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SENATE 
Turspay, May 27, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 26, 1924) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 491) for the prevention of venereal diseases in the 
District of Columbia, and or other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and a joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 946. An act for the relief of Amy L. Fallon, mother of 
Lieut. Henry N. Fallon, retired; 

II. R. 714. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 2879. An act to provide for the disposal of homestead 
allotments of deceased allottees within the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 3236. An act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4487. An act to quiet titles to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 4445. An act to amend section 115 of the act of March 
8, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary ”; 

H. R. 4460. An act authorizing payment to certain Red Lake 
Indians, out of the tribal trust funds, for garden plats sur- 
rendered for school-farm use; 

H. R. 4481. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
exchange land formerly used as a site for the Point of Woods 
Range Lights, Mich., for other lands in the vicinity ; 

H. R.5136. An act for the relief of Eva B. Sharon; 

H. R. 5169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; 

H. R. 5218 An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Bid Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 
Ky. ; 

H. R. 6857. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman to the final roll of 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, Segar jurisdiction, Okla- 
homa ; 

H. R. 7109. An act to authorize acquisition of unreserved 
public lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of 
Washington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7500. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at 
or near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods; and 

S. J. Res, 1%. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
detail an officer of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes. 

THE CUSTODIAL SERVICE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the Personnel Classification 
Board, recommending, under the provisions of section 12 of the 
classification act of 1923, that Congress enact legislation amend- 
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ing the compensation schedules in the classification act in cer- 
tain particulars, which on motion of Mr. Sreriine was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIELD SERVICE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Guy Moffett, Member, representing the United 
States Civil Service Commission on the Personnel Classification 
Board, submittting separate views relative to the classification 
of the field service of the Government, which, on motion of 
Mr. Srznluxd was, with the accompany memorandum referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORT OF BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president and treasurer of the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Association, transmitting, pursuant to law, its 
report for the calendar year 1923, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of the board of directors of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, favoring adequate appropriations to 
carry out the plan of naval building and modernization recom- 
mended by the naval authorities, to the end that the American 
Navy may be second to none, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions of the congrega- 
tion of the Thirteenth Church of Christ, Scientist, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., favoring an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that in the event of war, the property, equally with the 
persons, lives, and liberties of all citizens, shall be subject to 
conscription for the defense of the Nation, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Long 
Island, N. Y., praying for the adhesion of the United States to 
the protocol of the World Court of International Justice of 
December 6, 1920, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions of the Natural 
Gas Association of America, protesting against the proposed 
taxation of undistributed surpluses in the hands of corporations, 
ete., which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions of the Women’s Depart- 
mental Club and the Casper Women’s Club, both of Casper, 
Wyo., protesting against the submission to the States of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment granting equal rights to men 
and women, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

He also presented a resolution of the Sheridan Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League, of Sheridan, Wyo., favoring the passage 
of legislation establishing the upper Mississippi River wild life 
and fish refuge, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of New York City, N. Y., praying an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting equal rights to women, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of Carpenter's’ Local 
Union No. 201, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, of Wichita, Kans., praying an amendment to the 
Constitution regulating child labor, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Parsons Chapter, 
No. 1, Izaak Walton League of America, of Parsons, Kans., 
favoring the passage of legislation establishing the upper Mis- 
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siss{ppi River wild life and fish refuge, which was referred to 


the Committee on Commerce. 


He also presented the petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
members of Chapter No. 25, Izaak Walton League of America, 
of Independence, Kans, praying for the passage of legislation 
establishing the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish 
refuge, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Onaga, 
Kans., praying for the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 634) to accompany the resolution (S. Res. 
234) advising the adherence of the United States to the exist- 
ing Permanent Court of International Justice, with certain 
amendments, heretofore reported by him from that committee 
with amendments. 

He also, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3316) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3357) to amend sections 2 and 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide the necessary organization of 
the customs service for an adequate administration and en- 
forcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue 
laws,” approved March 4, 1923, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 635) theredn, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7079) prohibiting the importation of crude 
opium for the purpose of manufacturing heroin (Rept. No. 636) ; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 8100) for the relief of the estate of Charles L. 
Freer, deceased (Rept. No. 637). 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Interstate Commeree, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1671) to provide for regulat- 
ing traffic in certain clinical thermometers, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it without amendment, - 

Mr, ERNST, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
submitted a report (No. 638) to accompany the bill (S. 300) 
to provide for election contests in the Senate of the United 
States, heretofore reported by him without amendment. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3350) granting the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Vanderburgh County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky., reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 639) thereon, 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the Export Oil 
Corporation, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 640) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on the 26th instant that committee presented to the 
President of the United States an enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles: 

8. 2431. An act conveying to the State of Delaware certain 
land in the county of Sussex, in that State; and 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution authorizing and permitting the 
State of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and use permanent 
buildings, rifle ranges, and utilities at Camp Pike, Ark., as are 
necessary for the use and benefit of the National Guard of the 
State of Arkansas, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3391) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, a certain tract of land 
in the District of Columbia for the enlargement of the present 
site of the Bureau of Standards; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S, 3392) to amend section 558 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3393) to revive the right of action under the act 
of March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L. p. 820) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3394) to amend section 26 of the interstate com- 
merce act as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3895) granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct a 
bridge across the Monongahela River, near Masontown, Fay- 
ette County, Pa.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: 

A bill (S. 3396) granting a pension to Ella Mitchell York; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


CLAIMS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL OF BAILROADS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3283) to amend the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

NELLIE ROCHE M’ANDREW 

Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6426) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
Sailors, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL BEFERRED 


An act (H. R. 491) for the prevention of venereal diseases 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

POSTMASTERS AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1898) to readjust the compensation of 
postmasters and reclassify and readjust the salaries and com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal Service, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Edwards Keyes Shields 

Ball Fess Kin Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher Lad hortridge 
Borah zier Lenroot Simmons 
Brandegee George re Smith 
Broussard McKellar Smoot 
Bursum Glass McKinley Spencer 
Cameron Gooding McNary Stephens 
Capper Hale Norris Sterling 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Swanson 
Colt Harris Overman Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Commins efin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Ransdell arren 
Dial Johnson Reed. Pa. Weller 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Robinson illis 

Edge Kendrick Sheppard f 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] was called from the city on account of 
the death of a business associate. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr, BrooxHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending a 
meeting of a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee as amended. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have two amendments, as I 
said last night, which I allowed to go over until to-day. I now 
offer the first one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated, 
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The Reanna CEEnR. On page 43; line 21, strike out “October 
1, 1920,” and insert in lieu thereof “March 1, 1921,“ so as to 
make the clause: read: 


This provision shall apply to such postal employees and substitute 
postal employees who. were in the Postal Service on Mareh t, 1921. 


Mr: LODGH. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment is 
to extend the time five months for the readmission of service 
men who had been in the Postal Service and who were also in 
the war. The original legislation giving postal employees credit 
for military service was enacted March 1, 1921. On April 12, 
1921, the comptroller rendered a decision that the legislation 
applied only to Post Office clerks and letter carriers, both regu- 
lar and substitute, who were in the service on June 5, 1920. 
This decision of the comptroller was partially overcome by sub- 
sequent legislation extending the benefits of the act to regular 
and substitute clerks and carriers who were in the service up 
to October 1, 1920. 

The purpose of the present amendment is to make a further 
extension to March 1, 1921, the date of the enactment of the 
original legislation. It was.thought at the time the legislation 
was enacted that it would be applicable to all those in the service 
as of the date of enactment, but the comptroller's decision was, 
as stated, that the legislation. applied only to those in the service 
on June 5, 1920. 

It can readily be seen that there is discrimination against 
the former military service men who reentered the Postal 
Service after October 1. 1920, and prior to March 1, 1921, 
The amendment is simply to equalize and correct this in- 
equality for the men who had been in the war as to the time 
of their entering the Postal Service. I think it is not a very 
serious matter, but it is a matter of justice to those men, that 
8 of time having been granted to all others in the Postal 

ervice. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we, on this 
side of the Chamber, have not been able to hear my colleague. 
Would it be too much trouble for him to repeat briefly what 
he just said? 

Mr. LODGE. The purpose of the amendment which I have 
just offered is to extend for five months the time for the ad- 
mission of service men wlio haye been in the Postal Service 
and who were also in the war. The original act that gave 
postal employees credit for military service was enacted March 
1, 1921. On April 12, 1921, the comptroller held that this 
legislation, applied only to post-office. clerks and letter car- 
riers, both regular and substitute, wlio were in the service on 
June 5, 1920. By subsequent legislation we partially overcame 
this decision of the comptroller. The subsequent act extended 
the benefits of the legislation to regular and substitute clerks 
and carriers who were in the service up to October 1, 1920. 
The objeet of the amendment which I now offer is to, make 
a. further extension to March 1, 1921, the date of the enact- 
ment of the original legislation. 

At the time the legislation was enacted it was believed that 
it would be applicable to all who were in the service as of the 
date of enactment, but the comptroller held, as I said, that 
the legislation applied only to those in the service on June 5, 
1920. It will be seen, of course, that there is discrimination 
against the former military service men who entered the 
Postal Service after October 1, 1920, and prior to March 1, 
1921. The amendment is simply to equalize and correct this 
inequality for those classes which I Haye pointed out. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The purpose of the amendment, then, is to 
carry out what we attempted to do and intended to do by the 
act of March, 1921? 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely it, to give those classes which 
I have mentioned equality with the others and to extend. the 

right to March, 1921, the date of the passage of the bill.. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: And which was the under- 
standing at the time that the law was enacted, and this is 
simply to carry out that understanding and intention? 

Mr. LODGE. It was supposed as to all postal. employees 
who had served in the World War that the time when they 
could reenter the Postal Service with the advantages of war 
service was extended by tlie passage of the bill to March, 
1921, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. [I yield’ the floor; 

Mr: EDGE. Mr. President, I am very sure that no one 
would be in any way responsible, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for being a party to any discrimination in connection 
with the allowance of credits to ex-service men in the Postal 
Department or in any other department of the Government. 
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E do not think, however, the statement as presented by tlie 


Senator from Massachusetts as to the situation is entirely. .. 


clear. I will take only three minutes to try to elarify it. 


The demobilization of the World War forces of the United 


States occurred in, August, 1919. At that time, g to 
a. report from the War Department which I have but shall 
not take the time to read, with the exceptiom of a few men 
who: were scattered here and there to clear up various odds 
and ends, on August 25, 1919; the demobilization had been 
completed. Following that Congress passed legislation, which 
has been referred to, providing that up until October 20, 1920, 
which was: a year and two months subsequent to demobiliza- 
tion, any former employee of the Postal Service who had 
returned to that service would be given full credit for the time 
he had been in the military service—that is, full credit in com- 
puting the automatic increases, in salary from year to year. 

The statement of the Senator from Massachusetts admits, as 
I followed it, that through an amended opinion of the Comp- 
troller General and further legislation, the situation was 
clarified so that every class of postal employees: reentering 
the Postal Service up to October 20, 1920, received full credit 
for war service. That is admitted, L think, by the statement, 
although it is somewhat involved. 

The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts simply 
proposes to extend the:time when former employees of the Postal 
Service may return and be given full credit for their war 
service from October 20, 1920, to March 1, 1921. In other 
words, another five months. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow’ me, it was only cer- 
tain classes who were excluded under the first decision of the 
comptroller. It applied only to. certain classes. The others 
were given full credit to March, 1921. 

Mr. EDGE. That is quite true, but by the subsequent legis- 
lation, as I think the Senator will admit by looking over the 
Statement, the other classes were finally included, so that at 
the present moment, without legislation, every class is in- 
cluded up to October 1, 1920. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; some are included up to March, 1921. 

Mr. EDGE. The present law extends only te October 1, 1920. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is designed merely to remedy 
an injustice as to a particular class of employees. ‘The first 
ruling of the comptroller was that the legislation of 1921 
applied only to, post-office clerks and letter carriers; and as to 
them it extended the date down to 1921. This amendment pro- 
popa to extend the time for the others to the same date; that 

Mr. EDGE. If I may say so to the Senator, the present law 
extends the date only to October 1, 1920. I will read from a 
letter from the Postmaster General. 

Mr. LODGE. That was extended in the case of post-office 
clerks. and carriers. r , 

Mr. EDGE. I will read a letter from the Post Office De- 
partment, which is dated May 12, 1924, which, perhaps, will 
clarify the situation. It is addressed to the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and is as follows: 

Answering your letter of May 7, inclosing an amendment introduced 
by Senator Loper to the postal salary bill extending the time from 
October 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921, in the allowance of military serv- 
ice credit, T beg to say that the department has no figures or informa- 
tion showing either the number of new employees who haye had 
military service or the length of such service. 

However, the first extension from July 1, 1920, to. October 1, 1920— 


Which. is, the present law— 
involved a period of three months and a total cost of $247,200. On 
this basis the, cost. involved under the amendment of Senator Loban 
for a period of five months would probably be: around $412,000; 

The only way in which definite figures. could be obtained would 
be to cireularize: all first and second class post. offices— 

And so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. That throws. no light on the point I make. 

Mr, EDGE. I think it does. I think the Senator is in 
error in that statement. 

Mr. LODGE. It applies only to a certain class; that is the 
point. 

Mr. EDGE. T think the Senator is in error when he makes 
that statement. 

Mr. LODGE. T have not a copy of the bill before me. What 
fs the law on the subject? 

Mr. EDGE. The present law includes every class. The 
point I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate—and I 
will then close my presentation of the subject—is that this 
amendment. if adopted, would simply mean adding five months 
to. the time during which an ex-serycie man. could return to 
the Postal Service and receive credit for his military service. 
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We felt—and Congress apparently felt by one previous ex- 
tension—that a year and two months was quite a sufficient 
period of time to permit a man to return to the Postal Service 
and receive full credit for his military service. Now, it is 
proposed to add another five months, because, I suppose, there 
were some soldiers who did not want to go back to the Postal 
Service, who engaged in other kinds of employment and, per- 
haps, tired of that or did not succeed in that and then after 
a year and two months they decided to return to the Postal 
Service. It is just a question of extending the time to meet 
a situation like that, All this proposed five months extension 
is for is to embrace within the five months any additional postal 
employees who did not reenter the service within the first 
year and two months after demobilization. That is all there 
is, to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. DILL, I desire 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. Has the Senator another amendment to offer? 

Mr. LODGE. I have one other amendment which I desire 
to offer, 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. I thought he had con- 
cluded. 


Mr. LODGE, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 43, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Hereafter 50 minutes’ night work performed by assistant superin- 
tendents and foremen assigned to night tours of duty, also special 
clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second class post offices, car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service, railway postal clerks, substitute 
railway postal clerks, and laborers in the Railway Mail Service, and 
employees of the motor yehicle service shall be computed as one hour 
ot service: Provided further, That night work shall be defined as any 
work done between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I quote from the report of the 
House Post Office Committee on this proposed legislation, in 
which it is stated: 3 


The establishment of a nighttime differential is inserted in the bill 
on the ground that night work is harmful to the employees and that 
it is unfair to require men who must sleep in the daytime and live 
under other unnatural conditions to work the same number of hours 
at night as is required of employees who have daylight assignments. 
It is believed that if granted this night differential the general efficiency 
of the employees will be improved and an equal amount of work will 
be performed by the average employee in 6 hours and 40 minutes of 
the night tours as is now performed in a tour of 8 hours under similar 
conditions, 

It is impossible at this time to make any estimate as to the probable 
cost of this feature, but the committee is confident that the effect will 
be to so improye the efficiency of the Postal Service, especially among 
those employees who are required to work at night, that there will be 
no material increase in cost. 


There was a report submitted on January 16, 1928, by the 
Senate committee which investigated the question of night 
work, I shall ask that the whole statement may be printed in 
the Recorp, but, as it is rather long, I will not read it. The 
report was submitted by the then Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Townsend, who was at that time chairman of the committee, 
He says in part: 


It is very difficult to estimate with exactness the extra cost in 
money which this bill would impose upon the Post Office Department. 
If the present night force were not reduced, the cost might reach as 
much as $5,000,000, but since the hearings by the committee the 
department has reduced the number of night workers, and by limiting 
night work to first-class mail matter the night force can be greatly 
reduced. The cause for such a large night force is due largely to the 
daily late mailings of postal matter. It is believed that proper 
departmental regulations can be issued materially expediting earlier 
mailings. The cost is secondary to the efficiency which would be 
secured through that contentment which would come from shorter 
working bours at night. In a majority of cases six hours of work 
would be equal to that now performed in eight hours. The health of 
men and women would be conserved, and that bulwark of our Re- 
public—the American home—made happier and better, 
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The only question which divided the committee was whether night 
workers, of which there always will be some, should receive special 
consideration by increased pay or shorter hours, and the majority feel 
that the latter is a better and wiser method. 


That is the last report from the Senate committee, which was 
submitted in 1923. I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
extract may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Senate Post Office Committee report of January 16, 1923] 
SPNATH INVESTIGATION OF NIGHT WORK 


In an informative report to the Sixty-seventh Congress, dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1923, Senator Townsend, chairman of the Senate Committea 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, said in behalf of the committee on 
this subject of postal night work: 


(Report to accompany S. 3773) 


The Committee on Post Offices and- Post Roads, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass without amendment, 

This bill was introduced subsequently to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 259, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, which was as 
follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads be, and hereby is, authorized to investigate the matter of night 
work by postal employees for the purpose of determining the extent 
of such work and the best method of reducing it, and whether neces- 
sary night work in the Post Office Department should be compensated 
by shorter hours or increased pay. Such committee shall report its 
findings to the Senate with such recommendations as to it may seem de- 
sirable not later than July 1, 1922.” 

In accordance with the terms of this resolution the committee sub- 
mitted a report of its findings to the Senate on April 20, 1922. 

During the consideration of this resolution hearings were held on 
May 11 and 18, 1922. The committee submitted a request to the Post 
Office Department for information as to the amount of night work in 
the service; its character; its necessity; the classes of mail handled 
at night and the relative amounts of each class worked; the depart- 
ment's opinion as to whether night work could in any manner be re- 
duced without affecting detrimentally the service to patrons; and tha 
department's estimate of the cost of a reduction of the hours con- 
stituting a day's work during night hours—i. e., between the hours of 
6 o'clock postmeridian and 6 o'clock antemeridian. 

In order to obtain this information the department sent out ques- 
tionnaires to over 100 postmasters in charge of the largest post offices 
throughout the country. Departmental representatives presented the 
replies of postmasters to the questionnaires and gave such other in- 
formation as they possessed in reference to the subject matter to tho 
committee. Representatives of the employees were also heard, especially 
representatives of employees performing night services. 

As a result of its investigation the committee is convinced at tha 
present time much unnecessary night work is being done in the Postal 
Service. It believes that the department should be able to devise 
methods whereby considerable reduction in the amount of night work 
may be affected. The committee is of the opinion that the passage 
of this bill will exert pressure upon the Post Office Department so that 
ways and means of reorganization of personnel will be adopted to 
eliminate such unnecessary night work. The committee further be- 
lieves additional compensation in the form of a time differential for 
night work, such as is essential to the best interest of the service, 
should be awarded to employees performing such service. 

It is well recognized that night workers in all lines of business are 
not as efficient as those who perform their functions during daylight 
heurs. A contented employee in the Postal Service will without ques-. 
tion accomplish more satisfactory work than one who is working un- 
usual hours and under discouraging conditions. The reduction of night 
work as provided in this bill will promote better health and better 
social conditions for the largest possible number of employees in the 
Postal Service. The principle of additional compensation for night 
work has long since been recognized by the Government, the most 
notable beneficiaries being employees of the Government Printing Office, 

It is very difficult to estimate with exactness the extra cost in 
money which this bill would impose upon the Post Office Department. 
If the present night force were not reduced, the cost might reach aa 
much as $5,000,000, but since the hearings by the committee the 
department has reduced the number of night workers, and by limiting 
night work to first-class mail matter the night forces can be greatly 
reduced, The cause for such a large night force is due largely to the 
daily late mailing of postal matter. It is believed that proper depart- 


mental regulations can be issued materially expediting earlier mailings. 
The cost is secondary to the efficiency which would be secured through 
that contentment which would come from shorter working hours at 
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night. In a majority of cases six hours of work would be equal to that 
now performed in eight hours: The health of men and women would be 
conserved, and that bulwark of our Republic—the American home— 
made happier and better. 

‘The only question which divided the committee was whether night 
workers, of which there always will be some, should receive special 
consideration by increased pay or shorter hours, and the majority feel 
that the latter is the better and wiser method. 


Mr. LODGE. There Is no doubt, in my opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there ought to be something done for night workers 
in the Post Office Service. In all forms of labor I think night 
work always commands better pay than day work, but in this 
bill no such provision is made. There is no lessening of the 
hours, no lessening of the time, and no increase of pay. I 
think the question ought to be taken up and dealt with 
finally and not pushed off from one committee to another. It 
ought to be dealt with in some way to remedy an undoubted 
evil. I offer the amendment for that purpose and hope that 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, this amendment is Important, 
particularly so in that it involves, as nearly as the Post Office 
ean compute, the expenditure of about $10,000,000 annually. 

Mr. LODGE. Then they have doubled their estimate. 

Mr. EDGE. I will read the estimate in a moment. 

Mr. LODGE. The department’s estimates vary, evidently, 
for at one time it estimated that it would cost $5,000,000, and 
now apparently it estimates that it will cost $10,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the de- 
partment's estimate was $5,600,000. 

Mr. EDGE. Here is the department's estimate. I will put 
it in the Recorp. It is addressed to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stextiunc], chairman of the committee: 


Replying to your inquiry of the 7th Instant with reference to the 
amendment introduced by Senator Lopow to the postal salary bill 
granting to postal employees a differential of 10 minutes for night 
work between 6 o’clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m., and asking opinion 
as to the merits of the amendment and estimate as to the cost, you 
are informed as follows: 

The estimated additional cost for the service as a result of the 
adoption of this amendment would be approximately as follows: 

For Post Office Service, $5,600,296. 

For Railway Mail Service, $5,116,803. 


That is based on a scientific time differential. 


If a money differential instead of a time differential were adopted 
the additional cost would approximately be as follows: 

For Post Office Service, 83,284,282. 

For Railway Mail Service, $3,071,810, 

The department fayors the principle of a differential for night 
work. It is believed that a money differential would be more attrac- 
tive to employees, and from the department's standpoint it would cost 
less money and is easier of administration, 


Now, just a word about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has an estimate been made of 
the amount of night work that could be eliminated if this 
amendment were adopted? 

Mr. EDGE. What I have read is the only estimate I have 
from the department. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When I was a member of the 
Post Office Committee this matter was under consideration, and 
estimates were made that at least one-half of the work now 
performed at night could be eliminated if some such amendment 
as that proposed by my colleague were adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. And that is the statement in the Townsend 
report to which I have referred. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, speaking of the Townsend report, 
of course, the Townsend report was a divided report. I have a 
copy of it likewise. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is stated in the report. 

Mr. EDGE. One portion of the committee favored a time 
differential, and another portion a money differential, and Con- 
gress failed to act on it in any way. This is the thought that 
appeals to me in this connection—a practical thought—I do not 
for a moment question that there is an element of justice in 
this general idea. Yet, on the other hand, it is not entirely 
correct to say that other branches of the service or of private 
employment recognize this distinction. As a matter of fact, 
the large majority of all types of employment do not recognize 
any difference between day and night work. Our police de- 
partments, our fire departments, the great majority of our 


industrial establishments, I think, have an 8-hour day, paying 
overtime, of course, as we do likewise in the Post Office and 
other departments, but they shift their men; they assign them 
to different shifts; some work in the night at some times, and 
in the day at other times; but the pay per eight hours is 
exactly the same in both instances, and certainly it is in the 
Government service. 

A great deal of our service is, as demonstrated by the report 
from the department, Railway Mail Service. In the very nature 
of the responsibility Railway Mail Service is night service. We 
all know that the mail cars go out from every terminus all 
over the country in the late evening and get to the other termi- 
nus in the early morning, and in the meantime the railway 
mail employees are distributing and stacking their mail. That 
would mean, then, in all that service, where they do not work 
in the daytime—naturally they can not, and they are off in the 
day—that the Government and the taxpayers would be receiv- 
ing 50 minutes’ service for 60 minutes’ pay. 

It is a pretty big question; and from the practical standpoint, 
which I started to discuss, this bill now calls for an expendi- 
ture of approximately $60,000,000, I should like to give the 
postal workers everything that in justice we could give them; 
but if we are going to load another $10,000,000 on the bill, with 
the House already considering, as I understand, a bill which 
reaches a total of around $80,000,000, my fear is that we will 
not get anything. I can not speak authoritatively, of course, 
but we all know perfectly well that that is a tremendous sum of 
money by which to make a raise in one department with one 
general reorganization. 

I appeal to those of you who I believe from the general dis- 
cussion are entirely in sympathy with raising postal salaries 
in a proper and methodical way not to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg; and I am talking perfectly frank about it. Let 
us try to get à bill through, and do some good, and not overload 
the bill with all kinds of new ideas that may defeat the very 
object in which we are all supposed to be interested. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor, 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask a question of the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator read a communication from the 
department stating that the department favors a differential 
between daywork and night work, 

Mr. EDGE. Very true. 

Mr. DILL, And the department suggested a cash or money 
differential. The bill does not provide any different pay for 
night work than for daywork; does it? 

Mr. EDGE. Not at all. We do not touch the subject at all. 
We do not cover it at all. It remains just as under existing 
law. Under existing law there is not any differential. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor to either Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I want to ask the Senator a question. I 
did nyse agains that the department favors a differential. 
Does it 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I should construe the department's letter 
as meaning that they favor the principle of a differential, in 
answer to the direct question from the committee, but that 
if a differential was to be enacted they would favor a money 
differential rather than the proposal of a time differential. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood that. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I think all of us favor some 
increase in the compensation of postal employees, for the rea- 
sons stated in the report; but the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] to make 50 minutes an hour 
is revolutionary, and has no place in the legislation of our 
country, according to my way of thinking. 

It would establish a most dangerous precedent. Efforts 
would be made to establish the same principle in other branches 
of the Government service. Why would not the Government 
Printing Office employees want a differential? Why would not 
all of the employees of the Government want higher pay for 
night work than day work? 

My recollection is that we had this proposal up in our com- 
mittee when Senator Townsend was chairman, and took a good 
deal of testimony on it, and there were very conflicting views, 
even amongst the employees. My recollection is that there was 
one large post office where the majority of them voted against 
it. They did not ask for a change, and there has been no 
demand before the Post Office Committee recently, so far as 
I know—and I am a member of the committee—for this change. 
I haye heard no such demand. Now, as the Senator from 
New Jersey says, to come in and emascnlate this bill and get 
it out of proportion would endanger its passage, and we ought 
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not to assume any such responsibility now. If we are friends 
of the measure, let us let it stand in its symmetrical form. 

The worst thing of all, however, Mr. President, is the bad 
precedent the amendment would set. I am sorry to say that 
the country thinks that a great deal of the demagoguery and 
the unsound legislation originates right here in Congress, and 
I believe the country is right in that proposition. These are 
employees who work indoors, Mr. President, not out of doors. 
They are not like the rural carriers, who have to come in con- 
tact with the different elements; but they work in the same 
building, with the light and the same furniture and under the 
same conditions, as the people who work there in the daytime. 
Then my understanding is that they alternate; some of them 
work during the day and others work at night. 

It is proposed also to fix the hour when night work shall 
begin at 6 o'clock in the afternoon, calling that night. That 
is a couple of hours before night for a good, long portion of 
the year. Then the amendment selects out only a few post- 
office employees in the United States who will thus be paid 
larger salaries than the employees in other sections of the 
county, and those employees will become dissatisfied, and 
justly so. 

So you are just sowing the seeds of discord. You are en- 
couraging dissatisfaction. Instead of trying to make a uni- 
versal, uniform rule that will apply to all employees under 
similar circumstances, you will have the whole number of 
850,000 employees dissatisfied, perhaps. 

We should be very careful in our legislation here to have 
it just and equitable and workable throughout all the depart- 
ments. It would not be two hours and a quarter after we 
adopted this amendment before there would be other organiza- 
tions here asking us to amend some other statute to allow 
them different pay in case they worked a little bit at night. So 
I hope that no such precedent will be established. We have 
passed enough bad legislation in this Congress, and I hope 
we will get down now to sane legislation, to sound principles, 
and to common sense and legislate for the interests of the 
people, f 

The Senator tells us that this proposal will increase the 
taxes some five to ten million dollars. Talk about expediting 
work! There has been no great complaint that these em- 
ployees have not expedited it heretofore, and we know that 
there is no such thing as increasing employees and decreasing 
the amount of work that they will accomplish. We ought to 
be honest, Mr. President, not only with the employees but with 
ourselyes and with the public. If we do not think these 
people who work at night get enough pay, let us increase 
their pay. I do not favor any proposition to go ahead and 
change the rule of time that we have had in existence all 
these years. Sixty minutes make an hour. To come in here 
with this hocus-pocus proposition of 50 minutes making an 
hour is childish, nonsensical, and puerile legislation. 

I started to say, in a sense, that we can not change the time 
of day that the Creator placed In the clock. He certainly made 
the sun time, and later we adopted the rule of 60 minutes to 
the hour; but having gotten along thus far there is no reason 
now in this impractical, visionary, and nonsensical manner 
to go ahead and say that 50 minutes shall constitute an hour, 
and dissatisfy everybody in the United States, You would 
inconvenience, you would establish a precedent which would 
throw out of joint all business relations in this country. 

The committee have worked hard on this bill. The subcom- 
mittee—of which I am not a member—deserve great credit 
from the country, from the employees, and from Congress for 
the diligent, faithful, efficient manner in which they have con- 
ducted these hearings. Their office is next door to mine, and 
I know how long and how faithfully and how hard they have 
worked. No such proposition as this came in here from the 
committee, and when it was up here a year or two ago we 
defeated it without any trouble on the floor of the Senate. 
It has no backing from the committee, and I hope it will re- 
ceive no backing on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads have had this matter under considera- 
tion for quite a length of time, at least three or four years. 
They have never been a unit in favor of the proposal. They 
haye given it most careful study. If my recollection serves 
me right, the action of the present joint salaries committee 
which formulated this amended bill was unanimous as against 
the proposal, and that was also the unanimous action of the 
committee of the Senate when the bill was submitted to us 
before it was reported out to the Senate. 

There are many arguments on both sides of the question. It 
is the fact that in many of the offices, particularly the larger 
ones, it is quite possible for the forces to rotate the night and 


day service, and that means that a man will haye one week 
night work and the next week daywork. 

Mr. President, one of the arguments against this proposition 
is that by reducing the number of the working hours, and, 
therefore, the full term of a day’s work, there would be an 
added incentive on the part of the postal employees to engage 
in outside or other occupations for two or three hours per day; 
in other words, that the 10 minutes per hour that might be cut 
off their employment would be utilized not for rest and recre- 
ation but for other employment. 

The amount of money involved is very large, indeed, if we 
adopt the amendment that is now under consideration. I do not 
think this amendment is strongly urged by a majority of the 
postal employees themselyes. In fact, there is quite a notable 
per cent of employees who would take night work in preference 
to daywork for a period of time. The practice has been, 
Wherever possible, to allot the night work to the newer em- 
ployees, and as vacancies occur in the day force to transfer 
the night employees to the day force. In some cases it has been 
shown that where that opportunity was afforded the employees 
did not take advantage of it, but continued on the night shift. 

I do not feel that the amendment to the amendment should 
be adopted, and I trust it will be voted down. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, when I was a 
member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress a very thorough examination of 
the subject of preferential time for night work by postal em- 
ployees was made. It seemed to a majority of the committee, 
who favorably reported a bill at that time, that this amendment 
would serve two worthy purposes. First, it would reduce 
greatly the amount of night work. The tendency of the Post 
Office Department has been to increase the amount of night 
work. It has been shifting work that could be done during the 
daytime upon the night shifts, with the result that the number 
of night employees has been constantly increasing. With this 
differential-time provision in the law there would be a very 
natural disposition to reduce the amount of night work. 

The second purpose this amendment will serve is that it is 
humane. Anybody who knows anything about night work 
knows that it is physically exhausting. It is injurious to the 
eyes. Next, it interferes with natural sleep. The experience 
of men who have studied the effect of night work on the 
human family goes to show that insomnia is a very frequent 
result of night work. 

At the time the investigation was made by the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads two years ago—and I do not know 
whether the present committee considered it or not—reports 
were received from yarious postmasters throughout the coun- 
try. One report, from the postmaster at Chicago, showed that 
there were 10 resignations among the clerical group in the post 
office to 1 among the letter carriers, although the rate of pay 
is the same. The postmaster of that city said that these resig- 
nations were due in large part to the night-work requirement. 

The postmaster at Detroit made a somewhat similar report, 
and intimated it was getting more and more difficult to attract 
ambitious, capable young men to enter the clerical service be- 
cause of the requirement for night work. The clerical force is 
even more important for the efficiency of the service than the 
letter-carrier force. The night clerks are subject to a heavy 
mental and physical strain and in warm weather find it diffi- 
cult to get during the daytime the required rest and sleep. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. Do the clerks sometimes alternate? Does a 
clerk at one time perform service in the daytime and then per- 
form service at night? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It varies. In some post 
offices that is the practice. In other post offices a certain 
class of clerks do all the night work. In some offices all the 
newly appointed clerks must begin by doing night work, and 
when a vacancy happens in the day force the oldest man in 
the night shift in length of service gets the day position. 

Mr. SMITH. I asked that question because I would like to 
know to what extent this alternating is followed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In some offices one system 
is carried out, in others a different system. 

Mr. SMITH. If they alternate, and all of them serve some- 
times at night and sometimes in the day, then whatever pay 
they receive would be equitable; but if some of the force 
served at night and others in the day, as the Senator has 
pointed out, and those who perform the night service get no 
more pay than those who perform the day service, there is 
obyiously a discrimination, but if all the clerical forces in the 
post offices perform alternately this service they are all on an 
egual footing. That was the point I desired to make. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is well made. 


Mr. DIAL. I would like to say to my colleagues that the 
testimony before our committee was that some of the night 
force did not want the day work; that they preferred the night 
work, 

Mr. SMITH. At the same pay? 

Mr. DIAL. At the same pay. There is no general demand 
on the part of the employees for day work, as far as my recol- 
lection goes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Digressing a moment from 
the amendment under consideration, while on my feet I want 
to point out one thing about postal employees which we ought 
to consider in connection with this proposal to increase the 
salaries of postal employees. Theirs is not a soft job nor a 
swivel-chair position nor a job for an automaton. 

Under existing law most governmental employees are given 
an annual vacation of 30 days and sick leave of 30 days. Pos- 
tal employees are given an annual vacation of only 15 days, and 
sick leave of only 10 days. That is a very marked discrimina- 
tion. 

Further, the carriers among the postal employees are among 
the few governmental employees who have to purchase their 
own uniforms out of their own salaries, and we know that the 
nature of their employment is such as they have to wear heavier 
clothes and stronger shoes than other people do, because they 
work in the open in all climatic conditions. Further, I doubt 
if there is any class of Government employees working under 
more exacting superintendency or required to possess a higher 
measure of personal honor. 

I think these are factors we fail to consider when we come to 
differentiate between other Government employees und postal 
employees. : 

A very able brief was written by Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
1914 on the question of the physical injury wrought by night 
work. It is very brief, and I think it would be informative to 
have it printed in the Recorp. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

JUSTICE BRANDEIS ON NIGHT WORK 


The argument for a punitive rate on night work is graphically given 
in a decision of the National War Labor Board in a decision in the case 
of the Employees v. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation. 
Cudahy, Wis., signed by Matthew Hale, umpire for the board. 

Mr. Hale, in declaring that night work should receive a larger com- 
pensation because it involves a greater strain in all ways upon the em- 
ployee, cites portions of a brief prepared by Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis in The People of the State of New York v. C. S. 
Press, in April, 1914, as follows: 

CAUSES LACK oF SLEEP 


“The most serious physical injury wrought by night work is due to 
the loss of sleep it entails. This is because recuperation from fatigue 
and exhaustion takes place only in sleep, and takes place fully only in 
sleep at night. 

“The degree of fatigue developed was greater during the night shift 
than during the day. 

“They (the men) are to a great extent victims of insomnia, being 
unable to sleep in the daytime after night work and can not enjoy a 
sound night’s sleep in the week of their day work; the men in conse- 
quence become nervous and depressed. The irregular meals, hurriedly 
partaken of, disorder the stomach and seriously affect all the organs of 
digestion, and thus a great deal of time is lost from illness. 

“In the forefront of the effects of night work upon health stands, 
to our mind, the loss of night rest. Sleep at night is certainly pref- 
erable to sleep oy day. It is—as everyone knows from his own experi- 
ence—much deeper, heavier, more refreshing; in a word, more restora- 
tive. 

“The inadequacy of day sleep is aggravated, for the men who work 
at night, by special circumstances affecting both its quantity and its 
quality. Consider first the case of the grown men. We find from 
personal observation and inquiry that living conditions and family 
habits and occupations all have their part in the result, The laborers’ 
dwellings are generally small, noisy, and not well protected from the 
weather; and the laborer has not the chance that the rich man has 
to find out a cool and quiet room, darkened for his midday nap, but 
has to put up often with the one room the family possesses—a room 
in which all the regular activities ot the home are going on, and some- 
times tenement industries as well. 


“LACK OF SUNLIGHT 


Workers who are employed at night are inevitably deprived of sun- 
light. Scientific investigation has proved that the loss of sunlight is 
injurious in two ways: First, it results in serious physical damage. 


both to human beings and to animals. Night workers whose blood was 
examined showed a marked decrease in the red coloring matter, result- 
ing in a state of chronic blood impoverishment, Second, the loss of 
sunlight favors the growth of bacteria, such as the germs of tubercu- 
losis. Conversely, the light destroys bacterial life. It has been called 
the cheapest and most universal disinfectant. 

It has also been shown that animals kept in the dark without sun- 
light suffer a loss of the red coloring in the blood. The same is found 
true of night workers who are deprived of sunlight ; impoverished blood 
is one of the main symptoms. This fact was confirmed by an exami- 
nation of 800 bakers by the investigators of the commission, described 
in its preliminary report, Night work was found to increase their 
morbidity and mortality, as well as to upset all the normal habits of 
social life. 

“INJURIOUS TO EYESIGHT 


“Night work often results in lifelong injury to the eyes. The dan- 
ger of eye strains from close application to work is intensified at 
night by insufficient and improper lighting of workrooms. While it 
is true that the more general use of electric lighting has lessened the 
yitiation of the air due to gas lighting, yet it has introduced new ele- 
ments of injury. The glare of excessive or unshaded light may be as 
injurious to the eyes as insnfficient illumination. Moreover, experience 
has shown that injuries to the eyes affect general health disastrously. 


“MORAL STANDARDS LOWERED 


“The workers detest night work, because it is more exhausting. Day 
sleep is less refreshing. The number of meals necessary in the family 
budget is increased, extra cooking must be done, and the family order 
and system are disjointed. Night product is inferior; accidents are 
more numerous; machines suffer more damage; drunkenness increases ; 
and à lower meral standard is established by night work. Switzer- 
lund does not hesitate to condemn it, and she has put a stop to it even 
in many industries where other countries regard it as indispengable. 


“DETRIMENTAL TO EDUCATION 


“Night werk and late overtime hours prevent the workers from 
taking advantage of the educational opportunities offered by enlight- 
ened communities, such as evening school, public lectures, libra- 
ries, etc. 

“For real cultivation of the mind two things are chiefly requisite— 
the one, incitement and guidance; the other, intellectual companion- 
ship. And how are those to be had when one's evening and night are 
given up to mechanical labor, and one’s day to sleep, to amusement, or, 
as often happens, to some secondary trade? The most stimulating club 
meetings and other gatherings, the instructive lectures and courses, 
the reading of newspapers and books—all these things go on almost 
exclusively in the evening and in the early part of the night; the night 
worker is therefore cut off from them, and this alone means an irrep- 
arable loss of oportunity for a development that broadens the mind, 
enlivens the spirit, and often makes for practical advancement also.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I observe that the Postmaster 
General made recommendations with respect to the subject 
of an increase in salaries of postal employees which the com- 
mittee has utterly ignored. Presumably, he would haye some 
knowledge of the matter under his jurisdiction and should be 
in a position to advise Congress concerning wages and other 
matters affecting the Postal Service. Of course, Congress may 
disregard any suggestions or recommendations of executive 
departments and muy fix compensation and salaries as it may 
desire. It is the history of all legislative bodies that they 
quickly respond to the appeals and demands of Government 
employees, particularly where the employees are numerous 
and they are in a position to exercise political influence. Too 
often the interests of the great mass of the people are not re- 
garded by those who fix the salaries of public employees. 

Some years ago I examined this question, and my recollec- 
tion is that administrative and executive boards, as well as 
legislative bodies, who have to do with the fixing of the sala- 
ries and compensation of employees, and officials exhibited a 
uniform disposition to increase them, and the curve register- 
ing salaries and compensation was always upward. Un- 
doubtedly, economic conditions in the United States call for 
readjustments in the salaries of many officials and employees, 
both in the National and in the State Governments. The 
enormous rise in the prices of commodities has made the sala- 
ries of many branches of the Government wholly inadequate, 
and there should be, as I baye stated, readjustments and in- 
creases in some departments of the Government. It is a fact, 
however, that we have not always appreciated the true rela- 
tion of wages to prices or prices to wages. I can remember 
when skilled carpenters and those engaged in the building 
trades were obtaining a wage of from $2 to $3 per day, and 
laborers were receiving $1 per day; but the dollar then had a 
greater purchasing power than $3 or $4 would have to-day. 
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It is important that the prices of commodities be brought to 
their proper bases or standards. In reaching a just and fair 
standard there must be cooperation between what, for the lack 
of a better term, I will call the capitalists and producers and 
those who are denominated laborers or workmen. High wages 
are not always an advantage to the wage earner. In Russia 
several hundred million rubles were required to purchase a 
coat, and in Germany the mark scarcely had the value of the 
paper upon which it was printed. Skilled workmen who were 
obtaining millions of marks as a daily wage were unable to buy 
what before the war they could have purchased for a pfennig. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the terms of this bill, 
but rather to comment upon the conduct of the Republican 
Party as revealed since it came into power more than three years 
ago. I have been unable to discover what its policies have 
been or what purposes it had in view. One gentleman remarked 
to me that it seemed to be chiefly concerned in destroying our 
foreign markets, disturbing economic conditions, producing 
paralysis of business, amending the Constitution of the United 
States, and passing appropriation and other bills which mul- 
tiplied the number of Federal offices and officeholders and 
increased the salaries of all Federal employees. Undoubtedly, 
the Republican Party is something like the fabled monster 
which possessed two heads pointing in opposite directions. It 
seeks to move when bidden by the forces of wealth, and what 
Roosevelt called the predatory interests, in one direction; but 
the other head seeks to move the body in the direction of 
illusory lights which beckon it into schemes of socialism and 
into paternalistic paths that lead to the destruction of demo- 
cratic institutions. It is now not the party of Lincoln. One 
can scarcely characterize it because of its gyrations and sinuous 
movements. It affects ta be conservative to-day and devoted to 
the Constitution of the fathers; on the morrow it follows the 
most fantastic schemes and seeks to precipitate the Government 
into the quicksands of destructive radicalism or despotic 
bureaucracy. It is an incongruous, inconsistent, illogical, and 
irrational organization—without leadership, without purpose, 
without objectives. Perhaps I should qualify this statement— 
it does have the purpose of perpetuating itself in power. 

It is not so much concerned about whether it is right as it 
is as to whether it wins the election. It holds aloft the picture 
of the President and declares that he, with his unparalleled 
virtues, is the incarnation of Republicanism. But he casts his 
picture into the dust, and the leaders, fearful of their shadow, 
scatter in all directions and seek safety, if not victory, behind 
the ruins of discarded and repudiated policies. 

The leader of the Republican Party in this body, the Senator 

rom Massachusetts [Mr. Lovee], while praising the President, 
pposes his policies and yotes against his recommendations. 
The President called attention to the condition of the Treasury 
and opposed certain appropriations which were creating a 
deficit. He vetoed the bonus bill and sought to pursue a policy 
in dealing with Japan which be believed would be in the inter- 
ests of international comity and fellowship. The Republican 
leader, as well as other Republicans who would be leaders, 
while rendering lip service to the President promptly assailed 
his position and sought his humiliation. President Harding 
and President Coolidge have advocated the adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent International Court. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, always an isolationist, re- 
fused to follow the President and offered a scheme hostile to 
the commendations to which I have just referred. 

The Republican Party when it came to power deliberately 
set out to affront all nations, to destroy a league which more 
than 50 nations had formed to promote the interests of all 
peoples and secure their cooperation for world peace, Not sat- 
isfied with compassing the defeat of the Versailles treaty, their 
implacable opposition has led them to interpose obstacles to 
the progress and development of the league and to seek its dis- 
solution. Fifty-four nations adhered to the league, set up a 
World Court—a tribunal for the settlement of international 
disputes, and having for its object the promotion of world 
peace. Not only Christian peoples but all nations should 
welcome the organization of a tribunal of this character, which 
may contribute so much to the prevention of war and to the 
ushering in of an era of universal peace. But the Republican 
leaders of the Senate, hostile to any accomplishment of the 
league or any purpose which it has, no matter how beneficent, 
bave conspired to keep this Nation from adherence to the court, 
and undoubtedly plan to weaken, if not to-destroy it. 

The foreign policies of the Republican Party have been 
narrow and dogmatic. They have tried to circumscribe the 
influence of this Republie and to destroy its usefulness and its 
vitalizing and energizing force among the nations of the world. 


They have yielded to the demands of the trusts and aggrega- 
tions of wealth, and have imposed tariff duties which have 
added to the swollen fortunes of the favored few. By their 
unwise foreign and domestic policies they have destroyed the 
foreign markets of our farmers and brought ruin and disaster 
to the agricultural interests of the United States. By the 
building up and protection of monopolies they have added to 
the burdens of the American people. These monopolies and 
trusts and combinations in restraint of trade, buttressed be- 
hind tariff walls and unjust and reprehensible legislation, have 
increased prices of commodities, raising them to fictitious and 
indefensible heights, and adding to the discontent of the people 
and multiplying the burdens to which they are thus subjected. 
It would seem as if certain interests have controlled the Re- 
publican Party, dictated its policies, fashioned the legislation 
which it has enacted, and are now framing its program for the 
coming election. 

Mr. President, these Republican policies are unwise and in 
contravention of sound economic principles. They result in 
fictitious commodity prices and in extraordinarily high levels 
of prices which compel an increase in wages or else bring 
penury and want to the great mass of the people. If prices 
continue to mount, If corporations and trusts lay tribute upon 
the people by extortionate demands for their commodities, the 
people are compelled to demand higher wages; and when higher 
wages are obtained, this situation is seized upon as a pretext 
for still further advances in commodity prices. And so the 
Republican Party is building up a fictitious structure the arti- 
ficiality of which must be apparent to all. It assumes the pro- 
portions of a balloon, which sooner or later will be pricked, 
bringing disastrous consequences to the people. 

It is unfortunate for the country that the Republican Party 
is devoid of leadership, of sound statesmanship, of men to direct 
the ship of state, and to fofmulate policies which will promote 
world peace, révive business, and bring genuine prosperity to 
the American people. We do not want exotic plants; we do 
not want a spotted posterity; we want a situation in which 
natural laws may operate and the forces of progress and ad- 
vancement be unimpeded by selfish schemes projected by 
sinister agencies. < 

The Republican Party has done nothing for agriculture nor 
for business. It will do nothing for agriculture; it can not 
do anything to help the farmers of our country. Its policies, 
dictated now by selfish interests, will prevent it. It will not 
adopt a wise international policy and open up to our agricul- 
turists foreign markets. It will continue this artificial situation, 
which calls for higher prices and higher wages, so that it will 
soon cut off our trade with other nations. With this feverish 
and unnatural condition which it has created we will be un- 
able to compete with Great Britain and France and Germany 
when she shall reyive—and she will—and Italy and Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia and other countries of Europe. They will 
take from us our European markets, and many of our manu- 
facturing plants will be idle, as some of them in New Eng- 
land States now are. Already certain manufacturing interests 
in the United States perceive the folly of Republican policies; 
already they are learning that European nations will soon con- 
trol the markets of South and Central America and will supply 
the inhabitants of those countries with manufactured products 
of the value of hundreds of millions annually which should be 
supplied to them from the United States. 

What we need, Mr. President, in the United States is a return 
to sanity. We need a reduction of the tax burdens which are 
oppressing the people. 

With the Federal Government adding to the burdens of the 
people instead of reducing them and the States and their 
political subdivisions taxing the people annually several hun- 
dred per cent more than before the war, it is apparent that 
normal conditions and genuine prosperity are not possible. We 
are multiplying Federal bureaus and governmental agencies, 
which call for increased personnel. This Congress, in my 
opinion, will add many thousands to the number of Federal em- 
ployees, and the Government pay rolls will be increased more 
than $200,000,000 annually. 

Neither party has the courage, apparently, to fight for econ- 
omies and retrenchment and those governmental reforms neces- 
sary for the public good. I look upon both sides of the Chamber 
when bills carrying stupendous appropriations are offered, hop- 
ing that many of them will be amended so as to save the tax- 
payers tens of millions of dollars. 

This bill will pass, as will every bill that increases appro- 
priations. The Republican Party when it came into power 
declared its purpose to reduce taxes, reorganize the departments 
of the Government in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
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and promote legislation which would be fair and just to the 
American people. It has redeemed none of its promises, and 
the condition of agriculture, the demoralization of business, 
the uncertainty which attends every business enterprise, are 
directly traceable to its lack of courage, its subserviency to 
conflicting interests, and its poverty of leadership. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask the Senator if he will not devote a 
part of his remarks to his colleagues on the other side of the 
Chamber? He has referred to the bonus two or three times. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that I have criticized the 
Democratic Party, and have differed from many of its leaders 
both in and out of the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely mentioned that because the Sen- 
ator from Utah has devoted his remarks to this side of the 
Chamber in his criticism. He has referred only to the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the party in power is 
responsible for legislation, or for the lack of legislation. 
When the Democrats had the reins of government we were 
criticized by the minority and held accountable for all evils, 
real or imaginary, which afflicted the country. Legitimate 
criticism is proper; indeed it is necessary particularly in a 
democratic government. Now that the Republican Party is in 
power it must bear criticisms for its failure to adopt wise 
domestic and wise foreign policies. The able Senator from 
South Dakota, I am sure, will bear me witness that his party 
since it has been in power has not set an example for economy 
and retrenchment and reform, nor has it inaugurated measures 
conducive to the industrial and economic development of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to make a speech. I wanted to 
challenge attention again to the fact that we will pass appro- 
priation bills in excess of the Budget. Notwithstanding the 
statement of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, we 
will have a deficit resulting from what I conceive to be extrava- 
gant appropriations made by the Republican Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah has expired. The senior Senator from Utah 
is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague just made the statement that I 
have said there would be no deficit. I want my colleague to 
qualify that statement. I said the receipts would be sufficient 
to pay the estimated expenditures of the Government as made 
by the Budget, and I called particular attention to the fact that 
the revenue bill would take care of the expenditures estimated 
by the Budget, together with $135,000,000 necessary for the 
soldiers’ bonus, and leave $2,000,000 over. But I stated specifi- 
cally that there are now pending before the Congress bills 
which would create a large deficit and I enumerated, among 
others, the bill providing for codification of the laws relating 
to the Veterans’ Bureau. We know that that bill will pass and 
that it will carry an appropriation of $32,000,000. 

Mr. KING. In addition to the appropriations heretofore 
made. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a bill now before the Senate for con- 
sideration relating to the increase of salaries for postmasters 
and postal employees, and there is no doubt that it will require 
$65,000,000 more, There is $97,000,000. Then we know there 
will be a deficiency appropriation bill carrying $10,000,000. We 
know there is going to be a bill carrying $6,000,000 for the 
World War veterans’ hospitals. We do not know how much 
of an expenditure the farmers’ legislation will involve. 

I have noticed that some of the papers of the country said 
that I stated there would be no deficit this year. I stated posi- 
tively, not only once but half a dozen times, on the floor of the 
Senate that if the appropriations were confined to the estimates 
made by the Budget, then the revenues estimated under the 
new revenue law would meet the expenditures as estimated by 
the Budget, plus the necessary amount to take care of the bonus 
legislation, but would not by at least $200,000,000 take care of 
all the appropriations provided for in legislation that is very 
likely to pass. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my colleague that the statement 
which I saw in the newspaper, and which was the basis of my 
observation, declared that the Senator had said that the new 
tax bill which passed the Senate a few days ago would yield 
sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the Government for 
the next fiscal year. I did not know of the qualifications which 
the Senator makes now. I am glad to know his position be- 
cause I have attempted to ascertain what the receipts of the 
Government will be from the new tax bill and what appropria- 
tions will be made which will be charges in the Treasury for 


the coming year; and it is my opinion that there will be a 
deficit of several hundred million dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT, I have no doubt, if those bills become laws, 
that the deficit will occur. I simply rose for the purpose of 
having it distinctly understood, because there were so few in 
the Senate when we were discussing the question. I think the 
Record will show that I made the statement, at least half a 
dozen times, that the only way the expenses of the Govern- 
ment would be paid this year without a deficit would be to 
keep within the expenditures estimated by the Budget. That 
is the only way that we can avoid a deficit. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill a question. He said upon yesterday that 
there was no intention, through any readjustment of postal 
rates, of taking care of the expenses which will be incurred 
by reason of the passage of the bill. I want to ask him if 
the House bill, with which I am not familiar, contemplates 
any change in that respect so as to take care of the expenses? 

Mr. EDGE. Answering the Senator’s query, the original 
bill presented to the House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads was a counterpart of the bill now before the Senate. 
The bill was the product of a joint committee of the Senate 
and House. What has happened to the bill on the other side 
of the Capitol since it was presented to the full committee I 
am unable to say. I understand it has been changed in many 
particulars, but I am really not sufficiently familiar with it 
to answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only House bill that I have seen does 
not provide for any increase in postal rates to take care of 
the increased expenditures under the pending bill. There may 
be one that I have missed, but I have tried to follow every one 
of them. There is no bill that I have seen which has been 
introduced in the House that undertakes to provide for the 
increased expenditures. 

Mr. EDGE. Unless the bill has been amended in committee 
or on the floor of the House, it does not provide for any 
revenue. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the question because while I think in all 
probability there is much justice in the proposed change of 
Salaries, I do not think I shall vote for the bill unless some- 
thing of the kind is incorporated in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be reported again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Olerk will read the 
amendment. 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 43, after line 21, insert as 
a new paragraph the following: 


Hereafter 50 minutes night work performed by assistant superin- 
tendents and foremen assigned to night tours of duty, also special 
clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second class post offices, car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service, railway postal clerks, substitute 
railway postal clerks, and laborers in the Railway Mail Service, and 
employees of the motor-vehicle service shall be computed as one hour 
of service: Provided further, That night work shall be defined as any 
work done between tbe hours of 6 o'clock post meridian and 6 o'clock 
ante meridian. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know how the—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
spoken once on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobo] to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 15, at the end of line 11, 
insert the following: — 


And provided, That post-office inspectors shall not be eligible for 
transfer or appointment to any executive or supervisory position in 
the Postal Service other than in the inspection division and within 
two years after they have ceased to be inspectors. 


Mr. DILL. My reason for offering the amendment is that 
the inspection service in the Post Office Department is a sery- 
ice that is peculiarly different from any other service. The 
inspectors are in a way judges of the work of other employees, 
and as they go about from one post office to another inyesti- 
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gating the work of the various employees they make reports. 
They learn of coming vacancies, and by their reports there is a 
temptation to create vacancies, or at least to prevent promotion. 
I am not accusing them of doing this, but the temptation ex- 
ists. They learn of the vacancies and become applicants and 
are often appointed. 

I am not familiar with other States, but what has happened 
in my own State during the past two or three years impresses 
it upon me more firmly. The three large cities of my State 
to-day haye postmasters who have reached those positions 
through the inspection service. They were inspectors, and 
from their positions as inspectors they were promoted to the 
position of postmaster. They learned the conditions existing, 
and where they thought there was an opportunity they got out 
of the inspection service, making their application and then 
being promoted to assistant postmaster, and later being pro- 
moted to postmaster. The postmaster of Seattle, Mr. Baekus, 
was formerly an inspector. He was appointed assistant post- 
master and then promoted to postmaster. The postmaster at 
Tacoma was formerly inspector, became assistant postmaster, 
and when the Demoeratie postmaster’s time expired he was 
promoted to postmaster. The postmaster in my own town of 
Spokane was formerly an inspector, secured the position of as- 
sistant postmaster when there came a vacaney, and is now post- 
master. 

I am not saying that any of those men are unfit for their 
positions, but I do think that men in a position of inspection 
who make reports ought to be prohibited from having the temp- 
tation of reporting conditions adversely that might make for 
them an opportunity for promotion in the supervisory force. 
For that reason I have offered the amendment providing that 
no man in the inspection service may be promoted to any posi- 
tion outside of the inspection service, sueh as supervisory force, 
within a period of two years after he leaves the inspection sery- 
ice. I do not think it will add a cent to the expense of the bill 
when it is administered, and I think it is in the interest of the 
best service in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, my attention was drawn to the 
Senator’s amendment only a moment ago. My general objec- 
tion would be, as it appeals to me now, that it unnecessarily 
curtails or controls the administration of the post offices of 
the country. Of course, the rank of an inspector is a high rank 
in the Postal Service, as the Senator well knows. To say that 
a man who reaches that position shall not be eligible for trans- 
fer or appointment to any executive or supervisory position, it 
seems to me, would unnecessarily limit his opportunity for 
natural advancement, I would say that the very fact that he 
serves perhaps for years in the Postal Service and has gone 
up perhaps from some minor position until he has become an 
imspector would be the very reason why he should be considered 
for some higher advisory or executive position. It would seem 
to me to curb. unnecessarily the control of the administration 
of the Post Office Department and in addition to that to limit 
the opportunity and possibility for a man to forge ahead. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes, I take it, however, that 
there is a difference between the man who is reporting upon 
the work of all other employees and the ordinary employee in 
the ordinary work of the post office. In other words, the in- 
spectors are to a certain extent judges of the post-office service, 
and because of that there is a temptation even to the fairest 
of men to report adversely on a man or to secure a position 
which he would not otherwise know anything about or have the 
right to secure. 

Mr. EDGE. I recognize that that is what I would term an 
“extreme possibility,” but an inspector is more or less a judge, 
as the Senator said, or at least he is checking up any possible 
defects or violations of the postal laws. That is his position 
and his work. That does not make him friends. It makes 
quite the opposite. To say, in addition, that he shall absolutely 
be kept from further promotion is a principle which does not 
appeal to me. We might just as well carry that principle to 
the Army. There are necessarily inspecting officers in the 
Army, inspectors general, and so forth, and inspection officers 
of lower ranks. If because they occupy a dificult position they 
were to some extent kept from a natural and proper promotion, 
it would not be very much recognition of the service they were 
rendering. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I regret that this bill has been 
reported by the committee in the form in which I find it. In 
the course of the past few months I have had extensive corre- 
spondence with those who are interested in an increase of 
postal salaries; I have had many interviews with those per- 


sons. I myself went before the joint committee and made a 
Statement in fayor of an inerease in postal salaries; but in 
every statement that I made and in every letter that I wrote 
I coupled this condition with my request—that while, in my 
judgment, postal salaries ought to be increased, there ought 
to be at the same time such a readjustment. of postal rates as 
would make the Post Office Department practically self-sup- 
porting. It was my understanding that such a bill would be 
reported by the committee, but on examining the pending bill 
I discover that not a single word is contained in it in reference 
to an increase in postal revenues; that nothing has been done 
toward the readjustment of postage rates. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I assume from the Senator’s statement that he 
was not in the Chamber on yesterday when that phase of the 
pending legislation was thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not then present, I regret to say. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to take the Senators time, but 
in just one minute I will state the reason for the action of the 
committee, which was unanimous. No change was recom- 
mended in existing rates mainly because of the fact that, with 
an appropriation of a half million dollars provided by the last 
Congress, the Post Office Department is now engaged in ascer- 
taining in a businesslike way where they can and where they 
should inerease rates. If it shall be deemed degirable to do 
so, they have the power under existing legislation to increase 
the rates where it would seem to be most feasible, namely, 
for pareel-post packages, without additional legislation, as 
soon as the facts shall have been ascertained, but only upon 
the ascertainment of the facts. 

We are only following the precedent set by the four previous. 
salary readjustment bills which have heretofore been passed 
without changing the postal rates. Increased salaries have 
been absorbed by the increased business, and there has. been 
absolutely no financial diffieulty involved. If I had the time, I 
could read statements to the Senator showing that fact, but L 
can assure him that this phase of the responsibility was given 
most careful consideration. Ultimately some adjustment should 
be made, but if these salaries should be raised, then, in my 
judgment, the inerease should not depend upon the raising of 
revenue. The increase is either justified or it is not justified. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr: President, the explanation made by the 
Senator from New Jersey but gives point to what I was under- 
taking to say. It seems to me the only businesslike way of 
handling this great question is for the department to go on 
with the work which he has indicated and to make its plans for 
the readjustment of rates, so that the revenues shall be fn 
sight; but this bill proposes to increase the expenses of the 
Post Office Department by at least $70,000,000 a year before 
we get through with it, without any revenue at all being in 
sight to take care of it. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is not a businesslike way 
of handling this great problem. It is no more businesslike than 
it was a few weeks ago, when, practically without debate and 
without investigation, the Senate adopted the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois proposing very materially 
to reduce certain postage rates, without any inquiry as to the 
facts, simply because it would be a desirable thing to do. 

It would be nice if we could so conduct the Post Office De- 
partment as not to have any postage rates at all; but we have 
got to look at this question, I think, in a businesslike sort of 
way. I am just as much interested in the proper inerease of 
postal salaries as is any other Member of this body ; but I pro- 
pose to stand upon the proposition which I have heretofore 
stated, namely, that the change in salaries must be accompanied 
by a revision of the postage rates, so that, in so far as it may 
be, the Post Office Department will be self-sustaining, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield te my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. I fully agree with what my colleague has stated, 
and I made a short statement on yesterday to the same effect. 
The serious aspect of this proposed legislation was expressed 
by the Senator who has it in charge when he stated that the 
salaries should have no connection with the revenue that comes 
in through the Post Office Department. That means that we 
are proposing in the case what it is hoped may be a self- 
supporting agency of the Government, without reference to 
whether that self-support shali be provided, to go into the 
Treasury for a subsidy. I want to know where this thing is 
going to end if we start in on that basis. For that reason T 
can not give my support to this proposed legislation until I 
know that the means by which we can pay are forthcoming. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. As a matter of fact, the administration of the 
Post Office Department, with very few exceptions, has never 
been self-sustuining. I have already tried to make clear and 
plain that in the past salary increases have always necessarily 
resulted in a greater deficit the next year, which, however, 
according to facts which are already in the Recorzp—and I shall 
not repeat them—was quickly absorbed in the increased busi- 
ness of the department. 

Mr. WILLIS. How is the increase in salaries going to in- 
crease the business of the department? 

Mr. EDGE. The increase in salary will only nominally con- 
tribute to increase business; but I refer more particularly to 
the natural increase of business. Every year the department's 
business increases. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from New Jersey to the fact that by his own report it 
is shown that the deficit for the fiscal year 1923 was $28,578,- 
760.02—approximately $30,000,000. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. That deficit may be taken care of by a very 
small increase in the parcel-post rates, but when that is sug- 
gested we receive a deluge of protests against such an increase. 
How would the Senator from Ohio meet that condition? 

Mr. WILLIS. I expected to be asked that question, for that 
question was propounded when I was before the Senator's 
committee. On the floor of the Senate, however, without in- 
quiry, is not the place to undertake to settle that question; 
but I do say that by the method which has been outlined; after 
careful inquiry by the department, obviously there can be such 
a fair adjustment of postal rates as will make the department, 
approximately at least, self-supporting. At any rate, if we 
are to consider that a desideratum toward which we shall 
work, the fair way to promote it is not to provide in addition 
more expenses amounting to $70,000,000 without giving con- 
sideration to this question of revenue, so that we shall have a 
deficit of approximately $100,000,000; that is all. 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 
It has always been to me a matter of pride that the Post 
Office Department was an illustration of a business so con- 
ducted by the Government as not to make it necessary to go 
down into the pockets of the taxpayers to pay expenses; yet it 
is here proposed that we shall so legislate—improvidently and 
beforehand—that we shall have a deficit of $100,000,000, jn the 
hope perhaps that may be somehow made up. 

I am going to stand by my original proposition. I am in 
fayor of an increase in postal salaries, but before I shall vote 
for the bill I want the committee to bring in a proposition for 
a revision of postal rates so as to make the income sufficient 
to pay these salaries, Now I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey propounded a 
question a moment ago as to how we expected the business of 
the Post Office Department to increase. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. WIrIIs] has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement I have 10 minutes in which to speak on the 
bill. I have been speaking on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio can 
speak 10 minutes upon the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall take only one-half minute of the Sena- 
tors time. I will point the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the postal revenues for 1928, the past year, were ap- 
proximately $48,000,000 in excess of the revenues for 1922. In 
that year ulone—tlie last year of which we have any record, 
and, of course, the last year of which we could have any 
record—the income of the department increased $48,000,000. 
That is a considerable portion of the $60,000,000—not $70,- 
000,000 as the Senator has stated—for which this bill calls, 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it the contention of the Senator from New 
Jersey that, without any readjustment of postal rates, the busi- 
ness of the department will so increase as to absorb this pro- 
posed increase of salaries? Is that the contention of the 
Senator? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey frankly believes 
that the increase in two or three years would have that 
result, but he does not take the position, to be perfectly clear, 
that postal rates should not be readjusted. He takes the posi- 
tion as clearly and emphatically as he can take it that such 


increase should not haye relationship to the wisdom or the 
justice of readjusting postal salaries, 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from New Jersey is a great busi- 
hess man. Would he conduct his business upon that basis? 

Mr. EDGE. Most assuredly. 

Mr. WILLIS, I accept the Senator's statement, but I have 
poe ee respect for his judgment to believe that he would 
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Mr. EDGE. If I wanted to get the teamwork and the 
absolute interest in the business that I would have to have 
in order to make it a success, I would try first to be fair to 
my employees. 

Sari SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the $48,000,000 increase in 
revenues, there was a deficit at the end of the fiscal year of 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and it is here proposed to add to that 
so that it will be a hundred million dollars. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; so that it will be $100,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know that I could make my position 
more definite by an extended speech. My position is simply 
this: Here is a great business proposition that ought to be 
handled in a businesslike fashion, and yet any man who will 
look the facts in the face must admit that if we pass this bill 
without any provision at all for increased revenues through a 
readjustment of rates we are doing that which no sane business 
concern would do. 

I ask Senators to put to themselves this question: Why, in 
the long run, should the people who pay taxes and do not ex- 
tensively use the mails be compelled to pay the bills of those 
who do use the mails? I think the Post Office Department 
ought to be conducted as a business that shall be at least ap- 
proximately self-supporting, and therefore, Mr. President, so 
believing, I must regretfully take the position that, though I 
am in favor of an increase in postal salaries, I think that 
increase should be coupled with a revision of postal rates so 
as to provide the revenue out of which the increased salaries 
may be paid. Because the investigation is now under way, I 
believe that can be done in a comparatively short time, and so 
believing, I shall feel it to be my duty, regretfully, to vote 
against this measure in its present form, hoping and believing 
that at an early date we shall have an opportunity to vote for 
a measure to increase salaries and at the same time readjust 
postal rates so as to provide the funds to meet the increased 
expenditures, Š 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have listened with that close 
attention which I always give to the remarks of the able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris], but, in my judgment, he is not 
at his best to-day. When he stood by his guns in support of the 
soldiers’ adjusted insurance bonus bill he was at his best. I 
think he does to-day not rise to the high standard that he 
reached the other day. 

The Senator has dwelt upon the question of making the Post 
Office Department “ self-supporting.” Of all the tedious men in 
publie life is a Postmaster General who keeps harping upon 
the theory that he must cripple the Post Office Service in order 
to avoid a deficit in his department. This is now the time to 
tell Senators that the business of this Government is not con- 
ducted for profit but is conducted for the general welfare, 

We have in the West a pestiferous set of fellows with leggings 
and bifurcated hair who come through our national forests and 
say: The forests are not self-supporting. They are not paying 
a profit. We must increase the fees for grazing livestock in 
the national forests, because we must make a profit out of them 
and must make these forests self-supporting.” These pestif- 
erous folk forget that the forests are the Nation's lungs; they 
forget that our forests are the places where we grow the timber 
for the business enterprises of the Nation and are the sources 
of our water supply. 

Doctrinaires say the Post Office must be self-supporting, and 
that the man who does not use the Post Office ought not to be 
required to pay for its support. 

In my opinion, we ought to care but little whether the 
Post Office is self-supporting or not. 

The Postal Service is the agency by which we transport in- 
formation to the people. It is the agency by which our power- 
ful race sends out information at cheap rates. If the present 
Postmaster General is unable to prevent a deficit, it will not 
weigh against him, in my opinion. 
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Some persons say the Army does not pay; the Navy does not 
pay. Some folk see only money profits, but there are intangible 
profits just as powerful and necessary as are money profits. 
We do not want our national forests to pay money profits. We 
do not want our Army and Navy to pay money profits. The 
dividends and profits of our publie schools are informed and 
educated young ladies and young gentlemen. The post office al- 
ways pays profits, intangible profits. Our dividends are in the 
transportation and dissemination at cheap rates of reading 
matter. The Army and the Navy pay. They are the means of 
our Nation’s tranquilization, its dignity, and its defense. The 
forest reserves pay, not money profits but real potential profits, 
and in some places in the West their management is becoming 
odious, because an attempt is being made by men looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope to get money profits 
out of the forests. 

Let us have done with the business of trying to make money 
profits out of the post office and the national forests. Govern- 
ment is but a harness, sir, to draw civilization’s load. If we 
transport documents, letters, and papers at reasonable rates, 
we may receive but small money dividends, but we shall re- 
ceive durable and imperishable dividends by having an in- 
formed Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. DILL] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. DILL, I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 15, at the end of line 11, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


And provided, That post-cffice inspectors shall not be eligible for 
transfer or appointment to any executive or supervisory position in the 
Postal Service other than in the inspection division and within two 
years after they have ceased to be inspectors. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there seems to be running 
all through this bill a fear—at least a kind of apprehension— 
that somebody will be required to work over eight hours at 
some time or other. 

On page 26 there is a provision in Ene 11 to the effect that 
the special clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second 
class post offices and carriers in the City Deliyery Service shall 
be required to work not more than eight hours a day. 

On page 31, in line 19, there is a provision that special me- 
chanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-me- 
chanics, and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service 
shall be required to work not more than eight hours a day. 

On page 37, in line 18, there is a provision— 


That service of clerks shall be based on an average of not exceeding 
eight bours daily. 


And on page 38, in line 2, there is a provision that— 


Railway postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices and 
transfer offices and laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be re- 
quired to work not more than eight hours a day. 


There may be some reason for all this, but I can not quite 
understand why there should be a special limitation of that 
sort. In my judgment, if every employee of the Government, 
especially when occupied in the offices, were required to work 
eight hours a day we could diminish the force by from 10 to 
20 per cent. We could get rid of a good deal of deadwood. 
Some inefficient, weak employees might be dispensed with: but 
if all employees of the Government were required to work not 
less than eight hours a day—not exceeding eight hours, but at 
least eight hours a day—we could accomplisl. a great deal of 
good and save the Government a great deal of expense. 

I can not understand why we are so careful here to assure 
everybody that no one shall be required to work exceeding eight 
hours a day at any time, There may be some reason for that, 
and I should be glad to have the Senator having the bill in 
charge explain it; and for that purpose I am going to move, 
on page 31, line 19, to strike out more“ and insert less,“ so 
that it will read: 


That special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver- 
mechanics, and garagement-drivers in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be required to work not less than eight hours a day. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
language in the bill referred to is existing law, so far as that 
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Is concerned. While that is no reason why it should not be 
improved if it can be improved, I am merely drawing the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that this is merely a copy of 
existing law. It has received no discussion by the committee, 
because it seemed simply to carry out the well-known policy of 
an: Government that eight hours should constitute a day’s 
abor. 

There are some classes of the service—rural mail carriers, 
for instance—that come to my mind where they could not pos- 
sibly work eight hours a day. In other words, they have not 
a full star route of 24 miles; they may have a very short route, 
and go out and finish their delivery and be back in three or 
four hours. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are not limiting them in any way as 
to hours of work. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator speaks of amending the bill in 
various sections in order to use the word “ less,” so as to read 
“shall work not less than eight hours,” instead of saying “ shall 
work not more than eight hours.” I am afraid that in some 
cases that might merely keep men standing around, doing 
nothing, because there is nothing for them to do, I do not 
know. It is just a possibility. 

Anyhow, what particular advantage is there in changing the 
language of existing law? Eight hours constitutes a day’s 
work. These people are employed eight hours. The carriers 
and clerks, so far as I am informed, are all employed eight 
hours. They are expected to be. This provision does not pre- 
yent their being worked overtime at all. Immediately follow- 
ing the section that the Senator has read the bill says that in 
cases of emergency, or if the needs of the service require, and 
it is not practicable to employ substitutes, special clerks, clerks, 
laborers, and so forth, shall work overtime. I mean, it 
seems to me that it is not an important matter, and it might in 
some way confuse the administration of the act if we 
changed it. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why specify “not more than eight 
hours“? Why not say “eight hours,” if you do not want to 
use the words “more” or “less,” and say that they shall be 
resuired to work eight hours? 

Mr. EDGE. That would have the same effect. Whether it 
said “not more than eight” or “eight,” it would mean eight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, they are not obliged to work 
over eight hours. I am willing to adopt the eight-hour day. 
That is all right; but if a man should happen to stay 10 min- 
utes overtime he ought not to be permitted to put in a claim 
for overtime work, it seems to me, and we ought not to open 
the door for that sort of possibility. Why not require the 
employees, and especially those engaged in offices, to work eight 
hours à day, not less; not provide that it shall not exceed that, 
but that it shall be eight hours? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Why is eight hours so sacred away from Washing- 
ton and only seven hours here? What is the difference—the 
climate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not understand. I was just saying 
a minute ago that if we would adopt the rule of eight hours, 
we would reduce the force employed by the Government here 
from 10 to 20 per cent, and it ought to be done. Eight hours 
is not too long for a healthy individual to work, 

Mr. EDGE. I can not see anything in existing law which in 
any way relieves an employee of the Postal Service from work- 
ing the full eight hours. The language is perfectly clear. It 
says he shall not work more than eight hours unless it comes 
under the emergency basis of overtime, The language may be 
somewhat unnecessary, but it simply recognizes the standard 
eight-hour day. I am afraid any change might perhaps intro- 
duce some confusion ; that is all. That is my only objection to 
the suggestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senate wishes to stand by that, of 
course, I am going to submit. I am simply going to test the 
matter by moving that on page 31, line 19, we strike out 
“more” and insert “less.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which will 
be stated. 1 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 31, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out more“ and insert “ less.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer another amendment 
in line with that thought. On page 37, in lines 18 and 19, I 
move to strike out the words “not exceeding,” so that it will 
read: 
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That service of clerks shall be based on an average of eight bours | 
daily, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Provcrear CLERK. On page 87, lines 18 and 19, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “ not exceeding.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer one more amendment, on page 38, 
line 2, to strike out the word “more” and insert the word 
“ less,” so that it will read: 


Railway postal clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices and 
transfer offices and laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be re- 
quired to work not less than eight hours a day. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. - ; 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Priscar GrerK. On page 41, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “physician's certificate,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ certificate of a physician or other practitioner.’ 

Mr. EDGR. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. This amendment represents in effect the 
omnibus pension bills which were reported at the last Con- 
gress and have been reported again at this Congress. It 
seems almost impossible to secure consideration of these omni- 
bus bills. The amount of money involved is not large—perhaps 
one-half of 1 per cent of the cost of the bill which is pending. 
I should say that $300,000 would cover all of them. 

It seems to me that these bills should be given consideration. 
The Committee on Pensions have put in a great deal of work 
in making up the different bills. The House, by their com- 
mittee, have put in a great deal of work. 

The lower House has passed these bills, and either one of 
two things ought to occur: If it is to be the policy of Con- 
gress not to pass any pension bills, the Committee on Pensions 
should be abolished, and this policy should be done away with. 
But it is unfair; it is unjust to have the bills continuously and 
eternally on the calendar and by objection of one or two 
Senators prevented from having any consideration whatever. 
I have no quarrel with any person who may oppose the policy 
of granting pensions, but I say that the bills are entitled to 
consideration; they are entitled to be voted on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are these private pension bills? 

Mr. BURSUM. Just private pension bills. Nearly every 
Member of the Senate has one or two or three bills included in 
the amendments to the bill I have just submitted. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator the status of 
the bill providing for an increase of pensions to disabled 
Spanish-American War soldiers. What is the committee doing 
toward bringing that bill in? 

Mr. BURSUM. The bill is in the committee, It probably 
will be considered, 

Mr. DIAL. About when does the Senator expect to report 
on it? 

Mr. BURSUM. I could not say. I can not speak for the 
committee, I can only speak of what we have done. 

Mr. DIAL. I am afraid the Senator has not done much. 

Mr. BURSUM. We have done the best we can. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, I recognize the seeming pop- 
ularity of the measure pending, but I do enter a protest 
against having it used as the vehicle through which to pass 
every other type of legislation. A very meritorious bill was 
added to it at the session yesterday, and that, I 
will go to conference. But if this omnibus pension bill, as 
I understand it to be, be added as an amendment to the bill, 
then the conferees would have to discuss and consider and 
decide the great subject of individual pensions. 


I am. totally opposed to that type of legislation. I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Senator's bill. I presume 
it represents the careful thought of the Committee on Pen- 
sions, but it does not represent the careful thought or the 
individual knowledge of the members of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, who will form the conference com- 
mittee on the pending bill, naturally, under the rules of the 
Senate. Personally, I feel that this amendment, without going 
into any detail as to its merits, being in no way germane 
to the subject of the measure in my charge, should not be 
added to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey about the statements used to defeat the in- 
creased amounts in this bill that there will be a deficit if we 
pass this bill. I would like to know if the committee went 
into the question of the amount of postage charged certain 
periodicals on which the Government loses millions annually? 
I favor this bill, and I know the Senator from New Jersey, 
the able business man he is, would not favor it unless it 
was a business proposition. I do not believe he would favor 
an amendment that would bring a deficit, but if there should 
be one, we could certainly make it up on periodicals referred 
to, and other things, and do justice by the underpaid postal 
employees. 

Mr. President, last year when Congress was not in session 
I visited every section of my State and investigated the work 
and pay of the rural carriers and all other postal employees 
covered under this bill, and I am sure they deserve all and 
even more than the increase in pay under this bill. I am 
familiar with the wear and tear and expense of keeping up 
their automobiles in carrying the mail, and it gives me great 
pleasure to yote for 4 cents a mile for the carriers’ upkeep of 
cars instead of 3 cents, recommended by the committee. I am 
glad to support every increase offered to the bill. There are 
no more faithful Government employees than those in the 
Postal Service, and justice should be done them now and not 
delay. Living expenses have greatly increased since the 
pay of postal employees was fixed. Just think of the danger 
and risk of life of the clerks in the Railway Mail Service. 
Whenever there is a wreck, a mail clerk is nearly always 
among those injured, and fhey run great risk when on duty. 
I could mention the splendid work of the postmasters and 
clerks and other employees, but I realize that under the rule 
a Senator can only speak 10 minutes, and my time is now up. 

Mr. EDGE. In answer to the Senator from Georgia, there 
is nothing in the bill which in any way refers or relates to 
postal rates. The question of revised postal rates is now 
under consideration by the department, and the committee, as 
I have attempted to explain, has decided unanimously not to 
eonsider that at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood that there was nothing about 
that in this bill, but I wanted to say that I am going to vote 
for the bill, even if it will result in a deficit, with the idea 
that Congress can put increased postal rates on such periodi- 
cals as I have mentioned. 

Mr. EDGE. In that connection, permit me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey has spoken once on this amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from Georgia will retain the 
floor, perhaps he will yield to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator can speak in my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed that 
no Senator shall speak more than once upon any amendment. 

Mr. EDGE, I thoroughly recognize the decision as correct, 
and I ask the Senator from Georgia if he will yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senater from New Jersey for an interruption in the speech of 
the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. EDGE. Before the joint committee, on the occasion of 
public hearings on all bills, including bills which included 
propositions for a revision of the revenues, the Postmaster 
General said as follows: 


No readjustment of postage rates or fees for special services can be 
made intelligently until this ascertainment has been made. 


Speaking of the cost ascertainment now in progress That is 
a direct statement from the Postmaster General, and I hope it 
will answer the several inquiries on the part of Senators as to 
why the committee did not take up that phase of the responsi- 
bility at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. when does the Postmaster 
General say he will give us that information? 

Mr. EDGE. Approximately in two or three months. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I note the objection of the 
Senator from New Jersey relating to this amendment. If the 
Senate should be willing to agree upon a time to take up the 
pension legislation, I would be willing to withdraw the amend- 
ment, and seeking such an arrangement I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the omnibus pension bill be taken up for consideration 
immediately after the present bill has been disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator must know that 
arrangement can not be entered into. I object. 

Mr. BURSUM. May we make it some other time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I want to say that I do not approve 
of the process of legislating which is implied in the Senator’s 
attitude. The Senate has a right to determine proposals upon 
their merits. There will be no unanimous consent under the 
conditions which the Senator has suggested. The subject mat- 
ter of the amendment has no relation whatever to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. I hope the Senator will pay attention to this 
phase of the proposition. This bill has been pending for two 
years, with no consideration whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To what bill does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BURSUM. The omnibus pension bill, comprising just 
private pension bills. 

Mr. KING. We passed an omnibus pension bill last session. 

Mr. BURSUM. No; we did not. It was on the table. We 
failed to pass it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it would be so repugnant to 
my conception of proper methods of legislation to tie an omni- 
bns pension bill to such a measure as the one now pending, it 
would so violate my conception of the way in which measures 
ought to be considered and disposed of here, that I will state 
that I object now, and I shall object at any subsequent time to 
any such suggestion. 

Mr. BURSUM. I agree that it is not the proper method of 
passing legislation, but that may also be said about the amend- 
ment regarding campaign contributions which was put on this 
very bill yesterday. It is not the method which should be pur- 
sued, but there is justification, in my mind, after a bill has been 
delayed for two years, in trying to obtain action upon it in 
almost any way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator why he has not 
moved to proceed to the consideration of the omnibus pension 
bill to which he has referred. Within my recollection the 
Senate has not even had an opportunity of voting upon the 
question. The Senator's statement clearly implies that some 
oppressive or unfair process has prevented the consideration 
of the measure to which he refers. 

Mr. BURSUM. Time and time again I asked consent at 
the last session, and finally, two days prior to adjournment, I 
did obtain an opportunity to make a motion, but the bill was 
not acted upon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As the Senator knows, that frequently 
happens. In the confusion and pressure of public business that 
always occurs near the end of a session of Congress, frequently 
measures are not considered which deserye consideration, It 
is not possible to grant the request the Senator has made. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico has already spoken once upon the amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM. I rise to make a privileged motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Upon that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. EDGE. A parliamentary inquiry. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, at not later than 1 o’clock we are 
supposed to vote on the bill and all amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are 
demanded upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Shall 
the committee amendment proposed as a substitute be agreed 
to as amended? 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall in the 
Senate renew my amendment on page 39, line 22. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 

ety heed in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
ole . 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to offer an amendment similar to 
that reserved by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] 
for a vote in the Senate. On page 39, line 22, I move to 
strike out the numeral “3” and to insert the numeral “ 4,” 
making it read “4 cents per mile.” 

Mr. DIAL. That is practically the same amendment I in- 
tended to offer. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 39, line 22, strike out the 
shaa and insert in lieu the numeral 4,“ so that it 
will read: 


In addition to the salary herein provided, each carrier in rural 
Mail Delivery Service shall be paid for equipment maintenance a sum 
equal to 4 cents per mile per day for each mile or major fraction of 
a mile scheduled. 


Mr. DIAL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FE&kNALD|] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NrEety] 
and vote “yea.” If the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] were present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Has my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], 
yo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rerp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. McNARY. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris} is absent from the Chamber on official business. I 
would like to have this statement stand for the day. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo]. If present, I under- 
stand that he would vote as I intend to yote, I am therefore 
at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire whether the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT 
voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRIS] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. If the Senator from 
Colorado were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has a general pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is necessarily absent. My infor- 
mation is that he is paired. If he were present and at liberty 
to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 23, as follows: 


pro tempore. That Senator has not 


YEAS—54 
Ashurst Frazier McKellar Smith 
Brookhart 8 McKinley Spencer 
Broussard McNa Stanfield 
Bursum Harrel — 602 d Stanley 
Cameron Harris ie Stephens 
Capper Harrison Overman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Copeland Howell Ralston Underwood 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Shields Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash, Shipstead Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Shortridge 
Fletcher Ladd Simmons ` 

NAYS—23 
Bayard Colt Fess Hale 
Borah Curtis George Keyes 
Brandegee Edge Glass King 


Lodge Pepper Smoot Watson 
McLean Phipps Sterling Willis 
Moses Ransdell Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—19 
Adams Ernst Lenroot Owen 
Ball Fernald McCormick Reed, Mo. 
Bruce Ferris Neely Reed, Pa. 
Couzens Greene Norbeck Warren 
Elkius La Follette Norris 


So Mr. Frazrer’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Will 
the Senate concur in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole? 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

Mr. EDGR. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). On the final vote 
on the bill I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferris]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when Mr. Nee.x’s name was called). The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is necessarily absent. 
A state-wide election is being held to-day in the State of West 
Virginia and he is in attendance upon it. He is paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Ferxarn]. If present and at lib- 
erty to vote, the Senator from West Virginia would yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. McNARY. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
nis] is absent on account of official business. If present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and state that if the 
Senator from Missouri were present he would yote as I have 
voted. I therefore allow my vote to stand. E 

Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen]. If he were present he would vote as I have voted. 
So I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. If the Senator from 
Colorado were present and permitted to vote, he would vote 

yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the afirmative). In 
view of the statement of the Senator from Nevada, I am at 
liberty to vote, and therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after haying voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. RALSTON. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Ferris] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent he would vote “ yea.” 

8 1 result was announced —xeas 73, nays 3, not voting 20, as 
‘ollows: 


passage of 


Has 


YEAS—73 
Ashurst Fletcher Lodge Simmons 
Ball Frazier McKellar Smith 
Bayard George McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Gerry McLean Stanfield 
Brookhart Glass MecNar. Stanley 
Broussard Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Bursum Hale Loses Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Oddie Swanson 
Capper Harris Overman ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Colt Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell | Pittman Waish, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif, Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Robinson Meller 
Dial Jones, Wash, Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Shields 
Edge Keyes Shipstead 
Edwards Ladd Shortridge 


LXY——605 


NAYS—3 

Borah Fess Willis 

NOT VOTING—20 
Adams Fernald Lenroot wen 
Bruce erris McCormick Reed, Mo 
Couzens Greene Neely Reed, Pa. 
Elkins 1 Norbeck Smoot 
Ernst La Follette Norris Warren 


So the bill was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5573) granting 
certain public lands to the city of Shreveport, La., for reservoir 


purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6482) author- 
izing the Postmaster General to contract for mail-messenger 
service. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 1, which is a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States giving Congress 
power to limit or prohibit child labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from California a question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In the interest of expediting the mat- 


-ter I wish to suggest to the Senator for his consideration 


whether it would not be wiser to move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution already passed by 
the House of Representatives providing for a similar con- 
stitutional amendment. That joint resolution is identical in 
language with the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr, LODGE. That substitution may be moved later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, The motion to substitute the House 
joint resolution for the Senate joint resolution may be made 
a little later on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose to make 
the same suggestion to the Senator from California as that 
which has been offered by the Senator from Connecticut. We 
have on the calendar of the Senate the House joint resolution, 
which is identical with the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order that at this hour 
the motion made by the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT -pro tempore. The Senate having been 
in recess, the motion is debatable, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from California. I do not intend in any way at all to delay 
the consideration of the joint resolution, but I suppose that 
when it shall have been made the unfinished business, as the 
Senator from California has proposed, for to take it up now 
would make it the unfinished business, the joint resolution will 
give way to appropriation bills. There is one very important 
appropriation bill now ready to come before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are at present discussing or 
attempting to discuss the question as to whether or not we 
shall take up Senate Joint Resolution 1, or, as I think would 
be more preferable, to take up House Joint Resolution 184. 
The two joint resolutions are absolutely identical. House Joint 
Resolution 184 has already passed the House, and if we should 
pass it here that would end the subject. If we should pass the 
Senate joint resolution, I suppose we could then take up House 
Joint Resolution 184 and substitute it for Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1; but why should we temporize? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will allow me, I desife to say what he suggests may be done 
after we have taken up the Senate joint resolution, After that 
shall have been done, it will be entirely proper to substitute 
House Joint Resolution 184 for Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But why should we not first take 
up House Joint Resolution 184? 

Mr. LODGE. The House joint resolution can not be substi- 
tuted for the Senate resolution until the Senate resolution shall 
have first been taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I can see no reason why the 
Senate may not now proceed to the consideration of House 
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Joint Resolution 184 as well as proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. : 

Mr. LODGE. There is no reason why the Senate should not 
do so, except that the Senator from California does not want 
to lose the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the House joint resolution may be 
substituted for the Senate joint resolution, of course I have no 
objection, but I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it be in order for the Senator from 
California to substitute for his motion to take up Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 a motion to take up House Joint Resolution 1847 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from California can withdraw his motion to 
take up the Senate joint resolution and then move that the 
Senate take up the House joint resolution. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, being thus advised, and 
my desire being to bring on for immediate consideration the 
joint resolution proposing the constitutional amendment if 
permitted under the rules to do so, I withdraw the motion I 
made to take up Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 and in lieu 
thereof I move that the Senate take up House Joint Resolution 
No. 184. The two resolutions, as has been stated by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], are exactly the same both 
in language and in purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. KING. I rise to inquire what calendar number is the 
House joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is calendar No. 502. 

Mr. KING. Are both the House joint resolution and the 
Senate joint resolution upon the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are both upon the 
calendar and are identical. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from California if the joint resolution shall now be 
taken up is it his purpose to proceed right along with its 
consideration or will he permit it to be laid aside for the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills? I expect the resolution will 
be taken up, but I want to have a word or two to say about it. 
I had rather not proceed until to-morrow ; but I would not want 
to be forced to proceed at this time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Answering the Senator, I desire to say 
that if my motion shall prevail, and the joint resolution be- 
comes the unfinished business, I know of no reason why it 
could not bé temporarily laid aside in order to consider appro- 
priation bills, although there are many Senators who think that 
there will net be prolonged debate on the joint resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With that understanding, I would not 
particularly oppose taking up the joint resolution, but I cer- 
tainly should not want it disposed of to-day. ` 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I add, Mr. President, that certain 
Senators have approached me stating that they desire to leave 
the city or would be absent, and would not return for some 
days. In so far as I am personally concerned, I should be per- 
fectly willing to accommodate them if we could reach some 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the joint resolu- 
tion upon a given date and at a given hour, but it may be, as 
suggested, that we could reach a vote this afternoon on the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think that would be possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very anxious that this 
measure shall be taken up, and I hope if it is taken up the 
Senator will consent to have it laid aside for the appropriation 
bill. I am one of the Senators probably to whom he referred. 
I have to leave the city to-morrow, and I should very much 
regret not to have an opportunity to vote upon the joint resolu- 
tion. I am very much opposed to the joint resolution and I 
wish to record my protest against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution ; 


“ ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress,” 

PENSION BILLS A SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I move that the omnibus 
3 bill be made the special order for Thursday next, at 

o'clock. 

Mr. KING. I raise the point of order that, with the un- 
finished business pending, under the rule, I do not think the 
Senator from New Mexico can move the consideration of 
another bill for any designated and particular time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit that there is no point of order in 
the contention of the Senator from Utah. If the special order 
interferes with the unfinished business, the special order will 
automatically be set aside, and must walt. 

Mr. KING. I raise the point of order that when a measure is 
before the Senate undisposed of, it has, of course, necessarily 
the right of way, and we may not farm out the time in the 
future, anticipating the disposition of the pending unfinished 
business anterior to that. If that were true 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I rise to a question of privilege, and ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the House bill 3852, which 
is on the desk. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the point of order made by the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Krxe] is not well taken. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I wanted to address myself briefly to 
that question. I wanted to submit to the Chair this considera- 
tion: 

As I understand, the motion of the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHorremce] to proceed to the consideration of the child- 
labor amendment prevailed, and the child-labor amendment reso- 
lution is now before the Senate, and has not yet been tempo- 
rarily laid aside. If that is so, it seems to me the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is correct, that no 
motion upon another matter can be made while this is under 
consideration, and the Senator could not get the floor to make 
such a motion. The Senator from California has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator had not the 
floor; otherwise, he could not have been taken from the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to suggest to the Chair that by 
unanimous consent the Senate could make such an order; but 
the Senator from New Mexico has moved that a certain bill be 
taken up at a certain date next week. It seems to me that that 
is not in order while a pending measure is before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the celebrated force bill, where a motion was made to 
take up the silver bill while the force bill was pending, and that 
is the way the force bill was defeated, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will take their 
seats, so that the Senate may be in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Emphasizing what the Senator from Connecti- 
cut stated, I want to suggest to the President that if this was 
tenable at all, or if the Senator could submit any form of reso- 
lution or motion, it would have to be in the form of a resolu- 
tion, and would have to lie over for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, A special order does not dis- 
place the unfinished business, and Rule X explicitly so declares, 
if the Chair may be permitted to read the beginning of the rule: 


Any subject may, by a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present, be 
made a special order; and when the time so fixed for its consideration 
arrives the Presiding Officer shall lay it before the Senate, unless there 
be unfinished business of the preceding day, and if it is not finally . 
disposed of on that day it shall take its place on the Calendar of Special 


Orders in the order of time at which it was made special, unless it 


shall become by adjournment the unfinished business, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I sub- 
mit that even the rule which the Chair has just read contem- 
plates the submission of the special motion by resolution; and 
that under the rule automatically lies over upon objection for 
the day. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 
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' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair believes that the 
matter can be brought to the attention of the Senate by a 
motion as well as by a resolution. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, when we have just taken 
up the child labor bill, and it is now before the Senate, what 
I want to suggest is that it is not competent for a Senator to 
rise and make a motion that a bill be made the special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Until the unfinished busi- 
ness is disposed of? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Or temporarily laid aside. Here is the 
child labor amendment before the Senate. The Senator from 
New Mexico gets up and is recognized by the Chair, who 
does not know what he is going to say, and then moves that a 
special order be entered that a certain bill be taken up next 
week. On that motion there may be a roll call, if the yeas 
and nays are demanded, and other motions may supervene. 
Meantime, in my opinion, that would displace the unfinished 
business, but I do not think it is in order for the Senator to 
move that next week we take up another bill until the child 
labor amendment is at least temporarily laid aside. He could 
ask unanimous consent, but I do not think he could make the 
motion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that any Senator who may be recognized by the Chair can 
move to take up any bill that may be on the calendar, even 
though the unfinished business is not disposed of, and the 
Senator from New Mexico has moved that a certain bill be 
made a special order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree to that, Mr. President. All I 
say is that if the Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Mexico, who makes that motion, and it is put, the unfinished 
business is displaced by it if it succeeds. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. How can it be displaced? 

Mr. LODGE. We can not have two motions playing around 
here at the same time. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. 
place the unfinished business. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; a motion can be made to displace it, 

Mr. BURSUM. But no such motion has been proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. A motion can be made to displace it, un- 
doubtedly. 

Mr. BURSUM. To be sure; but I can also move for a 
special order, and if that motion is sustained by a two-thirds 
vote it fixes a special order for a specific day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And sweeps aside the unfinished busi- 
ness, 

Mr. BURSUM. But, under Rule X, eyen a special order will 
not be adhered to as against the pending unfinished business. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; the rule about special orders is 
undoubted; but this is a question of making a special order, 
which I do not think is in order unless we displace the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does the Senator undertake to set up the 
doctrine that a Senator can not make a motion which re- 
quires a two-thirds acquiescence of the Senate, and at the 
same time a Senator can make a motion which requires only 
a majority vote? 

Mr. LODGE. It is in order, of course, to move to set aside 
the unfinished business, 

Mr. BURSUM. Les. 

Mr. LODGE. That can be done; but we can not go into a 
series of motions with this matter up. 

Mr. BURSUM. But the special order has a special privilege 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I feel compelled to say that 
I think the Chair is right; that the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bursum], haying secured recognition after the so-called 
child labor amendment was made the unfinished business, was 
entitled to make the motion provided for in Rule X, and that 
it is the duty of the Chair to submit the motion to the Senate. 
If the motion prevails, the special order is fixed for the time 
stated in the motion. It does not, according to the precedents 
of the Senate, supersede the unfinished business. 

If I may be permitted to read from the precedents, the 
whole subject was discussed in an opinion by the Vice Presi- 
dent. as follows: 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Let us see if the Chair can clarify what the 
Chair thinks has heretofore been ruled and sustained by the Senate. 
It is— 

First. That by a two-thirds vote of the Senate a special order may 
be made for the consideration of a bill. 


A Member might move to dis- 


Second. If that special order shall happen to be made at an hour 
when there is unfinished business— 


That is this case exactly— 


it does not take the place of the unfinished business, the unfinished 
business proceeds and the special order has no power. 

Third. If it is set at an hour when there is no unfinished business, 
then it is before the Senate until the hour arrives for the laying of 
the unfinished business before the Senate. 

Fourth. If there be no unfinished business and it be the last subject 
considered on the day, it becomes the unfinished business of the next 
day. 
Fifth. If, however, there be unfinished business, then it remains a 
special oder, to be taken up from day to day, unless by so doing it 
shall interfere with the unfinished business of the Senate. 

That is what the Chair rules. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a question there? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not that mean that if the special 
order is made for a time in the future, it will be taken up even 
in place of the unfinished business, and it does not displace it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. All I am claiming is—and I am not sure 
about it; I am simply advancing the suggestion 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the Senator's contention. He 
takes the position that there being unfinished business before 
the Senate, the Senator from New Mexico had no right to 
make the motion to fix a special order. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No; I say, if the Senate votes in favor 
of the motion that he did make, will not that disphece the un- 
finished business now? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; not under the decision. That is the 
object of the precedent that I have just read. The motion is a 
peculiar one. It is rather an extraordinary parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and it requires a two-thirds vote to make a special order 
under these conditions. It is not like making a motion to 
supersede the unfinished business with a new order of busi- 
ness. That may be done at any time a Senator can get recogni- 
tion. It is perfectly competent for the Senator from New 
Mexico now to move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill that he has in mind, and that could be adopted 
by a simple majority vote; but the motion to fix a special order 
for a day or a time in the future requires a two-thirds vote, 
and it may be made at any time while other business is before 
the Senate without displacing that business if a Senator can 
secure the floor and get the opportunity to present it. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us vote. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I understood thoroughly that 
I had a perfect right to make a motion to displace the pending 
business; but I preferred to make the motion for a special 
order at a future time, believing that by so doing this motion 
might meet with the approval of the Senate, and the Senate 
might be agreeable to take up the bill at that particular time. 
I fixed the hour at 3 o'clock, believing that at that hour per- 
haps there would not be any important business pending, and 
the object of my motion was to take up the Dill after 3 
o'clock, when it would least interfere with other important 
matters before the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. In order that the Senate may be advised 
of the effect of its vote on the unfinished business in case the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico should prevail, I 
wish to ask the Chair, if the Senator’s motion about the special 
order should prevail, would it displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion is in order. If the motion is to make the bill 
to which reference is made a special order for to-morrow or 
next day or next week, the adoption of that motion, in the 
opinion of the Chair, would not displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Chair is right. 
so provides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hesitate to venture any opinion 
contrary to the opinion of my able friend the leader of the 
minority; but it seems to me that a procedure of that kind, 
as indicated by him, must lead to complexity and to confusion 
in the proceedings of the Senate. 

We enter to-day upon the consideration of an important 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. We make 


The rule expressly 
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it the business pending before the Senate. Obviously, we can 
not now predict the length of time that will be consumed in the 
consideration of that question. 

= ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yie 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator apparently is proceeding 
upon the theory that I have advocated the adoption of the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico. I have not done that. 
I have simply insisted that his motion is in order, and that the 
effect of the motion will be not to displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, and that it is competent for him to make the motion, 
and I think that is clearly true under the rules. 

It has happened in the practice of the Senate that a number 
of special orders have been made at the same time. Of course, 
that does result in confusion and inconvenience, but that is a 
question of policy which addresses itself to the wisdom or prac- 
ticability of granting or adopting a motion to fix a special 
order. It has no relation to the right of a Senator to move a 
special order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assume that this motion made by the 
Senator from New Mexico should be adopted, making the spe- 
cial order for a given day, Thursday; assume that the present 
unfinished business has not been concluded; does the consid- 
eration of the unfinished business continue right on until its 
completion ? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Irrespective of the special order? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and the special order goes to the 
Calendar of Special Orders. That is the express provision in 
the rule. There is not the slightest difficulty about the legal 
aspect of the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I will be through in a moment. f 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the conference report on his desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the conference report on H. R. 3852. The Chair desires 
to be perfectly clear about the matter. The Senator from North 
Carolina has a right to have the conference report laid before 
the Senate at any time, but it will not be considered without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent. I call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee [Mr. HARRELD] to 
the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. I object to taking it up at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not misconceive the atti- 
tude of my learned friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
The only point I was making was that having entered upon the 
consideration of this measure, it seemed to me that it would 
lead to confusion if we farmed out the time for the future, 
and by special rules and special resolutions, while this matter 
is the unfinished business, fixed times for the consideration 
of bills in the future. It is bound to lead to confusion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Chair may be per- 
mitted a remark, that confusion can yery easily be avoided 
by voting down the motion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. KING. I understand, but I wanted in a very delicate 
way to suggest to Senators that they can avoid that confusion 
by pursuing the course which the Chair has stated so much 
better than I could have stated it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I gave a notice that after the 
disposition of the postal compensation bill I would make a 
motion to go into executive session for the purpose of consid- 
ering the treaty with Cuba with regard to the Isle of Pines. 
That is a privileged motion, which I can make at any time. 
I merely wanted to make this statement. I shall not make 
the motion, because I am very anxious to get action on the 
measure which has been made the unfinished business, the 
child-labor resolution. Therefore I shall not make the motion 
of which I gave notice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am interested in the 
motion the Senator proposes to make, and I came here espe- 
cially to be present when it was considered. 

Mr. LODGE., I am sorry to have discommoded the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely want to get a chance to yote 
on the subject. I will not urge the Senator to make the motion 
now, because I am not in favor of his motion; but I would 
like to know if I may have assurance that he will not call it 
up this afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; the Senator has that assurance. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, L ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report on H. R. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have to object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from New Mexico. 
In order to prevail, such a motion must be agreed to by a two- 
thirds vote, and as the Chair can not be certain of the number 
voting without a roll call the reading clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NOBBECK] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 45, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Edge Keyes Simmons 
Brandegee Fess Ladd Smoot 
rookhart Frazier Lenroot Spencer 
Broussard McKinley Stanfield 
Bursum Hale McLean Sterli 
Cameron Harreld McNary Walsh, Mass, 
Capper Howell Moses Watson 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Overman Willis 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Pepper 
Dale Jones, Wash, Raiston 
Dill Kendrick Shi 
NAYS—22 
Bayard George Phipps Btephens 
Caraway Glass Ransdell Swanson 
Harris Reed, Mo. Trammell 
Dial King Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards e She; 
Fletcher McKellar Smit 
NOT VOTING—29 
Adams Ferris Neely Stanley 
11 Gerry Norbeck Underwood 
Borah Greene Norris Wadsworth 
Bruce Harrison Owen Warren 
Couzens Heflin Pittman eller 
Elkins La Follette Pa. 
Ernst McCormick Shields 
Fe Mayfield Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 45 and the nays are 22. So the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] is agreed to. 

The special order was reduced to writing as follows: 

SPECIAL ORDER 


Ordered, That H. R. 6426 and H. R. 6941, granting pensions and 
increases of pensions, etc., be made a special order for Thursday, May 
29, 1924, at the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we all desire to bring the 
pending joint resolution toa vote. Many Senators, however, have 
suggested that we endeavor to reach a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote upon a given day. I suggest, if Senators will give 
me their attention, that we enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement to yote on the resolution on Monday next at, say, 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator make it Tuesday? Mon- 
day is calendar day. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will change my suggestion to Tues- 
day at not later than 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is better to fix the hour definitely rather 
than to say “not later than.” That notifies everybody what 
time the vote will be taken. 

Mr. PILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Why does the Senator think that there will be so 
much discussion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am making the suggestion for the ac- 
commodation of a number of Senators who desire to leave the 
city. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from Washing- 
ton that several Senators expect to be absent for several days 
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beginning to-morrow, and the first day I. have found when It Is 
expected that all Will be Present is next Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President——__ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from „ es 

Mr. SHORT. yie 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I inquire. of the Sen- 
ator what business is going to be done in the meantime? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand there are certain, appro- 
priation bills which should be taken up and considered, and 
it, may well be that we can temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My experience is that when 
a measure is taken up as the unfinished) business, as the joint 
resolution has been, and a day fixed for a. vote a week hence, 
nothing is done in the meantime except to have general de- 
bate on other matters. The pending measure is abandoned 
until the day for the vote and every other kind of question 
is discussed in the meantime. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The joint resolution is still the un- 
finished business, and I assume there are Senators who would 
desire to address themselves to it so we can proceed right 
on with the discussion, but the vote would take place on 
Tuesday next, say at 3 o'clock, making the hour definite so 
that all Senators could arrange to be here. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. We are getting near the 


close of the session, Senators realize that. they ought: to 


be here, that important measures are coming up from day to 
day, and 1 think that we ought to take up those matters one 
after another and discuss and debate them and come to a 
decision about them in their proper order. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I scarcely think 
anxious than I am to proceed, but T am trying to accommodate 


Senators: 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia: yield) to the: Senator from Arkansas? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield: 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have not the slightest doubt that the 


debate would be exhausted: very much short of tle time 
which the Senator from California seeks to fix, but my) ex- 
perience: has shown that every day Senators for one reason 
or another find it necessary to be absent from: the Senate. 
Many of them want to be recorded on the joint resolution 
now pending, Some have gone away and returned, and they 
expect to remain here indefinitely. Others) expect to leave 
tomorrow: for u few days: Since it is a question of first im- 
portance that the matter be disposed of during the present 
session, I see no reason why an arrangement should not be 


effected that will serve the convenience of all Senators. as, 
nearly as possible. The Senator from Massachusetts is right. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: I do not object. I merely 
stated my views on the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We all want to be in full attendanee upon 
our duties: here, but notwithstanding that fact we all find 
it. necessary sometimes to be away. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I remind the Senator 


from Arkansas that we all have requests to be away? I 


have such requests, and should be away to-day, to-morrow, 
and the next day. If we should try to fix a time for a vote 
on any day when we can all be here, we would find it humanly 
impossible. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have always sought to arrange on votes 
on important matters at times that would serve the conyen- 
ience of my fellow Senators, and unless there is some reason in 
the public benefit or in the public interest to be obstinate about 
it, I would not object to any time which is suggested for the 
final vote upon the joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the important thing is to get the day 
fixed. There is some trouble about having an indefinite time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘There will be other business coming along. 

Mr, LODGE. Yes; and the Senator in charge of the. joint 
resolution can have it laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘That is, true. There are some appropria- 
tion bills yet undisposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; there are appropriation bills that must 


be disposed of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The joint resolution can be held before the 
Senate as the unfinished business so long as any Senator wishes 
to speak upon it, Then it can be laid aside for the consider- 


ation of other bills. 
Mr. LODGE. Certainly. The time will be occupied. 


Mr. FLETCHER.. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is advisable to fix the day, and 
I find from. my, experience here that that is the safest and best 


way to get action on a measure, 


Mr; LODGE. There is no doubt, about it. 

Mr, FLETCHER. With regard to the day named, Tuesday 
next, may I say that I have not been absent a single day this 
session, but that is the day. when the Florida- primaries take- 
place and I must be there. However, I have a general pair, 
and I shall not object to the time being fixed on that account. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I, yield. 

Mr, DILL. My reason for raising the question was that 
there is other legislation pending here. The child-labor amend- 
ment. is very important, but there is. other legislation here 
equally important. There is legislation in the interest of the 
farmers of the country that ought to be acted. upon. I do not 
like to see a, unanimous-consent. agreement entered into that 
will prohibit taking. up, some of that legislation and considering 
it and acting upon it. The question of final adjournment will 
be brought up within a few days, no doubt. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think the agreement will inter- 
fere with the consideration of any legislation. On the, con- 
trary, L think it will promote it. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think we can take up the farm- 
relief bills, for instance, or the Muscle Shoals: proposition, and 
go ahead with them and still have the joint resolution. made 
the unfinished business? 

Mr.. ROBINSON.. Oh,, undoubtedly. We never have any 
difficulty in doing that. If any Senator wishes to discuss the 
unfinished business, he can dorit: and ought to have the privi- 
lege of doing it. When the debate is.exhausted we can, either 
by agreement or by vote, take up anything else we want to. 

Mr. LENROOT. The difficulty suggested by the Senator from, 
Washington might be obviated if the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment should provide that. the joint resolution be taken up at 
a certain hour on next Monday and the final vote ordered for 
a. certain. hour on next Tuesday. That would then leave the 
intervening time for other legislation. 

Mr. DILL.. I, do not think debate on the joint resolution 
will occupy much time, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Iwill show the Senator where, in its prac- 
tical result, this arrangement would not interfere with the 
business. Proponents of the joint resolution, are anxious, to 
secure, and be certain that they: shall secure, a:vote on the joint 
resolution during the present session. When they have accom- 
plished that they are ready entirely for the Senate to take up 
any other business that may be suggested. What they want is, 
a vote, and when they, get an agreement to vote they will not 
feel or manifest any disposition to delay the progress of other 
business. It will facilitate the business of the Senate rather 
than retard it. 

Mr. BROOKHART: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield: 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon that statement I would: have no 
objection, but I think we may want to consider some farm 
legislation before that date. I am quite sure that we ought to 
do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would be glad to vote to proceed to the 
consideration of other legislation in the meantime if a motion 
of that nature is presented and if the unfinished business does 
not fairly require the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have suggested 3 o'clock Tuesday 
next because 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the diseusslon can be 
simplified if we understand that regardless of everything else 
we shall have a vote on the joint resolution at 3 o'clock on 
Monday next. Of course, if we enter the unanimous-con- 
sent arrangement it is not necessary to supplement it with a 
provision. such as that suggested by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor]. If we agree to vote on the joint resolu- 
tion at 3 o'clock on Monday it occurs. to me that it then dis- 
places anything that is before the Senate at that time and 
that we should proceed to vote at that hour, 
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There is a serious consideration here if any other interpreta- 
tion is given to the unanimous-consent request. If the debate 
shall go along on the joint resolution for some time and then 
is exhausted and some one desires to bring up some other meas- 
ure and a request is made for unanimous consent to lay aside the 
joint resolution temporarily, some of those objecting, not to 
the joint resolution, but to the consideration of the bill which 
it is desired to bring before the Senate, will object to laying 
aside the joint resolution temporarily. Then, in order to take 
up the other measure, it will be necessary to move to proceed 
to the consideration of it. That will displace the joint resolu- 
tion as the unfinished business, and, of course, those of us who 
are interested in the joint resolution will vote against that 
motion, and the joint resolution will thus be kept before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has assumed that the debate 
will have been exhausted or at least discontinued when a re- 
quest may be made to proceed to the consideration of some 
other business. I, as a supporter of the joint resolution, would 
be delighted to have other business brought before the Senate 
and would vote to do that so long as the joint resolution did not 
require the attention of the Senate. I would vote to displace 
the unfinished business in such circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is entirely agreeable to me 
and I am perfectly willing that the unfinished business should 
be displaced provided that when 3 o’clock on Monday comes we 
shall vote on the joint resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the unanimous-consent agreement 
proposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then it is entirely immaterial 
whether it remains the unfinished business or does not, because 
at that time we shall vote. If that is the understanding I can 
see no reason why anybody should object to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Nor can I. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wonder if we could not fix the time for 
Saturday? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I am unable to make answer to the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Senators who have asked for the proposed 
arrangement do not expect to be here at that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To-day is Tuesday, and it is nearly a week 
until Saturday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We might just as well fix it for to-morrow 
as Saturday. If Senators do not desire to effect the arrange- 
ment to serve the convenience of Senators who really have to 
go away, we may just as well leave it without any arrange- 
ment. We can not make an arrangement short of Monday 
next that would suit the convenience of the Senators to whom 
I have talked. 

Mr. DILL. For that matter, it could be allowed to run a 
while and we would probably reach a vote to-morrow without 
any agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; or the next day . 

Mr. DILL. I think that is what ought to be done. There is 
no use allowing it to lay around here for a week. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The only point to be made-is that the 
Senators who desire to vote on it, and who expect to leave the 
city in the meantime, would be denied the privilege of voting 
on the joint resolution. Some of them are extremely anxious 
to be recorded on the joint resolution. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that my colleague, the junio 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], who is absent now 
from the Chamber, intends to be in Florida all next week. We 
can not change our primary law. The law fixes the day for 
the primary election. I do not know whether it is agreeable 
to my colleague or not. He is not here, but before we fix a 
day for the vote we would have a roll call anyway, and he 
would probably come in then. It might be arranged after we 
call the roll. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in making the sugges- 
tion let me state what is in mind. I made the suggestion for 
a unanimous-consent agreement for the accommodation of 
Senators. Now assume that we agree to vote on Tuesday next 
at 3 o'clock. I assume the matter of the joint resolution re- 
mains the unfinished business, which may be temporarily laid 
aside by unanimous consent. I do not understand that it will 
be displaced or lose its character or status as the unfinished 
business because we agree to vote upon it next Tuesday. It 
can be displaced, of course, by a vote. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it ought to be understood 
that if a time to vote is fixed, the measure may be displaced by 
a vote of the Senate, the only requirement and effect of the 
agreement being that at the hour fixed for the vote the vote 
must be taken. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is all I desire, 

Mr. OVERMAN. And in the meantime if any Senator may 
desire to make a speech upon the joint resolution he shall have 
the right to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To be sure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, under the arrange- 
ment proposed it is practically certain that there will be no 
attention paid to this measure until about the time fixed to 
vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from California 
submits a unanimous-consent agreement, which the Secretary 
will state to the Senate. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, June 3, 1924, at not later than 3 o'clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, through the regular parliamentary stages to 
its final disposition. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. If meanwhile a motion should be made, and should 
prevail, to proceed to the consideration of some other measure, 
and the hour of 3 o'clock on Tuesday should arrive, then would 
whatever business may be before the Senate at that time give 
place and this joint resolution automatically come before the 
Senate and a vote be taken on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would hold that the only way that that could be avoided 
would be by a unanimous-consent agreement made in pursuance 
of the rule; that is, the only way that the unanimous-consent 
agreement could be disposed of would be by another unanimous- 
consent agreement; and if none should be made, then at 8 
o'clock the vote on the joint resolution would be taken. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am anxious to see the joint reso- 
lution proposing this constitutional amendment disposed of at 
the earliest possible time, and I shall object to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I hope—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope that the Senator from 
Washington will withdraw his objection. There are many 
Senators who are very desirous of being recorded upon this 
measure, many of them favoring the joint resolution and others 
who are opposed to it. There can be no possible delay of the 
business of the Senate under this proposed arrangement. 

Mr. DILL. But there are all sorts of interpretations upon 
what will be the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but we now have had an 
authoritative ruling from the Chair, which governs and con- 
trols the situation, namely, that, no matter what happens mean- 
while, we shall have a vote on the joint resolution at 3 o’clock 
on Tuesday. f, 

Mr. DILL. I think we should be able to vote on this ques- 
tion to-morrow if we should let the debate run on. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is impossible, I wish to say to the 


Senator. Half a dozen Senators here wish to speak on the 
subject. 
Mr. DILL. All who desire to speak ought to be allowed to 


speak, and then we ought to have a yote on the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from Washington that if his objection prevails there is going 
to be protracted debate merely for the purpose of consuming 
time in order to enable absent Senators to get here to vote on 
the joint resolution, and we are going to retard the disposition 
of the business of the Senate by that procedure. 

Mr. DILL. What I object to is that the joint resolution is 
to be held here as the unfinished business for a week, when 
everybody knows that there is not legitimate discussion pos- 
sible to be made on it for more than a day or two. I want 
to see other legislation taken up here, in order that we may 
adjourn before the hot weather comes, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am trying to explain to the Sen- 
ator that the proposed unanimous-consent agreement will not 
interfere in the slightest degree with what he desires. Some 
Senator will get up and address himself to the joint resolution, 
and if any other Senator wishes that some other matter be 
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taken up, he may move that we proceed with its consideration. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pureps], for instance, stands 
ready at any moment he can get recognition to moye to proceed 
to the consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, and we shall proceed with the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator 
from California 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if the Senator will allow me, I de- 
sire to say that I am sure, under the ruling of the Chair, if 
this unanimous-consent agreement shall be entered into, the 
Senate will be enabled to take up other business by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if a motion should be made, and 
agreed fo; to take up other business, the special order would 
thereby be displaced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would; but the joint resolution 
will come up automatically for a vote at 3 o'clock on Tuesday 
next; and the Chair has just expressly so ruled. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from California will he 
not modify his request so as to make the day on which he 
proposes a vote shall be taken on the resolution Monday instead 
of Tuesday? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If agreeable to other Senators, I am 
perfectly willing to change the day from Tuesday to Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us fix upon Monday; and I 
will ask the Senator from Washington if he will not now con- 
sent to that arrangement? 5 

Mr, DILL. I ask for information if this unanimous consent 
be agreed to, and it is desired to bring up other proposed legis- 
lation, will a motion be in order to set aside the consideration 
of the joint resolution proposing the amendment to the Con- 
stitution and to take up other business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair would hold that a 
motion could be made to take up any other business, and if 
that motion should receive a majority vote, such business would 
come before the Senate; but no motion can displace a vote on 
the joint resolution at the time fixed by the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. DILL. Then I withdraw my objection to the agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we ought to have 
a quorum here to make the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I understand objection was 
made to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KING, ‘The objection has been withdrawn. 

j The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The objection has been with- 
rawn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have suggested to the Senator from 
California that he change the date for voting from Tuesday to 
Monday for the convenience of certain other Senators who have 
spoken to me and stated that they should prefer that date. 
Let the request be submitted for a yote on Monday instead of 
on Tuesday, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Another Senator, I understand, desires 
to suggest a different hour for the vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Allow me to inquire of the Senator from 
California if it would suit him to have the vote taken at 5 
o'clock on Monday instead of at 3 o'clock? I expect to be out 
of the city for a day or two and shall probably not get back 
prior to 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The change of hour suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be entirely agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
unanimous-consent agreement as now proposed. 

The READING ÜLERK. The proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment reads: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of Mon- 
day, June 2, 1924, at not later than 5 o'clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final disposition. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The suggestion was made and accepted 
by the Senator from California that a definite hour be fixed 
for the vote. I move that the words “not later than 5 o'clock” 
be stricken out so that the agreement will be definite. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senate 
understands the proposal. The Seeretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Ladd Sheppard 
Fess Lenroot Shields 

Bayard Fletcher Lodge Shipstead 

orah Frazier McKellar Shortridge 

rt George McKinley Simmons 
Broussard Hale cLean Smith 
Bursum Harreld MeNa Smoot 
Tron Mayfield Stanley 

Capper Harrison oses Stephens 
Caraway eflin Oddie Sterling 
Colt Howell Overman Swanson 
Copeland Johnson, Calif, Pepper Underwood 
Couzens Jo n, n Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, Wash, Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Din! en nsdell Warren 

ill Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 

dwards ing Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from California? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as entered into is as 
follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of Monday, 
June 2, 1924, at 5 o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed to vote, with- 
out further debate, upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the resolution (H. J. Res. 
184) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we have now before 
us i 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator from California if he 
would be willing temporarily to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness for the purpose of taking up Calendar No. 661, being House 
bill 8839, making appropriations for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator about how much 
time he thinks will be consumed in the consideration of that 
measure? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a difficult question to answer. I 
should not think the bill would take more than two hours. 
Bills for the same purpose haye been passed sometimes in an 
hour and at other times it has taken a little longer. It might 
take the remainder of the afternoon to consider und act upon 
this bill 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is why I asked the question. Mr. 
President, as I understand the rules, J am perfectly willing that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside to be resumed 
later. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3249) granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Niagara River and Black 
Rock Canal. ' 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate tọ the bill (H. R. 6721) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees of the Board of 
Edueation of the District of Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8886) pro- 
viding for sundry matters affecting the Military Establishment. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9124) au- 
thorizing the sale of real property no longer required for mili- 
tary purposes. 4 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 

to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dyer, and Mr. Suacners of Texas were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 8839 making appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1925. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8839) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS, I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill may be dispensed with, and that the bill be read 
for amendment, the committee amendments to be first con- 
sidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 1, line 5, after the numerals “1925,” to strike out 
“$8,000,000” and to insert “$14,000,000, or in lieu thereof 40 
per cent of each of the following sums, except those herein 
directed to be paid otherwise,” so as to read: 


That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, $14,000,000, or in lieu thereof 
40 per cent of each of the following sums, except those herein directed 
to be paid otherwise, is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and all the remainder ont of the combined 
revenues of the District of Columbia and such advances from the 
Federal Treasury as are authorized in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1923, namely: 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, suppose we just pass over 
this amendment until we get through the undisputed matters, 
because I want to have something to say about it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Arkansas suggests that we 
temporarily pass over the first amendment. That will be very 
agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ General expenses, executive office,” on 
page 2, line 10, after the figures “ $40,500,” to insert a comma 
and “plus so much as may be necessary to make salary of 
engineer commissioner $7,500,” so as to read: 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $40,500, plus so much as may be necessary to make salary of 
engineer commissioner $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 13, 
to strike out “$15,000” and to insert “ $17,000,” and at the 
end of line 14 to strike out “$72,080” and to insert “ $74,080,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Building inspection division: For personal services in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, $57,080; for temporary additional 
assistant inspectors, $17,000; in all $74,080. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 18, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out 810 and $20” and to insert “$13 and 
826.“ and at the end of line 19 to strike out “$1,560” and to 
insert “ $2,028,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

To reimburse eight inspectors for expenses incurred by them in the 
maintenance of their own motor cycles or automobiles incident to the 
performance of their official duties, at the rate of $13 and $26 each 
per month, respectively, $2,028, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 24, after the word 
„required,“ to strike out “$3,000” and to insert “ $4,000,” and 
at the end of line 25 to strike out “$24,870” and to insert 
„825,870,“ so as to make the paragraph read: e 


Plumbing inspection division: For personal services in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, $21,420; for temporary employment 
of additional assistant inspectors of plumbing and laborers for such 
time as their services may be required, $4,000; three members of plumb- 
ing board, at $150 each; in all $25,870. 


The amendment was agreed to. s 

The next amendment was, on page 4, linè 4, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$10” and to insert “$13,” and 
at the end of the same line to strike out “ $600” and to insert 
“ $780,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


To reimburse five assistant inspectors of plumbing for provision and 
maintenance by themselves of five motor cycles for use in their official 
inspections in the District of Columbia, $13 per month each, $780, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 5, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Executive Office 
from “ $191,720” to “ $195,368.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ License 
bureau,” on page 4, line 23, after the numerals “1923,” to 
strike out “$16,320” and to insert “$17,820,” and at the end 
of line 24, to strike out “$17,820” and to insert“ $19,320,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $17,820; temporary clerk hire, $1,500; in all $19,320, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Coroner's 
office,” on page 5, at the end of line 24, to strike out “$20” and 
tv insert $26,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the maintenance of a nonpassenger-carrying motor wagon for 
the morgue, jurors’ fees, witness fees, making autopsies, ice, disin- 
fectants, telephone service, and other necessary supplies for the morgue, 
and the necessary expenses of holding inquests, including stenographic 
services in taking testimony, and photographing unidentified bodies, 
$6,000, and including an allowance at the rate of $26 per month to 
the coroner for furnishing an automobile in the performance of official 
duties, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets,” on page 
6, after line 12, to insert: “ For the purchase or exchange of 
one Ford motor truck, $650.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, referring to the amendment 
in line 24, on page 5, I might say that that correction extends 
through the bill, the committee having restored the rates ap- 
proved by the House committee on automobiles. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I believe it would serve 
the convenience of the Senate to dispose of the first amend- 
ment, which has been passed over, in advance of the other 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless that is done they will all have to be 
open to reconsideration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to make a short state- 
ment bearing on the remarks of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway]. The Senator from Arkansas is no doubt 
aware that over a period of years beginning back in 1878 the 
expense of conducting the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia was divided 50-50 as between the citizens of the Dis- 
trict and the Federal Government. That continued along until 
1920, when, upon the insistence of the House, the Senate agreed 
temporarily to a change in the ratio and accepted the 60-40 
basis, which was continued for the year 1921, but it was 
understood to be a year-to-year proposition. When the appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1922 was under consideration 
the conferees of the two Houses had a lengthy dispute over a 
definite change of the proportionate contributions, which re- 
sulted in the acceptance by the Senate of the contention of the 
House for a 60-40 ratio, but carrying with it certain provisions, 
among others, that real estate and other tangible property of 
the District should be assessed at fair value and no less, that 
all tangible property, as well as real estate, should pay the full 
rate of taxation, and that also for a period of five years the 
rate of 5 mills was fixed upon all intangible property. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall the figures pro- 
duced by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] the other day, 
which showed that the assessment of taxes on a great number 
of pieces of property was only about 40 per cent of the fair 
value. Does he not recall that fact? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was not present when the Senator from 
Delaware made that showing. I understand, however, from 
other remarks previously made that there had been a showing 
of great undervaluation or assessment. On that point the 
law covered in the appropriation act for 1922 provided defi- 
nitely that real estate shall be assessed at full value and no 
less. Whether or not that law is being properly and strictly 
enforced remains to be seen, but one of the things we found 
has been that year after year even our assessor has been re- 
fused the full amount that he has asked for in the way of 
assistance to properly conduct the business of his office. The 
Senator will find in the pending bill items where the Senate 
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committee has added to his equipment to the extent of allowing 
him a passenger automobile and two Ford automobiles. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. As to the assessed value and the true value of 
property in the report made a few days ago to the Senate on 
the housing proposition, since that report was made two large 
properties have been sold on third mortgages, which would 
make them evidently sell for probably what they were worth. 
One of them assessed at $235,000 sold for $242,000 and another 
assessed at $1,500,000 sold for $1,555,000. Evidently the assess- 
ment is the fair value. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Colorado will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That means a discrepancy in what the 
owners of those properties asked to be allowed as a reason- 
able valuation for rental purposes just that much greater, so 
that the public and those who rent were taken advantage of 
in just the same way. 

Mr. BALL. The rentals were taken on-the basis of the 
assessed valuation, and fixed for both of those properties. The 
owners of both of those properties had appealed to the Rent 
Commission. They had tried to fix rentals on the inflated 
valuation, one of $3,000,000 and the other of $650,000. Those 
two properties have been sold since our investigation was made. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it is not an easy matter to 
arrive at correct comparative figures of taxation as between 
large cities, even where the basis of assessment is presumably 
the same or where it is ordered to be 100 per cent of actual 
value. In some cases I have known and have had in my own 
experience, where property was purchased and paid for and 
turned in for assessment at the purchase price, the valuation 
was immediately raised by the assessor in order to make it 
relative to the rates that prevailed for similar property in the 
same district. 

In the District of Columbia, under the law of 1922, naturally, 
where we change from a two-thirds valuation or one-half 
valuation to full valuation, the rate required to produce the 
revenue needed is necessarily lowered, so that 1.20 was adopted 
as the proper rate, the rate needed to produce the money re- 
quired to pay the proportionate expenses for the District, as 
compared to 1.80 which had been previously paid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, figuring out the next result we found that 1.20 
was equivalent to 1.95 so that there was a raise of nearly 10 
per cent at that time without counting the fact that all tangi- 
ble property was included at full value and that all intangible 
property was for the first time being assessed. 

I am in full accord with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] in the belief and the feeling not only that the 
residents of the District should pay a fair and proper rate of 
taxation, but I believe beyond that that the citizens of the 
District are perfectly willing to pay a fair rate of taxation, and 
that comparable with what they would pay for like advantages 
in other cities. 

I want to remind the Senator from Arkansas that the rate 
of assessment until 1922 was restricted by the acts of Con- 
gress. The commissioners had no volition. They had to follow 
the orders of Congress and even so, after raising the money 
and asking to be permitted to spend it, they were cut down 
on their estimates and the money was not expended, and there 
was no reason why they should ask for permission to advance 
rates if they were not permitted to spend what the citizens 
were then paying. 

I am inclined to think that the whole matter should be dis- 
posed of along proper lines, and that the basis was laid down 
in the law of 1922. At the time that agreement was arrived at, 
making the 60-40 proportionate contribution basis the law, it 
was not only the understanding of the conferees but of Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House that it was a definite, per- 
manent thing. Under the rules of both Houses it was not 
possible to change the 60-40 basis except by legislative action. 
There was no definite agreement that the 60-40 basis should 
last for 5 years, but the distinct understanding was that any 
change in basis should be recommended by the proper com- 
mnittees of both Houses and approved by them, and not placed 
on an appropriation bill, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just what does the Senator mean by an 
understanding? I thought the only thing we could do was to 
write anything of that sort in the law. I have never heard 
of a situation where the conferees might enter into an agree- 
ment or have an understanding that would be binding. There 
is nothing in any law covering the matter. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I may not have used the word “ understand- 
ing” properly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not captious about that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was the feeling of every conferee, I am 
sure, and of the Members of the Senate and the House, when 
the 1922 measure was finally agreed to after long dispute and 
discussion, that the question was settled except it was brought 
up for consideration in the regular course of legislation; that 
never again could it be opened and tacked on as an amendment 
to an appropriation bill 

The House has seen fit to write a change in the 60-40 basis in 
the present bill which it sends to us. It is for the Senate to 
say what it is willing to do. Your committee, both the sub- 
committee and the Committee on Appropriations—and we had 
a full attendance, and there were no dissenting votes—favored 
continuing the 60-40 basis in this year’s bill, although we did 
write in a provision, and it is for the other side to say, if they 
prefer it, that the 60-40 basis is to be discarded; and if that 
be true, then a flat amount of $14,000,000 should be appro- 
priated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What became of the amendment? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, It was passed over. There 
was no request to go back and act upon it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure I misunderstood it, then. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is an important matter. Of course, I am 
not asking to have a vote on it now, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber as the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHIPPs] was concluding a state- 
ment regarding the amendment dealing with the ratio of taxes 
to be paid by the District and by the Government, and I have 
just listened to the speech of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, the question present is a vexatious one and 
should be settled and settled upon a rational and just basis. I 
know the position of some of the splendid and patriotic citi- 
zens of Washington. I have read with pleasure and profit the 
illuminating arguments of Mr. Noyes upon the question of tax- 
ation and understand his contention as to the rights of the 
residents of Washington under the organic act. I also know 
the position taken by him and others that the organic act con- 
stitutes a compact between the United States and the District 
of Columbia which may not be modified or abrogated. I am 
unable to assent to this view. I believe that Congress may deal 
with this question as it pleases, regarding, of course, all con- 
stitutional guaranties and limitations to which the people of 
Washington are entitled. In making this statement I assume, 
of course, that Congress will not legislate in a harsh or im- 
proper manner, but will adopt a system of taxation for the 
property within the District that will be just and equitable in 
every respect. 

Soon after I came to the Senate, being a member of the 
District Committee, I took the position, and I have adhered 
to it eyer since, that the solution of the question would not be 
met by establishing a ratio or fixing a proportion which the 
Government should pay, and the same or a different propor- 
tion which the District should contribute for municipal pur- 
poses. It was my opinion that a fair and reasonable tax 
should be levied annually upon the District, a property tax 
similar to that laid in modern and progressive cities, and 
whatever balance was required to meet the operating expenses 
of the District should be met by appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Treasury of the United States. 

I have received communications complaining about the Sys- 
tem of taxation, or rather the manner of dividing the burdens 
met by the United States and the property of the District. 
Some persons who communicated with me were under the im- 
pression that the revenues expended for the District were 
obtained from the property of the District. Others were sur- 
prised to learn that for years there was an arbitrary division 
under which the United States paid one half of all the costs 
of maintaining the District government and that the other 
half was paid by the people of the United States, and that for 
the past three years the division has been 60-40. I have been 
compelled to answer that the property here was taxed less 
than in any other place in the United States. I have been 
unable to defend a proposition that takes money out of the 
Treasury of the United States to pay for the government of 
the District of Columbia when we are taxing the property 
within the District of Columbia much less than property is 
being taxed in other cities of the United States. Why should 
the city of Detroit, or why should the State of Delaware, make 
contributions to maintain the streets and pay for the fire and 
police force of the city of Washington or pay for the main- 
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tenance of the city until after the people of the District have 
paid a fair and just tax? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr, PHIPPS. I should be very giad of some suggestion 
from the Senator from Utah that would help to solve the prob- 
lem to which he refers—that is, how is that fair rate of taxa- 
tion to be arrived at? If that is possible of aseertainment, 
why have not the legislative committees of the Senate taken 
cognizance of it and worked out some solution? Surely the 
Senator from Utah would not expeet the Committee on Appro- 
priations to deal with an abstruse question like that and solve 
it on an appropriation bill? In other words, the Senator, I 
think, Is addressing himself rather to a legislative committee 
than to the Committee an Appropriations when he makes that 
eriticism, 

Mr. KING. In what I am saying I am not indulging in any 
criticism of the Appropriations Committee. I might add, how- 
eyer, that I think it is rather extraordinary that the District 
Committee of the Senate, that is presumed to have to do with 
the legislation for the District, should have nothing to do with 
the appropriation bills carrying millions for the needs of the 
city. But I am making no complaint; I am only referring to 
the somewhat anomalous situation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr, PHIPPS. Mr, President, as a matter of fact, that may 
have been true three years ago, but at the present time the 
District of Columbia Committee is represented on the Appro- 
priations Committee for the consideration of this bill and has 
had a very large part in the preparation or the revision of the 
measure now before us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the District Committee as a 
committee does not have representation upon the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Two Senators who are members of the Dis- 
trict Committee haye places on a subecemmittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee whieh considers the items of ap- 
propriations needed by the District. However, in this service 
they do not exercise their functions and, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, the plenary power that they possess as 
members of the District Committee. They are there circum- 
scribed by the same rules that apply to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; they may not formulate or recammend general legis- 
lation to be attached to appropriation bills, even though they 
might have a preponderance of members upon the Approprin- 
tions Committee. I have said that by way of parenthesis; and, 
to complete the parenthesis, I believe it would be far better 
if the appropriation bills dealing with the Distriet af Columbia 
were prepared by the District Committee, which is daily deal- 
ing with the affairs of the District, and the members of which 
are presumed to be acquainted with the needs of the District, 
The question suggested by the Senator from Colorado is a 
fair one, and I shall, in a few words, attempt to answer it. 

First, let me say that I am indulging in no criticism of the 
Appropriations Committee, although I do not agree with the 
amendment which they have reported striking out $8,000,000 
and inserting $14,000,000. I think that $14,000,000 is too great 
an amount to impose upon the people of the United States 
when the property of the District is paying so small a tax 
for the maintenance and operation of the District. 

Mr. President, I have suggested, both in committee and upon 
the floor of the Senate, that a system of taxation should be 
applied to the District under which all property within the 
District, as well as all residents of the District, should be re- 
quired to pay taxes commensurate with the benefits derived; 
that they should pay taxes similar in amount, if not in kind, 
to those paid by residents of modern cities in the Republic. 
I have heretofore referred to Detroit and Cleveland and 
Omaha and other progressive cities, where the municipal im- 
provements were of a high order and the municipal govern- 
ments measured up to a high standard, and I have stated 
that a fair rule would be to ascertain what taxes are paid 
upon property in such cities and then impose a like tax upon 
property in the District of Columbia. 

If the rate of taxation (State and city) in modern, up-to-date 
municipalities is 24 or 3 or 4 per cent per annum upon the as- 
sessed valuation of the property, then it would seem to be 
equitable to impose a similar rate here; if, after such taxes 
were laid, the aniount collected was not sufficient to maintain 
the District government then the United States should meet the 
difference. Why should not property in the District, the people 


of which enjoy many advantages that are denied to other cities 
of the United States, be subjected to a fair and equitable tax? 
If other cities pay, as they do, from 24 to 4 per cent upon the 
value of all property within such cities, upon the fair eash 
value of the property, why should not the property of the Dis- 
trict, with all of the municipal advantages which its owners 
enjoy, pay a similar tax? 

I repeat, Mr. President, this question neyer will be solved until 
it is solved in an equitable and rational manner. The method 
of taxation now is irrational. Fifty-fifty was the basis for 
a while and then 60-40. Now the House says the Government 
shall pay $8,000,000 and the District shall pay the residue. 
The Senate committee reports an amendment by the terms of 
which the Government will pay $14,000,000 and the people 
within the Distriet pay the balance, much or little. That is an 
irrational method; it is scarcely a rule of thumb; it is a rule 
of caprice. 

Mr: PHIPPS. Mr. President, it is practically a 50-50 plan, 
whereas the House proposition is on about a 30-70 basis. 

Mr. KING. Either might be a rule of thumb. Either or both 
depends upon—I will not say the capriciousness but the states- 
manship, the point of view, the generosity or the lack of generos- 
ity of the respective Members of the House and the Senate, The 
House thought that a just and fair method of approaching the 
subject was to impose $8,000,000 upon the Government and the 
balance upon the city. The Senator from Colorado and his 
associates said: No; that is unjust. We will have the Fed- 
eral Government pay $14,000,000 and the people within the 
Distriet pay the balance.“ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator fvom New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. I have been looking over the 
language of the Senate amendment, and I should like to know 
just what it means. The appropriation is: 


Fourteen milion dollars, or in tieu thereof 40 per cent of each of 
the following sums, except those herein directed to be paid otherwise, 


Dees it happen that 40 per cent of those sums is exactly equal 
to the $14,000,000? 

Mr, PHIPPS. No; I say the $14,000,000 wonld be about 50 
per cent. The items excepted, of course, are the water supply, 
which is self-supporting, and a few of the charitable items. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then may I inquire of the Sen- 
ater who is going to determine whether we shall pay the 
$14,000,000 or the 40 per eent? 

Mr, PHIPPS. That is a problem that must be worked out by 
the Senate or its representatives in eonferenee. The House has 
one attitude of $8,000,000, a flat amount, and the Senate has 
another, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that we ought 
at least to have an intelligent provision in the bill, something 
definite, so that we will know how much we are appropriating. 

The language reads: 

That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, $14,000,000, or in Heu thereof 
40 per cent of each of the following sums, except those herein directed 
to be paid otherwise, is appropriated. 


Who is going to determine whether we shall pay the $14,000,- 
000 or the 40 per cent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we should adopt this amendment just 
exactly as the committee has written it here, how much would 
we pay? Would we pay the $14,000,000, or would we pay the 
40 per cent? 

Mr, PHIPPS. We can not tell until we confer with the 
House. We do not agree with the House committee by 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But we do not pass bills in that way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit that we ought to have 
a definite appropriation. Somebody must be able to determine 
definitely how much is to be paid under the bill; but here is a 
discretion left with somebody, and no one can tell who it is. 

Mr. BALL. It is left with Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I notice that the Senator from 
New Mexico is on the subcommittee that has charge of this 
bill. Was this matter considered when he was there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was going to 
make this observation: I heard the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Putrps] a while ago say that this was reported out unani- 
mously. I am a member of the subeommittee, but, as the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming well knows, during all the time this bill 
was under eonsideration by the committee I was busy on the 
floor of the Senate with the revenue bill. I did have an oppor- 
tunity t to meet with the committee once, and I distincily said 
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to the Senator from Colorado that I was in favor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia paying a fair tax upon its property and 
that the Federal Government should pay the remainder, I 
made that statement to the Senator from Colorado, and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] was also present when 
it was made and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] was 
present when it was made, as I recall; but that was the posi- 
tion which I took before the subcommittee and it is the posi- 
tion which I take here now. 


I think it is absolutely unjust to the taxpayers of the United | 


States to impose a special burden upon them for the benefit of 
the people of the District of Columbia. This city has become 
a hayen for tax dodgers in the United States, It is the Mecca 
for those who want to evade inheritance taxes and other just 
taxes such as would be imposed upon them in the States. I 
say that it is unfair; it is unjust to the rest of the people of 
the country. I do not want to tax the people of the District 
of Columbia more than a fair tax, but I do say that they 
should pay a fair tax, and this bill does not provide for it as it 
comes from the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Answering the Senator from New Mexico for 
just one moment, it is true that the Senator attended only one 
of the numerous mettings of the subcommittee, and that he did 
make the statement to which he refers; but he left with myself 
no one else, so far as I am aware—his method of arriving at a 
fair tax. 

I referred to the fact that the subcommittee acting on the 
bill, and the Committee on Appropriations, with full representa- 
tion, reported out the bill. I did not say that it was unani- 
mously reported by either the subcommittee or the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I am reading the first page of the bill: 


Fourteen million dollars, or in lieu thereof 40 per centum— 


I read that to mean—if it does not mean what I think it does, 
it would be very indefinite—that 40 per cent of the full amount 
herein appropriated will be $14,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no! 

Mr. FESS. Then it is very indefinite. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It reads in this way: 


Fourteen million dollars (or 50 per cent), or in lieu thereof 40 per 
cent. 


In other words, they report in favor of both the 50 per cent 
and the 40 per cent. As I understood the Senator from Colo- 
rado, it means that the Appropriations Committee has reported 
both 50 per cent and 40 per cent in order to throw the matter 
into conference, and in that way get a better proposition for 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia than the House has 
given. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I agree with that except as to 
the motive implied, and that I think the Senator did not mean 
to imply—that there was some desire to do something in the 
interest of the taxpayers of the District that was unfair. 
Certainly the Senater does not mean to insinuate that members 
of this committee had any such motive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator is unduly offended. 

Mr, PHIPPS. But the Senator’s language was dangerously 
near the point of imputing motives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I never dreamed of such a thing. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thonght not, and I wanted to give the 
Senator an opportunity to say so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it was not in my remotest 
thought to impugn the motives of anybody. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I understood the Senator's language to be 
that the bill was drafted in the interest of the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Just one moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr, KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of fact, it is remarkable that 
the Senator from Colorado should be so sensitive on the matter. 
I can not understand it; but I do want to say that in all the 
legislation coming from committees of the Congress I have 
never seen such a provision as this, appropriating $14,000,000, 


or, if they can not get $14,000,000, then 40 per cent of $28,- 
000,000, which is a smaller figure. : : 

The Senator talks about motives. I should like to have 
Some suggestion from the Senator as to why, in the name of 
common sense—and I regret that my voice is in such condition 
that I can hardly talk to-day—the committee have reported 
two appropriations in a case like this. Forty per cent of 
$28,000,000 is $11,200,000; and here, in substance, is what the 
Appropriations Committee have reported: 


We appropriate by this bill $14,000,000 or in lieu thereof $11,- 
200,000. 


If that can be defended, I should like to hear somebody 


defend it. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I have yielded to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. When he concludes I should like to get through, be- 
cause I expected to speak only a moment. 

Mr. FESS. I raised the question in order to clarify the 
matter in my own mind. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to suggest that I 
think he is in error; and I am confirmed in that view because 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart], the chairman of the 
District Committee, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puipps] have both stated that it was in doubt, and there was 
incertitude in regard to it—that reply was made to the Senator 
from New Mexico—but that it would’ be adjusted in conference. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, if the language 
means that $14,000,000 is 50 per cent of the entire amount, and, 
if we can not do that, then we appropriate 40 per cent, I 
agree that it is very indefinite, and I can not understand why 
the language is thus put. I thought, in reading it, that 
$14,000,000 was 40 per cent of the entire amount to be ap- 
propriated. rN 

Mr. McKELLAR. There ought to be some explanation of it. 

Mr. KING. Let me say that I am not so much Interested 
in those relative proportions. I rose merely for the purpose 
of emphasizing what I have said upon a number of occasions in 
the past when we were discussing matters relating to the Dis- 
trict, that I believed the system employed in meeting the 
expenditures of the District was wrong; that a fair tax ought 
to be levied upon the property of the District and upon the 
residents of the District, and then the Federal Government 
ought to pay the balance that was necessary to meet the 
operating expenses of the District of Columbia. 

I yield now to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this amendment may strike 
my friend from Ohio as being somewhat mixed; but when we 
change a matter of legislation here it always has to go to a 
conference of both Houses and is there settled. This amend- 
ment enables the committee to do either one of the two things, 
to take $8,000,000 or any amount up to $14,000,000 that the 
conference thinks best and provide a basis of 60-40, 50-50, or 
whatever may be the meeting of the minds of the two sides in 
conference. The bill itself, if it shall pass with all of the 
additions that are made by the Senate committee, amounts to 
over $28,000,000; so that $14,000,000 would cover, if it was 
thought best, a 50-50 adjustment; but that does not at all bind 
the conference to make it that. They can make it any sum 
between the $8,000,000 and the $14,000,000, just as they make 
the percentage, as long as the House has undertaken to dis- 
turb it, any proportion, whether 50-50 or 60-40 or 45-55. 

In other words, it was the understanding of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that two years ago this entire matter was 
settled, and settled on the 60-40 basis. In the House, at the 
last moment, a motion from outside of the committee entirely, 
without consideration in the committee, as I understand, was 
made proposing this change in the law, providing for the pay- 
ment of $8,000,000 by the Government, and the language of 
the bill was changed accordingly. What could the Senate 
committee do to meet that in order either to hold to the old law 
or to start the new one on an even keel? The House sent 
the bill over with $8,000,000 appropriated by the Government, 
and perhaps a total appropriation of $24,000,000. If the Senate 
raised the total to $28,000,000, the supposition would be fair 
that the Federal Government should pay more of that whole 
amount than $8,000,000; so it is subject to an adjustment 
along that line if it passes here and goes to conference. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from.Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, if the amendment had stopped at the $14,000,000 the 
conferees could have adopted any figure between the $14,000,000 
and the $8,000,000, could they not? 

Mr: WARREN, Yes. 

Mr; McKELLAR, Why was it necessary, then, and what 
was the purpose of putting in— 

Or in lieu thereof 40 per cent of each of the following sums? 


Mr. WARREN. Because that is the law now. That is the 
60-40 basis. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It was the law last year. That was the 
proportion established some years ago. 

Mr. WARREN. It is the law to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, let us say that it is the law to-day, 
too. t 

Mr. WARREN. And it will be the law until the Ist of July. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why put in $14,000,000, or substantially 
$11,200,000? 

Mr, WARREN. So that they can settle it either way. 

Mr. McRELLAR, It could be done anyway. If $14,000,000 
were inserted by the Senate, the conferees could fix any amount 
between $14,000,000 and $8,000,000, 

Mr. WARREN. But they could not fix the other items, 

Mr. PHIPPS. They could not go back to the old basis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why put 50 per cent in the first place, 
and 40 per cent in the second place? 

Mr, WARREN. If the Senator does not like what is in the 
bill, why does he not propose something by way of amend- 
ment to meet his views? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to vote against the amend- 
ment. I think the amendment is without foundation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at this point I think maybe 
the Senator from Utah would be glad to hear some remarks 
from a wise Senator; Senator Elihu Root, when nine years 
ago, in 1915, this very question was up. I should like to read 
just three short quotations from his address at that time. 
Speaking of affairs in the District’ of Columbia, he said: 


Our relation to it is a relation not to a corporation but to indi- 
viduals, individuals who have no voice in this body or in either House 
of Congress or in creating any membership in this body or in either 
House of Congress. They are helpless wards. We have a higher duty 
to them than we have to any constituents: of our own, because our 
constituents can protect themselves, While these people are helpless. 
They have no voice nor vote by which they can protect themselves. 

Again: 

But, passing all that, Mr. President, I would rather pay four times 
the amount of tax and have a: voice in governing myself, in saying 
what I shall. be taxed, in saying how the money shall be expended, 
than to pay what the people of the city of Washington have to pay 
and have no voice at all, 

Again: 

Sir, if taxes are too low; let us: revise them and make them higher; 
but do not let us take away from these wards of the Nation, helpless 
and unrepresented, the protection of the time-honored, fundamental 
agreement between overwhelming power and the helplessness of citizens 
without votes. I stand; sir, for the old half-and-half arrangement, 
which is the sole protection of the people of Washington against our 
arbitrary rule. 


There is food for thought in those words, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. The Senator commends the observations of a 
former distinguished Senator as a guide for Congress to-day. 
I am afraid that Congress is not in the habit of paying much 
aftention to the admonitions of sages and seers and prophets 
of the past. I am afraid the Senator from Colorado does not 
always do it, although I am frank to confess that he tries to 
keep pretty close to ancient landmarks. 

The first sentenee of the last paragraph which the Senator 
just read, as I eaught the words, was something to the effeet 
that if taxes are not fair and not high enough, they should be 
revised. That is a fair statement and perhaps the most sensible 
one in the paragraphs just read. That is what I am contend- 
ing for. If the taxes of the District of Columbia are high 
enough now, then I would be the last man in the world to 
impose upon the people here the payment of a single additional 
penny. If they are not fair, if the people do not pay a reasona- 
ble and equitable tax, then I am in favor of a system which 
will impose upon them a fair tax. When they have paid a fair 
tax, a reasonable tax, one that comports with the benefits and 
advantages derived by the people of the District of Columbia, 
then lët the Treasury of the United States yield sufficient to 
meet the rest of the operating expenses of the District: 
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I deny what Mr: Root said to the effect that the people of 
this District are mere wards, that they are helpless, or that they 
are bound, as he would have us believe, in chains of servitude. 
Speaking of the question of votes, only a féw of the people of 
the great State of New York vote; as I reeall the figures, some- 
times less than 17 per cent. 

I admit they have a right to vote if they register. I regret 
that the people of the United States do not avail themselves of 
the franchise which has been bestowed upon them. But we are 
not discussing now the question of whether the franchise 
should be granted to the residents of the District of Columbia, 
or whether the form of the government of the District should 
be changed. We are discussing the question of taxation. 

I recur, now, to the question which was propounded by the 
Senator from Colorado a few moments ago, as to what plan 
I would suggest. Mr. President, what plan is adopted in the 
city of Denyer, which is a progressive, up-to-date municipality? 
The administrative body of the city and county of Arapahoe—I 
think that is the name of the county? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Denver, now. 

Mr. KING. Denver now, formerly Arapahoe. They meet 
and determine what the budget shall be for the next fiscal 
year, and have in mind, based upon the assessment of the 
preceding years, approximately the value of the property which 
will be subject to taxation, and taking that value, they deter- 
mine that a levy of 3 per cent or 34 per cent will be required 
upon a 75 or 100 per cent valuation to yield sufficient revenue 
to meet the expenses for each year. In addition, of course, 
they have to pay their school taxes, their State taxes, and local 
assessment. 

Why should we not do the same thing here? The District 
committees or Congress—the power might be committed to the 
District Commissioners—could determine what the levy should 
be after it has been ascertained what revenue is necessary for- 
the next fiscal year. There is no reason why we could not 
adopt the same system here, with proper modifications; that is 
applied in modern municipalities and in the States throughout 
the Union. 

I repeat, when the city pays a fair tax I am in favor of 
the Government of the United States paying the residue, if it 
is $14,000,000 or $28,000,000. If a fair tax upon the property 
within the District of Columbia: raises: only $10,000,000, then 
I would be in favor of Congress appropriating the balance 
necessary to care for the needs of the District. 

I repeat, Mr. President, until we solve this question along 
the lines which I have indicated, we will have these recurring 
difficulties: I do not believe there is any sacred compact, as 
Mr. Root seems to imply, which forbids us from adopting a 
different method of distributing the burdens which are to be 
paid by the Government upon the one hand and the property 
owners on the other hand. 

I want to reaffirm what was stated by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] and what was forcibly stated by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr: Caraway], as to the fact that there 
are in Washington tax dodgers. Men come here and have resi- 
dences, ostensibly, or stay here for a few weeks or for a few 
months during the year. This is their residence for the pur- 
pose of escaping taxation in the States in which their interests 
are found, This becomes a fictitious residence, and they escape 
taxation because they have no property here, or, at least, if 
they have, it is insignificant measured by their large interests 
elsewhere. If an intangible-property tax should be levied upon 
such persons and if a proper system of taxation were applied 
here these tax dodgers would be made to contribute toward 
paying the expenses of the District. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In addition to what the Senator has so 
well expressed, would it not be wise to include all Government 
property that is used for governmental purposes, have an 
assessment placed upon that property, and let the Government 
pay the tax, just as any other taxpayer does? It seems to me 
that would be a fairer way than the present method, which 
makes the people of the United States pay such a large propor- 
tion of the taxes of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I would not approve of that plan 
for several reasons. In the first place, the greater part of 
the property of the Government consists of bnildings. Take 
this Capitol, for instance. Because of its historic value and 
its interest as the Capitol of the greatest Nation in the world, 
it has a value that may not be computed in dollars and cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not a taxable value. 

Mr. KING. Take the White House, the War and Navy 
Buildings, or any of these public structures owned by the 
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Government. Except for the purposes for which they are used, 
they have no great value. Their value is unimportant. The 
land upon which they rest possesses value. Yet if the Capital 
of the Nation were not here, the land itself would have but 
little value. The value of property in the District rests upon 
the fact that this is the National Capital. That fact gives 
value to real estate and to property generally, The facts 
recently disclosed by the District Committee under the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], reveal the enor- 
mous value that real estate and apartment houses have in the 
District. If one seeks to buy a home, or to rent property here, 
whether for residential purposes or for business purposes, he 
will discover the fact that values here are, as some say, “in the 
clouds,” 

Other cities have fluctuating values; they have booms. There 
is some contributing cause, which may be ephemeral, that gives 
added value to-day, but to-morrow the cause departs and the 
value is lost. But in Washington values will be reasonably sta- 
ble and will increase, because this will be forever the Capital 
of this mighty Nation, And there will be accretions to the pop- 
ulation as the years go by. Washington may have three-quar- 
ters of a million people within the next 25 or 50 years. 

To reply again to the Senator from Tennessee, it has been and 
would be impossible, it seems to me, to fix any value upon pub- 
lic buildings, as upon churches and schoolhouses for taxation 
purposes. 

I repeat in conclusion—and I apologize to the Senate for hav- 
ing taken so much time, most of it, however, being because I 
have yielded to Senators—I hope appropriate legislation will 
soon be enacted that will settle the question upon a just and 
rational basis. 

8 =i HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr, HOWELL. As I understand it, the House proposes to 
appropriate $8,000,000 as the share of the Federal Government 
in the maintenance of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Yes. : 

Mr. HOWELL. What is the assessed value of the property 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean in dollars? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I can not state. I have forgotten it. 

Mr. HOWELL. So the Senator could not say what per- 
centage the $8,000,000 would be upon the assessed valuation? 

Mr. KING. May I say that the $8,000,000 is paid out of the 
Public Treasury under the House amendment and the residue 
is to be obtained from taxation of property in the District. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand, but I wondered what per- 
centage of the assessed valuation the $8,00,000 is. Would it 
be less or more than the amount that would be contributed, 
supposing it was 40 per cent of the total? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is about 35 per cent. 

Mr. KING. That is, of the present assessed valuation. Of 
Feshi the Senator knows that the assessed valuation is very 
ow. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have had occasion to give 
some attention to the assessment of property in this city as 
the result of looking at some property with the idea of pur- 
chase. I find that the tax rate on the asking values of prop- 
erty here amounts to about six-tenths of 1 per cent; that is, 
the tax rate is six-tenths of 1 per cent on the actual value of 
the property. That was true in the case of every piece of 
property that I looked at. It varied from one-half of 1 per 
cent to six-tenths of 1 per cent. I have no doubt that the 
average for the country to-day exceeds 18 per cent. I am 
speaking now of cities of the country of this size or larger. 
It is probably 2 per cent of the actual value of the property 
within the city. In other words, taxes here to the property 
holder are only about one-fourth what they would be in any 
one of the other cities of the country of equal size. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has been more than fair in 
his statement as to the average throughout the United States. 
My recollection is that many of the cities of the United States 
pay as much as 4 per cent taxes upon the assessed valuation of 
all property, and the assessed valuation in many of the cities 
is nearly 100 per cent. Intangible property is also assessed 
in addition to the corporeal property, if I may make the dis- 
tinction. Then the Senator knows that in most of the cities 
there are county assessments, State assessments, and school 


assessments, and these in the aggregate make the taxes higher 
than stated by the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. I intended to be conservatiye, and I was 
referring to the actual value of the property and not the 
assessed value. I realize that in many cities the tax rate does 
run as high as 4 per cent. I have assumed that in many of 
those cities the assessed valuation was low in proportion to 
the actual value. I think it will be found, based upon actual 
value of the property, that the average in the country in 
cities of 200,000 inhabitants and more exceeds 1.8 per cent, 
if not 2 per cent, and yet in the District of Columbia the 
tax rate upon the actual valuation is probably not more than 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

It seems to me, in view of all the advantages that fall to 
the citizens of Washington from the fact that the Capital is 
located here, that they should at least contribute as much in 
proportion for the maintenance of the city as other citizens do 
throughout the country. But they are not contributing, to 
be very conservative, more than one-third as much as other 
citizens of the country are contributing in cities of this size 
or of 200,000 inhabitants and larger. Therefore it seems to 
me that the sum fixed at $8,000,000 is all that Congress should 
contribute and that the District of Columbia should contribute 
the balance. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 6, line 15, before the word “motor,” to strike 
out “four” and insert “five,” and at the end of line 16 to 
strike out “$1,860” and insert “$1,700,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

For maintenance and repair of five motor trucks, at $340 each, 
$1,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Utili- 
ties Commission,“ on page 7, line 5, after the word “law,” 
to strike out “of which not more than $1,000 shall be available 
for enforcement of the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of 
street-car motormen, approved March 3, 1905,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For incidental and all other general necessary expenses authorized 
by law, $5,000. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill to let the amendment go over, because I haye an 
amendment that I wish to offer to that paragraph, and I do not 
want the amendment adopted and thus be precluded from offer- 
ing my amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We can pass over the amendment. There is 
no objection to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not expect a vote on the 
bill to-day? 

2 5 PHIPPS. Not finally, unless we can conclude by about 
6.30. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to let the amendment go over, 
because I am not able physically to present the matter to-day. 
It is on the question of the 5-cent street-car fare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. While I am on my feet I ask permission 
to submit the amendment and let it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. McKELLAR’s amendment was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 7, line 3, after the figures “ $36,120," to insert a colon and 
the following proviso : 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not become available until 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall fix 
rates of fare for the street-railway companies in the District of Columbia 
at rates not in excess of the rates of fare fixed in existing charters or 
contracts heretofore entered into between said companies and the 
Congress; and from and after the passage and approval of this act 
the said street-railway companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as 
a cash fare, but they shall issue and sell six tickets for 23 cents, as 
provided in existing charters,” 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Department of 
Insurance,” on page 7, line 13, after the figures 517,860,“ to 
insert a semicolon and “temporary clerk hire, $600; in all, 
$18,460,” so as to read: 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $17,860; temporary clerk hire, $600; in all, $18,460. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Surveyor's 
office,” on page 7, line 17, after the numerals 1923,“ to strike 
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out 839,920“ and to insert $42,320,” and at the end of line 
21 to strike out “ $49,920” and insert “ $52,320,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For personal seryices in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $42,320; services of temporary draftsmen, computers, laborers, 
additional field party when required, purchase of supplies, care or hire 
of teams, $10,000, no part of which sum shall be expended without the 
written authority of the commissioners; in all, $52,320. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 24, to strike 
out For revision of the highway plan, $1,500,” and to insert: 


For study and preparation of a city plan for that part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia outside of the original Federal city of Washington, 
including personal services and all other necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses,” on page 10, line 2, after the word 
“allowance,” to insert “to the purchasing officer and,” and in 
line 3, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$20 per 
month” and to insert “$26 per month each,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, periodi- 
cals, stationery ; surveying instruments and implements; drawing mate- 
rials; binding, rebinding, repairing, and preservation of records; pur- 
chase of laboratory apparatus and equipment and maintenance of 
laboratory in the office of the inspector of asphalt and cement; dam- 
ages; livery, purchase, and care of horses and carriages or buggies 
and bicycles not otherwise provided for; horseshoeing; ice; repairs 
to pound and vehicles; use of bicycles by inspectors in the engineer 
department, not to exceed 8800 in the aggregate; and other general 


necessary expenses of District offices, including the personal-tax board, | 


harbor master, health department, surveyor's office, office of superin- 
tendent of weights, measures, and markets, department of insurance, 
and Board of Charities, including an allowance to the purchasing 
officer and to the secretary of the Board of Charities, not exceeding 
the rate of $26 per month each, for the maintenance of an automobile 
to be furnished by him and used in the discharge of his official duties, 
$47,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 25, after the fig- 
ures “$3,000,” to insert a semicolon and “for the purchase of 
one automobile at not to exceed $1,500 and two automobiles at 
not to exceed $450 each for the use of the assessor's office, 
$2,400; in all, $5,400”; so as to make the paragraph read: = 


For the exchange of such automobiles now owned by the District of 
Columbia as, in the judgment of the commissioners of said District, 
have or shal] become unserviceable, $3,000; for the purchase of one 
automobile at not to exceed $1,500 and two automobiles at not to ex- 
ceed $450 each for the use of the assessor's office, $2,400; in all, $5,400. 


Mr. McKELLAR. How many automobiles have they now? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They have one worn-out horse-drawn vehicle, 
The assessors haye been compelled to travel on street cars and 
get around as best they may to examine property. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If they are given the automobiles, does the 
Senator expect that the property will be assessed at anything 
nearer its real value, aceording to law? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator believes that, given the automo- 
biles, five or six men can cover three times the territory that 
ean be covered by going on foot. The idea is to afford them 
means of rapid transit to get from one place to another. They 
must examine buildings and look up records and compare the 
different tracts of real estate with others on which they have 
to base the valuation derived from actual sales. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt if these automobiles will do any 
good. I think they are just that much extra expense. I doubt 
very much whether they add to the efficiency of the force or 
accuracy of the examination. Ordinarily it is very diffieult to 
tell the value of property when seen from an automobile. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 14, at the beginning of 
line 16, to strike out $20" and to insert“ $26," so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For all expenses necessary and incident to the enforcement of an 
act entitled “An act to create a board for the condemnation of in- 
sanitary buildings in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 1, 1906, including personal services when authorized by 
the commissioners, $2,462, including an allowance at the rate of $26 
per month for furnishing an automobile for the performance of official 
duties, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


S noe ie 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Refund of 
erroneous collections,” on page 16, line 1, after the word “ pro- 
portion,” to strike out “required by law” and to insert “that 
the appropriations for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year involved were or are 
paid from the Treasury of the United States and the revenues 
of the District of Columbia,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

To enable the commissioners, in any case where special assessments, 
school tuition charges, rents, fees, or collections of any character have 
been erroneously covered into the Treasury to the credit of the United 
States and the District of Columbia in the proportion that the appro- 
priations for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year involved were or are paid from the Treasury of 
the United States and the revenues of the District of Columbia, to 
refund such erroneous payments, wholly or in part, including the 
refunding of fees paid for buiiding permits authorized by the District 
of Columbia appropriation act approved March 2, 1911, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 14, before the 
word “ equipment,” to insert “ or other,” and at the end of line 
17 to strike out “ $5,000” and insert 810,000,“ so as to make 
the paragraph read; 


For the purchase of special typewriting or other equipment, type- 
writers, cards, and file cases, for the use of the offices of the assessor 
and collector of taxes, to be immediately available, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 17, to insert: 


To aid in support of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, $250, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Street and 
road improvement and repair,“ on page 17, after line 19, to 
strike out: 


Northwest: For paving Webster Street, Seventh Street to Ilinois 
Avenue, 30 feet wide, $6,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. * 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 17, before the 
word “Street,” to strike out “Third” and insert Fourth,“ 
and at the end of line 17, to strike out “$7,400” anc insert 
“ $14,800,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Northeast: For paving Bryant Street, Lincoln Road to Fourth 


Street, 30 feet wide, $14,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 24, after the word 
“increasing.” to strike out “to 80 feet the roadway width of 
Thirteenth Street from F to Eye Street” and to insert “the 
roadway width of Thirteenth Street to 70 feet from F to Bye 
Streets and to 60 feet from Eye to K Streets,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Northwest: For increasing the roadway width of Thirteenth Street 
to 70 feet from F to Eye Streets and to 60 feet from Eye to K 
Streets, $80,000, 40 per cent of the entire cost thereof to be assessed 
against and collected from the owners of abutting property in the 
manner provided in the act approved July 1, 1914 (38 Stat. p. 524), as 
amended by section 8 of the act approved September 1, 1916 (39 Stat., 
p- 716). The owners of abutting property also shall be required to 
modify, at their own expense, the roofs of any vaults that may be 
under the sidewalk on said street between the limits named if it be 
found necessary to change such vaults to permit of the roadway being 
widened. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: For paving Kennedy Street, Fifth Street to Eighth 
Street, 40 feet wide, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


Northwest: For paving Seventeenth Street, Webster Street to Alli- 
son Street, 80 feet wide, $4,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 12, to 
strike out: 


Northwest: For paving Kansas Avenue, Allison Street to Buchanan 
Street, 50 feet wide, with 10-foot center parking, $7,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 15, to 
strike out: 


Northwest: For paving New Hampshire Avenue, Grant Cirele to 
Allison Street, 50 feet wide, with 10-foot center parking, $10,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 6, to insert: 


Southeast: For paving Sixteenth Street, East Capitol Street to A 
Street, 30 feet wide, $4,600; 

Northwest: For paving Kansas Avenue, Thirteenth Street to Quincy 
Street, 40 feet wide, $6,200; 

Northwest: For grading Fern Street, Blair Road to Eighth Street, 
$2,400 ; 

Northwest: For paving Quebec Place, Tenth Street to Thirteenth 
Street, 24 feet wide, $7,000; 

Northwest: For paving Twenty-seventh Street, K Street to L Street, 
82 feet wide, $14,000; 

Northwest: For paying Vine Street, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to Maple Street, 20 feet wide, $2,800; 

Northwest: For paving Arkansas Avenue, Georgia Avenue to Emer- 
son Street, 40 feet wide, $13,000; 

Northeast: For paving Twelfth Street, C. Street to D Street, 32 
feet wide, $8,000; 

Northwest: For paving Seventeenth Street, Irving Street to Kil- 
bourne Street, 80 feet wide, $7,300; 

Northwest: For paving Thirty-ninth Street, Van Ness Street to 
Yuma Street, 80 feet wide, $13,900; 

Northeast: For paving Twelfth Street, Otis Street to Michigan 
Avenue, 40 and 50 feet wide, $19,000; 

Northeast: For paving Fifth Street, T Street to W Street, 30 feet 
wide, $13,800; 

Northeast: For paving V Street, Fourth Street to Fifth Street, 30 
feet wide, $3,500; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for street and road improvements from 
“ $482,750 ” to “ $561,450.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 13, after the words 
“purchase of” to strike out “one motor truck at a cost not to 
exceed $800,” and to insert “ three motor trucks at a cost not to 
exceed $800 each”; in line 17, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “$20” and to insert “ $26,” and in line 18, after the 
word “purposes,” to strike’ out “$550,000” and to insert 
“ $600,000”; so as to make the paragraph read: 


Repairs: For current work of repairs of streets, avenues, and alleys, 
including resurfacing and repairs to asphalt pavements with the same 
or other not inferior material, and including the purchase of three 
motor trucks at a cost not to exceed $800 each, and including the 
maintenance of motor vehicles used in this work, and including an 
allowance of not to exceed $26 per month for an automobile for use 
for official purposes, $600,000. This appropriation shall be available 
for repairing pavements of street railways when necessary ; the amounts 
thus expended shall be collected from such railroad companies as 
provided by section 5 of “An act providing a permanent form of 
goverument for the District of Columbia,” approved June 11, 1878, and 
shall be deposited to the credit of the appropriation for the fiscal 
year in which they are collected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amerMment was, under the subhead Gasoline 
Tax, Road and Street Fund,” on page 26, after line 19, to strike 


out: 


Northwest: For paving Georgia Avenue, Military Road to Fern 
Street, 60 feet wide, $112,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 8, to insert: 


Northwest and southwest: For blanketing with asphalt Seventh 
Btreet, kiezer Mar Avenue to G Street, Southwest, present width, 
$35,000. 


The e was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 12, to reduce the 
total appropriation to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Gaso- 
line tax road and street improvements,” from“ $890,000" to 
“ $813,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bridges” on 
page 27, line 19, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$20” 
and to insert $26,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For construction and repair of bridges, including an allowance at 
the rate of $26 per month to the overseer of bridges for the mainte- 
nance of an automobile for use in performance of his official duties, and 
including maintenance of motor yebicles, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 18, after the words 
“in the,” to strike out “proportions required by law,” and to 
insert “same proportions as the appropriations for such pur- 
poses have been or may be paid from the Treasury of the United 
States and the revenues of the District of Columbia,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Appropriations hereafter made for the construction and repair of 
bridges shall be available for repairing, when necessary, any bridge 
carrying a public street over the right of way or property of any rail- 
way company, or for constructing, reconstructing, or repairing in 
such manner as shall in the judgment of the commissioners be necessary 
reasonably to accommodate public traffic, any bridge required to carry 
or carrying such traffic in a public street over the right of way or 
property of any canal company operating as such in the District of 
Columbia, on the neglect or refusal of such railway or canal company 
to do such work when notified and required by the commissioners, and 
the amounts thus expended shall be a valid and subsisting lien against 
the property of such railway company or of such canal company, and 
shall be collected from such railway company or from such canal com- 
pany in the manner provided in section 5 of an act providing a per- 
manent form of government for the District of Columbia, approved 
June 11, 1878, and shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the United States and the District of Columbia in the same proportions 
as the appropriations for such purposes haye been or may be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the District 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Trees and 
parkings,” on page 29, at the end of line 16, to strike out 
“$55,000” and to insert “$100,000,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


For contingent expenses, including laborers, trimmers, nurserymen, 
repairmen, teamsters, hire of carts, wagons, or motor trucks, trees, 
tree boxes, tree stakes, tree straps, tree labels, planting and care of 
trees on city and suburban streets, care of trees, tree spaces, mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles, and miscellaneous items, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Sewers,” on 
page 29, line 22, before the word “ motor,” to strike out “ two” 
and to insert “four”; in line 23, before the word “motor,” to 
strike out “two.” and to insert “four”; in line 24, after the 
word “each,” to insert “the purchase of two motor trucks at 
not to exceed $4,000 each“; and on page 30, at the end of line 
5, to strike out “$231,000” and to insert “$265,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For cleaning and repairing sewers and basins, including the pur- 
chase of four motor field wagons at not to exceed $650 each, the pur- 
chase of four motor trucks at not to exceed $650 each, the purchase 
of two motor trucks at not to exceed $4,000 each, and the purchase 
of one motor tractor at not te exceed $650; for operation and mainte- 
nance of the sewage pumping service, including repairs to boilers, 
machinery, and pumping stations, and employment of mechanics and 
laborers, purchase of coal, oils, waste, and other supplies, and for the 
maintenance of motor vehicles used in this work, $265,000. 


we amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 9, after the word 
“of,” to strike out one motor field wagon at not to exceed 
$650, the purchase of one motor field wagon at not to exceed 
$650, the purchase of two motor trucks at not to exceed $650 
each,” and to insert: “two motor field wagons at not to exceed 
$650 each, the purchase of one motor field wagon at not to ex- 
ceed $650, the purchase of four motor trucks at not to exceed 
$650 each, the purchase of one motor truck at not to exceed 
$4,000"; and in line 17, to strike out “ $325,000” and to insert 
“ $370,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For suburban sewers, Including the exchange or replacement of two 
motor field wagon at not to exceed $650 each, the purchase of one 
motor field wagon at not to exceed $650, the purchase of four motor 
trucks at not to exceed $650 each, the purchase of one motor truck at 
not to exceed $4,000, and ane maintenance of motor vehicles used in 
this work, $370,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, at the end of line 18, 
to increase the appropriation for assessment and permit work, 
sewers, from “ $200,000" to $300,000.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 24, to reduce the 
appropriation for the extension of the Rock Creek main inter- 
ceptor from“ $60,000” to “$30,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Collection and 
disposal of refuse,” on page 31, line 16, before the words “ per 
month,” to strike out “$20” and to insert “$26,” and in line 
17, before the words“ per month,” to strike out “$10” and to 
insert “$13,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For dust prevention, sweeping, and cleaning streets, avenues, alleys, 
and suburban streets, under the immediate direction of the commission- 
ers, and for cleaning snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, 
and gutters, in the discretion of the commissioners, including services and 
purchase and maintenance of equipment; rent of storage rooms; main- 
tenance and repairs of stables; hire, purchase, and maintenance of 
horses; hire, purchase, maintenance, and repair of wagons, harness, 
and other equipment; allowance to inspectors and foremen for main- 
tenance of horses and vehicles or motor vehicles used in the perform- 
ance of official duties, not to exceed for each inspector or foreman 
$20 per month for a horse and vehicle, $26 per month for an auto- 
mobile, and $13 per month for a motor cycle; maintenance and repair 
of motor-propelled vehicles necessary in cleaning streets and purchase 
of motor-propelled street-cleaning equipment; purchase, maintenance, 
and repair of bicycles; and necessary incidental expenses, $410,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 5, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$20” and to insert “ $26,” 
and in line 6, before the words “per month,” to strike out 
“$10” and to insert “$13,” so as to read: 


To enable the commissioners to carry out the provisions of existing 
law governing the collection and disposal of garbage, dead animals, 
night soil, and miscellaneous refuse and ashes in the District of Colum- 
bia (no contract shall be let for the collection of dead animals), in- 
cluding inspection and allowance to inspectors for maintenance of 
horses and vehicles or motor vehicles used in the performance of 
official duties, not to exceed for each inspector $20 per month for a 
horse and vehicle, $26 per month for automobiles, and $13 per month 
for motor cycles; fencing of public and private property designated by 
the commissioners as public dumps; and incidental expenses, $900,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 12, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “proportion required by law” and to in- 
sert: “same proportions as the appropriations for such pur- 
poses are paid from the Treasury of the United States and the 
revenues of the District of Columbia,” so as to make the pro- 
viso read: 


Provided, That any proceeds received from the disposal of city 
refuse or garbage shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the United States and the District of Columbia in the 
same proportions as the appropriations for such purposes are paid 
from the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 19, to insert: 


For the purchase of square 739, on which the present garbage 
transfer station is located, $40,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Public play- 
grounds,” on page 33, after line 19, to strike out “For the 
purchase of a site on Thirty-third Street, between P and Q 
Streets NW., in square 1273 (lot 818), containing 2,650 square 
feet, $7,000” and to insert: “For the purchase of three play- 
ground sites, $14,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 6, after the word 
“playgrounds,” to strike out “$151,270” and to insert: 
“ $158,570; of which $144,270 shall be paid wholly out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and $14,300, or so much 
thereof as may be expended, for the purchase of land for play- 
ground purposes, shall be paid 40 per cent out of the Treasury 
of the United States and 60 per cent out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


In all, for playgrounds, $158,570; of which $144,270 shall be paid 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and $14,300, 
or so much thereof as may be expended, for the purchase of land for 
playground purposes, shall be paid 40 per cent out of the Treasury of 
the United States and 60 per cent out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. McKELLAR, I ask that that amendment go over until 
the amendment on page 1 shall have been voted on. * 


Mr. PHIPPS. Those items are necessarily coupled. If 
there is to be a change in the first amendment, it would nee- 
essarily involve going back and reviewing this one. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I will ask that the 
Secretary be authorized to make changes in all totals through- 
out the bill where they become necessary by reason of amend- 
ments to the various items, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and the Secretary will be authorized to do so. 
The amendment on page 34 will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS, If the Senator from Tennessee does not ob- 
ject, I should prefer that this item be approved as it is, with 
the understanding that if there is a change in the first amend- 
ment this amendment will necessarily be revised to conform to 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had better let it go over. 
easily arrange the matter afterwards. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We should pass the bill to-night, I think, Mr. 
President. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was under the heading “electrical department,” on page 34, 
line 15, to increase the appropriation for personal services in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, from “ $79,940” 
to “$81,080.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 24, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$20” and to insert “$26”; 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


For general supplies, repairs, new batteries and battery supplies, 
telephone rental and purchase, telephone service charges, wire and 
cable for extension of telegraph and telephone service, repairs of lines 
and instruments, purchase of poles, tools, insulators, brackets, pins, 
hardware, cross arms, ice, record books, stationery, printing, livery, 
purchase and repair of bicycles, allowance for the maintenance of not 
more than three automobiles at not to exceed $26 per month each, 
blacksmithing, extra labor, new boxes, and other necessary items, 
$30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 6, to strike out 

“ $500,000” and to insert “ $525,000"; so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Licutinc: For purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 
lamps, lamp-posts, street designations, lanterns, and fixtures of all 
kinds on streets, avenues, roads, alleys, and public spaces, and for all 
necessary expenses in connection therewith, including rental of stables 
and storerooms, livery and extra labor, this sum to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 7 and 8 of the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1912 and with the pro- 
visions of the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1913, and other laws applicable thereto, $525,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 11, after the word 
“therewith,” to strike out “20,000” and to insert $50,000"; 
so as to read: 


For replacing gas lamps and fixtures and older and less effective 
electric lamps and fixtures on streets, avenues, roads, and public 
spaces by improved electric installations,. purchase of posts and fix- 
tures of all kinds, and for all necessary expenses in counection there- 
with, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public schools,” 
on page 37, line 3, after the word “each,” to insert: “ business 
manager, to be in charge of the business administration of the 
public-school system, and to be appointed by and responsible to 
the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, $38,750,” 
and at the end of line 9 to strike out 551,900“ and to insert 
“ $55,650,” so as to read: 


Salaries: Superintendent, $6,000; two assistant superintendents, at 
$3,750 each; business manager to be in charge of the business adminis- 
tration of the public-school system, and to be appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 83.750; 
director of intermediate instruction, 13 supervising principals, super- 
visor of manual training and director of primary instruction, 16 in all, 
at a minimum salary of $2,400 each; in all, $55,650. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 18, to strike out 
“ $48,300" and to insert ‘* $56,220,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Office of the superintendent of schools; For personal services in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, $56,220. 


We can 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, at the end of line 20, 
to strike out “ $11,700" and to insert “ $13,020," so as to read: 

Office of the secretary: For personal services in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923, $13,020, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subliead “ Teachers,” on 
page 88, line 5, before the word “teachers,” to strike out 
“two thousand six hundred and seventy-six" and to insert 
“two thousand six hundred and ninety,” so as to read: 

Salaries: For two thousand six hundred and ninety teachers at mini- 
mum salaries as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 20, before the 
words “ assistant principals,” to strike out “Three” and to 
insert “Seven”; in line 22, after the name Dunbar High 
School,” to insert “Business High School, Western High 
School, McKinley Manual Training High School, and Armstrong 
Manual Training High School,” so as to read: 


Seven assistant principals, who shall be deans of girls of the Cen- 
tral High School, Eastern High School, Dunbar High School, Business 
High School, Western High School, McKinley Manual Training High 
School, and Armstrong Manual Training High School, at $2,400 each: 
Provided, That said assistant principals shall be placed at a basic 
salary of $2,400 per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 
per annum for five years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 5, before the word 
“at,” to strike out “245” and to insert “247,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Class 5, 247, at $1,200 each, including administrative principals, 
yocational trade instructors, and teachers of Americanization work. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, line 9, before the word 
“at,” to strike out “595” and to insert “ 601," so as to read: 


Class 4, 601, at $1,200 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, line 11, before the word 
“at.” to strike out “651” and to insert "655," so as to read: 


Class 8, 655, at $1,200 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 13, b 8 the 
word “at,” to strike out “four hundred and thirty-two” and 
to insert w four hundred and thirty-four,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Class 2, 484, at $1,200 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 15, to increase to 
total appropriation for salaries of teachers, from “ $3,450,140" 
to “$3,476,540.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, at the end of line 20, 
to strike out “$20,000” and to insert “ $30,000," so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For the instruction and supervision of children in the vacation 
schools and playgrounds, and supervisors and teachers of vacation 
schools and playgrounds may also be supervisors and teachers of day 
schools, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 22, after the word 
“law,” to strike out * $650,000," and to insert * $660,000," so 
as to read: 


For longevity pay, to be paid in strict conformity with the proyi- 
sions of existing law, $660,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 3, to increase the 
appropriation for payment of one peste from “ $50,000" to 
4i $60,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, at the end of line 
10, to strike out “ $43,280" and to insert “$44,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For allowance to principals of grade-school buildings for services 
rendered as such, in addition to their grade salary, to be paid in 
strict conformity with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
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fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,“ 
approved June 20, 1906, $44,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Night 
schools,” on page 42, line 15, to strike out ‘ $70,000” and to 
insert * $90,000," so as to make the paragraph read: 


Salaries: For teachers of vight schools, including teachers of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and trade instruction, and teachers of night 
schools may also be teachers of day schools, $90,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Americaniza- 
tion work,” on page 48, at the end of line 17, to strike out 
“37.500” and to insert “$10,830,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


For Americanization work and instruction of foreigners of all ages 
in both day and night classes, including a principal, who, for 10 
months, shall give his full time to this work, at $1,800 per annum, 
an teachers of Americanization schools may also be teachers of the 
day school, $10,830, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, at the end of line 
19, to increase the appropriation for contingent and other neces- 
sary expenses, including books, equipment, and supplies, from 
í $2,000 * to * 2.500.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Care of 
buildings and grounds,” on page 44, at the end of line 8, to 
increase the appropriation for salaries: For personal services 
in üt cordance with the classification act of 1923, from “ $443,- 
076“ to “ $452,520," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscella- 
neous,” on page 45, at the end of line 24, to increase the 
appropriation for fuel, gas, and electric light and power from 
* $226,000." to “ $235,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 4. after the words 
“as follows,” to strike out “Addition to Armstrong Manual 
Training School, $80,000; addition to Western High School. 
$82,768," and to insert “Armstrong Manual Training School 
and addition thereto, $160,000; Western High School and addi- 
tion thereto, $82,763; eight-room school building on Spring 
Road site, $4,588"; and at the end of line 13 to strike out 
“$182,351” and to insert “ $266,939," so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


For furniture, including pianos and window shades, for buildings and 
additions to buildings, equipment for kindergartens, and tools and 
furnishings for manual training, cooking and sewing school, as 
follows; Armstrong Manual Training School and addition thereto, 
$160,000; Western High School and addition thereto, $82,763; eight- 
room school building on Spring Road site, $4,588; elght-room addition 
to the Tenley School, 87,388; three kindergartens, $3,000; two sew- 
ing schools, $1,200; two housekeeping and cooking schools, $3,000; 
two cooking schools, $2,000; two manual-training shops, $3,000; in 
all, $266,939, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 17, after the 
word “exceeding,” to strike out “$240” and to insert “$812,” 
sọ as to read: 


For contingent expenses, including furniture and repairs of same, 
pay of cabinetmaker, stationery, printing, ice, and other necessary 
items not otherwise provided for, including an allowance of not ex- 
ceeding $312 per annum for a motor vehicle for each of the superintend- 
ents of schools, the superintendent of janitors, the two assistant super- 
intendents, the director of primary instruction, the school cabinetmaker, 
the supervising principal in charge of the white special schools, the 
chief nredical and sanitary inspector of schools, and the supervising 
principal of the colored special schools, and including not exceeding 
83.000 for books of reference and periodicals, $76,040. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, at the beginning of 
line 15, to strike out “$125,000” and to insert “$150,000,” 
So as to read: 

For textbooks and school supplies for use of pupils of the first eight 
grades, to be distributed by the superintendent of public schools under 
regulations to be made by the Board of Education, and for the neces- 
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sary expenses of purchase, distribution, and preservation of said tert- 
books and supplies, including necessary labor not to exceed $1,000, 
$150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, at the end of line 8, 
to strike out “$8,000” and to insert $10,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For purchase of apparatus, fixtures, specimens, technical books, and 
for extending the equipment and for the maintenance of laboratories of 
the departments of physics, chemistry, biology, and general science in 
the several high and junior high schools and normal schools, and for 
the installation of the same, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 3, to insert: 


For the preparation of plans and specifications for a new school build- 
ing for the McKinley Manual Training School, $5,000; 

For the purchase of a site in the northeast somewhere within a dis- 
tance of approximately a half mile of the Taylor School, located in 
square 891, and for construction of a junior high school on said site 
in accordance with the plans and specifications used in the construction 
of the Langley and Macfarland Junior High Schools, $600,000 ; 

For the purchase of a site for a new school in the vicinity of Third 
and Rittenhouse Streets NW., $20,000; 

Purchase of site, Burrville, $7,500; 

Purchase of site in the vicinity of Fifth and Buchanan Streets NW., 
$50,000 ; 

For athletic field for the Western High School, $125,000; 

For the purchase of a site for a new school in the vicinity of South 
Dakota and Rhode Island Avenues NE., $15,000; 

For preparation of plans and specifications and investigation of sub- 
surface conditions of site for Junior High School near Twenty-fourth 
and N Streets NW., $5,000. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the pending bill if provision is made therein 
for the erection of a school which will replace one about which 
I read two or three days ago which is a dangerous fire hazard. 
In that instance I understand the pupils are kept in a wooden 
structure with only one means of escape. Does this bill make 
such provision for schools that no child in the District of 
Columbia will be compelled to go to a school where an element 
of danger exists? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can not promise that, Mr. President. The 
District of Columbia is still of necessity using temporary struc- 
tures for schoolhouses which were erected during the war 
time. Up to the present time the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the appropria- 
tion of money for school purposes have not been acceded to. 
We haye not as yet caught up on the school-building program; in 
other words, no school buildings were erected here in the years 
from about 1917 to 1921, and we have not as yet made good the 
deficiency. There was more than a natural growth of popula- 
tion here during the war; the population has increased very 
rapidly and many of these temporary structures are still in 
use; but we have reduced their number. I think at the present 
time about 35 of such structures are stili in use. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am inclined to say for myself that I 
realize that building construction everywhere is behindhand 
and that it is not to be expected that a different condition 
should prevail here, but no Member of the Senate would for- 
give himself if by any lack of appropriation he permitted a 
child to be burned to death in any school building. We must 
make certain, not so much that every child has a seat in a 
school building; that is not so important as it is to make sure 
that every child who is in a school building is safe, so far as 
his life is concerned, from the fire hazard. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New York that these temporary structures are all one-story 
buildings; there are no two-story buildings of that character. 
I do not recall the instance to which the Senator has referred. 
Can the Senator give the name of the school building he has 
in mind? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know the name of the building; 
it is known as an annex; but I saw a very sensational article 
about it a couple of days ago in one of the local newspapers. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee has made it a point to visit 
numbers of school buildings every year. There may be some 
temporary arrangement which has been made in a rented build- 
ing or something of that sort. I will confess that I am not 
informed regarding it. I haye not been in any two-story school 
buildings that were of frame construction. 

Mr, COPELAND. I myself wanted to be assured that pro- 
gress is heing made and that every possible safeguard is being 
thrown about the children, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator from New York may be 


assured that that is the aim of the committee. The best evi- 


dence of that, perhaps, is the fact that the committee has more 


than doubled the appropriation which was carried in the bill 


as it was reported by the committee in the other House. We 
have increased the appropriation from something over $800,000 
to $1,700,000. Of course, however, that includes the large item 
8500 Fad high school for which there is an appropriation of 


Mr. ROBINSON. Is that for new construction? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is for building sites and new construction. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I hope that adequate provisions 
have been made for lighting in the public schools. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is one of our problems, I will say to 
the Senator from South Carolina. The House committee ap- 
parently insisted upon shearing the Budget estimate, and the 
Budget had previously sheared the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. It has been the 
unpleasant province of the committee of the Senate to restore 
the figures to the Budget estimate in numbers of cases through- 
out this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. We can not afford to turn the welfare of the 
children here over to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or to anybody else. We ourselves have got to take 
care of them, and it is necessary to have better lighting facili- 
ties in some of the schools in order to make it possible for the 
children to study at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 50, line 1, te 
increase the total appropriation for buildings and grounds, 
public schools, from “$880,000” to “ $1,707,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Metropolitan 
police. Salaries,” on page 53, line 7, before the word “ cap- 
tains,” to strike out “20” and to insert “25,” and at the end 
of line 13 to strike out $1,743,000” and to insert $1,745,700,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Major and superintendent, $4,500; 2 assistant superintendents, at 
$3,000 each ; 4 inspectors, at $2,400 each; 12 captains, at $2,400 each; 
additional compensation for 35 privates detailed for special service in 
the detection and prevention of crime, $16,800; additional compensa- 
tion for 14 privates detailed for special service in the various pre- 
cincts for the prevention and detection of crime, at the rate of $120 
per annum, $1,680; additional compensation for 1 inspector or cap- 
tain and 1 lieutenant detailed for special service in the detection and 
prevention of crime, at $400 each; 21 lieutenants, 1 of whom shall be 
harbor master, at $2,000 each; 56 sergeants, one of whom may be 
detailed for duty in the harbor patrol, at $1,800 each; privates—633 
of class 3 at $1,660 each, 170 of class 2 at $1,560 each, 51 of class 1 
at $1,460 each; amount required to pay salaries of privates of class 2 
who will be promoted to class 3 and privates of class 1 who will be 
promoted to class 2 during the fiscal year 1925, $2,600; motor-vehicle 
allowance for 2 inspectors at $480 each; 25 captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and privates, mounted on horses, at $540 each; 32 lieuten- 
ants, sergeants, and privates, mounted on bicycles, at $70 each; driver- 
privates—35 of class 2 at $1,560 each, 3 of class 1 at $1,460 each; 
personal services in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$66,000 ; in all, $1,745,700. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask if there is any change pro- 
posed by the bill in the rule in reference to the payment of 


crossing policemen? Is there anything of the kind in this 


bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; that is not touched. I will say to the 
Senator that the amendment is a mere change designed to cor- 
rect the calculations as to the amount that should be appro- 
priated to cover the salaries of the number of officers provided 
for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Policemen and Firemen’s Relief 
Fund,” on page 55, line 14, to increase the appropriation to 
pay the relief and other allowances as authorized by law, from 
“ $350,000 ” to “ $400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Fire depart- 
ment. Miscellaneous,” on page 57, line 5, to strike out 
“ $35,000” and to insert “ $50,000,” so as to read: 


1924 


For repairs to apparatus and motor vehicles and other motor-driven 
apparatus, and for new apparatus, new motor vehicles, new appliances, 
employment of mechanics, helpers, and laborers in the fire department 
repair shop, and for the purchase of necessary supplies, materials, 
equipment, and tools: Provided, That the commissioners are author- 
ized, in their discretion, to build or construct, in whole or in part, 
fire-fighting apparatus in the fire department repair shop, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to.“ 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 7, to increase the 
appropriation for hose from “ $25,000” to “ $30,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 19, after the word 
“ For,” to strike out “two” and to insert “ three,” and in line 
20, before the word “each,” to strike out “$10,000” and to 
insert“ $12,500," so as to read: 


For three pumping engines, triple combination, motor driven, $12,500 
each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 22. to in- 
sert: “For one automobile, $2,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 23, to 
insert; ` 


For one drill tower and one concrete smoke-test building, to be 
located on land owned by the District of Columbia, adjacent to 
No. S engine house, $16,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, at the end of line 5, 
to strike out “$50,000” and to insert“ $62,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for a truck company 
to be located in the northeast section of the city in the vicinity of 
Twelfth and H Streets NE., including the cost of necessary in- 
struments for receiving alarms and connecting said house with fire- 
alarm headquarters, $62,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 12, to strike out 
“ 345,000” and to insert “ $56,000," so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for an engine company 
to be located in the vicinity of the intersection of Conduit Road and 
Reservoir Street NW., including the cost of necessary instruments 
for receiying alarms and connecting said house with fire-alarm head- 
quarters, $56,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Health de- 
partment, prevention of contagious diseases,” on page 59, 
line 7, before the word “when,” to strike out “not exceeding 
830,000,“ so as to read: 


For enforcement of the provisions of an act to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 
1897, and an act for the prevention of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough, chicken pox, epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, and typhoid fever in the District of Columbia, approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1907, and an act to provide for registration of all cases of 
tuberculosis in the District of Columbia, for free examination of 
sputum in suspected cases, and for preventing the spread of tubereu- 
losis in said District of Columbia, approved May 13, 1908, under the 
direction of the health officer of said District, manufacture of serums, 
including their use in indigent cases, and for the prevention of infantile 
paralysis and other communicable diseases, including salaries or 
compensation for personal services when ordered in writing by the 
commissioners and necessary for the enforcement and execution of 
said acts, and for the prevention of such other communicable diseases 
as hereinbefore provided, purchase and maintenance of necessary 
horses, wagons, and harness, purchase of reference books and medical 
journals, and maintenance of quarantine station and smallpox hos- 
pital, $40,000: 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill why the committee proposes striking out 
in line 7, page 59, the words “not exceeding $30,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The limitation of not exceeding $30,000 would 
restrict the officers concerned so that they could not expend 
more than that amount for that particular purpose. They feel 
that if the restriction were removed the apropriation of $40,000 
would be sufficient, but if the restriction which the House 
committee inserted is retained the appropriation should be 
increased by $10,000. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill, does this item make provision for the Schick test in 
the schools? 

Mr. PHIPPS. My understanding is that it would be pro- 
vided for under certain language which is incorporated in the 
bill. The Senator called my attention to that language. 

Mr. COPELAND. The language which is found on line 5 
is all right. It reads: 


And for the prevention of infantile paralysis and other communi- 
cable diseases, 


That is all right, but is there a sufficient appropriation to 
carry on this work? The reason I am asking the question is 
that it has been brought to my attention that not sufficient 
money has been authorized so that the children may have the 
advantage of the Schick test. It is entirely possible to wipe 
out diphtheria; we can make diphtheria just as rare as are 
typhoid fever or smallpox by the proper use of the Schick test. 
Diphtheria is the greatest cause of death among young children. 
In my judgment, there should be no doubt that ample provi- 
sion has been made for protection of the children against that 
dread disease. Frankly, I fear that the appropriation is in- 
sufficient. I will say that it will take at least $10,000 to make 
a proper use of the Schick test and provide innoculation against 
diphtheria in the city. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the uses of the Schick test 
were not called to the attention of the committee. I am not 
personally informed as to whether or not the appropriation 
herein made would be sufficient in amount to provide for the 
Schick test. I feel there is a great deal of merit in the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York; in fact, I may say that 
in my own family I thought it advisable to have my children 
innoculated, and I think provision should be made for those 
who are now unable to afford the expense of haying that in- 
oculntion performed by physicians who make a charge for it. 

I will say to the Senator that if he will confer with the Health 
Department, and if he is assured by them that they can not 
make the necessary Schick test without an additional appro- 
priution, I shall be very glad to accept an amendment to the 
hill and carry it to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Dairy farm inspection,” on page 61, line 
18, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out“ $20,” and to insert 
" $26," so as to make the paragraph read: 


For necessary expenses of inspection of dairy farms, including 
amounts that may be allowed the health officer, assistant health officer, 
chief medical inspector in charge of contagious-disease service, and 
inspectors assigned to the inspection of dairy farms, for maintenance 
by each of a horse and vehicle at not to exceed $20 per month, or 
motor yehicle at not to exceed $26 per month, for use in the discharge 
of his official duties, and other necessary traveling expenses, $6,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Courts and 
prisons,” on page 66, line 16, after the figures ‘“ $2,200,” to 
strike out “assistant probation officer, $1,400,” and to insert 
“two assistant probation officers, at $1,4000 each,” and in 
line 21, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “$20 per month, 
$240; in all, $5,137,” and to insert “$26 per month, $312; in all, 
$6,537,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Probation system: Probation officer, $2,200; two assistant probation 
officers, at $1,400 each; stenographer and typewriter and assistant, 
$900; contingent expenses, $325; maintenance of motor vehicle used 
in performance of official duties, at not to exceed $26 per month, $312; 
in all, $6,537. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The pext amendment was, under the subhead “ Tuberculosis 
Hospital,” on page 74, after line 2, to insert: For furniture 
for nurses’ home, $3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital,” on page 74, line 11, to increase the appro- 
priation for salaries: For personal services in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, from “ $137,360" to “ $162,360.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Industrial 
Home School for Colored Children,” on page 77, line 17, after 
the words “in the,” to strike out “ proportion required by law” 
and to insert: “same proportions as the appropriations for 
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such institutions are paid from the Treasury of the United 
States and the revenues of the District of Columbia,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


All moneys received at said school as income from sale of products 
and from payment of board or of instruction or otherwise shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the United 
States and to the credit of the District of Columbia in the same pro- 
portions as the appropriations for such institutions are paid from the 
Treasury of the United States and the reyenues of the District of 
Columbia, à 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Militia,” on 
page 82, line 8, after the word “instruction,” to insert a comma 
and “purchase and maintenance of athletic, gymnastics, and 
recreational equipment at armory or field encampments, not 
to exceed $500," and at the end of line 17 to strike out 
“ $20,000 “ and to insert“ $23,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from thelr mounted 
pay, and for the payment of commutation of subsistence for enlisted 
men who may be detailed to guard or move the United States property 
at home stations on days immediately preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing the annual encampments, damages to private property Incident 
to encampment, instruction, purchase and maintenance of athletic, 
gymnastics, and recreational equipment at armory or field encamp- 
ments, not to exceed $500; practice marches and practice cruises, 
drills and parades, fuel, light, heat, care and repair of armories, offices, 
and storehouses, practice ships, boats, machinery, and dock, dredging 
alongside of dock, telephone service, horses and mules for mounted 
organizations, street car fares (not to exceed $200) necessarily used 
in the transaction of official business, aud for general incidental ex- 
penses of the service, $23,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation for rent of armory and drill hall, from “ $7,000” 
to “$15,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, to increase the ap- 
propriation for pay of troops other than Government em- 
ployees, to be disbursed under the authority and direction 
of the commanding general, from “$7,000” to “ $9,000.” 

The ameudment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Anacostia 
River and Flats,” on page 83, line 6, after the name “ Anacostia 
Park,” to strike out “ $150,000" and to insert “in accordance 
with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Document No. 
87, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, $200,000, of which 
amount $175,000 shall be available for expenditure below Ben- 
ning Bridge and not more than $25,000 may be expended above 
Benning Bridge in the acquirement of necessary land,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


For continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
in accordance with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 37, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, $200,000 of 
which amount $175,000 shall be available for expenditure below 
Benning Bridge and not more than $25,000 may be expended above 
Benning Bridge in the acquirement of necessary land. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. Park Police,” on page 84, line 9, after the 
word “For” to insert “ purchase,” and at the end of line 10, 
to strike out “$3,000” and to insert “$4,250,” so as to read: 


For purchase, maintenance, repaif, operation, and exchange of 
motor eycles for park police, $4,250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, at the end of line 20, 
to strike out “$50,000” and to insert “$60,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For improvement, care, and maintenance of various reservations, 
the maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of three motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles to be used only for official pur- 
poses, and the operation, maintenance, repair, and exchange of motor 
cycles and bicycles for division foremen, $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for improvement and care of East Potomac Park, 
from 525,000“ to “ $35,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 86, line 16, after the word 
“eamp” to strike out “in East Potomac Park,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For the maintenance of a tourists’ camp, $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 20, to increase the 
appropriation for placing and maintaining special portions of 
ast 775585 in condition for outdoor sports from “ $10,000” to 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 7, to increase the 
appropriation to provide for the increased cost in park main- 
tenance from “ $30,000” to “ $50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, at the end of line 13, 
to strike out “$10,000” and to insert“ $12,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Tidal Basin bathing beach: For purification of waters of the Tidal 


Basin and care, maintenance, and operation of the bathhouse and 
beach, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, at the end of line 25, 
to strike out “$35,000” and to insert “ 37,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Lighting the public grounds; For lighting the public grounds, watch- 
men's lodges, offices, and greenhouses at the propagating gardens, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses of installation, maintenance, and repair, 
$37,000. : 


The amendment was agreed to. . 


The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 2, to in- 
sert: 


For survey to establish boundary line between the District of Colum- 
bia and the State of Virginia between Chain Bridge and Jones Point, 
and incidental expenses, including locating monuments, $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading“ Water serv- 
ice,” on page 90, line 7, after the word “expended,” to strike 
out “ $800,000” and to insert“ $2,500,000,” so as to read: 


For continuing work on the project for an increased water supply 
for the District of Columbia, adopted by Congress in the Army appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of 
Columbia appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, and as 
further modified by the report submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of War December 4, 1923, and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, $2,500,000, 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, will the Senator explain 
that amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I shall be very glad to do so. 

I think we are all familiar with the fact that it was found 
necessary to provide an expensive extension to the water sup- 
ply system of the District. The ultimate cost is now estimated 
at $9,000,000, in round figures. We made a start on this work 
in the fiscal year 1923, and expended, I think, about half a 
million dollars. During the present year, up to July 1 next, 
we will expend $1,500,000. The estimate submitted by the engi- 
neers—and this work is being performed under the direction 
and supervision of the engineers of the Army—was $2,500,000. 
Based on that estimate, they believed that the work could be 
completed by the Ist of January, 1927. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What did the Budget allow? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Budget allowed $800,000; and progress- 
ing at that rate would mean that the completion of the work 
would be delayed until January 1, 1932, or for eight years. 

Your committee has given quite serious thought to this prob- 
lem. We do not desire to be alarmists, but we know that the 
requirements of the city, which is growing all of the time, are 
just barely being met by the present system, and that the 
greater volume of that water before it is used by the citizens 
must go through a tunnel under Rock Creek, in Rock Creek 
Park, which tunnel at one time caved in, and to-day is being 
kept from collapsing by certain reinforcing timbers that were 
put inside the brickwork and by the pressure of the water 
which passes through this tunnel, carrying the water as a 
siphon. It is, in fact, a siphon. If that tunnel were to break, 
if there were a fracture there that would allow the water to 
escape, we have only two days’ reserve in the new reservoir 
to supply this great lower section of the city. 

We feel, therefore, that this work should be pressed to com- 
pletion as expeditiously as possible. We believe that by doing 
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so, by progressing along with the work as it should be done 
in a systematic manner, there will be a saving in the total cost; 
and there are many reasons why we feel that it would be 
unwise, and might be incurring unnecessary risk, to conduct 
the work so as to delay the completion of the entire plan until 
the year 1932. 

As I say, this year we are spending a million and a half dol- 


lars on this project. That is largely for the intake at Great 
Falis, and the construction and the laying of the conduit along 
the Conduit Road. This year the plan contemplates not only 
the completion of that conduit but the placing of the founda- 
tions, the substructure for the pumping station and for the 
filtration plant which will be located in the neighborhood of 
the Dalecarlia Reservoir. The other features of the work are 
the connecting of the muins—that is, the larger service pipes, 
86's and 30’s and 24’s—in cross section in the city, so as to con- 
nect up the old system with what will be the new system, 
so that when complete the water will come in, as a matter of 
faet, not from two different directions but through two sources 
of supply that are almost parallel but in different sections of 
the city, so that in case of interruption to either of the mains 
there would be no danger of any large section of the city being 
deprived of water. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
to the Budget? 

Mr. PHIPPS. We did not go back to the Budget. 
Budget passed on $800,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My question is, Did the commissioners, 
or whoever bad it in charge, recommend this $2,500,000 to 
the Budget, and did the Budget turn them down and fix the 
amount at $800,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They did. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Why does the committee report a matter 
that is not contained in the Budget? 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘The item is in the Budget. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Is it not subject to a point of order? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; not at all. The action on the part of 
the House committee was to put in the Budget figure of 
$800,000; but, coincidentally, right along with that, they author- 
ized the engineers to contract for a much larger amount of 
work. There is, of course, the possibility of that work pro- 
gressing; but if we are going to contract for $2,500,000 
worth of work, and the contractors know that there is only 
money available to pay $800,000 during the next year, they 
are going to bid higher on the work than they otherwise would, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that I am not going to make any point of order, even if it 
were possible, on an item like water. My purpose in calling 
attention to this item is to show the absolute uselessness, in 
my judgment, of the Budget. Whenever the Congress desires 
to change the Budget recommendations it does it, and it ought 
to do it. It is just a fifth wheel of the wagon. Time and 
aguin—as the Senator knows, for he serves on the Appropria- 
tions Committee—we wholly disregard the recommendations 
of the Budget. In other words, we follow the recommendations 
of the Budget when in our judgment we think they ought to be 
followed; we disregard them when we think they ought to be 
disregarded, showing the utter uselessness of the Budget. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that is the way it ought to be? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. That is what I say. I voted against 
the Budget. I think it is a fifth wheel of the wagon, utterly 
useless, and merely complicates the game. 

Mr. ROBENSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the committee, after its investigation, 
find that this sum of $2,500,000 is necessary to assure the Dis- 
triet an adequate and wholesome water supply? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Eventually; yes. The total expenditure will 
be much beyond that. That will bring it up to just about one- 
half of the total expenditure—$4,500,000 out of $9,000,000, 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is merely a question, then, of whether 
$800,000 should be made available now or $2,500,000, all plans 
contemplating the expenditure of a very much larger sum than 
that amount? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is quite correct, 

Mr. ROBINSON, And the committee found that it would 
promote the prompt and safe procurement of an adequate water 
supply to include the larger sum of $2,500,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a correct understanding. It is simply 
a question of time. The committee felt that there was danger 
that the work might be unduly delayed, and also that the ele- 
ment of cost. entered in; that there was danger of the water- 


Mr. President, was this matter presented 
The 


works. costing more by reason of the money not being available 
with which to pay the contractors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to. the amendment of the committee. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment. of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Water department,” on page 92, line 
12, before the words “ per month,” to strike out “$10” and to 
insert “$13,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For maintenance of the water department. distribution ‘system, in- 
cluding pumping stations and machinery, water mains, valves, fire and 
public hydrants, water meters, and all buildings and accessories, and 
the purchase and maintenance of motor trucks, purchase of fuel, oits, 
waste, and other materials, and the employment of all labor necessary 
for the proper execution of this work, and to reimburse three employees 
for the provision and maintenance by themselves of three motor cycles 
for use in their official work in the District of Columbia, $13 per 
month each; and for contingent expenses, including books, blanks, 
stationery, printing, postage, damages, purchase of technical reference 
books, and periodicals, not to exceed $75, and other necessary items, 
$10,000; in all, for maintenance, $450,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 19, to insert: 


For laying 5,100 feet of 16-inch main in Fourth Street NE, from 
the proposed 30-inch main in Rhode Island Avenue to 8 Street, west 
in S Street to Second Street, south in Second Street to R Street, west 
in R Street to Eckington Place, and south in Eckington Piace to 
connect with the 12-inch main in Florida Avenue, $44,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 25, before the 
word “during,” to strike out “$100,000,” and to insert $175,- 
000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec, 2. That the services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, levelers, 
transitmen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, overseers, and 
Inspectors temporarily required in connection with sewer, street, street- 
cleaning or road work, or construction and repair of bridges and repair 
of buildings, or any general or special engineering or construction 
work authorized by appropriations may be employed exclusively to 
carry into effect said appropriations when specifically and in writing 
ordered by the commissioners, and all such necessary expenditures for 
the proper execution of said work shall be paid from and equitably 
charged against the sums appropriated for said work; and the com- 
missioners in their budget estimates shall report the number of such 
employees performing such services, and their work, and the sums 
paid to each, and out of what appropriation: Provided, That the ex- 
penditures hereunder shall not exceed $175,000 during the fiscal year 
1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 4, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$20,000.” and to insert “ $25,000," so. 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 4. That the services of assistant engineers, draftsmen, levelers, 
rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, and inspectors temporarily re- 
quired in connection with water-department work authorized by appro- 
priations may be employed exclusively to carry into effect said appro- 
priations, and be paid therefrom, when specifically and in writing 
ordered by the commissioners, and the commissioners in their budget 
estimates shall report the number of such employees performing such 
services and their work and the sums paid to each: Provided, That the 
expenditures hereunder shall not exceed $25,000 during the fiscal year 
1925. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the commit- 
tee amendments, with the exception of those passed over. The 
Secretary will state the first amendment passed over. 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, line 5, it is proposed to. 
strike out “ $8,000,000" and to insert certain other words. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, we desire to carry over until 
to-morrow the first amendment and two or three other amend- 
ments that have been passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That includes the amendment on, page 7, 
lines 5, 6, and 7, and one on page 34, which is really a part of 
the amendment on page 1. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
cqucludes its business to-day it recess until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have been authorized to pre- 
sent certain amendments on behalf of the committee, and I 
send the first to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 


the amendment, 
The READING CLERK. On page 6, after line 25, insert: 


All apportionments of appropriations made for the use of the munici- 
pal architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assistant engi- 
neers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors employed on construction work 
provided for by said appropriations shall be based on an amount not 
exceeding 23 per cent of the amount of the appropriation made for each 
project. 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
of that amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a limitation. It is Intended to enforce 
accuracy in work and to prevent any department from giving 
out plans which can not be contracted for within the estimate 
of cost. 

We have had this experience: We would allow, say, an item 
of $30,000 for one year, and they would come back the next 
year and still have the $30,000 available, and say they want 
$20,000 more, because they can not contract for the work. 
This provides that when an architect draws a plan in that form 
he shall not be paid for it; he ought to know what he is doing. 
The purpose is to carry the amendment to conference, and we 
have reason to belleve that it will be favored by the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to be a very proper amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send another amendment to the desk, which 
covers language in the bill as reported to the House but which 
went out on a point of order on the floor. I think it is a 
proper piece of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 11, after line 20, insert: 

All estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 on account 
of the purchase, exchange, maintenance, repair, and operation of horse- 
drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, and for allowances to employees 
for supplying their own vehicles, shall be submitted in three paragraphs 
under the head of “Contingent and miscellaneous expenses.” One 
paragraph shall apply to motor-propelled vehicles, one to horse-drawn 
vehicles, and one to privately owned vehicles, and each shall be accom- 
panied by detailed information showing numbers and distribution by 
types, and comparative actual and estimated cost figures for the fiscal 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926. This requirement shall not apply to the 
police and fire departments, or to the activities provided for herein 
which are not administered by the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain the amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The purpose is one which I think will meet 
with the full approval of the Senator from Tennessee. It is to 
segregate the different types of vehicles used in the District, to 
get them together in their different classes, so that we will 
know at a glance how many are used by the city, how many 
horse-drawn vehicles there are, how many motor cycles, how 
many Fords, and how many other automobiles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice no provision here for publication 
of the information. Will the Senator accept an amendment 
providing that there shall be some publication? The informa- 
tion should be published after they get it, so that the Congress, 
at least, might have it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are to get the information and have 
it, but there is no way in which the Congress could get it if 
they wanted to deal with it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Naturally, it must come in the estimates. 
The only way they could get their money is by reporting the 
number of machines they have. They would have to report the 
same in making their estimates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They would have the information, but Con- 
gress would not have it. What I want the Senator to do is 
to put in a provision that the Congress shall be furnished the 
information. 

Mr. PHIPPS. To make it read that they shall file report 
of the same with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes. * 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have no objection to that. I accept tha 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will report 
the amendment to the amendment. 


Will not the Senator explain the purpose 


The READING CLERK. After the numerals “1926” insert the 
words “and file report of the same with the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 14, after line 24, insert: 


Toward the construction of a fireproof addition to the courthouse of 
the District of Columbia, at a limit of cost not exceeding $735,000, 
which is hereby authorized, for the use of the office of the recorder of 
deeds and such other activities of the District of Columbia as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia may designate, including fire- 
proof vaults and heating and ventilating apparatus, in accordance with 
plans to be prepared under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, 
under whose direction and supervision said building shall be con- 
structed, and including necessary personal services, $300,000, and the 
Architect of the Capitol is authorized to enter into a contract or con- 
tracts for the erection of said addition at a total cost not exceeding 
$735,000, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Was that passed upon by the Budget? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it was not. I will say to the Senator 
that the identical provision—that is, as to the amount, $735,- 
000—passed the Senate at the present session of the Congress. 
The same measure has been favorably reported in the House by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, but has not yet been 
acted upon on the floor. The situation is one that is really 
distressing. We have been aware of it for some time. The 
Senator is familiar with the entire circumstances. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the amendment. I 
just want to call attention to the fact that our Budget system 
is not working well. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator and I do not agree entirely as 
to that matter, I do not think there was any intention on the 
part of Congress to abrogate all its power, but in our experi- 
ence 1 think we do find that the Budget examination into 
affairs has been helpful, and that the officers are efficient. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have nothing to say about the officers. 
The system is very bad, and I think we act very wisely in 
disregarding it whenever it is necessary to disregard it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send another amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 24, after line 9, insert: 


That, commencing July 1, 1924, the assistant to the corporation 
counsel of the District of Columbia charged with the duty of institut- 
ing proceedings for condemnations for opening, widening, extending, 
and straightening alleys and minor streets shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the rate of compensation fixed under the classification act 
approved March 3, 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send another amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reapryc CLERK, On page 27, line 16, after the word 
“ specified,” insert: 


Provided further, That assessments in accordance with existing law 
shall be made for paving and repaving roadways where such roadways 
are paved or repaved with funds derived from the collection of the tax 
on motor-vehicle fuels; and hereafter all moneys derived from assess- 
ments for paving and repaving roadways under provisions of existing 
law arising from the expenditure of the fund created by the tax on 
motor-vehicle fuels, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and be credited to and constitute a part of said fund and shall 
thereafter be available for appropriation in the same manner as the 
proceeds of the tax on motor-vehicle fuels. 


Mr. PHIPPS. The purpose of this amendment is to give 
proper and necessary direction for the disposition of the money 
that will be assessed by way of benefits against abutting prop- 
erty where streets are paved or repaved under the provisions 
of the new gasoline tax law, which went into effect, I believe, 
on April 23 or April 25 last. This makes the operation and 
method of procedure conform exactly with that in relation to 
the streets that are paved under existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not this in contravention of the gas- 
tax law? Does not the gas-tax law, recently passed by the 
Congress, provide how that fund shall be used? 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; but there is no intent or purpose in 
that legislation, as far as I am aware, to relieve the property 
owners along the streets that are to be paved from the necessity 
of contributing their share of the expense. The object is to 
provide that the money which is collected from those property 
owners for their share of the cost of paving the roadways will 
be turned into the fund, to be ‘available, so that it will be used 
in the manner intended by law, just as the other money comes 
into the District treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not this the law now? 

Mr, PHIPPS. This is to make the gasoline tax paying 
conform exactly with existing law. ‘There is nothing in the 
gasoline-tax law itself which would provide for the collection 
and the disposal of that money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is that the gas-tax law 
provides that the money shall be paid into the Treasury, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; the money from the gasoline-tax receipts 
is to be paid into the Treasury. That money is used, as far as 
it will go, in paying the city’s share of paving the roadways; 
but this is to cover the property owner’s share of paying a 
roadway, The money is to be collected from them and used 
for the purpose of paying the contractors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is rather an involved amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was prepared by counsel and approved by 
the auditor for the District. It seemed to the committee to 
meet the situation. At all events, it will go into conference, 
and we will he very glad to consult the Senator regarding the 
provision and to have him suggest some different form. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know what it means. If it is 
merely to be taken to conference in this form, I will not object 
to it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can assure the Senator it will be properly 
eared for in conference, 

‘Mr, PEPPER. If I correctly understand it, this proposed 
amendment deals with the disposition to be made of the fund 
which results not from taxation but from the assessment of the 
benefits against the property owners for the construction of 
roads. The fund to which the Senator from Tennessee refers is 
the fund derived as proceeds from the gasoline tax. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And the two must be put together in order 
to pay for the entire surfacing of the roadways, 

Mr. McKELLAR. My question is, Does it affect the disposi- 
tion of the gasoline-tax fund? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 7 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer another amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaprnc Crerk. On page 49, after Tine 25, insert: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to erect the school building for the care of tubercular 
children on such part of the site now occupied by the tuberculosis 
hospital as in their judgment may be best suited for such purpose, the 
said site being described on the tax records of the District of Columbia 
as parcels 84-134, 84-146, and 84-147, and the said building having 
been appropriated for in the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tion to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June $0, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 16, 1921. 


Ir. COPELAND. Mr, President, I do not desire to be in the 
position of opposing the amendment, but I want to discuss it a 
little while. 

A good many objections have come to me about the location 
of the tubercular school in the particular place proposed. Some 
of the objections raised were, in the first, place, that the site 
was purchased for another purpose; that when it was pur- 
chased under an act of Congress approved in 1900 it was ob- 
tained as a location for a municipal hospital, and that later a 
tuberculosis hospital was built there, and still later a high 
school, Am I correct in that statement? 1 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is correct, but the high. School is 
not in what I have looked upon as the same tract on which the 
tubercular school is to be located, There is a street between 
the two. I have always looked upon the property there as two 
separate and distinct tracts, separated by a roadway. 

Mr. COPELAND. I trust that is correct. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my recollection. I have been on the 
property more than once; and I feel confident that I am not 
mistaken. 


Mr. COPELAND. Otherwise ‘there is an injunction ‘running 
against the proposition of putting a tuberculosis school on the 
Upshur site, if this is the Upshur site. 

Mr. PHIPPS. This is the Upshur site. The eontention was 
made in court that there was no legislation permitting the plac- 
ing of a school on that particular property, and this amend- 
ment would give the necessary authority. I want to have it 
very thoroughly and distinctly understood that that is the 
purpose of the designation, 

I will say to the Senator that I do not know of any square, 
block, or location anywhere within the District that the com- 
missioners or the Board of Education might decide to devote 
to the purposes of a school for tubercular children which would 
not meet with just the same objection from residents of the 
neighborhood. I should say that the tract which has been 
chosen there is quite ample in size. There would be no danger 
of infection on account of the location of the tubercular hos- 
pital It means no added danger to the children who attend 
the high school, and I do not think there could be any objec- 
tion made to this particular site that could not be made to any 
other site in the city anywhere. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not in contemplation the erec- 
tion pretty soon of a business high school on that same prop- 
erty? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; but if the Senator would visit the prop- 
erty he would find that it is an enormous tract of land. I 
speak of it as two separate tracts. One, as I said, runs up 
to a roadway, and the roadway passing through there, as I 
recall it, has a very heavy cut; but that is neither here nor 
there, The tubercular hospital is located in a grove of trees 
on an eminence, on quite a little hill, The site of the pro- 
posed tubercular school is to the rear of that a distance of 
what would be equal to about a block and a half, at least 450 
to 500. feet, while the other of which I speak is the second 
tract, the roadway being at least 300 feet from the tubercular 
hospital. The nearest school building, the high-school build- 
ing which has been erected, is another 300 feet on the other 
side of the street. The graded school proposed would be in the 
farther end, farther east on that property, a distance of about 
900 feet from the high-school building. If the junior high- 
school building or the business high school is located there, 
there is ample room for it and also ample room for spacious 
athletic fields and grounds for all the students who would 
attend the three or four different classes of schools. It is an 
ideal location. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there no other location in the District 
which would be just as accessible, but which would be more 
remote from school buildings than ‘at this particular place? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Personally T do not know of any. I may say 
to the Senator from New York that the ‘Committees on the 
District of Columbia in the Senate ‘and in the House have been 
wrestling with this question fer three years past. Every time, 
we come back to the same decision—that this is the most 
available and best adapted site for the purpose and no more 
objectionable than any other site would be. 1 

Mr. COPELAND, It is only fair to say that the safest place 
in the world, so far as protection against tuberculosis is con- 
cerned, is in a tuberculosis hospital, because the patients in a 
tuberculosis hospital are taught how to take care of themselves. 
There is no question at all that the psychological effect is bad. 
I have no doubt that the parents of children who attend the 
junior high school are going to be worried over the possibility 
of danger from the tuberculosis school. If it were possible 
to find a site in the District somewhere else than in this par- 
ticular location, I think that site should be found. Yet I do 
not wish to interpose any objection because I believe in the 
project and believe in the erection of the tuberculosis school. 
My only thought is that it ought to be put in a place which 
is as remote as possible from every other school building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know anything about the location 
of the school, but it is certainly a very worthy project and 
ought to be approved by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have two or three other short amendments, 
the first one of which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 63, line 4, after the numerals 
$41,516, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter the court shall have authority in the 
absence of an employee to deputise another employee to act in the 
capacity of the absent employee. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk another amendment which 
I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be read. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 88, after line 6, insert: 


When funds appropriated for the improvement and care of public 
grounds in the District of Columbia, or for other general maintenance 
purposes under the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, are ap- 
portioned among two or more subappropriation items, any amount 
which may remain unexpended under any such subappropriation item 
may be applied, during the fiscal year for which appropriated, to 
other such items under the same general appropriation: Provided 
further, That the total expenditure under this authority shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the total appropriated under any such subappro- 
priation item. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk another amendment, which 
treats with the surplus amount covered in a bill which passed 
the Senate at the present session of Congress. I ask that the 
amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 99, after line 11, insert: 


Sec, 7. To carry out the provisions of Senate bill No. 703, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, entitled “An act making an adjustment 
of certain accounts between the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia,” as passed the Senate May 5, 1924, there shall be credited to 
the general account of the District of Columbia the net balance of 
$4,438,154.92 as set forth in said Senate bill No. 703, and said credit 
shall be subjected to the provisions and limitations contained in said 
Senate bill, 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, several Senators have ex- 
pressed to me a wish that when this matter came up it should 
go over until morning. I hope the Senator from Colorado will 
permit it to go over with the other three amendments which 
have been passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly; I haye no objection. 
over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To keep the record straight, 
does the Senator now desire to take up the amendments passed 
over? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not until to-morrow. All amendments that 
have been passed over will be allowed to go over until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
with that understanding. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senate, as 
all Senators know, has passed two or three times a bill pro- 
viding for the acquisition of three different tracts for park 
purposes in the District of Columbia, the Klingle Road Valley 
tract, the Piney Branch tract, and part of the Patterson tract. 
Such a bill has passed the Senate at this session and, as I 
understand it, has been favorably reported in the House. 
Pursuant to the rule and to carry out the provisions of that 
bill, on behalf of the committee I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 89, after line 22, insert: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
to acquire, by purchase so far as they may be able to purchase at prices 
deemed by them to be reasonable and fair, otherwise by condemnation 
proceedings under and in accordance with the act approved Angust 30, 
1890, section 3 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412, 418), the follow- 
ing tracts of land for park purposes, to wit: The tract known as 
the Klingle Road Valley Park, as shown on park map numbered 1002 
in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia, containing 
about 184 acres; the Piney Branch Valley Park east of Sixteenth 
Street as shown on park map numbered 291 in the office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia, containing about 11 acres; areas for 
widening the Piney Branch Valley Park west of Sixteenth Street to 
preserve the forests to the top of the hillsides, as shown on map 
numbered 291-A in the office of the surveyor of the District of Colum- 
bia, containing about 19 acres; and a portion of the Patterson tract 
known as parcel 129-2 as shown on park map numbered 647-0 in the 
office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia, containing about 
59.16 acres; said commissioners are further authorized to reduce the 
area to be acquired in any of said tracts, when by reason of improve- 
ments constructed or unreasonable prices asked or for other reasons in 
their judgment the public interest may require: Provided, That if 
acquired by purchase the cost of the respective tracts shall not exceed 
the following sums: The Klingle Road Valley Park, $200,000; the Piney 
Branch Valley Park, $155,000; areas for widening the Piney Branch 
Valley Park west of Sixteenth Street, $107,000; the portion of the 


It can go 


The Chair will proceed 


Patterson tract as described, $300,000; Provided further, That the 
tracts herein authorized to be acquired shall become part of the park 
system of the District of Columbia and be under control of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army, and the cost of the acquist- 
tion, and the improvement and maintenance of said tracts as public 
parks shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and the general funds of the Treasury in the same proportion as other 
expenses of the Government of the District of Columbia, and there is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $762,000 for the acquirement of the 
tracts of land herein named. * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that the last of the committee 
amendments has now been offered, and upon that understand- 
ing I desire to submit the following amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The Reapine CLEnk. On page 84, after line 25, insert: 


For laying cement and other walks and drives in the various 
reservations, $53,500, of which sum $50,000 shall be expended for 
opening, grading, and paving drives in the Mall between the Botanic 
Garden and Ninth Street NW. extended. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
CENTENNIAL OF FLORIDA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer a con- 
current resolution and ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. It provides for no appropriation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will read. 

The reading clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 11), as follows: 


Whereas the citizens of Tallahassee, Fla., the State capital, joined 
by the citizens of the entire State of Florida, are planning an appro- 
priate celebration in November, 1924, of the centennial of the first 
meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, said 
celebration to be held at Tallahassee; and 

Whereas it is desirable and fitting that the United States Govern- 
ment should be represented on the occasion of the said celebration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President be, and be is hereby, authorized and directed to 
name and appoint a representative of the United States Government 
to attend and participate in the celebration of the centennial of the 
first meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, 
said celebration to be held at Tallahassee, Fla., the State capital, dur- 
ing the month of November, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What expense does the resolu- 
tion contemplate? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It does not contemplate any expense. It 
merely authorizes the President to name some one to represent 
the Government and to participate in the celebration. It carries 
no appropriation with it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The representative of the United 
States will pay his own expenses? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly; he will pay his own expenses. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8209) to create the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transpor- 
tation act, and for other pu 

I will say very briefly that this bill passed the other House 
several days ago, and I wish to substitute it for the Senate bill, 
which has been favorably reported and is on our calendar 
number, being Order of Business 573, Senate bill 3161. The 
bills are identical in terms; there is not a single difference be- 
tween the two bills. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the bill should be read in 
order that we may understand what it is. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill by title. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8209) to create the In- 
land Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying out 
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the mandate and purpose of Congress as expressed in sections 
201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, some Senator 
spoke to me—I forget now who it was—who desired to be 
present when that bill came up. It is quite an important bill, 
and I do not think we had better try to pass it to-night. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, may we not make it the unfinished 
business? Would there be any objection to doing that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have two unfinished busi- 
nesses now. We have the regular unfinished business and an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This bill is very important. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the bill been favorably reported from 
the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It has been reported favorably from that 
committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was the report unanimous? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I believe it was unanimous. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the bill pass the other House unani- 
mously ? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It passed the other House unanimously. 
I repeat, it is a very important piece of legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is quite true. It is a very 
important bill. I do not like to admit, however, that it was 
unanimously reported by the Commerce Committee. I think 
there were some Senators who were not very favorable to the 
bill, although I do not think they made any dissent. I do not 
think we should pass the bill to-night. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall not, of course, insist on doing so 
if the Senator desires that it shall go over. I hope, however, 
the Senator will assist me in getting the bill up to-morrow, 
because we are getting near to the end of the session, and a 
most important public service would be delayed and crippled, 
undoubtedly, if we could not go on with this work. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will assist the Senator from 
Louisiana in getting the bill up just as soon as we possibly 


can. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
consideration of the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION LAW 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had intended calling up House 
bill 5478, proposing to amend the yocational rehabilitation law, 
which expires on June 30 next. Unless we extend the law 
that entire work will be discontinued. On Saturday last the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] stated that he had some 
amendments which he desired to offer to the bill, and he agreed 
to let me have it brought up to-day, but he is now absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the bill to which the Senator 
from Ohio refers? : 

Mr. FESS. It is a bill providing for an amendment of the 
so-called rehabilitation law in reference to civilian employees. 
That law expires at the end of June. It has been in opera- 
tion for four years, and if it is not continued the work for 
which it provides ceases. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the bill is passed at all, it ought to be 
passed in sufficient time to reach the President before the 
end of this month. 

Mr. FESS. It must be passed very soon or the entire work 
which is provided for by the law will cease. 

Mr. KING entered the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe], who 
is now present, has stated to me that he prefers that the bill 
be not taken up to-night. May I ask the Senator if he will 
consent that the bill shall come up very soon? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 


SILVER SERVICE OF THE CRUISER “ ALBANY ” 


Mr. COPELAND. From the Committee on Naval Affairs 
I report back favorably without an amendment the bill (H. R. 
1018) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discre- 
tion, to deliver to the custody of the Albany Institute and 
Historical and Art Society of the city of- Albany, N. Y., the 
silver service which was presented to the United States cruiser 
Albany by citizens of Albany, N. I. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the bill reported by 
the Senator from New York may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Albany Institute and 
Historical and Art Society of the city of Albany, N. Y., for preservation 


and exhibition in such museum, the silver service which was presented 
to the United States cruiser Albany by citizens of Albany, N. Y.: 
Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for 
the delivery of such silver service. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 237) directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold 
his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land 
grants, and for other purposes, requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Srynorr, Mr. Sst, and Mr. Raxer were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY EX-OFFICIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, made in 
response to Senate Resolution 173, containing the names of 
former Members of the Senate and other officials who have 
appeared as attorneys before the Treasury Department within 
two years after the expiration of their terms of office. Without 
objection, the communication will be printed in the RECORD 
and the report will lie on the table for such disposition as the 
Senate may see fit to make of the report. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury is as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 26, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE UNITED STATES SENATS, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT Pro TEMPORE: In response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 173, requesting the names of all ex-Members of the Senate and 
House and ex-Cabinet officers who themselves appeared, or who had 
any partners who appeared, as attorney or agent before the Treasury 
Department within two years after they severed their official connec- 
tion with the Government, I beg to report as follows: 

This resolution affects In ex-officials and their partners 734 individ- 
uals, although it is understood that the required information need not 
be submitted at this time covering the appearances of ex-Members of 
the House of Representatives included in that number. There are pre- 
sented to the Treasury Department in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
alone each year about 180,000 claims. In addition to this there are 
some 300,000 additional assessments each year, and in perhaps 50 per 
cent of the cases protests are made by an attorney or agent for the 
taxpayer. To comply strictly with the requirements of Senate Resolu- 
tion 173 would necessitate the searching of nearly 7,000,000 files which 
are stored in five buildings throughout the District. In addition to this 
there is a class of income returns which are filed in the 65 collection 
districts throughout the country. To make the search in Washington 
alone it is estimated would cost $120,000 for direct labor, without 
allowance for interference with the regular operation of the depart- 
ment. 

When this administration took over the operation of the Treasury, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue was just working out of the war 
period and the regulations affecting practice before the department 
were not clearly understood and enforced. In January, 1922, the regu- 
lations for the enrollment of all attorneys and agents authorized to 
practice before the department, and the filing in each case of the au- 
thority of the particular attorney or agent, became effective, and on 
July 1, 1922, a card index of these attorneys and agents was estab- 
lished. Subsequent to July 1, 1922, therefore, the records of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau as to those who have practiced before it are 
complete. A copy of the present regulations is attached for reference. 

The Senate resolution covers the years from 1918 to date. After 
July 1, 1922, so far as internal revenue is concerned, these records are 
easily obtained covering connection with cases subsequent to that date. 
The attorneys and agents appearing before the department prior to 
that date could be ascertained in a practical way only by personal 
recollection of the heads of the yarious sections in the bureau. It is 
by these methods that the attached report has been made up, being, as 
I have said, complete since July 1, 1922, and incomplete prior to 
that date. 

In connection with the claims represented by ex-Senator Kenyon's 
firm, I am informed that all of these involve the same general question 
raised by the different taxpayers. 

I have attached hereto photostats of correspomdence with the attor- 
neys mentioned in the report. 

Very truly yours, A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
287) directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his 
approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LADD. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Lapp, Mr. Cameron, and Mr, Wars of Mon- 
tana conferees on the part of the Senate, 


ALIEN PROPERTY TRADE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, I believe that we have unfinished 
business before the Senate; but to-morrow at the conclusion of 
the pending bill making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, I wish to ask that I may be allowed to bring up 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) to create a body corporate 
by the name of the “Alien Property Trade Investment Corpora- 
tion,” and have a vote upon it very soon thereafter. I shall 
make an effort to have that done, and I hope we may dispose of 
the measure. 

HARRY SIMPSON 


Mr. PHTPPS. Mr. President, pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his motion for a moment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well; I withhold the motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. I. ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 773) to extend the benefits of the 
employees’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson. 
The bill was passed over when the calendar was last under 
eonsideration on account of objection of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], I have seen that Senator since and he has waived 
the objection. The bill is recommended by the Navy Depart- 
ment. It is a case in which a man in the Norfolk Navy Yard 
was badly hurt by the fall of a 1,500-pound steam hammer on 
his hand, so that all of the fingers of his left hand had to be 
amputated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill named by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed 
to extend to Harry Simpson, on account of the results of an injury 
sustained March 9, 1915, while in the performance of duty as an 
employee of the navy yard at Norfolk, Va., the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties; and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the bill been reported unan- 
imously from the committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been reported unanimously from the 
committee and is recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The man was seriously injured, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why is it necessary to pass this 
bill? Did the injury occur previous to the passage of the com- 
pensation act? I 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; it occurred previous to the passage of 
that act. I have before me a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, and will read it, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I will not ask the Senator 
to do that. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 

The title was am@nded so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
benefits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, to Harry Simpson.” 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS 


Mr, OVERMAN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
conference report on House bill 3852, which is now on the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a conference report, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
3852) providing for the final disposition of the affairs of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed to be stricken out by the Senate insert the 
following: 

“That in the preparation of said roll the act of the State 
of North Carolina of March 8, 1895, chapter 166, entitled ‘An 
act to amend chapter 211, laws of 1889, relating to the charter 
of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians’ shall be disregarded.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. Harnenp, 

CHARLES CuRTIS, 

JohN B, KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Homer P. SNYDER, 

FREDK. W. Dauuxxexn, 

W. W. HASTINGS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immedl- 
ate consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the conference report? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 

RECESS 

Mr. PHIPPS. I renew my motion that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being under the previous order until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 28, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, May 27, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock hoon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we bless Thee that Thou hast 
again taken pleasure In sparing our lives and condescending to 
our needs, Inspire us with good thoughts, great hopes, and 
certain visions. Brighten our joys, stimulate our motives, 
purify our purposes, and let the light of the upper world fall 
upon us. Teach us that sometimes standing still is progress, 
that waiting means victory. May our wills possess the spirit 
of obedience and service and all our days may we know that 
we are not forgotten. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I ask manimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the postal salary bill, and 
also on the agricultural experimental station bill, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

POSTAL SALARY BILL 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the post-office workers of the 
United States Government handled last year 22,400,000,000 
pieces of mail, aggregating in weight 6,150,000,000 pounds, an 
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average of almost 100,000,000 pieces of mail for each of the 
employees covered by the provisions of this bill. 

It is the biggest business in America, public or private; its 
growth, like the growth of our country, has been marvelous; 
and its efficiency and economical management are a credit to 
the Post Office Department and the employees thereof. 

To afford a fair and reasonable increase in compensation for 
these faithful employees, who constitute the personnel and 
backbone of the Postal Service, the Post Office Committee, after 
an exhaustive investigation, has reported out the measure 
(H. R. 9035) now under consideration. 

“We believe it to be equitable, well balanced, conservative, as 
economical as it should be, and worthy of enactment into law. 


THE BASIC PROVISION OF THE BILL AND ITS COST 


The basic provision in the bill is an increase of 8300 per 
annum for clerks and carriers in first and second class offices, 
which makes a minimum of $1,700 per annum, instead of $1,400 
as now, averaging $32.75 per week, and a maximum of $2,100 
per annum, instead of $1,800 as now, averaging $40.88 per 
week. This provision for clerks and carriers was arrived at 
by both the Senate and the House committees after the most 
exhaustive investigation and consideration. The original bills 
upon which the hearings were conducted asked for an increase 
of $600 for clerks and carriers. The department bill carried 
an increase of $200 in the larger post offices and $100 elsewhere. 
The committee fixed the increase at $300 in all first and second 
class offices, as heretofore stated. 

Corresponding increases have been allowed to all or nearly 
all employees in other branches of the Postal Service, in- 
cluding the Railway Mail, the Rural Delivery, assistant post- 
masters, and supervisory officials, inspectors, mechanics, and 
laborers, motor-vehicle service employees, third-class post- 
masters and fourth-class postmasters, the aggregate increase 
being estimated by the committee to be $64,644,775, being less 
than 50 per cent of the amount asked for in the bills upon which 
the hearings were conducted, and almost identical with the 
amount carried in a similar bill (S. 1898) which passed the 
Senate yesterday. 

The Post Office Department, however, in a letter to the com- 
mittee, estimates the increased compensation carried in the 
House measure at about $80,000,000, which, if correct, would 
be somewhat more than one-half the amount asked for in the 
bills upon which the hearings were conducted. In the follow- 


ing tabulation is presented item by item the committee esti- 
mate and the department estimate of increased expenditures: 


Comparison of expenditures shown on page 8 of the majori report No. 
422 estimated expenditures on bill 4 R. 9085 


655 and 


OP EREE A A PML) SE BS $69, 100 
aa DEAE IEA E E REEN P A E ETE 1, 093, 000 
Cik lire: 2-2; 3, 907, 300 
Fourth class, salaries - 2, 753, 720 
Assistant postmasters and supervisors, 
class offices... ---.-..-----=-+--23+-+5--2--=-<- 2,615,650 | 3, 144, 650 
Clerks, printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers 17, 288, 100 | 14, 884, 800 
Letter carriers, city-delivery service. 13, 077,000 13, 114, 200 
Watchmen, messengers, and laborers. 532, 050 586, 200 
Auxiliary service 1. 500, 000 1, 691, 500 
Motor-vehicle service. 885, 671 731, 135 
Village delivery carriers. 234, 800 234, 800 
Railway Mail Service 7, 900, 000 | 1 14, 502, 992 
I TS Stag nts taper Sant ee ee Ry oe eel 167, 500 179, 200 
Clerks, division headquarters. 34, 500 35, 088 
N ee 443, 810 


Includes differential for night work. 


Men in the service not embraced in the provisions for in- 
creased compensation are postmasters of the first-class offices, 
whose salaries now range from $3,200 to $8,000, and post- 
masters of all second-class offices except the lowest grade, 
whose salary now is $2,300 and to which $100 has been added, 
and departmental employees in the District of Columbia, and 
others whose compensation is fixed by fees exclusively and by 
contract. 


EMPLOYERS INCLUDED IN PROVISIONS OF BILL 


The employees who will be benefited by increases in salary 
or compensation and allowances under the bill (H. R. 9035) 
are as follows: 


Second-class postmasters-___------..-_------------__------ 691 
Third-class Fo, EA E Se gee ERE PALE RSD TE HM 10, 930 
Clerks, third-class post ofces—— 539 
¥Yourti-class; postmastera 1 — 87; 28k 
All other classified employees, including substitutes 223, 332 

Lyin a We RAT A ae Se ST et IT SSS BE — 272, 723 


In addition to the above there are about 77,000 persons em- 
ployed in the Postal Service whose compensation is fixed by 
contract, or on a fee basis, and which is not affected by the 
bill. 

PUBLIC DEMANDS FOR INCREASED PAY 

Since the opening of Congress in December, the chairman 
and members of the committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, as well as other Members of Congress, haye been 
flooded with appeals in behalf of employees of the Postal 
Service for an increase in salaries and allowances to meet 
the advance in the cost of living, especially in the larger cities 
and urban conimunities. This appeal, supported, by patrons. 
of the post office in every walk of life, came to us through 
every known means of communication—by letter, telegraph, and 
radio; resolutions and memorials of legislatures and great 
civic organizations, indorsements from the pulpit, and petitions 
bearing the signatures of hundreds of thousands of our citizens, 
deploring the conditions and inadequate salaries of the postal 
workers, and urging Congress most strongly to remedy this 
situation. 

This appeal within a few weeks crystallized in the form of 
40 bills introduced in the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads for consideration. 
Most of these measures were proposals for the relief of a 
particular group of employees. Two of the bills—H. R. 4123 
and H. R. 7016 introduced in the House by Mr. KELLY of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Parce of Massachusetts, respectively 
contain provisions identical in some respects, providing re- 
lief for practically all of the groups making up the personnel 
of this great service. 

The urge for action by this time had reached the general 
membership of both Houses of Congress, and great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the committee to grant a hearing to 
the several organizations of the employees in order that they 
might present their case to Congress. This resulted in an 
arrangement by which, in order to conserve the time of Mem- 
bers of both Houses, as well as the time and expense involved 
in a journey to Washington by the representatives of the 
several groups, a joint hearing was held before the subcommit- 
tees of the Senate and House Committees on the Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

EXHAUSTIVE HEARINGS CONDUCTED 

Public hearings were held for seven full days, beginning on 
March 3 and ending on March 10. At these hearings more 
than 100 representatives of the employees, coming from every 
part of the country, were here. Nearly half of the member- 
ship of the two Houses appeared and gave oral testimony of 
the conditions obtaining in the Postal Service and the inade- 
quacy of the compensation of the postmasters and employees, 
and urged the joint committee to report to their respective 
Houses a large measure of relief. This testimony of Members 
of Congress was supplemented by communications addressed 
to the committee transmitting thousands of additional letters 
and telegrams received by them from their constituencies, 
After the conclusion of these hearings the subcommittees were 
given further authority to prepare a bill to increase postal 
salaries and allowances and to consider ways and means for 
raising the necessary revenue to meet the increased cost in- 
volved in a reclassification and adjustment. 

For nearly seven weeks the members of these subcommittees 
gave unselfishly of their time and energy in the arduous task 
of solving the problem presented to them, and on the 30th of 
April presented to their respective committees a measure in 
the form of a committee bill, which, with only slight and 
immaterial variation, has met with the approval of the House 
committee and also met with the unanimous approval, without 
change, of the Senate committee. On May 2, after three full 
days of most careful and deliberate consideration, the com- 
mittee directed the chairman to introduce the committee bill 
in the House. On the following day the committee carefully 
reviewed this bill (H. R. 9035) and ordered the same to be 
reported back to the House with a recommendation for its 
passage, 
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On May 5, by direction of the Post Office Committee, I 
introduced in the House a resolution which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules, making it in order to move to sus- 
pend the rules for the consideration of this bill. The morale 
of the Postal Service has been maintained during these trying 
months in anticipation that Congress will recognize the need 
and grant the relief prayed for. 

THE REASON FOR THB PUBLIC INTEREST 


Why this tremendous public interest in the welfare of the 
postal employees? 

Social intercourse is the foundation upon which the structure 
of modern civilization rests, and the greatest of all facilities 
for such intercourse and contact is the post office. Through 
its arteries flow the messages. of the rich and the poor, the 
great and the obscure. Primarily, the mails were established 
limited to such use. In our day, its activities have become 
manifold. Upon its proper functioning depends the very life 
of the Nation, No greater test and no better proof of its 
efficiency is wanting than its conduct during the World War. 
When every other means of communication and transportation 
failed, the post office carried on, not only its ordinary functions 
but innumerable and tremendous additional war activities. 
Under no matter what conditions or difficulties and circum- 
stances, the post oflice extended itself to meet the needs of the 
hour. Into the front-line trenches went messages of loye and 
cheer from the homes our boys had left behind; back to those 
homes came messages of victory and assurance with marvelous, 
almost mechanical regularity. But the post office is no mere 
mechanism! Its operation is intensely human. Its only stock 
in trade is service—service rendered by 350,000 men and women 
whose life work is to serve unselfishly and loyally the more than 
110,000,000 of hustling, happy, thrifty people of this Nation. 
Courtesy, honesty, efficiency, and better than average intelli- 
gence and strength and courage are prerequisite qualifications 
required for appointment to the Postal Service, and unless 
these standards are maintained the structure must fall. 

From its origin and establishment in colonial times, down to 
the of the present century, our post office was largely 
an incident to the conduct of business. With the establishment 
of rural free delivery, parcel post, the postal savings bank, and 
the transmission of mail matter by air, in addition to every 
other known means of transportation, Postal Service has taken 
on a new meaning. In the short period of less than 30 years 
in which this expansion and growth have taken place under 
our modern methods of production and distribution of the neces- 
sities of life, as well as the luxuries, the revenues of the Post 
Office Department have advanced from $88,500,000 to more 
than $600,000,000 annually. And the post office has nothing to 
sell but service. 

EXPENDITURES FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE 


From the following statement of the audited expenditures for 
the service of the Post Office Department on account of the 
fiscal year 1923, it will be seen that nearly four-fifths of the 
disbursement are for service alone: 


Salaries 
Post Office Department employees proper $1, 994, 438. 86 
Bureau of Accounts—Post Office Department 31. 728. 26 
8 e 8 1, 463, 557, 02 
e vision headquarters—Post Office Inspecti 
Service — ——— 230, 922. 62 


Special assistant to the Attorney General for the Post 
Office Department 


— — — e e 


oo TTT ee 
Assistant postmasters . 5, 716, 548. 90 
Clerks, first and: second class post omces . 100, 325, 099. 35 
Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers 76, T05. 82 
Watchmen, messengers, and laborers . 4, 527, 036. 98 
Clerks, contract stations 1, 245, 811, 85 
Temporary clerk hire ĩüĩñ„kh!„; I 9. 827, 493. 14 
Clerks, third-class post offlees . 3, 865, 720. 93 
City delivery carriers $68, 979, 564. 31 
Temporary city delivery carriers. 8, 635, 834. 42 
City delivery carriers—new offices 73, 099. 57 
Village delivery service-__.--.---~-----..--.-....... I. 309, 998. 58 
Speci! delivery fees—messengers . 6, 556, 674. 65 
Stur-route mail service (contracts), Alaska 120, 962. 53 


Mail messenger service contracts 6, 967, 703. 20 


Rallway Mali Service-_.-_----____---_-______. — 43, 918, 902. 48 
Star-route miril service eontracets — 11, 533, 889: 05 
Rural Free Delivery Service 83, 710, 039. 51 

Vehicle. service contracts, also Government-owned 
/// R E y e ao ee oe 
A ATT... ——. eee 


The total audited expenditures of the department for the 
fiscal year 1923 were 5541.00, 816.73. As above indicated, 
$419,384,143.03 of these expenditures were for salaries and 
compensation for services. In addition, approximately 
$3,000,000 must be added for traveling and other incidental ex- 
penses of officials and employees, The remaining expenditures, 
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amounting to $122;116,673.70, were on account of rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment, including mail bags, twine, distributing 
and canceling machines, and other labor-saving devices. 
Charges for transportation by railroad, steamship, power boat, 
pneumatie tubes, and air craft, printing of stamps, stamped 
paper and enyelopes, and postal cars, payment of indemnities 
for lost and destroyed mails, and claims for damages to per- 
Sons and property and incidental expenses, I emphasize the 
statement that the post office is a service organization, because 
there has been brought before this House and the Congress for 
favorable consideration a bill the salaries of post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service and readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, of which 
I have the honor to be the chairman, has given many weeks 
intensive study to the cost-of-living. problem of the postal 
employees. 

The United States Department of Labor has found the cost 
of maintenance of a family of five persons, which is the aver- 
age American family, in decency and ordinary comfort is. not 
less than $2;500 a year. The bill as presented does not 
increase the average salary to any such figure, but does provide 
on sound and scientific principles for the promotion of worthy 
employees to a status and salaries commensurate with the 
character of the work performed and the responsibilities of the 
positions they may attain. 

These principles were well established by the enactment of 
the act of Congress, approved June 5, 1920, which was the 
result of several years of study by the Postal Salary Commis- 
sion. The return to normal, pre-war conditions anticipated 
by the commission has not been realized; indeed, the cost of 
living has advanced, and to-day we find that the wages paid 
to postal employees generally are not “living wages,” not to 
say “saving wages,” and as a result new blood is not attracted 
into the service. It is true that the older employees do not 
leave the service, as is usually the case with dissatisfied em- 
ployees in other occupations. That is because the postal em- 
ployee has but one article to sell, and that is. “postal service.“ 
He can not readily convert his postal experience into bread 
and butter and protection against the elements in any place 
under the sun except in a post office, and Uncle: Sam has no 
competitor in the business who might bid a higher wage for 
his service—and, more than this, by some pecullar circum- 
stance a postal employee becomes so attached and loyal to the 
service that it becomes practically impossible to function in 
any other capacity. I am reminded of an incident a year or 
two ago when an old employee in one of our large cities who 
appeared before one of our postal commissions was asked to 
express an opinion as to the wisdom of passing a law requiring 
the delivery of parcels at post offices or post-office stations; 
otherwise to receive no treatment as mail matter. The sug- 
gestion for such a law came from the practice of mailers 
depositing packages around and on top of and under street- 
corner mail receptacles, where the post office was expected to 
guard them against the elements and vandals and also to pick 
them up and give them treatment. The old employee’s reply 
was that such a law would not be effective, because any postal 
employee coming along would pick up such packages and give 
them treatment—start them on to destination. 

But the member of the commission insisted that the law 
might be so drafted as to make it improper to give the package 
treatment, to which the reply was that no postal employee 
could help himself under such circumstances. “ Why post-office 
instinct,” he said, “ would compel him to pick it up and send 
it on—he would do that almost unconsciously.” 

That the problem of living on present salaries is an acute 
one there can be no doubt. Only recently the Congress passed 
H. R. 5855, increasing salaries of policemen and firemen in the 
District of Columbia, fixing the pay of privates in these 
organizations in grades of $1,800, $1,900, and $2,100 per annum, 
and this measure nas received the approval of the President. 

Similarly, the salaries of legislative employees have also been 
increased to meet the increased cost of living. 


INVESTIGATION. BY THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Pending the consideration of the numerous bills proposing a 
reclassification and adjustment of postal salaries, the United 
States Civil Service Commission has conducted a survey of the 
situation throughout the country through the medium of a 
questionnaire directed to the secretaries of the 13 civil servica 
districts covering areas described as follows: 


First district: New England States. 
Second district: State of New York and northern New Jersey. 
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Third district: Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, except the 
counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, 
Passaic, Sussex, and Union. 

Fourth district: District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina, 

Fifth district: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 

Sixth district: Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Seventh district: Wisconsin, Michigan, and northern half of Illinois. 

Eighth district: Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 

Ninth district: Southern Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, 

Tenth district: Louisiana and Texas. 

Eleventh district: Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Twelfth district: California, Nevada, and Arizona. 

Thirteenth district: Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 


By letter of March 26, 1924, the commission at Washington 
directed questionnaires to the secretaries of the several dis- 
tricts requesting information, as follows: 


1. The ease or difficulty with which post-office clerks and city car- 
riers are now recruited and 

2. The quality of such employees as compared with those recruited 
before the war. 

In response to this inquiry, the secretary of the first district 
reported in substance as follows: 


The quality of post-office employees now obtained in this district Is 
not so high as formerly, First, there is less competition for the posi- 
tions than formerly. The cause of this decreased competition is that 
the salaries paid by the Government do not now greatly exceed the 
salaries paid for similar work in commercial pursuits as they did 
formerly. And, second, another principal cause of the lowered quality 
of postal employees has been the veteran preference. Until recently 
every veteran who obtained a rate of 65 per cent or more went to 
the head of the register, and in the larger offices the entire list of 
veteran eligibles was exhausted before any nonveteran eligibles could 
be appointed. This has resulted in the appointment of large numbers 
of very poorly qualified eligibles, and postmasters have complained of 
the illiteracy of these 65 per cent veteran-preference eligibles. This 
has to a large extent been overcome by an amendment to the civil- 
service rules dated March 3, 1923. 


The secretary of the second district reports: 


While with our monthly examinations we are able to fill the vacan- 
‘cies, I am satisfied from observation that the type of men who apply 
for post-office and other civil-service positions is not nearly up to the 
standard maintained prior to the World War. This, I believe, is due 
to the fact that the Government has not kept pace with commerce in 
meeting the vastly Increased living costs, particularly in New York 
City, At most of the offices outside of Greater New York we are now 
able to maintain registers with a surplus of eligibles. In Greater 
New York, with the examination every month, we are able to supply 
the needs of the department, but rarely have any surplus. 


The secretary of the third district reports: 


Onr personnel problem will be settled just as soon as it is seen fit 
to make the postal employees’ wage and working conditions as good as 
those of the men in local industries. 

In general, it is believed the lack of interest in the post-office serv- 
ice in western Pennsylvania is due to both general economic conditions 
and reasons which may be found in conditions peculiar to the post-office 
sryice, while in eastern Pennsylvania, and whatever difficulty might 
be encountered in Delaware and New Jersey, the lack of interest in 
employment as postal clerks and city letter carriers is caused by 
eonditions peculiar to the Postal Department, such as substitute duty, 
night employment, and case examinations. 


The secretary of the fourth district reports: 


The reason for failure to secure competition in the examinations at 
these places is due for the most part to the fact that wages on the 
outside are greater than the amount earned as substitute post-office 
clerk or substitute city letter carrier. In many instances persons who 
qualified in the examination declined appointment when offered, stating 
that they would accept permanent appointment but not substitute 
work, as they could not earn enough money as substitute to support 
themselves. 

From a general knowledge gained through contact with postmasters 
and postal employees, it is the opinion of this office that the quality 
of the appointees in the post offices at the present time will compare 
favorably with those appointed before the war, but many of mediocre 
ability secured appointment during and shortly after the expiration of 
the war, at the time when it was necessary to appoint all persons who 
qualified in examinations in order to keep the offices recruited up to 
their proper quota. 


The secretary of the fifth district reports: 


First, very little difficulty is being experienced in this district in re- 
cruiting eligibles for the post-office service. Where difficulty has been 
experienced, such difficulty has been due not so much to general eco- 
nomic conditions as to the requirement of indefinite substitute service 
at.a very low wage. Second, the quality of employees now being re- 
cruited is perhaps somewhat better than those recruited before the war. 


The secretary of the sixth district reports: 


As already stated, no serious difficulty has at any time been expe- 
rienced in providing adequate lists, special mention having been made, 
however, of Cleveland, Ohio, and East Chicago, Ind. With reference 
to the offices referred to, the difficulties have been due very largely to 
the unattractiveness of the service from the standpoint of salary, espe- 
cially with reference to the uncertainties as to the daily or monthly 
compensation, and, further, to the length of time service would be nec- 
essary under such an uncertain and elastic pay situation. It simply 
meant to the worthy competitor that private employment under such 
conditions afforded better opportunities, at least better opportunities 
for those dependent upon their own efforts for a livelihood. It is true 
in a general way, though not to such a marked extent, that with rather 
great frequency such a condition has generally been found to exist. On 
the other hand, at least this could be said: That were it possible to 
offer a reasonable stipulated salary during the period of uncertain 
employment, such as is usually the case under the existing substitute 
plan, fewer refusals to accept employment would be encountered, and, 
furthermore, it would then be possible to muster into the service many 
good prospects who find it necessary under the present program to 
accept employment affording better immediate compensation and to 
some extent equally as good, if not better, future prospects 

As regards the matter of quality of appointments for clerk and city 
carrier positions at the present time as compared with those appointed 
before the war, it is understood to be the prevalent opinion of post- 
masters and others who have given the matter considerable attention 
that the appointees now being secured compare yery favorably with 
those appointed immediately preceding the war. In this respect, how- 
ever, conditions are found to vary somewhat, objections seldom being 
made to appointees at those offices where it is found possible to secure 
the services of eligibles ranking high on the registers. As is obvious, 
where conditions are such, whether from the standpoint of salary or 
otherwise, as to not prove attractive to the most desirable eligibles, it 
becomes necessary quite often to make appointment from those attain- 
ing a low average on the register and rather frequently less desirable 
from the standpoint of both immediate and prospective ability. 


The secretary of the seventh district reports: 


Difficulty has been experienced for a number of years in securing 
clerk and city carrier (but principally clerk) eligibles for the post office 
at Chicago. There has been extreme difficulty in securing such eligibles 
since about 1914. Since that time clerk and carrier examinations have 
been scheduled to be held weekly, and as much more frequently as the 
number of applications filed would ‘justify. For example, at various 
times examinations have been held every day in the week and some- 
times two examinations per day, while at other periods the number of 
applications filed has resulted in examinations from one to three times 
weekly, approximately 100 being examined each time. The matter of 
holding these continuous examinations at Chicago has been necessary, 
without any periods of recess, since 1914. The weekly examinations 
are still being held by reason of the fact that there are still approxi- 
mately 250 temporary substitute clerks employed in the Chicago post 
office. 3 i 

Since July 1. 1920, 10,632 appointments have been made to clerk and 
carrier positions in the Chicago post office from the eligible registers 
established by this office. The total number of regular clerk and car- 
rier positions authorized for the Chicago post office is 8,567. It 
will, therefore, be seen that in a period of less than four years the 
total number of appointments made in the Chicago post office has 
greatly exceeded the total number of authorized positions. These 
gures are furnished in order that an understanding may be had of 
the enormous labor turnover in the Chicago post office. 

The reasons for this abnormal turnover in the Chicago post office are 
due, in my judgment, both to general economic conditions and for 
reasons peculiar to conditions in the Chicago post office. A large 
number of clerks resigning from the Chicago post office have stated 
as their reason for resigning that they have secured ancther position, 
which probably means a better position both as to pay and as to con- 
ditions of employment. It is not due, by any means, wholly to better 
wages in commercial employment, although many employees leave the 
service for commercial employment carrying better pay. The labor 
turnover situation with respect to the Chicago post office could be 
renredied to a very appreciable extent by improvement of the working 
conditions, such as sanitary arrangements, lighting arrangements, and 
ventilating arrangements, which, coupled with night work, case exami- 
nations, and other unfavorable working conditions, constitute, im my 
opinion, the reasons for a considerable part of the separations from the 
service. Night work plays an Important factor in thig labor turnover. 
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In the Chicago post office all new appointees are assigned to the mail- 
ing division on night tours of duty. There is but little prospect of 
securing a tour of duty during the daytime until after several years of 
night work. The matter of case examinations is, of course, a contribut- 
ing factor, as the schemes of distribution require constant study on 
the part of the employees, and this study must be done on the em- 
ployee's own time between his tours of duty in the post office. The 
matter of considering rates of pay in private industry in this community 
for comparable work is an exceedingly difficult matter to express an 
opinion upon, for the simple reason that most of the labor turnover 
occurs in the mailing division of the post office and from the force 
employed on night tours of duty. There is not, so far as I am aware, 
work of a similar nature in any private or commercial enterprise. 


The secretary of the eighth district reports: 


We have approximately 370 offices in the district, and the general 
statement that we have experienced no difficulty in keeping the offices 
supplied with eligibles may be considered as applying to all except the 
three mentioned as being affected by the economic conditions, and Des 
Moines, because of the requirement of the two-hour substitute service; 
but as above stated we expect that the existing register will meet the 
needs of that office this year. 

As to the quality of the appointees secured, it is our opinion that a 
much better class of eligibles were secured from the examinations held 
in the fall of 1923 than before the war. The matter was discussed 
with the postnmster’s secretary here—the postmaster is ill—who stated 
that the last appointees recently placed on duty were a “ fine lot of 
fellows.” At least, absence of complaints from postmasters as to 
quality of eligibles would indicate that the registers contain the names 
of satisfactory material. Occasionally, of course, there may be objec- 
tion to an individual because of his general reputation and character, 
but after investigation the eligibility of such individual may be can- 
celed, and he is barred from participating in future examinations. As 
a general rule, however, the quality of eligibles secured may be con- 
sidered as satisfactory. 


The secretary of the ninth district reports: 


First, with respect to the success attained in recruiting an adequate 
number of applicants for post-office work and carrier examinations, I 
desire to say that, generally speaking, no difficulty has been experienced 
along this line in examinations for classified post offices in the ninth 
district. Exceptions to this rule have been experienced at the follow- 
ing post offices: 

Abilene, Kans, ; Beardstown, III.; Camden, Ark. ; Chester, III.; Dewey, 
Okla.; Earle, Kans.; East St. Louis, III.; Herrin, III.; Rantoul, III.; 
Unionville, Mo.; and Warrenburg, Mo. 

I have omitted fronr the foregoing list the city of St. Louis, as it does 
not strictly fall into the group of places where difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining a satisfactory number of applicants. The diffi- 
culty nt St. Louis is that the turnover is so large that the eligible reg- 
ister is exhausted and new examinations become necessary. The rea- 
sons for this large turnover may be summed up as follows: 

1. Night work. All new appointees begin on the night force. As- 
signments to the day force are made on a seniority basis, and the 
opportunity for such assignments is so limited that new appointees 
become discouraged and resign when they find that they may have to 
serve as much as 10 years on the night force before any opportunity 
for transfer to day work will present itself. The main objections to 
night work are that it interferes with a man's social and family life, 

2. Requirement for substitute service before regular appointment 
and case examination requirements, All appointees enter the service 
as substitute clerks or carriers and must serve for an indeterminate 
period, which may be one year or more. The postmaster in St. Louis, 
on account of the many conditions affecting the opportunity for ad- 
yancement to permanent places, informs persons making inquiry that 
he can give them absolutely no information regarding the length of 
time they may be required to serve as substitute clerk or substitute 
carrier before an opportunity for advancement to a permanent place 
presents itself. This fact and, of course, the inadequate compensation 
a person is able to earn through part-time service, together with the 
fact that substitute employees must study case examinations on their 
own time, has had the effect of discouraging these employees with the 
result that a great many of them resign. 

The second main point upon which the commission has requested 
information relates to the quality of employees obtained through the 
examination method. Following the war the commission revised 
the examination for post-office clerk and carrier. The post-office serv- 
ice requires men and women who are alert and primarily adaptable. 
These qualities are important as post-office work is practically entirely 
new, there being nothing outside the post-office service which compares 
with it and which may be considered as an apprenticeship for that 
kind of work. Postmasters with whom I have discussed the type of 
appointee obtained through the new examinations have indicated that 
the results are very satisfactory. The new type of examination elimi- 
nates the slow and stolid type of person. 


Inasmuch as the ninth district includes 486 classified post offices, 


the number at which difficulty has been experienced in recruiting a 
Satisfactory number of eligibles is very small. The difficulty ex- 
perienced at the few cities named may be summed up as follows; 

1. Night service. 

2. Requirement for substitute service and case examinations. 

8. Inadequate salaries, 

Some of these difficulties are peculiar to a particular office, of course. 
The difficulty experienced with the requirement for night service, for 
example, at the St. Louis post office will be duplicated in only a com- 
paratively small number of post offices throughout the country. It is 
believed that this difficulty would be remedied if employees on the 
night shift were required to work only seven hours or if additional 
compensation were permitted employees for this work. I do not know 
of any private establishments which require night service, and thus I 
can furnish no information as to comparable salaries for night em- 
ployees outside of the Government Service, but the question of night 
work has given the St. Louis post office a great deal of trouble, and 
from the contact had with complainants by the assistant postmaster 
he is convinced that recognition of a time differential as to this class 
of employees would result in eliminating a great deal of the dissatis- 
faction which is encountered under the present conditions, 


The secretary of the tenth district reports: 


Summarizing the situation with regard to the recruiting of candi- 
dates for positions in the Postal Service, the secretary says: 

I do not know of any post office in this district of any size in con- 
nection with which I would describe the working conditions as wholly 
“bad” or even “poor,” although there may be cases wherein the con- 
ditions are not the ideal ones to which wage earners aspire. 

It should be understood from the foregoing that this district ia 
entirely free from difficulties in recruiting eligibles for post-office posi- 
tions in certain cities. These cities, with a statement of the difficulties 
encountered and the probable cause, are enumerated below: 

Baton Rouge, La.; Bogalusa, La.; Cotulla, Tex.; Corsicana, Tex. ; 
El Paso, Tex.; Harlingen, Tex.; Iowa Park, Tex.; Mansfield, La, ; 
Monroe, La.; Port Arthur, Tex. ; and Shreveport, La. 

At these important postal centers there appears to be a lack of com- 
petition, and even a necessity, in some instances, to import eligibles 
for the Postal Service from outside towns and cities. The situation is 
succinctly described by the secretary in the following language: 

“The difficulty is probably due to the high cost of living, higher 
Salaries in outside employment, and difficulties attendant upon 
attempting to exist on a substitute’s pay.” 

Concerning the quality of employees recruited now and before the. 
war, the secretary says: 

So far as the general run of applicants is concerned, I do not be- 
lieve there is any lessening in qualifications, comparing those who ap- 
plied before the war with those now applying or who have applied 
since the war. Congress in 1919 saw fit to pass a law which allowed 
ex-service men a certain preference in consideration for appointment, 
which, while highly beneficent in purpose, resulted in a considerable 
number of men with comparatively low qualifications receiving ap- 
pointment. 

Under a later method of granting this preference ex-service men 
now take their regular order of standing on the register of eligibles 
with their earned ratings augmented 5 points, or 10 points in case of 
disability, and with a regulation in force that the recorda of the 
department making an appointment must show the reasons for pass- 
ing over the name of an ex-service man on the list. 

Under the former procedure an ex-service man rated as low as 
65 per cent was entitled to have his name placed at the head of the 
register of eligibles and preceding the name of a nonpreference eligible 
of even the highest rating. As illustrative of the practical results 
or workings of this system, I will state that in certain of the largor 
post offices in this district the number of ex-service men on the reg- 
ister was so great that only ex-service men were appointed, includ- 
ing those with low ratings in the seventies and sixties, whereas none 
of the nonpreference eligibles with ratings in the nineties and eighties 
were reached, or very few of them, before the expiration of the 
register. 

The foregoing, in my opinion, accounts largely for any lessening 
in the quality of employees appointed since the war, which I know 
is being talked to some extent. It should also be taken into con- 
sideration that during the war, with the flower of the manhood of the 
country in the military or naval service, many appointments were 
made under restricted opportunities for selection. 


Under present conditions I see no reason why the qualifica- 


tions of persons being appointed in post offices should not equal those 
of persons appointed before the war, and I believe they do equal 
them. My own personal experience in connection with the few ap- 
pointments I have made in my own office, which, of course, is not con- 
nected with the Postal Service, bears me out in this. 
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The secretary of the eleventh district reports: 


I have experienced no difficulty whatever in the recruiting of eligibles 
at offices where there is an actual vacancy promising continuous perma- 
nent employment. 


The quality of the eligibles, it appears, is also of as high 
grade as formerly. 
The secretary of the twelfth district reports: 


The post office at Los Angeles, Calif., stands out conspicuously 
as having the largest turnover in the clerk-carrier force of any city 
in this district. A large class of applicants are secured, but the 
appointees do not remain in the service. The turnover in 
the post office at San Francisco has been large, but not so great as in 
the Los Angeles office. * * * 

The objections to appointment in the larger first-class offices, which 
J have frequently heard expressed by employees, may be briefly stated 
as follows: The night work, which makes it very unsatisfactory for a 
married man, as it has a tendency to upset his household arrangements ; 
the untavorable working conditions, crowded quarters, poor ventilation 
and light; the almost impossible chance of promotion above the $1,800 
grade; the feeling that one has lost his individuality and has become 
a cog in the wheel of a vast machine; the belief that efficiency is not 
recognized, and that promotions to the higher positions are made on 
the basis of pull instead of merit and fitness. The thoughtful, ambi- 
tious worker becomes discouraged and believes that the future does not 
offer sufficient inducement for him to remain in the service, and he 
seeks other employment. These, in my opinion, are the general condi- 
tions which are responsible for the increase in turnover in post-office 
employees. 

Economic conditions outside of the office also have a marked influence 
on the employment situation, and in most of the cities here in the 
West it is possible for a bright, ambitious, efficient young man to find 
openings that are more desirable as to working conditions, salary, and 
future prospects than the Postal Service. Many of the efficient em- 
ployees resign, and the service suffers because the training given them 
is lost, 


In regard to the quality of the applicants the secretary says: 


In respect to the quality of recent appointees to clerk and city car- 
rier positions as compared to those selected before the war, you are 
advised that in my opinion the standard is much lower at the present 
time. This statement is based on information given me by postmasters, 
post-office inspectors, post-office employees, and my own observations, 
Older men are now applying for the post-office service. The percentage 
of applications that have been returned for correetion has increased 
to a very alarming extent, which shows that the applicants are either 
below the standard of intelligence or indifferent to the requirements. 
In a very large percentage of the applications filed with this office for 
post-office position it is noted that the applicants have been arrested 
for violating motor vehicle rules and regulations or traffic laws, This 
situation in itself does not necessarily indicate moral turpitude on the 
part of the persons concerned, but viewing it from a different angle it 
seems to me to show an indifference or disregard for constituted au- 
thority. It is generally admitted that there is a widespread feeling 
of unrest and that the working people are disgruntled and dissatisfied, 
which is attributed to the reaction following in the wake of the war. 
The many wholesale disclosures of graft since the war has had a cor- 
rupting influence on the minds of the proletariat, and as a result the 
Government and its agencies are not held in the same high regard 
that they were before the war. Consequently there is not the same 
inspiration for loyal, efficient service, and there is a noticeable lack 
of appreciation of responsibility. ; 

It is practically impossible to maintain a high standard of efficiency 
in any organization and stabilize the force unless there is good team- 
work, Whole-hearted cooperation can not be secured when there is a 
lack of inspiration, Jack of incentive, and a general feeling of indiffer- 
ence to or disregard for all laws, rules, and regulations, and in my 
judgment the quality of the present-iay employee is materially affected 
by these conditions. 

The question raised covers a broad field and has many complex rami- 
fications, I have not plumbed the depths, but have merely scratched 
the surface, as the many insistent demands on my time have made it 
impossible for me to do more than make a partial analysis which I 
trust, in view of the conditions stated, will meet the requirements, 


The secretary of the thirteenth district reports: 


In substance, the secretary states that the difficulty experienced in 
securing a sufficient number of eligibles appears to be due to the fact 
that a higher rate of pay is offered for comparable work in private 
industries than is paid as an entrance salary in the post office, es- 
pecially in Wyoming, and to the requirements of substitute service 
and night work. He also states that there is no surplus of general 
clerk employees at any place in the district except Denver. The quality 
of the appointees appears to be about the same now as before the war. 


The above reports of the secretaries of the 13 civil-service 
districts into which the country is divided are pertinent to the 
subject in hand, and well worthy of study. 

I am inserting them in my remarks because they were not 
presented in the hearings on postal salary increases before the 
5 of the Post Office Committees of the House and 

e ate. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 


Prior to 1923 the officials and employees of the Post Office 
Department in Washington were paid out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. Since that time—that is, for the fiscal years 
1923, 1924, and 1925, under the Budget system of financing 
governmental activitles—the salaries of these employees have 
been and are being paid by appropriations out of the postal 
revenues, the same as the salaries of postal employees in the 
field service. The wisdom of charging these departmental ex- 
penditures to the postal revenues can not be questioned. 

It is my purpose at this time to point out the anomalous 
situation that obtains with regard to the classification and 
status of these departmental employees and the inadequacy of 
their compensation. 

On and after July 1, 1924, the entrance salary for first-grade 
clerks in the department will be only $1,320 per annum, or 
$230 per annum less than the entrance salary of post-office 
laborers. The maximum salary for employees holding posi- 
tions comparable to the positions of supervisory officials in 
the field service will be $2,200. 

Of the 1,468 departmental employees 297 will receive no in- 
crease in compensation under the departmental reclassification 
effective July 1, 1924, but, in fact, will receive 50 cents per 
month less actual salary than at present. This is due to the 
fact that no deduction is made for retirement from the bonus 
which is now being paid in addition to the basic salary. An- 
other group, 77 charwomen, will suffer even greater reduc- 
tions—$8 per annum in salary and $3.40 per annum additional 
deductions for the retirement fund, or a total of $11,40. 

The average of clerical and supervisory employees in the 
department at the present time, including the $240 bonus, is 
$1,604. The average salary under the reclassification, effective 
July 1, 1924, will be $1,684, or an increase of $80 a year, This 
average salary is $16 a year less than the entrance salary pro- 
vided in the pending bill for clerks in first and second class 
post offices and earriers in the City Delivery Service. N 

The reclassification of the officials and employees of the Post 
Office Department and adjustment of their salaries on a basis 
comparable to the grades and salaries of employees in the field 
service is a matter which I purpose to present to the House for 
consideration in the near future. 

Many years of intimate contact with these loyal and efficient 
servants of the Government conyinces me that it is not only a 
matter of fairness and justice to them but one of economy and 
an investment upon which the returns can not be overestimated. 
A careful study of the methods and operations of large com- 
mercial and industrial corporations with which I haye had con- 
siderable experience, employing large numbers of workers, has 
shown that a satisfied and contented personnel, employed under 
working conditions and on a compensation that permits them 
to live and bring up their families on American standards of 
living, is their greatest asset. The cost in the way of additional 
expenditures for salaries to accomplish the reorganization sug- 
gested in this branch of the Postal Service is estimated at not 
more than $400,000, 

SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES AND CLERKS AT FIRST AND SECOND CLASS POST 
OFFICES AND CARRIERS IN THE CITY DELIVERY SERVICE 

Until the act of March 2, 1889, it was the custom for the Con- 
gress to make a lump-sum appropriation for the necessary 
clerical assistance at post offices, and this was disbursed by the 
First Assistant Postmaster General among the different post- 
masters, who in turn paid their clerks according to what they 
considered them worth or according to their allotments. That 
this plan did not work out entirely satisfactorily is evident 
from statements made by different Postmasters General. Post- 
master General Howe in 1882 said: 


These large sums are distributed among the different post offices 
entitled thereto by a series of orders, alloting so much to one and so 
much to another, In theory these orders are made by the First As- 
sistant. No matter by whom made, this distribution will not be well 
made, Finite intelligence could not make a wise and just allotment of 
such fund; infinite intelligence can not be obtained for fourth-class 
clerks. < 

Postmasters are eager for large allowances. The most importunate 
are apt to be best seryed. They ask earliest and oftenest. They em- 
ploy every kind of entreaty and offer every sort of influence, personal 
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and political. ‘The clerk must act upon such a case as the postmaster 
presents. He has no means of rebutting it. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the recent investigation by the First Assistant Postmaster 
General resulted in a reduction at elght offices amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $54,530. It is not to be doubted that a broader inguiry would 
result in still larger reductions. 


Quite naturally one of the sources of complaint was insuffi- 
cient appropriations, and this was commented on from time to 
time by the Postmaster General and his First Assistant. 

In the report for the year 1888 both the Postmaster General 
and the First Assistant urged that the clerks attached to the 
larged offices be classified, the latter stating— 


I recommend that the clerks attached to the first-class offices be 
classified, and that the salaries of the clerks be fixed by law. This im- 
portant subject bas been considered by a commission appointed by the 
Postmaster General, * * I am of opinion that the clerks in the 
larger post offices should be classified with compensation ranging from 
a minimum salary of $600 a year to a maximum salary of not ex- 
ceeding $1,400 a year. This classification, with salaries as stated in 
even hundreds of dollars, should not include assistant postmasters, 
cashiers, superintendents of divisions, or other employees directly re- 
sponsible to the postmasters; nor to stampers, messengers, porters, 
carpenters, watchmen, or laborers. The reason for the exceptions, as 
above stated, are shown in the report of the commission, which very 
properly and wisely recommends compensation for clerks in accordance 
with their duties, responsibilities, experience, and the time required 
for a proper performance of their work. 


At the 82 first-class offices on January 1, 1888, there were 
employed a total of 4,601 clerks. 

By the act of March 2, 1889, effective July 1, 1889, clerical 
positions in first and second class post offices were classified, 
and the salaries for the various titles fixed in even hundreds of 
dollars. 

By various enactments in the years following, Congress 
adjusted inequalities in the classifications and made slight 
changes in the salaries here and there, and improved the hours 
of service and working conditions of the employees. Wit! the 
tremendous growth of the service, however, it was found that 
the classifications and salaries were inequitable, and in 1919 
Congress created the Postal Salary Commission with authority 
to inyestigate the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service with a view to the reclassification and readjust- 
ment of such salaries on an equitable basis. The findings and 
recommendations of this commission resulted in the act of 
June 5, 1920, which is the present law relating to the employ- 
ment and compensation of postal employees. On June 30, 
1923, there were, in addition to the postmasters and rural car- 
riers, 103,380 persons employed in first and second-class post 
offices, including 40,134 carriers in the City Delivery Service. 

The free delivery of mail was first inaugurated in 1863. 
Prior to that time provision had been made in certain cities 
for delivery service upon the payment of a fee to the carrier, 
paid either by the persons sending or receiving mail. The act 
of March 3, 1868, establishing free City Delivery Service, pre- 
scribing the conditions under which service might be estab- 
lished, abolished the carrier fee system and fixed the salaries 
of the carriers. During the months of July and August of that 
year the service was inaugurated at 49 post offices with a total 
of 449 carriers at an aggregate of pay amounting to more than 
$300,000. In his report to Congress for that year Postmaster 
General Blair was very sanguine as to the possibilities of the 
development of this facility. From this beginning City Delivery 
Service has developed to-day into a service without which 
social intercourse, commerce, and industry would come to a 
standstill. It is now in operation in more than 2,500 offices, 
with a carrier force of nearly 45,000 carriers at an annual cost 
of about $100,000,000, 

The salaries provided in the present bill for these groups of 
employees are as follows: 


Assistant postmasters and supervisory employees in first and second 
class post offices: The inequalities frequently complained of have been 
corrected and a general increase of $300 provided for employees in this 
group. Several additional provisions recommended by the Postmaster 
General have been provided for. 

Clerks at first and second class post offices and carriers in the City 
Delivery Service, five grades: Grade 1, $1,700; grade 2, $1,800; grade 
3, $1,900; grade 4, $2,000; grade 5, $2,100. 

Special clerks at first and second class post offices: Grade 1, $2,200; 
grade 2, $2,300. 


POST-OFFICE INSPECTION SERVICE 
Prior to 1840 certain persons were occasionally employed in 


cases of emergency to act as representatives of the department 
and to exercise temporary supervision over some of the various 


branches of the mail service, but the system which is now 
known as the inspection service had its inception in 1840, when 
Amos Kendall was Postmaster General, but the men were 


called “ special agents.” It was not until June 11, 1880, that 
the name of “ post-office inspector ” was used. 

Under date of November 4, 1841, Postmaster General Wick- 
liffe directed a letter of instructions to his special agents in 
which, in commenting upon the importance of their work, he 
stated in part: 


Upon the active exertions and vigilant supervision of the special 
agents of this department mainly depend the regularity, security, and 
efficiency of mall transportation, and I can not too strongly impress 
upon you the importance and high responsibility of your stations. It 
is to you the Postmaster General must look for accurate information 
upon all subjects pertaining to the outdoor operations of the depart- 
ment.- Give me your efficiency aid, and I do not despair of making the 
Post Office Department eminently useful and popular. 


In 1845 the appropriation for this service was $30,000, and 
in 1847 the compensation of special agents was fixed at $1,000 a 
year, with an additional allowance of $2 for traveling expenses. 
In 1854 the salary of special agents was fixed at $1,600, except 
that the salary of the special agent on the Pacific coast was 
fixed at $5,000. 

The appropriations were increased from time to time, and 
the act approved June 15, 1860, made available $70,000 and 
fixed the salary of these agents at $1,600. In 1861 the salary 
of the special agent on the Pacific coast was fixed at $2,500, 
with $5 for traveling expenses. In 1865, 33 special agents were 
employed and in 1869 there were 48. In 1871 there were 52 
special agents, with aggregate compensation of $121,899, and 
the next year the number was increased to 59, with aggregate 
compensation of $168,755. In 1876 the number of special agents 
had increased to 62, and the appropriation was $160,000. In 
1878 all special agents were allowed for their actual and neces- 
sary expenses not exceeding $5 per diem when they were 
actually engaged in traveling on the business of the department. 

The act of June 11, 1880, making appropriations for the 
Postal Service for the fiscal year 1881 provided that the words 
“ post-office inspectors” should be substituted for the words 
“special agents” wherever they occurred in the section, and 
accordingly the designation “ post-office inspectors” came into 
existence at that time. 

The act approved July 5, 1884, appropriated $200,000 for this 
service, and provided that post-office inspectors should be 
allowed $4 per day in lieu of the charges then permitted for 
personal expenses. In 1886 there were 75 inspectors, and the 
appropriation was $200,000. The act of June 30, 1890, making 
appropriations for the year 1891 provided $250,000 for the in- 
spection service, and in the same year the office of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General was created and the inspection 
service was placed under his jurisdiction. Prior to that time it 
had been under the direct jurisdiction of the Postmaster 
General. 

The act approved March 1, 1899, making appropriations for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, provided $450,000 for this 
service. During the year 1900 post-office inspectors were de- 
tailed for special duty in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. By 
order of the Postmaster General, dated January 16, 1905, the 
inspection service was again transferred to his office. In the 
reorganization of the department December 1, 1905, the division 
superintendents, the rural agents, and the clerks at division 
headquarters were transferred from the Fourth Assistant to 
the Postmaster General, Division Post Office Inspectors, thus 
placing under one division the two great traveling forces of 
the department. 

The force increased from time to time until 1912, when there 
were 355 inspectors, and in that year the number was increased 
to 390, 

The work assigned to the inspection force has grown heavier 
and has increased in its scope from year to year, and in 1913 
the Postmaster General and chief inspector called especial 
attention to the extra duties on account of domestic parcel 
post and that of establishing registers of eligibles for certain 
fourth-class postmasterships. 

The act approved March 9, 1914, making appropriations 
for 1915, classified the inspectors as follows: 


Inspectors in ‘charge, 15 at-.-.------...---.--..._.-.----.- $3, 000 
Inspectors : 
Thirty at 
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This same act provided for the payment of salary for one 
year to inspectors injured while on duty, and 50 per cent of their 
salary for the second year, also to pay the sum of $2,000 to the 
legal representative of any inspector killed while on duty or 
shall die within one year as a result of an injury while on 
duty. There are now 51 inspectors in charge and 520 inspectors. 
The volume of work assigned to these inspectors has increased 
enormously, and eyen in greater proportion than the increase 
in the business of the Postal Service, which has also been great 
and rapid. Their work has also greatly expanded in its scope 


and importance. Their function is very important to a suc- 


cessful and economical operation of the Postal Service. 

Under the provisions of the present bill—H. R. 9035—post- 
office inspectors are divided into six grades: Grade 1, $2,800; 
grade 2, $3,000; grade 3, $3,200; grade 4, $3,500; grade 5, $3,800; 
grade 6, $4,000; 15 inspectors in charge of divisions at $4,500. 
Provision is made for not to exceed 35 per cent of the inspection 
force to be promoted to grade 6 for specially meritorious service. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 


The transportation of mail by railroads and the development 
and growth of the Railway Mail Service is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the history of the Postal Service of the 
United States. 

Mail was first transported by railroad in 1834; in 1838 Con- 
gress declared all railroads to be post roads, At that time the 
railroads as a mail transportation facility merely superseded 
the stage coach where the lines were parallel or where more 
expeditious delivery at practically the same cost could be se- 
cured. The mail was carried in bulk, the same as it was car- 
ried by mail riders or stage coach, without treatment or han- 
dling whatever en route. 

In 1862 Postmaster General Blair ordered the establishment 
of “railway post-oflice service” on the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad from Quincy, III., to St. Joseph, Mo., and appointed a 
clerk whose duty it was to accompany the mails. The first offi- 
cial railway post office was put in operation between Chicago, 
III., and Clinton, Iowa, on August 28, 1864. In justification of 
this “extravagant” expenditure of public funds, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, under date of April 6, 1865, said: 


As our posfal system has its foundation in public convenience and 
necessity, I take it as a wise and safe rule of action on the part of the 
Post Office Department to adopt and put in operation every facility the 
expenditure of which will form no just ground for complaint on the 
part of the public when taken in connection with its advantages and 
convenience, 


Congress was impressed with the importance of safe and ex- 
peditious transportation and handling of the mails, and pro- 
vided a lump-sum appropriation out of which the compensation 
to the railroads and salaries of employees were paid. From 
that period down to the present date practically all of the do- 
mestic mails have been transported by railroad, and until 1872 
the supervisory officials and clerks of the Railway Mail Service 
were paid according to the nature and character of their assign- 
ments. By this time the personnel had reached such propor- 
tions that the need of determining the status of the employees 
on some definite basis was felt by Congress, and for the first 
time railway postal clerks were graded into a limited number 
of classes which, under regulations of the department, deter- 
mined their assignments; but they were not definitely classi- 
fied until 1912. In the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, approved August 24, 1912, Congress read- 
justed salaries in the Railway Mail Service, effective October 1, 
1912, and put the employees into grades instead of classes, and 
classified railroad lines, terminals, and transfer offices, fixing 
the salaries accordingly. 

The Postmaster General, in his report to Congress for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, stated that 11,500 clerks had 
been promoted and that the reclassification and adjustment of 
salaries provided for in that year had been a “ boon to the sery- 
ice, and offered an incentive for increased effort and greater 
efficiency.” 

From that period, with the exception of the proyision made 
by Congress for bonuses and extra compensation from year to 
year during the period of the war in Europe and until the pas- 
sage of the reclassification act of June 5, 1920, the compensa- 
tion of employees of the Railway Mail Service remained the 
same. 

The following table shows the number of regular railway 
postal clerks and laborers in each grade, the salary for each 
grade, and the average salary before and after the taking 
effect of the act of June 5, 1920, on July 1, 1920: 
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Statement showing the number of regular railway postal clerks, includ- 
so laborers, in each grade, the salary of edch grade, and the average 
salary on June 30 and July 1, 1920 


CLERKS 


Grade 10 2, 038 
Grade 9 ......... 2, 025. 00 398 
Grade 8 1, 925. 00 6, 537 
Grade 7. 1, 825. 00 783 
Grade 6... 1, 725. 00 1,948 
Grade 5 1, 650. 00 654 
Grade 4 1, 550.00 282 
Grade 3 1, 450. 00 4l 
Grade 2 1, 400. 00 1,885 
Orade 1 aa 1, 300. 00 1, 303 


The present bill provides increases in the compensation of 
these employees over present salaries of approximately $300 
per annum, and it is well deserved. 

A recent survey by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion of the employment situation in the Railway Mail Service 
developed the following information: 

In 1918 and 1919 the number of applicants for railway postal 
clerk examinations was comparatively small. Only about 3,000 
persons were examined during these years. In 1923, 23,500 
were examined. Of this number only 12,000 passed the exam- 
ination and 1,000 were appointed. ‘There is a peculiar attrac- 
tion or fascination about employment in this service, but in 
dealing with the question consideration must be given to the 
hazardous nature of the work and the physical as well as the 
mental requirements, 

Of the 20,000 Railway Mail Service employees, one out of 
every seven is either killed or injured every year. The danger 
of disease, particularly in the great terminals, from the han- 
dling of mail bags and contact in small and congested areas 
is not to be minimized. But, on the other hand, only recently 
the examinations for railway postal clerks has been changed 
very materially, with a view to improving its selective value. 
Only the highest type of man, mentally and physically perfect, 
will be able to qualify. 

Upon the successful operation of the Railway Mail Service 
depends the movement of the mails and the prosperity of the 
people. The rewards for such service should be commensurate 
with the requirements and the hazards. 

The committee feels that the provisions of the pre. ent bill 
covering this branch of the service are just and equitable. 


VILLAGE DBLIVERY SERVICH 


This service was first authorized under the provisions of a 
joint resolution of Congress, approved October 1, 1890, author- 
izing the Postmaster General “to test at small towns and vil- 
lages the practicability and expenses of extending the free- 
delivery system to offices of the third and fourth class, and other 
offices not now embraced within the free delivery.” 

The experiment was to be made upon the petition of the pa- 
trons in the discretion of the Postmaster General. The sum of 
$10.000 was made available from current appropriations to be 
“applied to the payment of carriers for one or two hours per 
day as may be necessary for the convenience of the public and 
advantage of the Postal Service, said pay to be fixed by the Post- 
master General at rates per hour not exceeding the present maxi- 
mum rates for pay of city carriers.” 

This experiment was carried on from year to year until 1896, 
and on June 30 of that year was discontinued because Congress 
failed to renew the appropriation. 

In the Sixty-second Congress I introduced a bill (H. R. 26550) 
“to establish a permanent system of town and village mail de- 
livery,” which was incorporated in the act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1913, approved August 24, 1912. The bill carried an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 “ for the establishment of experimental mail de- 
livery in towns and villages having post offices of the second and 
third classes not now by law entitled to free-delivery service, un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Postmaster General might 
prescribe.” In his report for that fiscal year, the Postmaster 
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General stated that service had been established at 101 second 
and third class offices in 40 States with 126 carriers at an ayer- 
age compensation of $625, The service has been continued and 
extended from year to year with increased appropriations. The 
basic compensation of the carriers has been $600 per annum, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Postmaster General as the needs 
of the service might require. Under the act of June 5, 1920, 
reclassifying postmasters and employees of the Postal Service 
and readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, their salary has been fixed under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General may prescribe, from $1,000 to 
$1,200 per annum. Under this provision they have entered the 
service at $1,000 and have been promoted successively $100 per 
year to the maximum pay of $1,200. The exact compensation 
paid to village delivery carriers as adjusted from time to time, 
is set out in the following table: 


The growth of the service is shown in the following extract 
from the report of the Postmaster General for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923: 


Village delivery service is now in operation in 786 villages, aud 
1,142 carriers are employed. This service is gradually being estab- 
lished upon application in those towns and villages where the require- 
ments of the department have been found to have been complied with, 
The law does not prescribe the conditions under which village delivery 
service shall te established and operated. The department requires 
that the receipts of the post office where such service is established 
shall be $5,000, the population in the territory served 1,500, and that 
there shall be a substantial compliance with the requisites for city 
delivery in the matter of civic improvements, such as street lights, 
street signs, continuous sidewalks, and crosswalks, and that the 
places of business and dwellings shall be numbered and the latter pro- 
vided with slots in the doors or receptacles of some kind for the 
delivery of mail. The city delivery and village delivery service 
are the same; the distinction relates to the size of the town and the 
volume of the postal business, 


Supplementing the above report of the Postmaster General, 
on January 18, 1924, the Postmaster General submitted the 
following: 

Offices in operation: 
January 1, 1923. 


January 1, 1924 
Carriers employed < 


— — — ee aa e 


776 
790 
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In the act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1922 the village delivery service was 
transferred from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to the 
office of the First Assistant Postmaster General, and the appropria- 
tion therefor, $1,500,000. Since that time the appropriation has not 
been increased. At the end of the fiscal year 1922 the unexpended 
balance in this appropriation was $235,600.73. At the end of the 
fiseal year 1923 the unexponded balance was $177,087.42. The annual! 
fixed charge against the village delivery service is $1,333,800, leaving 
$116,700 for vacation, holiday, and other charges, and extension of 
the service. Promotions authorized by law increase ‘the salary 
expenditures each year, as indicated by the above figures. 


Under the provisions of the pending bill (H. R. 9035) the 
salaries are fixed at $1,200, $1,300, and $1,400, 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE—ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


The first step in the establishment of the Rural Delivery 
Service was an item of $10,000 to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Postmaster General for “ experimental free delivery 
in rural communities other than towns and villages.” This 
appropriation was made available July 1, 1898. 

In his report to Congress in November of that year the Post- 
master General stated that the department had declined to 
expend the funds for the reason that the appropriation was 
insufficient for thorough and reliable tests, and that to inaugu- 
rate a system of rural free delivery would require an appropria- 
tion of at least $20,000,000. And the following year the depart- 
ment took the position that a small appropriation would result 
only in a waste of money. Upon this, Congress increased the 
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amount to $20,000 in 1895, but the department was unable to 
devise a plan for a satisfactory test with so small an allow- 
ance. The Rural Free Delivery Service, from which the present 
system has developed, was begun on October 1, 1896, under a 
direct appropriation for experimental rural delivery. During 
that year 83 rural routes were in operation in 29 different 
States. The salaries paid were as low as $150 per annum, but 
the extension of the service was vigorously resisted on the 
ground that the ultimate cost would be prohibitive. The Post- 
master General at that time viewed the whole plan as imprac- 
tical, and the First Assistant Postmaster General voiced his 
opposition in the following language: 


Rural free delivery may be useful after awhile in more densely 
populated States, but even then the benefits derived under more favor- 
able conditions would not be proportionate to the immense amount of 
money required to maintain the service. 


Notwithstanding the opposition, Congress continued and in- 
creased the appropriations from year to year; and in 1898 
the Postmaster General, in commenting on the result of the 
experiment, said: 

It would be difficult to point out any like expenditure of publie 
money which has been more generously appreciated by the people or 
which has conferred greater benefits in proportion to the amonnt ex- 
pended. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General refered to the service 
as follows: 


The general- results obtained have been so satisfactory as to suggest 
the feasibility of making rural delivery a permanent feature of postal 
administration in the United States, mot tmmediately or in all districts 
at once, but in some gradual and graduated form, the character of 
which might be regulated by the tenor of the reports herewith pre- 
sented as to the experimental service. 


The interesting development and growth of this service to 
the people in the rural communities is best shown by the fol- 


lowing table: 


Statement showing the growth of the rural delivery service, by years, 
since ite inception, and the expenditure involwed 


Sole alias | $40, 000 Mee T 

ii | 9.200 $35, 401 

20 150, 432 90, 71 

847} 280.000 420. 270, 421 

2.802 1,750,796 | 1,750,321 | 1. 829, 888 

4,537 | 4,089,075 | 4,080,041 | 2.388.720 

6,821 | 8,580,364 | 8,051,509 | 3.962. 558 

9,447 | 12,926, 905 | 12, 645,275 | 4,503, 678 

32,110 | 7,544 | 21,116, 600 | 20, 884, 885 | 8, 219,610 

35,766 | 3, 656 | 25,828, 800 | 25,011,025 | 4, 148,740 

37,728] 1,962 | 28,200,000 | 26, 681,555 | 1, 610, 930 

30,277 | 1,549 | 84,900,000 | 34, 371,939 | 7,710.81 

49,628 | 1,851 | 85,673,000 | 35,661,034 | 1,280, 095 

41,079 451 | 37,260, 000 | 36,914,709} 1, 253, 735 

41, 656 577 | 38, 860,000 | 87, 125, 630 210, 861 

42,199 543 | 42, 790,000 41, 850,422 | 4,733,703 

42, 805 606 | 47,600, 000 | 45,642,810 | . 783, 388 

43, 652 847 | 47,500, 000 | 47,380,950 | 1, 788, 149 

43, 866 214 | 53, 000, 000 | 52,565,811 | 5, 184,853 

E 42, 927 939 | 53,000,000 | 51, 952, 326 613, 485 
TITE 43, 464 637 | 53,000, 000 | 52,423, 090 470, 764 
43, 453 11 | 53, 000, 000 | 52, 552, 996 129, 908 

43,210 243 | 65, 800, 000 | 65, 020,836 | 12, 467,840 

1220 43.446 235 | 68,800,000 | 75, 795, 110 | 10 774.274 
EDTA 43,752 B07 | 78, 000 000 | 81,315,961 | 5, 520, 851 

Ty ͤ T i174 484 | S& 800,000 | 82,722.49 | 1, 406, 508 
D ET En 439 253 | 86, 900, 000 | 84,022,047 | I. 200, 578 


Number of counties in the United States — 8, O86 


Number of counties having rural free delivery service — 2; 730 


During the last fiscal year 804 new rural routes were estab- 
lished, providing more convenient mail facilities to approxi- 
mately 36,938 families; in addition, 2,595 rural routes in opera- 
tion were extended, thus providing more convenient mail service 
to another 40,357 families. Furthermore, by increasing the 
frequency of service from triweekly to daily, except Sunday, 
on 111 routes, additional service was provided to approxi- 
mately 15,330 families. 

There are now in operation 44.439 rural routes supplying 
approximately 6,488,094 families, or 29,845,232 individuals. 
The appropriation for the year for this service was $86,900,000. 
The 44,439 routes in operation at the close of the year have a 
combined length of 1,190,534 miles and were served by 44.312 
earriers, who traveled 1,173,478 miles each day, or 360,256,364 
miles during the year. 

The compensation of the carriers is based upon the length 
of the route served. A standard route is 24 miles in length, 
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upon which the compensation of the carrier is $1,800. This 
compensation was fixed by the act of June 5, 1920. In the 
meantime, the advance in the cost of living, and particularly 
the increase in the cost of equipment and maintenance, has 
overtaken the carriers on every hand, so that a considerable 
part of their compensation must be deducted. Recognizing this 
situation, the committee has incorporated in the pending bill 
a provision granting au equipment allowance of 4 cents per 
day per mile scheduled. On a standard route of 24 miles this 
amounts to $293.76 per annum. 
THIRD AND FOURTH CLASS POSTMASTERS 


Under the provisions of this bill the salaries of third-class 
offices will range from $1,100 to $2,300 instead of from $1,000 
to $2,200, thus providing an increase of $100 for each post- 
master of the third class. Provision is also inserted in the bill 
increasing the clerk-hire allowance at third-class post offices. 
The existing law fixes a scale of maximum amounts which 
may be allowed for clerk hire at these offices. In accordance 
with a recommendation by the Postmaster General, the present 
bill fixes an amount to be allowed for clerk hire, but provides 
for adjusting the allowance to the varied needs of the service 
by giving the department discretion to modify the allowance 10 
per cent over or under the amount fixed. ad 

The provision in the bill for fourth-class offices increases the 
compensation of postmasters of this class approximately 10 per 
cent, which is granted in lieu of their request for allowances 
for rent, light, and fuel. The existing law with regard to com- 
pensation of fourth-class postmasters and the provision carried 
in this bill for their compensation are as follows: 


vor wae 


Cancellations 


Committee bill 


Present law 


Fourth class First $75, 145 per cent First $75, 160 per cent. 
CCC Next $100, 70 per cent......| Next 8100, 85 per cent. 
DOs tas a asa Balance, 60 per cent Balance, 75 per cent. 


NOT A PARTISAN MATTER 
The payment of a proper wage is not a party question. It 
is rather a matter of fair dealing between men. Nevertheless, 
as an adherent of the Republican Party, I may be permitted 
to quote with satisfaction the party declaration of four years 
ago that “ we commend the Republican Congress for the enact- 
ment of legislation increasing the pay of postal employees.” 
The increase now proposed is even more justifiable than was 
the slight increase of four years ago and would undoubtedly 
carry with it, if enacted into law, party as well as individual 
commendation. : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
passed by Cissel Saxon Post, No. 41, American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, in favor of the extension of Fourteenth 
Street through the Walter Reed Hospital 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, a similar 
request was refused the other day. Has this any reference to 
the soldiers’ bonus? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. * 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Indian legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on Indian 
legislation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

S. 2793. An act for the relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer; 
and 

S. 3269. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their approprikte committees, as indicated below: 


§. 2793. An act for the relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3269. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Colümbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Appropriations, pre- 
sented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 7877) making ap- 
propriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky reserved all points of order, 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—ANSORGE V. WELLER 


Mr. COLE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report of the 
Committee on Elections No. 1, in the contested-election case of 
Ansorge v. Weller. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the con- 
tested election case of Ansorge v. Weller and the Clerk will 
report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 328 
Resolved, That Martin C. Ansorge was not elected a Representative 
from the twenty-first congressional district of the State of New York 
and is not entitled to a seat herein. 
Resolved, That Royal H. Wheeler was duly elected a Representa- 


tive from the twenty-first congressional district of the State of New 
York and is entitled to a seat herein. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
GRANT OF LAND TO SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 5573, 
an act granting certain public lands to the city of Shreveport, 
La., for reservoir purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the 
House agree to the Senate amendinents. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


MAIL-MESSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 6482, an act authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract for mail-messenger seryice, and ask 
that the House agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendnients were agreed to. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY BILL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 6721), to amend the act entitled “An act 
to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other 
N and ask that the House agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this the teachers’ salary bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a point of order that 
I desire to make. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will make it after the 
amendments haye been reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. My point of order properly comes at this 
juncture and is that this bill should be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, as these 
amendments affect the Treasury of the United States. It is 
an increase of salaries and an increase of appropriations that 
will come out of the Treasury of the United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is that all that is done—increasing the sal- 
aries already provided for? 

Mr. BLANTON. It requires additional revenue to be taken 
out of the Treasury to pay larger amounts than were author- 
ized by the House Dill. 

The SPEAKER. By increasing the salaries? 

Mr. BLANTON. Partly, yes; and partly other expenses. 

The SPEAKER. In what other ways? 

Mr. BLANTON. Other school expenses embraced in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that during the next fiscal year there is no in- 
crease in salaries, except an increase of $500 to the superintend- 
ent of schools, and there are no other expenses added in the bill, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I would like to call the specific atten- 
tion of the Chair to it, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman should do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House bill granted a salary of $7,500 
to the superintendent as a fixed salary, This bill gives him 
| $8,000 for the first year, and then 

The SPEAKER. That is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. And a thousand dollars a year extra for 
two years, which makes it a $10,000: salary. 

The SPEAKER, That is not subject to the point of order; 

Mr. BLANTON. But it requires consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, does it not? 

The SPEAKER. Not according to the precedents. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. The Clerk will report the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mir. Speaker, I desire to get time on the 
first amendment from the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
‘Maryland, Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BLANTON, Ten minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes. x 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
by an overwhelming vote this House refused to grant the 
superintendent of schools a salary higher than $7,500 a year. 
That is as much as you receive; that is as much as United 
States Senators receive. It is more than the governors in 26 
States. receive; but this amendment that comes back from the 
Senate allows the superintendent $8,000 a year for this year 
and two years from now $10,000, and $10,000 a year there- 
after. I do not know whether you want to vote for that or 
not. You refused to do it when the bill was before the House, 
We had a good attendance here that day. There was a better 
attendance that day than there had been for a similar bill 
here for some time. That matter was discussed in full. The 
Members understood what the proposition was, and they 
then turned it down, and they stood for allowing a salary of 
only $7,500. 

I hope you gentlemen will vote this motion down. This mo- 
tion is to concur in this amendment. I am going to offer an 
amendment to insist upon disagreement to this amendment, 
and let the matter go to conference. This bill ought to go to 
conference, and that matter ought to be thrashed out. Do you 
gentlemen realize that almost every bill that we have had here 
during this session has increased salaries? You have added ex- 
penses to this Government on almost every bill that has been 
considered during the Sixty-eighth Congress. I remind you gen- 
tleman of that petition that our friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darrow] a member of the Republican steering committee, put 
into the Recorp, from some 350,000 dirt farmers of the United 
States, demanding that we not increase any more salaries, de- 
manding that we not increase expenses. of this Goyernment, de- 
manding economy and the stoppage of waste. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. What are you going to 
do about this situation? Are you going to back up the position 
of the House; or are you going to let this $10,000 amendment 
go through? Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute motion. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, T submit that the 
| gentleman was not recognized for the purpose of offering an 
| amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. was not recognized for that 


purpose, unless the gentleman from Maryland yielded for that | Ca 


| purpose. 

Mr: BLANTON. I am glad that we have found ouf where 
we stand in a parliamentary way, for since the amendment can 
| not be offered; we should vote down this motion. If you want to 
| give this $10,000 a year to this superintendent, of course you 
will vote for this motion, but if you do not want to do it, if you 
| want to stand by the position which this House took on this 
matter, when it voted a salary of $7,500, yon will vote down this 
motion, and then this bill will go to conference, and the ques- 
| tion can then be determined properly in conference. I hope 
that you Members will vote down the motion. That is the 
only way to stop this $10,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How does this salary of 
$10,000 compare with the salaries in other cities of about the 
size of Washingfon—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Balti- 
more? 

Mr. BLANTON. I just state this, that $10,000 is $2,500 more 
than the distinguished author of the recent immigration bill 


receives. It is $2,500 more than any Senator receives. And 
the $7,500 we have already allowed is more than 27 governors 
of States receive, and that ought to be a sufficient answer to 
the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Those people seek office by 
election and for the honor, and now we are selecting a superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but the people at home pass upon 
the salaries paid to their governors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Washington should rank 
with other cities, 

Mr. BLANTON. This gentleman’s salary right now, so far 
as the basic law is concerned, is only $5,000. a year. You have 
already given him an increase of $2,500: in this bill by allowing 
him $7,500. His basic salary is only $5,000 now. We have 
been giving him an extra thousand dollars a year without any 
authority of law, and you are already allowing him $2,500 in- 
crease when you grant him $7,500. That is. enough, but this 
Senate amendment will give him $10,000, and I hope you will 
vote down this amendment, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr, Speaker, this bill carries increased 
expenditures among the school-teachers of the District of more 
than $400,000. In those inereases the gentleman from Texas 
concurs: The bill, as it comes from the Senate, carries an in- 
erease of $500 over the House bill. I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion. ` 

The previous, question. was ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the first 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question. is on agreeing to the first 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 


106, noes 32. 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 

there is no quorum present, and make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. It is clear there is 
no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll, 8 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 205, nays 
149, answered present 2, not voting T7, as follows: 


YEAS—205 
Ackerman Favrot Lazaro Robsion, Ky. 
Aldrich. Fenn Leatherwood gers, Mass. 
Fish Leavitt Sanders, Ind. 
%% vr RS 2 
gera : ` 
Bacharach Fleetwood Linthicum Schneider 
Bacon Foster Longworth cott 
Barbour Frear Luce Seger 
Beedy Predericks MeLaughlin, Mich Sinnott 
Beers: Free McLaughlin, Nebr. Sites 
Begg Freeman McLeo Smith. 
Ber Frethingham MeNulty Smithwick 
Bixler Fuller McSweeney Snell 
Black, N. Y. Funk MacGregor Snyder 
Bloom Gallivan MacLafferty Speaks 
Boylan Gasque gee, Pa. g 
Browne, N. J, Geran Manlove Sproul, HL 
Browne, Wis. Gibson Mapes Sproul, Kans, 
——— — AS Gifford Martin Stephens 
win Glattfelter, Mead ng, 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Merritt Swing 
Burton Green, lowa Michener Swoope 
ble Greene, Mass, Miller, III. Tague 
Campbell Hadley Miller, Wash, Thatcher 
Celler Hammer Minahan Thompson 
Chindblam Haugen Moore, Ohio Json 
agne Awes Moore, Va. Timberlake 
Clancy Hawley Moores, Ind, Tincher 
Hayden Morgan am 
Cole, Iowa Hersey Murphy Treadway 
Cole, Ohio Hicke Nelson, Me. Tydings 
Colton Holaday Newton, Mo. Underwood, 
Conne Hull, Iowa olan Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Morton D, O'Connell, N; Y. Vaile 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, William B. O’Connor,N.¥. Vestal 
Cooper, Wis.. Humphreys Oliver, N. Y. Wainwright 
Corning Jacobstein Paige atkins 
Cramton Parker Watres 
Croll Johnson, S. Dak, Perkins Watson 
Crosser Johnson, Wash. Perlman Weller 
Crowther Jost hillips elah 
Cullen: Kearns Prall Williams, III. 
Cummings Keller Purnell Wilson, La. 
Dallinger Kendall uayle Winter 
Darrow Kent ker W ft 
Dickinson, Iowa Ketcham sl Wurzbach 
Dickstein Kiess Rathbone Wyant 
owell Knutson ee Yates 
er Kurtz Reed, N. Y. Zihiman 
tt Kvale Reid, III. 
Fairfield LaG Richards 
Faust Lampert Roach. — 
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NAYS—149 Pag 1 2 
Aberneth 8 McFadden Sears, Nebr. 
en 4 Fulmer eKenzie Shallenberger 
Allgood Gardner, Ind. McReynolds Sherwood 
Almon Garner, Tex. Madden Simmons 
Arnold Garrett, Tenn, Magee, N. Y. Steagall 
Ayres Gilbe: M „III. Stedman 
Bankhead Goldsborough Major, Mo. Stengle 
eck Greenwood Mansfield Stevenson 
l Griest Milligan Strong, Kans, 
Black, Tex. Har Moore, Ga. Sumners, Tex, 
Bland H n Morehead wank 
2 Hal Morris ore 
x a. rrow 
Boyce Hill, Wash. O'Connor, La. Taylor, Tenn, 
Briggs seh O'Sulltran Flor, W. Va. 
ker Oldfield omas, 
Buchanan Howard, Nebr, Oliver, Ala Thomas, O 
usby f Huddleston Parks, Ark. 
Butler Huäspeth Peavey cker 
Byrns, Tenn, Jeffers Peery Vinson, Ga. 
Cannon Johnson, Ky. Porter Vinson, Ky. 
Carter - Johnson, Tex. uin oigt 
Christopherson Johnson, W. Va. Bagon Ward, N. C. 
Collier Jones ey Wason 
Connally, Tex. Kerr Lea ver 
Cook Kincheloe Rankin Wefald 
i King Rayburn White, Kans 
Davis, Minn Kop Reed, Ark. Williams, Mich, 
Davis, Tenn. Tashi Robinson, Iowa Williams, Tex. 
Deal Lankford Romjue Williamson 
Denison Larsen, Ga. Rouse Wilson, Ind. 
Dickinson, Mo. Lea, Ru yrange 
Doughton Loomer: Salmot Woodrum 
ughton on f 
Driver Tale“ Sanders, N. T. Wright 
Evans, Iowa Sanders, 
5 Mont. Eelunue Sandlin 
Frene McDuflie Sears, Fla. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
McKeown Young 
NOT VOTING—i77 
8 ad ed Lil Rosenbloom 
ar e e 
Boe agen: Logan Sinclair 
Bowling monds Me n Stalker 
Brandi 1 Fairchild Michaelson Sullivan 
rand, Obio ber 
Britten Garrett, Tex. Montague Taylor, Colo 
Brumm Graham, III. Mooney ple 
Burtness . Moore, III. Underbill 
Byrnes, 8. C, Hill, M. orin Vare 
Canfield Howard, Okla. Mudd Vincent, Mich. 
Carew H Nelson, Wis, Ward, N. Y. 
Case Hull, ‘Tenn. Newton, Minn. Wertz 
Clark, Fla. Kahn O’Brien ‘White, Me. 
Clarke, N. X. Kell O'Connell, R. I. n, 
Collins di Ga, Winslow 
ee Tang Patterson Wood 
ngle ‘ou 
. neon M Reed, W. Va. 
Doyle Lehlbach ogers, N. H 
So the Senate amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 
General pairs: 7 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Graham of Illinois with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
T. Brumm with Mr. 2 of Colorado. 

. Shreve with Mr. oon 

. Boies with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Kindred. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Montague. 

Winslow with Mr. Logan. 

„ Vare with Mr. Howard pe Oklahoma. 

. Wood with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

„ Morin with Mr. Bowling. 
Lehlbach with Mr. Park of Geo 
„Mills with Mr. Byrnes of South 
„White of Maine with Mr. Doyle. 
„ Underhill with Mr. Pou. 
Stalker with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Canfield. 

. Brand of Ohio with ot Wilson of Mississippi. 
„Sinclair with Mr. 
Ward of New York with Mr. Davey. 
with Mr. Kunz. 


rolina. 


„ Mudd with Mr. Hagan. 
„ Fairchild with qi Hull of Tennessee. 


. Curry with Mr. Lilly. 

Summers of Washington with Mr. Griffin, 
„Newton of Minnesota with Mr. McSwain. 
„Moore of Mlinois with Mr. O’Brien. 


Britten with Mr. Mooney. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
The Clerk will report the second Senate amendment. 
The second Senate amendment was read. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The third Senate amendment was read. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


SUNDEY MATTERS AFFECTING THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8886, and to 
consider two slight Senate amendments to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and consider 
Senate amendments to the bill, the title of which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 8886) providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? sine’ a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZING THE SALE OF REAL PROPERTY NO LONGER REQUIRED 
FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9124, and to 
consider Senate amendments to that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
9124, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9124) authorizing the sale of real property no longer 
required for military purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I take it the gentle- 
man has consulted the minority conferee as to his action in 
this particular? 

Mr. McKENZIB, There are no conferees appointed, I am 
simply moving that we concur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think the gentleman ought to 
state that he has either consulted the minority leader on the 
committee having this bill in charge and he agrees with his 
request, or he ought to consult with us floor minority leader, 
one of the two. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
that I perhaps inadvertently overlooked speaking to the 
minority leader about this matter, but I did take it up with the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs representing 
the minority. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is sufficient. I just wanted it 
understood. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And there was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

os McKENZIE. I move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois are these properties which have been donated to 
the Government for military purposes which are no longer 
needed for such purposes? 

Mr. McKENZIE. These properties, I will say to the gentle- 
man, have neither been donated nor are we trying to donate 
2 back. We are simply providing for the sale of these under 
the law. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I wanted to know how the Government 
acquired this property. 

Mr. McKENZIE. By purchase. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDING COMPENSATION ACT 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 7041, to disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 7041, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide eompensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the following conferees. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Dyer, and Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. 


EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH EXERCISES IN MEMORY OF 
WARREN G. HARDING 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York calls up a 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 263 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay 
out of the contingent fund of the House an amount not exceeding 
81,000 for expenses incurred in connection with the exercises held in 
the House of Representatives February 27, 1924, in memory of War- 
ren G. Harding, late President of the United States, upon vouchers 
approved by the Committee on Accounts, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “an amount not exceeding 
$1,000 for” and insert the word “ the.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendnient. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PAGE, HOUSE PRESS GALLERY 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 326 
Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to detail a page to the House press gal- 
lery at a salary of $100 per month until otherwise provided by law. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


question. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANTON. This House is fixing to adjourn June 7. 


What is the use of assigning this $100 page to the House press 
gallery for the next few months during the period of the 
adjournment? Why do we not wait until we return? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The head of the press gallery commit- 
tee has stated that this page is necessary for the proper conduct 
of the press gallery during the recess or adjournment. They 
need a page there, and they keep him busy all summer, 

Mr. BLANTON. Doing what? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They are here doing work during the 
summer months. 

Mr. BLANTON. But Congress is not to be in session then? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman no doubt desires to have 
the press work all the time; they are doing it, and this page is 
necessary in the press gallery. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am over here frequently during ad- 
journment, and there are then mighty few people around the 
Capitol at work. What is the use of having a page on the pay 
roll during the entire vacation at $100 per month? I do not 
think it is necessary, It is a small matter, but if the House is 
going to establish a record of that kind and have a lot of un- 
necessary new employees on the pay roll all during the vacation, 
what is the use of trying to effect economy? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me this is a proper courtesy 
to show the members of the press gallery. When they say they 
need this page I think it is the proper thing to do. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 155, noes 17. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

COMPENSATION TO RELATIVES OR REPRESENTATIVES OF DECEASED 
EMPLOYEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 


— 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 292 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to 
the relatives or representatives of the following deceased employees of 
the House of Representatives a sum equal to six months’ compensation 
of such employee and an additional sum, in each case not exceeding 
$250, to defray the funeral expenses of such employee, viz: 

To Mary J. Taylor, widow of Frank I. Taylor, late assistant clerk 
of the Nayal Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 

To Ella Pierce, widow of C. H. Pierce, late an employee of the 
House of Representatives. 

To Frances E. Dorsey, widow of Samuel Dorsey, late a member of the 
Capitol police. 

To Julia M. Spees, widow of David F. Spees, late messenger of the 
Committee on Patents of the House of Representatives. 

To Bridget Murphy, widow of Arthur Murphy, late assistant file 
clerk of the House of Representatives. 

To Cecil J. Malmberg, widow of Carl G. Malmberg, late an employee 
of the House of Representatives. 

To Elizabeth Lefelar, sister of Andrew T. Sabol, late a lieutenant of 
the Capitol police. 

To Abbie Marden, daughter of William E, Gardiner, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives. 

To W. A. Layton, as attorney in fact of the heirs of M. S. Amos, 
late an employee of the House of Representatives. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, after line 4, insert To Edith B. Barrow, widow of 
Frank H. Barrow, late legislative clerk, House of Representatives.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GILBERT, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of Congress, 
in my opinion it is time that Congress was giving serious atten- 
tion to this character of payments. It is true that this report is 
in conformity with the long precedents of the House, but there 
is no general law authorizing the payment of these sums, and 
in my mind it is unwise, unjust, unbusinesslike, and we should 
stop it. 

The custom is to pay, as you all know, upon the death of 
a Member of the House, a year’s salary; the custom is to pay 
the funeral expenses of certain employees and a year’s salary, 
and the custom is to pay the funeral expenses and six months’ 
salary to certain other employees. I can not see why an 
employee of the Government, simply because he works in and 
about this Capitol, should receive a life insurance policy and 
funeral expenses not authorized by law as a gift at the hands 
of this Congress. Why should an employee here at the Capitol 
receive these additional gratuities and an employee of the same 
Government in the States not receive them? 

It has happened in the recent past that a Member of Congress 
has died on the last day of the session, and the Government of 
the United States paid his estate for an entire year, in addition 
to the salary he had received. It is also true that under this 
same practice a Member of the House died very early in the 
session, within the first month of the session, and the person 
who received for the estate the yearly compensation of $7,500 
was also elected to succeed the Member, and for 11 months 
drew twice the amount received by any other Member of Con- 


SS, 

The acts of Congress are not hedged about with that same 
sanctity and divinity in the mind of the public that they once 
were, and there is a demand for business men to hold office for 
the reason that it is generally implied we do not use business 
methods in the conduct of business here. 

I admit this is sanctioned by long custom, but however hoary 
with age it may be, it is unbusinesslike, unwise, unjust, and 
senseless, and I want to register my disapproval of it. 

If it is just for these gratuities to be paid then we should 
frame a general law covering this entire subject, so that the 
publie at large would know and the elected person would know 
just what his or her emoluments were to be. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreéd to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, E call up another privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from New York calls up an- 
other privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk. will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 293 

Kesolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay, ont of the contingent fund of the House, to 
Marie Hall Hollingsworth, widow of John H. Hollingsworth, late Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; to Louise Irland, widow of 
Fred Irland, and Cora E. Gray, widow of Samuel H. Gray, late Official: 
Reporters of Debates of the House of Representatives; and to Oro 
L. Overhue, widow of William H, Overhue, late enrolling clerk: of 
the House of Representatives, each a sum equal to the yearly salary 
that the respective husband of each was receiving at the time of his 
death, and that the Clerk be further directed to pay out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House the funeral expenses of each of said deceased 
employees, such expenses in each case not to exceed $250. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


JOHN H. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record upon the life and: services 
of the late John H. Hollingsworth, in connection with the 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The-gentleman fram New York asks unani» 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the life 
and services of the late John H. Hollingsworth. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: none. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to bear testimony to the high character and faithful 
publie services of John H. Hollingsworth, who served this 
House in various capacities for 33 years. 

Coming here from Missouri when a mere boy he became a 
page on the floor of this House where his bright, cheerful: dis- 
position and attention to duty won for him the affection of the 
Members. He- became the special favorite and protégé of the 
late Vice President Sherman, and when he reached his ma- 
jority Mr. Hollingsworth established a legal residence in the 
State of New York, and for many years was sponsored in this 
House by the New York delegation. 

The late James R. Mann, under whose immediate direction 
Mr. Hollingsworth served in the House as a: special employee, 
and as pair elerk, regarded him as one of the best equipped 
employees upon whom responsible duties devolyed which were 
always discharged intelligently and efficiently 

Four years ago Mr. Hollingsworth was appointed Chief 
Clerk by the present Clerk of the House, who has stated to 
me what the older Members of this House, in point of service, 
already know, that in his judgment and from close personal 
observation Mr. Hollingsworth was one of the most faithful 
and conscientious public’ servants he ever knew, and that it 
was his loyalty to the many exacting details of his office that 
impaired his health and possibly hastened. his death after a 
brief illness last fall. 

He left a widow and five children, who were his dependents, 
for whose benefit the pending resolution is presented. 

In no better way could the House of Representatives ex- 
press. its appreciation for long and faithful public services 
of one of its devoted servants than promptly to adopt this 
resolution: ; 

BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker; T ask unanimous consent 
to call up Senate bill 3249, granting the consent of Congress 
to the construction of a bridge across the Niagara River and 
Black Rock Canal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to call up for immediate consideration a 
bill which. the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Buffalo & Fort Erie Publie Bridge Co., ai corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of New York, and its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across: the Niagara River and the Black Rock Canal, at a point 


suitable. to the interests of navigation, within er n:ar the city limits, 
of Buffalo, in the county of Erie and State of New York, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An. act. to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved: March 23, 1906: 
Provided, That, subject to the provisions of this net, the Secretary of. 
War may permit the corporation. herein named, its successors and 
assigns, to construct a tunnel or tunnels under said river and canal 
in lieu of the bridge herein authorized, in accordance with the fore- 
going act approved. March 23, 1906, so far as the same may be 
applicable: Provided. further, That before the construction. of said, 
bridge or tunnel shall be begun all proper and requisite authority, 
therefor shall be obtained from the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Smo, 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge or tunnel is commenced within two years. and completed. 
within five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby, 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. MAPES, Mr. CRAMTON, and Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly: 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to ask the gentleman if a similar 
bill has been reported by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce? 

Mr: MacGREGOR. A similar bill has been reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, 
and I have requested the consent of the committee for the con- 
sideration of the bill, and it has been granted. 

Mr. MAPES. In what form was it granted? 

Mr. MACGREGOR. By the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman means to say that he has got 
the consent of the chairman of the committee to call it up in 
this way? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes: 

Mr. MAPES. The committee itself has taken no formal ac- 
tion, I presume. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I assumed that was sufficient and that 
he spoke for the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to. the gentleman that it is sufficient, 
so far as I am concerned, if he has consulted) with the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I did consult him. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman says the bill is substantially 
the same as the bill reperted, by the House committee. What 
difference is there between. this bill and the one reported by the 
House committee? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They inadvertently used the word “ pro- 
vision” instead of “provisions” in the House bill and the 
grammatical form was provisions“; otherwise they are ab- 
solutely the same. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I notice the gentleman has in his hands a num- 
ber of other bills and I want to ask him if he is going to bring 
up one to allow a clerk for the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Agricultural Department. They have been holding hear- 


‘ings on an inquiry for over three weeks in connection with a 


very important piece of legislation and we have had to sit 
there and do all the work ourselves. I first called the meeting 
to order and then I. called the enrolling clerk, and the members 
of the committee are working there without any assistance on 
a very important matter. I have asked the gentleman’s com- 
mittee: to repert out such a resolution and I wonder if he would 
not do that this morning. 

Mr. MacGREGOR.. We have several of those matters pend- 
ing before the committee, and the committee has not seen fit 
to authorize: any additional clerks- for committees, 

Mr. KING. I see. You do not care then to have this in- 
vestigation go on so far as your committee is concerned? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am not the committee. I am the chair- 
man of the: committee: 

Mr. KING. Yes; you are the committee; all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: [Mr. Trmson]. The question is 
on the third reading of the: Senate bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida: Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, has this bill been reported by the committee? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is on the Unanimous. Consent Calendar 
and as I stated the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: has been duly consulted and his consent has 
been given. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall not objeet 

The SPEARKER pro tempore. The gentleman is too late any- 


way. 
Mr. SEARS of Florida. Oh, ne; I was trying to get recogni- 
tion when the gentleman, sought consent, but I could not hear 
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the private conversations going on over there. Does the Speaker 
hold I am too late? 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill has been read. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, May I ask the gentleman whether this 
proposed bridge is going to interfere with the proposed improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Not in the slightest, and I think it will 
probably improve it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that if we are going to be asked for unanimous consent 
on various matters, we should know what is going on and 
should take a recess for 10 minutes so the gentlemen can have 
their private conversations, and then we can proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Maryland rise? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call up the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 112, a bill providing for a comprehensive 
development of the park and playground system of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas to recommit. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on the motion to recommit, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is not necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, in order to cut off debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no need for that so 
far as debate is concerned. If anyone wishes to amend the 
motion to recommit, it is open to amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the motion to re- 
commit be read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas offers a motion to recommit, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr, BLaxnron moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith amended as follows: ‘On page 3, line 20, after the 
word “hereafter,” insert “for five years,” and m line 21, after the 
word “ exceeding,” strike out the balance of line 21 and all of line 
22 and line 23 down to and including the word “census” and insert 
in lien thereof $1,000,000."'” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. BLANTON) —ayes 28, noes 75. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, and object to the vote on that 
ground. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order of no quorum, and objects to the vote 
on that ground. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Two 
hundred and eighteen Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that is too late. It is entirely within the discretion of the Chair 
whether tellers can be granted, anyway. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of taking 
this vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. 
{After counting.] Thirty-seven Members have risen; not a 
sufficient number. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 144 ayes and 57 noes, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 215, nays 107, 


May 27 


yeas and nays, 


answered “ present“ 2, not voting 109, as follows: 


Browne, Wis. 
Brumm 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 

ck 


Chindblom 
Cole, Iowa 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cook 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn, 
Deal 


Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickstein 
Dowell 

Doyle 


YEAS—215 
foster Leatherwood Sanders, Ind. 
Frear Lindsay Sanders, N. X. 
Fredericks Lineberger Schafer 
Free Linthicum Schall 
Freeman Longworth Scott 
French Luce Sears, Nebr, 
Frothingham McLaughlin, Nebr. Seger 
Fuller McLeod Simmons 
Gallivan MeNult Sinnot 
Geran MacLaffe Smith 
Gibson Magee, N. Snell 
Gifford Major, III Snyder 
Gilbert Martin Speaks 
Goldsborough ead Spea ang 
Graham, Pa, Merritt Sproul, Ill. 
Green, Iowa Michener Stcdman 
Greene, Mass Miller, III. Stephens 
Greenwood Miller, Wash. Strong, Pa 
Griest inahan weet 
Hadley Moore, Ohio Swing 
Hammer Moore, Va Swoope 
Hard Moores, Ind. Taber 
Harrison Morgan Tague 
Hawes Morris Thompson 
Tawley Murphy Ison 
Hayden Nelson, Me. Timberlake 
Hersey Newton, Minn Tinkham 
Hickey Newton, Mo. Treadway 
Hoch O'Connell, N. Y. Tucker 
Holaday O'Connor, N. Y. Tydings 
Hooker Oliver, Ala Underwood 
Hudson Oliver, N. Y. Upshaw 
Hull, Iowa arker Vaile 
Hull, Morton D, Parks, Ark. Vestal 
Hull, William E. Peery Vincent, Mich. 
Jacobstein Periman Wainwright 
James Phillips Ward, N. C. 
Jeffers Porter Watkins 
Johnson, S. Dak, Pou Watres 
Johnson, Wash. Purnell Watson 
Jost Quayle Weaver 
Kearns Ragon Weller 
Kell Rainey White, Kans, 
Kendall Raker Williams, III. 
Kent Ransley illiamson 
Kerr Rathbone Wilson, La. 
Ketcham eece Wingo 
King Reed, N. Y Winter 
Knutson Reid, III. Woodruff 
Kopp oach Woodrum 
Kurtz Robinson, Iowa Wurzbach 
LaGuardia Robsion Ky. Yates 
Lampert Rogers, Mass. Zihlman 
Lazaro Sabath 
NAYS—107 
Cummings Lankford Sanders, Tex. 
Dickinson, Mo. Larsen, Ga. Sandlin 
Doughton Lee, Ga. Schneider 
iver Lowrey Sears, Fla. 
gan Lozier Shallenberger 
Evans, Mont. won Sherwood 
Fulbright cLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
Fulmer McReynolds Smithwick 
Gardner, Ind. MeSweeney Sproul, Kans, 
Garner, Tex, Major, Mo. Steugull 
Gasque Mansfield Stengle 
Glatfelter Milligan Stevenson 
Hastings Moore, Ga. Sumners, Tex. 
Hill, Ala. Morehead Swank 
Hill, Wash orrow Taylor, W. Va 
Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, La. Thomas, Ky 
Huddleston O'Sullivan Thomas, Okla 
Hudspeth Oldfield Tillman 
Hull, Tenn. uin Vinson, Ga 
Humphreys amseyer Vinson, Ky. 
Johnson, Ky. Rankin Wefald 
Johnson, Tex. Reed, Ark, Williams, Mich. 
Johnson, W, Va, Richards Willams, Tex. 
Jones Romjue Wilson, Ind. 
Kincheloe Rouse Wilson, Miss. 
Kvale Rubey Wolf 
Lanham Salmon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
McKeown Young 
NOT VOTING—109 
Cole, Ohio Griffin McFadden 
Collins Haugen McKenzie 
Corning Hill, Md. MeSwain 
Crowther Howard, Okla. MacGregor 
Curry Kahu Madden 
Davey Keller Magee, Pa. 
Davis, Minn. Kiess Manlove 
Dempsey Kindred Mapes 
Dominick Kunz Michaelson 
Drane Langley Mills 
y Larson, Minn Montague 
Edmonds Lea, Cal Mooney 
Fairebild Leavitt Moore, III. 
Fairfield Lehlbach Morin 
Funk Lilly Mudd 
Garber Little Nelson, Wis. 
Garrett, Tenn. Logan Nolan 
Garrett, Tex. MecClintie O'Brien 
Graham, III. McDuffie O'Connell, R. L 
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Pai Rosenbloom Temple ertz 
Park, Ga Shreve Thatcher White, Me 
Patterson Sites Tincher inslow 
Peavey Stalker Underhill Wood 
Perkins Strong, Kans, Vare Wright 
Prall Sullivan Voigt Wyant 
Rayburn Summers, Wash, Ward, N. Y. 

Reed, W. Va. Taylor, Colo. Wason 

Rogers, N. H. Taylor, Tenn, Welsh 


So the bill was passed, 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. McKeown (against). 
Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 
Additional general pairs: 


. Kiess with Mr. Wright. 

. White of Maine with Mr. Arnold. 
Madden with Mr. . of Tennessee, 
Thatcher with Mr. Case 

. Davis of Minnesota with, Mr. McClintic. 
. McFadden with re 3 

Foster with Mr. 

. Brand of Ohio with, Mr. McDuffie. 

. MacGregor with Mr. Collins. 

. Shreve with Mr. ETIN 


` Perkins with Mr. Lea of California, 
. Mudd with Mr. Prall. 
. Leavitt with Mr. as of Colorado. 
. Wason with Mr. Sit 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. 3 I wish to vote, 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Zra~mMan, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJUSTMENT OF NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up House Joint Resolution 237, directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The Clerk read the title to the House joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Suynorr, Mr. Smirx, and Mr. RAKER. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9429, 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes. And pending that I would like to arrange for time 
for general debate. I ask the gentleman from Oklahoma, sup- 
pose we have four hours of general debate? 

Mr. CARTER. `There is a political battle pending and some 
of the warriors on this side of the House are getting ambitious 
and impatient and want to have something to say to their con- 
stituents; they do not want any of them to get off the reserva- 
tion. I do not think we can get along with two hours on this 
side, for I have requests already for about three hours, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman be willing to 
agree to four and a half hours? 

Mr. CARTER. I expect that the gentleman had better make 
it five hours. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Four and a half hours will take 
us up to adjournment, 

Mr. CARTER, Very well; we will try and get along with 
that time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
general debate be limited to four ahd one-half hours, to be 
equally divided, the gentleman from Oklahoma to control one 
half the time and I control the other half. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Dickinson of Iowa was then agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GREEN of 
Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, L ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the legislative 
appropriation bill ineludes the appropriations for the Members 
of the Senate and House and their employees, the architect of 
the Capitol, including the care of the Capitol and the grounds, 
Library of Congress, the Government Printing Office, the Capi- 
tol police, the legislative drafting service, and the Botanic Gar- 
den. We are going to have four hours and a half of general 
debate, and I shall reserve to myself 10 minutes in which to 
explain the bill at the end of the general debate, when we are 
about to go into the reading of the bill under the 5-minute rule. 
At the present time I shall take up for discussion the famous 
bill known as the MeNary-Haugen or the Mary Hogan bill. 

There is a great deal of discussion now as to whether or not 
this bill is economically sound, whether or not it will do what 
its friends claim it will do. There is a great deal of eriticism 
of the bill for the reason that it goes further than the average 
bill has gone in trying to adjust economie conditions in this 
country. I believe it is a confirmation of a policy that has 
been carried on in this country for a great many years. I can 
understand the different conflicts in view now passing through 
the minds of Members of the House. I understand how a-man 
who has lived in an industrial locality all his life, whose whole 
experience is in the world of industry and industrial atmos- 
phere, fears that this is reaching out into a new field and that 
for that reason he has grave doubts in his mind as to whether 
he should support the bill. I also understand the attitude of 
the man who has always stood against a protective tariff, when 
we come in here and ask him to support a measure that is 
based upon a protective tariff. 

If this bill is anything, it is an emergency proposition, and 
if we are justified in taking care of our industries during peace 
times, we ought to be able to take care of our agricultural 
situation during an emergency following war time. In this bill 
we are making every effort to make applicable to present condi- 
tions the principles ef the protective tariff. We say that we 
are going to protect the agricultural people of the country 
against being compelled to sell their produce in competition with 
world conditions, when world conditions are in the chaotic 
State in which we find them to-day. That being the case, it is 
an extension of the protective-tariff principle which has had to 
do with protecting our industries here at home. For that rea- 
son you are practically saying to agriculture now that under 
these conditions it will have to weather the storm that is facing 
it, or we must give agriculture relief from the condition it is 
now facing. The man who is committed to a free-trade policy 
can say, “I do not want to vote for anything that will confirm 
the protective-tariff principle,” but he now knows that there is 
absolutely no hope of readjustment of these schedules that will 
permit the decreases in prices to a parity with those of agricul- 
tural products throughout the world, and he knows that there 
is no possibility of adjusting the difficulty from the basis of the 
high prices down. For that reason this is the only measure 
which you can bring in here that will do what we contend it 
will do, and that is bring the low price of the farmers’ com- 
modities up to a parity with that of industrial commodities. 

If you adopt one principle and say that you will never yote 
for anything that will have a tendency to inflate prices under 
peace conditions, then you are saying to the farmer that he 
must compete on world conditions, although they are disor- 
ganized by a world war, until other conditions are so hampered 
in carrying on the industrial program that their prices grad- 

ually slump down to his. I do not see how the laboring man 
or how the industrial man can come into the Congress to-day 
and vote against this measure under the conditions, The farm- 
ers of the Middle West for lo, these many years, and the 
record showed that on the immigration vote which was taken 
the other day, have been friends of the laboring man in putting 
through the immigration policy here which protects the labor- 
ing man, and in helping in other measures which are now laws 
upon the statute books. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not want to yield at the 
present time, The immigration policy certainly protects labor, 
and we want it to do that because we are the friends of labor. 
We want our men to maintain the highest standard of labor 
that it is possible to maintain in this country, and that is the 
purpose of the immigration bill. Under these conditions labor, 
if it shall vote against this measure, says, We want you to 


will the gentleman 
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help us maintain our standard as it should be maintained, but 
we want you to go out and produee food for us to consume, 
and produce it in competition with world prices, while we 
receive wages fixed by conditions as we find them here.“ I be- 
lieve; for that reason alone, labor ought to be interested in this 
measure, 

What about the industrial situation? Too much has been 
said about New England here. New England is not the only 
manufacturing section in this country. If you take the centers 
ot trade all over this country, you will find more of them are 
centralized around Pittsburgh than around Boston. You will 
find more of them around Cleveland than you wilt around Phila- 
delphia or New York City. The great industrial centers are 
not all on the Atlantie coast, and I say to you that the in- 
dustrial men of this country can insist that the farmer go ahead’ 
and produce in competition with the world and that they be 
allowed to feed their workmen on the food products of the 
farmer in competition with the world, while the farmer is los- 
ing money; but sooner or later the buying power of the farmer 
is going to come back home, and the industrial man is not 
going to be able to sell his products, because by maintaining 
that high price he gradually eliminates the farmer from his 
purchasing quota, and for that reason every time you maintain 
the higher price you gradually reduce the number of men to a 
smaller circle who can afford to buy that commodity. There- 
fore, we are up against the proposition of either trying to raise 
the price of agricultural products up to where it is on a 
parity with labor and other commodities, or we are in the 
position of letting conditions take the path of least resistance 
until all are brought down to a parity with what we find in 
European circles to-day, and that is the one thing that I do 
not think the Congress ought ever to permit this country to do. 

A great many men have said that this bill will not work, and, 
on the other hand, these same men who say the bill will not 
work, saying it will put so many millions in the pockets of the 
packers and so many million dollars into the pockets of the 
millers, and yet in the other breath say the bill is not feasible 
and will not work. Now, here is what happens. The agricul- 
tural organizations of this country have made a most careful 
survey of all the needs of their existence in this country. They 
have had the very best minds working on this legislation. In 
all the years I have never known a time when the agricultural 
organizations of this country were as near undnimous in sup- 
port of any measure as in support of this measure. They are 
committed to this bill as now written. They want it tried on 
all the commodities named: They do not want it amended or 
substitutes tried. For years we have been saying to agriculture, 
get together and agree on your legislation and we will pass it 
for you. Their program is agreed upon and presented to you in 
this bill. That being the case, I want to say to you I believe 
these men with absolute confidence and that this bill will work. 
It is going to bring them the relief that they think it will bring 
them, and for that they are here asking this Congress that this 
legislation be enacted into law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not care to do so now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. How much time has the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman speaking on 
the legislative appropriation bill will not yield fer a question? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iewa. I am not speaking of the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, and so announced befere I began. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is in charge of the 
legislative appropriation bill, and we would like to have some 
information. about it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Isay that this legislation is neces- 
sary. Why should we be asked. to enact this legislation at the 
present. time? It is because agriculture is helpless to defend 
itself under present conditions; that is all. Labor has: been 
able to organize itself, and they are not reducing the price of 
labor in this country. 

Industries are able to control the output of their commodity, 
also of the demand and supply to where they da not have to 
reduce prices for their commodity. They have idle spindles 
in New England and in Pittsburgh and these other localities, 
but has the price of labor been reduced one cent? Not at all. 


The price of labor Is being maintained. They have got idle 
spindles in many of the factories. Are they reducing the price 
of their commodity in order to give more people an opportu- 
nity to buy? Why, everyone knows it is a principle that under- 
Ties all commercialism that as you lower the price you expand 
the circuit of your customers; that is, increase the number. 
If you have a suit of clothes at only $20, you can always sell 


more of them than if you limit the price to $50 for a suit of 
clothes, and for that reason you will find our industries have 
not waked up to the fact that sooner or later this is going to 
come back and knock at the door of Industry, and they are 
going to have to close their plants; they are going to have to 
reduce their price. Now, we believe in order to bring that 
about we ought to bring agriculture upon a parity and let the 
whole general scale come down together. “Oh,” you say, “ agri- 
culture is only meeting its deserts. It speeulated in land.” Ah, 
but there are many, many localities where agriculture did not 
speculate in anything, where the depression is just as severe 
as in those localities where there was speculation. Now, who 
is going to be the best able to withstand this depression? Is 
it going to be the agriculture ef the country or is it going to be 
the industries of the country? Why, this depression is going 
to be the most severe and the misery is going to be the greatest 
where you have the most labor and where you have the greatest 
industrial plants. You can depress agriculture, but you can*not 
starve them to death, because they raise too much of the things 
they eat. You can depress Iowa to where we do not have the 
buying power, but we are going to have plenty of fresh eggs, 
milk, potatoes, and corn, and all ef that, but you are not going 
to be able to sell your commodities out in Iowa, and the farm- 
implement concerns of this country must either go out of 
business or limit their output, because the farmers are not 
buying farm implements, 

Why is this bill economiealiy sound? We are asking here 
that you invoke at least these same principles that in my judg- 
ment have made the industries of the East immensely wealthy 
and immensely profitable. We are saying, “Adopt this same 
principle with farm commodities.” But then you say, “ Oh, but 
you are going so much further than that. You are putting the 
Government into business.” You are saying that the Govern- 
ment must assume control of the export surplus, and that is 
the one essential that is necessary in order to make this bill 
workable and that is the very principle on whieh every manu- 
facturer carries on his business suecessfully. He does not try 
to run the plant just to the limit ef the home-market consump- 
tion. He might even, if you please, produre a surplus, and when 
he finds there is such a he in turn sells that surplus: 
abroad in the markets of the world for the best he ean, and it 
was under those conditions that he is able to employ his labor 
108 per cent of the time and rum his factory 100 per cent of 
efficiency. He can shut down his number of spindles, reduce 
his output; but the farmer, if you please, must be doing some- 
thing with his land. Ab, it was quoted here the other day 
there has been a reduction in the War Finance Corporation 
loans made in the Middle West, and the farmers have been pay- 
ing off those loans. 

How have they been paying them off? They have been pay- 
ing them off by increasing the real-estate mortgages on their 
lands and their land holdings. That is the way they paid them 
off. They have not paid them off by making money, and you 
have no right to say that the farmer shall continne to feed the 
people of this country and do so by drawing on his capital stock 
and selling his capital investment, and in that way confinue to 
produce his crops. 

Oh, it is said that this is not a condition which can be 
remedied by legislation. We contend it is. Whose word are 
you going to take for it? These same people will say to you 
that legislation has not done anything to relieve the farmer of 
his depression. But I know, and some of you know, that legis- 
lation was passed within the past three ar four years that saved 
the sheep industry of this country. You know, and so do 1 
know, that we have assisted in carrying out many of the 
policies which have been directed by legislation and which had. 
an effect on the economic policies of our country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. I am going to complete my 
statement first. What is the law of supply and demand? The 
law of supply and demand is that law which has to da with the 
making and the selling of an article under the conditions it is 
manufactured. How did you create a demand for raisins? By 
advertising all over the country that people must eat iron. 
every day; and by reason of that advertising the raisin erop 
was sold at the greatest price at which it has ever been sold. 
in the history of the country. Was that the law of supply and 
demand? No. It was the law of supply and demand direeted 
by conditions which were then in effect all over this country. 
The law of supply and demand is only that law of supply and 
demand which is controlled by legislative policies, and that 
is what we want you to do in this bill. We want you to help 
us, if you please, direct the legislative policies we have to-day 
with respect to agricultural commodities. 
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Now. why is it necessary to take this extreme step? Because 
it is impossible to so concentrate the grain commodities, the 
beef commodities, the pork commodities of this country so that 
no one concern or no one individual can control the part that 
must be sold abroad. 

It is very interesting to me that Julius Barnes, when he was 
on the stand before the Agricultural Committee in connection 
with the grain futures act, absolutely contended that that part 
of your crop which is sold abroad fixed the domestic price. I 
do not believe there is any question about it. And yet this 
same Julius Barnes, before the Cleveland convention of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, stated that the price of the 
commodity was not entirely controlled by that part which had 
to be sold as surplus in foreign markets. 

In aue place he was arguing against the grain futures act 
on the theory that you could not help conditions by regulating 
the Board of Trade in Chicago, but now he makes a different 


argument, an argument which comes right back to him and 


total commodities can cause a vicious circle to start that is 
going to result in a higher cost of living all along the line? We 
all know that whenever a commodity reaches a maximum 
amount the people quit using it. Why did the price of sugar go 
down a little over a year ago? It was because an advance 
was made, and within less than three months the consumption 
of sugar fell off in this country more than 40 per cent. That 
being the case, they found that they were going to either have 
a surplus supply of sugar on hand or they had to reduce the 
price to where the people would buy and consume it, There is 
always a place where any commodity if raised to too high a 
price practically eliminates itself from the market. So there is 
no fear of a vicious circle. 

All we want to do by this legislation is to give the farmer a 
chance to have his products put on a parity with other com- 
modities, and if you do that I believe that the price parity of 
all commodities will gradually go down. 

T do not believe we can continue to live on war prices, and 


which flies in his face. He says that statement is not ex- | for that reason I am convinced that this bill ought to pass and 


actly correct as to this bill because he wants to show that the 
part which is sold abroad does not fix the domestic price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 20 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield myself five minutes 
more. 

There are just one or two more propositions I want to take 
up and they are these: This has been called the packers’ bill 
Oh, anyone who has studied the conditions as you find them 
with reference to this bill, I believe, can be convinced in a 
minute that this is not the packers’ bill but that the packers 
are here opposing it as vigorously as they know how. 

In the Congressional Digest, which has just been received 
in your offices in the past few days, are found expressions 
of views with reference to the MeNary-Haugen bill. One state- 
ment is by Norman Draper. If any of you have been fol- 
lowing the meat business and the livestock business of this 
country, you know that Norman Draper represents the associ- 
ated packing concerns in the District of Columbia. What does 
he say—and he is put in here as against this bill: 


Packers now aré marketing abroad as much product as the foreign 
markets will absorb, at a price consistent with the cost of raw ma- 
terials here plus expenses. It is conceivable that these losses would 
be so colossal as to bring about disastrous results. 


And he gives an illustration in which he contends that this 
bill would disorganize the meat-packing businesses now car- 
ried on by the packers. If the packers were for this bill and 
if this bill were a packers’ bill, have you any doubt as to what 
the attitude of Norman Draper would be? 

Another thing. It has been contended that this bill will 
materially increase the cost of living. Most of you gentlemen 
received a letter from the Federal Trade Commission submitting 
their report with reference to the wheat-flour milling industry 
in this country. This report is dated May 16 and is one of 
their latest findings. These are the second and third para- 
graphs of that report: 


From January, 1919, to September, 1922, the monthly average quoted 
prices of flour declined 33 per cent in the northwestern (Minneapolis) 
district and 43 per cent in the southwestern (Kansas City) district; 
wheat prices declined 50 per cent in Minneapolis and 55 per cent in 
Kansas City, while bread prices declined about 2 per cent in Min- 
neapolis, about 15 per cent in Kansas City due to a price war, 6.6 per 
cent in Boston, and 2 per cent in New York City. 


The above comparison shows that the decline in wheat prices, 
so disastrous to the farmer, has benefited the purchaser of 
bread very little. 

Now, you go right on with your livestock proposition and you 
will find that the exact principle underlies it, namely, that the 
reduction in the price of the raw commodity has not been re- 
flected in a reduction of price to the consumer. We are not 
here to legislate on that condition, because, so far as I know, 
no one at the present time knows how to reach that situation. 
But we are here, if we can, to raise the prices of the farmers’ 
commodities up to a parity with the prices of other articles, 
In that we have taken 404 articles. Many have said this will 
cause a vicious circle to start. Let me suggest to you that if 
you take all of those 404 commodities, representing $32,000,- 
000,000 in total, and put in your entire wheat crop, you will 
find it amounts to less than 3 per cent of the total. How can 3 
per cent cause a vicious circle to start? The prices of all these 
commodities fixes the price of wheat. 

We find, when we take livestock, that all of the livestock in 
this country, as compared with the total of those 404 com- 
modities, represents about 2% per cent of the total of all those 
commodities. Now, do you believe that 28 per cent of those 


that it is sound legislation. [Applause.] 

9 CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering if this was the keynote 
speech of acceptance of the new vice presidential candidate. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Types]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, during the debate in the 
House some days ago considerable opposition was yoiced by 
certain Members to the extension of Fourteenth Street in 
Washington through the grounds of the Walter Reed Hospital. 
It was said that the veterans who are patients in the hospital 
objected to the extension of Fourteenth Street through these 
grounds and that it would work serious hardship upon them. 
As pointed out at that time, the extension does not pass 
through the hospital section of the grounds but through the 
administrative section only. If extended, the closest ward 
would be almost two squares from Fourteenth Street. 

I have received a resolution from the Equality Walter Reed 
Post, No. 284. Veterans of Foreign Wars, which puts the dis- 
abled ex-service men now at the Walter Reed Hospital on 
record as strongly in favor of this extension. This should 
show conclusively that there is nothing to the argument that 
it will in any way injure these disabled veterans: 


Equatiry WALTER REED Post, No. 284. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1924. 

Whereas we, the members of the Equality Walter Reed Post, No, 
284, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, feel that we are entirely familiar 
with the conditions of Walter Reed Hospital and are so well able to 
judge what is for the benefit of the wounded World War veterans 
and enlisted men at the hospital, because the majority of our mem- 
bers are wounded World War veterans who were treated at Walter 
Reed Hospital; and 

Whereas during our entire associations with Walter Reed we have 
always been greatly inconvenienced by the lack of adequate street- 
car service to the hospital, although the wards in which we were 
placed as patients or which we visited were placed by the officers of 
the Medical Corps immediately adjacent to the only available street- 
car line, the Georgia Avenue line; and 

Whereas we further note that from the maps approved by the 
Medical Department for the permanent plan of Walter Reed Hospital 
that the wards are to be permanently placed closer to Georgia Avenue 
than to the present line of Fourteenth Street; and 

Whereas we further note from the same maps that the enlisted men 
stationed on the reservation are to be quartered immediately along- 
side of the Georgia Avenue street-car line: Now, be it 

Resolved, That we are entirely at a loss to understand the state- 
ment made by Members of Congress when they were attempting to 
close Fourteenth Street through the Army Medical Officers’ College 
that they were fighting for the best interests of the wounded veterans 
of the World War or the soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital, because 
we know that the officers’ college end of the reservation will never 
be of any service or convenience to either the wounded veterans of the 
World War or the enlisted men of the reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the entire idea of using our wounded 
comrades and the enlisted soldiers as a cover for a fight to close the 
main north-and-south business street of Washington for the sole 
benefit of the campus of the officers' college; be it further 

Resolved, That we are convinced that those of our wounded com- 
rades of the World War who still occupy the hospital and the en- 
listed men of the reservation are entitled to and should have the bene- 
fit of the Fourteenth Street car line to give them better and quicker 
service to Washington City, more particularly because they do not 
own automobiles as do most of the medical officers stationed at the 
post; be it further 
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Resolved, That the post quartermaster be instructed to send a copy 
of this resolution to the members of the Military Affairs Committee 
of Congress, to the members of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of Congress, and to all the Members of Congress who took part 
in the debate after which it was voted to close Fourteenth Street 
throngh the officers’ college. 


H. C. Forney, 

Acting Commander Equality Walter Reed Post. 
A. C. PROBEY, 

Adjutant Equality Walter Reed Post. 


This is a resolution from a post formed by the wounded 
veterans at Walter Reed Hospital itself. There are five other 
resolutions from other posts in the city which I will not insert 
in the Recorp, but if anyone cares to see them I will be very 
glad to exhibit them. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connartty]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, you would be saved the annoyance of this speech 
had the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] a little while 
ago yielded to me for an interrogatory. But he declined to do 
so and naturally I shall have to propound it to the gentleman 
in my own time. I have a very high regard for the gentle- 
man. I served at one time on a committee with him, and I 
really wanted the opportunity to interject an interrogatory into 
his speech to show his constituents, when he sends it out, that 
it was really made on the floor of the House instead of being 
an extension of remarks. [Laughter.] 

I was very much interested in the gentleman’s speech, because 
we all know here that he is the leader of the farm bloc. The 
papers every few days carry statements that emanate from the 
gentleman as the leader of the farm bloe, whatever that is. I 
heard a radio speech a month or two ago on the farm situation 
and the distress of agriculture by the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa in his capacity not as a Member of Congress alone 
but in his capacity as leader of the farm bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not just now. I can not yield in 
five minutes, but I will try to yield later. 

I am wondering why the leader of the farm bloe waits until 
about a week or 10 days before the Congress is to adjourn 
before he is able to persuade his party in his capacity as leader 
of the farm bloc to bring in some kind of legislation in behalf 
of the farmer. Is it because the gentleman knows that it is 
now too late to enact any legislation in behalf of the farmer, 
or is it because the gentleman has just now realized that there 
is something really the matter with the farmer that ought to be 
relieved? 

The gentleman a little while ago discoursed learnedly on 
the law of supply and demand. While I do not think from his 
utterances on economic questions, he knows much about the 
economic law of supply and demand, I do believe he thoroughly 
understands the political law of supply and demand. 
[Laughter.] 

I think he reeognizes a political demand, a demand for 
political expediency, as quickly as anyone, and that the gen- 
tleman also knows how to furnish a supply of political quackery 
at the right moment when it is needed for political purposes. 
{ Laughter. ] 

When I heard the gentleman stand here on this floor and 
tell about the industries of the East, of Pittsburgh and other 
points, being built up at the expense of the American farmer, 
I-almost wept as I heard him describe the prostrate condition 
of agriculture to-day, and saw him then dramatically point 
to New England and Pittsburgh and the other industrial 
centers which he said had grown rich beyond the dream of 
avarice at the expense of the poor downtrodden American 
farmer, principally those farmers who have registered duly 
and legally for the next coming election. As I saw the 
gentleman shedding tears in behalf of the farmer, and when 
I heard him telling how the industrial East and the great in- 
dustrial centers were reaping the profits from the toil and the 
labor of the farmers out in Iowa and in the Middle West, my 
mean, cruel memory rose up in the secret precincts of my 
mind and said, “Can that be the same friend of the farmer 
who, in July, 1922, when the roll was called up yonder on the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, stood up in his place, represent- 
ing the farmers of Iowa, the poor, oppressed, downtrodden, 
exploited farmers, and voted ‘aye’ in behalf of the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff bill that destroyed the markets of the farmer 
in Europe and built up the highest Chinese wall ever erected 
in the history of any country and thereby said to the farmer, 
t You have got to sell your goods in a world market, but we 


will make you buy in a restricted market; we will give the 
industries of the East and the great centers a monopoly 
whereby they can say to Mr. Farmer, “ Come up and buy what 
you have got to buy in this monopolistic market, but take your 
agricultural products, Uncle Reuben, and sell them in the 
markets of the world.”’” 

Sell them in the world market said the gentleman in 1922. 
We are investigating the Shipping Board and that investiga- 
tion has developed that one reason why American ships can 
not operate to-day at a profit is that while we have cargoes 
going abroad we can not get any cargoes coming back, be- 
cause the American farmer is not permitted to buy in the 
world market. He is not permitted to buy French steel or 
German steel or British steel that goes into his agricultural 
implements or the railroads which he must support. The gen- 
tleman now having committed that crime against the farmer 
comes up and wants to undo it. Having lifted industry and 
manufactures by one leg and put it on a high pinnacle, un- 
balancing the economic arrangement, he is trying to pull the 
poor farmer up by the boot straps and put him on an equality 
when he knows he can not do it. Why, the gentleman ought 
to know that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], 
for whose constituents he voted this iniquitous tariff, for the 
constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way], and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TSox ], the 
gentleman from Iowa ought now to know that Mr. Luce stated 
on the floor that he was not going to vote for the McNary- 
Haugen bill because it would cost the citizens of Waltham, 
Mass., $80,000 annually. I think reciprocity ought to ob- 
tain. I think if the gentleman from Iowa votes to give $80,000 
of the money of the people of Iowa to Waltham the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts ought to vote to return an equal 
amount. But such is not to be in the nature of things. That is 
not the way the tariff works. The gentleman is salving his 
conscience because he knows the bill will never pass through 
the Congress before adjournment and he will be happy be- 
cause in his candidacy this fall for Vice President, and as 
leader of the farm bloc, he will have a platform of political 
promises as to what he will do and political pride as to what 
he tried to de, and yet the country will be saved because he 
knows the legislation will not be enacted. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not my 
intention to speak on the bill before the House. Gentlemen 
will recall that in the last Congress there was a very intensive 
propaganda in opposition to a bill with reference to the Pueblo 
Indian affairs. I am rising to-day to advise the House that it 
is the hope of the chairman of the committee to bring before 
the House before the session closes the bill S. 2932, which em- 
bodies the conclusions of all the considerations of last year 
and for the past four or five years on this matter and has 
finally gotten into a condition where all the parties agree upon 
the form of legislation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will 

Mr. CARTER. Have all parties agreed to the legislation 
embraced in the gentleman's bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. Ali whom are interested. 

Mr. CARTER. Have the Pueblo Indians agreed? 

Mr. SNYDER. They have. 

Mr. CARTER. The principal contention with reference to 
this matter was over the settlement of those lands under pleas 
of color of title and under adverse possession. Will the gen- 
tleman explain what tenure of adverse possession is necessary 
under the bill to give title? 

Mr. SNYDER. There are two sections. One provides under 
color of title the period under which grantors and ancestors 
can hold lands from the 6th of January, 1902. Adverse posses- 
sion, their ancestors, grantors, and privies or predecessors in 
interest dates from March, 1887, and is the period agreed upon 
by all parties as being just and right. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, under color of title the requirement 
is 22 years of adverse possession, and where there is no color 
of title 35 years of adverse possession Is necessary? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. I have a telegram signed by Stella H. 
Atwood, who is chairman of the Indian committee of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Women's Federated Clubs 
and the Eastern Association on Indian Affairs were the princi- 
pal opponents of the legislation proposed last year. These are 
all very much in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman say that the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs favor it? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; here is a telegram, dated May 21: 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIP,, May 21, 1024, 
Hon, Homme P. SNYDER, 


House. Office. Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senate 2932, Pueblo land bill, has been reported fayor- 
ably, all parties being satisfied. As federation chairman, Indian wel 
fare, I can assure you. of our deep appreciation if you use every effort 
toward passage of bill, thereby relieving critical situation of Pueblo 
Indians. 

STRLLA M. Arwoop. 


Mr. CARTER. AN these ‘people were opposed to the so-called 
Bursum bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Absolutely, and they now favor this legisla- 
tion. The Committee on Indian Affairs of the House spent 
many weeks last session in investigating the matter, endeayor- 
ing to straighten it out: These matters date way back to 1855. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, Who speaks for the General Feder: 
ated Women’s Clubs? 

1 SNYDER, A. A. Berle, jr. Here is a telegram from 
New York, N. Y., May 21, 102}. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

General Federation Women’s Clubs and American Indian Defense 
Association, also other Indian organizations and Pueblo Indians in- 
dorse Senate bill 2932 and will support any move for its speedy pas- 
sage fn House. Failure to pass in this session might be disastrous. 
AH elements heretofore in conflict agree on this bill as a desirable 
solution of the difficulties of Indians and non-Indians alike, and will 
appreciate anything you can do to secure its passage by unanimous 
consent, 

A, A. Barn, Ir. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that that individual speaks without. authority. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am giving the message to the committee as 
it comes to me. I want to say that when the bill was on the 
floor in the Senate, Senator Jones, Senator Bunsux, and sev- 
eral others in their arguments all stated that all parties had 
agreed upon this: matter. 

I believe most of the Members have received some informa- 
tion along the line I am giving you. Last year the word 
“Pueblo” immediately caused a half dezen people to rise in 
their seats and object. I want every Member of this House 
to know that so far as the two committees who have charge of 
Indian affairs are concerned this bill that is before us. now, 
haying passed the Senate unanimously, is a proper. bill for the 
adjustment of this very critical matter, which should be put 
in a position so that these titles may be cleared up and the 
people for once be able to know who owns. them and who does 
not. If we get opportunity to bring this bill up, I hope that 
we may be able to pass it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the 3 from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I shall digress for a moment 
from what I have to say in order to refer to an editorial in 
this. morning’s New York Times which pays special attention to 
a remark I made upon the floor of the House yesterday, 
but distorts it, as oecurs frequently in the editorial columns. of 
the Times. I asked a representative of the New York Times to 
be in the gallery at this time, because I wish to compliment 
the reporters of the varieus newspapers who present the facts 
in. their news columns correctly, and the news columns 
of the Times. reported my remarks accurately. It takes an 
editorial writer, however, to exercise the imagination of a 
Munchausen, and those gentlemen often deliberately lie by 
distorting language appearing in the news columns. I was 
referring yesterday, while speaking, to Mr. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury. The New York Times in its editorial columns of 
yesterday quotes me as follows: 

“Let the gentieman in the Treasury," cried Mr. Fnnan, keep his 
hands off or resign.” * © * 


The editorial writer goes on to comment as follows: 
That is the spirit in which Congress boasts that it can run itself. 


Then follows a long, distorted criticism based on my sup- 
posed remark and of the spirit of Congress that inspires such 
remarks. 

The New York Times, like other big business papers of New 
York, idolizes Secretary Mellon. We discredited him when he 
opposed the bonus and told us that we could not pass it, for we 
carried it over his protest. When he opposed any tax bill ex- 
cept the Melion proposition and said that we could have noth- 
ing else, again we overruled him yesterday, almost unanimously. 


I said that he ought to resign from his position as Secretary | 
of the Treasury unless he was in sympathy with the bonus bill | 
and the tax bill as we had passed them. That, I insist, is a, 
fair statement. He ought not to administer a law unless he 
can do it fairly. That is what I said, and J repeat it. i 

Mr. SNYDER: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. In a moment. It is the judgment of every man 
on the floor, I feel sure, and is the judgment of the gentleman 
who is now addressing me and asking me to yield. I voted with 
376 Members of the House yesterday in opposition to the posi- 
tion of the Seeretary of the Treasury. We put over a tax bill, 
as did the Senate, directly opposed. to the policy favored by Mr. 
Mellon, and the President must either sign or veto, and if he 
vetoes it we will show the sentiment of the country by passing: 
it over his veto. Mr. Mellon does not sense the situation in 
the country or the Congress, as I stated yesterday. 

Mr. BLANTON. And how. many stood with Mr. Mellon? 

Mr. FREAR. Only nine lonesome Members against 376. 

Mr. SNYDER. I noticed last night in the Washington Times 
it stated that the gentleman demanded that the President:should. 
resign. I am sure that the gentleman did not say that. - 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. Of course not. That appeared in the 
newspaper. The President was not referred to in that connec- 
tion, but the administrative official whose duty it is to carry out 
the will of Congress as expressed by law, Mr. Mellon. 

Every Member of the House knows that I said nothing of 
the kind concerning the President. I said that the President 
could veto the bill or not, and I did say that the financial 
official of the Government, Mr. Mellon, should resign if he could. 
not administer this law or the soldiers’ bonus law and be in 
sympathy with it. That statement I repeat. 

Just one word further. The New York Times, which is one 
of the best newspapers in. the country, is, however, in its edi- 
torial policy reactionary, as we all know. It is unjust, it is 
unfair to other interests, and it is subservient to big business 
so far that it does not see straight. It is unfortunate in the 
class of men it has to do the editorial writing, or because of the 
editorial policy demanded from the writers. In an election 
in the city of New York, with practically all of the newspapers 
against him, the present mayor was first elected by a large 
majority. That shows the influence of these papers with the 
public. The opposition of such papers invites support from 
those. who disagree with their views. If such papers would get 
in touch with human nature and understand the ordinary run 
of people, instead of always worshiping wealth and the finan- 
cial. game, they would gain much for their editorial policies. 
As I said before, I compliment the men in the gallery here 
who do give the news correctly; but the editorial policy of the 
New York Times seems to require that it distort and misrepre- 
sent in order to meet the views of those who control. its: well- 
known reactionary policies, 


PARTY REGULARITY 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if any colleague of mine on this 
side of the aisle can give a clean-cut definition of his Republi- 
canism or a standard by which party régularity or insurgency 
is to be measured. In this query our Democratic friends are 
left to herd their own Iambs into line to follow their leader 
or to act independently as they see fit. My concern is with 
party colleagues whose definition of “regularity” is now de- 
termined by men and not by principles. I am a party man. I 
believe in parties that will promote the public welfare through 
governmental agencies. That is their proper mission. 

My father, still living, has voted for every Republican Presi- 
dent I believe since Frémont became its first standard bearer: 
I have followed in the footsteps of the father like others have 
done in their party affiliations. The Frémont platform declared 
for the principles found in the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution, which then as now needed revitalizing. What 
issues are paramount in 1924? 

Protection to home industries is supported on both sides of 
the aisle. Free trade can not muster a handful of votes on 
this floor. A prohibitory tariff on the contrary is repugnant 
to the average voter of to-day, however much desired by the 
protected producer who thrives on political regularity. Sound 
money and State rights are no longer party issues. This 
being so, the ideals of Lincoln are safe for us to follow, but I 
am startled when some Democratic colleague across the aisle 
declares that Lincoln’s republicanism is nearer democracy than 
standpatism, which he charges now controls our party. 

A few observations are offered not in a contentious spirit 
but for the purpose of having some wise man who will command 
the confidence of the country, set forth principles that may 
hereafter infallibly guide us when party regularity or insur- 
gency is in issue. 
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WHEN REGULARITY IS IRREGULAR 


Child labor was recently an issue, and 13 Republicans who 
have loudly denounced party irregularity carried their own 
flag of obstruction to the amendment. Yet the Republican 
platform demanded child-labor legislation in so many words. 
These 13 irregular regulars joined hands with Democratic 
Members of like mind across the aisle in opposition to child 
labor and yet they denounce Republican “irregulars” in un- 
measured terms. 

Another band of regulars led by able Representatives from 
Abraham Lincoln's own State carried a flag of irregularity 
when the Ford Muscle Shoals $100,000,000 water-power gift 
was before Congress. Conservation of natural resources in the 
Republican platform received a heavy jolt when one of the 
greatest water powers in the country was to be given away to 
private interests by Republican leaders whom I love but could 
not follow. Yet these same leaders led the special-interest 
Mellon tax plan up the hill and down again, and after the 
President’s pronouncement they insisted that the Mellon plan 
was a simon-pure test of party regularity. 

Again I submit, where has the Republican Party ever defined 
party regularity to mean a 50 per cent tax reduction for Mr. 
Mellon and those best able to pay? That was a contention 
of reactionaries; but what of the 408 House Members, including 
some 200 Republicans, who passed a tax-reduction bill for the 
same amount but representing an entirely different principle 
of tax reduction, and what of the unanimous report of the 
eonferees who have discarded the Mellon plan? Who fixed the 
Mellon plan as a party issue and when and why? 

Who is high enough in the counsels of the Republican Party 
to say that opposition to the ex-service men’s compensation 
bill that registered only 78 against out of 391 votes cast in the 
House is a test of party regularity because the President also 
was opposed? Cabinet officials; I submit, are not yet our 
legislative or political guardians on taxation or on patriotism. 
Who will contend before any audience that vicious rules which 
smothered all efforts to amend the 1921 revenue bill were rules 
to encourage intelligent legislative consideration, or their sup- 
port a test of party regularity? No other parliamentary body 
in the world submits to such gags; yet efforts to prevent 
liberalization of rules and to maintain the strangle hold of 
special interests on Congress were made a test of regular Re- 
publicanism by the stand-pat press of the country and by some 
of my colleagues on this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, who says Republican regularity requires sur- 
render of a Representative's conscience in election cases? 
Orders from Republicans to oust a Democratic Member and 
seat a Republican in the Chandler-Bloom case to control the 
New York State delegation were sought to be made a test of 
Republicanism by the reactionary press of the country. In 
this attempt to fix party standards I absolve the majority 
leader from any responsibility. These so-called tests of Re- 
publicanism will not stand analysis or meet with the approval 
of 10 per cent of the voters of the country. They are not 
tests under Abraham Lincoln’s measure of a government by, 
of, or for the people. They are tests of and by big business 
reactionaryism pure and simple, and as such are opposed to 
the public interest. 

LINCOLN’S IDEALS 


If Lincoln were now living he would be classed as a radical 
and demagogue by the same New York influences that once 
denounced him and the abolition of slavery. Those same influ- 
ences are potent in business and politics in America to-day. The 
Gettysburg speech promising continued government by, of, 
and for the people is popular on Memorial and Independence 
Days, but 363 days of the year are given over to chambers of 
commerce acting for special interests that tell Congress and 
country what to do and fix standards of party loyalty and 
national patriotism, 

Lincoln protested against party or commercial domination 
even in his opposition to the Mexican War on this floor when 
during that war he declared it was a war of conquest and 
exploitation. Was Lincoln a good Republican then or after- 
wards when he became the party’s national standard bearer? 

Does any man believe Lincoln would have favored smother- 
ing legislation under the rules of the last Congress, or would 
he have led in a demand for right to amend the rules and to 
prevent important measures from being smothered? 

Does any man believe that following a legislative gift of 
$500,000,000 by repeal of the excess-profits tax for big busi- 
ness in 1922 Lincoln would have favored giving a further tax 
reduction of 50 per cent to men of great wealth and only 25 
per cent to those least able to pay, as proposed by the Mellon 
plan, with a threat from big campaign contributors not to 


play or pay unless given special financial privileges? Among 
these campaign contributors $1,000,000,000 of admitted error 
by Secretary Mellon in revenue estimates becomes a tribute 
to his scientific accuracy when instructing Congress on taxa- 
tion, while to them four-fifths of the House are politicians, and 
Mellon of antisoldier tendencies is the genuine patriot when 
a soldiers’ relief bill is before Congress, whether it be a Bursum 
bill or a soldiers“ bonus measure. Congress has repudiated 
the Mellon standards on taxation and soldiers’ relief. 

Does any man believe Lincoln, who loved the country's de- 
fenders and loved even-handed justice, would have urged, un- 
der the advice of a Mellon, the defeat of a soldiers’ insurance 
compensation bill? 

Does any man believe Lincoln in this day and age would have 
advocated the giving away to private interests for 100 years of 
a $100,000,000 Government investment and the last of our great 
ets ope natural resources, as now advocated in high 
places 

Weeks, Wood, and other representatives of special interests 
haye convinced the President that the policy of denying Phil- 
ippine independence and postponing the pledge to a far-distant 
date is a test of regular Republicanism. McKinley, Taft, and 
Roosevelt, to the contrary, more clearly represented the Re- 
publicanism of the great-hearted Lincoln when they urged 
early independence. Am I irregular because I differ from 
Weeks and Wood and President Coolidge on this subject; or, 
after having studied conditions while in the Philippines, have I 
no right to use my own judgment? No more shameful treat- 
ment of a subject people has ever been imposed by our country 
than in its continued maintenance of the arrogant, brass- 
buttoned, autocratic Wood who still rules the Philippines. To- 
bacco, sugar, hemp, rubber, and oil speak loudly for retention 
of the islands, but Wood should be recalled and the Filipinos 
given their liberty. It rightfully belongs to them after a quar- 
ter of a century of American rule. Roosevelt urged freedom 
at the earliest possible moment for the Philippines. That 
means “now,” and Congress, not Weeks or Wood, should say 
the word. That is what Lincoln would do. 

Mr. Chairman, if independent Republicans are irregular 
when exercising their honest convictions on these questions, 
then I say the fault lies not with those who are independent 
but with those who have drifted far from the ideals of Lincoln 
and the founders of the Republican Party. 


RECENT POLITICAL GUIDES 


The charge is made by our Democratic opponents, as stated 
at the outset, that big business has an undue influence on the 
Republican Party. Big business does not stop for party labels. 
It is bipartisan and deals with both parties. It demands re- 
turns for its influence, and when campaign contributions are 
given to Democratic and Republican committees alike by big 
business—and I understand they are so given—something will 
be demanded in exchange. Money is required to run political 
campaigns, and whenever any party, whether Republican or 
Democratic, mortgages its independence or its right to free leg- 
islation that party ceases to serve the people. 

The Republican leader in the Senate, Loper, declared in de- 
bate with the Democratic leader of the Senate, Rostnson, last 
week (Recorp, p. 9108) that “ moderately ” stated, nine-tenths 
of the money regularly expended in political campaigns for both 
parties is raised in the city of New York. That money, reach- 
ing many millions, is given by hard-headed business for the 
political and legislative control of government. It comes 
through tax favors, tariff favoritism, Cape Cod canals, judicial 
appointments, and other special privileges. When the country 
is held up for auction, what party regularity is involved? 

Is party regularity then to be measured by standards set up 
by campaign contributors or shall we return to the Republi- 
canism of Lincoln and those who founded the party on princi- 
ples of a government for the people? 

Lincoln’s declaration that you can not fool all the people all 
the time needs fulfillment to-day when distortion of facts and 
gross misrepresentation of men and measures fill the news and 
editorial columns of magazines and of the press controlled by 
great financial interests that now seek to monopolize every 
field of human endeavor. 

REACTIONARY DICTATORSHIP 


Extreme reactionaries in the House and of the press have 
called independent Republicans radicals,“ “ Bolshevists,” 
“socialists,” and like names. What is the character of the 
offense? Simply voting according to one's judgment and not as 
we are told. “Sit down” or “stand up” are orders that 
should cease on this floor if representative government is to be 
maintained. What of political scarecrows held up by reac- 
tionary interests to frighten? 
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Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin, my own State, has been the birth- 
place of progressive laws. It was also the birthplace of the 
Republican Party, aceording to eminent authority. The pri- 
mary, direct election of United States Senators, regulation of 
railways and public utilities, workmen’s compensation, child 
labor, and similar Jaws first introduced in Wisconsin were once 
termed socialistic by petrified reactionary minds that are still 
100 years behind their time. Fer these progressive laws Wis- 
consin carried the flag long before they were reluctantly eon- 
sidered by opposing forces of the country. That is a sufficient 
answer to the threadbare wolf cry of “socialism.” 

I have studied Bolshevistic methods in the land where Bol- 
shevism rules but no Bolshevist dictatorship is more arbitrary 
or arrogant in its methods in Russia than is the dictatorship 
of big business here. One difference exists, however, for the 
Bolshevist claims he is unselfishly working for the public good 
while big business employs its dictatorship in order to serve 
special privileges for selfish ends. Independence is the opposite 
of Bolshevism, whereas sight difference in methods exist to- 
day between reactionaries and Bolshevists, Both dictatorships 
are repugnant to American principles of government. 

Republicans are accused by Democratic foes of playing poli- 
tics in Congress with no definite progressive program. I ask 
as a consistent Republican what are either of the great parties 
doing constructively, and I am seeking light rather than criticiz- 
ing or finding fault. ` 

We declare, for instance, that agriculture is the backbone of 
government. That all other industries depend upon agricul- 
ture. What are we doing legislatively for agriculture? Stx- 
teen cents out of every dollar paid for bread gets back to the 
farmer who furnishes the wheat and about the same propor- 
tion paid by the consumer for pork gets back to the pocket 
‘of the producer. Seventy-six cents to the packer and 60 cents 
to the baker and seller are among the prices paid to interests 
that live off from the consumer and producer while the back- 
bone of the country is being wrenched so that the privileged few 
may get the cream of the business. 

What has either party suggested to meet this situation? 
Any effort to aid the farmer, to reach the packer, to control the 
trusts, to reduce high transportation rates is denounced as 
socialistic and radical, and those who offer constructive legisla- 
tion are charged with advocating restrictive, radical, uneco- 
nomic laws. 

Six million five hundred thousand farmers averaged less than 
8500 net return for their services in 1921; and yet, on highly 
watered stock, after paying extravagant salaries and enormous 
overhead expenses, one Rockefeller oil company, that fixes the 
price of ofl for all these farmers, reported 775 per cent profits 
on its capitalization in 10 years. The Gary steel story is much 
the same. $ , 

‘REAL LEGISLATION NBEDED 

Mr. Chairman, any attempt to regulate great monopolies or 
to tax wealth or inheritances that now reach 10 figures In 
individual cases is denounced as “socialistic” by Mr. Mellon 
and his associates. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to compare my Republicanism or 
that of my distinguished friend and colleague, Congressman 
Coon of Wisconsin, who has had an unimpeachable progres- 
sive record for 30 years, or the political standards of Major 
LaGuarpra, of New York, or Major Woopnurr, of Michigan, 
or of any other independent colleague with the record of any 
“regular” on this floor. To my mind, of far greater moment 
than any mere following of false political or economic dogma 
is the privilege of doing my own thinking and voting my own 
convictions. These are rights never more valued than to-day, 
when propaganda by special interests urges us to vote for or 
aa practically every proposal that comes before us for 

ecision. A 

Political parties are necessary, and party cohesion is im- 
portant when vital principles are at stake. Whenever a party, 
through dry-rot, ceases to function, or whenever it has ‘been 
captured by political or economic forees so that it does not 
represent the public welfare we are sworn to protect under the 
Constitution, then party regularity tested by ‘such influences 
may be honored by nonobservance, 

Last session I predicted on this floor when discussing the 
revenue bill that the reactionary votes of some of my col- 
leagues, for whom T have genuine affection, would cause a 
heavy loss to the 169 Republican majority of the last ‘Congress, 
While easy to predict, a ‘startling fulfillment of prophecy oc- 
curred, to which I point with regret. 

SAFE REPUBLICANISM TO FOLLOW 

I am a believer in the Republicanism of Lineoln, as I under- 
stand Lincoln’s Republicanism. I-am not disturbed over criti- 
cisms from reactionaries in either party or both parties, No 


man can safely prophesy what the future will bring forth, 
but I predict the next House will produce substantial additions 
to the ranks of progressive, independent Republicans. 

Whether they agree with my conclusions or legislative judg- 
ment when they take their places here is not important, but it 
is vitally important that they do think and refuse to accept 
orders from those who blindly lead the blind. 

I do not seek to criticize those who differ from me or who 
justify their own regularity or irregularity even while they 
criticize others, but I do say that wha the future may 
have in store for the party to which I belong—and I hope in 
the interest of good legislation it will return a majority of my 
political faith—yet the worst I fear is that our party or both 
parties may lose sight of the ideals of Lincoln in a surrender to 
reactionary influences. I ‘trust that day will never come, but in 
the meantime I maintain the right to support what I deem to 
be constructive, progressive legislation, whatever party label it 
carries, 

The perpetuity of our democratic form of government can 
not be destroyed by foes from without or from within if we 
cleave to the principles of our party. Wealth, power, and 
arrogance have had their hours of control threughout all his- 
tory, but humanity eventually strikes a balance, Lincoln said 
God loved the masses, the poor people of the earth, because He 
made so many of them, and they are not long misled when 
fundamentals are at stake. More liberal thought, more fearless 
legislative action, and more of the old-time independent Lin- 
coln Republicanism and Jefferson Democracy is needed to-day, 
for on right basic principles must rest the future of any great 
political party. To that political creed every man may safely 
subseribe. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Roxgston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My colleagues, I wish to sub- 
mit to you some observations ‘and suggestions on the farmers’ 
relief bill (McNary-Haugen). 

Since I have been a Member of the House we have passed 
the Federal land bank and the farm-loan ‘bank act. We have 
placed fertilizer on the free list and have placed a protective 
tariff on those commodities of the farm that need protection. 
We passed the farmers cooperative marketing bill. It was my 
pleasure to give all these measures my hearty support. I 
voted in favor of leasing Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford, because 
I thought it would give the farmers of the country much 
cheaper fertilizer. ‘While these measures have all been help- 
ful, yet the farmer needs other relief. They are urging that 
we pass this bill. It is not entirely clear in my mind that 
it will accomplish what the farmers and their friends believe 
it will accomplish. I do not want to lose an opportunity to 
help the farmers of America, and I wish to say that I intend 
to give this measure my hearty support. [Applause.] 

REARED ON FARM 


I was born on a farm in the hills of old Kentucky, but 
I was not as fortunate perhaps as some of you, my colleagues. 
My father-was a farm tenant. We raised tobacco and other 
erops on shares on the lands of other people. We worked by 
the day, the job, and the month for our landlord and other 
farmers., I have never lost interest or touch with agriculture, 


“Because of my experience and my knowledge of the hardships 


of the farmers as a class, I can approach this subject very 
sympathetically. You, who, like myself, were bronght up on 
the farm, know the drawbacks; crops injured by late freezes; 
crops destroyed by early frosts, cut worms, potato and chinch 
bugs, and boll weevils take their toll; the rust and the blight 
must be encountered; droughts parch the crops, and floods de- 
stroy them. 

A bumper crop means a glutted market and starvation prices. 
The gamblers on the stock exchange and the middlemen add 
to the distress and the hazards of the farmer. The farmer 
begins his work many times before the light of day and must 
continue until dark. How many of us have fed, curried, and 
geared up” the horses by the light of the lantern and done 
the chores in the evening in the same way. On the farm 
the father and mother must toil from early morn until night. 
This is true as to each and every child after they reach about 
8 years of age. They must use the greatest economy in their 
clothing, you often see patch upon patch and sole upon sole. 
Their terms of school are short. Most of them must be sat- 
isfied with a humble home and a meager living. Many of 
them must leave the family at home to carry on the work 
from time to time while they find employment in the mines, 
on the railroad, or in the shops, to make some ready money. 
The result of it is, at the end of the year many farmers 
find themselves with no gain and during the last year or two 
thousands and thousands have gone into bankruptcy. It is an 
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unthinkable situation. He has more hardships than any other 
class and he has less reward than any otlier class, and yet 
he is feeding the world. The farmer must have relief from 
this intolerable condition. [Applause.] 


THERE MUST BE AN ADJUSTMENT 


It is admitted on all sides that the farmer is in a bad con- 
dition. It is conceded that agriculture is the source of wealth 
and the backbone of the country. About one-third of our peo- 
ple are engaged Mf. this great industry. The most of our peo- 
ple go to work when the sun is high and quit work when it is 
still high in the heayens and receive anywhere from $5 to $20 
per day; while the farmer. goes to work at break of day and 
continues until dark. He and his family perhaps do not 
average a dollar a day. In fact, in 10 or 15 of the States of 
this Union 80 per cent or more have gone into bankruptcy. 

It is not just or fair for one-third of our people to be required 
to put in 12 to 14 hours per day and, with their investment in 
lands and equipment, find themselves at the end of the year 
without profit or reward. This bill does not propose to cut 
other people down or to impose upon them the hardships that 
the farmer is now undergoing, but it does propose to provide 
agencies whereby the farmer will receive such prices for his 
products as will put him on an equal basis with other indus- 
tries and with other workers of the Nation. Some have ex- 
pressed doubt if this will work out. It is not entirely clear in 
my own mind. It is indorsed and recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, a man who has had wide experience in 
farming and in business affairs. It is indorsed and urged by 
the leading farm organizations of the Nation and their repre- 
sentatives. A large majority of the great Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House has reported this bill out favorably and 
urged that it be passed. I think too many people in the years 
gone by dave been resolving the doubts in matters of legislation 
against the farmers and in favor of other industries. If there 
is any doubt in this measure, I am in favor of resolying the 
doubt in favor of the farmers of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In just a moment. . 

We are not trying to pull anybody down.: We are trying 
to lift the farmer up. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. None of us would pull anyone down; but 
there must be some maximum. I notice from the newspapers 
here in Washington of a plasterers’ strike for $14 per day and 
a five-day: week so as to charge double time for Saturday. 
Whenever they do that, it is a reflection against the farmer 
on the farm. {sal 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. -I ani in favor of high wages. 
Of course, there should be reason about everything. Some peo- 
ple are always trying to pull down wages; but America can 
not be prosperous with poor wages. The working people must 
have good wages or they will not have the money with which to 
buy the products of the country. The country is always pros- 
perous with good wages and you have hard times with poor 
wages. I want the farmers also to have good prices to bring 
good wages for their labors and their investment. [Applause.] 

Wagons, plows, and other farm implements have doubled and 
trebled in price. Clothing, shoes, sugar, coffee, and other 
necessities, and taxes have increased by leaps and bounds. 

The farmer can not employ help, Men who work for wages 
ean receive so much more in other industries than the farmer 
ean agree to pay. This great difference and the lack of proper 
reward. are causing more than a million people to leave the 
farm each year. ‘This condition is a real menace to the future 
of this Nation. It is up to us to do all in our power to help 
remedy this situation: 


IF THE. FARMER PROSPERS THE NATION PROSPERS 


My district is largely engaged in mining, railroading, and 
the manufacture of timber and lumber. We perhaps consume 
more than we produce. This might suggest to the unthinking 
that I should oppose this measure and grind the farmer down 
into the dust so that we might get cheaper farm products, 
But gentlemen the coal mine, the factory, the lumber yard, 
the shop, and the railroad can not run unless there is a 
market for the products of the mine, the shop, the factory, 
and the lumber yard. The factories of the Nation consume 
more than one-half of the coal produced in the Nation. The 
factories are busy making plows ‘and other farm machinery 
and implements and in producing clothing and other necessi- 
ties for the home; if the farmer is bankrupt and is not mak- 
ing any money he can not buy the products of the mine, the 
shop, the factory, and the lumber yard, and they must remain 
idle much of the time. Some gentlemen on the floor of this 
House haye criticized some great plow and implement con- 


cerns, and many bankers and labor organizations that have 
backed this bill; but how could the plow factory ‘sell its 
plows or the banks continue in business or the merchants 
succeed or the miner and other ‘workers continue employed 
if the farmers have no money with which to buy. Humanity 
dictates that we try to relieve the condition of the farmers 
and good business judgment urges this relief. 

~ You can not have prosperity in this country with one-third 
of the population in distress any more than you could expect 
to have good health if you had a great cancer or some other 
malady eating at one of your limbs or on one of the vital 
organs; the whole body suffers if some important part of the 
body is in distress by reason of disease or injury, so it is with 
the body politic of the Nation, If one-third of our people are in 
distress because of economic conditions, this distress affects 
the whole body politic. You gentlemen representing the great 
commercial and factory districts may think you are not inter- 
ested™in this bill, but you let this condition continue and there 
will be no market for your products, the hum of industry will 
be hushed, and the wheels of commerce will stop. [Applause.] 


WE MUST ACT NOW 


My friend from Texas can not kill this bill by talking against 
the tariff. The tariff is necessary on a great many farm prod- 
ucts to protect our farmers. I note that a number of Texans 
and other southern Democrats yoted for a protective tariff on 
many farm products in their section. A great many farmers 
believe in a protective tariff. It will not do for us to simply 
ridicule each other. What the farmers of America want is 
action. They want us to adopt some constructive measure that 
will bring them up on a level with other industries and give 
them a fair return for their labor and their investment. 

Mr. Havaen, the author of this bill in the House and chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, has been a Member of 
this House for 25 years, and has all his life been engaged in a 
large way in farming and is a real “dirt” farmer. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is one of the great committees of the 
House. They ave been working on this problem ever since 
Congress met last December, They have heard many witnesses, 
from men in all walks of life, bankers, merchants, railroad 
managers, farmers and farm organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and after. hearing them all they bring to us 
this bill and urge its passage. I know that many are very 
active and anxious. to kill this bill; they have ridiculed it and 
denounced it. They have said this bill will not work, but what 
have they offered in its place? They admit that the farmers 
are in a bad condition. If this bill will not relieve the situa- 
tion, why do they not offer something better? I am unwilling 
to help kill the only bill that is before Congress for the relief 
of the farmers, and you gentlemen who are opposing this meas- 
ure when you go back home you will find many farmers saying 
to you, “ You killed the only bill that was before the Congress 
for the farmers.” You may answer, “ Well, it was not a good 
bill.“ They will say, “If it was not a good bill, why did you 
not bring out a better bill in its place?” Gentlemen, the 
farmers of the country are depending on us to help them solve 
this problem. If this, the McNary-Haugen bill, is not the solu- 
tion, or the best solution that can be worked out for the 
farmers, let us get our minds and hearts together, Republicans 
and Democrats, and think this question out and amend this bill 
if necessary and do the very best thing that will help the farm- 
ers of this country. I thank you. [Applause,] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL]. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe five minutes 
will take care of me, but I presume the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickinson] will yield me a few more minutes if I need 
them. 8 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes if he needs them. 

Mr. SCHALL. Yesterday morning there came to my desk 
in this Capitol Building newspapers printed in my State on 
Friday and Saturday, and there was smeared all over those 
papers the stigma of unfair treatment to this House, the stigma 
that I had deliberately lied and that I had stated falsely. It 
seems that a Member of this House, my colleague [Mr. LAR- 
son of Minnesota], had come in here, and, because I referred 
to his patron, Julius Barnes, as having paid $30,000 a year to 
his son while he was president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, Mr. Larson impugns my motives and assails my 
veracity and accuses me of the practice of making false and 
slanderous accusations, of “flagrant and reckless abuse of 
congressional immunity.” 

I get my knowledge, my friends, through my ears; therefore 
it must come through other men’s eyes. In talking with my 
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friend in Minneapolis, W. T. Coe—who has made a special 
study of the United States Grain Corporation, because Julius 
Barnes wiped him and his little mill from the face of the 
earth—I gleaned certain facts, and I understood him to say— 
it was some years ago—that Julius Barnes had appointed his 
son, I immediately wired asking if I had misquoted him on 
the 20th when I made that statement, and he sends back a wire, 
which I have. He says that it was not his son he appointed 
but a relative, and that is why all this fuss and slander is 
made concerning me and my statement in the Recorp. I would 
like to have the Clerk read a few samples of what my friend 
Larson did for me in assailing my honesty and integrity 
throughout the entire newspaperdom of my State. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hapvtey). The Clerk will read the 
communication referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Journal] 
SCHALL’S ATTACK ON BARNES SPIKED—LARSON CALLS CHARGES OF NEPO- 
TISM AND GRAFT “ FALSE AND SLANDEROUS x 

WaAsHINGTOX, May 24.—Representative THOMAS D. SCHALL was 
charged by Representative O. J. Lansox with having made a “ false 
and slanderous” statement about Julius H. Barnes in the House. 

“Last Thursday my colleague, Mr. SCHALE, of Minnesota, in dis- 
cussing the McNary-Haugen bill, made a statement in which he attrib- 
uted nepotism and graft to Mr. Barnes while acting as the head of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation,” Mr. Larson said late yes- 
terday. 

“I was not present when Mr. ScHaLu made that statement.” 


Mr. SCHALL., I hope he is present now. Half an hour ago 
I sent him word. 
The Clerk continued to read, as follows: 


„Had I been present, I would have called him to account then and 
there. When I read it in the Conaressionan Recorp I was shocked 
at such flagrant and reckless abuse of congressional privilege and im- 
munity. I could not imagine what motlves prompted my colleague to 
utter such a false and slanderous charge against Mr. Barnes.” 


[From the Minnesota Daily Star, Saturday, May 24, 1924] 
LARSON SCORES SCHALL ATTACK—FLAYS MINNESOTA REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
STATEMENTS ABOUT JULIUS H. BARNES 

St. Paul Pioneer Press—ScHatt is scored for Barnes attack. 
Lansox to ask fellow citizen to have remarks expunged from RECORD, 


Mr. SCHALL: You have not heard him around here, have 
‘ou? — 
7 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. I shall have to have a few minutes more to 
get this little muss straightened up. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the géntle- 
man five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes, 

The Clerk read a follows: 


{Washington Bureau of the Pioneer Press] 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—Representative THOMAS D. SCHALL, of 
Minnesota, to-day was condemned on the floor of the House by Repre- 
sentative LARSON, of Minnesota, for abusing the privilege of con- 
gressional immunity in making alleged untrue statements about Julius 
H. Barnes, Director of the United States Grain Corporation during and 
following the war. 


Mr. SCHALL. I would like to have the Clerk read wires 
received in response to my wire inquiry. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. Tuomas D. SCHALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.. 

Facts regarding Barnes's conduct Wheat Corporation published in his 
testimony report Senate Agriculture Committee, mistaken about my 
saying Barnes's son; it was other relative of Barnes who had such job 
Duluth, Barnes paid 30,000 salaries to large number. 

W. T. Con. 
Congressman THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Barnes appointed brother-in-law, Frank L. Carey, vice president 
Grain Corporation, Minneapolis district. Business associates ap- 
pointed as vice president Buffalo and Omaha districts. All these men 
dollar a year men, but later received salaries for honorariums, 
Carey in neighborhood of $50,000 per annum; business associates, $30,- 
000 pér annum each. These, on rocks at time of appointment, as 
heads of Grain Corporation are worth millions to-day, Brother-in- 
law now president Board of Trade, Chicago. Barnes absolute. control 
of grain business in world and grain business back of opposition to 
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MeNary-Haugen bill. This information given me by prominent Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce operator who with many others was 
wiped out by manipulations of Barnes. Barnes as head of corpora- 
tion with brother-in-law and business associates at strategic points 
knew eyery move in market and used this information to wipe out 
competitors. Larson owed first election to Barnes and associates, 
J. 

Mr. SCHALL. There are some things I believe should be 
said to the country since this matter has „been brought up, 
although I had no intention of doing it. 

The United States Grain Corporation, whose work Mr. Lar- 
SON so feelingly lands, was a damnable thing, a stench in the 
nostrils, the darkest of the whole cloud of war grafting, and 
everyone knows it. It robbed the farmers of the Northwest 
ruthlessly, deliberately, and cruelly. It put out of business 
hundreds of small millers. It operated solely and entirely for 
the benefit of the big fellow, using the machinery of storing 
and of marketing and of gathering information solely for their 
profit. Instead of being the universal benefactor Mr. LARSON 
would have his patron appear, he used his genius in business 
to break the price of wheat, to boost the price when it was in 
the hands of the speculator, and to depress it when the farmer 
was attempting to sell. The wheat corporation operated to 
hold down the price when the law of supply and demand would 
have operated to raise it. Mr. Barnes made the statement 
openly that he intended to prevent, if possible, the selling of 
wheat above Government price. He arbitrarily interpreted 
the law’s purpose to fix the price of wheat, not, as surely was 
the intent, to fix the minimum price. 8 

Mr. Barnes, in his wire, states that the most “casual in- 
quiry could have ascertained,” and Mr. Larson states that it 
“ would not require the services of a trained investigator to 
ascertain.” I have been unable to ascertain through any of the 
departments any records of salaries paid to officers of the 
United States Grain Corporation, how the money was handled, 
or what was done with the money. This information is re- 
bavded highly confidential, aud will not be disclosed to indi- 
viduals, 

There are rumors floating around that the money was invested 
in foreign bonds and lost. Since Mr. Barnes makes the issue, 
perhaps it would be well for him to straighten this out for the 
public. He dismisses the bankrupt farmer of the Northwest 
with a statement. He says the wheat grower received the full- 
pledged price. He does not state how, in September, October, 
November, and December, of 1918, the Wheat Corporation urged 
the rapid shipment of wheat to terminals. As soon as the bulk 
of the wheat was sold by the farmers, prices went up. The 
elevators and mills sold out at the advanced prices and our 
grain director made no protest, until, in the spring, when the 
farmer stood a chance to make a little money on the small sur- 
plus he had left from seed wheat. Then Barnes began to 
threaten to import Canadian wheat. He broke the price, not 
on the speculator’s wheat but on the producer’s. He, more 
than any other man in the country, is responsible for the neces- 
sity of the farmers organizing into the Nonpartisan League. He 
drove thousands of farmers and small millers into such desper- 
ate straits, that, seeing no help in any direction, they banded 
together to form new party lines, to get a new deal and some 
hope, for they otherwise faced ruin. And he is right in the 
front rank to-day fighting any relief for the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 9020 of the Recorp of May 20, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent to change the word “son” near 
the end of the first paragraph and insert instead “ brother-in- 
law and former business associates.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That correction must be made in the 
House. 

Mr. SCHALL. I was informed by the Speaker this morning, 
when I asked for time in the House, it could be made here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his request? 

Mr. SCHALL. Yes; I will make it in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. May I have another five minutes? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. I am sorry, but I can not yield 
the gentleman five more minutes. 

Mr, BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. The time has been fixed. 

Mr. BOYLAN. But by unanimous consent the gentleman 
could get additional time. We can do anything by unanimous 
consent if there is no point of order made or no objection 
raised. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be allowed to pro- 
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ceed for five additional minutes, not to be taken out of the 
time, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
committee. 

Mr, BLANTON. It has been done, Mr. Chairman, when 
there is no point of order made against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
‘mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota be permitted 
to proceed for five additional minutes, the time not to be taken 
out of the allotted time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL. The only crime I have committed for all this 
slanderous spread of the newspapers throughout my entire 
State is the fact that I made a mistake in the kind of a rela- 
tion Barnes appointed at $30,000 a year. A moment's reflection 
will show that there is not a great deal of difference in degree 
between brother-intlaw and son. The relationship did exist. 
There was no intent upon my part to state anything falsely 
to this House. I have never, since I have been a Member, 
stated upon this floor anything that I did not believe, and 
I believed when I said “son” that that was the relationship. 
I now know I have erred in the relationship, but the thought 
and the principle were there. It is the brother-in-law. 

Had the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Larson] come to 
me and said, SCHALL, you have made a mistake,” I would 
have gladly risen in this House and had it stricken out, and 
he knows it. But he came in here in my absence and put into 
the Record half truths and cleverly concealed the material 
facts. 7 

Everyone knows the principle is the same, whether it is 
brother-in-law or son, and he well knew it. Had he been fair 
in his criticism of me, there would have been no statement in 
this House upon which foundation could be laid to hold me up 
to ridicule and impugn my motives through all the press of 
my State. But it was done for a purpose. It was done to 
injure me and for no other purpose. 

He says he can not understand my motive for uttering this 
falsehood. Oh, yes; he knows that the only motive I had was 
the interest of the downtrodden farmers of my State; and in 
citing Julius Barnes I only cited the archenemy of farm relief. 
He knows well enough what my motive was, It was nothing 
sinister; it was nothing but to take care of the interests of 
the farmers of my State, and he knows my statement was 
neither false nor slanderous. 

Perhaps, since he questions my motives, it may he pertinent 
for me to inquire a moment into what his motive was in making 
these false statements before this Honse. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Larson] and I have always been friends, or I 
thought so. We have never had one word of friction, and there 
has never heen one rupture between us in all the time we have 
been tegether in this House. Our relations were very friendly— 
in fact, so friendly that when he was in a tight hole four years 
ago before election and it did not look as though he could win 
this Cæsar did cry, “Tom, come and help me.” And I went 
and lent a helping hand. I made seven or eight speeches 
throughout his district advocating his election, because I 
thought he was an honest man. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Green of Iowa). The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, I will have to have more time. 
Mr. Larson had plenty of time; at least, his remarks took 
much space in the RECORD, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five additional minutes, notwith- 
standing the time fixed, and not to be taken out of the fixed 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s request is not in order. 
The time has been fixed in the House, 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer the Chair the precedent established 
‘five minutes ago. There is no point of order made against it, 
and I submit the gentleman may proceed if there is not a point 

of order made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels compelled to uphold the 
| rules, as much as the Chair would Hke to grant additional time. 
| Gentlemen in charge of the bill on either side can grant addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentleman 

from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], I yield the gentleman two 
| minutes. 

Mr. SCHALL. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, the environment of Congress strangely changes 
some men; and Mr. Larson, having reached the topmost round 
of fame and material gain in the last four years in Congress, 
spurns the base degrees by which he rose and has allowed him- 
self to become the cat’s-paw of the monkey plunder gang of 
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my State who see fast slipping their control and power in that 
State to the men who carry the people's banner. 

I will tell you what is the matter with Larson:.There is a 
nomination to be made up in the State of Minnesota on the 
16th of June. My friends tell me that I am very likely to get 


the Republican nomination for the United States Senate. [Ap- 
plause.] It would not do for the big, selfish interests of my 
State to have Tom SCHALL elected to the Senate of the United 
States, and that is what will happen if I get that Republican 
nomination. This self-centered, bullheaded gang, constantly 
lying in wait to seize any pretext to turn loose their vitriolic 
attacks, felt it was high time to use all the implements they 
had in times of emergency, and so this report goes out. A 
crafty, little, unfair, unsportsmanlike attack. He says that if 
he had been present he would have “taken me to tusk.” Why 
is not he here now? I am uttering remarks which should 
vitally interest him. I am very sorry and deeply grieved to 
note the path of my erstwhile friend, 


Just for a bandful of silver he left us; 
Just for a riband to pin on his coat. 

[Applanse.] 

I wish I had more time, but I am going to ask the privilege 
of extending my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, it is evident up to this 
moment that very little has been said about the bill which has 
just been reported, namely, the legislative appropriation bill. 
Therefore, there appears to be no controversy over that bill, 
and it must be because the subcommittee of the great Committee 
on Appropriations, of which I have the honor to be a member, 
has done its work splendidly, thanks to its distinguished chair- 
man, who is so prominently mentioned for the second highest 
place in the gift of the people of this country in the next 
presidential election [applause], and thanks also to the rank- 
ing Democrat on the subcommittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, [Mr. Carter]. [Applause.] It was my good 
fortune to have served on this particular subcommittee in other 
years, but my assignments on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions this year have led me to other paths; yet I am always 
interested in the legislative bill, The preparation of it is 
most interesting and instructive; and there is plenty of pre- 
liminary work for those who prepare it for the Congress, 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman consider himself out 
of order in speaking on the bill at this time? He is the only 
gentleman that has broken the record thus far. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Well, perhaps so. I seldom observe all 
the rules. I do not believe it is necessary to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the agricultural bill because 
general leave has been granted, but I have listened to what the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ronstox] said a moment ago, 
representing a farming district, and the other day I listened with 
interest to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey], a distin- 
guished and able Member of this House, and when the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers differ so widely on this McNary- 
Haugen bill, I wonder where they are going to permit us city 
folks to get off when it comes to a vote. 

The speech of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosstox] 
was most appealing and effective, and the speech of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey], who represents the second 
largest agricultural district in America, was to me most 
convincing; and I am wondering just what a fellow from 
Boston who has not got a farm or a farmer in his district is 
going to do with his vote when he is sympathetically per- 
suaded by both of them. [Laughter.] 

If this bill were surely going to accomplish half of what its 
sponsors promise it will do for the suffering farmers, I do not 
believe you would find the able Congressman from Maine ris- 
ing here and opposing it. 

Oh, I will admit that the farmers of the West and the North- 
west are solidly behind the measure. Their spokesmen in this 
House have argued that farming in those sections is no longer 
profitable. They tell us, and I am loath to disbelieve the state- 
ment, that thousands of their farmers are in bankruptcy; 
nearly all the others are facing ruin. Prices of foodstuffs, so 
far as they are concerned, have dropped below the cost of 
production, Those who urge the passage of this bill insist that 
the manufacturers. and the wage earners in industry are, and 
always have been, directly aided by the Government. Now 
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the farmer insists that the time has come when this sort of 
subsidy plan should be extended to him, in order to make a 
fair deal all around. The advocates of the McNary-Haugen 
bill admit it is primarily a food-products price-fixing bill. 
Just what, in brief, does the bill provide? 

It appropriates the sum of $200,000,000 to set up the United 
States Agricultural Export Association. Its directors are to be 
officers of the Government. These directors are given absolute 
power to fix, month by month, the prices that shall be paid 
for staple farm products raised in the United States. 

Their first duty is to fix a price for wheat, corn, oats, and 
so forth. They will first ascertain just how far above the 
average 10-year pre-war price general commodities, outside of 
farm products, have risen. When this is worked out, farm 
products will be automatically lifted in price to conform to 
this average. If general commodities have risen, say, 50 per 
cent, the price of wheat will be fixed at $1.50 a bushel instead 
of the prevailing price—assuming it is a dollar. 

As soon as this price is fixed all wheat raisers are paid on 
the basis of $1.50 a bushel. The commission will guarantee to 
take all the wheat the farmer raises and market it. Other 
products will be handled in the same manner. ‘The farmer will 
know in advance just about what he can get for his crop and 
be sure of selling it expeditiously. 

Inasmuch as there is at present and likely to be for some 
years a sizeable surplus of farm products here the commission 
will have on its hands a great stock of food supplies to be 
marketed outside the United States. 

The procedure for marketing is simple. As soon as the 
United States demand is supplied at the fixed price the com- 
mission will take the surplus and“ dump” it in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, France, and Cuba for just what it will 


bring. It might be that wheat, corn, and so forth, would 
have to be sold at half price. At any rate, it would be sold at 
a sacrifice. 


Farmers in selling their products to the commission would 
not be paid the full fixed price. They would be given, say, 
three-quarters of the fixed price in cash. The balance they 
would get after the returns from the sales in foreign countries 
were in, the expenses paid, and the pro rata share to the 
farmers figured out. If, for instance, a great surplus of wheat 
had to be “dumped,” the first price the farmer would receive 
would be less than the $1.50 fixed price for the United States. 
If the surplus should be small and the price outside fairly 
good, the farmer would benefit- accordingly. 

Mr. Clifton Carberry, of my home city, an earnest student 
of national and international questions, has been making an 
intensive study of the possibilities of this proposed legislation. 
He has given to me the benefits of that study; and although 
Mr. Carberry has great sympathy for the struggling farmer, he 
has found the objections to the bill almost insurmountable. 
He necessarily has had to think of the suffering consumer, and 
so must we think of that consumer. 

Now, as my friend advises me, the main objections are 
easily apparent to the most casual student of the present prob- 
lem, if he will but give ordinary effort to discover them. 

Food buyers in the United States would resent paying an 
artificially high price while people in England, France, and 
other places would get the same produce, raised here, at a 
much cheaper price. In answer to this the farmers declare 
that manufacturers here do exactly the same thing—‘* dump” 
goods abroad for what they will bring in order that the sur- 
plus shall not drift into the American market and spoil prices. 

The “hole” in this argument is that while it is true that 
seme manufacturers “dump” goods abroad they do it as indi- 
viduals and at their own risk, while under the McNary- 
Hangen bill the United States Goyernment would be doing the 
“ dumping.” 

Another objection is that foreign nations would greatly re- 
sent our “dumping” policy and take reprisals. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa are direct competitors 
of American farmers. Any “dumping” of foodstuffs in Eng- 
land would simply ruin the trade of Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and the Dominions would make 
a violent protest. 


RELY UPON LURE OF CHEAP FOOD 


Wherever we “ dumped” foodstuffs we should run up against 
trouble from competition. 

On the other hand, the sponsors of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
say that the lure of cheap food for the masses in all the Euro- 
pean countries would be so strong that no statesman would 
dare to do anything to prevent this cheap food coming in. 
They anticipate no trouble on this score. I fear they are in 
error. 
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Again, the farmers say that this whole plan will really cost 
the Government nothing beside the initial $200,000,000 fund, 
because all expenses will be paid by the farmers themselves. 

They admit, of course, that prices of foodstuffs will be 
raised, but only to the same degree that all other commodities 
have been raised since the war. 

MAY INCLUDE ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


At the start it is intended to deal only with wheat, corn, oats, 
and so forth, but it can be readily seen that if the scheme re- 
sults in assured profits to the wheat farmers the pressure to 
include all farm products will be tremendous. Certainly hogs 
and cattle would be included. 

The bill gives the commission tremendous power. Besides 
the price fixing it can enter into such activities as grist mills, 
warehouses, grain elevators, packing plants, and so forth, con- 
trolling, if need be, every industry that supplies food products 
to the country from the farmer to the consumer. 

The possibilities are stupendous. Yes; and we must watch 
our step. One careful analysis of this bill estimates that the 
American consumers will pay $1,000,000,000 more for their 
foodstuffs in the 12 months following the passage of the bill, 
should it be written into the law of the land. 

I can not support any such measure, and I am not yet per- 
suaded that my colleagues here will help to place that tre- 
mendous burden on our people. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts why he 
desires to extend his remarks in the Recorp when he says he 
has no farms or farmers in his district? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I shall answer the gentleman from New 
York by saying that as a Member of Congress I do not repre- 
sent one district. I represent the whole country. In other 
words, I feel that I am really an all-American Congressman, 
{Applause.] At any rate, I try to be that kind of a Congress- 
man. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. UnpErwoop]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield, 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Unperwoop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it will be conceded perhaps that next to the food- 
supply and transportation business of our country that of the 
Nation's fuel supply is the most important. There is every 
probability that for many generations to come the production 
and transportation of coal will be of vital concern to our 
people. It is, and will continue to be, one of our basic indus- 
tries. The coal business is basic because our economie and in- 
dustrial life is absolutely dependent upon a supply of coal. 
Industry in this age of mechanics and machinery depends upon 
power to run the various agencies of production and distribu- 
tion. The source of the larger portion of this power is coal. 

I have listened with interest to able addresses delivered upon 
the floor of the House relatiye to the anthracite coal industry. 
Since becoming a Member of this body I have not heard a single 
one of my colleagues speak upon the bituminous-coal situation. 
I would be unfaithful and derelict in my duty to thousands of 
men, women, and children in my State and district if I re- 
mained silent longer upon certain conditions in this industry 
which I believe can and ought to be remedied. 

In the brief time alloted to me I will not attempt to discuss 
the anthracite-coal industry because anthracite coal is a luxury, 
pure and simple, is confined in its production to a small area, 
principally the State of Pennsylvania, is produced by very few 
companies, and is used by a comparatively small number of 
people in comparison with bituminous coal. About 147,456 
mine workers and other laborers are engaged in mining anthra- 
cite coal. . 

Approxinfftely 600,000 mine workers are engaged in the 
production of bituminons coal, extending over a wide range of 
States, with the principal bituminous coal industry centered 
in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. It has been officially estimated that 
during the coal year ending March 31, 1924, we had a gross 
production of bituminous coal in this country amounting to 
540,000,000 tons. Our consumption for the coal year ending on 
that date was 510,000,000 tons. Thus it can be seen, gentle- 
men, that the production, transportation, and consumption of 
bituminous coal is a matter of great importance to those who 
are engaged in the business and to the American people. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS IN THB BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS 


The great bituminous-coal producing districts in certain sec- 
tions of our country have been idle, or only operating part 
time, for many months past. Economic conditions directly re- 
sulting from or growing out of the great world conflict are 
no doubt contributing factors to the existing conditions in 
the soft-coal industry. Large excess stock piles and overdevel- 
opment have helped drive the eoal industry into its present 
desperate and deplorable situation. There may be too many 
mines and too many men in.the industry. But these condi- 
tions are not the only evils which affect the industry. I can 
not understand why any of these elements or conditions 
should justify eertain producing coal distriets in our country 
having an advantage ever other districts producing a similar 
product by granting them favored freight rates which are- 
unfair and discriminatory. 

Many elements aud factors enter into the solution of the 
present problem. In the short time which I have it will be 
impossible for me to discuss all of these elements. I desire 
to direct myself more particularly to the transportation ques- 
tion. To-day we have the great transportation systems of eur 
country, the system through which must flow the life bleod 
of our country—its commerce—still charging high and pro- 
hibitive freight rates. I have always been of the opinion that 
the transportation question and the existing freight rates, in 
many instances discriminatory and unjust, have had much to 
do with the disturbed conditions in the mining industry. 

The problems of transportation and excessive, unfair, and 
discriminatory freight rates have been ruinous to the farmer 
and the public and, particularly, certain districts of the soft- 
cenl industry. I believe the present coal freight-rate structure 
should have the immediate favorable attention of the mter- 
state Commerce Commission and this Congress. I do not be- 
lieve there is any necessity for a continnanee of war rates into 
the period when war coal prices have long sinee disappeared, 
The public is gradually learning by experience that high coal 
prices are in large part high freight rates. Those engaged in 
the industry have learned by bitter experience that under the 
existing economic conditions unfair and unjust freight-rate dif- 
ferentials determine and vitally affect sales in limited or dead 
markets. 

Extending over a period of more than half a century, freight 
rates on coal have been gradually built up into the present 
complicated structure. In the beginning coal-eonsuming indus- 
tries grew up around rich coal deposits, or coal fields located 
near these industries were opened. The coabprodueing and 
coal-econsuming industries naturally and gradually developed 
together, with a direct and logical relationship to one another. 
As time went on other coal deposits of goed quality were 
discovered, resulting in new railroads being built to connect 
these coal deposits with the large centers of population and 
industrial markets. Naturally there was a pressure or demand 
for the development of coal traffic from these new fields over 
these newer railroads. Favored freight rates were established 
and granted by the railroads sufficiently low to permit the 
hauling of this coal Fong distances in order to compete with 
other coal much nearer the markets. In establishing freight 
rates on these long hauls from the newly developed coal fields 
no regard was given to cost of transportation service rendered 
or difference in distance. 

Before railroads were under the striet governmental super- 
vision which is supposed to exist to-day they inaugurated a 
system of building up a particular section of the country in 
the hope of thereafter reaping profits from it. One of the 
means of doing this was the hauling of freight to or from the 
favored community for less than the actual cost of the haul. 
This has resulted in communities, States, and certain sections 
of this country being discriminated against, while other sections 
were especially favored. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in violation of the 
plain intent of the laws passed by Congress, has repeatedly 
by its rulings assisted the railroads in doing this, thus per- 
petuating a system which has resulted in unjust weight rates 
and special privileges to certain coal-producing districts over 
others. This has literally resulted in the ruin of many of the 
older coal-producing fields in the bituminous industry. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was supposed to abolish these 
evils and establish a system of transportation rates favoring 
all sections alike, but in many instances it has not justly and 
fairly arranged and established freight rates. It has permitted 
and sanctioned a continuation of the old system inaugurated by 
selfish interests for selfish purposes, 


If any particular district in the eoal-producing fields is given 
an advantage in freight rates of a few cents or a few mills 
per ton upon its commodity, the locality or section having that 
advantage ean gather to itself increased business and wealth. 
Any section suffering from unfair discrimination in this respect 
has its development arrested and its industries injured. The 
importance of fair freight rates can not be overestimated. They 
are the key to the development of many sections of our country. 
I have always believed in the theory that every section or 
locality is entitled to the benefit of its natural advantages. 
If it is situated close to a market, it is entitled to that natural 
advantage, and no law of Congress or ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should take away that advantage. 
Freight rates upon any commodity should not be framed that 
work to the disadvantage of certain producing sections of our 
country. Interference of this kind with natural conditions 
and advantages is un-American and unjustifiable. Such a sys- 
tem does not make for the good of the country. Our policy 
should be the evenly balanced development of all parts of our 
country. 

The question of favered freight rates over long and short 
hauls is not a new one for Congress or the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission. Congress at various times has attempted 
to correct this evil, but it seems impossible to get the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress. Affected districts have repeatedly filed applications for 
relief. It is true that some relief has been given, but it has 
not been sufficient to correct certain existing serious situations 
in the bituminous-coal industry. I contend that through the 
railroads and the rate structure much can be done to restore 
normal conditions in this industry. 

The public is vitally interested in this question. They realize 
that where rates are not compensatory for services rendered 
the burden of making up the deficiency is borne by the con- 
sumer. They realize that the difference resulting from freight 
rates that are not equitable must be borne by other com- 
modities, They are beginning to understand that rates made 
to favor the long haul in the coal trafic are not at the present 
time to the public interest. 

The existing coul freight-rate basis has been built up on the 
theory that competition was desirable and that expansion of 
coal production was needed. To accomplish this the rate 
structure has been shaped to encourage development of fields 
remote from the market, Rates from longdistance points have 
been built up on a lower rate per ton per mile than from short- 
distance points. Since the carriers must earn in the aggregate 
sufficient to carry on their operations, the higher short-haul 
rate bears a portion of the long-haul cost. In order to sustain 
the long haul a consumer from a short-haul mine is compelled 
to pay a rate abnormally high for a portion of the service ren- 
dered the long-haul shipper. 

Gentlemen, it may be contended that the development of the 
rate structure was designed for a proper purpose, because of 
war conditions and the rapid industrial growth of the country. 
However, the time has come when development has been over- 
done. The rate-making theory and practice should be modified 
so as to stop encouraging unnatural long-haul development and 
operation, I believe more importance should be attached to the 
factor of distance. Long hauls have a tendency to cause con- 
gestion, high cost, and inefficient service, whereas short hanis 
would supply the demands of the consumer, eliminate certain 
eyils of the transportation problem, and tend to better efficiency. 

It is not disputed that much of the soft coal now produced 
and consumed in this country is transported undne distances. 
It is not disputed that in many instances this coal from distant 
fields on its way to market travels over fields producing coal 
of similar grade and quality. This practice has resulted in a 
gradual encroachment on the natural markets of older coal- 
producing fields in the bituminous industry. It has enabled 
remote coal fields to enter the large consuming markets and 


compete with nearer coal fields, which must pay a higher 


freight rate, at a price that does not reflect distance in the cost 
of transportation. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
failed to correct this earlier established practice of favored 
freight rates and has done much to continue the system. The 
rates haye been only slightly modified. 

Tt seems almost impossible to get the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to move when it is necessary to have prompt 
action to relieve a serious situation. It has been charged that 
the railroads exercise too much control over this commission. 
It is my opinion that the commission has not been as abso- 
lutely fair, Just, and impartial as it could have been in dealing 
with this problem. 
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This practice of unfair, discriminatory, and preferential 
freight rates has permitted the coal-producing districts of West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and other States to ship coal into 
and through Ohio over long hauls at a favored freight rate 


much lower in comparison with the existing rates over shorter 
hauls from coal fields of Ohio much nearer the markets and in- 


dustrial centers. This has resulted in placing Ohio coal at a 


disadvantage, and the evil effects to operators and miners of 


that State is self-evident. It is natural that in the coal industry 
- each producing field is seeking to widen the territory in which 


it can market its preduct; but, gentlemen, each producing coal 


field should have a fair chance to successfully compete for its 
share of the trade and not be discriminated against, and lose 
its natural markets and advantages through unfair, unjust, 
and discriminatory freight rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has, in my opinion, either evaded or failed to carry 
out the intent and purpose of laws enacted by Congress in 
fixing coal freight rates over long and short hauls. 

Gentlemen, I realize that this condition which has grown up 
through a half century can not be removed in a day, but I be- 
lieve the favored long-haul freight rate is one of the factors 
partially responsible for existing conditions of unemployment 
and idleness among the bituminous coal miners and operators 
in many of the older fields. It is a long and difficult road to 
get action before the Interstate Commerce Commission thut 
would mean real relief. 

The railroads, with a large array of high-priced lawyers, 
oppose fair and equitable readjustments, and as a result pro- 
cedure for relief before the commission is more expensive and 
troublesome than it should be. The commission knows the 
facts through investigations and protests which have been 
made before it. Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can do much by suitable laws and rules to stabilize 
and cure. the mining industry of these conditions. I realize 
that this is a big question. An expression from Congress 
would hring action ‘by the commission or at least help in 
solving this problem. : 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TNDERWOOD. I will giadly yield to my colleague, 
who, I know, is very much ‘interested in this question. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. The gentleman from Ohio has gone 
into this subject very thoroughly and, T am sure, is anxious 
to help solve the difficulties of the miners of our State. I 
would like to ask him whether fhis question of unfair and 
preferential freight rates affects all the mining districts of 
Ohio. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I think it vitally affects all the coal- 
producing districts in the State of Ohie, and I expect to dis- 
cuss the Ohio situation a little later in my remarks. 

I can not go into the entire question of existing freight rates. 
I do not desire to do so at this time, Gentlemen, I contend 
that the existing coal freight rates in certain sections of our 
country are unfair, preferential, and discriminatory. I pro- 
pose to show you the result this has had upon the coal industry 
in those coal fields. In support of my argument and position 
I desire to call to the attention of this Congress the existing 
coal situation in Ohio and the effect the present coal freight- 
rate structure has helped produce. 


COAL SITUATION IN OHIO 


Ohio has a just right to be proud of her diversified indus- 
tries. The good people of my State have an excellent history 
of achievement in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
other industrial activities, but the existing and prevailing sys- 
tem of coal freight rates is literally killing one of the greatest 
industries of my State. The Ohio coal situation is extremely 
bad and the great mines of the State and my district are in 
many instances idle. Millions of dollars have been invested 
in the mining industry and thousands of miners and their 
families are dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. 
To-day a large part of this capital is idle and thousands of 
miners are unemployed. Conditions in many of the mining 
fields are sad and desperate. Men have not had employment 
for months. Their homes haye been mortgaged, their savings 
exhausted, and actual want and hardship exist in many locali- 
ties. Only the kindness of the merchants in extending credit 
prevents men, women, and little children from facing actual 
want and hunger. 

3 following statistics compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, show the importance of the coal 
industry in the district which I represent; 
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í Coal-mine data for Hocking and Perry Counties, Ohio 
HOCKING VALLEY AND CROOKSYILLE DISTRICTS 


1 Exclusive of prodnet of wagon 


mines. 
1923 figures not available, but average days worked much less than in 1922. 


The outlook in the central Ohio coal fields is the worst since 
1896 and 1897. In the southern Ohio coal fields the following 
tabulation of working time at mines on various railroads serv- 
ing this district for the week ending April 12, 1924, fairly illus- 


trates conditions prevailing during that ‘month and the first 
four months of the year: 


2 days | 3 days | 4 days | 5 days | 6 days 


H Valley -175 
Toledo & Ohio Cen- 


The above table of the United States Department of Com- 
merce indicates that out of a total of 440 mines, 364 of them 
were idle for the entire week, and that only 76 mines were work- 
ing. It further shows that these 76 mines worked only a total 
of 198 days, or an average of two and one-half days each, for 
the week. For the first four months ending April 30, 1924, in 
the same coal field, 274 mines and 9,631 men out of 23,030 men 
were idie the entire four months and 13,899 worked 284 per 
cent of the time. Railroad fuel helped bring up the total per- 
centage. From April to December, 1923, a period of nine 
months, or 225 working days, we had in the southern Ohio coal 
fields approximately 504 mines with a rated daily car produe- 
tion of 2,888 cars, employing 23,089 men. Of this number 128 
mines were idle and 2.765 men were unemployed during this 
entire time, while 876 of the mines, employing 20,324 men, were 
only working one, two, and three days a week. 

These illustrations indicate the depressed, deplorable, and 
distressed conditions existing in certain producing sections of 
the State, which ean, in my opinion at least, be partially reme- 
died by immediate action of Congress or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Authorities agree that a reorganization of the entire rate 
structure for freight is necessary, and especially coal rates. 
It has been urged that this should be ordered at once by Con- 
gress. We have been told that one of the suffering needs of the 
soft-coal industry is action that will secure more continuous 
production, and that one of the sources of the difficulty in the 
bituminous coal fields is the intermittence and irregularity of 
production. Ohio operators and miners agree, and would wel- 
come action by this Congress that would effect a revision of the 
coal freight-rate structure. They believe, as I do, that a re- 
vision of the existing eoal freight-rate structure is needed and 
should be ordered. It is neither fair nor just that coal mining, 
one of Ohio's greatest industries, should be depressed and held 
down, as it has been, for years, while competing coal fields in 
neighboring States, developed ‘by discriminatory and unfair 
— rates; have progressed and grown by leaps and 

un 
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The United States Coal Commission, which cost the tax- 
payers of this country approximately $650,000 investigating 
this industry, in its report, dated September 20, 1923, has this 
to say: 


The railroads tapping the coal fields have competed for prospective 
tonnage from new fields and by rate adjustments have expanded markets 
for the operators on their lines. 


It is evident from the foregoing that the railroads in their 
competition for new business have helped expand the markets 
of the new fields. If this had been accomplished by fair 
methods I would have no complaint. But, gentlemen, the rail- 
roads own millions of acres of coal; they have had more than 
a passing interest in the development of the newer coal fields. 
The Coal Commission did not go far enough in its inyestiga- 
tion. In stating that the railroads by rate adjustments have 
expanded markets for the operators on their lines, they did not 
stress the fact that development by such methods has resulted 
in stunting the growth of the old-established fields, such as Ohio, 
nor that the new fields by favored freight-rate adjustments had 
absorbed the markets and displaced the coal from Ohio mines, 
Statistics show that Ohio coal mining has practically stood still 
for two decades. It is not disputed that the industry has 
grown like a mushroom in the adjoining States of West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, and other sections. hi 

To illustrate the existing depression and idleness in the coal 
fields of Ohio as compared with the coal business in the neigh- 
boring States of West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana, 
I have prepared a table of the coal produced in these States in 
the years 1900, 1910, and 1923, the last year for which an esti- 
mate was made, as follows: 
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An examination of the preceding table will disclose that in 
1900 Ohio, West Virginia, and Illinois production was about on a 


par. Ohio produced almost double the combined tonnages of 
Kentucky and Indiana. To-day West Virginia and Illinois pro- 
duction exceeds that of Ohio. Kentucky and Indiana have made 
great strides and are about on a par with Ohio production. It 
will be noted from the foregoing table that West Virginia pro- 
duction has increased from approximately 22,000,000 tons to 
100,000,000 tons in the period covered, this unusual and ex- 
traordinary increase being almost five times the production of 
1900. Kentucky's production has increased until it is approxi- 
mately six times as large as it was in 1900. Ohio's production 
has barely more than doubled in the same period of time. 

Has this rapid increase in the producing coal fields mentioned 
been the result of the normal and natural growth of this in- 
dustry unaffected by other influences? I contend that it has not. 
Ohio operators and miners have had, and still have, to contend 
with unfavorable and discriminatory freight rates in which the 
usual factors, such as distance, have been ignored. These freight 
rates, especially favoring the producing fields of West Virginia 
and Kentucky, have placed Ohio coal at a disadvantage. Juris- 
diction of freight rates has been placed by certain laws in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Numerous complaints and 
lengthy hearings before this commission have resulted in some 
relief, but not sufficient to enable unrestricted competition and 
distribution. With a tremendous natural industrial and fuel- 
consuming territory near their mines, Ohio shippers have seen 
their natural and local markets absorbed by coal from mines 
in West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and other States 100 to 
800 miles distant. These coal fields have been given an unfair 
advantage over Ohio mines by a system of unfair freight rates 
favoring the long haul from mines to markets. 

I propose to show that the rates from certain producing dis- 
tricts in the States referred to, as compared with the rates from 
Ohio, are unreasonable, preferential, and discriminatory, and do 
not place Ohio districts on an equality with other competitors. 
For that purpose a brief comparison has been made in the 
following table, which will demonstrate that the present coal 
freight-rate adjustment unduly discriminates against Ohio coal 
and grants an undue advantage to the mines of other States. 


Comparison of average mileage, rates (in cents per ton), and rate per ton-mile (in mills) 


To Chicago, Ill. To South Bend, Ind. To Grand Rapids, Mich.“ To Detroit, Mich. To Toledo, Ohio 
AY Rate * Average Rate ton- Average Rate oy 
on re x per 
miles |(cents) W. 5 miles (cents) mile | miles | (cents) og 
(mills) (mills) (mills) 
Ohio: Hocking district 884 254 7.0 263 210 &0 193 189 9.8 
West Virginia: Kanawha district 579 304 5.2 474 260 5.5 395 239 6.1 
Kentucky: Hazard and Elkhorn £20 304 6.2 523 260 5.0 468 29 51 


The foregoing chart, gentlemen, will show a comparison of 
average mileage, rates (in cents per ton), and rates per ton 
(in mills) from the Hocking district in Ohio, the Kanawha 
district in West Virginia, and the Elkhorn and Hazard dis- 
tricts in Kentucky, to Chicago, III.; South Bend, Ind.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; and Toledo, Ohio. 

This statement of rates and distances is intentionally brief, 
but it furnishes a clear and concise view fairly representative 
of the whole situation. The mileages shown are averages of 
entire groups or districts, and do not illustrate extremes. The 
destinations indicated are located in different sections of the 
territory affected and fairly represent the whole. 

A careful study of the rates and distances shown will prove 
conelusively that rates from Ohio mines, particularly those in 
southern Ohio, are very much higher than rates for similar 
distances from other principal producing districts. It is not 
necessary to state how this is reacting upon the coal industry 
in this section. The Coal Commission’s data and findings bear 
out the statements made herein, 

An examination and analysis of the coal freight preferential 
rates on this chart will amaze and astonish anyone who has 
heretofore had neither knowledge nor interest in unfair, dis- 
criminatory, and preferential freight rates. For instance, we 
will take a ton of coal from the Hocking district, one of the 
largest producing districts in Ohio, to Toledo, Ohio, a distance 
of 193 miles. The freight rate per ton for transporting this 
coal is $1.89. This rate expressed per ton-mile will be 9.8 
mills. If you take a ton of coal from the Kanawha district 
of West Virginia to Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 395 miles, or 
more than twice as far, the freight rate will be $2.39, or the 
rate as expressed per ton-mile will be 6.1 mills. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geutleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For further illustration, a ton of coal 
is taken from the Hocking district of Ohio to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a distance of 396 miles. The freight rate per ton for 
transporting this coal is $2.75. This rate expressed per ton- 
mile will he 7 mills, while a ton of coal from the Hazard or 
Elkhorn districts of Kentucky, a distance of 625 miles, will be 
charged a freight rate of $3.25, or the rate as expressed per ton- 
mile will be 5.2 mills. This differential per ton as compared 
with the distance, in my opinion, is unfair to the Ohio district, 
is discriminatory, and does not return reasonable compensation 
to the railroads for the long haul as compared with the short 
haul. The short haul in Ohio unquestionably helps bear the 
cost of the long haul from West Virginia and Kentucky. This 
results in West Virginia and Kentucky coal entering into un- 
fair competition with Ohio coal through this advantage in 
freight rates. It displaces Ohio coal from its natural markets. 
It has resulted in the rapid development of West Virginia fields, 
whose production passed the 100,000,000-ton mark during the 
last year, while Ohio mines and miners are idle, partially at 
least, as a result of this unfair discrimination in coal-freight 
rates. $ 

Who can deny that such preferential and discriminatory 
freight rates are a great contributing factor to a situation 
which permits West Virginia and Kentucky coal tò monopolize 
markets at the very threshold of Ohio mines? As a result 
Ohio mines are practically idle for lack of markets. Ohio 
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operators and miners face a dismal and unhappy future. Re- 
lief, if possible, must be given, or mining in this great State 
will be destroyed. Ohio citizens should ponder well over this 
situation. If the mining industry suffers, other business and 
industry will suffer correspondingly. The farmer, laborer, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer will directly or indirectly feel the 
effects of this depression. 


I am sure you are interested, as I am interested, in granting | P 


them every relief possible. I believe the existing freight rate 
schedule as it pertains to Ohio coal fields should have been 
given attention long ago by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and this Congress. Existing conditions have been per- 
‘mitted to run on until the operator and miner are to-day in a 
critical and desperate condition: With millions of dollars in- 
‘vested in coal-mining properties, the operators and miners be- 
lieve that a maladjustment of coal freight rates exists, and 
that it is responsible in a great measure for many of their 
vexing problems of to-day. They realize, as I do, that as a 
result natural resources are wasted and that labor in great 
numbers is idle. 

There are several thousand miners in the district which I 
have the honor to represent. I have lived among them all 
my life. I think I understand something of the mining busi- 
ness and the problems of those who earn their living by 
digging coal. I know of many who by reason of the conditions 
under which they work can not from their wages support and 
educate their families as the families of American workmen 
ought to be supported and educated. The operators and miners 
ef Ohio are at peace. They have recently signed an agree- 
ment extending for a period of three ‘years. They are 
agreed that their interests are mutual and not antagonistic; 
they realize the operator must have the miner and the miner 
must have some place to work. The miners and operators 
of my State are only asking a fair chance and a square deal in 
order that Ohio-mined coal may come back inte its own and 
enjoy its natural markets. Gentlemen, no better coal is mined 
anywhere than in the hills of Ohio and the beautiful Hocking 
Valley. There are no better mines, and nowhere on earth 
are there better classes of men than comprise the mine work- 
ers of southern Ohio. I know these miners in the Hocking 
Valley and Crooksyille districts. You can search the entire 
country over and you will not find a group of men, taken 
individually or collectively, Who have a finer sense of true 

- American spirit than the miners of my State and district. 
They are with few exceptions all. American citizens, and the 
vast majority of them are American born. Many of them 
own their own homes and have been e densi of their 
meager incomes to educate, feed, and clothe r children. 
As a group they want to do what is best for themselves, their 
families, and their communities, 

I can see before me to-day in the mining fields, composing a 
part of the district which I have the honor to represent, thou- 
sands of these loyal, patriotic American citizens face to face 
with actual want and hardship. Gentlemen, the miners of 
Ohio, who have always been honest, fearless, and true to their 
families, their country, and their God, believe that partial 
relief can be granted by a removal of the existing discrimina- 
tory and unjust freight rates which give advantage to the 
neighboring coal States of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

If you will go with me into the mining fields of Ohio to-day, 
with which I am acquainted, I can show you the coal miner 
living in a modest and simple home, where he sits with his 
family brooding over the unkindness of fate. Gentlemen, if 
you knew the miners of my district and State as I know them, 
if you had associated with them as I have done, if you only 
knew the many hardships they have encountered and are en- 
countering to-day, I am sure that you and the good people 
who sent me here would not ask that I remain silent upon a 
question which is of vital importance to the happiness and wel- 
fare of thousands of men, women, and children in the coal 
fields of my State and district. 

I say that the man who goes down in the bowels of the earth, 
who hazards his life, and endures the hardships of the miner, 
is entitled to our consideration. We should remember that the 
coal miner is just like other men, with the same sentiments, the 
same inspirations, ambitions, hopes, and aspirations as other 
men. He has the same love for his family that other men 
have for their families. He is the same kind of a citizen as 
other men, with the same patriotic devotion to his country that 
is found in other men. 

I am interested in their welfare. It is my duty to represent 
them, as well as all my people, in this Congress. I have always 
been their friend and will continue to help them by my vote 
and influence wherever possible. The Ohio miner only seeks 
for himself and family what every true American wants, an 


honest living and a square chance to work in unrestricted and 
unhampered competition with his fellow workers in other fields. 
I want all sections and all the people of this great country to 
prosper and be happy. I regret that any of our people must 
suffer where it is possible to grant them a measure of relief. 
{Applause. ] 

pane CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. : 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, partisans or adherents of the 
Howell-Barkley bill have branded as their enemies all those 
who refused to vote to take this bill away from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce before that committee had 
held hearings upon it or had given its provisions careful con- 
sideration, 

No Member of Congress with a proper appreciation of his 
responsibilities to all the people should vote to take up any 
bill which affects railroad rates or upon any other subject 
vital to all the people for consideration in the House until 
every phase and angle of it has been thoroughly revolved, dis- 
cussed, and considered in committee, follewing a committee 
hearing not only of its proponents but also all those who might 
be able to throw any light upon it. That is the only wise way 
to legislate. All kinds of trouble have followed the hasty 
enactment of legislation upon difficult subjects, both in Con- 
gress and in the State legislatures. 

Admittedly the Howell-Barkley bill deals with a subject 
which affects railroad rates, and as such is of great importance 
to all the people, and it is the right of all the people that it 
shall be fully and thoroughly considered. There can be no 
justification for rushing such a measure through Congress. 

The proponents and partisans of the measure, however, said 
they were justified in such a course because aceording to their 
assertion the committee had neglected or refused to give it prompt 
consideration. To my mind, even if this were true, it would 
not be suflicient justification for Congress to proceed without 
proper information. What are the facts? Did the proponents 
of the measure exercise diligence? Did they have the measure 
drafted before the meeting of Congress? Did they have it in- 
troduced on the first day of the session? No; it was introduced 
on February 28, when the session of Congress was practically 
half over. In the meahtime the committee had taken up and 
was in the midst of the consideration of other important 
measures. 

Again, it is important to inquire who were consulted in the 
preparation of the bill. If Congress is expected to pass it al- 
most unsight and unseen” it is important to know to what 
extent the plan proposed has been worked ont prior to its in- 
troduction in Congress and whether all those to be affected by 
it have been consulted. Were the farmers consulted? Were 
other producers consulted? Were the shippers of the Nation 
consulted? Were the views of the employers ascertained? 
The answer to all these questions is “ No.” 

Again, were all the railroad employees themselves consulted? 
Or were all of their leaders consulted? Apparently not. I 
have received many letters and petitions from railroad work- 
ers protesting against the passage of the Howell-Barkley bill. 
Here is one from the local organization at Jamestown, N. Dak., 


| of the Carmen's Craft, signed by 34 men, asking me to use all 


honorable means to defeat the bill. 

It appears, therefore, that this bill has never had up to this 
time any consideration excepting by leaders of a portion of the 
railroad employees. : 

Under all these circumstances should we attempt to write the 
bill into law by only such hasty consideration on the floor of 
the House as is possible under our House rules and the usual 
time of the House which can be devoted to it? 5 

I represent a district in which farmers are in the great 
majority. They must sell their products on a market. They 
can not add to their price the cost of freight. They get the 
market price at the place of consumption, less the freight and 
other carriage charges. Proponents of the Howell-Barkley bill 
are- proposing to establish arbitration boards without any 
representatives of the publie, excepting on one board which 
they declare shall have no jurisdiction without their consent 
as well as the consent of the railroad owners. This means the 
public, including farmers and all producers, shippers, and con- 
sumers are to be left out of the reckoning. They are the ones 
who must eventually pay the bill, but they are not to be con- 
sidered in the adjustments of wages or working conditions if 
this bill passes. 2 

It is provided in the bill that railroad owners shall be for- 
bidden to make any change in present wages or working con- 
ditions and no tribunal is provided to which they can go, save 
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and except with the consent of the employees. At the same 
time they propose that the employees shall have the right to 
strike for higher wages or better working conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be recreant in my duty to the people 
I represent if I were to vote to take such a bill away from the 
committee before it has had careful investigation, searching 
inquiry, and deliberate consideration. The Members of the 
House are entitled to the views of the members of that par- 
ticular committee who have given years of study to transpor- 
tation problems, and the’ members of that committee have the 
right to reasonable time within which to investigate, consider, 
and express their views, and with due regard to other important 
bills of prior date pending in the committee. 

My votes in this House have been fair to organized labor. 
Members of organized labor know this. And my votes here 
have also been fair to the farmers and others of my district, 
and they will continue to be so while I am a Member of this 
body. 

Fairness to all the people of my district has dictated my 
action in regard to the Howell-Barkley bill. Its proponents 
have not, in my judgment, justified its consideration and pas- 
sage in the House without committee consideration. While 
I could not vote for the bill in its present form, what my final 
action on the bill might be if it were carefully considered, 
modified, and perfected, I would not venture to say. It would 
be my desire, after being placed in full possession of all the 
facts, to act in all fairness to the railroad employees as well as 
all the people of the Nation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, in the office of the Post- 
master General this afternoon of May 27 I presented the flag 
of Montana to Postmaster General New to be added to the col- 
lection of State flags in the possession of the department. The 
flag was procured for presentation by the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Chapters of the Order of De Molay and the Daughters of the 
Rainbow. Taking part in the presentation were Mrs. H. W. 
Benton, of Great Falls, Mont., wife of one of the advisors of 
the De Molay, and Coel W. Mills, also of Great Falls, past 
master councilor of that organization. The following remarks 
were prepared for the occasion: 


Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: The privilege of presenting this flag of 
my State of Montana has been given me by two organizations of young 
people in my home town of Great Falls—the Daughters of the Rain- 
bow and the Order of De Molay. The teachings of these two groups, 
one of girls and one of boys, includes honor to home and parents, love 
of country, and devotion to God; and their pride and affection for 
their State is proven by their thus securing and sending here this 
flag to hang among the banners of all the Union. 

The Montana State flag is officially designated as that carried by 
the First Montana Infantry in the Spanish War, without having 
printed on it the name of the regiment. I am presenting this flag 
to you on the nearest date obtainable to the one on which that regi- 
ment left Montana in 1898 for the Philippines. It left on the 25th 
of May, and made a record so enviable that its flag was made that 
of the State when it returned. In the Great War it was carried again 
with equal glory. 

The motto on this flag is “ Oro y Plata,” gold and silver, and it was 
adopted when the treasure of the mountains had drawn into what 
was then a wild land of promise and adventure a hardy citizenship 
which laid the foundations of the State. It recalls the day in the 
sixties when law and order rode into Virginia City and Bannock in 
the form of the Vigilantes and orderly government put its steady 
hand to the building of the State. Gold and silver! Romance and 
adventure of the other days, but still appropriate because a new gold 
in the form of vast fields of grain has come with even greater wealth, 
and the silver of mighty mountain streams now flows over power dams 
to turn the wheels of industry. 

The past of Montana is the story of the discoverer and the pioneer. 
The present is enough of fruition and accomplishment to point the 
way into a future of almost boundless promise and accomplishment, 

To imagine Montana in size, take first of all the New England 
States. Add New York and then South Carolina to round out the 
measure. Only Texas and California are greater in area. It stands 
first among the States in the production of spring bread wheat (over 
39,000,000 bushels in 1923) and fifth in the production of all wheat 
(53,000,000 bushels), It stands first in percentage of spring wheat 
grading No. 1 (74 per cent). It uses more electricity per capita than 
any other State. It leads in the production of manganese and pre- 
cious stones. Even its flowers are supreme, because its bees produce 
more honey than in any other State. The Russell Sage Foundation in 
1920 placed Montana's primary school system first among the States. 

In the production of copper, silver, and zine Montana stands second, 
and only one State had a lower death rate last year. Only two 


States have greater measures of coal, and only three produce more 


electricity by water power. 
power in the United States, 

But statistics alone are not the most interesting things about a 
State. That our cattle and sheep and horses run into the millions ; 
that our standing timber amounts to over 58,000,000,000 feet; that 
our annual average production of leading farm crops is shown by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to exceed the production, 
per acre, of all the chief crop-producing States to the east; that our 
industrial development is evidenced by the fact that we have the tall- 
est smokestack in the world, taller than the Washington Monument 
and big enough to contain the Monument without touching on the 
inside; that we have over 5,000 miles of railways and 30,000 miles 
of improved roads, over half a million farms and more Federal irriga- 
tion projects than any other State—all of these things have interest 
because they show what Montana is as a State in which to make! 
homes and build a future. 

Montana people do not live in the past except to take lessons from 
it. They have learned from the rigors of pioneer days, and they know 
that pioneer days are not over. Two-thirds of the agricultural area 
Is still to be developed, but it is not a task for the faint-hearted or 
the weak. Montana invites people of sturdy fiber and sufficient 
resources to the opportunity which comes from cheap land of high 
productive power to help build an empire and grow independent. 

In its eastward reaches Montana is the land of wide prairies and 
rolling hills, Toward the west it is the land of shining mountains and 
rivers which flow out of them toward the Pacific, Hudson Bay, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, It is in truth the treasure State, and the 
spirit with which its sons and daughters haye sent this flag for me 
to present to you for addition to your flags of all the States is that 
of the men and women who have built Montana. 

I am proud to be the instrument for its presentation and give it into 
your keeping conscigus of the fact that it will hang in beauty and 
glory among these other flags as Montana stands among her sister 
States of the great Union. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, when the House had 
under consideration the resolution from the Committee on 
Military Affairs authorizing the President to direct Major 
Kirby to act as Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, in remarks upon that bill a member of the committee 
appointed by the Speaker of this House under a resolution 
directing the investigation of alleged duplications in and fraudu- 
lent issues of Government securities, speaking in opposition to 
the resolution, made the statement to the effect that such a 
designation of,authority directing Major Kirby to so serve would 
injure the work of such special committee, and in response to a 
question from one of the Members.of the House the further 
statement was made that the entire committee took that position. 
As a member of that committee, I wish to say that such state- 
ment is erroneous in so far as I am concerned. 

The investigation I made regarding Major Kirby convinced 
me that he is a high-class, fine, talented, and able man, and I 
favored his appointment as Director of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing for the reason that I believed that he would pro- 
mote needed efficiency there and reestablish the morale among 
the employees in that bureau. I not only favored and voted for 
the resolution authorizing the President to continue Major 
Kirby as Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
but I went before the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and asked him to bring the resolution out of 
the committee. 

In the remarks of the gentleman to whom I have referred, 
the intimation was also carried that the committee believed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury was hindering us in our 
investigations. As one member of that committee, I must say 
that I entertained no such view. I think that Secretary Mellon 
has granted us every assistance that we have asked for. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, let me quote from Abraham 
Lincoln, who said: 


I do not know much about political economy, but I do know that 
when we purchase a ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100 
we get the rails and Great Britain gets the money, and when we pro- 
duce the rails from our own mines and in our own mills we have both 
the money and the rails. When you buy goods from abroad you haye 
the goods, but some one else has the money. When you buy goods at 
home, we have both the goods and the money. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, for many weeks, 
and especially the past week, we have heard about the serious 
plight of the farmer and reasons why, unless he should get 


It possesses one-tenth of all the water 
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relief of some kind or other, nearly every farmer, especially in 
the West, will go into bankruptcy. I do not believe that these 
conditions are exaggerated, and personally I have been glad 
ever since I have been in Congress to vote for any bill that 
will give a square deal to the American farmer. 

The farming sections, however, gentlemen, are not the only 
ones that are haying hard times. The copper country of Michi- 
gan, which I have the honor to represent, is suffering as much 
as any district in the United States. 

Up to about 10 years ago the copper country of Michigan— 
the Lake Superior region—was as prosperous as any district 
in the United States. “Hard times” did not affect us; we 
did not feel either the panic of 1876 or the panic of 1893. 

From time to time during the last two years, and with in- 
creasing persistency within the last six months, there has been 
brought to my attention the grave situation with respect to 
the copper-mining industry within the United States. Repre- 
senting, as I do, a district in which copper mining is the domi- 
nant industry, it is peculiarly distressing to me to witness the 
gradual but steady contraction of this great industry, the shut- 
ting down of mines, and the abandonment of heretofore pros- 
perous communities, 

MATTER OF TARIFF TAKEN UP OVER TWO YEARS AGO 

Two years ago Mr. A. F. Rees and Mr. A. E. Petermann, rep- 
resenting some of the largest copper mines in my district, came 
to Washington and informed me of the deplorable condition 
in which the owners of copper mines found themselves. The 
Fordney tariff bill had passed the House about a year before, 
so it was too late to get relief from the House of Representa- 
tives. We took the matter up with our Senators, who agreed 
with us that a tariff on copper was necessary if our mines were 
to exist. The tariff bill was then being considered on the floor 
of the Senate, and we were informed that it was then too late 
to arrange for hearings on the matter and that those in charge 
of the bill would oppose any amendment for tariff on copper 
without hearings being held to show the necessity for the 
same, so the matter was dropped for the time. 

In the following July—1922—I made a speech on the matter 
of tariff on copper, and the following is a short extract from 
the same: 


When copper was in demand here and across the pond we did not 
need to fear competition from South America. Now we do. I was 
very much surprised to be told a few months ago that Chile could and 
was mining and transporting to America copper af a far less price 
than most of our mines could produce. I immediately took the nratter 
up with some very good mining experts employed by the United States 
and found out that things were really worse than I had been told. 

Unless things pick up “over there” in from four to six years 70 
per cent of all the copper mines of the United States will haye to close 
down unless there is a tariff on copper—something to be considered 
a joke a few years ago. 

It is a case of Americans employing cheap peon labor in Chile, being 
able to undersell other Americans owning mines in America and em- 
ploying American labor and paying the American wage scale. 

When Hancock, as the Democratic candidate for President, said that 
the tariff was a “local” issue he was laughed at, but when I notice 
Democrats voting for protection for sugar and peanuts I realize he 
was nearly right after all. 

The tariff ought to be taken out of politics and kept out, There 
ought to be a board with full authority to correct any tariff that is 
hurting American business and trade. 

For instance, if conditions demanded a tariff on copper for a few 
years the Tariff Commission ought to have authority to put one on. 
If conditions change and the tariff is too high, users of copper ought 
to be able to present their case to the Tariff Commission and have 
the rate reduced. 

MATTER AGAIN TAKEN UP LAST FALL 


The matter was again taken up with me last fall by Mr. 
Gordon R. Campbell, president of the Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., of Calumet, Mich., who told me of the conditions 
of the copper industry at that time, and who asked me if I 
would introduce a bill for tariff on copper. I replied im- 
mediately that I would be glad to introduce a bill as soon as 
the parties interested could agree on the kind of a bill that 
was necessary, and also that I would do everything that I 
could to see that the bill became a law. 

Many parties in Michigan, in the East, and the Southwest 
had to be consulted, and I did not receive word to introduce 
the bill until May 17. On May 19 I introduced a bill for tariff 
on copper that I will read later in my speech. This bill has 
been referred to the Ways and Means Committee. 

We knew many months ago that it would be impossible to 
secure any revision of the tariff law in a presidential cam- 
paign year. We thought it wise, however, to introduce the 
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bill so that between now and the next session we will have 
time to show Members of the House and the Senate, the Tariff 
Commission, and the people of the United States that unless 
we get help soon most of our copper mines will be forced out 
of business and will never be reopened. 
NOT A MATTER OF PARTY POLITICS 

There is no matter of politics about this bill. The Democrats 
in my district are as anxious that our copper mines shall con- 
tinue to work as those of us who are Republicans. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR WOODBRIDGH N. FERRIS 

The following letter from Senator Ferris of our State ex- 
presses the sentiment of our Democrats better than I can ex- 
press it: 


UNITED States Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
May 22, 192}. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. JAMES: I thank you for sending me H. R. 9316. As 
I have previously indicated, I am not in favor of a high protective 
tariff. However, I have always realized that there are times when 
a protective tariff is defensible. I believe that your bill is justifiable. 
From what I now know and think, I shall favor your bill. 
Cordially yours, 
WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS. 


Appeals for legislative assistance haye been of almost daily 
occurrence, and these appeals come not only from the copper 
producers themselyes but are most insistent coming from the 
thousands of people dependent upon the industry. It is a call 
for assistance to save their communities, their homes, and their 
means of livelihood. It is an appeal that can not be ignored. 

While the present situation in the Michigan field is duplicated 
to a greater or less extent in every copper mining district in the 
country, particularly in those in which are located the so-called 
high-cost producers, I am confining my remarks to the copper 
mining district of Michigan, because I am familiar with condi- 
tions there and my information is first hand. 

MICHIGAN ONCE THE GREATEST COPPERE-PRODUCING STATE 


Copper production in Michigan started in 1845. By 1850 Mich- 
igan had become the greatest copper-producing State in the 
Union. From 1850 to 1880 it was responsible for over 80 per 
cènt of all copper produced in the United States. Due to the 
phenomenal increase in copper production in the United States 
since that time, Michigan’s product to-day is only about 10 per 
cent of the whole, but from its modest beginning in 1845 the in- 
dustry has had a steady, healthy growth. Improved methods 
of mining and extraction, keeping step with the depletion of 
the older mines, broadened the mineral areas susceptible of 
profitable treatment so that under normal conditions the future 
of the district seemed assured. 

MINING CAMPS IN MICHIGAN HAVE DISAPPRARED 


Mining camps disappeared from the Michigan copper country. 
in the eighties. They have been replaced by modern cities and 
villages built in a substantial and permanent way, Wages in 
the mines were consistently good and living conditions were in 
keeping with American standards. The copper country, with 
its developed mineral resources and its prosperous and contented 
population had become a tremendous asset to Michigan. 

CONDITIONS DURING THE GREAT WAR 


With the war came a greatly increased demand for copper. 
Production all over the world was pushed to the utmost limit, 
in many cases at the cost of legitimate and necessary develop- 
ment. The selling price of copper rose to over 30 cents per 
pound. This increase in selling price was accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in costs. Timber, powder, supplies of 
all kinds, coal, transportation, taxes, and wages doubled or 
trebled in cost and when the selling price of copper was fixed 
by the Government at 23} cents per pound, the cost of produc- 
tion had reached so high a figure that the copper-mining in- 
dustry did not share in war profits to the same extent as did 
other industries, 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS CANCELED AS SOON AS ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 


As soon as the armistice was signed all Government contracts 
were canceled, and the copper companies were confronted with 
the problem of marketing their product in competition with the 
Government surplus, with large accumulations of secondary 
copper and scrap copper, scrap brass, and other composite 
metals of which copper is a component part, which was freely 
imported from foreign countries. The price of copper dropped 
sharply, and the American producers found themselves with 
their mines producing at capacity and large supplies of high- 
cost copper on hand and no market. 
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OUR- WORKING POPULATION HAS BEEN CUT 78 PER CENT 

It was expected that with the absorption of the war surplus 
the price of the metal would reach a level which would permit 
of profitable operation, and so the industry struggled along 
until 1921, when necessity forced a general shut down. Since 
that time several of the mines have resumed operations, forced 
by the necessity of maintaining their organizations and preserv- 
ing their properties, but these operations are being conducted 
only in a very limited way. The working population: has been 
cut by 75 per cent. In 1916. over 16,000 men were employed 
in these mines. To-day they number only about 4,000. 

OUR MINERS HAVE BEEN BROUGHT UP IN THE INDUSTRY 

The labor employed in and about the mines is more or less 
skilled. These men have been brought up in the industry. In 
many cases two or three generations of workmen in the same 
family have been employed by the same company, They have 
become thoroughly identified with the copper-mining industry 
and trained in their particular work, and it is not an easy 
matter for them to change the nature of their employment. 

OUR BUSINESS MEN STRUGGLING FOR EXISTENCE 

Business in the copper-mining towns, built up over a period 
of many years with the larger working population and now 
dependent upon only 25. per cent of the same, is struggling for 
existence, It is only the hope of assistance and of a speedy 
return to better conditions that is holding the copper communi- 
ties together. 


long as the foreign export surplus was unnble to meet European 
demands costs in the United States were the controlling factor 
in the industry, 

Due partly to the World War, but largely to one other factor, 
the situation has now entirely: changed. 

Foreign consumption has decreased. 

Domestic: consumption has increased: 

Foreign production has increased enormously. 


THE FOREIGN PRODUCER PRACTICALLY DOMINATES THE AMERICAN MARKET — 


The decrease in foreign consumption is undoubtedly due to 
the aftereffects of the war and the demoralized economic con- 
dition, particularly of Germany. It may be that in time the 
reparations problem will be solved and Europe will once more 
be in position to demand and use copper in large quantities, 
For six years the copper producers of the United States have 
been fondly hoping for this to become an accomplished fact. 
Each succeeding year has only seryed to bring them closer to 
bankruptey. 

Domestic consumption has now practically reached domestic 
production, but the domestic market no longer belongs to the 
domestic producer. 

Foreign production and importation have increased so enor- 
mously within the last five years that the foreign producer is 
practically dominating the American market. 

Appended hereto are certain tables of copper statistics over 
A iy of years to which reference is made. These tables 
show: 

Production in the United States, 

Consumption in the United States. 

World production. 

World consumption. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

A study of these tables will disclose the radical change that 
has taken place in the economic position of the domestic copper 
producers and will bear out the conclusions embodied in these 
remarks. 

The following table merits careful study. The years 1914 to 
1917 have been omitted, as this represents an abnormal or war 
condition. The years 1921 and 1922 were years during which 
American production was greatly restricted because of the 
great surplus of copper left over from the war. 


TABLE 1.—N¢t exports in terms of United States mine output 


MANY COMPANIES NOW PAY NO TAXES 

As to the copper-mining companies themselves, a glance at 
their reports for the last several years tells a significant 
Story of operations conducted at a loss, reduction of surplus 
and working capital, and depletion of ore reserves. Perhaps 
the most striking proof of the graye condition of the copper- 
mining Industry can be found in the income-tax returns made 
to the Treasury Department. Exact figures are not available 
to me at this time, but it is a fact that up to a few years ago 
the copper companies were paying millions of dollars annually 
into the United States Treasury by way of income taxes. 
To-day most companies are paying no taxes at all, and the 
amount collected from those few companies in the United 
State, still able to show a yearly profit has: dwindled to n com- 
paratively insignificant sum. 


DIRECT CAUSE OF DEMORALIZATION 


The direct cause of demoralization of the copper-mining 
industry in the United States is the inability of a majority of 
the companies to produce copper at a cost below the selling 
price. The average pre-war selling price of copper over a 
long period of years was slightly in excess of 15 cents per 
pound. Under pre-war conditions copper could be produced at 
a cost which would permit of a profit. With the increased 
costs which came with war conditions and which in a large 
measure still exist, the industry could not exist even if the 
pre-war selling price still obtained. But copper is practically 
‘the only commodity which is selling at less than pre-war prices. 
Copper is selling now at from 13 to 14 cents per pound, and this 
in spite of the fact that the United States is consuming more 
copper to-day than ever before in any period of its history. 

The situation is one which demands earnest consideration, an 
effort to find the causes underlying the disorder, and the prompt 
application of any remedy calculated to correct the same. 

DEEP MINING CAN NOT “ MARK TIME” 

The question naturally arises, Why do not these mines cense 
operations entirely and await better prices? The answer is 
that deep mining can not “mark time.“ You can not close 
down a copper mine like you would lock the front door of a 
grocery store. With a close down in a mine comes rapid de- 
terioration, loss of organization, loss of trained workmen, and 
a prohibitive cost of maintenance. Most of the companies 
operating to-day are doing so merely because in self-protection 
they have chosen the lesser of two evils. If the present situa- 
tion is protracted it must lead to permanent abandonment. 

TARIFF ON COPPER NOT A NEW THING 

In order to give the copper-mining industry within. the 
United States sufficient protection to enable it to liye, I have 
proposed that a tariff of 6 cents per pound be imposed upon all | 1923———.— 
copper imported from foreign countries. A tariff on importa- 
tions of copper is by no means a new proposition. Such a 
tariff was imposed under the act of 1861, and copper in its 
various forms remained on the dutiable list from that time 
until 1894. During this period the copper-producing industry 
developed within the United States to such an extent that pro- 
duction reached a point where it conl and did meet all domes- 
tie requirements, with a large surplus’ for exportation, As 
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This table is derived from figures compiled by the Govern- 
ment bureaus (see Table 2). Here we are not dealing with 
estimates as to consumption but are taking the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics’ figures for mine production, which 
do not differ in any important respect from the production 
figures reported by the United States Geological Survey. Fig- 
ures for imports and exports are taken from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Tlie excess exports are ap- 
plied against the domestic production. In other words, if the 
domestic production had been less in any of the above years by 
the percentage indicated in Table 1, there would have been no 
copper available for export. 


TABLE 2 


United States 
mine 


Exports include copper contained in insulated wire and cables and 
copper manufactures for the years 1922 and 1923 only, Imports 
include copper in manufactures for the year 1923 only, 

We have still to consider the imports and exports of copper 
in the classification “ Brass and bronze” of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestice Commerce. For the year 
1920 to 1923 the imports of the brass bave greatly exceeded the 
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exports of brass and bronze. This is because of the large 
movement of brass scrap from the war area of Europe to 
American smelters and consumers. Exports of brass and 
bronze in the following table include all such material which 
is reported in pounds. In the case of imports scrap brass is 
the only item reported in pounds, so that such imports do not 


include manufactured brass and brenze. 
Imports | Exports 


TABLE 3 

44. 710, 361 | 9, 030, 288 
40, 998, 549 | 9, 391, 600 
143, 924, 404 | 21, 998, 417 
40, 790, 349 | 31, 002, 474 


This makes it clear that the amount of copper produced in 
this country did not exceed the quantity required for domestic 
consumption by so large an amount as the above tables would 
indicate. There is no escape from the conclusion that the 
country is now using for its own purposes, and entirely aside 
from copper exported in manufactured form, more copper than 
it is producing. When we attempt to make further refinement 
and go into the field of brass and bronze, instead of having 
this conclusion questioned it is further strengthened, and the 
present deficit of copper for domestic requirements becomes all 
the larger. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce shows that 
copper imports in January and February of 1924 were 77,000,- 
000 pounds greater than in the same months of 1923. Exports 
in January and February increased 24,744,891 pounds over 
1928, so that in two months there is a reduction of more than 
50,000,000 pounds in the excess exports, which totaled 139,557,- 
410 pounds in 1923. At this rate in 12 months there would be 
300,000,000 pounds to deduct from 139,557,410, which would 
mean 160,000,000 pounds of excess imports. Our exports may 
increase more rapidly from now on, but our imports are sure to 
increase rapidly. The record shows an ever-rising tide of 
imports, while exports do not show such a pronounced trend. 

Imports of primary copper into United States by quarters 


First quarter 130, 415, 805 1 206, 271, 316 
pom ph rer eas 

Fourth quarter 

rae 44 208 O40 1 
Me EENAA N 676, 730, 590 | 2 990; 000, 000 


139, 557, 410 


On basis of January and February. 
2 Estimated, 


We do not claim these figures for 1924 are even shrewd 
guesses, but the conclusion that there will be an excess of im- 
ports is certain. 


Production 
United 
World’s United States| States 
81 production mines percent- 
age 


1 Estimated. 


In 1913: 
1. = 5 production was 57 per cent of the world's pro- 
uction. 
2. The South American production was 7 per cent of the world's 
production, 
3. a African production was 2 per cent of the world’s produc 
on. 
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In 1922: y 
1. ZDS e production was 49 per cent of the world's pro- 
duction, 
2. The south American production was 19 per cent of the world's 
production. 
3. The African production was 6 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction, 
In 1923: 
1. se 2 855 production was 54 per cent of the world’s pro- 
uction, 
2. The South American production was 17.3 per cent of the world's 
production. 


8. gne Aan production was 5.5 per cent of the world's pro- 
uction, 
In 1924 (estimated) : 
pre oneei production will be 47 per cent of the world's pro- 
uction. 
The South American and African production combined will be 24 
per cent of the world’s production, 
Domestic production 1913 to 1923 increased 17.5 per cent. 
South American production 1913 to 1923 increased 192 per cent. 
African production 1913 to 1923 increased 199 per cent. 
World's production 1913 to 1923 increased 257 per cent, 


The above figures show a decided increase in production, es- 
pecially in copper from foreign sources, 


South America and Africa combined produced: 
In 1913 9 per cent of world’s production. 
In 1922 25 per cent of world’s production. 
In 1923 23 per cent of world’s production, 
In 1924 at the rate of 28 per cent of the world’s production. 


Consumption 


665, 000, 000 
1, 091, 100, 000 
1, 417, 900, 000 


Production | Cost per | Production | Cost per 
in pounds | pound in pounds | pound 


1 No official report of productions or costs published. 
+ Estimated. 
United States 


No. 1 LOW-COST GROUP 


Production | Cost per | Production | Cost per 
in pounds pound in pounds pound 


p 


Utah coppe: 
United Verde! LO | 31,570, 152 — 
United Verde extension... None. inia 


1 No official report of productions or costs published. 
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United States—Continued 


NO. 2 GROUP (PEECIOUS-METAL CREDITS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR) 


Phelps Dod 
Calumet an 
Old Dominion 


North Butt 
Shasta District 


Total. $36,133, 88. nn 
Weighted aver: BEERS: STARE GTS O D bares 


NO. 3 GROUP (“ PORPHYRY” DEPOSITS WHOSE COSTS HAVA INCREASED 
ALONG WITH ADVANCES IN WAGE AND SUPPLY COSTS) 


No. 4 LAKE GROUP (HIGH LABOR COSTS—THRSE COSTS INCLUDE NOTHING 
FOR ‘DEPRECIATION OF PLANT) 


1 No official report of uctions or costs published. 
1 Report not yet published. 
july and August costs not given. 
Mines closed include Osceola, Allouez, Trimountain, Superior, 
and Centennial. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


The last tables do not carry sufficient explanation, so I will 
insert? the same here. These costs are taken from the annual 
reports of the companies, which are published and sent to the 
stockholders, except as noted, in which case they are a careful 
estimate and ‘believed to be correct. The 1923 costs include 
depreciation of plant, except in the case of Group 4. These 
costs do not include anything for depletion of ore deposits on 
the basis of March 1, 1913, value. These tables, therefore, rep- 
resent an official record of the increase in production costs of 
33 per cent to 50 per cent in the United States. This is really 
a very small part of the story, because the decline in output 
in Groups 2 and 4 means that these properties are now work- 
ing only the richest portions of the ore deposits. Had a similar 
portion of the deposits been worked in 1912, 1912 costs would 
have been at least 25 per cent lower than actually was the case, 
I have also averaged the production costs by groups. From 
this it appears that costs in Group 2 for the companies whose 
costs are given increased in 1923 to 150 per cent of the 1912 
costs. Group 3 increased to 134 per cent of the 1912 costs. In 
Group 4 I have.added one-half cent per pound for depreciation, 
muking a cost of 9.67 cents in 1912 compared with 12.09 cents 
in 1923, which latter cost is 125 per cent of the 1912 figures, 


FOREIGN MINES CAN PRODUCE COPPER 6 TO 7 CENTS PER POUND CHEAPER 
THAN WE CAN 

For many years there has not been a major producer of cop- 
per developed within the United States outside of the known 
copper districts. On the other hand, during the last decade 
enormous new copper deposits have been developed in foreign 
countries, particularly in South America and in Africa. The 
companies operating these deposits are now reaching the stage 
of high production. The deposits are of such magnitude as to 
seem practically inexhaustible, and are much more easily 
worked than the deep mines of the United States. Due largely 


to the extremely low wages paid to native labor and freedom 
from high taxation, these mines can and do produce copper at 
a cost of from 6 to T cents per pound cheaper than it can be 
produced in the United States. It is significant that the in- 
creased foreign production comes from nations whose own con- 
sumption of the metal is small. For this reason almost the 
entire production is available for export. This cheaply pro- 
duced copper is now pouring into this country in ever-increasing 
quantities, and in the absence of direct protection it seems in- 
evitable that this foreign production will in a short time gain 
entire control of the American market. 


AMERICAN MINES CAN NOT MERT FOREIGN COMPETITION 


American mines can not meet this competition. They must 
operate under American conditions; they must continue to pay 
wages to their employees which will permit them to live ac- 
cording to American standards. Furthermore, American mines 
must continue to bear their burden of American taxes which 
to-day is no small factor in their cost of operation. 


FOREIGN PRODUCER PAYS NO REVENUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


The foreign producer of copper pays no revenue to the United 
States either by way of import or direct taxation and is per- 
mitted to place his produce on the American market in direct 
competition with the domestic production. 


WE MUST PROTECT AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


It has long been the policy of this Nation to protect its in- 
dustries by equalizing through a tariff the cost of production 
abroad and at home. Particularly has this been true of those 
industries in which the difference in cost of production is due 
in large part to the difference in the wages paid to labor. 
Every argument that has ever been made in favor of a tariff on 
uther American-produced commodities can be advanced with 
equal force in favor of a tariff on copper. 

Such a tariff will not only produee a large revenue directly 
from the import of copper but will restore a large taxable asset 
within this country. 

OUR COPPER RESOURCES MUST BR CONSERVED FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
MUNITIONS 

The crisis in the copper mining industry is vital not only to 
the copper companies themselves and to the many people de- 
pendent upon them but to the entire country as well. The 
great war taught the lesson that modern warfare can not be 
carried on without copper. Munitions can not be made without 
copper and its alloys, brass and bronze. To-day when we are 
fully awakened to the necessity of conserving our oil resources 
for the use of the Navy in time of war, we may well consider 
the problem of conserving our copper resources for the manu- 
facture of munitions in the same emergency. 

UNDER PRESRNT CONDITIONS ONLY RICHEST AREAS CAN BE MINED WITH- 
OUT Loss 

It is a significant fact in connection with present-day opera- 
tions that the copper content of the rock which is being mined 
has increased tremendously oyer that of 10 years ago. This 
is not by any means an indication of increasing richness with 
depth, but is due entirely to the fact that under present con- 
ditions only the richest areas can be mined without substantial 
loss. Under normal conditions areas carrying as low as 15 
pounds of copper to the ton of rock have been mined in Michi- 
gan at a profit, and an average of 1 per cent, or 20 pounds 
of copper to the ton of rock, was almost an assurance of 
dividends to the stockholders. Areas of this character are now 
being left in place. 

At normal prices for copper the leaner areas can be mined; 
but copper will never reach a selling price within the life of 
these mines which will permit of going back, reopening the 
abandoned stopes, and recovering the lean areas when the 
richer portion of the vein has been mined. Furthermore, in 
most cases it is physically impossible to go back and mine 
areas which have once been abandoned. 

Thus day by day we can see the copper resources of the 
country disappearing forever. 

MATTER OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

There can be no problem more important or urgently vital 
than that of preventing the disintegration of an industry so im- 
portant in the matter of national defense, 

WHAT TARIFF ON COPTER WILL DO 

A tariff of G cents on imported copper will equalize the cost 
of production abroad and at home will provide a large amount 
of revenue not only directly but through the restoration of a 
taxable asset and an income-producing industry, and will con- 
serve resources within our borders without which the safety 
of the Nation would be seriously endangered in time of war, 
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NO REASON WRT COPPER SHOULD. NOT BE PROTECTED 


Whether one believes in a protective tariff, a tariff for reve- 
nue only, or in no tariff at all, the fact remains that this 
country has for the past century adhered consistently to the 
policy of protecting its industries by means of a tariff. There 
is no reason why the copper-mining industry should net share 
in that protection. 

The bill that I bave intredueed reads as follows: 


A bm (H. R. 9326) to amend the tariff act of 1922, being H. R. 7456, 
entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That Title I of the tarif act of 1922 is amended 

by adding after paragraph 380 the following new paragraph: 

“Par. 380-a, Copper ore of all kinds, copper concentrates, regulus, 
mattes, cement copper, and black or coarse copper, 6 cents per pound 
on the copper contained therein; old copper, scrap copper fit only for 
remanufacture, copper scale clippings from new copper, blister copper, 
copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs not manufactured; and copper in 
any other form not specially provided for, 6 cents per pound; all alloys 
or combinations of copper not specially provided for, 6 cents per pound 
on the copper contained therein: Provided, That such duty shall not be 
applied to the copper contained in copper-bearing ores or mattes unless 
actually recovered : Provided further, That on all importations of copper- 
bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the duties shall be estimated at 
the port of entry and a bond given in double the amount of such esti- 
mated duties for the transportation of the ores or mattes by common 
carriers. bonded for the transportation ef appraised or unappraised 
merchandise to properly equipped refineries, sampling or smelting estab- 
lishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On 
the arrival of the ores or mattes at such establishments they shall be 
sampled according to commercial methods under the supervision of Gov- 
ernment officers, who shall be stationed: at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer 
designated: by the Secretary of the: Treasury, who shall make a proper 
assay of the sample and report the result to the proper customs officers, 
and the import entries shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to en- 
foree the provisions of this. paragraph.” 

Src. 2. Paragraphs 1533, 1555, and 1656 of Title II of the tariff act 
of 1922 are hereby repealed. 


SOME REASONS FOR INTRODUCING BIDL 


Among my reasons for introducing the bill are the following: 

First. To conserve one of our greatest natural resources. 

Second. To enable the mining companies to pay a living wage. 

Third. To give back to owners of American copper mines a 
small part of their investment. 


Fourth. To keep the copper sections of the United States from | not asking that they be placed in position so that they can charge 


complete abandonment, 

Fifth. To protect American copper industry from ruin from 
foreign eo tition. 

"At the 2 I introduced the bill I gave out the following 
statement: 

Up ta about 10 years ago the copper country of Michigan— the 
Lake Superior reglon— was as prosperous as any district in the United 
States. “Hard times" did not affect them; they did not feel even 
the panies of 1876 or 1893. 

Im 1916 the copper mines of Houghton, Ontonagon, and Keweenaw 
Counties gave employment to 16,000 men. The wages compared favor- 
ably with wages paid im the balance of the United States, 

These three counties had a total population of about 130,000 peaple. 
To-day the population is estimated at about 70,000, and only about 
4.000 are employed by the mining companies. At that time 10 mining 
companies were paying dividends. Copper was then selling at 13 cents 
per pound; the highest operating cost was about 10 cents per pound. 

Timber, powder, wages are now twice or three times the price paid 
up to 1916, and the cost of producing copper has increased very mate- 
rially. 

Real estate has no value, and there are about 2,500 vacant buildings 
in Houghton County alone, Property that could have been sold for 
$20,000 cash is now being sold for $1,000. 

In 1913 foreign copper was scarcely a factor in the domestic market; 
in 1923 over one-third ef the copper consumed in the United States 
came from abroad. 

The copper mines of the United States can not meet this foreign 
competition. Our mines operate under American conditions, they em- 
ploy American labor, and pay an American wage scale. Foreign mines 
can produce copper for 6 or 7 cents per pound less than American 
eopper mines. 

Uniess there is a tariff on copper within a few years there fs no 
reason why foreign copper mines will net bave absolute control of the 
American copper market, 


WILL A TARIFF ON COPPER HELP OR INJURE THE UNITED STATES 


To attack this question we must first make a survey of the 
copper business in this country, which must include some study 
of the amonnt of copper produced and consumed. Comparing 
1923 with 1918 we find consumption. has doubled in this 11- 
year period, while production has increased one-fifth. Produc- 
tion from mines in the United States was 1,228,510,000 pounds 
in 1913 and 1,477,824,000 pounds in 1923, Al figures for con- 
sumption are necessarily estimates. The American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics computes the apparent domestic consumption 
in 1913 at 673,783,226 pounds and at 1,328,000,000 pounds in 
1923. This is after deducting from the tetal domestic con- 
sumption the bureau’s estimate of the amount of copper ex- 
ported in manufactured form in these two years. 

WE ARE NOT PRODUCING AS MUCH COPPER AS WE NEED FOR Hon 

CONSUMPTION 

In the first quarter of 1924 production is running at the 
rate of 130,000,000 pounds per month and may decrease owing 
to curtailment in output recently decided on by some Montana, 
Michigan, and Arizona mines, Domestic deliveries, which 
averaged 122,586,800 pounds per month in 1923, totaled 447,- 
298,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1924, or at the rate 
of 149,099,000 pounds per month. These figures make dry 
reading, but there is no escape from the rather startling con- 
clusion that the United States is not producing as much eop- 
per as it needs for home consumption. 


THE UNITED STATES NO LONGER HAS AN EXPORTABLE SURPLUS OF COPPER 


For a generation or more the United States has been Europe's 
main source of copper. For many years prior to 1914 Ameri- 
can mines produced 2 pounds of copper for every pound re- 
quired by the United States consumer. As a result of this 
Tong history of great copper exports, this country is still popu- 
larly considered to be a producer of copper far in excess of its 
own needs. But we must look at the present situation. There 
Las been a complete change in the last 10 years. Tracing out 
these changes statistically this does not appear at first sight. 
to be a gradual development. The abnormal influence of the 
war and postwar readjustment period have obscured the rec- 
ord, but we are to-day witnessing a progressive and con- 
tinuous change. The United States no longer has an exportable 
surplus of copper. If all the varied causes that have brought 
about this change continne unchecked, the alteration process 
will soon make us dependent on foreign countries for a large 
part of our own copper supply. 


WE ASK THAT YOUR VOTE BE. CAST ON THE SIDA OF MEN EMPLOYING 
AMERICANS 


I am not asking for a monopoly for our copper mines; I am 


an excessive price for their product; I am not asking that they 
be so favored that they ean pay large dividends to their stock- 
holders: I am asking, however, that you heed our prayer for 
relief and that the people of my district will not be compelled 
to close down their mines because they have been unable to 
meet competition from mines employing cheap labor and paying 


cheap wages. I feel confident, gentlemen, that when you come 


to decide between Americans owning mines in the United 


| States, employing American labor, paying the American wage 
| Seale, and other men owning mines in foreign lands, employing 
| peon or other cheap labor, your influence and vetes will be east 


on the side of the men employing Americans. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, irrespective-of 
the personal equation, I think we ail agree that it is a beautiful 
commentary upon the growing fellowship between the sections 
that the son of a Confederate soldier is invited by the Grand 
Army of the Republic to make the annual address at Gettys- 
burg on next Friday, May 30, national Memorial Day. I 
greatly appreciate the announcement that has been made by 
my colleague [Mr. GLATFELTER] in whose district Gettysburg is, 
located, announcing that the address will be broadcasted about 
2 o'clock Friday afternoon, and inviting his colleagues who can 
get away to attend that patriotic occasion. Frankly, I hope 
many will be able to accept. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein the address 
that L am to deliver on that day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconn as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp E wish to insert a speech I will 
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deliver at Gettysburg on next Friday, May 30, national Memo- 
rial Day, which is as follows: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, NATIONAL MEMORIAL Day, AT GETTYSBURG, May 80, 
1924, Acspices GETTYSBURG Post, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
BY WILLIAM D. UPSHAW, CONGRESSMAN, FIFTH DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Commander of the Gettysburg Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
ladies, gentlemen, and fellow Americans: 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves— 
There are moments that glow with an angel's fair face 
There are hours that throb with the hope of the race.” 


Fresh from the impact of patriotic scenes and legislative activities 
in the Nation's Capital, which has given a positive elixir of spirit for 
such an hour as this, I bring to this high and holy task a heart that is 

«responsive, I hope, to every tide of inspiration which any loyal Ameri- 
can must feel in the memorial atmosphere of historic Gettysburg. 

But, significant as your memorial exercises always are on the 30th 
of May, it is surely without controversy that this hour carries a lesson 
of national fellowship which is rich with international inspiration. 

In other lands that have been torn by internal strife bitterness lives 
and blights for generations after the cannons have been spiked and 
the smoke of battle has cleared away; but here in our beloved country, 
where the measureless triumphs of our Christian civilization fashion 

the regnant ideals of our once riven land, we see the son of a Con- 
federate soldier invited by a post of the Grand Army of the Republic 
to speak the message of fellowship on our national Memorial Day. 

Save for that national aspect which Gettysburg must always give to 
a memorial occasion, this scene is not very different in spirit nor in 
the character of the audience from that high day at Toronto, Ohio, 
where on the first anniversary of Armistice Day I spoke at the unveil- 
ing of the first monument erected on Ohio soil to the heroes of the 
World War. The inyitation was extended by my gallant colleague in 
Congress, FRANK MURPHY, of Steubenville, whose only fault, so far as 
I know, is the fact that he is as stanch a Republican as I am au 
innocent and well-meaning Democrat. In beginning that address I 
said: 

“It is a striking commentary on the varicolored hues of our 
American civilization that a man who is a son of the South, a son 
of a Confederate soldier, a rantankerous Democrat and a deep- 
water Baptist has been invited to this memorial oceasion by a 
Congressman who is a son of the North, the son of a Federal 
soldier, a rock-ribbed Republican, and a shouting Methodist, and 
that I have been introduced to this great audience by a Roman 
Catholic priest.” 

And lifting my arms far apart, added: 

„This Catholic priest and I are as far apart theologically as 
men ever get to be, but they tell me he was intensely patriotic 
during the war; and we are having good American fellowship to- 
day beneath the Stars and Stripes, and we both stand ready to 
declare our everlasting opposition to any force, foreign or domestic, 
political or ecclesiastical, that dares to dispute the supremacy of 
the American flag on the American Continent,” 

This many-sided, all-embracing Americanism is the dominant spirit 
of this high and ardent hour on the spot where the brave Confederacy 
begun to totter to its fall and where Americans learned as never before 
the stuff out of which real Americans are made. 

We of the South love to recall, as you of the North now love to con- 
fess, and as we of America all proudly remember, that answer of 
Henry Ward Beecher when, on the occasion of his second visit to Eng- 
land, while the weary years of the Civil War dragged on, somebody in 
that London audience shouted, “ Thought you said the North was going 
to win this fight in six months,” whereupon Beecher quickly retorted, 
“Tf we were fighting the English, we would; but we are fighting 
Americans.” 

It is only in the reciprocal recognition of genuine Americanism on 
both sides that we can hope to build for the present and for the 
future that temple of perfect national fellowship in which the Nation 
we loye can yictorlously endure. This temple of faith, my fellow 
Americans, can not grow into perfect symmetry and power as long as 
one side holds the other side at a distance in a spirit of espionage and 
distrust. It can never come, if you please, as long as the South calls 
a northerner a “blank Yankee,” and the North calls a son of the South 
a “blank rebel” or a “blank traitor.” We might as well recognize 
that fact in the beginning of this memorial hour and carry it away 
with us a newly treasured heritage from this spot of deathless memo- 
ries, for that is my theme, ladies and gentlemen—“ Our national herit- 
age in Gettysburg and Appomattox.” 


THE HERITAGE OF A COMMON PURPOSE 


It may be a new doctrine to many, but it will be the undimmed 
basis of our perfect understanding if we remind ench other that the 
cause which led to the unhappy war of the sixties was a sense of con- 
stitutional loyalty on both sides of the line that divided the North and 
the South. When this fact is once established, dishonoring and tanta- 


lizing epithets will be forever lost words in our American vocabulary, 
and we will agree with President Coolidge at the Confederate memorial 
service yonder at Arlington last Sunday, when he declared, “ They were 
all Americans, all contending for what they believed were their rights,” 


HARDING'S IMMORTAL SENTENCE 


Side by side with this ringing declaration of President Coolidge I 
place that immortal sentence of his lamented predecessor. 

For more than half a hundred years the hungry heart of the mis- 
understood South had waited for those honest, beautiful words of 
President Warren G. Harding when, speaking at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial, he frankly said: 

“There were ambiguities in the Constitution that could only be 
wiped out by a baptism of blood.” 

Now the hearts of South-born patriots leaped to the music of those 
tardy but timely, those wondrously welcome, words from the Chief 
Executive of our common country! And what a triumph of our Ameri- 
can civilization and our cherished national fellowship that every citizen 
of the one-time North who likewise rejoiced at that great honest con- 
fession is willing, yes, eager, now to admit that if President Harding 
was right in that worthy, brave declaration then the “ fast-thinning 
lines of gray” who gathered with their children at Stone Mountain's 
base on Robert E. Lee's last birthday to unveil the head of Lee in 
Gutzon Borglum's marvelous memorial were heroes indeed for furnish- 
ing their part of that “ baptism of blood“ which was accounted neces- 
sary to wipe out the ambiguities of our Constitution and make possible 
an “indissoluble Union of indestructible States.“ 

Benedict Arnold secretly and surreptitiously sought to sell his coun- 
try's honor for foreign preferment or sordid gold. That was the act of 
a traitor. But a gulf of darkness a million miles across and deeper yet 
with miasmatic shame separates such a traitorous deed from the sacri- 
ficial act of the hero-patriot who intelligently espouses a sacred principle 
and walks out in the open, offering his lifeblood, if necessary, for the 
vindication and the coronation of that principle before the eyes of the 
world. 

Such a hero can be trusted in battle, trusted in victory, and trusted 
in defeat. And from the ashes of that defeat the chivalric form of 
Robert E. Lee arose, stainless in his Christian character and gloriously 
inspiring in the dedication of life's beautiful evening to the building of 
citizenship among the students of Washington and Lee University and 
teaching them and their children to be forever loyal to the Constitution 
and the flag of our reunited country. 

It was to such marvelous combination of towering genius and yet 
more towering character—a Christian character reaching to the skies, 
because that character from the skies has come—that the eloquent 
Benjamin Harvey Hill paid that incomparable tribute: 

“When the future historian shall come to survey the character 
of Lee he will find it rising like a huge mountain above the undulat- 
ing plain of humanity, and he must lift his eyes high toward 
heaven to catch its shining summit. He possessed every virtue 
of other great commanders without their vices. He was a foe 
without hate; a friend without treachery; a soldier without 
cruelty; a yictor without oppression; and a victim without mur- 
muring. He was a public officer without vices; a private citizen 
without wrong; a neighbor without reproach; a Christian without 
hypocrisy ; and a man without guile. He was Cæsar without his 
ambition; Frederic without his tyranny; Napoleon without his 
selfishness ; and Washington without his reward. He was obedient 
to authority as a servant, and royal in authority as a true king. 
He was gentle as a woman in life; modest and pure as a virgin in 
thought; watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law 
as Socrates; and grand in battle as Achilles.” 

No wonder the magnanimous Grant refused to receive the sword of 
such an incomparable man. For this chivalric deed, as well as his 
military genius and statesmanship, the name of Ulysses Grant is en- 
shrined around the world. 

The reverent contemplation of such a lofty character, ladles and gen- 
tlemen, as graven in history’s supreme monument at Stone Mountain, 
will make us daily better men and women, and the pilgrimage of mil- 
lions from this land and all other lands to this mecca of memories—this 
supreme memorial—in the history of mankind will send the purest 
streams of patriotic and God-fearing inspiration to all parts of the 
civilized world, 

I am proud to represent a district in Congress whose far-visioned 
sentiment has made possible this imperishable memorial of deathless 
valor. If it is objected by some callous soul that such a stupendous 
memorial is the acme of expensive sentiment, I answer in the brilliant 
words of my fellow townsman, Hon. Walter MeElrenth, one of the most 
scholarly members of the Atlanta bar, when he declared : 

“I am uneasy about the man who inveighs against sentiment. 
It was sentiment that bathed Marathon and Platea in blood; it 
was sentiment that gave Sparta her living walks; it was sentiment 
that moved Luther to preach and Wyckliffe to dle; it was sentiment 
that rang the Liberty Bell and fired the first shot at Lexington; 
it has been sentiment—pure, noble, self-immolating sentiment—~ 
that has given to the world its freedom and its religion.” 
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Yea, my comrades: and it was sentiment—sentiment sacred as life 
and stronger than death—that carried your fathers and mine, whether 
clad in the blue or wearing the gray, to dedicate their all to the redemp- 
tion of their sacred concept of that compact by which our Revolutionary 
fathers gave to America its birth of enduring freedom, 


A BRACTIFUL, PICTURE AT ARLINGTON 


That was a beautiful picture that we saw at Arlington last Sunday 
afternoon—a picture which no one who witnessed it can ever forget. 
The President of this Nation, sturdy son of New England whose for- 
bears wore the blue, stood arm in arm with Captain Beal, “the grand 
old man of Washington, clad in his comely suit of gray. The cameras 
clicked that picture into immortality as the Nation’s President laid a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers on the monument to the Confederate dead. 
Tears glistened in many eyes as we thanked God for that wonderful 
picture of reconciliation beneath our common flag. It brought afresh 
some of the wonderful evidences of this reconciliation which have 
taken place in Washington within recent weeks. The bill authorizing 
the coinage of 5,000,000 half dollars commemorating the Stone Moun- 
tain Confederate memorial passed through Congress—wonder of won- 
ders—without a dissenting vote; and then that timely and touching 
bill by the brilliant prohibition leader, Cramton, of Michigan, author- 
izing the reestablishment of Arlington as a southern as well as a 
national shrine—carrying within its sacred walls every possible re- 
minder of its one-time princely master, Robert B. Lee. 

Great times are these, my countrymen, and we all thank God for 
the progress made toward the perfected ideal; but let us go all the 
way. 

Last Sunday at Arlington carried something of tragedy as well as 
beauty and pathos. How? Listen, my children, and you shall hear,” 
not The midnight ride of Paul Revere,“ but of an empty oversight 
which I believe would be speedily corrected if the same Grand Army of 
the Republic post which invited the son of a Confederate soldier to be 
the speaker of this day would only take the initial step. Alas, when 
the President of the Nation stood up to pay tender tribute to the Con- 
federate heroes whose ashes lay before him, he stood in an improvised 
shack thrown together and reconditioned every year for these Confed- 
erate memorial services. The President stood in this cheap, little 
shack, I tell you, when just yonder in sight was the beautiful marble 
amphitheater, where the Grand Army of the Republic holds its great 
annual celebrations. And that amphitheater, I remind you, was built 
not by northern money to commemorate northern valor but out of all 
the money of all the people to commemorate American valor, 

A Confederate soldier in the District of Columbia was named, I re- 
mind you, in the very bill which made the appropriation, and. yet the 
names of such immortal Americans as Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Joseph E. Johnston, James Longstreet, John B. Gordon, and Fighting 
Joe Wheeler—Fighting Joe Wheeler, remember, who fought side by side 
with Theodore Roosevelt at San Juan Hill for the glory of our common 
flag—none of these names were allowed in the roll of American heroes, 

I think you will agree—every brave soldier before me who wore the 
blue—that if President Taft was right when he set apart a parcel 
of ground in Arlington to receive the Confederate dead—if Theodore 
Roosevelt was right when he had the Confederate rank of General 
Joe Wheeler placed upon his gravestone in Arlington—if the martyred 
McKinley was right when he uttered in my home city of Atlanta just 
after the Spanish-American War, the sentence that melted all southern 
hearts, “It is now time for the Federal Government to take care of 
the graves of Confederate soldiers "—if President Harding was right 
when he declared “ There were ambiguities in the Constitution that 
could only be wiped out by a baptism of blood —if President Coolidge 
was right when he declared “They were all Americans fighting for 
what they believed to be their rights ”—then, in God's name, in the 
name of all the glory of our past and all of the comradeship which 
our sons and brothers enjoyed beneath a common flag in Cuba and in 
France, let us see no more of the President of the Nation delivering 
a Confederate memorial address from an improvised platform of planks 
and boards in sight of the empty Arlington auditorium—let us hold all 
of our memorial services in that amphitheater built out of the money 
of all the people. Let us remember, as I said on the floor of Congress 
the day before the unknown. soldier was buried there—who knows but 
that he is the son of an American hero who wore the gray? Surely 
his ashes would not be disturbed if that discovery were ever made, 
and if his ashes are worthy to sleep in that great national shrine, if 
the ashes of any of the heroes in gray are worthy to sleep beneath the 
sod in beautiful Arlington, then let us have no lines of cleavage be- 
tween the two. 

With all the ambignities wiped out in the baptism of the mingled 
blood of the blue and the gray and with common victories won for 
our common flag, as the “sons of the gray from the sun-kissed South” 
marched side by side with the “sons of the blue from the wind-swept 
North,” let us have done forever with the spirit of invidious discrimina- 
tion wherever American valor sleeps in a grave of common glory. 


4 — 


MAKE THE PICTURE COMPLETE 


Like that unfinished picture hanging in the galiery of the immortals 
that waited the final touch of the master artist, even so that beautiful 
picture in Arlington lacked yet another master stroke to make it na- 
tionally complete. If we are to have any semhlance of fellowship at all, 
let us go all the way and make the picture complete. 

When I delivered that Armistice Day address in Ohio I told them 
how Congressman Munrur had commended my bill providing a Federal 
pension for Confederate soldiers and how some great-hearted Union 
soldiers came up and said: “ Certainly that time has come at last. We 
are anxious to reach out our hand of pension fellowship to our 
brothers, who wore the gray. They were loyal to their concept of the 
Constitution, Their sons have fought through two wars side by side 
with our sons. Let there be no difference between us now.“ And when 
I told that story to that great crowd at Toronto, why, bless you, the 
applause was led by another group of war-scarred yeterans who wore 
the blue. No, no; not in “mendicant supplication,” if you please, 
would such a governmental recognition be accepted, but simply and 
supremely as a token of the complete picture—the 100 per cent picture 
of perfect fellowship between every citizen beneath the flag. 

It was easy to find the names of Confederate soldiers when we 
wanted to sell Liberty bonds; it was easy enough to find the names of 
Confederate soldiers and their widows when we wanted to raise the 
revenues of war; it was easy enough to find their happy hearthstones 
when our Government wanted to find soldiers to fight side by side with 
your own brave boys for the safety of America and the freedom of 
mankind; then why, in God's name; why, in the name of the priceless 
glory of our common travail and our common triumphs, should it not 
be easy to find their names upon the pension rolls of the land they 
love So well? Not because they will suffer for life's necessities if their 
Government does not give this practical recognition, but because, as 
God is my witness, supremely for our country’s sake. I would despise 
myself if I had allowed any sectional spirit to keep me from yoting 
for each increase in pensions proposed since I have been in Congress 
for the battle-scarred soldiers in blue as they totter toward their 
honored graves. I want to see the sons and daughters of all the sol- 
dièrs of the North and the South look at our flag through eyes of 
equal love, then look at each other through joyous tears, and see such 
a beautiful, deathless illustration of sectional prejudice lost forever 
in a glorious rainbow of enduring national brotherhood. We want the 
nations of earth who honor our flag as never before to look across 
land and sea and behold a nation, once grappling in fratricidal strife— 
because we blindly misunderstood—but now clasping hands in this 
blessed triumph of our Christian civilization, Surely if England can 
give a pension to the Boers who fought with Kruger and Botha in the 
South African War; if England can receive officially the monument of 
George Washington and place it in Trafalgar Square beside the statue 
of Nelson; if King George can come to a salute at Old Glory in passing 
in review before Buckingham Palace, then surely, I say, this grateful 
Government can brighten the few declining years of the few remaining 
Confederate soldiers with this kiss of love and this handclasp of 
national benediction. 

The War of the Revolution could never have been won without the 
South; the War of 1812 could never have been won without the South; 
the war with Mexico, that stretched our dominion from sea to sea, could 
never have been won without the South; the war of the sixties for the 
permanency of the Union would never have been fought and won but for 
the South's tenacious devotion to a sacred, constitutional concept; the 
war with Spain was not won without the South; and the war with Ger- 
many, God knows, could never haye been won without the sons and 
daughters of the South. Where, oh, where, then, will you find a narrow 
spirit and a callous philosophy that would shut out from this govern- 
mental recognition the fathers and builders of that glorious section 
whose salutary influence in lofty patriotism, in orthodox religion, and in 
aggressive commerce has made a veritable Gulf Stream flowing through 
the Nation’s larger life and fructifying every shore that it has touched? 


MEETING THE TEST OF FULL-ORBED AMERICANISM 


But what of Gettysburg’s annual memorials and the solidarity of the 
Union for which the name of Gettysburg stands? What of Abraham 
Lincoln's immortal speech on this consecrated spot, when he breathed 
the prayer that Americans should so live that “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth"? 

What of every anthem of patriotism and every hymn of worship and 
praise concerning the flag and the cross, if we shall suffer that full- 
orbed, united Americanism for which Gettysburg and Appomattox stand 
to trample the clarified Constitution which we brought as our heritage 
out of that unhappy war? 

We can only meet and solve the vexing problems of these testing 
times by an Americanism that is unselfish—that is loyal; that is sober; 
that is reverent and God-fearing. Self on the cross and Christ on the 
throne in every human heart is the hope of both church and state. 
Loyalty to the flag is essential to the authority of the flag, for “there 
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is no place beneath the American flag for the heart that does not love 
it and the arm that will not defend it.” 

It is ours to illustrate by voice and vote, by precept and practice, 
through the highest officials and the humblest citizen the integrity of 
our Constitution, the majesty of our laws, and that personal and na- 
tional righteousness which alone exalteth a nation! It was for such 
a nation that heroes fought and fell. Verily, “who seem to die in 
such a cause, we can not call them dead.” They live as Kosciusko 
lives; they live as Robert Bruce and William Wallace live; they live 
as Cromwell and Washington, Garibaldi, and Savonarola lift their 
heals above the ages as the restless years roll on! 

Lincoln's immortal declaration constitutes America's sacred chal- 
lenge to-day. This is the heritage bequeathed to our generation and 
all the generations that are to follow. America must, under God, fulfill, 
as Ben Hill said, “her high and expected destiny,” not only for her 
own sake but for the sake of the watehing world. If, as Emerson said, 
“America is God's last, best national effort in behalf of the human 
race,” let every memory of Gettysburg and Appomattox wake our souls 
as God's last trump shall wake the dead. The tramp of 2,000,000 sons 
of blue and gray on the battle front of the world was the startling, 
compelling answer to that military autocracy that threatened the frec- 
dom of mankind. Two millions more of eager reseryes were ready to 
go, while countless other millions of American men and women and 
billions of American wealth stood tiptoe and impatient to be dedicated 
to the supreme task of answering the call of destiny. 

Ah, this Gettysburg memorial means that we will not forget. The 
holy inspiration of the call of Flanders Field is burning in our hearts 
and kaping to flame upon our lips: a 


To you from falling hands we throw the torch— 
Be yours to hold it high?“ 


We will not break faith with those who died, nor forget that they 
died for us—for our homes, for eur ideals, for the very soul of our 
national lite. 5 

“Forgotten? No! 
Rencath its snow-clad crest 
Far down, the still voleano 
Pants with fire! 


“Forgotten? Not 
Within our silent breast 
Stir seeds of will and ire 
Hopes, even despair 
Brought forth by memories true, 
Baptized in sacred dew! 


“Forgotten? No! 
These occult forces yet 
Fused and made perfect 
In the womb of years, 
Bursting, shall show 
How we the scorned forget 
How faith, kept bright by tears, 
Mounts to fruition, and 
Our souls again 
Shall tower in free-born men.” 


This be that full measure of united Americanism that is our coun- 
trys golden heritage from Gettysburg and Appomattox, that full- 
arbed, God-fearing Americanism that we dedicate anew on this national 
Memorial Day to the most beautiful flag in all the world. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleniun from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I pray your Indulgence for just a few minutes to talk 
to you about H. R. 3260, a bill introduced by myself in this 
House and reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
also a bill S. 624. These bills have to do with the procedure 
in the Federal courts. These bills put the Federal judiciary 
in the trial courts upon the same plane as the State judges, 
giving the Federal judges no greater powers, and they do not 
take from them any power that the State judges do not now 
have. There seems to be a great misrepresentation in respect 
to this bill, and a great opposition has arisen among certain 
lawyers and the judges themselves, but I am glad to find that 
down in the State of Georgia there are two Federal judges 
who are in favor of this bill, who favor the bill in substance. 
There is no reason why the trial judge in the Federal court 
should invade the province of the jury and comment upon the 
testimony of the witness or the credibility of witnesses any 
more than a State judge should do so. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say that this bill has passed the 
Senate and has been reported out by the House committee 
and it is here on the calendar. I am asking, gentleman, if you 
are interested in this legislation to see if we can not get 


some way to have this legislation considered and passed. Gen- 


tlemen talk about the feeling against the Federal courts. The 

passage of this bill would do much to take from the people the 

sone that they have of resentment against our Federal trial 
S. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The American Bar Association has taken 
action, has it not, in reference to this measure on several occa- 
sions, and always adversely? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Np, sir. I will say to the gentleman the 
facts are these: The committee that represents the American 
Bar Association has sent down a brief against this Dill based 
on the action of the committee at a former meeting on this 
bill in 1916. There is a dispute and a very grave dispute on 
the part of many members of the American Bar Association as 
to the action of the convention and they say that they refused 
to give them a vote, that a vote was refused them. I will say 
that I have received from members of the bar all over the 
3 who are general practitioners, an indorsement of this 

ill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Do not a majority of the men who 
practice in the Federal courts object to this legislation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the correspondence show that? 

Mr. McKEOWN, No, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has in my case, overwhelmingly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman we will have 
a referendum for the lawyers at Chicago, the gentleman’s own 
city, and I will venture the assertion that there will not be 25 
per cent who understand this bill who will be against it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to my friend the gentleman 
is mistaken. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. We will submit it to a referendum, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I have had a large number of com- 
munications on the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Suppose a majority of the 
lawyers do object. Is it not sound in principle? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Absolutely it is sound in principle, be- 
cause it is only of recent years that here in the District of 


| Columbia a Federal judge charged a jury, or rather said to 


the jury, in these words, “I can not charge you to return a 
verdict of guilty in this case, but what I say to you amounts 
to the same thing.” It was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that this was not a reversible error. Now, the 
newly appointed Federal judges, many of them, and many 
judges who are on the bench took that to mean that they can 
charge a jury to return a verdict of guilty by saying to them, 
I can not direct you to return’a verdict of guilty, but what 
T tell you amounts to the same thing.” Now, it is based upon 
the old English doctrine that has come down to us that a trial 
judge could comment upon the credibility of a witness and upon 
the testimony of a witness, which is an invasion of the right of 
trial by jury. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I appreciate the courtesy of the gentle- 
man if he will give me permission to answer the question 
directed to me by the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
that for one I do not concede or believe the theory of the bill 
is sound. I think the present practice in the Federal courts is 
sound. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman if he says the 
present practice in the Federal courts is sound he ought to go 
into a Federal court and try a few cases where the trial judge 
says, Gentlemen of the jury, I do not believe a word that 
this witness says. You can believe what you please. I think 
he told a lie, but you can believe what you want to.“ You can 
not reverse a charge of that kind to a jury although it manifestly 
is not a fair trial. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. To permit me to say that the worst offend- 
ers we have eyer had in Oklahoma have been judges that have 
been imported from the gentleman's State of Illinois. [Laughter 
and applause.] I particularly mention Judge Raymond. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Who? 


Mr. HASTINGS. A man by the name of Raymond. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. From Illinois? 
Mr. HASTINGS, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. In what court did he sit in in Illinois? 

Mr. HASTINGS. He was appointed upon the Federal bench 
before we had Statehood, from the State of Illinois. His name 
was C. W. Raymond and he was the worst tyrant that ever sat 
on a bench in a civilized country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What district in Illinois was he from? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I mean he was appointed from Illinois and 
sent down there to preside over the Federal court. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. He was a judge in Oklahoma? 

The CHAIRMAN, The colloquy between the gentlemen is 
not in order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call attention to this fact and 
a few words with reference to the invasion of power by the 
Federal judiciary. When the State of Kentucky was ad- 
mitted into the Union it passed a law to prohibit the imprison- 
ment of a person for debt and providing that no one should 
be imprisoned for debt. There was no proyision in the Fed- 
eral law for issuing any execution on judgments, and as a re- 
sult the two Federal judges of the State of Kentucky under- 
took to and did make rules by which they proceeded to issue 
executions and confine in jail debtors in the State of Ken- 
tucky. The matter aroused the Congress and the people of 
Kentucky, and I want to quote from a speech by one of the 
greatest Senators who ever represented that Commonwealth, 
made on the floor of the Senate on February 2, 1828. 

He said this in part: 


The judges are men, and however good they may be their succes- 
sors may not be so. Wise men are subject to the errors of human 
frailty; foolish and vicious men are never without motives to do 
wrong. The Judges are men, and it is wise in the legislature to guard 
against the injurious exertion of their power, either weakly or 
wickedly. While, like the fixed star spoken of by the gentleman, 
they continued to occupy their appropriate sphere and to shed their 
luster upon the other departments, they would have his approbation ; 
but when, instead of the benignant beamings of a fixed star, they 
pursued the erratic and desolating course of a blazing comet, threaten- 
ing destruction to their coordinate orbs, he must be pardoned for 
withholding his approbation, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman give me a little more 
time? I hate to trespass on the time of the House, and I will 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

Mr. CARTER. I will yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You can say what you please and you can 
do with this bill what you please, but if you do not take from 
the Federal judges the power they now have of invading the 
right of trial by jury there will come a day in this country 
when the Congress of the United States will be called upon to 
use more severe means. 

Gentlemen, you have 22 judges, recently appointed, who are 
now being transported to various parts of the United States, 
and they go into many States. Are you going to say that you 
are going to deprive the people of this Nation of the right of 
trial by jury and deprive them of their rights to a fair and 
impartial trial? What is the criticism of the Federal court? 
The criticism of the Federal court is by the litigant who has 
business in the State court. He goes into State courts and the 
judges do not interfere with the trial of the case, They do not 
invade the province of the jury. But when a litigant goes into 
the Federal court he finds that a Federal judge will immedi- 
ately take part in the trial of the case and undertake to direct 
the verdict of the jury. Then he goes out and says, “I did not 
have a fair trial.” The great prejudice now against the Fed- 
eral judiciary arises from the invasion of the right of trial by 
jury. This is a free country, and we never gave them any right 
to invade our rights and take away from us the right of trial 
by jury. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the gentleman’s bill, but why is 
It not possible to get it up? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, the gentleman knows you can get 
up an appropriation bill, but you can not get up this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
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The Chair 


Recorp. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I want general permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp. The truth about it is, 
Mr. Chairman, that as the curtains are about to fall on this 
session of Congress we want to say a few things to our own 
people as to our feeble efforts in their behalf. [Applause.] 
That is what I intend to do if this permission is granted me 
by the courtesy of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, at 7 o'clock on June 7, 1924, 
this session of Congress will pass into history. 

Every business man during the course of the year stops and 
strikes a trial balance with reference to his business, and we 
should do the same at the close of each session of Congress by 
reviewing the efforts put forth to enact beneficial legislation and 
the service rendered on behalf of those whom it is our privilege 
to represent. 

Inasmuch as Oklahoma is a comparatively new State and 
inasmuch as it has 83 Indian tribes, a Representative in Con- 
gress from that State must of necessity give consideration to 
much local legislation and many departmental matters not re- 
quired of Members of Congress from many of the other States. 
The duties of a Member from Oklahoma, therefore, consist of a 
very large departmental work, correspondence, and legislation, 
local and general. 

During my service I have endeavored to give special con- 
sideration to matters peculiarly affecting Oklahoma, and par- 
ticularly the second congressional district, and through cor- 
respondence and speeches and through the press I think that 
the people of my district are familiar with the efforts that I 
have made in their behalf, the attention I have given to their 
correspondence, to departmental work, to local legislation, and 
to the larger questions affecting the people of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Appreciating that we have a wonderful new State, rich in 
natural resources, and a splendid citizenship, I have done every- 
thing possible during the present session to encourage aud 
further its development. 


AMENDMENT TO RURAL CREDITS BILL 

In 1916 I was a member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which helped to prepare and pass the rural credits bill, 
approved July 17, 1916. In my judgment, this is the greatest 
piece of constructive legislation ever enacted by the Congress 
for the benefit of the farmer. At that time I endeavored to 
have an amendment inserted authorizing the appointment of 
local agents for farm land banks at convenient points through- 
out the country, where applications for loans could be received 
and papers examined and forwarded to the farm land banks 
instead of requiring the organization of local associations. [ 
knew that this would greatly expedite consideration of appli- 
cations for loans and would make the bill workable, 

During the present session I introduced a bill (H. R. 7692) as 
ån amendment to section 15 of the act of 1916 authorizing the 
appointment of these agents. This is a very important amend- 
ment. It is approved by all of the members of the Farm Loan 
Board, and I hope to get favorable action upon the same at the 
next session of Congress. If enacted into law, it will greatly 
expedite the action upon applications for loans, popularize the 
law, and enable loans to be made directly through agents having 
about the same power as the secretary-treasurer of a loan asso- 
ciation and about the same authority that an agent for a mort- 
gage loan company has, and would permit the farmers to borrow 
direct money at from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, payable on the 
amortization plan, by adding 1 per cent interest, applied to the 
reduction of the principal, which pays the principal in 36 years. 
This would enable the farmers to liquidate their present indebt- 
edness and greatly assist tenant farmers in acquiring homes. 

INCREASED RURAL MAIL ROUTES 


The people of the second congressional district are yery much 
interested in increased rural mail facilities. Upon returning to 
Congress I found a great many applications were pending for 
the establishment of new rural mail routes and for the exten- 
sion of others, and when action upon them was urged we were 
met with the explanation by the Post Office Department that 
there were insufficient funds on hand to improve the service. 
We immediately made an investigation and found that the 
department had carried over a large unexpended balance which 


{After a pause.] 
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Was not used during the prior year. I called attention to this 
in the House, and, joining with other Members, we succeeded 
in having $1,000,000 additional added to the item making appro- 
priation for the Rural Mail Service, with $300,000 immediately 
available, so that the people of my district would not have to 
wait until the end of the fiscal year for this service. This 
enabled us to have all of the rural routes which had been 
inspected and fayorably reported upon ordered to be installed 
at an early date. Other routes have been changed, enlarged, 
and lengthened so as to accommodate a great many additional 
people living in the country. 

This is a very important service. I have communicated with 
every postmaster and rural mail carrier in my district offering 
assistance and cooperation in bettering the mail facilities. I 
voted for the increased pay for postal employees and for the 
provision for the maintenance of equipment. As soon as the 
roads are in proper condition I hope to see rural routes so grid- 
iron the second congressional district as to afford good mail 
facilities to every rural community. 

TAX LEGISLATION 


One of the most important questions coming up for con- 
sideration during the present session of Congress was tax 
revision and reduction. Congress was besieged from every 
quarter by well-organized propaganda. Untold thousands of 
letters, petitions, and telegrams came in demanding the enact- 
ment of the so-called Mellon plan. The people throughout the 
country were made to think that the so-called Mellon plan and 
tax reduction were synonymous. 

The truth is that every Member of Congress favored tax 
reduction. The difference was as to details. I favored tax 
reduction, but favored a larger decrease for the small taxpayer, 
made an extended speech on the question when the matter was 
before the House, and I am confident that now that the people 
are able to study the provisions of the bill finally enacted into 
law that they will generally indorse it as a great improve- 
ment over the Mellon plan. 

Every government should be most economically administered. 
We are not justified in taking a penny more through taxation 
from the people than is necessary to run the Government. The 
money absolutely necessary to maintain the Government with 
rigid economy should be collected from the people, taking into 
consideration their wealth and their ability to pay. With this 
in view I favor a graduated income tax, in the first place 
granting liberal exemptions to the man of small wealth, and 
beginning with a lower tax upon the man of moderate income, 
and exacting a larger tax upon the larger incomes. 


ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


I favor the most rigid economy in public expenditures. The 
total expenditures of the Government during the first 15 months 
of Washington’s administration amounted to $4,269,027. The 
expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, were 
$3,647,647,849. A large part of the taxes, of course, are local. 
Comparatively few people pay any direct Federal taxes. All, 
of course, pay a tariff tax. The way to reduce Federal taxes is 
to reduce expenditures. I make a distinction between what I 
please to term “ productive” and “nonproductive” appropria- 
tions. I regard appropriations for agriculture, rural-mail 
service, roads, and for like purposes as inyestments, or pro- 
ductive appopriations, whereas I regard the excessive appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy and for like purposes as non- 
productive, and I think they should be reduced to the minimum. 

The appropriation this year for agriculture was $58,575,274. 
For the Navy, $275,105,067. An appropriation bill also passed 
the House making an additional appropriation of $111,360,000, 
exclusive of armament, estimated to increase the cost to $150,- 
000,000, which passed both Houses, but was withheld from the 
President only because a motion to reconsider was filed after 
passage of the bill in the Senate. This bill will be enacted in 
December. Three hundred and twenty-seven million nine hun- 
dred and seventy thousand four hundred and sixty-five dollars 
was appropriated for the War Department. In addition to these 
appropriations, other items for the Army and Navy are carried 
in the deficiency appropriation bills. The authorization of $75,- 
000,000 for an appropriation for road construction passed the 
House, but was not reported to or acted upon by the Senate. 
We insist that there should be larger appropriations for the 
internal development of the country and smaller appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy. The other appropriations for 
the current year are as follows: $26,455,105, District of Colum- 
bia; $398,776,740, independent offices; $263,250,455, Depart- 
ment of Interior; $14,229,016, legislative establishment; $15,- 
001,646, State Department; $21,871,480, Department of Justice; 
$23,939,905, Department of Commerce; $7,956,516, Department 


of Labor; $120,768,405, Treasury Department; 13,645,1 
Post Office Department. 8 si 

The other appropriations for the current year are $156,671,585 
for the first deficiency appropriation bill and $2,333,000 for the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. In addition, the second 
deficiency appropriation bill failed in conference, carrying ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 for expenditures already authorized 
and which must be passed, which will make the total appro- 
priations for the coming fiscal year $2,534,689,804. This does 
not inelude the interest on our bonded indebtedness. 

To this should be added $1,455,080,738.85 permanent and in- 
definite appropriations for interest on the public debt, sinking 
fund, and other miscellaneous, permanent, and fixed purposes. 
This will make our expenditures for the coming fiscal year 
aggregate $3,989,770,542.82. With appropriations which must 
be authorized and appropriated for Federal aid in highway 
construction, and for other purposes, the expenditures will be 
well over $4,000,000,000. 

I voted against the appropriation of $111,360,000 for the 
building of eight cruisers and lighter naval craft. I voted 
against the $10,000,000 appropriation for the German relief 
fund. I voted against the remission of more than $6,000,000 of 
the indebtedness due from China. I voted against the appro- 
priation of $11,000,000 to take over the Cape Cod Canal project, 
which in the end is estimated will cost the Government from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000, and I voted for numerous other de- 
creases in items in the Committee of the Whole during the con- 
sideration of the various appropriation bills. 

Foreign governments are indebted to us, including principal 
and interest, in amounts aggregating approximately $10,000,- 
000,000. England, Finland, and Hungary have satisfactorily 
funded their indebtedness. Stronger pressure should be 
brought to bear on other foreign governments to do the same. 
Federal taxes can be further reduced and the burden of the 
Government lightened when the indebtedness of all countries 
to us are funded, and our Government can anticipate with 
certainty the fixed amounts to be received as interest and for 
reduction of the principal. I favor and urged in a speech the 
collection of every dollar of the entire foreign indebtedness, 
both principal and interest, and the remission of none, 

7 AGRICULTURE 


Everybody appreciates that agriculture is the greatest basie 
industry in the United States. Almost half of the entire popula- 
tion is immediately dependent upon farming, and the remainder 
are directly interested in the prosperity of the farmer because 
all are dependent upon him for their food supply. 

The farmers of the country, particularly those in the West 
and Southwest, are in a destitute condition, and should be 
favored with sympathetic and helpful legislation. 

During the consideration of the agricultural appropriation 
bill I made an extended speech on the floor of the House, giving 
my views with reference to agricultural conditions, needed legis- 
lation, and called attention then to the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture had before it a number of bills for 
the relief of the farmer, and expressed the hope that before 
adjournment some beneficial legislation would be reported from 
that committee and enacted into law. 

I cooperated with and kept in touch with the members of the 


-Committee on Agriculture, with other Members of Congress 


from other agricultural States, and made an effort to secure 
legislation beneficial to the farmers a‘ the present session. I 
deeply regret that no general legislation for their benefit was 
enacted. I voted for the bill directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make an investigation with a view of 
reducing freight rates. The committee has that authority now, 
It should exercise it. I voted against the adjournment of Con- 
gress on June 7, because I thougat it was the duty of Congress 
to remain in session so that careful and painstaking care could 
be taken in the preparation and enactment of some farm-relief 
legislation. The farmers need financial assistance. They need 
better markets. They need lower freight rates. They need 
tariff reduction so that they will not be compelled to pay such 
high prices for everything they buy. They need additional ap- 
propriations for Federal warehouses, and their cooperative as- 
sociations need to be sympathetically encouraged. 

In order to give the farmers cheap fertilizer, I voted to give 
Henry Ford a lease on Muscle Shoals. There were many pro- 
visions in this contract which I did not approve, and if they had 
stood alone I would not have voted for them, but the farmers 
of the country need to be assisted in increasing production 
which will lower the cost of production, and this bill, in my 
judgment, insured cheap fertilizer for the farmers. Although 
it had objectionable features, I voted for it and supported it 
for the above reasons, 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


A number of drainage districts have been formed in the séc- 
ond congressional district—one traversed by the Deep Fork in 
Okmulgee County, one by the Verdigris in Wagoner County, one 
by the Canadian River in the southern part of the district—and 
much complaint has been made because of the caving of the 
banks of the Arkansas River and other streams. 

I had a provision with reference to these streams added as 
amendments to the flood control bill, which was finally enacted 
and became a law, which will cause a survey to be made of 
these streams. This will assist in their flood control. I had 
previously introduced separate bills for these streams, and their 
addition to the general bill insured their enactment. 


ROAD LEGISLATION 


I was a Member of Congress when the first road legislation 
was enacted, July 11, 1916, took an active part in framing the 
bill, and made a speech in the House upon it. 

On Noyember 9, 1921, Congress passed another act, which 
changed the proportionate part paid by the Government from 
the Federal highway fund in proportion to the unappropriated 
public lands in excess of 5 per cent within any State. This 
was because these lands were nontaxable, Upon my return to 
Congress during this session I introduced a bill (H. R. 8885) 
amending this act so as to include in the same class nontax- 
able Indian land, individual and tribal.” 

The provisions of this bill were incorporated into the general 
road bill—H. R. 4971—as section 4 of that act, as follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 11 of the Federal highway act approved Novem- 
ber 9, 1921, as amended and approved by the acts of June 19, 1922, 
and June 80, 1923, is further amended by inserting after each place 
where the words“ unappropriated public lands“ occur the words“ and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal.” 


I appeared before the committee in advocacy of this provision 
and made a speech on the floor of the House, and the bill passed 
the House with this provision added as section 4, and is now 
pending in the Senate. It will unquestionably be passed during 
the coming session of Congress in December, and before March 
4, 1925. There is no opposition to this provision. It is very 
important to Oklahoma because of the large amount of nontax- 
able Indian lands, and the Government will be authorized to 
pay a larger proportionate share of the cost for road construc- 
tion. 

I supported the bill H. R. 7209, which passed the House but 
which failed in the Senate because of an effort to add to it an 
objectionable amendment, which authorized the Secretary of 
War to transfer certain material, machinery, and equipment to 
the Department of Agriculture for use in the improvement of 
highways and road construction in the various States. It in- 
cluded one hundred 5-ton caterpillar tractors, complete, with 
tools and spare parts, and 1,000 motor trucks. 

SOLDIER LEGISLATION 


I took an active part in the legislation reported from the 
Veterans’ Bureau Committee amending and humanizing legis- 
lation for the benefit of the ex-service men and appeared before 
the committee and made a statement urging legislation and 
made a Speech on the floor of the House. The bill unanimously 
passed the House containing a provision extending the time for 
the filing of disability claims, and where an ex-service man 
has contracted tuberculosis within six years from the date of 
expiration of his service conclusive evidence of the fact that 
it originated in the service is implied, and in other diseases it 
is presumptive proof but may be rebutted by the Government. 
There is a provision for the hospitalization of all ex-service 
men, Spanish-American War veterans, and Civil War veterans, 
and further increases the compensation to be paid on claims 
of ex- service men and their dependents. 

I supported the adjusted compensation bill, giving to the 
overseas ex-service men $1.25 per day additional and those who 
served at home $1 additional, in paid-up insurance, where the 
amount due was $50 or more, and payable in cash where it did 
not exceed that amount. 

I appeared before the committee in support of this legislation, 
made a speech on the floor of the House, and my views are well 
known upon this legislation. 

I supported the bill authorizing an appropriation and adm- 
tional expenditures needed for hospitals throughout the country. 
This bill authorized an expenditure of $6,500,000. This bill 
passed and was approved, and an item added to the second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill making an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. This passed the House, but failed in conference because 
of certain objectionable irrigation items insisted upon by cer- 
. tain Senators from Western States. This appropriation in- 


cluded an item to purchase, on behalf of the Government, the 
hospital at Muskogee now leased by the Government. There 
is no objection to this particular amendment, and I am sure it 
will be enacted at the coming session of Congress. 

I have conducted au active correspondence in an effort to 
secure expeditious action upon every claim of every ex-service 
man in my district and joined with the Oklahoma delegation 
in having a committee of medical examiners sent to Oklahoma 
to personally examine ex-service men who have claims pending. 
This committee is now in Oklahoma, and personal examination 
of every claim should greatly expedite action upon them. In- 
asmuch as the bill just passed extends the time for filing claims 
and makes the finding of certain diseases, including tubercu- 
losis, conclusive proof of their origin in the service, this will 
greatly expedite action upon all claims. 


IMMIGRATION 


The people of the country are perhaps as well advised and 
certainly as deeply interested in immigration legislation as 
upon any other question which came up for consideration dur- 
ing the present session. The act as passed, and reluctantly 
and with a frown signed under protest by the President, recog- 
nizes that the immigration question is a domestic one and that 
we have a right to provide by legislation as to those who may 
come to our shores and as to those whom we may accept as 
citizens of our Nation, r 

The bill as finally passed and approved greatly reduces the 
number of immigrants for the next few years. The Japanese 
and other orientals who are ineligible for citizenship are ex- 
cluded. 

I made a speech on the floor of the House during the con- 
sideration of this bill advocating a reduction of immigrants, 
and yoted for other amendments which were not accepted 
which would have had the effect of further reducing the num- 
ber eligible for admission. The time has come when we must 
be more careful with respect to those whom we admit, and if 
the existing law and this act which amends it are properly en- 
forced all undesirables may be excluded from admission. The 
number of immigrants to be admitted during the coming year 
is reduced to 161,184. This is a very great reduction from the 
year 1907, when 1,285,349 immigrants were admitted to our 
shores. No person should be admitted who is not desirous of 
or capable of becoming a patriotic American citizen, obedient 
to our laws and loyal to our flag. 

THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


During my previous seryice in Congress I voted for the child 
labor law which was held to be unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. I voted for the resolution submitting 
a constitutional amendment to the States, which will empower 
Congress to enact child labor legislation. 

Oklahoma already has splendid child labor laws, Most of 
the States have enacted adequate legislation along this line. 
It is important to child welfare that legislation upon this sub- 
ject be uniform throughout the States. With the adoption of 
this constitutional amendment and the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by Congress it is expected that uniform laws will 
be enacted by the several States to cooperate with such Federal 
legislation as may be enacted. The children of to-day are the 
fathers and mothers of to-morrow. We can not afford to per- 
mit them to be neglected. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Upon returning to Congress in December I introduced a res- 
olution (H. J, Res. 108) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States permitting the President to veto 
any item or appropriation of any bill passed by Congress, I 
made « speech upon a resolution of like tenor during my pre- 
vious service in the House and corresponded with the governors 
of all the States, and with one accord all of them recommended 
this amendment, 

The necessity for the submission of this amendment to the 
States for ratification is emphasized by the action of the Senate 
in adding a very large number of amendments to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill in the closing hours of Congress 
and attempting te force them upon an unwilling Congress, 
Some of these amendments were far-reaching legislation and 
should not be enacted without most careful consideration, while 
others appropriate millions of dollars—eight or ten millions— 
and because the House refused to accept them a filibuster was 
inaugurated and the entire bill defeated, which included the 
most necessary appropriations for many branches of the Gov- 
ernment, among them items for the ex-service men and for 
additional hospital facilities that had already been authorized. 
and this included the appropriation for the hospital at Mus- 
kogee. 
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INDIAN LEGISLATION 


The first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress just adjourned 
has passed more Indian legislation than any previous Congress. 
Legislation of this character greatly affects the people of Okla- 
hema because there are in all 83 Indian tribes in the State. 

Upon returning to Congress I prepared and introduced a bill 
(H. R. 4457) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to hear, determine, and adjudicate all claims which the 
Cherokee Trite of Indians may have against the United States. 
This was the first of the jurisdictional bills enacted. It was 
favorably reported by the Interior Department, by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, of which I am a Member, and by me 
‘reported from the Indian Committee to the House, passed the 
House and the Senate, and was approved by the President 
without a single change or ar.endment. The same is true 
with reference to the Creek jurisdictional bill, H. R. 7913. A 
jurisdictional bill in the same language was passed and ap- 
proved for the Seminole Tribe, and, except for permitting the 
tribal attorneys to assist in the suit, a bill, H. R. 5325, by 
Mr. Carrer in the same language was passed and approved 
for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, A similar jurisdic- 
tional bill was passed for the Wichita and affiliated bands, 
and a bill was favorably reported and passed the House for 
the Ponea Indians, and a bill was favorably reported to permit 
the Delaware Indians to adjudicate their claims. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill carries an ap- 
propriation for the Indian Service, including appropriations 
for the office of the superintendent for the Five Tribes, probate 
attorneys, $150,000 in aid of the public schools in lieu of non- 
taxable Indian lands, $56,300 for the Cherokee, now Sequoyah 
Orphan Training School with an additional appropriation of 
about $10,000 for a hospital, and appropriations for health 
work. Many bills of local importance were also enacted, 

A committee, of which I am a member, was appointed to 
investigate Indian affairs in eastern Oklahoma. It. has ar- 
ranged to meet at Muskogee on September 8, 1924. 

I have urged before Congress and before the Indian Office 
in every possible way and on every occasion the advisability 
of making a per capita payment to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes this summer of all funds they have available for distri- 
bution, and I trust this will be done. The Department of the 
Interior has that authority under the act of February 14, 1920. 
I have also urged the sale of the coal deposits. I have urged 
the dismissal of all tribal officers not necessary for the service 
and have urged the winding up of the affairs of these tribes 
at the earliest possible date, 


RULES 


It is not generally known and appreciated throughout the 
country that under the prior rules of the House there was 
no way to get consideration of a bill favorably reported from 
a committee except (1) by special rule, and this could never 
be secured with reference to local bills; (2) by call of the 
committee reporting the bill upon what is known as Calendar 
Wednesday, and as applied to Indian legislation the Indian 
Committee has not yet had its call during the present ses- 
sion; and (3) by placing the bill upon the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, subject to be stricken off upon the objection 
of a single Member of the House. 

During my six years previous service in the House I fought 
for a liberalization of this rule and finally succeeded in hav- 
ing the unanimous-consent rule modified so that while the 
objection of one Member can prevent the consideration of a 
bill the first time it is reached upon the call of the Consent 
Calendar, it requires three objections the second time. This 
has worked a revolution in the House, It is the most impor- 
tant rule adopted in years. It has resulted in the House be- 
ing able to secure consideration and action upon more impor- 
tant local legislation than at any previous session. Everyone 
now approves of the change in the rule, and the wonder is 
that it had not been adopted years ago. 


SPRECHES 


No Member of Congress can keep up with all of the bills 
pending before Congress. He of course is expected to be 
familiar with those reported from the committee of which he 
is a member, and every Member attempts to familiarize him- 
self with the bills of general importance throughout the en- 
tire Nation and with those which peculiarly affect his district 
and State. I promised my constituents that I would do this 
and have tried to keep my promise. In addition to participat- 
ing in general debate upon a large number of matters I made 
a study of and made speeehes on the floor of the House npon 
the following subjects: 


a An additional appropriation of $1,000,000 for rural mail 
service, 

2. The civil service, showing that it was disregarded in the 
appointment of postal employees. 

8. Extended speech on the subject of agriculture. 

4. Muscle Shoals and cheap nitrate for the farmers, 

5. Osage Indians—a bill affording them additional protection. 

6. Indians—general speech on Indian questions and Indian 
legislation. 

7. Roads—urging the placing of “nontaxable Indian lands“ 
in a class with “ unappropriated public lands.” 

8. Immigration—generai speech in support of restriction of 
immigration, 

9. Speech on winding up of affairs of Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations—adyocating per capita payment for them—and 
speech favoring jurisdictional bills permitting the Five Civl- 
lized Tribes to present their claims to the Court of Claims. 

10. Prohibition. 

1L Tax reduction—general speech discussing question and 
advocating tax reduction. 

12. Soldier legislation—fayoring (a) adjusted compensation, 
(b) supporting amendments to legislation codifying and lib- 
eralizing existing laws, (e) appropriation to purchase hospital 
at Muskogee. 

DEPARTMENTAL WORK AND CORRESPONDENCE 


We have made an effort to give diligent attention to all de- 
partmental matters, attending to every detail, and I am sure 
everyone will agree that we have given prompt attention to all 
matters. We make it a rule to answer every letter and tele- 
gram the day it is received, unless delay is occasioned in getting 
the necessary information from or action by the departments. 
We have innumerable requests and inquiries with reference to 
the approval and assignment of oil and gas leases forwarded to 
the department here, the removal of restrictions on Indian 
lands, letters from ex-service men with reference to applica- 
tions for compensation and hospitalization, applications for 
pensions and increases of pensions of soldiers of all wars, 
petitions for the establishment of rural mail routes, changes 
in routes, and letters, petitions, and telegrams with reference 
te the innumerable bitis introduced in Congress, either favoring 
the legislation, protesting against it, or making some inquiry 
with reference to it. 


NUMBER OF BILLS INTRODUCED 


In order that my constituents may know something of the 
number of bills introduced, with which a Member of Congress 
must keep in touch and familiarize himself, there were intro- 
duced in the Senate during the past session 3,492 bills and 
in the House 9,802 bills, and in addition to this a large 
number of resolutions. These are all referred to appropriate 
committees and by them assigned to the departments affected 
for report, and they later come back to the committees for 
consideration and report and then to their respective Houses, 
and if placed upon the calendar of the House each Member 
must make some examination and study of them. Inquiries are 
made, however, of many bills introduced which have not at the 
time been reported upon by the committees. 

COMMITTES ASSIGNMENTS 


I am on two important committees—(1) the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and (2) the Committee on Education. 

I have attended every meeting of both committees and took 
an active part in all matters coming before them for considera- 
tion, action, and report. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted to invite attention to some of my activities 
during the present session of Congress, affecting the Nation as 
a whole and peculiarly affeeting the people of my district, as 
they are entitled to know what their Representative has accom- 
plished and endeavored to accomplish. I haye worked in entire 
harmony with the other members of the Oklahoma delegation 
in both the House and the Senate, and have had their hearty 
assistance and active support. 

I submit this record to the people of my district for their 
consideration in the hope that it will meet with their approval. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Reconp in connection with the 
remarks I made this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mons consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in connection with the remarks he made this afternoon. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTOx ]. 
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Mr. GCRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are the :gentleman’s remarks in connection 
with the. Bright Angel Trail? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; not directly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ‘objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tr sOoN J. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for ‘five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, last week for 15 hours I sat 
most of the time aud heard the general debate on the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Then an entire day under the five-minute rule 
on the. first paragraph of the bill. I learned a great many 
things that I did not know before. I wás somewhat doubtful 
whether some of them were so or not, but at least some of the 
things I ‘heard I am quite’ sure were not correct. It is in rela- 
tion to some of the latter thut I Wish to speak just a few words. 
With all that I have learned I still do not feel myself competent 
to give information on the bill, so I am not epen to questioning 
on the bill itself. 

Judging from many of the speeches made in connection with 
this bill, one would think that this country were divided into 
just two paris—New England and the rest of the country. 
According to this division we have one portion, New England, 
in which all the manufacturing is done, and the rest of the 
country, in which the farming and other interests are carried. 
I am very glad to accept for the New England States all 
the laurels that may be coming. It is with reluctance that I 
decline any, but this is going a little too strong. The people 
who reside in that matchless little corner of this big country 
have never claimed anything of this sort and they would not 
wish me to let it go unchallenged that they accept it as a trne 
statement of the situation. 

The New England Sates are engaged to a considerable extent 
in manufacturing, and we are very proud of the fact, but so are 
the other States of the Union. Some of you will perhaps be 
astonished to know that the average of the total value of the 
products of manufacture is not as great in the New England 
States as in the other States of the Union. The total value 
of the manufactured products of the United States, according 
to the census of 1920, was, in round numbers, $62,000,000,000 
for one year. Tor the entire 48 States of the Union this is an 
average for each State of the Union of $1,300,000,000, in round 
numbers. Of the $62,000,000,000, the total value of the manu- 
factures in the six New England States is $7,183,000,000, an 
average of $1,200,000,000, or less than the average for the 
other 42 States of the Union. ; 

According to the census of 1920 there are single States that 
have more manufactured products in value than all of the 
six New England States combined. New York, for instance, 
has $8,800,000,000; Pennsylvania has $7,300,000,000, Then fol- 
lows Illinois with a little less than the total for all of New 
England, and then Ohio with over .$5,000,000,000, being but 
slightly behind IIlineis in this regard. As a matter of fact, 
New Jersey, which is rarely heard mentioned here as a manu- 
facturing State, has manufactured products exeeeding in value 
those of five New England States, my own great State of Con- 
necticut included. 

Now, gentlemen, I have brought you these figures so that 
those of you who are preparing speeches to deliver on the 
McNary-Hangen bill. during the remainder of the discussion that 
is to follow may have the facts before you, and not mar a 
good speech by putting in illustrative matter which upon ex- 
amination may indicate that you have not been careful in the 
selection of your data. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Outside of the family tree industry and 
the summer resort industry, what is the chief glory of New 
England? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, New England is an all around fine por- 
tion of the country. We have not only fine old families and 
fine new families, too, and a wonderful summer climate attract- 
ing people from all over the country, but we have other things 
as well. We have manufacturing, of which I have spoken; 


[After a pause] 


we have agricultural interests, which you good people of the 
boundless West sometimes forget; we have wonderful institu- 
tions of learning, and best of all, we have an industrious, happy, 
anil prosperous people. 

Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UPSHAW. 


Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the prospective Democratic 
vice presidential nominee, 

Mr. UPSHAW. May I suggest that New England, especially 
the ‘State of (Connecticut, has proven that it grows splendid 
Congressmen out of the sons of the South. [Applause] 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TTLSON. Tes. 

Mr. LINDBERGER. The gentleman has spoken of the 
McNary-Haugen bill and the speeches which our colleagues 
expect to make in its favor. Does the gentleman think that 
anybody could make a good speech on as bad à bill as the 
MeNary-Hangen bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I said in the begiming that I did not have 
the qualifications entitling me to give information on the bill; 
therefore I am not going to try to give any in answering the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wurre]. I[Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend ‘my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxcond. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will proceed to discuss very 
briefly the subject of transportation as it applies to agricul- 
tural products, especially grain, grain products, hay, and some 
other basic commodities. 

In the discussion of a subject as important, as comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time as complicated as is the subject of 
transportation, one can not cover the entire subject even in a 
cursory or superficial manner. 

However, there are certain phases of the present transpor- 
tation situation which relate to rates on certain commodities 
which to my mind are of very great importance to all the 
people of the country and of especial and imperative interest 
to the agricultural industry of the United States. 

As a basis for my remarks I will direct your attention to the 
general rate reduction, decided May 16, 1922, This was a hori- 
zontal reduction extending to practically all commodities except 
grain, grain products, and hay by approximately 10 per cent. 
This is the first and the only general reduction which has been 
ordered since the peak of high rates was reached by the gen- 
eral order, Ex parte hearings, No. 74, which was made the 
‘basis for the 35 per cent general increase of July, 1920, which, 
in addition to the 25 per cent increase of 1918, resulted in a 
rate from 70 to 80 per cent higher than in 1918, It should be 
stated that 16 months after the promulgation of the big 
increase of 85 per cent, a decrease of one-half of the big 
increase of 35 per cent on grain, grain products, and hay was 
allowed by the commission. 

This reduction was ordered upon a showing that the rates 
on these commodities were unjust, unreasonable, out of the 
line with the rates on other commodities, and were highly 
discriminatory. 

That was the contention of the complainants in the abstract 
of ‘their evidence in asking that the balance of that 35 per 
cent ‘increase should be removed from the product I have 
mentioned. 

It was shown in this case that the effect of the high rate in 
effect from July, 1920, to October, 1921, paralyzed the hay 
industry, This industry had borne an important place in 
commerce previous to that time. But at once after the higher 
rate became effective the business declined and thousands of 
acres of good ‘hay lands were left unharvested because the 
product would not bear the cost of transportation. To use 
the old, common phrase, the rate was higher than the ‘traffic 
would bear, 

In a speech delivered by me here something more than two 
years ago I Strongly contended that reduction in rates would 
stimulate traffic and therefore would not result in loss to the 
carriers. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the opinion of Chairman Me- 
Ghord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, of Commis- 
sioner Potter, of Commissioner Cox, and Commissioner Camp- 
bell, dealing with that concrete proposition, and I think it will 
interest you if you have the time to examine the reports. 

The hay producing and shipping industry has experienced 
considerable stimulation on account of the decreased rates 
effective October 20, 1921, and if the remainder of the 35 per 
cent increase of July, 1920, was removed, hay would no doubt 
resume its former important place in the commerce of the 
country. 

Again, I say ‘the rates on the basic products are too high 
and out of line for the unanswerable fact that the decrease 
in rates on October, 1921. of one-half of the 35 per cent was 
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ordered on the ground and so stated by the commission that 
the rate charged was out of line with rates on other commodi- 
ties, and therefore through that decrease they were brought 
into what was regarded by the commission as a proper relation 
with other commodities. 

Therefore, it necessarily follows that those products or com- 
modities should share in any subsequent general reduction in 
order to maintain the proper relationship established by the 
decrease of October 20, 1921, and if participation in any such 
general reduction is denied those commodities we can not 
escape the conclusion that injustice has been done and the 
former maladjustment restored; and that is exactly what 
happened, The Interstate Commerce Commission refused 
grain, grain products, and hay the benefit of participation in 
the only general reduction which has been ordered since the 
peak of high rates was made effective by the order of July 
29, 1920. ; 

This refusal on the part of the commission to allow the com- 
modities to which I have referred to participate in this general 
10 per cent reduction in rate is, to my mind, unjustified and 
inexcusable. ; 

First, in answer to clearly proven contentions of the com- 
plainants that the wheat and hay producers are in hard 
straits financially, the commission said the needs of commerce 
can not be met if rates are to fluctuate with market prices of 
commodities; i 

Well, I never heard it seriously contended by anyone that 
they should so fluctuate, but the commission is prompt to say 
in the same paragraph of its summary that in any permanent 
or long persistent shift of price leyels the element of value and 
the principle of what the traffic will bear would be given con- 
sideration. 

The commission having recorded this statement, I am here 
to say without fear of successful contradiction that the present 
low price level of wheat is a long, persistent shift of price 
levels—they are out of line in their purchasing power; out of 
line in their ability to bear cost of transportation; out of line 
in the actual relation of car-mile earnings to other commodi- 
ties—and should certainly have fair consideration at the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

All the foregoing facts were set forth in the complainants’ 
abstract of evidence in the pending application and were not 
controverted. I want to say here that this application has been 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission for more 
than 14 months, 

It is a well-known maxim that a rate higher than the traffie 
will bear results in loss to the carriers and paralysis to the 
industry to the products of which the rate is applied. 

This principle has always been recognized in transportation 
and by rate-making bodies. It was argued at length by Com- 
missioner Campbell in explanation and in justification of his 
dissenting opinion to the commission’s adverse report and re- 
fusal to grant the relief asked for. Mr. Commissioner Camp- 
bell said that although the carriers are not earning the pre- 
scribed return of 5.75 per cent that should not necessarily 
deter us from reducing the rates on grain and grain products, 
for there is other traffic which contributes to the revenues of 
the carriers, and increases in the rates thereon may be justified. 
Mr. Campbell also says: 


Furthermore, the duty cast upon us by section 15a does not con- 
stitute a guaranty to the carriers. 

Quoting again, the commissioner says: 

It is generally conceded that in the old days the carriers’ only 
rule was that the rates should earn “all the trafie would bear ”— 
what the trafe will reasonably bear is still a controlling factor, and 
we always give it due weight. 

He says again: 

I think the carriers thought it proper to exact all it was possible 
to exact and still allow the traffic to move. 

I think we should consider it more from the viewpoint of what the 
industry can pay and still live. The evidence in the case is conclu- 
sive that wheat is being raised at a loss. It moves to market because 
it has to, but it moves at a great loss to the producer. Can the in- 
dustry continue to function under present conditions? Clearly not. 


But Mr. Campbell does not disdain to invoke the distressed 
conditions of agriculture as a justification for the reductions 
asked for, and which he felt the commission should approve. On 
this point he makes a most sound and fundamental statement: 


Civilization can not exist without the farmer. The present wave of 
prosperity will not continue unless the farmer is prosperous. Can there 
be much more dire necessity for low rates than is shown in this case? 
To my mind the present record amply justifies the elimination of the 
balance of the 1920 increases as to grain and grain products, 


Yet the petition of the complainants was denied. But you 
will note the commission notified the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe that in consideration of this case, and good cause ap- 
pearing therefor, the case is referred for further hearing, 
and was so referred recently in the city of Washington and 
heard before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and addi- 
tional testimony was taken of record. 

Let me call attention to the evidence submitted in this sup- 
plementary hearing. The complainants have clearly proven 
their case from every reasonable point of view. 

In the case to which I have referred, wherein complaint was 
filed in behalf of all grain and hay shippers of the State of 
Kansas—with other States in the western group, intervening 
with like complaint—the petition alleges, as before stated, that 
freight rates on grain, grain products, and hay in carloads be- 
tween points in the western group as defined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (that group being mainly the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Texas) are unjust, 
unreasonable, unnecessarily discriminatory, and unduly preju- 
dicial, and in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

And it was further alleged, and to my mind clearly proven, 
that considering farm costs of producing grain and hay as com- 
pared with farm and market prices of such commodities, the 
existing rates between points in the western group are prohib- 
itory and operate to the serious disadvantage of shippers of those 
commodities, 

RAISE IN RATES AND CAUSES GIVEN 


It is still fresh in the minds of everyone how the carriers. 
through their representatives, pleaded before committees of 
Congress during the pendency of the consideration of the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act and afterwards before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—in the first instance, to secure 
legislation favorable to their interests, and, secondly, to secure 
an enormous increase in rates after the railroads were re- 
stored to their owners. 

I do not blame them in the least. The necessity for more 
and better equipment was recognized by all—and many ship- 
pers intervened with the carriers to secure better equipment 
and approved a reasonable advance in rates to attain that re- 
sult—and the commission proceeded, under authority of law 
conferred in the transportation act, to grant such rates as in 
their Judgment would permit the carriers to earn the fair return 
as provided for and defined in subdivisions 2 and 8 in section 
15d of the said act. What has been the result? 

First, it is common knowledge that the entire transporta- 
tion system is on the most efficient basis ever known in its 
entire history. We hear no complaint of car shortage from any 
quarter whatever. Commenting on this very subject, in rela- 
tion to the movement of cattle from Texas to the Kansas City 
market, the Daily Drovers Telegram said in a recent article 
that there has never been such good service at any time in 
the past, even before the war. ‘Trainloads of cattle from the 
central Texas territory are arriving in Kansas City in 36 
hours which were formerly required to be unloaded and fed, 
but now, on account of the improved service, are mored con- 
tinuously without unloading, much to the advantage of the 
service and, frankly stated, to the very great satisfaction of 
the shippers. That the service is the best ever known is claimed 
by the carriers and is admitted by their patrons. 

The rates now in force on grain, grain products, and hay 
between points in the western group bear down very heavily 
upon those particular commodities, and there are hundreds of 
thoughtful persons with extensive experience in such matters 
who have investigated the subject and have compared the rates 
on those commodities with rates on other commodities who 
believe that the rates are unjust, unreasonable, and discrimi- 
natory. 

That, in brief, was the contention of the complainants in the 
case now pending asking for the removal of the last one-half 


"of the 35 per cent increase of October, 1920. There is, I believe, 


no more equitable basis of comparison for the ascertainment 
of what is a just and reasonable rate than a comparison of 
the car-mile earnings, giving fair consideration to the relative 
cost of the equipment used by the carrier. 

First, in relation to hay, it is interesting to note the effect 
of the 35 per cent increased rates effective July 6, 1920. That 
is the great big increase of 35 per cent, which, on top of the 
horizontal 25 per cent increase ordered by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads in 1918, made the rate 169 as to 100 before 
the roads were taken over. Well, the effect of this increase 


on the hay industry can best be shown by quoting from the 
commission’s summing up of the evidence in this case, wherein 
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the complainants appeared asking for decreased rates on grain, 
| grain products, and hay, as before stated. 

It may be stated that the increase in the rates on hay intra- 
state and interstate resulted in a rate 70 per cent higher than 
immediately before the Government operations, although in 
many instances the rates on these commodities have been sub- 
jected to much greater increases, Of course it is known that 
the Increase on corn, oats, and barley approximated and in 
some instances exceeded 80 per cent. Now, just one more in- 
stance as to the effect on hay, and then I will go back to grain 
and grain products. 

In the hearing referred to, Newton C. Campbell, president 
of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association (rec. 3751), testi- 
fied that Kansas City was the world's greatest hay market, 
and in discussing Exhibit 22a (rec. 8755), attention was di- 
rected to an increase of 20,452 cars of hay received at Kansas 
City in years 1020 compared with 1913; and a very material 
decrease of 24,423 received at Kansas City in two years; 1922 
compared with 1920, and it was the opinion of this witness 
that this decline in the number of cars received at Kansas 
City was due to the fact that the transportation charges on 
hay prohibit the movement over the long hauls that it neces- 
sarily takes. At record 488 this witness stated: 


In fact, It is a foregone conclusion, after the period of time that 
has elapsed since this freight advance, that the increase In freight 
rates, with the return to approaching normal on farm products in 
other sections, has resulted in this diminution of receipts. 


At record 490, the same witness continued: 


It is a fact that in some sections of Kansas thousands of acres 
of prairie grass were not harvested at all this past year or the year 
before, for the reason that the farmer could not afford to take the 
chance of putting it up under values that existed at the time. Previ- 
ous to the advances in freight rates, a great deal of alfalfa hay 
was forwarded from as far west as Colorado to as far east as New 
York State, but since the advances in freight rates that trade has 
been entirely cut off and the dairy interests have resorted to the use 
of timothy and clover, which are merely substitutes for alfalfa, be- 
cause they can not afford to pay the present price that the present 
transportation rates make necessary to charge for that hay. 


At record 406, Mr. Campbell further declared: 


In conelusson I just want to say that the transportation of hay 
has been the outgrowth of 20 years amoug dealers and farmers 
in the territory tributary to Kansas City, That hay is indigenous to 
the country in the West; It has to move to the territory where hay 
fx not grown, and it can not moye under the present burden of trans- 
portation charges, 


And again, at record 3770, the witness, Mr. Campbell, says: 


Now, I will say this: The hay business is In the worst condition that 
it bas been in for years, and it may be that hay has no place in com- 
merce; I do not know, 


The distressed conditions of agricuiture are not especially in- 
voked. Were I so inclined, I might with great propriety 
plead that especial favor should be accorded the products 
of agriculture in fixing the burdens of transportation, and 
justify the plea on the ground of great public necessity. But 
T elect to plead only on the ground that the products of agricul- 
ture shall be accorded a square deal. 

It is self-evident that agriculture supplies the primary im- 
perative wants of mankind. This statement needs no argu- 
ment, Suspend’ for a single day the supply of sustenance 
that flows constantly from the soil and there would be suf- 
fering; suspend it for a week and there would be extreme dis- 
tress; a month and the great and populous cites would be 
tenantless; the world would be a “lump of death, a chaos of 
hard clay.” 

But I seek not to convince you by the conjury of such 
argument, except only in so far as to say that if the necessity is 
so universally known and so universally admitted is it not 
strange that instead of being favored, as would seem most 
natural, that instead of being given at least fair and equi- 
table treatment by the carriers and the rate-making powers, 
as would seem most just, those products. should be grossly 
discriminated against as they are to-day. 

Does this appear to any Member of the House as a broad 
assertion? If so, then hear the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
nas expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman three min- 
utes more. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Kansas be permitted to proceed for additional 
minutes without interruption. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. That would be magnanimous if it 
could be done. I could finish in that time: 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is not in order. The time is 
in charge of the gentlemen in charge of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. In the statement of their case— 
in the abstract of the evidence and in the closing argument in 
the case, asking reduced rates on grain, grain products, and 
hay, it was shown clearly that the rates on these commodities 
in the western group are unreasonable and grossly discrimina- 
tory; and this statement is borne out by the strongest kind of 
evidence. 

I think I hear, and very naturally, the inquiry that if all 
this is true, then why does not the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission afford the requisite relief? Well, that is a question I 
have asked many, many times, and it has been asked by the 
American farmer thousands of times: 

What is the evidence? I have called your attention to the 
case of hay. Now, let us look at grain. To my mind the 
strongest evidence is the fact that the record of car-mile earn- 
ings on grain are higher, much higher, than the car-mile 
revenue on all traffic—and mark what I say in this connec- 
tion. While it is true that grain rates have not been increased, 
by orders of the commission, by a greater percentage than 
rates on other commodities, yet it is a fact that during the 
period from 1913 to 1921 car-mile earnings on grain increased 
91.23 per cent by the increase of loading capacity per car, as 
compared with 43.51 per cent on all carload traffic. ‘This is 
not fair to the products of agriculture and constitutes an un- 
Just discrimination. Clearly agriculture can not come. back 
under the handicap of such injustice. 

Especial attention is directed to the fact that in 1913 the 
car-mile revenue on grain was at a ratio of 148 per cent of 
the rate on all car-mile revenues, and in 1921 it was 198.17. 
This startling increase In the car-mile earnings on grain is 
irrefutable proof that grain is paying an unjust portion of the 
burden of transportation. 

Let me pause here to say that you have the record here 
available, and you have an imperative duty resting upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the great rate-making body. 
of this country, to give the products of agriculture a square 
deal in comparison with the products of other industries, and 
in that respect we can accomplish much relief for agriculture, 
[Applause.] 

Saad ee The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. And how any member of a rate- 
making body with a fair conception of the equities of the situa- 
tion, a fair consideration for the rights of agriculture and the 
interests of the public, shall fail to give weight to these facts 
is more than I can tell. 

Further, it was conclusively shown that the reductions asked 
for in the pending case are in harmony with the provisions con- 
tained in section 16a of the transportation act when certain 
abnormal expenditures for the year 1923 in the western group 
are considered, for it is shown in the record that $53,000,000 in 
excess of normal expenditures was set aside for equipment by 
the carriers, and if this amount had been applied to the true 
net earnings it would have provided a sum in excess of the fair 
return in the western group. 

When the big general increase was made on July 20, 1920; 
prices were at their peak, wages were the highest ever known, 
but in less than eight months the extreme force of the read- 
Justment was being felt. 

It is admitted by carriers, and it is fundamental, that a rate 
higher than the trafie will bear ean only result in depression 
and practical extinction of the industry affected and in loss of 
traffic to the transportation company. 

‘Transportation, industry, and commerce are interdependent. 

It is futile to say the country can not prosper without trans- 
portation and at the same time deny that the carriers are 
equally dependent on traffic; And the freest interchange of the 
products of all industry entering into general use and consump- 
tion on a relatively equitable cost of distribution is essential; 
yes, I say it is imperatively necessary to the prosperity of all 
the industries of the country and also to the business of trans- 
portation. 

Any distinc., palpable maladjustment of rates which dis- 
eriminates against a basic commodity can not but suppress its 
very life and result also in great loss to the carrier, The appli- 
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cation of the horizontal percentage method of changing rates, 
introduced by Director General McAdoo, has resulted in grave 
maladjustments, and its continued employment by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can have no other effect than to 
perpetuate these maladjustments. 

I have believed and have many times stated that a very 
serious discrimination in rates against grain, grain products, 
and hay has operated since the general order of May 16, 1922, 
making a general reduction in rates of approximately 10 per 
cent on all traffic in the country except grain, grain products, 
and hay, and while it is true that there had been a previous 
reduction in rates on those commodities, it was made solely 
on the ground that those commodities were out of line with 
rates on other commodities and the reduction made at that 
time—October 20, 1921—was justified by the record, which 
showed that they were unjust and unreasonable and out of line 
with rates on other commodities. 

And the commission said in that case, without detailing the 
results of a study of the exhibits in the case: 


It seems to be indicated that the earnings on grain traffic are rela- 
tively somewhat high, 


This being the case it inevitably and inescapably followed 
that agricultural commodities should have shared in the gen- 
eral reduction of May 16, 1922, in order to maintain the rela- 
tion put into effect by the previous readjustments. 

The representatives of the carriers claimed in the case now 
pending, in substance, that the reductions would not amount 
to much to the individual farmer. One proponent of the car- 
riers tried to show us in a speech at Mankato during the pend- 
ency of the application of the complainants, the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission and other similar commissions of other 
States as interveners, that if the benefits of the 10 per cent re- 
duction as of May 16, 1922, should have extended to the basic 
commodities, that it would not have been greatly worth while 
and would probably not have benefited the individual farmer in 
excess of $30 each per annum, which the gentleman did not 
Seem to realize would amount to the enormous aggregate 
of $180,000,000 per year. 

No stronger argument for the reduction asked for can be 
found than in the universally admitted rule that a rate the 
traffic will bear will always stimulate the movement of the 
product to which it is applied, and therefore produce greater 
revenues for the carriers. 

It is significant that the commission in its decision granting 
the decreased rates of 1921 gave great consideration to the then 
prevailing distressed condition of agriculture and also to the 
fact that the readjustments subsequent to 1920 had operated 
much more detrimentally upon agriculture than upon other 
industries. 

I am pleased to see some evidences of returning prosperity to 
many branches of our agriculture. The sheep and wool produc- 
tion interests, under the stimulus of the emergency tariff and 
the general tariff act, have maintained a stable and prosperous 
status for two and one-half years past. The same is true of 
cattle but in a lesser degree. The corn farmer with abundant 
yields is receiving remunerative prices at the railroad station 
and at the feeders’ cribs. 

Wheat and swine, largely due to overproduction and high 
freight charges, are relatively much lower than the products of 
the factory. I have great confidence that the agriculture of the 
Nation will soon experience its full share of the general pros- 
perity now enjoyed by almost every other industry in the Na- 
tion, a prosperity more widely diffused and incomparably 
greater than is enjoyed by any other country in the world. 

DISSENTING VIEWS 


No more convincing argument for decreased rates on grain, 
grain products, and hay has been presented by anyone at any 
time since the 35 per cent advance ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 29, 1920, than is found in the argu- 
ment of Chairman McChord, dissenting from the decision of the 
commission in so far as it refused to make the general 10 per 
cent reduction applicable to grain, grain products, and hay. 
Among other things, Mr. McChord said: 


In so far as it results in a reduction of rates, I assent to the report 
in this case, but I am not in full accord with it. 

At this time I am opposed to fixing a rate of annual return on the 
aggregate value of the railway property, and in any event to a rate 
of 5.75 per cent. If a rate of return is to be fixed at all I think it 
should not exceed 5.5 per cent, which was that fixed by Congress at a 
time when conditions were at their worst, and which seems to me not 
only adequate for present purposes but for future adjustments. 

I think that the times and conditions plainly demand reductions in 
rates on all materials and products that are basic in industry and in 


nize as the lowest available for some time to come. Nothing less will 
quiet the prevalent unrest and agitation for lower transportation costs 
and encourage the needed healthy flow of traffic. The more nearly we 
approximate the admissible limits of reduction the more effectually will 
we obtain that stabilization of rates which is conceded to be essential 
to a full and country-wide resumption of business. 

In my judgment the general reductions now decreed fall short of 
full attainment of the desired end. The record convinces me that the 
present level of rates on the basie articles is now operating as a 
serious burden upon commerce and should be materially reduced, and 
that upon a considerably lower level of rates, with an induced higher 
level of traffic activity, not only will the carriers secure more net revs 
enue but the prosperity of the country as a whole will be greatly 
enhanced. 


Commissioner Potter, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, comments in part as follows: 


The percentage increases authorized by Ex parte 74 resulted in 
disproportionate increases upon long-haul traffic. The effect was 
seriously to disturb relationships between competing communities, with 
resulting prejudice and injustice. The short-haul class rate and the 
less-than-carload traffic is less remunerative than the long-haul carload 
commodity traffic. Therefore, when called upon to eliminate a portion 
of the increases authorized by Ex parte 74, we should first correct the 
injustice of that decision by giving preference in reduction to carload 
and long-haul traffic. 

The theory upon which reductions bave been made since Ex parte 74 
on certain traffic instead of on all was that such reductions were re- 
quired in justice to the traffic to which they applied and in order to 
bring such traffic into proper relation with traffic as a whole. No 
unlawful preferential—this relates te decreases on grain and by- 
products and hay—treatment was intended when such reductions were 
made. The reductions now required do not increase the reduction here- 
tofore made upon agricultural products, livestock, and certain other 
commodities, As the reductions heretofore made were to remove in- 
justice and establish a proper level and relation as between commodi- 
ties, it seems to me that in distributing the prospective surplus now 
available for reduction such commodities should share. 


Commissioner Lewis, in his opinion, brought out the following 
interesting observation : 


There are commodities and raw materials that are basic to existence, 
to industry, and to readjustment, on which transportation charges are 
relatively and absolutely too high. They are out of proper relationship 
to the selling prices of the commodities and constitute not only malad- 
justments at home but most unfavorably affect us in world competition. 
Making these commodities and materials more cheaply available to 
consumers and manufacturers would contribute to reduction of costs 
of living, relief in the housing situation, maintenance of productivity 
of the soll, increased employment, and stimulation of buying. 

The fullest possible measure available for reductions should be ap- 
plied in conformity with the guiding principles which were the founda- 
tion of our order in rates on grain, grain products, and hay (64 I. C. C. 
85), and of our recommendations in National Livestock Shippers League 
et al. (63 I. C. C. 107), on which the carriers acted and which the car- 
riers accepted as the basis for their voluntary 10 per cent reduction 
in rates on products of the soil. 


Commissioner Cox, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made the following comment in the course of his opinion: 


Our railroads are national institutions and are vitally necessary to 
the industrial prosperity of the Nation, but if our transportation sys- 
tems fail to provide a comprehensive and efficient service to the people 
of our country at a rate which will bear a proper relation to the value 
of the service and price of the commodity, then must all industry suffer 
in the same proportion as our transportation systems fail to measure 
up to their opportunity and responsibility. 

The productivity of the soll is one of our country's greatest assets, 
and the prosperity of our agricultural interests is refiected in all other 
lines of industry, including transportation, Agriculture was one of 
the first industries to feel the depression in 1921. Prices of farm 
products fell, in some instance, far below pre-war levels. 

I do not concur in the views of the majority that rates on all com- 
modities should be reduced at this time, and it is a matter of record 
that many commodities at present rate levels are not bearing more than 
a just share of the transportation burden. 

It is my judgment that the amount available for reduction at this 
time should be applied to agricultural products, raw materials, and 
basic commodities which are essential to the reestablishment of indus- 
try, the reemployment of labor, and which could at once be reflected in 
reduced living costs. 


Mr. Chairman, in common with most of the Members of this 
House, I believe, I approved the commission for the promptitude 
with which it acted when the railroads were in distress largely 
as a result of mismanagement while under Federal adminis- 


our existence as a people to a level that business interests will recog- | tration, and I believe the people generally approve of those 
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steps by which the carriers have been brought to their present 
state of efficiency and prosperity, but I can not approve of a 
continuance of a rate structure that, since the railroads have 
been made whole and prosperous, penalizes the great basic 
industries that supply the tonnage that has built up this pros- 
perity. I regret exceedingly, more than I am able to state in 
mere words, that the commission has not acted with its former 
alacrity and readjusted the rate structure so that these basic 
industries would not continue to bear an impraper share of the 
burden of transportation charges and so that they, like the rail- 
roads, might be brought back to a condition of well-being and 
prosperity. I fear, Mr. Chairman, that a continuance of the 
present policy of inaction on the part of the commission will 
force the public to the conclusion that this great body, whose 
purpose should be to serve the whole public, is less zealous when 
the shippers are in dire distress than when it is the railroads 
that are suffering. I hope that the very near future will de- 
velop action by the commission so fair and so just to the ship- 
ping public that such a conclusion will be averted and that this 
great Government agency will not fall under the condemnation 
and displeasure of the people of the country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems clear that the 
agricultural interests of the country are not to receive any 
relief from the present session of Congress. The House is 
“bluffing along” with the MeNary-Haugen bill. Although it 
may pass the House it is very clear that it is not intended by 
those in control of legislation that it shall become a law. It is 
only the most unreasoning optimism that allows anyone to be- 
lieve that anything will be done. It is the obvious purpose of 
the leadership of Congress to pass some sort of pretense of 
agricultural relief measure through the House and then leave 
it hanging on high as a bait for the farmer voters in the next 
election, and in the meantime to adjourn Congress. 

It is also clear that the filibuster against the Howell-Barkley 
railroad labor bill has been successful. A special rule has been 
sought, but it will not be granted. The bill will not be further 
considered—the filibuster has won. The committee discharge 
rule adopted by the House has proved to be a failure; it is 
not within the power of the House to pass a measure, although 
a clear majority be on the affirmative side. 

With this situation presented, I ask what is left to be done 
by a conscientious Member of Congress who believes that the 
Howell-Barkley bill should be passed, who believes that some 
reasonable and proper relief for agriculture should be granted? 
It seems to me that there is only one thing to do, and that is 
to retaliate against the arrogant minority which has elected 
to place a gag in the mouth of the Congress, We should refuse 
to adjourn [applause] until those measures have been dealt 
with. I think the majority should demand of the minority 
the right to legislate on these two measures, at least, before 
they turn from pretended statesmanship into the frank and 
open playing of politics. 

I for one want it distinctly understood that I shall oppose 
any effort for adjournment of Congress until legislation upon 
the subjects of agricultural relief and railroad labor legislation 
has had consideration by Congress. I do not know whether 
there will be anybody else to stand with me, but I would be 
glad to see the majority, which are entitled to rule, assert them- 
selves and refuse to adjourn. 

We have it in our power by refusing to adjourn to compel 
the leadership to accord us an opportunity for action. I for 
one am willing to take that method of geting something done. 
I would be glad to see the majority assert its rights, and I trust 
a movement will be put on foot both in the House and the Sen- 
ate to see to it that we do not adjourn until we have considered 
these measures and Members have had some opportunity to ex- 
press themselves by voting upon them. ‘That is a right which 
as Members of Congress we are entitled to. It is a right which 
our constituents are entitled to. They will ask of us, How it is 
you have allowed yourselves to be so thwarted by a minority; 
why did you not refuse to adjourn? What will be our answer 
when we go back home? For my part my answer will be that 
I did all in my power to prevent an adjournment and to secure 
action by the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes also to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes, 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, in the present unsettled con- 
ditions of our political life I believe it would be interesting 
to recount the origin and growth and future of our various 
political parties. I do not know that I can do it in the allotted 


time, and therefore I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, political 
pnie are simply the political expression of economic inter- 
es 

It is therefore only natural that class interests. should sooner 
or later prevail. The trouble in our country is that the class 
interests of the capitalist class prevail in both of our big 
political parties, 

WHY WE HAVE “BLOCS” 

The producers of the country—the people who work with 
brain and brawn—the workingmen in the cities and the farm- 
ers have no political party of their own to express their eco- 
nomic interests. 

And that is also the reason why we have these various 
“blocs” in our Congress. We have the “farmer bloc,” the 
“railroad bloc,” the “ soldiers’ bloc,” and several other blocs. 
It is simply nonsensical to denounce these “ blocs” in the papers 
so long as these economic interests have no other way to ex- 
press their demands. 

ARE AS NECESSARY AS MACHINES IN INDUSTRY 

And it is also nonsensical of certain reformers to despair of 
all parties. These reformers simply want to elect “ good men,” 
without any regard as to parties or party principles. 

I consider this a fallacy. 

Parties are as necessary to our political life as are machines 
to our industrial life. And it is therefore dangerous for a party 
to depend entirely on one individual—it is as bad as to have a 
machine depend entirely on one screw or one lever. 

PARTIES CARRY RESPONSIBILITY 


We must not forget that no matter how rotten a party may 
be, it is responsible to the voters of its ticket for the selection 
of its candidates. These candidates may prove to be rascals, 
Nevertheless the party that selected them is responsible. 

The Republican Party may be bad. No doubt in the opinion 
of many people it is very bad. But it will be held responsible— 
and is responsible—for Fall, Daugherty, and the rest of the 
dark gentry. ` 

The Democratic Party may be bad, No doubt in the opinion 
of many people it is very bad. Yet it can not shirk its respon- 
sibility for McAdoo and Palmer and Doheny and its other 
“oily blessings.” 

Even Tammany in New York and the Gray Wolves of Chi- 
cago are to a certain extent always held responsible. 

“@o0op MAN" FALLACY 


In an organization concentrated around one man, however 
no matter how good the man may be—nobody is really respon- 
sible. 

The “good man“ the person of the office seeker is every- 
thing—principle counts for little or nothing. Political life be- 
comes a question of “ catch-as-catch-can ” as long as it lasts, 

Therefore, I say voters should organize politically accord- 
ing to their economic interests. And our old parties started 


in that way. 
AS TO PARTY NAMES 


Party names have nothing to do with it, of course. 

Thus Democracy simply means in Greek the rule of the 
“demos ”—the people. The Republican Party derives its name 
from “res publica ”—the Latin for Government by the people. 

The names of the two old parties express the same thing, 
and, although originally both were formed for a different 
purpose, both stand for the same kind of capitalism to-day. 

Let us review in a few words the history of parties in 
America. 

HAVE INHERITED TWO-PARTY SYSTEM FROM ENGLAND 

We have inherited our political ideas of government and 

our two-party system very largely from England. 
“NOT WORTH A CONTINENTAL” 

When the young Republic of 13 States started, the first 
trouble facing our country was the question of money. The 
current bills of Congress were unpaid. Millions of dollars of 
continental paper money that were issued by Congress were 
worth about 1 cent and at most 2 cents on the dollar, That 
is how the popular saying “ Not worth a continental” origi- 
nated. 

The Congress of the United States fell into utter disrepute. 
Even Washington himself was discouraged. That was the 
time when the Constitutional Conyention was called and the 
Constitution framed. 
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In the beginning there were two parties—the Federalists 
and the Anti-Federalists. 


ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF OUR FIRST PARTIES 

The Federalists were the forerunners of the present Repub- 
lican Party. Their foremost leaders—Hamilton, Madison, and 
others--were mainly responsible for framing the Constitution. 
They represented the well-to-do class—the merchants, bankers, 
land speculators, and their following. 

The Anti-Federalists, under the leadership of Jefferson, 
Mason, Lyon, and others, represented the farmers, planters, 
and small shopkeepers. They were deeply in debt to English 
creditors who had advanced money and manufactured goods, 
especially to the planters of the South. 

The foreign treaties provided that these debts must be 
paid, although the Colonies had won their political independ- 
ence from England. This debtor class and the common people 
in general were therefore very dissatisfied with the treaties 
and with the Federal Government. 

INFLUENCE OF FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Abont that time the French Revolution broke out, and the 
radical party, the Jacobins, controlled France for some time 
and inaugurated the reign of terror. 

The French Revolution profoundly influenced the first politi- 
cal parties in our country. 

The followers of Alexander Hamilton, now proud of the name 
“Federalist,” and inclined to be aristocratic, drew back in 
fright as they heard of the cruel deeds committed during the 
French reign of terror, They turned savagely upon the friends 
of the French Revolution in our country and denounced every- 
body as a “Jacobin” who did not condemn loudly enough the 
French Republic. 

A Massachusetts preacher assailed “the atheistic and- an- 
archistic and immoral principles of the French Republic.” And 
then he proceeded, with equal passion, to attack Thomas 
Jefferson and the Anti-Federalists, whom he charged with 
spreading French propaganda and betraying America. He 
sald: 

Of all traitors they are the most criminal; of all villains they are 
the most infamous and detestable. 

JEFFERSON'S OPINION OF ADAMS 

Then came the campaign of 1796, when John Adams was 
elected President by a majority of only 4 votes over Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The Anti-Federalists were enraged and cast off all restraint. 
In honor of republican France and in opposition to what they 
called “the monarchial tendencies of the Federalists” they as- 
sumed the name “ Republican” for their party. The name 
“Democratic” was attached later. At that time it applied 
only to the obscure and very much despised little class of agi- 
tators who called themselves Democrats, but were denounced 
as “ demagogues” by all the respectable people. Nevertheless, 
the name “ Democrat” was attached to the “ Republican“ a few 
years later. 0 

John Adams was not a popular man. In one of his books 
he had declared himself in favor of government by an aris- 
tocracy of talent and wealth,” and for this the Republican- 
Democrats never forgave him. 

And while Chief Justice Marshall, for instance, found him 
“a sensible, plain, candid, good-tempered man,” Jefferson could 
see in him nothing but a monocrat,“ which was Jefferson’s 
term for a despot. And Jefferson also called him an “Anglo- 
man,” by which he probably meant what we call an “Anglo- 
maniac” nowadays, : 

PRACTICALLY AT WAR WITH FRANCE 

Then came the quarrel with France because the French Gov- 
ernment sent home our American minister in Paris, and de- 
manded an annual tribute from the United States as a price 
for continued friendship. 

This insult united all parties in America for a moment. It 
gave occasion to the great slogan: “ Millions for defense, not 
a cent for tribute.” Preparations for war with France were 
made. Indeed, fighting actually began en the high seas, and 
went on without a formal declaration of war until the year 
1800. Napoleon soon became a power, however, and a treaty 
was made with him. 

ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS RESISTED 


And flushed with success, the Federalists decided to put an 
end to French influence in America and to silence Republican- 
Democratic opposition. They therefore passed two drastic 
laws in the summer of 1798—the alien and sedition acts—the 
model for our infamous espionage act, only the eighteenth cen- 
tury model was not nearly as vicious as the twentieth century 
copy. 


These acts dug the grave of the Federalist Party. Thomas 
Jefferson was quick to take advantage and drafted a set of 
resolutions declaring the sedition laws null and void, and these 
resolutions were passed by the Kentucky, Legislature in 1798 
and transmitted to all other States for consideration. 

In the neighboring State of Virginia, Madison and Mason 
led a movement against the alien and the sedition laws, and 
the Virginia Legislature also passed resolutions condemning 
these laws. Even Hamilton disapproved of them in New York. 

THE “BOLSHEVIKS” OF THR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Thus the Federalists were not in a position to make a good 
campaign. They tried to discredit their opponents by calling 
them “Jacobins” and Democrats,“ which in those days had 
the same sound as the words “Bolshevik” and “anarchists” 
to-day; but these terms have been weakened by excessive use. 

ORIGIN OF PRESENT-DAY PARTIDS 

The election of 1800 meant the end of the Federalists, and 
the ascendancy of the power of the Republican Democratic 
andl which soon after called itself proudly the Democratic 

arty. 

The Whigs later on took the place of the Federalists as a 
conservative political organization, although the Democrats 
soon became conservative enouzh and even standpatters, es- 
pecially on the question of slavery. 

The Whig Party was wrecked on the slavery question. It 
did not dare to take a decisive stand either way on this im- 
portant issue and was rent to pieces by its factions. 

The Democratic Party also failed to understand the simple 
fact that capitalism rests on wage labor, and this is the reason 
why the Republican Party was founded and grew up. It was 
the immediate result ef a combination of free soilers, aboli- 
tionists, and remnants of the Whig Party. 

The Republican Party solved one great and important ques- 
tion, the question of chattel slavery. a 

REPUBLICAN PARTY FAVORITE ORGANIZATION OF BIG BUSINESS 

And the Republican Party did not take up that question as a 
Measure of humanity or brotherly love, but because chattel 
slavery was inconsistent with modern capitalism and did not 
pay, And since slave labor did not pay in the Northern States 
and manufacturing establishments the slaves naturally were 
sold to the South. i 

Modern capitalism rests upon wage labor—not chattel slavery. 

The abolitionists and the antislavery agitators had, of course, 
their ideals in view, but with the practical politicians of that 
— the question as largely a matter of business and business 
solely. 

The Republican Party of the early day was the party of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Abraham Lincoln. 
It very soon became the party of the businessmen of the coun- 
try, and as business grew big it became the organization of 
“big business,” And thus it has become naturally the party 
of Elbert H. Gary and of Andrew W. Mellon, and just as natu- 
rally, also, the party of Albert B. Fall, Harry M. Daugherty, 
and Harry F. Sinclair. 

But the Democratic Party of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson can also point with “ pride” to Edward Doheny, A. 
Mitchell Palmer, and William G. McAdoo. 

Because of the split in the Republican ranks the Demo- 
cratic Party won the election in 1912. Woodrow Wilson’ was 
at the helm in 1914, when the World War broke out. 

BIG FINANCIERS AND MUNITION MAKERS OWNED BOTH 

In spite of all the democratic and “liberal” phrases of the 
author of the New Freedom, Wall Street and the big financiers 
and the munition makers and profiteers very soon owned the 
Wilson administration. 

And while high finance prefers to deal with the Republican 
Party, high finance well understands the advantage of coming 
to terms with the Democrats. And thus at that time also it 
had the “unstinted” and “unlimited” use of both political 
organizations for the war and during the war. 

INDICATES WASTE AND PROMOTES ROTTENNESS 

It seems to indicate waste and lack of efficiency, however, that 
our capitalists support two parties. Our “best citizens” are 
thus put to the necessity of paying campaign contributions to 
two organizations—contributions which reach millions of dol- 
lars at national elections. 

Moreover, since the existence of the two parties is super- 
fluous, both of them often become rotten and corrupt. 

The only excuse for this condition was given by Arthur 
Brisbane, a gifted writer, in his column. He said: 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY “ SPAKE TIRE” ON BIG BUSINESS BAND WAGON 

While the Republican Party is dominated by crooked big business, 
the people also know that the Democratic Party is the spare tire” 
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of crooked big business. That Democratic “spare tire“ is carried on 
the back of the big business band wagon, to be used in case a Republi- 
can tire should accidentally blow out. 
And some voters conclude that they would rather haye Republican 
crookedness with some efficiency than Democratic crookedness without 
any efficiency. 


This exeuse may hold good for voters who follow in the train 
of big business, which needs the Democratic “spare tire.” It 
is no excuse at all, however, as far as the rest of the people 
are concerned. We do not need two capitalist parties, and, in 
fact, could spare both of them. 

WORLD WAR CRIME DEADENED CONSCIENCE 

There can be no question that the late World War, which in 
itself was probably the greatest crime against humanity ever 
perpetrated since recorded history and into which we were 
drawn through the propaganda instigated by our big financiers, 
has thoroughly spoiled the morals of our people, and has es- 
pecially deadened the conscience of our business men. 

And right here let me say a few words about “ business ” and 
“business men.” 

THE DRIVEL ABOUT “ BUSINESS METHODS ” 

If there is any fetish in this country to-day it is the word 
“business.” If a man is a “business man” he is supposed to 
be the embodiment of all ability and of every virtue. But the 
fact is that our business men very often by business necessity 
become dishonest. That at least is frequently found in the 
case of “ big business.” 

And the big politician simply applies these “big business 
principles” to politics. If the business man is not in business 
for his health, neither is the politician. He wants his share. 
And there you have the explanation of Teapot Dome, of the 
California leases, and a thousand other grafts, big and small. 

Therefore, we socialists warn the voters not to be caught 
by the current drivel about “ business methods” and “ business 
principles.” A government is not a personal matter, like a pri- 
vate business. A government should be managed to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest mass, regardless of profits. 

STRONG ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


And for that reason we socialists do not attack the Democrats 
and the Republicans personally as “bad men.” No intelligent 
man longer believes in the elevation of so-called “ good men” 
to office as a panacea for social ills. Yet personal honesty is 
very important. It must go hand in hand with good principles 
and with a strong organization to caforce these principles. 

MUST AWAKEN SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


Therefore socialists are deeply interested in honesty in govern- 
ment, 

Socialism can never take root in a commonwealth that is 
absolutely corrupt. A social democracy can never be established 
in a nation that is thoroughly rotten. More than any other 
citizens, more than any other political party, the socialists 
are interested in unearthing corruption, weeding out graft, and 
fighting moral decay. 

More than any other class of voters, we are interested in 
awakening the social conscience of the people. 

MUST REMOVE CAUSES AND TEMPTATION 


A new political alignment has become an absolute necessity. 
But it must be honest, consistent, and give the people relief, 

It must, above all, stand for measures that remove causes of 
corruption and take away the temptation for corruption. 

It must bring more and more activities that are necessary for 
the weifare of all under the control of all. 

And it must also try to enact legislation that will enable the 
individual to live a freer and fuller life. Therefore, such a 
party must take special care of the needs of the city worker and 
of the farmer. 

And this is where the trouble comes in, as far as reformers 
are concerned. A political party can not be judged solely by its 
platform promises. 

AN INCONSISTENT FRIEND 

A splendid illustration of the futility of platform promises 
was furnished in the House of Representatives several days 
ago. The platform of the La Follette Progressive Republicans 
declares for the public ownership of railroads. 

The distinguished gentleman who is the spokesman of the 
Wisconsin group of progressives, when asked during his speech 
on the Barkley railroad bill several days ago whether he 
favored public ownership, declared that he did not. During his 
speech he admitted, however, that the corruption of which he 
bitterly complained was bound to continue as long as the rail- 
roads remained in private hands. 

The great leader of the progressives, then as now a Senator 
from Wisconsin, stood the “acid test” during the war. And 
this will always be to his credit. But did his following? 


j 
THE PROGRESSIVES IN CONGRESS 


Surely not his adherents in the House of Representatives, 
or in the legislature of Wisconsin. These Republican progres- 
sives were terrorized by the profiteer press and the patrioteer 
propaganda.. They. fell by the wayside, kept silent, or became 
patrioteers. 

They voted for the infamous espionage act, for the trading 
with the enemy bill, for suppression of freedom of speech and 
abolition of the free press. They directly or indirectly sup- 
ported all the doings of Woodrow Wilson, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
and Albert S. Burleson. 

And when the war ended these so-called progressives were 
just as willing to substitute the “red scare” for the German 
ae They were willing to eat “radicals” alive instead of 
“ uns.” 

And, with the exception of one man, the progressives of this 
House also voted repeatedly to exclude Victor L. BERGER from 
the seat to which he was rightfully elected, some of them going 
so far as to have extended in the Recogp speeches to prove 
their 100 per cent “ patriotism.” 


HAVE FULL CONTROL IN WISCONSIN—-WHAT HAVE THEY DONE? 


But eyen a better test is furnished by my home State. 

The progressives have been in power in Wisconsin for more 
than 20 years. Their national leader has proven more than 
once that he has absolute sway over the majority of the voters 
of the State. 

And it must be admitted that our progressives and their 
great leader are unsparing critics of everything in general. 
They are especially strong in criticizing the results of the 
present system. 

Naturally many people will want to know what they have 
done in Wisconsin, in order to know what they would do if 
they were in full control of the national administration. 

The administration in Wisconsin during the last two years 
is especially a good example, because the progressives have had 
full control of the administration. They elected a governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, and attorney general. 

John J. Blaine, the governor, was elected by the progressives 
on a progressive Republican ticket. They had an overwhelming 
majority in the asssembly and full control also of the senate. 


HOW THE GOVERNOR TREATED THE FARMERS 


Wisconsin is one of the foremost dairy States in the Union. 
Thus Wisconsin escaped the worst of the agricultural depres- 
sion which was the plague of the farmers in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and other grain-growing States. 

Still the deflation brought about by the financial interests 
= ~ East was also felt in the agricultural sections of our 
State. 

Every farmer in Wisconsin looked, therefore, with great ex- 
pectation to the progressive administration to see what help it 
would give the farmer. 

The session came, and the session went, but nothing was pro- 
posed either by the governor or any of the progressives that 
had anything to do with the solution of the farmer's trouble. 

On the contrary, Governor Blaine was responsible for cutting 
down the appropriation to fight tuberculosis among cattle from 
$1,000,000 to $500,000. 

And this was the only bill, or at least the only one of impor- 
tance, that the progressives presented to the legislature in the 
agricultural line, 

The progressives have their main strength in the great agri- 
cultural States of the Northwest. The farmer element of these 
sections has good reason to be dissatisfied with both capitalist 
parties—which are doing nothing for agriculture. I must 
admit regretfully, however, that Governor Blaine and his 
“ progressive” administration also present a very sorry spectacle, 

HOW THE GOVERNOR TREATED THE WORKERS 

Wisconsin, furthermore, has a very important manufactur- 
ing section. One might say that our State is almost evenly 
divided between agriculture and manufacturing. 

A labor program, therefore, is as necessary for an efficient 
administration as an agricultural program. 

The socialist members of the legislature and the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor presented the usual labor measures— 
a program that contained nothing more radical than the propo- 
sitions put forward by Father John A. Ryan, of the very con- 
servative Catholic University, Washington, D. C., at the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. The socialists purposely did 
not demand much, in order not to embarrass their progressive 
friends. 

But even that program had no support whatever from the 
governor. 

He objected to the eight-hour law which he had himself rec- 
ommended in his message. When the bill of the socialists 
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passed the assembly, he had it killed in the senate by his fol- 
lowers: He used the same tactics in regard to the labeling of 
prison-made goods, 

An old-age pension law passed both the upper house and the 
lower house. It was about to become law, when Blaine blocked 
its final passage. 

ARE NEITHER FOR FARMERS NOR FOR WORKERS 

Now, since Blaine and his so-called pregressives have pre- 
vented all these laws from passing, they surely can not be 
called a labor party. And as they have prevented all the agri- 
cultural bills from becoming law, they surely can not be ealled 


a farmer party. 
WORSE THAN TAMMANY GOVERNOR 

The desertion of our progressive administration is further 
evidenced by its behavior in regard to the State retaining its 
own water-power resources. 

Governor Biaine lined up with the private interests—in this 
ease with the Ford interests—who desired to kill all progress 
toward public ownership of water power. In fact, Wisconsin 
Saw a duplication of the Muscle Shoals proposition, and the 
Ford interests came out on top, thanks to the assistance they 
received from Governor Blaine. 

There you have a progressive governor of the Republican 
Party in action. The Tammany Governor of New York, whom 
I do not want to boost, refused to stand for that kind of a deal. 

THE POSITION OF THE SOCIALISTS 

Moreover, there is the question of taxation. 

Certain progressives will talk more about taxation than about 
anything else under the sun. They will talk long and loud 
about the taxes of the poor people. 

Some of them are even willing to play the part of a bull in 
a china shop. They are simply governed by envy of the rich. 
They would destroy capital and eapitalist business without any 
regard for consequenees and without being in a position to 
replace that system by anything better simply to satisfy a cer- 
tain amount of envy inherent in some human beings. 

That is not the position of the socialists. They understand 
that capitalism also has a mission to perform. The socialists 
expect to keep all that is good or useful in the capitalist sys- 
tem and leave it as a heritage to the next generation. And the 
socialists will destrey nothing that they can not replace by 
something better or more beneficial. 

GOVERNOR BLOCKING TAX REFORMS 

But our Progressive Republican governor during the cam- 
paign made more speeches on the subject of taxation than on 
any other. Nevertheless he also did less on taxation when the 
legislature met than on any other matter. And that is saying 
a great deal. 

The governor did one thing, however. He blocked effectively 
all measures for tax reform. 

COMPARE RECORD OF SOCIALISTS 

Compare this record of the progressives of Wisconsin with 
the record of the Socialist Party in the city of Milwaukee, 
where it has also been a power in municipal affairs for about 
20 years. Compare it with the record of the socialist repre- 
sentatives in the legislature during the last 20 years. 

And last, but not least, compare it with the record of the 
Socialist Party Representative in Congress, where he had to 
stand up for his principles in face of a war hysteria, several 
expulsions from the House of Representatives, and a sentence 
to serve 20 years in the penitentiary. 

WERE BURNED IN EFFIGY WHILE “ PROGRESSIVES” JOINED TN WAR CRIES 

While some of our so-called progressives were joining in the 
war cries of the profiteers and“ pa, rs,” war-crazed mobs 
in Wisconsin were burning or hanging Rosest M, La FOLLETTE 
and Vicror L. BERGER in effigy.- 

SAILING UNDER FALSE FLAG IS DISHONEST 

This also makes it very plain that the common people—the 
farmers, the workers, the small business man—can expect no 
relief whatsoever as long as the progressive movement is the 
tail end of either of the capitalist parties and receives its final 
inspiration and dictation from “ big business.” 

Notwithstanding my sympathy with some of the efforts of 
my progressive friends, I must admit that their position is 
as they remain in the capitalist parties. 

They are sailing under a false flag and are using somebody 
else's label unjustly. I say this with regret, because I always 
have had, and even now have, hopes for the progressive moye- 
ment, provided it stands on its own feet. 

TAIL OF ELEPHANT OR TAIL OF DONKEY 

Moreover, so much is proved now—the progressives will al- 
ways be absolutely impotent until they have their own organi- 
zation, which is vividly illustrated by the results of their 
flounderings in Congress, 


To use a figure of speech, while they remain the tail of the 
Republican elephant or of the Democratic donkey can 
accomplish very little. Just now they are usually the tail of 
the donkey. 


WISCONSIN'S GOVERNOR ONLY INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTION OF PLUMS 


And in Wisconsin? Well, our Republican progressive gov- 
ernor, while not interested in the labor program or the farmer 
program, or in the revision of the Constitution, or in educa- 
tion, or in taxation, or in public ownership, or in preserving 
the State's water power, diligently and devotedly gave practi- 
cally all of his time to efforts in changing the personnel of the 
various State commissions. 

The State of Wisconsin is blessed—or eursed—with 62 com- 
missions. Most of the members are drawing fat salaries. 
They are employing clerks, attorneys, advisers, and so. forth. 
We most assuredly have a government by commission.” 

One may say that never was there a man in the governor's 
chair in Wiseonsin who was more interested in personal poli- 
tics and less interested in principles. 

USELESS TO PUT NEW WINE INTO OLD BOTTLES 

In short, we must have a new party, with new ideas. And it 

is absolutely useless to put new wine into old bottles. 


THE GREATEST OBSTACLE—THERE ARB VERY FEW INDEPENDENT PAPERS 


The greatest difficulty, however, is that an enlightened public 
opinion is required, and to have an enlightened public opinion 
we must have an independent public press. 

Thinking observers know that our journalism has changed 
entirely during the last 30 years. 

Formerly we had journals of opinion which balanced each 
other, and thus controlled each other. But because of recent 
mechanical developments the modern daily newspaper and the 
large weekly paper require a great deal of capital. They have 
become almost invariably capitalist institutions. 


NO ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BIG PAPERS 


The proprietors of all the important news organs, and even 
those of the large agricultural weeklies, necessarily belong to 
the capitalist class. They necessarily have the capitalist out- 
look. In that respect there is no essential difference whether 
one reads the New York Times or the Wisconsin News, the 
Philadelphia Ledger or the Washington Post. 

There is also this: The modern way of using the wires has 
made it possible for one man to own an unlimited number of 
papers that are identical in their most important news, their 
features, and their editorials. 

The numberless Hearst newspapers all look alike, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst owns a chain of newspapers 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, He has one in Mil- 
waukee, the Wisconsin News, and it contains essentially the 
same matter as the Washington Times or the Atlanta Georgian. 
They vary only in their politics—they are Republican in 
some places and Democratic in others, but they are always for 
Mr. Hearst. 

Then there is the Scripps-Howard combination, controlling 
the United Press. And the Shaffer chain, so prominently men- 
tioned during the oil investigation. 

A newspaper owner of that kind can thus influence the Nation 
yery thoroughly. And he does. Mr. Hearst claims that he put 
the bonus over. I doubt that, however. 

Mr. Hearst’s papers conducted an intense campaign for the 
Mellon bill—for a sales tax to cover the bonus. They stand 
for a big Army and for a big Navy. They wanted a war with 
Mexico and are looking for trouble with Japan, Yet the Hearst 
papers were not able to put those things over. It was a fear 
of the soldiers’ yote in the coming election that put over the 
bonus. 


PERNICIOUS PRESENT-DAY JOURNALISM 


Thousands of daily and weekly papers, however, identify 
capitalism with patriotism. And it is the business of all these 
papers and their editors to use the news columns—not only the 
editorial page—to prejudice the people against socialism and 
radicalism, to talk about murder cases, divorces, prohibition, 
give advice to the lovelorn, write about mah jong, or about 
dear old France, or the Kaiser, but not about our rotten condi- 
tions—and, above all, to tell the readers that “law and order” 
is being endangered by the radicals, who are really “ Bolshe- 
viks,” and a Bolshevik is anyone who believes that it was right 
to investigate Teapot Dome, the oil graft, or Mr, Daugherty. 

But this is the press upon which the American reading public, 
and especially also the workman and the farmer, must rely for 
daily information as to the world's news, the world’s markets, 
and the world's ideas. 
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THIS PRESS MONOPOLY IS THR GREATEST DANGER 


Do you realize that this press monopoly is more dangerous 
than a school monopoly or a church monopoly would be? What- 
eyer these great, powerful newspaper owners do not want you 
to know they simply do not tell you. 

That is why we have such impossible political parties. We 
must have an independent press, and this will only be made pos- 
sible by great sacrifices on the part of the working people in 
the cities and by the cooperation of the farmers. 

DEPENDING ON ONE MAN, THE PARTY WOULD DIE WHEN THAT MAN DIES 

And we must have a new party, and not a party dependent 
on any one man. A party which depends on one personality 
must necessarily die when that individual dies. 

Just as it was necessary for the solution of chattel slavery 
to create a new party, the Republican Party, which was finally 
organized by uniting the Free Soilers, the Abolitionists, and 
the remnant of the old Whig Party, so it has become absolutely 
necessary to organize a new political party to oppose the au- 
tocracy of present-day capitalism. 

It is a much more difficult task, I admit. Capitalism is in- 
finitely stronger and better intrenched than were the slave 
owners in their day. It is a task, however, that must be under- 
taken and accomplished, if any American freedom and our 
American civilization are to survive. 

And it will be accomplished. 

PRESENT PRODUCTION CAN SUPPLY WANTS OF ALL 


If in former centuries the producers meekly submitted to op- 
pression and deprivation, there was some reason for it. There 
was not enough of the world’s goods to go around, to sufice 
for everybody. Naturally, therefore, the stronger took the first 
choice for himself and his kin, and the people got the leavings, 
if there were any. 

The economic basis has changed. 

We have secured control over the forces of nature to such a 
degree as to bring the possibilities of comfort and well-being 
within the reach of everybody, at least in civilized countries. 
With the present machinery of production it is within the 
power of society to supply all the reasonable wants of every 
man, woman, and child, provided we have sense enough to make 
the proper use of our opportunities, 

WILLING TO COOPERATE WITH BYEZRYBODY SINCERE 


But remember the only party which has always stood for 
securing the greatest economic advantages for the largest num- 
ber of individuals is the Socialist Party. It is the only party 
that has always sought to remove corruption by removing 
temptation. 

It is the only organization that stood upright in war and in 


peace. 

But the Socialist Party is willing to cooperate with any and 
all other organizations striving for the same aims and objects— 
however different their point of view—provided they are con- 
sistent and sincere. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, with pleasure. 

Mr. KVALE. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to what the gentleman has said, and I am interested in hearing 
all sides. The gentleman states that you can not rely upon 
electing good men to office, and as I understand it he also 
stated that there is no reliance to be placed in platforms and 
principles. Then what are the main traits and characteristics 
of the party to which he would adhere? 

HONEST MEN MUST ADHERE TO HONEST PRINCIPLES 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has misunder- 
stood me—in quoting me as saying that there is no reliance 
to be placed in platforms and principles. Nor did I say that 
we can not place any reliance upon good men. I said that more 
than any other class of yoters we are interested in awakening 
the social conscience of the people. Socialists are deeply in- 
terested in honesty in government. Both must go together, 
we must have honest men with good principles, backed by 
strong organizations that will see to it that these good prin- 
ciples and platform pledges are carried out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, gladly. 8 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would admit that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for capital to exist? 

OPPOSING CAPITALISM—NOT TRYING TO ABOLISH CAPITAL 

Mr. BERGER. Of course, we are not trying to abolish 
capital, we are opposing capitalism. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of Mr. Gary. I hold 
no brief for Mr. Gary, but he furnishes jobs now to 64,000 


men and women with an average salary of $1,904 each per 


year. Is not that a larger number of salaries than the Social- 
ist Party furnishes now? 


NATION IS FURNISHING JOBS FOR GARY AND HIS MEN 


Mr. BERGER. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
mistaken. The 64,000 men and women furnish a very big job 
for Mr, Gary, at about $800,000 a year. And the American 
Nation—or rather the needs and necessities of the American 
people—are furnishing the jobs for Mr. Gary and the 64,000 
men, 

Mr. BLANTON. How many jobs do the socialists furnish? 

Mr. BERGER. Wherever they are in power they furnish 
more jobs and better-paid jobs than Mr. Gary does, For in- 
stance, in England they are in power, and they furnish several 
hundred thousand jobs, and better-paid jobs than any private 
corporation or any private monopoly. The city of Milwaukee 
pays better wages than any private concern. Our final aim is 
to take over the trusts. That would mean that we would also 
take over the Steel Trust, After we have taken over the United 
States Steel Corporation, Mr. Gary, if he wants to keep his job, 
might probably do so, but we would not pay him $800,000 a 
year, 

There are some very able gentlemen in Congress who are 
receiving $7,500 a year, and who are gatisfied to hold their 
position. For instance, there is the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton], who is an orator ready to be heard most any 
day and on any subject. 

Outside of the congressional circle there is Mr. Mellon, a 
millionaire many times over. He is working for $12,000 a 
year and is proud of his job as Secretary of the Treasury, 
which is even a bigger institution than the Steel Trust. We 
have other men as able as Mr, Gary working for the Govern- 
ment—that is, for the Nation—for a very much smaller salary 
than $800,000 a year. The American people undoubtedly will 
use the talents of Mr. Gary or of any man of his type if they 
can get them to work for the Government in case the Nation 
takes over the trusts, but the people will not pay a salary of 
$800,000 a year, which Mr. Gary is reputed to get. And what 
is far more important than the manager's salary is the elimina- 
tion of Steel Trust profits—as much as $500,000,000 a year dur- 
ing the war. Under national ownership there would be no 
profits. These profits would go partly to the workingmen and 
partly to the Nation, just the same as there are no profits in the 
Post Oftice, and just the same as there are no profits in a 
municipally owned water department or in the publie schools 
or in other publie institutions. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERGER. Of course. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman in 
which to answer these questions. I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin on his economie ideas, but I do 
have great respect for his ability and his sincerity. I ask this 
question, not to embarrass him nor to detract from the value of 
his speech, but because I know he is well advised upon these 
matters and can probably give us information, He has berated 
the Democratic and the Republican Parties for the part they 
took in the war and has said that it was a capitalist war. 
The United States did not get into the war until it was more 
than two years and six months old, If it be true that this 
was a capitalist war, how does it come about, or how can the 
gentleman reconcile any consistency with reference to his 
party in Germany, when practically every socialist member of 
the Reichstag voted for the war in the beginning? 

Mr. BERGER. That is easily answered. To begin with, the 
gentleman is away off as to his information. The socialists 
in the German Reichstag did not vote for the war until they 
were told officially that the Russians had crossed the Niemen, 
which is the river dividing Russia and Germany. After they 
were given official proofs, which they believed—that the Rus- 
sion Cossacks were on German territory, murdering, pillaging, 
and ravaging women—they simply lived up to the socialist 
doctrine to defend the country and their homes, their fire- 
sides and their families, any time and everywhere, whenever 
invaded. Then the German socialists voted for the credits. 

Mr. WEFALD. And the socialists will do the same here. 

Mr. BERGER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, according to the gentleman's explana- 
tion, the socialists made the same mistake there that the Demo- 
erats and the Republicans made here. 

Mr. BERGER. They did not, because our country was not 
invaded... No enemy soldier set foot on our shores except as 
a prisoner. The war was fought more than 3,000 miles away 
and we had no valid reason to interfere even from a capital- 
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istic point of view, since the European troubles did not concern 
any vital interest of America. The world and our country 
would haye been infinitely better off if we had stayed out. 
We were put into this war by the propaganda of international 
capitalism, headed in our case, by the fiscal agents of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia—the banking house of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 9429, the legislative appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING THURSDAY 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the debate is un- 
finished, and by reason of the fact that Thursday will be the 
next day upon which this legislation will be before the House, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to- 
morrow it adjourn to meet on Thursday at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wetter for five days on account of important business. 


INDIAN LEGISLATION 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, Indian legislation and the | 
management of Indian affairs is important and concerns all of 
the people of the Nation, but it is of especial importance to the 
State of Oklahoma. It is not generally known, I think, in 
my own State that we have in all 33 different Indian tribes | 
within its borders. Of course, in point of numbers, the Five 
Civilized Tribes are the largest. The Cherokees are the largest, | 
there being 41,824 enrolled members. The Choctaws have 20,799 
enrolled) members, exclusive of freedmen; the Creeks have 
18,761; the Chickasaws 6,304, exclusive of freedmen; and the 
Seminoles 8,127. In all there are 101,506 members, this last 
number including the freedmen. Of these about 75,000 were | 
of Indian blood, of whom 87,182 were restricted. The rolls 
were made as of date of 1902, with provisions for “ new borns” | 
enrolled up to March 4, 1906, and the rolls were finally closed | 
as of that date, on March 4, 1907. Of the restricted members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes it is estimated that there are ap- | 
proximately 15,000 living, whose restrictions have not been 
removed by legislation or by the Secretary of the Interior. 
and who are still under some governmental supervision, and 
are known as restricted Indians. 

WINDING UP OF AFFAIRS OF FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES | 


During the present session of Congress everything has been | 
done that has been possible to wind up the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. f 

We have labored in season and out of season with the | 
Indian Office and committees of Congress to the end that the | 
affairs of these tribes may be wound up. The number of tribal | 
officers were reduced and expenses of others limited. The office | 
of the Creek tribal attorney was abolished. The two mining 
trustees representing the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations | 
were consolidated into one. We have the promise of the Indian | 
Office that the coal deposits in the Choctaw Nation will again | 
be offered for sale during the fall of the present year, in the 
hope that these valuable properties may be converted into 
cash and the proceeds paid per capita to the members entitled | 
to the same. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW PER CAPITA PAYMENTS | 

We have urged the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, immedi- 
ately after June 30 of this year, to pay out per capita, under 
the act of February 14, 1920, the money now to the credit of 


credit of the Chickasaws the sum of $207,487.86. Other money, 
subsequently collected, should increase both of these amounts 
and there should therefore be a still larger amount for dis- 
tribution after June 30, 1924. 

In the current Interior Department appropriation bill $5,000 
is provided for the expenses of a per capita payment to the en- 
rolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of In- 
dians, to be paid from the funds held by the United States in 
trust for said Indians, 

This was a congressional direction to the Interior Depart- 
ment to pay out these funds per capita. I have urged on the 
department the advisability and necessity of making per capita 
payments to the Choctaws and Chickasaws during the present 
summer, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The Interior Department appropriation bill carries appropri- 
ations for the entire Indian Service. Many items in it are of 
especial importance to my State. Among other items, the bill 
carries an appropriation of $160,000 for the expenses of the 
administration of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes; $40,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of probate attorneys appointed 
after a competitive examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from an eligible list furnished by the commission, which 
is intended to insure the appointment of competent attorneys 
and removes them from political activity; and $150,000 is ap- 
propriated to aid the common schools in eastern Oklahoma in 
lieu of taxes from nontaxable Indian lands. 

THE SEQUOYAH TRAINING SCHOOL 


The tribal boarding schools are continued as at present dur- 


| ing the next fiscal year. Local school taxes are supplemented 


from this appropriation and rural schools are continued for 
longer terms. The name of the Cherokee Orphan Training 
School is changed to Sequoyah Orphan Training School in 
honor of the Cherokee inventor, Sequoyah, and an appropria- 
tion of $53,500 is made for its maintenance. In addition, 
$6,500 is appropriated for improvements, with authority to 
use $1,000 of that amount for road improvements. Certain 
unexpended balances of approximately $10,000 are provided for 
the construction and equipment of a hospital for that school. 
Several years ago, when I was national attorney, this property 
was sold to the Government, and it has since been greatly 
enlarged so as to accommodate 250 orphan Indian children of 
the restricted class. It is the only Indian school in the United 
States where orphans only can attend. 
CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL AND HASKELL INSTITUTE 

Adequate appropriations are made for the Chilocco Indian 
School, in Oklahoma; for the Haskell Institute, at Lawrence, 
Kans. ; and the Wyandotte Indian School, at Wyandotte, Okla., 
which is largely attended by Indian children from Oklahoma. 

HEALTH WORK 


An appropriation of $500,000 is provided for the relief and 
care of destitute Indians, including health work among them, 
and of this $35,000 is to be used for the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Hospital in Oklahoma, and amounts for other hospitals in 
western Oklahoma. 

JURISDICTIONAL BILLS 

I promised the people of eastern Oklahoma that I would 
make eyery effort possible to provide a means whereby the 
claims the Five Civilized Tribes had against the Government 
might be submitted to the Court of Claims with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Immediately upon my coming to Washington in December, 
1923, I introduced the bill known as the Cherokee jurisdictional 
bill. This bill was favorably reported by the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Committee on Indian Affairs, and passed both the 
House and Senate without amendment, and was approved 
March 19, 1924. 

I also introduced a jurisdictional bill for the Creek Tribe, 
which passed without amendment and has been approved. 

Similar bills were introduced for the Seminoles, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws, and all were referred to and favorably re- 


the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The act is as follows: 
| ported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which I am a 
Provided further, That until further provided by Congress the Sec- | member, and all have been enacted and approved. 


retary of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be prescribed These bills will enable the members of the Five Civilized 


by him, is authorized to make per capita payments of not to exceed | 
$200 annually hereafter to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and | 
Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma entitled under existing law 
to share in the funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, of all the 
available money held by the Government of the United States for the | 


Tribes to press every claim which they have against the Gov- 
ernment, and will result in an early settlement of their affairs. 
With the coal deposits sold and these claims presented and 
adjudicated, there is no reason why the affairs of all of the 
Five Civilized Tribes should not be speedily wound up. 


benefit of said tribes in excess of that required for expenditures an- The affairs of the Cherokees, with the exception of certain 
thorized by annual appropriations made therefrom or by existing law. | claims, were wound up under my direction as national attorney 

The hearings before the Appropriation Committee in De- for the Cherokees on June 30, 1914, 10 years ago. I was their 
cember, 1923, shows that there was to the credit of the Choc- | last national attorney. They have not had one since that time. 
taws on October 31, 1923, the sum of $881,707.84, and to the The members of the other tribes haye a right to insist upon the 
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administrative officers of the Government acting more expedi- 
tiously in the winding up of their affairs. No additional legis- 
lation is needed by Congress, except perhaps for two addi- 
tienal elaims which are pending before Congress—one for 
the payment to the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the “ leased 
district,” and some hearings have been had upon this bill, and 
a second bill for the payment of what is known as the “ Loyal 


Creek claim.” Of course, if judgments are rendered under 
any of these jurisdictional bills for any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, they will be certified to Congress for an appropriation 
and payment. Let me impress upon you that it is now a 
question of administration. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 

In addition to the legislation to which I have especially re- 
ferred as affecting the Indians of my State and district, permit 
me to say that there are approximately 300,000 Indians in the 
United States, for the most part located in the Western States. 
There has been more general Indian legislation enacted during 
the present session than during any previous session of Con- 
gress, The Indians of the country are greatly indebted to Hon. 
Homer P. Sxyper, the present able, efficient, and sympathetic 
chairman of the House Committee on Indian Affairs. He has 
taken a deep interest in legislation affecting the Indians gen- 
erally, and under his wise leadership the eommittee during the 
present session ef Congress has reported out 72 bills, and 
of these 65 have passed the House of Representatives and 
47 have been approved. Jn addition 8 Senate bills have been 
favorably reported from the House Indian Committee, and of 
these T have passed the House and 7 have been approved. 
In all 54 of these bills have passed both the House and Senate 
and have become laws. 

I want to acknowledge my personal indebtedness to Mr. 
Snyper for his unfailing courtesy and on behalf of the Indians 
of the Nation to express their deep appreciation for his splen- 
did record on Indian legislation. His announced voluntary 
retirement from Congress is to be deeply regretted. 

OSAGR LEGISLATION 

A comprehensive bill, after extended hearings, was unani- 
mously reperted from the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
and passed the House by a large majority, looking to the 
further protection of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, It is 
pending consideration in the Senate. These Indians are being 
exploited and demoralized and their funds dissipated, and 
the department, under existing law, is helpless to protect them. 
The House of Representatives, of which I am a Member, has 
done its duty, and the responsibility for not enacting this 
legislation is not with the House of Representatives. 

ALL INDIANS MADE CITIZENS 


One of the bills of very great general importance to the 
Indians throughout the country was one conferring citizenship 
upon all Indians in the United States. Citizenship was con- 
ferred upon the members of the Five Civilized Tribes by the act 
of March 3, 1901, and upon numerous other tribes by both spe- 
cial and general legislation. This act confers citizenship upon 
every Indian in the United States without affecting his prop- 
erty rights and without interfering with any supervison of the 
Government over his property under existing laws, 

OTHER JURISDICTIONAL BILLS 


Jurisdictional bills were passed for a large number of other 
Indian tribes, including the Wichita and affiliated bands of 
Indians in Oklahoma, and a number of other Indian tribes in 
the West and Northwest, and jurisdictional bills were favor- 
ably reported and are upon the calendar for the Delaware 
Indians and the Kaw Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, permit- 
ting each of these tribes to present their claims to the Court 
of Claims with the right of appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, and it is anticipated that favorable action may be had 
upon them during the coming session of Congress. The juris- 
dictional bill for the Ponea Indians has passed the House and 
is pending in the Senate. There can be no reason why any 
Indian tribe having a claim against the Government should 
not be permitted to present their claims to the Court of Claims 
for adjudication under proper jurisdictional bills where the 
interests of the Government are safeguarded, in language ap- 
proved by the Department of the Interior, before the affairs 
of the tribes are wound up. 

All the Indians of the United States are now citizens; in a 
large number of cases final rolls of their members have been 
completed and approved and their lands allotted in severalty. 
The Government is spending large sums of money annually for 
their civilization and education. Every encouragement should 
be given to them to accept the full responsibility of citizenship 
and prepare to meet the same, 


The Indians during the recent World War were among those 
who fought to defend the flag for the civilization of mankind. 
It is their duty now to study the fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment and net only obey its laws in times of peace but to 
aggressively assist in their enforrement. Let all Indians re- 
member that this is their Government and that it is their duty 
to defend and perpetuate it. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’cloek 
and 14 minutes p. m.) the House adjeurned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 28, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

529. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the General Accounting Office for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, for the purpose of enabling the Comptroller 
General of the United States to meet the additional work whieh 
will devolve upon him by reason of the World War adjusted 
compensation act of May 19, 1924, $75,240 (H. Doc. No. 324}; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

530. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, to compensate certain Nisqually Indians, of 
Washington, for lands and improvements given up for use by 
the War Department, $85,000 (H. Doe. No. 335); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. J. Res. 107. A joint resolution declaring agriculture to be 
the basic industry of the country, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 867). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 27861. 
An act to authorize the withdrawal of lands for the protection 
of antelope and other game animals and birds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 868). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2799. An 
act to provide for quarters, fuel, and light for employees of 
the Indian field service; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3111. An 
act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any elaims which 
the Stockbridge Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 870). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affiairs. S. 8026. An 
act authorizing the Secretary of War to permit the city of 
Corinth, Miss., to construct, operate, and maintain water and 
sewer mains under and along the Government approach road- 
way to the Corinth National Cemetery; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 871). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAMMER: Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 
H. R. 8662. A bill to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, 
in the city of Washington, D. C.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 872). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1762. 
An act providing for the acquirement by the United States of 
privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., known 
as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor timber, 
or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 881). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Uniom 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Publie Lends. S. 3024. 
An act providing for the acquirement by the United States of 
privately owned lands within Rio Arriba and Taos Counties, 
N. Mex., known as the Las Trampas grant, by exchanging 
therefor timber, within the exterior boundaries of any national 
forest situated within the State of New Mexico; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 882). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WILLIAMS. of Michigan: Committee on War Claims 
S. 970. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.; without amendment (Rept, No. 


873). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on War Claims, 
S. 1815. An act for the relief of Capt, Murray A. Cobb; with 
an amendment (Rept. No, 874). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on War Claims. 
S. 2527. An act for the payment of claims for damages to and 
loss of private property incident to the training, practice, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of the Army; with amendments (Rept. No. 
875). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1307. A bill for the relief of William A. Glasson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 876). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2107. A bill for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 877). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8672. 
A bill for the relief of Robert W. Caldwell; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 878). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8329. A bill 
for the relief of Albert S. Matlock; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 879). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 1699. 
An act authorizing Dominie I. Murphy, consul general of the 
United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl pre- 
sented to him by the British Government; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 880), Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5881) granting a pension to Barbara E. Baker; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (S. 1725) for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; Com- 
mittee on War Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9487) to supplement the act of 
June 80, 1906, creating the United States Court for China; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9488) to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 9489) to authorize the coinage 
of a 7}-cent piece in commemoration of Warren G. Harding, 
late President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R.9490) to 
amend section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by the act of Congress approved May 16, 
1906; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9491) to regulate interstate com- 
“pia. in articles made by conyict labor; to the Committee on 

r. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9492) to amend the 
law relating to patents, trade-marks, etc.; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr, DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9498) to determine pro- 
ceedings in contested elections of Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Elections No, 1. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 9494) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the 
county of Los Angeles, in the State of California, for a certain 
described tract of land for publie-park purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 9495) granting to the State 
of Oregon certain lands to be used for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and operating thereon a fish hatchery; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 


By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) to permit 
to remain within the United States certain aliens admitted 
temporarily under bond in excess of quotas fixed under author- 
ity of the immigration act of May 19, 1921; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A resolution (H. Res. 829) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 7358, a bill to provide for the 
expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration of disputes between carriers and their employees 
and subordinate officials, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9496) granting a pen- 
sion to Bartholomew L. Byal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE; A bill (H. R. 9497) granting a pension to 
Alice Mansfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9498) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Lucy J. Duffin; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9499) granting a pension to Ama E. 
Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9500) granting a pension to Sophronia 
Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9501) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 9502) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma L. Knapp; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 9503) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Harenberg; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9504) 
for the relief of Mrs. Gill I. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 9505) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9506) granting a pension to 
Joshua MeWaid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9507) granting an 
increase of pension to Frances Back; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEERY: A bill (H. R. 9508) for the relief of Isabelle 
R. Damron ; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. REID of Minois: A bill (H. R. 9509) granting a 
pension to Priscilla Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUBEY; A bill (H. R. 9510) for the relief of Wilbur 
Stookey; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 9511) granting a pension to 
William H. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9512) granting 
an increase of pension to Jennie Beadle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2911. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the 
Buntyn-Normal Civic Club, Buntyn, Tenn., favoring an amend- 
ment to the 1927 provision of the new immigration act that 
will permit skilled farmers from English-speaking countries to 
enter the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2912. Also (by request), petition of Group 7, South Dakota 
Bankers’ Association, favoring the immediate passage of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2918. Also (by request), petition of Guy Moffett, member rep- 
resenting the United States Civil Service Commission on the 
Personnel Classification Board, declining to concur in the ma- 
jority report of the Personnel Classification Board submitted 
under date of May 23, 1924; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

2914. By Mr. BURTON: Papers to accompany H. R. 9462, 
granting a pension to Mary E. Marks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2915. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Benjamin C. Marsh, man- 
aging director Farmers’ National Council, opposing the McNary- 
Haugen bill, H. R. 9033; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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2916. Also, petitions of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and sundry citizens of Sycamore, III., favoring the bill (H. R. 
4088) to establish the upper Mississippi River wild life and 
fish refuge; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2917. Also, petitions of the Rockford (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Streator (III.) Drain Tile Co.; Albert Dickinson Co., 
of Chicago; the Lions Club of Belleville, III.; National Printing 
& Engraving Co., of Chicago; Truscan Steel Co., of Chicago; 
and sundry citizens of Illinois, opposing the Howell-Barkley 
bill (H. R. 7358); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2918. Also, petitions of the legislative board of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen of Illinois and sundry organizations, 
favoring the Howell-Barkley bill (H. R. 7358) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2919. Also, petitions of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and Eugene Frey, of 
Argyle, III., opposing the MeNary-Haugen bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

2920. Also, petitions of the Cass County (III.) Farm Bureau, 
the Virginia (III.) Chamber of Commerce, the St. Paul Associ- 
ation, the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
First National Bank of Mazon, III., and the joint labor legisla- 
tive board of Illinois, all favoring the MeNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2921. Also, petitions of the Isaac Walton League of America, 
Chapter 32, Mendota, III.; Rockford (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Isaac Walton League of Rockford, III.; Milvin Grover, 
of Malta, III.; and Peru (III.) Chapter, No. 74, Isaac Walton 
League of America, favoring the bill (H. R. 4088) to establish 
the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2022. Also, petition of sundry citizens of La Salle County, 
III., favoring the bill (H. R. 188) to provide for the deportation 
of certain undesirable aliens; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2923. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Robert E. Buffum, of 
Boston, Mass., recommending passage of Senate resolution re- 
storing original name of Mount Tacoma, in the State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

2924. Also, petition of C. L. Hauthaway & Sons (Inc.), of 
Boston, recommending passage of the Dallinger bill, which 
provides for extension of air mail service from Boston to San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2925. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of members of Hebron Grange, 
No. 1251, and others, of Roulette, Pa., protesting against in- 
creased parcel-post rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

2026. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of American Council of the 
Daughters of America, of Bellevue, Campbell County, Ky., 
favoring Sterling-Reed educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, May 28, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 26, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 112) providing for a comprehensive development 
of the park and playground system of the National Capital, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2169. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 


purposes ; 

S. 2450. An act to amend section 2 of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; 

S. 3272. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Panola-Quitman drainage district to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam in Tallahatchie River; 

H. R. 1869. An act for the incorporation of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; 
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H. R. 3009. An act for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; and 

H. R. 4820. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Serv- 
ice,” approved June 10, 1922. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ball Ernst Keyes Shipstead 
Bayard Fernald Kin Shortridge 
Borah erris Lad Smith 
Brandegee Fess Lenroot Smoot 
Brookhart Fletcher Lod Spencer 
Broussard Frazier McKellar Stanfield 
Bursum George McKinley Stanley 
Cameron Gerry MeNar: Sterling 
Capper Glass Mayfle Swanson 
Caraway Gooding Moses Trammell 
Colt Hale Norbeck Underwood 
Copeland Harrcld Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Harris Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins Harrison Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Warren 

Dale Johnson, Calif. Pittman Watson 

Dial Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo. Willis 

Dill Jones, N, Mex. Robinson 

Edge Jones, Wash. Sheppard 

Edwards Kendrick Shields 


Mr, CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANspELL] are engaged at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators 
have answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD (8. DOC. NO. 122) 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on last evening there were 
presented to the Senate two communications, one from one 
member of the Personnel Classification Board in regard to cer- 
tain services and the other a communication from another 
member of the Personnel Classification Board. Both were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service, and no order was 
made for printing the communications. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the communications be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the communications will be printed as a 
publie document. 

WORLD COURT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, on day before 
yesterday the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
filed a report from the majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee upon the so-called World Court. I want the Recorp to 
show that I do not subscribe to that report, nor do I concur in it. 


JUDGE WILLIAM 8. KENYON 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on yesterday the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, submitted a list of ex-Senators 
who, he claimed, had been practicing before the Treasury De- 
partment. In that list he includes the name of former Senator 
William S. Kenyon, my predecessor, and he lists about 100 cases 
in which he says Senator Kenyon was associated with B. M.- 
Kelleher, He then says this in his letter: 


In connection with the claims represented by ex-Senator Kenyon’s 
firm, I am informed that all of these involve the same general question 
raised by the different taxpayers. 

I have attached hereto photostats of correspondence with the attor- 
neys mentioned in the report. 

Mr. President, I have this telegram from Judge Kenyon: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 28, 192}. 
Hon. SMITH W. BROOKHART, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Any statement Mellon report that I have been connected with any 
claim before that department is false. If my name used in any way, it 
was without authority and unknown to me. Have not been connected 
with any law firm for over eight years. Please investigate. Write full 
particulars, 

W. S. KENYON. 


Mr. President, I have examined the photostat copies of the 
correspondence which Mr. Mellon submitted with his statement, 
and there is absolutely no warrant for using Senator Kenyon's 
name in any way. Many years ago Mr. Kelleher was a partner 
of Senator Kenyon, but, according to this telegram and accord- 
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ing to my own knowledge, that partnership was ended a long 
time ago. 

These letters distinctly’ state that the powers of attorney 
filed in the cases were filed by Mr. Kelleher personally, and 
there is no warrant whatever for including the name of ex- 
Senator Kenyon, now Judge Kenyon, who was an ex-Senator 
only one day, and who was then sworn in as judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Under that situation I am at a loss to know why the Treas- 
ury Department should put in its statement the name of 
Senator Kenyon in that way, and I certainly shall see that the 
department corrects that matter in some way, if possible. I 
have asked for a check on all these powers of attorney that 
have been filed, and I will find out if his name has been in- 
cluded in any of them. If so, it has been done absolutely with- 
out authority; but the letters which the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself filed with this report indicate clearly that 
Senator Kenyon’s name was not used in this connection, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion granting equal rights to women, which was referred to 
the Cemmittee on the Judiciary. x 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition, numerously signed, by 
John S. Lynch; president of the Navy Yard Retirement Asso- 
ciation, and sundry employees of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Navy 
Yard, praying for the prompt passage of the bill (S. 3011) to 
amend the act entitled “ An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr, WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the Men's 
Bible Class of the First Presbyterian Church of Wellsville, 
Ohio, favoring the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry members of local 
chapters of the Ivaak Walton League of America, of New 
Philadelphia, Uhrichsville, and Dennison, all in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation establishing the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the petition of James W. Milne 
Camp, No. 14, United Spanish War Veterans, of Rockville, 
Conn., praying for the passage of Senate bill 3314, the so- 
called Bursum bill, granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of the Stamford Musicians’ 
Protective Association of Stamford ; Local Union No, 76, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
Hartford, and Painters and Decorators Union, Local No. 21, 
of New Britain, all in the State of Connecticut, favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution relative to the regulation of 
child labor, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He aiso presented a resolution of Charter Oak Lodge No. 
285, Bretherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of 
Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage of the so-called Howell- 
Barkiey railway labor bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Hartferd Chamber of Commerce, of Hartford, Conn., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Howell- 
Barkley railway labor bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Vater John Lodge, D. O. HL, of New Britain, Conn., 
praying for the passage of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) 
for the relief of the distressed and starving women and 
children of Germany, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Main 
Street Baptist Church, of Meriden; the congregation of the 
Greenfield Hill Congregational Church, of Fairfield, and the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention at New Haven, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BRANDEGEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3392) te amend section 558 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, reported it 
without amendment. 


Mr. ERNST, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3324) to amend section 5 of the trade- 
mark act of 1905, as amended, relative to the unauthorized use 
of portraits, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1056) for the relief of A. V. Yearsley, re- 
23 it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 641) 

ereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2557) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter jadgment in any claims which the Cowlitz Tribe of In- 
dians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, reperted it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 642) thereon. 

Mr, SPENCER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment: 

A bill (S. 292) to incorporate the Ameri¢an Bar Associa- 
tion; and 

A biil (S. 3218) to Incorporate the American War Mothers. 

Mr. SPENCER also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the adoption of amendments thereto, reported it with 
amendments, 7 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3034) for the relief of Ida Smith, reported 
10 with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 643) 

ereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 6255) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue 
its bonds in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the 
same,” approved February 7, 1920; and N 

A bill (H. R. 6950) to authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a publio- 
school building in said town of Cordova, Alaska. 

Mr. BAYARD. The junier Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] is ill, and on his behalf I ask leave to submit reports 
from the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be received, 

Mr. BAYARD (for Mr. Bruce). from the Committee on 
Claims, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1937) for the relief of the Staples Transportation 
Co., of Fall River, Mass. (Rept. No. 646) ; 

A bill (S. 2254) for the relief of the Beaufort County Lumber 
Co. of North Carolina (Rept. No. 647); 

A bill (S. 2568) for the relief of the owners of the steam 
tug Joshua Lovett (Rept. No. 648); 

A bill (S. 2774) for the relief of G. Ferlita (Rept. No. 649); 

A bill (S. 2992) for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co. (Rept. No. 650); 

A bill (H. R. 6383) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Mä., 
and the National Surety Co. (Rept. No. 651) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6384) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co; the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Md. (Rept. No. 
662). 

Mr. BAYARD (for Mr. Bruce) also, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1022) for the relief of Francis Nicholson (Rept. 


. 653) ; 

A bill (S. 2079) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug O’Brien Brothers (Rept. No. 654); 

A bill (S. 2130) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York (Rept. No. 655) ; and 

A bill (S. 2860) for the relief of the Canada Steamship Lines 
(Ltd.) (Rept. No. 656). 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolied Bills, reported 
that on the 27th instant that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent ef the United States an enrolled bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles: 

S. 946. An act for the relief of Amy L. Fallon, mother of 
Lieut. Henry N. Fallon, retired; and : 
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S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution authorizing the President to | increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 


detail an officer of the Cerps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 3397) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for the Chureh of Our Lady of the Rosary, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3398) to authorize the city of Norfolk, Va., to con- 
struct a dam from the southern and northern banks of La- 
fayette River to the southern and northern edges of the chan- 
nel of said river; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3399) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Conklin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3400) for the purchase of the tract of land adjoin- 
ing the militia target range at Auburn, Me. (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3401) granting a pension to Rose A. Rafferty 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3402) for the relief of the Rochester Merchandise 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3403) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. S. George; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3404) for the relief of James A. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 3 

A bill (S. 3405) granting the consent of Congress to the 
T. & O. Red River Bridge Co. (Inc.), of St. Jo, Tex., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Texas, to con- 
struct a toll bridge across the Red River in the vicinity of 
Illinois Bend, Montague County, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMOOT: i 

A bill (S. 3406) relating to the use or disposal of vessels or 
vehicles forfeited to the United States for violation of the cus- 
toms laws or the national prohibition act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance: 

Ey Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3407) granting an increase of pension to Tilgh- 
man Stone (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8408) to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” 
approved April 18, 1918, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3409) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Delaware State Highway Department to construct a bridge 
across the canal near Rehoboth, Del.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3410) to provide for the preservation of the 
frigate Constitution; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: ; 

A bill (S. 3411) to facilitate the marketing of farm products; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) authorizing the United 
States Marine Band to attend the celebration of the centennial 
of the first meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory 
of Florida and furnish music for the occasion; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


OSCAR M. SIMPKINS 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6426) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

ALVIRA M. STEVENS 

Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 

posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and 


Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. DIAL and Mr. BAYARD each submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
184) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2913) for the establishment 
of migratory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for 
migratory birds, the establishment of public shooting grounds 
to preserve the American system of free shooting, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnish- 
ing of adequate protection for migratory birds, and for other 
1 which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
p $ 


TARIFF REDUCTION ON MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Mr. STANLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
240), which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Whereas on account of the depressed condition of agricultural 
products and the urgent necessity for the marketing of the same at 
a living profit: Be it . 

Resolved, That whenever the various marketing associations now 
organized in the United States, not for profit but for the sale of 
agricultural products, can not sell such products at home at exceed- 
ing the cost of production or at a fair profit and shall export the 
same in exchange for finished products in foreign markets; that when 
such cotton, grain, wool, tobacco, or other farm products are thus 
exchanged by such cooperative-marketing associations in any foreign 
market for finished products, such as cloth, cutlery, tools or utensils, 
or other articles necessary or essential to the domestice or industrial 
life of an agricultural community, and the President of the United 
States shall have been so advised of the importation of such articles, 
it is the sense of the Senate that he shall immediately, by proclama- 
tion, reduce the duty upon such products by 50 per cent, as provided 
in the tariff act of 1922, approved September 21, 1922. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HARRELD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
241), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 112, agreed to January 7, 1924, 
authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs or any subcommittee 
thereof during the Sixty-eighth Congress to hold and report hearings 
upon any subject which may come before said committee, be, and hereby 
is, amended to enable said committee or any subcommittee thereof to 
hold such hearings at such times and places as may be considered nec- 
essary by the committee or its subcommittee, the expenses incident 
thereto to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amemiments of the House of Representatives to the bill from 
the Senate (S. 112) providing for a comprehensive development 
of the park and playground system of the National Capital, 
which were, on page 2, lines 3 and 4, to strike out “ Public Build- 
ings and Grounds” and to insert “the District of Columbia"; 
on page 3, lines 23 and 24, to strike out “to be available until 
used“; on page 3, line 24, after the word“ commission,” to in- 
sert “ for the payment of its expenses and”; and, on page 4, to 
strike out all after “ appropriations,” in line 4, down to and in- 
cluding District,“ in line 8, and to insert The funds so ap- 
propriated.” 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 28, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 589) for the 
relief of James Moran. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS (8. DOC. NO. 123) 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 18, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 26, 28, 30, 33, 36, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 14, 20, 28, 24, 
29, 35, 38. 39, and 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$573,000: Provided, That of this sum „000 may be used 
for the purchase and distribution of bla yaccine at cost”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
15 sum proposed insert “$91,115”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$185,450”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 550,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the Same. i 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert $85,602”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. j 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment. of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
ae sum proposed insert $3,008,004"; and the Senate agree to 

same. l j 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $3,687,924” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. i 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $4,280,606"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,781,489"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from ifs dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $231,920 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “‘ $1,111,305"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$2,065,848”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$786,150”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, ahd 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $892,490"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “and 


for investigation of the economic costs ef retail marketing of 
ae and meat products, $549,628"; and the Senate agree to 
same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to fhe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,288,001 *; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $4,825,864"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $800,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$452,540: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may 
require reasonable bonds from every market agency and dealer 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to secure 
the performance of their obligations, and whenever, after due 
notice and hearing, the Secretary finds any registrant is insol- 
vent or has violated any provision of safd act, he may issue an 
order suspending such registrant for a reasonable specified 
period. Such order of suspension shall take effect within not 
less than five days, unless suspended or modified or set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of competent juris- 
diction”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45; That, the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment ef the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the sare with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum proposed insert 858,575,274“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. i 

Onas. L. MONARY, 
W. L. JONES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
E. D. SMITE, 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Enwanb H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Gorpox 
Managers on the part of the House. 


PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not want 
to delay the Distriet of Columbia appropriation bill, the unfin- 
ished business now before the Senate, but the bill (H. R. 8143) 
for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other pur- 

is in a shape to be passed except that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kye} desires to diseuss for a little while a 
matter in connection with it. Tha fishing season is almost on 
in Alaska and the people there ought to know what we ara 
going to do. I do not think it will materially delay the District 
appropriation bill, in charge of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Pups]. I ask if he will not consent to lay aside that bill 
temporarily and let us take up the Alaskan fisheries bill? I 
think probably half or three-quarters of an hour will be sufi- 
cient to dispose of it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have no objection to that course of pro- 
eedure. I am willing to lay aside temporarily the District ap- 
propriation bill for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
the unfinished business, is temporarily laid aside, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate House bill 8143. l 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fish- 
eries of Alaska, and for other p 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The bill was considered on 
May 26 and amended. It is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would not have trespassed 
upon the time of the Senate ‘to discuss the bill before us, ex- 
cept for the misleading statements and unfounded criticisms 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, with respect to my- 
self, and because the bill reported by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce contains an amendment to the bill as it passed the 
House, which I think will nullify some of its meritorious 
features, 

Judging from statements recently furnished the press by 
Mr. Hoover one would be led to believe that the Secretary of 
Commerce was the foe of monopoly and was the one person 
tinanifesting solicitude for the preservation of the fisheries of 
Alaska. The conduct of this department under his administra- 
tion has not furnished convincing proof that either Mr. Hoover 
or ‘the officials dealing with the Alaskan fisheries were much 
concerned in preventing the destruction of these fisheries. 
Indeed, many residents of Alaska, as well as many American 
citizens who have visited Alaska, and who have studied the 
question under consideration, have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that the policy of the Department of Commerce during 
the past three years in dealing with the fisheries of Alaska 
has been in the interests of certain large canning corporations. 
so integrated as to constitute ‘a monopoly; and that such 
policy, if followed for a few years more, will result in the 
practical destruction of the salmon fisheries along the entire 
Alaskan const from British America to the Aleutian Islands. 

Many streams and districts which formerly had enormous 
quantities of fish are now depleted. This has ‘aroused public 
sentiment, and some American newspapers have been -criticiz- 
ing the governmental policy which has resulted in the destruc- 
tion ‘of this grent ‘source of wealth in so many waters of the 
Alaskan coast. These criticisms, as well as the denunciation 
of the department’s policy by persons who have investigated 
the subject, have evidently had their effect, and we now find 
the ‘Secretary of Commerce, and perhaps some of the officials 
of his department, supporting ‘a measure which will ‘give some 
relief, and if properly executed tend to prevent the destruc- 
tion of more of the fisheries along the Alaskan coast. 

confess that it is somewhat amusing to witness the new- 
found zeal exhibited by the Secretary of Commerce for the 
inauguration of a fish conservafion policy. Appeals which 
have been made by the people of Alaska and by public-spirited 
and ‘patriotic citizens against the policy of the Secretary of 
Commerce found no response. And it is only since Congress 
has ‘heen in ‘session and investigations have been demanded 
that there seems to have been ‘an awakening upon the part 
of officials in the Department of ‘Commerce to the perils which 
beset the great Industry under ‘consideration and secured its 
support of a measure, not ‘comprehensive and drastic as it 
should be but possessing some meritorious features which, as 
I have ‘stated, will afford some protection to the ‘salmon in- 
dustry ff the provisions of the bill shall be honestly and 
rigidly enforced. I shall call attention later in my remarks to 
the provisions of the bill and some of its weaknesses as well 
as its valuable provisions. 

Mr. Hoover in one of his statements attacks what he calls 
“the Hearst press,“ Hon. Dan SurRRLAN D, Delegate from 
Alaska, and myself. His attacks upon the Hearst newspapers, 
J presume, grow out of the fact that they have devoted con- 
siderable attention to the vanishing salmon fisheries and to the 
unwise policies which have been adopted and are now being 
followed by the Department of Commerce in dealing with this 
matter. Mr. SUTHERLAND is subjected to a fierce assault at the 
hands of Mr. Hooyer because he has exposed what he believed 
to be evils in the administration of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Why the distinguished Secretary of Commerce has leveled his 
guns upon me T am somewhat at a loss to know, except that I 
offered a resolution on the 11th of December last asking for 
the appointment of a special committee to investigate and report 
the facts relative to the creation and administration of the 
various fish reserves in Alaska and to investigate and report 
the facts relative to any monopolization of the fisheries indus- 
try or of preparing fish for the market in said territory. ‘The 
resolution ‘also called for the ascertainment of further facts. 
I shall later in my remarks invite attention to the resolution 
and shall ask permission to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

I have before me the Washington Star of the date of May 
1, 1924, which contains a statement of Mr. Hoover's, which, in 
part, is as follows: 


ti 
“he test of the character of the renewed attacks to-day upon the 
Alaskan salmon fisheries conservation by the Hearst press, quoting 
Senator Kine and Delegate SUTHERLAND, is very simple and very 
direct," said Mr. Hoover's statement. “Does the Hearst press or do 
these gentlemen favor the conservation bill reported unanimously out 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries after weeks 
of investigation and reported unanimously out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce after personal investigation on the ground by 
members of that committee?” 


I submit the facts show that Mr. Hoover is trying to develop. 
a smoke ‘screen ‘behind which his department may take refuge, 
Mr. Hoover knew when he gave out this statement and when he 
gave out other statements that Mr. SurRrnlaxp was persistent 
and militant in his efforts to secure legislation for the protec- 
tion of the Alaskan fisheries and to take from Mr. Hoover and 
his department the power to perpetuate a monopoly controlled 
by certain canning interests in the Northwest. He knew that 
the same purpose actuated various newspapers, and that they 
were attempting to present to the public the facts with respect 
to this monopoly and the imminent destruction of the salmon 
fisheries along the Alaskan coast. 

Of course I do not know what information the Secretary had 
respecting my own attitude upon this question, although I had, 
in November last, called his attention to complaints which 1 
had received “regarding the- destructive policies adopted by 
the Government in dealing with the fisheries problem in Alaska.” 
I also called his attention to the fact that I had been informed 
that many of the best salmon streams had heen totally de- 
pleted, among them being the Frazier and Copper Rivers: I 
quoted from a letter which I had received from an engineer of 
standing ‘and ability, who was famfliar with the fisheries of 
Alaska, having resided in that Territory for a number of years. 
Two of the paragraphs quoted are as follows: 


The traps destroy all of the salmon caught, whereas only a few of 
them, the red fish, for example, are used. 

The reservation system is not effective as a conservation measure, 
and seems un-American and unjust. It prohibits the small fisherman 
from fishing within the reservations, at the same time permitting the 
trap, an instrument of destruction, to continue its awful work. No 
privileged few should be permitted to catch to the exclusion of all 
others not intrusted with the preservation of so valuable a food supply 
as the Alaska salmon, 


In my letter I stated that I had not brought the matter to 
the attention of the Senate during the preceding session, hop- 
ing that something would be done to remedy the evils of 
which complaint was made; and in conclusion I expressed 
the desire to ‘be advised as to whether the Government in- 
tended to adhere to its policy in dealing with the Alaska 
fisheries matter. My letter clearly indicated my disapproval 
of ‘the policy of the Department of Commerce, and particu- 
larly for the reason that such policy was in the interest 
of a monopoly and would further deplete the streams of their 
fish supply. 

Repeatedly since December I have attempted to secure leg- 
islation for the conservation of the salmon and other fish in 
Alaskan waters and to break up the canning monopoly which 
has fastened itself upon the fish industry of the Northwest. 
I made frequent appeals to the chairman of the committee 
and menibers of the committee for action upon my resolution, 
believing that an investigation would reveal such facts as 
would result in imperatively needed legislation. 

After the Committee on Commerce had reported the bill 
now before us I asked the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Jones, on the 25th of April of this year, what disposition 
would be made of the bill passed by the House. And when 
he replied that the Committee on Commerce had reported 
the bill, I stated that I was glad to learn of that fact. I 
also stated that I had examined the bill which had passed the 
House and was afraid that the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate would bury it. In view of the fact I stated 
on the floor of the Senate on the 25th of April that I had 
prepared a resolution, which I then read to the Senate. The 
resdlution is as follows: 


Whereas the ‘Secretary of Commerce, without authority of law, 
has suspended the fishery laws relating to Alaska, and has granted 
exclusive fishery rights to favored packing corporations, and has 
denied to American citizens the common right of fishery as estab- 
lished by the law of the land and recognized by the courts of the 
United States; and 

‘Whereas the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives of the United States has investigated 
the administration of the Alaskan fisheries and has recommended 
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unnimously that the practice of granting exclusive fishing rights in 
Atskan waters should cease: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that all orders and regulations granting exclusive fishing rights to 
packing corporations or others in Alaskan waters should be imme- 
diately rescinded and abrogated. 


Senators will perceive that I challenged attention to the 
grauting of exclusive fishing rights and declared that it was 
the sense of the Senate that all orders and regulations grant- 
ing exclusive fishing rights to packing corporations or others 
in Alaskan waters should be immediately rescinded and abro- 
gated. Mr. Hooyer knew when he gaye out the statement 
appearing in the Star, and which I have just referred to, that 
I was giving what support I could to the Delegate from Alaska 
in his efforts to secure legislation which would destroy the 
monopoly which the Department of Commerce had aided in 
building up, and to preserve the salmon industry from de- 
struction. 

And yet he continues in the statement from which I have 
quoted as follows: 


This publicity campaign can have no other purpose than to aid in 
the defeat of the bill, for there has not been a word in these state- 
ments favoring the measure itself. In these days of credulity the 
smooth and artful way to destroy legislation that interferes with 
some people's private interests is not to oppose the measure on merit, 
but to slander the men who have the responsibility of protecting in- 
terests. 


Mr. Hoover knew when he gave out this statement that 
there was no campaign to defeat the bill unless it was being 
conducted by his department or by the canning monopoly. 
He knew that Mr. SUTHERLAND and various newspapers were 
earnestly seeking to secure just and proper legislation, and 
that I was doing what little I could to accomplish the same 
result. It would seem that his statement was an appeal to 
the “credulity” of the people in a “smooth and artful way.” 
He knew that Mr. SUTHERLAND had not only favored remedial 
legislation in the House but had attempted to make the bill 
stronger than it was. And he knew that an important amend- 
ment strengthening the bill and which Mr. SUTHERLAND had 
aided in having adopted in the House was stricken out by the 
Senate committee. And the Secretary of Commerce knows 
that his department was favorable to this important provision 
being eliminated from the bill, and must know that its elimi- 
nation weakened the bill. 

I could with propriety retort that if there is any slander 
relating to this matter it must be laid at the door of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Much could be said upon the subject 
but I forbear, because the conduct of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Secretary furnishes conclusive evidence to the 
Ameriean people as to who have been the friends of monopo- 
lists and the enemies of a policy to preserve the salmon fish- 
eries in American waters. 

Mr. President, it is known that Mr. Hoover induced President 
Harding to create certain salmon reservations, notwithstanding 
the fact that efforts in prior administrations to establish such 
reservations were unavailing. Judge Wickersham, who is a 
Republican and who represented Alaska in the House for a 
number of terms, stated: 


Congress persistently refused for several years to do this extraor- 
dinary thing, but it is now being done, in spite of Congress, under 
Executive authority. It results in a complete monopoly of the great 
fisheries of Alaska in the hands of a few foreign corporations, to the 
great harm of Alaska and to the destruction of our settled fishing 
population. 


He also, in his letter to Delegate Sutherland under date of 
January 27, 1925, stated: 


We are yery much interested out here in the present effort of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of Fisheries to put the worst 
features of the old Alexander bill into force in the territory through 
the power of the President to make reservations. 


Senators will recall that the so-called Alexander bill was 
defeated largely because it provided for the exclusive rights to 
the fisheries of Alaska. It is worthy of note that Congress, as 
Judge Wickersham states, had refused to create reservations or 
to confer upon the President or the Department of Commerce 
such power. Notwithstanding this consistent and undeviating 
policy, Mr. Hoover conceived the idea of establishing reserva- 
tions by Executive order without law or authority from Con- 
gress. What the effect of his plan was is indicated by Judge 
Wickersham. It resulted in— 


A complete monopoly of the great fisheries of Alaska in the hands of 
a few foreign corporations. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. i 

Mr. FESS. I understand that there are at least 400 com- 
it fishermen operating in Alaska. . How is that a mo- 
nopo 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I stated that the establishment 
of these reservations and the permits granted to canneries 
aided in establishing a monopoly. That is the view of Judge 
Ghee and others who have made an investigation of the 
subject. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
further? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
question about what the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] has 
stated. The Secretary of Commerce himself, I think, feels that 
that is so. The effect of these contracts has been to create mo- 
nopolies and, in certain areas, to shut out from their usual 
vocation hundreds of fishermen who make their living by fishing. 

Mr. FESS. But is there any privilege granted to what is 
styled a monopoly that was not granted before Mr. Hoover 
became Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think perhaps the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] himself would want to answer that question; but 
I myself have no information that the practice of granting ex- 
elusive rights to fish originated prior to the time of Mr. Hoover. 
I think he originated that practice in an effort to control the 
fisheries and to protect the supply. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Ohio that I am 
advised that Mr. Hoover has recently declared that this Dill, 
if passed, will break up the monopoly? 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator from Utah did not catch my 
question and I want the Senator to answer it, Is there any 
company that he denominates a monopoly which was not op- 
misda) in Alaska before Mr. Hoover became Secretary of Com- 
merce 

Mr. KING. I did not say that any one company is a mo- 
nopoly. There are some large canning companies which, as I 
have heretofore stated, are so integrated and joined together 
that they constitute a monopoly. They handle and dispose of 
most of the fish caught in Alaskan waters. A majority of the 
few individuals who are allowed permits are brought within the 
zone of their operations and find no market for their “catch” 
except through these large canning corporations. There are a 
number of individuals—Indians and small fishermen—who get 
permits to fish, and there are various persons connected with or 
related to the canning corporations who likewise get permits, 
but they are, in fact, appendages, —if I may use this expres- 
sion—of the corporations themselves. 

I do not know what corporations were operating prior to Mr. 
Hoover’s entering the Department of Commerce. Undoubtedly 
some of those now operating were in existence prior to 1901, 
but they were not so powerful then as at present, nor did they 
have the exclusive rights or privileges referred to by Judge 
Wickersham, which they now enjoy under permits granted by 
Secretary Hoover. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The first question of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] was directed as to the time when the practice 
of granting exclusive rights to fish in Alaskan waters was in- 
uugurated. My information is that that practice began after 
Mr. Hoover became Secretary of Commerce; and until Mr. 
Hoover granted exclusive rights to fish in Alaskan waters that 
practice had not prevailed anywhere in those waters. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator from Utah another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Ohio challenge the state- 
ment which has just been made by the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. Rosryson]? 

Mr. FESS. I still am in doubt about that statement; but let 
me ask the Senator from Utah another question. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Arkansas stated what I under- 
stand to be the facts. 

Mr. ROBINSON. One of the things that the fishermen in 
Alaska complained of most was that under the practice of the 
department which prevailed last season hundreds of men who 
made their living by fishing had their occupation destroyed by 
reason of the fact that the Secretary of Commerce had made 
contracts with concerns which gave them the exclusive right 
to take fish in certain waters where the common right of fish- 
ing had theretofore preyailed.- 
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Mr. FESS. I have understood that there was a greater cur- | In the permits granted. My complaint is against the policy of 
tailment of the fishing rights ef the larger companies in 1923 marking off reservations and granting exelusive permits to 
as eompared with 1922 than there was of the rights of the | corporations and a few individuals; most ef whom were em- 
smaller companies, I think I have the figures to demonstrate | ployees or attachés of the corperations which have been foster- 
that. ing monopolies or were dependent upon them for a market for 

Mr. KING. I think the facts are, Mr. President, that in the their “catch,” and the adoption of a course which I regard as 
reservations where: exclusive rights have been given the streams | at variance with the traditions of this Republic and inimical 
have been so denuded that the canning companies could net to the interests of the people. 
get as large a cateh in 1923 as they obtained in 1922. Mr. President, I was commenting upon the fact that the order 

Mr. FESS. But does not the Senator agree with me that the of the President in ereating these reservations was, in my 
purpose of the administration, so far as the fisheries in Alaska | opinion, without authority of law. I believe that it was as 
are concerned, is to conserve the fish; and if there is any | invalid as was the order of President Harding when he sought 
privilege denied it is in order to prevent the decrease of the | to transfer from the Navy Department to the Interior Depart- 
salmon supply? ment certain naval oil reserves. 

Mr. KING. No; I do not agree with the Senator. Mr. FESS. That fs a question to be adjudicated. 

Mr. FESS: That is my impression. Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio has been a teacher. He 

Mr. KING. I think, Mr. President, that Mr. Hoover's policy | is regarded as a scholar and a man of learning. I hope he will 
has. fostered monopolies and has been disadvantageous to the | forgive me if I express a lack of confidence in his legal ability 
best interests of the people. In my opinion, the Executive and his judgment upon legal questions, Upon educational and 
order creating these reservations was illegal, and the granting | scholastic matters, beeause of his erudition, I might be inclined 
of exctusive privileges: to fish within these reservations was to follow him, but I respectfully submit that E would not care 
not only unfair and unjust, but was likewise illegal. It per- | to sit at his feet as a modern Gamaliel when great constitutional 
mitted the growth of monopolies and was a discrimination | questions or legal principles were to be determined or elucidated. 
against these denied fishing permits. Protests were made by Mr. FESS. I hope the Senater’s opinion will not be the same 
the Legislature of Alaska as well as by the residents of that | of the eourt which will hand down a decision later on: 
Territory, and the policy of Mr. Hoover was denounced as a Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess, as many lawyers are 
violation of the rights of American citizens and calculated to | compelled to confess, that the decisions of the courts are net 
promote the interests of the large canning corporations which, | always satisfactory—and it might be added that the views of 
if nat individually, at least collectively, constitute a monopoly. | lawyers are not always satisfactory to the eourts. However, 
In the face of these protests and the charges that the action | under the best system of government the world has ever seer 
of the President in ereating reservations was illegal and that | we have made the judiciary a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
the granting of certain exclusive privileges was unjust and | ernment. The judicial department is a vital feature of our 
prométive of monopoly, the Department of Commerce in No- | republican form of government. It should not be weakened; 
vember last issued permits to the same corporations to con- | and it must not be destroyed. 
tinue their fishing operations within the reservations so created. But, to return after the diversion resulting from the inter- 

On page 7 of the Pacific Fisherman, a publication issued at | ruption of Senators, I am gratified to know that Secretary 
Seattle, Wash., being the December, 1923, number, a list of cor- | Hoover has finally come te support the bill which is now 
perations to whieh permits were granted appear, and in the | before the Senate. I regret that he has not used his influence 
November number of the same publication, on page 15, under with the Senate Committee on Commerce to have retained in 
the hend of “Alaska fish permits issued,” it will be observed | the bill certain provisions whieh were included within it when 
that some of these corporations to which I have referred were | it passed the House. The House bill contained the following 
named as permittees: provision: 

MEER jersey Senator fren: tak: yield? It shall be unlawful to drive, construct, set, or fish, with any fixed 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator complains that the | ban. inlet. or etme in pound net, or Geh with purse seines in any 
Secretary of Commerce has not discontinued the rights of fish- | 3 miles or less or within any channel or paste Sohana e 
ing to those companies that have been fishing there for years, bodies of water where the width of said channel or passage le 3 mi 
and because he has net done so therefore he is granting ex- er tess, or within 1 mile of the entrance to any bay, inlet. or etumme 
chasive privileges. I de not get the angle of the Senator as to | nch 10 2 miles or lees in width at fin entrees or unn 1 u — 

ce, or withhr 1 mile of the 
that. He is complaining about the Secretary's refusal to allow okt ie khay stromans Stile ai sation eee 
these companies to go on. It strikes me that that is not a fair y mits 8 : 
complaint against the Secretary. It was stricken out by the Senate committee and, as E under- 

On the question of reserves—those reserves were created after | stand, the committee's action has been, agreed to by the Senate. 
the recommendation of Commissioner Smith, who was on the At the conclusion of my remarks I may ask the Senate to, 
ground and understood the destruction of the salmon, and that | reconsider the vote by which this provision was strieken from 
seemed to be the only way, without legislation, to take care of | the bill. In my opinion, the bill has been weakened and pro- 
the salmon, the supply of which is rapidly declining. visions to conserve the fish supply emasculated. At least, the 
provision prehibiting the use of traps should be vestored. It 


Mr. KING. I would prefer the Senator would make his 
speech in his own time and defend Mr. Hoover and the adminis- | is in the interest of conserving the salmon fisheries of the 
| Pacific, If I had time, I think I could convince the Senate 


tration of the Bureau of Fisheries not in my time. I think they 
need defense. of the importance of preventing the use of traps and certain 

Mr: FESS. I beg pardon of the Senator. I will do that. | other devices which are being employed in catching fish, 

Mr. KING. I did not concede that these corporations have | Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 
been fishing there for years; nor do I admit that they had the | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
same rights and privileges now enjoyed prior to the administra- | yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
tion of Mr. Hoover, My understanding îs that a few corpora-| Mr. KING. I yield, 
tiens fer several years have been engaged in salmon fishing Mr. SMITH. In order to follow the Senator clearly, do D 
in Alaskan waters and had eanning establishments in whieh fish | understand that the Secretary of Commerce obtained a permit 
caught by them, as well as by many persons whose operations to set aside territory for the preservation of salmon? 
were unimportant, were processed and made ready for market, 
but that these corporations had no exclusive privileges, 

There were no “reserves” marked off by Executive order 
from which all were excinded unless they obtained permits from 
the Department of Commerce. My particular complaint is net 
that the Department of Commerce has not discontinued the 
rights of fishing which these companies may have had prier 
to 1920, but rather that this department has had fishing re- 
serves created and has made them in many instances exelusively 
available to large corporations which practically control the 
canning industry in the Nerthwest. I might add, however, 
that these cerporations have become so powerful and are so 
much ef a monopoly as te have challenged the attention of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Notwithstanding that fact he has 
granted them exclusive permits instead ef denying them per- 
mits or reducing their catch to limits far below those allowed 


Mr. KING. I referred to the action of the President in trans- 
ferring from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the 
Interior certain oil reserves, and stated that, in my opinion, 
such action was illegal. I also stated that the Secretary of 
Commerce had procured from the President of the United States 
an order creating certain fish or salmon reservations, from 
which all persons or corporations were excluded and denied 
any fishing rights unless permits were granted by certain offi- 
cials in the Department of Commerce. These officials have 
assumed to deny permits to many fishermen and have granted 
permits to the large corporations engaged in the fish industry 
and te a few small concerns and to a Hmited number of 
persons. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Those reserves, set aside by the authority of 
the President through the Department of Commerce, were for 
the purpese of preserving the safmon en the Aluskun coast; 
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and within those reservations the Senator now states that 
Secretary Hooyer has permitted certain individuals to monopo- 
lize the fishing rights, to the exclusion of the public? 

Mr. KING. Yes. That is, a few large corporations prac- 
tically control these reseryations. The public may not fish 
within them. A few persons, however, mostly connected with 
or dependent upon the canning companies, have been granted 
permits to fish within these reserves. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Is there evidence to the effect that application 
was made by others than those representing the monopoly to 
which the Senator refers? 

Mr. KING. That is my information. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That they were denied the privilege of entering 
these preserves set aside for the preservation of the fish, and 
that the right of fishing there was granted exclusively to these 
monopolistic concerns? 

Mr. KING. To them and to a few small and unimportant 
concerns, and also a few individuals whose principal market 
for the fish which they catch is the large canning companies. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I will yield, though I am desirous of con- 
cluding as soon as possible. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that in the last permits granted 

Mr. KING. The Senator means in November of 19233? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I understand that there were greater re- 
ductions on the large corporations than on the smaller fisher- 
men—a greater per cent—so that the suggestion of the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I think, is misleading. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from South Carolina made 
an inquiry. If there is anything that is misleading, the Senator 
must lay the fault at my door. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Utah will allow me, I 
wanted to follow him intelligently, and I had to get the 
premise from which he was arguing; and it was to the effect 
that through the Interior Department the President had al- 
lowed certain reservations to be set aside for the protection 
of the fish, and in these reservations the Secretary of Com- 
merce had granted exclusive rights to certain monopolistic con- 
cerns to the exclusion of others. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a mistake. 

Mr. SMITH. I asked for that information, 

Mr. KING. I think that is the fact, with the qualifications 
which I have just stated. 

Mr. FESS. I think I have figures to show that that is not 
true, 

Mr. KING. The Senator calls attention to the fact that 
these large operating companies, under the permits which have 
recently been given them, do not have the same rights that 
they had under former permits. Of course, the reasons for 
the limitations are found in the constant protests of the people 
of Alaska as well as other American citizens against the policy 
of the Department of Commerce which has denuded the streams 
of their fish and aided the monopoly enjoyed by the big can- 
ning and packing interests. The department, too, was made 
aware of the fact that within a few years these big companies, 
with their traps and wheels and various devices to obtain fish, 
would leave Alaskan waters without any salmon, thus destroy- 
ing the fishing industry in Alaska waters as it has been de- 
stroxed in most of the streams and waters of Oregon and 
Washington. 

It is the packing corporations—and they have a community 
of interest which amounts to a monopoly—which have depleted 
the Alaskan fisheries and destroyed the fisheries on many of 
the Alaskan streams. It is a cardinal fact in regard to the 
salmon fisheries that the salmon only returns to the stream in 
which it was spawned, and this return is after an interval of 
from two to five years. This periodic return of the salmon to 
spawn and to die makes the annual run of fish in the salmon 
streams. It is these greedy packing companies that have fished 
some of the streams clean year after year, until the particular 
schools of salmon related to that stream have been extermi- 
nated, and there are no more salmon to return. 

In 1906 Congress passed an act which was designed to keep 
the packing companies out of the mouths and estuaries of the 
salmon streams, so as to permit the spawners to return and 
reproduce themselves. But this law was not enforced, or vio- 
latious were merely followed by a nominal fine, and the evil, 
with its irreparable results, continued, Undoubtedly the strict 
enforcement of the law of 1906 would have prevented the great 
havoc which has been wrought in the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska. Many streams which have been depleted would still 
have an abundant supply of fish. Prior administrations are 
subject to censure because of their failure to strictly enforce 
the law, and to anticipate that with the aggressive character 


of the big packers the time would come when the fish supply 
in Alaskan waters would be exhausted. 

I am not attempting to justify the course of former admin- 
istrations nor to lay all the blame for the serious condition of 
our Pacifie fisheries at the door of the present Republican 
administration. 

It is a fact, however, that the Department of Commerce, when 
Mr. Hooyer came to power, was fully advised that the salmon 
industry was threatened, and that unless drastic steps were 
taken it would soon be annihilated, With full knowledge of this 
fact, the new Secretary, when he obtained reservations, gave 
the big canners and packers almost complete control of these 
reservations instead of reducing to a minimum the right to 
fish therein. These corporations were permitted the right to 
obtain large catches and thus further deplete the fish supply. 

Packing companies last year, when an attempt was made to 
enforce the provisions of the law, moved out into the shoal 
water along the coast, but kept within 500 yards of the mouth 
of the streams. The salmon proceed, when the run is on, along 
the coast, each school turning to its own stream when it is 
encountered. Unrestricted fishing, especially with these modern 
traps, along the shoal-water coast can be made quite as ef- 
féctive for the destruction of salmon as fishing within the 
mouths of the streams. The packing companies had merely 
moved in the last year from the mouths of the streams to the 
shoal waters on the coast. 

Permit me to again refer to the Executive order made in 
1922 relating to the waters of western Alaska which were the 
particular habitat of the red salmon. I submit that these 
reservations were not for the purpose of conserving the 
Alaskan fisheries, but they seemed to have been created for 
the purpose of making them areas in which exclusive privi- 
leges to fish should be granted to packing corporations, at the 
same time American citizens, including natives of Alaska, who 
desired to exercise their ancient right to fish in publie waters, 
were denied the required permits. Among the corporations 
which were granted these exclusive fishing rights within the 
so-called reservations were the Alaskan Packers’ Association, 
Libbey, McNeill & Libbey, and Booth & Co. These three pack- 
ing corporations in 1925 captured within the Bristol Bay area 
alone over 12,000,000 salmon, while six other small packers, 
who were also admitted to the reserve, took 3,034,000 salmon. 
These big packers took 80 per cent of the catch in 1923; and 
over half of the total fish caught, or 8,906,729, were taken by 
the Alaskan Packers! Association. 

In 1923 the Department of Commerce for the Cook Inlet 
section of the reservation pretended to fix the pack limit to be 
allowed these packing companies. The packers took all the 
fish they could, and then only got about 40 per cent of the 
restricted quantity which had been prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a measure for the “ preservation” of 
the salmon fisheries within the Cook Inlet section. This is 
typical of the regulations for pack limits fixed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the preservation of the Alaskan sal- 
mon fisheries. 

Mr. Hoover now admits that the Alaskan fisheries are in 
imminent danger of permanent destruction. He would have us 
believe that he has always been in favor of fish conservation 
in Alaska. The only measures which have been taken by the 
Department of Commerce for this purpose are the creation of 
these reserves within which packing corporations and their 
agents, or a few persons dependent upon them for a market, 
are giyen exclusive privileges, and where their destruction of 
the salmon fisheries is proceeding quite as effectively as of 
yore. The fact is that these fishing reservations in Alaska 
are reservations of the packing companies. The facts warrant 
the conclusion that the reservations were created for and by 
the packers, and that the regulations were drawn for and by 
the packers. 

The real mind of the Department of Commerce as it relates 
to the preservation of Alaskan fisheries was disclosed in the 
bill which the department brought in—H. R.2714—on Decem- 
ber 6 last. This bill was also introduced in the Senate on the 
same day. The bill was merely designed to confirm the reser- 
yation scheme which had been put into effect without express 
authority of law. It was merely to give legality to the 
packers’ plan for the conservation of the Alaskan fisheries. 

Mr. President, if we are to judge what the attitude of the 
Department of Commerce was upon the question before us, we 
might discover it in these bills. What is known as the White 
bill—H. R. 2714—was offered in the House early in December, 
and the Jones bill—S. 486—was introduced in the Senate by 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce December 6, 
1923, The phraseology of these bills is the same. The lan- 
guage of the bills is as follows: 
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A bill to provide for the conservation and protection of fish in Alaskan 
waters, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting and consery- 

ing the fisheries of the United States in Alaskan waters until such 


time as Congress shall enact general legislation applicable thereto, | 


the President of the United States may from time to time set apart 
and reserve any lakes, rivers, streams, bays, inlets, estuaries, or any 
other bodies of water within or adjacent to the Territory of Alaska 
over which the United States has jurisdiction, and may by public 
proclamation declare the establishment of such reserves and the limits 
thereof; and from and after the date of such public proclamation it 
shall be unlawful to fish or to operate any boats, seines, nets, traps, 
or other gear or apparatus for the purpose of taking fish, within the 
limits of any such reserve, except to the extent, in the manner, at the 
time, and under such rules and regulations as the President may from 
time to time prescribe. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 


I repeat, Mr. President, these bills reflected the views of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of Fisheries when Con- 
gress met. Hearings were had in the House upon the House 
bill. My recollection is that those who appeared as witnesses 
before the House committee as representatives of the depart- 
ment did not express disapproval of their own child. An 
examination of this bill reveals that it contains no real con- 
servation features. It seems intended to perpetuate the 
monopoly enjoyed by the fish packers and to increase the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce or, rather, the De- 
partment of Commerce to create further reserves and, of 
course; to grant exclusive rights of fishing therein. 

I do not know whether Mr. Hoover and the Department of 
Commerce ever repudiated this vicious and un-American bill. 
I do not know whether they have ever abandoned it. The show- 
ing before the House committee was such that the committee 
would not approve the department's measure, and they re- 
ported a bill which, with the amendment to which I have above 
referred, passed the House and is now before us stripped of 
the amendment just alluded to. The House hearings furnished 
convincing proof of the unwisdom of the past policy of the 
department and the evils which would result if the so-called 
White bill or the so-called Jones bili—S. 486—was enacted into 
law. 

If I were critical, I should say that this bill, which the 
department wanted, is not a conservation measure, but is a 
bureaucratic and destructive measure, which, if enacted into 
law, would have soon brought an end to the salmon fisheries 
in Alaskan waters. As stated, the House repudiated the meas- 
ure, and the Senate committee followed the same course with 

t to the so-called Jones bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Is there no law now to prohibit the taking of 
the salmon during the running or spawning season in certain 
localities, absolutely forbidding any and all persons from 
taking? It is almost the universal fixed law throughout the 
Atlantic Coast States that during the seasonal running of 
certain fish certain days are set aside when there is a closed 
season, so to speak. Certain days during the week are set 
aside when fishermen may go in and take, but on the days 
when they are prohibited no one may do so, and the game 
warden is empowered to see that the law is rigidly carried out. 
Under the provisions of the bill the Senator has just read, 
the President may make such rules and regulations as to lead 
rather to destruction than to conservation. 

Mr. KING. And to confirm a monopoly which has been 
granted. 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me the Congress ought to pass 
rigid legislation prohibiting anyone from taking the fish upon 
which the supply is dependent during certain days and at cer- 
tain places. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator, but the act of 1906, 
to which I may refer later, contains a provision which, if 
properly interpreted and strictly enforced by the Department 
of Commerce, would have prevented the destruction of salmon 
in many of the streams in the Alaskan fisheries. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The law of 1906 covered only the waters within 
500 yards of the mouth of any river. That is not sufficient pro- 
tection. 

Mr. KING. My position is that if the act of 1906 had been 
enforced by the Department of Commerce, the canning and 


packers monopoly would not have existed and the salmon in- 
dustry would not have been threatened with extinction. 
Mr. FESS. ‘That is really why this legislation is necessary. 
Mr. KING. Further replying to the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr, SsarH] the act of 1906 provides that 


it shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any dam, barricade, fence, 
trap, or fish wheel or other stationary obstruction, except for purposes 
of fish culture, in any of the waters of Alaska at any point where the 
distance from shore to shore is less than 500 feet, or within 500 yards 
of the mouth of any red salmon stream where the same is less than 
500 feet in width with the purpose or result in capturing salmon or 
in preventing or impeding their ascent to their spawning ground, and 
the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and directed to have 
any and all such unlawful obstructions removed or destroyed. 


Perhaps I should place in the Recorp at this point sections 4. 
5, and 6 of the act of 1906, which will more fully answer to 
the suggestions of the Senator from South Carolina. 

I ask that the same be inserted in the Recorp without read- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The provisions are as follows: : 

Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful to lay or set any drift net, seine, 
set net, pound net, trap, or any other fishing appliance for any purpose 
except for purposes of fish culture across or above the tidewaters of 
any creek, stream, river, estuary, or lagoon for a distance greater than 
one-third the width of such creek, stream, river, estuary, or lagoon, 
or within 100 yards outside of the mouth of any red-salmon stream 
where the same is less than 500 feet in width. It shall be unlawful 
to lay or set any seine or net of any kind within 100 yards of any 
other seine, net, or other fishing appliance which is being or which 
has been laid or set in any of the waters of Alaska, or to drive or 
construct any trap or apy other fixed fishing appliance within 600 
yards laterally or within 100 yards endwise of any other trap or fixed 
fishing appliance. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any salmon 
of any species in any manner or by any means except*by rod, spear, 
or gaff in any of the waters of Alaska over which the United States 
has jurisdiction, except Cook Inlet, the Delta of Copper River, Bering 
Sea, and the waters tributary thereto from 6 o'clock p. m. of Satur- 
day of each week until 6 o'clock a. m. of the Monday following, or to 
fish for, or catch, or kill in any manner or by any appliances except 
by rod, spear, or gaff any salmon in any stream of less than 100 yards 
in width in Alaska between the hours of 6 o'clock in the evening and 
6 o'clock in the morning of the following day of each and every day 
of the week. Throughout the weekly close season herein prescribed 
the gate, mouth, or tunnel of all stationary and floating traps shall 
be closed, and 25 feet of the webbing or net of the “heart” of such 
traps on each side next to the “ pot” shall be lifted or lowered in such 
manner as to permit the free passage of salmon and other fishes. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, set 
aside any streams or lakes as preserves for spawning grounds in which 
fishing may be limited or entirely prohibited; and when, in his judg- 
ment, the results of fishing operations in any stream or off the mouth 
thereof indicate that the number of salmon taken is larger than the 
natural production of salmon in such stream he is authorized to estab- 
lish close seasons or to limit or prohibit fishing entirely for one year 
or more within such stream or within 500 yards of the mouth thereof, 
so as to permit salmon to increase: Provided, however, That such power 
shall be exercised only after all persons interested shall be given a 
hearing, of which due notice must be given by publication; and where 
the interested parties are known to the department they shall be per- 
sonally notified by a notice mailed not less than 30 days previous to 
such hearing. No order made under this section shall be effective 
before the next calendar year after same is made: And provided fur- 
ther, That such limitations and prohibitions shall not apply to those 
engaged in catching salmon who keep such streams fully stocked with 
salmon by artificial propagation. 


Mr. KING. I repeat, Mr. President, that it would appear 
that the bills favored by the Department of Commerce, namely, 
the White bill—H. R. 2714—and the Jones bill—S. 486—were de- 
signed to continue present conditions, or rather to give author- 
ity to create further fish reserves without restriction upon the 
department as to the method of dealing with the same, thus 
confirming its present policy of granting exclusive fishing rights. 
I might add that the people of Alaska are quite as intent upon 
the preservation of the fisheries as are the people who do not 
live in Alaska. They are opposed to the monopolistic packers 
combine and to the terms of the departmental bill just referred 
to, and to the present policy of the Department of Commerce. 

It has been said that the potential wealth of Alaska lies in 
its fisheries, not in its coal deposits or its mineral resources. 
Senators may be surprised to learn that in 1918, 6,000,000 cases 
of fish were packed, all taken from Alaskan waters, and that 
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the value of the same exceeded $50,000,000. It would be a most 
reprehensible thing if Congress were to take no steps to pre- 
serve this great industry. It is to be regretted that the bill 
before us is not full and comprehensive, and that it does not 
deal with the entire subjeet in a manner that those familiar 
with the industry agree is essential, if the subject is handled. 
in a bread, scientific, and comprehensive manner, The measure- 
before us, while it has, meritorious provisions, is not, as I have 
already stated, the last word upon the subject, and it will need 
to be supplemented by further legislation within the near 
future. Why the Committee on Commerce of the Senate has 
not added to the House bill further needed provisions, and 
why it has elimmated the provision to which I had called at- 
tention, has not been satisfactorily explained. 

It has been stated that the act of 1906 did not meet the 
situation. Why did not the Department of Commerce with its 
knowledge suggest a broad and satisfactory. bill instead of the 
repudiated measure which legalized the illegal establishment of 
reservations and provided for additional ones within which 
the same exclusive rights were to be granted? 

T accept the bill before us and desire its passage because I 
can not get a better bill and believe that it will, if properly 
enforced, prove of some benefit in protecting a decadent in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, at this point I should like to have read a 
copy of resolutions adopted by the Society of the Pioneers of 
Alaska, at Anchorage, November 3, 1923. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the resolutions. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 

RESOLUTION + 

Be it resolred, That Igloo No. 15, Pioneers of Alaska, disapprove 
and condemn the fisheries reservations of the Department of Com- 
meree as applied to the Territorial waters of Alaska as arbitrary, 
un-American, anti-Alaskan, and in violation of Article X of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in support of this resolution 
offer the following reasons: 

1. The reservations, in principle, repudiate the ancient and mallen- 
able right of fisheries as a common heritage of all the people and estab- 
lsh a protectorate, over the fish, in the department to determine who 
shall and who shall not fish. 

2. The restrictions, which are designed to limit the catch of fish, 
are not applied primarily to the number of fish permitted to be 
caught but rather to the particular persons who are permitted to 
catch them, and the right to determine who these particular persons 
shall be is reserved to the department, to be determined arbitrarily 
and without the right of appeal. 

3. By granting private rights to particular zones the department 
has revived an ancient custom long ago abandoned by all the civilized 
nations of the world—that is, that the fish in the sea can be allotted 
to individuals before they are caught. 

4. That any right of property in fish before they are caught can 
not be defended on any principle of American or English jurisprudence 
since Magna Charta was wrested from King John. 

5. That no right to the migratory uncaught fish of the sea can be 
predicated on the ownership of land or property on the shore or on 
floating equipment on the water. 5 

6. That the method by which the department determines the per- 
sons who may be privileged to fish, as well as the number of fish 
which each may catch, is, of necessity, whimsical, arbitrary, un- 
scientific, dependent on personal prejudice, and subject to gross abnse. 

7. That the practical operation of the fishing reserves is to establish 
in the large packing and canning companies, which have removed the 
fishing industry from Alaska to Seattle and San Francisco and which 
take 90 per cent of Alaska’s fish, a perpetual and exclusive monopoly, 
calculated to drive the Alaska fishermen from the Territorial waters. 

S. That while the commendable purpose of the fishing reserves is the 
protection of Alaska’s fish, the principle upon which it is founded fs so 
fundamentally inequitable, unjustifiable, and antagonistic to the popular 
American doctrine of “equal rights: to all and special privileges to 
none” that there is no hope that it will ever be accepted and approved 
by the people of Alaska. 

9, That this Igloo, composed of 300 members, residents of Alaska for 
more than i8 years, desires to offer constructive and not destructive 
criticism, and to this end suggests the following principles as best 
calculated to solve Alaska’s fish problem : 

First. That all limitations on fishing be directed toward a restriction 
of the catch rather than to the persons who may make the catch; and 
that the free right of fisheries be restored to Alaska waters. 

Second. That the simplest and easiest way to restrict the catch is to 
place time limitations on the fishing periods. 

To place restrictions on the kind and amount of gear to be used, 
with special attention given to the traps. 

Third. That no general regulations can successfully be applied to alt 


trict must have consideration given to its own peculiar conditions, 
which are very different in different parts of the Territory, 

Fourth. That theories evolved. without experience in Washington, 
D: C., are of little value in Alaska: 

Fifth. That a careful and unprejudiced inquiry be directed into the 
question as to whether a complete separation of the packing from the 
fishing branches of the industry would not result in the conservation 
of the fish, as well as building up a fishing population in the Territory; 

Sixth. Failing im all these, that the question be considered of the 
propriety of turning over Alaske fish to Alnska, wlose people may, 
with some reason, be supposed to know more about the fish problem and 
to have a greater interest In the conservation of Alaska fish than the 
people of the United States, 

Unanimousty adopted at the regular meeting of Igloo No. 15, Pioneers 
of Alaska, in Anchorage, November 3, 1923. 


Hexry Soon, President. 


Attest: 

[Spac.] C. R. Boors, Secretary. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. again? 
Mr. KING. I yield. 


Mr. FESS. Does the Senator indorse the recommendation. 
of mes resolution to turn the fisheries over to the people of 

Mr. KING. The suggestion referred to is made only as a 
dernier ressort. If Congress will not do something to pre- 
Serve the industry, then the residents of Alaska suggest that 
they have an oppertunity to deal with the matter. I would 
rather turn over to the people of Alaska the control of the 
fisheries than to have them controlled by the Department of 
Commerce, if it pursues in the future the same course which 
it has pursued in the past. The people of Alaska are more 
interested in the preservation of this great industry than is 
the Department of Commerce and its: officials, if we are to 
judge of that interest by their past record. I have great 
respect for the people of Alaska, fer their courage and for 
these fine qualities whieh have sustained them in their strug- 
gles against an inhospitable climate and the vieissitudes en- 
countered im that far-off land. They have carried our flag 
into the frozen regions of the north and maintained the in- 
stitutions common to our civilization and found under our 
form of government. They have contributed not only te the 
wealth of the United States but they have put into the 
arteries: of trade and commerce, which vitalize the industries 
of the worid, millions of gold and other precious metals, 
They have added to the reservoir of the world’s wealth. 

ses Senator's question would imply eriticism ef the Alaskan 
people. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I have known many of the people of Alaska, 
They have proven themselves to be fine, upstanding, patriotic 
American citizens, competent to deal with big questions fn a 
big and American way. I now yfeld to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I listened to the reading of the resolution very 
carefully. The complaint of those people is against con- 
servation of the fish. They want free privilege to enter the 
fishing industry there: Our purpose Is to conserve, and the 
whole resolution is against the Secretary of Commerce because 
of his policy of conservation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Sen- 
ator. The people of Alaska have become exasperated because 
of the nonenforcement of the act of 1906 and the illegal 
reservation policy which has been supported by the packers’ 
monopoly and which was inaugurated by Mr. Hoover. They 
see their streams being denuded of fish and this great in- 
dustry being destroyed. If the control of the fisheries had been 
committed te the Territory of Alaska, it would haye adopted 
measures sound and rational which would have conserved. the 
Salmon industry and operated justly and fairly toward all per- 
sons engaged in the fishing industry. Perhaps the resolution. 
goes too far, but it is a condemnation of a policy the evils of 
which they have suffered from and which if continued will drive 
thousands of residents of Alaska from the Territory. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Utah permit 
me to ask æ question? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the resolution is an attack upon 
the Secretary of Commerce, or the manner im which he has 
conducted this business, why is it proposed now to put the 
whole of the business into his hands? 

Mr. FESS. Because it belongs there. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. FESS. Because we are responsible for what is done in 


the Territorial waters of Alaska; but that each particular fishing dis- | Alaska. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Why should the Senator propose 
putting it into the hands of the Department of Commerce 

Mr. FESS. There is no other place to put it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When he stands here admitting 
that the Secretary of Commerce has arbitrarily, without any 
real authority, assumed to do wrongful gets, which the 
Senator now criticizes? 

Mr. FESS. I do not admit that he is doing an illegal act 
or that it is wrong. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator said this whole 
resolution was aimed at his misconduct. 

Mr. FESS. No; at his conduct in conserving the fish. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. It is aimed at his conduct. 
does the Senator approve his conduct, or disapprove it? 

Mr. FESS. I approve of his conduct in the conservation of 
the fish in Alaska. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
few gentlemen? 

Mr. FESS. He has not done that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is my information. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator's information is not accurate. I 
haye the figures here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I pursue that thought just a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it not true that the Secretary 
gave the privilege of taking fish to two or three companies? 

Mr. FESS. He gave the privilege to 400. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many took it? 

Mr. FESS. That number. I have the figures, and I shall 
put them into the RECORD. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall be glad to see them, be- 
cause my understanding is that he turned this industry over 
largely to two or three companies. 

Mr. FESS. I know the Senator will be glad to get these 
facts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There has been bitter complaint 
about it. I understood the Senator from Utah [Mr, Kine] 
to say that this resolution was aimed at the Secretary of 
Commerce, which I interpreted to mean that it was intended 
to be in the form and nature of a criticism, or at least of 
a reformation of his acts. 

Mr. FESS. It is intended to be that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If it is in the nature of a criticism, 
why is it proposed that the business be put in the hands of the 
man whose conduct has been such that it is found necessary 
to criticize him? That gets us back to the question I started 
with. 

Mr. FESS. Because the Government is responsible for the 
conservation of the fish industry in Alaska, and if the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has the administration to conserve, those 
who are opposing it desiring to go on fishing, with unlimited 
privileges, we ought to forbid it. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. But we do not have to put it in 
the hands of the Secretary of Commerce. We have a Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and if necessary we can pass a general 
law on conservation. 

Mr. FESS. That is what we are going to do in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But you put it in the hands of a 
man who has already abused the powers he has had 

Mr. FESS. I do not agree that they have been abused. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And who, by virtue of his miscon- 
duct, and without legal authority, and by the abuse of a 
power he once had of licensing dealers in grain, fixed the price 
on farm products in this country, and robbed the farmers of 
the country of not less than $3,000,000,000, and did it in the 
interest of the country he belongs to—Great Britain. 

Mr. FESS. I am not raising that question about the admin- 
istration of food control. I know how the Senator feels about 
that. I may differ from him in that, but I do not know that I 
do. The question here is the conservation of fish in Alaska, a 
very important question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I agree that is true. 

Mr. FESS. I think he has taken the right view. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator agrees that he has 
taken the right view, and yet says he is subject to criticism. 

Mr. FESS. Criticism ought never to be taken as always 
justified. If that were true, the Senator from Missouri would 
be a very unhappy man. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Undoubtedly, but when I admit that 
my critics are right. 

Mr. FESS. I do not admit that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator has admitted it by 
his statement not two minutes age in which he said that this 


Then 


And granting a monopoly to a 


was aimed at the Secretary of Commerce and was a criticism 
of his acts. 

Mr. FESS. And these criticisms are unjust. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator said this is a report 
which he asked to have adopted and is a criticism. 

Mr. FESS. I did not ask to have it adopted. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. The Senator said he was criticizing 
it. I can not follow the Senator. He travels in one direction 
when I ask him about that, and then says that is not the way 
he is going, but he is going some other way. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Missouri does not mean to 
state thet any criticism which might be offered of him or of 
N on ot tbe Sepretary of Commerce is evidence that that is the 
act? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly not, but I understood the 
Senator to say that the conduct of this matter by the Secretary 
of Commerce had not been proper—— 


Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that he was trying to rectify 
it by the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly the Senator misunderstood me. I 


never stated it had not been proper. I say it has been proper, 
and that is the reason why I am on my feet now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is rather remarkable that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] defends the policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce and argues that it has been in the inter- 
est of the public, and yet declares that we must have con- 
structive legislation to deal with this matter. As I understand 
his position, he indorses the illegal establishment of reserves 
and the exclusive permit privileges granted to a limited num- 
ber of corporations and individuals. I do not understand that 
he condemns the bill which the Department of Commerce 
brought to the attention of the House and Senate in December 
last, which was not a comprehensive measure and was aimed 
solely at perpetuating an evil and granting further unrestricted 
powers to the Department of Commerce. 

But I refer to the suggestion made by the Senator [Mr. 
Fess] concerning the people of Alaska. I repeat they are 
more interested in the conservation of the Alaskan fisheries 
than is Mr, Hoover or the able Senator from Ohio or myself. 
The future of Alaska largely depends upon the preservation 
of these fisheries. The prosperity of the residents of Alaska 
ure inseparably connected with the preservation of Alaska 
Salmon fisheries. Their interest, it must be confessed, is not 
solely altruistic; they lave a personal, a material, indeed I 
might say a selfish, interest in preserving the fishing industry. 
They perceive what has happened to the fisheries in the rivers 
of Oregon and Washington, and the inevitable destruction of 
the salmon fisheries in Alaskan waters within the next 10 
or 15 years if the Department of Commerce shall continue the 
same policy which has guided it in the past. 

I repeat, I would prefer to trust the people of Alaska to 
handle this problem than I would trust an unrestrained bu- 
reaucracy. However, the responsibility rests upon Congress 
to deal with this subject. It should approach it without preju- 
dice and having in view only the public welfare, A source of 
such great wealth must not be destroyed. The food supply of 
the future must be conserved, 

There has been much talk, particularly since Mr. Roosevelt 
was President, about conserving the natural resources of our 
country. There has been no little hysteria upon this subject 
at various times, and fantastic and irrational schemes were 
often projected, “ Pinchotism,” as it was called, was respon- 
sible for frightful blunders and absurd and reactionary poli- 
cies. Where the Constitution commits to the Federal Goyern- 
ment authority to deal with questions, whether under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution or under some other 
grant of power, it must net shirk such responsibility; but in a 
wise and comprehensive way it must deal with such subjects, 
keeping in mind the welfare of all the people. But in dealing 
with questions we must avoid the evils of a deadly paternalism 
or a despotic bureaucracy. We must avoid the delegation of un- 
restricted authority to boards and bureaus and Federal agen- 
cies. Human nature is much the same in a democracy as in an 
autocracy. A despotic government may exist under a republic 
where the executive powers of the goyernment are committed 
to bureaus and commissions and agencies without proper limi- 
tations being imposed upon them. 

Many writers who haye examined our Constitution and the 
experiences of the American people under it have been im- 
pressed with the stupendous growth of commissions and the 
almost absolute power exercised by them. It has been re- 
marked that this is not a republic but a commission form of 
government. In many of our States hundreds of commissions 
are found, and the personnel of those in the public service is 
multiplying out of all proportion to the needs of public service 
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and to the interests of the people. And so in the Federal Gov- 
ernment hundreds of commissions and bureaus and Federal 
agencies and boards are being created, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Federal officials are being sent through the land to 
execute absurd and oftentimes tyrannical and oppressive rules 
and regulations and to eat out the substance of the people. 

It is becoming more and more the rule when some evil, real 
or imaginary, is discovered for Congress to create a new com- 
mission or a new bureau or some form of executive agency and 
commit to it, without proper and oftentimes without any 
restriction, authority to deal with the question and all cognate 
matters. Rules and regulations are promulgated by the thou- 
sands. They are regarded as having the same force as penal 
statutes, and American citizens are often haled into court and 
punished for the infraction of some absurd or tyrannical regu- 
lation. The assumption is indulged in that wisdom and com- 
mon sense and a spirit of justice will always guide these execu- 
tive and Federal organizations and the multitude of officials 
and employees attached thereto. 

We are developing a most exasperating and indeed despotic 
Federal executive system, and the hysterical and irrational 
schemes which find legislative and executive sanction are pro- 
moted by vociferous and often neurotic individuals who have 
no conception of our form of government or the limitations to 
which the Federal Government is subject or the rights which 
belong to a free people. 

But I shall not pursue this subject further, as it may not be 
germane to the matter under discussion. I only alluded to it 
because the bill offered by the Department of Commerce—H. R. 
2714—-was a bureaucratic and unjust bill and because the Sena- 
tor from Obio seemed to indorse it as well as the bureaucratic 
methods which have been followed by the Department of Com- 
merce in its dealing with the fisheries question. 

The bill before us is not sufficiently guarded. It gives too 
much legislative and regulatory power to the department. A 
most offensive and despotie system may be built up under it 
and grave injustices be perpetrated; but it is to be hoped that 
the power to promulgate and enforce rules and regulations con- 
ferred by the bill may not be abused, and that reason and com- 
mon sense may find some place in the administration of the 
law. Imperfect and incomplete as the bill is—and I hope I 
Shall be pardoned for repetition—I shall support it because of 
the few valuable provisions found therein. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of Alaska memorialized Con- 
gress upon this subject. They condemned the creation of fish 
reserves and indirectly the policy of the Department of Com- 
merce in dealing with the Alaskan fisheries. The memorial 
reads as follows: 

To the President and the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of Alaska, respectfully present: 

That we deplore the indiscriminate creation of fish reserves in the 
Territory of Alaska and consider the same not only unjustifiable but 
inexcusable. We know them to entail numerous evils which are more 
than a loyal and self-respecting people should be expected to bear un- 
complainingly. 

We have been taught to believe, and we do believe, that all the law- 
making power of the Federal Government has been by the Constitution 
confided to Congress. 

The creation ef fish reserves in Alaska is for the avowed purpose of 
suspending the laws enacted by Congress and to substitute others made 
by a bureau. We regard this as a vicious infraction of the fundamental 
law of the land. 

It is astounding for patriotic citizens of a republic to contemplate 
that, whenever the executive department is dissatisfied with the laws 
enacted by the legislative branch of government or with the failure of 
the latter to amend those laws in such manner as the former may de- 
sire, any executive may authorize some officer to substitute arbitrary 
rules of conduct in place of statutes enacted under constitutional 
powers. 

A government of a reserve is essentially a government by men in- 
stead of by law and places the individual fortunes at the mercy of of- 
ficial whim. Irrespective of the good intentions of present officials, 
the privileges upon a reserve must, in the very nature of things, go to 
those who maintain the strongest lobby. It can not be presumed that 
before the Bureau of Fisheries, any more than before a tribunal pri- 
marily created te administer justice, a claimant who can neither appear 
in person nor by counsel can possibly have an even chance with one 
who is constantly represented by men specially skilled in presenting 
facts. 

The people of Alaska crave that equal opportunity in the pursuit of 
happiness and that equal protection of the laws vouchsafed by the 
Constitution which they have been taught to respect. 

To remove from the entire fishing population of Alaska all those con- 
stitutional and statutory protections for equal opportunities is such a 
violent departure from sound governmental principles that we can 


view the new system with only the greatest apprehension and as un- 
necessary affront to the people of this Territory. 

Your memorialists beg to submit that there is no elective official 
authorized to speak for the people of the Territory of Alaska, except 
the members of this legislature and the Delegate to Congress from 
this Territory. 

Wherefore, your memorialists respectfully urge that no further 
fish reserves be created in Alaska, and that those which have al- 
ready been created be immediately abolished, and that the Terri- 
torial Legislature of the Territory of Alaska be granted full power 
and authority to manage and control its fisheries, 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Passed by the House March 24, 1923. 

CASH COLE, 

Speaker of the House. 

E. EARL BLOSSOM, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


Attest: 


Passed by the Senate, April 6, 1923. 
Fonnxsr J. HUNT, 
President of the Senate. 
SELMA N. Scorr, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. President, an examination of the hearings before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, 
held between January 31 and February 8 of this year, will 
confirm my statements as to the injustice of the reservation 
policy and the discriminatory and unfair, as well as ineft- 
cient manner in which the Department of Commerce has ad- 
ministered existing laws and departmental regulations. In 
a letter from Mr, William L. Paul, representing an Alaskan 
organization, found in the hearings on pages 72 and 73, 
reference is made to the White and Jones bills and the un- 
satisfactory character of the same. The writer says: 


There are no people who have a greater right to demand of Con- 
gress that its rights be protected than the natives of Alaska. We 
live on fish and have lived on it as our principal source of food for 
centuries. To-day we still live on fish; we buy our clothing with 
fish, support our families with fish, educate our children with fish, 
and bury our dead from that souree. 

And yet by the irony of fate we are the one people who bave had 
no consideration given ws by Congress or by the President's Cabinet. 
There are over 10,000 of us on this coast. Laws are being made 
with but one end in view, to wit, protection of certain special 
interests that have come into Alaska within the last few years. As 
these special interests have grown, the welfare of our people has 
gone downward., We are too poor thie year to send a man to Con- 
gress, but the special interests will bave highly paid agents and 
skillful lawyers to talk for them, 


I have been told that the interests that monopolize the 
salmon industry upon the Pacific coast have opposed a com- 
prehensive bill and have remonstrated against the House pro- 
vision which forbade the use of traps and certain other devices 
for the catching of fish. They favored exclusive privileges 
which the department's bill provided for. They do not want 
this bill, imperfect as it is, because it prevents exctusive rights 
of fisheries being granted to them or to any person. Mr, Paul 
further states: 


Seyeral facts stand out as indisputable as we look back 20 years: 
First, the depletion of the fisheries of Alaska began with the advent 
of the fish trap; second, that whercas depletion has been well known 
to fishermen, the Burean of Fisheries have never discovered the fact 
until it was accomplished; third, that the Bureau of Fisheries is the 
only governmental agency that has had charge of fisheries, and yet 
that agency has never made a specific recommendation to Congress as 
a basis for adequate law—on the contrary, it has shifted the burden 
by telling Congress that something drastic must be done, and yet oppos- 
ing everything that approximated such a term; fourth, that every law 
heretofore presented, with the exception of the final draft of the White 
bill (H. R. 2394) was written by special interests, cannery men and 
trap owners, whose sole purposé was conservation of fish for them 
by recognizing the trap which to-day is a mere license, like the saloon, 
and thus creating it into property and bringing it under the protection 
of the fourteenth amendment; fifth, that the principle of the White 
bill (H. R. 2394) has been conceded by all parties, and yet opposed 
by certain few powerful assoclations because in particular districts 
depletion has not yet made their inland traps too expensive, 


Senators will bear in mind that when Mr. Paul refers to the 
“final draft” of the White bill he does not mean the bill as it 
was introduced and as prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce, but he means the perfected bill as it was reperted by 
the House committee and as it is now before us. 

On page 66 of the House hearings reference is made to the 
action of Mr. Wingate, of the Fisheries Burean, who denied per- 
mission to Mr, Gardner, who was born in Alaska and has a 
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family there, to fish on Unimac Island, but at the same time 
the Pa American Fisheries Co. were given the necessary, 
permit to fish. Similar instances are referred to in the record. 
and my é ention has been called to many cases where the 
representatives of the Fisheries Bureau haye denied residents 
of Alaska the right to fish within so-ealled reservations, but 

big canning companies were accorded whatever rights they, 


A letter. from Mr. O. L. Grimes is found on pages 62 and 
63 of the hearings, It is dated November 3, 1923, He refers 
to the fact, that some of the small canneries have been dis- 
criminated against: 


Alaska has been cut up into zones—fishing zones—it is claimed: by: 
the Bureau of Fisheries, for the purpose of controlling the escape- 
ment of salmon up the fish'streams. It is declared unlawful to carry. 
fish from ane zone to another; the object of this is to do away with 
competition, for prior to the zoning of Alaska waters the Katmai 
Packing Co., which has a small cannery located at Ouzinkie, | Alaska, 
and in which I hold stock, fished near Karluk at what is known as 
the “ Waterfalls” for two years, but after the Bureau of Fisherles 
made the entire waters ai reservation, cutting it into zones, the Katmal 
Packing Co. was not allowed fe fish at Karlik or the waterfall; 
but our fishermen could fish there, they were told, but they were also 
told that they wonld haya to sell their fish to the Alaska packers, 
singe they could not be taken out of the ‘gone, e 
Robinson Packing Co, had fished one season at Karluk, with purse, 
seines, not at the waterfalls, where we bad fished, but the Bureau of 
Fisheries gave them the waters where we had but prohibiting. 
them from fishing at Karluk. Result, the Karluk natives received $50 
per 1,000 for fish this last season, and we paid the natives 8200 per 
1,000 for much smaller fish, The Karluk natives want competition, 
and if they bad competition they would be getting more for. their, 


lt is argued that, the Alaska Packers’ Association has ingested. vis 
sums of money and that it wauſd almost be equivalent to confisca- 
tion to allow strong competition to destroy or render their invest 
ments valueless. This is all rot; if the en gan not stand com- 
petition, they sbonld quit business. 
„We pack Sab that cost us $200 per “1,000, and. sell them. 
in the market against fish that cast the packers $50, per 1,000, , 
Mr. SurmeERrLAaND follows this statement with these words: 
This thing has just reversed’ the situation ot the ‘tittle ¢anneries. 
They could sell fish cheaper than the ‘packers’ when they were per- 
mitted to catch the red fishy but now they are driven into the pink- 
fish district, where they can not catch any red fish, but they get a 
few red fish and pay $200 a thousand for them, while the packers get 
the nattyes In there to sell exelusively’ to them and pay $50 per 1,000. 


» Air, Grimes further states that the Bureau of Fisheries “has. 
set apart streams for the canneries.” He protests against dis- 
crimination, but does not object to a ser that, will, protect 
the fish “even to the extent of closing the streams entirely, 
but when they are open giye everybody an equal show.” 

The eyidence before the committee shows that the Alaska 
Packers’, Association designed the zones in the great Bristol, 
Bay. district, Where the red-salmon fishing abounds, that they 
limited the number of boats to 1.200 for the entire bay, the 
Alaska packers having 578 boats and Libbey, McNeill ,& Libbey 
682. The Federal Trade Commission in its e states that 
in the fish-packing industry— Da 

Great profits of the packers were not 0 due to exceptional 
efficiency in operating packing houses and manufacturing plants, but 
were secured through the monopolistie control of the shipping ma- 
chinery. With the control of the distributing machinery, which these 
canning factories which are affiliated with the meat packers now 
possessed, added to the relation of the salmon canners and the sales 
agencies which market the bulk of the pack and control the price, 
a monopoly of the source of the supply will enable the dominant 
interest to exert a control in the industry which might even surpass) 
thut exerted by the Big Five in the meat industry. 


The evidence shows that Libbey, McNeill & Libbey is a sub- 
sidiary of Swift & Co., that the Booth Fisheries and the 
Northwestern Pisheries Co. are à part of the Booth Co., of 
Chicago, The Alaska Packers“ Association is a subsidiary 
of the California Packing Corporation, and the Pacific-Ameri- 
can Fisheries Co, as 1 am advised, is connected with the 
Cudahy Co. 

Mr. Président, I received the following letter, which throws 
considerable light upon the method in which the salmon fish- 
eries have been controlled by the Department of Commerce: 


Snarrin, WASH., December 11; 1923, 
Hon. WILIA H. Kine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: * * * I am a pioneer and father of Nome, 


ing on Puget Sound since 1889 and in Alaska from 1898 to 1919. I 
have also been a praducer of codfish oil, which was on exbibition at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1902. 

Salmon on Puget Sound were yery plentiful in 1889 and remained 
so until the traps used by the cannery owners to cateh salmon grad- 
ually became more numerous and the salmon caught less and less, until 
now it is almost nothing. 


May I suspend for a moment and ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he favored the elimination from the bill of the provision 
prohibiting the use of traps? Is he in favor of the action of 
the Senate committee in striking out such provision? Of course, 
the canners are opposed to it; and-the Senate committee has 
reported in favor of eliminating this provision, which the 
parghi ‘its wisdom inserted in the bill? Does the Senator 

vor 

Mr. FESS. I am or the opinion that the use of the fish trap 
is being abused, and therefore should be regulated; but as to 
| whether or not it should be entirely discontinued is to ba, 
| developed. ` 

UMT. KING. Ah, we dave the same old eonditions and pro- 
visos. As I understand the Senator, his attitude is the same 
as that of the fish-canning monopoly. ‘His position is that next 
summer or next century we ‘will look into the alleged evils 
resulting from the use of traps and other destructive devices, 
but in the meantime we will continue to deplete the streams. 
The writer of the letter continues :' 


| In Alaska the cannery owners have lately put up traps more and 
more, Not satisfled with one trap for each cannery, they now have 
up to five and six, and sometimes more. 


Aud yet, let me add, the Senate has stricken from the House 
bill important provisions which oui protect the fish from the 
deyastating operations of the canning monopoly, and it was 
done, evidently, to satisfy the pemangsa of this monopoly. 

The writer continues: 8 

Each trap of any consequence ca tehes up to 500,000, 800, „ and 
(1,000,000 salmon during the season. How many traps there are in 
Alaska now I do not know, but I have been informed there are over 
300. The fish law forbids the use of traps for fishing from Saturday 


% p. m. to Monday 6 a. m., but the cannery owners do not care it they 


keep them open and pay 6160 ane for taking 20, 000 to 40,000 salmon, 
‘out in 36 hours. Their fine should be $5,000 and five years in prison. 

„The, taking of so many salmon from the traps Is leading to Oxer- 
production, which causes the small packers to lose out, and it Is a 
matter of no consequence to the big packers when the little fellow goes 

broke. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, claims to have tried to 
place a restriction on the fishing, but as Jong as there is protection for 
the big canneries such as the Alaska Packers, Northwestern Fisheries, 
Libby's, and other big concerns, the results of this restriction are not 
very apparent, and one is forced to the conclusion that Mr. Hoover 
must have been incorrectly informed and have gained a wrong impres- 
sion as to the actual facts concerning the salmon industry. He should 
not only listen to the cannery owners and their lawyers, but also to 
the fishermen and experienced citizens. That he has not done so thus 
far is apparent from the way he has given the Alaska Packers and 
Northwestern Fisheries entire control of the Karluk River, Kodiak 
Island, which river is now almost fished out of the most valuable 
salmon for canning—the “ sockeye.” 


I wonder if the Senator from Ohio denies the statement of 
this man as to exclusive control of this company of that 


island? 

Mr. FESS. I will place figures in the Recogp which will, 
deny it. 

Mr. KING. The letter continues: 

That canneries can operate without traps has been proven by the 
Pacific Coast Packing Co., Mr, Hale, manager, Klawack, Prince of 
Wales, Alaska, who buys his fish from the natives and fishermen at 
an agreed price for the season, and a stipulated pack for the season, 
but the greed of the Canneries Association demands the whole profit. 

‘If I might be permitted to make a suggestion, I would advise that 
no cannery should be allowed to put up more than a certain stipu- 
lated pack, and no company should be allowed to have more than 
one trap. Ff the run of fish is not sufficient to fill the pack, then 
the fish should be purchased from the fishermen. This regulation of 
the pack and number of traps used should be by the Government. 


The Senator from Ohio asks what should be done? Here is 

a suggestion from a man who knows the situation and seems 
to be dealing with it in a fair and impartial manner. 

Some of the canneries pay no attention whatever to Government 
rules. In one instance that I recall a ennnery took seine and skift 
up to the lagoon in southeastern Alaska, where there was a hatehery, 
and took out from the lagoon 60,000 sockeye salmon in 10 days. The 


Alaska, but have been engaged in curing and shipping as well as fish- 1 United States fish warden was there enjoying himself, but paid no 


attention to this outrage. 
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He did, however, arrest an Indian, who 
was fined $200 for taking out 200 salmon from a river mouth. 

As a rule the fish wardens notify the managers of the canneries 
when they will make a visit, so they in the meantime can break the 
laws until the fish warden arrives, 


Mr. President, scores of Americans who have visited Alaska 
have stated to me facts substantiating what is written in the 
letter from which I am now reading. 


The greed of the canneries can be proven by the act of Lindenberger 

Bros. in 1919 when they took so many salmon from their traps at 
Craig that they were unable to handle them, most of the fish rotting 
before being canned, and as a consequence 100,000 cases, or 1,000,000 
salmon were confiseated by the United States inspectors, If the can- 
neries were controlled by the Government and one fish warden with 
a good salary employed with every cannery or on each place of fish- 
ing, the canneries would cease their outrages. 

Why is Alaska not more populated? Because all the canneries or 
most of them take their Japanese or Chinese crews up with them in 
the spring and back in the fall, and there you are. If a white man 
wishes to settle down in Alaska he gets no support either from the 
United States Government or the canneries, The motto seems to be 
“Help yourself and God will help you.” That is all right for the 
cannery owners and bankers; but not for a poor man who wishes to 
make Alaska his home for himself and family in the future. The 
Government should step in here now as is done in other northern 
countries. Thank you. 

Very respectfully, 
ReGnor DAHL. 

Mr. President, I have other letters from persons familiar 
with conditions in Alaska corroborating the statements in the 
letter I have just read. 

I wish to read a few excerpts from a letter written to me by 
Mr. Earl Hyde, a civil engineer, who has spent years in Alaska, 
and is intimately acquainted with the fisheries situation. After 
being absent for a few years he returned to Alaska last Novem- 
ber, and he wrote me as follows: 


The Frazier 
Speaking of the river of that name 


always considered one of the greatest salmon streams, is among 
them— 


The preceding part of the letter shows that many of the 
streams have been fished out— 
and to-day there is not a red fish to be had in the Frazier River, 
Going north the same condition prevails, streams being more or less 
depleted, many of them totally so. I remember the Copper River, 
flowing into Prince William Sound, which seemed at one time to be 
an inexhaustible supply, and now is of no commercial importance. 

The fact of the matter is that the industry, under the existing con- 
ditions, is being destroyed, already many of the best streams being 
totally depleted. 

Fish in the ocean belong to all of the people, and all should be 
allowed to catch them under some system that will insure their con- 
servation and permit enough fish to escape and reach the spawning 
grounds to insure the permanence of the industry. It would seem that 
this could best be accomplished by standardizing and limiting the 
gear with which they are caught, thus leaving the fishing, or the 
catching, under restrictions, free to all; or removing the traps to a 
greater distance from the entrance to the streams, or the abolishing 
of them altogether. 

The traps destroy all of the salmon caught, whereas only a few of 
them, the red fish for example, are used. 


Think of the waste that results from the perpetuation of this 
trap system of fishing! 


The reservation system is not effective as a conservation measure 
and seems un-American and unjust. It prohibits the small fisherman 
from fishing within the reservation, at the same time permitting the 
trap, an instrument of destruction, to continue its awful work. No 
privileged few should be permitted to catch to the exclusion of all 
others not intrusted with the preservation of ŝo valuable a food 
supply as the Alaska salmon. 


Mr. President, I could read for an indefinite period from 
letters which I received, and from the hearings before the 
House committee, showing that the people of Alaska have a 
real grievance and that the policy of the Department of Com- 
merce in handling the Alaskan fisheries question has been, 
and is, unfair and discriminatory, and if continued will destroy 
the great salmon industry of the Northwest. Because of the 
numerous complaints brought to my attention, and because 
I believed a real eyil existed, I felt constrained to demand an 
investigation of the fisheries question by the Senate. 


Accordingly, I offered a resolution on the 11th of December 
last, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. In 
company with the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
I appeared before the committee and called their attention 
to the resolution and the grievances of the people of Alaska 
and the general criticisms which were leveled against the 
Department of Commerce in its administration of the 1906 
act and in its dealing with the Alaskan fisheries. I also called 
attention to the investigations made by grand juries and to 
their findings—findings which revealed the power of the can- 
ning and packers monopoly and the ruthless and brutal way 
in which they conducted their operations. I also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the grand-jury reports, as well as reports 
from officials and persons interested in the subject, showed the 
insanitary methods attending the canning operations, the char- 
acter of persons employed in the business, and the inevitable 
results that would attend the continuation of the present gov- 
ernmental policy. 

I ask that Senate Resolution No. 58, which I offered, be in- 
serted in the Recor without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas by Joint House Memorial No. 1 the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, recently in session at Juneau, Alaska, condemned the 
creation of fish reserves in Alaska by presidential proclamation, de- 
nounced the same as a dangerous usurpation of legislative power by 
the executive department of the Government, and charged that the 
fishing population of the Territory has become the prey of vicious dis- 
crimination practiced by the Bureau of Fisheries; and 

Whereas the Delegate from Alaska has charged that the creation of 
said reserves was conceived for the purpose of abolishing the commen 
right of fishery in Alaska and of turning the fishing grounds of that 
Territory over to a few favored corporations; that the said reservations 
have been dishonestly administered by the Bureau of Fisheries; and 
that vicious discrimination has been practiced by that bureau, to the 
detriment of the public; and 

Whereas a grand jury recently in session at Valdez, Alaska, and 
another grand jury recently in session at Ketchikan, Alaska, has each 
condemned the practices of many concerns engaged in catching and 
canning salmon in the Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas in said house joint memorial No. 1 the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska urge the immediate abolishment of said reservations 
and pray that the legislature of the Territory be given full authority to 
legislate on the subject of fisheries within the Territorial waters: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a special com- 
mittee of five members to investigate, ascertain, and report the facts 
relative to the inception, creation, and administration of the various 
fish reserves in Alaska; to investigate, ascertain, and report the facts 
relative to any monopolization or attempt at monopolization of the 
industry of fishing or of preparing fish for the market in said Terri- 
try, the partiality or impartiality of public officials in the enforcement 
of the law applicable to said industry, and the conditions of labor and 
sanitation and the standards of living connected with such industry; 
and to ascertain the truth of the statements contained in the said 
memorial and in the said charges made by the Delegate from Alaska 
and the said grand-jury reports above referred to; also that said com- 
mittee report such measures as they may deem necessary to remedy 
any evils found to exist and to protect the fisheries of the United 
States. 

For the purpose of this resolution the committee is authorized to sit 
and act at such times during the Sixty-eighth Congress in the city of 
Washington, D. C., to hold such hearings and to employ counsel and 
such clerical and stenographie assistance as it deems necessary, the 
cost of stenographic services to report such hearings to be not in 
excess of 25 cents per 100 words. 

The committee is further authorized to send for persons, books, and 
papers; to administer oaths; and to take testimony. The expenses of 
the committee, including fees and mileage for witnesses, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to say that no action was 
taken upon the resolution and that no investigation was made. 
My understanding is that the Senate committee reported out 
the bill now before us without any hearings. 

This bill, when reported to the House by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, was accompanied by a report 
submitted by Mr. WHITE, of the committee. In that report he 
stated that for several years those interested in the Territory. 
of Alaska and who were familiar with the fisheries— 
haye been gravely concerned with the diminution in the numbers of 
salmon found in the waters adjacent to Alaska and in the bays and 
streams thereof; also that it has been repeatedly urged upon the Con- 
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gress that unless some conservation measures. were adopted this valu- 
able fopd supply would disappear. 


He further states that— 


the evenoe Helene: cee. CATENA OCIO Cee Dy Dares Eyes thousands of residents of Alaska and by many citizens of the 


United States. 


And areas there has been an almost total extinction of salmon, 
He then states: 


Your committee are unanimous in the opinion that the situation calls 
for immédiate and drastic consideration. At the present 
time it is the policy of the department, as one means of control af 
fishing, to grant a limited number of fishing permits within: any desig- 
nated area and to exclude all others from fishing rights therein. 


Your committee does not question the purpose of the department in 


this regard, but it has reached the unanimous and positive opinion that 
this practice of granting exclusive fishing privileges should cease, and 
in this section it is declared that all regulations authorized to be made 


shall be of general application and that no exclusive or several right 
of fikheries shall be granted, nor shall any citizen be denied the right 


to take fish in waters where fishing is permitted. ; 

This declaration of policy and prohibition of law was earnestly urged 
upon the committee by the Delegate from the Territory (Mr. SOTEER- 
matin and bas the general support of the people ot the Territory: 


It will be seen that the House committee condemns the 

reservation policy with its exclusive privileges. 

Mr, FESS, Mr. President, will the Linge from, Utah 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am interested to know how else we can limit 


the fishing and conserve it than is suggested by the report. Is 


there any other way? 
Ur. KING. The statement which I have just read from the 
committee's report, I think, answers in part, at least, the Sen- 
ator's question, I repeat, the committee condemns the crea- 
tion of reserves and the diserimination in the granting of per- 
mits by the Bureau of Fisheries. Of, 


and. which, do not favor or create monopolies.: The common- 
law. right of fishing is recognized and the people of Canada are 


satisfied, that the policies. puree are just and equitable and 


that the law is fairly stered. 


The manner in whieh the law has been, administered by the) 
Department of Commerce is a scandal, and has justified the 
criticisms to which I have referred, and demand an immediate, 
and in the language of the committee, a drastic” echange in 
I repeat, of course, there: myat 


the law and its administration. 
be regulations, and these may call for permits 
Ir. FESS. Let me ask the Senator a question. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to conclude my 


sentence: —but a system which fayors individuals or corpora- 


tions. or permits the department to grant exclusive permits or 


privileges, as Mr. Warre, in his report, states the Department 


of Commerce was, doing, is to be condemned. I submit that 


any friend from Ohio, notwithstanding: his apparent admira- 
tiou for Mr. Hoover and the Department of Commerce, can not 
defend the course which they have pursued. 

I now yield, to the Senator from Ohio; 

Mr. FESS, Will the Senator tell the Senate how it is pos- 


sible to limit fishing, if we allow permits te be unlimited to 


all those who want to fish? 


Mr, KING. Mr. President, regulations can easily remedy this 


matter. Of course, there must be a limitation placed upon the 


quantity of fish which each permittee may take from the 


waters. In the first. place, no permit ought to be granted to any 
monopoly or to individuals or corporations who, are fostering 
or promoting monopolistic control of the salmon or fish industry. 
These big packing companies which have monopolized the sal- 


mon trade should be denied the right to fish within the waters 


controlled by the Government until they have quit their evil 


practices: and conformed their business activities and their fish- 


ing and canning operations. to the standards of fair dealing 
and with due regard for the laws of the land. 

It may be that proper rules and regulations would limit the 
number permitted to fish within certain streams or districts, 


but if such limitation was imposed, equally valuable fishing 


rights should be granted in other sections and districts. . In 
other words, there should be no fayoritism and no discrimina- 
tion. The little canning company and the lone fisherman with 
‘his small catch should not be deprived of their rights, and they 
should have the same privileges, differing only in degree, as are 
granted to larger companies. 

Canada has no serious problem in handling her fisheries. 
The ancient rights of fishery are preserved and ber officials 


course, there must be 
regulations in the salmon streams of Canada. , Regulations are 
imposed by the Canadian Government, which are just to all, 


Packers’ Association had & pack limit of 


have adopted a ċourse which has conserved the fish supply; 
whereas our Department of Commerce has built up monopoly, 
destroyed the fish in many streams, and carried out a policy 
of discrimination which has been resented and denounced by 


Mr. FESS. If the Senator would yield, I desire to say that 
I understand that a monopoly is not a monopoly unless it has 
control of the thing that is being done. How can four com- 
panies have a monopoly where 400 other people are permitted 
to do the same thing? 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, there is incontestable proof 
that there is a packers and canning monopoly. The Standard 
Oil, while it does not own all the oil fields in the United States, 
is nevertheless a monopoly, It has the power, and it exercises 
it, to fix prices and to dominate and control the market. The 
oil investigation conducted by one of the committees of the 
Senate recently furnished convincing proof of this fact. The 


record in the matter before us shows that in a particular 


stream, while there were a number of permits granted to what 
are called small fishermen, the catch of two companies was more 
than 9,000,000 salmon, and the eatch of all other companies and 
individuals was but approximately 8,000,000. The fact is that 
many of these so-called fishermen are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the big companies, and others are dependent almost 
exclusively upon the big companies for markets for their catch. 
If a large company was operating in a given field and had the 
2 eanning factory in the district it could fix the price of all 

é fish caught by small operators, no matter their number. 


5 is exactly the situation in some of the districts in the 


Alaskan fisheries, 

I repeat, there can be a monopoly in the eanning and fishing 
industry without the monopolizing corporations catching all 
the fish or owning all the canneries. I can not understand why 
the Senator denies the monopolisti¢ operations of the packers 
and’ canners. The hearings prove that the big canning! com- 
panies constitute a monopoly, oppressive to the small fishermen 
and oppressive to the public. Judge Wickersham, to whom’ I 
have referred, stated that under the reservation policy a com- 
plete monopoly of the great fisheries of Alaska had resulted 
and that it was in the hands of corporations who are not in- 
terested in Alaska and whose course was destroying the settled 
fishing population.“ The House committee’s report declares 
that the policy of granting a limited number of fishing permits 


within any designated area, and excluding all others, is “a 


practice which must cease.” The Senator knows that the per- 
mits granted to these big corporations have given’ them the 
right to take more fish from the waters than they could possibly 
obtain beeause of the diminishing supply of fish within these 
reservations. For instance, the permits ted for fishing in the 
Cook Inlet section of the reserve for 1923 show that the Alaska 
000 eases, and they 
obtained only 14,611 eases; Libby; McNeil & Libby had a pack 
limit of 40,000 cases and obtained: only 26,088 cases; North- 
western Fisheries Co. (Booth) were granted permits to eatch 
40,000 cases, but actually: obtained but 15,981 cases; the pack 


Umit granted to the Fidalgo Co. was 40,000 cases, but the actual 


pack was only 14,344 cases: Of 10 important canneries granted 
permits to fish within the Cook Inlet during the season of 1923, 


the pack limit was 208,000 cases, but the actual pack obtained 


was but 88,937 cases. The evidence shows that the permits to 
these corporations have resulted in the practical extinction: of 


the salmon in Cook Inlet; and this has been done under the 


pretext of conservation! 

In the Chignik Bay district, three large companies received 
allotments of 50,000 cases. each for the year 1923. The actual 
pack amounted to but 60,886 cases. There was intensive fishing 
within the district, but the limited number of fish prevented the 
companies from obtaining cheir full allotment. 

These companies receiving these priylleges are powerful fac- 
tors in the monopolization of the fish industry. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Commerce knew that they could not catch the full 
allotment, but they were so indifferent to the preservation of 
the fish that they gave these companies permits which enabled 
them to absolutely deplete the streams. The Senator knows 
that the existence of this monopoly in the Alaskan waters is 
recognized by. those familiar with the situation, and he must 
have learned of the enormous output of the few companies 
and the reiterated charges that they dominate the market. 
These companies put in enormous traps and wheels and resorted 
to all sorts of fishing devices to increase the number of fish 
caught, and their monopolistic activities have been the subject 
of investigation and have been provocative of universal eriti- 
cism, 
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Mr. FESS. How can the fishing industry be controlled when 
it is unlimited? 

Mr. KING. Is it not so controlled? Does the Senator from 
Ohio deny it? 

Mr. FESS. I deny it. 

Mr. KING. Well, the Senator—— 

Mr. FESS. How can it be so controlled when there are 400 
people fishing there? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, how can four packing companies 
in the United States control the meat market and create a 
monopoly such as every person knows exists, though every man 
in the United States is free to butcher his own cattle and 
sheep and hogs if he desires. The Senator knows the methods 
by which Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Cudahy Packing Co., 
and the Wilson Co, have gotten control of the meat industry 
of the country. They have built up a gigantic monopoly which 
controls the livestock industry of the United States. The prices 
of eattle and sheep and hogs raised upon the farms are deter- 
mined by these four companies. It is true there are a number 
of independent packing companies, and that there are perhaps 
thousands of small slaughterhouses and meat markets, but 
nevertheless the powerful hand of the Big Four controls meat 
prices in the United States. Everybody knows this, and I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio can not plead lack of knowledge. 

The Legislature of Alaska declares that the big fish-canning 
companies constitute a monopoly. Grand juries have so de- 
clared. The Federal Trade Commission, in effect, has indi- 
cated the same view, and Mr. Hoover, as I understand, seeks 
this bill upon the ground that it will aid in terminating this 
monopoly, The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who 
is now in the chair, if he will leaye the chair and speak upon 
this measure, I am sure would corroborate what I am stating. 
Senators know that he spent several weeks in Alaska during 
June and July, 1923, and made a thorough investigation of con- 
ditions obtaining in that territory, 

Mr. FESS, Would the Senator offer as a remedy that those 
who have been fishing, whom he denominates as monopolists, 
be denied the privilege of fishing there? Is that his remedy? 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, with the knowledge which I 
have of the manner in which the big canning factories and 
packers have operated and with the information which I 
have received as to the manner in which they dealt with 
the Government during and immediately following the war, I 
certainly would. deny them permits to engage in fishing in 
waters controlled by the Government until they had quit 
their illegal practices and changed their method of business. 

Mr, President, I have not been in Alaska. I have no busi- 
ness or other interests there, but I have been concerned in 
the development of Alaska and have been desirous of seeing 
her resources developed and the population of the Territory 
increased, I am anxious for the adoption of a policy that 
will prevent the destruction of the salmon fisheries—indeed, 
a policy which will increase the annual output of this im- 
portant food product. I am not a member of the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate. 

I have no desire to criticize any individual or any de- 
partment of the Government, but when my attention was 
repeatedly challenged to evils which I had every reason to 
believe existed I felt it a public duty to try and ascertain 
the facts and to secure proper action by Congress in order 
to terminate an unpleasant, not to say an intolerable, con- 
dition and to bring about the adoption of a policy which would 
be a benefit to the people of Alaska as well as to the people 
of the United States. ; 

Before resuming my seat I desire to ask the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] if he does not agree with what 
has been stated by the Legislature of Alaska, by Mr. Hyde, 
and others, that the traps now employed ought to be abol- 
ished? Does not the Senator think that his committee made 
a mistake in rejecting the provision of the House bill 
which prohibited the use of traps as well as certain other 
fishing devices? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
this to the Senator: There is quite a controversy involved 
in the provision that is stricken out of the bill. That pro- 
vision covers not only traps but purse seines. There is a 
very great difference of opinion as to the destructiveness 
of purse seines. The incorporation of that language in the 
bill means the destruction of a very large amount of property. 

Mr. KING. The Senator means the traps? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Both traps and purse seines. 
That provision strikes out practically all the purse seines. I 
think about 29, according to the estimates of the department, 
could be used in the waters of Alaska. While, of course, the 
seines are not nearly so expensive as the traps so far as the 


money invested is concerned, a great many purse seines are used 
by the local fishermen up in Alaska, and their prohibition would 
work a very great hardship upon many of the people in whom 
I know the Senator is very much interested. 

Mr. KING. No; I have no interest in any particular person 
in Alaska. I have only a general interest that all citizens of 
the United States have in the development and progress of 
Alaska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator understands what I 
mean. I do not mean that the Senator is financially interested 
or especially interested 

Mr. KING. Not the slightest. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Except that he wants the small 
man to have his opportunity, and so on. That is the only sense 
in which I used the word, and I am sure the Senator under- 
stood it in that way. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there was a strong appeal, 
was there not, on behalf of the local people, the residents there, 
to eliminate the purse-seine proposition ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The local people are divided. 
Some of them want to eliminate the traps, some of them op- 
posed the purse seines, and so there was a controversy that 
our committee felt that under the exigencies of the situation 
we ought not to go into.. When the committee struck out that 
language it did not express its opinion one way or the other 
upon the merits of the contentions with reference to traps and 
purse seines, but the committee acted in the interest of getting 
some legislation that we thought would be effective in the 
conservation of the salmon. We knew that if we left in this 
language there would be a great controversy. The parties were 
insisting upon having a hearing, because this language, too, 
was put in on the floor of the House. Since the matter involved 
such property interests as it did, and such a controversy as we 
knew to be involved in it, we concluded that in the hope of get- 
ting beneficial legislation we would strike out that provision, 
and that we would take up the question when we had plenty 
of time to do so. 

I want to say frankly to the Senator that that was the 
purpose of striking out those provisions, simply in the interest 
of getting what I think everybody concedes to be some good 
legislative enactment. I feel this way, and I do not say it to 
influence anyone, except that I just feel this way: If those 
provisions should not be stricken out, then, in justice to the 
interests that are involyed, there would have to be some 
hearings. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. - 

Mr. KING. The House committee went into this matte 
exhaustively, and after hearings reported out a bill which 
prohibited the use of traps. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Les; but we are not striking 
out any language in this bill that the House committee re- 
ported—not a word. The language that we strike out in this 
bill was put in the bill on the floor of the House. As the 
Senator said, the committee over there had extensive hearings, 
and they did not recommend this provision. They reported to 
the House other provisions which our committee is perfectly 
willing to accept, and which in the interest of the conserva- 
tion of the fish, in which I know the Senator is so much inter- 
ested, I am glad to support. It was in the interest of getting 
legislation that would conserve the fish that our committee 
struck out a provision that does involve a very great contro- 
versy, and one that would, in justice to the interests involved, 
require extensive hearings upon the specific proposition. 

So I hope the Senator will not endanger the passage of the 
bill by insisting upon further controversy over that language. 
Next winter, or at any time when we have time, we shall be 
glad to take up that controversy and do what is thought to be 
wise, but in the interest of legislation that will promote what 
both the Senator and I want we struck out that provision. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the bill with this Sen- 
ate amendment will have to go to conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; but I want to say that 
I have conferred with the Delegate from Alaska. I have rec- 
ognized the Delegate's position in this matter, and I want to 
carry out his views in regard to these matters as representing 
the people of Alaska as much as I can consistently with what 
I think is right. While the Delegate from Alaska would like 
to have one part of the language go out, he does not want the 
trap provision to go out. He wants that left in. He wants 
the purse-seine provision to go out. There are others who are 
opposed to the purse seines, and so we have that controversy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not insist upon a vote to 
reconsider the action of the Senate in striking out the amend- 
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ment to which I have just called the attention of the Senator. 
I have such confidence in the Senator from Washington that 
when matters arise in the Senate upon which we differ I feel 
instinctively a dispcsition to either accept his view or modify 
mine. I regret, however, that he has not seen his way clear 
to accept my views upon this matter and to support a plan 
that will limit the use of traps and other desiructive devices 
employed in fishing, and which, if the unrestricted use thereof 
shall continue, must inevitably result in destroying the salmon 
industry in the Pacifie waters. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
when we take up this matter and give it full consideration 
there may be no difference between the Senator and me. 

Mr. KING. I say this because the information which I have 
received is to the effect that the present method of fishing is 
destructive of the fish in the streams, There is some contro- 
versy as to the effect of permitting “purse fishing,” but no 
one can possibly defend the use of the deadly and destructive 
traps which are being so extensively employed. I am anxious 
to have legislation. I have not the confidence that the Senator 
has in the efficacy or virtues of this bill, but it seems that it 
is the best that can be obtained. Therefore I shall vote for it. 
For several weeks I have joined with the Senator in trying 
to have the bill considered in order that it might be passed at 
the earliest possible moment. 

I relinquish the fioor. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I am pleased with the last state- 
ment of the Senator from Utah that he will support the measure. 
I had some fear that he was going to oppose it; and that would 
appear to me to be a very serious decision from the standpoint 
of one who is interested in the conservation of salmon fishing. 

My interest in the subject is exactly as his, not because I 
have ever lived in Alaska, nor because I know so much about 
all the facts concerning that great country; but I have known, 
and it has been a matter of common knowledge, that the salmon 
fishing is very rapidly decreasing. It has been one of the 
great sources of food supply as well as one of the chief actiy- 
ities of a great number of people. We used to have it on the 
Atlantic. It is no more. We used to have it in certain sec- 
tions of the Pacific where now it has disappeared. There 
was no fact more patent than that under the present situation, 
without protection other than the law of 1906, we would ulti- 
mately have no salmon fishing in Alaska. 

I was somewhat surprised at the statement of the Senator 
from Utah—and I regret very much that he has found it neces- 
sary to lenve the Chamber—when he said that the Secretary 
of Commerce has finally agreed to support some measure of 
conservation. There is no one thing, so far as I know, in 
which the Secretary has been more interested and as to which 
he has been more aggressive right from the beginning of his 
service than to see the salmon-fishing industry protected; and 
because of that he has written upon the subject, he has ap- 
peared before committees upon the subject, and has stated 
very distinctly the necessity of some further, legislation. 

My interest in this matter arose from reading an editorial 
coming from one of the New York papers, in which the Secre- 
tary of Commerce was severely indicted on a charge that I 
thought was quite critical, if true, and I immediately began 
an investigation. I read all the hearings before the House 
committee. I read the various charges that had been made. 
I read the hearings of the committee on those charges, and, to 
my surprise, all of them were dismissed as without foundation, 
and perfectly futile, and the bill recommended unanimously. 

If these charges, many of which have been repeated to-day, 
were true, certainly a great committee like the committee of 
the House, headed by the veteran legislator, Mr. GREENE of 
Massachusetts, and the great committee of the Senate would 
not have dismissed the subject by making a recommendation 
such as we have here in this bill. 

I also noted that there was a charge—and it has been re- 
peated here—that the reservation plan is illegal, and that 
the operation under it was therefore without force of law. 
That is a question which may be the basis of controversy. 

The same question that was raised on another matter is a 
question of controversy in the courts, not to be forestalled by 
some opinion that I or some one else might have, but to be 
determined by judicial procedure. As to whether this reserva- 
tion plan, devised for the purpose of conserving fish in that one 
remaining country where they can be found, is illegal or not, I 
doubt it very much; secondly, the purpose of it was certainly to 
be commended by anyone interested in this great industry. 

We have had no legislation on protection of this great indus- 
try since 1906. All of these facts came to my knowledge by 
an investigation. The legislation of 1906 was so limited that 
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the protection extended only 500 yards from the mouth of the 
river, and the habits of salmon, as anyone conversant with 
them must know, are such that that sort of protection will not 
preserye the salmon in any section where they are found. 

With that lack of protection and with the salmon decreasing 
at a dangerous rate, without ability to secure protective legis- 
lation, something had to be done. The Secretary of Com- 
merce asked that Congress pass some protective legislation. 
Congress did not see fit to do so, for reasons I do not know; 
I presume on account of the pressure of the calendar. Again, 
a second time, the Secretary of Commerce made the recom- 
mendation, and a third time he made the recommendation, all 
of which indicates that the Secretary of Commerce has not 
“finally agreed” to support legislation, but from the very 
initial hour has been recommending that this protection be 
granted by the only body that can give it. In view of the fact 
that protection was not given by Congress, the Secretary of 
Commerce acted upon the recommendation of the commissioner, 
who, of all people, ought to know the situation, that there be 
reservations granted in order to cover certain streams. Those 
reservations were granted after the Secretary of Commerce 
made his recommendation. On the matter of objection of the 
people of Alaska to the reservation, it is interesting to know 
that last summer the Secretary of Commerce while in Alaska 
called conferences in six cities to go over the question of reser- 
vations. By unanimous vote in each conference the policy was 
commended and urged to be extended to cover the rest of the 
area needing protection. 

I was glad to hear the magnificent approval uttered by the 
Senator from Utah of the probity and the honesty of purpose 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. The Senator 
from Washington was up in Alaska last year. I have not talked 
with him on this subject at all other than to inquire when the 
bill would come up, but I read the suggestions of the Senator 
from Washington as he reported them in the city of Seattle 
when he returned from his trip, and I note that he is reported 
as saying: “I will urge President Coolidge to put all of Alaska 
{nto a fish reserve, as has been done in western Alaska.” He 
further stated that— 


The Secretary of Commerce should then take such steps as may be 
necessary. The experience of two or three years would demonstrate 
what legislation, if any, is needed— 


The Senator declared-— 


A general outline of an administrative policy would be limitations 
of the pack, regulation of the number, kind, and size of the gears 
suitable to each locality, fixing closed seasons, and zoning, with such 
other ‘regulations as may be necessary. 


That was the recommendation made upon the condition that, if 
we do not get legislation protecting the fisheries, then the Presi- 
dent ought to extend over all Alaska the power of the reservation, 

I think he is right, and I believe everyone who is interested 
in the conservation of that industry will agree that he is right. 
Unless this body and the other can put on the statute books 
protection of an industry being rapidly depleted, then the 
President should use all legal measures within his power to do 
what Congress thus far has neglected to do, in spite of the 
persistent urgency of the Secretary of Commerce. 

It has been charged here, and it is one of the things that has 
attracted my attention, that the administration of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce tends to the maintenance of monopolies. I 
took occasion to ask for the facts. I did not want opinion. I 
might now state for the information of the Members of this 
body my relationship with the Secretary of Commerce. I have 
no brief for the Seeretary. There is no man in public life 
from whom I have differed more sharply than I have differed 
from Secretary Hoover, and there is no man in public life 
I have gone out of the way to criticize with greater vehemence 
than I criticized him in 1918. So that what I say is not the re- 
sult of any particular friendship or any particular relation- 
ship whatever that exists between the Senator from Ohio and 
the Secretary of Commerce. It is only in the interest of fair 
play that I am thus taking the floor. 

I asked for the figures, not for an opinion, as to whether or 
not monopolies controlled the salmon fisheries in Alaska, as 
is so generally charged. I have these figures, and I am not 
going to ask that they be read, but I do want them printed 
in the Recorp in order completely and for all time to answer 
this futile charge, which is based pretty largely upon either 
misinformation, or, I should say, prejudice on the part of 
certain interested parties. 

Here are the fishery permits, issued by the bureau's repre- 
sentatives in Alaska, numbering nearly 400, stating the amount 
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of fish which could be taken. Tt is a very important docu-'| The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). ‘Is 
ment in connection with this controversy, and must be conclu- | there ébjection? 

sive against this unfounded charge, and I ask unanimous con- There being no ‘objection, the matter was ordered to be 
sent that it be printed in the Rrcorp. Printed in the 'Recorp, as follows: 


\ 
Fishery permits tesued by bureau’s representatives in Alaska, 1923 
‘KODIAK-AFOGNAK “DISTRICT 
Per- * 
| n Permittee Location Gear allotment Oateh or pack limit 
een Eaa enc E doeacs! Kiupalik Island. . Cod and halibut 1 beach seine 222 
a | 3m e nea FRI rec oma 
0 TTT of BAN. 3 50-fathom gill nets 22a... o limit; ‘for 
62 | Simeon Barrestoff, 383 John Peterson, Malina Bay 1 116fathom beach seine -< y 
Niek Barrestaf, and Yaska. Barrestof. A = 
68 Peter Chickenof, Alexander ‘Chickenof, Alexis do J lo -o en ep enn anataenn Do. 
w|i ton ey Paranal Dar 1 
regurn a! y 1199232 ä K ——— AA Do. 
65 . Boskofsky, Bos. ‘Malina 3 —.—dů0——.— — RIT Do. 
olsky, 4 
66 | Afoney Mal Nicolai ‘Agik, Tichon Sheratine, i Do. 
: and Herman 
67 | John Ariel, Peter Arlof, Wanka Panamariof, and Do. 
“Wasili Izuwawak. 
68 | Joe AleCormick -........-.-..-...--.--.-- — | F Do. 
Ivan orgy Hebel) Se and Nekifer — Do, 
391 ay spas Chanium, and Herman Shan- | Little Afognak Do. 
71 | Gregors Yakonak, Paul Yakouak, Fred Demidof, Do. 
| and Wiliam Lukin, 
72 | Zenovia Boskofsky, Simeon Alexandrof, ‘Kelly Gre- Do. 
gors, and Willie G j 
73 Peter Derenof, 3 and Nick Anderson Malina Bax. dů0—— „j —ç—ꝓꝗũ—..bné -Do. 
74 Nick Amachuk, Walter Kewan, and Nick Lukin...| Paramanof Bax CEE. PS ea E TEOSE EI Do. 
7153) Torment Strickler =\ O Lie berry’ Strait. 3 50-fathom Solaris OANE NAi Do. 
7 Barney Mullin and John Noumeol Afognak ._._........-.|,110-fathom bench seine Da 
Affe. d nr.. A ENNA — DS EIA FF 150 fathoms gill net Do. 
78:| Albert Johnson „. . e e eee ee No limit; or! ox feed and for sale, 
O | Arthur Levine . 00 4 Otho gill nets and herring, cod, No limit; tor sale, 
und halibut 
80 | William Castell and Leo Haskins . 0 . 400-fathom vill not and 1 40-fathom Do. 
i seine for salmon arid herring, 
| cod, and halibut goar. 
81 | Theodore Rosenberg „„ me w= | a 0 das ean a i 75 tor salmon and Do. 
ng an 
Sr Zone 3 l -------| 4 50-fathom gill nets and 1 1504fathom Do. 
aud cod = s 
gear. 
€| Rickleff O. Richariison .._...:.......--..--.---...--| ‘Nelson Island 1 Da had net and 1 60-fathom | 3,009 salmon for fox feed. 
beach seine. 
84 | George Chernikof, Mike Chernikof, Tichon Cher- | Seal Bay. 1 110-fathom beach seine . . No limit; for sale. 
| _ nikof, and Alexis Wache. 
85 Senofone Yazashot Dick Yagashof, Trafen Cher- | Little Aſognak . do Do. 
86 | Gus Freeburg and Oscar Carlson Zone 3. wot see] Othon ae for salmon and Do. 
an gear. 
e e E L „ neee a) Do. 
I Go RS SSR BEES SS PAA WERE EEE — SM SRS Do. 
89 Otto Erickson and Leo Erickson 0 2efathom gill net and 100-fathom Bo. 
beach seine for salmon and herring 
e . disco tecaiesusss A 3 60-fathom AAA A Do. 
91 new Gunderson, Adrian E. Moorehead, Bud Ranked 1 13¢-fathom — seine and 2 50- | 200 barrels salmon, fox feed, and salmon 
Bergh, and fa for.sale, Herring, cod, and balibut, 
2 ‘Morrison, Peter Maltsoff, and Larry Cobe ‘Kodiak and Spruce Island 1 Tooth beach seine and herring, No limit; for sale. 
August Heitmann -i| Ohiniak Day and vicinity. 1 en — oa seine and 1 40. Do. 
m gill net. 
OE RODEO BOG ——iT:. ] 99 herring, fet eg anti cod, Do. 
ê 
en AA an aa aaa “ans und 100. Do. 
thoes lnet for salmon, and 
ting, cod, and halibut 
96 Charite G. Anderson F N e and cod, Do. 
gear. 
97 | Alfred Paakkanen 2 Alf's land. 1 a beach seine and codfish i re Sioa salmon bellies, fox 
an 
08 | Peter Petrovsky. . . Amook Island_............}'160-fathom beach seine and 2 codfish | No limit; 30 barrels salmon other than 
-hand lines. - reds or kings, fox feed, and for sale. 
99.| Wiliam H. Boll. Harvester Island.. 100 fathom gill net and.3 codfish-hand | No limit; fox feed and for sale. 
100 | Harry Carlsen eee. Oarlsen Lagoon I 60-fathom beach seine, 2 80-fathom 
101 | Charles Pajoman, Ray Trout, Fritz Lourenzen, Island.. 1 re 8 . No limit; for sale. 
101 z Raspberry 3 om 0 A 
Philip Katellnakoff, and Cari Pajoman. fathom gil! nets. 
102 | ‘Frite-Laurensen._...........-.-..........--.---...-| Dry Island. 110-fathom 8 seine and 150-fath- | 7,500 mixed salmon’for fox feed. Other 
om gill net. ra for fox feed and commercial pur- 
SDR LNs SIAM So; a a oh Sno hae dons canmncasenen hy Whale Island 150-fathom beach seine and 150-fath- 25/000 ‘mixed salmon ‘for fox f ved. 
om. gill net. py fish for fox feed and commer 
W Paramanol BT ener ae | 1 110-fathom beach seine... . No limit; for sale, 
06 | Fred Baena, Bexgay Panaronioti; ‘Fete Bests | Goal a ——.—.——. C., 93 De. 
koff, and John Panaroniof. EES raha tears Wane sie ped 5 ; 
107 ifr Squartzof, Dick Squartzof, Innocenes do 00 2 epeaneeseennneeeweeeennee! Do. 
108 | Nick Katellnakof, Fred Thorsen, An (c tw Do. 
and Nick Susarenkin, jr. 
100 Nicholai Lalreionoff Taa r e Do. 
y- 
120 | Charles Petersen Northeast Harbor J 2 40-fathom gill nets or 1 604athom Do. 
beach seine, 
174 | M. C. Knutsen „ Black Island Ii beach seine and 1 gill net nas mixed salmon for fox feed or ſor 


Mike Taeshwak and Antone Noya. Litnik ra] No limit. 
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Fishery permits issued by bureau's representatives in Alaska, 1923—Continued 


KODIAK-AFOGNAK DISTRICT—continued 


Stepan Pani- 
8 and T: 
ee Andrew Shenagak, and Martin 


Waselle Nikrassoff an 
Efim Aipa, Paul A wiis Apalone, and 


Alesa Knagin. 
Robert Knagin, Alek Knagin, and Fred Knagin 


2 A. Gustavason and W. L. Lippincott Kamishak Ba 
3 | Nick Elznit and Tom N. Andersen — 
SSID BA os ccs Ad AAA — 
U Gi Norton ss rssh ss N ANEETA PAT e 1 50-fathom gill net and gear for crabs 
and codfish. 
a io A EA N E cues’ East shore 1 60-fathom beach seine; 3 30-fathom 
gill nets; herring and cod gear. 
ARA D PTEI ne cewutionacnceutpucdeasedacs Kamishak Bay and Kache- | 1 90-fathom beach seine and cod gear.. 
AE O RN A S e T L E e N Cen MV — 
err TTT SE 1 30-fathom beach seine, 1 25-fathom 
gill net, and cod gear. 
10 | Ansium Alexanderoff..................-...----..--- 1 beach seine, 30 fathoms___.......-.--. 
11 | Andy Lundgren and Hilmar Olsen 1 30-fathom gill net 
12| Andrew Berg and Chas. De LaMatyr- Eat Aa 
13 | John Peterson and Martin Peterson 1 a beach seine, 1 30-fathom 
gL 
18;]/ Wms Ei, Cantwell oo oo) Sess E ENE Eo shore and Kachemak ceo ya gill net and crab and cod 
16) Whela Mi: Jensen soo voce tice eo eh ne kanes Kolchak Ba EET EE 1 é fathom beach seine 
17 | Edward T. Jensen, Simon Josefson and Axel Ander- | East shore pes: Kamishak | 1 90-fathom beach seine and 1 trap 
son. oy 
18 | James A. Hart... Bay or east shore.| 1 hand trap or 1 90-fathom beach seine. 
19| Andy Anderson. Seldovia head or east shore. 1 hand trap or 1 90-fathom beach seine 
and 2 30-fathom gill nets, crab and 
20 | Isam F. Burgin, Lawrence A, Dunning, and Frank Kachemak Bay 1 35-fathom beach seine, 1 60-fathom 
II. Burgin. beach seine, and 3 30-fathom gill nets. 
Rc ( E . 1 50-fathom beach seine 
enn . ER A 1 35-fathom beach seine and 1 60- 
fathom beach seine. 
24 | Keith MoOullough .. seoaren inay S Sw cal WS 1 60-fathom beach seine and 2 30- 
fathom gill nets 
24 | Anton Johansen and Peter D. Olsen (rea Co 1 40-fathom beach seine and 1 30- 
fathom gill net. 
e ct voceccasccdoe vascscccexeurs 1 9-fathom beach seine and 2 25- 
26 | Rufus H. Bowen 
fathom gill nets. 
27 | Sholin Bros. Fox Ranch Co 75-fathom gill net 


William J. Babis. 
Arne C. Olson 


Ed. G. Kagden. 
Little Maxime. 


rr cow caceeiiemsasee 
Johnny X. Nicholai... 2 


An ee hacen nae peta e 
August Juontunen...2- 5 ses ccs ee 


Nie E Nic do 


1 50-fathom beach 2 and 1 30- 
fathom gill net 

1 30-fathom beach seine and 1 30- 
fathom gill net. 


do 
1 30-fathom beach seine; 1 25-fathom 
1 Stn beach seine, 3 50-fathom 
-| 3 25-fathom 1 nets; 1 25- 


mon gill net. 


i do 
. "3 25-fathom king salmon gill nets and 
1 25-fathom red salmon gill net. 


3 i tos king salmon gill nets and 
25-fathom red salmon gill net. 

3 e king salmon o nets and 
1 15-fathom red salmon gill net. 

1 hand trap 2 23-fatħom king salmon 

ee nets and i 25-fathom red salmon 


gi 
e to Moose | 125 Sind W 
Point Possess ion 2 28-lathom king salmon itt nets and 
2 24-fathom red salmon gill nets. 
Anchorage to Fire Island 2 d-tathom UEMS ee 
Point Possession to Moose | 4 25-fathom king salmon gill nets and 
Point, 1 25-fathom red salmon gill net 


No limit; 200 barrels and for sale. 
No limit; for sale. 


No limit; for sale. See No. 194, as to 
herring. 
3 See No. 195 as to 


No limit: 5 tierees kings, 3,000 mixed 
salmon for fox feed, and for sale. 

No limit; 12,000 salmon for fox and dog 
feed, and for sale. See No. 196 as to 


No limit; 5,000 salmon for fox and dog 
feed, and for sale. See No. 197 as to 


herring. 

No limit salmon, herring, and cod; for 
sale. See No. 186 as to herring,; 50 
cases butter clams; 25 cases crabs. 

No 35 for fox food and for sale. 


No wat; for sale. 
No limit; for sale and for fox feed. 


No limit; for sale, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
No limit; for sale See No. 193 as to 
herring. 


git cheap salmon for fox feed and for 
Small amount red and king. 
No li limit; = feed and for sale. 
1, if red and king salmon for sale, and 
1 species for fox feed and 


for 
N uy and 
15,000 other species for fox feal and 


for sale. 
No limit: for fox feed and for saia. 
Do. 
Do 
5,000 cheap salmon for fox feed and red 
and king salmon for sale 
4 tons codfish. 
5 tons codfish and 5 tons halibut. 
20,000 salmon for fox feed and for sale. 
7,000 cheap salmon for fox feed and red 
and king salmon for sale 
No limit; for sale. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
5,000 salmon for fox a ned and 
sh a ing salmon for sale. 

0 


No limit; for sale. 


S S SSS SSS SFE 
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Fishery permits issued by bureau's representatives in Alaska, 1923—Continued 
cook INLBr DISTRICT—continued 


Gear allotment Catch or pack limit 


57 | Emil Anderson Moose Point to Point Pos- | 4 25-fathom king salmon gill nets... | No limit; for sale. 
§8 | Alfred Danilof — E G oe ..--.--| 3 25fathom king salmon: gill nets and Do 
50 Richard Crisp and Gus Abrah: Point Possession to Nak: p Legion red salmon El net- N Mines Sor Sen Spa Anoia d 
'ri us amso n- > om o ani 
| ishka. 2 25-fathom red salmon gill nets. for sale fresh. 


60 | George Bolga, Russell R. Hermann, and George Her- Chuit River to Beluga River 1 hand trap, 1.25-fathom. salmon. 
mann. 3 


No limit; for sale. 
i rl ee oS salmon 


316 j-Avel:Norttadt 22053 oe es. — . salmon gill net and 2 | 10 tierces k 50 barrels salted silver. 
Aan nets for red and silver No limit, for sale, 
mon. 
111 | Eric Albert A. Gissberg............................| East Shore 100-fathom king salmon 1 net and 1 | 10 tierces kings, 50 barrels sivan No 
16-fathom beach seine, cod gear. sce others 5 for sale; 10 


112 Anderson and Loch. „14% 1 hand trap smi 2 25-fathom king sal- 


No limits 20 barrels salted, 2 tons dog 
mon gill n 


feed, and for sale fresh, 


113 Frank Standifer and Albert Thompson East Forelands 1 hand yas WEN LS Ete uae DA ar No limit; for sale. 
114 Pitka Backoff and Alex Demidoff___...............| Kalgin Island 1 1 — 5 papers and 2 25-fathom king sal- | , Do. 
e ß fae 3 35fathom m King salmon gill nets and Do. 
1 25-fathom. red salmon gill net. 
116 | Nick Kalifonski. d Do. 
117 | Heywood March do Do. 
118 | Ero Walli 2 25-fathom king salmon gill nets and Do. 
2 25-fathom red salmon gill nets. 
119 | Clyde Combs Port Chatham 1 50-fathom gill net --| 5,000 mixed salmon for fox feed; no 
/ limit others for sale, 
120 | Harry Leonhardt and O. S. Patterson . Kachemak Bay 1 35-fathom beach seine and 1 25- | 3,000 mixed salmon for fox feed; no 
gill net. limit for sale. 
121 James S. Collius and Gus Drimeris.................| Elizabeth Island... 75-fathom beach seine 10,000 pt salmon for fox feed; no 
limit for sale. 
FS TTT Anchor Point to Ninſlchik . . 3 25-fathom king salmon gill nets 4 
133: | W. B: Lady.co a eae 


124 | Virgil Waller 


Corea Bend 1 
Chuit River te Beluga River 
Seldovia Bay 


Do. 
No limit; for fox feed and for sale. 
— 5 A Chugach and Rocky Do. 
Kachemak Ba; 


Bays.. 


No limit; for salo, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
ath King s salmon gill De. 
3 thom on gill nets; 1 25- Š 
fathom red salmon net. 
/ AA NES EEE PEN, VEERA EAA AIE PEE OR ae eed eae Do. 
MB) i ETON ee ROE NIE | SPEAR NER Ses Ua (ee Se Do. 
ist 3 25-fathom king salmon 7058 nets and Do. 
1 25-fathom red salmon 
145 isson Kasilof River -| 1 25-fathom gill net. Do. 
146 2 25-fathom gill nets. Do. 
147 Do. 
148 Do 
149 Do: 
150 — Do. 
151 3 25-fathom king salmon gila nets and Do, 
1 3 red salmon net. 
152 Do. 
153 Do. 
154 Do. 
155 Do. 
156 Do. 
157 Do. 
158 Do. 
159 Do. 
160 Do. 
161 Do. 
162 Do. 
163 1 . — king salmon gill net Do, 
164 1 100-fathom beach seine Do. 
165 | Lloyd Swan 1 604fathom beach seine, 2 30-fathom Do. 
Point. gill nets. 
166 1 Sa trap or 1 60-fathom beach seine Do. 
and 4 25-fathom gill nets. 
167 | Joe Fllardo . Kachemak Bar 1 25-fathom beach seine and 1 25-fath- | No limit; for fox feed and for sale. 
om gill net. 
W TAT a di aaith eee 50 tierces mild cured kings; 100 barrels 
i red salmon; 300 barrels other species; 
Ston (oC oe Cog feed; sell 4 tons fresh 
169 | Ivan Ason Paulik and Pavilla Tokolnik........... i 1 60-fathom beach 8 No limit; for sale. 
170 | Ivan John Chenik and Simeon John Chenik__ Ci | POS IC eA ERER eae 6— nee Do. 
Ni n ee 2 25-fathom gill nets — Do. 
172 ee Hau 3 25-fathom gill nets Do. 
173 KE 1 100-fathom beach sein Do. 
r , REA eeu a ee 4,500 mixed salmon for dog and fox feed. 
176 | Jones and Williamson Silver Black Fox Farm C 10,000 mixed salmon for fox feed. 
182 | Carl E. Anderson 60-fathom gill net 250 barrels herring. 
183 | J, A. sn han Axel Anderson, and Simon Josefson- 100-lat hom gill net 500 barrels herring and 25 tons bloaters. 
SBA eed TTT do 50 fathom gill t 120 barrels herring. 
185 | Charles entrar, do BS So ee 


955 es Do. 
r Add m . . ˙» OO RSINNEL BEBE. ood e 250 barrels herring and 5 tons bloaters 
| or dry salted herring. 
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Fishery permits issued by bureau's representatives in Alaska; 1923—Continued 
COOK INLET DISTRICT—continued 


Location Gear allotment Catch or pack limit 


San Juan Fishing and Packing Co. Ine.) Halibut Cove and Kache- | 500-fathom gill not and one 200-fathom 2.000 barrels herri: and 150 tons 
mak Bay. seine. bleaters or dry salted herring. 

188 5,000 barrels. herring and 150 tons 
bloaters or dry salted 

189 | Vogen and Uthein 0... f O-fathom gill nes. 1,000 po iag —.— Sorts tons hloat- 
ers or 

190 150 barrels 

191 | Meyers and Armstrong SET ES eee ewe ae —— — 1 1,000 barrels ug and 10 tons bloat- 
ers or dry salted herring. 

r ios aaa name looses! do. 100-fathom gill net. | 700 barrels herring and 10 tans bloaters. 
or dry salted herring: 

193 7)V777))))...ͤũũ WEE AER EE WER Sie AAS ET eA 1,000 barrets and 75 tons bloat- 

1M 

195 

196 

3197 


Werren... — 
W2 | Eric Dohlberg 1 
W344 S 
4A A NERES 
W5 | Joseph Shafter 1. . 
W6 | Peter Knudsen 1 * 
W7 | John Nichelson 1. 
ws 

we 

W10 | F. Garne 

wh 


Luis Smi — 
W51 | Nick Mikuguglak 


W52 | Joe Mikuguglak 
R. — — gee — 
J. Aleauk 


Sig Heglund 1. 
£. 
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Fishery permits issued by bureau's representatives in Alaska, 1923—Continued 
BRISTOL BAY DISTRICT—continaed 


| Achoredio Bs Bay.. 


Gear allotment Catch or pack limit 


No limit; for sale, 
Do. 


-- 3,509 salmon. 
.-| 8,250 salmon. 
2.500 Salmon. 
3.00 salmon. 


West et Strate amet PAPE 8,250 salmon. 
One-half purse sei 10, 000 pamon: 
58 | 18,500 Sal 
1 gill net. 50 eee salted red salmon. 
eg LEAL See Ee ERE e Popof Straits.. One-half purse seine. | 7,500 salmon, 
West Na a i Steal, Ee pS ee Te -| 21,000 salmon. 
6-W | August Lindauist 4 Orzenoi Bay I beach seine 635 barrels a species. 
7-W | Andrew Hanson Barlof aye -| 1 beach seine or gill net.. 2.500 salm 
8-W | Chas. Christiansen! yond Cove and Goal Har- | 1 beach seine an’ gill net | 140 Darrel, “all species, 


n as secs cestin ri NÁ Sand Point and Unga Strat i eee EEE Ae a 200 barrels salted red salmon; 25,009 
| humpbacks for fox feed. 
SOW I'S OMY AT E ENTA Nagai Island 1 beach seine or gill net 10,000 humpbacks for fox fee 1. 
11-W .-.| Simeonof Island.. I beach seine or set net.. 3 Do. 
Noon ea Little Koniugi Island. 1 beach seine or gill net.. 15.000 humpbacks for fox feed. 
ow ph ree aE ae et Nagai Straits__... RA p: 1 8 seine gill net oor gosa salmon for fox fead. 
16-W | Tyanof Buy. i beach seine or gill net 7,000 Hi species. 
nd R VNS -| Barne Cove... I beach seine 100 barrels, all s 
21-W | H. EETA Foster, 8. Larsen, | Sandiego, Balboa, and Ivan- | One-half purse seine 75,0% hump! ant chums; 5,000 red 
and H, Olsen. a Bays, and Stepovak salmon. 
O N E E —. ,,,. . , ⁰Ä—— da Scot ue eee No limit on codfish. 


Porter and Wolf... 


Peter E. Nielsen 
55 Smith 


50,000 salmon, all species 


15,000 red and 50,000 other salmon. 
5,000 salmon of all species 
3,000 salmon, all species, 


50,000 chum salmon. 
No limit on codfish. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS DISTRICT 


This is in reference to the 
character of machinery, the gear that is used, which will an- 
swer completely the insinuations that have been offered here on 
the floor of the Senate imputing certain motives to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. This is headed: 

“Comparison of allotments of gear and salmon pack under 
1928 and 1924 permits for the Alaska Peninsula Fisheries 


Mr. FESS. Here is another. 


Unalaska and Akutan Pass. Codfish gear . as 
48 2 3 s Nicholsky Bay. 


No limit of codfish. 
175 barrels salt sal mon. 
100 barrels salt salmon. 


Reservation and the Southwestern Alaska Fisheries Reserva- 
tion.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 
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Comparison of allotments of gear and salmon pack under 1823 and 1924 permits for the Alaska Peninsula Fisheries Reservation and the Southwestern Alaska Fisheries Reservation 


per Allotment of gear Allotment of pack 
mit Permittee Location District Reservation 
No. 1923 1924 
Cases Cases 
1 — Packers Associa- | Kvichak III.. Bristol Bay Southwest Alas 62 gill-net boats. . 51 gill-net boats —ũ%„bv 
2 SG — do de. . 0 gill-net boats. 50 gill-net boats. — 
* F A N A KANE A MIRE T AAE TES AT do. N ETENA SER : ; 
4 Do. Nakoek Ane {0}. do. do. —̃ — do 
& di 3 A 
6 Egegik i 2 36 gill-net boats 
7 8 a 24 gili-net boats 
8 N 48 gill-net boats. 
9 Do... NüShagak INCI do 66 gill-met beats. __| 35 gill-net bents 4 ennnen 
10 Alaska-Portland Pack- | Nushagak do 4 54 gill-net boats... 31 gill-net boats 
Do 5 Naknek. -aisin Borg sto S 42 E-net bosts...| 10 SAN eh HPAL eee RC, A Cate gs 
12 1 5 Salmon Co F „TTT 12 gill-net boats „ 
13 Wood River 8 Kill. net boats- 21 gill-net Dont—— 0-2 
CRT 4 S6 gillant boats.. 80 
ar 0 — gi Tp 
16 | Columbia River Pack- 8 enn ERA . 8 
Association. 
17 vars e Pucking | 18 gill-net boats... 
18 | Libby, McNeill & Ekuk k 36 giil-net boats... 
Libby. 
25. ESET; e Libbyr ite 00 4 wane net bote 35g 
—.— 0. 3 ile 4 I-net boats... 
rf ees 7 K 2 60 Fil net boats 
r G 1 — SEF do. 10 gill-net boats 
23 | Naknek Packing Co. Naknek BI do.. 48 gill-net boats 
24 5 U AAA eR Ape ee ne ee —: ER Hove 
0. 
. N. = t 3 36 gill-net beats... 
a Salmon Canning | Ugashik...........|_.... a do ---| 24 gill-net boats 
0. 4 
27a | Alaska Packers’ Asso- } Chignix . Chignik_..._...._| Alaska Peninsula 3 trapss 
28a fa River Pack- do 17 SSIES PREY GSTS ER GS et So WEA. NEAAF RAS. 
ers’ Association / 
20a e e A AG aS Kerr 
20 | Shumagin Packing Co_| Squaw Harbor. ShüumaEin . 00 Au e E trap 50,000 
31 | P. E. Harris & Co False Pass 
82 N e oo oe A ee eS aoc ean 33 IS traps. .-........] 8 traps ._........--] % 0 
38 |_...do._....-.---.--...| King Cre EE Wire ee e 8 traps, 3 beach | 8 traps, B beach 100,00 
| ines. seines. 
A IIT TE EINANS, Kuprennal! Harbor Shumagin.. 
35a Larsen Bay | Kodiak Afognak_. 
87 
| 
88 8 Port Graham 00 E ä — 28 > ee 
à 1 
39 a, McNeill & 8 e eee A ft eee see 
40 | Northwestern Fisheries 
47 North Coast Packing 


| 6 beach seines and 
10 gil-net beats. 
80 | Arctic Packing Co — 1 trap, 4 beach 


boats 
5 100 barrels and | 3,000 
se maa fo 5,000 cases. 


3 gill nets, ved), 100 far 


il Iane, McNeill & 36 gill-net boats. 30 Fill net beats 
y. 
E2 1 65 Salmon Canning | Naknek IPI do doo ade mñgpßß ] ᷑ F-l ll . — 
0. 
53 Peter M. Nelson 


54 Belkofsky natives 
55 August Lindquist 
t6 | Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
Pacific American Fish- 


3 


238 8 
pi 

R 
FEE RRES 
i 
5 


OOo 


58 


12 gill-net boats. 


28 223 8 
8515 
: 

3 
z 


Pack from fish caught under permit No. 54 not to be included in limit under permit No. 33. 
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Comparison of allotments of gear and salmon pack, eto—Continued 


* Allotment of gear Allotment of pack 
mit Permittee Location District 
No. 1923 1924 
Cases Cases 
69 | Phoenix Packing Co....| Herendeen Bay. Port Moller....... Alaska P. -| 2 seine boats. 2 seine boats 33 
70 Pajoman & Trout......| Tiger Cape. Kodiak-Afognak . Southwest Alaska. 1 o seine, ö set 1 5 seine, ö set 2,000 cases | 2,000 cases, 
ne ne 
71 | Peter E. Nielsen . Cold Bay. Ikatan......-...-.| Alaska Peninsula. 1 seine 1 Seine 15,000 red salmon, | 15,000 red sal- 
50,000 others, 3 — 50,000 
0 others 
72 cn mpate ARE Seldovis.........-| Cook Inlet ..] Southwest Alaska ee gill ans 8 gill | 3,500 cases 3,000 pee (l 
r 
74 Henry J. Emard Moose Point . do. do peas 2 traps, 6 gill nets_.| 1 ae 250-fathom | 5,000 cases Do. 
king salmon gill 
nets, 250-fathom 
7 1 
nets. 
75 * Island Packing | Herendeen Bay. Port Moller Alaska Peninsula. 2 purse seine boats. 2 purse seine boats DE A . 
76 Kovishak Canning Co. Kamishak Bay 3 beach seines, 5 1 trap, 1 beach | 5,000 cases.. 3.000 casas (I, 
gill nets. seine. 500 red). 
78 | Opheim and Sargent....| Shuyak Island. .] Kodlak-Aſoguak . . do 4 100 barrels red, 50 barrels reds, 
300 barrels cohos,| 300 barrelsco- 
500 barrels pinks, hos, 500 bar- 
„ànd rels pinks, 
Cook Inlet Pac! Co. | Seldovia......-... Cook Inlet do. 2 traps, 1,000 fath- | 1 500 fathoms | 5,000 cases 3,000 cases 
(1023 £ Seldovia Pack- oms ‘gill net, net. a, ) 
ing Co.) beach seines. 
80 | John Delorne...........| Cottonwood Creek . do G 2 King, 2 red gill | 2 88 king, 200 cases 200 cases 
1 red 
ne 
81 | Polar Fisheries CO. . Snug Harbor. SRK do .....----|-.---40_...........| 4 traps, 2 beach | 2 traps....... 15,000 cases 10,000 casas 
(5,000 red). 
82 Anchorage Packing Co.] Anchorage... Cook Inlet 6 11 eee ae sete es 15,000 cuses bia ganes 
86 ska Packing | Makushin Bay.. Aleutian Islands. Alaska Peninsula- 5 beach seines . 
ag | Michael P. Galvin... Kodiak-Afognak..| Southwest Alaska „„ 5 tons fox feed. 2 tons fox feed. 
90 IIInick Pac! 8 Port Heiden . . . Alaska Peninsula. Gill nets .. . Gill nets --------| 700 barrels. 
91 | Hopp & D Kodiak-A fognak..| Southwest Alaska. 1 beach seine 1 9 seine 500 cases, 200 bar- | 200 barrels 
rels co 200 barrels 
cohos, 200 
barrels 
humpbacks. 
92| Alaska Commercial Co-] Unalask aa Aleutian Islands. Alaska Peninsula 4 4 3 ale a He 8 
umpbacks. 
94 | Harry 8. Crosby & Sons | Ixembeck hay Port Moller.......|..-.. . i 5,000 eases reds, 
8 „ 


Mr. FESS. There is also a charge that there was a limita- 
tion that is exclusive of the rights of certain others who would 
like to fish. I have here the allotments under permits to date, 
for 1924, compared with similar allotments for 1923, giving the 
facts in the matter of licenses covering every one of the dis- 
tricts where fishing is now engaged in, which is conclusive; 


not opinion, but figures from the records. It should put an 
end to this unfortunate charge so loosely made by certain 
people. I ask unanimous consent that that be also printed in 
the RECORD. 

I submit the facts touching allotments in each district of the 
reservations, which disclose the efforts to conserve the industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(December 1, 1923; revised to January 2, 1924; February 18, 1924; 
February 18, 1924) 
Allotments under permits to date for 1925, compared with similar 
allotments for 1923 
SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA FISHERIES RESERVATION 
BRISTOL BAY DISTRICT 

In 1923 a total of 1,260 gill-net boats were permitted to the com- 
panies operating. For 1924 permits are given for 966, a net reduction 
of 294 boats, No pack limit for either year was placed on the plants 
in Bristol Bay. 

COOK INLET DISTRICT 

According to the report of the bureau's representative on Cook Inlet 
in 1923 a total of 61 traps were constructed and operated under per- 
mits. Of these 45 were company traps (8 others authorized but not 
operated) and 16 were independent traps under permits issued by 
the bureau's local representative. 

In 1924 only 27 of the 45 will be allowed to operate and 20 inde- 
pendents, making a total of 47 for the season of 1924, a reduction 
of 14. 

Pack allotments for 1928 totaled 223,500 cases, with no specifica- 
tion as to the proportion which might be red salmon. In 1924 the 
total of allotments will be 158,700 cases, with provision that not more 
than half shall be red, 


KODIAK-AFOGNAK DISTRICT 


In 1924 two companies at Karluk will again operate, as in 1923, tak- 
ing not over 50 per cent of the run of red salmon, as indicated by the 
count at a weir, no specific limit being imposed on the pack. 

At Alitak Bay two companies will again each have a limit of 7,500 
cases of reds each, without a limit on the pack of other species. 
Their gear has been reduced from a total of 11 traps, 9 beach seines, 
and 4 gill nets in 1923 to 8 traps, 12 beach seines, and 4 gill neta 
in 1924. 

Permits to all the other salmon canneries in the district which 
allowed 1 trap, 46 beach seines, and 26 gill nets in 1923 haye been 
changed to 2 traps, 37 beach seines, and 19 gill nets for 1924. These 
same companies received a reduction on pack limit from 102,000 cases 
in 1923 to 97,000 cases in 1924. 

At Chignik 6 traps are to be operated by the three companies in 
Chignik Bay in 1924 instead of 9 as in 1923, and not to exceed 50 
per cent of the red salmon run, as determined by the count at a weir, 
will be permitted to be packed. No limit is imposed on other than reds, 

In Nelson Lagoon the three traps operated in 1923 wll be fished 
only three days a week. In the remainder of the Port Moller-Hlerendeen 
Bay region there is a reduction of one purse seine boat, leaving the 
total allotment of gear 2 traps and 10 purse seine boats. No limit is 
placed on the pack. 

In the waters previously fished in the Ikatan and Shumagin Districts 
there has been a reduction of 1 trap and 1 purse seine in the gear to 
be operated, and of 21,500 cases. A local resident has been given a 
permit to can 2,250 cases in 1924 in lien of previous permit for salting 
665 barrels. Gear allotted to him is 1 beach seine, as in 1923. 

Waters not previously fished in the reservation, and which are al- 
lotted in 1924, include the following: (a) Swanson's Lagoon, on 
northern shore of Unimak Island; (b) Izembeck Bay; (c) Makushin 
Bay; (d) vicinity of Belkofsky; (e) region of Kupreanof Harbor; and 
(t) vicinity of Chignik, 


Mr. FESS. I also have here a statement of the reduction of 
the fishing privileges. It has been charged that the adminis- 
tration of the Commerce Department is in the interest of a 
few great companies, and against the rights of the general 
people in the territory, I asked for this information, “ Pack of 


1924 
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salmon in Alaska Peninsula and Southwestern Alaska Fisheries 
Reservation in 1923, compared with pack in the same area in 
1922,” 

This is to indicate whether there is any effort to conserve 
this industry by limiting the output. The large packers, those 
named a while ago by the Senator from Utah, Alaska Packers, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Northwestern Fisheries Co, and 
Pacific-American Fisheries, in 1922 took 1,504,874 and in 1923 
they took 1,141,980, a decrease of 24 per cent. That is the de- 
crease to the large packers, while the decrease to the small 
packers was from 781,215 cases to 651.571, a decrease of only 
16 per cent. If the administration of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is in the interest of the big packers, then why should the 
decrease in 1923 over 1922 be 24 per cent for them, while the 
small packers had a decrease of only 16 per cent? That ought 
to be sufficient evidence of whether this is partial to the big 
fishermen or not. 

On the subject in which the Senator from Utah was inter- 
ested, as evidenced by his observations, much interest had 
been shown, and on November 20, 1928, Secretary Hoover made 
a full and fairly complete statement, as I take it, in a letter to 
the Senator from Utah. I have a copy of the letter. It is so 
comprehensive, covering this subject, that I would like to have 
that also printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

November 20, 1923. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Kine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator KING : I bave felt for some time that the condition 
of our Alaskan fisheries was not receiving the public attention which 
its seriousness merits. It has been and is a source of great concern 
to me, and I am glad to see from your letter of the 7th that you are 
giving thought to it. I am in complete agreement with the view of 
your correspondent that the industry is in danger of destruction and 
that many of the streams have been or are being depleted. In reality 
we are facing an emergency, aud the future of these fisheries will 
depend very largely upon action taken in the immediate future. It is 
not, however, correct to say that this condition arises from any 
“destractive policies of the Government.” Indeed, the truth lies in 
the opposite direction. The streams and bays are being overfished 
and the supply of young salmon destroyed not because of the existence 
of a Government policy, but because of the lack of it. 

There has been no congressional action on this subject since 1906. 
The law then passed empowered the Secretary of Commerce to pro- 
hibit or regulate fishing in the rivers of Alaska and within 500 yards 
of thelr mouths. No other authority was given, Whatever may have 
been the situation then, that law wholly fails to meet present condi- 
tions. 

The department has exercised its powers within the area allowed by 
this act, but great fishing operations are now carried on in open waters 
far beyond the very limited area within which the statute permits 
control. 


Because of the extreme seriousness of the situation and to furnish 
some protection pending congressional action, President Harding in 
1922 created two fisheries reservations in Alaskan waters, the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Southwestern Alaska. His thought was that 
regulations prescribed for these reservations would accomplish a 
measure of conservation and would also provide a record of practical 
experience in this wholly new regulatory field in the light of which 
Congress could legislate with knowledge of its actual workings, These 
two reservations have been administered by the Department of Com- 
merce, and I think I may say that they have accomplished conserva- 
tion to a large extent. There has resulted in the streams within their 
limits a proper escapement of salmon to allow sufficient propagation ; 
and while this bas necessarily meant a curtailment of fishing opera- 
tions and a decrease in the number of fish taken, it has been accom- 
plished with as little harm as possible to the industry and with a 
minimum of complaint. 

But compared with entire Alaskan waters these reservations are 
small. They cover only about 40 per cent of the fishing grounds, and 
only about 35 per cent of the total salmon pack was made within their 
boundaries in 1923. In all other Alaskan waters, excepting in the 
rivers and the areas at their mouths regulated under the 1906 law, 
fishing proceeds unregulated and unrestricted, limited only by the total 
number of available fish and the facilities for their destruction. There 
is no law to cover them, It is no wonder that depletion has resulted 
and ruin is threatened. 

Two rivers, the Fraser and the Copper, are specifically cited by your 
correspondent as having been depleted as far as commercial fishing is 
concerned. It is true that the Fraser River was at one time a very 
important red-salmon stream and that it is now almost wholly depleted. 


Its history affords an impressive instance of the fate that awaits the 
salmon fisheries when left without adequate regulation by competent 
authority, This river, however, lies wholly in Canadian territory. Our 
law is not applicable to it. 

The Copper River, which scemed at one time to have an almost 
inexhaustible supply of salmon, is now comparatively of no commercial 
importance, It lies outside of the reservations. Under the act of 
1906 fishing in this stream and within an area of 500 yards from the 
delta mouths has been wholly prohibited. It is futile to hope for any 
recovery of this important fishing under present conditions, inasmuch 
as no legal restrictions or limitations can be imposed beyond the 500- 
yard limit. 

I note the statement that the reservation system in Alaska prevents 
the small fisherman from operating. In this respect your correspondent 
is misinformed. Permits are given them at any time before the be- 
ginning of the fishing season upon application to a local representative 
of the Department of Commerce. Others must make application direct 
to the Secretary of Commerce by October 1 of the year preceding that 
in which operations are proposed. 

The statement that “the traps destroy all of the salmon caught, 
whereas only a few of them, the red fish, for example, are used,” is 
also incorrect. All the species of salmon in Alaska are valuable and 
all are usable. The wanton waste of any is forbidden by law, and any 
Violation coming to the attention of the department is vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Your correspondent states that the reservation system permits the 
continuous use of traps. Existing legislation contemplates the use of 
traps, and specifically places limitations upon their use. Without 
entering into a discussion of the merits or demerits of traps from an 
economic standpoint, it may be stated that the reservation policy has 
resulted in a restriction upon them at least equal to that upon other 
forms of fishing gear, and perhaps even greater. Throughout the entire 
Bristol Bay district, in which are the largest and most important red- 
salmon fishing grounds in the world, the use of traps has been entirely 
prohibited. Beach seines and purse seines have also been eliminated 
from this district as a result of the reservation policy. For commercial 
fishing in this district drift-gill nets only are permissible, and the 
smallest operator can use this type of gear to as good advantage as 
the largest. 

One of the methods suggested by your correspondent for conserving 
these fisheries is the removal of traps to a greater distance from the 
entrance to the streams or the abolishment of them altogether. The 
present law gives the department no authority to abolish them. It 
does, however, permit the department to prohibit their use in or within 
500 yards of the mouth of any salmon stream, and this has been 
effected by department regulation since 1921 for every salmon river in 
Alaska. 

The object to be accomplished is the conservation of the salmon. It 
can only be brought about by limitation or in some places prohibition. 
Those now guilty of excessive fishing do so generally under the asser- 
tion that the right to fish in public waters is a natural common-law 
right inherent in every citizen. Obviously only a legislative body can 
properly deal with such a subject in a final manner. Executive meas- 
ures must necessarily be temporarily or merely palliative, except to 
the extent that the law may lay down a definite policy which the 
Executive may follow, carry out, and administer. It is for that reason 
that I am especially glad that your attention has been called to the 
subject, I hope you will take an active interest in constructive 
legislative methods for a solution of this important problem. I shall 
welcome your aid and suggestion. I am asking Mr. O'Malley, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, to hand this letter to you personally so that he 
may give you any further information and detajl which you desire, 
and I would be glad to discuss the whole subject myself with you at 
any time. 

It will also afford me much pleasure to discuss with you at any time 
this department’s policy regarding the disposition of fur-seal sking 
taken at Pribilof Islands. 

Yours faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Mr. FESS. I regret that the charge has been made—al- 
though not here on the floor—that the Secretary had shielded 
some persons from punishment or prosecution by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. That was not mentioned in the debate to-day. 
However, it has been mentioned in the press. It was one of 
the things that attracted my attention. 

I have a letter from the Attorney General, Harlan Stone, 
covering that particular item, I ask unanimous consent that 
that letter may be printed in the Rxconb, together with a sup- 
plemental letter- written by Mr. Frank Reavis, the assistant 
in the Department of Justice whose business it was to prose- 
cute these cases. I would like to have these letters printed in 
the Recorp to make up the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be | though I shonld have been very glad to have complied with his request 


printed in the Rrconn, as follows: 


Orricn OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1924, 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, 

My Dran Mr. Secerrary: I beg to reply to your communication of 
the 3d instant relating to action on your part, which, it has been sug- 
gested in newspaper reports, occasioned delay on the part of this de- 
partment in instituting certain contemplated actions against a number 
of salmon packers. I have to say that I have caused a thorough in- 
vestigation to be made of this matter and I am most happy to say 
that any criticism of you in connection with it is without any founda- 
tion whatever. 

The prosecution of these cases has been under the immediate direc- 
tion of C. Frank Reavis, Esq., special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I inclose herewith copy of a letter from him to me dated May 
19, in which he makes it clear that the sole cause of delay in prose- 
cuting these suits has been the great difficulty in gathering the essential 
data and documentary evidence necessary to prove the Government's 
case. 

I may say further that the request that the salmon packers be given 
an opportunity to present their case before the Government instituted 
action in the courts was entirely proper, and the granting of it was in 
accord with the practice which I have adopted since I came into the 
department. It is my understanding, however, that the packers did 
not avail of the opportunity which was given them to present their 
side of the case and that no delay whatever has been occasioned by 
the willingness of this department to grant the request. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLAN. STONE, Attorney General, 
Wan TRANSACTIONS SECTION, 
May 10, 192}. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The letter addressed to you under 
date of May 3 by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, relating 
to any action on his part that might have caused delay in the insti- 
tution of certain contemplated actions against a number of salmon 
packers, has been handed me for my attention. 

The facts in the case, as briefly as possible, are as follows: 

The War Department shortly after the signing of the armistice made 
a reclamation contract With a number of salmon packers for the sale 
of all surptus salmon in the hands of the department. It was, and 
still is, the opinion of this section that the contract was inspired by 
mistake and misrepresentation and resulted in large and unnecessary 
loss to the Government. I was appointed ‘special assistant to the 
Attorney General to prosecute these cases through the courts. The 
contracts, correspondence, and supplemental agreements were scattered 
through every zone supply depot throughout the United States. It 
was necessary not only to have an accounting of all of these cases 
Dut it was essential that all data and documentary evidence necessary 
to prove the Government's case be collected, tabulated, and catalogued. 
This work presented difficulties that were almost insurmountable, and 
notwithstanding the most painstaking and continuous effort of the 
accounting division of the war transactions section, it has required 
approximately two years for them to prepare the Government's case, 
This work has been admirably done by the accounting division, and 
the cases will be ready to present to the courts within the next few 
weeks. . 

The delay has been occasioned solely by the facts above stated, and 
Mr. Secretary Hoover has not in the remotest degree been responsible 
for the same. The request of his letter that the salmon packers be 
giyen an opportunity to present their case before the Government 
instituted action had nothing to do with the delay of the Government 
in starting the cases. 

It has been my policy ever since I took up the work in which I 
am now engaged to give every business institution the opportunity 
of a conference with me before I started any case against it. It fre- 
quently occurs that what may appear to be unrighteous conduct by 
a superficial examination ts susceptible of a complete explanation. I 
haye been very reluctant to charge anyone, even in a civil action, 
with taking advantage of the country when it was wounded and in 
distress, unless I was certain that my charges were correct. I have 
always felt that if I could not win my case in my own office I would 
have a very poor chance of success in a court, consequently, fol- 
lowing this custom I, on my own motion, agreed with the salmon 
packers that I would confer with them as soon as the Government's 
case was complete; and unless such action should meet with your 
disapproval, I should like to keep this promise. 

This action was taken in obedience to the custom which I have 
adopted and not because of the request of Mr. Secretary Hoover, 


in the absence of the custom I have suggested, Any criticism of Mr. 
Hoover in this particular is entirely unjustified. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. FRANK Reavis, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my only interest in this matter 
is, to begin with, the conservation of an industry which I 
regard as exceedingly important. I have great sympathy 
with the effort of the Commerce Department to conserve the 
industry. It is easy to see that conservation is impossible if 
the elements opposing Secretary Hoover haye their way. The 
Secretary has been unable thus far to induce legislative ac- 
tion. Under the law of 1906 this can not be done, because it 
is not far-reaching enough. He has tried to supplement the 
law by the only method which has now come into controversy 
with some criticism, namely, the reservation plan. 

The Secretary is not in favor of the reservation plan as a 
policy, but only as an emergency to cover the interregnum 
until Congress acts. He stated in a letter that it was subject 
to criticism in that it would, In a sense, favor exclusive priyi- 
leges, and be subject to the charge of monopoly. Therefore he 
did not like the reservation plan, and for three years he has 
been urging that Congress pass some additional legislation to 
take care of this industry thus far so rapidly depleting. 

So far as I know, very little serious opposition has been 
displayed to the proposed legislation, and I sincerely hope, in 
the interest of not only the people of Alaska but of all of our 
people in a great source of food supply in one of the great 
industries of the land, that the Congress will not be derelict ~ 
but will take speedy action for the conservation of the salmon 
fisheries. 

The attack upon the Secretary I very much deplore as cer- 
peared unfounded, as is clearly shown by a mere recital of the 

cts. 

The idea that any monopoly has been created in Alaska Is 
nonsense. Everybody fishing there to-day was fishing before 
the reservations were put in. If there is a fishing trust in 
Alaska it was there when the Secretary of Commerce undertook 
to curtail the destruction of fisheries. 

The first reservation, covering 20 per cent of the Alaskan 
fisheries, has been in operation for only two seasons. 

The second reservation, covering another 20 per cent of 
the Alaskan fisheries, has been in operation for one season. 

The reservations were based on holding the status quo until 
Congress could act and were the result of faflure of Congress 
to act on application of the Secretary of Commerce. The 
regulations under the reservations were designed to reduce 
the amount of fish taken by limiting the amount of fishing 
gear, preventing the addition of new canneries, and limiting 
the season. Everybody who was fishing at the time before the 
reservations were put in was given a license to continue to 
fish on a reduced scale. 

Last season 400 licenses were granted and 20 refused, 
Among the applicants who were refused licenses were some of 
the big packers as well as small ones. 

At every session of Congress during this administration the 
Secretary of Commerce has applied for legislation. 

On December 21, 1922, he addressed the chairman of the 
House Committee on Fisheries as follows: 


We have through Executive order during the past year made two 
reservations covering southwest Alaska, purely for temporary pur- 
poses. We have now before us applications from ail of the commer- 
cial and public bodies of southeastern Alaska to extend these reserva- 
tions over the whole of the fisheries of that territory. This method 
of protection works many inequities and has a tendency to establish 
monopolies and is only in publie interest as a temporary emergency 
method, It becomes critical, therefore, that adequate legislation for 
the protection of the fisheries should be advanced, 


This method of regulating the fisheries was established as 
an emergency measure on recommendation of the experts of 
the Bureau of Fisheries as the only practicable method which 
could be applied quickly with limited staff and resources avail- 
able and until such time as there was fundamental law upon 
the subject. It was put in action because preparations were 
being made to largely increase the number of canneries, par- 
ticularly by the large canning companies. 

The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
fish caught in 1923 in the reserve area by about 20 per cent, 
whereas it increased in the nonregulated area of Alaska by 
over 40 per cent. 

The reservations were recommended by practically every 
civic body in Alaska and by the Governor of Alaska. 
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The extension of reservations over the remaining 60 per 
cent of Alaska has been strongly recommended by the gover- 
nor and many civic bodies of Alaska if there should be further 
failure in legislation. 


The statement that the Secretary of Commerce has in any 
way favored the creation of trusts, or any individual in 
Alaska, is nonsense in the face of this reduction of their 
activities and in the face of persistent application to Congress 
to save the fisheries. 


The extension of the reservation idea over the balance of 
Alaska was recommended during last summer by the governor 
and the civie bodies in Alaska and was also recommended by 
the senior Senator from Washington after spending two 
months in Alaska in inspection of the system. 

The Secretary of Commerce, on the other hand, refused to 
extend the reservations because he preferred that Congress 
should act. 


Thirty-five men of the Bureau of Fisheries reduced salmon 
taken by 20 per cent over a coast line of 2,600 miles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to ee a third time. The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the President 
of the United States with reference to the bill which has just 
been passed; also a statement showing the effect of the pro- 
vision in the bill as passed by the House, which the Senate 
committee struck out; and also a letter from Secretary 
Hoover to the Attorney General, dealing with the very matter, 
to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] referred. 

0 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The letter and statement are as follows: 


THe WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, April 30, 1925. 


My Dear SENATOR JONES: In my message at the opening of Congress 
I called attention to the necessity for legislation to preserve the 
Alaskan fisheries from destruction. Legislation to prevent the con- 
tinued exploitation of these fisheries has been urged by Secretary 
Hoover and the Department of Commerce for the last three years. It 
has been supported by exhaustive scientific inquiry, by personal in- 
vestigation of Members of the House and Senate in Alaska, and the 
whole subject has been traversed in public hearings on frequent occa- 
sions before congressional committees. These fisheries are in extremely 
precarious condition. The salmon are being rapidly depleted in many 
sections and are in grave danger of extinction. The situation can not 
be met under existing law. To-day practically one-haif of the fishing 
areas are absolutely unregulated and unprotected, open to private ex- 
ploitation in its most ruthless form, for there is no law which may be 
applied to them. The remaining areas are covered by reservations 
established by President Harding two years ago and by regulations 
which have limited the establishment of new canneries and curtailed 
the operations of those already existing. It has been frequently stated 
by the department that these executive measures are of a purely 
temporary nature. They were wholly inadequate to meet the perma- 
ment necessity. They are justified by the exigency of the need to pre- 
vent the extension of further destructive operation pending action 
by Congress, and they have served that purpose. 

H. R. 8143 offers a solution of these difficulties. It has passed the 
House of Representatives, been reported with an amendment by unani- 
mous yote of your committee, and is now pending before the Senate. 
I am advised that this bill in its present form affords ample powers 
for the preservation of this great but fast-failing source of food supply 
for the American people. It necessarily means the curtailing of fish- 
ing operations. No conservation measure can be worth the name un- 
less it reduces the amount of fish that may be taken and thus pro- 
vides for sufficient proportion of escapement to the spawning grounds 
to assure the runs for future generations. Any reduction necessarily 
means sacrifice for those now engaged in these fisheries, but selfish 
considerations must always yield to the public interests. In the long 
run, it is in the interest of both canners and fishermen that the in- 
dustry should be preserved and that it should be placed on a sound 
and stable basis of contribution to American food supply and that it 
should become the basis of a permanent livelihood to the people en- 
gaged in it. 


I can not too strongly urge upon you the necessity for the prompt 
passage of this legislation as the fishing season for this year is rapidly 
approaching. 

Very truly yours, 

Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Statement showing the effect of H. R. 8143 on the fishery industry of 
Alaska as passed by the House 

The canneries not affected in the bill as passed by the House total 41, 
with a pack in 1928 of 1,237,469 cases. 

An estimate of the total pack for 1924, assuming the passage of this 
bill, shows 1,392,847 in southeastern Alaska, 490,331 in central Alaska, 
and 1,254,080 in western Alaska. 

The pack of 1923 compared with the estimate for 1924 is as follows: 


CALVIN CooLipGn, 


Estimated | Per Piga 


APRIL 28, 1924. 


List of companies probably losing traps under the terms of H. R. 81438 
(on basis of traps operated in 1923) 


Port Moller: 
Pacific American Fisheries 4ͤ44c«„6„„%. 4 
Ikatan : 
Pacific American Fisheries 2 
Eo a Harr AS COs A CE PSE 1 
Morzhovoi Bay: 
Pacific American Fisheries 4 
3 Islands: 
Shumagin Packing —:: —. ĩͤ ß. LD, Pm 1 
Chignik : 
Alaska Packers Association_____--_---_..-__-____-_.._.-.. 3 
Northwestern Fisheries Co 3 
Columbia River Packers’ Association 3 
Kodiak Island : 
Kadiak Fisheries Co 1 
Alitak Packing Co 2 
Cook Inlet: 
Fidalgo Island Packing Co 1 
Northwestern ‘Fisheries . — a a 2 
Libby, McNeill I —•— ere 3 
Alaska Packers Assoclation— -== 1 
Nor Coast, PaO TTT 1 
BS NAG oy PRE Es SEE Re ESO WE Cp Sy LO 1 
Henry Ji Minar nn a —— —— 1 
sacharata pg (oY og 0 eae SAN Ee EEA 2 
e Ma gt an en a aha onsen e nee 1 
M aksie A Re ie ENE 1 
Anderi a gt) SS ek Se Srl a ea 1 
Backoft & Demidoff 1 
Prince William Sound: 
2 
Copper Rive 3 
opper River 
San Juan Fish 1 
Southeastern Alaska: 
North of fifty-seyenth parallel: 
Willnon Fisherin Ooze soos ta ee 1 
Deep Sea Salmon Co- — 8 
Pyramid 1 Peeking Vote ee ee eyes | 
RASS EASA SSS RN EEPE TEN ee ees: | 
At Bay s Saimon 88 )B 1 
Carlson Bros. Tx er a ek 3 
Alaska Pacific RE SANEA EAR LEAS NE 6 
Columbia ‘Salton Co 2 ꝗ ... 1 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 4 
FFT E E E ne ee 1 
5 —— EA SE rs SS 1 
PFF 3 
. —— 1 
c 1 
South of Afty-seventh p 9 
Sam Buttes . 2 A 
Southern Alaska Canning Co- ane | 
Hoonnh Packing ee. ee ayes | 
Both Wisheries Cia aa Se Se ae 8 
Haneeth-.&- iar... 1 
Petersburg: Packing) Con. ee ee as 1 


Burnett Inlet Packing Co 
Karheen Packing Co 
Swift, Arthur, 
North Pacific Tradin 
Sea Coast Packing Co 
Alaska Fish Co. 


& P. Products Corporation = 
Be Packing Co- 
9 5 — CCC 
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. — alg Aah nihhh, 
Southeastern Alaska—Continued un, f 
South of fifty-seventh lel—Continued 

J. L. Smiley 2 
George Inlet Packing Co. 
Annette Island Packing Co 
Starr-Collinson Packing Co 
Fidalgo Island Packing Co 
Sunrise Packing Co. 

ae Point Packing Co. 


8 SF FS a ALS 
Kete! Fur Farms N 
Alaska Consolidated Canner I 
Gambel, Anderson & Lambert 


Chacon Co 
Duke Island 


Nee 


Summary of traps probably eliminated under terms of H. R. 8143 (on 
basis of operations in 1923) 


Booth Fisheries Co. (10) and Northwestern Fisheries Co. (5 
Pacific American Fisheries (11) and Shumagin Islands Packing 


— — 


— — ——— M M 


———— — — 


PA pet paet pat pat DD DS Hed Hat DI DOCO 


Eo SPAS ES E E RA TRE DBR SE Po 0" 
Alaska Packers Assoclation — 
rr ee... 7 

42 

All others .. 8 118 
oe 1 ONE CR SS LE ee irs ld Ca: Ee ee OEE SANS ts 
Number of operated in canning industry in 1923 397 
Number not affected by H. R. 8143 287 


Statement showing salmon-canning companies whose opera- 
tions by purse seines will be affected by the proposed law, with 
number of seining areas occupied in 1923 and the number which 
would be closed under the terms of the bill: 


Areas 
Areas eas un- 
Compantes used id | eosed | affected 
4 2 2 
19 19 0 
12 12 0 
5 5 0 


SSS Dresses sss eee COMM © OIO O t E st iei i jt bI i O OA 


FoB aR BSerrnoen wSatceh han BEXS N gauni oS aa 
SaBShoRBIRSSS8s BROS abakotkiaa RIIE N cofBunBuicrccoaus 


Stuart 
Ward’s Cove Packing Co 


tal number of purse-seine areas rted in 1923. 348 

‘umber closed under terms of H. 6 319 

Number not affected by H. R. 8143 —.— 29 
May 5, 1924, 


The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Ma. ATTORNEY GENERAL: A statement has appeared in 
the press in the last few days on authority of some member of the 
Department of Justice that a war fraud case against certain Alaskan 
salmon packers had been held up due to intervention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, I wish to state emphatically that this is not 
true. 

So far as this department is concerned the facts are as follows: 

In the month of December, 1922, while in San Francisco, I was 
approached by Mr. Warren Gregory, attorney for the Alaskan Packers 
Association, who stated that he had heard rumors that there were 
some war fraud prosecutions in preparation in the Department of 
Justice against certain of the salmon canners. He stated that the 
association had no desire whatever to defend any malpractices on 
the part of individual canners, but that if the matter involved the 
association he would like to have opportunity to appear before the 
Department of Justice and state their side of the case, and asked if 
I could ascertain if they could have this privilege before he came all 
the way from California on the question. 

On my return to Washington I communicated with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, under date of December 18, as follows: 

“I have received an appeal from the Salmon Packers’ Associa- 
tion, which cooperated with the Government during the war, that 
in case rumors of actions against them for wickedness in their 
war business should come before you they should be given op- 
portunity of a hearing before such actions are launched, It 
appears to me that this would only be justice, because the 
destruction to reputation is irretrievable once such things are 
put afloat. 

"I have no knowledge of the intrinsic merits of the matter 
and am in no way desirous of entering upon the functions of your 
office. I merely pass this suggestion along.” 
received the following reply: 

“Beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 18 
relative to the appeal which you received from the Salmon Packers’ 
Association. This matter is under the jurisdiction of the Hon. 
C. Frank Reavis, and I have requested him to get in touch with 
the advisory council of the war transactions seetion, com- 
posed of Senator Thomas, Judge Bigger, and Judge Kerr, so 
that a hearing may be granted to those parties and an opportun- 
ity given them to present their side of the case before any 
action is taken by the Government. I can assure you that the 
Advisory Council and Mr. Reavis will give them every considera- 
tion.” 

I notified Mr. Gregory of the purport of this letter and from that 
day I neyer heard of the matter again until this statement appeared 
in the press. 

It is obvious from the lapse of time that the delay could not have 
been due to the simple suggestion I made—a suggestion which I am 
informed is consonant with the usual practice of all branches of 
the Governmest. 

Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT Hoover. 
REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business, House Joint Resolution 184, be laid before the Senate, 
as I desire to submit some comments upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be understood that the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill is to be only temporarily laid 
aside? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes; I do not call up the joint resolu- 
tion with the purpose of having it kept before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 184) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution reads as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to Hmit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Bec, 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this arti- 
cle except that the operation of State Iaws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Now that we are to have a 5-day week and 8 hours’ work 
a day, what are we to do with our idle time? 

With all persons under 18 years of age forbidden to work, 
the problem shifts—we must devise some method for occupy- 
ing the time between sleep and work. 
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The measure of our civilization will become the use to which 
we put our leisure; There was a time when a man. worked 
shen hours a day, and yeu had no difficulty in finding him 
at night. 

In the. case of a healthy boy 174 years. old, restrained from 
work, forbidden to labor, new emphasis will be. given to the re- 
frain, “ Where is my wandering boy to-night?” He can not go 
to school all the time he has to spare, nor a major portion of it. 
New proofs will be furnished of the old saying, “An idle, mind 
is. the devil's workshop.” ` 

Constantly fighting to lessen the hours of labor—in some. in- 
stances. warranted—encouraging the disposition. to avoid and 
shirk labor, are harmless compared to the reflections on honest 
toil and the effect of the efforts put forth to brand labor as a 
curse, Coming generations will be taught to glorify leisure and 
idleness and. to condemn all manual labor. 

Why attempt to degrade labor? 

Why bring labor into contempt? 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work (Ex. 20; 29). 
Come to Me all ye that labor (Matthew 11: 28). 

The laborer is. worthy of his hire (Luke 10:7). 

The laborer is worthy of reward (1 Timothy 5: 8). 


The holiness of labor is to be effaced. 

The new Nation which “our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,” we are asked to say shall not endure. 

Freedom is the last best hope of the earth,” we are now to 
learn is a mistaken doctrine; ; 

The man making those announcements went to work when he 
wus 7 years of age: His biographers tell us, During his years 
in Indiana young Abraham grew strong and athletic and long 
before he was 20 he made a full hand at all kinds of heavy 
wor ” 

It is proposed now to send out to the humble homes of 
Thomas and Nancy Lincolns, all over the country, and tell them 
how to rear and treat their children. We will have agents of 
the Federal Government to direct what shall be the oceupation, 
the recreation, the environment of their girls and boys. It is 
proposed to set up a guardianship over the children of these 
“ plain folks,” who have furnished the country Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, governors, judges, ministers, teachers, and leaders-in 
industry. We will even intervene between parent and child, 
and advise the child to disobey’ the parent and flout the domes- 
tic authority. It will diseredit the judgment of the parent 
with the child, displace the parent as guide and adviser. It 
would destroy the respect and lessen the affection which! should 
obtain in the family relation. 

There is strong evidence that the only progress the world 
has made for over 3,000 years has been along sociat lines. We 
may include the uses of steam and electricity. It is proposed 
now to set that back to the beginning. 

A large number of new jobs will be created. That feature im- 
presses a good many people. It will cost a large amount of 
money to enforce the laws Congress will enact. Who will pay 
the expenses? 

The philanthropic, benevolent, kind-hearted, self-appointed 
friends of the “persons” under 18 years of age will con- 
tribute little revenue along with much advice and insistence 
for more power, extension of the work, and unlimited control. 

Mr. Average Individual pays $108.84 taxes a year. He 
would like to feel this is not to be used to interfere with his 
family relations, his household affairs, and to oppress him. 
He has supposed that when any regulating was required it was 
an affair of his State. He reealls that section 4 of Article IV 
of the Constitution of the United States provides that “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican form of Government,” and so forth. He wonders 
why it is proposed now to bore into the Constitution, disregard 
this mandate in the fundamental law, and instead give the 
States dictatorial government directed from Washington. 

Are we to permit surface-minded sentimentalists, unthinking 
enthusiasts, to change the government from one by the people 
to one by self-appointed dictators? 

The second section amounts to nothing. All State laws must 
give way before the laws of Congress. Nothing is reserved by 
this section that is embraced by the first section. Congress be- 
comes the supreme lawmaking power in dealing with the sub- 
ject. The States might as well abandon every attempt to 
handle it. They are to be silenced. Their laws are to be sus- 
pended. Congress will now legislate and be obeyed. This sec- 
tion merely repeats what was laid down in Pletcher v. Peck 
in 1810, 


Not only is the power granted, in the first section, to Congress 
but. along with it goes the power to make. the grant effective. 
This may mean that the power to prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age and to prescribe the conditions of such 
labor will include the power to prescribe how persons under 18 
shall be occupied, how and to what extent they shall be edu- 
cated, and what standard of conduct must be observed. 

The powers granted to Congress by such an amendment to 
the Constitution, and necessarily implied, would involve and in- 
clude, it may reasonably be held, national control of education. 
and of the care, custody, and guardianship of all minors under 
oe of age. The Children’s Bureau would have its handa 

The idea of regulating, much less prohibiting, the labor of a 
person 17} years of age is absurd. Youthful labor may be in- 
valuable to such a person as well as to a large family of 
struggling people. 

Such an amendment followed by legislation it implies would 
bring great distress to many families, throw many children into 
idleness, preyent them from acquiring knowledge and experi-. 
ence to fit them for some gainful occupation, deprive them of 
opportunities, and destroy their future. 

Besides, it would break down the ideal government that the 
Constitution provided.. It is proposed to graft on that precious 
document that which never was intended to be a part of the 
original law. 

On the contrary, the master builders intended the States 
should forever reserve such powers. 

The report of the committee on Senate Joint Resolution 1— 
reported the same as the preceding resolution—is quite fair; 
frank, and illuminating. It refers to the two attempts of 
Congress heretofore made to encroach upon the prerogatives 
of the States and indicating how far Congress is disposed to go. 
wee us examine it. At page 14 of that report the committee 

Inasmuch as the Congress has twice considered it necessary and 
wise to enact a law for the protection of the child life of our Nation, 
it would seem to be the mature, deliberate judgment of the people that 
soch a law would be beneficial, 


That is an assumption that the people insist upon the action 
taken by Congress. 


We must assume that Congress considers that it has power to enact 
such laws, and thought it for the welfare of the Nation to accept that 
power. 


Congress was greatly mistaken. It had no such power, as the 
Supreme Court of the United States subsequently declared. I 
think Congress was in error likewise when it assumed that 
the people of the country insisted upon it exercising that sup- 
posed power. 

The report states: 

But inasmuch as the Supreme Court of the United States, in Hammer 
v. Dagenhart (supra) and Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. (supra), 
decided that the Congress under the existing Constitution did not haya 
that power, it is proposed to confer or delegate that power by way of 
a proposed amendment. 


Frankly it is now proposed to grant the power whieh Con- 
gress heretofore presumed it had, and to grant it with such em- 
phasis and such comprehensiveness as to leave no doubt or 
question about its grant and extent. Turning now to page 3 
of the report, it recites: 

The foregoing act— 


Referring to the act of September 1, 1916, entitled “An act to 
prevent interstate commeree in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes "— 
based on the commerce clause of the Constitution, was held to be 
unconstitutional in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251), 


the comment is— 

It was not intended as an authority to Congress to control the States 
in the exercise of their police power over local trade and manufacture, 
always existing and expressly reserved to them by the tenth amendment. 


The opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice Day, and it is in- 
teresting to note the concluding paragraph, which is as 
follows: 

Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. 
It not only transcends the authority delegated to Congress over com- - 
merce but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which 
the Federal authority does not extend. The far-reaching resnit of 
upholding the act can not be more plainly indicated than by point- 
ing out that if Congress can thus regulate matters intrusted to local 
authority by prohibition of the movement of commodities in interstate 
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commerce, all freedom of commerce will be at an end, and the power 
of the States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our 
system of government be practically destroyed. 


That is precisely what is proposed to be accomplished by 
this suggested amendment to the Constitution. If the joint 
resolution proposing this amendment be passed by Congress 
by the requisite vote, and the amendment be ratified by a suf- 
ficient number of States, then we shall see what Justice Day 
predicted in his opinion—“ our system of government will be 
practically destroyed.” The report continues: 


The act of September 1, 1916, having been declared unconstitutional, 
the Congress passed another child labor law based on the taxing power, 
approved February 24, 1919. 


That act is a part of the revenue act, being“ Title XII— 
tax on employment of child labor.“ 


This latter act met the same fate as its predecessor—it was de- 
clared unconstitutional in the case of Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. 
(259 U. S. 20). 


The opinion in that case was rendered by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft; and in that opinion, at page 12 of this report, I quote: 

It is the high duty and function of this court in cases regularly 
brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming laws of 
Congress dealing with subjects not intrusted to Congress, but left or 
committed by the supreme law of the land to the control of the States. 


Here were two instances when Congress, being appealed to by 
the same influences that are behind this joint resolution to a 
large extent, undertook to pass laws which were in contra- 
vention to the Constitution, assuming powers which were re- 
served to the States and which were under the control of the 
States. The opinion further says: 


In the maintenance of local self-government on the one hand and the 
national power on the other our country has been able to endure and 
prosper for near a century and a half. 


Now, the proposition is to change all that. We are not satis- 
fied with this progress; we are not satisfied with this dual 
exercise of power contemplated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. It is now suggested that the whole plan and system be 
changed and that we shall launch upon the idea of centraliza- 
tion of power. 

Why abandon now that principle to which the court so 
strongly referred in its opinion? What is the call for it? 
What is the need for it? The opinion further says: 


To give such magic to the word “tax” would be to break down all 
constitutional limitation of the powers of Congress and completely 
wipe out the sovereignty of the States. 


If that would have been the result of the effort attempted 
by Congress in the exercise of its assumed power—mistaken 
though it was—unquestionably that would be a consequence 
following this broad, unlimited grant of power to Congress 
and the legislation which would follow from such grant. We 
would “completely wipe out the sovereignty of the States.” 
I venture to quote just a little further from this opinion, as 
found on page 14 of the report. Referring to a previous opin- 
ion, it is stated: 


The court there made manifest its view that the provisions of the 
so-called taxing act must be naturally and reasonably adapted to the 
collection of the tax, and not solely to the achievement of some other 
purpose plainly within State power. 


To meet these decisions, sound in every respect, upholding 
our institutions, sustaining our form of government as the 
founders planned and purposed, it is proposed to break down 
the proper relation between the States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, make a vital departure from the true American sys- 
tem, and adopt the bureaucratic system. It is proposed now to 
give Congress authority over every detail of the citizen's 
personal life and habits; it is proposed to discontinue the 
State as an entity in our national system. Is this extravagant? 
Let me read further from the report of the committee on 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, at page 15, where the com- 
mittee very frankly says: 

Still further, it will not be questioned but that that power should 
be given to control, regulate, or even to prohibit the use of such labor 
in all cases where the character of the labor is dangerous in itself or 
may become dangerous through the inexperience or heedlessness of 
childhood, where in itself or in its surroundings it is detrimental to 
the physical or moral welfare of childhood, or where it is in char- 
acter too onerous for the growing bodies of youth. 


Who is to determine these matters? Who is to decide 
whether the labor engaged in or proposed to be engaged in is 


“dangerous in itself or may become dangerous”? Who is to 
determine whether the person just under 18 years of age is 
“inexperienced or heedless”? If such a person be prohibited 
from labor, he will die inexperienced and he will continue heed- 
less. Who is to pass upon all these questions and then give 
orders and directions in reference to the application of and 
enforcement of that decision? Undoubtedly the Federal agents, 
who will have supervision and control and unlimited power in 
the premises. 

Who is to determine whether the surroundings are what they 
should be; whether they are “detrimental to the physical or 
moral welfare of childhood"? Is that to be turned over abso- 
lutely to a passing Federal agent in every community of the 
country? Who is to determine whether the labor proposed to 
be engaged in is “ too onerous for the growing bodies of youth ”? 
The parents have no further right or authority; they are sup- 
posed to be incapable of settling these questions; they must 
refer them to some Federal agent engaged in this business and 
sent out by the Children’s Bureau or some other governmental 
authority. The report further says: 


Equally manifest is it that in all occupations where child labor is 
permitted legislative authority should have a determinative voice 
as to the terms, times, conditions, and environment of its use. 


In other words, Congress must pass the law; that law must 
be obeyed, and Congress is to determine, by and through regu- 
lations which some department or bureau will prescribe, the 
terms, times, conditions of employment, and environment of all 
persons under 18 years of age throughout this country, 

Think of the audacity of a proposition like that! It is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that people who know anything about the 
fundamental principles of this Government or any other civ- 
ilized country should propose to vest in a bureau in Washing- 
ton the power over the lives and destinies of the youth of the 
land that is suggested here. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL, I do not want to disturb the thought of the Sen- 
ator, but I should like to hear the Senator on the injury to 
agriculture that will result from the adoption of this amend- 
ment. I have an amendment which I should like to have 
printed and lie on the table exempting agriculture, and I should 
like to hear the Senator on that point. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am perfectly willing to yield for that 
purpose, and I will discuss that matter a little later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this same legislative au- 
thority, if vested in Congress under this proposed amendment, 
will determine further as to day and night work, where allow- 
able and where not allowable, as to reasonable hours, as to 
dangerous machinery, as to hygienic conditions, and the like. 
The father of the child, the mother of the child, the civie pride 
and public spirit of the community—none of those matters are 
to be taken into consideration; but it is the Federal agent that 
will determine all these questions and give orders about obeying 
them. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does the Senator understand the 
word “terms” there to mean wages—“ terms, conditions, and 
environment“? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it that would be included. If the 
wages were not sufficient, this agent could say: “ Stop that em- 
ployment entirely!” They have the right not only to limit, 
not only to regulate, but to prohibit the labor of any person. 
The amendment does not even say “child”; it says “ persons 
under 18 years of age.” There are mothers under 18 years of 
age. I read in the paper the other day that the fastest typist 
in the world is only 16 years of age. 

This report undertakes to palliate matters a little by refer- 
ring to section 2. It says: 


The amendment is not designed to deprive the States of any of their 
police powers, except that the operation of State laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 


the Congress. 


That exception includes everything. All State laws are to be 
suspended in obedience to every act of Congress passed to carry 
out section 1, so that section 2 is utterly valueless. 

The report further says: 


It seemed wise to adopt the word“ labor“ in lieu of the suggested 
word “enrployment.” The former word expresses precisely the matter 
of the proposed amendment, It is the use of the labor rather than the 
matter of its employment which is of direct concern— 
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(Concern to whom? Mainly to the national child labor com-] They say: 


mittee of New Tork 


and to state it thus avoids all possibility of the shufflings and eyasions 
which might follow the adoption of the latter word. 


They wish to avoid the possibility of any narrow construction 
being placed upon any amendment that might be submitted and 
ratified, They wish to make the amendment, under -a strict 
construction, so broad that it will include the whole field of em- 
ployment and labor under 18 years of age. 

At page 16 of the report they proceed further to say: 


An age limit 4s declared. 


‘There is method in that madness. 

It unquestionably would have been simpler to have provided for the 
regulation and prohibition of the labor of ehildren and to have stopped 
there. 

They did not do that. They do not refer to children. In the 
whole amendment there is no reference to children. They refer 
to labor not employment but labor, the whole field—and they 
refer not to children but to persons, and they flix the matter 
beyond any sort of doubt or question by putting the age at 18 
years. 

They say: 

A marked difference of opinion: was developed at the hearings before 
the subcommittee, it being argued on the one hand that after 18 years 
of age gliris aud boys had passed the period of dependency. and were 
physically and mentally capable of fending for themselves. 


In such cases they nre Willing to turn them loose. When they 
are capable of taking care of themselves, when they are on 
their oαn resources, then the Federal Government ‘says, “ You 
ean be free, and vou enn look out for yourself.” 

They say further in this report 


while, on the other hand, it was argued that many cases and classes 
merited protection after the age fixed, and that as the State's police 
power embraced the protection of its children during the period of 
their nonage— 


They admit that. They coneede that. Everything that I 
claim with reference to the power of the State is admitted. 
The State's police power embraces the protection of its children 
during the period of their monage. Why should the State give 
it up? Wu should it relinquish its police power? Why turn 
over ton Federal Government or to any other ageney that 
power which they have reserved to themselves from the very 
beginning of the life of this country! 
and up to the instant of their majorities it was reasonable to ask 
that identical police power be conferred on the National Government. 


Identical police power with the State „government, but 
superior to it, and suspending .the power of the State by 
any legislative act on the part of Congress, The power thus 
vested in the National Government is to take the place of the 
police power of the State. 

Tue report further says: 


Your committee finally concluded to insert the 18-year limitation, 
because such limitation would certainly embrace the vast majority 
of cases edlling dor protection and remedial legislation, while the ex- 
ceptional eases calling for legislation after that age might arise in 
one State and not in another and therefore might safely’ be left to 
the wisdom of each State. 


How generous! How gracious! Whata concession—to leave 
to the State the exercise of its police power over persons after 
they reach the age of 18 years! 

They say: 

In order to remove all doubt as to the power to be delegated it 
was thought wise to use the word “ persons.“ 


And so they have used it in this ꝓroposed amendment. 

Here we have set forth the plan, the purpose, to send Fed- 
eral agents into the homes, the schools, and churches of the 
citizens, to give orders and enforce the laws which Congress, 
may enact and the regulations which a bureau of the Federal. 
Government may prescribe. - 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drat] made some 
reference to the labor of persons under 18 years of age on the 
farms. I have here a bulletin issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City, June, 1924, Volume VI, 
No. 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not June, 1924? 

Mr. FLETCHER. “Yes; that is what it says. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not arrived there yet. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; but this is anticipating it, 


The committee has always recognized that child labor can not be 
disassociated from the other problems relating to the welfare of 
children, and has given much attention to problems of education, 
health, and comfort. 


I suppose the mothers and fathers of this country have not 
been attending to that business at all. This committee has 
assumed to do that. 


But while associating in the most harmonious cooperation with 
other agencies we have considered that our special mission lay in the 
field of child employment, in efforts to study exact conditions, to re- 
port these to the public, and to cooperate wherever possible in secur- 
ing remedial legislation and efficient administration. 


These people certainly have some ‘assurance. They are as- 
suming a good deal, and they evidently assume that whatever 
they want done Congress will do. 

In this statement they say: 


The National Child Labor Committee has no intention of trying to 
secure any Federal action to regulate the work of children in agri- 
culture under the direction of their own parents on their own farms. 


That is to say, we are to adopt or to reject a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States on an expression 
of the intention of a committee established in New York as 
to. the legislation that will follow. 

The National Child Labor Committee has no intention of 
asking Congress to pass legislation which will , prohibit. the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age on the farms. What 
difference does that make to us when we are considering u 
bold proposition here, the end of which ean not be misunder- 
stood, and which „gives the Congress the very power they 
say they have no intention of asking it to exereise? 

Suppose Congress should have the assurance to go on and 
exercise it without the consent of this committee. It has the 
power to do it it this resolution is agreed to and the amend- 
ment is ratified, and Lam unwilling to base my vote upon this 
resolution on a statement made by a voluntary association or 
committee as to what its purpose is in reference to the subse- 
quent legislation which the amendment would authorize. 

They say further: 


The National Child Labor Committee, in advocating a Federal con- 
stitutional child labor amendment, does not ‘understand that such 
amendment contemplates or wonld make desirable Federal legisla- 
tion to ‘prohibit the normal employment of children by parents or 
guardians on their own farms. 


It is very unfortunate that this committee does not under- 
stand what this resolution means, but there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any, person that this resolution is broad enough, 
comprehensive enough, unrestricted and unlimited enough, to 
give the very power to Congress which this committee says 
it does not understand will! be authorized. 

Mr. SMITH. Did they say “ authorize” or desirable? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They say they do not understand such 


amendment contemplates or would make desirable“ such legisla- 


tion. I do not think it would make it desirable, either, and 
therefore I do not propose to vote to give Congress the power 
to do the undesirable thing. 

This is another quotation from this publication: 


The National Child’ Labor Committee seeks to protect the interests 
of the child. 


The parents of children, it seems, have no interest in that. 


And it can not remain true to its past traditions without recogni- 
tion of the fact that thousands of children are now and are likely 
to be in the future exploited by an industrialized agriculture. 


In one breath they say they do not intend to ask Congress 
to prohibit the labor of children upon the farms under cer- 
tain conditions, their own | farms, and under the -supervision 
of their own parents, and in the next breath they say that 
there are conditions in this country which they propose to 
correct, that they recognize the fact “ that thousands of chil- 
dren are mow and are likely to be in the future exploited by 
an industrialized agriculture.“ So that they intend to go 
after’ that situation. 

Mr. SMITH. They might go after our pages. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They would not only ‘regulate them; they 
are likely to prohibit: their employment. 

The wealthy, who have few children—the well to do—may be 
able to carry out the directions of the Federal agents respect- 
ing the disposition of their children; but I shudder to think 
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what unhappy conditions may be imposed upon the plain people 
of limited circumstances—the “average man,” 

Prof. William G. Sumner, in 1883, said in his “ The forgotten 
man”: 

The forgotten man is delving away in patient industry, supporting 
his family, paying his taxes, casting his vote, supporting the church 
and school, reading his newspaper, and cheering for the politician of 
his admiration, but he is the only one for whom there is no provision 
in the great scramble and the big divide. 


All he asks is to be allowed to pursue his orderly way unmo- 
lested. He gives no trouble. He excites no admiration, He 
is the plain, commonplace man, He is not a hero—not noto- 
rious, not an object of sentiment, not a burden, not an object 
out of which social capital may be made, not an object of chari- 
table aid and protection, not the object of a job. All the bur- 
dens fall on him or her, for it is time to remember that the 
“ forgotten man” is not seldom a woman, 

They are the very life and substance of society. 

He contended then that we have been striving for the last 
500 years to bring it about that each man and woman might 
live out his or her life according to his or her own motion of 
happiness and up to the measure of his or her own virtue and 
wisdom. 

That civil liberty is the status of man, who is guaranteed by 
law and civil institutions the exclusive employment of all his 
own powers for his own welfare. Vice is its own curse. If we 
let nature alone she cures vice by the most frightful penalties. 
Jobbery is the great evil and abuse. 

He tells us “there are 100,000 Federal officeholders; public 
office is treated as spoils, benefices, and sinecures, as jobs, and a 
part of pillage.” I venture to suggest the situation has not 
improved, but at least the number of officeholders has greatly 
increased. There are now some 600,000 Federal officeholders 
and agents supposed to be at work. Now it is proposed to add 
more and reach out further for “stratagem and spoils.” 

We have prided ourselves on the establishment on this con- 
tinent of a representative democracy—by which we mean 
equality of opportunity and a share in control. The propo- 
nents of this resolution propose to change the program. They 
will not remedy any of the conditions yet needing correction 
but increase all the evils which may be complained of and add 
others of a revolutionary, destructive sort. 

They would turn toward the ideals of Lenin. They would 
destroy all initiative, break down self-reliance, substitute gov- 
ernmental judgment for that of the individual, let the Govern- 
ment fix prices and wages, impair the homely virtues that 
fashion the structure of any permanent State, and short-circuit 
the individual dynamos that provide the only power for eco- 
nomic progress and national development. No one favoring 
this resolution should criticize Soviet Russia. 

This, threatened or partially accomplished, warns us— 


But it hath not yet been shown what we shall be. 


When this was written 900 of every 1,000 men were slaves. 

Do we want to go back to that situation? We must realize 
that when Congress absorbs the police power of the States 
it is difficult to conceive what is left to the States. 

For 135 years we have been taught and have believed that 
the Federal Government is one of enumerated powers. This 
principle has been universally admitted. 

Very early in our career the Supreme Court declared— 


The power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs by 
such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and has not 
been surrendered to the General Government. (11 Pet. 102, 139; 16 
Wall, 36, 63.) 


In the presence of this proposal we are made to wonder if 
we have been in error all these years regarding the character 
of our Government or if the time has come to change our 
course and reverse fundamental principles. 

In the light of the glorious history of this Republic; its 
marvelous growth from a struggling 3,000,000 on the Atlantic 
seaboard to more than 100,000,000 from ocean to ocean, from 
Lakes to Gulf, and into the islands of the seas; its position of 
leadership among the nations of the earth, I would, like Victor 
Hugo, appeal from the propaganda powers to the tombs of 
Washington, Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall, and all 
the mighty men of the mighty past. 

Turn to that oration on Voltaire in Paris, May 30, 1878, which 
the eloquent Victor Hugo concluded in these words: 


Let the eighteenth century come to the help of the nineteenth. 

The philosophers, our predecessors, are the apostles of the time; 
let us invoke their illustrious shades; let them, before monarchies 
meditate wars, proclaim the right of men to life, the right of conscience 


to liberty, the sovereignty of reason, the holiness of labor, the benefi- 
cence of peace, and since right issues from the thrones, let the light 
come from the tombs. 

Let the light come to-day from the tombs of men who stood for 
liberating humanity, who believed in a universe unrestricted by fear, 
who insisted upon liberty, a synonym of opportunity. 


Clearly the States have the power and authority to deal with 
the subject of child labor in all its phases. There is no dispute 
as to that, and the States are dealing with it. Many, if not all 
States, have laws that declare no child under 16 years of age 
shall be employed in any occupation injurious to health or 
dangerous to life, limb, or the morals of such child. 

Florida provides a State inspector whose duty it is to see 
to the enforcement of the law. I know of no complaint in 
that regard. I deny that there is need of Federal inspectors 
to supervise the work of State officers, empowered to harass 
and inconyenience and oppress our people by arbitrary inspec- 
tions, making complaints before United States commissioners, 
arresting and prosecuting them before the Federal courts in 
the process of earning their salaries. We have too many in- 
spectors, special agents, secret service employees, and the like 
now, costing the people hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
the privilege of being watched from the time they arise in the 
morning until they retire at night. 

‘Laws have been and are being enacted by the States on this 
subject, as fast and as effective as the need for them is 
brought home to the people. Local conditions should not be 
ignored, and these conditions no general national legislation 
can adequately meet. Granted such legislation proposed 
would serve a high purpose, I can not believe it would be 
wise to pass Federal legislation or that it is the best way to 
handle the subject. It is a field already occupied by prac- 
tically all the States, and the States and local communities are 
in position to deal with it directly and to correct every evil, 
national or individual, which it is desired to correct. 

It is argued that the State laws are not enforced, but I 
answer, Who is given the right to pass that judgment? And if 
that conclusion be true, it by no means follows the Congress 
has power for that reason to go into a State and interpose to 
correct such dereliction. That would be an unwarranted, 
bold assumption of power by Congress. 

If that amendment were adopted, then they would have it. 

I can quite appreciate that in some circumstances and under 
some conditions the privilege of a child under 16, and even 
under 14, years of age to work is a blessing of the highest 
character. The welfare of the child, the good of society, may 
be subserved by the reasonable employment of such a child in 
useful labor. Work under proper conditions—wholesome, 
healthful employment, not too hard or difficult—never on earth 
injuriously affected the morals of the child. Idleness, with its 
proximate consequences, on the other hand, voluntary or foreed, 
has always been a fruitful source of vice and evil, 

The situation does not make it necessary or justify the enact- 
ment by Congress in the public interest of a measure which 
must inevitably lead to conflict of jurisdiction, confusion of 
laws, and clashing of authority. Such legislation would open 
the way, move far along that road which leads toward the 
gradual destruction of the rights of the States and the under- 
mining of the constitutional liberty Americans have not ceased 
to love. The leadership of the future will be founded on com- 
mercial and industrial progress. Admit the constitutionality 
of such legislation and you recognize a power in Congress to 
shackle commerce and strangle industry. When that day comes 
you will realize you have thrown to the winds the leadership 
and the power of the United States. 

I made that comment when we had legislation before us. 
Now the legislation that would follow the adoption of this 
amendment would be broader in scope and more comprehensive 
than any that Congress has ever attempted to enact in the past, 


THE ORIGINAL DESIGN 


Instead of getting away from them, it is high time we were 
returning to the principles declared by the fathers of the Re- 
public. 

What was the work of that convention of delegates from the 
States, composed of the best intellect and character of this 
country, who met in Philadelphia in May, 1787, and continued 
in session nearly four months? 

Gladstone called it “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

Fiske called it “one of the longest reaches of constructive 
statesmanship ever known in the world.” 

It guaranteed to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment. It expressly recognized human slavery, though in “ dis- 
creet and euphemistic phrases,” so careful were the authors 
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to adjust the division of powers between the National Govern- 
ment and the States. 

It created a duality form of government—a Nation composed 
of sovereign States, with its system of checks and balances. 
It embodied a great governmental principle. 

All objections were met by the adoption of the 10 amend- 
ments—the Bill of Rights—containing those provisions for 
the protection of individual liberty and property. 

The great achievement was the creation of a dual system of 
government and the apportionment of its powers. There was 
fear expressed then of loss of liberty, State and individual, 
through encroachment of the central power. 

The purpose was to limit the National Government to “ the 
irreducible minimum of functions absolutely needed for the 
national welfare.” (Bryce.) 

Hence, the powers granted to the Federal Government were 
specified and all other powers were reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. (Tenth amendment.) 

Says Mr. Pierson in- his Our Changing Constitution, 
page 22— 

The State sovereignty doctrine was not a mere political dogma, 
but had its roots in history. It was an expression of the pride of 
the inhabitants of the thirteen Colonies, in their respective Com- 
monwealths, To them it stood for patriotism and traditions. 


Particularly pertinent is the admonition: 


There is danger, however, that in the process of change something 
may be lost; that present-day impatience to obtain desired results by 
the shortest and most effective method may lead to the sacrifice of a 
principle of vital importance. 

The men who framed the Constitution were well advised when they 
sought to preserve the integrity of the States as a barrier against the 
aggressions and tyranny of the majority acting through a central- 
ized power. The words State sovereignty " acquired an odious signifi- 
cance in the days of our civil struggle, but the idea for which they 
stand is nevertheless a precious one and represents what is probably 
America's most valuable contribution to the sclence of government. 

We shall do well not to forget the words of that stanch opposer of 
national power and authority, Salmon P. Chase, speaking as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in a famous case growing out of the 
Civil War: 

“The preservation of the States and the maintenance of their 
government are as much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of 
the National Government, The Constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible States.” 


Again says Mr. Pierson: 


Some profess to view the recent encroachments of Federal power as 
a triumph of the principles advocated by Alexander Hamilton and 
John Marshall over the principles of Thomas Jefferson. Such a claim 
does Hamilton and Marshall an injustice. While both stood for a 
strong National Government, neither of them contemplated any encroach- 
ment by the Government on the principle of local self-government in local 
matters or the police power of the States. 

Marshall, in one of his most powerful and far-reaching pronounce- 
ments in support of the national supremacy, speaks of— * 

“that immense mass of legislation, which embraces everything 
within the territory of a State not surrendered to the General 
Government; * * Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health 
laws of every description * * * are component parts of this 
mass.“ 

Later in the same opinion he refers to 

the acknowledged power of a State to regulate its police, its 
domestic trade, and to govern its own citizens. * „ The 
power of regulating their own purely internal affairs whether of 
trading or police.” 

Hamilton devotes an entire number of the Federalist to combating 
the idea that the rights of the States are in danger dt being invaded 
by the General Government. In another place he returns to the idea— 

“that there is greater probability of encroachments by the mem- 
bers upon the Federal head than by the Federal head upon the 
members.” 

And concludes that it is to be hoped that the people— 

“will always take care to preserve the constitutional equilibrium 
between the general and the State governments.” 

That hope has failed of realization. The “constitutional equl- 
librium ” of which Hamilton wrote is not being preserved. Some will 
say that this is an ogre of progress and we are improving upon 
Hamilton. Others, however, think we are forgetting the wisdom of 
the fathers, 


This author points out, also, that in the days of Marshall 
the Supreme Court was the bulwark of national power against 
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the assaults of the States. To-day it is the defender of the 


States against the encroachments of national power. It has 
been the most consistent factor in our governmental scheme. 
May providence guard and guide the Supreme Court. 

There is one branch of the Government, at least, which 
brings assurance of security at all times to the country and 
establishes a sense of repose and justifies the confidence and 
faith of all the people. 

Said the Supreme Court in South Carolina v. United States 
(199 U. S. 487): 


The Constitution is a written instrament. As such its meaning does 
not alter. That which it meant when adopted it means now. 


Referring to the particular subject under consideration, 
Mr. Pierson says: 


No well-informed person supposed for a moment that the regulation 
of child labor was one of the functions of the General Government 
as those functions were planned by the makers of the Constitution. 
The United States Supreme Court bas declared over and over again 
that such matters were the province of the States; that “ speaking 
generally, the police power is reserved to the States, and there is no 
grant thereof to Congress in the Constitution.” 


May I draw attention to the concluding chapter of this book, 
“Our Changing Constitution,” whieh deals with the future in 
a most thoughtful way? I wish to read an extract from 
page 143: 


What, then, of the future? Is the Constitution hopelessly out of 
date? Are the States to be submerged and virtually obliterated in the 
drift toward centralization? No thoughtful patriot can view such a 
possibility without the gravest misgivings. The integrity of the 
States was a cardinal principle of our governmental scheme. Abandon 
that and we are adrift from the moorings which, to the minds of 
Statesmen of past generations, constituted the safety of the Republic. 


I say it is of vital importance to every man, Woman, and 
child in the Republic that that scheme should be saved. 


There is another aspect of the matter, however; the burden of 
Federal bureaucracy is beginning to be felt by the average man. He is 
being regulated more and more in his meats and drinks, his morals, 
and the activities of his daily life, from Washington. If he will only 
stop and think, he must realize that no one central authority can 
supervise the daily lives of a hundred million. people, scattered over 
half a continent, without becoming top-heavy. He must realize, too, 
that, even if such a centralization of power and responsibility were 
humanly possible, our National Government is unsuited for the task. 
The electorate is too numerous and heterogeneous; its interests and 
needs ure too diverse. Shall the conduct of citizens of Mississippi be 
prescribed by vote of Congressmen from New York, or supervised at 
the expense of New York taxpayers? Will an educational system 
suitable for Massachusetts necessarily fit the young of Georgia? Such 
suggestions carry their own answer. In the very nature of things 
there is bound to be a reaction against centralization sooner or later. 
The real question is whether it will come in time to save the present 
constitutional scheme. 


I read further from page 144: 


The makers of the Constitution never intended that the people of one 
State should regulate, or pay for supervising, the conduct of citizens of 
another State. They made a divisioy of governmental powers between 
Nation and States along broad and obvious lines. To the Federal 
Government were intrusted matters of a strictly national character— 
foreign relations, interstate commerce, fiscal and monetary system, 
post office, patents, and copyrights. Everything else was reserved to 
the States or the people. Here was a scheme at once explicit and 
elastic. 


This is a very interesting chapter, but I am only troubling 
Senators with a few brief extracts. From page 147 I read 
further: 


Social welfare legislation presents a very different problem, Some of 
the most dangerous assaults upon the Constitution to-day are being 
made in that field. The leaven of socialistic ideas is working. Repre- 
sentative government is becoming more paternalistic. Legislation deal- 
ing with conduct and social and economic conditions is being demanded 
by public sentiment in constantly increasing measure. Such legislation 
for the most part affects State police power and lies clearly outside the 
scope of the powers conferred by the Constitution on the National 
Government, 


If Congress will proceed year after year to enact legislation 
outside the Constitution and in violation of the Constitution 
to control, direct, and manage the social and domestic affairs 
in the States, what may it be supposed Congress will do when it 
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shall be given the unlimited and vast authority proposed by 
this amendment? 


Accordingly, recourse is had to Congress, and Congress looks for a 
way to meet the popular demand. There being no direct way, and 
public sentiment belng insistent, Congressmen find themselves under 
the painful necessity of circumventing the Constitution they bave 
sworn to uphold. The desired legislation is enacted under the guise 
of an act to regulate commerce or raise revenue, and the task of up- 
holding the Constitution is passed to the Supreme Court, 

Such subterfuges, far from arousing public condemmation, are praised 
by the unthinking as far-sighted statesmanship. It is popular now- 
adays to apply the term “ forward looking” to people who would make 
the National Government an agency for social-welfare work, and to 
characterize as “lacking in vision” anyone who interposes a constitu- 
tional principle in the path of a social reform. Friends of progress 
sometimes forget that the real forward-looking man is he who can see 
the pitfall ahead as well as the rainbow; the man of true vision is one 
whose view of the stars is steadied by keeping his feet firmly on the 
ground. 

It can not be reiterated too often that, under our political system, 
legislation in the nature of police regulation (except in so far as it 
affects commerce or foreign relations) is the province of the States, 
not of the National Government. This is not merely sound constitu- 
tional law; it is good sense as well. Regulations salutary for Scandi- 
navian immigrants of the Northwest may not fit the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana. In the long run the police power will be exercised most adyan- 
tageously for all concerned by local authority. 

The present tendency toward centralization can not go on indefl- 
nitely. A point must be reached sooner or later when an overcentral- 
ized government becomes intolerable and breaks down of its own weight. 
As an eminent authority has put it: “If we did not have States, we 
should speedily have to create them.” The States thus created, how- 
ever, would not be the same. They would be mere governmental sub- 
divisions, without the independent, the historie background, the tradi- 
tions, or the sentiment of the present States. These influences, * 
erto so potent in our national life, would have been lost. 

* . * * * * . 

Will the people see these things in time? Americans with pride 
in their country’s past and confidence in her future dare not say no. 
The awakening may be slow. Currents of popular will are not readily 
turned. It is hard to make the people think. But if leaders and 
teachers do their part, American intelligence and prudence will assert 
themselves and the slogan of an awakened public sentiment may yet 
be, “ Back to the Constitution!“ 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
can give me any indication of the time he will require in 
order to finish his remarks? His answer will have a bearing 
on the action which I shall have to take with reference to the 
ee of Columbia appropriation bill, of which I am in 
charge. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to answer the Sena- 
tor. In response to his question I will say that I expect to 
conclude in 10 or 15 minutes: 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think what I have just read is a very con- 
servative and absolutely sound expression by a thoughtful 
student of political affairs and of public questions. I fully in- 
dorse every word of it. In the face of this proposed amendment 
to the organic law of the land I would go even further than he 
has gone, giving reasons why now has come a time when 
we should cry aloud throughout the land, “ Back to the Con- 
stitution!” 

At the expense of some repetition, may I refer again to our 
scheme of government and the Constitution? The first 10 
‘amendments to the Constitution being a bill of rights, were 
brought forward by Mr. Madison June 8, 1789, and there was 
little opposition shown to them. 

Twelve proposed amendments were submitted by the Con- 
gress on September 25, 1789, to the several States. Ten were 
quickly ratified and became a part of the Constitution and are 
to be treated as part of the original document. The eleventh 
amendment, proclaimed in 1798, provided that the judicial 
power of the United States should not extend to any suit 
prosecuted against one of the United States. 

There matters rested until after the Civil War, when the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments were ratified 


and proclaimed to incorporate in the fundamental law the 
results of that great struggle. 

No. change was made in the text of the Constitution after 
the proclamation of the fifteenth amendment in 1870 until 1913, 
when the sixteenth amendment, providing for the levy of in- 
come taxes, was proclaimed. Three months later the seven- 
teenth amendment, providing for the election of Senators of the 
United States by direct popular vote in the several States in- 
stead of by the State legislatures, was laimed. In January, 
1919, the eighteenth or prohibition amendment was proclaimed. 
In August, 1920, the nineteenth or woman suffrage amendment 
was proclaimed. 

The nineteenth amendment, asserting the right of suffrage 
to be within the control of the National Government, rests upon 
the same basis as the fifteenth. The seventeenth amendment 
established no new principle of government. ‘The eighteenth 
amendment introduced for the first time a drastic and uniform 
exercise of the police powers. 

Now, it is proposed to extend that power into a new and 
wider field to be exercised without limitation by the Federal 
Government. 

A number of other proposals to amend the Constitution are 
pending. We seem to be getting into the habit of tinkering 
with the Constitution. It is enough to amaze and alarm the 
friends of the Republic. 

Doctor Butler, in his work, “ Building the American Nation,” 
page 284, well says: 


A hundred years ago to contend for State rights meant to attack 
and to weaken the Constitution; to-day to contend for State rights 
means to defend and strengthen the Constitution. 

The political system of the United States of America is neither an 
imperial state nor a parliamentary state nor a class-government state; 
it is a Federal Republic having a government of limited and care- 
fully defined powers. If the proper balance be preserved between those 
powers which are delegated to the National Government and those 
powers which are retained for the State governments, the Federal prin- 
ciple will be protected and its usefulness will grow with time and 
political experience. Under centralization of authority with the bureau- 
cratie system of control which this always brings in its train will be 
avolded, as will undue weakening of the central authority, which is 
the forerunner of disintegration and even of separation. 


His prediction that we would avoid “undue centralization ” 
is about to be shown not well founded. It is now proposed to 
do what he said we would avoid. 

If this amendment should be adopted, ratified, and pro- 
claimed, it should be followed with another amendment abolish- 
ing all State governments. To continue the use of the State 
governments after that would not be worth the cost thereof. 
The fears of those who opposed the ratification of the original 
Constitution, as expressed in the conventions to which its 
ratification was submitted, would be realized. 

The attempt in section 2 to say that the power of the State 
is not impaired by the article is absurd, for this very section 
Says that State laws shall be suspended to give effect to the 
enagtments of Congress. 

When those enactments take place, we will see in greatly 
increased force what Doctor Butler describes, page 282, and 
which already excites alarm, to wit: 


The agents and officers of the National Government are In almost 
every community and in almost every place of business. In number 
they have multiplied manyfold, and consequently the cost of maintain- 
ing the National Government has advanced by leaps and bounds, 
Where 50 years ago the appearance of an official bearing credentials 
from Washington was a rare event, and occurred only in connection 
with the Postal Service, the customs service, or the collection of in- 
ternal revenue from tobacco and alcoholic liquors, that appearance is 
now an everyday occurrence. It may relate either to some large public 
interests or to the most intimate details in the administration of a 
national bank, a railway, an industrial corporation, or to the food and 
drink and medicine et the humblest household, 


The Constitution puts no time limit upon the period for which 
a proposal to amend it remains unacted upon. 

In addition to the 19 amendments already made a part of 
the original Constitution four other proposals for amendment 
have been submitted by the Congress, but have never been acted 
upon by a sufficient number of States to secure their ratifica- 
tion. Two of these have now been before the States for nearly 
135 years—since the First Congress, September 15, 1789. The 
third was proposed more than 118 years ago and is still pend- 
ing. The fourth was submitted the day Abraham Lincoln was 
to be first Inaugurated President. 
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I can not believe that this proposed amendment under dis- 
cussion will be passed in this body by the requisite votes. If 
it should be submitted to the States, I can not conceive of a 
sufficient number ratifying it to make it a part of the Con- 
stitution, now or at any other time. My hope would be that 
it would take its place with those submitted 134 years ago and 
now forgotten. 

Mr. President, I wish above everything else that I might 
adequately respond to the call of this hour. I hope in thie 
debate some one will measure up to the commanding responsi- 
bilities which now confront us. We are to preserve American 
institutions or abandon them as out of date and weak. Truth, 
justice, honor never get old or need revision. We are to hold 
fast to the system of government laid in the blood and treasure 
of a free people, designed by the inspired vision and wisdom 
of the master builders, or discard that system for one which the 
experience of mankind has discredited. 

The century-old conflict between dominion founded upon 
power and a confederacy founded upon law has never met but 
one ending wherever waged. Between an autocracy or a dic- 
tatorship and democracy the gulf is wide and can never be 
successfully bridged. We hoped to develop true constitutional 
liberty here. We aspired to be a Nation that loves liberty— 
where every man is set free to do his best and be his best. 

The danger the early statesmen apprehended now confronts 
us—the centralization of power in the National Government, the 
destruction of local self-government, and the relinquishment of 
the sovereign powers of the State. Against that those far- 
seeing patriots set their souls, and we have had no occasion to 
question their wisdom. They would be distressed beyond meas- 
ure if they could look upon this vital thrust at the sacred in- 
strument of their prayerful making, 

I would stay the hands that would strike that blow. 

It is supreme folly and inexcusable rashness to push down the 
pillars of the temple, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not intend to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time on the so-called child-labor amend- 
ment; but, as I can not help regarding this amendment as being 
by far the most important proposal for the amendment of our 
Constitution since the fifteenth amendment was adopted, I do 
not think I am transgressing the proprieties of the occasion if 
I seek permission of the Senate to put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp some tables showing, first, the condition of the law in 
every State of the Union as to compulsory school-attendance 
standards affecting the employment of minors, contained in a 
chart published by the United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, and also a table showing the condition of the 
law in every State of the Union relating to child-labor stand- 
ards. 

These two sets of tables are as of January 1, 1921, the latest 
which I understand are available and complete. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of Senators who are sufficiently interested in the 
Constitution of the United States to inform themselves as to 
the state of affairs in each of the 48 States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
who presents this tabulation will have some order made so that 
the tabulation, when it is printed in the Recorp, will appear in 
such form as to preserve its effect. If some such stipulation is 
not made about it, it is liable to be prinfed without being set up 
in a form where it speaks for itself, as it does now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My request is that these tables be re- 
printed in the Recorp just as they appear upon the sheets which 
I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 


The tables follow: 


This summary presents briefly the main provisions of the various State laws making attendance at day, continuation, and evening schools compulsory. 
f school and often in effect fix educational requirements for going to work. ‘The provisions for attendance at continuation and, in many cases, at evening school are 


during the hours of required attendance at 
upon employed minors. 


VN. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau) 
State compulsory schoo'-altendance standards affecting the employment of minors, January 1, 1921 


The day-school laws constitute prohibitions of 8 of children 
posed primar 


ily 


Under “exemptions” are given the conditions under sny one of which a child between the specified ages may be excused from attendance, Clauses exempting from attendance at public schools children receiving ‘equivalent 


instruction” elsewhere are not classed as exemptions. 
Day school 


Children affected 


Exemptions 
III 


Ages 
1 II 


Alabama 8 to 16. ] (1) 14 and completed ele- 
mentary l course; 
8 14 and employed; å 

exemptions (a), (0), 

and (c) 
(1) Completed grammar 
course; (2) ex- 
cused! for G satisfactory” 
reasons; (3) exemption 


a). 
(1) Completed 7th grado; 
poverty exemption;? 
3) exemption (a). 
permit to work; 10 
(2) has age and schooling 
certificate; u R exemp- 
tions (a) and (b). 


nen. 8 to 164. 


Arkansas 8 7 to 18. 


California ........ ---| 8 to 16... 


Colorado 8 to 16... 


emption is for his “best 
interests”; (4) exemp- 


tion (a), 
(1) 14 and employed; ? 


Connecticut......... 2) 
exemptions (a) and (c). 


elaware: 

City of Wilming- | 7 to 14...| (1) Excused * because pre- 

ton. 0 vented from attendance 
or study by mental, 
physical, or other ur- 
gent reasons;™(2) exemp- 
tion (0). 

Outside city of | 7to17...| (1) 14 and completed 
Wilmington. eighth grade; (2) 14 and 
empioyed® (if IA and not 
exempted under (1) or 
(2), child must attend 
for only 100 days); (3) 
in cases of "necessary or 
legal absence f 2! (4) ex- 
emption (a). 

) Acquired branches 
taught in public schools; 
(2) exemption (a). 


District of Columbia. 8 to 14%. 


of 
ucation may 
reduce to 100 


Entire session; 
board of ed- 


Children affected ! 


No provision 


Ni 


days. 
Entire session.| 14 to 16, regularly em- 
ployed 


‘Three-fourths 
entire ses- 


sion 
Entire session. 


if so voted 


180 days (100 
days for 
child over 14 
not exempt- 
ed). (See 
also exemp- 
tion (8).) 


Entire session. 


Continuation school 


Minimum 
attendance 
required 


Localities where schools 
must be established 


VII 


School distri 
shall have 
15 employment certifi- 


where there 
issued 


Evening school 


Minimum 


Children affected attendance 
required 
VIII IX 


u. m. and 6 p.m. cates, unless excused,’ 
ING PE VIBONA cans canedapeniscuupppnakaspichaaunsl istonieese 3 e A N 
Under 18," “ too old to be] Four 60-minute | High-school district where- f 18 to 21, who expect to ro- 
subject to” day-schoo hours per week, in there were enrolled, main in district for 2 or ute hours 
attendance law. between 8 a. m. in the regular day classes more months, who can er week 
Exemptions: # (1) Personal and 5 p. m,“ of the high schools dur- not “speak, read, or [sle] instruction 
service to be rendered to during regular ing the school year nent write” English with the shall be giv- 
dependents; (2) exemp- school term 4 e 60 or more proficiency required for enforat 
tions (a), (0), and (e). persons living within 3 completion of 0th grade least 0 
miles of high school in and who «re not receiv- weeks). 
said district; provided ing equivalent instruc- 
there aré in the district tion in part-time classes. 
12 or more minors who | Exemptions: (1) Personal 
would become subject service to be rendered to 
to attendance according dependents; (2) exemp- 
3 provisions of this tions (a) and (6). 
act, 
No provisſon eid Gadd leek Sec NEELA AGES tones «-...| 14 to 16, employed in any 
occupation, who can not 
read and Write simple 
R sentences. U, 
RORA G . ³ . din ee 


ment certificate. Do- 
Exemptions: (1) Excused riod of 16 
weeks per 
calendar 
year. 


cation; (2) exemption (/), 
af led GGG V ̃⅛[ , . ANR . p Ä ERE) 
22 G%%%GFFFETETETC ̃²‚ 0 ˙ U AAA DP d ĩͤ . ͤ —!.. m ĩ⅛ 
ANS . ↄ S AEA R ab A TALEN A TA OE O E AISNE N 


Localities where schools 
must be éstablished 


x 


High-school district where- 
in there are living within 
3 miles of high school in 
said district rsons 18 
to 21 who wonld become 
subject to provisions of 
this act (exemptions not 
excluded), 


No provision. 


Do. 


5116 
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— — 


Florida 


Kansas uannngsnnnne 4 


Ennii 
tities 5 1 5 7 to 16. 


rg her) 
or 24 clam 


In county school 


o) 
districts. € 


7 to 10. 


7 to 16... 


7 to 16 


8 to 16... 


a) Completed Sth grade; 


(2) poverty exemption; * 
(3) any unusual cause 
acceptable to attendance 
officer; (4) instruction 
by parent or guardian; 3 
KE tions (a), (b), 
dy C 


a ` n 
ompleted 7th grade; 


c 
3 
27 tion, 6 455 S 115 


arid exemption is 
„best interests“; (4) ex- 
emption (a). 


a) i, and emplo: (2) 


completed pri wate or 
parochia school and en- 

itled to 8th grade di- 
loma; (3) exemptions 


a), (d), an 


1) 14 and loyed; 3 
0 . ena 1055 oy (2) 


(). 14 atid completed 
ann mrad (2) 14 and 
pet PO 4 (3) excused ¢ 


t 
a) Ch exemptions (a), ( . 


(1) Completed 


oh- 

School course; ( leh a 

14, Ilterate in nalish 
lar! 


tive weeks); 

y excused’ in ët- 
treme cases of ettiergency 
ot domestic 3 
(4) exertiptiati (a). 


(1) 14 and employed: (2) 
exemption (a). 


üj {Completed full course 


of instruction offered by 


public schools of district 
where he es; (2) ex- 
euiption (a). 


Entire session |_...- do .. — — — . 4a— . 0 — Y — 
of school at- 45 
tended. 1 

A 

6 months. 0 e %% kth I E ALTEN EER PE MIL ME AA WATY AOS Hh EORPA E A A E RN 

Entire session eee ///%////%/ͤͤ ˙ A 0 EN, E EA W bl ENEN AET D i 

Entire session | 14 to 18, regularly and law- | 8 hours pet week; | City or school district, on ee eee 8 Revers 
(not less tha: fully employ in city 36% weeks the following dates, 

7 months o or district where contin- one 8 where there are 20 mi- 
actual teach- uation schoo! or class has 8 m. nors of the following 
ing). been established for m. u ages not in ar at- 
the instruction of mi- tendance upon all-day 
nors of such minor age.” ‘ 16, — 
(See Column VII) ning Sept. 1, 1921; 14 to 
Exemptions: (1) Minors 10 ng Sept. 1, 2 
atten De private or p22; 14 to 18, 2 
fochi vols of revel y- Sept. 1, 1923. - 
ing trid ion, at oy (2) =) 
ip on (e). 
Entire session.| 14 fe 1 4 hours per week, | No provisſon Jadal raska doe ö ö ty 
uf if bean . du. - between 8 a. m. 
org on or Board of trus- and 5p, m., duf- 
tee requires attendince, Ing pi 1 aeri 
term f 
education or > 
township trus- — 
tee is author- 4 
ized, not com- a 
pelled, to re- 2 
quire this at- 
tendance). 

24 weeks. (In | 14 to 16, RA holding work | 8 hours per week, | Organized school district Ao rr. — i) 
cities of first rtificates, or (Y who between 8 a, m. whenever there are 15 Í 
or second vë not completed 1 m, * — minors resident therein tej 
class entire eighth grade and are ing ol „publio who would become sub- 
year may be wong in mercantile ool Ject to the act. 2 
required by establish ent . employ- © 
board ot than 9 persons, 
school di- or in “establishments 
rectors,) or occupations owned or 

operated by their own 
rents,” or (3) who 
itn grad Ad ar ot 
eig b and are no 
. g some useful = 
occupation. 7“ 

Entire session | NO prövislon . ee eee e eee 8 W 3 TA 
of school at- i 
AR: ended. * 

ur- — 
BP tion — 
* 
Entire sessioti_| 14 to 10, lawfully and Not less than 4 No provision 9 3 
steadily employed on nor more than 8 
employment certificate. hours per week, 
Exemptions: (1) Exemp- between 8 a. m. 
tion (f). and 5p. m. (but 
not Saturday 
afternoon or 
Sunday), , dur- 
ing public 
school term. 
MEF rr NNA A SEA E 
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Day school Continuation school e Evening school 


VILG 


Children affected 


State Minimum Minimum 
Localities where schools Localities where schools 
Children affected 7 815 must be established Children affected N og must be established 
1 V VI vu VIII IX X 
Louisiana: 
In parish of Or- | 8 to 16. (1) Completed elementary | Entire session. No proviston ede een eee nde S AA („„ 
Jeans. school course; (2) 14 and 


3) no ade- 
uate school facilities; 
5 exemptions (a) and 


Maine ainean OT to 17... 0) J$ and literate in Eng- | Entire session.| [Provisions of the law are | [Instructions shall | [No abe sn aaa NEEN (os Pen ae re E ESETE SN MA AEA SEE E 
; (2) has work permit not compulsory, but cover 144 hours tending school commit- 
(but same 1 * mini- schools are established year. Law tee and boards of educa- 


for benefit of persons 14 nes “ contin- tion are authorized to es- 
to 18 engaged in indus- uation” school tablish.) 

trial occupations who us such school or 

have not completed ele- class as is con- 

mentary school course.) ucted d 


Maryland: > ’ 
“Tn Baltimore 8 to 16... 1 e 
A ex 
á and absence; G 
exemption (a). 
n ee Nene E EE AI SNENA 


Outside Balti- 7 to 13... 
more City. and legal absence; (2) ex- 
emption (a). 

( 15 und completed ele- 
men l course; 
(2) exemption (a). 


13 to 17.. 


sion if not 
employed.“ 
Massachusetts. 7 to 16 (1) 14, has such ability to | Entire session | 14 to 10, engaged a roulat, 4 hours per week | City and town in which, | 16 to 21, if illiterate *______ Entire session | City or town in which 
write, and spell in employment or b for minors regu- during a calendar year | Exemptions:” (1) Married (school shall there are issued, from 
E h as is required on employment certifi- larly 3 ending Dec. 31, 200 women; (2) exemption main- — — 1 to Aug. 31, cer- 
for completion of sixth on or to whom such not less than 6 minors under 16 are (a). tained for at tifleates authorizing the 
o, and is employed: certificates have been hours per day at regularly employed,™ by least 40 employment of 20 Mit- 
2 exemptions (a) and issued and who are tem- home or else- authority of employ- evenings erate% minors, 
s y 8 where, and 20 ment certificates or during 
or who are en in hours week home permits, for not school year). 


profitable employment (provided school less than 6 hours per day, 
at home, on home per- is in session for shall establish continua- 
mit. a 20 hours) for tion schools or courses 

minors who at the beginning of the 
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day.” 
Michigan 7 to 16. (1) Completed eighth Minors under 18% who s hours per week, * School district having a No provision Sas 
e and employed; ? have ceased to attend between 8 a. m. population of 5,000 or 
2) poverty exemption, “ all-day school. and 5.30 p. m.” inore and containing 50 
if 14and completed sixth Exemptions: (1) Minors children subject to pro- 
grade; (3) regularly em- may ho excused for visions of this act. 


same rcasons and un- 
der same conditions as 
children under 15 ma; 
be excused from provi- 
sions of compulsory ed- 
ucation law (see col- 
an LI); (2) exemption 
O 


ployed as page or mes- 
2 in manyi branch 
of legislature; (4) exemp- 
tions (a), (©), and (d). 


86 AVIV 


Minnesota 8 to 16...) (1) Completed &th grade; se heres No provision 
ut no 

ghia shall 

be uired 


(2) except in cities of first 
or second class, child 14 
peri a 2 1 is required in 
occupations 

about his bome 


a (d), 


Mississippi..........] 7 to 148 (2 Gor Completed comman- —— 40 ——ç—j— — —ç fTꝗ— v Wann . E E canoe 
Pa 5 
v may ane e ex $ in ex- 
release eases emer- 
itself ree eS oian (a: 
8555 
W). 
Missouri 7 to 10A (1) Completed Entire session | Under 15 lawfully en- | 4 hours week, | School district wherein S / (([ — 
schon! course; (2) 14 — seh regular em- between 8 a. m. have been issued, and 
ple. ed; # exemp- 5 8 under * and 5 p. m., for are in gu force and ef 
@ who have not compl a od not less fect, mt cer- 
school course. | than respisr Wa , lor children 
under 
Montana.............| 8 to 10 0. 5 to 18, u, u employed. . 4 hours per week, | School district of the first |..... Sa e . BEAR A= BLES PE AA 


ap yr ne: 
tion 


a xem p- or county high 


Regular st- 
tendance 
until 
mum course 
rescribed 
y State 
board is 
completed. 


class 
prohi tended, tobe and 6 p. m., dur- school located in d 
Qy; Le fw net in no case ing regular’ pub- trict of the first class, in 
g school tarm and less than 16 lic-school term.® which there shall reside 
hile 0 schools weeks, or be employed, or both 
session us) chi i 15 children 14 to 18% 
h grade uate or who have entered upon 
over 14 services are employment.“ 
necessary for support o 
fa) ana. 65 exemptions : 
Nebraska............| 7 to 16...] (1) 14 apd emplo + for | Entire session | 14 to 16 who hold employ- | 8 hours per School district having 15 | 14 to 16, employed in occu- 
support of or de- city or ment certificates in force. A children 14 to 16 who pations req qu ing certifi- 
ts; ezemp- metropoli» cover 5 hold employment certifi- cate who have not com- 
(a) ). tan — school period ofat ofat leas cates in force. pleted work of 8th 
j alse — grade. 
where at year 6), 
least 1 4 
weeks an 
where term 
is longor, 
two-thirds 
term, but 
no case 
than 12 
Nevada. 8 to 16...] (1) Completed Sth grade; | E seasion.| 14 law ae who are om- | 4 hours per week, | School district in which | No provision........... Paths ERETO EEA 
(2) F exemp- 15 $ a.m. there shall reside or be 
Bring G. exemptions 2a 1) Exemp- rubies . dur- om, or both, 15 
and and W, iœsobool children 4 to 18 who 
€ e upon em- 
en 
New Hampshire. J 8 to 10.— (1) 14 and completed ole- | Entire session; | (0 FISA n one to read and 
ni yt ahap course; jaw applies Mana lish under- 
14 and Aae foe K districts 8 ingl 
Period as seems “in which Bitten: ay Excused 
for the interests of ublic school . by commissioner of 
15 Si 1” on gronn an ucation 8 pornos 
welfare wi taught, designated by him. 
cet ince by with- 
sel 3) 
exemptions (a) and "@). ' 
Entire session.] 14 to 16, regularly and law- | 6 hours per week; | School district in which | No provision 


New Jorsey......-...| 7 to 16...| (1) 14 and employed; " (2) 
exemption tlon (a. 


or or temporarily ule — 


2 9 on En a 


dren 
year üf tempo- 14 ioe 16 P whom an Pere 
rar unem- 
played, 20 hours for ets pion Re dh cr 


any except 
Saturday or 
8 a 


For footnotes see pp. 9720 and 9721) 


No provision, 


School district In which re- 
side or are emplo vege 15 
persons, 16 to 21, w 


not read and speak Tng 
ih Sling 
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State 


6 to 16... 


New York...........| 7 to 16”. 


North Carolina...... 8 to 145. 
North Dakota.......| 7 to 17 
Olo — — 38018. 


Oxklahoma...........] 8 to 18. 


Oregon........-.....| 9 to 16” 


m 


* Wi and excused by issu- 
of employment 

2 11 70 dad . exemp- 

1) 14and ed? (child 
0) Hind unplayed ha 


joyment dur: 
pod (2) exemption (a). 


(1) [State board of educa- 
tion shall describe t 


temporary 
ance due to parece or 
mental 15 ity to st- 
tend, and under what 
circumstan 


board of education. 


(1) 16, has completed 8th 
is om 3 
(R) 16 anc and has completed 
course of 8 
provided blie 
schools ornis let; @) 
exemption (a). 


() 14, completed 
des, and employed; 
exemptions (a) ty 


State compulsory school-attendance standards affecting the employment of minors, January 1, 1921—Continued. 


Continuation school Evening school 
Minimum Local here schoo! Minimum 
nee 2 lished ls Children affected attendance 
required ? a S required 
VI VII VIII IX 
Entire session 14 to 16, 7.295 whom ae “have 5 hours per week; | School district in which No provislon neem 
ment ve 150 hours per have been issued 15 em- 
been year; between 8 ployment certificates to 
a. m. and 6 p. m. children 14 to 16,’ 
8 1 18, not attending | Not less than 4 nor | City or school district | 16 to 21 who do not possess Entireseasion 
which l, or who are more than 8 having a population of such ability to speak, 
cities ae regularly and lawfully hours per week! 6,000 or over, where 20 read, and write English 
school dis- joyed, or 38 (20 if tempora- 8 14 to 18 are not as is required for com- 
tricts hav- rly out of em ent, rily unem- attendance pletion of 5th grade. 
a popu- | Exemptions: (1 emp- loyed), be- a truction,’ Exemptions: (1) Exemp- 
Jationof tion (¢). ween 8 a m. tion (a). 
— or —— and 5 p; — dur- 
employ- en! bes- 
a super- sion, on regular 
intendent 
be for 
not less than 
180 days. 
Entire session No provision Spiel EEA A EE RART ETSY Nope — 
(any district 
without 
111 0 
u ngs 
ed u 
til July 1, 
1 edb » to 
make proper 
provis ). 
Entire sesslon N hath ash TIEU NSA eee POSTO Es af ol do „ A NS ONESTA 
Entire session, | Boys 15 to 16, havin; iat age | Not to exceed 8 No provision GG ͤ m ——— SRA 
in no case to one ENE = hours per week, 
be less than between 8 a, m. 
28 weeks. Brempe ons 1 109 mikes and 8 m., dur- 
tion ing ool term. 
Two-thirds of | 16 to 18, emplo Os ite ead 144 hours per year. School district where 0 Gt. Er ATE e MERR SY a 
entire ses- | Exemptions 60 Minors minors 16 to 18 are em- 
sion (State who have completed ployed. 
898 . W 
roots legis- Plus years high 
laturetopro- school. 
vide for com- 
puls or y 
school at- 
tendance 
“for at least 
3 months“). 
Entire session _| 14° to 18, — omy loyed. | 5 hours week, | School district in which |... Gb IENNE A ( 
map ons: D 55 or 180 hours per there shall de, or 
O. % (Evening year,” between 8 employed, or both, 15 


poe we attendance for 
Baa poo accepted as 


a. m. and 6 p. m, 


children 14 to 18 who 
have entered upon em- 
ployment, 


Localities where sch 


ools 
must be established 


x 


91¹6 
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16 to 18 | (1) Legally employed . 7—ꝗ½?ꝗL T]——T————T—T..,, . . 
(con- 
tinua- 
tion 
iw 
aw). 
Pennsy lvanla 8 to 16...| (1) 14, literate, and em- Entire session, 14 bos 16, emplo: with | Period or periods | School district where there 6 
1 pr D excused by but board of rtificate. re equivalent to 8 are 20 children eligible a 
school board because school direc- Erem Goon: (1) Children hours per week, to attend. (Ruling of 
prevented from attend- tors in any ployed on farms or in between § a. m. State board of educa- 
n or —— by ph - — of domestic serv ice; (2) ex- and A p. m., = tion. )en 
„men or of emption (b). any day excep 
“urgent” reasons; (3) may reduce Saturday. 4 
exemption (b). to 
per cent of 
school term 
for pupils 12 
years of age 
or over. 

Rhode Island 7 to 16...| (1) Completed 8 des | Entire session 5 865932 ——— 39 E T A 16 to 21, who can not speak, | 200% hours in Town in which are resi- 
(excluding 3 read, and write English each year dent 20 persons 16 to 21 
ten); (2) 14 and em- in accordance with between who can not s a read, 
ployed; * (3) excluded standards approved by Sept. 1 and and write E 
‘by hye of some State board of educa- June 1, until 
general law or regula- tion. reasonable 
tion;” (4) exemptions maty. 

(a) and (c). 8 in 
writing En al 
ire 
AAA ppan 

South Carolina 8 to 14. (1) Poverty exemption,” if | 4 consecutive | No provision nnen * ES OE S AAC 
12; (2) attendance officer months or 80 
“may „excuso any ab- days (entire 
sence;” (3) exemptions session if 
(a), 0. and (z). than 80 

days); en- 
tire session 
upon peti- 
tion of ma- 
jority of 
4 Seren 
el 

South Dakota to 16... a), Completed 8th grade; | Entire session, | (b 9 () -2----...------] (T) — . 1 to zl who are unable tos hours per | Any school district when 
(2) exemption (a). but district read, and write week for en- so directed by State su- 

boards may nglish with the profi- tire time B 791 public 
decrease ciency required aii com- of the structicn,® but no dis- 
time to 16 pletion of 5th proper grade trict shal! be required to 
consecutive Exemptions: (1 Eramo in session. maintain a class for fewer 
weeks after tions (a) and (b). (Schools pupils than minimum 
child has shall be numter which said su- 
completed maintained penean shall de- 
6th grade. for a period rmine. 

of 25 W. 

or a total 

200 hours 

durin 1 

se 0 0 

year. 

Tennessee 7 to 168_| (1) Completed sth grade; Entire session. No provision ä 22 No proven „%ůrnx; 
14, literate, and em- 

4050 3 ae exemptions 

Texas. 8 to 14... 17 8 it 100 days or en 4ꝙ%%L%!; T——:— l ENS 4600. 3 

d completed 4th tire session 
65430 G. exemptions if less than 
) and (b; 100 days. 


For footnotes see pp. 9720 and 9721 
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State compulsory school-attendance standards affecting the employment of minors, January 1, 1921—Continued. 


Day school ; Continuation school l Evening school 


— —— ————ö ä b — 


stats Children affected? 


816 


Minimum Minimum i Mini 

Localities where schools 4 pct Localities where schools 
attendance Children affected i attendance Children affected attendance eee 
TARTI required # required ? must be established required must be established 


11 III IV N vi VII VIII IX X 


A 8 to 18. (1) Completed sth grade | 30 weeks [but | Under 18, legally em- 144 hours per year. | School district in which | Aliens 16 to 21 [alien adults 4 hours per | School district directed by 
{See note and legally excused to see note in ployed. (Classes shall be there are 15 minors resi- a to 45 also included] week while State board of education 
in Col- enter employment; (2) Column III. Exemptions: (1) Minor is in saong hours| dont, or employed, or who do not possess such school of to establish such schools, 
umn 16 and legally excused to taught at home ‘the’ re- per be- Both, who would be sub- ability to speak, read, roper grade but no district shall be 
1114 unter employment. goe number of hours; tween 8 a. m. ject to this act.’ and write English as is in session required to maintain a 
ovisions are 2) exemptions (a), (©), and 6 p. m.) required for completion school shall class for fewer pupils 

those of the day-school and (e). of Sth grade. be main- than minimum num 
law combined with the ree Exemptions: (1) Exemp- tained for 200 to be determined by State 

later goutinuation-school tons (a) and (0). hours during board of education.“ 

law, us interpreted ‘by ' school year, 


empting child who has 
acquired branches taught 
in the district schools 
whose services are neces- 
sary for support of his 
nts, whose home is 
miles from school, or 
whois physically or men- 
he incapacitated. It 
limits the requirement 
of 30 weeks to ‘Cities of 
the first and | second 
class, permitting else- 
where attendance of only 
20 w o consecu- 
tive). The later law re- 
quires for children 16 to 
18 and those under 16 
who have completed the 
8th’ grade the 30 weeks’ 
A bere ‘speci- 
ed. 
Vermont S to 16...| (1) Completed elementa: Entire session; | No provision „ AEN AR AA No provislon 4 ä 
Fi * . school | course oe Pure it sessi Y ara = al igh pesa kpa 5 752 menase 7 7 22: pr 7 7 977 
school course and first more an 
2 years of junior high- 170 days, su- 
„school course; (2) if 15 perintendent 
and completed rural ofsechool may 
school course, child may excuse any 
be excused 4 for poverty” child from 
of any other sufficient attending 
reason; (3) excused? fora more than 
definite time not to éx- | that period. 
ceed 10 consecutive school 
days, such excuse to be 
granted only for emer- 
gencies or for absence 
town; (4) exemption (a). 
Fina. 8 to 1274.) (1) Child is literate; (2) ex- | 16 Wwecks .|__..- WG LAA PINAR S E ³ OEA AAA REA eee M0 ic kn E EIE NGA IREEN wen 
cused “for cause” by | 
district school trustee; 
8 exemptions (e) and 
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Washington 


West Virginia 


valid. 
Wisconsin =---| 7 to 16...) (1) Completed e 


71 148.) (1 


8 to 10 (1) Attainment of ‘‘reason- 


able proficiency” in 
branches taught in first 
8 grades; (2) 15 and em- 
ployed;* (3) excused by 
school superintendent 
for other sufficient rea- 
son”; (4) exemption (a). 


(1) Completed high-school 
rse; (2) has employ- 
% pene whi 
aa be issued only to 

child 15, 

who either bas complet- 

— 4 rk : deor Loran 
y beaut ur- 

Ther regu. school 

work,” provided that 

family needs or personal 


welfare make leavi 
school necessary or ad- 
visable. 


7 to 16%. send ak loyed* (not to 


exe on ground of 
completion of elemen- 
tary school course ifhigh 
school is within 2 miles 
of home); (2) poverty 
exemption’? (to cease after 
aid has been given); (3) 
exemptions (a), (b). (d). 
and (x); (4) excused ® for 
other causes accepted as 
alid 

ie ade; 

Hand employed;* (3) 
exemptions (a) and (b).7* 


Excused by district 
because law would 
“work a bardship” to 
child; (2) exemptions (a) 
and (2). 


Entire session.] 14 to 18, not in attendance | 4 hours per week, | No compulsory provision. | No provision 
apog full-time aag between § a. m. Board of school directors 
ool. Exemptions: ( and 5 p. m. on in any organized school 
Child can not in judg- school days and district, upon the writ- 
ment of superintendent ween 8 a. m. ten request of 25 adult 
of schools or of county and 12.30 p. m. bona fide residents, may 
rintendent profit- on Saturday, within 1 year from date 
ably pursue further dur public- of request establish part- 
school work; (2) child 0 time schools or classes 
regularly and legally when there are 15 minors 
employed during school who would be required 
year ending June 30, to attend under the pro- 
ii © exemptions (a) visions of this act. 
and (e). 
Entire session |........-.. ete DAA TRS ä —— 43 —— 2 ——— 43 — c ETA ———— 
(implied). 
‘ 

Entire session.| Same as in Column VIII. - Same as in column] No provision 14 to 16,regularly employed | 5 hours per 
IX. (Child must for 6 or more hours dur- week for 
attend either in the day. weeks, or for 
continuation or Exemption: (1) Exemp- such period 
evening school.) tion (b). as school is 

in session if 
than 20 
werks. “7 
Entire session | 14 to 17 (excluding minors | 8 hours per week | In every town, ye oi or | Minor over 17 who can not | 4 hours per 
in all cities indentured ns appren- in the daytime, city of over 5,000 bit- read at sight and write week. 
of first class; tices), ™ not regularly at- for 8 months and ants there shall be tand legibly simple sentences 
8 school tending other recognized such additional elsewhere there may be) in English, {femployed.” 
months in school. months or parts a local board of indus- Attendance at public vo- 
any other | Exemptions:™ a Exemp- thereof as other trial education, which catiònal (continuation) 
city; 6 school tions (a) and (b). public schools shall establish such school accepted as sub- 
months in are in session, et school whenever 25 per- stitute, 
any town or ortheequivalent sons qualified to attend 
village. as determined file a petition therefor. 
by the local 
board of indus- 
trial education, 
Entire session_| No provision PETTEE EEA IEE PENDE A SEA 22 No provision W 


For footnotes see pp. 9720 and 9721) 


No provision. 


[See Column VII for provi- 


sions for the establish- 
ment of vocational (con- 
tinuation) schools, which 
apply to the establish- 
ment of evening as well 
as part-time day schools.] 
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Exemption (a). Physically or mentally inca 
following variations: Michigan, Oregon, and 
eapacitated; South Carolina—pbysically, mentally, or morally unfit; 
South Dakota—physical or mental condition such as to render at- 
tendance unsafe, impracticable, or harmful to himself or others (day- 
school attendance) ; Virginia— weak in body or mind“; Washington 
attendance would be ‘injurious to health (continuation-school attend- 


citated, except for the 


ance). 
Exemption (b) Home (in continuation-school laws sometimes place 


of employment) specified distance from school; in day-school laws 
usually with proviso that exemption cease if free transportation is 
provided. The distance sometimes varies with age of child and occa- 
sionally is expressed in general terms, as distance from school makes 
attendance undue hardship.” 

Eremption (c). Parent or person in loco parentis unable to provide 
books or clothing, or both, sometimes with provision that child shall be 
dealt with as a dependent child, and often with proviso that exemption 
shall cease after aid has been otherwise provided. 

Exemption (d). Child is exempted under some one of the following 
conditions: Attending religious service or recelving religious instruc- 
tion, or excused for observance of 1 rage church ordinances, or child 
is between 12 and 14 years of age and is attending confirmation classes 
conducted for specified period. 

et tenia (e). Completion of four-year high-school course, or equiv- 
Alen 

Eremption (f). Completion of elementary-school course. 

Exemption (s). Miscellaneous exemptions as follows: Fiorida— 
“Occasional nonattendance amounting to not more than 4 days’ 
unexcused absence in any school month, does not render parent lable 
to penalty; Georgia—temporarily excused, by principal or teacher in 
charge, because of bad weather, sickness, etc., or other reasonable 
cause; Ilinots—temporary absence excused by principal or teacher 
“for cause"; Massachusetts—excused for necessary absence (not ex- 
ceeding 7 days in 6 months); Minnesota—conditions of weather or 
travel make attendance impossible; New Hampshire—excused for part 
of session on stated days to receive instruction in music; South Caro- 
linga—absence due to providential cause or cause that would seriously 
endanger child's health does not make parent liable to penalty; West 
5 conditions making attendance impossible, or hazardous 

ife, health, 
family of p 
reasons and no provision has been made for his schooling. 

1 The limitation of required attendance to places where schools or 
classes of the type under consideration have been established is usually 
expressed in the law and would necessarily be implied. This - 
tion is made (1) by requiring attendance only of children Pion. o 
working, or both, in the school district or other s; ed unit in W 
the school has been established, or (2) by ma 

neral in application and rire ären not within a 

tance of any such school, or (3) by requiring attendance of children 

istance of such a school. Cases (2) and (3) 
are noted under exemption “(b).” The provisions under Localities 
where schools must be established” should be carefully noted in con- 
nection with the columns “Children affected,” as they directly affect 
the number of children amenable to the law. 

It is ge San intended that the time spent at continuation school 
shall be deducted from the ehild's working time, This end is attained 
by various proviene The most usual is that the time in continuation 
school shall be counted as part of the child's 1 working hours or ot 
the time he can be employed” (Illinois, ssachusetts, Michigan, 


only within a specified d 


Misso Pennsylvania) ; Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington it is specified that the hours of attend- 
ance are to be counted as part of the hours of employment fixed by 


“Federal or State law.” In California it is provided that the daily 
hours of employment, except in agricultural and e e oeeupa- 
tions, plus required- attendance, must not exceed ht. In Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and New Jersey the w legal hours for children under 16 in 
the regulated occupations are reduce 
uired attendance, The Wisconsin law, in addition to providing that 
the time shall be counted as part of the legal workin 
that where the working hours and class coincide the 
hours shall be allowed at the time when the classes are held. The 
legal requirements as to the holding of classes during daylight hours 
and on working-days are given in s column. 

The employment exemption in some States cally covers chil- 
dren employed at home; in others it is indefinitely worded, so ‘that 
child working at home may or may not be included; a few States limit 
the exemption to children who have employment certificates and are 
actually at work, In Michigan, child must be regularly employed on 
employment certificate qaar ranted for work during school hours 
under 15), “if physically able to do so,” or ex for work for 
which employment certificate is not required. 

«Continuation school law passed later than law ‘here tabulated, but 
a pareri not superseding it, requires attendance at school of all 
oh ldren between 8 and 16, except those physically incapacitated and 
those 14 or over excused to enter regular egy rg 

č Excuses are granted by the following officials: Arizona—board 
composed of specified school officials and probation officer; Delaware— 
(Wi apt yee athe nach of school commissioners (excuse countersigned 
by county superintendent) ; Jowa—court of recerd or judge thereof; 
Kansas—local school board; Maine—local school committee, superin- 
tendent, or teacher; Maryland—superintendent or principal of school 
or his deputy; Afississippi—schoo] trustees, with approval of county 
superintendent of education; New Hampshire—State superintendent of 
public instruction; North Caroli rincipal, superintendent, or 
teacher in charge; Vermont—superintendent of an elementary school; 
. unty superintendent or supervisor or sup den 
of schools. 

‘Law states meny that schools must give instruction for this 
erlod, but the general tenor of the law implies that child must attend 
‘or this period. In Montana this interpretation is put upon the law 
by State board of education. 

7 Excuse from establishing may be granted by State authority (in 
some States the State board of education and in others the State 88 
for vocational education). In Montana, however, the State board of 
education refuses to recognize as valid any reason except that there 
are fewer than 15 empioyed children of ages amenable to the law. 

In the following States the age to which these provisions apply is 
madè ambiguous by the use of the word “inclusive”: Arkansas— 
“between the ages of 7 and 15, both inclusive”; Florida— between 
the ages of 7 and 16 years, both inclusive” (another section of the 
law states that the compulsory school attendance period shall begin 
with beginning of term nearest seventh birthday, and end at close of 


yoming—physically m- 


or safety; or (2) death or serious illness in immediate 
upil; Wyoming—child is excluded fram scheol for legal 


by the number of hours of re- 


hours, states 
reduction in | cused for cause other 


term nearest sixteenth birthday); 7Jowa—“of the ago of 7 to 16 
years, Inclusive" (a ruling of the attorney general, 1904, under the 
section of which this is an amendment, would make provision extend 
— 6 to time child becomes 16); Lonisiana—" between the ages of T 
and 14 years, both inclusive,” law applying outside Parish of Orleans; 
Aississippi— between the ages of 7 and 14 years of age, inclusive”; 
Tennessee— between the ages of 7 and 16 years, inclusive“; Wyo- 
ming between the ages of 7 and 14 years, inclusive.” 

Poverty exemption” for the various States in which it is found Is 
as follows: Arkansas—services necessary for support of widowed 
mother; Colorado—seryices necessary for support of self or parent 
(child must be given such poor relief as shall enable him to attend, 
‘but it is not to be required to 5 more than three hours per day); 
Elorida—seryices necessary for Support of widowed mother or other 
dependent; Tdaho—services necessary for support of self or parent; 
DLouisiana—serviees necessary for support of widowed mother; Michi- 
gan—services necessary for support of parent; Montana—services 
necessary for support of family; Nevada—child’s labor necessary for 
support of self or parents: North Dakota—services necessary for 
support of family; South Carolina—in case of widowed mother or crip- 
pled father, child whose labor is necessary for support “of any person 
may be excused; 7'eras—services necessary for support of parent or 
guardian; Utah—services necessary for support of parent; Fer- 
mont—services needed for support of dependents; West Virginia—destl- 
tution of parent or person in charge of child. 

3 Not issued under 14. 

u Not issued under 15. (If child having such certificate is unem- 
cet 5 610 more than two weeks he must return to school while un- 

oyed. 

* Law provided that compalecry school-attendance provislons were 
to become operative as follows: During school year 1919-20 they 
apply to all persons under 21 who can not “speak, read, or write" 
English with the proficiency required for completion of sixth grade and 
to all other persons subject to its provisions under 16; 1920-21, also 
to all persons subject to its provisions under 17; 1921-22, also to all 
persons subject to its provisions under 18. 

* District iy» Bonen ‘board may exempt any minor whose “ interest 
would suffer" if compelled to attend; but board may not exempt 
a number of minors “ greater than three and in addition thereto a num- 
ber which shall exceed 5 per cent of the total number of minors” sub- 
ect to attendance. 

u Classes may be on Saturday afternoon, and shall be at that time 
if five or more minors residing in district can not arrange with em- 
ployers for attendanee at any other time. 

Local school authorities may accept in Heu thereof not less than 
144 hours of attendance, beginning with the opening of the high schools 
of the district and accumulated at a rate of not less than four 80- 
minute hours per week; or they may arrange with rent, etc, for 
child’s full-time attendance at special class, maintained at a convenient 
eee wherein he may secure the 144 hours of attendance required 

im. 

3 Law applies to all school districts except where seating capacity 
is insufficient. 

m Applies to children only in town or city where evening school is 
established, but elsewhere employment certificate can not be issued to 
such children for work in the occupation in which minimum. is 14. 

38 Earlier law, partially nullified by later provisions for attendance at 
day and evening school (see provisions tabulated), requires any minor 
14 to 16 who can not read and write English to attend school at least 
one-half day of each day, er to atten panne night school or take 
regular private instruction from some qualified person until he obtains 
certificate from county superintendent that he can read at sight and 
write legibly simple sentences in English. 

1 The city of Wilmington has not yet (December, 1920) accepted 
the provisions of the State law tabulated below. 

2“ Urgent reasons” to be strictly construed. 

“State board of education is to prescribe rules controlling“ neces- 
gary absence,” giving due consideration to needs of parents and wel- 
fare of children. Working at agricultural pursuits shall be considered 
a proper and ee reason for absence, but no child shall ‘be ex- 

han illness or 8 or mental incapacity so 
as to reduce attendance to less thun 120 days. 

2 Child labor law, passed later than compulsory school attendance 
law, provides for the issuance of work permits to child 12 or over 
whose services are necessary for support of self, parents, or younger 


sider need for a 
tak 3 mg 5 or kept at 
mee ent, e 

9 be maintained aune entire session of public schools 
in city or district. In Iflmois day school law specifies t employed 
children under 16 must attend continuation school entire session. 

7 Sessions are to be on regular business days, but not on Saturday 
afternoon. 

= The law applies to all children “between the 1 875 specified by the 
school attendance laws of the State“ who are regu arly employed, but 
the present day school attendance law requires full-time attendance up 
to ONS tea child is 14 and employed or is physically or mentally dis- 

un R 0 
5i 2 Nowhere does the law specify that these children must attend, but 
this requirement may be implied from the general tenor of the law and 
from the fact that the provision fixing a maximum 48-hour week for 
children under 16 employed in the occupations for which the minimum 
age is 14 specifies that where these schools are established such children 
must not be employed for more than 40 ‘hours per week. 

% Law is ambiguous as printed, a line apparently having been 
omitted. State department of education considers law applicable to 
children between the ages of T and 16 years, inclusive (until seven- 
teenth birthday). 

n This limitation is expressed in the title only, not in the body of the 
law. 

This applies only to minors issued employment certificates or home 
permits in city or town where school Is established, but any minor under 
46 who has been regularly employed in city or town other than that of 
his residence, who ‘fs temporarily unemployed, may be required, under 
conditions approved by board of education, to attend in the city or town 
of his residence. 

% School to be in session same number of weeks as high schools, 

* Minors so employed during vacation not included, 
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This act shall take effect in any city or town upon its acceptance 
4 the qualified voters thereof voting thereon at the annual State elec- 

on in the current year. Law provides that “a city or town which 
refuses or neglects to raise and appropriate money for the establishment 
and maintenance of * * „ ‘schools or courses * * as re- 
quired by this act, to be instituted not later than September 1, 1920, 
shall forfeit from funds due it from the Commonwealth a sum equal to 
twice that estimated by the board of edueation as necessary properly to 
establish and maintain such schools or courses.” 

% Illiteracy is defined in the law applying to minors at work on edu- 
cational certificates as lack of such ability to read, write, and spell in 
English as is required for completion of sixth grade. 

These exemptions are found only in the law applying to {lliterates 
not employed on educational certificates. 

Wet shall not apply to employed minors who have reached the age of 
16 prior to September 1, 1920. 

© By majority vote of qualified electors at an election held for the 
purpose, which election may be ordered only upon petition of 20 per cent 
of the qualified electors. [The counties of Franklin, Jefferson, Clai- 
borne, and Wilkinson have voted to release themselves from the act (in- 
formation as of December 13, 1920).} 

1% In first-class districts, according to continuation school law, chil- 
dren who have not completed high school must attend school up to the 
age of 18 unless exempted as provided in Column III. 

* Sections 3 ty on parent, etc., refer only to children 
“between and including the ages of 15 and 17.“ 

This act shall refer only to minors under 18 who are issued em- 
ployment permits after September 1, 1919. (State board of education 
interprets provisions as applying only to children becoming 16 on or 
after September 1, 1919.) 


* Attendance is required only in city or village where evening school 


is maintained for at least 20 weeks each year, 3 evenings each week. 
and 2 hours each evening, but elsewhere employment certificate can not 
be issued to child who has not completed work of the 8th grade. Com- 
pulsory day school attendance law provides also that enforcing officials 
may require attendants specified ‘n Column IX of any child exempted 
from schoo] attendance exemption (1), Column III. 

“The minimum age for employment in any business or service dur- 
ing school hours is 14. 

Section 3 of compulsory continuation school attendance law requires 
all children to attend school up to 18 years of age unless they are 
3 and excused under exemption (3) of compulsory day school 
attendance law (see Column III). But according to information re- 
ceived (February, 1921) from the State director of vocational educa- 
tion, the State attorney epean has issued a formal opinion to the 
effect that this section is inoperative by reason of being foreign to the 
title of the act. 

The provisions tabulated in Columns XIII-X. inclusive, require at- 
tendance at either “ special day ” or evening schools; the type of school 
which shall be established is optional with school district. 

A I'rovision does not apply to persons cutting, harvesting, or driving 
pulp wood and timber, nor to ns tempo y employed in any sort 
of construction or agricultural work. 

# Attendance shall be in school district or county where child is em- 
ployed, but for reasons satisfactory to State board of education at- 
tendance may be in school district or county where child resides. 

«In any county haying a board of education of the county voca- 
tional school the board of education of a school district the munici- 

lities of which have a population of 25,000 or less may request sald 
Pard to establish a continuation school or schools, and said board 
must do so, but no such school shall be established with an enrollment 
of less than 20 pupils. 

Sere attendance is implied though not directly stipulated 
by the law. 

® Bight to sixteen in places other than cities or school districts hav- 
ing a population of 5,000 or over and employing a superintendent. 

un But the school authorities may, subject to approval of commissioner 
of education, t minor to increase the — of hours per week 
and decrease the num of weeks, 

= Board of education shall begin to operate such schools in Septem- 
ber, 1920, and annually thereafter additional schools and classes shall 
be ‘opened and maintained, so that by September, 1925, a sufficient 
numia of — Sie to oe shall 3 Ema : 

ner provisions o. may employed unless em- 
ployer has weekly record of regular attendance, 


& No specifie vid an but fact that law absolutely r attend- 
ance of such minors implies that schools must be established for them. 
ony. png A may meet requirement of act by conducting, under super- 
vi of local ool authorities, a class in his place of employment 
for teaching — — and eivies to the foreign born, and any minor 
may satisfy requirements by attendance thereon. 
Act is not in force in any city or county having a higher com- 

pulsory attendance law than that here given. 

M Not clear whether this Spa extends only to children between 
7 and 15 years of age or to children between 7 and 17 years of age. 

“Act creating parental schools (acts of 1917, ch. 242), by defining an 
habitual truant to be “a child between 7 and 16 years of age whe willl- 
fully anā habitually absents himself from school,” apparently lowers 
this age from 9 to T years, 

=% These provisions are a combination of the compulsory school- 
attendauce requirements of the education law, the labor law, and the 
as of the industrial welfare commission. 

© Ruling of industrial welfare commission (Aug. 12, 1919) forbids 
employment of child under 16 unless he has completed common-school 
course, which in effect limits the continuation-school requirement to chil- 
dren 16 to 18 who have not completed such course. 

School shall be part of public-school system of district. 


Information as of December, 1920. 

©The provisions tabulated in Columns VIH and IX require attend- 
ance at either Ghie Hats special-day ” schools, where established, but 
the compulsory estab mt provisions apply only to evening schools, 

School shall be taught for two hours on each of at least 1 nights. 

School committees of two adjoining towns may establish jointly. 
me 5 Aet ana pet —- h ee 3 in any district 

e a longer term is now main and attendance required 
the local option law. enter 

“Regular attendance at public day or part-time school shall be 
8 n place of attendance at ev g school (see Columns VI-X, 
inclusive). ; 

‘cio applies to “all persons between the ages of 16 and 21 years, 
© State superintendent of public instruction (South Dakota) or State 

board of education (Utah) shall make regulations esk Bia estab- 

lishment, attendance, etc., necessary to carry out provisions of act. 

The same provision applies to establishment of evening schools in 
any subject for which in opinion of State superintendent of public 
instruction there is a sufficient demand among persons over 16. 

™ Evidence of each of these causes must be sufficient to satisfy super- 
intendent of district, who shall issue certificate of exemption. 

"An amendment to the State constitution passed at the election of 
1920 gives the legislature power to 1 for the compulsory edu- 
eation of children “of school age” tead of only, as formerly, of 
be S eka? itt 445 t half ti i hoot considered 

weeks’ attendance a me or night se 
equivalent to one week’s attendance at day . — 1 
In effect only in districts where part-time schools are established— 
se e vans È? hich includ ome 
e “employmen w e home occ 
study, or private instruction) uate “legal for minors Hom 
% A number of independent districts have differing but not directly 


conflicting requirements, but none has a lower standard than the State 


W. 

“ Employer shall, if n „release such 

a e e eee ee f . an 
Whose home is ex ed 
transportation. except that if between 9 and 14 and living 3 

and 3 miles from school he must attend at least 60 days per year, 

* Indentured apprentices (minor over 16) must attend school accord- 
ing to agreement contained in indenture. During the first two years 
CCC 
or the alent, e to n of hours 
service must not exceed 55 * sir 

hi 85 8 — 8 ti hool, but 
which require attendance at con ation se R not in 
of the labor law 1 the same requiremen viini 

* When work time an time 


school attendance in addition t 6 
er school attendance in a on to emplo e: 

the State industrial commission iaia ha togay k — 
period as it may determine. 
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This pomy covers the more important restrictions upon the employment of children in factories and stores, ther with those fixing a minimum age for boys in mines. Where, in addition to work in factories and 
stores, other specific employments are 3 in the minimum age and hour laws for recat occupations, these additional employments have been indicated by the word, eto.“ but where the law applies to all occupations 
or to all work during school hours, this fact is noted. Canneries are specifically named w ‘ver mentioned in the law. 

Work in agricultural pursuits, domestic service, street trades, or in c on with theatrical or other exhibitions, is not included, even though such employment msy constitute an exemption to a prohibition of work in 


CELO 


Factories, stores, eto. Mines and quarries! 


Requirements for regular employ- 


3 3 
Minimum age“ Hours of labor under 16 Night work prohibitions under 16 sient cartifioates andar 16% 
Etates : Mini- 
Maximum hours 11 5 Occupations t 
pia 8 Hours between Physicians’s | Educational Würd yg eg s 
Occupations Age Occupations Keer TEDT ae Occupations which work is certificate of ents a 

Dally Weekly | mitted prohibited physical fitness O 
© 

Alabama Any ful occupa- | 14 ane gainful occupa- 8 48 6 ar gainful occupa- | 7 p. m. to6a.m...| Mandatory_..| Completion of fourth 16 | In, about, or in connec- — 
tion® at any time, or on. m. grade (until Sept. 1 tion with 
in any repay? ae mo 921, school record quarries, or 2 
or service during showing specified breakers. 
school hours. school attendance =~) 

in 8 year E 
will be accepted). 

Arizona Factories, stores, etc., | 14 A 8 „ de 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. do......-.| Completion of fifth 18 | Underground in mines. 22 
at any time, or any grade. 16 In, about, or in connec- TR 
business or service tion with mines — 
during school hours. 9 or coal © | 

reakers, 

Arkansas Any eren oc- | 14 Any occupation 8 48 6| Any occupation 7p.m. to 6a. m. [No provision. 5 of fourth 16 | In l atnan. CONTI or 2 
cupation. e. ers. 

California......-... Factories, stores, etc., * 15 | Factories, stores, ete. 8 48 actories, stores, etc., | 10 p. m. to 5 a. m.. Mandatory_._| Completion of eighth 16 | In or about or in con- — 
or any other place or “other places of or “other places of grade, or completion nection with mines, om 
of labor.’ labor. % labor.“ 1 of seventh grade quarries, or coal 

plus attendance at breakers. 
evening or continua- =o] 
on ` 

Colorado—— Pgt Any “gainable” occu- | 14 An nful occupa- 8 W Any gainful occupa- | After 8 p. m. [No provision.}| No e specified; 16| In any underground 2 
pation in factories, 148 6 tion io proficiency in cer- works or mine, or in 2 
stores, etc., ut soy tain subjects re- or about the surface 
time, or in any wor quired (evening workings thereof. © 
for compensation school attendance =~) 
during any part of accepted as substi- 
any month when tute). oS 
school is in session. 

Connecticut Factories, stores, etc., 14 Factories, 1 10 55 6| Factories, stores, eto. M. After 6 p. m. . . . Mandatory.--.| No E pre specified; 16 | In mines or quarries. | 
at any time, or in CG E ESEE p 58 6 proficiency in cer- 
any occupation dur- tain subjects re- 22 
ing school hours. quired. E 

Delaware .... Any establishment or | b 14 Any establishment or 10 5 6| Any establishment or 7 p. m. to d a. m 8 Completion of fifth 15 | In or about or in con- — 
occupation occupation except occupation exce grade. nection with mines, f4 

fruit and vegetable fruit and vegetable quarries, or coal b> 
- canneries canneries. breakers. 
District of Colum- | In factories, stores, »14| Factories, stores, etc.. 8 48 (4) Factories, stores, eto. U. 7 p. m. to 6a. m. Optional with | No grade specified; |.......... No provision.] = 
bia. etc., at any time, or ing offi- proficiency in cer- — 
in any work for com- cor. 10 tain subjects re- 
pensation during b quired. 
school hours.“ 
Factories, ete 14 | Factories. No provi- t 54 6| Factories. No provi- | 8 p. m. to 5a. m. S A a Fo peace ces AAS EE E Ta [Law contains no spe 
Stores, ete. SA 12 sion for stores. sion for stores. cific provisions.) 
Factories. No provi- | b14 | Cotton or woolen fac bata S POENE RLA Factories (epplies only 7 p. m to 6a. m..|[No provision]. Attendance for 12 [No provision. 
sion for stores. tories.” No regula- to children under weeks during the 
tion for other facto- 14}). No provision preceding year. 
ries (except a “‘sun- for stores. 
rise to sunset” 
vision for persons 
under 21) or for | 
stores. 

. Factories, stores, etc., n, Any gainful occupa- 9 NME Any gainful occupa- | 9 p. m. to d a. m. Ae No de specified; 140 In underground 
at any time, or in tion. tion. A era in cer- mines, 21 K f 
any business or serv- tain subjects re- l 

school | quired. - 


ice during 


At any gainful occupa- 
tion in ox in connec 
tion with factories, 
canneries, stores, 
eto., at any time, or 
in any work for com- 
pensation during 
school term. 

eag gainful occupa- 

on 

Factories, packing 
houses, stores, ete. 
(but no provision for 
stores where less 


lishments outside 
school 
minimum age for 
employment in 
stores outside school 


ours. 
Maryland . . Factories, cannt * 
, packing establish- 

ments, stores, etc, 


Massachusetts . liepa iom 1 
at any time 
work for 8 
Son during school 


rs, 
Michigan In or in connection 
with factories (can- 
neries included), 
stores, etc. 
* 
Minnesota In or in connection 


with factories, etc., 
at aay time, or in 


any or sory- 
ice during school 
term. No minimum 


age for employment 
in orn outside 


schoo 
Mississippi. . . Factories and’ canner- 
ies (but penalty 
la 8 
ify canneries), 
provision for bee 


Missouri Any gainful occupa- 
tion. 


b14 


14 


14 


14 


15 


14 


14 


al5 


14 


*12 
ti4 


8 packing 
ouses, stores, etc. 

on no provision for 

stores where less 


actories benin . 


dling per- 
Saree 


VOTES, a 44 


Factories (fruit and 
-~ vegetable canneries 
. stores, 
e 


Any gainful occu 
315 pa- 


Factories and canner- 
les (but penalty 
clause does . 
ify canneries) zs 
between 14 son es 
cotton or kni 
mills exempted. 4 0 
provision for stores. 

Any gainful occupa- 
tion 8 does 
not apply to chil- 
dren working for 
their parents or 
guardians). 


Boy. 


10 


"o 


10 


Factories, packing 
houses, stores, eto. 
(but no provision for 
stores where less 


es, 
packing housos 
stores, etc. 


48 6 | Factories,” stores, etc. 
60 |..... Any occupation . 


Factories (establish 
ments handling per- 
ishable 0 | ex- 

Pi core he no oni 
a s stores. 


48 6 | Factories (canning 
and ng estab- 
lishments not in- 
cluded), stores, eto. 

48 6| Factories, stores, etc... 


Factories, etc.” Ap- 
parently no provi- 
sion for stores. 


Any gainful occupa- 


Factories and canner- 
ies (but penalty 
clause does 


ti 
mills exem fede No 
provision for stores, 
1 Any gainful occupa- 
tion (provision does 
not apply to chil- 
dren working for 
their parents or 
guardians). 


For footnotes see pp. 9726 and 9727 


7 p. m. to 7 a. m. Mandatory...] Completion of fifth 
grade. 

6p. m. to 7 a. m. No provision . eee 

Seoul 9 "Mandatory... Completion of sixth 
grade. 

6 p. m. to 7 a m.. [No provision Completion of ele- 
mentary school 
course. 


6p.m.to7a m... Mandatory... 5 of Stb 
grade. 
7 p. m. to 6a. m. [No provision].| [No provision 


Optional with 
ssuing 
officer,* 


6p. m. to 6.308. m. Completion of 6th 
grade. 


7 p. m. to7a.m-.| Mandatory...| Completion of 5th 
grade. 


6p. m. to 6.30 a. m. ee Such ability to read, 
write; and spell in 
English as is re- 
qu ulred for comple- 
tia: 


n of 6th grade, 
6th 


6 p. m. to6a,m....| Optional with | Completion of 
ing offi- grade. 
cer. 


Mandatory...| Completion of com- 


7 p. m. to 7 a. m 
mon course. 


7 p. m. to 6 a. m. [No provision). 


Optional with | No de specified; 
Issuing om- proficiency n cer- 


7 p. m. to7a, m. i 
in subjects re- 
quired. 


t Girl. 


16 


14 
16 


16 


16 


14 


In mines or quarries 


Do. 


During school term, in 
or about mines; 14 in 
mines at any time. 


In or sbout mines or 
quarries. 


In, about, or in con- 
nection with mines 
or quarries. 


In mines, 


“pail 9 
imum age 
tone 0 7 school 
hours is 15. 


16 | In, about, or in con- 


15| In or 
with 


nection with mines, 
quarries, or coal 


No mn cine provien 
mum age 
en work for Bi 
pensation during 
— — hours is 14. 
in connection 
mines. 


14 In mines, 


[No provision].........}......-... 


16 | In, about 


[No provision.] 


or in connec- 
tion with mines or 
underground works. 
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SL 


are session.” 


Factories, stores, eto., 
at any time, or in 
any busindSs or sery- 
ice during school 
hours. 

Any business or serv- 
ice during school 
hours.” 


New Hampshire. .] Factories, stores, etc., 
at any time, or in 


ies, places 
where manufacture 
of goods of any kind 
is carried on, mer- 
cantile establish- 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New Vork 


in cities or vil 
of 3,000 population 
or over; and any 
business or service 
during school term, 
No provision for em- 
ployment in stores 
outside school term 
< in places of less than 


3, 
North Carolina. Factories, canneries, 
stores, etc. 


North Dakota Factories, stores, etc., 
at any time, or any 
business during 
school hours. 
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Factories, stores, etc. 


Maximum hours | Days 


Minimum age Hours of labor under 16 
. Occupations Age Occupations 
Factories, ete., or 16 | [Employment of child 
where any machin- under 16 in factories, 
ery isoperated. No ete., is entirely pro- 
regulation for em- hibited. * 
ployment in ly no provision for 


stores except maxi- 
mum 8-hour day for 
all females (10 hours 
allowed in retail 


14 | Factories, 


l4 | Any gainful occupa- 
tion. 


14 Manual or mechanical 
labor in any em- 
ployment. % 


s 14 Factories, etc., or mer - 
cantile establish- 
ments. 


wee We S 


actories (canneries 
and canning sheds 
included by defini- 
tion), etc.; stores in 
cities or villa of 
3,000 poppia n 75 
over. parent y 
no ‘wore on for 
stores in places of 
less than 3,000 


b14 | Factories. No pro- 
vision ior stores, 


6 | Factories, etc., or mer- 


"9 


Night work prohibi- 
tions under 16 


Hours between 


Occupations which work is 


[Employment of child |............--...... 


under 16 in factories, 


sion for stores. 


7 p. m. to 7 a. m.. 
cantlle establish- 


ments. * 


actories 
and canning sheds 
included by defini- 
tion), ete. 

Stores in cities or vil- 
lages of 3,000 ar over; 
apparently no provi- 
sion for stores in 

of less than 


5 p. m. to 8 a. m... 


0 p. m. to 8 a. m 


000 


Factories,“ canneries, 
stores, etc, 


9 p.m. to d a. m. 


Any gainful occupation! 7 p. m. to 7 a. m 


7 p. m. to 6.30 . m. 


[No provi- 
sion *} 


i 6 
ing om 


8 p. m. to d a. m... 1 with 
cer. 


Mandatory y 


No provision] 
landator y 


[No provision, 
but employ- 


child wel- 
fare commis- 
sion may 


prescribe.) 
Optional with 


ng offi- 
cer. l 


[No provision] 


Mines and quarries 


5 
Educational require- ys 
ment 


Completion of eighth 
grade. 


No e ifed; 
proficiency in cer- 
tain sub re- 
qi d. 


Completion of fifth 
grade. 


[No provision 
Completion of eighth 
rade if child is un- 


No educational re- 


der such conditions” 
as State child wel- 
fare commission 
may prescribe. 


No le fied; 

proficiency e cer- 

n subjects re- 
quired.“ * 


Mini- 
mum 
Occupations 


16 | In or about mines. 


16 5 about, or 


14 In, about, or in con- 
nection with 


18 | Und d in mines. 
hater law fixes 
minimum age of 14 
in or quarries.) 


14 | In mines. i 
16 In or in connection, 
ny mines or quar- 


16 In, about, or in con- 
nection with mines 
or quarries. 


16 | Any service or labor in 
any unde: nd 
workings or mine. 
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So- AN 


GSC TTT tate 
Oklahoma. Factories, ete, No 14 
provision for stores. 
Oregon Factories, stores, eté., | 14 
at any time, or in 
any work or labor of 
any form during 
school term. 
Pennsylvania Any establishment or 14 


occupation. 

Factories or manufac- 14 
— 5 or business 
establishments, # 


Factories. No provi- 14 
sion for stores. 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota. . At any gainful occu- | 15 
pation in factories, 
ete., or in any other 
work for compensa- 
tion during school 
hours, 40 

Factories, canneries, 14 
etc., or any business 
or service which in- 
terferes with child’s 
attendance at school 
during school term 
(provision Inter- 
preted to apply to 
all establishments 
where labor is em- 
ployed), 

Factories, ete. No pro- 
vision for stores, 


Tennessee px 


Tn SPEE 616 


[No provisfor) 3 _. 


Vermont Factories. canneries, 14 
eto No provision 


for stores. 


Virzinia Factories, canneries, 4 
ete., and in stores in 
places of 2,000 or 

inhabitants. 
No provision for 
stores in other 
places. 

Factories, stores, ete... 


bid 


Washington v 14 


Factories, stores, etc. 
5 under 10 pro- 
bited from em- 
ployment in these 


establishments). 
a gainful occupa- 


Any occupation 4 


Any establishment or 
occupation. 
Factor: 


Cotton or woolen fac- 
tories and knitting 
mills.” No provision 
for stores except u 
maximum 12-hour 
day and 60-hour 
week for all females. 

Apy occupation s 


Factories, canneries, 
bee ie e 53 
preted to apply to 
all establishinents 
where labor is em- 
ployed). 


An Cog aid ae (ap- 
plies only to chil- 
dren under 15; no 
provisions applica- 
cable to children 15 
to 16 except those of 
the hours of labor for 
women) 

Bate gainful oecupa- 
tion except fruit or 
vegetable packing 
Lond ice ras | to boy 
under 14 and gir} un- 
der 16; no provision 
for boy over 14). 

Work connected with 
eee eto 4 

arently no pro- 
vision for stores. 


Factories, canneries,” 
etc., and in stores in 
places of 2,000 or 
more inhabitants, % 
No provision for 


stores in other 
places. 
Factories, stores, ete... 
* Boy. 


, Stores, eto 


8 48 6 | Factories, stores, etc. | 6 p. m. to 7 a. m. Mandatory...) Completion of sixth 
5 under 16 pro- grade for boys, sev- 
bited from em- enth for girls 
ployment in these 
8 48 „ A5 do Optional with N de specified 
AEE T > 0. A . 0. do grade 1 
tiy no provi- eing offi- pronouns in cer- 
sion for stores. cer. 1 SPF ENDISCAS Te 
quired, 

ua Ae 6| Any occupation 4 do . . do ......] Completion of eighth 
grade. £ 

9 N Any establishment or | 8 p. m. to 6 a. m. Mandatory..-| Completion of sixth 

vecupation. grade, 

10 N Factories, stores, ete .. doo 4 9 No grade specified; 
proficiency in cer- 
tain subjects ro- 
quired. 

11 WWU Factories, eto 4 . do ... [No provision]. [No provisfon #..._._. 

10 S No prov isionys 253 fs — ⅛ͤ—K A La No ade specified; 
proficiency in cer- 
tain sabjects re- 
quired (specified 
school attendance 
may be substituted). 

Ce AS | Factories, canneries, | 7 p. m. to 6 a, m A No grade specified; 

ete. (provision inter- proficiency in cer- 

preted to apply to tain subjects re- 

all establishments quired (by implica- 

where labor is em- ton from compul- 

ployed). sory school attend- 
ance juw). 

10 48 e- [No proyvitlonl. bees e No provision}*4 [No provision) '*.. .._. 

. 
8 BO on oaths yu] hss A 6 E A EET TE eE ü A 
1 0| Work connected with | 7p. m. toba. m doo Completion of elemen- 
manufacturing, eto. tary-school course, 
A (co ae no pro- or rural-svhoo! course 
vision for stores and 2 years of junior 
high-school course. 

Ra Esa 0 | Factories, ennneries, 9e | 9 p. m. to 78. m. . do (No provislonl -= 3 

ete., and fn stores in 
places of 2,000 or 
more inħabitants, 00 
No provision for 
stores in other 
places, 
S S 6 | Factories, stores, ete. 7 p. m. to 6 a. m. . do. .. () RINS 
+ Girl. 


[For footnotes see pp. 9720 and 9727) 


14 


16 


10 


In, about, or in con- 
nection with min 
quarries, ar 
breakers. 


Underground in mines 
or quarries, 


{Law contains no spe- 
cifle provision ®! 
Minimum age in any 
work or labor during 
school term is 14. 

In mines. 

F Na about quarries. 4 


In mines, 


In mines, Minimum 
nge for employment 
in mines (among 
other occupations) 
during school bours 
is 15, 

in mines or quarries, 


In or about mines or 
quarries. 


in mines, quarries, or 
coul breakers. 


In mines or quarries. 


In coal mines ® except 
those in which less 
than 5 men are em- 
ployed underground 
on one shift and those 
in which less than 10 
men are employed. 
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* Exemptions limited to outside school hours.—Alabama: Boy 12 or 
over during summer vacation in mercantile establishments (except 


„ or 


surface 
u 


(during that part of June, July, and August when public schools are 
not in session), on permit. dane: Child 12 or over during public- 
school vacation of two weeks or more, Indiana: Chil 12 or over, 


able fruits and vegetables (later law prohibits work in any g 
occupation during school hours, but a tly exempts d physi- 

enigan: Permit to work 
outside school hours may be obtained at 14. New Jersey: Child 
10 or over desiring to assist in support of self or family aa obtain 
permit for work outside school hours in street trades and “ other light 
employments” not otherwise prohibited by law (another section of 
Jaw, however, limits such work to “employment in the open air”). 
Or : Child 12 or over durin school vacation of over two weeks 
nonharmful work, on permit. est Virginia: Boy 12 or over in mer- 
cantile establishments and business offices outside school hours, on per- 
mit. Wisconsin: 12 or over may be employed during school vaca- 
tion, on . ah store, office, mercantile establishment, warehouse, 

e 


or telegraph, one, or public messenger seryice, in place where he 
resides, 


P »Beemptions not limited to outside school hours—California: Ch 
14, on permit (if he has completed elemen -school course and sery- 
ices are needed for family support) ; child 12 during school vacation or 
on weekly school holidays. elawere: Boy 12 or over, on it, in 
occupations not dangerous or injurious, at any time when he is not 
required by law to attend school; child 12 or over in fruit and Te 
table canneries; any child on permit from chairman of labor commission 
issued on account of poverty. District of Columbia: Child 12 or over 
in occupations not dangerous or injurious, on permit issued because of 

overty. Georgia: Child over 12, on permit issued because of poverty. 
owa: Child working in establishment or occupation owned or operated 
by parent exempt Missouri: Provision does not apply to children 
working for their parents or guardians. North Carolina: Except in 
cases and under tions prescribed by State child-welfare commis- 
sion (commission allows employment of boy 12 to 14 at any time out- 
side school hours, on certificate, under certain specified conditions; ex- 
empts children employed under direct personal control of parents in or 
about paces owned or operated by the latter; and allows employment of 
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2 boys 12 to 14 during school hours for a limited time where arrangements 
43 have been made for “continuation schools,” and the outside employment 
2 is to be a unit of the school work). Teras: Child 12 or over may obtain 
ay permit to work on account of poverty, but not “in or around any mM, 
8 8 factory, workshop, or other place where da: us machinery is used or 
8 2 where child's moral or 3 condition is Hable to be injured. Fir- 
28 pu Child over 12 employed in fruit and vegetable canneries “ when 

ga c schools are not actually in session,” and in running errands or deliv- 
5 ering parcels—the latter group of occupations interpreted by bureau of 


labor and industrial statistics to be permitted also only “ when public 
schools are not actually in session.” (Employment in establis t 
owned or operated by parent is not to be “ prevented.”) Washington: 

> Child 12 or over may obtain permit on account of poverty for work in 
occupations not dangerous or injurious to health or morals (a later law 
prohibits employment of boy under 14 or girl under 16 in factories, 
stores, etc., or any inside employment not connected with farm or 
housework, except on permit from judge of superior court). 

All minimum age laws applying specifically to employment of boys in 
mines, quarries, or coal breakers are included. 

The indirect effect of compulsory school attendance laws, which by 
requiring children to be in school sometimes in effect raise the minimum 
age for going to work during school hours for many children, could not 
be indicated in this chart. 

*The laws here summarized often apply also to children up to 18 or 
21 yaa of age or to all females, but fact is not noted, and laws 
applying only to women or to all ao are included only when they 
are broader in scope than those applying to children, and consequently 

affect the work of children under 16. Laws requiring attendance of 
working children at continuation school usually cify that the school 
time be counted as part of the working hours, thus lessening 
5 ee of hours of actual employment in the States where they are 
in e 


These columns show very briefly only the physical and educational 
requirements for the regular go peers certificates granted to children 
who are of legal age to work, but over whom the law still exercises a de- 
gree of supervision. These requirements are often waived for special per- 
mits, such as those issued for work during vacation or on account of 

verty or under other specified conditions. Except in Texas and 
8 such an employment certificate is required, at least in some 
occupations, in e tate. In Texas, however, a temporary permit 
is issued under certa: fied conditions to a child under the minimum 
age. In North Carolina the law does not specifically demand the 
certificate, but if issued under such conditions as the State Child Wel- 


Neopren. 2 


W 


Factories, stores, etc. 


State child-labor standards, January 1, 1921—Continued 


ppl. 
to chase 14 


Hours of labor under 16 


‘ovision a 


1 

i 
557 885 i exceptions : Iowa, stores w ewer than nine and in Louisiana 
gun 88 : — chee fewer than six persons are employed are exempted; in 
E 5 g = New York, stores in places of less than 3,000 i itants, and in Vir- 
wee 3 ginia stores in places of less than 2.000 are outside the operation 
be sess 8 Sf the law; Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
28838528 2 and Vermont do not include stores among the eccupations for which 
3 the regular certificate is required, but the South Carolina school law 
at shane 8 requires for children under 14 a certifleate for any work during school 
222 88 o hours sho that child has attended school during the current term 
Pé $ Z for the period required by law or has been excused for mental, moral, 


or sical unfitness. In Kansas the law is ambiguous as to whether 
stores are included. The ages covered extend from the minimum age up 
to 16, with the following variations: Georgian, to 14) years of age; 
Ohio, girls to 18; Wisconsin, minors to 17; Michigan, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington, to 18 (according to continuation school law). 
It is not clear whether the Oregon phys cal requirement extends up to 
the age of 18, and its educational requirement extends only up to 
the age of 16. The California continuation school law brings the eer- 
tificate a to 18, but the relation between this law and the re- 
garenen oF the labor law tabulated im these columns is not de- 
ed. 


West Virginia any gainful occupe- 
tion 


Wroming 


Wisconsin 


1924 


Only the grade of school work uired is given, without regard to 
additional requirements, such as ab 


ty to read and write English, or 
attendance at continuation school. 


* Certain employments apparently not affecting work in factories and 
stores are either entirely or partially exempted. . 

Law has exemption mowing more hours to make repairs or to 
make one short day per week; but orders of Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission fix for minors under 16 an 8-hour day, 48-hour week, and 
6-day week without exemptions in factories, mercantile establishments, 
fruit and vegetable canning or packing and fish canning. 

5 Six-day week for all employees, except in cases of emergency, and 
sometimes in case of certain specified occupations and employees. 

7 p. m. to G a. m. in factories, fruit and vegetable canning or 
packing, and fish canning (order of Industrial Welfare Commission). 

% Apparently child 14 to 16 (12 to 16 during summer vacation) 
may secure exemption on special permit. 

n Under 14, 8 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

2 Later Jaw prohibits employment of boy under 16 in or about coal 
mines, except in mine office in clerical capacity, 

38 Stores exempted during week before Christmas, with qualifying 

rovixions (Connecticut), or during that week and for eight s 

fore Faster (Maine). 

„The hours of labor and night-work Jaws apparently apply to all 
establishments, since they cover manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishments and “any mercantile establishment other than manufactur- 
ing and mechanical,” 

4% Employment permitted until 10 p. m. on one day per week and 
during week before Christmas. In event of war or other serious emer- 
gency governor may suspend limitations as to such industries and 
occupations as he may find demanded by such emergency. 

38 Six-day week for all females. 

» Under 14 employment prohibited 7 p. m. to 6 a. m. in any occu- 
pation except in service of Senate. 

* Because issning officer's power to require an examination by a 

hysician is implied from the fact that the law requires him to certify 
6 child's physical condition (District of Columbia and Oregon); 
because issuing officer must certify to child's physical condition an 
is specifically empowered to seguire examination by prear (Florida, 
Michigan, Missouri, Deprea; orth Dakota, and Oklahoma) ; because 
issuing officer is empowe to require examination “in doubtful 
caser” (Maine); or because issuing officer (Industrial Commission or 
some person designated by it) may refuse permit to a child who seems 
physically unable to perform intended work or if in his ju ent 
“the best interests 5 the child would be served by such refusal 
(Wisconsin). 

3$ State labor inspector classes work in a mine or cry as a dan- 
gerous occupation and prohibits employment of children under 16 
therein, 

2 Engineers, watchmen, ete., exempted. 

ss ‘Time lost on account of accident may be made up under certain 
conditions, 

n Compulsory school attendance law appears in effect to raise mini- 
CEN ane for deen during school ours to 15 (child mentally 
or physically incapacitated exempted). 

= Constitutional provision. Employment in or in connection with all 
mines also covered By 1 of $ (12 during vacation of two 

x or more) a ng to factories, ete, 
olg . yer voluntary work of a temporary and harmless 
character, for compensation, when school is not in session is exempted. 
It has been ruled by the Attorney General, however, that this clause 
does not exempt employment in any occupation specifically prohibited 
for children under 14, and that it permits work in the summer vaca- 
veriod only. 
tien d p. m. to T's. m, for children under 14. 

s Child with consent of parents may work 9 hours per day, 54 per 

week, 


“if S evidence of age is not available, issuing officer may 
certify that in his opinion child is 14 or over and physically fit for 
intended work. 


„ Child working in establishment or occupation owned or operated 
by parent is probably exempted (law ambiguous). 2 
1 in * — ishments or occupations" owned or oper- 
7 s exem . 
ee establis ments are not mentioned in the minimum-a 
section, but a work permit memng child to be 14 is ired for a 
yocations mentioned in the child labor act, and mercantile establish- 
ments are mentioned in the hours of labor section of that act. 
» Canneries may also be inckided—law not clear. 
un Stores and mercantile establishments employing more than five 
persons exempted on Saturday nights. 
“Child at work, however, who appears to factory inspector to be 
under legal age must obtain certificate of physical fitness from iat or 
arish physician, Since factory tor is also the issuing officer, 
here is a e that he might require this before issuance o 
loyment certificate. 
g Employers engaged in public seryice exempted in certain cases of 
le e ney. 
9 rmitted to make one short day per week. 
= The same night-work prohibition applies to children under 14 in 
all occupations, 
% The provisions 2 this beater t a relation to „ ot em- 
t shall not apply to nor a any person enga n presery- 
ni. perishable goods in fruit and weectabie canning establishments.” 
“M 


aximum 10-hour day, 60-hour week, for all employees in cotton 
and knitting mills would apply to boys 14 to 16 in cotton and knitting 
mills. 
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Granted only to eighth-grade graduate or to child over 14 whose 
services are necessary for support of family. 

5 oi paren under 16, however, are prohibited from employment in 
‘actories. 

“No limitation, apparently, on employment outside school hou 
other than requirement of permit for boy under 14 or girl under 1 
employed in factories, stores, etc., or in any inside employment not 
connected with farm or housework. 

“Act is suspended as regards manufacture of munitions or supplies 
for the State or Federal Governments while the United States is at 
war; former law fixing maximum 11 hours per day, 58 per week, for 
children under 16 in any gainful occupation except domestic service 
and work on a farm would apparently apply under these conditions. 
Mercantile establishments are exempted (as to regular employees) 
during week preceding Christmas if total hours during year do not 
exceed 54 per week for full year, 

“Mercantile establishment is to be construed to apply to any em- 

loyment for compensation other than in the occupations covered by 
he provisions for factories, ete. factory, workshop, mill, place where 
the manufacture of goods is ca on, mine, quarry), or in agricul- 
. an 

earlier law, perhaps not entir: su ed, prohibits employ- 
ment of children AW Hn 14 in factories between 8 p. a and 5 a. ag 

“ Six-day week for all females in factories, stores, etc., except in vil- 
lages or towns of less than 500 Ln peace 

“* Minimunt-wage department of workmen's compensation bureau 
has issued ruling (now 3 by injunctional orders) fixing elghth- 
grade requirement for employment during school hours. 

“The requirement of a certificate for any employment, this certifi- 
cate to prove boy to be 15 or girl to be 16, apparently extends this 
provision to all occupations. 

“ Previous record of school physician showing child sound in health 
may be accepted in lieu of physician's certificate. 

Board of inspectors of child labor under its 8 to refuse to 
Issue certificates to children not physically able to do the work re- 
quired; refuses to issue certificates to children under 16 to work in 
mines or quarries. 

“This prohibition is contained in P. L. 283, acts of 1909. Near! 
all the provisions of this act are superseded by P. L. 286, acts of 191 A 
but, since the latter act does not specify quarri they would appear 
to be still regulated by the earlier law. Ruling of industrial board of 
State department of labor and industry, July 10, 1918, prohibits em- 
ployment under 18 in quarries. 

Every person, firm, or corporation employing children under 16 is 
subject to these provisions, “whatever the business conducted.” 

“ There are no provisions specifying mines and quarries, but a mini- 
mum age of 14 for employment in factories or manufacturing or 
business establishments is fixed by the child labor law, and another 
section of that act states that every person, firm, or corporation em- 
ploying any child under 16, whatever the business conducted, is “ sub- 
ject to its provisions.” 

"Employment permitted until 9 p. m. to make up time lost on 
account of accident to machinery. 

"In factories and worksho 
hours during school term, 


during vacation and outside school 
in stores outside school hours during 
school term, the minimum age is 14, except that child may obtain per- 
mit to work on account of poverty. Apparently no provision for 
Gur iy epee ag — rj — atten: Batu 11 

proviso permits employment un p. m. on rdays and for 
10 days before Christmas. 

A later law prohibits employment under 14 “ about“ mines (among 
other employments) except on permit granted on account of poverty. 
Hours for womea vary from 9 to lt a day and 54 to 60 per w 
according to occupations, with exemptions, and with provisions for 

extra pay for overtime work in certain occupations. 

“No “regular” employment certificate ired, but a permit may 
be granted on account of poverty to child een 12 and 15, and for 
this penn a sworn statement of the child or his parent or guardian 
that he can read and write English and is physically able to perform 
intended work is required. 

* Certain eros or injurious manufacturing processes are pro- 
hibited under 16. 

Commission of industries, with approval of governor, may sus- 
pend 3 for not more than two months per year in case of 
manufacturing establishment or business handling perishable products. 

® Canneries are omitted from the penalty clause. 

© Not clear whether these provisions apply to children empor in 
running errands and 8 parcels. Employment in establishment 
owned or oprana by parent is not to be “ prevented.” 

* Labor law provides for several permits or certificates, for which 
there are no educational Sy miraa ees Continuation school Jaw de- 
mands for employment certificate of child between 14 and 15 that he 
must have 5 from eighth grade or present proof that he “ can 
not profitably pursue further regular school work”; no requirement 
for child 15 or over. 

Except that (1) boys 14 or over may be employed in or about 
the surface workings of conl mines; (2) act does not affect employ- 
ment of children for clerical or messenger duty about such surface 
workings subject to the provisions of the school law. : 

® Certain gerous or injurious manufacturing processes are pro- 
hibited under 14. 

“Ten hours per day, 52 per week, in factories, stores, ete., 
with proviso permitting 60 hours per week for persons working seven 


da r week. 

5 the constitution prohibits employment of boys under 14 in or about 
coal, iron, or other dangerous mines, or in underground works, exempt- 
ing employment in office or in clerical work. 
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Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in addition, I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed to me by Mr. Gray 
Silver, the Washington representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, under date of May 26, in which Mr. Silver 
very briefly refers to this so-called child- labor amendment; and, 
together with his letter, a small table showing the laws in each 
State relative to the employment of children in factories, as 
contrasted with other types of occupations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAV FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. O., May 26, 1924. 
To Members cf Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: The inclosed Hst will indicate to you that all of the 
States have passed laws relative to the employment of children in 
factories, and these States consider this subject within their jurisdic- 
tion and haye endeayored to prohibit the employment of children un- 
der 14 to 16 years of age. Of course, in the case of Mississippi the 
age runs lower, but that is a matter which the State can take care of. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, the farmers feel that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is an effort to erect a bureaucracy in 
Washington which will create idleness on the part of children on the 
farm, and that the bureau will try to take the place of the parents 
in telling their children what they should or should not do and what 
kind of work they should perform. Child labor in factories and the 
giving of boys and girls on the farm something to do in the line of 
light tasks which cheats the devil of unemployment and which builds 
sturdy frames and muscles are two distinctly different things. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN Farm BURÐAU FEDERATION, 
‘Gray SILVER, Washington Representative, 


STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO BMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES 


Alabama: Prohibited under 14. 

Arizona: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Boy 10 to 14 may, upo: 
license, outside school hours, work at labor not harmful.) j 

Arkansas; Probfbited under 14. 

California: Prohibited under 15. (Exception—Child 12 during school 
vacation.) 

Colorado: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child 12 during sum- 
mer vacation.) 

Connecticut: Prohibited under 14. 

Delaware: Prohibited under 14, (Exception—Child 12 outside school 
term on special permit.) 

Florida: Prohibited under 14. 

Georgia: Prohibited under 14, (Exception—Child 12 on permit 11 
orphan or has widowed dependent mother. One hundred and twenty- 
seven such permits issued during 1923.) t 

Idaho: Prohibited under 14. 

Illinois: Prohibited under 14, 

Indiana: Prohibited under 14, 

Jowa: Prohibited under 14. 

Kansas: Prohibited under 14. 

Kentucky: Prohibited under 14, 

Louisiana: Prohibited under 14, 

Maine: Prohibited under 15. 

Maryland: Prohibited under 14. 

Massachusetts: Prohibited under 14. 

Michigan: Prohibited under 15. 

Minnesota: Prohibited under 14. 

Mississippi: Boy prohibited under 12; girl, 14. 

Missouri: Prohibited under 14. 

Montana: Prohibited under 16. 

Nebraska: Prohibited under 14. 

Nevada: Prohibited under 14. 

New Hampshire: Prohibited under 14, 

New Jersey: Prohibited under 14. 

New Mexico: Prohibited under 14. 

New York: Prohibited under 14. 

North Carolina: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Boy 12 on 
special permit outside school hours, Only 66 so employed during 1923.) 

North Dakota: Prohibited under 14. 

Ohio: Prohibited under 16. (Exception—Child 14 outside school 
term.) 

Oklahoma: Prohibited under 14, 

Oregon: Prohibited under 14, (Exception—Child 12 outside of school 
term.) 

Pennsylvania: Prohibited under 14. 

Rhode Island: Prohibited under 14. 

South Carolina: Prohibited under 14, 


* south Dakota: Prohibited under 15, 

Tennessee: Prohibited under 14. 

Texas: Prohibited under 15. 

Utah: Prohibited under 14. 

Vermont: Prohibited under 14, 

Virginia : Prohibited under 14, 

Washington: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child 12 on permit 
of superior court judge in case of poverty.) 

West Virginia: Prohibited under 14. 

Wisconsin: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child 12 during school 
vacation.) 

Wyoming: Prohibited under 14. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May I take this opportunity to say 
just one sentence? I beg Senators to examine these tables, 
They are illuminating, and they are, from the standpoint of 
the humanitarian and the person interested in preventing the 
exploitation of little children in exhausting labor, the most 
encouraging thing I have ever encountered, and they are some- 
what of a commentary as to the necessity of the Federal 
Government superseding all the powers of the States in this 
regard. é 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I want to say that I am 
very much interested in this child-labor legislation. I am 
compelled to leave here to-night to attend a funeral. I give 
notice that on Saturday morning I shall address the Senate on 
that subject, 


PEEDEE KIVER BRIDGE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, Senate bil) 3355, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the counties of Marion and 
Florence, in the State of South Carolina, to construct a 
bridge across the Peedee River at or near Savage Landing, S. C., 
and I submit a report (No. 644) thereon. I direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the report 
will be received. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. It is a local matter, 
and the bill is favorably reported upon by the department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby grasted 
to the counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South 
Carolina, or their assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches ‘thereto across ‘the Peedee River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near a point known as Savage 
Landing, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 


| “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 


waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


| ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
MONONGAHELA RIVER BEIDGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp). The present occu- 
pant of the chair, as from the floor, reports favorably from the 
‘Committee on Commerce Senate bill 3395, granting the consent 
of Congress to the commissioners of Fayette and Greene Coun- 
ties, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Monongahela River 
near Masontown, Fayette County, Pa., and submits a report 
(No. 645) thereon. The Chair calls the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of that measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the commissioners of the counties of Fayette and Greene, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Monongahela River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Masontown, in the county of Fayette, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
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“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 
Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. PEPPER. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 
It is favorably reported from the committee. It has the ap- 
proval of the department, and relates merely to the construc- 
tion of a bridge across a navigable stream within the limits of 
the State. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I desire to call up a bill 
which passed the House several days ago. I do not think it 
will lead to any debate, It is House bill 8209, Order of Busi- 
ness 596, to create the inland waterways corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8209) to create 
the inland waterways corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other pur- 


Ses. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
oe Senate bill on the same subject, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the pur- 
pose of taking up and completing House bill 8839, the appro- 
priation bill for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8839) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CorkLaxp] has an amendment which he 
desires to offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stat 

The READING CLERK. On page 59, in line 14, after the word 
„hospital,“ it is proposed to strike out 540,000“ and to in- 
sert: 
and including $10,000 for the prevention of diphtheria and making pro- 
vision for the use of the Schick test in the schools of Washington, 
$50,000. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do, 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from New York has submitted 
that amendment to me for consideration. It appeals to me as 
being a proper item to be included in the bill, and, so far as I 
have authority, I am willing to accept it and take it to confer- 


ence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Now, Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
the first amendment in the bill, which was passed over yes- 


terday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reaprna CrerK. On page 1, line 5, ar committee pro- 
poses to strike out “$8,000,000” and to insert 

Fourteen million dollars, or in Heu thereof 40 per cent of each of 
the following sums, except those herein directed to be paid otherwise. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator knows how I 
stand on this matter. Probably we ought to have a quorum, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


Mr. PHIPPS, That is just what I was about to do, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Dill Kendrick rele 
Ball Edwards King Smoot 
Bayard Ernst Ladd Speneer 
Borah Ferris a Stanfield 
Brandegee Fess McKellar Stanley 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Sterling 
Broussard george McNary Swanson 
Bursum jlass Moses Trammell 
Cameron Gooding Oddie Underwood 
Capper Hale Overman Wadsworth 
Caraway Harris Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Harrison Phipps Warren 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Watson 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Robinson Willis 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 

Dial Jones, Wash. Shields 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Sixty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, yesterday I made some state- 
ments with reference to the contribution on the part of the 
Federal Government toward the expenses of the District of 
Columbia. I want to call the attention of Senators to the 
law approved June 29, 1922, after lengthy discussion and weeks 
of conference between the representatives of the two Houses. 
It reads: 


That, annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 per cent of such 
expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress may appropriate 
for shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
derived from taxation and privileges, and the remaining 40 per cent 
by the United States, excepting such items of expense as Congress 
may direct shall be paid on another basis; and that in order that the 
District of Columbia may be able annually to comply with the pro- 
visions hereof, and also in order that the said District may be put 
upon a cash basis as to payment of expenses, there hereby is levied 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, a tax at such rate on the full value, and no less, of all 
real estate and tangible personal property subject to taxation In the 
District of Columbia as will, when added to the revenues derived from 
privileges and from the tax on franchises, corporations, and public 
utilities, as fixed by law, and also from the tax, which hereby is levied, 
on such intangible personal property as is subject to taxation in the 
District of Columbia, at the rate of five-tenths of 1 per cent on the 
full market value thereof, produce money enough to pay such annual 
expenses as may be imposed on the District of Columbia by Con- 
gress, and in addition to such annual expenses a surplus fund suf- 
ficient to enable the District of Columbia to get upon a cash-paying 
basis by the end of the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Colorado yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was attempting to make a statement that 
would be concise 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to ask the Senator from 
what act he was reading. 

Mr. PHIPPS. From the appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1923, approved June 29, 1922, as I stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yesterday I heard some statements made 
on the floor to the effect that the tax rate in the District of 
Columbia was only about six-tenths of 1 per cent, or some- 
thing of that sort, less than 1 per cent. I thought that must 
have been an error 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, he heard the 
Senator from Tennessee talking about what would be the cost 
of an election, Nobody said anything on the floor yesterday 
about the tax rate being one-sixth of 1 per cent. It is $1.20 
a hundred, figured on the assessment. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee was talking about the cost of elections in the States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had reference to remarks made by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howert]. He said he had 
investigated certain property, and he stated that the rate was 
less than six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As a matter of fact, on the full assessment, 
it is less than 1 per cent, It is less than one-half of 1 per cent 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I only know that the rate is $1.20. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Everybody knows that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not contend that the law 
from which I quoted definitely fixed the contribution on the 
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part of the Federal Government for a term of five years, but 
my contention is that after years of dispute between the two 
Houses, it was the belief of everyone interested that the enact- 
ment of this law, which was a change in the basic law under 
which the District government had operated since the year 
1878, or at least 1884, fixed the matter so that it could not 
again be changed on any appropriation bill; that any change in 
the basis of contribution on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment must come as a result of definite legislative action, taken 
in the regular course of procedure, being considered by the 
Committees on the District of Columbia in both Houses, and 
enacted by both Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator changes it right here in 
his own amendment, and makes it 50-50. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator makes that state- 
ment, and I can see his basis for it, but the Senator can not 
charge the members of the committee with any intention of 
making the change. The House has opened the door, and the 
Senate must take cognizance of that, and follow with such ac- 
tion as it may think warranted by the action of the House. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, if it is an open door 
then everybody has a right to express his opinion. How can 
the Senator from Colorado insist that everybody is bound 
but himself? In other words, if we can not lower the taxes 
so we can get justice, we must raise them and lay the burden 
still heavier on those who ought not to bear it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not believe anything I have said would 
justify any such interpretation of my remarks. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Was not the Senator contending that it 
was fixed and could not be changed on an appropriation bill 
until 1927? Was not that the Senator’s contention? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I did not say until 1927. I said it 
could not be changed on an appropriation bill under the rules 
of both Houses, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And at the same time the Senator comes 
along with an amendment that does change it. It is so beauti- 
fully consistent that the Senator can not do it and then does 
do it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think I have made my position clear. I 
do not believe the Senator is justified in making that asser- 
tion. A 

It seems to me that the proper method of procedure has 
been open to the Members of the House and to the Senate 
ever since the enactment of the law of June 29, 1922. The 
legislative committees have not seen proper to function during 
that period of time. The committee of the House preparing 
the bill wrote into it a 60-40 proportionate contribution plan. 
On the floor of the House the Holman rule, so-called, was 
resorted to as a means of overriding the generally established 
rule of the House, and an amendment was offered fixing a 
definite amount as the contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the coming fiscal year. That was accepted by the 
Committee of the Whole with less than 40 Members present 
on the floor of the House, The bill was reported to the House 
with the amendment in it and that report of the Committee 
of the Whole was accepted without any record vote whatever, 

The Senate has for years contended for the 50-50 propor- 
tien. The Senate yielded after long discussion and under the 
pressure of the House to the 60-40 plan, for which the House 
had been contending. I feel, under the terms of the agree- 
ment which was reached in the act from which I have quoted, 
that the House should not have resorted to the method it 
adopted in attempting to fix a definite sum as the contribution 
of the Federal Government for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the item has had careful consideration on the 
part of the subcommittee and the Committee on Appropriations, 
at which there was a full attendance. I can not say that every 
member was present, but there was no objection to the plan 
suggested and now written in the bill in amendment No. 1, 
which would permit the representatives of the Senate to take 
up with the Members of the House in conference a method of 
arriving at a settlement of the question in the pending bill. I 
earnestly hope that the Senate will confirm the action of the 
committee in presenting the amendment. ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can not see how it is pos- 
sible for the Senate to adopt the committee amendment, because 
it provides two things as a substitute for the $8,000,000 appro- 
priation item contained in the House text. It is impossible for 
the Senate, on any theory of conduct that could be suggested, 
to adopt the Senate committee amendment for the reason that 
it provides that the $8,000,000 provision in the House text shall 
be stricken out and $14,000,000 inserted, or in lieu thereof 
$11,200,000. It is idle to talk about adopting both of those 
figures. It would be meaningless, There would be no sense in 


it. One is to appropriate $14,000,000 and the other is to appro- 
priate $11,200,000 for the benefit of the District. Who is to 
pass on it? There is no one to pass on it as provided in the 
bill. It simply can not be done, and I know the Senate will 
not adopt any such amendment as that. 

On the general question I merely want to suggest some fig- 
ures, and for the purpose of illustrating to Senators I have 
taken only three States and three cities. I have tried to be 
fair about it by taking the State of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bart], the State of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Pxiprs], and my own State, and also taking the cities in our 
respective States. I have the figures. The bill proposes to 
appropriate upon the part of the National Government more 
money for the conduct of the affairs of the city of Washington 
than is required for the whole State of Colorado, or about 
that amount. I will give the figures, as follows: 

Colorado in 1922 spent $16,269,101 ; Delaware spent $5,683,129 ; 
Tennessee spent $15,130,292. The population of the State of 
Tennessee is 2,378,000, and the entire State government costs 
just about as much as what it is now proposed the Federal 
Government shall appropriate for its share of the conduct of 
the affairs of the city of Washington. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. BALL. I only want to make a correction. I do not 
know where the Senator got his figures, because in Wilmington 
alone we spent $4,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They must have spent a very much smaller 
sum, for the reason that I obtained these figures from the 
Library of Congress, and they were taken from the Department 
of Commerce statistics and the bankers’ economic service, and 
unquestionably the figures I am giving are correct. 

I want to state that the State of Delaware, for all of its 
State government and activities in government, spent just a 
little mdre than one-third of what the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia [Mr. BALL] proposes shall be 
the Government’s share for the expenditures in the city of 
Washington for the next fiscal year. Colorado spent a little 
more, in the proportion of 16 to 15, than the Senator proposes 
for the District. I also call attention to the fact that the city 
of Denver, Colo., spent $13,372,682. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There seems to be some discrepancy between 
the Senator's figures for the State and those for the city of 
Denver. Did I understand the Senator to say that the expenses 
of the State were $16,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; $16,269,101. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And that the city of Denver spent $13,000,000 
in addition thereto? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course, that is the city government. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In addition to the State government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What becomes of the other municipalities 
where we have populations varying from 12,000 to 75,000? The 
total population of the State is, in round numbers, 1,000,000. 
The District of Columbia is actually comparable to what we 
would have in the entire State plus the city and the county ad- 
ministrations. Therefore any comparison as between the cost 
of a State government on the one hand and a city government 
on the other hand would be merely futile. The population of 
Colorado is about 1,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator made his speech a while ago, 
and I hope he will not undertake to make one in my time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to say in reply to what the 
Senator said that the National Government takes the place of 
the city and county governments in so far as the District of 
Columbia is concerned. ‘ 

The District of Columbia {s not taxed directly for its own 
national government, The comparison is true. The city of 
Denver spent $13,372,632, and yet the Senator from Colorado 
brings a bill before the Senate in which he saddles or under- 
takes to saddle upon the people of the United States more than 
$14,000,000 as the Government’s part of the expense of the 
upkeep of the city of Washington, 

The city of Memphis, Tenn., in 1922 spent $8,814,434. It 
is proposed here to nearly double that sum as the Government’s 
part of the administration of the affairs of the city of Wash- 
ington. The city of Wilmington, Del., spent $4,810,721. I do 
not recall the population of the city of Wilmington. 

Mr. BALL, One hundred and twenty thousand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The sum is nearly four times as much as 
the Senator from Delaware proposes in this bill that the Gov- 
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ernment should contribute to the conduct of the affairs of the 
city of Washington by the Federal Government as is spent in 
his own State. 

I call attention to the fact that while the city of Washing- 
ton has a tax rate of $1.20, the home city of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Batt] has a tax rate of $1.93. The tax rate 
is $1.93 in Wilmington and $1.20 in Washington. In my own 
city of Memphis we have a tax rate of $2.10, or nearly double 
the tax rate in the city of Washington, Besides that, in the 
Senator’s city of Wilmington they pay a county tax and State 


tax in addition. I have not the figures, but the county and 


State tax would probably amount to more than $1 on the 
hundred, In other words, the taxpayers of the city of Wil- 
mington pay more than $3 per hundred, whereas the taxpayers 
in the city of Washington, under the provisions of the bill 
now pending, if enacted into law as reported by the committee, 
would only pay $1.20, or not much more than one-third what 
they are paying in the Senator’s own city. 

The Senator from Colorado is in a little better condition. 
The city of Denver tax is $1.14, and the State and county tax 
just about the same, making it nearly double, all told, that 


the taxpayers pay in Denver over what they pay in the city 


of Washington. Yet the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, notwithstanding these figures, have re- 
ported out a bill that makes the Government pay one-half of 
all the costs of government in the city of Washington, pro- 
vided the first horn of their dilemma is enacted into law. 

These figures apply to the cities and counties and States of 
every Senator in this body. When we stand here and let 
bills like this pass we are simply reducing taxation to the 
lowest limit upon the citizens of Washington and disregarding 
the rate of taxation or what the amount of taxation is upon our 
own people in our own States and in our own counties and in 
our own cities. I have nothing against the people of Wash- 
ington. I feel that they ought to be treated absolutely fair; 
but they ought not to ask for a lower rate of taxation than is 
paid in any other city in the United States. We ought to be 
fair alike to all taxpayers. We ought to adjust our rates of 
taxation so as to be absolutely fair not only to the people of 
Washington but to the people of all the United States. We 
ought not to take out of the Treasury of the United States the 
nioney taken from all the people by taxation and use it to lift 
the load or the burden from the people of any one city, even 
the city of Washington, which we always like to favor in every 
possible way. 

Mr. President, I ask that the figures furnished me by the 
Library of Congress may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Governmentalcost payments and taz rates for specified States 


1 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, special release 
on “ Financial Statistics of State Governments: 1922. 
Economic Special 


Bankers“ Weis Gente Pinences, Dea. £1, 1928, eso 
tion 4, Vol. XII, No. 14. 


Governmental-cost payments and tax rates for specified cities 


United States papar ement ot Commerce, Bureau Census, 
on “ Financial statistics of cities 4 anon pe 30,000 population and over: 1822, oF 0 
pi Compilation of Ptr can ip tax rates for 177 cities over 30, 000 for gw 4 
ureau of ational Municipal 


of the 


Detroit Government Research (Inc.), in N: Review, 


phe iid ie patina wig Sti be term SE ey 
tor Memphis of $2.10 per hundred dollars for 1922 for city Its corre- 
sponding figures for the other cities are: Denver, $1.14, and W $1.93. 


Mr. BALL. I should like to state to the Senator, if he will 
yield to me 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Tennessee yielded to 
me, but I will yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BALL. I wish to say just a word. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. BALL. In figuring the tax under the gasoline tax bill, 
which has now been placed on Washington, it amounts to 
about $3 upon every inhabitant of Washington. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, the tax 

Mr. BALL. Just one second 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Delaware refers to tha 
gasoline tax bill. We have the same tax imposed in my city 
5 Tennessee and in almost every other city in the United 

tates. 

Mr. BALL. I was trying to explain, if the Senator will 
permit me, that when a 2-cent tax was placed upon gasoline 
in the Senator’s State and in my State and in 14 other States, 
they relieved the citizens of those States of the tax on their 
automobiles. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BALL, Oh, yes. I was just like the Senator, and I 
made that statement on the floor of the Senate, but I had to 
retract it, and so will the Senator if he will investigate the 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have just recently investigated it, 

Mr. BALL. In 14 States that is the case. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Just one moment. I have recently in- 
vestigated the matter, and I desire to say that the people of 
Washington pay a very small tax, I belleve $1 each on their 
cars. They also pay 2 cents a gallon on gasoline and they pay 
a property tax on about one-half of the value of their auto- 
mobiles, 

Mr. BALL. They pay on the full value of their automobiles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the State of Tennessee we pay a 2- 
cent tax on gasoline. I pay—I can only account for a little 
Reo coupe, a very small car—I pay a privilege tax of $18.75, 
and I pay a property tax on about 70 per cent of the value of 
the car. That is the overwhelming difference in the rate of 
taxation on automobiles in my city and in the city of Wash- 
ington. We ought to be fair about these matters; we ought 
not to take the people’s money and apply it to reduce the taxes 
in any one of the cities of our country, not even, as I say, 
in the city of Washington. I think we ought to haye a more 
equitable arrangement about taxes in the city of Washington. 
I think it would be wiser to assess a fair tax against all prop- 
erty, including the Government property, except, perhaps, that 
which is used for parks and graveyards. The Government 
property ought to be taxed just like everybody else’s property. 
Then there would not be any charge of unfairness or im- 
propriety in it, Then the city of Washington could do just 
as any other city does, pay its own way from taxes that come 
from its own property, whether belonging to the Government 
or to anyone else. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say that I believe 
$8,000,000 is decidedly more than the Government’s proportion 
of a just tax that should be applied in the city. For a long 
time the plan of taxation was 50-50, but recently, as a com- 
promise, it was made 60-40, and now it is proposed to make a 
lump-sum contribution from the Federal Government. None 
of these plans form a proper basis of taxation. The fiscal 
system ought to be put upon a right principle, and that prin- 
ciple is that all property, whether belonging to the Govern- 
ment or to anyone else, ought to be assessed, and the Govern- 
ment should then pay its taxes to the city of Washington just 
like any other resident of the city. 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to say to the Senator that if he 
will introduce a bill for that purpose I shall be very glad to 
give it my hearty support and endeavor to secure its enactment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think that is the only fair and just 
way to settle the matter, It is too late in the session, how- 
eyer, to do it now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I realize that it is hardly 
worth while to rehash what we discussed in the Senate on 
yesterday with reference to the matter of the assessment of 
taxes in the District of Columbia. In the first place, the 
Senators who are to vote upon the question are not present; 
in the second place, life is too short to convince either the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] or the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purps] that the people of the District of Columbia 
ought to pay as much taxes as people pay in other places. 
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Mr. MeKELLAR. Even in Delaware or Colorado. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator from Delaware on yesterday 
was entirely frank; he admitted that the tax rate here was 
lower than in other places; but he said it ought to be lower be- 
cause the people here did not have certain governmental func- 
tions to perform for themselves; that the Congress and the 
President performed that duty for them, and it ought to be 
done at the expense of the people outside of the city, of course. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should like to make a state- 
ment so as not to be misquoted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When the Senator from Delaware shall 
have made his statement, I will read the statement which he 
previously made, I do not expect to rely upon memory. He 
may proceed and make his statement, and I will then read what 
he said on yesterday. 

Mr. BALL. I said that if the people of Washington should 
pay all of the expense, the expense of the Government here 
would not be as great as it would be in the States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator was opposed to making 
these people bear that expense, and therefore he was not in 
favor of making them pay as much taxes as the people pay in 
the States. That is the conclusion, is it not? 

Mr. BALL. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator want the people here to 
pay as much taxes as the people pay in Delaware? 

Mr. BALL. All I want the people of the District of Columbia 
to do is pay taxes in accordance with a law to be properly 
prepared and reported by a legislative committee of Congress. 
I differ somewhat from the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKettar]}. I believe there is only one fair basis of taxation 
for the District of Columbia, and we must come to that in the 
end; and that is that a fair rate be fixed by equalizing the taxes 
on property by assessment and the other taxes which the 
people pay with the taxes which are paid by the States; and 
then let the Government appropriate freely, more or less, as 
may be necessary to make this the greatest and most beautiful 
city in the world. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator does not answer 
the question, and I do not care to yield for a speech that deals 
with the beauty of Washington. 

Mr. BALL. What is the question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The question was, Does the Senator be- 
lieve the people of Washington ought to pay as high taxes 
proportionately as the people of Delaware pay—Jjust yes or no? 

Mr. BALL. Well 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, I knew the Senator did not, and 
therefore there is no use to talk further about that. Of course, 
I realize 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I think they should. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Actually? 

Mr. BALL. Actually, 

Mr, CARAWAY. ‘Then, how, in the name of common sense, 
ean the Senator vote for his own amendment which is in- 
tended to make them pay only about 50 cents on the hundred 
dollars when people in Delaware pay $3 on the $100? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I own property in Delaware and 
own property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not know the Senator owned any 
in Delaware. 

Mr. BALL. According to the valuation of the property in 
the two places, I pay 14 per cent more taxes in the District of 
Columbia than I do in Delaware. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On the same valuation? 

Mr. BALL. On the valuation that I would place on the 
property. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know how that comes 
about. The Senator has either been mulcted in the District 
of Columbia or he is dodging his taxes in Delaware, because 
the rate in Delaware is $3 and the rate in Washington is 
$1.20, yet he pays 14 per cent more with a rate of $1.20 than 
he does with a rate of $3. That is a peculiar way of figuring 
that nobody except a member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, perhaps, could comprehend. It is so absolutely absurd 
that if it happened anywhere else—and I desire to observe the 
requirements of parliamentary procedure—it would make 
everybody smile, but of course happening here, we must be 
serious about it. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to state in explanation 

Mr. CARAWAY. It needs an explanation. 

Mr. BALL. That the property in Delaware is outside of 
the city limits, of course, while in Washington I pay the city 
taxes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think the tax assessor ever found 
the Senator, else he would not be able to make that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said the property in Dela- 
ware was outside of the city entirely. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; but the State rate is higher than 
that. I do not know anything about how one may talk to the 
tax assessor of Delaware and avoid paying taxes, but I live in 
a little city of 14,000 people—of course for advertisement pur- 
poses we say we have fifteen and a half thousand—and I own a 
house there; that is, I have an equity in it, and I can get for 
it less than one-third of that which I can get for the place I 
own in the District of Columbia—at least I own an equity in 
it—and yet I actually pay twice as much on that house in 
Jonesboro, Ark., as I do on the property in the District of 
Columbia, for which I can get more than three times as much, 
That is my experience. 

The Senator talks about an automobile tax. We pay a A cent 
gasoline tax in Arkansas, while 2 cents is paid here, In addi- 
tion to that we pay one-half of 1 per cent income tax for State 
purposes on gross income; in addition to that we pay a poll 
tax, in addition to that we pay a water, light, and sewer tax, 
and in addition to that we pay a highway tax. Yet the Senator 
from Delaware wants me to join him in laying on that little 
town down in Arkansas a tax that will be equivalent to $3,500 
in order that the people in the District of Columbia should pay 
50 cents on $100. ` 

Another thing, Senators who come from the West have been 
talking about the tremendous hardships through which agri- 
culture is going now in the West, and yet some of them are 
asking more for the District of Columbia out of the funds of the 
people of the West than they are willing to give them in order 
to rehabilitate the crushed industry of agriculture in all the 
Western and Northwestern States. I would have a contempt 
for the man who wanted to lay taxation on the District of 
Columbia that was excessive; it would be a cowardly thing to 
do because they are without a voice in its levy; but I say they 
ought to pay a fair tax, and they ought not to have anything 
more. They have many advantages that the people in ordinary 
cities do not possess; they have the magnificent parks, and the 
Senator from Delaware has just put through a bill designed to 
increase their number. I am not complaining about that; but 
the parks and the libraries and the museums and art galleries 
and intellectual and amusement centers make Washington an 
exceedingly delightful place in which to live. 

I have seen some live here so long that they forgot they did 
not get their commissions from the District of Columbia and 
absolutely ignored their States, except when they went to them 
to get their names put on the ballot in order to be reelected. 
Of course, I am naming no names and looking at nobody when 
I say it. 

I pay taxes here, and I have had no favors shown me, I 
am sure. I never went to the officers who assess the taxes 
and those who collect them—I have accepted whatever they 
said—and nobody can accuse me of being a sycophant to the 
people of the District of Columbia. I have tried to be just to 
them ; but certainly I have not wanted, as some people I have 
known—again naming no names—to give them everything and 
lay all the burdens elsewhere. 

Now, therefore, no honest man in the District of Columbia 
or out of it, after he takes time to find out what the facts 
are, can afford to say that he wants anybody else to bear his 
burdens. It is not honest to do it; it is not honest for us to 
require some people to bear the burden and other people to be 
excused from their proportionate part of the burden of govern- 
ment. It does not make for good citizenship to do it. People 
who have such things done for them are in some way injured 
by it. 

I do not care anything about arguing particular cases, be- 
cause some people have made up their minds that all their 
affairs are regulated from the District and that the people back 
home have nothing to do; but if the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware should prevail, on a per capita basis, he would 
lay a burden on Wilmington, a city of 120,000 people, of over 
$18,000 in order to relieve the people of the District from 
paying their fair share. Of course, Wilmington is a beautiful 
city; I have been in it. Its streets are somewhat narrower 
than those of Washington, and many of them are not well 
paved. They have a good deal of trouble in trying to pay 
their municipal activities; but, according to the Senator from 
Delaware, let us lay our hand on them and mulct them for 
$18,000 more every year so that the people in the District of 
Columbia shall pay only 50 cents on the hundred dollars, while 
the people in Delaware shall pay $3. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, how much will it cost fhe 
people of Denver? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Colorado disputes every 
figure that is given, and I do not care about making any guess 
at that. All I do know is that it will cost the city of Denver 
a great deal more than they will get out of it. 
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The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barri] repeated an argu- 
ment that these people made to me the first day I came here, 
and I know where he got it; that is, that this should be the 
most beautiful city in the world. Well, of course, while the 
people in some of the States are tottering to ruin, while banks 
are failing and farmers are being driven off of their land, 
ruined, without ability to clothe themselves decently or feed 
themselves properly or send their children to school at all, their 
Senator wants to strip off even that which is left them, in 
order to make this the most beautiful city in the world and 
the city of refuge for every man who does not want to pay his 
taxes. 

The Senator from Colorado referred a minute ago to the act 
of 1922, and I am going back to discuss his reading in the 
Record of that act. If he had read it before—which I take it 
for granted he never did, although he was a conferee—he 
would have known that the tax provisions for the years 1924, 
1925, 1926, and 1927 were provisions that the authorities here 
must assess the property at a certain rate in order to create 
a surplus, so that they could go on a cash basis, and had noth- 
ing on earth to de with the 40-60 provision. Of course, the 
Senator never found that out, and it is no use now to tell him, 
decause it will not impress him. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I call the attention of the Senator to my re- 
marks, in which I said that I did not contend that the 60-40 
basis was established for a period of five years by that law, and 
I repeated that statement on the floor to-day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; the Senator said it was, and then 
he said it was not, as I understood the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator's pardon. The Recorp will 
show. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope it does show, because I used to be 
able to remember what was said, and I should hate to think I 
had gotten so now that I could not at all comprehend the Eng- 
lish language; but I want to be entirely courteous to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. That is not material. I know his view- 
point just as well as I know the way to the door out there. I 
know where his heart lies. s 

If the Senator from Colorado did not intend to say that this 
act bound us, that we were bound by it, I ean not under- 
stand why he was complaining about the House changing it, 
or why he said then that we had a fright to change it now 
because the House had done so. Of course I know what the 
Senator said, and everybody else does who heard it; and I 
know another thing: I have heard, ever since I have been 
here, all this talk, “If you will just wait and propose a 
measure we will vote for it.” We voted for a measure here 
in 1921, and it was killed somewhere between here and the 
other House. I refer to the Jones bill. The tax bill was 
written here, and the conferees surrendered it. 

The amendment we are discussing undertakes to say that 
this amount shall be $14,000,000. There are other provisions 
in the acts so that when it is all through it will cost about 
$18,000,000 or $19,000,000 with the four and a half million 
dollars that is sought to be covered in those other acts. I 
do not want the District to pay a cent more than is fair. I 
would not vote to have it pay a cent more than is fair. I 
am not seeking to lay excessive taxes on myself. I have paid 
taxes until it seems to me that is about all I haye been able 
to do; but I do not want to make this a place where people 
may pay no taxes, or comparatively none, and the people 
somewhere else must make up the deficit. 

The amendment offered in the committee proposes to strike 
out $8,000,000 and insert $14,000,000, and then, as the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] says, with a contradictory 
statement— 


Or in lieu thereof, 40 per cent of each of the following sums, 
except those herein directed to be paid otherwise. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is about $11,200,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobody knows what it would mean if it 
were enacted. The only thing that is perfectly apparent is 
that they want to make somebody else pay the tax. Which- 
ever way will get the most out of them is the correct measure, 
and whatever will let the District pay the least meets their 
entire indorsement. 

Ordinarily, it is unwise to legislate on appropriation bills. 
I was a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
for a while in the House, and we tried to legislate, and every 
measure that we put through, that would have been somewhat 
remedial, died. The only legislation that has been at all effec- 
tive, or certainly the only legislation dealing with taxes, had 
to be put upon appropriation bills. It has to be there now, or 
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it will not become law. I should be perfectly willing to write 
into this bill what is fair, and then agree that before another 
District bill shall come up there shall be a perfectly fair tax 
bill passed. I do not know; it may be entirely proper, but I 
do not know why there should be an estate tax or an inheritance 
tax in the States and none here. I know people who have had 
fictitious residences in the District of Columbia, made their - 
money in some State, and when they died it was discovered for 
the first time that they were not citizens there, but were citizens 
here, and they thus avoided paying estate taxes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry both to the Chair and to the Senator from Arkansas. In- 
asmuch as this is a double-barreled amendment, providing both 
for the 50-50 plan and for the 60-40 plan, can we not have 
the amendment divided and each part voted on separately—first 
the $14,000,000, and second the 40 per cent of the $29,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word, if the Senator is through. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was practically through. I had not quite 
completed what I had expected to say, but I will yield the floor 
at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I thought the Senator was 
through. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all right. I hope the Senator will 
proceed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word with reference to this amendment. I think I ought 
to say it in fairness te the Senator in charge of the bill, because 
I suppose I was more responsible for the adoption of the amend- 
ment in the form it is in than any other Senator, and I am 
willing to take the responsibility. 

The amendment is perfectly plain to me, It is really to meet 
the parliamentary situation which confronts the Senate that 
that amendment was put in the form that it is in. Of course, 
no one expects the proposition to be adopted in the form it is in 
as proposed by the committee, and no one expects the bill to 
pass without going to conference; and so, from my standpoint, 
the amendment was framed as it is to meet the parliamentary 
situation that confronts the Senate and the House upon any 
measure that goes to conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what would happen if the 
House agreed to the Senate amendments instead of sending the 
bill to conference? Would not this appropriation then be in a 
very peculiar situation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is such a remote con- 
tingency that I do not care to take the time of the Senate to 
discuss it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It frequently happens, however, that the 
House does accept the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It never has happened, in my 
years of experience here, that the House has accepted an ap- 
propriation bill with all the amendments of the Senate put on 
it; so there can be no question but that this bill is going to go 
to conference. 

This is the situation: The House adopted in its bill a provi- 
sion that does away with the law that we passed a couple of 
years ago that we thought would be permanent, or at least 
would be in force for some years, determining the basis of taxa- 
tion in the District on the basis of 60—40. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting him. 
The Senator said, as I understood him, “which we thought 
would be permanent, or at least for some time, as fixing the 
basis of taxation.” I did not believe it. I thought it was a 
very unjust and a very capricious and arbitrary manner of 
determining the relative amounts to be paid by the District 
and by the Government. I have opposed that plan, as I have 
opposed the 50-50 plan, and have continued and shall con- 
tinue to do so until we have a rational system which imposes 
a fair rate of taxation upon the property in the District of 
Columbia. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably I had better say, then, 
that some of us thought it would be a little bit permanent. 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is better. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not sure but that I have 
a good deal of sympathy for the position of the Senator from 
Utah; but we have been having a controversy every year for 
several years with reference to this matter of the contribution 
of the District, and I know that a couple of years ago we 
adopted a provision—I think we passed a bill through the 
Senate, and then we put it onto the appropriation bill—and 
we worked for many days in the conference trying to get a 
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proposition that we could agree upon, and finally we did agree 
upon the preposition relating to 60-40, with the various pro- 
visions contained in it. 

I will say frankly that I had no understanding that this legis- 
lation was to continue in force for any definite or fixed period; 
but I think it was the general hope, at any rate, of everybody 
that it did fix the basis of our dealings with the District for 
some years. 

Mr. MCKEELAR. Mr. President, If the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, ff that was true why did the Senator in 
this amendment report the old 50-50 plan? 

Mr. J0 NES of Washington. Oh, that has nothing to do with 
what I have just been talking about. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. “Yes; that is the pending amendment. If 
the Senator was so much in favor of letting the 60-40 plan 
continue as he says he was, why did he propose an amendment, 
aud have it adopted by the committee, which first put back the 
50-50 plan which had been discarded? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not say 
that I was in favor of this plan continuing. I said that some 
of us hoped that it would, and we did hope so. 

Mr. "McKELLAR. Then why uproot it by proposing to re- 
store the 50-50, basis? 

‘Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that so far as I am personally concerned I was pretty strongly 
in ‘favor of the 50-50 basis, and I am frank to say so, and 
I stated to the people of my State that I was, and 1 want 
to say that I got no more applause for anything I sald than I 
did for that. They have not complained and they are not 
complaining about the development of the Capital of their 
country, in which they feel that they are just as much inter- 
ested as any citizen of the'District of Columbia. After several 
years of controversy, however, asa matter of compromise we 
finally agreed upon a basis of 60-40, and, as I say, some of us 
hoped that it would continue for a while, but we are con- 
fronted now with a controversy, and. I want to refer briefly to 
what we are confronted with in a legislative way and what we 
are attempting to meet. 

The House, as Senators know, has adopted a provision carry- 
ing a lump sum 6f'$8,000,000. In other words, so far as their 
bill went and so far as they could go they did away with the 
60—40 plan and put in their bill a proposal to appropriate a lump 
sum. So far as the terms of their bill are concerned the 60-40 
plan is not in it at all, and could not be considered in con- 
ference if we took no other course than to change the amount 
of $8,000,000. 

‘Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much interested in the Sena- 
tor's explanation about having the 60-50 proposal! in his amend- 
ment, and, at the same time, the 60-40 proposal. ‘I can not 
think that the Senator had any idea of trading with the House 
when he put that amendment in. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to tell the Senate 
frankly what I had in mind when I offered this amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I hope the Senator will, 

‘Mr. JONES of Washington. That is exactly what I am going 
to do. As the bill came to us from the House, it provided for 
a contribution of 88.000, 000 upon the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’ toward carrying on the public business of the District 
of Columbia, That was the only matter in the bill in that 
regard. There was no 60-40 plan in it at all. 

If we strike out the 88,000,000 and put in the $14,000,000 
and nothing èlse, that means the abandonment of the other, 
and the conferees could not consider the 60-40 proposition. In 
other words, it would leave only the straight proposition as to 
the amount of the contribution by the Federal Government 
toward the expenses of the District of Columbia. If we strike 
out the $8,000,000 and put in the appropriation upon the basis 
of the 60-40, then we will leave in issue the proposition of 
the 60-40. But if we should find that the House conferees 
would not accept the 60-40 proposition at all, it seemed to 
the parliamentarians with whom we consuited that all we 
could have would be the $8,000,000° contribution toward the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, or any amount less than 
that. 

In other words, if we did nothing except change the $8,000,000 
and put in az other sum it would mean the absolute abandon- 
ment of tue principle of the 60-40 ratio. If we cut out the 
$8,000,000 and put in the 60-40, then that would leave us the 
‘60-40 in issue, with a possibility or probability or likelihood of 
our losing the 60-40 and not being able to get anything more 
‘than the $8,000,000, 

‘I thought we had better werd it so that we would have the 
whole matter in issue. Some of us think that $8,000,000 is not 


a.sufficient contribution on the part of the Federal Government 
toward the expenses of the District. of Columbia, and I wanted 
to be in à position’ in conference where we would have some 
chance, at any rate, of getting a little bit nearer, if we had to 
take the lump-sum contribution, toward what we thought the 
National Government ought to contribute than we would be if 
we simply had the $8,000,000 in Issue. 

For that reason on that proposition we struck out the 
88.000, 000 and put in the 514,000,000, so that we wonld have a 
leeway between 88,000,000 and 514,000,000, but we also wanted 
to have an opportunity to consider the retention of the 60-40 
proposition, and the only way we could have that under con- 
sideration by the conferees was to put it in. So we inserted 
it in order to have both propositions before the conference: com- 
mittee, so that the Senate conferees would not be limited to 
just one thing. ‘ 

Of course, if the Senate desires to take a definite stand for 
the abolishment of the 00-40 ratio established by what was 
supposed to be general or permanent legislation until changed 
in the regular parliamentary way it will strike out that 
feature of the amendment; but if the Senate does not desire to 
take that position, and desires to express its desire that the 
60-40 ratio may stand, and still leave the Senate conferees 
with an opportunity, if they find the House conferees adamant 
against that, to get a little bit more contribution than $8,000,000 
for the support of the District it will leave in the bill tha 
$14,000,000 provision and also the 60-40 proposition. 

‘Personally, I do not believe that $8,000,000 is the just pro- 
portion the National Government should contribute toward the 
maintenance of the District of Columbia. So I suggested this 
proposition and urged it before the committee in order that 
both of the propositions might be considered by the conferees, 
I believed it was wise from a legislative point. I believed it 
was wise from the standpoint of the people of the District of 
Columbia, 

‘With many of the suggestions made with reference to the 
fixing of the really proper basis of taxation between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the National Government I am in 
sympathy, and yet I believe that the people of the country 
want us to pursue even a liberal policy toward the District of 
Columbia ‘and toward the people here. 

‘I am not going into that phase of it. I have no doubt every 
Senator has made up his mind with reference to it. I simply 
wanted to take whatever responsibility there may be for hav- 
ing this amendment in this form. I think it is perfectly plain. 
It at least is perfectly plain to me. It simply proposes, ‘first, 
that there shall be in conference the question of the lump sum, 
as to whether it shall be $8,000,000 or something more than 
that, up to $14,000,000. 

It is also desired that the conferees have an opportunity to 
consider whether or not we want to do away. entirely with the 
60—40 proposition. Of course, as I said awhile ago, if the 
Senate desires to say that we want that done away with tha 
proposal will be voted out and nothing will be left at issue in 
the conference except the question of the contribution that 
shall be made. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, could not that sum have 
been reduced to $6,000,000 just as well as raised to $14,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. Then, of course, 
there could have been an issue between ‘$6,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. T think the committee was not in favor. of that. 
Of course, if the Senate is in favor of a smaller amount df 
contribution, four or five million, whatever it may be, the 
Senate will vote such a provision in, and then we will have 
‘that at issue between the House and the Senate in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair has had no 
opportunity to answer the parliamentary inquiry propounded 
by the Senator from Tennessee. = 

Mr. -McKELUAR. I would like very much to have an 
answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is a motion to strike 
out and insert. Undoubtedly the part to be inserted presents 


two questions, but the rule of the Senate provides that ff the 


question in debate contains several propositions any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and 
insert, whith shall not be divided. So the Chair is compelled 
‘to answer the question of the Senator from Tennessee in the 
negative, that it can not be divided; but the proposal of the 
committee can be amended if the Senate shall desire to 


“amend it. 


Mr. MCKELUAR. Mr. President, in order that we may have 


it before us I move to strike out of the proposed committee 


amendment, in line 5, „814,000,000 or in lieu thereof.” That 


would divide the question. In other words, that would leave 
the amendment this way: It would strike out the 58,000,000“ 
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and insert “40 per cent of each of the following sums, except 
those herein directed to be paid otherwise.” In other words, 
the striking out of the “$14,000,000, or in lieu thereof” would 
properly divide the amendment. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite sure that I appre- 
hend the meaning of the Senator from Tennessee. I invite his 
attention to the fact that, if his motion shall prevail, as I under- 
stand it it would call for a 40 per cent contribution from the 
Treasury of the United States for each of the items carried by 
this bill except those herein directed to be paid otherwise. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I am in favor of the House provision, 
but the Senator will see that there are two propositions there. 
The first is the $14,000,000, and the second is the 40-60 per 
cent proposition. 

Mr. KING. The Senator moves to strike out the words “in 
lieu thereof 40 per centum ”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; just “ $14,000,000, or in lieu thereof.” 
If my amendment were adopted, then the question would arise 
on the motion to strike out the “ $8,000,000” and insert the 
words “40 per centum of each of the following sums”; in 
other words, establishing the present system. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think I can agree to the 
amendment offered by the Senator. Personally, I prefer to 
strike out the “ $14,000,000.” Then, if it is necessary to segre- 
gate the amendment offered, we can strike out the following 
words, “or in lieu thereof 40 per centum of each of the follow- 
ing sums, except those herein directed to be paid otherwise,” 
and then, of course, restore the $8,000,000. In that way it 
would give us the same provision contained in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit, then the 
words “or in lieu thereof” would have no meaning in the act. 
Let us suppose the 40 per cent proposition were adopted, so 
as to make it read, That in order to defray the expenses of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, 40 per centum of each of the following sums, except those 
herein directed to be paid otherwise, is appropriated.” That 
is a complete amendment. In order to complete that amend- 
ment so as to make it read in that way, we would have to strike 
out “$14,000,000, or in lieu thereof.” That would be the way 
to divide it. 

Mr. KING. As I understand what the Senator is seeking, it 
is to strike out the $14,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And the $8,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am just moving to strike out the 
$14,000,000 now and divide the question. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if he wants to 
strike out the $14,000,000, and then wants to adhere to the 
recommendation of the Senate committee to strike out the 
$8,000,000, and then commit us to a policy of 40 per cent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. I regret that apparently I am ut- 
terly unable to make my meaning clear. I am in favor of 
amending the amendment by striking out the $14,000,000. Then 
I am going to join the Senator from Utah, I believe, in voting 
down the committee amendment, after I have amended it by 
striking out the $14,000,000. I do not see how I can express it 
any more clearly. 

Mr. KING. That is all right, if the Senator succeeds in 
accomplishing both results; but it seems to me, if the Senator 
will pardon me, that the wiser way would be to disagree to 
the entire amendment, which would then leave us the House 
provision appropriating $8,000,000, which we could add to or 
subtract from, as our judgment might determine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator would rather have it that 
way, I have no objection. I am opposed to all of them. 

Mr. KING. The Senator and I seek the same objective but 
by different routes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Before the Senators propose any further 
amendments or modifications of the pending amendment, I 
merely want to call their attention to the fact that the Senate 
has already added four and a half million dollars to the 
amount appropriated under the bill as it came from the House. 
If the $8,000,000 is in the minds of Senators as a proper amount 
to contribute, they should carry with that the thought that the 
bill, as approved by the Senate up to date, carries in round 
figures $30,000,000, as against $26,000,000, as it came from the 
House. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that, in my judgment, 
a contribution of 25 or 30 per cent from the Treasury of the 
United States would be a fair amount to be paid by the Federal 
Government under the present circumstances. That is my 
judgment. I think a payment by the Federal Government of 
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$8,000,000 would be sufficient to meet the demands of justice, 
notwithstanding the large increases which have been made by 
the Senate. Of course, we will bear in mind the fact that the 
Senator has an amendment which, if he has not offered it, I 
understand he intends offering, which will take $4,000,000 or 
more, which is a sort of floating fund, anchored neither in the 
heavens nor on the earth, something like Mahomet’s coffin, sup- 
posed to be taken out of the Treasury of the United States and 
turned over to the District. I make no comment upon the jus- 
tice or propriety of that proposition; but if I am in error in 
assuming that is the purpose of the Senator I shall be glad to 
be corrected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amendment to which the Senator refers 
was offered by me. It has not as yet been acted upon. It 
makes disposition of and fixes the status of the amount of ac- 
cumulation which now rests in the Treasury of the United 
States. No one can dispute its existence. The money is found 
to be there, but it can not be used for any purpose until the 
Congress takes action. The Senate has already taken action—— 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that fact. 

Mr. PHIPPS. By declaring that it belongs to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the opinion just expressed by 
the Senator from Utah and the opinion of other Senators about 
me, I withdraw the amendment which I offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee is withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe that I am not satisfied 
with stating in the bill the precise amount in dollars and cents 
to be contributed by the Federal Government. I attempted yes- 
terday to make my position clear when I stated that I thought 
the property of the District should have imposed upon it a fair 
and reasonable tax. If that shall raise only $20,000,000 or 
$15,000,000, then my position is that the Federal Government 
should pay the balance, whether it be $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. 

I share with the able Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
in the pride which he said his constituents away off on the 
Pacific coast have in this magnificent Capital. We are all 
proud of our Capital. But our pride in the Capital ought not 
to close our minds to legislation which would be just and fair. 
The people of the District of Columbia ought to be proud of the 
District and they ought to be willing to make their fair con- 
tribution to the maintenance of the municipality from which 
they derive benefits greater than derived from any municipality 
in the United States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I merely wish to suggest that the Senator’s 
pride in the Capital ought not also to blind him to the fact that 
other people have a right to keep something that they worked 
for and earned, and they should have a little chance to raise 
their families and educate their children and put a roof over 
their heads. They ought not to be stripped absolutely naked in 
order to uphold the pride one might have in the magnificent 
city called the Capital. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That seems to have been overlooked 
altogether. 

Mr. KING. We all have, of course, a just pride in the Capi- 
tal of the United States. But, as I was observing, our pride 
in the Capital should not manifest itself in unjust legislation 
from which the masses of the people of the United States have 
to suffer. The people of the District of Columbia, I assert, 
have the best governed city in the United States. The District 
Committees of both the House and the Senate give as much, 
if not more, attention to the interests of the city of Wash- 
ington than is given by the city councils and commissions of 
most of the municipalities of the United States. As chairman 
of the District Committee, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bart] has given days and weeks and months of his service 
to the affairs of the District, Other Senators upon the Senate 
District Committee give very much of their time. I shall not 
speak of myself, but I know that other Senators sacrifice of 
their time, sacrifice perhaps their duties upon other commit- 
tees, in order to perform the work that is assigned to them 
as members of the District Committee. So that the people of 
the District of Columbia are getting, I repeat, the best munic- 
ipal government of any city in the United States. 

The people of the District have greater advantages in many 
ways than the people of other cities in the United States. 
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Why should the people of Arkansas and the people of Dela- 
ware be assessed to pay deficits arising from the failure of the 
people of the District to pay a fair and just tax? 

I repeat; Mr. President, that we must have a fair system of 
taxation here. The bill unfortunately dees not provide that, 
and we may be compelled to vote upon the alternative, the 40 
per cent or a. fixed amount, $8,000,000: or $6,000,000 o any 
other sum. Rather than vote for the 40 per cent plaw I shall 
vote for the $8,000,000; I believe that if the people of the 
District paid a fair tax the Federal Government would not be 
compelled to contribute even $8,000,000 in an appropriation bill 
that carries less than $30,000,000. In other words, I believe 
that a fair tax paid by the people of the District: of Columbia 
to-day would raise more than 530,000,000. 

The Government will soon be spending millions of dollars 
here for the erection of new buildings. A bill is pending now 
and is being pressed by a number of Senators, one of them the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp], carrying $50,000,000 for 
new public buildings in the District of Columbia. Whom do 
they immediately benefit? The inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia, the property owners of the District. In anticipation 
of the expenditure of $50,000,000 already there has been an ac- 
cretion: to the preperty value of real estate within the District. 
That is being urged as one of the reasons for the extortionate 
rents which are being charged by the landlords of the District 
of Columbia. “We are going to have more people here. We 
are going to have $50,000,000 spent by the Government soon and 
it will bring more people. It will give employment to more 
individuals, It will put more money into circulation. There- 
fore the property becomes more valuable, and our rents: must 
be that much higher.“ It is a logical argument. Spending 
$50,000,000 more in the District undoubtedly will enhance the 
valne of real estate: So the people of the District of Columbia 
ought to be compelled, if they are: unwilling, to pay a fair tax 
for the maintenance of the city. 

I wish we had a bill before us that required the assessment 
of the property at the fair cash value and the imposition of a 
reasonable tax levy, perhaps 2 or 2.5 or 8 per cent upon the 
fair cash value of the property of the District, not only the 
personal property and the real estate, but the intangible assets, 
which I believe aggregate millions and millions of dollars and 
which are hidden by the tax dodgers who take refuge in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I have been interested for a good many 
years in this problem, which affects the interests of every 
property owner and taxpayer in the country. The Senator is 
a member of the District Committee and conversant with the 
problem. Is it not the theory of the 60-40 plan that the Govern- 
ment and the property owners pay upon the basis of the area 
owned by the Government and the private-property owners?’ 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I have heard 
that suggested, but I cam not state what is the reason. The 
Senator will recall that we superseded the 50-50 basis. I do 
not think the aequisitions of the Gevernment during the transi- 
tion from 50-50 to 60-40 would justify the assumption that it 
was based upon the acreage, and yet I can not answer the 
Senator one way or the other. 

Mr. McNARY. I have never been able to satisfy myself as to 
what is the proper basis. The theught occurred to me that out 
through the West, in the 13 Western States known as the pub- 
lie-land States, an accurate calculation shows that 62 per cent 
of the area is owned by the Government and 38 per cent is 
owned by private ownership. The Government's property is 
untaxed and untaxable. The Government does not contribute 
one cent toward the upkeep and maintenance of those State gov- 
ernments: More than that, most of the reads that are built on 
Government-owned lands are made at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the State. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and the States pay to potice them, too. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the fact in that part of the great 
public domain known as the States of Washington and Colo- 
rado. Now, we find in the Senators from those States the 
champions of this iniquitous system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am wondering if it is not just as fair for the 
Government to contribute to the upkeep of the administration 
of the affairs of the State of Colorado and the State of Wash- 
ington and the other 11 publie-land States as it is to help to 
pay the upkeep of privately owned lands in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has made a very fine argument. 

Mr. McNARY. I propounded a question. Furthermore, to 
carry out the analogy and show the unfairness to the western 


people I undertake to say that if the Government’s activities 

were not bound up in the District of Columbia it would be a 

mere pasture, and the only thing that imparts value to the 

privately owned land in the District is the expenditure of 

eee money and the salaries. that flow from Government activ« 
es. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. McNARY. That does not give any value to the publicly 
owned land at all in the West, because it is idle land. That is 
all the more reason why the Government should contribute 
— roe proportion to the upkeep of the governments in those 

If the Senator from Utah is not familiar with that situation, 
I would like to ask the distinguished Senator who has the 
bill in charge, and who comes from Colorado, if he does not 
believe that the taxpayers of Colorado are entitled to the same 
consideration that is given the owners of private property in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to surrender the floor and have 
my friend from Colorado answer the question of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it seems strange to me that 
the debate on an appropriation bill should take a personal 
turn, as though the Senator from Washington or the Senator 
from Colorado or the Senator from Delaware were responsible 
or accountable for the action the Congress has taken in the 
past and now in the present and were solely responsible with 
reference to the distribution of the expenses necessary to main- 
tain the Government. 

I have contended on the floor of the Senate as long as threa 
years ago for some basis upon which a fair distribution of the 
burden might be fixed. I suggested the very thought that has 
now been brought forward by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MocKerrar], that there should be a valuation of the usable 
Government property within the District limits, and that com- 
pared to the private property, and the rates or proportions 
fixed aceording to that finding. I state frankly that I did not 
at that time even find one supporter. I remember that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] was very prompt in 
saying that that was a proposal which could not have consid- 
eration for one minute, that no one in the House would at all 
consider such a proposition. 

We are in this situation. The Senator from Oregon may not 
have been in the Chamber at the time, but, as I stated before, 
the law which was enacted in 1922 was enacted in as nearly a 
definite form to settle a disputed question for a period of time 
as it was possible to do, It was understood by the citizens. of 
the District as represented by their associations that no change 
in the proportionate rate of contribution of 60-40 could be made 
without legislative action; that such a provision could not 
under the rules of either House be attached to an appropriation 
bill. That law has been in force and effect for two years, and 
no legislative action has been had. Suddenly, without warning, 
comes a motion on the floor of the House of Representatives to 
change the proportionate contribution as written into the bill 
by the committee which prepared the bill, and to substitute a 
lump sum for the established 60—40 basis. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that does not touch my in- 
quiry. More than three years ago I made complaint against 
unjust discrimination favorable to the property owners in tha 
District, much along the same line as I have briefly stated to- 
day. I have never observed any effort to enact corrective 
legislation in these three years. If the Senator from Colorado 
admits that; the people here are favorably treated as com- 
pared with those who privately own property in his own 
State, which he must admit, then it is high time, and it has 
been for a number of years, for us to get together and enact 
some legislation that will protect the people living out im his 
State and other western States that have a great area of 
untaxed property so that they may be put on the same favor- 
able footing as are the people in the District of Columbia. I 
should like to have a promise that something of that kind 
will be done. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have contended that it is not the province 
of the Appropriations Committee to deal with this question. 
I have said on the floor here that I was quite willing and 
anxious to support the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Keriar] or any other Senator who will devise some workable 
plan that will deal exact justice or as nearly as may be in 
the matter, but the Appropriations Committee have attempted 
to deal with this point, which has been brought up by the 
other House through action on the floor without a record vote. 
If it be the sense of the Senate to approve the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations and allow this disputed question 
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to go to conference, I shall do my best to see that the 60-40 
basis is maintained until legislative action can be had, but 
I should be quite willing to be and should like to be relieved 
of the responsibility and the work of attempting to deal with 
this question in conference if that were possible. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado a question. Dees he think the basis of 60-40 is fair to 
the taxpayers of the country generally outside of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe it to be fair in view of the fact 
that the majority of the residents of the District ef Columbia 
are Government employees who are either living in apartment 
houses, boarding houses, or hotels, who have no taxable prop- 
erty, and yet are the ones who derive the benefit from the 
public improvements for which some one has to pay. Their 
children use the public schools. 

Mr. McNARY. I assumed that the majority of the tax- 
payers owning private property were not in the employ of the 
Government; buf, at any rate, I want to propound a further 
question to the Senator. If he contends that 60 per cent is a 
proper proportion for the taxpayers to pay in comparison with 
the public generally, does he think the people out in his State, 
where more than half the property is publicly owned, should 
have any contribution from the Government? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The people in the District are paying their 
Federal taxes in addition to their property taxes in the District 
of Columbia. The people who live here or who have their 
homes here or their business here, pay into the Federal Treas- 
ury very much more than the people of many of the States 
pay by way of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that; but that is hardly an an- 
swer to the question. I want to know if the basis which the 
committee used in arriving at the allocation of 60-40 is en- 
tirely upon the theory of acreage controlled, respectively, by 
the Federal Government and private citizens? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; not so far as I am aware. When I came 
here I found the proportion 50-50. Assuming that in 1919 
the proportion of land ownership was 50-50; the relation be- 
tween private property and Federal property has changed to 
the extent that the private investment has gone ahead by leaps 
and bounds, whereas that of the Government has remained 
almost stationary. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was one argument for the 60-40 basis. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it not true, though, that the area is one 
of the factors taken into consideration in arriving at the basis 
of taxation? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can not say it is; I am not informed as to 
that. I wish to say to the Senator that had I been a 
member of the legislative committee having to do with the 
District of Columbia, and this had been a problem for the 
committee, I think I should have addressed myself to the 
study of the subject. I am not, however, a member of that 
committee. I have only had to deal with the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, and I have not made a definite study 
of this subject. I haye not sent out to other cities in order 
to find how their taxation compares with the tax payments 
which are made here. Some other Senators, who are members 
of the committee, have done that. ‘ 

Mr. McNARY. I have heard it repeated here on the floor, 
and I think by the very able Senator from Colorado, that the 
Government makes its contributions because of the large 
ownership of Government property within the confines of the 
District. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is one of the elements. N 

Mr. McNARY. Very well 

Mr. PHIPPS. There is another element, namely, the fact 
that the children of the employees of the Government must be 
provided with schools. There are also other elements. 

Mr. McNARY. Then may I ask the Senator from Colorado 
another question? In his State more than 50 per cent of the 
domain lying within the confines of the State is owned by the 
Government. Is it not fair, then, that the Government should 
eontribute its proportion to the maintenance of that State 
government the same as it does in the Disrict of Columbia? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a very broad question. 

Mr. McNARY, It is a very simple question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The question involves so much that I can not 
answer it offhand. As the Senator perhaps knows, I con- 
tended that it was unfair that the taxable property of the 
State should be called upon to bear the burden of building 
publie roads on the public domain and succeeded in having an 
amendment adopted so as to cover that situation. The people 
of Colorado, while they contend that the State should have 
been allowed to own and dispose of its own property, have 


never to my knowledge made any complaint as to the pro- 
portionate contribution to the expenses of the upkeep of the 
National Capital. I have the first complaint to receive from 
a resident of Colorado to that effect. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the 
Senator from Colorado a question. A hasty calculation slows 
that the people in the Senator's State, Colorado, will be called 
upon to pay about $120,000 of taxes to make up this sum for 
the District of Columbia. Does the Senator from Colorado 
think that he ought to impose an additional burden upon the 
people of his own State, in view of the fact that the rate of 
taxation now in the city of Washington is just about one-half 
of what it is in the Senator's own State? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, says 
“an additional burden,” assuming that there is some other 
burden to which this is added. That is one statement. The 
other is the flat assertion that taxation here is about 50 per 
cent of what it is in my home city, the city of Denver. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I said the State of Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well, the State of Colorado. As I re- 
marked on the floor yesterday, it is almost impossible to 
obtain proper comparative figures when questions affecting real 
estate and property valuation are under consideration. ‘The 
Senator from Delaware on the floor yesterday gave two- in- 
stances where property in the District had been mortgaged for 
enormous amounts, and yet when it came to a sale the cash 
price—the actual value at which the two properties exchanged 
hands—was less than 10 per cent above the amount of the 
assessed valuation of those properties, 

Mr. President, the attempt is made, in the consideration of 
an appropriation bill, to legislate en taxation. I contend that 
this is not the proper time nor the proper place to take such 
action. There is not sufficient opportunity to study the ques- 
tion. Senators can not get down to an intelligent discussion 
and consi tion of the problem of taxation in this manner. 
I contend that that should be done after the consideration and 
action of a legislative committee, for the question is within the 
provinee of such a committee. 

At this point I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee if those who are opposed to the action of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in having written the first amend- 
ment into the bill desire to continue the discussion for any 
length of time, or are they ready to vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; we are ready to vote, and I have no 
doubt will vote immediately. I merely wish to say a word 
further: The Senator has said he had no proper figures from 
his own State. I have presented to the Senate this afternoon 
figures showing the tax rate. It is just about double what it 
is here in the District. My question was very pertinent, for 
it seems to me that the Senator is imposing an additienal 
burden of about $120,000—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. What is the original burden on which the 
additional burden is added? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is Colorado’s proportion of the 
$14,000,000 which the Senator is seeking to impose upon the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What is the proper burden if that is an addi- 
tional burden? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is a proper burden, that is for the 
Senator to say. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What should be the entire burden? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can take his own course 
about that. My judgment is that, in view of the fact that the 
tax rate in the city of Washington is only $1.20, which is about 
one-half of what it is in the city of Denver, including State, 
county, and city taxation, the Senator ought not to seek to 
impose this additional burden upon the people of his own State. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am ready to vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are ready to vote, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I am not advised as to the form which the amendment 
has taken and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment now pending and about to be voted upon. 

The Respinge CLERK. On page 1, line 5, after the date June 
30, 1925,” the committee propose to strike out “$8,000,000.” and 
to Insert in lieu thereof, $14,000,000, or in lieu thereof 40 per 
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cent of each of the following sums, except those herein directed 
to be paid otherwise.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrruax] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. HARRELD. Has the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not 
voted. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCoraick], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SPENCER. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD], the Senator from Washington [Mr. DuL], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ApAMs] are engaged on business 
of the Senate in the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Stantex] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirm- 
ative). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not 
voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is necessarily absent, and I 
have promised to take care of him for the day. I find that I 
can transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot]. I do so and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I am paired with the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 24, as follows: 


YHAS—31 
Ball e Keyes Reed, Pa 
Bayard Ernst Lodge Sheppard 
Brandegee ‘ess Me ey Spencer 
Bursum Fletcher Moses Sterling 
Cameron Hale Oddie Warren 
Capper Harreld Pepper Watson 
Cummins a n Phipps Willis 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, 
NAYS—24 
Borah Geor Kin Shipstead 
Brookhart Ha McKellar Smith 
Caraway Heflin every. Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Nor Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Kendrick Shields Wheeler 
NOT YVOTING—41 

Adams Frazier Smoot 
Ashurst Gerry Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Glass N Stanley 
Bruce Goodin No Stephens 
Colt Greene Overman Swanson 
Couzens Howell Owen Underwood 
Dill Johnson, Calif. Pittman Wadsworth 

ge Ladd Ralston Weller 
Edwards La Follette Ransdell 

Elkins root Shortridge 

Fernald McCormick Simmons 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 7, lines 5, 6, and 7, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the following words: 
of which not more than $1,000 shall be available for enforcement of 
the act entitled “An act for the relief of street-car motormen,” 
approved March 8, 1905. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to know the reason 
for that amendment. The House provided $1,000, as I under- 
stand, and it is increased to $5,000, 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, this provision was offered as 
an amendment on the floor of the House presumably to take 
care of the requirement of the law that street cars must have 
inclosed fronts for the protection of the motormen. Why it 
should be necessary to set aside $1,000 out of the $5,000 
allotted to that office for that special purpose was beyond the 
understanding of our committee. There was no hearing on the 
question. There was no evidence submitted. The amendment 
was merely offered on the floor of the House. Striking this 
out takes it into conference, and we will then have time to 
see what the real reason was for inserting it on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, the trouble about that is 
this—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Colorado 
whether there is any reason for any appropriation at all? 
Why did the Senate committee increase it to $5,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the Senate com- 
mittee did not increase it. The $5,000 item was not changed. 
The Senate committee has simply stricken out the words that 
are crossed through in the print, which relate to the $1,000 
and were meant for a designation of that amount out of the 
$5,000. We have not changed the figure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield, 
as a matter of fact the law requiring the street-car companies 
to put doors on their trains was passed several years ago. One 
of the companies has paid no attention to that law. The other 
company has. The commissioners claim that they have no 
money with which to make the investigation and enforce this 
law. In view of those facts, the House has simply set aside 
$1,000 for that purpose. It is a very worthy purpose. It 
ought to be done in behalf of the motormen, and I hope the 
Senator will not insist on that amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I tried to make clear the at- 
titude of the committee, which was that we wanted to carry 
this matter to conference to find out the reason which the 
House had for adopting the amendment on the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is precisely the reason, It is in 
order to conform to a law that the Congress has passed for 
the protection of street-car motormen. Of course, both com- 
panies ought to have complied with it. My understanding is 
that one company has complied with it and that the other 
company has not; and the commissioners give as the reason 
why the other company has not compiled with it that they have 
no money with which to enforce the law. This provision merely 
says that $1,000 of that sum shall be so used. That was the 
explanation that a House Member gave to me this morning. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I am quite willing to accept 
the verdict of the Senators present. I will not ask for a yea 
and nay vote on it, but I should not like to recede from the 
action of the committee without a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is one further amend- 
ment which was passed over, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 34, line 6, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “$151,270” and to insert the following: 


$158,570; of which $144,270 shall be paid wholly out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and $14,300, or so much thereof as may be 
expended, for the purchase of land for playground purposes, shall be 
paid 40 per cent out of the Treasury of the United States and 60 
per cent out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 7, line 3, after the figures 
“ $36,120,” the Senator proposes to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: 


Provided, That this appropriation shall not become available until 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall fix 
rates of fare for the street-railway companies in the District of 
Columbia at rates not in excess of the rates of fare fixed In existing 
charters or contracts heretofore entered into between said companies 
and the Congress; and from and after the passage and app al of 
this act the said street-railway companies shall receive 5 cents per 
passenger as a cash fare, but they shall issue and sell six tickets for 
25 cents, as provided in existing charters. 


The Senator from Utah 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Tennessee would like to discuss his amendment at some length. 
I wondered if we could not by unanimous consent vote on the 
surplus amendment, which I understand is the only one left, and 
then enter into a unanimous-consent agreement that the Senate 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow and that after 12 o'clock. to- 
morrow debate shall be limited to 10 minutes on all amendments 
and on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I understand that the Chair has recognized 
me to speak on my amendment, and with that understanding 
that agreement will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator object to voting on the 
surplus amendment. to-night? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all, with the understanding that I 
am to have the floor to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. I would like to state to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that with respect to the tubercular-school item, which was 
covered in an amendment, I want to move to reconsider the vote 
by which it was agreed to; but I ean say what I care to say in 
5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That can be done after the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; it can be done in the Senate. 

Mr. KENG. I do not want to delay the progress of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ‘Chair will ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas to repeat his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that we take an 
immediate vote upon the surplus amendment, and after that is 
done I will submit the further unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The surplus amendment is the one that was 
sent to the desk and was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the Senator from Colorado may. 
offer an amendment at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire whether the unanimous- 
consent agreement would preclude raising a point of order 
against the amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would not. 

Mr. KING. Nor, if the point of order should be overruled, 
would it preclude a two or three minute statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The way the Chair under- 
stands it, the unanimous-consent agreement simply goes to the 
offering of the amendment. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will report the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 99, after line 11, the Senator 
proposes to insert the following: 


To earry out the provisions of Senate bill No. 703, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “An act making an adjustment of certain 
accounts between the United States and the District of Columbia,” as 
passed the Senate May 5, 1924, there shall be credited to the general 
account of the District of Columbia the net balance of $4,438,154.92, 
as set forth in said Senate bill No. 703, and said credit shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations contained in said Senate. bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to inquire of the Senator 
from Colorado if that item refers to surplus revenues that have 
come back to the Treasury, paid by the Government and ap- 
propriated by the Government? 

Mr. PHTPPS. The fund consists of the difference between 
the amount of taxation paid into he Federal Treasury by the 
residents and property owners of the District of Columbia 
over the period of years from about 1916 to 1922, and half of 
which was expended. On account of war conditions, the money 
was not expended for the upkeep of schools and streets and 
other things. In other words, the District's proportion of 
money expended in the upkeep was less than the amount of the 
taxation received. That surplus is in the Treasury of the 
yee States. 

A joint committee of the House and Senate found, upon in- 
vestigation, and by using expert accountants, the exact figure, 
which balance has been confirmed by the general accounting 
officer. That amount belongs to the general fund, and would 
be available for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Were there Goyernment appropriations 
in these items where these savings occurred? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am trying very hard to make it as sim- 
ple as possible, so that the Senator will get a correct under- 
standing. To illustrate, in one certain year the tax receipts in 


the District. of Columbia were, say, $22,000,000. The District's 
proportion of the total expenses for the upkeep. of the District 
was $20,000,000. The Senator will see that there are $2,000,000 
left over unexpended. This merely states that any balances 
left over and eovered into the general fund may be available 
for expenditure in future years. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Was all the Government’s proportion 
expended in those years? I ean not quite understand that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We were operating under the 50-50 ratio. 
When the cost of running the District for one year was $20,000,- 
000, the District’s share would be $10,000,000, and the share of 
the Federal Government would be $10,000,000. The receipts 
from taxation in the District amounted to $11,000,000, so that 
their proportion would be overpaid by $1,000,000, which balance 
would be left in the general fund, and this finding merely con- 
firms what the general accounting officer states, and what was 
ascertained by the examination of expert accountants, 

Mr. BROOKHART. No part of these surpluses was furnished 
by the Government in any way? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No part of this amount we are dealing with in 
this bill was ever furnished by the Federal Government. This 
is alk money derived from taxation or other receipts from the 
Distriet of Columbia. It has been passed by the Senate, and 
reported favorably by the Committee on the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a bill passed the Senate a few 
days ago providing for this item. It has gone to the House in 
a legislative way. It is pending before the House committee, 
I am advised, and I doubt the propriety of attaching it to this 
bill. We ought to give the House an opportunity in a legis- 
lative eapacity to pass on an item that is of so much importance. 
We had the advantage of discussion here and of full con- 
sideration of the subjeet, and of the able presentation which 
was made by the Senator from Colorado when the bill was 
before the Senate legislatively, If we attach it to this bill it 
will go to conference, the conferees will deal with this im- 
portant matter, and the House will have no opportunity what- 
ever to inquire into it or to examine it, except as the con- 
ferees, when they report back to the House, shall make revela- 
tions to the House. 

It does seem to me that it is not quite fair to the House— 
it is not a fair method of disposing of a matter so important 
as this—conceding that it is a measure of merit and of jus- 
tice. I am inclined to think, from the limited opportunity 
whieh I have had to investigate, that the proposition which has 
been submitted by the Senator fromr Colorado is a fair proposi- 
tion. I listened to a portion of his statement when the bill 
was before us some weeks ago, and I was inclined to support 
his proposition; and, as I remember, I did vote for it. Never- 
theless, I believe in fair play and in fair dealing with both 
branches of Congress, and it does occur to me that we are not 
dealing quite fairly with the House when we have sent them 
this important bill, now to attach it as a rider to this bill, thus 
denying the House full opportunity for examination. 

I do not like to be put in the attitude of objecting to a meas- 
ure which I supported, and which superfically, at least, ap- 
pears to me to be just. I do feel, however, that the Senator 
should not press it. We ought to give the House a chance to 
consider it. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand it, the House has reported 
the bill, or perhaps there have been a majority and a minority 
report filed. May I ask the Chair if the amendment is subject 
to a point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is subject to a point of 
order, the Chair understands: 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does seem to me that the House ought 
to pass on this matter. We should net undertake to pass it 
without giving them any opportunity to act upon the matter in 
the regular way. It seems to me that that should not be done, 
and if the Senator from Utah will permit me, I will make a 
point of order against the amendment. * 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I want to say that my informa- 
tion is to the effect that the Committee on the District of Co- 

Tumbia in the House have favorably reported the bill, and that 
there was only one dissenting vote in the committee. The bill is 
going to conference. In ease the House conferees are willing to 
accept the proposition of the Senate they would undoubtedly 
feel impelled to refer it back to the House for consideration 
first before definitely agreeing. That would give the House an 
opportunity to consider the measure. It should be considered. 
It is entitled to consideration. We should know how much 
money is going to be available for expenditures for the needs of 
the District. 
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On yesterday I called attention to the important matter of 
the water plan. If we do not follow that course—and I am 
frank to say it was my purpose in offering it as an amendment 
to this bill—there is danger that in the congested condition of 
affairs in the closing days of the session the House may not act 
upon the bill. As Senators know, they are only accorded one 
day a week in the House for District legislation and very often 
they are deprived even of that, particularly in the closing days 
of a session. è 

I therefore trust that the Senators will withdraw the ob- 
jection and permit the amendment to be agreed to. I will say 
to the Senator from Tennessee that I am confident the amend- 
ment is not subject to a point of order, or I would not have 
offered it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I think it is unquestionably that, and I 
think it is a matter which ought to have the consideration of 
the House. I do not think it ought to be passed on by the 
Senate and the conferees of the two Houses, but it ought to 
be passed oh by both Houses. The city of Washington can 
not lose a thing by it. The money is in the Treasury. Not a 
penny of it is coming out. Delay should be had in the matter 
so that both Houses may give it proper consideration. I do not 
think either House should be deprived of an ample opportunity 
to consider the matter. Therefore I insist upon the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. It is that the amendment is general legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill and contrary to the rule. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that the measure passed the Senate during the present 
session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The fact that it passed the 
Senate only goes to show that it is general legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Rule XVI provides: 

Or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry 
out the provisions of some existing law, or treaty stipulation, or act, 
or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that session. 


This bill passed at this session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Passed the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; passed the Senate. It does not have to 
pass the House to come within the rule. It passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what part of the rule 
does the Senator from Kansas refer? 

Mr. CURTIS. Rule XVI, paragraph 1, the latter part of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no question about the 
rule, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not apply to this case at all. 
says, “An act passed.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Or resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It can not be an act until both Houses 
ma ve acted on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just as soon as a bill passes the House it is 
called an act. Any measure that comes from the other body 
is called an act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not passed the other body. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has passed the Senate and therefore be- 
comes an act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; there would be no such thing as 
general legislation in such a case. Of course it is general 
legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. That rule has been in force for a great 
many years, and many times it has been ruled upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the opinion of the 
Chair that the rule stated by the Senator from Kansas does 
not apply. It states in the first paragraph; 

And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless 
it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law or treaty 
stipulation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate 
during that session; or unless the same be moved by direction of 
a standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance 
of an estimate submitted in accordance with law. 


Mr. CURTIS. The amendment is to carry out the provisions 
of an act that passed the Senate at this session of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It may be so, but the pro- 
vision of the rule is in the first paragraph: 


And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 


It 


contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless 
it be made— 


And so forth. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is made to carry out the provisions of an 
act previously passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Paragraph 3 of Rule XVI 
provides that— 


No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill. 


The Chair is of the opinion that the point of order is well 
taken, and it is sustained, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
after 12 o’clock to-morrow debate be limited on the pending bill 
and amendments to 10 minutes. If this agreement is entered 
into I shall move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Reserving the right to object, inasmuch as 
it is an amendment which I have proposed, may we have the 
request amended so that I may have the floor at the beginning 
cf the session to-morrow to explain the amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the Senator being recog- 
| nized now and let him have the floor when we meet to-morrow. 
| Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 
| Let my amendment be stated. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 

the Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 7, line 3, after the figures $36,- 
120,” insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That this appropriation shall not become available until 
the Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall fix 
rates of fare for the street-railway companies in the District of Columbia 

| at rates not in excess of the rates of fare in existing charters or 
contracts heretofore entered into between said companies and the Con- 
gress; and from and after the passage and approval of this act the 
| said street-railway companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as a 

| cash fare, but they shall issue and sell six tickets for 25 cents, as 
provided in existing charters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized upon the amendment offered by him. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent request of the Senator from 
a The Chair hears none and the agreement is entered 
into. 7 

The agreement was reduced to writing as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That after the hour of 12 o'clock 
m., on Thursday, May 29, 1924, no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill (H. R. 8839) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia, ete., 
or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 


RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 29, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 28, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. s 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the manifestation of Thy- 
self through the dawn of another day. Surely Thou art 
abundant and rich and gracious in Thy mercy. Continue to 
enlarge our conception of Thee, of life, and its obligations. 
May we again take the pledge of service and may we feel the 
high honor which is ours in serving our country and our fellow 
men. Let the intelligence of our people work toward purity, 
honor, and righteous strength. May the shades of ignorance, 
injustice, and of prejudice continue to dissolve into good will, 
cooperation, and the golden rule. Thus our land shall be blest 
and the gladness of the world’s morning shall reach every- 
where. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, on the 25th day of May, 1787, a 
sufficient number of delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
had assembled in the city of Philadelphia and the convention 
was organized by electing Gen. George Washington 

The SPEAKER, The Chair recognized the gentleman, as he 
understood, for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. COOK. Yes; I have it right here. 

The SPEAKER... But the gentleman can not debate it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the request? 

Mr. COOK. I desire to ask unanimous consent of the House 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp in reference to the work 
of that convention. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the work 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. COOK. My own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, on the 25th day of May, 1787, a 
sufficient number of the delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had assembled in the city of Philadelphia, and the conven- 
tion was organized by electing Gen. George Washington as 
president thereof. 

We have just passed the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of that event, which was so important in our his- 
tory and the history of the whole world. I desire to ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the work of that convention. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the American Constitution should 
never grow old. It bad enemies when adopted, and it has 
them to-day. There are those enjoying its protection who 
would strike down such parts of it as they do not like. It has 
been assaulted many times from many sources, and often the 
storm has been so great that it seemed as though it would be 
swept away, but the sober second thought of the American 
people came to its rescue and saved it. It is to them we must 
look to preserve it in the future. It rests upon public opinion. 
Whoever can change that can change the Constitution, In 
addition to safeguarding the fundamental rights and liberties 
of the citizens, it also provides for a form of government and 
the control of it is placed in the hands of the people. It also 
wisely provides that the people shall have the power to change 
and add to its provisions by way of amendment. There were 
persons in the days of its adoption who believed in monarchy 
and who denied that the people were competent to create con- 
stitutions and governments and to govern themselves, and I 
regret to say that there are such persons in our land to-day. 
Mr. Lincoln in his day said: 


Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from 
the power of the people. 


There is an impression existing that the Constitution of our 
country is something beyond the reach and understanding of 
the people; that it is a dry subject to be studied only by 
lawyers, courts, and scholars, That is a wrong impression 
and should be corrected as soon as possible. It is so plain and 
simple in its terms and provisions that it can be understood 
by the common people. It would be very unfortunate if they 
could not. The people must study it in order to better dis- 
charge their duties as citizens and to defend it when assailed. 
We must not lose interest in it or deny its rightful authority. 
There can be no neutrals. A mere passive and grudging obedi- 
ence is not sufficient. We must love and respect our Constitu- 
tion, and do works showing we believe in it and want to per- 
petuate it. It will not operate itself. The brain and purpose 
of men and women are required. I am glad to note a move- 
ment in favor of studying the Constitution. Last year many 
meetings were held among the people for that purpose, and 
our schools are doing much to encourage a more careful study 
and better understanding. Some of the great newspapers of the 
country have aroused a new interest by offering prizes to 
students for compositions and orations. This interest should 
not be allowed to die down. We must not break faith with 
those who died for it. 

Every young man and woman about to leaye our schools and 
institutions of learning to step out into the world should have 
a firm grasp on the fundamental principles of our Constitution 
and the Government under which they must live. These young 
men and women will soon become the heads of homes and fami- 
lies and take our places in the great task of operating and 
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perpetuating the best Constitution and Government on earth. 
They should be fully prepared for that great task. 

In order to fully understand our Constitution it is necessary 
to briefly review some of the conditions of the time in which 
it was adopted. Prior to that time the monarchial idea ruled 
the world, That idea was based on the theory that the power 
of government should be vested in the hands of the few, and 
that the people were incompetent to be entrusted with the 
power of governing themselves. Our fathers challenged that 
doctrine and engaged in the Revolutionary War to establish 
the fact that the people were competent to create their own 
constitution and govern themselves. They rejected the mon- 
archial idea when they proclaimed to the world in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


That language means that the only powers which any govern- 
ment can rightfully exercise are such as are given by the 
consent of the people. That consent was given when our present 
Constitution was ratified by the thirteen original States, and 
when the amendments added since were ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. It is still given when the people vote for Presi- 
dent, Senators, and the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. These officers are not acting for themselves but as repre- 
sentatives or agents of the people who send them here. 

The thirteen Colonies were subjects of Great Britain. She 
had expended large sums of money in the colonial wars which 
had resulted in adding to our territory all that beyond the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Mississippi River. The colonists 
did not dispute but that they should pay part of this expense, 
but contended that the colonial assemblies should levy the tax. 
It was claimed in England that the colonists did not escape the 
jurisdiction of Parliament by emigrating to America; that the 
colonists were represented therein, and it had the right to 
make the laws for them. On the other hand, the colonists 
conceded that Parliament had the right to regulate the com- 
merce of the Colonies; that it might tax them indirectly by 
levying duties on goods brought into the country, on the ground 
that they did not have to buy them; but denied that they had 
any representation in Parliament, because they had no voice in 
electing its members, and hence it had no right to levy taxes 
within the Colonies or legislate on local affairs therein. This 
idea was early expressed in the maxim, “ Taxation without 
representation fs tyranny.” The only alternative was either 
to lose their liberties and right of local self-government or re- 
sort to war. They preferred war to the loss of their rights, 
It was a war of self-defense. 

This is what Patrick Henry had in mind when he said in the 
Virginia Assembly: 


Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have petitioned; we have remonstrated ; 
we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before the throne, 
and have implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the 
ministry and Parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our re- 
monstrances have produced additional violence and insult; our suppli- 
cations have been disregarded; and we have been spurned with con- 
tempt from the foot of the throne! In vain, after these things, may 
we indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no 
longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free—if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have been so 
long contending—if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle 
in which we have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon, until the glorious object of our contest shall 
be obtained—we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An 
appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left uo 
I know not what course others may take; but for me, give me lib- 
erty or give me death! 


These words sounded the keynote and the battle cry of the 
Revolution. 

The histories of our country must be kept straight on this 
question. We must not permit the facts to be garbled or mis- 
represented. The rights for which the colonists contended were 
guaranteed to them in the Britsh constitution and recognized 
in their charters. Great Britain tried to take them away, and 
when the colonists proteSted it sent armies here to stamp out 
the spirit of liberty and force them into submission. The re 
sulting war united the Colonies. The title of the Declaration 
of Independence establishes that fact. It reads: 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
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It also declared that the Colonies were free and independent 
States. This was the birth of a nation under the name of 
“The United States of America.” 

In the haste of war the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted, which proclaimed a perpetual union of the Colonies. 
The articles created nothing more than a league of the States. 
It answered the purpose during the war, but was soon found 
inadequate to properly regulate the national affairs of the 
States. The confederation lacked power. It did not operate 
on the persons in the several States as individuals, but on each 
State as a body. There were no citizens of the United States, 
but only citizens of the seyeral States. It had the power to 
make the demands on the States for money or other measures, 
but had no power to enforce them. ‘The conflicting interests 
of the several States were a source of much irritation. Each 
was jealous of its rights and powers, and was reluctant to 
surrender enough of them to form a general government. This 
was a critical time. The winning of the war established our 
independence, but we could not stop there. The existing con- 
federation and government were not sufficient to insure our 
growth as a great country. We had to take some affirmative 
step in the direction of forming a constitution aud govern- 
ment. If a mistake had been made, it would have changed 
the whole course of our history and retarded the growth of 
constitutional liberty throughout the world. Some suggested 
that Washington should be elected King, but he refused. It 
was the greatest act of his life. He soon became a leading 
spirit in favor of a constitutional convention. His State led 
in calling a convention at Annapolis. But few of the States 
sent delegates. However, this meeting recommended that Con- 
gress call a convention to be held at Philadelphia on May 14, 
1787. This call was issued. Each State, except Rhode Island, 
sent delegates. They were late in arriving and did not organize 
until the 25th of May. Washington was elected president of 
the convention. It was found that many of the delegates had 
been instructed by their States to merely amend the Articles of 
Confederation. It soon became apparent that it would be im- 
possible to do that, and that it would be necessary to prepare 
an entirely new constitution. 

There were three principal forms presented to the conven- 
tion. One was to entirely wipe out the State governments and 
form a strong centralized government with a President for 
life, with power to veto all laws passed by Congress, and with 
power to appoint the governors of each State, the latter having 
the power to veto all laws passed by the State legislatures, 
This plan would have amounted to a monarchy instead of a 
republic. Another plan would have permitted the States to 
retain their sovereignty and provided for the amendment of 
the Articles of Confederation so that the General Government 
would have been the agency of the States. Still another plan 
provided for a mixed form of government, in which there 
would be a system of checks and balances on the powers of 
the different parts, a dual form wherein the States and the 
people surrender enough power to form a general government 
and retain all of the other powers not surrendered. It is ap- 
parent that the convention rejected both extreme plans and 
adopted the principles of the last one. 

The convention sat behind closed doors and labored for four 
months. There was a great conflict of opinions, and at times 
it seemed as though it could never reach an agreement. Many 
of the delegates refused to remain and returned to their homes. 
It seems to me that no wiser body of men ever met. They 
held the destiny of this and other nations in their hands. Had 
they faltered, there is no one who can estimate the loss it 
would have been to humanity. When the body of the present 
Constitution was agreed upon, 13 of the delegates were absent 
and did not sign it. Mason, Randolph, and Gerry, though pres- 
ent, refused to sign it. It was signed by only 89 of the 55 
delegates. 

What are some of the provisions of the document finally 
agreed upon? The small States were afraid of the power of 
the larger ones and that they would be swallowed up by them. 
This objection was overcome by giving each State two Sena- 
tors and thus equal representation in the upper branch of the 
lawmaking body. It is provided that no State without its 
consent can be deprived of this representation in the Senate. 
We still have the States of Arizona, Delaware, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming with two Members in the Senate and 
but one Member in the lower House. *That gives each of these 
States as much power in the Senate as New York, with her 
great population and her 43 Members in the House. The rep- 
resentation in the House is based on population, thus giving 
the larger States the most power. The equal representation 
in the Senate is a check against it. The Members of the House 
are elected for short terms, This gives the people frequent 
opportunity to express their will through their Representatives, 


All bills to tax the people must originate in the House, 
When it or any other law passes in the House it goes to the 
Senate, where each State has an equal voice, When it passes 
both it goes to the President, and here is another check. He 
as representing all the people has the power to veto it. Then it 
can not become a law unless two-thirds of both Houses pass it 
over his veto. The President can negotiate a treaty, but it has 
no force until consented to by two-thirds of the Senators. He 
also nominates ambassadors and the officers of the United 
States, but the Senate must confirm them. 


Like the restrictions on the other departments of the Goy- 
ernment, the Constitution also wisely limits the powers of Con- 
gress to legislate within certain bounds, These powers are 
named in the instrument. If Congress should go outside of 
that which is necessary to carry into execution these powers 
and others vested in the Government and undertake to take 
away or impair the rights of the people not surrendered to it, 
such acts would be yoid and would be held so by the Supreme 
Court. If the Supreme Court holds an act of Congress void 
on the ground that the people have not given power to Congress 
to enact such a law and the people think that the court is 
wrong, then they can overrule it by amending the Constitution, 
and expressly give the power in question to Congress. That 
was done in the sixteenth amendment. Congress had passed 
an income tax law which the Supreme Court held void. Then 
the people amended the Constitution and gave Congress power 
to levy an income tax without apportioning it to the States. If 
Congress should pass laws on subjects upon which the people 
had never given their consent, then it would be exercising pow- 
ers without the consent of the people. The Declaration of In- 
dependence says that all of the powers of government are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. Our Constitution and 
Government are based on that theory. It inevitably follows 
from this that there is no power in the Constitution or in 
Congress or in any other department of the Government except 
such as has been granted by the people of the United States 
in the manner provided in the Constitution. Some are trying 
to detract from the amendments to the Constitution by saying 
the ratification instead of being submitted to the legislatures 
should be referred to a popular vote. The people have the 
power to amend the Constitution in that respect and provide 
for a referendum if they deem it best to do so. Those who 
desire it done in that way should start a movement to instruct 
their Representatives to propose such an amendment. While 
I do not desire to detract from the other wonderful provisions 
of our Constitution, it seems to me that the article providing 
an orderly method of amendment or addition makes it a living 
instrument and insures its perpetuity. 


After the Constitutional Convention had agreed upon the 
form of a constitution, it passed a resolution providing it should 
be transmitted to the legislatures of the several States, and that 
they submit it te a convention of delegates chosen by the people. 
In that way the people gave their voices either in favor of 
ratification or against it, It will be noted that the opening 
sentence of the Constitution is— 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, * * * do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


The proposed constitution was to be in full force and effect 
as to the States ratifying it when ratified by nine of them. 

It will be observed that the instrument did not contain what 
is termed a bill of rights. It was urged that this was not 
necessary. ‘Fhe conventions in Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut ratified without much delay. 
There was strong opposition in Massachusetts when it was pro- 
posed to ratify with a recommendation that the bill of rights 
be added. There was similar opposition in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Rhode Island, and New York. In 
the midst of this contest Maryland and South Carolina ratified. 
Then New Hampshire made the ninth. Virginia ratified it 
without knowing the action of the latter. New York followed. 
The new Government went into operation April 30, 1789, and 
North Carolina did not enter until November of that year, and 
Rhode Island not until June, 1790. 

What is this Constitution? It is a system of fundamental 
laws defining the powers of the Government and safeguarding 
the rights of the people. It is the supreme law of the land, 
created and ratified by the people. It deals only with the great 
principles upon which our Government rests and the general 
rights and privileges of the people. It is intended to be per- 
manent until modified or amended by the people. While the 
people retain their rights as sovereigns, with the power in their 
hands to change it at their will, yet they, like every other part 
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of the Government, are bound by it until it is changed. It rec- 
ognizes the dual form of our Government as composed of States 
and a General Government. As already indicated, it defines 
and limits the powers which the people have delegated to the 
legislature and other departments of it. It is also a restriction 
on the powers of the States, and prohibits them from doing cer- 
tain things. 

While our Constitution is a law, yet it is more than a law 
enacted by Congress or a State legislature. It is the direct act 
and voice of the people and can not be changed without their 
consent, while an act of Congress or of a State legislature can 
be repealed or changed at the session at which it is passed or 
at a subsequent session. 

It is plain to be seen that the people in creating this Consti- 
tution and adding the amendments thereto must have considered 
that there are certain questions which are of a national nature 
and should be regulated by a General Government, while there 
are others of a State or local nature which should not be regu- 
lated by the General Government but should remain within the 
States. While the line of demarcation is often difficult to deter- 
mine and becomes the subject of honest differences of opinion, 
yet the people can be relied upon to find the proper line. 

There has been quite a difference of opinion as to where our 
fathers obtained the material out of which the Constitution was 
constructed. From whence did they obtain the plan? Some 
contend that it was copied from foreign sources. I reject that 
theory and contend that it is principally of American origin. 
Of course the fundamental rights of the people were not new. 
They came down through the ages, but our fathers applied and 
combined the science of government in a plan different from the 
old models and brought forth a new plan. This is what Mr. 
Lincoln had in mind in his Gettysburg speech when he said: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 


Their experience in governing themselves in the colonial as- 
semblies had prepared them for the great task of building our 
Constitution. Many of the public men of that day were students 
of the science of government. Virginia early had a single 
executive and legislature composed of two bodies and had 
largely governed itself for 150 years prior to this convention. 
As early as 1683 the people of New York elected an assembly, 
It adopted a declaration of rights and declared that taxes could 
not be levied without the consent of its representatives, and had 
governed itself for 100 years, Likewise the settlers of New 
Jersey asserted the right to govern themselves, make their own 
laws, and levy their own taxes, and had governed themselves for 
100 years. The Pilgrims on the Mayflower, before landing, had 
signed an agreement and asserted the right to make their own 
laws and govern themselves. The Puritans, coming later, de- 
clared the King could not tax them without their consent and 
that government derived its powers from the consent of the 
governed. This colony established public schools and governed 
itself for 150 years. In New Hampshire the people elected rep- 
resentatives and governed themselves for 100 years. In Con- 
necticut the inhabitants of the towns met, prepared and adopted 
the first written constitution and form of government in America. 

It developed the idea found in our Constitution of giving the 
States equal representation in the Senate and the representation 
according to population as found in the House. It formed a 
union with Massachusetts and had a written constitution. 
Roger Williams did not like the attempt to regulate religious 
worship and left Massachusetts and founded Rhode Island. 
This was the beginning of the separation of church and State in 
America. In Maryland the right to worship according to the 
dictates of conscience was declared. In Delaware the people 
had their own legislative assembly. In Pennsylvania the people 
elected an assembly and formed a constitution and granted re- 
ligious freedom to all. In North and South Carolina and 
Georgia people governed themselves. As a general thing the 
colonists had left Europe because they were dissatisfied with 
the governments there. They soon lost their attachment for the 
countries from which they came. They were in a new country 
far removed from the influences of others. They breathed the 
air of freedom. They learned to rely on themselves and to 
solve their own problems, and it is easy to see how this developed 
the feeling of independence. Their rights and liberties had be- 
come a part of their very lives, and is it any wonder they re- 
sisted the efforts to take them away? 

As already indicated, the first 10 amendments are our Bill of 
Rights. ‘They were proposed by the First Congress and 
promptly ratified by the States. These are generally consid- 
ered as part of the original instrument. This Bill of Rights 


guarantees freedom of religion, of speech, of the press, and of 
the right of the people to peaceably assemble and petition their 
Government for a redress of grievances; that the right of the 
States to haye a militia and bear arms can not be infringed; 
that soldiers in time of peace can not be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner; that persons and houses can 
not be searched without proper search warrants; that persons 
shall not be tried unless properly indicted, nor twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or iimb, nor compelled to testify against himself, 
nor deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor private property taken without just compensation; 
that the accused shall have a speedy trial by an impartial jury in 
the district where it is claimed the offense was committed, in- 
formed of the charge against him, confronted with the witnesses 
against him, and have process to compel attendance of witnesses 
in his favor, and have assistance of counsel for his defense; 
that the right of trial by jury in civil cases shall be preserved; 
that excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines be 
imposed, nor cruel or inhuman punishments inflicted; that the 
enumeration of certain rights in the Constitution shall not be 
construed to deny others retained by the people, and finally that 
the powers not delegated to the United States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people. 

The Revolution was not won without a great struggle and the 
sacrifice of much blood and treasure. Likewise the Constitu- 
tion was not formed and ratified without a great struggle. 
It would be misleading, however, to assume that when these 
were accomplished the struggle ended. It did not, but con- 
tinued in different forms for some seventy-five years until 
the close of the Civil War, when the Supreme Court finally 
declared that we are: 

An indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States. 


In looking back over the long contest, we must not forget 
the fact that the thirteen States ratifying the Constitution 
had been separate governments for from 50 to 150 years; that 
this had developed a strong State pride; that time would be 
required to fully develop the national spirit; and that there 
would necessarily be disputes arise over the authority of 
the Constitution and Government which would have to be 
settled. 

This Constitution and Government can not long endure with- 
out the love and support of the American people. They must 
study, respect, and obey it. They must never forget it. 

It must not be forgotten that the people—made in the image 
of God—who created this Constitution and are now its sup- 
port, are greater than that which they created; that it was 
created to protect their rights, and that this must ever be 
kept in mind in shaping legislation under it. 

Our fathers recognized that legislation is necessary to give 
life to the Constitution and vested that power in the Con- 
gress—the representatives of the people. Let us beware of 
the false doctrine of those who are asserting that legislation 
can do no good and that our Government is a failure. True, 
we now have influences operating and seeking to contro! the 
Government, oppress the people, and deprive them of their 
rights of which our fathers never dreamed, but we must meet 
the situation and restrain these influences by legislation. Mr. 
Jefferson must have had this in mind when in his first in- 
augural address he said: 


Still one thing more, fellow citizens—a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, which shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. 


This important duty rests upon Congress and it must fear- 
lessly perform it. 

If new questions arise which properly belong to the General 
Government let us amend it, Our fathers realized that it 
was impossible for them to lay down all of the rules for the 
government of their descendants, and expected us to make 
some improvement over the day in which they lived. They 
improved on the age in which they lived, and it is to their 
credit to believe that they expected their descendants would 
do likewise. We would not reflect the glory of the generation 
in which they lived, or be worthy of the one in which we 
live, if we did not add to that which they gave us. 

Consider the lofty position of the American people, as the 
creators of constitutions and of governments, and as selecting 
their servants to execute their collected will. Of this poets 
have sung, the oppressed have dreamed, and for it men have 
died, and above all they have retained in their own hands 
the power to change or add to any part of the Constitution 
whenever they desire to do so, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 


requested. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 


Whereas the citizens of Tallahassee, Fla., the State capital, joined 
by the citizens of the entire State of Florida, are planning an appro- 
priate celebration in November, 1924, of the centennial of the first 
meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, said 
celebration to be held at Tallahassee; and 

Whereas it is desirable and fitting that the United States Govern- 
ment should be represented on the occasion of the said celebration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
name and appoint a representative of the United States Government 
to attend and participate in the celebration of the centennial of the 
first meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, 
said celebration to be held at Tallahassee, Fila., the State capital, dur- 
ing the month of November, 1924. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R.1018. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy in 
his discretion to deliver to the custody of the Albany Institute 

-and Historical and Art Society of the city of Albany, N. Y. 
the silver service which was presented to the U. S. cruiser 
Albany by citizens of Albany, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 773. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; and 

S. 1898. An act to readjust the compensation of postmasters 
and reclassify and readjust the salaries and compensation of 
employees in the Postal Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the joint resolution H. J. Res, 237, 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Lapp, Mr. CAM- 
Rox, and Mr. Warsa of Montana as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for the final disposition of the 
affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. i 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1869. An act for the incorporation of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; 

H. R. 3009. An act for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; 

H. R. 4820. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to re- 
adjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetie Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922; 

S. 2169. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 

OSES ; 

5 S. 2450. An act to amend section 2 of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act approved July 31, 1894; 
and 

S. 8272. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Panola-Quitman drainage district to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam in Tallahatchie River. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION KEFERRED 


Under Clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and concurrent reso- 
lution of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to their appropriate committees as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 778. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 

Whereas the citizens of Tallahassee, Fla., the State capital, joined 
by the citizens of the entire State of Florida, are planning an appro- 
priate celebration in November, 1924, of the centennial of the first 
meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, sald 
celebration to be held at Tallahassee; and 

Whereas it is desirable and fitting that the United States Govern- 
ment should be represented on the occasion of the said celebrations 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representattbes ~»curring), 
That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
name and appoint a representative of the United States Government 
to attend and participate in the celebration of the centennial of the 
first meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, 
said celebration to be held at Tallahassee, Fla., the State Capital, dur- 
ing the month of November, 1924. 


To the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one-half a minute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 30 seconds. Is there ebjection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday, 
which was Confederate Memorial Day, the President of the 
United States delivered a memorial address at Arlington. The 
sentiments are comparable with the sentiments uttered by 
Lincoln in his second inaugural. It seems to me that those re- 
marks should appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, so that they 
may be read throughout the Nation, and I ask leave that they 
may appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will yield for a question, did 
not someone get unanimous consent to insert those remarks in 
the Recorp the other day? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If they did I overlooked it, and 
I have not seen them in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What the gentleman asked at that time 
was to insert such excerpts as appeared in the newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT THR CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL, 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, VIRGINIA, SUNDAY, May 25, 1924, AT 
3 O’ctock P. M. 


My fellow countrymen, if I am correctly informed by history, it is 
fitting that the Sabbath should be your Memorial Day. This follows 
from the belief that except for the forces of Oliver Cromwell no army 
was eyer more thoroughly religious than that which followed General 
Lee. Moreover, these ceremonies necessarily are expressive of a hope 
and a belief that rise above the things of this life. It was Lincoln who 
pointed out that both sides prayed to the same God. When that is the 
case, it is only a matter of time when each will seek a common end. 
We can now see clearly what that end is. It is the maintenance of our 
American form of government, of our American institutions, of our 
American ideals, beneath a common flag, under the blessings of 
Almighty God. 

It was for this purpose that our Nation was brought forth. Our 
whole course of history has been proceeding in that direction. Out 
of a common experience, made more enduring by a common sacrifice, 
we have reached a common conviction. On this day we pause in 
memory of those who made their sacrifice in one way. In a few days 
we shall pause again in memory of those who made their sacrifice 
in another way. They were all Americans, all contending for what 
they believed were their rights, On many a battle field they sleep 
side by side. Here, in a place set aside for the resting place of those 
who have performed military duty, both make a final bivouac But 
their country lives. 

The bitterness of conflict is passed. Time has softened; discretion 
has changed it, Your country respects you for cherishing the memory 
of those who wore the gray, You respect others who cherish the 
memory of those who wore the blue. In that mutual respect may 
there be a firmer friendship, a stronger and more glorious Union. 

When I delivered the address dedicating the great monument to 
General Grant in the city of Washington, General Carr was present, 
with others of his comrades, and responded for the Confederacy with a 
most appropriate tribute. He has lately passed away, one of the last . 
of a talented and gallant corps of officers and soldiers. To the memory 
of him whom I had seen and heard and knew as the representative of 
that now silent throng, whom I did not know, I offer my tribute. We 
know that Providence would have it so. We see and we obey. A 
mightier force than ever followed Grant or Lee has leveled both their 
hosts, raised up a united Nation, and made us all partakers of a new 
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glory. It is not for us to forget the past but to remember it, that we 
may profit by it. But it is gone; we can not change it. We must put 
our emphasis on the present and put into effect the lessons the past 
has taught us. All about us sleep those of many different beliefs and 
many divergent actions. But America claims them all. Her flag floats 
over them all. Her Government protects them all. They all rest in 
the same divine peace, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a quarter of a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 15 seconds. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the House of Representatives is honored by having 
one of the big men of the United States sitting in the gallery. 
I refer to Mr. Will Rogers, who is up there now looking on. 
‘[Applause. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recor the party platform of the Repub- 
lican Party written by Claude G. Bowers, editor of the New 
York Evening World, which provides planks for the Congress- 
men and Senators of the Republican Party to run on and also 
planks for the President to run on, and it will be of great aid 
to the Republican Party in writing their platform at Cleveland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN PHILIP HILL 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech 
I made last night on State prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a speech which he made yesterday? Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. r 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I insert an address delivered by me in 
Boston, Mass., May 27, 1924, before the Constitutional League 
of Massachusetts, which is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL OF MARYLAND BEFORE 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY LBAGUH OF MASSACHUSETTS IN BOSTON 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 27, 1924, ENTITLED “ HAVÐ BACKBONBD IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. REFERENDUM NO. 3. vorn ‘NO!’” 


Have backbone in Massachusetts, Referendum No. 3. Vote “no!” 
The time has come when the political spine of this great old Common- 
wealth must resemble the steel ramrod of Bunker Hill. Although at 
the election in 1922 the Anti-Saloon League met a stinging rebuke in 
Massachusetts when the proposed State Volstead Act was defeated by 
a majority of over 103,000, that same Anti-Saloon League is attempt- 
ing now to have passed in the coming November elections another State 
Volstead Act which will fasten upon this Commonwealth a type of leg- 
Islation which has been abhorred by the people of Massachusetts since 
its foundation. 

If you do not defeat the proposed Anti-Saloon League law you will 
subject the people of Massachusetts to double jeopardy. A man or a 
woman of your State will be liable to prosecution under the Federal 
Volstend Act, and he or she will also be liable to prosecution under the 
State Volstead Act for the same one offense. The Supreme Court of 
the United States can give no relief, because it has decided that the 
Government of the United States and the government of Massachusetts, 
each being supreme in its own separate sphere, may mete ont their 
respective punishments regardless of whether these punishments arise 
from the commission of one and the same offense. 

The most evil tendency of the day, politically, is the attempt on the 
part of certain political uplifters to do away with the powers and 
responsibilities of the States specifically reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution. The result of this is that the very constitutional principles 
for which the people of Massachusetts fought in the Revolution are 
to-day in danger of ultimate extinction. No principle has been clearer 
than that principle enunciated in October, 1692, by the governor, coun- 
cil, and representatives of their Majesty's Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England, in general court assembled, that “no man 
shall be twice sentenced for one and the same crime, offense, or tres- 
pass.” 

That is the great common-law principle against double jeopardy.” 
That principle is to-day being directly attacked by the Anti-Saloon 
League. If you approve chapter 370 of the acts of 1923, upon which 
you are to hold a referendum in November, you not only adopt the 
false standards of the Volstead Act but you repudiate a fundamental 
principle which has existed in your State from its foundation, 

Prohibition has been heralded as a newly discovered panacea for all 
ills; newly discovered by those who claim to enjoy exclusively the pre- 


chusetts; the ungodly were promptly driven out, and all who re- 
mained were essentially needless of uplift. I am proud to recall that 
one of those representatives who passed the above act in 1692 was my 
great-great-great-grandfather, Deacon Hill, representative from BI- 
erica, who not only feared God but fought Indians. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the same general court in 1692 passed extremely 
sensible laws on the subject of the regulation of alcoholic beverages, 
although at the same time they did pass a Inw by which “if any man 
or woman be a witch—that is, hath or consulted with a familiar 
spirit—they shall be put to death.” i 

I do not think you can find in the history of civilization a more 
religious or liberty-loving body of men than those who composed the 
great and general court of 1692. They would never, had they been 
sitting to-day as the lawmakers of Massachusetts, have proposed to you 
chapter 370 of the acts of 1923. 

Chapter 870 of the acts of 1923, upon which you will vote next 
November, would have become a law without your having had a chance 
to vote upon it had it not been for the vigilance of the Constitutional 
Liberty League of Massachusetts, which numbers among its members 
many descendants from colleagues of Deacon Hill who served in the 
legislature of 1692 and who are as alert to-day for the liberties of 
Massachusetts as were their predecessors. 

Your general laws provide, in chapter 138, section 1, that “ bever- 
ages containing not less than one-half of 1 per cent and not more than 
23 per cent of alcohol by weight at 60° F.,“ are to be “deemed not to 
be intoxicating liquor.” 

The standard is in accordance with fact. The Anti-Saloon League 
failed to repeal this wise and sensible law in 1922. Now, agaln, they 
make the attack. If you beat them this time and beat them soundly, 
you will drive out these would-be superuplifters from Massachusetts, 
just as your forefathers drove out Mrs, Hutchinson and Roger Williams 
and other would-be superuplifters of those days. The Anti-Saloon 
League is being banged about in every State of the Union to-day. In 
Maryland we haye practically put them out of business. In the legisla- 
ture of 1922 they attempted to foist on the State of Maryland a replica 
of the dishonest and untruthful Volstead Act. We beat them because 
we placed upon their law a referendum. They feared the votes of the 
people and killed their own bill in the legislature. 

In the past Maryland Legislature of 1924, with their “ win-at-any- 
price” policy, they came back to the Maryland Legislature, having dis- 
carded the Volstead Act, and actually dared to offer to the people of 
Maryland a bill which specifically permitted the manufacture and 
possession of any liquor obtained from the juices of fruits and of ber- 
ries in and to which no other substance or material whatsoever has 
been placed or added.” I said at the hearings in the chamber of the 
Maryland House of Representatives that this was a dishonest attempt to 
buy the farmer vote by holding out the dazzling picture of unlimited 
apple brandy, cider, and other such beverages. We beat that attempt, 
and Maryland remains and will remain without a State Volstead Act. 

In the November elections the following question will be proposed to 
you: “Referendum 3—Shall a law (chap. 370 of the acts of 1923) 
which provides that no person shall manufacture, transport by air- 
craft, watercraft or vehicles, import or export spirituous or intoxicating 
liquor, as defined by section 3 of chapter 138 of the general laws, or 
certain nonintoxicating beverages, as defined by section 1 of said chap- 
ter 138, unless in each instance he shall have obtained the permit or 
other authority required therefor by the laws of the United States and 
the regulations made thereunder, which law was approved by both 
branches of the general court by votes not recorded, and was approved 
by his excellency- the governor, be approved?“ 

To-night the Constitutional Liberty League begins the campaign to 
make sure that from Cape Cod to the Berkshires there shall come back 
in answer to this question a ringing no! 


REFERENDUM NO. 2, VOTE NO! 


This proposed law knocks out your definition that 21 per cent of 
alcohol by weight is not intoxicating and substitutes for it that legisla- 
tive lie contained in section 1 of the Volstead Act that one-half of 1 
per cent is intoxicating; but it does more than this. It strikes a blow 
at the sovereignty of the State of Massachusetts in that it substitutes 
for a local law of Massachusetts definitely and distinctiy a law of the 
United States itself. 

Every person in Massachusetts is amenable and subject to the laws of 
the United States, but we should render to the United States the 
things which belong to the Federal Government, and we should render 
to Massachusetts the things which are Massachusetts’s. If you desire 
to change your general laws, change them as Massachusetts laws, but 
do not make your Massachusetts laws an Inferior substitution of legis- 
lation which may be passed by the whim of the Federal Congress. 

The laws of the United States are binding upon you. It is the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government to enforce them; but you are asked to 
make Massachusetts become the handmaid of Volsteadism, and to at- 
tempt to place in Massachusetts a law which the Federal Government 
can not itself enforce anywhere, and which we hope will soon be modi- 


rogative of morality. Back in 1692 there were no uplifters in Massa- | fied. [Applause.] 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. BUTLER (when the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 8687) 
to authorize alterations to certain naval vessels and to provide 
for the construction of additional vessels. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to consider this important bill, 
we should have a quorum, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman please wait until I get 
the time arranged? 
Mr. BLANTON. 

a moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask my colleague on the other side 
about the arrangement of the time? I know of no one belonging 
to the Naval Affairs Committee of the House who is opposed 
to this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I expect to oppose the bill, and we 
who do oppose it will want to claim the one hour allotted to the 
opposition. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
oppose it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Speaker indicate who is to control 
the time in opposition to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. That will be for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to determine. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania calls up H. R. 8687, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


I will withhold the point of no quorum for 


I apprehend everybody will 


Abernethy Drane Little Spearing 
Anderson Eagan Togan Stalker 
Bacharach Edmonds McFadden Sullivan 
Beck Fairchild McSwain Sweet 
Beedy Fenn Michaelson Swoope 
Bell Fleetwood Miller, M. Taber 
Boies Gibson Mills Taylor, Colo. 
Bowling Grabam, Pa Morin Temple 
Browne, N. J. Griffin Mudd Tucker 
Byrnes, 8. C, Haugen Nolan Underhill 
w Howard, Okla. O'Brien Vare 

Casey Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, La. Vincent, Mich. 
Clark, Fla Kahn Park, Ga. Vinson, Ky. 
Clarke, N, Y Kindred Parker Ward, N. Y. 
Collins <unz Patterson Watkins 
Corning Kvale Peavey Weller 
Crisp Langley Porter Wertz 
Curry Larsen, Ga. Reed, Ark, White, Me. 
Davey Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. Wilson, Miss. 
Deal Lee, Ga. Rogers, N. H. Wood 
Dempsey Lehlbach Rosenbloom Wright 

minick ily Schneider Zibiman 

yle Linthicum Sinclair 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-one Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. That has already been agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Recorp shows 
the bill we propose to call up for consideration by the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
calls up H. R. 8687. This being Calendar Wednesday, the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committe of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The gentleman from IIlinois 
[Mr. Grawam] will please take the chair. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
8687, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That alterations are hereby authorized for the 
United States ships New York, Teras, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and 
Wyoming, to consist of the installation of additional protection against 
submarine attack, of the installation of antiair attack deck protection, 
of the conversion of such vessels to oll burning, and, in addition, for the 
New York and Teras, the purchase, manufacture, and installation of new 
fire-control systems, at a total cost not to exceed $18,360,000 in all. 


Sec, 2, That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to undertake prior to July 1, 1927, the construction of the vessels enu- 
merated below: Eight scout cruisers, carrying protection and armament 
suited to their size and type, to have the highest practicable speed and 
the greatest desirable radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed $11,100,000 each; six river gunboats, to 
cost, exclusive of armament, not to exceed $700,000 each. 

Sec. 3. That the alterations to capital ships and the construction of 
new vessels under the authorization contained in this act shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations prescribed by the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment, ratified August 17, 1923. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, there is an hour of general 
debate on each side under the rule. Does the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack] claim time on the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I am 
opposed to this bill and I am a member of the committee. 
Therefore I ask to control the time in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I am in favor 
of the bill, I would like to yield some time to some of my col- 
leagues. I yield 15 minutes to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
BRITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in the time I have allotted 
to me I will try to give the House the substance of this very 
short bill, which very largely explains itself. I will say to the 
committee, with all the confidence it is possible for a man to 
have, that if this bill could be enacted into law to-day and 
made effective on the high seas by to-morrow we would have 
the first navy in the world and not the second, as we have 
to-day, and the figures, instead of being 5-4-3, with the United 
States in second place, would be 5-4-3, with Great Britain in 
second place, 

I do not think it will require much time to convince the 
committee that there can be no objection to this bill. It meets 
with the financial policy of the President; it has been ap- 
proved by the Director of the Budget and, incidentally, it does 
not carry a dollar; it merely authorizes certain improvements 
to the existing Navy and provides for some new scout cruisers, 
of which we have none, appropriations for which will be made 
later. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. While the gentleman said the ratio 
would be 5-4-8, with the United States holding first place, I 
assume we would still be within the rules of the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I will say to my colleague from 
Illinois that there is nothing in this bill Which in any way 
conflicts with the Washington armament treaty. That is in 
accord with the best legal judgment that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has been able to obtain from the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Why were not these ships included in the 
naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Because under the rules of the House the 
Committee on Naval Affairs authorizes and the Appropriations 
Committee appropriates, and that has been very unfortunate. I 
will say to the gentleman that this is the reason why particular 
alterations have not been made before the present time. It is 
no fault of any committee and it is no fault of any combination 
in the House itself, but merely because of the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, the first step in the modernization of the 
Navy will occur in the House to-day when this question of 
installation of additional protection against submarine and air 
attack and the conversion into oil burning for the battleships 
New York, Texas, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and Wyoming at 
a cost of $18,360,000 comes up for final action. 

This amount will also care for the installation of new fire- 
control systems on the New York and Tegas. 

These ships were completed in 1911 to 1914 before the sub- 
marine, the torpedo, and the aircraft-bomb development of the 
World War which would now make them easy prey in time of 
actual battle. 

The Washington Arms Conference specifically authorizes this 
additional protection against submarine and air attack, but it 
does not particularize in the direction of conversion of such 
vessels from coal burning to oil burning, so it may be necessary 
for our State Department to make its own interpretations of 
the treaty just as Ramsay MacDonald gives his interpretation 
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of the treaty in favor of Great Britain whenever the opportu- 
nity presents itself. 

‘The large blister protection against submarine attack below 
the water fine will be in compartment form and may be used 
for reserve oil storage while the present coal bunker space 
will contain current oil storage, thus adding another feature 
of comfort for the crew as well as protection to the ship. 

Mr. Chairman, if Congress appropriates immediately, this 
work can not be completed for some six years, because of the 
danger in placing out of commission teo many of these vessels 
at one time. 

The present peaceful international outlook is an opportune 
time for the rehabilitation of our battleships, many of which 
would certainly remain out of the Nation's first line of defense, 
if war came upon us suddenly. 

The conversion to oil burning will increase the effective 
steaming radius of these vessels very considerably and will 
place them on a parity with other units of the Battle Fleet 
in this respect; it will increase the comfort of the personnel 
manning the ships; it will increase the economy of operation ; 
it will- increase mobility of the entire Battle Fleet by decreas- 
ing the time consumed in refueling, and it will make the Bat- 
tle Fleet homogeneous in the kind of fuel used. 

I certainly consider these major alterations as important for 
the defense of the Nation as the building of new ships ef a 
smaller type. 

I might add that all of these authorizations haye been sub- 
mitted to the President and that they are not in conflict with 
his financial program. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. In 1916 and 1917, the gentleman from 
Tilinois will recall, I made a fight for fast battle cruisers and 
was opposed to Superdreadnoughts, but the House disagreed and 
I was severely criticized for my position. As I understand it, 
you are now coming back to the proposition I advocated at that 
time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we can not go back to that position. 
I would like to go back to it, but we can not. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But you are in p@rt coming back to 
fast battle cruisers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we can not do that. If the gentleman 
will let me proceed, I am sure I will answer the question he 
has in mind. I agree thoroughly with him in his desires for a, 
first-class Navy. 

The Washington Limitation of Armament Conference fixed not 
only the number of big ships, but it fixed the tonnage and it 
fixed the ships by name that might be employed on the high 
seas by the three or four principal governments of the world. 
It gave us 18 first-line ships. It guve Great Britain 22 and | 
Japan 10. We can not do any further building of battleships, 
until 1984 or 1935, when we may proceed to discard some of 
the old ones and build new ones. In the meantime it is up to 
this Government to keep the ships we have in the very highest, 
state of efficiency. [Applause] We have not been able to do 
that up to the present time, and the bill now before the Heuse | 
of only a page and a half speaks for itself and contemplates 
that very thing. i 

It provides for blisters, so called, or protection to the hull, 
below the water line along here [indicating]. This ship model 
cut in two shows on the right-hand side the armor plate and the 
coal bunkers. On the opposite side it shows these blisters 
which will be put on and which will protect the ship below 
water from attack by torpedo or submarine. 

This bill also provides that the ship shall be changed from 
coal ‘burning to ofl burning, so that all this space here [pointing] 
now used for coal bunkers will be used for oil storage and will 
also provide a lot more room for the men and will increase 
their comfort, make a happier ship, make a better ship, and a 
faster ship. It will make all of our ships homogeneous, at 
least in so far as their fuel is concerned, because we now have 
6 ships out of 18 burning coal. They require colliers and a lot 
of other incidental attention which an dil burner does not re- 
quire, They also reqire greater personnel. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. The genfleman suggests this would make 
a faster ship. Is it possible that these blisters will make the 
ship faster? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; the change to ofl burning will increase 
the speed slightly, while the blisters will diminish it slightly, 
All in all the combination will greatly improve the ship. " 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes. 
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Mr. ALMON. I understand in fhe beginning of your state- 
ment that this bill would not call for any appropriation. Win 
you explain how all these alterations can be made without an 
additional appropriation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. My good friend knows that under the rules 
of the House we are simply authorizing to-day, and the ap- 
propriations will be made effective later on. 

Mr. ALMON. The bill carries an authorizatien of approxi- 
mately $18,000,000. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman very correctly 
states that this is a mere authorization and the gentleman 
has quoted a good many officials who are in favor of the bill. 
Any authorization means, of course, that the Committee on 
Appropriations will have to provide the appropriations if the 
legislation is passed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman know how the 
distingmished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
feels: ont it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has 
never failed to appropriate where an authorization was made 
4d Congress, and I am sure that will be his position on this 

I. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So then this really amounts to an 


| apprepriation ? 


Mr. BRITTEN. Within the next two years; yes. 

Mr. MOORE øf Virginia. So then it really is an appropria- 
tion if that is the proper construction? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; it is not an appropriation, it is merely 
an authorization, and I will say to my geod friend from Vir- 
ginia that all ef these repairs contemplated in the bill under 
consideration right now will be made effective within the 
next Six or seven years, so that the appropriation of $18,- 
360,000 spread over a period of six years is unimportant; 
particularly so when compared with the increased efficiency 
that will be developed by these ships through these improve- 
ments. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRITTEN. Yes, 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman has been ‘a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs for years and is quite a student 
of the Navy. Does not the gentleman believe that before we 
go into another conference for a further limitation of arma- 
ment it ought to be Known by the American people that we got 
the little end of it in the last conference? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes; I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. LAZARO. Did we not appropriate $6,500,000 to raise 
the gun elevation and increase the range of the guns on some 
of onr battleships? 

Mr. BRITTEN, That was ‘repealed, however. 

Mr. LAZARO. Why? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will come to that in just a moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my good friend yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Loutsiana asked a ques- 
tion and I wonld like to have heard both the question and the 
answer, but we can not hear anything. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will answer the question so the gentleman 
can hear. 

I will say to the gentleman that we did get the worst of the 
armament treaty. I am satisfied of that. But that is no 
renson why we should not take the ships we have to-day and 
put them in the very highest state of efficiency. 

Mr. LAZARO. I hepe the gentleman will understand me; I 
am for an efficient Navy, but I want to know why the money we 
appropriated to raise the gun range was returned to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That was one of the greatest mistakes any 
government ever made. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. JONES. WM not the rebuilding of the ships be under 
the same department that conducted the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments? 5 

Mr. BRITTEN. No, sir; the conference was conducted under 
the direction of the President of the United States and actually 
by the Secretary of State, and was a diplomatic conference. 

Mr. JONES. Was not the information furnished by the ex- 
perts to the President and Secretary of State? 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. The United States made greater sacri- 
fices than any; they made greater sacrifice than all the other 
nations combined. We did that for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting peace and economy in the limitation of armaments, and 
we have saved from $250,000,000 to $350,000,000 every year 
since making the treaty. 

Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman is correct in reference 
to one phase of the proposition, but why did not the experts 
make a recommendation so that the conference would haye 
covered this proposition? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The conference did cover that very thing. 
The treaty provided that blisters might be put on these ships. 
It provided for several major alterations. It provided further 
for the deck protection that I have not yet explained, protec- 
tion against aircraft attack. 

Mr, JONES. I am not interested in the Washington treaty; 
but I am talking about new ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the new ships provided for in this bill 
are eight scout cruisers, of which we have none. That is not 
a serious matter and should be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. It requires quite an appropriation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield 
upon that exact point? What is the proposed cost of a scout 
cruiser? 

Mr. BRITTEN. About $14,000,000, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Eleven million dollars without the 
armament? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; we have none of those now. Now, the 
war itself promoted tremendous progress in submarine warfare 
and warfare above the surface, meaning aviation. Our experts, 
in conference with the experts representing other foreign 
powers in that conference, knew that these ships in order to be 
efficient must be blistered and have the upper-deck protection 
against any air attack. So they provided in the treaty that 
that work might be done, and we are now going ahead with it. 
1 will say that it will take some six years to do the work, be- 
cause it would not be wise to lay up six ships at one time, and 
so we will lay up two at a time to make the major alterations 
called for in the bill. That will cost $18,360,000. It is my pur- 
pose to offer an amendment to reenact the legislation in refer- 
ence to the elevation of the guns on 13 of the 18 first-line ships, 

This excellent model will give you some idea as to what those 
changes in construction will mean. This elevation here [point- 
ing] is the elevation of our guns now—practically 15 per cent— 
and this here is the eleyation of the British guns and the Japa- 
nese guns. They can shoot 2 miles farther than we can. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman promised to answer my ques- 
tion, and I would like to know who brought pressure on the 
Government of the United States to return the money that we 
appropriated to raise the elevation of the guns? 

Mr. BRITTEN. When the Navy Department came before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on Appro- 
priations they suggested that the guns of 13 ships be elevated 
to 80 degrees, because Great Britain was then doing that very 
thing. It afterwards developed that Great Britain was not 
doing it, because they did not have to do it, as their guns out- 
ranged ours by 2 to 3 miles. That was misinformation, and 
the appropriation was therefore repealed. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs and the Committee on Appropriations had acted 
upon it, and the President of the United States acted upon it 
and the Director of the Budget acted upon it when the appro- 
priation was made. : 

Ramsay MacDonald took the floor in the British Parlia- 
ment and said from his point of view the further elevation 
of our guns was in conflict with the armament treaty—just 
the same as any important man might get up here and address 
you gentlemen of the House. The matter was called to the 
attention of the Committee on Appropriations and to the 
Navy Department, and Secretary Denby being fair, as he 
always was, and honest as he always was, told the Congress 
that he would not go ahead and contract for this expenditure 
of six and a half million dollars for elevating the guns on 
our ships until Congress had reasserted itself or had given 
some approval for that expenditure. The Committee on 
Appropriations immediately had the entire authorization and 
appropriation repealed. Now, to-day, I am going to offer an 
amendment to include in this bill that six and one-half million 
dollars, the expenditure of which will also be spread over a 
period of years. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not quite understand what the 
gentleman said was the elevation of the British guns. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They are 20 degrees and over, while ours 
are 15. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that Senator Hate recently put into the Recorp a table 
prepared by the Navy Department showing that on only one 
ship had the British guns an elevation of 20 degrees. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have the table right here, 
aes ee So have I, and I prepared my remarks on 

a e. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman can not dispute the 
figures. They are right here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have an hour, and I do not propose to use 
any part of it myself, 

Mr. BRITTEN, Let me have five minutes in order to ex- 
plain this range question. ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well; take the five minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, 8 of the British ships have 
a range of 23,800 yards, and 13 of their ships have ranges of 
24,300 yards, which is practically 2 miles greater than all but 
5 of ours. I know those figures are accurate. Let me give 
you a sort of concrete example. Suppose that Jack Dempsey 
had agreed to fight the British champion—and I want you to 
follow me in this, because I am going to give you a good 
parallel. Dempsey had agreed to fight the British champion, 
who was bigger than he was; he could hit just as hard, and he 
had a reach 2 yards long. He could hit Dempsey whenever he 
wanted to, and, added to that, he had greater speed. All but 
7 of the entire 22 British ships have a speed greater than 21 
knots an hour, some of them 30, and we have nothing that goes 
faster than 21 knots. The British champion is bigger, he is 
stronger, he can hit just as hard, and he has a reach 6 feet 
long, Besides that, he has speed enough to get away from 
Dempsey any time he gets tired. He can retire to his corner, 
rest up, and come back. Under those circumstances you would 
not bet a nickel on Dempsey's chances, because he would not 
have a snowball’s chance to win. That is the situation that we 
are in with our Navy. Without the elevation of these guns our 
ships can not hit the British unless the British decide to come 
within our range. The British could do the same to us as they 
did to the Germans off the coast of South America. They had 
greater speed and greater range and they selected their range 
and used their speed to its best advantage and blew the Ger- 
mans out of the sea, And they could do that with us with our 
Navy in its present form. 

This amendment which I propose to offer is not in conflict 
with the President’s financial policy. It was approved by the 
Director of the Budget; it was approved unanimously by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; it was approved unanimously by 
the Committee on Appropriations; and it was approved by the 
House. I am hoping that you gentlemen will conclude to vote 
for the amendment irrespective of what Ramsay MacDonald 
might say on the floor of the British Parliament. His interpre- 
tation is no better than ours, I think we are capable of in- 
terpreting our own treaty. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think that we have 
come to a fine pass when we in this country are influenced by 
Great Britain instead of by the direction of Congress in a mat- 
ter of this kind? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not think we were influenced by Great 
Britain or by what Ramsay MacDonald said on the floor of Par- 
liament nearly so much as we were by the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on Appropriations 
had acted under misinformation We were told definitely that 
the British were elevating their guns. They were not, because 
they did not have to. They already outranged us by from 2 to 
4 miles. It should make no difference to Congress what Ram- 
say MacDonald thinks or says, 

Mr. SABATH. Did not our Navy Department know these 
facts? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The naval officers who came before the 
committees were under the impression that Great Britain was 
then making those alterations. I will say to the gentleman 
that they are making alterations to their present ships just 
as we hope to, and I will say to the gentleman that Japan in 
1923 appropriated 50,000,000 yen for major alterations to their 
10 ships, and they will probably do what we are doing. Unfor- 
tunately, when they proceed they proceed in secret, while eyery- 
thing that we do here is known to the world five minutes after 
we start doing it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, 
yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Yes. 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that this would give us a larger Navy than Great Britain? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; it will not; but I said that if all of 
these alterations could be made effective overnight, the relative 
ratio of our navies would be 5-4-3, with Great Britain in the 
second place. That is how important I regard these repairs. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the gentleman mean that Great 
Britain is going to sleep? Is not she going to do the same 
thing? 

Mr. BRITTEN. She may. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Are we preparing for wars? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we are not; she is probably our great- 
est friend on earth. , 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Why should you fear her? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am not fearing Great Britain; but the 
treaty which we signed gives us 18 ships of this charac- 
ter and no more, They are designated by, name and number, 
and we ought to keep them up to the highest standard of 
efficiency; otherwise we are not playing square with the 
country. [Applause.] 

I shall send my proposed amendment now to the Clerk's desk, 
to have it read later on, It does not in any way change the 
existing first section, except in that it provides for these gun 
elevations. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this bill which we are 
now considering authorizes the Navy to start upon a new build- 
ing program to cost ultimately about $150,000,000. The naval 
appropriation bill for 1916 carried $149.000,000, in round num- 
bers. In 1922 the naval appropriation bill carried $396,000,000, 
and in 1923 it was considerably more than $300,000,000, We 
have appropriated at this session of Congress about $300,000,000 
for the support of the Navy for the next fiscal year. Thus it 
will be seen that six years after the close of the World War 
we are spending twice as much in nayal expenditures as we 
did in 1916. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am sorry, I have only 10 minutes, 
and I can not yield. If we have a Navy as inefficient and in- 
effective as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] says 
we have, then the inquiry that I make is, What have these 
nayal officers been doing with all of these enormous sums of 
money we have annually appropriated? [Applause.] My genial 
and able friend from Illinois says that if we wiil make these 
additions to our Navy, if they could be made overnight, the 
American Navy would leap at once into the place of 5, and that 
Great Britain would go into the place of 4, and Japan would be 
left in the position of 3, thus making the ratio 54-3 in our 
favor. 

Do you recognize, gentlemen, such a result as that will sim- 
ply start us out on another mad race of competition in arma- 
ments? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can not yield, because I have only 
a few minutes. I wish I had more time and I would gladly 
yield to my friend. One of the most impressive meetings that 
I eyer attended was the Limitation of Armaments Conference 
held in Washington, which began its session on the 12th of 
November, 1921. Outside the peace conference at Versailles 
there has probably not been a gathering of as many notable 
men in this generation as were gathered there around the con- 
ference table in Continental Hall on that occasion. It was, 
indeed, a noteworthy opportunity to sit as a spectator and 
watch the representatives of the great powers, including our 
own, as they came in and took their places at the conference 
table. 

There was Aristide Briand, the Premier of France, rugged of 
countenance, strong and stockily built, every lineament of his 
countenance showing the strength of great capacity. Mr. Bal- 
four referred to him as one of the great parliamentary orators 
of the world. 

There was Admiral Kato, head of the Japanese delegation, a 
man very unlike Mr. Briand in all outward appearances, frail 
of body, immobile of countenance, but plainly a man of keen 
and alert intelligence and of long and valuable experience in 
dealing with important public affairs. 

Representatives of the far-flung British Empire were there, 
headed by Mr. Arthur Balfour, of England, one-time Prime Min- 
ister, and one of the strongest and most accomplished men of 
the English-speaking race. It was truly a great occasion. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The first speaker was President Harding, and I quite well 
remember that the greatest ovation of the meeting was given 
him when he said: 


We want less of armament and none of war. 


And yet we are coming here to-day, it seems to me, and are 
about to violate the very spirit of that noble utterance. At 
the conclusion of the President's address Mr. Balfour in a few 
well-chosen words nominated Mr. Hughes as chairman of the 
conference, and he was elected without opposition. Mr. Hughes 
then began his notable address by referring to-the two con- 
ventions which had been held in 1899 and 1907 at The Hague, 
called together by the Emperor of Russia to bring about limi- 
tations of armaments, but which concluded in each instance 
without anything being done, except the adoption of mere reso- 
lutions recommending the wisdom of limitation of armament. 
He said this conference must not be allowed to adjourn without 
accomplishing better results than mere gestures and resolutions, 
but must achieve something definite and concrete. And then 
Mr. Hughes said: 


The time has come and this conference has been called, not for gen- 
¥ral resolutions or mutual advice but for action, and in order to get 
real action each country must be willing to make sacrifices, 


And then he followed up this declaration by outlining a clear- 
cut, definite proposition for limitation of armaments, which be- 
came the basis for subsequent negotiations and was adopted in 
principal part. He closed his speech with this utterance: 


Nayal armaments are of primary importance. The core of difficulty 
is competition in naval programs. If competition continues, its regu- 
lation is impracticable. There is only one adequate way out, and that 
is to end it now, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can not yield. I have only about 
three minutes more. Gentlemen, the time has come to end it. 
I believe it was Victor Hugo who said, There is one thing 
which is stronger than armies and navies, and that is an idea 
when its hour has come.” I say to you, gentlemen, that the 
hour has come in the history of the world when the people 
are determined that they will be delivered from these crushing 
burdens of military and naval armaments, [Applause.] And 
if the parliaments of the world now in power will not give 
it to them, then the people will elect other parliaments that 
will. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have not the time, though I would 
like to yield. I would like to speak for an hour on this subject 
if I had the time. It is not the first time that the forces of 
destiny haye bestowed upon us the power of a great oppor- 
tunity. Our Revolutionary fathers of 1776 when they declared 
by the pen of Thomas Jefferson that all men are created equal 
and endowed with certain inalienable rights among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
set in motion forces which have crumbled thrones and empires 
and have overthrown despots and tyrants and haye scattered 
their attributes of awe and majesty like as a sand storm scat- 
ters before it the dust of the desert. [Applause.] Those of 
you who have visited Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 
will remember that hanging on the walls in one of the halls in 
the home is the key to the Bastille, which was sent by La- 
fayette to Washington by the hands of Thomas Paine. In 
the glass case where the key rests is the note which Paine 
wrote to Washington upon delivery of the key. It reads thus: 


Our very good friend, the Marquis De Lafayette, has intrusted to 
my care the key of the Bastille and a drawing handsomely framed 
representing the demolition of that detestable prison as a present to 
your Excellency, of which his letter will more particularly inform. I 
feel myself happy in being the person through whom the marquis has 
conveyed the only trophy of the spoils of despotism, and the first ripe 
fruits of American principles translated into Europe to his great 
master and patron. When he mentioned to me the present, he in- 
tended you, my heart leaped with joy. That the principles of America 
opened the Bastille is not to be doubted, and therefore the key comes 
to the right place. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Yes; the force that opened the door of the Bastille and re- 
leased the French patriots who had languished in its dungeons 
was the example of the American patriots who by blood and 
sacrifice established a Republic founded upon the consent of 
the governed. 

It was an idea set in motion stronger than armies, more 
powerful than the scepters of the kings, and more enduring than 
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granite or marble. When the news reached England of the 
fall of the Bastille the great statesmen Fox, pereelving its sig- 
nificance for liberty, exclaimed: 


How much is this the greatest event that ever happened in the 
world, and how much the best, 


And as our forefathers by their unselfish sacrifices in the 
days of the Revolution unlocked the doors of the Bastille and 
released the prisoners of tyranny, not omy in that generation 
but in generations to follow, so may we in this present day 
unlock the doers of crushing military and naval armaments and 
release humanity from some of their intolerable burdens. Let 
us therefore stand firm against starting upon a new building 
program at this time when conditions are so favorable for fur- 
ther limitation of armaments throughout the world. IApplause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I request permission to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I hope my genial and 
brilliant friend from Ulinois [Mr. Brrrren] will not think I 
have any reference to him when I say that the country is now 
undergoing its annual scare that arises from irresponsible 
articles in newspapers and to a considerable extent from irre- 
sponsible information from the Navy Department. [Applause.] 
As far back as 1920 this kind of proceeding began, and I re- 
member quite well that back in 1920, on the authority of the 
Navy Department, it was stated in this House that England 
and France were both building battleships at that particular 
time. I stated then that there was nothing in that statement, 
it was not so, but I was eried down, and everybody wanted to 
know if I disputed the experts. I-said I did, because I knew 
it was not so and everybody admits now that it was not so. 
A year or two later a statement was made that England was 
building battleships for Japan. I again attempted to con- 
tradiet that statement, and again I was howled down. Now 
everybody admits that statement was not correct, although it 
was: made on the authority of the Navy Department. Then 
about a year ago, on the authority of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, it was stated on this floor that England was 
elevating the guns on its battleships. I rose and stated that 
that could not be correct, because there was nothing in the 
British estimate that carried any appropriation for any such 
purpose. Well, they said that the Navy Department gave the 
information, therefore it must be correct. About three months 
later everybody admitted it was not, They were compelled to 
do so. Just recently some so-called expert filled the news- 
papers with articles depicting how weak our ships are be- 
cause we have not these antitorpedo blisters or bulges to 
which the gentleman from Illinois referred, and I want to say 
I indorse everything that the gentleman from Illinois said 
with reference to the value of this protection and the result 
of such alterations proposed on our battleships. The gentle- 
man was correct, that it would make our Navy far superior 
to that of Great Britain if it was done, although I doubt the 
necessity of it. This so-called expert I was talking about 
stated that to put on these bulges actually increased the speed 
of the ships. I see my friend from Minois smiles at that 
statement, as no real expert would have made it. The fact of 
the matter is we have just been building 10 new cruisers, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren], I think, said 
that we did not have any cruisers of a certain type, which 
is correct; but we bave 10 cruisers of their class which are the 
finest, speediest, and best in the world. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But there are only eight finished. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman corrects me by saying 
there are only eight finished, and I accept that correction. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And they are smaller in tonnage than those 
contemplated to-day, and less in armament. They are smaller 
in every way. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; they are of a different type 
entirely and are used for a different purpose. The gentleman 
is quite correct. He is an expert on these matters and I accept 
corrections from him, But when we put bulges on those 
cruisers we found that they lessened their speed something over 
1 knot from the original speed contemplated. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is not quite correct. We 
do not put bulges on the cruisers. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On the authority of a scientific publi- 
cation I state that such a change was made in the construction 


plans. 
Mr. BRITTEN. No; they have no blisters; the blisters go 
only on our first-line battleships. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error there. and 
— 71 7 have to differ with him. But that does not matter at 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman give any 
authority he has read showing the construction of blisters on 
cruisers? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Jane's Fighting Ships, one of the best 
authorities in the world. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, The gentleman will find that the 
authority he cites refers to battle cruisers and not to scout 
cruisers. — 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it refers to our own cruisers. 

I have not so much opposition to the provisions of this bill 
with reference to alterations on our battleships. The gentle- 
man from Minois stated they are quite within the provisions 
of the treaty, and, if so, England, and no other nation, can 
raise any objection thereto, although I do not see the neces- 
sity, and it seems to me to be a waste of money to put this 
money on these old battleships. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I understand, then, the gentleman agrees 
it is necessary to do what we propose as to these ships, and the 
e concedes these things are within the terms of the 
treaty 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not willing to agree to the 
alterations in gun elevation. 

Mr. BUTLER. But, outside of that, does the gentleman know 
what the Navy Department proposes to do, and is the gentle- 
man prepared to say he is satisfied that those things are within 
the terms of the treaty? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am talking about what I understood 
the gentleman from Ilinois to say. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman will, of course, agree with 
me that these major alterations will greatly improve the effi- 
ciency of those six battleships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN, As applied to the blisters and deck protec- 
tion and what we propose as to the elevation of guns—the gen- 
tleman will agree that those three major alterations will greatly 
improve the efficiency of the fleet? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I haye some doubt as to the gun eleya- 
tion proposition. Otherwise I agree. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman does not agree that long 
range is necessary on battleships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to state to the gentleman that 
if he will look up the record as to the battles at Jutland and 
Falkland Islands he will find that the ships were not able, in 
battle practice, to make any hits at a range of over 20,000 yards. 
f Mr. BRITTEN. But the Battle of Jutland was fought in a 
og. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; not a fog. It was hazy. How- 
ever, the battle off the Falkland Islands was not. They could 
not have had a clearer or better day than they did have, and 
they had 15-inch guns, which they used. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My 10 minutes will soon be gone, so I 
regret I can not yield. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
used? = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used eight minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, my time is about gone before I 
have gotten to the point upon which I wanted to speak, so I 
decline to yield further for any purpose. 

My friend from Illinois was talking about the elevation of 
British guns. If the gentleman will refer to page 9471 of the 
Record of May 23 he will find the table which Senator Hare 
put in the Record, and Senator Harr in his remarks said the 
table was furnished by the Navy Department. By referring to 
that table the gentleman will find that only one English ship 
of the battle line, namely, the Hood, had an elevation of its 
guns of over 20 degrees, but even then it is outranged by some 
of our ships. There are five of our ships which very much 
outrange anything in the English Navy, in fact, by between 5 
and 6 miles. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Our first five have a 30,000-yard range and 
so has the Hood. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Our first five, according to another 
table on the same page, furnished by the Navy Department, 
have a range of 84,500 yards, and the Hood has a range of 
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30,500 yards. They outrange even the Hood by over 2 miles. 
The fact of the matter is that we have nine ships, in addition 
to the five we have spoken of, the range of which is 23,500 
yards, while England has none above 24,300 yards except the 
Hood, Five of our battleships which have the greatest range 
have a range of from 34,500 yards to 85,000 yards. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Are there not eight American ships that are 
outranged to the extent of several thousand yards by all of the 
British ships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is substantially correct, 
though the difference is slight in so far as the most of them are 
concerned. As we go down the scale, and as you take them 
ship by ship, the average range of our ships will be very much 
greater. 

Mr. ANDREW. But there are eight that are outranged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. At the bottom of the line we have 
some ships that are outranged, but we have an advantage that 
more than compensates in our five ships that so far outrange 
the British ships. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I do not find myself 
in much disagreement with the gentleman from Texas. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is endeavoring to accom- 
plish further limitation of large navies. I, too, am endeavoring 
to accomplish that. The gentleman from Texas takes one road 
to reach the object. I take the other road; but we both are 
endeavoring to accomplish the same thing. In my judgment 
the position that I take will accomplish it a great deal sooner 
than the method that the gentleman from Texas is pursuing. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the careful consideration of members of 
the committee while I endeavor to show why, in my opinion, 
this bill should be favorably acted upon. 

Mr. Chairman, no government which fails to provide for its 
own preservation against the assaults of every possible foe is 
entitled to the support of its people. A primary duty of goy- 
ernment is self-preservation, and no sophistry of logie can 
justify it in stripping itself of its means of defense and relying 
for its preservation upon the mercy, the pity, or the love of 
other nations, 

The amount of money which we appropriate and the legisla- 
tion which we enact for the benefit of the Navy should be gov- 
erned by the needs of the Nation, having regard for our posi- 
tion among the States of the world, the location of our posses- 
sions, the extent and the routes of our trade, the policies we 
may adopt in our international relations, and the dangers which 
may confront us in the future. 

In making appropriations for the Navy we should be guided 
and controlled by our ability to suceessfully defend our insular 
possessions, to maintain for our ecommerce the freedom of the 
seas, to defend the greatest engineering enterprise and com- 
merce carrier of the century, the Panama Canal; to maintain 
America’s open-door policy in the Orient, to enforce our policy 
of noninterference by monarchial governments in the affairs of 
Central and South American Republics, to defend our Nation’s 
honor and protect and redress American citizens wherever 
wronged, to maintain the ratio agreed upon at the Washington 
conference, and by all means to keep the Navy up to the highest 
point of efficiency. 

Being guided by these principles and fully aware of the 
needs of the Navy to enable it to properly function as the first 
line of national defense, I unhesitatingly indorse this bill. 

I am conscious of the fact that the House has by amendment 
to the naval appropriation bill expressed its views and re- 
quested the President to call another conference for further 
limitation of armaments. 

In a recent speech in New York the President intimated that 
in the event of the successful settlement of the reparation prob- 
lem and the restoration of a composed state of mind in Europe 
he would favor the calling of an international conference to 
bring about further limitation of competitive building. Bear in 
mind that the President’s statement should not be taken to mean 
that he is about to call an international conference. He qualifies 
the calling of the conference and bases it upon, first, the settle- 
ment of the reparation problem and, second, the restoration of 
a composed state of mind in Europe. 

In my judgment, basing the future upon the past, there is 
little likelihood for a conference in the near future or for any 
time soon, for, as we all know, the reparation problem is far 
from an adjustment; and what historian has ever in all the 
annals of time chronicled a composed state of mind in Europe? 


The most that can be said about the calling of this proposed 
conference is that it is indeed remote and speculative. 

But, Mr. Chairman, assuming for the sake of argument that a 
conference is to be called in the near future, let me ask you, 
pending the arrival of this auspicious occasion for the assem- 
bling of this international conference, what should be this Gov- 
ernment's policy with reference to our Navy? Shall we adopt 
the policy of sitting quietly by and refusing to legislate to take 
proper care of this arm of our national defense by the refusal 
to enact the necessary legislation to make changes and author- 
izations to keep our fleet up to the highest state of efficiency, 
when it is a well-known fact that some of our capital ships are 
far behind their foreign counterparts? Shall we permit our 
Navy to fall below the ratio agreed upon at thé Washington 
conference? If we hope to achieve the desired aim of prohibit- 
ing competitive building among the maritime nations, it is 
absolutely imperative and necessary to enter the conference 
with a strong and powerful Navy. 

If, upon the calling of an international conference in the near 
future, the United States enters the same below the ratio 
fixed by the powers at the Washington conference, it is very 
probable that other nations would readily take the position, 
and with considerable weight to their argument, that, as we 
had not maintained the ratio of 5-5-8 but had permitted our 
Navy to fall below it, therefore the ratio fixed at the conference 
was more than this country needed or required for its ade- 
quate defense and was a larger ratio than Congress required 
that it should be. 

Why was it possible at the Washington conference for this 
Nation to take the leading rôle and bring about the agreement 
with reference to capital ships, battle cruisers, and airplane 
carriers? It was solely because at that time we were carrying 
out the 1916 building program and had on the ways 15 of the 
finest ships ever devised. They would have been absolutely 
perfect in every detail. They would have been ships of the 
latest design and the latest improved methods and were equaled 
by no ships in the world. It was a well-kuown fact that by: 
1925 we would have possessed about twice as large and effective 
a tonnage as that of any other Nation. The shadows of the 
rising Navy of the United States were already robbing some 
other nations of the tinsel of former centuries. 

We were able to reach a successful agreement to reduce 
naval armament because we had a large naval armament our- 
selves. Our opinion commanded respect. If we had possessed 
a smaller Navy, if we had abandoned our building program 
before the conference was called, in all probability the other 
countries would not have listened to our opinion. 

What would this Nation have been able to accomplish if we 
had entered the Washington conference with a second-rate 
Navy? It would have been a foregone conclusion that we 
could not have played as important a part as we did, and that 
we were able to lead in that conference because we had the 
most to give up. 

The United States made the greatest sacrifice in her agree- 
ment to scrap her battleships, built and building, and other 
nations merely followed her example. 

Mr. Chairman, to show you what sacrifice we made to bring 
about the limitation of armament and prohibit the competitive 
building of capital ships among the nations, I desire to call 
attention to the facts that we had on the ways seyen battle- 
ships and six battle „cruisers, upon which there had been 
already expended approximately $450,000,000, and which ships 
were anywhere from 80 per cent to 45 per cent complete. The 
total tonnage of the 11 ships under construction was 520,000 
tons. In addition to scrapping these 11 ships in process of 
being built, we agreed to scrap 17 other battleships, each of 
which was in active commission, except the Maine and the 
Missouri, of a total tonnage of 267,740 tons. 

We agreed to sacrifice 787,940 tons to bring about the elimi- 
nation of competitive building and to create a better relation- 
ship between the great maritime nations. 

Great Britain also was willing to join this country in its 
undertaking; however, the sacrifice she and Japan made in 
scrapping their various ships was not so large as that of the 
United States. Great Britain agreed to scrap two paper“ 
ships, battle cruisers, the keel of neither of which had been 
laid down when the conference assembled in Washington. In 
addition to agreeing not to construct the two ships that had 
been authorized, she consented to scrap 24 old ships. However, 
of these 24 old ships that Great Britain agreed to scrap only 
4 were in the line, under commission, and able to fight. The 
other 20 had been long ago discarded by the British Admiralty 
as inefficient. We took out of our line 15 ships that were in 
actual commission and able to fight and of a total tonnage of 
267,740 tons, while England took out of her line only 4 ships 
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that were in actual commission and able to fight, and of a 
total tonnage of 92,000. tons. 

Japan readily consented, as did the other nations at the 
conference, and agreed not to construct four battleships and 
four battle cruisers, the keels of which had not been laid down 
by November 11, 1921. She agreed to scrap two of the new 
battleships and two of the battle cruisers. She agreed to scrap 
11 of her old battleships, making in all 17 capital ships with 
a total tonnage of 419,132 tons. 

It can be readily seen from the brief analysis I have made 
of the tonnage scrapped by the various nations that we 
scrapped more than the other nations. That was because we 
would have had the largest navy afloat by 1925, and this 
Nation was willing to make the greatest sacrifice to convince 
the other nations that competitive building of naval arma- 
ment should be prohibited; that the taxpayers of the various 
nations should be relieved of this constant burden. 

It may be contended by some that the other nations got the 
best of the agreement at the conference, but, Mr. Chairman, 
when you take into consideration the fact that we eliminated 
by the treaty the policy of competitive building of battleships, 
battle cruisers, and airplane carriers among the three great 
maritime nations of the earth, when you take into considera- 
tion the friendship and confidence created where once suspicion 
and hatred dominated the thought of people, the mist of mis- 
understanding having been dispelled, when you take into con- 
sideration the present opinion as to peace in the East, with 
the view that was widely held and constantly expressed before 
the conference was called, in my judgment we did not fare so 
badly at the conference. 

Mr. Chairman, now let us briefly examine the three great 
navies from a strictly material standpoint. Assuming that the 
allowed 5-5-3. ratio in capital ships and airplane earriers 
represents an equitable distribution of strength, you will find 
that in capital ships both the United States and Japan are 
at present deficient in offensive and defensive strength of old 
capital ships as compared with the British Empire. But with 
the steps. now being taken, as authorized in this measure, the 
modernization of our old ships by the conversion of the Utah, 
Florida, Wyoming, and the Arizona from coal burners to oil 
burners, and the installation of antiair-attack deck protection 
and additional protection against submarine attaek, the 5-5-3 
ratio in capital ships, so far as this country is concerned, will 
be converted from a theory into a practical reality. 

To reach our allowed strength of 135,000 tons in aircraft 
earriers we will have to build, in addition to battle cruisers 
we are converting, three carriers of 23,000 tons each. Japan 
is proceeding to fill her quota by converting two capital ships 
and building additional tonnage. The British have four car- 
riers and are building two more, but naval aviation in that 
country is in a more or less chaotic state and they have not 
as yet attempted to build the large carriers comparable to 
our own battle cruiser carriers. 

In modern cruisers we are far below England and Japan. 
At this time the United States has only 10 modern light 
cruisers. They are 7,500-tonners with G6-inch guns, and of 
those 10, 7 are now in commission; one additional is having 
her trials at this moment. She is the Trenton. One has been 
launched, and the third is about to be, so that those 10 will 
be in commission this year. They give us a total of only 10 
light cruisers of 7,500 tons each, armed with 6-inch guns. 

A comparison as of April 1, 1924, of the modern cruiser ton- 
nage of England and Japan shows the following figures for 
vessels less than 12 years old on that date, including those 
built, building, and projected: 

British Empire, 55 of a total tonnage o. — 298, 370 
Japan, 28 of a total tonnage o 170, 980 

If the eight cruisers herein proposed be added, the figures 
for, the United States become 18 of a total tonnage of 155,000 
tons. 

In flotilla leaders the British Empire possesses 18 built and 
building while neither the United States nor Japan has a single 
one of this valuable type. 

In destroyers we have nearly 90 more than the British Empire 
and nearly 200 more than Japan. Japan, however, is building 
81 new ones, while ours are mostly of hasty war construction 
and two-thirds of them are out of commission. Our boats have 
less gun power but more torpedo tubes than either the British 
or the Japanese. 

The question of submarines is a very involved one. We have 
large numbers, but they do not compare with the 25 modern 

_ long-radius, high-speed submarines that Japan has built or is 
building. We have none of the mine-laying type. If we had 
these last, we would be superior in submarines to the British 
Empire but decidedly inferior to Japan. 


The foregoing covers the strictly combatant types of a Navy 
that can not be improvised in time of war. 

It is interesting to note the revision of the Japanese build- 
ing program as a result of the Washington conference. Baron 
Kato, a man of remarkable ability and vision, both as a states- 
man and a strategist, immediately after the conference pro- 
ceeded to make a new estimate of the situation in the light of 
changed conditions due to limitations of capital ship strength. 
Japan at the time had 87,730 tons of light cruisers, built and 
building, all less than four years old. Baron Kato's post-treaty 
plan is to complete that 87,730 tons and lay down additional 
tons in light cruisers, which will make an aggregate of 28 
modern cruisers of 170,980 tons. 

To balance this we have our program of 10 light eruisers, 
which were laid down in 1918, a part of the 1916 building pro- 
gram, aggregating 75,000 tons. 

This measure ealls for the construction of eight additional 
light cruisers in accordance with the naval treaty; that is, 
not over 10,000 tons with 8-inch guns. The length of the 
cruisers will be approximately 620 feet, their beam 66} feet, 
draft 17} feet, cruising radius approximately 12,000 miles, 
and minimum speed of 33 knots. The cost of each cruiser, 
exclusive of arms and armament, is not to exceed $11,100,000. 

The Japanese program increased the tonnage of their pro- 
posed 5,500-ton cruisers to 7,500 tons and the 7,500-ton cruisers 
to 10,000 tons, They discontinued the construction of 15 sec- 
ond-class destroyers and started 24 first-class destroyers. They 
discontinued 46 coast defense submarines and substituted 22 
submarines of long-cruising radius and high speed. 

It must be noted that all these changes were in the direc- 
tion of increased size and efficiency. This action of the 
Japanese Government can not be considered in any way as a 
violation of the letter or the spirit of the treaty. The confer- 
ence limited the number and size of capital ships and aircraft 
carriers and failed to make any provision for limiting cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the alterations of the six capital 
ships provided for in this bill, under the treaty we will be per- 
mitted to replace the Wyoming, Florida, and Utah in 1934 and 
the New York, Texas, and Arkansas in 1935. 

It is estimated by the Navy Department that these altera- 
tions will be completed by 1926 and 1927. When the alterations 
are completed, the remaining life of these vessels would be 
eight years. Howeyer, the contemplated total life of a capital 
ship under the treaty is but 20 years. 

The alterations are to consist of, first, the installation of 
additional deck protection against submarine attacks; second, 
the installation of antiaireraft deck protection; third, the con- 
version from coal burners to oil burners; and, fourth, the 
installation of new fire control on the Teras and New York 
only. 

These six vessels were designed and built long before the 
great development in submarine and aircraft attacks. In their 
present conditions they would be vulnerable to such attacks. 

The Navy Department had under contemplation protection 
against submarine and aircraft attack when the Washington 
conference was held, and in the drafting of the treaty special 
authority was provided for undertaking work of this character, 

The present boiler condition of the Florida, Utah, Arkansas, 
and Wyoming is due largely to war service. 

Let me impress this fact upon the committee: That the Navy 

ent has on hand oil burners from serapped vessels 
which are suitable for installation on these vessels. The con- 
version from coal burners to oil burners would result in an 
improvement in the protection against submarine attack, as it 
would increase the speed of the ships and also give a larger 
cruising radius. This conversion and other alterations does 
not contemplate an increase in the weight of the vessels, but 
at the same time it will bring up the fighting efficiency of each 
one of the vessels, which in turn will strengthen the entire 
fleet, for it is a well-known fact that a chain can not be any 
stronger than its weakest link. 

These alterations are justified by the value and remaining 
life of each one of these vessels, Not only would they bring 
the Navy up to its ratio, but it would be a saving in the cost 
of upkeep and operation of these vessels, for in their present 
condition they are constantly forced to go to navy yards for 
repair. 

Mr. CELLER and Mr. LAZARO rose. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield first to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Has the gentleman any assurance or has the 
committee any assurance or the administration that Great 
Britain is not going to rival us by building 10 more scout 
cruisers or cruisers of any character? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If we sought to go on a 5-5 ratio 
in reference to scout cruisers, we would have to build 19 scout 
cruisers. 

Mr, CELLER. I take it them we can not hope to be on a 
level with Great Britain in any event? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course not. 

Mr. LAZARO. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. I agree with the gentleman that we ought 
te have a 5-5-3 Navy, but the gentleman makes the statement, 
ami he is a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, we 
have to have cruisers in order to go into a second conference. 
I want to remind the gentleman that we had battleships when 
we went into the first conference and we scrapped battleships 
that were 80 per cent completed. Does not the gentleman think 
the American people ought to know before they go into an- 
other conference for the limitation of armament that we got 
the little end of it in the first conference? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There can be no dispute that this 
country got the worst of it, as far as scrapping of ships was 
concerned. But what did we accomplish? We reduced the 
nava! budget from $815,788,286 in 1921 to $294,991,000 in 1924. 
We dispelled the hatred and suspicion that was in the minds of 
other countries and we adopted the policy that our Govern- 
ment was in favor of the reduction of naval armament. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Geergia. I yield. £ 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If this bill passes we will increase 
the naval budget from $294,000,000, which the gentleman men- 
tioned, by $111,000,000 within two years. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. We are in this position: This 
Honse in the naval appropriation bill has requested the Presi- 
dent to call another conference to aecomplith what the last 
conference failed to achieve—a reduction in the auxiliary class. 
Bear in mind, that we can not have competition in three 
types—capital ships, airplane carriers, and battle cruisers. 
We can build as many scout eruisers, submarines, and air- 
planes, and that type of auxiliary craft, as we see fit. If we 
to-day authorize the construction of these cruisers, when the 
next conference is called it will give to the American repre- 
sentatives something to bring about that which they failed to 
accomplish at the last conference. 

Mr. JONES. That will not get rid of the fact of our being 
buneoed in the other conference and permitting our battleships 
to be destroyed without their destroying a like amount. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. By 1925 we would have had the 
largest Navy in the world. We had to reduce our Navy to 
bring it down to theirs. We scrapped, as I have already said, 
784,000 tous, and Great Britain scrapped 92,000 tons. Japan 
serapped four hundred and some odd thousand tons. We 
brought our Navy down to their navy. 

Mr. JONES. Is not the recommendation made by the same 
experts that made the recommendation when we got buncoed 
the first time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course they made a great 
sacrifice, but is that any reason why we should not have as 
good a Navy as we are entitled to have under the treaty? 

Mr, JONES. How many battleships did we scrap? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We scrapped seven battleships and 
six battle cruisers that were being built, and also we took 
out of the line 17 ships that were in active commission. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman who had 
charge of the serapping of the battleships? 

Mr.. VINSON of Georgia. The conference was called by 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But who had the direct charge of the man- 
ner in which these battleships were scrapped? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman knows as well as 
I do. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What assurance have we that the Navy 

Department ¢an spend this $110,000,000 with any more dis- 
eretion—— 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not think the Navy Depart- 
ment should be criticized in that way. I think it is an organiza- 
tion which measures up to the efficiency of any naval organiza- 
tion in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Considering our geographical situation from 
a defensive standpoint does not the gentleman think that we 
would have a large enough Navy, ole equal to England, if we 
had only half as many ships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. 


Mr. BLANTON. Considering the fact that we are 3,000 miles 
away across the ocean is it not a fact that we do not need as 
many ships as she dees? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course we do. What is the 
naval policy—to defend the eoast line of the country, to main- 
tain the routes of trade of our merchant vessels, to defend the 
Panama Canal, to guarantee the open-door policy in the Orient, 
to defend our insular possessions, to defend our national honor, 
and it is the first line of our national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is willing for Eng- 
land to have the greatest navy in the world and have us rely 
upon the pity and sympathy of other nations for our defense, 
but I as one Member of Congress want this Government to ba 
able to defend itself with an efficient navy at any and aH times, 
so that we will not be dependent on any other government in 
the world for our defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let us quit all of this disarmament 
business, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We did accomplish good work at 
the conference, for we agreed to have a Navy as large as that 
of England. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we have been buncoed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We might have been buncoed, but 
eos any justification for not taking care of the Navy 

ay? 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, the original American proposal 
submitted by Secretary Hughes at the international conference 
contemplated a limitation of auxiliary craft in a ratio similar 
to that recognized by the treaty as to capital ships. It was 
proposed that the tonnage of auxiliary surface, combatant 
craft, including light cruisers, flotilla leaders, and destroyers, 
should be as follows: For the United States, 450,000 tons; 
for the British Empire, 450,000 tons; for Japan, 270,000 tons. 
Unfortunately, this limit was not obtained, and therefore 
competitive building among the nations of auxiliary craft may 
proceed as if no conference had ever been called. 

In my judgment this House took a step in the right direction 
when it requested the Chief Executive to call another interna- 
tional conference to secure limitation of auxiliary craft. The 
accomplishment of such a task not only means a further reduc- 
tion of the naval expenditures by the great maritime nations, 
but it means a more permanent and lasting peace and good 
will among all nations. This Government should exert every 
effort to bring about further limitation; but if, on the other 
hand, the same can not be accomplished, and the other nations 
are not willing to agree to a ratio for auxiliary craft, then, 
Mr. Chairman, we should let the world know that we will have 
and maintain at all times a Navy second to none. [Applause . 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Poul. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I think no one has ever charged 
me with being a pacifist. For 23 years I have voted in this 
House for the biggest Navy I could get. Under President Roose- 
velt I voted for his proposal of four battleships and finally got 
two. Many of my party were against any battleship construc- 
tion at all at that time. But, Mr. Chairman, I can not bring 
myself to support this proposal to appropriate $111,000,000 for 
the increase in our Navy at this time. We are just out of a 
disarmament conference. In pursuance of our agreement in 
that conference we have scrapped 787,940 tons of our Naval 
Establishment. During the current year we have appropriated 
approximately $300,000,000 for the maintenance and building 
of the Navy, and now it is proposed to add $111,000,000 to 
that $300,000,000, making a total for the year of $411,000,000. 
We are told that this bill is necessary in order to be ready 
for the next conference. My God! if we must appropriate 
$11,000,000 more to get ready for the next disarmament con- 
ference the conference is doomed to failure and defeat before 
it is called together. [Applause.] 

I would rather go in that conference not having appropriated 
this immense sum of money; I would rather to go into such 
conference conscious that we are living up to our profession 
that we, at least, are not adding to the great Navy we already 
have. If we could say we stand for peace—we have scrapped 
787,000 tons and we have not replaced a ton—I think we would 
stand a better chance of success. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I would rather not, I will say to my friend. I 
only know this question in a general way. Anybody can prove 
that we have got to have a very great Navy at any time. For 
23 years it has been proven annually on this floor that we were 
actually approaching war. [Applause.] We have an annual war 
scare here every time a great naval appropriation bill comes up 
for considertion. Talk about a 5-5-3 Navy! Why 5-5-3? Do 
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you want to sail out on the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans and en- 
gage in a drawn battle? That is what 5-5 means. If we are 
going to enter into the race of naval construction, why let us 
have an unconquerable Navy. That is the logic of the situation. 
If we are going to enter into such race, it is not only our 
duty to have a Navy as great as that of Great Britain but a 
Navy even greater than that of Great Britain. Why stop at 
the 5-5 ratio? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I would rather not. Now, get away from this 
proposition, if you can, gentlemen. Five-five means either side 
may win. There is certainly no assurance of success if war 
comes with a 5-5 ratio. As to this appropriation, I say to take 
$111,000,000 out of the Treasury at this time is a crime against 
the American people. [Applause.] I say this with respect 
for the opinions of all who honestly differ and without im- 
pugning the motive of any man. For one, I can not vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the world’s situation to-day? The 
question throughout most of the world outside of the United 
States is how can the people get something to eat, and yet gen- 
tlemen talk seriously about the danger of a naval attack. Who 
is there, pray, who wants to attack America? Who is there in 
a position to attack us if they had such desire? Excepting 
America, almost the entire world is bankrupt. Very few na- 
tions can obtain credit, and all currency is depreciated in 
value by comparison, and yet we are told that unless we now 
appropriate $111,000,000 in addition to the $300,000,000 we are 
not doing our duty, and unless we make the appropriation we 
leave our country exposed to the danger of attack. We are 
asked to appropriate $111,000,000 additional in order to be 
ready to meet the attack of some nation which cherishes a de- 
sire to engage in war with America. 

Mr. Chairman, I would rather go into the coming conference, 
and I pray God devoutly that another conference may be 
ealled, conscious that I was right, that I had not played false, 
than to have $111,000,000, or $111,000,000,000 appropriated to 
strengthen the Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POU. I can not. I believe America is the one nation 
which can take any steps deemed necessary for disarmament. 
I beg my friend’s pardon; I would gladly yield, but, as I 
stated, I only know this subject in a general way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman can prove, I have no doubt what- 
ever, that war is imminent. With facts and figures I have 
no doubt that he can prove that there is danger of attack from 
Japan. Of course, I do not believe there is such danger. I 
think the world’s situation is against such probability, but 
our experts ean prove almost anything. The point I am 
making now is this: In a bankrupt world with America the 
only nation that is financially solvent there is every reason 
why we should go forth following the great moral light of 
peace rather than continue preparation for war. [Applause.] 
I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how long in the providence of 
God I may be spared. The war has wrought many changes. 
It has caused men to think as they never thought before. It 
has caused me to think deeply and I hope honestly and sin- 
cerely. When the war was over and I surveyed the wreck 
and ruin, when with my mind's eye I saw vacant places in so 
many homes throughout America, I said, “God being my 
helper, so long as I am permitted to represent my people, yes, 
so long as I live, my voice shall be raised for peace and not 
for war.” [Loud applause.] 

And gentlemen of the House of Representatives, you know 
and I know that it is just as dangerous for nations as it is 
for men to go forth armed to the teeth. Just as surely as this 
race for nayal supremacy continues, just so surely will the 
world be again drenched in blood. Almighty God, spare us 
such calamity. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Disarmament Conference, if this bill goes through, 
was a mere political subterfuge and a fake. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Admitting what the gentleman 


said for the sake of argument is true, is that any justification 
why we should not take care of what we have? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say that there is no justification at 
this time of spending $110,000,000 of the people’s money under 
circumstances that have just arisen from the exclusion of the 
Japanese from this country 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman think we had 
better take the Navy away from the naval officials and turn 
it over to somebody else 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will tell the gentleman ‘they need a 
guardian when it comes to spending the money of the peo- 
ple 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And as my friend from Alabama 
says, just turn it over to Ford. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And make flivvers out of it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say this to the gentleman: You bring 
in a report here showing the outrages upon the American citi- 
zens in China as a justification for this bill. You gave 
$8,000,000 to buy peace with the other day. Why not give them 
some more? Yet you are coming here asking us to spend 
$110,000,000 to build battleships. Here is a report which shows 
the Chinese committed these great injustices to American citi- 
zens, and yet you voted $8,000,000 to them the other day. Why 
not give them more—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Do I understand the gentleman 
claims to be opposed to this Government defending the mission- 
aries in China when they are trying to teach the doctrine of the 
lowly Nazarene? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, sir. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
takes the position against giving them money to buy peace 
The gentleman from Oklahoma wants China and the American 
people to understand that we are not buying peace. But the 
Members of this House voted $8,000,000 to buy peace with 
China, contrary to the position taken by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. The gentleman from Oklahoma is consistent in 
this: He has always been for peace and anything that takes 
care of the peace of the world. 

We all know that a man must be able to take care of him- 
self, and so with a nation, but when you come in here and 
sandbag the American people by telling them you are holding 
a conference to have peace in the world in order to reduce the 
tax burdens caused by enormous armaments, and then come in 
asking for $100,000,000 to buy more ships, it is absolutely out- 
rageous and preposterous. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I take it trom what my friend says that he 
is opposed to the building of new ships; but is he opposed to 
these major alterations on the ships we already have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that if 
you have scrapped as many vessels as the report says you have 
scrapped, vessels that were on the ways and as valuable as 
they were, and if the Navy Department had no better sense 
in scrapping them, then what sense will they have in spending 
$110,000,000 in remodeling another lot of vessels? 

Mr. BRITTEN. They are not spending $110,000,000 to 
remodel ships, but they ask for authorization to spend $18,000,- 
000 on these ships, not $110,000,000. I am sure the gentleman 
will be for those alterations. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that now is a 
fine time to come in here with a bill to inerease the American 
Navy in violation of your conference, when you have just 
excluded Japanese citizens by a bill in this House and when 
friction is liable to develop. It is fine business. The world 
will not believe you are sincere, and I say that the civilized 
world will not enter into a conference with a nation which 
will not keep faith and keep good faith with the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Win the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I agree with what the gentleman has just 
said about international conditions, political, diplomatic, and 
otherwise, but is not that the very reason why we ought to 
put these ships in first-class shape? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask the gentleman whether he 
believes in having peace, and whether when he says to a man, 
“I want to have a conference with you and talk peace” he 
should go to the meeting with a double-barreled shotgun? 
[Applause.] Is that the gentleman’s idea in having peace? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman that when I 
go to talk peace with a man I want to have a good right-hand 
wallop and then I will get peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. May I have another half minute? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
one-half minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for an additional half minute. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. I just want to say to the distinguished 
gentleman that we ought to keep faith with the American peo- 
ple. We said to the American people and we said to the world 
that we believed in disarming the countries uf the world in 
order to have peace in the world, and we sald so to the Ameri- 
can people. And I say to you now that if Mr. Harding—and 
God bless his memory—were here to-day, this bill would not 
be in this House, and you know it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gattrvan}. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Iam one of the Members of Congress who 
is all the way consistent on this proposition. I haye the honor 
to say that I was one of five Congressmen who voted against 
the Borah resolution inviting the nations of the world to a dis- 
armament conference, and I voted that way because I thought 
America would be buncoed, and you all agree now that she 
was buncoed. I am proud of that vote, as proud as I am of any 
vote I ever cast in the Congress of the United States. 

I do not know of any Member of Congress who is looking for 
war, despite the insinuations of some of the previous speakers. 
I listened with interest to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] and the distinguished and able Representative from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. Neither one of them believe we 
should be unprepared, but both of them in almost their entire 
speeches preached nothing but peace, and, I fear, must admit 
that they are genuinely pacifistie 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that in the last Congress appropriated over 
$6,000,000 for the elevation of guns on our ships in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Navy Department. That 
money was never used by the department, because somebody 
erred seriously. We were told that Great Britain, after all, had 
not entered upon any program of elevation, and, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Barrren] has told you, that statement 
was true in a degree. England had, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted her gun elevation before our alleged wise men woke up 
to the fact. However, because of the misinformation Congress 
canceled its action, and the money was turned back into the 
Treasury. 

I have one regret about this bill, and that is, instead of its 
being an authorization it is not an appropriation. [Applause.] 
I would yote for it then more eagerly, and, instead of taking six 
years to complete the program authorized by this bill, I would 
like to see it dope overnight. I stand where I stood in those 
early days when you all went down and looked from the gallery 
and the boxes at the representatives of the other powers at the 
Disarmament Conference. I still stand an unbeliever in tne 
faith of certain powers who then broke bread with us. and 
bumped knees with us under the peace table. I could not. be 
persuaded that they were on the level. 

Every citizen of our country that is worthy of the name of 
citizen, every American with a drop of red blood in his veins 
likes to think of America as the greatest nation in the world. 
Ervery schoolboy believes America the most powerful nation in 
the world. He would be willing to sacrifice anything rather 
than give up the ideal. He believes that no nation or combina- 
tion of nations could whip America, and there is no doubt that 
he is willing to sacrifice his blood in support of this belief. 
This faith is undoubtedly one of the greatest factors in our 
potential military strength, and it was on this intangible asset 
our enemies failed to reckon in 1917. ‘ 

But there are other factors. We must be trained how to 
fight and we must have good weapons or our bravery may not 
avail to save us in spite of our sacrifices. We are a peaceful 
people, but there has been no generation in our history that has 
not seen war. We will always be willing to fight for our just 
rights, but we do not want our boys in every generation to pour 
out their blood in torrents because they are untrained and 
compelled to face skilled men. We do not want to give them 
clubs and send them out to fight trained men with guns. We 
haye always set out to win the victory, and we always will, 
but history shows the terrible sacrifices we have made in blood 
and treasure to win the victory. 

If we are to avoid a repetition of these sacrifices we should 
consider carefully now the direction from which our safety 
may be threatened and the resources of those great powers 
that are in a position, if they chose, to challenge our insistence 
upon a just peace, 

Situated as we are, the only foes that we need consider must 
come by way of the sea. If we are to exert our strength 
against any great power that might seek to injure us we must 
do it by way of the sea. 

Do not forget, my colleagues, that pacifism tends to destroy 
the national plan of defense. It carries on a well-defined 
propaganda to reduce continually the Army and Navy of the 


United States and to prevent military education in our schools, 
colleges, and training camps, 

Pacifism tends to cause war. A weak nation, especially if 
rich, invites attack. Robbed of its means of defense, the 
United States would become the natural target of the great 
imperialistic powers who are envious of our wealth or who de- 
sire to encroach on the Western Hemisphere. 

The military doctrine that preparedness tends to prevent war 
is confirmed by the example of Switzerland in the Great War. 
Switzerland mobilized from her citizen army, ready for defense, 
several hundred thousands of soldiers whom she placed at 
strategic points upon her frontiers. Though her territory of- 
fered advantageous routes into France, it was not violated by 
the German Army during the whole course of the war. On 
the other hand, Belgium was ravaged and destroyed. She en- 
joyed no military preparedness, depending for defense instead 
upon treaties of neutrality, which had been made by the great 
powers, Her defense proved to be only a scrap of paper. 

The influence of the United States, which was the means of 
bringing the war to an end November 11, 1918, was in reality 
a triumph of military preparedness, It is the best opinion that 
the war ended when it did, because of the breaking down of 
the German morale. Both the civilian population and the 
army of Germany at last came to realize the uselessness of 
prolonging the contest. 

They saw that the United States was ready to throw into 
the war her full military strength of eight or ten million of 
men. The Germans sued for an armistice. It was this military 
preparedness on a tremendous scale rather than even the 
superb fighting of our American soldiers which proved to be the 
determining factor in the ending of the Great War. ? 

Pacifism would greatly increase the cost of war when once 
declared, Our Nation would be compelled to prepare hurriedly 
and wastefully, as always in its past wars. In the Great 
War the United States spent $600,000,000 upon the manufac- 
ture of airplanes and produced only 216 fighting machines 
which were actually used in France. Some of this money 
was used in haphazard experimentation. This example of 
waste is but one illustration out of very many. It is an inter- 
esting fact that a large part of the huge cost of war to which 
the pacifists object is directly due to our pacifistic policy of 
unpreparedness in the past. Mr. Libby, the pacifist leader of 
the Council for the Prevention of War, complains that 85 per 
cent out of every dollar of the national taxes goes for war, 
past, present, and future. According to his own statements 
most of this expense is due to the last war. Let Mr. Libby 
answer whether preparedness in the manufacture of airplanes 
would not alone have resulted in the saving of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the national debt. The military experts de- 
clare that 50 per cent of the cost of the last war—not in men and 
in money ns due to the waste of hurried preparation. Pacifism 
probably doubles the cost of war. At any rate, it greatly in- 
creases the expense of it, 

The teachings of Mahan, that are founded on history from the 
earliest times, show that the nation that controls the sea can 
control what happens in any part of the world. The trident of 
Neptune is the scepter of the world. While we might live with- 
out exports and imports by way of the sea, it would be a bare 
existence that would preclude any thought of greatness or pros- 
perity. Our strength, our security, and our prosperity, in the 
final analysis, rest on sea power. Let us never forget it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HCDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this measure is a defi- 
nite step in competition in naval armaments. 

War is a crime against humanity and civilization. Permanent 
peace was never achieved through force. Those who build 
armaments are preparing not for peace but for war. Those 
who enter upon competition in armament are driving straight 
for war. There can be but one end and one result of such a 
policy, and that is conflict. 

As sure as America enters into a policy of competition in mat- 
ters of armament with the other nations of the world we will 
sow the seeds which will inevitably ripen in the bloody harvest 
of war. History gives this answer. Those who have not un- 
derstood it have read in vain. 

Each year from 1916 until the present we have spent many, 
many millions upon our Navy. We started with- S150, 000,000 
in 1916. We spent billions to make the Navy an effective fight- 
ing machine during the war, and since that time we have spent 
from $700,000,000 in 1919 down to the present year, when the 
appropriation is reduced to $300,000,000. Yet we are told by the 
propaganda issued from the Navy Department that our Navy 
is ineflicient; that it is deteriorating; that it is unworthy; that 
it is inadequate to our protection, What have they done with 
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the millions that we have poured out? To what purpose has it 
been spent? 

The Navy Department by issuing this propaganda convicts 
itself of utter incapacity and of unfitness to be charged with 
the spending of further sums for the national defense. Yet 
it is mere propaganda. I do not believe it. Our Navy is not 
a mere lot of rusting junk as it has been represented. The 
propagandists stultify themselves. 

In previous administrations officers of the Army and the 
Navy have been expected to confine their. talents to the per- 
formance of their duties, but under the present administration 
these officers appear to be paying more attention to the dis- 
semination of propaganda in behalf of armaments than to the 
performance of their duties as prescribed by law. They are 
become publicists instead of military men. 

During previous administrations it was forbidden to the 
officers of the Army and Navy that they should set themselves 
up to mold public sentiment so as to control legislation or to 
dictate to Congress through our constituencies. Any such re- 
straint previously imposed upon them has been removed by the 
present administration. 

Not being a tactical expert, I am, of course, incapable of 
passing judgment upon their qualifications as military men, 
but I will say that undoubtedly within the last four years our 
officers have become wonders in the fields of propaganda. 
They have become the most skilled orators and the most adroit 
writers to be found in any calling. 

I have been sending young men to Annapolis thinking they 
would be taught something of naval strategy and other mat- 
ters that would fit them to serve in the national defense. It 
must be that instead of conducting a naval academy there we 
are conducting a school of oratory and authorship. [Applause.] 
Woe to our enemies if they meet us upon the lecture platform 
or the printing press. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the committee give me 
permission to speak for 30 seconds? When we reach the five- 
minute rule, I do not propose to pull the string on gentlemen 
who wish to speak on this bill Therefore, I think you will all 
have ample time. I propose to ask the committee to give my 
friend, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ottver] at least 10 
minutes. There are other gentlemen who ought to be heard; 
and if the gentleman from Oklahoma will use some more of his 
time, I will then yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MOREHEAD]. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention 
to enter into a discussion of this bill. 

I have tried to become modernized, but, living in an agricul- 
tural State, where the strictest of economy in administration 
of State and private affairs is necessary, it is difficult to aecus- 
tom myself to the spending of money as recklessly as it ap- 
pears to me we are doing in this session of Congress. If 
building ships and then sinking and giving them away is mod- 
ern, then I do not desire to become modernized. 

It now appears to me the most thoroughly promised economy 
of any Congress will be the most extravagant ever held under 
similar circumstances. 

If the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRIT- 
TEN] that if H. R. 8687 should pass we would have the great- 
est Navy of any country in the world is correct, we violate our 
agreement with other countries, which would justify the defeat 
of this bill. 

It has been estimated this appropriation will amount to 
$120,000,000, which, added to the $550,000,000 appropriated for 
the Army and Navy, makes a total of $675,000,000, or $405,- 
057,000 more than was appropriated in 1916, when this country 
was preparing to go into the World War. It has been stated 
that the world is bankrupt. If so, this is traceable to large 
armies, navies, and wars. Large armies and navies mean 
wars, as no great generals are made except by great wars. 

There is a well-defined sentiment among the people that in 
the next war property as well as men will be conscripted, and 
if such a law is passed there will not be so many desirous of 
wars who place the dollar above human life. 

More effort to get a friendly feeling between the nations and 
a mutual understanding for disarmament appeals to me more 
than large armies and navies, and I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
16 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
WINco!] five minutes, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I stand to-day where I have 
stood ever since I have been a Member of Congress, But I 
find that I have to part company with some gentlemen who 
have been with me ever since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, because they have abandoned the fundamental and 
philosophic basis of our arguments heretofore against every 
big naval program. What has been the argument of those of 
us who have been denounced as “small Navy” men. We have 
contended that instead of spending so much money for large 
battleships that we should have a more evenly balanced Navy 
and that we should spend more money for scout cruisers and 
auxiliary craft. Has not that been the plea of most of those 
who have been denounced as “small Navy” men? Certainly 
it is; and I have not changed my mind. But these gen- 
tlemen who come here to-day and denounce this bill, if you 
follow their arguments to a logical conclusion, you would take 
out on the high seas every battleship and cruiser we have and 
sink them, and then say to the nations of the earth, “ We are 
a peace-loving people; come on and agree with us and do what 
we have done.” 

Gentlemen, I want peace. Some of you have heard me on 
the floor and in public addresses pleading for practical co- 
operation of the peoples of the earth to bring about peace. The 
war left a vivid impression on my mind, as it did on the dearly 
beloved gentleman from North Carolina who has addressed 
you. Ever since the war I have always kept before me the 
picture of my own boy and other boys. I want every insurance 
for peace and every insurance policy against the time that 
may come when he shall be called upon to discharge the 
supreme duty of citizenship and go down to the battle field 
to defend his country. 

But, gentlemen, there Is a practical way to bring about 
peace, and I decline to get my head beclouded; I decline to 
overlook the practical situation. I believe the best way to 
bring about international cooperation is for this Nation to keep 
carefully its obligations, but at the same time be sure that it 
does not get foolish and throw away all its defenses. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Does any man object to the first part of this bill-battle- 
ships we already have? You want to modernize them and 
make them effective. Surely no man can object to that. What 
is the objection? It is the objection to the new program for 
scout cruisers and gunboats. 

I am no naval expert, Lut there is not a man in this House 
who has studied the question but that knows that our Navy 
is hopelessly and helplessly unbalanced at this hour on ac- 
count of its situation with reference to scout cruisers. Ah, 
what a different tale would have been told of the Battle of 
Jutland if the British battle fleet had not been composed of 
battleships; if Beatty had been sent battle cruisers to come 
to his support, there would have been another story to the 
Battle of Jutland. 

I am not willing to take the responsibility of refusing to 
keep a balanced Naval Establishment under the terms of the 
Limitation of Armament Conference. We have not our stand- 
ard at this hour, and no intelligent man can contend that we 
have. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] says that 
5-5-8 is useless, that it would be a stalemate, a draw. If we 
were situated like England, I should be in favor of a different 
ratio [applause], but 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, figures have been 
given and the period has been mentioned which the expendi- 
tures are to cover, but there is at least no escape from just this 
simple proposition: That if this bill is passed the Sixty-eighth 
Congress up to this time will have pledged the credit of the 
country on account of the Navy for something like $450,000,000, 
running close to a total of nearly half a billion dollars. Is 
there any good reason for that? It is said that in comparison 
with other nations we have an unbalanced Navy. Experts 
are cited, and I am not disparaging experts. Some of the ex- 
perts tell us that the need is for a larger number of cruisers. 
Some of the experts insist that the greatest need is a larger 
number of submarines, and some of them insist that primary 
consideration ought to be given to increasing aircraft equip- 
ment. Are we to be governed altogether by the opinion of ex- 
perts? I never think of that question with respect to Army 
and Navy expenditures without recalling the remark of Lord 
Salisbury when he was_British Prime Minister. He said that 
sometimes it occurred to him that if he should place implicit 
reliance on his military experts he would be compelled to try 
to establish a garrison in the planet Mars in order to protect 
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the people living in the sun. [Applause.] Then, outside of 
the range of expert opinion, there are actually members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs so hard pressed that they 
justify this expenditure in order to get in shape for proper 
participation in any future arms limitation conference, which 
is just about as absurd as if a man seeking a better life should 
prepare to attend a revival meeting by arming himself to the 
teeth before entering the church. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. With a Bible. 

Mr. MOORS of Virginia. No; with a shotgun or a pistol, 
believing thus he could create an influence that might enable 
him to accomplish the desired result. God forbid that any man 
here fears that there is any prospect of a war between the 
United States and Great Britain in the day of any of us who 
are assembled here. If that were to occur civilization would 
be shocked as never before, and it would probably be shattered. 
The experts are not even looking for war in the Atlantic. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They are not thinking about the 
possibility of war with Great Britain or with Italy. or with 
France, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman from Okla- 
homa grant me any more time? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I yield half a minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is one point in connection 
with this matter which I shall take the liberty of discussing 
when we reach debate under the five-minute rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Drewry]. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Chairman, when I heard the eloquent, 
almost tearful remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] I saw how easy it is for us to be carried away with 
our desire for peace, and when I heard the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that his study of history had convinced 
him that wars were not brought on by lack of arms, I felt con- 
strained to make some remarks that would indicate that history 
does not carry out the conviction that was stated by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, 

NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION 

First, the defense problems of the country should never be 
partisan nor sectional. No party should attempt to deal with 
the Army or Navy in a partisan or sectional way. Unfortu- 
nately there gets abroad the idea that this party or that party 
is for or against a large Navy or a small Navy. This impres- 
sion is probably due to the espousal of certain views by promi- 
nent individuals of the party, for I find nothing in the 
platforms of either party that does more than pledge them to 
“proper maintenance.” This is as far as any party pronuncia- 
mento should go. 

The Navy protects the commerce of the country, and from 
the commerce comes the possession of wealth and strength. 
The whole economic life of the entire Nation is dependent upon 
its Navy. There should be no North, no South, nor East, nor 
West when the Navy is under consideration; one section needs 
a Navy as much as the other. No political party should try 
to make capital out of its policy toward the Navy. 

The Executive calls attention very properly to the needs of 
the armed forces of the country. Backed by public sentiment, 
fixed after hearing and considering the report of the Execu- 
tive, Congress then undertakes to consider the needs and to 
provide the means for proper maintenance of our military and 
naval forces. 

HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


From the earliest times the nations ef antiquity who rose to 
prominence were those who built up great naval power, and 
when their sea power declined their influence and prestige 
waned. From the time of Crete, in 2400 B. C., then Phenicia 
and Assyria and the Persian Empire, all rose to power with 
their navy, and when they allowed their navy to decline they 
met the beginning of their own downfall. “ The glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome” was the glory 
and the grandeur of their navies. With the destruction of 
their nayal power, they gaye way to destruction. Portugal, 
Spain, France, Holland, and England all rose in power and 
then declined, except England, who has had a definite naval 
policy from the beginning and still has it. England prides 
herself on her navy, and there is no dispute concerning the 
necessity of its maintenance, regardless of what party may be 
in power. The English are united in the view that their navy 
must not be neglected, even though a spirit of economy in all 
other things tends even to parsimony in other governmental 
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expenditures. The result has justified this policy; England 
to-day holds one of the proudest positions among the nations 
of the world. Where would she have been without her navy? 

On the other hand, study Holland. Like the United States, 
Holland was a commercial nation, not a warlike one, Again, 
like the United States, Holland was influenced by commercial 
princes. Again, it was a confederation of States, and it was 
hard to get all to unite on a common policy of development and 
maintenance of their naval power. At one time their great 
sailor, Von Tromp, challenged the fleets of England, but with 
a false sense of economy, the Dutch failed to provide for a 
navy to protect their commerce and they declined in power 
and their commerce suffered. Let their own great statesman, 
DeWitt, tell the story: 


Never in time of peace and from fear of a rupture will they take 
resolutions strong enough to lead them to pecuniary sacrifices before- 
hand. The character of the Dutch is such that, unless danger stares 
them in the face, they are indisposed to lay out money for their own 
defense. I have to do with a people who, liberal to profusion where 
they ought to economize, are often sparing to avarice where they ought 
to spend. The government was a loosely knit confederacy, admin- 
istered by what may accurately be called a commercial aristocracy, with 
all the political timidity of that class, which has so much to risk on 
wir. The effect of those two factors, sectional jealousy and commer- 
cial spirit, upon the military navy was disastrous. It was not kept 
up properly in peace, there were necessarily rivalries in a fleet which 
was rather a maritime coalition than a united navy, and there was too 
little of a true military spirit among the officers, 


But why go to Holland for our illustration. 
negligence in our own country brought us to. 

When peace was declared with Great Britain in 1783 we 
totally disarmed and gaye our last-built ship to France, and 
the very year we disarmed Algeria attacked our merchant 
ships and droye our trade out of the Mediterranean. France 
then seized our merchant ships and we could do nothing to 
prevent it. Take the War of 1812. It is generally admitted 
that if we had kept up our Navy that war would never have 
been waged. Washington was burned. If Congress had ap- 
propriated money for a Navy that could not have happened. 

Even now in these years of peace with the battle flags all 
furled and the brotherhood of man accomplished (if you be- 
lieve the pacifist) our little Japanese brother threatened “ grave 
consequences” if we expressed publicly our view as to the 
persons we would permit in our country. > 

Suppose we had no Navy? Do you for one instant think 
that the matter would stop with a threat of grave conse- 
quences? 


Suppose China with her 400,000,000 people had a navy equal 
to Japan, do you for an instant suppose that the nations would 
parcel her out and “open her door” without her consent? 

Suppose we had no Navy, do you for one instant suppose 
that our trade with South American countries would continue 
through the numerous revolutions in those unsettled countries? 

We must read our lessons of to-day in the light of the past. 
The nations of the world are in competition for the world’s 
commerce, for it is fully recognized that the nation which can 
supply its own people and then sell its surplus is the nation 
which is wealthy and strong and prosperous. This commerce 
must be protected. It can be protected only by a Navy sufi- 
ciently strong and adequately maintained. The amount paid 
out for this protection and security is but a small proportionate 
part of the total amount received. 

The cost of the Navy is about 8 per cent of the National 
Budget. Eight per cent for security, 8 per cent for safety. Is 
there any business man who would not spend 8 per cent for the 
stability of his business? Yet there are some who complain 
that 8 per cent of the taxpayers’ money is spent to secure them 
the stability and safety and security that enables them to 
carry on their business. 

We spend on our Navy, as has been strikingly pointed out by 
others, about the amount we spend on chewing gum, and about 
one-third of what we spend on candy and soda water. 

The total sum expended by the United States is about $40 
per capita annually. The amount to be expended for the Navy 
is about $3 per capita. 

We export annually about $8,000,000,000 worth of material. 
It would not seem unreasonable that to protect this great com- 
merce of our country that a 6 per cent interest charge for 
security be granted in good spirit. 

It is inconceivable that any people will be so blind to their 
own interests as to refuse to provide for their own national 
safety and security. 


See what our 
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I think it was Mahan who said, “He who controls the sea 
controls the world.” There is no desire on my part to control 
the world on the sea, but the sea is free to the United States, 
and we should never again be put in such a position that we 
ean hear the shrieks of our murdered women and children 
arising from the dark and cold waters that hold the Lusitania. 

History should teach us something. The glories. of Venice 
dimmed when her galleys failed to stand as the defense of 
Europe; Spain and Portugal declined with the decline of their 
sen power; Holland was at her heiglit when Von Tromp proudly 
swept the English Channel with a broom at his masthead; 
England attained her supremacy coincident with the supremacy 
of ler navy. 

There would be no question of the proper maintenance of the 
Navy, and probably very little divided opinion on the subject, 
if it were not for the propaganda which is being. directed in 
great volume from many sources. An examination of these 
sources seem to disclose a division into two branches—the first, 
propaganda from those who are enemies of the Nation, and, 
second, from those who are influenced by timidity or ignorance 
honestly to propose measures which if carried out would result 
exactly the opposite from what they intended, 

For the first class there should be short shrift. Those ene- 
mies of our country, who come here as paid agents to create 
discord in our country and injure irremediably for their own 
advantage, should be ferreted out by our secret service and 
sent where they belong. We should make it so hot for them 
that a change of climate would not necessarily cause them 
much inconvenience. 

This: propaganda is most insidious. It comes from many 
sources and is so subtle in its workings that sometimes it is 
hard to trace it. 

We can take care of our enemies where they fight in the 
open, but it is hard to reach the subtle workings of the under- 
ground attempts to influence our own people against their own 
interest—misguided men and women susceptible to influences 
that they themselves do not recognize as hostile to their 
country. The appeal to these is made along two lines: Economy 
and idealism, 

Some time ago. I read a short paragraph of three sentences 
I do not know the author, but I believe it directly diagnoses 
the situation: It is short, terse; forcible, and true. Here it 
is— 


There has been, after each of the wars in which we have engaged 
and coincident with the relaxing of the war tension, a waning interest 
in the Navy. In recent years this has been furthered by an organized 
pacifist propaganda working both upon the country’s inherent 
idealism and upon the desire for economy and having as its object 
disarmament by example. In the conditions now confronting us this 
weakening of our first line of defense is a menace to the country’s 
security. 


I am not warlike. I believe in peace, but I believe peace is 
best had by being prepared to avenge an insult or a wrong: 
Our greatest danger to-day is from within—not without. The 
United States is so situated geographically that it need not fear 
any subjugation from the most formidable foe so long as it 
maintains its superior advantages and resources within its 
own borders. 

In my opinion, the next 10. years will be the most serious 
time in the history of our country. The next decade will 
settle whether we are to go ahead along the highroads our 
forefathers marked out for us, er whether we will wander off 
in the dark ferests of communism and radicalism. I saw a 
statement sometime ago that there were 105 radical publica- 
tions in New York City alone with over 5,000,000: readers. 
Rudicalism stands for the abolition of the Army and Navy. 
It also stands for pacifism and the abolition of private prop- 
erty. The pacifists would wipe out our national defense, and 
the greatest obstacle to their progress would be removed—for 
private property would be at the mercy of every striker and 
rioter, and the country would be at the mercy of every ambi- 
tious nation attacking it. Not yet have the nations of the 
world clasped hands and sung Peace on earth good will to 
all men.“ 

If we had not bound ourselves to scrap: three hundred and 
fifteen millions in our proposed ships, we would have had 
peace—just as surely as the champion pugilist is going to have 
peace so far as I am concerned. No nation would have attacked 
us—it would have been suicidal. Now we have scrapped our 
vessels and it. will cost three hundred millions to keep up the 
5-5-3 treaty to which we have pledged ourselves. Guam re- 
mains unfortified and our relative preponderance over Japan 
shrinks until we are told that our ratio is 1 to their 3. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 

T am not one of those who believe in the beneficent results 
of the Limitation of Armament Conference. I wish it had never 
been held. I think we are worse off now than we were when 
that conference was called, and I think the possibility of peace 
is far more remote under the treaty, so far as limitations of 
armament is concerned, than it would have been without the 
treaty. This country got the worst of it all around. England 
secured an equality in the strongest weapon of the Navy—the 
battleship—where she was weaker than we were; Japan secured 
the favorable position of not allowing the United States a forti- 
fied base nearer than Hawaii; and the Republican Party led 
the country to believe that they had secured naval disarma- 
ment, that there could be no more war, and that the taxpayers’ 
money would be expended in internal improvements instead 
of n fighting fleet. Our former President, peacefully sleeping 
his last sleep in his quiet home, has attained peace—peace 
from the turbulence of partisan polities, and rest from the 
cares and worries of safeguarding this great country. We can 
well give him the credit for believing that he was doing a great 
thing for his country and his party when he called the con- 
ference. It was a mistake not of his kindly heart but of his 
head. The results speak for themselves. Our Navy is inferior, 
Guam unfortified, and millions needed to be spent in guarantee- 
ing us security and safety. 

Britain won a victory at the Washington conference, greater 
than any naval victory she ever won. Balfour’s Washington 
is greater than Nelson’s Trafalgar. America had, or would 
have, the superiority in capital ships. Britain had the greater 
cruiser strength. Obviously if Britain could eliminate our 
new capital ships and hold their eruiser strength she would 
remain the mistress of the seas. This was accomplished. Our 
capital ships were sunk with well-directed diplomatie shots. 
Japan won even a greater victory. We need a naval base in 
the Far East. Obviously, if we are not allowed to build any 
fortifications there, in the time of war we must stay on our 
side of the Pacific or else be at a tremendous disadvantage 
This was what Japan obtained—the western Pacific. 

The great purpose of the United States in its proposal for 
the conference was to abolish competition among the nations 
of the world. This was not accomplished, except. partially. 
Only the building of capital ships and aircraft carriers was re- 
stricted. There was no restriction in the building of cruisers, 
flotilla leaders, destroyers, and submarines’ except as to size 
and caliber of guns. Competition is not restricted by the treaty 
as to these classes of ships any more than if the conference 
had not been held. The refusal of the conference to consider 
the idea of competition as to these ships militated against the 
United States under the program of the. United States as pro- 
posed by Congress in 1916. This country would have had the 
greatest Navy of the world, and peace, as far as we were 
concerned, would have been an established fact. We had in 
process of construction, upon which. $336,000,000 had been ex- 
pended, 11 ships, all new and up to date. Great Britain had 
none of this class under construction, but intended to build two. 
Japan proposed to build eight ships, but the keel was not even 
Taid for a single one of them. The conference resulted in the 
following: 

United States agreed to scrap 11 ships, 30 to 45. per cent com- 
pleted, and 17 old ships, at a cost of $336,000,000. 

Great Britain agreed to scrap 2 ships,. which only existed. on 
paper, and 24 old ships, 20 of which were already out of com- 
mission, 

Japan agreed to scrap 2 ships, only existing on paper, and 
4 new ships and 11 old ships. 

T quote from an address of Rear Admiral H. S. Knapp, United 
States Navy, delivered April 27, 1922, before the American So- 
ciety of International Law: 


It is interesting to note the relative tonnages proposed to be 


scrapped by the American program. In the following comparisons the 


American tonnage scrapped will be used as the basis, reckoned as 100 
per cent, and the order of mention will be United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan in each instance. Considering total capital-ship tonnage 
scrapped, the percentages are, respectively, 100, 69, and 53. This is the 
comparison usually stressed in nontechnical comment, but it is very 
misleading because it includes for all three nations a number of super- 
annuated slips due already or about to become due for scrapping, 
conference or no conference.. The fairest comparison is based upon 
new tonnage laid down plus that about.to be laid down and for which 
expense had been incurred in the preparation of material; on this 
basis. the respective percentages are 100, 28, and 46. The offered sac- 
rifice of the United States was net only the greatest absolutely; it. 
was great out of proportion to the relative ratio of strength proposed to 
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be retained. There is no gainsaying the generosity of the American 


offer. No further concession was needed to make manifest the sin- 
cere attitude of the United States, nor should the United States have 
been expected or asked to make further concessions, certainly not unless 
the result would affect all equally and not involve an additional rela- 
tive sacrifice by the United States. 


Tn addition to this and far more important to us, we yielded 
our sovereign right to fortify our own possessions as we in our 
judgment thought best for the interests of our country. Gen- 


erous? Yes; but generosity carried to excess does not bring | 


prosperity to nations any more than to individuals. 

Who was responsible? Surely our naval advisers were not 
so ignorant of conditions as to agree to such a compact. If 
80, then our Navy is in worse shape than the recent reports 
concerning the condition of our ships would indicate. The in- 
telligence of our personnel is a greater factor than the condi- 
tion of our ships. I can not believe that our naval advisers 
were at fault. I know from acquaintance with them that 
they are a highly trained, efficient, intelligent, and patriotic 
body of men. No, they were helpless, under the urging of the 
administration, I hate to pluck from the brow of the adminis- 
tration the wreath of what they consider their greatest achieve- 
ment—what they call naval disarmament.” But the facts 
should be known. There has been no disarmament. There 
has only been a partial limitation of arms in a manner which 
was very helpful to the other parties to the agreement and 
very hurtful to us. The flowers of that great achievement 
wither and fall when we examine them more closely, and their 
fragrance has long ago disappeared. 

But what are we going to do about it? There is only one 
auswer—we must stand by the agreement we made. There is 
such a thing as honor among nations—just as in individuals. 
The idealism of America was shocked at the selfish, dishonor- 
able view that a treaty was only a “scrap of paper“ when 
enunciated by Germany. Thank God for America’s idealism. 
We are going a long way from the faith of our fathers in many 
things, but when America gives up her national sense of honor, 
then there will be no more America. This very idealism, how- 
ever, puts us at the mercy of every misguided pacifist, who 
through ignorance or intent is really an enemy. This is no 
time to listen to anyone not acquainted with conditions as 
they really exist. The responsibility is oh the legislative branch 
of this Government as well as upon the Executive to see that 
the Navy of the United States is “maintained in sufficient 
strength to support its policies and its commerce and to guard 
its continental and overseas possessions.” 

We are going to stand by the treaty, but we must keep our 
Navy up to the limit allowed by the treaty. This treaty has 
allowed us to fix definitely our naval policy with regards to 
Great Britain and Japan. The ratio established if not kept 
up will find us in the third class, instead of the first, greatly 
to our disadvantage in our national prestige and in our diplo- 
matic services. 

A statement was made recently by Mr. Shearer which gained 
wide circulation. This statement declared that “the Navy 
was out of date,” “ outclassed,” “ ships not modernized,” “ ships 
deficient in speed,” “ personnel not suflicient to properly man our 
ships,” “far below treaty strength,” “ without operating bases,” 
“ virtually no oil reserve,” “and the fleet in poor condition.” 

This charge of Mr. Shearer was made to the President of 
the United States and given much publicity. The country has 
awakened to its seriousness. From all quarters comes the 
demand that the facts be given frankly so that the blame, if 
any, can be put where it belongs. Large sums of money have 
been appropriated yearly. Where and how has it been spent? 
The country has been told that the Limitation of Armament 
Conference was the answer to the refusal of this country to 
go into the League of Nations, and that naval competition has 
been eliminated. “ Why then,” the country asks, “is it neces- 
sary to spend more money in keeping up our Navy to a greater 
expansion?“ 

The last question has been answered. The so-called Peace 
Conference did not abolish naval competition. It was hoped 
that a spirit had been aroused in the nations which would in 
the future have good results. This hope at the present time 
seems yery dim and far away. Therefore, we must not con- 
tinue to let our country remain in a weakened naval condition. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF NAVY 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy attempted to answer Mr. 
Shearer’s criticisms. His reply was honest and direct. He 
did the best he could to make a good showing, but he had to 
admit that many of Mr. Shearer's criticisms were borne out 
by the facts. When analyzed it will be seen that it is a virtual 
admission of the present bad shape of our Navy. Attention 
must be called to this: Mr. Roosevelt’s partial denial of Mr, 


Shearer's criticism is based on what is proposed to be done 
to remedy present conditions, while Shearer's statement was 
based on conditions as they actually exist. Mr. Roosevelt says: 
“Plans have been prepared for the complete modernization of 
our battleships, Authority for modernization of the six coal- 
burning battleships has been requested of the present Con- 
gress. The department asked authority of the present Con- 
gress to build eight 10,000-ton light cruisers, also asked funds 
to build three mine-laying submarines.” 

These statements of Mr. Roosevelt are true, but they do not 
answer the eriticism of bad present conditions by saying that 
the department has asked authority to remedy the evil. His 
statement does show, however, that the Executive, through his 
department, has asked for appropriations to enable our Navy 
to keep up with Great Britain and Japan in the ratio laid 
down by the treaty. The matter is just squarely up to the 
legislative branch of the Government in these bills. They 
have been closely studied by the Naval Committee and unani- 
mously reported favorably by action. They are now before 
you, and the action to be taken is yours. Upon your action 
depends very largely the future of our country, the security of 
our commerce, and our prestige in the eyes of the world, 

I conclude with the view I expressed when I began—there 
should be no partisan consideration of this question. We 
should vote as Representatives of our great country, voting 
as 51 our individual opinion we think is for our country's 
goo 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the present 
time and under existing conditions I do not see how any Mem- 
ber of this House can, after reflection, vote for this measure. 
I yield to no man in loyalty and devotion to my country, and I 
would leave nothing undone that is reasonably necessary for 
our national defense; but this bill, authorizing the expenditure 
of approximately $143,000,000, can not, in my opinion, be justi- 
fied on any logical grounds or reasonable hypothesis, It is an 
unnecessary tax at the present time on the resources of the 
Nation, now burdened almost to the breaking point. 

The President has said much about reduction of taxation 
and economy in governmental expenditures. The people of the 
United States are not lacking in patriotism and will complain 
of no expenditure of public funds that is reasonably necessary 
to maintain our institutions and promote the general welfare or 
provide for the common defense; but there is no national emer- 
gency which calls for this extravagant appropriation of public 
funds. War is not threatened nor probable, and if we are ever 
to have a naval building program it can be deferred until 
economic conditions have materially improved. 

By this bill it is proposed to reach into the Treasury of the 
United States and to extract therefrom $1438,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment can not obtain these funds except by the exercise of its 
taxing power. And for what purpose are these millions to be 
expended? It is contended that extensive alterations must be 
made in six of our great battleships to maintain their efficiency 
as fighting units. For this purpose an appropriation of $18,- 
360,000 is authorized. In addition, this bill authorizes the con- 
struction of eight scout cruisers, their cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not exceeding $11,000,000 each. It is admitted 
that the armament of each of these cruisers will cost approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. Thus it will be seen that these eight cruisers, 
including their armament, will cost approximately $120,000,000. 

Then, again, the bill authorizes the construction of six river 
gunboats, to cost, exclusive of armament, $700,000 each, or for 
these six gunboats $4,200,000, to which should be added several 
million dollars for the cost of armament. So at least calculation 
this bill adopts a building program and authorizes an appro- 
priation of between $140,000,000 and $150,000,000, as expendi- 
tures generally exceed estimates. 

The distinguished and beloyed chairman of the committee 
informs us that as soon as the alterations are made in the six 
battleships mentioned in this bill, alterations of a similar nature 
will be made in other battleships at an additional expense of 
$12,000,000, making a total expenditure of approximately $160,- 
000,000 for new battleships and repairs on battleships now in 
service. 3 

The disarmament treaty between the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, signed February 6, 1922, fixed the 
5-5-3 ratio for the naval strength of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan. This means that we may maintain our 
naval strength on a parity with that of Great Britain while 
Japan may not exceed three-fifths the naval strength of the 
United States or Great Britain. This, however, was limited to 
battleships and placed no limitations on swift cruisers, air- 
planes, or submarines. It has been frankly admitted on the 
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floor of this House, both by Republicans and Democrats, that 
the United States was “buncoed” by England and Japan in 
that conference. 

We had a superiority of battleships but the treaty required 
us to scrap a large number of these powerful fighting units, and 
this was done, though those ships cost us approximately 
$150,000,000. 

But as soon as Great Britain and Japan had induced Har- 
ding, Hughes, Root, Lodge, and Underwood to scrap many of 
our great fighting units, England and Japan began building 
swift cruisers, airplanes, and submarines, which was not pro- 
hibited by the Washington disarmament treaty, and now those 
nations are far ahead of the United States in cruisers, air- 
planes, and submarines. No well-informed person, Democrat 
or Republican, will now deny that the United States “ got the 
worst of the deal” at the Washington conference. 

Moreover, after scrapping large numbers of our newest and 
best. battleships, we have managed to spend practically $700,- 
000,000 on our Navy since the so-called disarmament treaty was 
signed, and the total appropriation for the fiscal year of 1925, 
if this bill passes, will be approximately $450,000,000, although 
all of this money for new construction may not be expended 
in any one year. 

How are we to reduce taxes and adopt a policy of economy 
in the administration of our national affairs if the Public 
Treasury is to be raided and raped in this manner? But the 
proponents of this. bill say that we must keep our Navy on a 
parity with the navy of Great Britain. There is such a diver- 
sity of opinion between the experts that no one can with assur- 
ance state that the British Navy excels ours in fighting effi- 
ciency. Some of our heavy battleships are far superior to any 
ships of that class in the British Navy. Some of our battle- 
ships have a longer range than any of the English battleships. 

In this connection may I say that since the curtain first 
went up on human history comparatively few battles have been 
determined by the superiority of numbers or armament, and in 
many naval contests victory has not always favored the side 
with the largest number of ships or guns. The battle of 
Salamis, the defeat of the Spanish armada, the battle of Tra- 
fulgar, and the victories of our own John Paul Jones forcefully 
illustrate the correctness of the statement that naval supremacy. 
does not always depend upon superiority in number of ships or 
armament, but the personal element is, after all, the determin- 
ing factor in naval and military contests. 

Tact, courage, genius, and initiative have won practically 
every great naval contest, regardless of the preponderance of 
ships and guns, To. illustrate: At the naval battle of Copen- 
hagen, the English, fleet was under the command of Sir Hyde 
Parker, Lord Nelson being second in command, During this 


battle, when. Nelson's attention was called to the fact that his 


superior officer had. signaled that firing. cease, Lord Nelson, 
placing a telescope to his blind eye, said, “I really can not see 
the signal.” He then intensified the broadsides, closed in on. 
the enemy, destroyed: the: Danish fleet, and silenced the shore 
batteries. Not superiority in ships and guns, but a blind eye, 
genius, and disobedience. of orders won this contest that 
hastened and materially aided in the final defeat of Napoleon. 

Ships and guns did not win the battle of Lake Erie, but the 
bold initiative and dauntless courage of Oliver Hazard Perry 
and his heroie seamen brought this imperishable glory to the 
American Navy. 

The evidence is far from convincing that our Navy has 
deteriorated. to such an extent as to imperil our national de- 
fense. I think propaganda has much to do with this agitation. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Gary, president of the United States Steel 
Trust, looks with favor on this measure. Those who would 
cheerfully spend billions of dollars for battleships will no: doubt 
condemn every Representative that votes against this bill. 

By enacting this legislation we commit the United States to 
a naval building program which will stimulate: competitive 
building of similar vessels by other nations and we will then 
he involved in a mad race in competitive building of battleships. 
Battleships are built not for peace but for war. 

Great armies and navies are not a protection for our institu- 
tions, but a very serious menace. I challenge you to mention 
any great nation or empire that has been destroyed where the 
army and navy did not materially contribute to its destruction: 

History teaches us that armies and navies have destroyed 
more liberties than they ever preserved. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. LOZIER. This is my time, sir; the gentleman knows it; 
he has had his time, and I refuse to yield, as I have only five 
minutes at my command. I repeat that in the history, of the 
world armies and navies have contributed to the destruétion 


of more governments than they ever preseryed. They have de- 
stroyed more liberties than they ever established. 

Shall we accept the advice of the Steel Trust, the manufactur- 
ers of armor plate and armament, and the dictum of swivel- 
chair naval officers who are trying to frighten us into the enact- 
ment of this legislation? Two years from now these same per- 
sons will be here with the same old story; and will tell us that 
these very same battleships have become obsolete. And this 
reminds me that the greater’ weight of opinion among naval ex- 
perts is that the great, pondersome, slow-moving battleship has 
outlived its usefulness and is even now an obsolete fighting 
machine. And within a year or two these same naval experts 
will tell us that these six battleships have deteriorated at 
least 50 per cent as fighting units. I call attention to the ap- 
propriations made for the Navy Department since the World 
War closed: 
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For the fiscal year of 1925 the general naval appropriation 
bill recently passed by this House carried anproximately $271,- 
942,867 when introduced. Thus it will be seen that since the 
World War closed Congress has appropriated for our Navy 
and Navy Department the enormous sum of $4,629,226,076. I 
assert that this amount is out of all reason and represents a 
profiigate and extravagant misuse of public funds. And this bill 
proposes to add at least $145,000,000 more to this stupendous 
sum. 

We must call a halt on appropriations for naval and military 
purposes. If President Coolidge: is sincere when he talks about 
reduction: of taxation and economy in public expenditures, he 
will veto this measure if it is sent to him fapplause], and in 
that veto he will have the approval of the people of the United 
States, and I do not think that any one:of you will dare to vote 
to pass the bill over his veto. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. I ask that I may extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to myself. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it may seem 
strange to the Members of this House that I am the only mem- 
ber of the Naval Affairs Committee who is opposing this legis- 
lation. My position is consistent. I opposed the completion of 
the 1916 building program at the conclusion of the war with 
Germany, notwithstanding that the representatives of the Navy 
and the members of the Naval Affairs Committee voted to finish 
all of the ships which haye since been scrapped. When the 
Disarmament Conference was proposed, I left my party long 
enough to vote for this authorization, feeling that the time 
had come when civilized nations should stop their mad race 
to see who could build the strongest navy: 

The United States in the Disarmament Conference was ably 
represented by splendid citizens whose honor has never been 


questioned, and if these who say that the 5-5-3 treaty basis 


is not fair to our Nation, and that we were “ gold-bricked” 
into agreeing to something that has injured the standing of our 
country, it must be imputed that Secretary Hughes, Admiral 
Coontz, Senator Unperwoop, Elihu Root, and others who took 
the lead in arriving at a basis for the agreement were not quali- 
fled to act in the capacity which they served on that occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, the tonnage of the ships scrapped by the terms 
of the conference amounts to 784,000. Many of these ships were 
80 per cent completed, and the net loss to this Government 
amounts to over $1,000,000,000, yet there are those who ap- 
parently have no confidence in the results of the Disarmament 
Conference, and they are here to-day with legislation calling 
for the construction of ships that will cost over $100,000,000. 
Who knows but in the next conference between nations some 
of these same ships, if authorized, may be ordered to the scrap 
heap. Why do I say this? Everyone knows that in the Senate 
at this time there is pending a plan for the bringing about or 
the creating of a “ world's court.” 

If this World Court becomes a reality, then it will have or 
should have jurisdiction over all questions of this kind. If 
our Nation is to take the leading part, as it has in the past, 
surely we want to go into the same with clean hands, so that 
it can: not be said that we were quietly building all of the 
various kinds of ships that were not covered in the last dis- 
armament conference, 
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Mr. Chairman, all of this talk about our Navy being 80 
weak recalls to my memory what occurred prior to the war 
with Germany. I remember that some of our leading periodi- 
cals published in this country devoted entire issues for the 
purpose of criticizing our Navy, stating that the same was 
not in any way fit to protect this country. Yet, when the 
supreme moment came, we were able to put forth a Navy that 
was the pride of every citizen of this land, and the record it 
made will go down in history as one of the great accomplish- 
ments of the war. I am not in favor of going on record at 
this time in favor of a law that will cause the nations who 
participated in the conference to feel that the United States 
is trying to obtain an advantage in its Navy. This propa- 


ganda about our ratio in comparison with the other countries ; 


does not appeal to me, I have confidence in the integrity and 
honor of those who represented us in the disarmament con- 
ference, and until they publicly admit that they were not able 
to cope with the representatives of the other countries and 
that we got the worst of the bargain, I can not change my 
position. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
brief question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentleman in fayor or is he 
not in favor of our maintaining the 5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will ask the gentleman this question: 
Do you have any confidence in Senator Unprrwoop, Secretary 
Hughes, and Elihu Root? They were among our representa- 
tives in the disarmament conference, and we had Admiral 
Coontz there, who is supposed to be wonderfully well qualified 
on all questions relating to the yarious strength of the navies 
of the world. Does the gentleman think for a minute that 
any of these would advocate or favor a policy that would give 
some other country an advantage over the United States? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will say that it is not what the dis- 
armament conference left us with but the condition of the 
Navy to-day, and the Secretary of the Navy and the naval 
authorities tell us we are not maintaining the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I have heard that old story so often. 
There are those in our Navy who would spend every dollar 
in the Treasury if they could get their hands on the same. 
They have no more idea of the value of a dollar than they 
have about the solar system. They do not realize the critical 
conditions that exist in nearly every country in the world. 
They have no conception of the suffering and the hardships 
that have to be borne by the agricultural class, and care less. 
For me, I do not propose to increase the burden of taxation on 
the people when they are clamoring for the kind of relief that 
will enable them to provide food and clothing for their families. 
I have faith in the men that represented us in the great dis- 
armament conference. Their honesty and ability has never 
been questioned, and I do not propose by my vote to help start 
the machinery which may again cause the nations of the world 
to vie with each other to see who can build the largest navy. 
[Applause.] N 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, may we have a section read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That alterations are hereby authorized for the 
United States ships New York, Teras, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and 
Wyoming, to consist of the installation of additional protection against 
submarine attack, of the installation of antiair attack deck protection, 
of the conversion of such vessels to oil burning, and, m addition, for 
the New York and Teras, the purchase, manufacture, and installation 
of new fire-control systems, at a total cost not to exceed $18,360,000 
in all. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I confess it will not be very 
agreeable to you to hear from me and I further confess that 
I have not a great deal to say to you. I make the further 
confession that what I have within me many of you are not 
likely to accept because it will not very greatly instruct you. 
But I have a duty to perform, and in my own way and ac- 
cording to the light that is given to me I propose to perform it. 

War, too, has been hard upon me and my family, but I recall 
the fact that I am an American and I care more for my own 
country than for any other relationship—excepting the family, 
of course—I have in it, and I am willing to endeavor to controł 
my real feelings in order that I may say to you that I believe 


it is our duty always to preserve our own national defense 
without complicating assistance from others. I have never 
believed in taking help from any nation in order to preserve 
our own identity and preserve our own place which we have 
elected to keep. I am always willing to do what may be nec- 
essary to that end. 

This is not, as I have said to you, an agreeable duty to per- 
form. The Constitution provides that we shall provide for a 
Navy and that we shall maintain it after it is provided. The 
question is, How much shall we both provide and maintain? 

May I give you a bit of history? In 1916 I initiated the 
1916 program. Do you call me aà pacifist? I asked this 
House to vote for 154 ships of war, and we came within 3 
votes of passing it. That 1916 program has never been re- 
pealed and it still stands upon the statute books. Where is 
the man in this House who ever offered to repeal it? Where 
is the man who is willing to stand up and say he wants 
Congress to repeal the program which provided for the great- 
est armada that was ever found upon the high seas? And 
yet they say I am opposed to the preparations which na- 
tions should make in the way of procuring firearms and 
munitions of war in order to provide their own defense. 

This Navy of ours has run down, My colleagues and I 
had agreed at the beginning of this session that we would 
not report a bill in favor of ships; that we were for 
economy; but when the facts were laid before us we dis- 
covered that it was our duty to do it. 

I ask no man to vote for this bill. I shall vote for it 
because I believe it to be my duty. I am not begging any 
man to stultify himself by taking my view of what may be 
necessary in the way of defense. That is for himself to reason 
out as a man of sense and an American citizen. 

My judgment is—and it is a mature one, gotten not only 
from what I have heard but from reflection—that our Navy 
has gone down in what is commonly known as its efficiency, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall be glad to yield directly, Shall we 
allow it to continue to go down? I recall—I do not know 
whether it was my friend from Texas or some other gentleman 
who made the speech, maybe it was my friend from Iowa IXI. 
GmmxI—but some Member said that this was the annual scare 
that was given to Congress, My friends, I have gone through 
it for 28 years. This is what we call our annual confession. I 
have been in it and I know the game, if you will permit me to 
say it. Therefore the great noise, the beating of drums and 
the clamor that is raised on the street does not cause me a 
particle of trouble. I helped to make the noise myself when 
we were endeavoring to build a Navy, But when the facts are 
given to us, at least satisfactory to me, that our ships need re-. 
pair and that there is one part of our public service which 
needs to be not only reconditioned but needs to be added to, I 
am willing to listen and be convinced. 

In 1920 Mr. Harding was elected President of the United 
States. He had pledged his word to the American people that 
he would ask for a conference and that in that conference he 
would endeavor to have a limitation made upon the size and 
numbers of great ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
proceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? {Af- 
ter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am obliged to the gentleman. He kept his 
word. I want to say to my friend from Virginia that I at the 
time knew something of what was coming. I was told by high 
authority that a conference had been determined upon by Mr. 
Harding for the purpose of naval limitation. Furthermore, I 
want to say to my friend that I voted, before he came to Con- 
gress, at the request of President Wilson, for 10 ships of war 
which he never intended to build and which would have cost 
this Government more than 5400, 000,000. He was then in a 
conference at Versailles. 

I was one of two men who kept the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee—and I think I am the only one living—at bay for two weeks, 
until President Wilson sent a telegram which was shown me, 
after which I said to the House I could not take the responsi- 
bility of holding up what the President of the United States 
desired to have in the way of bringing about an understanding 
among the nations that had been in conflict. The authority to 
build was given President Wilson and it cost the Government 
nothing, because an agreement was reached and the ships were 
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never even contracted for. I was perfectly willing to do it 
when I knew that a program was before the Chief Executive 
which he proposed to employ in working out a result. 

I know that gentlemen have spoken idly here about any at- 
tempt which may be made by the President to secure a further 
conference. I am not better informed than other men, but you 
men know, as well as I know, that another conference will be 
held likely before next year. To do what? The very thing this 
last conference failed to do and which the nations declined to 
do for the yery reason that we had nothing to give them in re- 
turn. We asked them to agree with us to limit these smaller 
boats, They declined, because, they said, “You have none.” 
England said, “ We have in contemplation built something like 
800,000 tons of these boats,” and Japan replied she had also 
such boats built and in contemplation. What did we haye to 
say? Nothing, except that we have none built, building, or 
authorized. 

Now, my friends, what can we do? Are you going to let your 
ships go? I want to be on record as strongly as possible that 
I do not propose to endanger the life of a human being by 
declining to take rotten boilers out of battleships. Are you 
going to vote against it? They had to lower the speed of these 
ships to 12 knots, and the statement was made to us that it is 
necessary to take out these dangerous boilers and make other 
necessary repairs. If we can take them out we can put other 
boilers in which we have taken out of the ships which we were 
required to break up. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The boilers do not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything? 

Mr. BUTLER, Not a dollar. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
the opposition I have heard expressed 
to section 1 of the bill but to section 
a new building program. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am obliged to my friend for jogging me 
up about that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will support the bill. I think 
it is important that we should authorize these alterations, but 
Tam at a loss to understand why the committee did not in- 
clude in section 1, seven of our battleships which are far better 
than those named and which need the protection that you are 
seeking to give the ones mentioned. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be glad to answer my friend. The same 
query was in my mind that he finds in his and it was made 
plain to me. I asked the question and this was the answer I 
got. We intend to expend with the authority given us by Con- 
gress $30,000,000 to put our ships into the condition in which 
they should be. Tt is so stated in the Secretary's report, but 
we are only requesting $18,500,000 at this time so that we may 
repair these six ships. It is not thought good for the service 
that we should take more ships out of the line, as it is called, or 
out of active duty—and we ask for sufficient money to repair 
these six ships at this time. That is the reason given and no 
other. ‘They will come back again, I will say to my friend, for 
the $12,000,000 to repair three or four other ships, And we 
should have the money 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BUTLER. They will come back in good time and I, for 
one, did not care about asking them to increase the amount in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virgina. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman may be allowed to occupy such time as he may deem 
roper. 

: The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, CELLER. I am in favor of the bill, but I am a little 
disquieted at what I read in the hearings. Mr. Logan ques- 
tioned Admiral Jackson as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I want to say to the gentleman that 
on the floor to-day is not 
2, which seeks to initiate 


Will the gentleman yield a mo- 


Mr, Logan, Are you acquainted with the fleet as a whole? 

Admiral Jackson. Yes. 

Mr, Logay, Are the destroyers the only units of our fleet in which 
we are superior to the fleet of another nation? 

Admiral Jackson, Yes, We also have a greater tonnage in sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Logax. Do you think we have the finest fleet in the world? 

Admiral Jackson, I think ship for ship, as far as we go, we are 
quite the equal of any nation. 

Mr. LOGAN, Then we do not need these other vessels, 

Admiral Jackson. I said, “Ship for ship.” 


How can the gentleman reconcile that with his advocacy of 
this bill? : 

Mr, BUTLER. Oh, I can do that all right. When you are in 
this business you can do anything. [Laughter.] My friend, I 
want to say to you this: You come and sit with the committee 
and you will hear a number of diverse opinions given there, 
and after you have heard them all you can use your own com- 
mon sense, and that is what I want you to do now. 

We have 18 ships of war, as has been told you. There can 
not be any dispute here about that, because we had to break up 
and destroy 34 ships. Some good came out of the conference 
eyen though it amounted to destruction only. Other gentlemen 
have testified and said that the condition of our fleet is not 
good. The Secretary of the Navy has asked you to do what I 
ask you to do here, and I brought along his note, and it is the 
only one I did bring. It is stated by him in the event that we 
make these repairs and allow these boats, our fleet will be in 
first-class condition. Of course, it will be; and I will tell you 
why it is now and will be in good condition. It is because of 
the personnel. It is because young Americans are on these 
ships, and so far as the personnel of this great service is con- 
cerned, I want to say to you that the American Congress owes 
it to them to give them comfortable ships in which they can 
sail and without rotten boilers, The sailors wish these cruisers. 
In my judgment, they are not ships with very much defensive 
power, neyertheless they are useful to the military service in 
the way of obtaining information of an enemy. 

I am not a military man, but I do know that these ships will 
be safe and comfortable for the human beings placed upon them, 
and for that reason, if for no other, I would be for them rather 
than the little crowded destroyer that can only make a short 
distance as against these ships that can make almost twice the 
distance. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will my colleague yield in order that I may 
make a suggestion in line with the question that has been pro- 


pounded? 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
Mr. BRITTEN. When Admiral Jackson said that ship for 


ship our ships compared favorably with the best in the world 
he was talking about the first five ships, which are not included 
in the bill to-day for these major alterations. Ship for ship, 
of course, they are superior probably to anything in the world, 
and these ships will be equal to any in the world when they 
have been altered according to the resolution now before Con- 


gress, 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think he said that, if you will take 
the hearings. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is what he was talking about, however. 

Mr, CELLER. I am in favor of the bill, but I think that 
ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say to both of the gentlemen that 
you can read what you please and take your choice. [Laughter.] 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course I will, because I am only speak- 
ing upon the kind permission of you gentlemen, 

Mr, BLACK of New York. I was wondering if you would 
inform the gentlemen on the left—the Democratic side—as to 
how Josephus Daniels feels about these improvements. 

Mr. BUTLER. Maybe it will surprise my friend when I 
say to him that there has been no man in public life in my 
day for whom I have a higher regard than Josephus Daniels. 
[Applause.] He may have been slow perhaps in preparing for 
a defense but that was according to his own view, but when 
he saw that we were approaching the conflict no man worked 
harder or steadier than Mr. Daniels, for whom I have the 
very, very highest regard. [Applause.] On many things we 
differed, but for his integrity and for his good American spirit 
I do not allow any man to stand before me and criticize him 
without having my rebuke. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, I 
appreciate what the gentleman has said in reference to Sec- 
retary Daniels. I think that was the sentiment of the entire 
committee, irrespective of party affiliation. 
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Mr. BUTLER. It was, indeed. He was not only greatly 
beloved but was greatly respected, and we all had high regard 
for the man. It is a pleasure to have served at the time he 
served as Secretary of the Navy, and I have not a particle of 
doubt that if he were Secretary of the Navy now he would ask 
to have these improvements made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I understood from 
the unanimous-consent agreement that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was to have such time as he wished. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to tell the committee what we 
propose to do here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Clairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous-consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have 
five minutes more. Ys there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER, When we made the treaty we agreed that we 
would do two things to these ships to protect them from sub- 
marines and attack from the air. That privilege was provided 
in the treaty. I offered an amendment, which went through, 
authorizing us to elevate the guns. They were never elevated. 
I do not say that I have any judgment as to whether or not 
we can change these boilers. An outcry was made against it 
that such alteration increases the fighting power of these ships. 
I do not know whether it can be done or not. Therefore we 
were careful to have it written in the bill that no repairs are 
to be made unless they are entirely consistent with the treaty. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will these alterations be made in private 
yards or in Government yards? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not care anything about that. I am not 
for any class of men. I do not vote for class legislation; I vote 
for the welfare of all the people, and I do not care where the 
repairs are made. 

Mr. WEFALD. There is no class legislation about that. 

Mr, BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman will admit that of this 
$18,000,000, $6,500,000 of it is designed for the purpose of 
raising the turrets of these guns. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I thought the gentleman from Texas 
would ask some hard questions, so I brought the answers with 
me. [Laughter.] * 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I have understood. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; that is not so. I haye great confidence 
in my friend. It is not proposed that we shall raise the tur- 
rets. I will tell him what we propose to do. It is the con- 
version of the oil burners, additional underwater protection, 
additional deck protection—three things to each of these ships— 
and that is all the bill authorizes. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. In the gentleman's judgment, who was respon- 
sible for our getting the worst end of the conference agreement? 
Was it due to those who managed the conference or to those 
who furnished the expert information? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not agree that we did get the worst end 
of it. Ido not agree with the statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] or the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Britren]. We got the best of it; we brought about peace in the 
way of great ship limitation. 

Mr. JONES. We seemed to have scrapped more battleships 
than did Great Britain. Why did not those in charge insist on 
their scrapping the same as we did? 

Mr. BUTLER. They scrapped them by tonnage. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to give each power about the same 
fighting units. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman from Nebraska a mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. No; I am a plain Member of 
the House. [Laughter] : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition te the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to read you from the 
treaty between the United States and the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan signed at Washington February 6, 


1922. From page 19, subdivision (d), of that treaty I read 
as follows: 


No alteration in side armor, in caliber, number or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted— 


And so forth. 

In the last Congress this committee bronght before us a bill 
to spend $6,500,009 in raising the turrets of the guns on certain 
ships. ‘They reported to us that our naval officers advised us 
England had violated her treaty by raising the elevation of her 
guns and that we would have to do this in self-protection, and 
the bill passed. I made a point of order against that sum in 
the appropriation bill on the ground that it violated the pro- 
vision in this treaty which I have read to you. But it was 
passed by the House appropriating $6,500,000 for that purpose. 

What happened? Congress adjourned. We went home. Then 
Secretary Hughes reported against it, holding that it did violate 
our treaty, and the distinguished chairman of the great Appro- 
Printions Committee, Mr. Mappen, told these naval officers that 
they should not use that money, that he had found out they 
had overreached us, that they misrepresented the facts, and 
that neither England nor anyone else had violated the treaty 
I have mentioned, and that the Navy must not spend the money. 
They did not spend it, and you passed a bill just a few weeks 
ago turning this $6,500,000 back into the Treasury. And Mr. 
MaAppen again told us that these naval officers had misrepre- 
sented the facts to get this $6,500,000 appropriation. 

I do not care what this report says. I will tell you what Is 
in the minds of these selfsame naval officers. If you give them 
this $18,360,000 for repairs, they are intending to elevate the 
guns on these battleships. It is not right. I believe in keeping 
the treaties of the United States when we have put our sig- 
nature te it. [Applause.] No one on the committee has told 
you the numerous ships that were scrapped by the United States 
under this treaty. I want to tell you the names of the ships 
that we have just recently scrapped. Here they are—and these 
particular ones were brand-new: The Washington, the South 
Dakota, the Indiana, the Montana, the North Carolina, the 
Towa, and the Massachusetts. They were brand-new, had never 
been used, and had cost the tax-paying people of the United 
States millions of dollars. 

We have also just recently scrapped the Virginia, the Ne- 
braska, the Georgia, the New Jersey, the Rhode Island, the 
Connecticut, the Louisiana, the Vermont, the Kansas, the Min- 
nesota, the New Hampshire, the South Carolina, and the Michi- 
gan, which had cost us milliens and millions of dollars. And 
then we have also recently scrapped the Lerington, the Consti- 
tution, the Constellation, the Saratoga, and the Ranger. Last, 
but not least, we scrapped the United States under the terms 
of that treaty. 

I want to say now that it is the naval officers whe are 
behind this bill. I wish you would go back for the last five 
years and look at the bills that the naval and Army officers 
have influenced on this floor, to give them spending money— 
not the kind of spending money that you and I have, but mil- 
lions of the people’s money to spend. It is not merely the 
appropriation bills for the Navy Department or the Army De- 
partment that takes the money. You would be surprised if 
you would investigate and find out the outside hills that the 
Army and the Navy have influenced to be brought into this 
Congress to give them millions of dollars of the people's money 
for spending money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pend- 
ing which was sent to the Clerk's desk during general debate. 
I would like to know that that is pending. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment that I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois a committee amendment? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; it is a personal amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be reported for information at this time. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, I do net desire to have it 
reported now, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have an amendment which 1 desire to 
have read at the appropriate time for the informatien of the 
House. ; 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemun from Ne- 
braska has been seeking opportunity to send un amendment to 
the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska will he 
recognized at the proper time. The Chair now recognizes the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, there are two questions 
Involved in this bill. One is keeping the Navy in good order, 
which is proper and perhaps timely, and the second is whether 
or not to-day we are going to start a new international race 
in naval armament. The latter I submit as highly improper, 
and certainly untimely. If the sole purpose of this bill is to 
keep the Navy in fighting trim, to have as good a naval defense 
as the disarmament treaty permits, then I desire to point out to 
the committee that you may spend your $18,000,000 and change 
the elevation of your guns, and you may put your new arma- 
ment on the sides of your battleships, but any battleships so 
remodeled can be blown out of the water in 15 minutes by a 
fleet of airplanes. [Applause.J Let us be perfectly frank 
about this. By the time you will have spent your $18,000,000, 
anid by the time these alterations are made, your capital ship will 
be 50 per cent more obsolete than it is to-day. I can not 
understand the reason for the appropriations sought in section 1 
of the bill, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the treaty we are entitled 
to -a certain number of tons in airplane carriers. We are 
entitled to two with a tonnage of 22,000 each. Is the gentle- 
man in favor of another airplane carrier so that we can de- 
stroy battleships with bombs? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman will bave an op- 
portunity to vote for it. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is nothing in this bill about 
airplane carriers. There is nothing in the bill for bombers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I shall offer an amendment at the 
proper time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the difference in the 
ranges caused by the difference in elevation is of no importance. 
Methods of warfare, naval as well as aerial, are changing so 
rapidly that it would be wise and prudent to defer action on 
this bill for at least a year. I haye repeated on this floor 
many times, if the Army and the Navy would permit us to legis- 
late and create a united air service, we could spend less than 
10 per cent of what this program contemplates, and we would 
be assured of proper protection to the entire coast of this con- 
tinent. But we get nowhere by simply spending money on ob- 
solete battleships. 


There is a suggestion made about the comparative strength 
of the British and American Navies. I am hopeful that we 
will not be faced with an emergency for at least the next two 
years. I refuse to believe, notwithstanding what foreign chan- 
cellors may do, that the English and the American people will 
ever go to war, at least during the present century. [Ap- 
plause.] That being so, why all this unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted apprehension and fear? Why the start of an armament 
race such as led to the destruction of the happiness of the 
world but a few years ago? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We have gone for over a hundred 
years without war with England now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That augurs pretty well for the future, 
does it not? I believed that we fought a war against war, 
and I do believe that the alliance of friendship formed on the 
battle field—not the diplomatic alliance—the alliance on the 
battle field between the boys who did the fighting is a lasting 
alliance that will assure tranquillity and peace on earth for 
at least a hundred years to come. The preparation for this 
bill started some three months ago with a propaganda on the 
lack of preparedness in the condition of our Navy. 

The country has been given all sorts of alarming informa- 
tion preparatory to the consideration of this bill. The gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] and the great chairmar of the 
Naval Committee, Mr. BUTLER, fully answered these wild state- 
ments a few days ago on the floor of the House. The assur- 
ances given by both these gentlemen satisfied the thinking 
people of the country. I am sure that there is no justifica- 
tion for any feeling of unsafety now or for many years to come. 

How can gentlemen urging disarmament and peace be heard 
to talk about peace in the same breath that they ask for more 
cannon, more ships, more implements of war? 

The disarmament conference held in this city, which was 
called by our late President Harding, was the greatest contri- 
bution to peace in the history of the world. The foundation 
was laid for real and lasting peace. Let us not destroy the 
good which was accomplished by starting a new race for 
armaments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Seyeral Members rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, some of my colleagues are 
quite anxious that I should make an attempt to see whether 


or not we can determine on a time for debate. 
amendments are pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is unofficially advised of three 
amendments: That of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howarp], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracur], the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all of these amendments may be reported so that 
we may know what they are. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am somewhat embarrassed because of the 
generosity shown to me by the committee when I had some- 
thing to say. It is not my desire to cut off these gentlemen, 
who may know better what to say than I. There will be 
other sections of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. But I suggest to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that it would take just as much time to use five minutes 
on some other paragraph of the bill as on this one. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I would like to have read for the informa- 
tion of the committee, which relates to the general policy of the 
bill. It will not take half a minute to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia that the amendment be read for the 
information of the committee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am simply asking that it be read for 
the information of the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask unanimous consent—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. BUTLER. That debate may close in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman withhold his request 
until this amendment be reported for the information of the 
committee? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Monracue: Section 4. That in the event 
of an international conference for the limitation of naval armament 
the President is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to suspend in 
whole or in part any or all construction authorized in this bill. 


Mr. BUTLER. I will accept that. 

Mr. BLAND. I reserve points of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will we be able to agree upon an hour of 
debate on this one section, one-half the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McOLINTIC]— 

Mr. BLANTON. That can not be done in committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us do it anyhow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
as a matter of seeking information, will gentlemen who have 
bona fide amendments be recognized first by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize alternately those 
in favor of and those opposed, and will recognize first those who 
have bona fide amendments. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. A question for information. I 
understood a moment ago unanimous consent was asked that 
all proposed amendments be read for the information of the 
committee. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr; McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Chair submit my request and take 
the responsibility of dividing the hour? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I demand the regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wyill report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Howarp of Nebraska: Page 1, line 10, strike out 
the period after the word “all,” insert a semicolon, and add the 
following: Provided, That no part of the money authorized to be 
appropriated by this bill shall, be used for the purchase or installa- 
tion of any oil-burning engine constructed outside of the United 
States, or under any pattern owned by citizens of any foreign gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. BUTLER. I reserve a point of order on that. Mr. 


Chairman, I moye that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
for that purpose? 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, yes; I yield for most any 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in one hour. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet and I 
desire to offer a substitute motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MeCLINTIC. I wish to be recognized for the purpose 
of offering a substitute motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I want to amend the motion by adding 
that one-half the time be given to those in favor and one-half 
to those opposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is done by agreement. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman from Nebraska care to be heard? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not want to discuss the 
point of order if the point is raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to make the point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I make the point of order. 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, inasmuch as I made the 
statement these boilers were all constructed and on hand, I 
desire to say I do not see I would be justified in making the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation is withdrawn, and the 
gentleman from Nebraska is recognized for fiye minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I simply want 
to say that it is the purpose of this legislation, as it seems to 
me, utterly to set aside both the letter and the spirit of the 
disarmament conference and to begin seriously preparing for 
a war with a nation over the sea, a war so clearly propa- 
gandized to us a few days ago in the message of our President 
when he approved the immigration bill, If that be the pur- 
pose, it is my desire in introducing this amendment to know 
certainly that if we are going to build a bigger and_ better 
Navy than anybody else in the world that it shall be, strictly 
speaking, an American Navy. That is the purpose and the 
sole purpose for which I have introduced this amendment. 
I am quite aware that our naval officials do not seem bounden 
always by the direction of the Congress, but still I would like 
to have this amendment adopted as notice to them that in the 
building they may not inadvertently espouse the cause of some 
particular owners of a particular pattern for an oil-burning 
engine, which, I understand, and I believe, is the largest part 
of the scientific propaganda which has been organized in behalf 
of this bill That is all the statement I desire to make, and I 
yield the balance of my time to anybody who wants it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I now make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is foo late. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No; it is not. 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan reserved 
a point of order against the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, and he now makes it. Doés the gen- 
tleman desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not care to discuss the point of 
order, because I think the amendment is clearly not germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it looks to me as 
though this is a limitation upon the appropriation and would 
not be subject to a point of order. It limits the appropriation 
to the purchase of engines manufactured in the United States 
under patents owned by citizens of the United States. a clear 
limitation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I desire to discuss the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman. a 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly 
understand the amendment, it seeks to limit the appropriation 
authorization just as though this were an appropriation bill. 
This is not aum appropriation bill; this is a legislative bill con- 
ferring an suthorization for an appropriation. Now, it seems 


I will re- 


I reserved a point of 


to me that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] is not in any sense germane to the bill. 
There is nothing in the bill as it is now drawn warranting any 
assumption that the ships are to be changed in the particulars 
set forth in the proviso. It has to do with the installation of 
additional protection against submarine attack. There is 
nothing there to which the proviso would apply. Take the 
next provision. The installation of antiair attack deck pro- 
tection. The same thing is true there. The conversion of such 
vessels to oil-buruing. That likewise would in no wise apply, I 
submit it is in no sense germane to the bill that is now before us. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman think the last ex- 
pression would refer to practically the same thing, “the con- 
version of such vessels to oil-burning"”? That would require a 
change of boilers, would it not, in place of the present arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It does not necessarily apply 
at all, if I understand the amendment correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The only 
question in this matter, it seems to the Chair, is whether the 
amendment is germane. If it is germane, it would be as 
proper as a limitation to a bill of this kind as it would to an 
appropriation bill. This seetion provides that alterations are 
authorized for certain ships, naming them, and that these 
alterations shall consist of the installation of additional pro- 
tection against submarine attack, the installation of antiair 
attack deck protection, and the conversion of such vessels to 
oil burning. Now, the conversion of these vessels to oil-burning 
vessels means the buying or obtaining in some way of oil- 
burning engines; and, of course, if you can buy an oil-burning 
engine, it is proper for the House or the committee to say that 
you can not spend your money on foreign engines or that you 
5 not buy a certain type. Then it becomes a germane limita- 

on. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
way of suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Les. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
this material could be purchased abroad much cheaper than 
here in America. Would that be a limitation? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I have another suggestion along 
the same line, if the Chair will permit. This bill is being 
passed for the sole purpose of furnishing added protection. 
Now suppose, for the sake of the argument, that there was no 
zengine manufactured in the United States that would give 
added protection, The gentlemau's amendment, if passed, and 
if that premise were at all true, would defeat the purpose of 
oe bill, and I submit that such an amendment is not allow- 
able. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman's remarks apply to the merits 
of the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is a matter of legislative determina- 
tion entirely, and is a matter which might properly be taken 
account of on the question of whether the amendment ought to 
18 adopted, but it does not raise a question of parliamentary 

W. 8 

Mr. BEGG. But if the Chair will permit one thing more on 
that, this bill is offered for the improvement and the protection 
of the ships. It does not confine the availability of that mate- 
rial to any locality, and whenever you do that you are handi- 
capping the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair please, I want to suggest, 
however much we may be opposed to the amendment—and I 
think it is a very undesirable amendment—that the fact is that 
if the purpose of the amendment is to change the effectiveness 
of the language already in the bill, and if the amendment would 
defeat the purpose of the language of the bill it would still be 
germane to the bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. May I make this suggestion? The point 
made by the gentleman from Ohio is absolutely sound. The 
purpose of this paragraph is to make these ships proof against 
submarines. Now, that is the purpose of the bill. Suppose an 
engine we can buy in the United States would defeat that very 
purpose, and suppose the only engine that would make these 
ships proof against submarines would be an engine that would 
be bought somewhere else; then you destroy absolutely the 
purposes of the bill by confining the purchase to the United 
States. The amendment is clearly not germane to the bill, 

Mr, JONES. We have a right to do that if we want to, Mr, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
may be wrong about this, but in the opinion of the Chair it is 
simply a question whether this is a germane limitation and the 
Chair thinks it is. The wisdom of the provision is for the com- 


May I ask one question of the Chair by 
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mittee to settle and not for the Chair. The point of order is 
overruled. å 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. I will not consume five minutes, be- 
cause I simply want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that I think that the policy of the United States would be 
narrow-minded and restricted if it would exclude a better en- 
gine simply beeause it did not happen to be made in the United 
States. If we are going to spend $150,000,000 to make our 
ships as good or better than any in the world, then I want to 
buy the best engine there is on the market anywhere, and I 
do not care where it is made. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Why would not the same rule you 
apply to the engine apply to the warship itself, and why do you 
not make the warship in other eountries rather than in the 
United States? 

Mr. BEGG. That is not germane at all. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, just one minute, if you please. 
If this authority is given to convert these ships into oil burners, 
the machinery which we have cast aside, which is brand-new 
machinery taken from the ships that we had to break up, will 
be used here, and do not cut that out by voting for this amend- 
ment. I do not know what the effect of this amendment would 
be, but we propose to use the machinery we have already 
bought and paid for, and it does. not make any difference what 
country it came from. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brirren: Amend section 1 of the bill by adding 
the following: 

“That alterations are herevy authorized for increasing the eleva- 
tion and range of turret guns of U. S. 8. Florida, Utah, Arkansas, 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, Teras, 
Mississippi, Idaho, and New Merico at a total cost not to exceed 
$6,500,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the purposes 
of this bill and that it is in violation of the terms of a solemn 
treaty whieh the United States entered into on February 6, 
1922, with the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, and 
I eall attention to that part of the treaty on page 19, which 
reads as follows: 

No alteration in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type 
of mounting of main armament shall be permitted— 


And so forth. 

First, it is not germane to the purpese of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, There is no syllable of this- bill which speaks of 
raising the turret of our guns, and from the first word of the 
first section. to the last word of the last section there is noth- 
ing said about raising the turret of the guns. This amendment 
provides for the raising of the turrets of 13 different battle- 
ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. This amendment 
raising of any turrets at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, for the carriage of the guns and the 
elevation of the guns, which means the same thing. It is rais- 
ing the elevation of the guns, which is in fact a change of the 
turrets of those guns, and that fs done in order that they may 
shoot twice as far as they shoot now, and that was the very 
point that was decided in this treaty which the United States 
in 1922 signed with these four other powers. It is a treaty 
we ought to keep absolutely inviolate, and I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all earnestness and sincerity that this amendment is 
subject to a point of order for those various reasons. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In the first place, this section particularly 
refers to alterations on ships. It has nothing to do with any- 
thing but alterations on ships and on ships now in existence, 
irrespective of what any treaty might say. In interpreting 
the treaty the gentleman from Texas is putting his opinion 
against the best legal minds in the United States, especially 
those in the employ of the United States Government. The 


does not provide for the 


Committee on Naval Affairs on two oecasions has been told by 
the best legal experts in the Navy that this particular altera- 
tion is not in violation of nor in conflict with the treaty. Let 
me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the raising of the elevation 
of these guns is an alteration, pure and simple, and nothing 
else. It does not strengthen nor materially alter turrets. On 
the contrary, under the treaty we could take the entire turret 
off of the battleship, so that it would permit the guns to have a 
90-degree elevation if need be; but, of course, that would 
weaken the fighting value of the ship. 

There is nothing in the treaty that says we can not remove 
the turrets. They are kept on the ship as protection to the 
men who are manning the guns under the turret. This altera- 
tion provides for merely cutting the hole through which the 
gun now projects so that it may be eleyated to a higher de- 
gree—from 15° to 30°. That is certainly an alteration, and 
this entire paragraph deals with alterations and nothing else, 
and these alterations will be made while the other alterations 
carried in this bill are being made. Let me suggest to you, 
gentlemen, and to my good friend from Texas that the other 
alterations—the putting of blisters on the ships and the in- 
stallation of deck protection against antiaircraft attack—are 
particularly and specifically set out in the treaty which we 
signed with the other countries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. F want our friend from Illinois to tell us 
right now why that $6,500,000 that we appropriated in the 
last Congress was turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I do not care to take up the time of the 
committee with that matter. I have already done that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gentle- 
man is not speaking on the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was against the treaty; that is the 
reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to 
the point of order. Does the gentleman from Illinois care to 
be heard further? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I aver, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment 
is not subject to the point of order and is distinctly in line 
with the balance of the section. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas, in making his point of order, stressed first that 
this was in violation of the treaty. I want to submit that 
even if it is a violation of the treaty the legislative branch of 
the Government has the right to take action if they desire. If 
it is in violation of the treaty it does not make the amendment 
in order or out of order. The purpose of the bill is to alter 
the ships and better protect the vessels from submarine attack 
or air attack. The purpose of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is to so change the elevation of the guns as to 
better protect the ships from attacks ang give the guns a 
higher elevation. What better protection ean there be to a 
vessel than to change its range so that it can meet the enemy, 
submarine or aircraft or battleship, two or three thousand 
more yards away? I submit that this is in order and in keep- 
ing with the section before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This amend- 
ment provides for the alteration in the elevation and range of 
turret guns on certain ships, naming them, there being six 
ships named in the bill itself and six that are not named in the 
bill. Then in the closing language of the amendment it pro- 
vides for the same installation of additional protection as is 
provided in the bill. The bill itself provides that alterations 
are authorized for certain ships. “Alteration” is a very 
broad and general term, and, of course, would include elevation 
of the range of turret guns. The question arose in the Chair's 
mind as to whether the amendment for additional ships, other 
than those named in the bill, would be in conformity with the 
rules of the House, but it has been decided in a familiar de- 
cision that where there are several public buildings provided 
for in a bill other buildings in the same class are properly 
added as an amendment to the bill. 

The question whether it is in violation of a treaty or any 
law of the United States is one the Chair thinks is unimportant. 
I will read briefly a syllabus from the House Manual, page 271: 

He (the Chair) does not decide on the legislative effect of proposi- 
tions or on the consistency of proposed action with other acts of the 
House or on the constitutional powers of the House or on the pro- 
priety or expediency of a proposed course of action. 

That seems to be the rule. This is a legislative matter. The 
question whether it is wise or not or whether it is in violation 
of a law or of a treaty is not for the Chair but for the committee 
to decide. The point of order is overruled. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up the 
time of the House, for I haye already addressed the House on 
this matter. But let me suggest that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green], who followed me, called attention to certain 
figures that were inserted in the Recorp by Senator HALE. 
Let me suggest to you that I have since checked up the figures 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] from his own 
chart and I find this condition prevails, that 21 ships of Great 
Britain outrange every one of our ships but 5. ‘This simple 
elevation of guns will remedy that serious defect in these 
ships. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Les. 

Mr. CARTER. Did that condition prevail in 1921 when the 
arms conference adjourned? 

Mr. BRITTEN. There has been some doubt about that. We 
have not altered our elevation, I am not quite sure whether 
they have altered theirs or not. They say they haye not. In 
many event they outrange us to-day. 

Mr. CARTER. After we have had the peace conference we 
permitted ourselves to be bunecoed, as some gentlemen have 
said. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Let me again say to the House that three 
yeirs ago we authorized an appropriation to elevate the guns 
anl one year later an appropriation was made, and the year 
following it was repealed, so you see we have lost three years, 

Mr. CARTER. Why was not the money used? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I explained that some little time ago. 

Mr, CARTER. Unfortunately I was unable to be here, 

Mr. BRITTEN. An appropriation of $6,500,000 was made by 
the last Congress for the purpose of increasing the elevation of 
the turret guns of 13 of our battleships, but this appropriation 
was repealed in the present Congress upon the suggestion of 
Secretary Denby that the matter would at a later date again 
be brought to the attention of Congress, because quite uninten- 
tionally the impression given to Congress by the Navy Depart- 
ment was that the disparity between the ranges of these 13 
ships of the American Navy and the 22 ships of the British 
Navy was overwhelmingly in favor of the British. As a matter 
of fact, there is a serious difference in the ranges at which the 
two fleets can engage, but not as great as the impression given 
te Congress, bor was it a fact that the British and Japanese 
Were altering the elevation of their big guns, the most of which 
alrendy outrange ours. 

Secretary Deuby very properly felt that Congress was not 
fully and correctly informed when appropriating for the in- 
crensed eleyation of these turret guns and therefore decided not 
to use the money so appropriated until Congress had an oppor- 
tunity to reexpress its will in the matter. The funds so appro- 
priated might have been used at any time, but the Navy De- 
partment, as usual, was exceedingly fair about it. 

Now that the six and a half million dollars appropriation has 
been returned to the credit of the Treasury, I believe it will be 
necessary for Congress to reauthorize this highly important im- 
provement, when I am sure that appropriations will follow 
without delay. 

It is quite obyious that in a fleet action all the vessels of a 
fleet can not be firing upon the enemy until the enemy is under 
fire by the ship of shortest range. In such a fleet action we 
would have seven ships that could fire slightly over 20,000 
yards, whereas the ships of shortest range in the British fleet 
could fire 23,800 yards, giving them an advantage of practically 
2 miles. In other words, if the British remained at a range just 
equil to their shortest-ranged ships, the fire of over a third of 
our ships could not reach them and this would automatically 
reduce the size of our fleet by one-third. 

Expressed in the terms of elevation of guns, the 13 ships of 
the United States Navy have a designed elevation of 15 and 18 
degrees, whereas none of the 22 ships of the British Navy has 
less than 20 degrees, thus leaving the American ships much 
inferior in this regard to those of Great Britain. 

The Navy Department has on more than one occasion de- 
clared that the change in elevation of our guns will not in any 
way contravene the spirit or letter of the treaty for the limita- 
tion of naval armaments, and the new Secretary of the Navy, 
who is a yery learned lawyer and jurist, recently told the 
committee that he agreed with his predecessor in this regard. 

At the time the Congress was unintentionally misinformed by 
our Navy Department and the appropriation of $6,500,000 
made it did not take long for the British Government to in- 
form our Government that elevation of the guns of the British 
fleet was not being increased, and we immediately and unhesi- 
tatingly accepted the British statement. They so outranged us 
that this was not necessary. The question of the legality of 


the action contemplated by our appropriation has never been 
questioned by the British. 

When one realizes that 18 of our 18 battleships are outranged 
by every big gun on each of the 22 British first-line ships he 
is, of course, amazed and startled, but when he further compre- 
hends that none of our ships have a speed greater than 21 
knots an hour and 14 of the British ships have speed ranging 
from 22 to 30 knots, he begins to wonder what would happen 
to us In so uneven a conflict as here presents itself. 

And this situation will get worse for us rather than better 
as time goes by, for the British now have authorized and build- 
ing the battleships Rodney and Nelson, each of 35,000 tons, 
which are authorized under the Washington treaty to take the 
place of the four oldest battleships now on the British Regis- 
ter, beginning with the Thunderer, completed in 1912. When 
these two first-line fighters are commissioned the British will 
have 20 first-line ships against our 18, and all but 3 of the 20 
will have a much greater speed than any of our ships, 

This means that with longer-ranged guns and ships of greater 
speed the British could do to us just what they did to Ger- 
many off the coast of South America when they selected their 
distances at which the Germans could not fire back, and they 
literally blew them out of the water without a single British 
casualty. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I wish to ask the gentleman about the 
range of our 5 ships. The gentleman said that 21 British ships 
had a larger range than our ships and our first 5 have a 
range of 34,500 yards, greater than any of theirs. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRITTEN. I will yield. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Was it not a fact that at the con- 
ference the American plan for limitation was adopted and 
based on tonnage, and in view of that we have had our 
troubles. In construing the section of the treaty such as the 
gentleman from Texas has referred to, we must look and 
see whether any amendment violates anything in the nature 
of tonnage, and it has nothing to do with the range. We 
can do anything except increase the tonnage. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; we could not take a 14-inch gun off a 
ship and install a 16-inch gun. We could not do that. But 
we can cut a hole in the turret and raise the elevation under 
the treaty, and that is all there is to this. Under the treaty 
we could take the entire turret off, if we wanted to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The only addition to the modi- 
fication provided for in the bill, in the gentleman’s amendment, 
is the elevation of the guns? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I merely take the language of the act of 
last year and add it to this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What additional ships does the 
gentleman include? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I take the seven that are not included in 
the bill. The bill provides for 6, and I have added the other 
7, the 13 that are outranged by the British Navy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman state the 
amount of money to be expended? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I merely added six and a half million dol- 
lars for the elevation of the guns, as was provided last year, 
$500,000 per ship for 13 ships. 

Mr. CELLER. Have any of our representatives of the Navy 
at the Disarmament Conference been consulted? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes, 

Mr. CELLER. As to whether it would be proper to do this? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. The Committee on Naval Affairs has 
had before it the Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
and they. are all of opinion that this amendment is not in 
conflict with the treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to oppose my 
friend’s amendment, but if it goes on the bill I say for one 
Member of the House that I do not vote for the bill. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Why not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Because, in my judgment, this is a viola- 
tion of our compact with the nations of the world, and I will 
not vote for anything that looks like that. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, In what respect? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me give you a bit of history. I was in 
this for two and a half years during which this appropriation 
stood for doing this thing. This increases the fighting force 
of our ships, and it is protested against, and our State De- 
partment did not ever ask to have it done. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When was it protested against? 
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Mr. BUTLER. The money has been turned back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman knows as well as I do and 
better, perhaps, that the Secretary of the Navy and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy and the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy appeared before the committee and they said that this 
is not in conflict with the treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. That may be. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman also knows that I have re- 
peatedly told him that I was going to present this amendment, 
and until this minute he never said that he was opposed to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Hold on; I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. BRITTEN. So do L 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman never told me that he was 
going to do it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am going to do it if I can, and the gen- 
tleman may vote against it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. And I will vote against the bill, too, if this 
amendment is agreed to. And I want to say that neither the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
or the Judge Advocate General for two years did anything 
of this kind. Why did they not do it? Lhe appropriation 
was- made, the authority was given to them. My friend is 
wrong, I fear, We have not the authority to do this. I have 
not agreed to report to this committee with my colleagues 
any more than what the department has asked, and the de- 
partment did not ask for this. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The department repeatedly asked for it, 
and the gentleman has heretofore voted for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I never did. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; the gentleman did. 

Mr. BUTLER. I voted for it when I thought that was in 
order, but I am not going to be led even by threats of those 
who are stronger than T. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I entirely agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if this is the matter that he was inquiring 
about when I had the floor. If it is not a violation of the 
letter of the treaty, I think it is a violation of the spirit of 
the treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that they would not do it when we 
gave them the $6,500,000, and they have not done it yet. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the House is fond 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] and has 
great faith and confidence in his statements. I was much im- 
pressed with the statement he made to the House during the 
course of general debate. You avill recall that he very frankly 
said he had included in the pending bill for the consideration of 
the House only what he felt his duty compelled him at this time 
to ask your careful consideration of, and he emphasized the fact 
that the Navy Department was urging it. With his usual 
modesty he said, “I am not, however, here to urge anyone to 
vote for this bill unless the facts submitted convince the good 
judgment of the House that the bill is sound and wise.” I think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is eminently correct in oppos- 
ing the amendment offered by the gentleman from INinois [Mr. 
BrrrreN]. The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois pre- 
sents a question which the State Department should be consulted 
about, because it involves an interpretation of the peace treaty, 
as to which the State Department has expressed its opinion. 
This House appropriated some months ago an amount sufficient 
to elevate the guns on our battleships, and you will recall that 
the President, under advice from the State Department, refused 
to allow the Secretary of the Navy to spend the money for that 
purpose, because there was serious question as to whether these 
changes were within the terms of the treaty, and the money has 
since been paid back into the Treasury. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman know—and perhaps he 
does—that the Navy Department has not consulted with the 
Secretary of State in the matter of changing the fuel and the 
boilers in these ships? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not informed as to whether 
the State Department has been consulted about this change or 
not, but under no circumstances will this Congress, I think, 
appropriate money to change any of our capital ships from coal 
to oil burners until they have consulted the President and the 


Secretary of State. 


Mr. BRITTEN. There is no objection to it 


Mr. SABATH, We should have information before we vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This bill, you must remember, is 
only an authorization and does not carry an appropriation, and 
since the matter to which the gentleman now refers has never 
been passed on by either the Secretary of State or the President 
I see no good reason why we should not now authorize the 
change that the committee in the pending bill recommends. 

When Congress comes to appropriate the money for this 
authorization it is but proper that you should require the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, before recommending any appropria- 
tion, to ascertain whether the President and Secretary of 
State feel it would be in violation of the treaty to change some 
of our ships from coal to oil burning. I think the House can 
be assured that the Appropriations Committee will take no 
action until they are prepared to lay before the House full in- 
formation on this subject. The State Department has unques- 
tionably expressed itself against the elevation of guns, and 
I understand the action of the State Department in this regard 
has had the full approval of the President. It would be unwise 
to again authorize the guns to be elevated and might seriously 
embarrass both the President and the State Department should 
the President decide to invite the nations to another conference 
for the purpose of placing a limitation on naval vessels not 
limited by the existing treaty. The House will recognize at 
once that by making the authorization asked for in the ameni- 
ment we might seriously embarrass the President and the 
State Department. r 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will tbe gentleman. yield right there? 

Mr. SARATH. Does not the gentleman feel it is much safer 
if the House were giyen all this information before it votes 
even to authorize the expenditure of this money? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not think it important. so 
long as we confine the authorization to those matters about 
which the State Department has not expressed a contrary 
view. 


Mr. SABATH. Would it not be safer legislation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think not. This authorization 
is ineffective without an appropriation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In just a minute. Permit me to 
say that after a careful examination of the treaty I am in 
full agreement with the gentleman from Pennsylvania that it 
would be in violation of the treaty if we elevated the guns on 
our battleships so as to give them a largely increased range, 
I will give you the reasons for my conclusion. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not just at this time, please. 
Now, if you will examine the very informing and interesting 
tables inserted in last Friday’s Record by Senator Hun 
these tables were prepared by the Navy Department and are re- 
liable—you will find that 5 of our ships at the time the 
treaty was signed had an elevation of 30°; the remaining 13 
ships had an elevation of only 15°. None of the British ships 
had an elevation of less than 20°. These tables further dis 
close that our 5 ships with 30° elevation outranged any of 
the British ships by at least 4,000 yards. Most of our other 
ships, at an elevation of 15°, equaled or approximated the 
range of a majority of the British capital ships. 

Now, if you elevate the guns on our ships te 30°, all of our 
ships will outrange every capital ship authorized by the treaty 
to be retained by Great Britain for from 1 to 2,000 yards. 
This would be true if the elevation of the guns on the British 
ships were elevated to 30°, the maximum. You see, the fight- 
ing efficiency of the ships will be thereby largely enhanced, 
and it is my belief that this would violate the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
the gentleman from Alabama may have one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BRITTEN. As a matter of information, will the gentle- 
man be kind enough to tell the House when, where, and to 
whom the State Department conveyed this information that 
the elevation of these guns would be in violation of the treaty? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We should never either expressly 
or impliedly say or do anything that could possibly mislead 
the House. I hope the gentleman in asking that question does 
not wish to lead the House to conclude that because I am not 
able to tell when, where, and to whom the State Department 
conveyed such information, that the State Department has not, 
in fact, reached the conclusion which I have announced. Cer- 
tainly, Members of this Congress know that the last Congress 
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appropriated money for the express purpose of elevating the 
guns on some of our capital ships, and the Navy Department 
had full authority to expend the amount so appropriated for 
that purpose. The House was afterwards informed that the 
President, under advice of the State Department, refused to allow 
the money to be expended for that purpose, and the money 
was afterwards paid back into the Treasury. No Member of 
this House has ever heard that either the President or the Sec- 
retary of State denies that the information which the House 
had as to their attitude on this subject was incorrect. I think 
then I am authorized to assert that it was the opinion of the 
State Department, approved by the President, that to elevate 
the guns on these ships might be in violation of the treaty. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire to be heard on this amendment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do. Mr. Chairman, I share 
with the gentleman from Alabama the thought that we ought 
not to do anything ourselves which may reasonably and sensi- 
bly be taken as a violation of the treaty which we voluntarily 
entered into. Now these facts I think are undisputed. After 
the Washington conference it was ascertained that 13 of our 
18 capital ships were outranged by the British because of the 
fact that the elevation of their guns was such that they could 
elevate at a higher degree than we could with 13 of ours. The 
report was made to the Congress that that had been done by 
Great Britain changing its elevation following the conference. 
We then took action and appropriated $6,500,000 upon that un- 
derstanding. Then the Navy Department ascertained that as 
a matter of fact those changes had been made but they were 
made prior to the conference. The Navy Department, seeking 
to act in good faith with Congress, reported those facts and 
did not use the $6,500,000. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not yield until I com- 
plete my statement. Then that money was turned back into 
the Treasury, and you gentlemen will recall the debate at that 
time wherein it was stated that the fact it was covered back 
into the Treasury indicated no understanding on our part that 
we did not have the right to do so, but merely that it had 
not been used, and as a matter of good bookkeeping it should 
be covered back. Now, the whole matter resolved itself into an 
interpretation of the treaty provisions, The only provision 
that is applicable is this language: 


No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type 
of mounting of main armament shall be permitted. 


It is admitted that that is the only provision that is in any- 
wise applicable. ‘The first provision is “no alterations in side 
armor.” That does not apply, That is armor upon the side 
of the ship. The seeond provision is “no alterations in cali- 
ber.” That does not apply because there is no intention of 
changing the caliber of the guns. The next provides for 
“no change in the number of guns.” ‘This certainly does not 
apply. The next limitation is that the “ general type of mount- 
ing of main armament” shall not be changed. Main armament 
means the 14, 15, or 16 inch guns in the turret and the turrets 
which protect them. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
brief question? Would it not be possible to raise the elevation 
without in any way changing the mount? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, certainly, No one of 
these changes involves any change in the general type of 
mounting. 

Now, what do you have to do? The first thing is to Increase 
the port opening, which exposes more of the crew and more 
of the gun to the shell fire of an enemy That does not apply. 
The next step is lengthening the elevating screw so that the 
breech of the gun may be lowered and raised through a greater 
distance, Merely the shortening of the jackscrew upon which 
the elevation of the gun is made. The third point is cutting 
away some of the plates and framing under the breech of the 
gun so that the breech may be lowered farther. Merely lower- 
ing the floor under the breech. Fourth, changing the position 
of the ammunition hoists slightly. The ammunition hoists 
bring big bags of powder up and, of course, they bring them 
up to the same level as the breech of the gun, so that if you 
lower the breech you must change slightly the ammunition 
hoists. Fifth, making a more powerful counter-recoil system. 
The gan being elevated more, it requires a little change in the 
recoil system and there is a change there. Those are the only 
five changes that will be required. They in no sense change 
the mounting in any particular whatever. 


Now, this is just simply a plain, straight statement by men 
who know what “gun mounting and main armament” means 
in naval language, and what it is necessary to do in order to 
change the elevation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What was the purpose of this armament 
conference in Washington? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not go into that, and 
I can not yield further. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will not the gentleman yield, and during 
the balance of his time will he please read to the House a 
statement made by the greatest English naval expert to-day, 
Mr. Bywater, which statement was issued only a few days 


ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota may pro- 
eeed for one additional minute. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BRITTEN. This statement is from one of the greatest 
British, naval experts. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This is a statement by Mr. 
Hector C. Bywater, published May 14, 1924, in the Baltimore 
Sun, and, as the gentleman from Illinois has well said, he is 
en m the leading, if not the leading, naval writer of Great 

n: 


Speaking as one who has studied the Washington naval treaty as 
closely, perhaps, as anyone, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
United States could increase the elevation of the guns in its older 
battleships without infringing either the letter or the spirit of the 
treaty, and I am equally sure that the conversion of the six coal- 
burning battleships, Utah, Florida, Arkansas, Wyoming, Tesas, and 
New York, to oil burners would in no sense contrayene the rules, 
written or unwritten, of that same compact. Discussion on this 
point is really supertiuous in view of the well-known fact that both 
France and Japan have reeonstructed their capital ships along these 
lines during the past two years. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota have one-half 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from 
Minnesota may proceed for an additional one-half minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman know, as 
bearing on, perhaps, the decision of those who signed the treaty, 
that if we do change the elevation of these guns to 30° that 
every ship in our Navy will outshoot every ship in the British 
Navy, even though they change theirs to the maximum? : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Absolutely. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I think the gentleman is 
wrong. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘That is true, and it is due to this 
fact; The condition of their ships is such that the initial 
velocity of the missiles which our guns shoot will not permit 
the British to increase the initial velocity of theirs, and they 
had that in mind when they signed the treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama de- 
sire to discuss the pending amendment? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, when the bill providing 
for the elevation of guns on American ships was before us in 
the last Congress, the question of violation of our treaty obliga- 
tions was raised and debated. It was insisted by numbers of 
gentlemen who are now earnest in advocating the present bill 
that no violation of our treaty obligations was involved in 
that bill. But some Members of the House voted against the 
bill because of the impression that it did violate our treaty 
obligations. The measure was passed, and, according to my 
recollection, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], the 
distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House, upon investigation concluded that the House had 
been misled and protested the expenditure of the funds proe 
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vided. The Navy Department afterwards declined to expend 
the money, and Congress later repealed the law. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ottver], my colleague, 
of whom I am fond and of whose service in this House I am 
proud, makes an argument which, it seems to me, should force 
him to oppose the bill now under consideration. As I under- 
stand, from statements made by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Ortver] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], 
there has been no information furnished by the State Depart- 
ment touching the question of whether or not this bill involves 
a violation of our treaty. These gentlemen say that no such 
information has been furnished nor has the committee sought 
such information. The gentleman from Alabama says the 
legislative committee of the House, the Committee on Military 
Affairs having jurisdiction of the legislation, may properly re- 
port the bill and that the House should pass it carrying the 
authorization for changes in our ships and the building of 
additional vessels and leave the question of the violation of 
our treaty obligation to be passed on by the Committee on 
Appropriations when the time comes to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds to carry out the authorization. I can not agree to 
the logic of my colleague. The Committee on Military Affairs— 
the legislative committee of the House on this legislation—is 
peculiarly the committee whose duty it is to develop and fur- 
nish the House full information and the views of the Secre- 
tary of State on the question of whether or not this bill in- 
yolves the violation of our treaty. [Applause.] How do we 
know, if we pass this bill, that we shall not be coufronted 
a little later on with the same situation that developed after 
we passed the bill authorizing the elevation of guns on Ameri- 
can ships? [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Not for the moment. The bill specifically 
provides in section 3 that the work authorized and the con- 
struction program provided for shall be carried out within the 
limitations of our treaty obligations as construed by the Sec- 
retary of State. This provision recognizes and attempts to 
anticipate this defect. But the proper thing, the fair thing, the 
thing that should have been done in justice to the Members of 
this House, was for the Committee on Military Affairs to have 
sent for the Secretary of State and inquired fully into the ques- 
tion of our treaty obligations in this connection and then to 
have given the House the benefit of all the facts. It was the 
peculiar duty of the legislative committee having jurisdiction 
of legislation touching the Military Establishment to secure 
that information and pass on it instead of having the matter 
involved in uncertainty and leaving to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to secure the necessary information and to decide 
whether the legislation is proper or not. [Applause.] 

But I am against this bill for other reasons, which to me are 
more fundamental and more important. In the first place, I 
do not subscribe to the proposition that the United States 
shall subordinate its judgment and its conscience in a matter 
affecting the peace of the world or have its course determined 
by any other nation or any community of nations. I think the 
United States ought to lead the nations of the earth, both by 
teaching and by example. I think the United States should— 
and I venture to say some time it will—resume its place as 
the leader of the moral forces throughout the world. [Applause.] 
The disarmament conference was not called to commit the 
United States to any particular program of military prepared- 
ness. The thing for which the conference was called—and for 
which it was commended—was the attempt to place a limit 
on other nations and to check, if possible, the orgy of waste 
and competition in which nations were engaged in the mad 
rush for military ascendancy. We committed the United States 
to a limitation, not to a pledge. It was never contemplated that 
we should lose a billion dollars in scrapping vessels to bring 
our Navy inside the limit of the treaty provisions and then 
turn around and begin at once a construction program ex- 
pending $150,000,000, as provided in the bill before us. Such a 
course discredits before the world our entire disarmament con- 
ference and its work. Gentlemen tell us this is necessary in 
order that we may have a “balanced Navy.” My answer to 
that is that if our Navy is now unbalanced the fact is due 
to our having followed the same experts whose advise we 
are asked to take now, because they have guided our action 
all along. 

We are spending now nearly three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars annually on our Military Establishment. This is more 
than three times the amount spent on our Army and Navy 
annually prior to 1916. This vast sum of nearly three-quarters 
of a billion dollars is being assessed against the American 
people in addition to the stupendous debt resting on the Goy- 
ernment as the result of the Great War, which was fought to 


end wars. [Applause.] I have never voted to place tliese un- 
necessary and indefensible burdens on the American people in 
time of peace and I will not do so now. [Applause.] In this 
connection I want to ask what has become of the cry for 
economy that has been ringing throughout the land in recent 
months? Where are the champions of the taxpayers? Where 
are the defenders of the Treasury who have been so loud- 
mouthed in their effort to arouse the resentment of the tax- 
payers of the country in the recent past? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield, so that I may 
call his attention to the fact that Great Britain, according to 
this afternoon's paper, denies that she has ever elevated her 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, yes; and, for all we know, we may be 
confronted a little later on with the contention that the bill 
before us authorizing other changes in our ships and a con- 
struction of new vessels violates our treaty obligations; but 
Members tell us we should let that matter be passed on by the 
State Department or leave it to another committee of this 
House to decide when the time comes to appropriate the money. 
Everybody knows that once this authorization is passed by 
Congress the Navy Department will find a way to get the 
appropriation of necessary funds. But back to the funda- 
mental principles of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. f 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, May I ask the gentleman just 
one question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Please excuse me a moment. 
limited. 

I have heard this cry of preparedness and listened to 
ghost stories about war from the War and Navy Departments 
and those wig speak for them ever since I first set foot inside 
the limits of the city of Washington as a Member of Congress. 
I would have been afraid to go to sleep at night half the time 
since I came here if I had listened to what was said or what 
I read in the papers. I have never lost any sleep about it and 
I am not in the least disturbed now on that score. If I ac 
cepted the views and the theories of some of tle men who 
sponsored this bill, and others like it, I would not leave this 
Chamber to-day until I sent to town and purchased a gun 
with which to defend myself. Of course, no individual holds 
or would practice such a foolish notion. It is only when we 
are dealing with affairs of government that we seem to lose 
our common sense and depart from the lessons of everyday 
life. But if I shared the fear of war and felt the scare that 
some Members of this House seem to feel, if I lived in constant 
dread of armed conflict, if I treated war as the normal condi- 
tion of mankind and lost hope of better things, there are still 
reasons why I should not favor the useless expenditure that 
will follow the passage of this bill in the condition our Govern- 
ment is in at this time. 

If the recent war taught us anything, it taught us that any 
great conflict that may come in the future between any great 
nations is bound to be a conflict of resources and finances. 
Any government that goes into a great war with its credit 
crippled will have real cause for alarm, Any government that 
enters a great war with taxation problems engendering strife 
and ill will and class hatreds and controversies, with a divided 
and dissatisfied people, will be handicapped, if not whipped to 
start with. [Applause.] 

This Government has a burden of nearly $20,000,000,000 
hanging over it. Such a sum of indebtedness is enough to 
jeopardize the existence of any other government ever estab- 
lished on this earth, and the sooner this debt is discharged and 
the strife and ill will growing out of it are ended the better 
it will be for us. If we want really to prepare for war, let us 
pay our debts, set our house in order, and reestablish the faith 
of the citizen in the Government and his devotion to our insti- 
tutions. [Applause.] No nation has ever declared war against 
us, and none is likely to do so for many years to come. We 
hold the purse strings of the world, and this gives us a power 
that will take care of the situation in the immediate future, 
even should serious disputes arise. Solomon said: The bor- 
rower is slave to the lender.“ We are doing many unusual 
things in our international affairs and in international finances, 
but I hardly think there can be any danger that the American 
people would furnish any foreign power the money aud re- 
sources with which to make war on us. We are not in danger 
at the hands of any foreign power. Our real problems are 
internal. The evils inherent in our national life and the danger- 
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ous tendency to depart from the fundamental principles of 
government which haye guided us so happily in the years that 
are gone offer the real test of American sta p. Solo- 
mon said: He that ruleth his spirit is mightier than he that 
taketh a city.” This is our task. If we can overcome the 
dangers within, as I hope and pray we shall, and adhere to 
the ideals of simplicity and economy that have guided us in 
the past and resist the temptations to militarism, which is fast 
destroying the nations of the Old World, our future will be 
safe. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, Barrren) there were—ayes 54, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state for the information of 
the committee that there is not a great deal of time left, and 
the Chair would like to recognize such gentlemen as have bona 
fide amendments to offer. I think that is the right thing to do 
in view of the shortness of time. 

Mr. CELLER.. Does that refer to all sections or just sec- 
tion 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 1. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JacossTety: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word “all,” insert a semicolon and add: “Provided, however, That no 
money authorized to be appropriated by this section and the following 
section shall be expended until the President has made an earnest 
effort to secure a further limitation in naval armament among the 
great powers on a naval ratio basis acceptable to the United States.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the part of the amendment in relation to the following 
section. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it applies to the next section. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it applies 
to both sections, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that the first section does not 
relate to additional construction. The amendment, as I under- 
stand it, pertains to additional construction of cruisers, and 
therefore applies to the next section, if it has any application 
at All. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me 
to explain the amendment, it is simply this: No money hereby 
authorized, either in section 1 or in section 2, shall be ex- 
pended until the President has made an effort to bring about 
this conference. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. If you will let me explain it 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisu] made a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. If the gentleman will let me explain 
the amendment, it will only take a minute, and then I am 
through. : 

Mr. FISH. I will reserve the point of order for a moment,. 
Mr.. Chairman, in order to give the gentleman an opportunity 
to explain it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gentle- 
man from Illinois has introduced his amendment, because it 
demonstrates to me that what the proponents of the bill haye 
in mind is not merely to repair certain ships and to bring the 
naval ratio back to where it belongs but really to build a 
bigger and a better Navy and make our Navy even bigger than 
that of Great Britain. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BRITT- 
TEN], who has made the principal argument in favor of the 
bill, admitted that the carrying out of this naval program 
would make our Navy stronger than Great Britain’s navy. 

I want to picture to vou a little scene that I saw in Germany 
back in 1908-9, when I happened to be traveling in. Germany 
and listened to a debate in the German Reichstag, which re- 
minded me of the debate that has taken place here this after- 
noon, The proponents of a big German Navy made the same 
arguments that have been used here. I saw German placards 
saying, “ We want battleships to protect the German Empire.” 
This is always the cry of the militarist. The bigger navy 
people in Germany used. the same strategy that you did this 
afternoon in defense of your naval program. 

I am not opposed to repairing these ships if necessary, and 
to modernize our cruisers, but it has not been demonstrated 
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that it Is urgently necessary. Let us assume that it is neces- 
sary to spend the money authorized by sections 1 and 2 of 
this bill amounting to nearly $140,000,000. Is it not a fact 
that if the President succeeds in bringing the nations together 
to agree on a further reduction of armament we might be 
spending money to-day on ships which to-morrow may be sunk 
in the ocean by agreement? So my amendment reads that we 
shall not expend any of this money, although authorized to do 
so, until the President has made an earnest effort in good faith 
to secure a further limitation in naval armament. 

Mr. TABER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that this bill does not call for 
an appropriation but authorizes an appropriation? Is it not a 
fact that an appropriation is contemplated in another bill? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Well, the authorization to expend ought 
to have this limitation imposed on it, namely, that no money 
shall be spent until the President has made an earnest effort 
to get the powers to agree to a further reduction of armament. 

The point I wish to make is this—nothing is gained by going 
into a conference with a gun. The gentlemen who advocate 
this bill stated that all they wanted, or one of the reasons that 
they wanted the bill passed, was so that they could go into the 
conference and say to Japan and England, “If you do not re- 
duce your navies we will go on with the repairs and add to our 
Navy.” I say we gain nothing by going into a conference with 
a gun and telling the world in advance that we do not intend 
to use the gun. We have practically given away our hand in 
this debate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman says that no 
part of the money shall be used until the President has in good 
faith tried to bring about this conference. The gentleman’s 
language would put the Comptroller General in the position of 
passing judgment on the good faith and effort of the President 
of the United States, Does the gentleman think that ought to 
be done? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman does not think that if the 
President should go through the motions in good faith and call 
a conference and fail to get an agreement that the Comptroller 
General would refuse the authorization to spend the money 
necessary to put our Navy in fighting condition? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know; but I know 
that he places in the power of the Comptroller General the 
right to pass on the good faith of the President. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not think so. All my amendment 
does is to provide that he shall not permit the spending of an- 
other penny until an effort has been made to further reduce 
naval armaments. 

The naval alarmists throw a scare into us annually. As a 
result we have this bill before us to-day. seeking an authoriza- 
tion to expend about $140,000,000 as a special appropriation 
over and above the $225,000,000 provided in the regular naval 
appropriation bill, which this House passed a few weeks ago. 

The reason assigned for this special naval appropriation is: 
that the naval experts have just discovered that our Navy is 
inferior even to Japan's, to say nothing of England's. The money 
would be spent, primarily, in adding strength to our cruisers, 
by way of repairs, substituting oil boilers for coal boilers, 
adding additional protection devices against submarine attacks, 
and especially in modernizing our seout cruisers, 

If this bill passes, we shall be spending about $400,000,000 on 
our Navy in 1924. What becomes of the economy promised us 
as a result of the naval disarmament conference called by 
President Harding in 1921? Prior to the war our annual naval 
appropriation was about $150,000,000. Quite a difference, even 
after making allowances for the increased cost of construction 
and repair. 


I believe in preparedness, but I refuse to be stampeded into 
a. naval program which is the beginning of another mad race 
between the great powers for supremacy. It was just such a 
race which drove this world into a terrible war in 1914. 

I therefore propose my amendment, which provides that 
none of the money authorized by this bill shall be spent until, 
and only until, President Coolidge has made every effort to 
get the world powers to agree on a further reduction of naval 
armaments, It is time, after such a conference has failed, to 
proceed with our larger naval, program. 

How foolish it would be to go ahead and spend money now 
on ships which later we may be called upon to scrap, to actu- 
ally sink in the ocean by agreement with the great powers, 
just as we did after the conference of 1921. Let us not spend 
a penny more than is necessary until we have tried by peaceful 
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methods in conference to meet the naval situation which the 
naval experts say confronts us. 

While I believe in preparedness, I believe the old methods 
have failed. Armies and navies, fear and force have utterly 
failed to preserve the peace of the world. Let us try the new 
way—conference, conciliation, conscience. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. It relates to ap- 
propriations and provides that no part of the money shall be 
expended. This is not an appropriation; it is a legislative bill 
carrying an authorization. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I make that point of order, and 
I also add that it takes it out of the hands of the Navy De- 
partment and puts it in the hands of-the President. I make 
the point of order that it is not germane. ‘his section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair may say the first place 
that, of course, if this amendment is in orden t all it is obvi- 
ously as much in order here as at any place. I, vovides That 
no money authorized to be appropriated by this, ¢tion and the 
following section shall be expended until the esident has 
made an earnest effort to secure a further limita, on in naval 
armament among the great powers on a nayal-rate basis ac- 
ceptable to the United States.” 

The gentleman who offered this amendment doubtless had in 
mind the idea that it is a limitation. The rule of limitation 
does not apply to a legislative bill. The limitation rule is for 
use on appropriation bills and authorizes certain legislation by 
way of limitation, which might not otherwise be in order. 

Two recent decisions have been made along similar lines 
which, I think, are in point. For instance, on the 24th of March 
last to a bill for the relief of starving women and children in 
Germany an amendment which was offered provided that the 
act should not take effect until the soldiers’ compensation legis- 
lation had become a law. The amendment was held not 
germane. 

Also, on April 12, Chairman Sanpers ruled that to an immi- 
gration bill an amendment dealing with foreign relations was 
not germane; to a bill regulating immigration an amendment 
restricting the operation of the act from conflict with the so- 
called gentleman’s agreement with Japan was held not germane. 

What does this amendment do? It seeks to authorize and 
direct the President to make an earnest effort to get the powers 
to agree to a limitation of armament. That is not germane, 
There is no mention of an armament conference in this bill. 
This bill is to authorize certain expenditures for the repair 
and building of certain ships and does not deal with the ques- 
tion of disarmament or of any arbitration. Therefore it is not 
germane, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, there ought to be no politics 
in the consideration of a matter pertaining to the defense 
of our country. I am a good strong partisan, and always 
follow my party when I think it is right, and in case of doubt 
I always resolve that doubt in favor of my party. I have 
found it necessary at times, however, to use a western ex- 
pression, to get off my party reservation. I am not very proud 
of the fact that I felt impelled to desert my party, of course, 
but I believe it is the duty of a Member of the House, while 
preserving his political integrity in political matters, to as 
nearly as possible vote for those measures which will promote 
the public interest, whether his party be in power or not. 

One of the measures on which I felt obliged to break the 
party lines and vote with the majority in this House was 
the so-called peace resolution. It did not appear to me at 
the time that the resolution meant very much, and subse- 
quent developments seem to have fully verified that assump- 
tion. I supported the so-called peace resolution because I 
felt sure the country wanted a formal declaration of peace. 
I realized that my party had been defeated, that your party 
was in power, and that a declaration of peace must conform 
to foreign policies as you might develop. Moreover, I assumed 
at that time that your administration had some definite for- 
eign policy, as the Democrats had in previous years, and I 
had expected to continue my support of any reasonable for- 
eign policy you might offer and develop. For almost four years 
I have waited patiently but vainly to see the development 
of any foreign policy by your party. If any man on that side 
of the aisle can tell us what the foreign policy of the Repub- 
lican Party is he will very much elucidate this discussion, 
enlighten Congress, and perhaps satisfy the simplicity and curi- 
osity of a disappointed public, 


I further realize the force of the statement that our Navy 
is our first and most important line of defense. Our party 
has supported all reasonable and economical measures, au- 
thorizations, and appropriations for the adequacy of this first 
line of defense, but we of the minority find ourselves some- 
what perplexed and embarrassed with reference to supporting 
the bill you now present, and this is the reason why. 

On November 12, 1921, there met in this city the much- 
heralded World’s Reduction of Armament Conference. On Feb- 
ruary 6 it concluded its labors and the agreement was duly 
ratified. Upon that occasion our friends announced their far- 
flung propaganda that a great step had been made toward 
world peace, because the three great naval powers of the 
world—the United States, England, and Japan—would in the 
future be confined in the building of their navies to the ratio 
of 5-5-3—that is to say, at the ratio of 5 for the United 
States, 5 for Great Britain, and 3 for Japan. I have not the 
accurate figures at hand, but since that time there must have 
been spent for our Navy to maintain it at this restricted ratio 
in the neighborhood of $700,000,000. The appropriations for 
the. years 1923 and 1924 were almost $600,000,000, and there 
was probably spent $100,000,000 prior to the time the bill of 
1923 went into effect. 

Almost three-fourths of a billion dollars spent within a 
little more than two years to keep our Navy at this restricted 
ratio of 5-5-3. During all of this time the Republican Party 
has had absolute, complete, and overwhelming control of this 
Government in all its branches. You had the President, you 
had an overwhelming majority in both the House and Senate 
in the last Congress, and you have in this Congress a sufficient 
majority to make a good working majority. You also had the 
courts, and all of this taking place in times of profound peace, 
when our expenditures for the Navy were restricted by the 
treaty to a ratio of 5-5-3, the first limitation ever placed upon 
such of our expenditures. 

While the Democrats had control of Congress since my serv- 
ice here during peace times, as I recall, the Navy expenditures 
never exceeded $150,000,000. 

In the year 1915, when the war began in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, during a Democratic administration, our nayal expendi- 
tures were $148,743,600, and this during a time when there 
were no restrictions upon the navies of other nations. 

Five-five-three was the ratio set by the reduction of arms 
conference in 1922, and you told us the ratio would be main- 
tained at 5-5-3 for these and future years. Your Navy De- 
partment and your President and your Budget Bureau have 
made their recommendations, and the Democrats sitting on the 
Appropriations Committee and in this House have assisted in 
passing appropriations to maintain that ratio. After a little 
more than two years of this restriction provided by the treaty, 
after the expenditure of all these vast sums of money, zt is 
now claimed that you and your party in power in all the 
branches of this Government have permitted our Navy to 
deteriorate to a point where the ratio is now 5-2-3, thereby 
bringing our Navy to a smaller caliber and less efficiency than 
the third power—Japan. Just what truth there is in this 
charge I do not know, and I doubt if anybody else in this House 
knows, but we do know the Navy Department itself admits 
that our Navy has degenerated until the ratio reaches 5-4-8. 

So you come in here now with this bill authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $150,000,000 of the people’s money and tell us its 
passage is necessary to restore our Navy to the ratio of 5-5-3. 
In the language of the southern negro, that causes some of us 
on the minority side to say “ How come?” 

What has become of all this boasted Republican efficiency? 
Some of you fellows over on that side of the House make such 
constant use of those words, “ Republican efficiency,” until you 
think they are synonymous and interchangeable. Some of you 
may think the phrase is all one word, but from your record in 
this matter it would seem that it is about the worst distorted 
and most misused phrase in the American language. 

You can not escape responsibility, Your administration made 
the treaty restricting armament at the ratio of 5-5-3, and we 
are willing to grant you all the credit on that account. Your 
administration has been in full possession of all branches of 
this Government since that time. You have spent almost three- 
fourths of a billion dollars of the people’s money to maintain 
that ratio. Now, in the short space of a little more than two 
years, you come and tell us that by your “Republican effi- 
ciency” you have permitted our American Navy to degenerate 
far below the 5-5-3 ratio and that it will take $150,000,000 
additional to build it back up to that point. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask my friend 
to vote for this bill; and he will do it, will he not? 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, my faith and confidence in my 
good Quaker friend from Pennsylvania is so great that I hardly 
know what I should do if he should tell me a thing is all right 
and insist upon my voting for it. If it were a personal matter, 
my action would probably be at his command; but I tell him 
now, after this administration has squandered all of these vast 
sums of money to keep up a Navy on the restricted plan, when 
he asks me to vote for $150,000,000 additional the burden of 
proof is upon him to conyince me of the advisability, of the 
good, sound judgment in further trusting those who have al- 
ready so ignominiously failed in the discharge of a sacred 
public trust. 

The proponents of this measure also tell us that we must not 
vote against this bill because the Secretary of the Navy says 
it is necessary to maintain our 5-5-3 ratio under the treaty. 
That reminds us that we have been having recommendations 
recently from other Cabinet officials. We had one, as I recall, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, telling us if we adopted 
the reyenue bill recently passed by both branches of Congress 
that, even without the bonus, we would have a deficit of 
$160,000,000 ; but we passed the bill, and now comes the man- 
date from this same department that the bill will create 
$138,000,000 surplus without the bonus and will even pay the 
bonus and leaye a working surplus, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Secretary of the Treasury said that we could have 
the bonus bill—— , 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And tax reduction? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no. I do not think there is any dif- 
ference between the gentleman from Ohio and myself as to 
what the Secretary of the Treasury said. What I understand 
he said was that we could not have this present bill without 
a deficit. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. What was the gentleman’s second state- 
ment? 

Mr. CARTER. I understand officials of the Treasury, De- 
partment now say that we can have the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And tax reduction? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; and tax reduction with the bonus, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; that is quite right. 

Mr. CARTER. And perhaps have a surplus at that, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of $2,000,000. ` 

Mr. CARTER. Well, a $2,000,000 surplus is something and 
it is quite different from the deficit which he first advised us 
would be the result, even without a bonus. Until you and 
your administration have shown more regard for the serious 
responsibilities imposed upon you, until you have shown more 
capabilities for discharging that trust, you can not expect our 
further confidence in connection with this matter, and I for one 
can not support this bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the end of section 1 the following: “ Provided, That no part 
of the money hereby authorized shall be expended in changing the ele- 
vation of guns on any ship until it has been determined whether or not 
such expenditure would violate the spirit or the terms of the treaties 
made by the Disarmament Conference.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment on the ground stated by the 
Chair in his last decision. This is not an appropriation bill. It 
is a bill to authorize an appropriation, and the Chair has just 
ruled that a limitation does not apply to an authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, the uncertainties 
of human nature are intensified in the uncertainties of na- 
tional natures. Professions of peace parade easily from the 
tongues of diplomats, in whose hearts is red war and whose 
minds are maniacal revolvings of the Four Horsemen. 

The world has subscribed to the bitter record of 13 years of 
war to one year of peace. Practically, the world has not been 
without war. Nations to-day, under the form of peace, are 
warring, are drawing their lines for a physical clash that may 
be as imminent as the fall of the coming night—yes, weak 
human beings, making sums of their weaknesses in nations, 


I offer the following 


can not, in the scheme of creation, rest from mutual destruc- 


tion. 

National units discuss international harmony, hoping either 
for its nonachieyement or its consummation to their separate 
advantages. : 

A man was given the world lately—a man with a vision that 
seemed a decade in its advance outlook, America was the 
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rock from which he spoke; his intellect, magnificent in its fine- 
ness, coordinating with a heart warm enough to cheer a uni- 
verse of distress, carried to the pitiable and struggling depths 
the thought of a peace incomprehensible to the inconsequential 
rulers of this earth on whose earthly power it was to be built. 
Oh, he thought America was with him; that there could be no 
undercurrent of Toryism, thriving on blood and waste, running 
from his homeland to the chambers abroad of power, wherein 
he sought cooperation. 

But in his unselfishness he wrongly thought unselfishness 
prevailed about him. The old Japanese proverb here will ob- 
tain, “There is darkness at the foot of the lighthouse.” So 
human nature, in its jealously, in its greed, and in its terror, 
was able to eat away the rock under America’s white light; 
and human nature triumphed, peace was prostrated, and the 
world shed a tear when wires shot as nerves to every noble 
and ignoble tissue of its being the poignant but still blessed 
news that a peace beyond the clutches of the harpies of hu- 
manity had come to its outstanding human expounder and 
most logical formulator—Woodrow Wilson—the man America 
gave back to God. 

There have been attempts—pitiable enough—since Wilson to 
accomplish a peace. Lacking idealism, and professedly prac- 
tical, the Disarmament Conference of Washington in the year 
1921 became itself a measure of war. In that war play Amer- 
ica lost. Had America come through the diplomatic fray with 
a fair chance in the physical encounter, it was but to diagram, 
there would be no just complaint. But America went in strong 
and came out weak. England went in the man and came out 
the master. Japan went in subdued and came out belligerent. 
Before the Great War, with Germany’s navy on the high seas, 
the threat of the English Navy to our shore was neutralized 
by English exposure to the German fleet. That danger is no 
more to England, so England's released fleet is more men- 
acing to us. Equality would have required England after the 
war to give us the German fleet to maintain our balance of 
defense against the British squadron. 

We were powerful, for we had the resources and strong 
ships, and strong ships in the making. We acquiesced to a 
ratio equality with England and a superiority to Japan that 
required concessions only as to ships in which they were handi- 
capped, 

Our diplomats, politicians first, though well meaning enough 
patriots, having called the conference, felt obliged to accom- 
plish something, even the destruction of America. In pure 
mathematics they were vanquished, for while they acquired 
a ratio standing as an absolute proposition fair as to ship 
units, where speed, gun range, and power are calculated, we do 
not approach the index 5. Then if you consider the purposes 
of our fleet, purely defensive for our tremendous and exposed 
coast line, as against the needs of navies by small island em- 
pires, we are far from conforming to the ratio. Then if you 
believe as experts do, the statement of the gentleman from 
Idaho, who doles out the appropriations for the fleet, that 
navies must be considered as relative propositions in their ag- 
gregate of units and not in separate classes, we are hopelessly 
outclassed. 

It was a fatal day for America when foreigners left our 
shores after the conference, leaving us with a paper ratid and 
bearing with them the dominance of the seas. 

The Executive having failed, for the conference insures war 
not peace, it became our imperative obligation to provide for 
making up the deficiency in our naval strength worked by this 
unwise conference. We can not but prepare or sit idly by 
while others build the instruments of our destruction. 

We need not engage in a naval armament race if we sum- 
mon our resources into play behind a program that means 
protection for this the wealthiest Nation though without nayal 
defenses it is only poorer because of its wealth, Let the world 
know by our earnestness we mean to undo the wrong done us 
in conference, wherein we gave and got not, and the world will 
take its greedy eyes off and settle down to the work of peace 
instead of furiously building for the day that can never come, 
if we build against it, the day of the fall of America. It is 
brave to say that America can not fall—but sea war to-day is 
a mathematical problem that is solved by speedy ships and 
efficient gunnery plying efficient guns. 

We want peace, but until the Wilson thought is the world 
theme our safety lies in the idea behind the pending bill. Do 
not fear that ships and guns mean war—they are metallic, 
soulless things. War comes from man assembling man by man 
in nations that seek in a temporal world all they can get by 
virtue of physical prowess. True, he who lived by the sword 
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perished by the sword—but while he lived, he lived on fhose 
who died, their swords not matching his, as will his conqueror 
live. - 

Having flaunted Wilson, we needs must take counsel of Na- 
poleon and learn that “God fights on the side of the heaviest 
artillery.” 

True, Napoleon was beaten down, but by what—by heavier 
artillery. 

America’s ideal is peace, but her security is in arming and 
borrowing from Wilson—‘ God helping her she can do no 
other.“ [Applause.] $ 

4 85 CHAIRMAN. All time is exhausted, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to undertake prior to July 1, 1927, the construction of the vessels 
enumerated below: Eight scout cruisers, carrying protection and arma- 
ment suited to their size and type, to have the highest practicable speed 
and the greatest desirable radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not to exceed $11,100,000 each; six river gun- 
boats, to cost, exclusive of armament, not to exceed $700,000 each. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee for a moment? Mr. 
Chairman, I think everybody agrees that it would be wise if 
possible to have a vote upon this bill this afternoon, and, of 
course, gentlemen realize there is a night session to-night and 
unless a vote can be reached by half past 6 o'clock it would be 
quite impossible to pass this bill or act upon it. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield, if the gentleman 
will let me get my amendment adopted, striking out section 2, 
it can be done in five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this and the concluding paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 6 o’clock, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on sections 2 and 8 and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 6 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. QUIN. I object. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes a member of the 
committee, Mr. MCOLINTIC. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCiixtic: Page 2, lines 1 to 9, indu- 
sive, strike ont all of section 2. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. While 
there is not necessarily wisdom in numbers, yet I respectfully 
submit that on a committee of 21 members, which has been 
holding almost daily hearings from the opening of Congress 
down to date, considering the condition and needs of the Navy, 
it is worthy of more than passing notice to weigh the statement 
made by the gentleman from Oklahoma himself that after all 
these weeks and months of investigation and deliberation he 
alone of the entire committee feels compelled to oppose this 
bill. I mean to cast no reflection on the good judgment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. He is a distinguished member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee and ably and fearlessly represents 
a great district. I know that he is conscientiously doing what 
he believes to be for the best interest of not only the people of 
his district but of the Nation as well. However, the fact re- 
mains that the other 20 members of the committee believe that 
the passage of this bill is vitally necessary to make our Navy 
what we want it to be under the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference—a 5-5-3 Navy. 

The statement that the possession of a navy incites war 
can net appeal to the mind of a reasonable person, because, if 
you please, we then should abolish the Navy entirely. To say 
that the influence of the United States in world affairs should 
or could be exercised solely and wholly in a spiritual and moral 
way, in a world which we must recognize is dominated to-day 
by materialistic ideas, is to ignore completely the facts with 
which we are confron 

But even here within our own country who of you are pre- 
pared to abolish the office of sheriff, the office of constable, or 
the office of marshal? When you are willing to do away with 
those officials I will vote to do away with the Navy. When 
there is a disturbance of the peace in your neighborhood, or a 
burglar breaks into your home, you telephone to the police 
station for an officer and you want him to come quick and 


you want him to come armed. We call such officers peace 
officers. 

So, too, I say to you a navy is the best guaranty of peace 
for our country, provided it is adequate to meet any situation 
which ean arise, because our country is never going to use its 
Navy except in defense of our country. That eloquent Demo- 
crat from New York who has now passed into the great beyond 
left behind a statement that is worthy of being repeated. The 
late Bourke Cockran stated, in debate on the naval appropria- 
tion bill in the last Congress, that a second-best navy was like 
the second-best hand in poker; it was worse than none because 
it got you nowhere except into trouble. 

The question is simply this: Whether this House and the 
country are willing to support a treaty navy, such as was pro- 
vided for by the Limitation of Armaments Conference, and 
whether we desire to maintain the rights which were won for 
us by our representatives in that treaty conference. If so we 
must pass this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman—— 

8 — CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
inserted in the treaty which dealt with cruisers. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the Navy be well equipped with scout 
cruisers. i 

THE FUNCTIONS OF CRUISERS IN NAVAL WARFARE 

The cruiser has two other important functions—(a) that of 
gaining information while denying information to the enemy, 
and (b) to give tactical support to destroyer attacks. 

The role of cruisers in gaining information is similar to that 
of cavalry on shore. Fleets without cruisers would be analo- 
gous to the situation in which both the Federal and Confed- 
erate Armies were placed during the Gettysburg campaign, 
where the cavalry was not used for information gathering. 
Hence the main contact between the two armies was acci- 
dental and of such a nature as to leave to chance the question 
of which side should gain an, initial advantage. Had cavalry 
been available to either side before the Battle of Gettysburg, 
that side would have been able to strike its dispersed opponent 
at a tremendous advantage, knowing in advance the positions 
of various hostile detachments and being able to deny similar 
information to the enemy. 


The great excess of British cruisers in the long maneuvers 
before the Battle of Jutland kept the Germans in the dark as 
to the location and formations of the Grand Fleet until the 
last moment. The Grand Fleet, on the other hand, was able 
to know the precise German dispositions and movements. The 
failure of the British to properly transmit and utilize this 
information, which was long known to a part of their cruiser 
force, was a cardinal element in the failure of the Grand Fleet 
to annihilate the Germans, 

With reference to the function of giving tactical support to de- 
stroyer attacks, the function of cruisers is equally as important 
as the two previously mentioned functions of exercising con- 
trol of the seas and of gathering information. 

The offensive power contained in any large destroyer force 
is second in value only to the power of capital ships them- 
selves. The ability to bring this great destroyer power to bear 
against the enemy's battle line is tremendously important and 
ordinarily can not be accomplished except through the support 
of cruisers by carrying the attacking destroyers through the 
hostile screen of light vessels also comprising cruisers as the 
main line of resistance. This phase of the action therefore 
depends very largely upon the relative strength between the 
cruiser ferces of the two fleets. That side which possesses the 
stronger cruiser force has the ability to utilize the tremendous 
power of its destroyers and to deny the enemy a corresponding 
advantage. 

Even a few battleships operating in conjunction with a large 
number of destroyers supported by an adequate cruiser force 
may easily defeat more numerous and powerful battleships 
which may have a deficiency of such supporting auxiliaries. 

At the Battle of Jutland both sides made destroyer attacks 
on several occasions, The British attacks obtained no material 
result, because they were not supported by cruisers. On the 
other hand, in several cases the Germans supported their de- 
stroyer attacks with cruisers, and it was such an attack at the 
crisis of the battle which saved the German fleet. This attack 
caused Admiral Jellicoe te turn his battleships away, and a 
turn by the Germans in the opposite direction enabled them to 
escape. Had the British utilized their surplus cruisers to 
advantage the German destroyer attack must have failed, and 
the escape of the German battleships would have been almost 
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impossible. It was the German cruisers operating in conjunction 
with their destroyers which gave them a virtual victory, not- 
withstanding a great inferiority of battleships. It was the 
failure of the British to utilize their cruisers which enabled the 
Germans to accomplish that result. A modern fleet must have 
a sufficiency of cruisers if it is to defend itself against the 
enemy destroyer attacks or to carry through its own destroyer 
attacks to the hostile battle line. 

We are nineteen 10,000-ton cruisers short of our 5 in the 
5-5-3 ratio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall try 
to boil down into short space a few observations on the pend- 
ing bill. I am for the bill, and I shall tell you why. And I 
am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] for the elevation of guns, and I shall 
give you my reasons for my opposition. 

To bring myself to the support of this measure I have been 
compelled to sort out that which I believe should be sustained 
from a mass of propositions that have been advocated for the 
increase of military and naval establishments of our country 
and for the support of which the wildest kind of propaganda 
has been disseminated. The total of the program urged would 
aggregate possibly more than a billion dollars, and for the most 
part no sound reasons can be found for sustaining the same. 

The propaganda for larger naval and military establishments 
in the United States is similar to propaganda that is being 
carried on in Great Britain, France, and Japan, and other 
nations by those who see the question from the standpoint of 
the respective countries. 

During the last 90 days, in defending the naval appropria- 
tion bill and trying to keep expenditures down to the lowest 
reasonable levels, I have had occasion to point out the fal- 
lacies of arguments for increasing appropriations and to say 
to those who criticize the United States on the theory that wa 
are not maintaining our ratio of 5 in the limitation of arma- 
ments agreement that similar criticisms are made by critics 
in Great Britain and in Japan along the same line, touching, 
however, not the alleged inferiority of the American Navy but 
the alleged inferiority of the navies of Great Britain and Japan 
in comparison with our own. 

Let me cite you a few statements. I quote from Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Gazette, London, May 8, 1924—editorial 
comments, under Service notes“: 


NAVY PROPAGANDA 


While the American Congress is engaged in examining naval ap- 
propriation bills, or, as we should say, in discussing Navy estimates, 
various interested persons are active in getting their views into the 
newspapers, and a common plan is to represent the United States 
Navy as hopelessly outclassed by others, Figures are quoted which 
are not above suspicion, This is not altogether surprising, because 
the same thing has constantly happened in this country. 


Again Archibald Hurd, eminent British naval critic, in the 
Fortnightly Review, April, 1924, says on “ The decline of British 
naval power“: 

The navy has fallen on evil days. Its strength is still decreasing, 
for in 1929 it will possess only 20 capital ships, including reserves, 
and 28 efficient light cruisers, the protectors of ocean-borne com- 
merce. * * * How it will serve the people of London if they can 
sleep quietly in their beds free from anxiety as to air raids, unless 
they can obtain the food with which to live and raw materials on which 
to work, passes the bounds of human understanding. London, more 
markedly than any other city in this country, lives on and by the 
sea, as its experience during the Great War revealed. If the entire 
sum deyoted at present to the maintenance of the fleet were spent in 
converting London into a citadel absolutely bomb-proof, what would 
it profit its five or six million inhabitants if the ships carrying food 
and raw materials failed to make their regular appearance in the 
Thames? * * * 

* „ > Land power can give no guarantee to our ocean-borne 
trade, nor can air power, and, for that reason, if for no other, the 
British Fleet remains the first line of defense of this insular nation, 
on which the younger: nations of the British Dominions still pivot 
much as the planets revolve around the sun. 

In face of these obvious truths the British Fleet is still shrinking, and 
the new navy estimates, with a reduction of £2,200,000 expenditure, 
give no promise that the movement will be checked. 

„„ è At the Washington conference not only was the two-power 
standard abandoned, but the British peoples agreed that they would 
in association, be satisfied with a one-power standard battle fleet 
no greater than that of the United States. Of all the maritime peoples 


represented at Washington, those who compose the British Empire 
made the most considerable sacrifices of prestige and of power. They 
entered into an agreement which represented the full and complete 
abandonment of the traditional policy pursued for many centuries. 


Mr. D. A. E. Veal, writing in the Empire Review, for April, 
1922, on the subject, “The loss of British naval supremacy,” 
had this to say: 


What America seems to fear is that Japan will seek to acquire fresh 
territory at her expense; but it is far more likely to be at the ex- 
pense of Australia, which is nearer, and whose vast untenanted spaces 
offer an casy target, her scanty population providing her with few 
defenders, The defense of Australia is but one of the many respon- 
sibilities of the British fleet. Therefore the same reason which justifies 
a large American Navy, the yellow peril, the strongest argument of 
adyocates of America’s big navy policy, justifies a larger British Navy, 
since parts of our Empire are more exposed to attack than the United 
States. 

If, then, the nayy which the Washington conference allocates to 
America is only barely adequate for her needs, it must fall far short 
of what Britain requires, and we are taking grave risks in contenting 
ourselves with no more. z 


And again: 


It has never been denied that the decisions of the Washington con- 
ference do away with British superiority at sea. By allowing us no 
bigger ratio of naval strength than the United States, it virtually 
reduces this country to a position of inferiority to America. For since 
the British Navy with no greater force has to do an incomparably 
greater work than the American Navy, it is subjected to a much 
severer strain, and is therefore rendered less effective. So it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the sacrifice Britain has made in the cause of 
peace; for she has parted with nothing less than the immediate jewel 
of her soul; but this fact is far from being properly appreciated. 


An editorial in the New Statesman, a British weekly review 
of polities and literature, March 22, 1924, in commenting on the 
subject says: 


The comparative figures of the cruiser strength of various countries 
do not help us very much. It is true that Great Britain has already a 
considerable preponderance of light cruisers, but that is not the ques- 
tion. The question of relative strength is relevant only in connection 
with battle fleets considered as combatant units. We may have 50 per 
cent more light cruisers than Japan or America, but it does not follow 
from that fact that we are as adequately equipped as they are, for we 
have a more widely scattered Empire and far longer trade routes to de- 
fend. %) © —“¢ 


MANY FACTORS IN THE 5-5-3 RATIOS 


Those who say that the United States is not maintaining her 
proper parity in the 5-5-3 ratio seem unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole situation, and they make their de- 
ductions upon the basis of a limited number of factors and 
some of the critics have not been accurate as to the factors 
which they have discussed. 

Heretofore during the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill and the conference reports upon the same, I discussed 
certain of the factors that must be considered—battleships, 
cruisers, submarines, destroyers—and as to these factors the 
recent statement prepared by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
chairman of the Naval Legislative Committee, Mr. BUTLER, 
bears out the soundness of my deductions. 


NAVAL BASES AND OIL STORAGD 


One of the criticisms that has been made against our Navy 
and which has had wide publicity refers to naval bases and oil- 
storage capacity. 

Now, what are the facts ? 

I shall not refer to current storage capacity. 

For reserve storage we have a capacity at Pearl Harbor for 
1,500,000 barrels completed and filled, and in addition a project 
that is 70 per cent complete for 2,700,000 barrels. On the 
Atlantic coast we have completed a storage reservoir for 
1,500,000 barrels. 

I realize that this amount of storage is not great and that 
gradually we shall need to add to the same, quite as much, 
however, as a matter of convenience as for the national security, 
and I will tell you why. 

The British Isles and Japan have practically no fuel-oil re- 
sources. Were either one of these nations to become involved 
in war, you can realize the disastrous effect of a failure to have 
adequate fuel storage. Great Britain's storage would need to 
be in the British Isles. She has considerable oil supplies in 
India and British Borneo, and lesser natural oil resources in 
Canada, Egypt, and Trinidad, and greater available resources 
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through ‘her control in Persia, but the sources of her supply are 
not at home. g 

In 1921 she produced less than 3,000 barrels of fuel oll at 
home and in 1922 only 1,000 barrels. Were the lanes of the 
sea to be cut off from Great Britain for even a short time, you 
must realize the disasters that would fall upon the British 
Empire at that moment, 

The same is true of Japan, whose oil output in 1922 was 
little more than 2,000,000 barrels. 

These two great nations are absolutely dependent upon their 
storage capacity at home for the maintenance of any degree of 
efficiency as naval world powers. 

Not so the United States. In 1921 the United States produced 
more than 472,000,000 barrels of crude oil; in 1922 more than 
550,000,000 barrels; and in 1923 it is estimated she produced 
approximately 735,000,000 barrels: Remember I am not speak- 
ing of our imports; I am speaking only of that which we 
produced within our homeland. And then when it comes to 
storage our producers and refiners have storage capacity aggre- 
gating more than 328,299,000 barrels in crude oil and additional 
storage capacity of more than 33,000,000 barrels of fuel oil 
exclusive of naval storage and exclusive of oil storage capacity 
provided for oil that is imported from foreign countries. This 
storage capacity in event of war would be available for our 
country. 

Those who criticize should take these elements into con- 
sideration as they urge their program. 

Turning to coal, the United States last year produced 494,- 
772,000 metric tons, and Great Britain produced 228,971,000, 
and Japan 28,000,000. The figures I have given for 1923 are 
estimates from the Geological Survey, but are nearly identical 
with the definite figures for 1922. 

Much has been said tonching the importance of elaborate 
naval bases for the United States, and it has been asserted that 
the United States is woefully deficient on this score. Here 
again those who criticize refuse to look at the facts. 

We need naval bases, but we are so well equipped that we do 
not need in these times that demand the greatest national econ- 
omies to expend unreasonable amounts in their development. 
We need establishments that we may keep our ships in repair 
and that we may carry forward whatever building program we 
shall have under way. We need storage capacity for a reason- 
able amount of supplies, buf we are in such adequate condition 
that all future development may happily proceed with modera- 
tion. 

Here again, so far as Great Britain is concerned, a different 
situation presents itself. The United States is compact. The 
possessions of Great Britain are far flung. That the people of 
the British Empire may be able to keep contact with themselves 
Great Britain must have free use of the seas and must have 
naval bases, including naval supplies in vast quantities in 
widely separated parts of the Empire. 

In this connection and having in mind especially the thought 
that nations must be fed and otherwise sustained, that navies 
and armies must be provisioned, let me call your attention to 
a few outstanding factors that ought not escape our considera- 
tion. 

The United States leads the world in essential food products, 
in coal, in petroleum, in iron ore, in pig iron, and steel, produces 
an abundant supply of copper and lead and lumber and wool 
and cotton; and in fact, would be abundantly self-sustaining 
were she to be cut off forever from every other nation. 

This can not be said of the British Isles, nor can it be said 
of Japan. 

More than that, in working out our program we ought to have 
regard to the likelihood of war. We may make mistakes. War 
may come that we do not anticipate. We should not proceed 
upon the basis that war is expected but rather with regard to 
that which is reasonably possible and with regard to our ob- 
ligations that we assumed under the Limitation of Armament 
compact. 

Turn to the world armies: Last year, France carried a total 
of 670,000 men in her service, including 220,090 Colonials; Italy, 
250,000 ; Japan, 300,000 ; Great Britain, 182,000, while the United 
States had reduced to 125,000. 

Turn to a comparison of nations from the standpoint of na- 
tional indebtedness. In figures that were prepared some two 
years after the close of the World War, France had a per 
capita indebtedness of $730; Belgium, $426; Great Britaim, 
$744; Italy, $228; United States, $215, and in the latter there 
is included more than $10,000,000,000, representing nearly half 
of our per capita indebtedness, that is owing to us from foreign 
countries, but which for the present purpose I am counting 
as a liability. Japan in this regard is more fortunate even 


than the United States with a per capita indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $33. 

And, then, when it comes to taxation France for her national 
Government asks from each of her citizens, approximately, 
$52 annually; Belgium, $56; Great Britain, $100; and United 
States, $35, approximately. 

Measured by these various economic factors, can you not see 
the strategic position of the United States, how powerful she 
is, and especially the magnitude of her strength when compared 
with other nations of the world? 

For these reasons I have been opposed to most of the pro- 
gram that has been urged upon our country looking to the 
increase of Military and Naval Establishments. 


THE PENDING BILL 


dates in favor of the pending bill, which provides for three 

First. The building of new gunboats for the Yangtse patrol; 

Second. The overhauling and modernization of six of our 
battleships; and 

Third. The authorization for eight fleet cruisers. 

As regards the gunboats, the work proposed is largely re- 
placement and to attain economy in operation. This service 
is of tremendous importance commercially and for the mainte- 
nance of good order and peace. 

The modification of the battleship program is to serve two 
purposes—efficiency of the ships for the purposes for which 
they were designed and to attain economy. This latter propo- 
sition appeals to me as of high importance, for it has to do 
with annual expenditures. 

I told you during the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill that the cost of engineering upkeep on four of the 
battleships that are here referred to was slightly in excess of 
$200,000 each for 1923, and approximately the same for the 
current year in comparison with engineering costs of approxi- 
mately half as much for each one of the other battleships of 
our Navy. The total cost for new oil burners on four ships 
is estimated to be $3,400,000. Assuming that the engineering 
costs would be $100,000 annually, if these changes were made, 
instead of $200,000, as they are to-day, there would be an 
annual saving on the costs for that purpose of $400,000, or, 
in other words, a saving of more than 10 per cent on the invest- 
ment. I believe it is good business that these repairs be made, 

As for the fleet cruisers, again, we are not asking an appro- 
priation, merely an authorization, _ 

I am not in accord at all with the statement of Mr. BRITTEN 
at the opening of the debate that to-day our Navy is 4 in 
comparison with 5 for Great Britain and 3 for Japan. I am 
thinking of this question from the standpoint of where we will 
be in the ratio in another three or four years if we do not pro- 
vide for a reasonable number of fleet cruisers. Mr. BRITTEN 
said that if this program could be carried through by to-morrow 
the strength of the Navy of the United States would be such 
as to put us 5 in the ratio, with Great Britain 4 and Japan 3. 

Gentlemen, I would oppose any bill that would put us into 
the ratio with a larger figure than that to which we are entitled, 
but this program can not be carried forward by to-morrow. 
It will probably not be completed short of six or eight years, 
and we must remember that within the last 60 days Great 
Britain has voted authorization and money for five additional 
fleet cruisers and that Japan is carrying forward a rather 
comprehensive cruiser program. 

Following the conference the nations signing the treaty de- 
stroyed approximately $1,000,000,000 worth of different types 
of ships in order to reduce their armaments. The United States 
not only did its part there, but by reason of its entering into 
that compact has saved annually and will save during the life 
of the pact approximately $250,000,000. Other nations will be 
spared corresponding burdens. 

Nor again do I rest my support upon the theory that we 
were buncoed at the time the conference was held and the 
armament agreement was arranged. I believe we had a splendid 
group of men around the conference table, and I believe that the 
result attained means substantial justice and equality to the 
several nations of the world. Whatever else may be said of 
the result of that conference this Nation was the gainer, Great 
Britain was the gainer, Japan was the gainer, all nations, 
civilization itself gained thereby. In my judgment, one-half of 
what we are saving this year will be more than sufficient to 
carry forward the program recommended in this bill, and its 
completion will be extended over a period of 6 or 8 or 10 years, © 
assuming it will be carried through to completion, 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield 
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Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman explain how this Govern- 
ment is saving $250,000,000 annually when, instead of appropri- 
ating the money for battleships, we are asked to appropriate 
the same amount of money, or perhaps a great deal more, for 
cruisers? In what way are we saving money? 

Mr. FRENCH. But we are not appropriating more; we are 
- authorizing but a fraction of as much, to be expended over a 
period of years. Had we carried through the 1916 building 
program and not destroyed the battleships but completed them, 
and had we maintained our Navy on the basis of a peace navy 
under that program, in the absence of the limitation agreement, 
it would cost us annually some $250,000,000 more than it does 
to-day. 

Let me make this further statement: I am for this bill not 
because at the present time there is a divergence in the 5-5-3 
ratio, but because I do not want a divergence to occur in an- 
other three years or four years. 

Our weakness in cruiser strength is widely recognized. The 
program in the pending bill will not arouse suspicion; and, in 
fact, I have no doubt the other nations anticipate that we. will 
do more than we are proposing here during the next 10 years 
unless there shall be further limitation on the cruiser type 
of ship. 

I hold in my hand a copy of Current History for April, 1924, 
in which is an article by Mr. Kawakami, the brilliant Wash- 
ington correspondent of leading Japanese papers and the 
author of The Real Japanese Question, Japan’s Pacific Policy, 
and many other articles. Mr. Kawakami has indicated in his 
article, entitled Japan's reduction in naval armament,” the 
comparative strength of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 

Proceeding, the author says: 


The tables show that the United States Navy is comparatively de- 
ficient in cruisers. At the end of 1927, unless the United States 
builds new ships, the eruiser strength of Great Britain and Japan, as 
compared with that of the United States, will, respectively, be 3.9 and 
2.2. In other words, Great Britain’s cruiser tonnage will be aimost 
four times as large as the United States, while Japan will have a 
cruiser tonnage more than twice that of the United States. 

On the other hand, the American Navy is comparatively strong in 
destroyers and submarines. Thus the ratio of cruisers and destroyers 
combined at the end of 1927 will be 1 for the United States, 1.27 for 
Great Britain, and 0.66 for Japan. Add the submarines and the ratio 
becomes still more favorable to the United States. 

It is, however, unthinkable that the United States will rest content 
with her inferior cruiser strength, and it is taken for granted that she 
soon will launch a new building program. 


This is not the statement of an American, but a Japanese, 
who is an able and close student of international affairs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I hope that before there shall be an 
opportunity to complete this program, or even to begin it, 
there may be another limitation conference, and that we may 
have an understanding touching cruisers, touching destroyers, 
touching types of ships not recognized in the present treaty. 
Until that conference can be attained, I believe it is our duty 
to look ahead, to anticipate, and to provide a program for the 
future that will maintain the ratio that now exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may have one minute more in order that I may ask him a 
question. í 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Idaho may proceed for 
one additidnal minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that at The Hague confer- 
ence of 1907 England then took the position that for her navy 
to be equal to that of the United States it must be double in 
the number of ships, by reason of her geographical location? 

Mr. FRENCH. The old theory of Great Britain was approxi- 
mately that; and there are those in Great Britain to-day who 
are contending that she bas drawn the small.end of the bar- 
gain in the armament agreement, because of the fact that her 
empire is widely scattered throughout the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. And have we not the superior situation and 
position? 

Mr. FRENCH. Upon the basis of a 5-5-3 ratio, because of 
our tremendous resources in compact territory I think we have. 
GUN ELEVATION 

Mr. Chairman, I am oppesed to the Britten amendment pro- 
viding for gun elevation. 

First. I am not sure that it does not violate the terms of the 
treaty, and there should be no doubt upon this point. I submit 


that acknowledged good faith upon our part is a factor vastly 
more powerful in our international relationships than any pos- 
sible advantage that could come from gun elevation. 

Second. Other than Great Britain, no nation in the world has 
so much as one battleship that will outrange five of our ships, 
and Japan has but two that will compare with five of ours. 

Third. We have five battleships with ranges from 34,500 to 
35,700 yards that will outrange all of the British capital ships, 
not even excluding the new cruiser “Hood,” whose range is 
30,300 yards. 

Fourth. We haye three more battleships with ranges of 24,000 
yards; six with ranges of 21,000 yards; one of 21,600 yards; 
one of 22,000 yards; and two of 23,500 yards, as against the 
capital ships other than the “Hood” of Great Britain, all of 
whose ranges are from 23,800 to 24,300 yards. 

Shall we not assume that all these factors were taken into 
consideration at the limitation conference—5 of our ships 
being of greater range than any of Great Britain’s ships and 
all of Great Britain’s ships being of greater range than 13 
of ours? Is not this a more reasonable arrangement than for 
us to modify our ships so that not only five but all of them 
would outrange all of the British ships? 

But what of the value of these great ranges? In my judg- 
ment, bere is a question that is greatly exaggerated. In the 
Battle of Jutland, as I recall, the hits at 18,000 yards were 
but 3 or 4 per cent; and let me say that in spite of better fire 
control the percentage of hits at the difference within which 
the United States and Great Britain’s ships would operate is a 
factor that is comparatively small. 

Finally, war with Great Britain is inconceivable, and it 
would, in my judgment, be a foolish expenditure of public 
money even if there were no question touching the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty to appropriate the amount necessary to mod- 
ify our gun elevations under present conditions. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close within a 
certain time? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Would it not be better to first dispose 
of this motion to strike out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I thank my friend for that suggestion. 
I will limit my request and ask that all debate upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrn- 
tic] to strike out the section shall be concluded in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
Unanimous consent that all debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCxirtic] be con- 
eluded in 30 minutes. Is there objection? i 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object 

Mr. TAGUE. I object. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OLIVER} is recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a 
motion. ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have been rec- 
ognized, but I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
te submit a motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
all amendments thereto shall be concluded in 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair first state the motion. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amendment. 
That would have to come in before this amendment is 
voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is true; but the debate can be 
finished on the McClintie amendment, and then you can offer 
a perfecting amendment. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute that 
the debate close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a motion and not a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer as a 
substitute, that all debate on this section and the next section 
and all amendments thereto close at 6 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offered what 
be termed a substitute, but it may be considered as an amend- 
ment to the amendment, and the gentleman from Ohio now 
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offers a substitute for the motion and its amendment that de- They say this is a penitential bill. 


bate on both sections 2 and 3 close 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman is correct. I will 
make it apply to section 2, because I imagine section 3 amounts 
to nothing anyway. I offer as a substitute that all debate on 
section 2 and all amendments thereto close at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman make it 45 minutes? 
We might get into a filibuster here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will change it and make it 45 minutes 
instead of 6 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] that all debate on 
the McClintic amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—S85 ayes and 11 noes, 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can not withdraw his motion 
for a substitute except by unanimous consent. Some Members 
are in favor of his motion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think after the action of the com- 
mittee which has just been announced it is not necessary to 
yote on my substitute, and I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw it. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair is advised by the parliamentary 
clerk that the gentleman can withdraw his motion without con- 
sent at this time. The substitute is withdrawn, ‘The question 
is on the original motion to close debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have an amendment that strikes out a 
part of the language but does not strike out all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a perfecting amend- 
ment to this section? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The motion just adopted provides for a 
definite vote on the McClintic amendment. Are other amend- 
ments to be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote on the MeClintic amendment 
would entirely eliminate the section. Some gentlemen ọn the 
floor have indicated that they have perfecting amendments 
which should first be voted upon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then we have not got anywhere. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; you have got a limit of 
15 minutes. I make the point of order that debate is now in 
order and nothing else is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I shall support the committee bill, and support it with great 
pride. I am opposed to the amendment striking out the pro- 
vision for eight light cruisers and six river gunboats. I think 
the amendment runs to the heart of the bill—strike out the 
provision for new cruisers and you might as well abandon the 
bill. I am in favor of the bill, not for the reason stated by 
the gentleman from California, who said that we have peace 
officers and we call them to settle our troubles and therefore 
we should have a Navy. The trouble about it is that as far 
as the Navy is concerned it deals with a kind of trouble that we 
can not settle for ourselves as citizens. We can often band 
together as individuals and settle troubles by a vigilance com- 
mittee if a peace officer or sheriff fails us, but now we are 
asked to vote on our armament for battles at sea, which we 
have no power whatever to settle except by a Navy. We have 
got to have a real Navy. Coming from the great city of New 
York, where we have 6,000,000 of people, and living in a sea- 
port within reach of naval guns, and which has in its environs 
over 20,000,000 people with untold and incalculable wealth 
hoarded there; coming from that great city, I say the first line 
of defense is an adequate Navy. [Applause.] I am proud to 
vote for this bill. I am proud to vote for it because I believe 
that after establishing a merchant marine on the high seas by 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars we should 
not abandon that merchant marine and let it be driven from 
the high seas at the first sound of the tocsin of war. Why, 
gentlemen, if there comes even a threat of war, and we have 
no cruisers to follow our merchant marine, we would be com- 
pelled to withdraw them from the high seas in an instant and 
lose hundreds of millions of dollars, 


It may be. It may be 
that it acknowledges that the Republican Party has been in- 
efficient and has scuttled the Navy. [Applause.] 

The armament treaty gave permission for navies whose 
strength should be in the following ratio: England, 5; United 
States, 5; Japan, 3. The Secretary of the Navy says we have 
fallen to a ratio of 4. Others say we have fallen to 3. It- 
seems to prove the charge against your party. But I shall 
not glory in your shame, It is of more concern to me that the 
Navy stands up than that the Republican Party falls down. 
I do not care who is responsible for the collapse of the Navy. 
I am for redeeming it. I do not care what political party the 
President who asks for this bill belongs to. The question if a 
war threatens will be not so much, “ Who is the President” as, 
Where is the Navy?” I vote for this bill in no jingo spirit, 
but in a spirit of love of country and with a design to protect 
her life and honor and make her more secure to serve humanity. 
I vote for it to provide an adequate defense for our commerce 
on the high seas. I vote for it to make more secure the hong 
and prestige of America, to add strength to the motive back 
of our flag, and to make more permanent against any danger 
the liberties and happiness of our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 9, after the word “each” insert “ Provided no con- 
tract shall be let before December 31, 1924.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

paS BLANTON. I ask for the regular order on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee make 
the point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] reserved the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
It is a limitation upon a legislative enactment, something to 
take effect many years hence. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the only question is 
whether it is germane to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the point of order 
must be overruled. All there is to the amendment is that no 
contract shall be let before December 31, 1924. Certainly in 
a bill making authorization it is germane to make that kind of 
a provision. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. I understood that it took it until December 
81, 1934. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States recently stated that he intended to call another Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments Conference just as soon as it ap- 
peared likely that they could further limit armaments. The 
Premier of England, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with broad vision 
and in his desire for peace, has constantly repeated that he 
desired another conference to further limit armaments. The 
gentleman who is about to be the Premier of France, M. 


‘Herriot, has stated the same thing. The purpose of this 


amendment is simply to give an opportunity to the President 
or to the Premier of England if he will, to call a conference 
of the great naval powers to determine Whether they can 
further limit naval armaments, with special reference to the 
number of cruisers and submarines, and so forth. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. i 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the gentleman’s amendment apply 
to section 1 as well as to section 2? 

Mr. FISH. It applies simply to section 2. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know any 
particular reason why these things were not done at the last 
conference? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, I know very well, and so does every Mem- 
ber in the House know, why they were not done in the last 
conference. There has been a change of government recently 
in a number of European nations, and the heads of these new 
governments have openly stated that they are willing to enter 
into such conference for the sake of peace in order to reach 
some satisfactory agreement to save the taxpayers of their 
respective nations hundreds of millions of dollars. I submit 
these facts without fear of contradiction, and also that wa 
are better armed to-day, both in the military sense and in 
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the naval sense, than we have ever been in the history of this 
country, except in time of war, and there is no one in this 
House or in this country who will deny that statement. The 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the Senate said 
a few days ago that we are nearer nayal equality and battle 
strength with England than we have ever been in our history, 
except in time of war. Everyone admits that we are better 
prepared to-day, as far as our Military Establishment is con- 
cerned, than we have ever been except in war. Therefore, 
considering our state of national defense, why should we rush 
in in the last few days of this session and ask Congress to ap- 
propriate $130,000,000 additional to build cruisers and make 
alterations. This sum amounts to approximately 50 per cent 
of the total appropriation for the Navy this year, which was 
$297,000,000, and equals the total naval appropriation which 
was made before 1916. We are now about to pass this bill, 
authorizing an appropriation of $130,000,000, with very little 
deliberation, which practically shuts out President Coolidge 
from saving this enormous expenditure by calling a conference 
this summer, Is not that common sense? If it is common 
sense, vote it up. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Is it not a fact that just very recently, 
under the present administration, England started to construct 
a number of cruisers? 

Mr. FISH. And that is the very reason to enter into a con- 
ference, because they will be only too glad, in view of their 
financial condition, to enter into some agreement with us to 
save that money to their taxpayers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman's reasons are sound, 
would it not be better to leave this whole matter in abeyance 
until the President will haye had the opportunity to call this 
conference? 

Mr. FISH. My answer is that this will give the President 
a weapon, a lever, with which to work in this conference. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. N is no way to go into a peace con- 
ference. 

Mr. FISH. That is a very effective way, and about the only 
club that is understood. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has ruined the world for centuries. 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Tork has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am in favor of this amendment to strike out section 2. I 
call attention to the language in line 2, which provides that the 
President is authorized to undertake prior to July 1, 1927, the 
construction of the vessels enumerated. What was the purpose 
of putting that in? It certainly must have been for one of 
two reasons, either to fool this House and make us think that 
they were not going to spend this money and build these ships 
for two and a half years, or if they did not intend to build 
them until 1926 or possibly 1925, and that is a whole year 
away, then I submit to this House that if an emergency of any 
kind arises within the next 12 months the money can be made 
available overnight, and if the emergency does not arise then 
it is mighty poor business to waste a hundred million dollars 
just to be scrapped in order to have a weapon in a conference. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. No. I do not believe that anyone here will 
accuse me of having a noncombative temperament, but I be- 
lieve in having the cards face up on the table. There is not 
a scintila of evidence anywhere that the United States is 
liable to be attacked in the immediate future, and if she is 
not liable to be attacked, and if our Navy is below the 5-5-3 
ratio, in the face of the economy program of the President of 
the United States, I submit this is a mighty poor time to add 
on a hundred and ten million dollars of new shipbuilding pro- 
gram. [Applause.] I hope that this amendment will be agreed 
to. I shall vote every dollar they want to bring the ships up 
to the very best equipment. I would vote to make them all 
oil burners, if necessary; I would have voted and did vote for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Brirren] to include the other ships, but I shall not at this 
hour vote to support a new building program in order to 
use it as a club to hit Great Britain over the head in any 
conference that is liable to be called. I do not believe in 
that kind of diplomacy. It is so idiotic to me that any 
nation in the world would have the audacity to think of 
1 the United States that I am not even a little bit 
alarm 


And if the chairman of the committee knew what he was 
talking about when he said he knew they were not going to 
ask for a dollar of appropriation until 1926 there is not any 
excuse for the passage of this bill in this Congress. There 
will be two sessions of this Congress sitting here over 10 months 
when we can take this up and pass it if the developments 
warrant it. 

{Mr. Carter, Mr. Swine, Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Drex- 
STEIN, Mr. McCirxric, and Mr. Sreacatn were granted permis- 
sion to extend their remarks. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the perfecting amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisxH]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, has all time | 
expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amend- | 
ment again reported? 

The amendment was again reported. | 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrinric} to strike | 
out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes | 
seemed to have it. 

On 2 division (demanded by Mr. Bece) there were—ayes 67, 
noes 95. 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. McCrrntic) reported that there were—ayes 84, 
noes 112, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I thought it 
was already closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

The question was taken, and the motion was 8880 to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I claim rec- 
ognition as a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from West Virginia. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Tayroe of West Virginia: Page 2, line 9, after 
the word “each,” add the following : “ Provided, That in the constrac- 
tion of the vessels herein enumerated the President is authorized to 
make use of the naval ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. Va., 
for the manufacture of armor and armament needed by said vessels.” 


Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to make the point of order, 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it changes the existing 
law. The law provides how they shall proceed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is not an appropriation bill and we 
have a right to change the existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are making law here in the passage of this 
bill, and this is simply an authorization with. respect to the 
conditioning of these ships. This is not an appropriation bill, 
it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this point of order is 
not in order, and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, it has been just shown by the vote taken 
that this committee is in the notion of having an adequate Navy, 
and in order to do that it occurs to me we can have a better 
Navy by utilizing the Charleston armor-plate plant. This plant, 
which is in my district, was erected at a cost of $29,000,000, and 
just about the time it was demonstrated that armor plate and 
armament could be made at that plant cheaper than at any other 
plant in the United States then came the naval armament 
limitation and the plant was summarily closed, and I contend, 
gentlemen, if we are to maintain that plant, which we are now 
doing on a closed basis at a cost of $100,000 a year, that the 
quicker we find out that that plant can not manufacture the 
armor plate that is to be used in a greater Navy the better it 
will be for this country, and we can then turn the armor-plate 
plant into the manufacture of plowshares and such other com- 
modities as will be useful for the country and the United States 


in general. 
Mr. RAMSBYER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is this a Government plant? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. It is a Government plant, 
erected at a cost of $29,000,000. It is now maintained by the 
Government on a closed basis at $100,000 a year. 

Mr. SWING. It is the only Government plant we have, is it 
not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. It is the only Government 
plant we have for the manufacture of naval armament. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Suppose it should cost more to manu- 
facture it there than elsewhere? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Then let us find that out. 
If it costs more we can then dispose of the plant, and it will not 
cost us $100,000 a year to maintain it on a closed basis. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. But the gentleman does not state that in 
the language of his amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. The gentleman is at perfect 
liberty to offer an amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are the eight cruisers provided for in 
section 2 armored cruisers? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. That is what the bill pro- 
vides. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are not armored, are they? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. The language is “ carrying 
protection and armament suited to their size and type.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was asking for information. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. The section provides for 
armament. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know why the word “armor” is 
there, because there is said to be no armor on these ships. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. VAIEE. Does the gentleman’s amendment merely au- 
thorize the work to be done at this plant, or does it direct that 
the work shall be done there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. It authorizes the President 
to use the armor-plate plant at South Charleston for the making 
of armor and armament for these scout cruisers and for these 
gunboats. 

Mr. VAILE. Is it obligatory on the President to do that, or 
does it merely permit him to do it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. He is authorized to do it, 
but he is not commanded at all by the language of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VAILE. Does he need any such authorization? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I presume so, since he is 
authorized to enter into contracts for the construction of these 
cruisers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Would it not be well to write in there some language which 
would leave it to the discretion of the President, because it 
might cost an awful lot of money to start that factory for the 
purpose of making a little bit of armor? As I understand, 
there is really no armor on these ships. I think the gentle- 
man here has an amendment which will cover the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered. This proposed provision 
would compel the President to use this plant, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it might cost a lot of money to start that plant 
for the making of a little bit of armor. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I will say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee that we do 
not know at the present time—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five more minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been fixed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Not on this amendment, 
sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; on the section and on all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment by inserting, after the word “ authorized,” the 
words “in his discretion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBILOM: After 
the word “authorized,” insert the words “in his discretion.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, just a word. If we are 
going to adopt this amendment at all it should contain these 
words, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDRLOM] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr, 
TAYLOR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. TAYLOR] 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taxlok of West Virginia) there were—ayes 69, noes 89. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. Brirren and Mr. McCruytic, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 98, noes 93. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 2, line 7, after the 
word “each” strike out “six river gunboats, to eost, exclusive of 
armament, not to exceed $700,000 each.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, briefly, you say this 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did we not vote on the whole section? 

The CHAIRMAN, No. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the program is for defense 
and the bill is offered here for defense, yet you have in this 
bill six river cruisers. Where are you going to use them and 
what is the purpose of them? Are you going to use them out 
in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. They are going to use them 
in Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is an unwarranted proposition. There 
was a tariff bill here at one time and they said they were 
going to revise the tariff downward. We have had a peace 
conference and we are now going to revise that downward 
by building more ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
going to use these river cruisers in China, where they are very 
badly needed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman says we are going to use 
them in China. We gave them $6,000,000 the other day and it 
was said that that was given for peace. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say to my friend that these boats 
are asked for by the State Department to protect American 
citizens who are in China, This is one part of the bill that 
I think should appeal strongly to us all. We have not any 
boats suitable to perform this service. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman explain why we do 
not pay them some more money. We paid them $6,000,000 the 
other day to feel good toward us. Why don’t we pay them 
some more money? 

Mr. BUTLER. We paid them all we owed them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It was said that that was to buy peace. 
Why > not we buy some more peace by giving them some more 
money 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am opposed to the amendment to strike out the provision 
for gunboats, offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, be- 
cause these gunboats are sadly needed in China. We have read 
of numerous instances of piracy there, and by international 
comity these boats are absolutely necessary, and it is for that 
reason they are to be sent. They are needed for the purpose of 
protecting Americans and American interests in China. 

It has been the recognized practice of the principal powers 
for many years to maintain small gunboats for this purpose, 
principally on the Yangtze River. 
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The State Department considers the earliest possible con- 
struction of additional vessels of this type to be imperative. 

Secretary Hughes states that our chief commercial and mis- 
sionary interests are centered in the valley of the Yangtze 
River, which drains the whole of central China. Because of 
the existence of this river, with its branches, it is possible to 
extend a very considerable degree of naval protection to our 
interests in that valley, whereas in other parts of that coun- 
try such protection is necessarily limited almost entirely to the 
coastal regions. For many years it has been the custom of 
the powers principally interested in Chinese commerce—the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, and France—to maintain 
a naval patrol upon the Yangtze River. 

These vessels, constantly appearing at the various ports of 
central China, have served to evidence to the Chinese people 
the ability and purpose of the foreign governments to protect 
both their missionaries and their traders in the exercise of 
their legitimate treaty rights. Especially in the upper reaches 
of the Yangtze, between Ichang and Chungking, foreign mer- 
chant ships are constantly being fired upon by bandits and by 
irregular forces of Chinese provincial troops. Such conditions 
have resulted in a very considerable diminution of foreign pres- 
tige. The necessity, under such conditions, for the maintenance 
of an adequate naval patrol is obvious. 

Addressing myself, however, to the general provisions of this 
bill, I come from the Empire State of New York. Our State 
pays 25 per cent of the taxes of this country. In Brooklyn, 
where I reside at the nether end of Long Island, we have an 
exposure of many miles of seacoast. We need this protection. 
We must have this insurance against any sort of foreign foe 
and it is for that reason that New York wants this bill to 


pass, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. McKEOWN rose. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do you expect to use these river boats on 
the Hudson? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I said, addressing myself to the main 
provisions of the bill with reference to getting a proper ratio 
of 5-5-3 for capital ships and 5-5-3 for cruisers, we must have 
this bill passed to give us an adequate Navy. I would not 
properly represent my district if I would not vote for this bill. 
My constituents want it and New York wants it. [Applause] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanmous consent to 
extend and reyise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CELLER. If I would be opposed to this bill providing 
for the alteration of the battleships New York, Texas, Arkansas, 
Wyoming, Florida, and Utah and for the construction of eight 
scout cruisers I would be lining myself up with Don Quixote 
and going out and fighting windmills. We are dealing with 
facts and not theory. 

In answer to the arguments of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] I 
must say we are not dealing in eighteenth century philosophy 
but nineteenth century actuality. What say they to the fact 
with reference to cruiser tonnage the British Empire has built 
and is building 55 cruisers with a total tonnage of 298.370; 
that Japan is building and has built 28 cruisers with a total 
tonnage of 170,980. United States has 10 cruisers with a total 
tonnage of 75,000. With the proposed eight cruisers the United 
States would have a total tonnage of 155,000, and would still 
be far under Japan and extremely inferior to the cruiser power 
of Great Britain. 

The disarmament conference provided a general ratio for 
capital ships of 5-5-3. That is, 5 for Great Britain, 5 for 
the United States, and 8 for Japan. By this same token there 
should be the same cruiser ratio. It has been estimated to get 
the United States up to that ratio it would be necessary to 
build probably 80 additional cruisers. This bill only asks for 
eight, and it must be remembered that the provisions of the 
disarmament treaty does not prohibit the building of auxiliary 
battleships like cruisers, Naval experts tell us we are long on 
submarines and destroyers, but woefully short on cruisers. 
Cruisers, because of their high speed and greater cruising 
radius, are essential for any sort of attack on the enemies’ 
commerce vessels. Surely we still have in mind the great ioss 
to allied commerce and the havoc caused in the early stages of 
the World War by the German light cruisers. All allied com- 
merce in the beginning was practically swept from the seas. 


It was only when these cruisers were sent forth from Great 
Britain and the Allies that the German cruisers were hunted 
down and destroyed. 

I hope that another disarmament conference will be held 
for the limitation of building auxiliary ships like destroyers, 
cruisers, as well as airplanes; but until then we must have a 
Navy that will compare fayorably, including cruisers, with the 
navies of Great Britain and Japan. 

Furthermore, this bill does not provide for any expenditure 
of money; it is not an appropriation. It authorizes appro- 
priation. The building of the ships will take years. If, 
meanwhile, the conference is called and limitation is set, the 
work can be interrupted and the plan need not be carried into 
full effect. 

The battleships aforesaid, although capital ships, are such 
in name only. We want them titular in practice. It will cost 
$18,360,000 for the installation of additional protection against 
submarine attack, for the installation of antiair-attack deck 
protection, and for the conversion from ceal to oil burning. 
If this work is not done these ships are practically obsolete, 
and they would be no match in any combat with similar ships 
of either Great Britain or Japan. 

The cost of the building of the cruisers will be at the rate 
of probably $14,000,000 for each cruiser, including armament, 

The disarmament treaty saved us probably from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred million dollars a year. The 
expenditure authorized by this bill is well worth the price, all 
other things being considered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 57, noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 9, after the 
word “each,” insert: “Provided, That the vessels herein authorized 
shall be constructed in Government-operated navy yards or shipyards.” 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a substi- 
tute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hutt of Iowa as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
“ each,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Vessels to be constructed or reconditioned by this act shall be con- 
structed or reconditioned in the Government navy yards of the United 
States when time and facilities permit and when in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Navy such construction or reconditioning would 
not involve an appreciable increase in the cost to the Government.“ 


Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to submit that the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order comes first. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman’s substitute is not a substitute to my amend- 
ment, because the gentleman adds a new paragraph, while my 
amendment is an amendment to the present paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is subject to a point of order because it 
interferes with the discretion which is given the Secretary of 
the Navy and to that extent is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To which amendment is the gentleman 
addressing his remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON. It interferes with the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Which one do you object to? 

Mr. BLANTON, The amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. My amendment does not interfere with 
his discretion, but places the discretion with the Secretary of 
the Navy. It is absolutely the provision that was put on the 
naval bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that this is a 
proper substitute because it relates to the same subject matter 
and the point of order is overruled. 

The question is on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended by the substitute. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Center) there were—ayes 157, noes 22. 

So the amendment as amended by the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That the alterations to capital ships and the construction 
of new vessels under the authorization contained in this act shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed by the treaty limiting naval 
armament, ratified August 17, 1923. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, after line 13, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 4, That in the event of an international conference for the 
limitation of naval armament the President is hereby empowered in 
his discretion to suspend in all or in part any or all alterations or 
construction authorized in this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, Gramas of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8687, to authorize alterations to certain naval ves- 
sels and provide for the construction of additional vessels, and 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 4 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the bill 
was from this side from the outset. I was the only member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee opposed to the bill from the 
beginning, and I therefore think I should be recognized to 
offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] made an argument in favor 
of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a point of order. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma to make the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MecCnurxtrc moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with instructions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendment: Strike out section 2.“ 


Mr: LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on what basis did the Speaker 
select the gentleman from Oklahoma to make the motion to 
recommit? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he is obliged to 
answer that. [Laughter.] The Chair thinks that under the 
practice of the House the gentleman from Oklahoma should be 


The motion for the previous question was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 172, 
answered present 2, not voting 115, as follows: 


YEAS—144 
Abernethy Arnold er Brand, Ohio 
Alten a Bankh d . Browni Bator 
ea an 
Almon Beck Bulninkie 
Anthony Begg Boyce Burtness 


Busby 
Canfield 


Cannon 
Christopherson 
Clague 


Evans, Iowa 
Foster 


ar 
Fulbright 
Fulmer 
Gartner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Green, Iowa 
Greenwood 
Hammer 


Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Andrew 
Aswell 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Bixler 
Black, N: Y. 


Bland 
Bloom 


Doyle 
Drane 
Evans, Mont. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Olerk announced the following pairs: 
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Hastings McSweeney Sanders, Ter. 
Sime Major, III Sandlin 
Hill, Wash. Major, Mo. Schafer 
Hoch Mansfield Schneider 
Howard, Nebr. Milligan Shallenberger 
Hnddieston* Moore, Ga Sherwood 
Hudson Moore, Ohio Simmons 
udspeth Moore, Va. Sinclair 
Hull, Morton D. Morehead Sites 
Jaco n orris Speaks 
Johnson, Tex, Morrow Sproul, Kans. 
Johnson, W.Va. Nelson, Wis. Steagall 
fones O'Connor, La. Strong, Kans. 
Kearns Oldfield Summers, Wash, 
Keller Parks, Ark. Sumners, Tex. 
Kerr Peavey Swank 
King Quin Thomas, Ky. 
5 Bany aren Okla, 
op amseyor Thompson 
Kvale Rankin Tillman 
LaGuardia Rayburn Underwood 
Lan Reed, Ark. Voigt 
Lankford Reid, III. Ward, N. C. 
Larsen, Ga. Richards Weaver 
Leatherwood Roach Wefald 
Lowrey Robinson, Iowa White, Kans. 
Losier Romjue Williams, Tex. 
a= Rouse Williamson 
McClintice tuber Wilson, Ind. 
McKeown Sabath Wolft 
McReynolds Salmon Woodrum 
NAYS—172 
Fenn McFadden Sanders, N. Y. 
Fish McLaughlin, Mich. Schall 
Fisher MeLeo Seort 
Fitzgerald MacG r r 
Fleetwood Mac “ie Shreve 
Fredericks Magee, N. Y. Sinnott 
Free Magee, Pa, mith 
Freeman Manlove Smithwick 
„„ 
‘rothin, a nyder 
Fuller Mead tonl, III 
Gallivan Merritt Sten, 
Garrett, Tena. Michener Stephens 
Geran Miller, Wash. Strong, Pa, 
Gifford Minahan Swing 
Gilbert Montague Taber 
Glatfelter Mooney Tague 
Goldsborongh Moores, Ind. Taylor, Tena, 
Graham, III. Morgan Taylor, W. Va. 
Graham, Pa. Murphy Thatcher 
Griest Nelson, Ma, Tilson 
Hadley Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Hardy Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Hawes O’Connell, N. X. Tinkham 
Hersey O'Connell, R.I. Treadway 
Hill, Ala O'Connor, N. Y, Upshaw 
Hull. Iowa O'Sullivan Vaile 
James Oliver, Ala Vestal 
— beeen Ei] U DENE 
0 n, e aiuwrigi 
Jost Peer: Wason 
Kent Perkins Watkins 
Ketcham Perlman Watres 
Kiess Porter Watson 
Kurtz Purnell Willlams, III. 
Lazaro Quayle Williams, M 
Lea, Calif, Raker Wilson, La 
Leavitt Ransley bee 
Lindsay Rathbone W 
Lineberger Woodrum 
Longworth Reed, N.Y Wurzbach 
uce Rogers, Mass. Yates 
MeDuftie Sanders, Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Humphreys Ragon 
NOT VOTING—115 
Fairchild Ga. Sears, Fla 
Fairfield Lehibach Sears, Nebr, 
Faust Lilly Spearing 
Funk Linthicum Stalker 
Garber Little Stedman 
Gibson n Stevenson 
Greene, Mass, McKenzie Sullivan 
Griffin McLaughlin, NebrSweet 
Harrison MeNuit Swoope 
Hau McSwain Taylor, Colo, 
Hawley adden Temple 
Hayden Michaelson Tue 
Hill, Md. Miller, III. Tydin: 
Holaday Underhill 
Hooker Moore, OL Vare 
Howard, Okla. Vincent, Mich, 
Hull, William B. Mudd son, Ky, 
Hull, Tenn. Nolan Ward, N.Y. 
Jeffers O’Brien Weller 
Johnson, Ky. „Ga. Welsh 
Kahn Parker erta 
Kel Patterson White, Me. 
Ken Phillips ilson, Miss. 
Kincheloe Winslow 
Kindred Winter 
Kunz R W.Va. Wright 
6 
ngley ogers, oung 
n, n. 
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On the vote: 


Until further notice: 


. Swoo 


Mr, M 


r. White o 


vote “no.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 


and nays, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


Burton with Mr. 
„Little with Mr. Tucker. 
. Boies with Mr. Ca 
. Cooper of Ohio wit 
s with Mr. Prall. 
„ Underhill with Mr. Bowling. 
„Madden with Mr. O'Brien. 
. Patterson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Wyant with Mr. Wright. 
. Lehibach with Mr. Doyle. 
Kendall with Mr. Clar! 
Winslow with Mr. 
r. Michaelson with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Phillips with Mr. Lilly. 
f Maine with Mr. Stedman, 
Stalker with Mr. Griffin. 
. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Hill of Maryland with Mr. Drane. 

r. Winter with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
Mudd with Mr. Hayden. 
Sweet with 
Welsh with Mr. Kincheloe. 
Funk with Mr. Hooker. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Ca 
. William E. Hull with Mr. Browne of 
Bacharach with Mr. Harrison. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Sullivan. 
. Campbell with Mr. Park of Georgia 
. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Sears o 
Parker with Mr. McNulty. 5 
Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Davey. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. DOYLE, 
of Illinois, is unavoidably absent. If he were here he would 


„Lampert with Mr. Barkley. 
. Tilson with Mr, Taylor o 
Ward of New York with Mr. Lo: 
„Morin with Mr. Jeff 
with Mr. Bell. 
. Fairchild with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. 
Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kindred. 
rnes of South Carolina, 


ers. 


Weller, 


Mr. Carter, 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER, Obviously there is a quorum present. The 
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„ Ragon (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 
„Hull of Tennessee (for) 
Stevenson (for) with Mr. Faust (against). 
. Robsion (for) with Mr. Fairchild (against). 

. Wilson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Humphreys (against). 
. Pou (for) with Mr. Buchanan ( 
. Brand of Geo 


againsty. 


st). 


Colorado, 


gan, 


rew. 
h Mr, Linthicum, 


of Florida. 


f Florida. 


with Mr. Spearing (against), 


(for) with Mr. Tydings (against), 
. Kunz (for) with Mr. Gibson (against). 
. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Connery (against), 
Dominick (for) with Mrs. Nolan (against). 

. McSwain (for) with Mr. Curry (aga 


ew Jersey. 


gentleman from Oklahoma demands the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 168, nays 138, 


answered “ present ” 3, not voting 124, as follows: 


Colton 


Denison 
Dickstein 
Drewry 


YEAS—168 

Eagan Leavitt Porter 
Edmonds Lindsay Purnell 
Favrot Lineberger sranie 
Fenn Longworth ker 
Fish ce Ransley 
Fisher McDuffie Rathbone 
Fitzgerald McFadden Rayburn 
Fleetwood McLaughlin, Mich. Reece 
Foster McLeod Reed, N. Y. 
Fredericks MacGregor Rogers, Mass. 
Free MacLa re Sanders, Ind. 
Freeman agee, N. X. Sanders, N. . 
French Magee, Pa, Schall 
Frothingham Manlove Scott 
Fuller Ma Sears, Nebr. 
Garrett, Tenn. Martin er 
Geran Mead Shreve 
Gifford Merritt Smith 
Gilbert Michener Smithwick 
Goldsborough Miller, Wash. Snell 
Graham, III. Ils Snyder 
Graham, Pa. Minahan Sproul, III. 
Griest Montague Stengle 
Hadley Mooney Stephens 
Hardy Moores, Ind, Strong, Pa 
Hawes Murphy Summers, Wash, 
Heey Nelson, Me, wing 
Hill, Ala. Newton, Minn. Taber 
Hull, Iowa Newton, Mo. Tague 
James O'Connell, N. Y. ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. O'Connell, R.I. Thatcher 
Johnson, Wash. O'Connor, N, Y, Ison 
Jost O'Sullivan Tinkham 
Kent Oliver, Ala. ‘Treadway 
Ketcham Oliver, N. Y. Upshaw 

less Paige Vaile 
Kurtz Pee Vestal 
Lazaro Perkins Vinson, Ga. 
Lea, Calif, Perlman Wainwright 


Wason 
Watkins 
Watres 


Abernethy 
ane 


Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Begg 
Berger 
Black, Tex, 
Blanton 


Browne, Wis, 


8 
e 
Collins 


ok 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 


Crosser 

Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Dowell 


Anderson 


Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Curry 

Davey 
Dempsey 
Dominick 
Doyle 

Drane 
Driver 
Evans, Mont. 
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Watson Wilson, La. Wurzbach 
Welsh Wood Yates 
Williams, III. Woodruff Zihiman 
NAYS—138 
Dyer Lanham Rubey 
Elliott Lankford Salmon 
Evans, lowa Larsen, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 
rear Leatherwood Sandlin 
Fulbright Lowrey Schafer 
Fulmer Lozier Schneider 
Gardner, Ind. Lyon Shallenberger 
Garner, Tex. cClintie Simmons 
Garrett, Tex, McReynolds Sinclair 
yasque . McSweeney Sites 
Glatfelter Wader, III. Spenks 
Green, Iowa Major, Mo. Sproul, Kans, 
Greenwood Mansfield Steagall 
ammer Milligan Strong, Kans, 
Hastings oore, Sumners, Tex. 
sae | Moore, Ohio Swank 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Va. Taylor, W. Va. 
och Morehead Thomas, K 
Howard, Nebr, organ Thomas, G 
Huddleston Morris Thompson 
Hudson Morrow Tillman 
Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Tincher 
Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, La. Underwood 
Jacobstein Oldfield Voigt 
Johnson, Tex. Parks, Ark, Ward, N. C, 
Johnson, W. Va. eavey Weaver 
Jones vin Wefald 
Kearns Rainey White, Kans. 
Keller Rankin Williams, Tex, 
Kerr Reed, Ark, Williamson 
Kin Reid, III. Wilson, Ind. 
Knutson Roach Wolff 
opp Robinson, Iowa Woodrum 
Kvale omjue 
LaGuardia Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3 
Britten Gallivan Ragon 
NOT VOTING—124 
Fairchild wehlbach Sears, Fla, 
Fairfield Lilly. erwood 
1 * Sinnott 
n tle aring 
Garber an Stalker 
Gibson McKenzie Stedman 
Greene, Mass, McKeown Stevenson 
Griffin McLaughlin, Nebr.Sullivan 
Harrison McNulty. Sweet 
Hau McSwa Swoope 
Hawley Madden Taylor, Colo. 
Michaelson le 
Hill, Md. iller, III. Timberlake 
Holaday Moore, III. Tucker 
Hooker orin ey i 
Howard, Okla. Mudd Underhill 
Hull, William E. Nolan are 
Hull, Tenn. "Brien Vincent, Mich, 
Humphreys Park, Ga. Vinson, Ky. 
effers Parker ‘ard, . 
Johnson, Ky. Patterson Weller 
Kahn Phillips Wertz 
Kelly ‘ou White, Me. 
Kendall Prall Williams, Mich, 
Kincheloe rong pe Wilson, M 
Kindred Reed, W. Va. Wingo 
Kunz Richards Winslow 
Lampert Robsion, Ky. Winter 
Langley Rogers, N. H. Wright 
Larson, Minn, Rosenbloom Wyant 
, Sabath Young 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: - 


Mr. Fairchild ant 
Mr. Vare (for) wi 


with Mr. Robsion (against), 
h Mr, Ragon (against). 


Mrs, Nolan (for) with Mr, Dominick (against). 
Mr, Gibson (for) with Mr. Kunz 


r. Spearin. 
r. Doyle f 
Faust 


Connery 


„ Humphreys (for) with 
Mr, Buchanan (for) with Mr, Pou 
for) with Mr. Howa 


Tydings ( 


or) with Mr. McKeown 
for) with Mr. Stevenson 
Mr, Wilson of Mississippi (against). 


ansat. 
of O oma (against). 
or) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against), 


(against). 
(for) with Mr. Hull ‘of 


Tennessee (against). 


saast 7 
against). 


Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
with Mr. McSwain (against). 
Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Sherwood (against). 


r. Curry (for 
. Connolly o 
. Sinnott (for) with Mr. Ramseyer 
Wingo (for) with Mr, Richards 


fran A 
against). 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Sasara] vote? 
The SPEAKER. He did not. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. On this roll call I voted “aye.” 


paired with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Saparx, and if he 


were present he would vote “no.” 
“no ” and answer present.“ 


Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. If he were here he would vote 
I withdraw my vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 


“ aye ” 


I withdraw my vote of 


Also, if the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Doyte] were present, he would vote “aye.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


I am 
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> 
On motion of Mr. Darrow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR NIGHT SESSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] to preside at the session this evening. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURED EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I present a 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 7041) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
Mahood duties, and for other purposes,” for printing under the 
rules, 

REREFERENCE 


The SPHAKER. Senate bill 1656, granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to,the La Platte River Compact, was re- 
ferred by the Chair to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
chairman of that committee and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation agree that it should go to 
the latter committee, and without objection, the Chair refers 
it to that committee. 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5078, the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Crascron, 
Mr. MugpxHy, and Mr. CARTER. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. LOZIPR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, which I made yesterday on 
the District of Columbia bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, by inserting therein an 
address delivered by me last evening on child labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman still for it? 

Mr. FOSTER. For it more than still. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


EXTRAVAGANT APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC PARKS 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to express my unquali, 
fied opposition to section 3 of the bill for the development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital. I do 
not think this appropriation can be justified or defended under 
present conditions. It authorizes an appropriation, each year 
hereafter, in the annual District of Columbia appropriation act, 
of 1 cent for each inhabitant of continental United States, to 
acquire lands in and adjacent to the District of Columbia for 
public park purposes. One cent for each inhabitant of continen- 
tal United States means $1,100,000 per annum. Why is this pe- 
culiar language used? Evidently to deceive the people and to 
minimize the magnitude of the expenditure. Why did not those 
who wrote the bill have the courage to say frankly that they 
were providing for an annual expenditure of at least $1,100,000 
to acquire parks and playgrounds for the city of Washington? 
Why was this cowardly and evasive language used? I do not 
recall any such language in any other appropriation bill con- 
sidered during the present Congress. This language is to fool 
the people. Obviously, the purpose in using this language is 
to leave the impression that the bill only carries a small appro- 
priation, because it says that the amount shall be equivalent to 
t cent for each man, woman, and child in the United States, 
But an appropriation of 1 cent for each man, woman, and child 
in the United States means an appropriation of $1,100,000 an- 
nually, until the next census, and thereafter by reason 
of the increase in the population the annual expenditure for 
this purpose will be very largely increased. 

Now, I am not adverse to the: creation of public parks, but 
in this period of nation-wide economic distress, it seems to me 
that this appropriation can not be defended by any person who 


desires to reduce taxation and practice economy in govern- 
mental matters. 

This bill contemplates the expenditure of at least $1,100,000 
each year for raw land. Much of the land that will be acquired 
is rough, hilly land adjacent or near the city of Washington, 
which land is now ‘unimproved and is not suitable for resi- 
dential purposes—land that has not heretofore been utilized 
and which can not be utilized very advantageously for com- 
mercial purposes. If this bill becomes a law, large tracts of 
land that are practically worthless for commercial or other 
purposes will be sold to the Government at extravagant prices— 
prices largely in excess of the market or potential value of the 
land in question. This bill will afford a bunch of real estate 
speculators an opportunity to unload on the Government 
numerous tracts of rough, hilly land in the District of Colum- - 
bia, and in the States of Virginia and Maryland, that is not 
suitable for commercial or residential purposes, and which can 
not be made available for park purposes without the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money which must ultimately be drawn 
from the Public Treasury. 


Please understand that this $1,100,000 per annum is for the 
purchase of the “raw land.” Millions of dollars additional 
will be required to construct roads through these lands, 
beautify the parks, and otherwise transform these unsightly 
hills into public parks, In my opinion, if this bill becomes a 
law, it will ultimately result in the expenditure of from twenty 
to fifty million dollars, and probably more, for parks and play- 
grounds in and around the city of Washington. 

It will be observed that this is to be an annual expenditure— 
an interminable policy; not for 1 year, 5 years, 10 years, or 
20 years, but for all time, under the specific language of this 
bill. I call to your attention the, fact that amendments have 
been offered to-day to limit the expenditure to 5, 10, or 20 years, 
and all of these amendments have been yoted down. So I am 
justified in asserting that this bill establishes, as a permanent 
policy of the Government, the expenditure of at least $1,100,000 
annually for land for park purposes, for the city of Washing- 
ton, for an indefinite term pf years, which means, of course, 
that as much more will be required and appropriated each 
year to transform these unsightly hills into publie parks. 

Another pending bill which was reported to the House during 
the closing days of this session calls for an expenditure for 
naval purposes of approximately $150,000,000, in addition to 
approximately $300,000,000 carried by the regular nava? appro- 
priation bill. If that nayal bill and this public park bill 
pass the House and Senate and are not vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that the two acts will extract from the 
Treasury, in course of time, approximately $200,000,000. I 
can not and will not vote for or give my approval to this 
extravagant and profligate disbursement of public funds at a 
time when agriculture, the greatest basic industry in our 
Nation, has been bled white by the operation of economic 
forces, largely set in motion and now largely controlled by the 
Federal Government. 

It seems that Congress has no money to assist in the rehabili- 
tation of American agriculture, but it has millions to expend 
on parks and playgrounds in and adjacent to the city of 
Washington, and can also find hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to expend for battleships, arms, and armament for our 
Navy. 

Is this economy and tax reduction? There is no pressing 
demand at the present time for these public parks. Business 
conditions are far from satisfactory. ‘The agricultural classes 
of this Nation are in dire financial distress, They are unable 
to sell their commodities at anything like the cost of pro- 
duction. Most of them are living off of the earnings and 
accumulations of former years, and millions have lost their 
farms and been compelled to seek employment in the great 
cities and industrial districts. “ Big business” is prosperous, 
but the “small fellows” are dangerously close to insolvency. 
Why add to the already unbearable burden of taxation? 

The people of Washington and the District of Columbia, in 
view of the present economic conditions, should not expect 
Congress at the present time to authorize this tremendous 
expenditure, the funds for which must be collected in the form 
of taxes from the people of the United States. This section 
authorizes this appropriation each and every year. It is ex- 
travagance of the most reckless and profligate kind. I do not 
see how any Representative or Senator can vote for this prop- 
osition and then return to his constituents, look them in the 
face, and defend his vote. If this bill ever reaches the Presi- 
dent he should veto it; and he will veto it if he really wants 
to reduce taxes and promote economy in public affairs. There 
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will never be any substantial reduction in Federal taxes as 
long as Congress votes appropriations like those-carried by this 
bill. 


AUTHORIZING ALTERATIONS TO ‘CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I am not what is called a “ big 
Navy”-man. I am an “efficient Navy” man. 

Until there is an international agreement, clearly understood 
and entered into in good faith, the American Navy, ship for 
ship, gun for ‘gun, and man for man, ought not to be excelled 
by any navy in the world. 

The danger to an inefficient navy arises from an ill-considered 
propaganda. 

In fact, propaganda by small groups, who usually hear but 
one side of a discussion, and are manipulated by a few individ- 
uals, is endangering not only the Navy but all of our Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Some man or woman in New York sends a resolution to be 
passed by various organizations throughout the country. Then 
some agreeable lady or some pleasing gentleman introduces the 
resolution and, without proper consideration or discussion, it 
is passed and used to frighten the Congressman. He does not 
hear from the other side, and unthinkingly he commits himself 
to a program before he has heard discussions or debates on the 
subject. 

The Navy has its uses in peace as well as in war. 

If we understand the characteristics of the nations of the 
earth, we know that it will be many years before they will ac- 
cept the doctrine of comity and brotherly love. 

The influence which a competent Navy has upon our foreign 
commercial trade is underestimated. 

I entered a port in Spain some years ago and was told that 
it was the first time in over 30 years that an American Gov- 
ernment vessel had entered that harbor. Our flag attracted at- 
tention; merchants spoke to me about it. That one visit made 
a trade opening for our country. 

And so it is throughout the world. 

If we are to have a successful merchant marine to carry the 
surplus products of our Nation, the dignity of that merchant 
marine will be enhanced and advanced by an efficient Navy. 

The question of a disarmament in good faith is one thing, but 
there is another side of the question. We must have our sea 
patrols to ascertain whether it is being done in good faith 
or whether disarmament is merely a camouflage behind which 
other nations are preparing for war. 

We should know whether disarmament is being honestly 
brought about. The only way we can know is through the eyes 
of the Navy. It will not be deceived. 

Essentially the Navy to-day is a matter of science. 

Scientific naval warfare can not be perfected overnight or by 
the mustering of men, or by a draft. It takes years to build 
a battleship and months to build a cannon, and each year 
changes are coming. 

Not only ought the full ingenuity of the American people be 
applied to this subject, but every improvement made by for- 
eign nations should be examined and where found useful ap- 
plied to our own sea patrol 

This costs money, but the amount of money for maintenance 
is comparatively so small, the sense of security is so great, 
and an increased commerce so essential that we must preserve 
in the Navy that same efficiency, that same up-to-date equip- 
ment, that we expect from other departments of the Govern- 
ment, 

An efficient Navy has always been advocated by both of the 
great parties. 

Personally, in my votes in Congress I shall be guided largely 
by the scientific, intelligent reports made by experienced naval 
officers. This does not mean that I will favor large invest- 
ments in a competitive armament program, but that those 
things which we do shall be of the very best and of the very 
latest improvement. 

We need not fear the personnel of the Navy. Annapolis is 
probably the greatest university in the world. The officers 
who come out of Annapolis and serve in the Navy are selected 
from every congressional district in the United States. They 
are efficient, patriotic, and well trained. 

In matters which apply to the Navy, let us sometimes give 
consideration to skilled and trained advice and not be carried 
away by sentiment created by a propaganda which is ill-advised 
an uninformed. 

With the exception of our own Civil War, nearly all of our 
national struggles eame out of the sea. 

England's conduct upon the sea in her treatment of her 
colonies had as much to do with bringing on the Revolution as 


any other cause, and we must not forget that the American 
Army, through its heroic struggles, short of ammunition, short 
of food, short of clothes, found its ultimate success at York- 
town; and that outside of Yorktown floated the French Navy, 
which had just fought a drawn battle with the great English 
fleet in the West Indies and cut off the food supplies and hope 
of assistance for Cornwallis; so that in the ending of that 
heroie struggle it may be said with truth that it was warships 
on the sea that brought it to a successful conclusion. 

Out of the sea came the War of 1812. It was again the 
treatment of our citizens upon the high seas that brought on 
that war. 

Across the sea came the trouble—at least, one of the great 
causes of the Mexican War, by encouragement given to Mexico 
by oversea potentates. 

From an island near our shores—a day’s sailing by the sea— 
is Cuba, and out of Cuba (the sea island) came the cause of 
the war with Spain. 

Out of the sea came at least the immediate and legal causes 
of the war with Germany and Austria. 

While we fought the war that democracy might survive 
throughout the world, it was the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the German blockade at sea which gave us the right to 
enter. 

God grant that there will never be another war; but if it 
comes, it will come out of the sea. 

We have taken over the guardianship of the Philippines, 
whose little brown men are our wards, and there are other 
little brown men on the other side of the Pacific who would 
like to take our place, 

There is the strategic point of Hawali, halfway between 
North America and Asia, which may be the scene of the 
greatest naval battle in the world. 

There is Alaska, our new and developing territory, where 
we are building railroads, opening mines, developing farms, 
and preparing it for a great civilization. It can only be 
reached by the sea. 

On our Atlantic coast our relations with Cuba are almost 
those of a sister State. 

Porto Rico belongs to us. To-day American marines are 
keeping the peace and instilling respect for law and order in 
Haiti. 

To the south, the great Panama Canal holds the key to 
North and South America, and is the short link that ties the 
Atlantic and the Pacific 

With the great Atlantic seaboard and the great Pacific 
seaboard open to attack, the part that the Navy plays in the pro- 
tection of our Nation can be at once understood. 

American's first line of defense will always be its State De- 
partment and diplomacy; but the second line and immediately 
back of the State Department is the Navy. 

The Navy carries our diplomatic correspondence abroad; it 
preserves the dignity and the prestige of our Nation in times of 
peace. In time of war, it is the first-line defense. No foreign 
foe can ever hope to reach America without first defeating our 
Navy upon the sea. 

Our friendly neighbor to the north and our friendly neighbor 
to the south are wholly impotent to even alarm the serenity of 
our country in ease of war. To create a situation which would 
cause any apprehension, it would be necessary for these neigh- 
bors to import large armies from Europe or Asia, and these 
armies could not come if we maintain the efficiency of our 
Navy. 

The citizen of the great Middle West may say “In the heart 
of the country we do not need a Navy.” Let me say to him: 
While an invading army would have difficulty crossing the 
Alleghenies on the east or the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
the true course of invasion would be up the Mississippi 
from New Orleans or down the Mississippi from the Great 
Lakes. 

It was up the Mississippi that came the Spaniards, with 
their sword d and their cross, and it was down the Mississippi 
that came the Jesuit fathers, from the Great Lakes, and if an 
invading army ever reaches the center of our continent it will 
be along the lines traveled by the early Spaniard and the early 
French. 

When we invited England and Japan to join with us in a 
naval holiday for 10 years on a 5-5-3 basis, many people pre- 
sumed that this meant that Great Britain and Japan, joining 
with the United States, would reduce the size of their navies 
upon this agreed ratio. 

This agreement did not do this. It merely limited the build- 
ing of what is called capital ships, the giant monsters of a 
navy. It does not curtail the buliding of cruisers, second-class 
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battleships, submarines, airplanes, and the newer engines of 
war. It was a limitation solely and exclusively upon the big 
monsters. 

The question whether these capital-ships are to-day the most 
efficient instruments of war is debatable. Necessarily limited 
in number, they may be destroyed by one bomb from a bombing 
plane. ; 

Scientific men differ on this subject. 

It may be that the fast cruiser, the submarine, and the air- 
plane may make the most effective instruments of war, and 
there are no limitations under the 5-5-3 agreement upon their 
building by any of the nations of the earth. 

It is well for the American public to understand this matter 
clearly and to know that the 5-5-3 agreement is only a very 
small part of the question of efficient naval equipment. 

What do we want for our Navy? Not that it shall be the 
greatest in number of ships or men, but that it shall be for its 
size, ship for ship, gun for gun, man for man, the most 
efficient in the world. So efficient, in fact, that if it is neces- 
sary to fight our 5 can whip the other. Or, better still, that our 
5 can whip the other 8. 

This will never be necessary if we let the other 5 and the 
other 3 know that while we have no disposition to fight, if it 
comes we have the efficiency that spells victory. 

Political history shows that from Washington to Coolidge 
the long line of Presidents, both Democratic and Republican, 
the traditional policy of all of our Presidents and both of our 
great political parties has been for an efficient Navy. And I 
was much impressed when reading the words of that great 
chieftain of union labor, Samuel Gompers, speaking for the 
laboring men of this country in eulogistic terms for an efficient 


Navy. 

In the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific and in the repub- 
lies to the south of us American trade is growing by leaps and 
bounds. War conditions in Europe have made new customers 
for our people and, strange as it may seem to an American 
with his traditions of peace, the Navy goes with trade in a 
large number of countries. 

The bluejacket on shore breeds respect, respect begets con- 
fidence, and confidence brings customers. So that I personally 
am convinced that much of our peaceful trade is effected in a 
large degree by the American flag that flies in the ports of our 
customers. 

The immediate subject before the House is not to increase the 
size of our Navy, but, under the international agreement with 
England and Japan, the so-called 5-5-3 agreement, we are 
asked by the trained officers of the Navy, men who have 
devoted their entire liyes to the study of the subject, to make 
our 5 a perfect and efficient 5. That is all this bill means. 

Is there a red-blooded man or woman in all America who 
wants our 5 to be a 4 or a 3? 

The money for this improvement will not be paid out im- 
mediately; it will take six years to make our 5 the perfect 5. 

We do not want more ships than other nations, but those we 
have must be the “last minute” in perfection. 

I have no apologies for voting for taxpayers to pay to make 
our 5 the best 5 in the world. Let us save in other direc- 
tions. We are seeking foreign markets for our surplus products. 
We expect to carry this surplus production in American bot- 
toms; in ships flying the American flag, and in each port in 
the world where England flies her flag and where Japan flies 
hers our merchants, our farmers, our beef growers, and manu- 
facturers want to see the union jack on a cruiser which can 
travel as fast, shoot as fast and as far as any other nation 
represented in the disarmament conference. 

Too many men crossed the ocean during the World War, too 
many men wore the Government uniform, to let the mollycod- 
dies control or the pacifists direct a Navy program, which, in 
its last analysis, now means only equality. 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks I insert an address delivered by me on May 
27, 1924, at Washington, D. C., before the Twentieth Annual 
Conference on Child Labor, on the subject “ What kind of a 
child labor law should Congress pass,” which is as follows: 

Wat KIND oF A CHILD LABOR LAW SHOULD CONGRESS Pass? 

The child labor law which should be enacted, if the amendment 
passes, ought to make concrete the purposes of the amendment that 
the Federal law should fix minimum standards and the States should 
be enabled to (1) cooperate with the Federal Government in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the Federal standards, and (2) pass 
and enforce State laws fixing higher standards and standards along 
different lines from those of the Federal laws. 


We could probably not expect a Federal law to embody the highest 
standards which any one State has enacted but would attempt to 
establish such relatively conservative minimum provisions as public 
opinion throughout the country would generally indorse as an Amer- 
ican standard. 


1, WHAT ARB THE POSSIBLE NATIONAL MINIMUM STANDARDS? 


“What are the minimum standards which public opinion in the 
United States to-day would incorporate in a Federal statute?” will be 
the practical question before Congress. In spite of great diversities 
in the child labor laws of the 48 States, the developing tendencies in 
the various States are clear. In general, the laws set up standards 
as to age, education, and physical fitness which a child must attain 
before he can be employed in certain specified occupations; they regu- 
late the hours during which he may work during the first few years 
of employment; and they prohibit him from working at certain haz- 
ardous occupations. The enforcement of these laws is through a work- 
permit system, usually administered by the local public-school officials, 
and throngh inspection of places of employment by representatives of 
the departments of labor, 


1. AGE STANDARD 


With reference to an age standard, public opinion in the majority 
of the States has resulted in the enactment of laws fixing an age 
minimum of 14 years or over for work in factories, stores, and numer- 
ous other kinds of employment in which the hazards are not regarded 
as unusually great, and an age minimum of 16, and for some occupa- 
tions in many States 18 and even 21 years of age in employment in 
occupations which are recognized as specially dangerous to life or 
limb or injurious to health or morals, 

A considerable number of these States have exemptions of one kind 
or another permitting children under 14 years of age to work under 
certain conditions in mills and factories, and it is in part because of 
these inequalities that we believe that Federal legislation is needed. 
For example, while 45 of the 48 States have a nominal minimum age 
of 14 for work in factories only 28 States have a minimum age of 14 
in both factories and canneries, without exemptions, which was the 
standard set by the former Federal laws. The overwhelming tendency 
as indicated by present-day legislation is undoubtedly in fayor of a 
minimum at least as high as 14 years. The two Federal laws held 
unconstitutional established a 14-year minimum, without exemptions, 
for work in factories, mills, canneries, workshops, and manufacturing 
establishments. 

Because of the fact that its authority was based upon the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce it was possible 
to include under the first Federal child labor law only industries the 
products of which were subject to shipment from State to State, and 
the provisions of the second Federal law were patterned directly upon 
the first. Many occupations recognized to be just as much in need of 
control as these—for example, stores and offices—were thus, of neces- 
sity, unaffected by the former Federal laws. To what extent the ap- 
plication of a future Federal law should be extended to cover these 
other occupations can not be determined in detail at the present time, 
but here again the law should properly follow the prevailing tendency 
found in the State laws. Certain occupations, such as farm work and 
housework in or about the child’s own home, to which at the present 
time few State laws specifically apply, should not be included in any 
Federal law which would be enacted upon the ratification of the 
amendment, 

With reference to an age limit for especially hazardous occupa- 
tions, many States have already fixed a minimum age of at least 16 
years for employment in specified occupations other than work in 
mines and quarries, the only occupations to which the 16-year age 
minimum of the former Federal laws applied. It might be, therefore, 
that public opinion would require of Congress the extension of this 
provision to some additional occupations, the extra hazardous nature 
of which has been proved beyond doubt, but from the dangers of 
which some States still deny protection to their children. Examples 
of such occupations are those in which poisonous acids are used, or in 
which injurious gases or dusts are produced, work in blast furnaces, 
operating dangerous machinery such as power presses and steam 
engines. 

2, MAXIMUM HOURS OF NIGHT WORK 

The principle of the 8-hour day and 6-day week and of the pro- 
hibition of night work for minors under 16 employed in mills and 
factories which were written into the first and second Federal laws 
would probably form an integral part of a new Federal statute, 
although it would seem desirable in addition to limit the working week 
to 44 hours, thereby insuring to the children a Saturday half holiday, 
as is done by the new child labor law of Virginia. The 44-hour week, 
in fact, is beginning to be recognized in progressive industries as a 
desirable minimum, not only for children but adults. 

If, as has been suggested, the minimum-age standards are extended 
to cover a wider range of occupations than was possible under the 
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former Federal Jaws, any provisions enacted relating to maximum 
hours of labor and to night work should likewise apply to a larger 
group of occupations. 

8. EDUCATIONAL AND PHYSICAL STANDARDS 


While no educational or physical requirements were incorporated. in 
the first two Federal laws, the tendencies of State legislation along 
these lines are so clear that there is likely to be a demand for the 
inclusion of some conservative minima along these lines in a new 
Federal law. Thirty-eight States have some sort of an educational 
minimum and 29 either a mandatory or an optional physical minimum. 

The need for an educational minimum was especially brought out 
while the first child labor law was in effect, In the first five States 
in which Federal certificates of age were issued by the Children's 
Bureau (four of which are still in 1924 among the States having no 
educational minimum and one of which has no educational require- 
ments other than a certain amount of school attendance in the pre- 
erding year) more than half of the 19,696 children receiving Federal 
certificates (56.2 per cent) were in or below the fourth grade, 8.2 
per cent had not gone beyond the first grade, and 188 children had 
never been to school at all. On the other hand only 2.9 per cent were 
in the eighth grade and 1.3 per cent in the ninth or higher grades 
when they applied for certificates. (Administration of the First Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law, Children's Bureau Publication No. 78, p. 42, 
1921.) 

In addition, the record of the United States as to illiteracy com- 
pares unfavorably with that of other civilized countries According 
to a statement published by the National Educational Association 
“the latest figures made available by Mrs. Cora Wison Stewart, chair- 
man of the illiteracy commission, show that the United States ranks 
tenth among the advanced nations of the world in its percentage 
of illiteracy.” 


Country Percentage 
German 0.2 
Denmar' 2 
Switzerland SAS EE, E a RA ESER NE -5 
RS PE A N SEA -6 
Norway rr TT—T——— — 1.0 
Sweden —... I CAN: OF 
poe LE Oe A e 
England and Wales S BY: 
France AMEE BIASES: 4.9 
United States a — 80 


It would seem that in a new Federal law an educational standard 
of completion of perhaps the fourth or fifth or sixth grade ought to 
be possible as a beginning. Half the States already have a sixth- 
grade standard or higher. 

Enforcement of a physical fitness standard, it is true, presents 
greater administrative, difficulty. Great progress, however, has been 
made in recent years in the child health fied, and as the need of 
protecting the health of young people during the adolescent period is 
so obvious, it is to be hoped that such a standard can be included. 
Such reports of physical examinations of children going to work as 
are available indicate that from approximately one-third to two- 
thirds of the children examined have physical defects which should 
be corrected before the children go to work. 


11. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Finally, I want to speak very briefly about the administrative pro- 
visions of the law. ‘These are of fundamental importance, since the 
method of administration will determine whether the children really 
get the benefits of any legislation which may be enacted. It is im- 
portant that the State enforcement machinery be strengthened and 
developed, not only to cooperate in the enforcement of the Federal 
law, but also to enforce all State standards which may be higher or 
lower but are not in direct conflict with the Federal standards. Under 
the first Federal act, all State officials charged by statute with the 
administration of a State child labor law were commissioned to assist 
in the enforcement of the Federal act and much assistance was given 
by State inspectors in connection with the Federal enforcement pro- 
gram. Effective and sincere cooperation of State officers in enforcing 
the Federal standards can, it is believed, be secured if the Federal 
act makes possible acceptance of work certificates issued by State 
authorities and allows the State officers to initiate prosecution under 
the Federal law if they desire to take certain cases into the Federal 
courts. This was possible under the two former acts. The Conference 
ef State Labor Officials, which met last week in Chicago, has again 
gone on record as to the usefulness of such resources both in increas- 
ing respect for existing State standards and in educating the public 
to the importance of strengthening State machinery. 

State experience has demonstrated that only if no child is employed 
without a work certificate, and if no work certificate is issued except 
upon reliable evidence that the child is legally qualified to work, will 
the age, educational, and physical standards of a child labor law be 
evenly and uniformly evforced. With a good certifieating system, in- 
spection serves as little more than a reenforcement of respect for 
the certificate by both employer and child. To avoid the expense and 
incouvenience to the child, the employer, and the Goverument, of a 


double-certificate system, it is important that the law we are to pass 
when this amendment is ratified should make possible that the Federal 
authorities may, wherever possible, accept State certificates for the 
purposes of the Federal act. 

In other words, I see in this amendment the foundation for Federal 
and State cooperation in the protection of American children. The 
resources of both will not give to American children more than we 
owe them. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY ALWAYS HAS BEEN THE CHAMPION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech, 
which will be delivered by my colleague, the Hon. Tom D. Mc- 
Krown, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Winfield, Kans., on June 12, 1924: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the birth of the Democratic 
Tarty in this Republic was a natural result of conditions of those 
times. 

The Democratic Party began its career as the party of the masses. 
The times and traditions of government of that day were unfavor- 
able to the masses, and it was the task of the Democratic Party to 
change those laws and traditions so as to give the citizen the posses- 
sion of his just rights. 

Thomas Jefferson said of the party that “the cherishment of the 
people was its principles.” 

One of the great outstanding features of the Democratic Party is 
that it sprang from no particular policy but from the elemental and 
embracing conception of equal rights to all; that this has uniformly 
been its unchanging doctrine; that its attitude toward conditions and 
questions has characteristically been so independent of special class 
control or favor as to render it a party unattractive to selfish inter- 
ests, as well as undesirable to people who believe in the old theory 
that the Government is the heritage of the rich, the well born, and 
the able.” 

Without this party the great Bill of Rights would never have been 
placed in the Constitution. 

It was founded by Jefferson, the great lover of mankind, and through 
all of its 133 years it has been the champion of human rights and 
human liberty. For over 40 years it was returned to power by the 
people of the country at each election by enormous majorities, and 
only lost its control in American politics when its leaders, like Stephen 
A. Douglas, failed to champion the great moral question of his day. 
This Iack of moral leadership on his part when he said, “It was im- 
material whether you vote the slavery question up or down,” that lost 
the Democratic Party the support and confidence of the people of the 
United States. 

Some of the principles of the party which have become axiomatic 
are: 

“Equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to none; 
implicit confidence in the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves; that the will of the majority shall rule, and that this 
is the natural law of society and the only sure guidance of the 
rights of men.” 

The Democratic Party has championed from the outset of its his- 
tory— 

“ Supremacy of the civil over the military authority; economy in 
public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the honest 
payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the public faith; 
encouragement of agriculture and of commerce, its handmaid; the 
diffusion of information, and the arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of person 
under the protection of the habeas corpus; and trial by jury im- 
partially selected.” 

These are some of the things for which our forefathers died and 
for which our starved and half-clad soldiers of the Revolution left 
their bloody footprints upon the snow of Valley Forge. These are some 
of the heritages handed to us by the founders and the adherents of 
this great political party that bas existed longer than any other politi- 
cal party in the history of the world. 

In 1828 the decisive success of Andrew Jackson at the polls was at 
the hands of the plain, common people, because an aristocracy had 
arisen in the older States consisting of the aristocratic landowners of 
the South and the professional aristocrats of New England, both of 
which smacked of the Old World taste for privilege and for authority; 
but fn the election of the militant and progressive Democrat, Andrew 
Jackson, the common people returned into power. 

Andrew Jackson was the first President at whose inauguration the 
commen people attended en masse and felt welcome to erter the 
White House with freedom. He won the greatest fight for the Ameri- 
can people as against predatory interest in control of the Government 
that has ever been won in the history of American politics. His vie- 
tory over the United States Bank has never been paralleled. That 
institution was taking advantage of the special privileges granted it 
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by the Government to grind its wealth out of the people. Old Andy 
put the crooks out of business and restored the people to their rights. 

There have been many fights staged since that day for the people 
against special privilege, but no victory so overwhelming has ever been 
won for the people in such a contest. 

That great Democrat had a stormy career, but won immortal fame 
as the champion of the people's rights, and may his ashes rest in 
peace, 

The Republican Party had its birth in opposition to human slavery, 
and commenced its career as a great moral factor, but shortly after 
its origin it departed from the high ideals that gave it birth and 
became a party of materialism, and began immediately to degenerate 
into a party of patronage and special privilege. 

The Republican Party after it abandoned the high principles upon 
which it was established became the recipient of great monetary 
-contributions for its political campaigns, and the contributors fol- 
lowing the instinct of all selfish interests made contributions to the 
Republican Party because If was in power, with full confidence that 
the contribution would return like “bread cast upon the water,” 
but not many days hence. 

The Republican Party surrendered to the control of the selfish and, 
having adopted a policy of placing property above people and the dol- 
lar above the man, this policy led ultimately to corruption and fraud. 

Shortly after the election in 1872 there was an outbreak of scan- 
dals which were brought to light through investigating committees 
of the Congress of the United States. 

I wish to mention the Credit Mobilier scandal, in which it was shown 
at the hearings before the committee that shares of stock in a cor- 
poration formed to construct the Union Pacific Railroad had been 
disposed of to Members of both Houses of Cengress to secure friendly 
legislation for the construction of the railroad. 

When the Democrats won the House of Representatives a “ whisky 
ring” was discovered, in which, through collusion between distillers 
and revenue officers, the Government had been defrauded out of mil- 
lions of dollars, and which ended in the trial of numerous persons, 
among them the private secretary of President Grant who, however, 
was acquitted, and this was followed by the impeachment of the 
Secretary of War for selling a post tradership at Fort Sill, and he 
escaped conviction by resigning. 

This condition in the Government at that time can be compared 
with conditions of the Government at the present time. ~ 

As to those conditions I call your attention to the speech of Senator 
Hoar, a Republican Senator, made on May 6, 1876, in which he said: 

“My own public life bas been a very brief and insignificant 
one, extending little beyond the duration of a single term of 
senatorial office. But in that brief period I have seen fiye judges 
of a high court of the United States driven from office by threats 
of impeachment for corruption or maladministration. I have 
heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when the United States 
presented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world 
in generous competition in the arts of life the only product of 
her institutions in which she surpassed all others beyond ques- 
tion was her corruption, I have seen the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the House, now a distinguished mem- 
ber of this court, rise in his place and demand the expulsion 
of four of his associates for making sale of their official privi- 
lege of selecting the youths to be educated at our great military 
school. When the greatest railroad of the world, binding to- 
gether the continent and uniting the two great seas which wash 
our shores, was finished I have seen our national triumph and 
exultation turned to bitterness and shame by the unanimous re- 
ports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and one 
here—that every step of that mighty enterprise had been taken 
in fraud, I have heard in highest places the shameless doctrines 
avowed by men grown old in public office that the true way by 
which power should be gained in the Republic is to bribe the 
people with the offices created for their service and the true end 
for which it should be used when gained is the promotion of selfish 
ambition and the gratification of personal revenge. I have heard 
that suspicion haunts the footsteps of the trusted companions 
of the President.” 

No Democrat has ever been compelled in the history of the party to 
draw such a pictare of a Democratic administration, 

The control of the Government is a secondary matter as compared 
with the basis of government, because the basis of government rests 
upon the spirit and course of political parties in their declarations of 
public policy. It is not a conclusive reason to place a party in power 
simply because it may be competent, but the policy of the party must 
also be for the best interests of the masses of the people. One of the 
greatest tests of a party is its ability to react from defeat and to main- 
tain its integrity and opposition, 

Although the Democratic Party went to successive defeat from the 
day of James Buchanan to that of Grover Cleveland, yet it was able to 
keep its party organization intact and to disclose the corruption of the 
Republican Party in power, 


Grover Cleveland was maligned and abused for the panic which 
occurred in his second administration, but for which his administration 
was not responsible. He was discredited because his administration 
failed to grasp the needs of the masses and to check the greed of the 
money power. The present situation in the United States is very 
similar to those days. 

After 16 long years of Republican misrule, through a split in the 
Republican Party, the Democrats returned into power nationally 
through the election of that greatest exponent of democracy, Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Under his leadership the Democratic Party wrote its greatest his- 
tory, and under his leadership many humanitarian laws were enacted 
protecting labor in her rights, the farmer in his pursuits, and industry 
in its progress. No law for the benefit of the masses of the people 
during all of the 40 years the Republican Party controlled the Govern- 
ment was written upon the statute books of the Nation. 

In all of their unjust criticisnr leveled at the Democratic Party the 
Republican Party upon assuming full control of the Government never 
dared to repeal a single one of these beneficent laws. 

On the outbreak of the war President Wilson became the Commander 
in Chief of the Armies and Navy of the United States. He success- 
fully conducted the greatest war this country ever engaged in, and 
under him the soldiers of the United States never lost a battle and 
never suffered defeat. 

After the conflict was over and the armistice was signed he under- 
took the gigantic problem of trying to safeguard the peace of Europe 
and the world, and through his masterful efforts and great mind 
there was written a treaty at Versailles which will challenge the 
thought and admiration of men yet unborn. 

He gave his life for the liberty of the world and the preservation 
of its peace. His traducers can rail, but no words from tongue or pen 
can eyer detract from the effulgent halo that will hang over the name 
Woodrow Wilson among all people of the earth throughout all of the 
ages. 

Certain protected manufacturers heve contributed enormous sums 
to the Republican campaign fund, and the amounts have grown from 
campaign to campaign until it has become an enormous amount. 

In return the Republican Party has espoused the cause of high 
protective tariff as one of its fundamental principles of government, 
a policy which grants special privileges to these contributing indus- 
tries of the country, aud thus gave them the opportunity to levy 
tribute on the masses of their fellow citizens. It is a policy of in- 
justice, a thing which destroys all self-reliance, one of our funda- 
mental purposes of government, and when carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion means the prohibition of all imports from foreign countries. 

Immediately after coming into power in-1920 the Republican Party, 
in order to help the campaign contributors, passed the most infamous 
robber tariff bill, known as the Fordney-McCumber bill, that has ever 
been fostered upon a free people. It robs the cradle and the grave. It 
takes tribute to the amount of over $3,000,000,000 a year from Amer- 
ican citizens and only puts $500,000,000 in the United States Treasury: 
thus it requires our poor relations in the Old World to pay a 
goodly portion of our own taxes. 

Quoting from Mr. H. E. Miles, chairman of the Fair Tariff League: 

“The present tarif hits women and farmers harder than any; 
it erueilles these two groups, farmers and women—farmers, by 
reducing the purchasing power of their products until ‘the 
farmer's dollar is a 75-cent dollar,’ and by severely restricting 
their foreign markets; women, by declaring everything they wear 
a luxury and taxing it as if its purchase were a sin. It would 
compel women to dress as severely as men, ignoring the require- 
ment of all the ages that women adorn themselyes with things 
of modest beauty for the joy of the world and as an outward 
token of their inner loveliness. It is brutal to tax their things 
from 60 to 90 per cent, leaving only the rich to use beautiful 
things from abroad of slight initial cost, and to make American 
retail prices sometimes five times the foreign costs. 

“As an illustration of this infamous Dill, I call attention to an 
example: 

“Two gowns purchased in Paris for $52.50 each were brought 
to Chicago by an importer, and it cost him a tariff of $58.50 per 
gown, in addition to a transportation charge of $4, The gowns 
were offered at retail in Chicago for $150 each, so that the manu- 
facturer in this country received $58.50 protection on each gown, 
or $6 more than the original cost of the gown in Paris. 

“The present tariff is a betrayal of the principle of honest 
protection. It adds $216,000,000 to our annual sugar bill and 
$300,000,000 to our wool clothing. 

„It doubles the previous adequate duty on many common 
ginghams used for aprons, shirts, and dresses. It adds $4 to 
$5 each, or $120,000,000, to women’s tweed coats and suits, of 
which 30,000,000 are bought annually, All told, it adds annually 
$2,500,000,000 to the prices of the general merchandise that fills 
our stores, 
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“This tariff is a principal reason why, as Prof. Irvin Fisher 
says, a $20-a-week salary goes no further now than $12 before 
the war. 

“Tt has about as much relation to fair protection as robbery to 
honest work.” 

The Democratic Party has always stood for revenue for support of 
the Government, and it believes in tariff for revenue purposes, but it 
is unutterably opposed to giving special privileges to special interests 
of the country by granting them an unreasonable protective tariff rate, 

Through political parties is the only way a citizen can render service 
to one’s country. This is the readiest and most effective means. The 
people do their political work through the agency of political parties; 
then it follows that political parties are the potent factors in develop- 
ing political career. 

Men as a rule inherit to a large measure their politics from their 
father or grandfather, but not so with the women of to-day. The 
voting job was suddenly awarded her, and the first thing that women 
desire to know when permitted to enter the political arena is “ how 
to vote right.” 

Therefore the women of the Nation should affiliate with the party 
of their choice and exercise their political activity in and through 
some political party. An understanding of what the differences are 
between the political parties should determine which one to be aligned 
with and supported. 

The Democratic Party should appeal to the women of the country 
on account of its unwavering stand for the rights of humanity. Every 
great humanitarian law written upon the statute books of the United 
States has been first championed by the Democratic Party and in 
nearly every instance written into the law by the hands of its law- 
makers. 

The great task of the Democratic Party is to develop and maintain 
a high quality of citizenship, and in this task it appeals to the women 
of America, who have always been strenuous and constant champions 
of good morals and good government. 

Women who are broad and unselfish in their love for the human race 
are more susceptible to the attractions of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The Democratic Party appeals to the women of America, because it 
stands for those things in public life which require unselfishness, 
courage, vision, and cleanness on the part of its public officers. It is 
opposed to special privileges; it is opposed to extravagant expendi- 
tures of money; it favors all those beneficent laws for the uplift and 
the betterment of unfortunate human beings and for the education and 
well-being of the whole of the American people. 

Of course, Adam blamed all his troubles on Eve, but it is some 
consolation to the women of the world that Eve did not eat the 
apple because it was good to look upon and pleasant to the eye, but 
because it would make her wise. It evidently did make her wise, 
and she has transmitted that wisdom on down to her daughters 
through the ages, because ever since that time Adam has performed 
with great docility and uncomplainingly whatever task she has set 
him at, and no doubt this was one of the reasons that man postponed 
so long the granting of political rights to the women of the country. 

One of the characteristics of the woman in politics is that she 
believes that political officeholders and political parties ought to stand 
for what they say they stand for, and for that reason woman should 
require that the political party of her choice should show a history of 
unchanging principles and faithful discharge of public duties. 

Therefore the women of our country who are moved by unselfishness 
and who have contributed so much to the world and whose vision is 
not circumscribed by a little ward or precinct, but looking to the 
general welfare of the great masses of 110,000,000 people, must be 
moved and induced to affiliate and support enthusiastically the party 
that stands for such principles. 

The entire leadership of the present Republican Party has demon- 
strated its inability to meet the emergencies now upon them or to 
carry on a fixed program of constructive legislation. They have not 
been able to pass any legislation for the relief of the very depressing 
conditions now encountered by the American farmer, and although the 
President in his message to the Congress the first day it was organized 
urged upon it the necessity of some legislation regulating the transpor- 
tation rates throughout the Nation, yet the Senate of the United 
States wrangled for weeks trying to elect a chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

This reminds me of an incident that occurred in Oklahoma a few 
days after its admission into the Union. 

When Oklahoma was admitted into the Union nearly every male 
citizen over the age of 21 was running for office; any man that could 
receive the total yote of the office seekers could count on being elected. 
At the first term of the court held in Coal County it was my pleasure 
to attend and assist in the trial of the first case. The judge was new, 
the officers were all new, and it was a new experience to the jury; and 
so after a delay the jury was empaneled, the case was tried, the court 
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instructed the jury, and they retired. The jury, after being out several 
hours, were recalled by the judge, who inquired to know what the 
trouble was that they had not agreed upon a verdict and said that “If 
it is a matter of law, I will be glad to give you assistance by further 
instructions.” One of the jurors spoke up and said, ‘Your honor, we 
have been unable so far to elect a foreman.” 

The recent disclosures in Washington are calculated to shock the con- 
fidence of the American people in the Government itself; but the Ameri- 
can people will discriminate between the great principles of the Ameri- 
can Government and the shortcomings of those who are intrusted tem- 
porarily in power. 

No wonder the Republican press is raising the cry that the Senate 
is wasting its time because day after day reveals some new and un- 
heard-of scandal—some breach of trust of the American people. Un- 
fortunately the investigation is payed with falsehood upon falsehood. 
It is the failure to be able to obtain all the truth that is so shocking 
to the American people. 

In one instance we have the owner of two of the great daily papers 
of the country trying to deliberately mislead the committee and put 
them on a false trail, who boldly admits his infamy and says he did it 
for a friend. 

We have another officeholder whom it is proven attempted to frame 
a story through which to permit a guilty man to escape. 

Another “whisky-ring” scandal is being uncoyered and unearthed. 
The Shipping Board under investigation and testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee disclose that auctioneers under the War 
Department were paid as high as $4,000 a day when the results of 
their efforts only brought the Government 12 per cent of the original 
cost of the property sold. On every hand are to be found survivors 
of the great World War who are needing hospitalization, medicine, 
and treatment who are denied any relief by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
while on the other hand the testimony discloses that there has been 
wasted through corruption and fraud millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money that had been set aside for building of hospitals for 
these unfortunate ones. Thank God, the finger of suspicion or accu- 
sation during these investigations has never been pointed to any 
Democratic official. 

We find a Republican Heuse of Representatives passing a soldiers’ 
bonus bill with only 40 minutes’ debate, without a right to anrend 
it under a suspension of the rules; while they will waste an hour of 
debate to determine whether some officer’s salary should be raised. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the disclosures at Washington have con- 
vinced the American people that if the Democratic Party desires to 
succeed at the coming election it must select as its standard bearer 
some man who is progressive in his ideas, clean in his life, and upon 
whose character and integrity there is not a spot or a blemish. 

Like Diogenes of old, the American people will cry for an “honest 
man,“ and it is the duty of the men and women of America to see 
to it that eyerything possible may be done to put into office honest 
men and women, God-fearing men and women, those who have vision, 
men and women of affairs and of ability, to the end that the great 
masses of the people of this great Nation may break the fetters that 
have heretofore bound them and redeem the Republic from the “ rule 
of naterialism” and make it the rule of the people.” 

The Democratic defeat of 1920 was a reaction from the Great War. 
It is just as dangerous to stop a war suddenly as to start one. When 
the war came to a close many of our citizens were excited to a high 
degree; they were working under tense conditions; they were nervous, 
excited, and extravagant, 

We have scarcely yet, six years since it closed, reached normal 
conditions. One thing that came ont of that war has been over- 
looked by the Republican Party and that is a new era in the world 
on account of the great inventions that have conquered transit and 
communication, which have so closely associated the people of the 
world until it is one great neighborhood, and the interests of one 
country is the interests of another, and the danger to one is the 
danger to all 

The policy of isolation followed by the Republican Party is as sane 
as to say that the hands will have nothing to do with the feet. It 
will destroy the foreign trade of this great Nation and bring us at 
last the hatred of the world. 

The present Republican Congress has been reactionary to the ex- 
treme, It has been the rule of Massachusetts. 

Senator LODGE, the leader in the Senate; Mr, GILLETT, Speaker of 
the House; and Mr. Coolidge in the White House. 

That has been a total failure of sympathy for the great basic in- 
dustry—agriculture. 

The Army and Navy had to have their usual share of the taxpayers’ 
money. But the worst thing that happened, in my opinion, was the 
repudiation of the Disarmament Conference held at the solicitation of 
President Harding by the passage of a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizing appropriations for more than a hundred million 
dollars to build more warships when the Government, under the peace 
conference, had scrapped over $700,000,000 of ships on the ways. 
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This ‘breach of faith with the worid will lead us back into competi- 
tive «armaments, which is the breeding place of wars. The gun 
makers -are still busy with their business. They say the United 
States was mivied in the conference, but this is just an excuse to lay 
another burden of taxation on the taxpayers for the benefit of the 
war machine. 

The bill was "passed in the House of Representatives on the day 
before the McNary-Haugen bill was to be voted on. 

The war bill was all right, but the farmers’ measure was too 
socialistic. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, a very rich man, wrote a certain 
tax bil before the Congress met. It was heralded as a great tax- 
reducing measure, and the people could not understand why Congress 
refused to pass the bill the day the House was organized for business, 
just as soon as the morning prayer was over. Go study the Mellon 
bill as introduced and the tax bill as passed. Under the Mellon bill 
the majority of taxpayers of the Nation would have received a redue- 
tion of at least 25 per cent, while the millionaires would receive a 
reduction of 50 per cent, but under the bill as it passed the majority 
ef taxpayers ‘received 50 per eent reduction and ‘the millionaires 265 
per cent reduction. 

The Rules Committee is an all-powerful committee. The conserva- 
tives held control of this committee. On numerous occasions they 
refused rules for legislation beneficial to the farmer and laborer, but 
reported out measures for the special-interest crowd. On one occasion 
they denied a farm relief measure rule, but on the same day granted 
a rule to consider à bill to buy Cape Cod Canal in Massachusetts for 
$11,500,000, which was ‘$5,000,000 more than was invested in the 
ditch, and nearly $9,000,000 more than the estimate of the Army 
engineer. 

There is a constant rumor in Washington that business men are 
going to beat the Congressmen who voted for the bonus and against 
the President. Well, I would advise ‘the business men to see who they 
are training with before they turn down the men who stood by the 
soldiers. ‘The great cry had its origin with the grafters, profiteers, 
and slackers who can be found all the way from Penobscot to Puget 
Sound. 

I prefer to take the side of soldiers who defended their country 
rather than the side of some who cheated their country in ber bour 
of peril. 

Instead ef econamy the party in power has given us extravagance. 
Instead of peace we are arming for war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in \conctusion let me say that it is the duty 
ef the Democratic Party to espouse and offer to the country honest 
men and women, and fair measures for their support, and to put 
country above party and humanity above the dollar, and preserve 
forever freedom and equal opportunity to all, the principles sọ ad- 
mirably expressed by Jefferson, exemplified by Jackson, and immor- 
talized by Woodrow Wilson. 


TEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Pratt, for three days, on account of business closing 
an estate. 

To Mr. Grnsox, at the request of Mr. Frxrrwoon, for four 
days, on account of a speaking engagement, 

To Mr. Dovehrox, for five days, on account of impo 
business, 


RECESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
stand in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock 
and 4 minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
B p. m. by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Sanpers of Indiana]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I believe that to-night is set 
aside for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar 
unobjected to. I ask unanimous consent that the bills be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
‘vania asks unanimous consent that the bills be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Ea EDMONDS. I believe we start with No. 119 on the 
endar. 

2 a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE (PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of | 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 


H. R. 4460. An act authorizing payment to certain Red Lake 
Indians, out of the ‘tribal trust funds, for garden plats sur- 
rendered for school-farm use; d 

H. R. 5169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; 
H. R. 7109. An act to authorize acquisition of unreserved 
public lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of 
Washington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 8, 1877, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 714. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 4445. An act to amend section 115 of the act ef March 
8, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary ”; 

H. R. 6857. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman to the final roll of 
e Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, Seger jurisdiction, Okla- 

oma; 

H. R. 2879. An act to provide for the disposal af homestead 
allotments of deceased allottees within the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet title to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 5218. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
2 218 County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 

N. 

H. R. 3236. An act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
ee of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
oods ; 0 

H. R. 7500. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; 

H. R. 4481. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
exchange land formerly used as a site for the Point of Woods 
Range Lights, Mich., for other lands in the vicinity; and 

H. R. 5136. An act for the relief of Eva B. Sharon. 


RELIEF OF SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENTS, ALASKAN ENGINEERING COM- 
MISSION 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 226) for the relief of special disbursing 
agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, authorizing the 
payment of certain claims, and for other purposes, affecting 
the management of the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have been endeavoring to get certain further information as 
to some features of this joint resolution and have not yet se- 
cured it. For the present I am obliged to object. 


PERMISSION TO ACCEPT A STATUETTE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5661) granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift of a 
Sevres statuette entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” tendered 
by the President of the French Republic. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc, That Col. Harry F. Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, be authorized to accept a gift of a Sevres statu- 
ette entitled Le Courage Militaire,” tendered by His Excellency the 
President of the French Republic, and that the Department of State 
be permitted to deliver said statuette to the said Colonel Rethers. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, one word. I ‘served 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs for six years, and it was 


‘the policy of that committee and has been the polley of the 


country for the last quarter of a century not to accept this 
kind of gift from foreign nations to our citizenship. But I did 
not object to it and I will not object now. But that has been 
the custom and it is a good custom. It is for very good rea- 
sons. A very distinguished citizen made an argument before 
our committee 20 years ago that never has been answered and 
can not be answered. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Tf the gentleman will permit, of 
course, during the war an interchange of decorations was very 
frequent, and this is practically a-carry over from the war. 
Colonel Rethers was Chief of the Graves Registration Service, 
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who directed the whole operation of bringing back the whole 
42,000 dead and 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This is simply a precedent, and 
probably you will pass 100 bills giving permission to various 
gentlemen to receive gifts from foreign governments, which 
is a mistaken policy. 

Mr. BULWINKLHE. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In the last Congress we passed two 
of these bills, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Oore] went 
into this matter very carefully and he had all the precedents. 
Of course, the Constitution provides that they shall not be 
received unless by act of Congress. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a question of the policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There has been quite a number since 
this Government was created. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, You will find from 1904 to 1914 they 
did not accept any gifts from foreign governments. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

HAROLD KERNAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1218) for the relief of Harold Kernan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this measure? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to credit the account of 
Harold Kernan, now serving as captain, Twelfth Field Artillery, 
United States Army, in the sum of $3,426, with which said officer 
was charged for money stolen from an enlisted man serving under 
him, for which said officer was held responsible, while stationed at 
the city of Brest, France, in October, 1919. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ELY N. SONNENSTRAHL, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1330), for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Sonnenstrahl, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bili? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Nina L. Sonnenstrahl, as 
executrix of the estate of Ely N. Sonnenstrahl, deceased, late of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for such further sum as the said estate may be entitled 
to recover as added to the amount the said Ely N. Sonnenstrahl has 
already received for certain beans commandeered by the Navy Depart- 
ment at San Francisco, Calif., on or about February, 1918, may be 
Sued for and submitted to the United States District Court in and for 
the Eastern District of New York, and said court shall have juris- 
diction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or 
decree for such amount and costs, if any, as shall be found to be 
due against the United States in favor of said estate of Ely N. Sonnen- 
strahl, deceased, upon the same principles and measures of lability 
as in like cases under section 10 of the Lever Act and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
E. J. M’ALLISTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 6241) for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Lieut. E. J, McAllister, Tenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, the sum of $116.88, in full com- 
pensation for damages to automobile, resulting from collision with 
truck belonging to the United States Army, which occurred at Camp 
Bherman, Ohio, August 1, 1921, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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RELIEF OF CAPT. FRANK GEERE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8258) for the relief of Capt. Frank Geere. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 3 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow and credit in the 
accounts of Capt. Frank Geere, Quartermaster Corps (now major, 
Coast Artillery Corps), the sum of $127.86 now standing as a dis- 
allowance in his accounts on the books of the General Accounting 
Office, 

Sec, 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. 
Frank Geere, Quartermaster Corps (now major, Coast Artillery Corps), 
the sum of $29, being the amount found by him to be deficient in a 
shipment of $116,000 received on or about August 26, 1916, from the 
subtreasury at New Orleans, La., for which the said Captain Geere was 
accountable, and which amount of $29 he has refunded to the United 
States to make good the shortage in these public funds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


STEAMSHIP “ LEXINGTON ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
81) for the relief of the owners of the steamship Lezington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the claim of Colonial Navigation Co., 
owner of the American steamship Legington, against the United States 
for damages alleged to have been caused by collision .between said ves- 
sel and the United States submarine O-7 on the 6th day of October, 
1919, in the East River, N. Y., near Horns Hook, may be sued for by 
the owner of the said American steamship Lezington in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of New York, sitting as 
a court of admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
and to enter judgment or decree for the amount of such damages, in- 
cluding interest, and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against 
the United States in favor of the owner of the said American steam- 
ship Lerington, or against the owner of the said American steamship 
Levington in favor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such no- 
tice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United 
States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be 
the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


UNITED DREDGING co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
593) for the relief of the United Dredging Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, who 
is interested in this bill? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is a Senate bill, introduced by Senator 
SHEPPARD, Is there any question which the gentleman from 
Ohio would like to ask? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is identically the same as the bill that 
was just passed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is a bill which refers the question at issue 
to the United States district court for determination. 

Mr. BEGG. It is not the same as the bill just passed? 

Mr. BLANTON. It merely allows them to sue in the United 
States district court. 

Mr. BEGG. In this case the court of review found that the 
Government was not at fault. If the Government is not at fault 
why send them to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is the situation as to that claim; as I 
understand it: The original board of review found that the 
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Government was liable, and on appeal the department held the 
other way, but the Navy Department, when the bill was intro- 
duced, stated they had no objection to the matter being tried 
out in the United States district court. 

Mr, BEGG. Is it not a fact that the dredging company did 
not have any signals or buoys out showing they were working 
there; that the Government ship came along, and, so far as 
anybody could tell, had a clear channel? 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is stated, as I understand, that while there 
was not a signal there within the technical period, that did not 
have anything to do with the collision, and they so held. 

Mr. BEGG. But there was no collision. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Well, there was this fact: The destroyer, 
which had a tow behind it, came along and their anchor or 
cable caught the submarine cable of the dredge, which was 
working under contract with the United States Engineer 
Department in that harbor, and that threw the scows and tugs 
against the dredging boat. It is a clear case, it seems to me, 
and is one that the court should pass upon. The Navy De- 
2 has indicated it would have no objection to that be- 

g done. 

Mr. EDMONDS, It appeared to the committee that as long 
as there was a controversy between ‘the two reviewing bodies 
that this company should have the opportunity to go to court 
with the case and see who was really guilty. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call his attention to what Ad- 
miral Coontz, Acting Secretary of the Navy, said about this 
bill. On page 4 of the report the gentleman will find that he 
Says: 

It is believed that the dredging company is entitled to have its 
claim considered and determined by the Court of Claims. In view 
of the foregoing, it is recommended that the bill S. 3570 receive 
favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, R. E. Coontz, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


That was the reason I passed this bill; it was because 
Admiral Coontz recommended that it go to the Court of 
Claims; otherwise I would have objected to it myself. 

Mr. BEGG. Admiral Coontz also says that he finds the de- 
partment is not liable. 

Mr, BLANTON. He also said that as to the preceding bill. 
He said the Government was not liable, but he wanted it to go 
to the Court of Claims, have it tried out and determined there. 
He recommended the passage of the bill, and therefore I 
made no objection to it. I am always willing for a party to 
have a hearing in court, and I never object to a bill of that 
kind. 

Mr. BEGG. I will not object ‘to the bill this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the United Dredging Co, a 
corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Delaware, with its principal place of business in the city 
and State of New York, for damages caused to its plant in the harbor 
of San Diego, Calif., by the U. 8. S. Brant, on April 21, 1920, may be 
sued for and submitted to the United States District Court in and for 
the Southern District of California, sitting as a court of admiralty 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a 
judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, If any, 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the 
owners of said dredging plant, or against the owners of said dredging 
plant in favor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such 
notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may be provided by order of said court; and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

FRED W. STICKNEY AND H. A. REYNOLDS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8505) for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and H. A. Reynolds, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Fred W. Stickney aud H. A. 
Reynolds the sum of of $191.50, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, as compensation for the construction of 214 
rods of fence on the division line between the lands of said Fred W. 
Stickney and H. A. Reynolds and lands owned by the United States 
and occupied by ‘the Indians in Sherwood Valley, Calif., the said 
amount being one-half of the cost of said fence. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD S. SCHEIBE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4318) for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to this bill. It em- 
braced $20,004.50. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman from Texas reserve his 
objection? These stamps were destroyed by fire. 

Mr. BLANTON, How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It says so here, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment acknowledges that. 

Mr. BLANTON, There are so many of these claims of five 
and ten and fifteen and twenty and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and we have even passed one as high as $70,000. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But the gentleman remembers that those 
under $10,000 we do not see at all. They pay those in the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are too many of them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I agree with the gentleman fully, and we 
have a bill a little further along where we take notice of that 
fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let the party make a proper showing on 
these matters in court. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘These stamps were destroyed by a forest 
fire. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know there was a forest fire. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. In the other cases they were stolen and 
they went out into the market and people could buy them, but 
in this case they were wiped out entirely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
feel entirely satisfied about all these post-office claims that have 

through his committee? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am very much dissatisfied about a num- 
ber of ‘the cases growing out of rohberies of post offices, but I 
do not see what we are going to do except to meet them or 
arrange in some way by legislation to take care of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let him go into a eourt and establish his 
ease in court according to the law and the evidence, and let the 
bill be changed so he can establish his case in that way. 

Mr. EDMONDS. You would only create more expense in a 
case of that kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. When there is as much as $20,000 involved 
they ought to do that. é 
Mr. EDMONDS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. If 
it was agreed by the Post Office Department that the postmaster 
has followed all the rules and regulations of the Post Office 
Department and the post office has been robbed and these 
stamps are missing, what good does it do to go into court? 

You can either give him relief or not give him relief. 

Mr. BLANTON. It lets him submit the matter to a jury of 
his peers on the evidence that he has to offer as to whether his 
claim is bona fide and just. 

Mr. EDMONDS. When the Government is going in and is 
going to acknowledge the facts before the case starts, your case 
is lost before you begin. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government acknowledges the fact in 
these cases here on five-minute consideration, but in courthouses 
the Federal judges make them produce evidence. I would lots 
rather for a case of this kind to go before a Federal judge. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield just a 
moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. I reserve the right to object. 
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Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. This claim arose out of a con- 
flagration that swept over the entire northern part of Minne- 
sota on the 12th of October, 1918. Nearly the entire city of 
Cloquet was wiped out, including this post office. Everything 
was gone, and there was not anything left at all. Therefore 
this bill is merely for the purpose of allowing the Postmaster 
General to credit the account of the postmaster with $20,004.50 
for postage stamps, war-savings stamps, and revenue stamps 
that were lost as a result of the destruction of the post office. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? Do I understand the 
postal authorities made the usual inspection? 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. My understanding is the Post 
8 Department has investigated fully and has recommended 

18. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the reservation, I would like to ask 
my colleague from Tennessee, Mr. McReynoips, who is the 
one who reported this bill, if the evidence conclusively showed 
him that there was this much loss, $20,004.50, or was it conjec- 
tural evidence? 

Mr. McRE¥NOLDS. I do not remember especially the facts, 
but I am sure it did, otherwise I would not have reported the 
bill. I have just been trying to familiarize myself with the 
facts. It has been some little time since I reported this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will state as to why I ob- 
jected that the chairman of this committee has found a num- 
ber of these bills that have not met with his approval, where 
fictitious claims have been made following so-called burglaries 
or robberies or fires and other kinds of losses, such as cyclone 
losses, and so forth, They have come up repeatedly where 
claims were not satisfactory. But my colleague, Major But- 
WINKLE, says that this is a meritorious claim and he has in- 
vestigated it, and I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Edward 8. Scheibe, 
postmaster at Cloquet, Minn., in the sum of $20,241.10, due to the 
United States on account of postage stamps, war-savings funds, and 
revenue stamps which were lost as the result of the destruction of the 
post office at Cloquet by forest fires on October 12, 1918. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, strike out the figures “ $20,241.10" and insert in leu 
thereof $20,004.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN A. BINGHAM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5803) for the relief of John A. Bingham. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I do that for two 

I think I ought to make a statement to-night to the 
House. About two weeks ago we had a claim that had been 
up several times amounting to fifteen hundred and sixty-odd 
dollars. 

Under a reservation of objection pathetic appeals were made 
for the passage of the bill, and the House was in 
sympathy with the appeal and the reservation was withdrawn. 
Since that time I have received a reply to my inquiry from the 
department as to what the Government owed, and they said 
that it owed $500 in round numbers. So in compliance with the 
plea of one Member we passed the bill appropriating fifteen 
hundred and sixty-odd dollars, In other words, we donated 
$1,000, I want to make that statement to-night as a vindica- 
tion of these of us who held the bill up a time or two and in- 
sisted on getting the facts. I want to ask whoever is inter- 
ested in this bill why do you not take it to the Post Office De- 
partment if it is a meritorious bill? 

Mr. ARNOLD. The matter was investigated, and there was 
no question as to the burglary. There was some question 
at first as to whether or not the postmaster had complied with 
the rules in keeping the safe locked, but later on after further 
investigation the Post Office Department reached the conclu- 
sion that there was no negligence on the part of the postmaster, 
and the Postmaster General recommends that the amount should 
be allowed. I am satisfied that it is a meritorious claim. 

Mr. BEGG. I am going to object. 

Mr. BOX. I do not understand that the gentleman objects, 
but I want to ask about the case that he referred to. What 
case was it? z 

Mr. BEGG. It was the Fallen case. We acquiesced in the 
pleas of my friend from Pennsylvania and let Congress give 
away $1,000 in this bill, according to the statement of the 
department, : f 


Mr. BOX. Was not there an original report from the depatt- 
ment? 

Mr. BEGG. I think not. I have a letter just received to- 
ae) and intended to bring it with me, but it was so late that I 

d not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish to ask, not in the sense of criticism 
of the committee, is it proper that we should take up the time 
discussing a bill that was disposed of two weeks ago? 

Mr. BEGG. I think so absolutely. Everybody present rather 
sympathized with the movement and criticized some of us who 
were performing an unpleasant duty. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I want to remind the gentleman that there is 
only $500 involved here. ’ 

Mr. BEGG. Why does not the Post Office Department pay it? 
They are authorized to pay it. 

Mr, ARNOLD. I can not tell you; it is quite an old claim. 

Mr. BEGG. They are authorized to pay up to $10,000. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But they recommend that the bill be passed. 

Mr. BEGG. It is not a very strong recommendation. I object. 

ALBERT k. LAXTON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. N. 
7420) for the relief of Albert E. Laxton. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be st enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Albert E. 
Laxton the sum of $177.81, said amount being compensation for cer- 
tain extra services rendered by said Albert E. Laxton at the Federal 
Building, Sparta, Wis., between July 1, 1919, and October 20, 1919, 
both dates inclusive. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike ont the figures 5177.81“ and insert in Teu 
thereof “ $132.90.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
MRS, JOHN P. HOPKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
$411, for the relief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. John P. Hopkins the sum of 
$10,000 for damages suffered by the death of ber husband, John P. 
Hopkins, who was struck and fatally injured by a beef bone negligently 
thrown from the kitchen of-a troop train by a United States soldier, 
who was then and there in the service of the United States and who 
was then and there regularly enlisted asa soldier of the United States 
Army and officially performing duty on such train. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In Tine 6, strike out 810,000“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,000.” 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, there is another committee amend- 
ment which involves the correct spelling of the word“ United” 
in line 9. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the spelling 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
> The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

DANIEL A. SPAIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
3071, for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is a waste of time, 
because the amounts are so unreasonably high, and I have 
found by experience that to agree to a lesser amount leaves 
the objector worse off than to object outright. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Perhaps the gentleman 
will agree to this if I can make an explanation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman can not explain why we 
should give this man $6,700 for some injuries, particularly in 
the light of the itemization of the report, when we were giving 
only $1,500 to $5,000 for cases of death. The calendar is so 
long that in justice to other bills I think that I ought to make 
my objection at once. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will not the gentleman 
ee the courtesy to me of permitting a statement about the 

ill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I withhold the objection for the present. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has already passed a bill concerning the same case in which the 
amounts are considerably larger. In view of the fact that the 
House committee has recommended a smaller amount it was 
my intention to ask unanimous consent to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House bill and to accept the smaller amounts, 
although they are in my opinion totally inadequate, based upon 
the measure of damages usually accorded in a court of law. 
One of the claimants in this bill was very seriously injured, His 
medical expenses alone were $1,539. He was laid up for a period 
of 80 weeks, and unless the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] is prepared to object in every case where death does 
not ensue and say the maximum is to be $5,000 I do not believe 
he ought to object in this case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell my colleague what it is that 
frightened the gentleman from Michigan. It was the $75,000. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. The amounts were large, 
but, without any question in a court of law, the damage being 
established, the liability being very clear, no question of con- 
tributory negligence entering into the matter, the man would 
probably have been entitled to $15,000. If the gentleman from 
Michigan is going to establish a policy and can assure us that 
in every case where a party is not killed he is going to say 
that $5,000 is the maximum, all right; but I think the House 
ought to have an opportunity to determine what is a fair 
amount in these cases, The committee is anxious to Have 
this matter determined by the House, and some rule or policy 
established. I think it is the wish of the committee. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] has done a 
good deal of work on this case. The figures given by the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, which they say are some- 
times used as the measure of damages, were over $11,000 in 
this particular case, but we are not asking for that nor getting 
anywhere near that amount. In addition, the man lost his 
machine, but that is not figured in this amount. Nothing is 
figured for pain or suffering, only the actual loss of earning 
power for a period of 80 weeks. His leg is three-quarters of 
an inch short, and he will be lame for the rest of his life. 
I think the House ought to be permitted to pass on this case. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
there has been no allowance made here for damages done to 
the machine. He lost 80 weeks at $50, which makes up 
$4,000. His medical bills amounted to $1,530.80 and his nursing 
bill to $700, making $6,289. We did not allow him a cent for 
his suffering. In the case of Mary Spaight we allowed 
$2,812.70, and in the case of Thomas F. Sutton we only paid 
him for the loss of his services, $30 a week, and medical ex- 
penses, $162. In the case of Elizabeth Tabele we allowed $10 
a week and $800. She was employed as a housekeeper. The 
medical expenses were $340. They were all figured out on the 
basis of the actual losses incurred. There was nothing pald 
to these people for any damages done in the future, whether 
they have one leg shorter than the other or not. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. And no future loss of 
earning power. 

Mr. BLANTON. The rule of this committee has been, under 
such circumstances, to allow a year’s salary: 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, this is an outside party. This is not 
an employee of the Government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. These people were riding 
in an automobile and were struck by a Government truck. The 
truck plowed right through the machine, and nothing is in- 
cluded for the loss of the machine. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is fair to 
other bills on the calendar as long as-I intend to object, to 
prolong this indefinitely. 


There is one observation or suggestion the gentleman made 
on which I wish to comment. The gentleman says he and the 
committee want the House to adopt a rule covering this class of 
cases. As far as my position on this was concerned, it is not 
necessary to pass on any such rule as the gentleman has pro- 
pounded. My study of the report does not satisfy me that the 
damages are as great as are claimed. As to an expression of the 
House, I have no objection to that, very glad if it could be done, 
but the trouble is that the House gathered here this evening, 
about 100 to 125 Members, of whom about 115 or 120 are here 
for the simple reason that they have some bills about to be 
reached on this Private Calendar, and they are in a mood to 
be very generous with money in the Treasury, and inclined to 
vote in favor of a very liberal rule, and I presume out of the 
125 there are not over a half dozen who have studied all of 
these cases outside of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. There are a few of us 
who at the request of the House organization and otherwise 
have taken the labor of going through these matters and are 
trying to maintain some kind of a fair deal with the Treasury. 
The Committees on Claims and War Claims, I want to compli- 
ment them for the very careful work they are doing. They 
are holding things down. At the same time even mighty Jove 
has been known to nod, and it has a very helpful influence if a 
few Members of the House are backed up in their contentions 
with the Senate, because the Senate will pass anything they are 
asked to pass at any amount of money, and a few of us can 
exert a helpful restraining influence, but we are not prepared 
to say as to a proper rule to be adopted to be committed to this 
particularly select audience made up of gentlemen awaiting 
here for their own particular bills to be reached. Now, some 
time when the House can take up the Private Calendar and in- 
duce a quorum of the House to come here with some assurance 
that half of those present have not an ax to grind, that will be 
a good time to adopt a rule such as the gentleman suggests. I 
am very sorry, but I am obliged to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman withhold 
for a moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WILLIAM J. OLIVER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3132) for the relief of the William J. Oliver Manu- 
facturing Co., and William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves an amount of 
$170,000 and ought not to pass here in five minutes, and I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman withhold 
that? 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to object, but if the House is willing 
for me to reserve it, I am willing. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to resent on behalf of those Members who are 
here to-night in the performance of their duty as Members of 
this Congress, each sworn to do his duty, the statements just 
made by the gentleman at the desk on that side against the 
integrity of the Members present, and, in fact, against the 
work of the various committees—Committee on Claims, Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
other committees of the House—who in the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties have made reports on these bills on the 
calendar. [Applause.] No man should be permitted to stand 
on this floor and say that Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, because they are interested in one or more bills, 
come here prepared not to do their duty, and if the man who 
said that, owing to the incompetence or the self-interest of those 
who are here, there should be a quorum here of Members who 
are not interested in the calendar, then, Mr. Speaker, it should 
be his first business to call for a quorum. In my experience 
in the House of Representatives, covering quite a number of 
years, I have not heard a charge such as the blanket charge 
made against the membership of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Washington this, and I have 
as much regard for him as I have for any man in the House: 
If he had a bill on this calendar involving $100,000 that he 
was interested in for his constituents and there was a bill 
here ahead of this that you thought ought to be objected to, 
would you get up and object? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I certainly would, and I am 
making these remarks at this moment in advance of a bill I 
have on the calendar, which is about to be reached. 

Mr. BLANTON. I doubt whether 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I will say I know the 
character of the gentleman from Texas so well—I know his 
independence and fearlessness so well—that I know that he 
himself would object to a bill, even if the heavens should fall, 
that he thought was not proper, no matter if he had the next 
call on the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am backing up what the gentleman from 
Washington says. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I realize it is not a pleasant 
duty for these gentlemen appointed or selected or self-selected 
to criticize these bills, 

Mr. BEGG. If we ere to have a lecture—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not yield. I realize it 
is not a pleasant duty for gentlemen 

Mr. BEGG. I may make the point of order that there is no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, did I understand 
that the regular order has been demanded? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; the regular order was de- 


manded by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Ohio will withdraw 
his demand for the regular order I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I will withdraw the demand for 
the regular order if there is to be discussion on this bill, but 
there are to be no more free lectures pulled off here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the gentle- 
man from Texas reserves the right to object. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have not any bills on this 
calendar, and by the sheerest accident I happen to be familiar 
with the facts connected with this bill, and it came about 
purely accidentally. It is clear out of my territory, and I do 
not know anyone connected with it. I am not finding fault 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] for making 
his objection, but it does look strange when we meet over 
here, 100 or 150 of us, that we do not take the trouble to 
become familiar with the facts concerning the cases presented, 
and particularly this case. 

Now, I am impressed with the injustice that sometimes our 
Government works upon a good citizen. No man in the world 
can read the testimony concerning this claim without being 
impressed with the claim of Mr. Oliver and without being im- 
pressed with the justice of it to some extent. It is on this 
calendar and it is so large that perhaps it will never be con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, so I am just wondering how 
many good citizens like Mr. Oliver we have in the country 
who will never get their rights. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say that Mr, Oliver 
comes from the eastern part of the State from which I come. 
Mr. Oliver has been damaged at least $1,000,000, from the in- 
formation I have gotten, as the result of the action set forth 
in this report, The amount carried in the bill is an almost 
infinitesimal amount compared with the actnal damages he 
has suffered in finances, in health, and in everything else. If 
it is not to be permitted to pass here and if gentlemen insist 
upon his going to court, they will have to pay it to his estate. 
That is all. y 

Mr. TINCHER. That is absolutely true, 

Mr. BLANTON. Under my reservation I want to say this: 
I happen to know that my party leader wants this bill to pass. 
It would give me the greatest pleasure in the world, if I 
could do se conscientiously, to withdraw my objection to this 
bill. It would favor my party leader. But I have seen in- 
dividuals fight for months and years in courthouses over 
$170,000. You have heard the Oliver side of this matter but 
you have not heard the Government side. The Government 
may have a side here which you have not heard. I am willing 
for it to go to court, where it ought to be tried. A claim of 
this size, $170,000, ought to be tried in court before a judge, 
with witnesses and evidence and a jury to pass upon the case. 
I object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will not the gentleman from 
Texas do me the courtesy of hearing me on that point? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold my objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. On that point alone. 


APPROPRIATION BILi-—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MADDEN, from. the committee of conference, presented 
a conference report on H. R. 7220, making appropriations for 


the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule, 
The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
e and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 26, 28, 30, 33, 36, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 14, 20, 23, 24, 29, 35, 
38, 39, and 43; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$573,000: Provided, That of this sum $30,000 may be used for 
the purchase and distribution of blackleg vaccine at cost; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as. follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $91,115"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lie of the 
sum proposed insert “$185,450”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $50,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, > 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $85,602”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,098,004” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. a 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,687,924”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $4,280,606; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $6,781,489”; and the Senate agree to the 
same., 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
*“ $231,020”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,111,305"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $2,065,848”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
CCC... TA agree to 
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Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $892,490 ”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “ and 
for investigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of 
meat and meat products, $549,628 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,288,001”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $4,825,864"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$800,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $452,540: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may re- 
quire reasonable bonds from every market agency and dealer, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to secure 
the performance of their obligations, and whenever, after due 
notice and hearing, the Secretary finds any registrant is in- 
solvent or has violated any provision of said act, he may issue 
an order suspending such registrant for a reasonable specified 
period. Such order of suspension shall take effect within not 
less than five days, unless suspended or modified or set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of competent juris- 
diction ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. f 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “$4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $58,575,274”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Mastin B. MADDEN, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
CHas. L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
E. D. SMITH, 
WX. J. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


WILLIAM J, OLIVER 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from Texas 
understand that this Oliver claim is not a proper subject for 
consideration by the Caurt of Claims? 

Mr. BLANTON. I uhderstand this was a claim of originally 
over $1,000,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. But the act creating the Court 
of Claims specifically provides that it can not entertain ques- 
tions that “sound in tort,” and this is an action that sounds 
in tort,” and for that reason the Court of Claims has no juris- 
diction. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say I do not like to object, but I am 
doing it conscientiously as a matter of duty. This is a proposi- 
tion to take a large sum of money out of the Treasury and it 


is proposed to pass the bill in five minutes without any con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, But I understand the gentleman 
objects because he thinks it Is a matter that ought to be heard 
by the Court of Claims, but I am telling the gentleman that 
this is a matter which can not be entertained by the Court of 
Claims on account of the character of the claim, and, further- 
more, because the action is barred so far as the Court of 
Claims is concerned, due to the fact that Mr. Oliver suffered an 
injury, which so incapacitated him, both mentally and physi- 
cally, that he was unable to give his claim attention until it 
was barred under the Dent Act. 

Mr, BLANTON. I will vote for a bill to reinstate the matter, 
notwithstanding the limitation, and let him be heard in the 
Court of Claims. I do not want to see a bill of this size passed 
here with about two minutes’ consideration. 

r. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

. BLANTON. I yield. 

. STEPHENS. I am pretty familiar with Mr. Oliver. 

. BLANTON. Do you live in Tennessee? 

. STEPHENS. No, sir. 

. BLANTON. This happened in Tennessee. 

. STEPHENS. I live in Ohio, and Mr. Oliver was one 
of the biggest railroad constructors in this country. Mr. Oliver 
made a proposition to the Government to build the Panama 
Canal. He is one of the biggest contractors and constructors 
in this country. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have read the report carefully. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know whether that is in the 
report. I know this myself, and I know the circumstances 
concerning Mr. Oliver’s work during the war. I know how 
they took possession of his great institution. I know that he 
lost over $1,000,000, and I think that he has a rightful claim on 
this Government now of $1,000,000 damages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you investigated it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have investigated it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you a member of this committee? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not; no, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. How did you come to investigate it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Because I am acquainted with the work- 
ings of Mr. Oliver. I know Mr. Oliver's life for the last 40 
years. I know what he has done, and I knew the work he was 
doing there. I knew the work he was doing for the Govern- 
ment. I knew that through German influence or something 
they grabbed his, great, big manufacturing institution, and he 
was under suspicion, and they were going to arrest him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that a 
member of the President’s party talks so eloquently in favor 
of this bill and in view of the fact that the President's direct 
representatives for economy are on this floor in the presence of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea], if they are going to let this bill 
go by, all right. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, what is it all about? 

Mr. BOX. I object. 

; JOHN SOLEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
7389) for the relief of John Solen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
John Solen, who served with Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been mustered in on August 14, 1862, and discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
company and regiment on June 30, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
TO CHANGE THE RETIRED STATUS OF CHIEF PAY CLERK R. E. AMES, 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1445) to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk 
R. E. Ames, United States Navy, retired. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr: CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in the report upon this bill from the Secretary of the Navy I 
find this statement: 


The enactment of this proposed law would furnish an undesirable 
precedent, and as the department regards the case as not meritorious, 
it being legislation for the benefit of an individual and not for the 
naval service, it is recommended, in accordance with the department's 
consistent practice, that the bill (H. R. 1445) be not enacted. 


I do not see, under a report of that kind from a responsible 
branch of the administration, how I could let the bill go by. It 
is a matter of special regret to me. I read the report, and in 
accordance with my custom I do not pay any attention to who 
introduces the bill or who writes the report, and I had this case 
marked up in accordance with that policy. It is a special regret 
to me now to note that my friend, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, is interested In the bill, but, nevertheless, I know he 
would be the first one to expect me to do my duty. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, let it go to the grave- 
yard. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is a case to restore to 
a certain status a certain retired officer of the Navy. The bill 
has been introduced in previous Congresses, has gone to com- 
mittee in a previous Congress, and was reported. The same 
procedure has happened in this Congress. So far as I remem- 
ber, I have not appeared before any committee in behalf of it. 
On its merits, in this Congress and in the preceding Congress, 
it has been reported. In each case the then Secretary of the 
Navy has made a mild objection. That seems to be the Navy 
policy. If Congress is always going to act in exact accord with 
departmental chiefs, why waste white paper with these bills? 
It is not of great moment what happens to the record of Robert 
E. Ames. He performed 20 years of service for the United 
States; but this bill is nothing but white paper, because a jury 
sits up here, reads one line from a departmental report, and 
wipes the whole thing out. Why waste time? Why put in on 
the calendar at all? 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOX. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say in 
this connection that as a member of the committee the man- 
ner in which such claims as these are considered is a travesty. 
The gentleman from Texas hated very much to make the objec- 
tion to this last claim, because he knew there were things in it 
that ought to be considered; but the Government, under condi- 
tions such as we have here to-night, notwithstanding the pro- 
test made a moment ago, does not get fair consideration. That 
is my best judgment. The committee does its best to do what is 
fair, and the gentlemen of the House have a right to their 
views. I think that Members who are in leading position in 
this House, like the gentleman, ought to cooperate in getting 
consideration for these contested claims. 

The gentleman from Texas, I guess, files minority reports 
as often as any member of the committee, but hesitates to do 
it every time, because he thinks it will deprive the claimant of 
a hearing, and yet he can not pass them up conscientiously 
without giving his reasons. I think the House ought to provide 
some machinery by which the claims such as the gentleman is 
interested in can be considered here in the open. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But this is not a claim. 
This case is entirely different. Here is a case to change the 
retired status of a chief pay clerk of the United States Navy. 
It is not a claim for money. I do not know what the proposi- 
tion is, but I do have faith in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and the subcommittee headed by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprurr], who reported the bill favorably. See the 
situation you are getting into. Did I not know; did I not tell 
you a few moments ago that I had a bill on this calendar that 
would probably get the ax? It seems I was right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman from Ohio withhold 
his objection? The gentleman states that the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy is that the enactment of this proposi- 
tion would furnish an undesirable precedent, and that the de- 
partment regarded the case as not meritorious, as it is for 
the benefit of an individual and not for the service. If the ob- 
jection is going to come because the bill is not recommended 
by the department, we might as well shut down on private 
bills, so far as the Naval Affairs Committee is concerned, and 
not report any and do away with the waste of energy involved. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I wanted to 
ask the distinguished gentleman if he thinks we ought to pass 
a bill when the department recommends adversely to it? 


Mr. STEPHENS. I will answer by saying that almost every 
bill that comes to the Naval Affairs Subcommittee is not recom- 
mended by the department, because they do not want to set 
what they call a precedent. If it was not for that, it would not 
be necessary for these bills to come before the subcommittee. 
You will find a large majority of them are not recommended by 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that not one bill in 
twenty comes to the Private Calendar with a positive adverse 
report such as this bill has. I object. 


GARNET A. SYLVESTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4732) to correct the naval record of Garnet A. Sylvester. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the laws of the 
United States Garnet A. Sylvester, formerly an enlisted man in the 
United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Navy from January 7, 1921, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the figures “1921” insert “ Provided, That no 
back pay, allowances, or other emoluments shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO, 


The-next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, why does not the 
department send in some sort of a recommendation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. This is a case before the 
Board of Contract Adjustment and the report of all the offi- 
cers and witnesses was to the effect that Mr. Sullivan had 
solved the problem by shouldering cheerfully the burden of 
subsistence of officers, and that for this patriotie service his 
only reward is insolvency. If they had submitted the claim to 
be settled, it would not have been here. 

Mr. BEGG. Why not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Michigan. Because the law was not 
broad enough to handle a case of that kind. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is such a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the bill as it passed the Senate and as reported here. 
The Senate passed the bill to pay $31,700 and the House has 
reduced it to $8,931. Upon what theory does that discrepancy 
exist? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Perhaps I had better make a 
short statement. 

Mr. BEGG. I think I must object. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I hope the gentleman will not 
object until we hear all the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. This is a meritorious claim. 
It has been gone into thoroughly by the committee and the 
committee knows all the facts. I have no interest in this claim. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate passed the bill for $31,700 and 
the House committee recommends $8,000. If we pass this bill 
with $8,000 it will go to conference and the Senate will put 
in $31,000. 

22000 BEGG. We will have it come back here with about 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, I say to the 
gentleman from Texas that that has been attempted In two 
bills and they are still waiting an opportunity to go to confer- 
ence. If the gentleman from Texas will assist us a little with 
an objection, we will see that none of these private bills go to 
conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will help you, if you just do your duty 
over there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will say that if this bill does 
go to conference, so far as the committee is concerned, the 
Senate proposal will not be agreed to. We have threshed this 
claim out in our committee very thoroughly, and we feel that 
we were justified in cutting it down as we did. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman give this House his word 
that he will bring back the bill and that the Senate amendment 
will not be agreed to, if he has to go above the House figure? 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. As chairman of the committee, I 
assure the gentleman that that will be agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withold the objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. We are taking up too much time, 


F. J. BELCHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill | 


H. R. 2336, for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for Ed 
Fletcher. 

The Olerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill embraces $21,838, and I object. 

j The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 
ects. 

Mr, SWING. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. May I make this observation. It is not the 
amount that is carried in the bill that counts, but it is the 
amount of damage that the Government did to this man’s 
property. 
og BLANTON. I understand. I read the gentleman’s re- 


port. 

Mr. SWING. It Is not my report. It is the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean on the bill. I am going to have to 
object. If the gentleman would like to make a panene I 
shall withhold the objection, 

Mr. SWING. I certainly would, because I feel the merits 
of the case are so clear. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the House is willing to take the time, 
I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman from Texas 
wants to be fair. 

The justice of the amount carried in any of these bills de- 
pends upon the amount of damage and injury sustained by the 
citizen. I am sure the gentleman from Texas would not want 
to see the Government do $21,000 to $25,000 worth of damage 
to a man’s property and not reimburse him a dollar. 

The facts, briefly, are these; The claimant in this case, 
Mr. Fletcher, happened to own a piece of property consist- 
ing of over 8,000 acres, which was adjoining a tract upon 
which the Government had established Camp Kearney, near 
San Diego, Calif. Mr. Fletcher was in New York at the time 
when a committee of citizens who were trying to help the 
Government in every way to carry on the war successfully 
headed by Mr. Belcher wired Mr. Fletcher that the War 
Department desired additional lands for the purpose of field 
artillery and for stimulating trench warfare. He wired back 
that he was very glad to put his property—over 3,000 acres— 
at the disposal of the Government free of charge. It was 
thereupon turned over to the Government under a lease 
whereby the Government paid $1 for five years. The Govern- 
ment went on it and dug 6 or 7 miles of trenches and put 
in concrete artillery emplacements and occupied and used the 
land for the full period of the war. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman remember the argu- 
ment that we had about this bill in the last Congress? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; and the gentleman at that time stated 
that he had not had sufficient opportunity to go into the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have gone into it since then. 

Mr. SWING. I have been over every foot of this land. I 
know the damage the Government did to the land—left it cut 
up with trenches 8 and 12 feet deep. A man can not even use it 
for a pasture, because the trenches are a menace to sheep and 
cattle, which fall in and can not get out. The Government paid 
the munificent sum of 25 cents a year for the whole 3,000 acres 
of land, while the owner was paying nearly $1,000 every year in 
taxes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government has made one of the finest 
golf courses in the world for this New Yorker. 

Mr, SWING. He is not a New Yorker but a Californian, and 
the Jand can not even be used for golf. This is agricultural 
Jand, and they have put in waterworks, which will reclaim it 
all. It is fine land and nearly frostless, but these trenches 
which the Government dug and which it used in connection with 
the training of its soldiers will have to be filled up before the 


land can be used for anything. All the Government has ever 
given this man was 25 cents a year, or $1 for the occupation of 
3,000 acres for a period of five years. It went off and left it 
covered with trenches, full of unexploded shells, so that it is 
going to cost much more than the amount named in this bill to 
put it back into the condition it was before the Government 
occupied it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yet he did not give as much as one of the 
75,000 boys who are now sleeping in France. 

Mr. SWING. This man gave as much as anyone. He gave 
all he had to give, not only this land but his entire time as 
chairman of the district board of appeal of the draft boards. 
This House a few weeks ago passed a bill for the man who 
owned the piece of property adjoining this, damaged by the 
Government under identically the same circumstances. I am 
sure the gentleman from Texas does not want the Government 
to reward this man’s unusual patriotism by causing it to do him 
a gross injustice. This man is not a rich man; he can not afford 
to stand the loss of this amount of money. He did it for the 
Government gladly in its hour of need, thinking the Government, 
after it was through with it, would replace the land in the con- 
dition in which it was when they took it; and if this bill is 
turned down now, you inflict a heavy loss on this man simply 
because he was patriotic. I ask you to do unto him as you 
would he should do unto you if your positions were reversed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry to have to object, but I object. 

WILLIAM M. PRILLIPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R, 
2016, for the relief of William M. Phillipson, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
should this be brought in at this particular time, to remedy 
a desertion charge in 1864? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; let me finish the question. The Secretary 
of the Navy recommends that this be not passed. Why should 
we go in the face of the Secretary, under whom the man served 
theoretically? 

Mr. RAKER. This matter was thoroughly investigated in 
the last Congress, and a unanimous report made to Congress, 
The committee unanimously passed the bill last year and it was 
passed by the House.. The bill went to the Senate, and in the 
rush with others it was not passed. 

I have here in the report the affidavit of the judge, who has 
known this man for 40 years, and the statements of other men, 
an ex-State Senator, is before me. His life’s history is written 
and printed out, written as a sailor would wile it. 

This man came here as a sailor 
1 5 Was that data submitted to we Secretary of the 

avy 

Mr. RAKER. No; it was not, this has been written since. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Ohio will 
yield, it was submitted to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr, MADDEN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman there are a 
good many bills on this calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask that I may have five minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman from IIII- 
nois will withhold his demand, 

Mr. MADDEN. I withhold the demand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
withholds his demand for the regular order and the gentleman 
from Ohio reserves the right to object. 

Mr. RAKER. In this case the man was born in England; he 
was a sailor and he went around Cape Horn, and when he got 
on the east coast of South America he found it was advan- 
tageous for him to join the American Navy, and he joined it 
and fought for our country. He kept on up along the coast 
and stopped at Panama, and when he got to San Francisco he 
still had the Panama fever and he was in the hospital, as 
hundreds of men were, the records show, and I am perfectly 
familiar with it; that he was shanghaied in the fall of 1864 just 
after the election. The whole crew left the bogt and voted for 
Lincoln. He was on a Government boat and watching to 


Se 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will just permit. He is going 
over data which I have read. If the gentleman will tell me 
why that did not convince the Secretary of the Navy, I may 
change my mind, 

Mr. RAKHR. I will. 
Mr BEGG. That is old stuff. 
Mr. SABATH. It is an old case. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. RAKER. He was held up in the Arctic Ocean that 
winter and all summer. His story would convince anybody 
of the truth of the facts. When he came back the war was 
over. After that he lived for over 40 years in Tuolumne 
County, Calif., an honored citizen, and these people have known 
him in the country, the judge has known him for 40 years, 
and others, and he has been an upright, conscientious man, 
and they believe his statement and story to be true, and clearly 
if ever there was a case where a man could prove he was 
shanghied and entitled to relief this case is that one. : 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the committee investigated this case 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman tell me why the Secretary 
of the Navy says it should not be passed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Simply because it is the policy of 
the Navy Department that it does not favor any special legis- 
lation for the relief of discharges where they show—— 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I intend to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
objects. 

RUSSELL WILMER JOHNSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5061) for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

F tet BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, there is no use of the House 
remaining unless we have a quorum; I want five minutes to 
be heard. [Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

You will get the regular order. You have to have a quo- 
rum here. If men will not even listen to an explanation 
when there is no question of what the record is, as submit- 
ted, if there ever was a man on earth who was shanghaied, 
and we know that in seaport towns men were drugged and 
shanghaied; and in this case the man was shanghaied and put 
aboard this vessel and kept a year, and when he came back 
the war was over. If a man like that can not get relief, I can 
not imagine what is the use of presenting a record, and the 
Comnfittee on Naval Affairs—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman will permit, the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs heard this, got all 
the evidence, and they know the whole story, and it was their 
opinion that it was very meritorious, and they reported it out. 
It passed last year, and they reported it again. Five Members 
of this House went through that whole case. Now I can tell 
the gentleman from Ohio why the Secretary of the Navy 
reports as he does; because they have got a $1,200 or $1,500 
clerk up there who goes over these things, and it is made out 
and sent along the line, and I venture to say the Secretary 
of the Navy does not know anything about the case; and I 
will say that there were five members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs who did. I believe that this is a meritorious 
ease; and if you are going to wait until you get the recom- 
mendation from the Secretary of the Navy to pass these meas- 
ures, why, as I said before, we might as well not report them 
in, and the statement Mr. Raker has given is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr, Speaker, I demand the regu- 
lar order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection to the bill H. R. 5061? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present. 

Mr. RAKER, Will not the gentleman from Ohio withdraw 
his objection to the Phillipson bill? I would like to at least 
have an opportunity to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from California that when the regular order is 
demanded there is no discretion in the Chair. 

Mr. RAKER. I know there is not. I ask unanimous consent 
that I have the privilege of asking the gentleman from Ohio a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman who de- 
mands the regular order withdraw his demand for the regular 
order? 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I have no objection to his asking 
a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The demand for the regular 
order is withdrawn. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman from Ohio, under the 
circumstances, withdraw his objection? This man is 85 years 
of age. 

Mr. BEGG. I will agree to pass it without objection for 
to-night. We shall have another meeting, and I will talk with 
the gentleman and get a little more information on the question, 


Mr. RAKER. I can not give the gentleman any more infor- 
mation than is contained in this book. 

Mr. BEGG. I admit it would be hard to get any other infor- 
mation from the gentleman, but I will take it up with the 
department. 

Mr. RAKER. They do not know anything on earth about it. 
It has been over 50 years. 

Mr. BEGG. I will agree to pass it over without objection. 

Mr. RAKER. You have got to do that anyhow. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under my reservation to the 
bill H. R. 5061, I call attention to the fact that the Secretary 
of the Navy says this bill is not meritorious and— 


It is recommended, in accordance with the department's consistent 
practice, that the bill (H. R. 5061) be not enacted. 


Therefore I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 
Lucy B. KNOX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5456) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in the report of the department upon this bill there is this 
paragraph: 


The department considers this class of legislation as meritorious, but 
invites attention to the fact that it is not general in character. The 
department, therefore, can not recommend approval of the bill (H. R. 
5456), which is for the relief of an individual. However, should Con- 
gress see fit to enact legislation to cover the cases of the beneficiaries 
of all officers and enlisted men who died during the period from Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, to June 4, 1920, as the result of wounds or disease con- 
tracted in the line of duty, relief would thereby be granted to Mrs. 
Knox and other deserving cases, and this department would have no 
objection to the enactment of such general legislation, 


Now, the committee which reported this special bill for the 
relief of one case had full jurisdiction of the whole subject, 
and it could have enacted general legislation which would have 
treated everyone alike. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to add one more sentence and 
that will complete my statement. Inasmuch as the committee 
has jurisdiction to take care of all alike, I feel I must object 
to one special person being cared for. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman that 
the law to-day takes care of cases of this character. If an 
officer dies to-day, his widow or his 8 is entitled to 
six months’ gratuity pay. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why did not the gentleman's committee, 
instead of reporting this bill to take care of one case, report 
a general bill which would take care of all cases within the 
dates named? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We think this: That in a matter 
of this kind we would rather make a special investigation to 
see whether or not there is a bona fide beneficiary. If there is 
no bona fide beneficiary, then the Government should not have 
the policy of making payment of six months’ gratuity pay to 
some person who claims to De a beneficiary. i 

Mr. CRAMTON. That restriction could be included in the 
act. But the result of the committee's action is this: That 
those exceptional cases, where Members of the House come in 
contact with the cases, will be taken care of and a great many 
others will not. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I want to as to the gentleman 
that every case of this character which has been before the 
committee has been favorably reported upon, and Congress has 
repeatedly passed similar special bills of this character. Now, 
it is far better to deal with these matters individually. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. It is far better that the time of 
Congress should not be taken with hundreds of special cases. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman support such 
general legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will support gen- 
eral legislation, he certainly can not have the heart to object 
to special legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object to a few being picked out. 

Mr. KURTZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
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The SPHAKER. pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. SWANK rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. SWANK. I rise to say this: That No. 140, just objected 
to, passed the last Congress, and there is not à more meritorious 
bill on the calendar. I think there ought to be a quorum here 
myself to consider these bills, if Members of the House are 
going to adopt the policy of not letting any bills like this go 
through, especially when similar bills were allowed to go 
through at the last session. 

Mr. GARRETT ot Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think there ought to 
be a quorum asked for. 

Mr. SWANK. I would like to find out whether the Members 
are going to object to every bill of this kind. If they are, 
there is no use of a committee considering them, there is no 
use of putting them on the calendar, and there is no use of 
having a session for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, Mr. ‘Speaker, we are not going to have 
a special session under a special rule and be lectured at each 
turn of the wheel, That may as well be understood. I have 
objected, Mr. Speaker, and T ask for the regular order. 


JAMES J. MEEHAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3726) for the relief of James J. Meehan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ‘reserving the right to object, 
may Ihave a little information about this bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from IIII- 
nois yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Secretary of the Navy recommends the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That ought to be enough. 

Mr. SABATH. Which one? 

‘Mr. BLANTON. He was the Secretary—Mr. Edwin Denby. 
The Secretary of the Navy recommended this bill, which is for 
the relief of James J. Meehan. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Here is one bill that the Secretary abso- 
lutely recommends without qualification. 

Mr. SABATH. All right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair ‘hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That James J. Meehan, who, while serving as an 
ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force, was found by a naval retir- 
ing board to be permanently incapacitated for active service by reason 
of physical disability incurred in the line of duty as the result of an 
incident of the service, but not in time of war, shall be eligible for 
retirement as if his physical disability was incurred in time of war; 
and the Secretary of the Nayy is hereby authorized to place him upon 
the retired list with three-fourths pay of the grade held by him at the 
time such physical disability was incurred. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6442) for the relief of William H. Armstrong. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is:there:objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill why we 
have no report on it from the War Department. I see the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is here. Can we not get a 
report on this bill from the War Department? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I will explain that the 
War Department objected to the other two men who were 
concerned and therefore they objected to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why was not their report put in this re- 
port? 


Mr. DALLINGER. I did not write this report. 

Mr, BLANTON. It does occur to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
when there is a report from the department it ought -to be 
put in the committee report. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I prepared this report. This bill 
was reported favorably by the committee at the last session 
of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But without any report from the War De- 
partment except an adverse one. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I could not tell you what the report 
was at the last session of Congress. I ‘know there has been 
no report from the War Department to the committee during 
this session of Co i 

Mr. BLANTON. But the author of the bill admits it was 
adversely reported on. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Daten!] is the author of the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the War Department reported adversely on all three of these 


cases. 

Mr. BLANTON. As I am going to object anyway, I will 
object now. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I hope the gentleman will reserve 
his objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The present Secretary of War, Mr. 
Weeks, introduced a bill providing for the relief of this man. 
I have a copy of the bill right here now. The present Secretary 
of War introduced a bill for the relief of this man, and the 
War Department objected to these other two cases, and beth 
the House and the Senate and the President of the United 
States gave them their relief, and the three cases stand on the 
same footing exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Notwithstanding the fact that the Secretary 
of War when he was Senator introduced a bill for his con- 
stituents the War Department reported on it adversely. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This man was not a constituent of 
the Secretary of War. * 

Mr. BLANTON. But he introduced the bill for him. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. He does not even vote in the State 
of the Secretary of War. I hope the gentleman will not object 
to this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will have to object, Mr. Speaker. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF Nc.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 87) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. T object. 


BLATTMANN & C0. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Georgia to pass this bill over. I want to look up some 
things I have marked here and I would like to ‘have à little 
more time. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman permit a short state- 


ment? 

Mr. BEGG. ‘Certainly; I reserve my objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill was introduced in the House at the last session and 
reported favorably by the Committee on Claims. It was also 
introduced in the Senate last year and favorably reported by a 
committee of the Senate. It was not passed at the last ses- 
sion. At the present session it was reintroduced in the Senate 
and passed. It was reintroduced in the House and the Com- 
mittee on Claims of the House considered the Senate bill. The 
Committee on Claims in reporting the bill struck out all after 
the enacting clause and submitted an amendment to refer this 
matter to the Court of Claims. The House will understand 
that the claim sounds in tort, and therefore the Court of Claims 
would have no jurisdiction unless jurisdiction was conferred. 
As to the merits of the claim 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I Will. 

Mr. BEGG. The State Department has investigated this 
claim and they find that $61,839 is the amount that we are 
owing these people in full, and yet the Senate passed the bill 
for $124,000. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will permit, the Secretary 
of State favors this legislation, and in a letter to the chairman 
of the committee states that the true measure of damages—— 

Mr. BEGG. Is that letter in the hearings? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think so, sir. I think it is in the record. 
He states that the true measure of damages would be the value 
of the property at the time it was seized by the United States 
Alien Property Custodian, and that it should be limited to what 
the property was worth at the time it was seized. 

Now, as a matter of fact there was no earthly excuse for the 
Alien Property Custodian to seize this gluten, something over 
a million pounds which these citizens of Switzerland had pur- 
chased in the United States and could not ship on account of 
the lack of transportation growing out of the war. It was put 
in storage and paid for. Blattmann & Co. were citizens of a 
neutral country and not trading with the enemy. This gluten 
was seized by the Alien Property Custodian and sold to Armour 
& Co. at 6} cents per pound when the evidence shows it was 
worth 20 cents per pound. When Blattmann sought to re- 
purchase it from Armour 20 cents per pound was demanded. 
Later a part was purchased by Blattmann from Armour at 18 
cents per pound. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. y 

Mr. BLANTON. This firm is a citizen of Switzerland. Why 
could not our State Department handle this matter? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Because it has no power to make settlement. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President has made no recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The State Department has. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President can make a recommendation 
in regard to it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The State Department has made a represen- 
tation and favors the claim. The property was seized and 
sold at 6} cents per pound. As soon as the owners heard 
about it they had it taken up by the Swiss Legation. The 
State Department referred it to the Department of Justice and 
they determined that the seizure was wrongfully made and the 
Alien Property Custodian was directed to refund to Blattmann 
& Co. the amount the United States received. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman insisting on anything for profit? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; just the sum the property was worth 
when it was seized. 

Mr. BEGG. The Committee on Foreign Affairs handles all 
these bills. Why was it not referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will allow me, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs had no jurisdiction because it is a private 
claim. 

Mr. BEGG. We are having hearings on a similar bill now, 
or was a week ago, and we are waiting for some more data. 

Mr. CRISP. My understanding is that this is purely a private 
claim and it went to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BEGG. This can not be a private claim. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. If the gentleman will yield, we made 
an investigation of this in the Committee on Claims and we ran 
into the same difficulty the gentleman from Ohio encountered, 
and that is, it is a matter of account. We were thoroughly 
convinced of the fact that the Government of the United States 
had wrongfully seized this man’s property. We were uhable to 
ascertain, however, the amount of damage that was done, so we 
changed the bill to give him a day in court. This on 
will not give him the right to any lost profits but simply give 
him the right to obtain the actual damage to his property. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there any attorneys mixed up in this? Is 
not it possible that the State Department can get an amicable 
agreement in regard to this matter? 

Mr, FREDERICKS. The State Department says that they 
have no authority. 

Mr. BEGG. Where do they say that? 

Mr, FREDERICKS. It is in the report, 

Mr. BEGG.- I would like to ask the gentleman to let this 
go over. 

Mr, WRIGHT. I wish the gentleman would withhold that 
request. It is not a claim of long standing. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. This is simply to give the man his 
day in court. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is all, we want it heard on the merits 
of the claim. 

Mr, EDMONDS. If the gentleman will permit me, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio that in this reference of 
the claim to the Court of Claims we are only allowing him the 
actual damage that he has sustained, without interest. I 
ean not see any particular objection to the bill. The man has 
a right to go somewhere and have his claim heard, 


Mr. FREDERICKS. He will have to prove his case before 
the court, and that is all the privilege we give him. Every- 
body ought to have that right. 

Mr. WRIGHT. This is simply to refer the entire matter 
to the Court ef Claims—the law and the facts, 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman ought te let this go over. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to say just a word on the merits of 
the case. As soon as this Swiss citizen ascertained that his 
property had been seized and sold at 6} cents a pound and 
ascertained that Armour & Co. was the purchaser, they under- 
took to repurchase it. 

Mr. BEGG. We can probably satisfy the gentleman in 
charge of it if he will agree to an amendment providing, that 
no attorney shall get more than $7,500. The State Department 
Says it is $61,000, and that is over 10 per cent. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not see what Congress has to do with 
the attorney's fees. This is a matter of contract between Blat- 
man & Co. and their attorney, and as no attorney’s fees could 
be taxed against the Government under the language of the 
bill as amended by the Claims Committee, it is difficult to see 
what Congress has to do with any private contract Blatman & 
Co. has with some attorney as to fees. The Court of Claims 
could not include attorney’s fees, but only the actual loss sus- 
tained by Blatman & Co., not even including interest. 

Mr. BEGG. I will make it a 10 per cent fee flat. : 

Mr. WRIGHT. I could not make any agreement as to an 
amendment suggested by the gentleman of that kind. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
objects, 

F. A. MARON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 799) for the relief of F. A. Maron. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, vte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, eut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to F. A. Maron the sum of $3,000 
for personal injuries sustained when he was struck and seriously in- 
jured by an automobile truck of the United States Postal Service in 
the city of St. Paul, Minn., on December 21, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “$3,000” and insert in leu thereof “ $1,500." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ERIE RAILROAD CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 935) for the relief of the Erie Railroad Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of the Erie Railroad Co. against 
the United States for damages alleged to have been sustained to its 
car float, cars, and the contents thereof, in New York Harbor, on 
July 6, 1922, may be submitted to the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of New York, under and in compliance with the rules 
of sald court sitting ss a court of admiralty: Provided, That the said 
court shall bave jurisdiction to hear and determine the whole contro- 
versy and to enter a judgment er decree for the amount of the legal 
damages sustained by reason of said collision, if any shall be found 
to be due, either for or against the United States, upon the same prin- 
ciple and measure of liability, with costs, as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties, with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and 
it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
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JOSEPH J. MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
H. R. 1717, authorizing the payment of an amount equal to 
six months’ pay to Joseph J. Martin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Paymaster General of the Navy shall 
cause to be paid to Joseph J Martin, father of the late George Russell 
Martin, gunnery sergeant, United States Marine Corps, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by that officer at the 
date of his death. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, strike out the words “that officer’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ Martin.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES T. NORMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1830) for the refund of income tax erroneously col- 
lected. 

The Clerk read the. title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a very dangerous sort of bill, We are having now 
enough trouble about the settlement of income-tax matters 
back in 1916-17. There ought to be an end to it finally. This 
bill will set aside the statute of limitations as to-this particular 
case. Secretary Mellon in his report said: 


There appears to be no question as to the illegality of the overassess- 
ment in the instant case, and while the department is on record as 
opposing any extension of the statute of limitations, this case seems to 
be so unusual and the equity so strongly in favor of the taxpayer that 
the department feels that an exception should be made in this case and 
the pending bill approved, 


I find it is a very exceptional case. I do not suppose it can 
be even duplicated that a man makes a mistake in paying his 
taxes a year in advance, and I am not going to object to the bill, 
but I want the record clear that it is an exception ; that it is not 
to be taken as a precedent for overruling the statute of limita- 
tions as to these tax refunds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill that establishes a policy of opening up a tax 
rendition that is barred by the statute of limitations, after it 
lhas gone through all of the various methods of appeal that are 
-provided for in the Internal Revenue Department. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is wholly mistaken. It 
has not gone through that at all. They never investigated 
until it was too late, and then it was barred by the statute of 
limitations when they began to investigate. We would have no 
trouble in granting millionaires $300,000,000 to refund taxes, 
but when a poor man comes and asks for $800, you want to 

“object to it. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia must not get out of humor too quickly. I have not 
objected to his bill, and as a matter of fact I did not intend to 
object to it. But I wanted to make the record clear that this is 
not to be considered as a precedent for a taxpayer to come in 
here and open up an appeal case from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau hereafter. There are too many million of them in the 
United States, and it would take this Congress all of its time 
passing on such matters. I am willing to admit to the gentle- 
man from Virginia that this is a distinctive case, that stands 
on its own bottom, and it probably would not be met with in 
any other individual in the United States. For that reason I 
do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
hereby authorized and directed to receive, consider, and determine, in 
accordance with law, but without regard to any statute of limitations, 
any claim filed not later than six months after the passage of this 


act, by Charles T. Norman, of Richmond, County of Henrico, Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, for the refund of income tax erroneously col- 
lected from said Charles T. Norman in 1916. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, to said Charles T. Norman any amount 
allowed in the determination of any claim filed in accordance with 
this act. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he {s 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles T. Norman, of Richmond, 
Va., the sum of $882.44, the same being a refund of income tax 
erroneously collected.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: 


A bill for the relief of Charles T. Norman. 
BLATTMANN & CO. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 145 of the calendar, S. 555, an act for the relief 
of Blattman & Co, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a bad prac- 
tice, and.I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects. 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
anit) for the relief of the Standard Oil Co., at Savannah, 

a. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $839 to the Standard 
Oil Co., at Savannah, Ga., being the amount due said company for 
damages made by the U. 8. dredge Cumberland on the riverside wharf 
of the company. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. E. L. GUESS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2989) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500 to Mrs. E. L. 
Guess, in full compensation for injuries received by her at Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 21, 1920, by reason of the negligence of an em- 
ployee of the United States Government driving a truck owned by the 
United States Government and operating in the parcel post of the 
Post Office Department. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$500" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $100.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


W. F. PAYNE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4290) for the relief of W. F. Payne. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
do they give $250 when it was only recommended that they 
should give $1007 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the board of officers appointed to look 
into this accident recommended $450, that he was damaged in 
that sum. 

Mr. BEGG. The chief of finance says that the facts did not 
justify the allowance of $450, but that $100 would be adequate 
and sufficient compensation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He did not make the investigation, but 
he did say he was not entitled to but $100, but I want to state 
to the gentleman from Ohio that here is an old man who had a 
car and a driver of a motor truck drove into him and damaged 
it. He declares it was worth $750, and he had to sell it for 
$100. Now, the committee in its wisdom cut the appropriation 
to $250, and the old gentleman, of course, will take that rather 
than get nothing, but I will state to my friend from Ohio that 
the testimony here amply sustains that the value was $600. 

Mr. BEGG. Go ahead. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. F. Payne, a citizen of 
El Paso, Tex., the sum of $450 for damages to an automobile belonging 
to said W. F. Payne, which was damaged by a collision with a truck 
belonging to the United States Government, the sald sum being the 
amount awarded to said W. F. Payne by a board of appraisal appointed 
by the district commander of the United States Army at El Paso, Tex. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$450” and insert $250.” 

Page 1, Une 9, strike out after the word Government“ the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

CAPT. D. H. TRIBOU, CHAPLAIN, UNITED STATES NAVY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5819) for the relief of Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, United 
Btates Navy, out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2,667, said sum being the amount of restitution 
made by the said chaplain out of his private funds on account of 
Victory Ioan bonds and other funds stolen from the safe in the said 
chaplain’s quarters at the naval home, Philadelphia, Pa., without col- 
lusion on the part of sald chaplain, which bonds and other funds had 
been deposited in sald safe by beneficiaries of said home, and others, 
for safe-keeping. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, Une 4, after the second “to,” insert “the estate of the 
le ” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ bonds,” insert the word “ notes.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “bonds” and insert the word 
notes.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman in charge of this bal that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs has no right to appropriate any money, and 
I do not think it will accomplish the purpose, worthy as I think 
it is, if they leave the bill in this way. It should authorize 
the payment of money and not authorize it to be taken out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where no point of order is made there is 
nothing to keep it from being done. 

Mr. EDMONDS. All right, if that is satisfactory. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
the estate of the late Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, United 
States Navy.” 


JOHN BAUMEN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6506) for the relief of John Baumen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to John 
Baumen, of Los Angeles, Calif, which sum was paid by him to the 
United States as a bail bond for appearance in court, said bail bond 
being declared forfeited by the court for nonappearance, but subse- 
quentiy ordered paid back to him through an order of said court vacat- 
ing the forfeiture of the ball bond, but which amount had been covered 
Into. the Treasury of the United States by the clerk of the court. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 

time, was read the third time, and passed. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8297) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this is not a desirable 
precedent to establish and the facts are not sufficiently clear 
to warrant such an exception. I object. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes; I withhold my objection. 

Mr. KELLER. We passed a similar bill last year for the 
same railway company and for the same reasons for which we 
are now asked to pass this bill. Under the law, on any com- 
errand shipped in here for consumption there should be a tax 
paid. 

This was an export shipment, and therefore we have no right 
to collect a duty on such commodity. The company has paid 
the duty, and it seems to me, in justice, it ought to be refunded 
this money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, If it had been shipped in on 
the showing that it was not for consumption the situation 
would haye been different. The department's report states the 
facts, and the report shows that when it was shipped in there 
was no statement that it was not for consumption, so that the 
tax was properly collected. The department says: 


No formal denial of refund of duties paid on the merchandise has 
been made by this department. It might be added, however, that many 
similar requests have been denied by the department for the reason 
that section 558 of the tariff act of 1922 prohibits refund of duties on 
the exportation of any merchandise after it is released from the cus- 
tody or contro] of the Government. 


Those were the facts in this case, and If we meant that sec- 
tion it ought to be enforced. I am obliged to object. 


JUANA F. GAMBOA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8893) for the relief of Juana F. Gamboa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the ` 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, ont of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Juana F. Gamboa, of El Paso, 
Tex., mother and sole surviving parent of Francisco Gamboa, deceased, 
the sum of $1,593 for the death, hospital and funeral expenses of the 
said Francisco Gamboa, who was killed by being struck by a Govern- 
ment truck driven by a soldier of the United States Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BEATRICE J. KETTLEWELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 5774) for the relief of Beatrice J. Kettlewell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. r 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, who 
is interested in this bill? 
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Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I am interested in it. 

Mr. BEGG. Would the gentleman be willing to accept 

5,000? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I do not know; the gentleman is not 
here, The vouchers he has sent in are for $7,762.41, and they 
are for money actually expended. This case is governed by 
the same set of facts under which the Government paid a 
death claim. He is a man who has not a dollar in the world 
except that he has a salary, I presume, of $60 a week. His 
wife will be suffering from this injury all her life, and that 
young man has already spent $7,762 and he should have the 
$7,762. If you ask me whether he will be satisfied with $5,000 
I should say I do not think he would be satisfied with $5,000, 
but he would a great deal rather have $5,000 than nothing. 

Mr. BEGG, I feel that $5,000 for a woman who was injured 
is very fair in comparison with the $1,500 which this committee 
yoted during the last session for the loss of a woman’s husband. 
I tried to get her $5,000 and could not, and I will object unless 
the gentleman will accept $5,000. 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY,. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to this fact: That no part of this money is to reim- 
burse her for the injury; this is to pay the bills which he has 
had to pay and for which he will be in debt for years unless 
we grant him this money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. The last Congress recommended only $2,- 
500 for the death of a girl who was killed in this same accident. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. I am well aware of that fact. In 
this ease the woman was not killed but she was very badly in- 
jured. 

Mr. BEGG. The husband is still able-bodied and working 
every day; he has a good job, and I think $5,000 is ample and 
fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
claim, 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. The $5,000 I suggest is the same amount 
of money we allow for a death claim. 
Mr. MacLAFFERTY. The man 

$5,000 rather than have it go over. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr, BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly the amount would be greater for 
this sort of a claim than for a death claim, Here is a girl 
who will suffer all her life, and she ought to have the sum of 
$7,000. There is no question about it, and it seems to me we 
are quibbling over something that is really just. Here is a 
woman who is going to suffer all her life and it is a different 
proposition than a death claim. 

Mr. BEGG. I will object unless they accept $5,000. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I accept it if it is the best that can 
be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Is it definitely understood that it will be 85,000? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Ohio that an amendment will have to be offered. 

Mr. BEGG. But I will state to the Chair that we are oper- 
ating under unanimous consent and not under the House rules 
generally ; but if it is generally understood that they will aecept 
$5,000, all right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is a matter of bargain and 
sale. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment, Mr. Speaker; not at all. The 
bill is up for consideration, is it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; but the bill has not been 
reported. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,762.41, to Beatrice J. Kettlewell, 


in compensation for injuries sustained on June 29, 1922, as the result 
of an accident in the Stanislaus National Forect. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the sum be re- 
duced to $5,000 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read fis follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDS ; 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the figures $7,762.41” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $5,000.” 

Mr. RAKER, On that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard. 


And this is larger than is paid as a death 


would certainly accept 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I have very little to say on 
this bill. We are paying this woman nothing at all for the 
suffering she will have the balance of her life on account of this 
accident. They presented to our committee bills showing that 
this amount of money had been spent, $7,762.41. Even to-day 
she is still under and needs medical supervision. However, I 
realize the fact that our committee has established an extreme 
limit of $5,000, and while we departed in this case on account 
of the unusual circumstances and on account of the fact that 
we were not paying one cent for her suffering or for what may 
happen in the future 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Or for her loss of time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Or for her loss of time or for her hus- 
band’s loss of her services. We are simply paying the absolute 
medical expenses up to date, but as I say, we seem to have es- 
tablished $5,000 as a limit, and under the circumstances I offer 
the amendment of $5,000 to get the bill through so as to give 
some relief to these parties. 

Mr. SMITH. The $5,000 will not pay the expenses incurred 
up to date according to the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I realize that full well, but $5,000 to a man 
who has had.to raise $7,700 is better than nothing. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The bill that was submitted in support of 
the claim includes an item of $2,000 to a bone specialist for a 
period of seven months, and during the same period there is an 
item for another physician running over a little longer time 
amounting to over $1,000. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I can imagine that if the gentleman’s wife 
was in this condition and had a number of different troubles—— 

Mr, CHINDBLOM, I simply wanted to suggest that if this 
amount is reduced these claimants ought to reduce their 
claims correspondingly. 

ae RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to get recognition before we get into 
trouble. 

Mr. MsacLAFFERTY. This being my bill 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say two words before we get into 
trouble, and then I will yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor? Will the 
sence yield? Is this case settled or is it under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. RAKER. It is under consideration. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand any sum is being allowed this 
woman for having this man the rest of her life? The other 
woman got rid of her husband. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I hope that will not be taken out 
of my time. I do not want to criticize anybody, and I am not 
going to do it. I believe I could say some things that would 
not do me any good, but I will simply reserve them. I know 
my friend who objected to the bills that have been passed over, 
when you do not get a chance to present them at all—I know 
my friend from Ohio in the matter that came up awhile ago, 
where the record showed that the judge, the county clerk, and 
the sheriff for 40 years knew the man involved and knew that 
he was an honest, upright man—— 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to say to the gentleman that if he 
wants to pass this bill at all he had better lay off of it. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the attitude you take, is It? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the attitude you take. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RAKER. I do not yield, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, I do not want the gentleman to 
jeopardize the bill. 

Mr. RAKER, Now, I am not going to yield, as a man and 
as a Representative here, for any bill; don’t forget that. If 
you get up here and make a statement you are threatened that 
you will not get any bill passed “as long as I am here with 
one objection.” That is the attitude we stand in as a repre- 
sentative body of this country. Because I spoke decently, 
properly, and gentlemanly to the self-constituted leader over 
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here, and he did not hear my explanation, I am threatened 
about getting any bills through because there can be one 
objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, 7 make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order, and I propose to insist on that 
point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, I will discuss this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. RAKER, I assure the Chair I will confine 8 to the 
matter under consideration. You know it is peculiar that we 
have an amendment here, and if you do not reduce this 
amount—if we do not agree to this amendment, you and I are 
to be punished from now on during this session. Now, that is 
in order under this amendment, without any words having 
been uttered except the kindest that could be uttered to my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, and I hope that hereafter the 
gentleman will not just deliberately, on an amendment of this 
kind now pending, put a man in the attitude—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Let me finish this sentence in as nice a way as 
I can first. I hope that we will not be put in the attitude 
that we will be threatened if we do not yield to an amendment 
cutting this amount from $7,700 to $5,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to my distinguished friend from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield, I will ask for more 
time, because I think there is a point involved here that ought 
to be brought out. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; we do not want the gentleman to 
resign. 

Mr. BEGG. We have had to stand a good deal of criticism 
to-night. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the point. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit me to make a 
statement. I will get him more time. We are operating under 
unanimous consent, and “the gentleman from Ohio” is not 
a self-constituted leader. 

Mr. RAKER. Did I say that? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to have that stricken out. I 
withdraw the statement. 

Mr. BEGG. We come to this bill for damages amounting 
to $7,000. It fell to my lot to read the bill over, and, using 
my best judgment, I thought it was too high. I had the choice 
of saying to the gentleman, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to be kept, “I will agree to $5,000,” or I could say “I 
object” and give him nothing. That is not an arbitrary 
proceeding; that is the rule we are operating under. I sub- 
mit to the gentleman in all fairness that when a man takes 
that position he ought not to sit here and be roasted. 

Mr. RAKER. May I have two minutes more? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks that his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I appreciate the gentleman’s situation, and I 
know he appreciates mine. These are small matters. When 
we get down to it we can settle them in a proper way. Here 
is an old man 84 years of age who has six daughters and four 
sons, and in the community in which he lives he has lived there 
for years, and eyerybody says that this old man ought to have 
an opportunity fo have his record corrected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not just now. The people there think he 
ought to have an opportunity to be heard. Many of you have 
eases like this, and I thought I had delivered this book which 
the old man had printed to all interested, so that they could see 
the record. I wanted a few moments so that it could be pre- 
sented. I am not going to take any more time, but I want to 
see this bill passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BERTRAM GARDNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7194), for the relief of Bertram Gardner, collector of 
internal revenue for the first district of New York, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and Ire Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Bertram 
Gardner, collector of internal revenue for the first district of 
New York, by reason of shortage of 1,628 distilled spirt export stamps, 
each stamp valued at 10 cents, a total of $162.80, which stamps were 
destroyed by fire. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, after the word Gardner” insert the word “ former.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


FRANK GEORGE BAGSHAW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 909) to remove the charge of desertion against the 
name of Frank George Bagshaw. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I note that 
in another legislative body in this Capitol one Member is 
objecting to every bill for the relief of any veteran of the 
Civil War. It does not matter whether the bill is meritorious 
or not. The gentleman from South Carolina—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must not dis- 
cuss the proceedings of another body. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very well. The objection is made in the 
place where all these bills have to go for the relief of vet- 
erans of the Civil War. Can anyone on this committee 
give us any assurance that these veterans of the World War 
are to receive any better treatment? In other words, are any 
of these bills relating to veterans to be considered elsewhere 
upon their merit? If not, we might as well not take the time 
of the House in passing them here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the name of Frank George Bagshaw, late an ap- 
prentice, third class, United States Navy, in view of his honorable 
service during the World War. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “war” insert “Provided; That no 
back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a result of 
the passage of this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MILTON M. FENNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
2105, for the relief of Milton M. Fenner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the Secretary of the Navy says that to enact this proposed law 
would furnish an undesirable precedent, and he says there is 
nothing especially meritorious about this case. The depart- 
ment recommends the disapproval of the bill. Under those cir- 
cumstances I am constrained to object. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREW. If the gentleman will read the report, he 
will find that there are at least seven precedents quoted on the 
other page of the report. This was the case of a man injured 
as a midshipman who suffered disability while a midshipman 
in the Naval Academy, He continued on and became an ensign, 
and remained for two years in the service after he had left the 
Academy. He then resigned because of his health. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman mean to hold that be- 
causé the President has seen fit to discredit the Secretary of 
the Navy that we should pay no attention to his reports and 
recommendations. 

Mr. ANDREW. Oh, I quote for the gentleman’s benefit the 


‘report on the opposite page of Josephus Daniels, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about the report of the last 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman fram Michigan 
objects. 
HENRY A. KESSEL co. (INC.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1082) for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, et., That the claim of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.), a 
corporation, as owner of the motor launch Gled, against the United 
States of America, as owner of the Army transport barge No. 82, for 
damages alleged to have been occasioned said Henry A. Kessel Co. 
Inc.), as a result of a collision between its launch Gled and said 


Army transport barge No. 8j2 at the Army Engineers’ Piers, Norfolk, 


Va., in the Elizabeth River, on April 11, 1919, may be litigated and de- 
termined in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, at Norfolk, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting 
under the rules governing such a court; and said court shall have 
Jurisdiction to hear and determine said litigation, and to enter a 
judgment for such damages and costa, if any, as it shall find to be due 
from the United States of America to Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.), or 
from Henry A. Kessel Co, (Inc.) to the United States of America, ascer- 
tained upon the principles and measures of liability applicable in like 
cases in admiralty between private persons or corporations; and Henry 
A. Kessel Co, (Inc.) and the United States of America shall have all 
rights of appeal as in a similar case between private persons or corpo- 
rations: Provided, That notice of any suit brought hy Henry A. Kessel 
Co. (Ine.) by virtue hereof shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States in the manner provided by any order entered by the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
at Norfolk, In said cause, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to cause the United States attorney for the 
eastern district of Virginia, at Norfolk, to appear on behalf of the 
United States and protect and defend its interests: Provided further, 
That the proceeding hereby autherized shall be begun within four 
months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GORDON G. MACDONALD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2342) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 

- from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 1013) for the relief of Gor- 
don G. MacDonald, granting the same relief as this bill, passed 
by the Senate on the 14th day of May, and consider the Senate 
bill in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is it an identical bill? 

Mr. SWING. Itis not identical word for word. It puts him 
on the retired list; that has been recommended by the Navy 
Department. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have had no opportunity 
to consider this bill. If it is identical, we have no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Both of the bills put him on the retired list 
under the law which was passed July 12. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Senate bill give him any greater 
rights than the House bill? s 

Mr. SWING. Not a bit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

3 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Gordon G. MacDonald, who, while sery- 
ing as a Hentenant, United States Nawal Reserve Force, was Tound 
by a naval retiring board to be permanently incapacitated for active 
service by reason of physical disability incurred in the line of duty 
as a result of an incident of the service, in time of war, shall be 
eligible for retirement; and the President is hereby authorized to 


place him upon the retired list with the rank and three-quarters 
of the pay of the grade beld by him at the time such physical dis- 
ability was incurred. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 2342 was ordered to lie on the table. 

r RUSSELL H. LINDSAY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2418) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint Russell H. Lindsay, former Heuten- 
ant, junior grade, United States Navy, in which grade he served honor- 
ably during the World War, a lieutenant, junior grade, in the United 
States Navy, and to retire him and place him on the retired list of the 
Navy as lieutenant, junior grade, with retired pay of that grade. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 4, after the word “former,” strike out the words “ lieutenant 
(junior grade)“ and insert the word “ensign.” 

Line 6, after the word “war,” strike out the werds “a lieutenant 
(Junior grade)” and insert the words “an ensign.” 

Line 8, after the word “as,” strike out the words “ Heutenant 
(junior grade)” and insert the words “an ensign.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PAYMASTER HERBERT ELLIOTT STEVENS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The next business on the Private Calendur was the bill (II. N. 
2921) for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
does Congress want to break up the regular procedure of 
promotion? 

Mr. ANDREW. This man was entitled to promotion and 
would have been promoted in 1918 had he not been in the 
Philippines at the time when by seniority he came up for 
promotion, but he was not allowed to be examined. He has 
been 26 years in the Navy, and it involves no expense whatever, 
as he now receives the pay of-one grade higher. 

Mr. BEGG. ‘The Secretary says his record was placed before 
the board and he was not recommended. 

Mr. ANDREW. That is the Board of Selection, but under the 
law then operative he would have been promoted by seniority 
during the six months of Jannary to June, 1918. 

Mr, BEGG. The Secretary says that there are many in this 
class, and if you pick out this one you are doing an injustice to 
the rest of them. 

Mr. ANDREW. The committee considered the bill and thinks 
this case was very unique. 

Mr. BEGG. I think I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
objects. 

GEORGE A. BERRY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7167) for the relief of George A. Berry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and he hereby is, author- 
ined to order George A. Berry, ex-lieutenant commander United States 
Naval Reserve Force, to appear before a naval retiring board for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the disability complained of in 
his case originated in the line of duty in time of war, as required by 
the provisions of the act of July 12, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 140): Pro- 
vided, That if said naval retiring board finds that Mr, Berry is now 
suffering from a disability incurred in the line of duty in time of war 
which renders him unfit to perform all the duties of the grade of 
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lieutenant commander, United States Naval Reserve Force, in time of 
war, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint George A. 
Berry a lieutenant commander, United States Naval Reserve Fores, and 
to place him upon the retired list with three-fourths of the pay of 
his grade: Provided further, That he shall not be entitled to any back 
pay or allowances by the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH WALTER BOSTROM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1706) granting six months’ pay to Elizabeth Walter 
Bostrom, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think the House is entitled to 
know whether the Clerk is reading the bill or the Chair is 
ealling for objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask whoever is interested in this bil 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio I introduced this bill, and it is merely a copy 
of a bill passed for the relief of another party at the last term 
of Congress and became a law. 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be paid, from the appropriation for 
beneficiaries of officers who die while on the active list of the Navy, to 
Elizabeth Walter Bostrom, widow of Carl Augustus Bostrom, late Heu- 
tenant commander, Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy, an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate the said Carl Augustus 
Bostrom was receiving at the date of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL A. SPAIGHT 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
take from the Speaker's desk the bill S. 588, of the same subject 
matter as the House bill H. R. 3071. 

5 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is it identical with the House 
ill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I am going to ask to 
amend it to correspond to the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is this a similar bill to that to 
which the gentleman from Michigan objected? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I am going to propose 
the House bill as an amendment by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and substituting the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 588, which is similar in subject matter to H. R. 
3071, which was objected to by the gentleman from Michigan. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. What is the amount carried in that? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I am going to substitute 
the House bill to make the amounts smaller. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, how does this bill get in 
here? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I will explain in just a 
minute, 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I insist, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is 
not called regularly on the calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I make the point of order 
that the objection comes too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objected to the House bill a moment ago and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island then asked unanimous consent to take the 
Senate bill, which is similar in subject matter, which the Chair 
put to the committee, and stated as he put the question to the 
committee that it was similar in subject matter to the bill 
objected td by the gentleman from Michigan, and there was no 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we ought to know about these 
things. I have been paying close attention here—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Texas he was very careful to announce in put- 


ting the question for unanimous consent that it was the same 
subject matter to which objection had previously been made, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 588) for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to wit; To Daniel A. Spaight, 
the sum of $8,269.90, $769.90 of which is for medical expenses ; to Eliza- 
beth Tabele, the sum of $2,500; to Mary F. Spaight, the sum of $2,900, 
$400 of which is for medical expenses; to Thomas F. Sutton, the sum of 
$700, and to Thomas A. Tabele, the sum of $250, In full settlement for 
injuries received on June 25, 1922, at Westport, Mass., when an anto- 
mobile in which they were passengers was struck by an auto truck be- 
longing to and negligently operated by the War Department. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr, Speaker, I offer as 
an amendment to Senate bill 588 the provisions of the bill (H. R. 
3071) and move that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out and the provisions of (H. R. 3071) be substituted in lieu 
thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island moves to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as follows, to wit: To Daniel A. Spaight, $6,239.80; to 
Mary F. Spaight, $2,812.70; to Thomas F. Sutton, $273.42; to Elizabeth 
Tabele, $1,140.50; to Thomas A. Tabele, $102.96, in full settlement 
of all damages against the Government for injuries received on June 
25, 1922, at North Westport, Mass., when an autotruck belonging to 
and negligently operated by the War Department: Provided, That no 
part of the amount of any item appropriated in this bill in excess of 
10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney, or attorneys on account of services rendered 
or advances made in connection with said claim: Provided, That it 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney, or attorneys to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of the amount of any item appropriated in this bill 
on account of services rendered or advances made in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $2,000. - 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk has called the 
Chair’s attention to an inaccuracy in the amendment. The 
Chair suggests that the gentleman from Rhode Island take the 
bill and fix the inaccuracy while we consider other bills. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


ISIDOR STEGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6436) for the relief of Isidor Steger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the date of discharge of Isidor Steger, chief 
machinist's mate, United States Fleet Naval Reserve, shall be con- 
sidered as June 25, 1917, instead of June 22, 1917, for the purpose 
of rectifying an error, and for all purposes connected with continuous 
service in the Navy of the United States, and that the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause the records 
of the said Isidor Steger in the Navy Department to be corrected to 
conform with this authorization, to the end that the said Isidor 
Steger shall be entitled to all pay, benefits, and emoluments con- 
ferred by law or regulation for continuous service in the Navy of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 
strike out the figures “25” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
ship + Sek 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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DANIEL X. SPAIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment to the former bill offered 5y the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause in the Senate bill and insert; 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, as follows, to wit: To Daniel A. Spaight, $5,000; to Mary F. 
Spaight, $2,812.70; to Thomas F. Sutton, $273.42; to Elizabeth Tabele, 
$1,140.50; to Thomas A. Tabele, $102.96, in full settlement of all dam- 
ages against the Goyernment for injuries received on June 25, 1922, 
at North Westport, Mass., when struck by an autotruck belonging to 
and negligently operated by the War Department: Provided, That no 
part of*the amount of any item appropriated in this bill in excess of 
10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney, or attorneys on account of services rendered 
or advances made in connection with said claim: Provided, That it 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney, or attorneys to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate 
exceeds 10 per cent of the amount of any item appropriated in this 
bill on account of services rendered or advances made in connection 
with sald claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person vlolating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $2,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


FRANK STINCHCOMRB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8961) for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint Chief Gunner Frank Stinchcomb, United States Navy, 
a lieutenant on the active list of the United States Navy, subject 
to qualification on physical examination, to take rank next after 
Leut. William E. Snyder, United States Navy: Provided, That in the 
event of the failure of said Chief Gunner Frank Stinchcomb to qualify 
for such appointment and if found incapacitated for active service by 
a naval retiring board, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint the said Frank Stinchcomb a lieutenant on the retired Tist 
of the Navy with the retired pay of that grade. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 


WALTER BAKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5689) for the relief of Walter Baker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bili. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. i 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a young man, 18 years of age, who 
enlisted without his mother's consent. 

Mr. BEGG. How long was he in the service? 

Mr. BLANTON. A short time. 

Mr. BEGG. Eleven days. 

Mr. BLANTON. She had him discharged. We now have a 
bill which permits mothers and fathers to have their sons dis- 
charged from the Army or the Navy when they enlist without 
their consent, and when -we are allowing honorable discharges 
to all it seems unjust to deny it in this case. I have no 
interest in the bill at all. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will add an amendment that 
he is not entitled to any compensation or pension, I will not 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is only 18 years old now. 


Mr. BEGG. I know, but if you pass this bill he will come in 
for a pension. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; he is only 18 years old now. 

Mr. BEGG. That makes no difference. He will be coming in 
for a pension. 

Mr. BOYLAN. If the gentleman from Ohio will be good 
enough to yield to me, I would like to say something, as this 
is my bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will say that this is the case of a boy, 
Walter Baker, 17 years of age, who enlisted and stated he was 
18 years of age. After he had enlisted his parents became 
aware of the fact of the enlistment and secured his discharge. 
Now, if the gentleman from Ohio will be good enough to listen 
to me, as he has objected, I would like him to hear the story. 

Mr. BEGG. I have read the report. Why did not the gentle- 
man put the story in the report? 

Mr. BOYLAN. This boy is now an inmate of the tubercular 
camp of the American Legion, in the Adirondacks, in New 
York, maintained by the Legion for those men who were in the 
service but have no right to hospitalization by the Government. 
He is dying in this Adirondack camp; and this simply gives 
him an honorable discharge in order that in his remaining days 
he may have the peace of mind—although he is suffering 
anguish of body—of knowing that he will haye been honorably 
discharged from the ranks of the soldiers of his country, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Is that all he wants? 

Mr. BOYLAN. He wants hospitalization. Is the gentleman 
going to object to a dying veteran receiving hospitalization? 

Mr. BEGG. I am going to object to this bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman to-night was willing that a 
bill should pass for the relief of the Standard Oil Co, for the 
Erie Railroad Co., and for the Canadian Pacific Railroad Co., 
and yet he wants to deny hospitalization to a dying veteran, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Regular order? Is there anything more 
regular than this? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The clerk 
will report the next bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Did the gentleman object? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I certainly did. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like the people of the country to 
know the type of man you are to object to a bill of this kind. 

EAGLE PASS LUMBER CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7122) for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., of Eagle 
Pass, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Without objection, the Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ig 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., of Eagle 
Pass, Tex., the sum of $2,459.52, being refund of excess duties on 
certain shipments of ixtle twine from Mexico to the United States in 
1918, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK VUMBACA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
243) for the relief of Frank Vumbaca. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection fo the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Frank Vumbaca, of Portland, Me., the sum of $419, to reim- 
burse him for damages to his house, No. 469 Washington Avenue, Port- 
land, Me., caused by concussion from blasts. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
700) for the relief of the Commercial Pacifie Cable Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr, CRAMTGN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
notice this is a bill for the relief of the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co. Recently I heard some objection from the gentleman 
from New York on the ground that-these bills for the relief of 
corporations had not been objected to. I recently got some 
criticism over here because I objected to one for the relief of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regn- 
lar order. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a good bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reguiar order has been 
demanded. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the gentleman from New York to 
know that this bill is before us for the relief of a corporation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there n [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $16,109.94 to reimburse said company for the cost of repairing 
certain damages done by the United States naval authorities to one 
of said company’s cables in the harbor of San Luis d’Apra, island of 
Guam, on March 21, 1923. The Secretary of the Treasury fs also 
authorized and directed to pay to the Commercial Pacifie Cable Co., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $30,490.88, to reimburse said company for the cost of repairing 
certain damages done by the United States naval authorities to one 
of said company’s cables in the harbor of San Luis d’Apra, island 
of Guam, in September, 1907, as reperted to €ungress in Senate 
Document No. 88, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, Une I, strike out “ $30,490.88" and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $26,490.38.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York ought to explain the merits of this bill, I think. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
has not asked for recognition. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

EZRA S. POND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
1941) for the relief of Ezra S. Pond. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorised and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $552.51 to Bara S. Pond, 
a resident of 655 Pinewood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, administrator of the 
estate of his only child, the late Harry 8. Pond, captain Company 
K, Fitty-eighth Infantry, for loss of equipment sustained by the said 
Harry S. Pond in the sinking of the United States transport Moldavia 
on May 6, 1918. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the second 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


—— et Fe 


JOSEPH P. RYAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
1333, for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
Is hereby, authorized and directed to pny, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Joseph P. Ryan the sum of 
$1,600 for medical expenses in connection with injuries sustained 
while In line of duty as searcher in the United States Customs In- 
telligence Bureau, port of New York. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, after the word “for” insert the words “ medica] expenses 
in connection with.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The next business om the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4280) for the relief of the chamber of commerce of the city 
of Northampton, Mass. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is thers objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the chamber of commerce of the city 
of Northampton, Mass., the sum of $4,500, to reimburse the said cham- 
ber of commerce for money advanced by it for the purchase of a certain 
tract of land now a part of the sfte of the Veterans’ Hospital of the 
United States in the city of Northampton, Mass., the said tract not 
having been included in the terms of the offer of the sald chamber of 
commerce to the*Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
provide a site for said hospital, which offer was duly accepted by the 
said Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 
J. W. COOK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8046) for the relief of J. W. Cook. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


| hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 


not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to J. W. Cook in full 
compensation for injuries sustained and fof reimbursement of expenses 
incurred as a result of being accidentally shot on December 30, 1921, 
while employed at Billings, Mont., as a contract mail carrier. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, strike out the figures ‘' $10,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
s $3,500. ” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CALEB ABER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 1539) for the relief of Caleb Aber. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Caleb Aber shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged frem the United States 
Army as a private of Company A, Seventieth New York Volunteers, on 
the 29th day of December, 1863, and of Company F, Twelfth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, on the 25th day of June, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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J. M. FARRELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2745) for the relief of J. M. Farrell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I note that the 
auditor makes a report that there is nothing due the claimant. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Nothing legally due the claimant, but there 
is something morally due on account of the inability to get ships 
at the time on account of the war, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not this a case of liquidated damages? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Let me say that it is true that 
he made a contract, and he seeks relief owing to the fact that 
the penalty ought not properly to be charged to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did not the department relieve him? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Evidently they did not think 
they had the power. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have the power up to this amount, 
have they not? We haye given them the power. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. This is for $2,600, Five hundred 
dollars is the amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. M. Farrell, of Seattle, 
Wash., the sum of $2,284.03, the same being the amount withheld by 
the disbursing agent of the Alaska Engineering Commission on account 
of liquidated damages claimed for delay in delivering lumber in Alaska 
for said commission under Seattle purchase orders Nos. D2078 and 
D2074. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of tbe bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 144 (S. 87), an act for the relief of the Near 
East Relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who objected is not 


here. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


DANIEL F. HEALY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3595) for the relief of Daniel F. Healy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Daniel F. Healy, for 
injuries sustained as a result of being struck by a Govyernment-owned 
truck in Manchester, N. H., on May 4, 1922. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, strike out the figures “ $5,000" and insert “ $344.60, in full 
settlement against the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


JIM. HENNESSEE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8343) for the relief of Jim Hennessee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, to Jim Hennessee, of Chattanooga, Tenn., the sum of 
$55. Such sum is the amount of a money order issued to the said 
Jim Hennessee at Palmer, Tenn., June 8, 1921, No. 5397, and pay- 
able to George Hennessee, at Spokane, Wash., which was unlawfully 
collected by a person other than the payee. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed to deduct from such sum any payment to the 
said Jim Hennessee in respect to such money order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment anid third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
917, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PAUL CRUM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3388) to place the name of Paul Crum on the muster rolls of 
‘Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, United States 
Volunteers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Paul Cram, formerly of the city of Fargo, 
State of North Dakota, shall be held and considered to have served 
as a private in Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, in the war with Spain, from March 28, 1899, to 
May 30, 1899, and to have been honorably discharged of said last 
date. 

Src, 2, That said Paul Crum be, and he is hereby, entitled to all 
privileges and immunities belonging to a private soldier of said regi- 
ment, including all medals, citations, and decorations for remaining 
in the service after the expiration of the usual term of enlistment 
during the war with Spain, the same as though he had been regularly 
enlisted therein. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, strike out the words “May 30” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ June 20.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, I moye that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.), in aceordance with the order heretofore made, the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 29, 1924, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


28 


Is there objection to the pres- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

531. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation amending 
the act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, from not to exceed $50,000 to not to exceed $100,000 
(H. Doc. No. 336); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

532. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, required to provide 
for employees of the field service of the probation system, 
Supreme Court, District of Columbia, and for salaries and ex- 
penses, Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, comparable to 
those’ provided by the classification act of 1923 for employees 
within the District of Columbia, amounting in all to $2,560 
(H. Doc. No. 337); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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533. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation which will 


authorize the United States Housing Corporation, Washington, 


D. C., to expend not exceeding $10,000 of the appropriation 
for the maintenance, operation, and management of the Govern- 
ment hotel for Government workers, Washington, D. C., for 
the purchase of additional laundry machines and equipment 
(H. Doc. No. 388); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

534. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, to remain available until June 30, 1925, for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
animals, $3,500,000 (H. Doc. No. 339); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

535, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation for the relief of Maj. Willard D. New- 
bill, Quartermaster Corps (now colonel, United States Army, 
retired) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FREDERICKS; Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
166. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patent to the city of Redlands, Calif., for certain lands, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 883). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion. 

Mr. WATSON: Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 2858. 
A bill for the relief of certain customs employees at the port 
of Philadelphia who served as acting customs guards during the 
war emergency; without amendment (Rept. No. 884). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 8522, 
A bill granting to certain claimants the preference right to pur- 
chase unappropriated public lands; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 885). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 933. An act to*provide for the examination and registration 
of architects and to regulate the practice of architecture in the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 9459. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the city ef Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., and 
the Fort Smith waterworks district of said city to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Poteau River: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 887). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3171. 
An act for the relief of sufferers from earthquake in Japan; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 893). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3544. A bill for the relief of James Madison Brown; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 888). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6335. 
A bill for the relief of the First International Bank of Sweet- 
grass, Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 889). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R: 
7679. A bill for the relief of Lars O. Elstad and his assigns 
and the exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co.; with amendments (Rept. No. 890). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 8298. A bill for the relief of Byron S. Adams; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 891). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 9027. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


sell and patent to William G. Johnson certain lands in Louistf- 
ana; without amendment (Rept, No. 892), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9237) 
granting an increase of pension to Susan G. Caplinger, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 9513) to amend 
the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9514) providing 
for the development of the Wichita National Forest and Game 
Preserve; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOYCE: A bill (H. R. 9515) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Delaware State Highway Department to con- 
struct a bridge across the canal near Rehoboth, Del.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9516) to au- 
thorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State of Nebraska, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9517) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Texas & Oklahoma Red River 
Bridge Co. (Inc.), of St. Jo, Tex, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Texas, to constrnet a toll bridge 
across the Red River in the vicinity of Illinois Bend, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bin (H. R. 9518) to authorize the 
Stfite of Alabama, through its highway department, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Coosa River at or near 
Leesburg, Ala., connecting Leesburg and Center, in the State 
of Alabama, on the primary road system of the State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: A bill (H. R. 9519) supplemental to the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9520) for the relief of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 9521) to authorize the city of 
Norfolk, Va., to construct a dam from the southern and north- 
ern banks of Lafayette River to the southern and northern 
edges of the channel of said river; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 330) providing 
for an investigation of the air service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9522) for the relief of A. B. 
Ewing; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9523) granting an increase of 
pension to Adaline Nerton; to the Commitfee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9524) granting an increase 
of pension to Adam L. Foley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 9525) granting a pension to 
Frederick O. Overlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (EL R, 9526) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Titus; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9527) granting an increase 
of pension to Palmer W. Coe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R.9528) granting a pension 
to Clara E. Seaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 9529) granting a pension 
to Lucinda Lunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 9530) for the relief of 
John E. Tucker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H.R.9531) granting an 
increase of pension to Emogene Warden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 9532) for the relief of William 
J. Donaidson; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2927. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Tulare County 
(Calif.) Bar Association, indorsing bills now pending having 
for their purpose the increase of salaries of Federal judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2928. By Mr. FREAR: Petition of sundry citizens of River 
Falls, Wis., and vicinity, favoring immediate action on game 
refuge bills; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2929. Also, petition of the Izaak Walton League of Trem- 
pealeau County, Wis., favoring the Hawes and McCormick 
gama refuge bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2930. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the La Salle County 
(III.) Farm Bureau, the Grundy County (Ill.) Farm Bureau, 
the Winnebago County (III.) Farm Bureau, the Boone County 
(UL) Farm Bureau, the Belvidere (III.) Chamber of Commerce, 
the Sycamore (III.) Grain & Lumber Co., and sundry citizens 
of the twelfth congressional district of Illinois, favoring the 
McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2931. Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Kendall County, III., opposing any modification of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or of the Volstead 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2932, Also, petitions of the American Federation of Railroad 
Workers; Patterson Lodge, No. 121, the Northwestern Region 
Shop Crafts Association, Pennsylvania system; the Universal 
Locomotive Arch Co., of Chicago; and sundry citizens, protest- 
ing against the passage of the Howell-Barkley bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2933. Also, petitions of the Railway Mail Association, sixth 
division, Chicago, III., and sundry railway postal employees, 
favoring the postal salary bill, H. R. 9035; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2984. Also, petitions of maintenance-of-way employees of 
the Northwestern Railway and the Santa Fe Railway, favor- 
ing the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

2935. Also, petition of the Sycamore (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and sundry citizens of Sycamore, Ill., favoring the bill 
H. R. 4088, known as the Isaak Walton or upper Mississippi 
wild life and fish refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2936. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Christian Science 
Board of Directors, Boston, Mass., recommending approval of 
extension of air mail service, Boston to San Francisco, as pro- 
vided for in the Dallinger bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

2937. Also, petition of the Brockway-Smith Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass., recommending passage of Senate resolution restor- 
ing original name of Mount Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

2938. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of J. N. Hutchens, post- 
master, Ruth, Calif.; Frank Stephenson, Terra Bella, Calif. ; 
Roy Bucknell, Upper Lake, Calif.; and Fred F. Darcy, post- 
master, Montebello, Calif., urging support of H. R. 9035; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2939. Also, petitions of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Templeton, Rose- 
ville, Calif.; Roy S. Busy, traffic manager Chevrolet Motor Co. 
of California, Oakland, Calif.; and the Little River Redwood 
Co., Crannell, Humboldt County, Calif., relative to the Howell- 
Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2940, Also, petition of Lynn F. Seiler, secretary Long Beach 
Bar Association, Long Beach, Calif., Indorsing bills providing 
for general increase in the salaries of Federal judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. > 

2941. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. Ross M. Oleson, secre- 
tary of the Isaak Walton League of America, of Elgin, III., 
favoring the early passage of H. R. 4088, the upper Missis- 
sippi wild life and fish refuge bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


SENATE 


Tiurspay, May 29, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 26, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 


S. 81. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lexington; 

8. 243. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca: 

S. 593. An act for the relief of the United Dredging Co.: 

S. 935. An act for the relief of the Erie Railroad Co.; 
S. 1013. An act for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; 
S. 1213. An act for the relief of Harold Kernan; 

S. 1330. An act for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Sonnen- 
strahl, deceased; and 

S. 1941. An act for the relief of Ezra S. Pond. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

805 2 An act for the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable 

„; an 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron. 

The message further announced that the House further in- 
sisted upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate No, 47 to the bill (H.R. 5078) making appropriatious 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; agreed to the further 
conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. MURPHY, 
and Mr. Carrer were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 909. An act to remove the charge of desertion against 
the name of Frank George Bagshaw; 
ink 1082, An act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 

ne.); 

H. R. 1333. An act for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; 

H.R. 1706. An act granting six months’ pay to Blizabeth 
Walter Bostrom ; 

H. R. 1717. An act authorizing the payment of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay to Joseph J. Martin; 

H. R. 1830. An act for the relief of Charles T. Norman; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co. at 
Savannah, Ga.; 

H. R. 2418. An act for the relief of Russell. H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 2745. An act for the relief of J. M. Farrell; 

H. R. 2989. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of J. W. Cook; 

H. R. 3388. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, 
United States Volunteers; 

H. R. 3411. An act for the relief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins; 

H. R. 3505. An act for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and H. 
A. Reynolds; 

H. R. 3595. An act for the relief of Daniel F. Healy; 

H. R. 3736. An act for the relief of James J. Meehan; 

H. R. 4280. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of Northampton, Mass. ; 

H. R. 4290. An act for the relief of W. F. Payne; 

H. R. 4318. An act for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe; 

H. R. 4732. An act to correct the naval record of Garnet A. 
Sylvester; : 

H. R. 5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F. 
Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept 
the gift of a Sevres statuette entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” 
tendered by the President of the French Republic; 

H. R. 5774. An act for the relief of Beatrice J. Kettlewell; 

H. R. 5819. An act for the relief of the estate of the late 
Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, United States Navy; 

H. R. 6241. An act for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister; 

H. R. 6436. An act for the relief of Isidor Steger; 

H. R. 6506. An act for the relief of John Baumen ; 

H. R. 7122. An act for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

H. R. 7167. An act for the relief of George A. Berry; 

H. R. 7194. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 
r of internal revenue for the first district of New York; 
R. 7889. An act for the relief of John Solen; 
R. 7420. An act for the relief of Albert E. Laxton; 
R. 8258. An act for the relief of Capt. Frank Geere; 
R. 8343. An act for the relief of Jim Hennessee ; 

H. R. 8687. An act to authorize alterations to certain naval 
vessels and to provide for the construction of additional 
vessels; 

H. R. 8893. An act for the relief of Juana F. Gamboa; and 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb, 
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TARIFF ON BUTTER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES TARIFP COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 28, 1924. 
Hon. Ateert B. CUMMINS, 
The President pro tempore of the Senate, Washington. 

Sin: The United States Tarif Commission has received and taken 
under consideration the resolution (S. Res. 226) adopted by the 
United States Senate on May 19, 1924, requesting the Tariff Com- 
mission to conduct an investigation for the purposes of section 
315 of the tariff act of 1922 in respect of the cost of production 
of butter. 

I am directed by the Tariff Commission to inform the Senate that 
the commission has taken steps to institute the investigation re- 
quested in that resolution, but that funds are not available to the 
commission for a prompt and effective prosecution of such investiga- 
tion, and that the commission's needs in this respect will be more 
fully reported in response to the resolution (8. Res. 221) of May 
12, 1924. 


Very truly yours, Tuomas O. Marvin, Chairman. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R, 
4058) to establish the upper Mississippi River wild-life and 
fish refuge, which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. PHIPPS presented resolutions adopted by the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring a fair and 
impartial trial of the present policies and operations of the 
railroads under existing legislation, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of Topeka Lodge, No. 
751, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Topeka, 
Kans., praying an amendment to the Constitution relative 
to the regulation of child labor, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Local Union No. 3015, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Cherokee, Kans., favor- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution relative to the regula- 
tion of child labor, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3073) for the relief of George 
A. Berry, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 657) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1828) to supplement the mili- 
tary record of Lieut, Commander Charles O. Maas, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 659) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3188) for the abandon- 
ment of a portion of the present channel of the south branch of 
the Chicago River, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 660) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2085) to authorize the Broadwater Irrigation District, 
a Montana organization, to construct a dam across the Missouri 
River, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 661) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, to which were referred the following amendments in- 
tended to be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation 
hill, reported them severally without amendment and moved 
that they be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which was agreed to: 

Strawberry Valley project, Utah: For continued investigations, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $1,500,000 ; 

Yakima irrigation project, Washington : For continued investigations, 
commencement of construction of Kittitas unit, and incidental opera- 
tions, $1,500,000. 

RECLAMATION. FUND, SPECIAL FUND 

Spanish Springs irrigation project, Nevada: For continued inves- 
tigations, commencement of construction, and incidental operations, 
$800,000 ; ö 

Warm Springs (Vale) irrigation project, Oregon: For continued 
investigations and for first payment toward purchase of an interest 
in the Warm Springs Reservoir, $250,000; and 

Owyhee irrigation project, Oregon: For continued investigations, 
commencement of construction, and incidental operations, $1,250,000. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. Watson, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on the 28th instant that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States enrolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 2450. An act to amend section 2 of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; and 

S. 3272. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Panola-Quitman Drainage District to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam in the Tallahatchie River. 

MONROE INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 242), which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the International Centen: ial Cele- 
bration of the Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, held at Richmond, 
Va., December 2 to 4, 1923, be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3412) further to assure title to lands granted the 
several States, in place, in aid of public schools, and to quiet 
titles; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3413) for the relief of the State of Maine (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3414) granting a pension to Elizabeth Brown; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3415) granting a pension to Francis M. Cory; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3416) to authorize the appointment of Thomas 
James Camp as a major of Infantry, Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 8417) for the relief of Moore L. Henry; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3418) for the relief of the Stearns Wharf Co., of 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3419) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the city of Redlands, Calif., for certain lands, 
and for other purposes: to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3420) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co., its successors and assigus, of 
a line of railroad across the southwesterly portion of the Fort 
Logan Military Reservation in the State of Colorado (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3421) granting an increase of pension to Sarah Lan- 
caster; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing and request- 
ing the Postmaster General to design and issue a special post- 
age stamp to commemorate the arrival in New York on October 
9, 1825, of the sloop Restaurationen, bearing the first shipload 
of immigrants to the United States from Norway; and in 
recognition of the Norse-American Centennial celebration in 
1925; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

REGULATION OF SALE OF MILK AND CREAM IN DISTRICT 


Mr. GLASS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2803) to regulate within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the sale of milk, cream, and certain milk 
products. and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 9429, the legislative appropriation 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
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At the proper places in the bill insert: 


exits, $1,500. 

Tee all Senate committees, 83,600; 92 assistant clerks at 
$2400 each; 32 assistant clerks at , 000 each; and 32 addi- 
tional clerks at 81,800 each; unless otherwise provided. 

‘Seventy clerks to Senators at 83,600 each; 70 assistant: clerks, 
to Senators at $2,400 each; 70 assistant elerks to Senators at 
$2,000 euch; and 71 additional elerks at 51, 800 each, one for each 
Senator having no more than one clerk and two assistant clerks’ 
for himself or for the committee of which he is chairman. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED i 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R.1539. An act for the relief of Caleb Aber; 

H. R. 3388. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, 
United States Volunteers; 

H. R. 5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F. 


Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept Can 


the gift of a Sevres statuette entitled “ Le Courage Militaire,” 
-tendered by the President of the French Republic; and 

H. R. 7380. Au act for the relief of John Solen; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


H. R. 900. An act to remove the charge of desertion against 


the name of Frank George Bagshaw ; 


H. R. 1706. An act granting six months’ pay to Elizabeth |, 


Walter Bostrom; 

H. R. 1717. An act authorzing the payment of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay to Joseph J. Martin; 

H. R. 2418. An act for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 3786. An net for the relief of James J. Meehan; 

II. R. 4732. An act to correct the naval record of Garnet A. 
Sylvester; 

II. R. 6486. An act for the relief of Isidor Steger; 

H. R. 7167. An act for the relief of George A. Berry; 

H. R. 8687. An act to authorize alterations to certain nuval 
vessels and to provide for the construction of additional vessels; 

H. R. 8961. An get for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; | 

H. R. 1082. An act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 
(Inc.); | 

H. R. 1333. An at fort the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 

H. R. 1830. An act for the relief of Charles T. Norman; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co: at 
Savannah, Ga.; 

H. R. 2745. An act for the relief of J. M. Farrell; 

H. R. 2989. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; 

II. R. 3046. An act for the relief of J. W. Cook; 
H. R. 3411. An act for the relief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins; 
H. R. 3505. An get for the relief of Fred W. ‘Stickney and 
A. Reynolds; 
R. 3505. An act for the relief of Daniel F. Healy; 

H. R. 4280. An act for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the eity of Northampton, Mass.; 
4290. An act for the relief of W. F. Payne; 

4318. An act for the reltef of Edward S. Scheibe; | 
5774. An act for the relief of Beatrice J. Kettlewell; 
5819. An act for the relief of the estate of ‘the late 
H. Tribou, chaplain, United States Navy; 
. R. 6241. An act ‘for the relief of ‘Lieut. E. J. ‘McAllister; 
z 6506. An ‘act for the relief of John Baumen; 
N. TIM. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 
r of internal revenue for the first: district of New York; 
7420. An act for the relief of Albert E. ‘Laxton ; 
8258. An act for the relief of Capt. Frank Geere ; 
8343. An act for the relief of Jim Henuessee; and 

H. R. 8893. An act for the rellef of Juana F. Gamboa; to 

the Committee on Claims. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for 
the government of the Distriet of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
‘District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, the pending question being on the amendment sub- 
mitted by Mr. MCKELLAR, on page 7, line 3, after the figures 
“$36,120,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall not become available 
until the Public Utilities Commission of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia shall fix rates of fare for the street- railway companies in 
the District of Columbia at rates not in excess of the rates bed 
fare in existing charters or contracts heretofore entered into 
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‘Senate Press «Gallery—Superintendent, $3,600; assistant su- 
-perintendent, 52,400; messenger for service to press correspond- 


between said companies and the Congress; and from and after 
the passage and approval of this act,the ‘said -street-railway 
companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as a cash fare, 
but they shall issue and sell six tickets for 25 cents, as pro- 
vided in existing charters.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessea 
is recognized. 

‘Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to allow, 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield, with the understanding that it 
will not take me off the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly, it will not. I suggest the absenee 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. The Clerk will call the ron. 

The principal ¢lerk enlled the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald “Ladd Sheppard 
Ball Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 
‘Bayard | Pess ‘Lodge Smith 
Brookbart Fletcher McCormick Smoet 
Broussard Frazier McKellar Spencer 
Bursum George Mekinley Stanfield 
eron Gerry cLean Stanley 
Capper Gooding McNary Swanson 
Colt Hale eely Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Wadsworth 
Couzens Harris Oddie Walsb, Mont. 
Cummins Howell Pepper Warren 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Phipps Weller 
Dial Johnson, Minn, Pittman Willis 
bul Jones, Wash ‘Ralston 
Edwards Sendrick Ransdell 
Ernst g binsen 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs], ‘the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hert], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
are atending a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ; 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from ‘Arizona [Mr. 


Asnunsrl, and the Senator from “Montana [Mr. ‘Waxenes] 


are engaged in a hearing before a special investigating com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. President, for a period of about five 
months hearings have been had before the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia in reference to:a’5-cent‘street-car fare 


in the District. Only a very small number of witnesses have 


been examined. The heads of the two street-railway com- 
panies; the attorney of one of ‘the companies, Mr. Conrad 
Syme, former corporation counsél; two representatives of the 
Public Utilities Commission; and myself were the only witnesses, 
as I now recall. The result of the investigation shows a differ- 
ence in the affairs of the two street-rallway companies. I shall 
take up first the Capital Traction Co. 

I will give as the reason why Its ‘fares should be reduced 
that at the very outset it has been making an average during 
the last five years of about 11 per cent upon its capital, and at 
least ‘$5,150,000 of the $12,000,000 capital is due to watered 
bonds and stock. I am going into a very short history of the 
Capital Traction Co. It is the oldest -street-rallway company 
in the District. 

The parent company was organized originally in 1862. Vari- 
ous changes were made, and I believe in 1898 it was reorgan- 
ized under its present name. Under previous names the 
company had been particularly prosperous. Apparently it has 
always been well managed. About 1898—I do not remember 
that that is the exact date—under the name.of the Washing- 
ton & Georgetown ‘Railroad it had issued $500,000 of ‘stock and 
‘$4,000,000 of bonds. It had a provision in its charter that the 
bonds could be exchanged for stock if it obtained the consent 
of Congress. It was unable to get the consent of Congress, 
Mind you, now, there were $500,000 of the stock only, at that 
time worth about seven and one-half for one, and only $4,000,000 
of bonds. Not being able to get the consent of Congress to ex- 
change the bonds for stock, but, having the privilege’ in its ¢har- 
ter, ‘a small company worth less than a million dollars, as I 
recall it, or about a million dollars, called the Rock Creek 
Railway Co., bought the big company. It was a paper transac- 
tion. No real money passed. 

Ok course, the little company was in bad condition. It had 
no money with which to buy the big company. But this re- 
markable fmancial arrangement was entered into between the 
little company and the big company. The big company, which 
was the predecessor of the present company, sold to the little 
company that had no money all of its property for about 
$10,000,000 and it was paid for in the marvelous way that they 
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issued securities to the owners of the big company on the basis 
of seyen and one-half for one for its stock and two for one for 
its bonds. In other words, it issued its securities of $8,000,000 
for the $4,000,000 of bonds. Many of us have heard of watered 
stock, but I fancy that this is one of the few instances in all 
of the financial history of the country where bonds were watered 
to the extent of $4,000,000, or two for one. They issued securi- 
ties at seven and one-half for one for its stock and two for 
one for its bonds. Mr. Hamilton, the president of the Capital 
Traction Co., said that in all the history of finance, so far as 
he knew, he had never before heard of bonds selling for ex- 
ceeding 118, and that was under peculiar circumstances, and 
yet this company was financed so as to bring to the old company 
its bonds at two for one. The remarkable part about it was 
that the bonds could have been taken up in less than three years 
at par, because they were due within the three years. 

The result of that financing, the most remarkable financing 
scheme of any railroad or any other corporation that eyer 
took place in this or any other country, was that when the 
$12,000,000 of stock was issued $5,150,000 of it was pure 
water. 

Since that time what has been done? Since that time the 
result has been that the company has been very prosperous. 
Almost from the beginning it paid a dividend of 6 per cent 
and never less than 5 per cent, For the past five years the 
Capital Traction Co. bas usually paid 7 per cent; only one 
time, I believe, it paid 64 per cent. It has added to capital 
account on an average more than $500,000 a year. It is now 
drawing a fair return not only upon the money invested but 
on the profits accumulated from earnings year by year. 

Mr. President, in the first place, I say that this company is 
not entitled to a return of as much as 11 per cent. The facts 
I have stated are undisputed; they can not be disputed. If 
any of the Senators who heard the evidence can dispute them 
I shall be glad to have them do so. The Senator from Dela- 
ware is now present. I am sure I make no mistake about the 
matter, An earning of 11 per cent for this company is more 
than a fair return, and Congress ought not to tolerate so 
large a percentage; they ought not to tolerate a fare that will 
bring so large a return. 

Mr. President, I wish to say further that this company 
operated on a 5-cent fare, selling six tickets for a quarter, 
until 1919 or the latter part of 1918. It made very much 
more than a fair return on a 5-cent fare, It credited to capi- 
tal account large sums every year during the World War on 
a 5-cent fare. While other street car companies in other cities 
were going into the hands of receivers, the Capital Traction 
Co. was paying more than a fair return not only upon the 
money actually invested but it paid more than a fair return 
upon all of the watered stock that had been put into it, amount- 
ing to $5,150,000. The Public Utilities acted entirely arbitra- 
rily, and without the semblance of excuse in raising the fares 
of this company, 

Mr. President, I desire now to call attention to the Public 
Utilities Commission, which was created in 1912 or 1913. Im- 
mediately after the creation of that commission it was ordered 
by Congress to invéstigate and to report to Congress what the 
fair valuation of the Capital Traction Co. was. I am still 
talking about that company. The commission reported that 
the fair value bf the Capital Traction Co. was $13,255,000. 

Mr. KING. Did that include their franchise? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but all of its other properties. The 
Public Utilities Commission in 1919 fixed the fair value of the 
property of that company as being $13,255,000, At the same 
time the commission was required under the law to report what 
the reproduction value of the property was. They reported 
the reproduction value as being about $10,000,000, With due 
regard to depreciation, its reproduction value was even less 
than that; and yet the Public Utilities Commission reported that 
the fair valuation on-which the company should be allowed to 
reap a return was $13,255,000. Since that time the Capital 
Traction Co. has not only earned a return on the $13,255,000; it 
has not only paid 6 and oftentimes 7 per cent on its $12,000,000 
of stock, but it has also added about $3.000,000 to its capital 
account; so that its fair value is now given by it as being in 
the neighborhood of $17,000,000. More than $3,000,000 have 
been added, so that the people of the District of Columbia are 
now required to pay fares that will bring a fair return not 
only upon the $13,255,000 of fair value as fixed by the Public 
Utilities Commission but upon the earnings that have been added 
to capital account since that time, If this thing continues, a 
simple calculation in arithmetic will demonstrate that the people 
of the District will soon be required to pay a “ reasonable re- 
turn” on tremendous earnings passed up to capital accounts. 
As a matter of fact, they are now paying on an amount about 


50 per cent in excess of what a fair value should be; in other 
words, the real fair value of this property is less than half of 
the fair value as fixed by the commission, 

Mr. President, I do not see how the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the knowledge of these facts, which are un- 
disputed, which are testified to by Mr. Hanna, can permit this 
condition te continue. Mr. Hanna is one of the most capable 
men I have beard testify in a long time; he is a fair witness, 
Of course he Jooks at the matter from the standpoint of the 
street-car companies, but Mr. Hanna tried to tell the truth all 
along in his examination, I want to bear testimony to the 
fact that he was frank and fair all during the examination and 
gave most valuable testimony. 

Mr. President, it is incomprehensible to me that the Congress 
of the United States should allow the people ef Washington to 
be mulcted by any such fare as is now paid to this company, and 
I do not believe they will longer permit it, 

Now, Mr. President, what about the 5-cent fare? One 
hundred and thirty-eight street railway corporations in New 
Jersey having a 10-cent fare recently appeared before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of New Jersey and themselyes asked 
that the fare be reduced to 5 cents. It has been reduced 
to 5 cents, and the head of those corporations has reported 
to the utilities commission that they are making more 
money under a 5-cent fare than they formerly did under 
a 10-cent fare. It is true they have a zone system there, 
but the principle is the same, and I say that the Cupital 
Traction Co. will probably make more money if it returns to 
a 5-cent fare than if it holds on to the 8-cent fare. Why do 
I say that? That statement is based on the experience of the 
New Jersey corporations, 138 in number, and, in addition, to 
the fact that, while Washington has steadily grown for a 
number of years, its population having increased yearly, as a 
matter of fact, the number of passengers carried by the street- 
car companies has steadily decreased since 1919. In 1919 they 
carried 83,000,000 passengers; in 1923 they carried only 69,000,- 
000 passengers, and it is estimated that in 1924 they will carry 
not over 65,000,000, according to Mr. Hanna. If that is* the 
case this company will carry 18,000,000 passengers less in 1924 
than they carried in 1919, It is perfectly simple. A fare of 5 
cents for 18,000,000 would amount to $800,000, which would 
be ample of itself to enable this company to pay a dividend, 
The 5-cent fare ought to be restored. In addition to all of 
that, Senators, is the further fact that this company got its 
franchise on the promise of the 5-cent fare, six tickets for a 
quarter. It ought to be required to go back to that rate. 

Now, about the Public Utilities Commission. I violate no 
confidence in saying that the Public Utilities Commission is 
absolutely without any regulatory force upon these companies, 
It has performed no service since 1919, except to do those 
things which the street-car companies wanted them to do. I 
do not mean to reflect on the gentlemen personally, but as a 
commission we might as well not have one, because, even in 
the accounting. as is shown in the testimony, the commission 
has not interfered at all with the operations of this company. 
The commission should be abolished, I believe they did in 
one case suggest that they take a certain item out of the cash 
drawer and put it on the ledger, but, as I understand, that is 
the sole change they have ever made in the system of accounting 
of this company. 

Mr, President, I take it that there can not be any doubt, so 
far as the Capital Traction Co. is concerned, that it is earning 
at least twice as much as a reasonable return upon the money 
invested, even including the watered stock. 

What about the other company? We have not examined the 
other company with that degree of care that the Capital Trac- 
tion Co. has been examined by, but we have the testimony of 
Mr. Ham; we have the facts. I wish to call attention to the 
way this company was first organized. About 1898 or in the 
latter part of the nineties several gentlemen, five in number, 
brokers, got together and bought up 22 street car and electric 
light companies. They bought up those companies for, in round 
numbers, $10,600,000, They paid cash for the stock of all the 
various companies by drawing on the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co., of New. York, which furnished the money, They 
bought all the stock and paid an excellent price for it, and, in 
some cases, an exorbitant price. I repeat that between 1898 
and 1900—because it took some little time to consummate the 
transaction—it cost $10,600,000, in round numbers. They drew 
on the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., of New York, and 
immediately they formed what was known as the Washington 
Traction & Electric Co. The first thing that company did after 
its organization was to give to the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co., of New York, $12,000,000 of bonds for the $10,600,000 
of cash money, and in addition $2,500,000 of the $10,000,000 of 
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watered stock which was at once issued, the other $7,500,000 of 
stock being divided among the incorporators or promoters. 

Now let us see if we get that. I am referring now te the 
Washington Railway & Electric Co., the secend company. It 
cost in cash at that time $10,600,000. That money was paid 
for by the issuance of $12,000,000 of bonds and $2,500,000. of 
stock, and $7,500,000 more of watered stock was issued and 
divided among the stockholders. 

That, however, was just the first step in this street car 
financing. It was just a short time after the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Co. was established, and it took up those securi- 
ties and issued $8,500,000 of preferred stock and $6,500,000 of 
common stock, making in all $12,000,000 of bonds and $15,000,000 
of stock, and since that time the stock issues have been in- 
creased somewhat. I think the amount is now about $30,- 
000,000, and the people of Washington are required to pay a 
fair return not only upon the $16,600,000 of cash that these 
earriers paid in but upon the $8,500,000 of preferred stock and 
$6,500,000 of common stock, every dollar of which, both com- 
mon and preferred, was watered stock. 

I say no such scheme of financial exploitation of a people has 
ever been entered into as these two schemes by which the 
people of Washington have been exploited by these two com- 
panies, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has told us that this property cost 
$10,000,000 and is now capitalized at $30,000,000. Does the 
Senator know what valuation is placed on the property for 
taxation purposes? 

Mr. McKELLAR, They pay a tax on their gross receipts in 
lieu of other taxation. 

Mr. DILE. That is by law in this District? 

Mr. McKELLAR. By law in this District. 

My. DILL. ‘That is true of both companies? 

r, McKELLAR. It is true of both companies. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know, on the gross receipts, 
about what valuation that would measure up to? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I baye not gone into that. I do not want 
to do an injustice, and I should not like to make a statement 
about that without examination, but I will undertake to look 
into the matter. 

Mr. DILL. No; I just thought perhaps the Senator had the 
information in hand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the further fact that this Public Utilities Commission— 
which was a very different commission in those days from 
what it is now, as anybody can see by an examination of its 
books—was required to report not only upon the fair value of 
this company’s property but upon its cost, upon its reproduction 
value, and upon its reproduction value with depreciation. I 
am just giving round figures. In the case of this concern that 
cost $10,600,000, the reproduction value as of July 1, 1914, was, 
as I recall the figures, about $8,500,000, and with the deprecia- 
tion was less than 88,000,000. So it seems that upon this actual 
value of $10,600,000, a reproduction value of about $8,500,000, 
and a reproduction value with depreciation of less than that 
sum, the actual fact is that now the people of Washington are 
being called upon to pay a fair return on more than double 
that sum. It is incomprehensible to me how Congress, legis- 
lating for all the people—not legislating for the interest of 
these companies alone but for all the people—can stand for this 
further exploitation at an 8-cent fare. 

I want to call attentjon to another thing. This company I 
am talking about—the Washington Railway & Electric Co.—is 
not entitled to anything more than fair consideration for 
another reason, and that is that it undertook to cover up these 
transactions. 

I read from the report of the commission, and I hope the Sen- 
ators will listen to this: 


The early negotiations between Stevens, Crosby, and Lieb, and the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. for the advancement ef money to en- 
able them to acquire the securities of these various companies were car- 
ried on, apparently, in the nature of personal transaction with the trust 
company. The amounts advanced from time to time by the trust 
company were charged to a number of loam accounts, some in the 
names of individuals, others to varying groups of these same in- 
dividuals, * è + 

A formal proposal that the securities of these several companies be 
transferred to a holding company upon the issuance by the latter of 
its stocks and bonds in payment therefor was made by Stevens, 
Crosby, and Lieb „ on April 29, 1899. By the terms of this 


offer, which was accepted by the trust company, the latter was to 
receive $12,000,000 of 44 per cent bonds of the new company and 
$2,500,000 of its $10,000,000 of capital stock for the total amount 
advanced by the trust company, viz, $10,695,000 in cash. The pro- 
posal states that if the offer of Stevens, Crosby, and Lieb is aecepted— 


Another thing will be done. 


It will thus be seen that $22,000,000 of new securities were issued 
for certain stocks, bonds, notes, and cash, the face yalue of whieh 
aggregated $38,377,500. 


And since that time it has been increased by $5,000,000 of 
further watered stock. In other words, for an actual invest- 
ment of $8,377,500 they have outstanding securities, all of which 
are water, except the $8,377,500, of more than $27,000,000 upon 
which it is demanded of this Publie Utilities Commission that 
they allow a reasonable return! 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to this remark- 
able statement about the faiture to disctose the facts: 


The history of the transactions involyed in securing the control 
of these several companies and the records of the holding company 
(the Washington Traction & Electric Co.) were withheld from the 
commission's accountants during the progress of their investigations 
into the historical cost of the property of the respondents, 


Withheld! 


The existence of these records was not disclosed until the cross- 
examination of Witness Nelson, accountant for the company, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1919, nearly four years after the commission began its in- 
vestigations looking to the valuation, of this company's property and 
practically at the close of this case. 


Here is this company, now, asking the Congress to be per~ 
mitted to charge exorbitant fare, almost twice what it agreed 
to accept when it got these franchises, coming in with unclean 
hands, failing to disclose the facts in the ease to the commission 
that investigated it. I do not believe that under those eireum- 
Stances we ought longer to continue this enormous fare upon 
the people of the city of Washington. 

; 125 EKING Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
nquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am advised that extensive hearings have been 
conducted before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Whether they have been concluded or not 
I do net know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have been concluded. 

Mr. KING, May F inquire of the Senator whether or not 
the subcommittee has made any recommendation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatsoever. The hearings have been 
continued from last January. I think they started on the 14th 
of January, and they have been continued until last Monday. 
They have just been continued from day to day. Along in 
March I told these gentlemen that unless they were coutinued 
more speedily I should be compelled to offer this amendment as 
an amendment to the appropriation bill. They have had fue 
knowledge of it all the time. There has been no concealment of 
purpose. Every matter in connection with it has been dis- 
closed, and the evidence that I am talking about now is the 
evidence that has been given by Mr. Hanna and Mr. Hamilton, 
of the Capital Traction Co., and Mr. Ham of the Washington 
Railway & Electrie Co. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator yields to the Senator from 
Delaware, may I ask whether the Senator thinks, in view of 
the fact that hearings have been had, the subcommittee has re- 
ported to the full committee and the full committee has not 
yet taken action, that it is wise to precipitate this matter now, 
and to ask the Senate to pass upon the merits of the case upon 
& proposition which involves the fixing of rates? In otber 
words, does not the Senator believe—and I am expressing no 
opinion; I want to get the Senator's view—that a committee 
having gone into the matter fully and haying the matter under 
consideration would probably be better prepared to deal with 
the situation than the Senate would when we are asked to 
amend an appropriation bill in the manner proposed by the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President; and I will tell the Sen- 
tor the reason. The reason is that with the exception of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barn], who has been exceedingly 
agreeable in the matter of keeping the hearings going and has 
been present at every meeting, I believe, and myself, there has 
been no member of the committee there, with the exception of 
the Senator from New York IMr. Corzlaxn], who was present 
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on quite a number of occasions. We have made this investi- 
gation virtually by ourselves. The committee has not heard 
it, and the matter is a matter en the record. : 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iwill yield in just a minute. I do net 
believe there is a Senator who does not know the qnestions 
involved. These hearings have been printed every day, every 
time. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, they have not been printed at 
all. That is what I wanted to explain. x 

Mr. McKiELLAR. I mean printed in the newspapers. I 
have been trying to get the testimony printed by the Public 
Printer for months, and I have the entire matter pinned to- 
gether here, still in typewritten form, and they tell me at the 
Printing Office that they have not had time to do it, 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. As the Senate well knows, we are only allowed 
to haye one official transcript of the hearing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not complaining—— 

Mr. BALL. Wait one moment. We ordered the hearings 
printed, thinking we could have them by te-day. They were 
sent to the printer; and I understand from my clerk that the 
Senator sent down to the Printing Office and got the only copy 
we had, and therefore there are uo printed copies to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, there could not have been. 
The man brought them here of his own volition, I sent down 
to the Printing Office yesterday morning and the day before 
and the day before that. We have had many telephone mes- 
sages. I sent niy clerk down; and yesterday morning, while 
the Senate was in session, as I recall, a man representing him- 
self as being the agent of the Public Printer brought this 
body of papers here and told me that there was not any chance 
to print it until after the Congress adjourned. Why it is I 
do not know. I am taking his word for it. I am making no 
charges against him, of course; but it ts perfectly remarkable 
that virtually every other hearing taken before Senate com- 
mittees is printed promptly and this can not be. 

Mr. BALL. Now I should like to make my statement in 
defense of the committee. 

These hearings have been continuing from week to week, 
almost every week, eight hours a week. We have devoted ‘a 
very great deal of the Senator's time and my own to the mat- 
ter: but the delay has been caused entirely, I should say— 
and I think the Senator will admit it—by cross-questioning 
the representatives of the different companies to get a thorough 
explanation. 

The hearing, I think, is the most complete hearing of its 
character that I have ever seen, and I think the Senator will 
admit it. We completed the hearings on Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have only a small 
amount of time. I hope the Senator will wait. 

Mr. BALL. I only wish to state that the committee is not 
responsible for the hearings not being printed. If anybody ts 
responsible, it is the Senator who took them from the Public 
Printer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, such a proposition as 
that is puerile. There is not a particle of foundation for it. 
It is ridiculous. After having held these hearings for the last 
five months, and my urging all the time to have them printed, 
and my finding them finally down in the printer's office yester- 
day unprinted, and the printer himself bringing them up here 
without any request from me, with the assurance by the 
printer that they could not be printed until after the Congress 
had adjourned, it is unfair, it is unjust, it is unworthy of the 
Senator to talk abeut my being responsible, since yesterday, for 
not having these hearings printed. 

I do not know what reason the Printing Office, or what 
reason the committee, had for not having them printed. I 
have been trying to have them printed all the time. It would 
be very much better for Senators to have them. 

The Senator talks about these hearings being full and com- 
plete. They are very full and complete, I do not believe there 
is a Senator in this body who, if he would sit down and read 
these hearings, could afford, as a matter of conscientious duty, 
to vote against the amendment which has been offered. 

On the statement of the officials of the companies it is im- 
possible, it is outrageous, that the Senate should longer con- 
tinue to permit these two corporations to exploit the people of 
Washington in the way they have been doing. 

Just to show something about the surplus earnings of the 
Capital Traction Co. I will refer to the figures appearing in 
the record covering the last 10 years. After paying dividends 
of 6 and most frequently 7 per cent, the surplus earnings were 
as follows, and I just give the round figures: 
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And I call attention to the fact that in 1918 the fare was 
5 cents. 
Cc te Lae eae aa RE ERANA Sys — $393, 000 
And for the greater part of that year the fare was still 
5 cents. 
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These are the figures of surplus earnings over and above 
the 7 per cent dividends declared upon stock, $5,150,000 of 
which was watered stock: 
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I call attention to this evidence found in the record: 


Senator McKeutar. As I understand it, the surplus for the years 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923 was available for dividend purposes 
if the company had seen fit to use it. 

Mr. Hanxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCKeLLAR. And they amounted to $2,014,612 by a simple 
process of arithmetic. That is about what I said when I said it was 
a little the rise of $500,000 a year that could have been paid out in 
dividends, 

Mr. Hanna. It is $2,014,612. 


5 than $500,000 a year, in addition to a 7 per cent divl- 

If the Senate desires to permit these companies to continue 
to exploit the people of the District of Columbia, to tax all 
the people for the benefit of these two companies, organized 
and carried on in the way I have described, and which the record 
shows, that is a matter for the Senate; but it seems to me it is 
very unfair and unjust to the working and business people 
here who have to use the street cars to make them pay an 
S-ceut fare in the face of these enormous profits. 

Mr. President, an earning of 11 per cent by a street-car com- 
pany, and especially in these times, is abont double what a 
reasonable return is upon the valuation as fixed hy the com- 
mission, and in the case of both of these companies the valua- 
tion as fixed, when you sift it down, when you look into. it, 
is nearly double what the real yaluation is. 

Mr. President, they included in that valuation old bolts, old 
crossties, old cars, every species of property, whether used or 
not used, and the companies boldly demanded that they should 
include also all the losses that had been made by these com- 
panies since they were founded. In other words, according to 
the construction placed upon the public utilities law by the 
companies’ officials, and that construction is now the construc- 
tion of the commission, there has been an effort to make good 
every loss and to make the people of the District now pay 
for all the mistakes that haye been made. 

It was urged, for instance, that the old cable system in the 
city of Washington 30 or 40 years ago was a mistake, that the 
company using that system lost money by it, and that there- 
fore it ought to be allowed to put that loss in a valuation of 
to-day. That was one of the contentions made in this record. 
It was not allowed, but they were allowed to put in every con- 
ceirable piece of property the companies owned. 

I want to say further that among other things the cost of 
promoting these companies away back 25 years ago was in- 
cluded in fair value, on which the people of Washington to-day 
are required to pay an Sent fare in order to give the 
enormous return of 11 per cent, so far as one company is con- 
cerned, and all of the profits so far as the other is concerned, 
because the other company—the Washington Railway & Etec- 
trie Co.—never spent in actual money upon their company as 
much as the bonded indebtedness, much less the $15,000,000 of 
stock. It is a system of financial buccaneering which should 
not be tolerated in any free country, and much less in the 
Capital of the Nation, and it is incomprehensible to me how 
any Senator could vote to sustain a fare that bears so heavily 
upon the citizens of this city. 

Mr. President, when you come to figure it out, the difference 
amounts to at least $1.50 a month for every clerk, for every 
schoolboy and every schoolgirl, or a tax of $18 a year to pay a 
return on watered stock and on watered bonds, something 
never heard of before. 

The idea of allowing a lot of financial buccaneers to require 
the people of Washington of to-day to make good bonds at the 
rate of 200 for 100, or of 2 for 1. A financial exploitation of 
this sort is indeed incomprehensible, and I want to say to the 
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credit of at least one of the witnesses, an officer of the Capital 
Traction Co—I refer to Mr. Hanna—that he never claimed 
at any time that the returns made by his company were not 
unreasonable. He said that, generally speaking, 8 per cent was 
regarded as a fair return, as I recall his testimony, and no- 
where did he defend the 11 per cent, except that he said the 
other company was in bad condition, and that his company 
ought to be allowed to continue exploiting the people because 
it would be unfair to the other company to reduce the fare. 

Unfair to the other company, Senators? How could it be said 
that it was unfair to the other company when every dollar of 
their stock, both preferred and common, is watered stock, for 
which the original promoters of the company paid absolutely 
nothing? 

I wank to call attention now to Mr. Hanna's testimony, as 
follows: - 


Senator MCKELLAR. Your figures show that the number of passengers 
in 1914 was 50,000,000; in 1915, 49,000,000; in 1916, 61,000,000; in 
1917, 63,000,000 ; in 1918, 77,000,000; in 1919, 83,000,000. Then you 
put your high fares on, and what happened? In 1920 you carried only 
74,000,000; in 1921, only 72,000,000; in 1922, 69,000,000; in 1923, 
67,000,000; and this year you say you will probaly have not more 
than 65,000,000. While the city has been growing the number of your 
passengers has been decreasing, and the reason, of course, is your 
high fare. 

Mr. HAxxA. The highest increase for two years was at the time of 
the increased fare, in 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

Senator MCKELLAR. But you had a 5-cent fare. 


Mr. President, it will be seen from these figures that in 1919 
the company carried Sees 8 at. z ters a 75 
the ter part of the time; was change at year. 
1924 it has tama to 65,000,000, a difference of 18,000,000 
passengers, Companies in other cities have been carrying 
more passengers each year, even though there are automobiles, 
even though there are busses, but the high rate of fare charged 
in this city naturally tends to increase the number of those 
who walk, the number of those who ride in automobiles, and 
the number of those who ride in busses, I say it is a short- 
sighted policy upon the part of these companies to raise 
their fares in any such way. If thex would lower them, in 
my humble judgment they would make more money and give 
better service. 

They say that these high fares are necessary in order to 
enable them to give service. There has been but one change 
in the companies’ service since 1912 or 1913, and that was 
the purchase of 60 cars in 1919. They are running no more 
cars to-day than they did in 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that in 1919 we had 128,000 Government 
employees in the District of Columbia, many of whom had 
their families with them. To-day we have only 64,000 Govern- 
ment employees in the District of Columbia, and of course the 
Senator knows that the population of the District of Co- 
lumbia—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand those figures, but the popu- 
lation of Washington has increased each year, I have the 
figures before me. The population of Washington is greater 
to-day than it was in 1919, according to the figures of the city 
authorities. The city is growing. Some people have gone back 
home, and the families of some have gone back home, but 
others are coming in, and the city is growing all the time. 
There is no reason for this abnormal decrease from 838,000,000 
passengers in 1919 to 65,000,000 in 1924 except that millions of 
men and women and children are walking where they formerly 
rode on street cars. 

I said a while ago that the only change in rolling stock was 
the purchase of 60 cars in 1919. There were just as many cars 
operating in 1914 as there are to-day. There are some single- 
truck cars that are no longer used except to be put in a claim 
of fair valuation. Of course, every car of every kind, nature, 
and description is used in a fair valuation process under this 
commission. They allowed that. I said under this commis- 
sion; the commission has had nothing to do with it. 

One of the oflicers of the commission said that so far as the 
Capital Traction Co. was concerned they had never done what 
was recommended by the commission; that there should be a 
certain amount set up for depreciation; that the company dis- 
regarded eyen that recommendation, and the only change that 
ever had been made was a little item of change from the cash 
drawer to the ledger or from the ledger to the cash drawer—I 
forget which, but an absolutely immaterial matter. Whatever 
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report the street-car company makes the commission accepts. 
I suppose they have not time to do anything else. 

The commissioners did not honor the committee by coming 
before it. They made no statement themselves. They sent two 
young men—very nice young men—and the young men probably 
did the best they could; but there was no reason why the com- 
missioners themselyes should not have come and defended them- 
selves when it was shown that they were absolutely doing 
nothing to protect the interests of the great body of the people 
here but were simply doing what the two corporations asked 
them to do. That is the fact. I am telling the plain truth 
about it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely desire at this time to call attention 
to the unanimous-consent agreement under which the debate is 
limited to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has the agreement 
in mind, and the Senator from Tennessee is in order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I have now spoken until 12 o'clock. Will I ať a later time have 
a right to speak 10 minutes on the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, may speak 10 minutes more upon 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to take any of the 
time of the Senate in a discussion of this amendment. It is 
purely a legislative matter. The Committee on the District of 
Columbia has had it under consideration and has been hold- 
ing hearings during the entire session and completed them 
only on last Monday, We have been unable to have the hear- 
ings printed in order that Senators might have copies and thus 
become familiar with existing conditions. 

There were certain statements made by the Senator from 
Tennessee, however, to which I think I should briefly refer 
inasmuch as he has seen fit to offer the matter as a rider on 
the District appropriation bill. In the first place, as to the 
decrease in travel on the trolley lines. In 1919, aside from the 
change in population and character of population as compared 
with the present time, we had about 35,000 automobiles in 
Washington. Last year we had 105,000 automobiles in Wash- 
ington. We had no bus lines in 1919, while now we have sev- 
eral competing bus lines. So that in itself would, in my judg- 
ment, answer the proposition as to the decrease in total num- 
ber of passengers carried, 

The matter as it presents itself involves but one proposition, 
and that is the reduction of fares to 5 cents or six tickets for 
a quarter. I am not prepared, and I believe that no member 
of the committee is prepared to say, whether the companies 
could not to some slight degree properly reduce their fares, 
but I am convinced that neither the Capital Traction Co. nor 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co, could live one year on 
a 5-cent fare and six tickets for a quarter. In substantiation 
of that statement I desire to place in the Record just a few 
figures showing the cost of carrying each passenger, including 
now only the labor expense and taxes. I will give first the 
cost of carrying each passenger by the Capital Traction Co., 
which has been the most prosperous of the two companies. In 
1910 it only cost the company 2.38 cents to carry a passenger, 
In 1911 it cost 2.41 cents; in 1912, 2.34; in 1913, 2.46; in 
1914, 2.49; in 1915, 2.55; in 1916, 2.68; in 1917, 2.69. Then in 
1918 it Jumped to 3.02 and in 1919 to 3.73. In 1920 it went 
to 5.06; 1921, 5.16; 1922, 5.08; 1923, 5.15. 

In other words, if the proposition of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee were adopted, the Capital Traction Co., on a basis of 
the traftic of 1923, would lose $567,463 in one year. That 
would be the amount of their deficit at the end of the year. 
The deficit incurred by the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
under similar conditions would be $1,106,621.89 if they were 
required to put into effect a 5-cent fare and six tickets for a 
quarter. 

The adoption of the amendment on the District appropria- 
tion bill, which would mean absolute ruin to the two street 
railway companies of Washington, it seems to me would be 
beyond the conception of the duty of any Senator. 

I do not say, and I am not at this time prepared to argue, 
that it might not be possible to make some slight reduction in 
fares. That is a matter into which the committee will prob- 
ably make a most thorough investigation. We have here but 
one proposition, and that is whether we shall adopt the pro- 
posed plan of the Senator from Tennessee to install a 5-cent 
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fare, which means ruin to the two companies, or permit the 
committee to go on and finish its investigation. 

I do not think it necessary to discuss the matter further, 
and I now make the point of order that the amendment is 
general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in this connection I desire to 
direct the attention of the Chair to the concluding paragraph 
of the amendment, beginning on line 7, which reads: 


And from and after the passage and approval of this act the said 
street railway companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as a cash 
fare, but they shall sell six tickets for 25 cents, as provided in 
existing charters, 


The language clearly is legislation pure and simple. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That it is a limitation upon the appro- 
priation it seems to me is perfectly clear. However, if it will 
suit my friends on the other side of the Chamber to strike out 
all after the word “ Congress,” in line 7, I have no objection. 
If the Senator will accept the amendment with that language 
stricken ont, I am perfectly willing to agree to it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I regret to say that I would not feel justified 
in accepting even the first part of the amendment. I believe 
it falls within the limitation of the rule and that I would not 
be justified in so acting. č 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call attention to the fact that the matter 
has been passed upon by several Presiding Officers in the last 
two or three years and has uniformly been held to be in order. 
I read first from the Recoxp of March 7, 1922. The senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] was in the chair and 
said: 


it is true that any imitation may have the practical effect of accom- 
plishing legislation in advance. Under the rules of the Senate the 
present oceupant of the chair thinks that it is competent for the 
Senate, In providing an appropriation, to limit its use, and that that 
limitation is accomplished by the specification of a condition under 
which the appropriation may be used just as well as otherwise. 

Under the form in which the amendment is presented the Chair 
thinks that it Is not general legislation in the sense of Rule XVI of 
the Senate and that it is not obnoxious to the rule, and therefore the 
Chair overrules the point of order. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 


The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Haggtson] had offered 
the amendment at that time. In each year since that time the 
identical amendment or substantially the same amendment 
has been offered and declared in order by succeeding occupants 
of the chair. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is quite familiar 
with the record upon this amendment or one substantially 
like it, In 1922 an amendment substantially like the present 
one was offered to the District appropriation bill and a point 
of order sustained against it, as now made, and the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rontxsox] being in the chair, overruled the point of order. 
In 1923 the same amendment, or the same in substance, was 
offered to the District appropriation bill, and a point of order 
Was made against it on the ground that it contained 
legislation. The Vice President overruled the point of order, 
and from that decision the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH] took an appeal. Upon the appeal the decision of 
the Chair was overruled and it was held that the point of 
order was well taken. ; 8 

, The present occupant of the chair feels constrained to follow 
the interpretation of the rule as determined by the action of 
the Senate, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from the ruling of the 
Chair I take an appeal and ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before that is done I think we ought to 
have a quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum so that all 
Senators may have an opportunity to be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens George Jones, N. Mex. 
Ball ns Gerry Jones, Wash. 
Bayard Curtis Glass Kendrick 
rah Dial Hale King 
Brookhart Dill Harreld Ladd 
Broussard Ernst Harris Lenroot 
Bursum Fernald Harrison Lod, 
Cameron Ferris Heflin McKellar 
Capper Fess Howell 
Caraway Fletcher Johnson, Calif. McLean 
Colt Frazier Johnson, Minn, cNary 


Neely Ransdell Spencer Walsh, Mass. 
orbeck Reed, Mo. Stanfield Warren 

Oddie Robinson Stanley atson 

Pepper She d Sterling Willis 

Phi Shields Swanson 

Pittman Shipstead Trammell 

Ralston Smoot Wadsworth 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Chair has sustained the point of order made against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Merian]. 
The Senator from Tennessee has appealed from that ruling of 
the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
ae a the judgment of the Senate? The Secretary will eall 

e roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire the Senators to know 
that the Senator from Tennessee has offered an amendment to 
the pending bill providing for a 5-cent fare on street cars in 
the District of Columbia, and that the Chair has ruled that that 
amendment was not in order. 

an PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Srepuens]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epce] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rexp]. When I voted I thought he would be pres- 
ent. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bruce] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} is absent on official business. 

Mr. HARRELD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srmons]. He is not present. I do not know how 
he would vote. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Surra], which I transfer to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—44 

Adams Fernald McKinley Spencer 
Ball Fess McLean Bi ld 
Bayard Fletcher MeNary Stanley 
Borah Glass Oddie Sterling 
Bro ale Popper Swanson 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. pps Trammell 
Cameron Jones, W. Ralston Wadsworth 
8 Ken Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 

t King Reed. Mo. Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Robinson Watsou 
Ernst Lodge Smoot Willis 

NAYS—21 
Brookhart George i Johnson, Minn, Sheppard 
Couzens Harris à Shields 
Dial Harrison McKellar Shipstead 
Dill Heflin eely 
Ferris Howell Norbeck 
Johnson, Calif. Pittman 
> NOT VOTING—31 

Ashurst Edwards. MeCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Elkins Mayfield Smith 
Bruce boa oses Stephens 
Caraway g Norris Underwood 
Copeland Greene Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Harreld Owen Weller 
Dale Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edge La Follette Shortridge 


So the deeision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I believe that concludes the 
pending amendments, as far as I have been informed. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] stated last evening that 
he desired to call up one item, and that is with reference to the 
location of the hospital for tubercular children, regarding which . 
I ask him to bear in mind the fact that this matter has been 
under discussion for the past four or five years, that the item 
was put in the bill by the committee of the House, went out in 
the House, and has been restored by the Senate committee. It 
went out in the House on a point of order, as I am informed. 
It seems to me it would be advisable to carry this item to con- 
ference. However, I am willing to have a vote on it if Senators 
desire to ask it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
Senator from Colorado can reach the end he desires by reserv- 
ing that amendment for a separate vote in the Senate, 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I am quite willing to have the Senator from 
Utah consider it in the Committee of the Whole if he desires to 
have reconsideration of the amendment. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I understand we are operating 
under the 10-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 10-minute rule is now 
in operation. 

Mr. KING, May I inquire whether that rule applies to the 
Senate as well as to the Committee of the Whole on this item? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber, being 
detained in the Mayfield hearing, when this item was reached a 
day or two ago. 

The item provides: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized and directed— 


It is not merely an authorization, but they are directed— 


to erect the school building for the care of tubercular children on such 
part of the site now occupied by the tuberculosis hospital as in their 
judgment may be best suited for such purpose— 


And so forth. Since the item was passed a day or two ago a 
number of the teachers who are now teaching in the high school 
in close proximity to the place where this tubercular school is 
to be erected have appealed to me to oppose this amendment; 
likewise a large number of citizens residing in that part of the 
city, as well as other parts of the city, haye asked opposition to 
this measure, and hope that the Senate will disagree to the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. President, I have been handed a memorandum which I 
think presents the facts as clearly as they can be stated, sub- 
mitted by the Piney Branch Citizens’ Association. I shall take 
the liberty of reading it, and I hope the Senator will give at- 
tention to it. 

Speaking of this school, they say: 

It should not be located at Upshaw and Fourteenth Streets, in the 
midst of one of Washington's most select and populous sections, and 
where the Macfarland Junior High School, with capacity for 1,200 of 
our healthy children, has just been erected. 

This million-dollar property should be held for present and future 
xchool purposes for the northwest part of Washington. 


May I say that a number of teachers and citizens interested 
in educational matters have stated that this is a proper site 
for an additional junior high school, which we shall be com- 
pelled to erect in the near future; and if we do not avail our- 
selves of this particular site, the District will be compelled to 
purchase ground elsewhere at considerable cost. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that this site has a value 
of approximately $1,000,000, 

Mr. KING. That is so stated to me by a number of citizens. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The city has grown up since the Govern- 
ment purchased the site, so that it is now a residential dis- 
trict? 

Mr. KING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is now a tuberculosis hospital on 
that site? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON, And it is contemplated that a public- 
school building shall be erected in the immediate vicinity? 

Mr. KING. Yes; where there is now a high school with 
1,200 students; and let me say to the Senator that a number of 
parents have been to me and have stated that they were appre- 
hensive of the results of the erection of this tubercular school, 
and that they would feel constrained to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the high school if it should be erected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The people who reside in that vicinity be- 
lieve that the tuberculosis hospital that is now on this site 
should be removed to another point? 

Mr. KING. Yes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that the large and valuable tract of 
land should be used for other purposes, including public-school 
purposes? 

Mr. KING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I should like to know from the chairman 
of the committee why that viewpoint is not accepted. We all 
desire to make adequate provision for the care of tubercular 
patients; but why in the world should it be insisted that insti- 
tutions for that purpose should be located in residential sec- 
tions and upon sites that have great value for other purposes, 
to the terror of citizens of the District of Columbia? Why 
should not the proposition of the Senator from Utah be recog- | 
nized? 
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No one would refuse to support a provision for the selection of 
a proper site for a tuberculosis hospital or a tubercular school; 
but why does the committee insist upon a provision which 
will retain the present Tuberculosis Hospital and create a 
tubercular school in the midst of a residential section? 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah is 
willing to haye me answer in his time I will do So, otherwise 
I prefer to answer in my own time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, I do not desire to take the 
Senator from Utah off the floor; but the proposition seems. to 
me to be so clear and the Senator's attitude so forceful that I 
think the burden of proof is on the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Just a word. It was covered in the explana- 
tion when the item was up and considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state for 
the comfort of the Senator from Utah that he is now speaking 
upon the bill and not upon any amendment. There is no 
amendment pending. 

Mr. KING. All right. Then I shall have 20 minutes, 

Mr. President, let me proceed with the Summary from which 
I was reading: 


(1) The Upshur Street-Fourteenth Street tract of 26 acres is sit- 
uated in the midst of an almost completely built up fine residential 
section, with homes ranging from ten to fifty thousand dollars in value. 

(2) The upbuilding of this section of the city has resulted since 
the purchase by Congress of the Upshur Street tract in 1900, when 
this part of the city was Practically a wilderness, 

(3) A portion of the Upshur Street tract has already been dedi- 
cated to and is vecupied by a large junior high school, at present 
occupied by 800 healthy children, and soon to have a capacity of 1,200. 

(4) The tuberculosis hospital occupying the approximate center of 
this tract should be removed: as a hospital for indigent tuberculosis 
patients in advanced stages It is most objectionable to a large and 
populous residential community, and as affording any relief for tuber- 
culosis patients in the earlier stages of the disease it is impossible, 

(5) The proposal to erect a tubercular school near the tuberculosis 
hospital and the Macfarland Junior High School would be an absolute 
Menace to the community and a crime against the children attending 
the junior high school. 

(6) The proximity of the proposed tubercular school, occupied by 
children in the early stages of the disease to the tuberculosis hospital, 
occupied by persons in the most advanced stages of the disease, would 
be most deplorable from the standpoint of the affected children. 

(T) The close proximity of the Macfarland Junior High School 
to the tuberculosis hospital is in itself a menace, 

(8) The Upshur Street tract may now be considered in the center 
of the northwest part of the city. It comprises an area of 26 acres 
and is suitable for the construction of a group of schools and high 
schools which would draw from a population of at least 100,000 
people. By the construction of the Macfarland Junior High School it 
has already been dedicated to school purposes. 

(9) A portion of the tract has already been planned for by the 
Board of Education for the erection of a large business high school, 
in addition to the Macfarland Junior High Schoo). 

(10) The value of the Upshur Street tract, based on surrounding 
values, is at least $1,000,000. It is easily worth that much for 
school purposes, but it would be a most uneconomical Government 
proposition to allow such a value to remain as a tuberculosis center. 

By an act of Congress approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 576), 
$100,000 was appropriated for the purchase of a site for a municipal 
hospital. The money was used for the purchase of the tract of 26 
acres now commonly known as the Upshur Street tract, which was 
far beyond the built-up section of the city, except the then develop- 
ing plats of Petworth to the east and Brightwood to the north. 

By the act of June 27, 1906 (84 Stat. 511), an item of $100,000 
was provided for the construction of a hospital for the treatment of 
indigent tuberculosis patients to be located on the site purchased for 
a municipal hospital, 

By the act of July 21, 1914 (88 Stat. 545), an appropriation of 
$15,000 was made for the preparation of plans for the construction 
of buildings for a municipal hospital on the tract at Fourteenth and 
Upshur Streets. 

In 1916 an item was submitted to Congress in the estimates for 
the District to provide an appropriation of $150,000 to begin the 
construction of buildings for the Gallinger Municipal Hospital on 
the Fourteenth and Upshur Streets tract. The Piney Branch, Pet- 
worth, Park View, Brightwood, and Brightwood Park citizens’ asso- 
ciations protested against the location of the hospital on that tract 
because of the fact that the surrounding territory had been built up 
with a large number of homes, the property had greatly increased in 
yalue, and the situation had been so changed as not to justify the con- 
struction of such an institution in that neighborhood. ‘The matter 
was carried to the floor of Congress, the draft of legislation amended 
to provide that the hospital should be erected on reservation No, 
13, on Capitol Hill, where the old plant had been located for 75 years, 
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and was enacted, and the item in the previous appropriation act pro- 
viding for its construction at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets was re 


pealed. 

1 might pause to remark that that reflected the vlews of 
Congress. Apparently they did not want to invade this mag- 
nificent site, dedicated for school purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Utah has expired. 

Mr. KING. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate adopted this amendment, and then I shall move to disagree 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment follow- 
ing line 25 on page 49 was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Is that motion debatable? I would as soon use 
my remaining 10 minutes upon the debatable motion as upon the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous-consent 
agreement provides that no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto. No proyision is made for the case that has now arisen, 
namely, a motion to reconsider. The motion is, of course, de- 
batable; and the Chair holds that the Senator may debate this 
motion ad libitum. 

Mr. KING. I shall trespass for only a moment upon the 
attention of the Senate: 


By the act of June 16, 1921, an appropriation was made for 
$100,000 for the erection of a junior high school on this tract east of 
Thirteenth Street, and that building has been constructed, This school, 
when enlarged in accordance with the plans, will accommodate 1,200 
children, Its present capacity is 800. The same appropriation act 
carried an item of $150,000 for the construction of a school for tuber- 
cular children, but no site was specifically provided. The Piney Branch 
and surrounding associations inquired into the plans of the District 
authoritics relative to the location of the tubercular school, and it was 
ascertained that the health officer of the District had requested that 
it be located at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets, immediately north of 
and about 400 feet from the tuberculosis hospital. It was believed 
by the officers of the citizens’ association that under the language of 
the appropriation act under which the tract had been purchased the 
commissioners were without anthority, in the absence of a special 
grant of power by Congress, to locate the school on that site. A pro- 
test was made to the District authorities against the use of the site for 
that purpose; but it was necessary, in order to prevent the construc- 
tion of the building there, to sue out an injunction in the Supreme 
Court of the District. A temporary restraining order was issued by 
the court, followed by a permanent injunction; but an appeal was 
then taken by the District commissioners to the Court of Appeals of 
the District, which affirmed the action of the supreme court in issuing 
the injunction. This decision was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and dismissed by that tribunal. 


Of course, that would leave the permanent injunction in 
force, which interdicted the use of this particular tract of land 
for the erection of this tubercular school. 


In the meantime, bills were introduced in Congress with the object 
of obtaining authority to use the tract for the construction of the 
tubercular school. The objections of the citizens’ associations were 
heard by the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, which 
failed to make a favorable report, resulting in no legislation on that 
item in the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

An item has now been included in the estimates for the coming 
year, intended to authorize the construction of the school for tubercular 
children on the Upshur Street site, and the Piney Branch, Petworth, 
and neighboring associations are protesting against such legislation. 
The grounds for objection are: That the territory has been so com- 
pletely built up that this tract is unsuitable for such a purpose as 
either a school for tubercular children or for a tuberculosis hospital, 
and that the proximity of the Macfarland Junior High School, not 
more than 400 or 500 feet away, occupied by 800 children, and neces- 
sitating both healthy and tubercular children traveling to and from 
the two schools using the same streets or the same car lines, and re- 
sulting in actual contact of the two classes of children, would be a 
most serious matter. The associations do not attempt to pass upon 
the question of the communicability of the disease. The regulations 
of the health department of the District of Columbia already provide 
that no children suffering from tuberculosis will be admitted to the 
regular public schools. 

Therefore the question has been officially determined in the exist- 
ing regulations—that is, that it is unsafe for tubercular children to 
attend the same schools as are attended by healthy children. The 
mothers of the 800 children that are or will be attending the junior 
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high schools would never be satisfied by any subsequent statement of 
experts on the question of the noncommunicability of the disease. 
Even if the experts were to agree that it is only slightly communi- 
cable, parents would continue to feel that their children, by attending 
that school, would be in jeopardy. 


Senators will recall that in the debate a few dayseago—and 
I only know of it from reading it in the Recorp—the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coperanp], an experienced physician, 
called attention to the psychology of the situation, and, to use 
his own expression, the mothers would be worried by the knowl- 
edge of the fact that a tubercular school was within a few 
hundred feet of the school their children were attending. Of 
course, with the children so close together, it would be almost 
impossible to prevent them from intermingling, and obviously in 
going to and from the high schools and the other schools, 
such as the tubercular school, located on the same general site, 
the children would be bound to commingle and to mix on the 
street cars and buses, both going and coming. 

It seems to me that the position of the Senator from New 
York was justified, namely, that the parents would be worried 
by the knowledge that their children were bound to come 
into contact with tubercular children either on the school 
ground or going to and from the schools. 

I read further: 


Looking at the matter from a financial standpoint, the land on 
which it is proposed to erect the tubercular school is worth 80 
cents to $1 a square foot, based on the sales of land in the 
vicinity. The 700-foot frontage on Fourteenth Street would largely 
exceed that value. Therefore, the tract is entirely too valuable 
for any such purpose, when it is considered that the registration 
in the tubercular school of the District has never reached 40 
children and in the ordinary growth of the city would not reach 
50, if the new plant were erected there. 

It is the stated purpose of the school board to ask for funds 
for the construction of a new business high school on this same 
tract immediately east of Thirteenth Street within 250 feet of the 
site of the proposed tubereular school, which is an additional in- 
controvertible argument against having such an institution so near 
another school for healthy children. The site is ideally adapted 
for athletic and playground purposes for such schools, and should 
be utilized for school buildings for healthy children, to meet the 
urgent requirements of this section of the city in the immediate 
future. The population in the territory from which the children 
will be drawn for tbe present junior high school and for a senior 
high school will approximate 100,000. The territory immediately 
surrounding the site has a population to-day of about 80,000, and 
this protest represents the point of view of not less than 40,000 
people living in the vicinity. 

On the other hand, the site is unsuitable for a school for tubercular 
children because its proximity to the tubercular hospital would have an 
extremely depressing effect on the minds of the children attending 
the tuberenlar school. Deaths are occurring almost daily at the 
hospital. Some of the patients who are able to walk wander around 
the grounds outside the building and the coughing can be heard 
at a considerable distance; therefore the location of a number of 
young children only slightly affected by the disease near an institu- 
tion housing patients in the advanced stages of the same disease 
would have a most discouraging effect upon the children. It has 
been suggested that it would be of great value to have the school 
located so near the hospital because the advantages of the diet 
kitchens and medical attendance at the hospital could be given to 
the children in the school. This argument, it must be seen, falls 
of its own weight. If children afflicted by tuberculosis have ad- 
vanced so far in its development as to necessitate each individual 
being given a special dietary, it is apparent that the disease has 
reached such a state that the children should not be in a school 
but rather should have hospital treatment. No children attend- 
ing the present tubercular school live in the section of the Upshur 
Street tract, therefore so far as location is concerned, taking into 
consideration the question of transportation, it is not a suitable 
site for such a school, the school itself will be served by teachers 
and attendants presumably expert in dealing with children affected 
by the early stages of tuberculosis, and it will have its own facili- 
ties for furnishing noonday lunches to the children; therefore, the 
element of convenience to the kitchens of the tuberculosis hospital 
is not believed to be worthy of consideration from that standpoint 
alone, 

With reference to the idea of constructing a business high school 
on this site, it may be said in passing that the location of the tract 
with reference to population is probably ideal; it is farther from 
Central High School than is the tract on which it is now planned to 
construct a building for the new McKinley High School. 
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Aside and apart from the question ot erecting a tubercular school on 
this site already partially appropriated for regular school purposes, the 
tuberculosis hospital, located in the approximate center of the tract, 
should be removed. It is inadequate to meet the needs of the indigent 
sufferers from tuberculosis who require hospital treatment. Worse yet, 
it is not adapted, and its construction does not contemplate the care 
of persons who are not in an advanced stage of the disease. If the 
District is to care for these hopeful cases of tuberculosis, it will be 
necessary to provide other facilities than this hospital. Provision 
should unquestionably be more in the immediate future for caring for 
those in the early stages of the disease so that they may be restored to 
usefulness instead of confining the services of the District to those 
who have passed beyond the hopeful state. This can only be done 
through the esiablishment of a sanatorium, such as is maintained in 
the various States, on a large tract of land at some point outside the 
District, and on as high an eleyation as is possible. The State of 
Maryland has a very fine institution of this character at Blue Ridge 
Summit, and all the States to the north and to the west have such 
institutions located in the most healthful and salubrious surroundings 
that can be obtained with large plants and numerous buildings. (From 
Guy Elliott Mitchell, chairman school committee, Piney Branch Citizens’ 
Association.) f 


Mr. President, there is already a tubercular school, located 
on the Bladensburg Road; I think it is called the Hamilton 
School. I am not advised as to its capacity, but I am told that 
it is sufficiently large to accommodate the 30 or 40 tubercular 
children now attending the public schools. Wren if it is not 
suflicient in size, even if it is not located at a suitable place, 
the District ought to select some other place and erect a 
‘Suitable structure. My understanding is that the sum of 
$150,000 is now available for such a building. 

Mr. PHIPPS, I believe that is correct. It has been avail- 
able for at least three years, 

Mr. KING. It seems to me not only uneconomical to take 
ground of such value as the Upshur Street tract and use it 
for the purposes indicated by this amendment, but it is unwise, 
‘and it will be harmful, in the long run, to the educational 
system of the District. 

I do not see how the Senators who favor this proposition 
can ignore the protests of parents and teachers. I under- 
stand that the school board and the commissioners have not 
contemplated the utilization of this tract for a tubercular 
school. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President—— 
} Mr. KING. But even if they did, I would think their judg- 
ment in that respect was not sound. I yield to the Benator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, my information is to the con- 
‘trary. 

Mr. KING. Even if the school board and the commissioners 
did contemplate using this tract for a tubercular school, I 
would deem it most unsound. 

It seems to me the proper thing to do Is to reject this amend- 
ment. The Senator says let it go to conference. If it goes 
to conference, the conferees may report back the same pro- 
vision; we can not tell. Obviously the Senator would feel 
constrained, if it went to conference, to contend for the meas- 
ure as it passed the Senate. The whole question is, Shall 
we devote a part of that fine site for a tubercular school? 
Is it wise, is it Just, is it fair? If it is, of course I have no 
nrgument, but from all the information I haye received from 
parents, from teachers, from business men, from those who are 
familiar with the situation, I have made up my mind that this 
amendment is improper, and I hope that a motion to reconsider 
will prevail and that the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in the Senator's statement he 
referred to the fact that this tract consisted of about 26 
acres of land. There is no such tract anywhere within the 
District limits of which I am aware that could be as readily 
accessible from all sections of the city, nor is there any school 
building site as readily accessible to the students who have to 
be sent there. The law requires that they shall all go to one 
place. There is no land suitable that could be acquired at a 
lesser cost per square foot than the present value of the 
Upshur Street tract. 

As I stated in answer to an inquiry from the Senator from 
New York two days ago on the floor, the section of this 26 
neres on which is located the tuberculosis hospital is sepa- 
rated from the main portion by a street, or alley, I believe 
Thirteenth Street. The proposal is to use a part of the tract 
lying on the same side of Thirteenth Street as does the tnber- 
culosis hospital for the erection of the proposed school, to 
care for tubercular children. 

On the other side of the avenue we have the high school just 
referred to. There is in contemplation the erection of a 


graded school, and perhaps a business high school, but at least 
a junior high school, so that eventually, if present plans are 
carried out, there would be four school buildings on the tract 
of the land which is across the avenue from the site on which 
the tuberculosis hospital has been erected, and where it is 
proposed to build the new school for tubercular children. I 
do not know whether the Senator from Utah has visited this 
particular tract and had pointed out to him the locations for 
the proposed buildings. The members of the Senate committee 
have done so. 

Mr. KING. I visited it two years ago. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The members of the committee feel that some- 
thing should be done at this time to locate definitely the pro- 
posed school, and to furnish the children who are suffering 
from tuberculosis the opportunity for education which they 
should have, In so doing the committee is of opinion that no 
risk whatever would be involved either to those children by 
reason of the proximity of the tubercular hospital or to the 
children and students who would attend the junior high school 
and the grade school on the other side of the avenue and which 
is a separate and distinct part of the 26 acres. 

I hope the motion to reconsider will not prevail. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an article 
meh I have marked and which I wish to have read in my 

me, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read as requested. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the article, and was 
interrupted by, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, may I interrupt the reading to 
inquire if the time of the Senator from Alabama during the 
reading is being kept by some one? I understand the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into last night was reached for 
the purpose of expediting the conclusion of the District appro- 
printion bill so that it might go to conference and that the 
unfinished business might be laid before the Senate. For that 
reason the time was Timited to 10 minutes on the part of each 
Senator. I would like to know if the terms of the agreement 
are being observed, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to observe that I do not want the 
time now being taken by the Senator from Colorado to be 
counted in my time. It has only taken about three and one-half 
or four minutes so far, I believe, for the reading of a part of 
the article. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
other one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no authority 
to direct the course of any Senator's address, and the Senate 
has given unanimous consent for the reading of the article. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My inquiry is, Whether or not the reading 
is under the unanimous-consent agreement as to time limit? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold eventu- 
ally when the question arises that all speeches must be limited 
to 10 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I stated in the outset that I wanted it read 
in my time. The Senator from Colorado did not hear it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The observation of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama is correct. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want the Chair to get the time of 
the Senator from Colorado mixed up with my time. 

aC PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will continue to 
read. 

The reading clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
article, which is entire, as follows: 


[From The Dearborn (Mich.) Independent, May 31, 1924] 
War Muscie SAOALS REALLY MBANS 


The Muscle Shoals controversy means more than water power and 
fertilizer, more than the opening of the South's new era; it means 
that two systems of business are colliding, head on, The contest is 
production versus profits, Service and spoils confront each other. 

If nothing else comes of this controversy, this at least has been 
achieved—the system of exploitation has been drawn out from its 
cover into public view. All its American and foreign tentacles hava 
been disclosed. Its pressure methods have been studied in all sec- 
tions of the country and in all lines of business. For the first time in 
our economic history the interests which commonly sharpen their 
teeth on each other have ceased their private fights and have joined 
in single pack for a combined terrific assault on one lone offer for 
Muscle Shoals. Never before has such concentrated opposition been 
pied up against a single object. 

Is it because the interests themselves want Muscle Shoals so badly? 
No. When the war stopped and the Government found unfinished 
Muscle Shoals on its hands, the Government sent out men and mes- 


I was going to follow that inquiry with an- 
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sages to these very interests asking bids for the completion and opera- 
tion of the works. One after another all possible users of Muscle 


Shoals were approached. And with one accord they declared that 
Muscle Shoals wasn't worth a nickle—that, as for themselves, they 
would never invest a penny in it. 

Whether this was a concerted movement to destroy any idea that 
Muscle Shoals had value is not for us to say. Whether its purpose 
was to enable some member of the trust to get it for nothing is 
not here alleged. But the fact is that the interests, when approached, 
joined with one voice in depreciatingethe value of this Government 
property. 

By some chance, and last of all, Henry Ford was proposed as a 
possible user, and the Government requested him to examine the 
proposition. In response, he made the first and only businesslike offer 
the Government has received, an offer backed by millions of his own 
funds, an offer involving the completion of the great works to high 
productive capacity, an offer involving a limited income fixed by law, 
and, last of all, an offer involving the return of the entire developed 
property to the Government at the expiration of the contract pericd 
or at any time it might be needed for war purposes. 

What this meant, although it can not all be stated in the cold 
language of contracts, is that a demonstration was to be made of how 
cheaply power could be produced for employment and productive 
purposes. The ratio developed by the Ford Motor Co. is one 
workman per horsepower—a job for every unit of power developed. 
If a million horsepower is developed at the shoals, it means a 
million jobs. It meant also the liberation of the farmer from the 
present heavy burdens of the Fertilizer Trust. More than that, it 
meant a great source of munitions, a military resource Anicrican con- 
trolled and of the first importance. 

This is the proposition which the concentrated forces of the exploit- 
ing interests are opposing. This is the offer which many newspapers 
and magazines are now attacking after having indorsed it. The pres- 
sure came late upon the newspapers; apparently it was applied in 
other quarters first; but within three months there have been con- 
certed and wholesale desertions of their former position by the press. 

Why? Is there a better or more promising offer in sight? No. 
+ With the Ford offer refused, there will never be any other offer heard 
of. Why, then? Is it personal opposition to Mr. Henry Ford? As 
to that, strangely enough, the real opposition is not against Mr. Ford 
personally. It is against his system of service in business. If he 
were less likely to make Muscle Shoals a demonstration of how cheaply 
the necessaries of life could be made, there would be less opposition 
to his offer. The great fear is that he will actually accomplish what 
his offer proposes. 

If Henry Ford had agreed to do business along the old lines, charg- 
ing the power users all the traffic would bear, charging farmers all they 
could pay, squeezing out every cent of personal profits that could be 
had—if he had agreed to do business along the lines his opponents 
follow, boosting prices and profits, Muscle Shoals would have been 
handed to him long ago with the blessing of every exploiter in the 
land. But the Power Trust knew that he would demonstrate that 
power costs little to produce and less to transmit. The Fertilizer 
Trust knew that he would demonstrate what a wholesale system of 
robbery has been practiced against the American farmer. In fact, 
the Ford system of doing business would be the judgment day for 
the old system, and the old system has gathered itself in bristling 
alliance to save its life, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have no desire to prevent any action on 
the District appropriation bill now pending, and I will wait 
until another bill is taken up to discuss the matter to which 
the article has reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment, on page 49, after line 25, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps we ought to have a quorum 
ad I dislike to suggest the absence of a quorum, but I 

0 s0. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Edwards Keyes Ransdell 
Ball Ferris Kin Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Lad Robinson 
Borah Fletcher hep 
Brandegee Frazier McCormick Shields 
Brookhart George McKellar Shipstead 
Broussard Glass McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding cLean oot 
Cameron Hale MeNa Spencer 
Capper Harris Mayfield Stanley 
Caraway Heflin Moses Swanson 
Copeland Howell Neely Trammell 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Zones, Wash. Pi Warren 

Dill Kendrick Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KINd] to reconsider the vote by which the amendment on page 
49, after line 25, was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed to the bill as in Committee of the Whole 
it will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 731) authorizing 
the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in Oklahoma to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R, 3852) providing for the final disposition of the 
affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. 

The message further announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4835) to pay 
tuition of Indian children in public schools; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Snyper, Mr. Dantincer, and Mr. 
HAYDEN were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPEOPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to call up the conference report on 
House bill 8233, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado for a 
moment. 


SILVER PURCHASES UNDER PITTMAN ACT 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 2917) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
complete purchases of silver under the act of April 25, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act, and I submit a report 
(No. 658) thereon. I desire to say that the report is unani- 
mous. The bill deals solely with the interpretation of a statute. 
Were it not for the fact that there is no objection on the part 
of any member of the committee to the bill as now reported, I 
would not ask for its present consideration; but as the report 
from the committee is unanimous, I do ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I 
hope the request of the Senator from Colorado will be granted. 
I am perfectly familiar with the whole matter. I know that 
the committee considered the bill carefully, and I know the 
report is unanimous. I also know that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] has written a very able 
opinion in support of the bill. I therefore join in the request 
of the Senator from Colorado for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
will yield for just a moment, I desire to state to the Senate 
that the Commission on Gold and Silver Inquiry has had this 
matter under careful consideration and has indorsed the pro- 
posed legislation very whole-heartedly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Colorado, and lays the 
bill 2 the Senate. The Secretary will state the title of 
the bill. 
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The Reapina CLERK. A bill (S. 2917) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to complete purchases of silver under the 
act of April 25, 1918, commonly known as the Pittman Act. 

Mr. WARREN. The report having been made by the Senator 
from Colorado, I now ask that the conference report may be 
proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has been 
granted for the present consideration of the Dill which has been 
reported by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not consent to that. I object to the 
consideration of the bill at the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
did not object when the request for unanimous consent was 
made by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WARREN. I understood that the Senator merely asked 
unanimous consent to report the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The consideration of the bill will take 
only a few moments, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
objects to the present consideration of the bill. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE. REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. I now ask that the conference report may 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
conference report. 

The reading clerk read the report as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

a That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 6, 
, and 15. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 8; 9, 12, 13, and 14, and 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 11: That the House reeede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this 
act for the United States Shipping Board or the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall, unless the 
President shall otherwise direct, be used or expended for the 
repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or controlled by 
the Government, if the expense of such repair or reconditioning 
is in excess of $100,000, until a reasonable opportunity has been 
given to the available Government navy yards to estimate upon 
the cost of such repair or reconditioning if performed by such 
navy yards within the limit of time within which the work is 
to be done: Provided, That this limitation shall only apply to 
vessels while in the harbors of the United States, and all ex- 
penditures in connection with such work are to be considered 
in estimating the cost”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 4 and 10. 


8. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Wrz R. Woop, 
JohN W. SUMMERS, 
Managers on the part of the Howse. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report: 

Mr. ODDIE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President; will the Senator from Nevada 
yleld to me? 

Me. ODDIE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I should like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I first desire to ask has the conference report been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report has 
not been agreed to. The conference report is now before the 
Senate, and the Senator from Nevada is about to address the 
Senate upon the report. 

ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on May 5 I addressed the 
Senate on the Veterans’ Bureau and charged maladministra- 
tion, neglect, and improper treatment of the disabled yeterang 


and a yiolation of the trust imposed on it by the American 
people. I stated that the President desires that the bureau 
function properly, but that information that comes to him re- 
garding the bureau comes from the ring which controls its 
policies. The President has stated very wisely and properly 
that he desires the specific evidence on which I base my state- 
ments. As this is a matter affecting the whole country and as 
it is of such vast importance, I am taking this opportunity 
of meeting his wishes in this matter. 

This question affects all the people and should be treated 
with great frankness, in a broad, nonpartisan, and nonsectarian 
manner, in spite of efforts made to the contrary. 

The President in his message of May 15 gave his opinion of 
the disabled veterans’ question in these words: 


I'am not unmindful that this bill also embraces within its proe 
visions the disabled of our veterans and the dependents of those who 
fell. To state that the disabled veterans and these dependents are 
entitled to this additional gratuity is to state that the Nation is 
not meeting its obligation to them. Such a statement can not be 
truthfully made. The Nation bas spent more than $2,000,000,000 in 
behalf of disabled veterans and dependents of those who died. It is 
now spending for compensation, training, insurance, and  hospitaliza- 
tion more than $400,000,000 annually. Solicitude for the disabled 
veterans and the dependents of those who lost their lives is the 
Nation’s solicitude. To minister to their every need is a sacred obli- 
gation, which will be generously and gratefully met. The Nation 
stands ready to expend any amount needed for their proper care, 


He and a vast number of the people in our country believe 
that the Veterans’ Bureau is being administered properly, be- 
cause they have not had the opportunity of knowing how it has 
been and is being administered. 

The necessary house cleaning and reorganization that are 
needed will be difficult, because those who should be removed 
from the service have indorsements of yarious influential per- 
sons and organizations who are not familiar with the reason 
for the highly unsatisfactory funetioning of the bureau. The 
director can not properly discharge his great responsibilities 
while the present conditions exist. He is powerless to act, if 
he desires to, for the best interests of the bureau, the disabled 
veterans, and their dependents while this ring, which he in- 
herited from his predecessor and which his predecessor in- 
herited from the old War Risk Insurance Bureau, is in control 
as it is to-day. These men and the policy of hostility toward 
the beneficiaries of the bureau which they inaugurated and 
haye continued, are responsible for the miserable, inefficient, 
and inhuman treatment which the disabled and their depend- 
ents throughout the country have received. 

This is the problem of all others that the American people 
are deeply interested in, as it affects the welfare of the disabled 
of the World War and their dependents. 

The American people will declare themselves most emphati- 
cally when they realize that this bureau, which is intended to 
carry out their ideals and desires, and to which they have 
delegated this sacred and human trust, has failed in this 
great work. 

Within the last few days the adjusted compensation law has 
been passed. This will place an enormously increased load on 
the bureau, whose foundations have been shown to be danger- 
ously unsafe and weak. Before this new load is placed upon 
the bureau these foundations must be rebuilt and strengthened. 
This can only be done by a reorganization of the bureaa itself 
and a change of all personnel, from the highest to the lowest, 
who have been guilty of hostility to the disabled men and out 
of sympathy with the purpose for which the bureau was 
created. 

I have received large numbers of letters both before and 
since my remarks in the Senate on May 5, ‘These letters 
show— 

Great. delay in handling claims. 

Refusal to consider competent evidence, both lay and medical. 

Discipline of employees, by transfer or dismissal, who have 
made reports to improve conditions. 

Punishing claimants who complain by declaring them insane 
and locking them in cells, cutting off their compensation, de- 
hospitalizing them, and acting adversely on their claims. 

Discouragement of competent employees within the bureau 
at succeeding, under present. conditions, in satisfactorily caring 
for the interests of the disabled and their dependents. 

I shall read extracts from these letters and shall also present 
memoranda and comment on cases which bear the file number 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. The letters will show the adverse 
outside effect of the bureau’s nonfunctioning, while the memo- 
randa and comment will show the inside PEPER of cases 
which causes the adverse outside criticism, 


In connection with these letters L. desire to invite especial 
attention to the fact that the writers are from all sections of 
our country, and all express the most lively dissatisfaction and 
disgust with the manner in which the bureau is functioning 
with respect to their own cases or the cases of others in which 
they are trying to assist relatives or friends. The wide geo- 
graphical distribution of these letters is significant as showing 
that the complaints of mistreatment and maladministration 
are spread over the length and breadth of the land and are 
not confined to any one section or community. Furthermore, 
these letters were voluntarily written and are not the result 
of any organized movement or propaganda. 

If claimants whose entire letters I use are in any way dis- 
turbed by the Veterans’ Bureau because of such use, it is my 
intention to see that no harm comes to them. If, however, any- 
thing of the kind happens, it will serve as an added illustration 
to support my charges. 

I will first quote from a memorandum. submitted by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, which represents 
and summarizes all complaints received by the principal dis- 
abled yeterans’ organization. It is written by those who, as 
representatives of the organization, have had close contact 
with the bureau and was presented to our committee after the 
hearings had closed. I have had permission from the officials 
of the organization to use this memorandum: 


We feel, and have publicly stated this eentiment, that while the 
* United States Veterans’ Bureau prior to March 1 was not run as 
efficiently or as honestly as it should have been run, that also the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau as it exists to-day still possesses 
many of the evil traits that have contributed to maladministration 
heretofore. 


* * * s * * * 


Thousands of men have been declared rehabilitated theoretically 
and, of course, taken off the training pay roll and for whom no post- 
tions have been found and who have been unable to find positions for 
themselves. This is one problem that still exists to-day. Two out- 
standing reasons for this condition of unemployment might be cited: 
Either, first, the employers of this country, Including the Government 
itself through its Civil Service Commission, have no confidence in the 
training which has been given under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau and consequently do not care to employ these 
men who have been declared rehabilitated. Or, secondly, the fact that 
these men have been taken off the pay roll suddenly without any 
visible means of support and thrust upon the streets to look for posi- 
tions has resulted in a personal economic situation which has forced 
these men to take the first job that has been offered, many times not 
suitable for the man due to his disability and has prevented him 
from) finding a position in line with his training, which means, of 
course that the entire training given him has been a waste of public 
funds. 

Supplemental to the second reason. there might be a third, which is 
probably equally important, and that is, that although the man has 
been declared rehabilitated and. to have received. suficient training, 
the fact of the matter is he has. not been: properly trained and. conse- 
quently can not demand employment. This: unemployment situation, 
as you can readily realize, is an acute one, and as time progresses it 
will become more alarming due to greater numbers being declared 
rehabilitated. 

* * * * * * * 

One of the cross sections, and, as an example of this category of 
men, are those who are to be graduated from law schools, but who 
must wait until a bar examination has been held several months sub- 
sequent hefore they can be considered lawyers. 

* * + * $ $ $ 

Another thing that should be accomplished immediately is a com- 
plete survey of the different trainees throughout the country, not with 
the idea, as apparently was the practice a few months ago, of sur- 
veying the man’s case with the end in view of taking him off the pay 
roll, but with the intention of deciding what a man was fitted for 
and adjusting his case in such a manner that the proper job objec- 
tive could be found for him. 

* s * * * * * 

A very important item to be considered is the crying need for pre- 
vocational training for the patients who are in hospitals, sani- 
tariums, etc. 


On the question of compensation they say: 


Regarding compensation, we feel that the bureau should decide, and 
which I think was the intent of Congress and of the American people, 
how much the law will allow instead of how little it will allow. It 
seems to us in our experience that so-called rating boards as now 
exist—and let us point out that these boards are using practically 
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the same system to-day as they did under the administration of 
Colonel Forbes—sbould be eliminated. 
* > ~ . * . * 

There is a, group of men in the country to-day, approximately 
29,000, who are considered NP cases and not feasible for training 
It is our contention that if these men are not feasihle for training 
they most certainly are not feasible for employment, ‘These men are 
getting anywhere from less than 10 per cent to 100 per cent disability 
rating. We suggest that all men declared, eligible but not feasible for 
training, be considered as a total disability. It is safe to assume that 
many of these under-compensated mental cases have been the nucleus 
of the so-called crime wave of ex-service men. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


It has been publicly announced that there are available approxi- 
mately 9,500 vacant beds wherein ex-seryice men. could be put who 
are in need of hospitalization. This statement is particularly mis» 
leading, and we feel that an immediate survey should be made te 
determine the truth of such a statement. This number, 9,500, in- 
eludes beds which are not suitable for disabled ex-serviee men, many 
of them being in fire-trap sections, others in hospitals that haye been 
erected by the bureau or purchased by it in localities that are not 
conducive to the improvement of the sick men. It also includes beds 
in various hospitals which, although they are not occupied by the 
disabled ex-service men, are occupied at the present time by members 
of the personnel of these hospitals, 

0 . . > > . * 

But the real horror of the situation is brought out by the fact that 
the Veterans’ Bureau is compelled to list as available nearly 5,000 beds 
that are unsuitable. In many cases these structures are real hazards, 
amounting to actual fire traps. Furthermore, among these nearly 
10,000 unoccupied beds they are so geographically located as to make 
them virtually useless, so far as expecting a man to remain there 
during a long siege of ilmess, while hundreds of others are so located 
as to make them climatically undesirable for certain diseases. 

X * „ . * K * 


Our organization prides itself modestly on being experts on prob- 
lems facing the disabled veteran. Our contact with the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau has resulted in the bringing to light, of rather start- 
lng and alarming situations. Starting from the basis. of this whole 
thing, namely, the investigation of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
it is our sincere belief that many conditions. exist to-day which were, 
found out to have existed under the previous administration. The 
general attitude of some of the personnel toward the disabled man re- 
mains unchanged, It is our experience that disabled veterans, who, 
after all are the direct cause for the employment of the personuel in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, have been and are still being; 
treated with rank discourtesy. The attitude seems to prevail in cer- 


tain parts of the bureau that the disabled veteran is not entitled to 


every possible consideration, but rather, on the other hand, is treated 
as if he were somebody or something beneath the dignity of these. 
employees who have had the opportunity of performing the most 
wonderful service to humanity this country has ever had occasion to 
give. * 

In prosecuting a man’s claim it has been our experience that a very 
evident attempt is most always used to disprove the case rather than 
to assist m putting it through. This is particularly true in the rating 
section and in the central board of appeals. Many times it has been 
impossible for a disabled man to get medical evidence testifying to the 
fact that he was suffering from a disability. He has collected, how- 
ever, plenty of affidavits from laymen, many of them luffuential men 
of different communities, stating that they had observed the difference 
in the physical condition of the Claimant between the time he entered 
service and after he was discharged. The rating section apparently 
Days absolutely no attention to these affidavits, but merely continues 
to state that sufficient evidence has not been presented and the man’s 
claim can not be connected. This condition of affairs is just as true 
to-day as it was under the former administration. 

Central board of appeals has been noted for its unsympathetic and 
absolutely absurd decisions in the past. Many of these decisions are: 
absolutely contrary to common, ordinary, good sense. There, too, the 
very evident intention has been to spend. their time in trying to con- 
vince a man that he was not entitled to the benefits of the act rather 
than to assist him to obtain these benefits. While a new system, which 
we think is much better than the old, has been established regarding 
appeal cases, it is. not working out in practice as we hoped it would. 
The reason for this is very obvious when vou realize that many of the 
same personnel which composed. the old board, are. still functioning in 
reviewing cases. This personnel has proven in the past that it was 
not fair in its decisions, and it surely can not be fair now,, even though 
the system has been changed. 

We recommend, as we have in the past, that those men who com- 
posed the central office board of appeals heretefore should not be 
allowed to function in the same capacity now, even though the system 
has been changed. 
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Another situation we believe to be detrimental to a man’s case is 
the fact that members of the medical profession have to answer a ques- 
tion which is purely a vocational one; that is, they must state 
whether or not the man has a vocational handicap. It has been our 
experience that the ordinary doctor does not know enough abont dif- 
ferent vocations and their requisites for him to intelligently decide this 
primarily important question regarding vocational training. 

We suggest this should be taken out of the hands of the medical di- 
vision. The investigation brought out facts proving maladministra- 
tion by the former director. Our contention is that unless a com- 
plete investigation and subsequent cleaning out of those persons who 
hell key positions under him and who still hold key positions; that 
the mere changing of a director can not solve the problem of in- 
efficient handling by the United States Veterans’ Bureau of the dis- 
abled veteran's problem. It is logical to assume that these men in 
the key positions, ‘or at least some of them, must have contributed 
toward the maladministration of the bureau; and to expect the new 
director to adequately and competently handle the situation with this 
same personnel is absolutely unfair both to him and the disabled 
men. If upon investigation it is found that these men included in 
the category of key-position men are not competent to bold their posi- 
tions and, either intentionally or otherwise, helped to prevent the 
bureau from putting over the proper job, then they should be dismissed 
from the service absolutely. It is utter fallacy and wholly unfair it 
after finding that such a man is unfitted to hold his position to merely 
transfer him to another part of the service. Due to his demotion, he 
becomes a disgruntled employee and can not give the best service pos- 
sible. If such men are dismissed, it is our general conviction that 
there are plenty of men in the employ of the bureau who could com- 
petently fill these positions. 

Dissatisfaction with the personnel of the bureau has been chronic, 
and from the meager information we have been allowed to obtain we 
fail to see that the investigation will improve this situation. The 
suggestion contained In an excerpt of the general counsel's tentative 
report is far from new so far as the higher ranking officers of the 
bureau are concerned. It has been repeatedly suggested that men 
should be obtained for these positions by offering bountiful salaries, 
but each time the students of the situation have gone forward with 
the warning that by the creation of such alluring salaries these posts 
would soon degenerate into political plums in which a man’s politics 
rather than his ability would be the deciding factor. The assertion 
that playing polities with such positions would arouse en masse 
former service memories is mere sophistry, as is shown by the fact 
that the horrors of the Veterans’ Bureau continued from month to 
month and year to year until the disabled American veterans ob- 
tained in numerical strength enough numbers to make their voice 
heard. 

* * + * $ 8 + 

To-day, in the Veterans’ Bureau, it is not a matter of numerical 
strength but rather a quality of workers, the background of which 
must be an esprit de corps of the whole force. 

+ * * * $ * * 

From daily and almost hourly contact, we are thoroughly convinced 
that there exists on the floors of the bureau an abundant supply of 
persons qualified to perform to the satisfaction of the one vitally 
concerned—the disabled man. The problem is to find -these people 
and put them in the positions where they can work most effectively, 
rather than allowing the atmosphere to be permeated with the im- 
pression there are to be wholesale raises in salaries with the resultant 
depression when these raises fail to materialize. In the Veterans’ 
Bureau, as in every other human institution, the incentive to the 
workers should be possibility of reasonable promotion. This is axio- 
matic, and we are deeply regretful that each successive move in re- 
organization went with it the induction into office of some outsider, 
while the faithful worker plods along in the face of these repeated 
disconragements, 

* * * + * a + 

If there exists around the director a so-called “ring” that is 
impenetrable from within or without, that “ring” should not be 
transferred, demoted, or switched; it should be broken and utterly 
eliminated, for attempting to improve with an assallable situation 
at fhe top would be as childish as attempting to build on a foundation 
of sand. 

* * * + t * = 

One of the not only discouraging but utterly stupid policies that has 
been consistently followed through successive administrations of the 
bureau is the transfer of personnel unfit in a given place. While we 
are ready to concede that occasionally a man’s work may be improved 
by a change of environment, we are not ready to agree and, in fact, 
are quite rebellious over the policy of transferring proven unrelinble, 
inefficient, or disloyal workers from one post to another in the futile 
hope that this will bring improvement. In a vast number of these cases, 
to be perfectly frank with the committee, we have felt that this action 
was more evasion than a sincere effort to improve when proof positive 
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of the necessity for improvement was self-evident. It is beyond our 
ken to follow the attempted reasoning that would try to prove that a 
man of proven inefficiency on the Pacific coast would prove satisfac- 
tory with transfer at expense of the disabled funds or otherwise to 
a position on the Atlantic coast, or that a man removed from the 
vicinity of the Canadian border would give proper service in an office 
on the edge of the Gulf. 

If the committee does nothing more on the matter of personnel than 
to impress those in authority that Congress will no longer accept 
transfers as cures for proyen inefficiency or indifference, it will, indeed, 
have brought about a marked improvement in almost pathetie condi- 
tions constantly brought to our attention. 

The two outstanding impediments in a stimulation of the proper 
morale in the Veterans’ Bureau are the invasion of outsiders into the 
worth-while jobs and. the transfer system as a punishment for unfit 
performance. Fortunately, we know that experience of the Members 
themselyes make it unnecessary for us to stress what we might de- 
scribe as discourtesy in the treatment of the employees of the bureau 
to the honorably disabled man. 

The claims division should enlighten the man as to just what kind 
of evidence is needed to have his claim properly adjusted. Another 
item—after a man has submitted numerous affidavits and has neglected 
to have a copy of them, it is impossible for him to find out what he 
has submitted in order to build up his case. It is also impossible, or 
nearly so, for the man to find out what the diagnosis of his case might 
bave been. He may be laboring under the delusion that he must get 
evidence to support a claim for arthritis in the knee when the diagnosis 
in bis case is a floating cartilege or an injured kneecap. He continues 
to get evidence to support his claim, but, of course, this evidence will 
not be accepted, The claims jacket itself is not practical. It is too easy 
for papers to become lost when the claim has become large physically 
and it is also very difficult for a claim examiner to examine thor- 
oughly every paper in the case which, of course, should be done. At 
the present time the papers are more or less mixed up and not in 
chronological order, making it very probable that pertinent informa- 
tion is overlooked when an examiner has to hurry through a claim. 

+ + $ * * $ + 

It is not uncommon for a man to have his rating changed and wait 
as long as three months for an adjustment check to be mailed to him. 
In the meantime he is without compensation and considerable bard- 
ship ensues. 

Overpayments have been made on too many occasions, said over- 
payment not being recognized as such by the claimant, but neverthe- 
less he is notified very suddenly that he has been overpaid for a 
specific amount and his compensation is then either stopped entirely 
or a considerable portion of it deducted in order to repay the over- 
payment. 

2 $ $ è * $ + 

The persons who are responsible for compiling the statistics that 
were given to the director regarding rehabilitation and employment 
should be dismissed either for gross carelessness or for a malicious 
intent to deceive and mislead. We refer to the statement that 99 per 
cent of the men who have been declared rehabilitated are in employ- 
ment. The committee knows, I am sure, that this statement is abso- 
lutely wrong, and I think we conclusively proved it on the stand. 
Those who are responsible for approving contracts with mushroom 
schools should not be allowed to continue in the service. Too much 
stress is laid on the fact that a man has failed to profit by his 
training without ever investigating and finding out what has caused 
this failure. In many cases it is because of the man's disability and 
also that he has been started in the wrong vocation, 

+ $ $ $ z $ + $ 

Lastly, the medical division as it is to-day ; it is probably the least 
efficient of any division of the bureau. It is composed of many 
medical men who are unsympathetic, and in many cases who actually 
do not know the duties of the position they are attempting to fill. 
It is not uncommon for a claimant to submit evidence from recognized 
physicians on the outside testifying as to their condition, and then 
be examined by a United States Veterans“ Bureau doctor who tells 
him there is nothing the matter with him. Many of these doctors 
have had no actual experience with war disabilities before they became 
affiliated with the bureau. 

A common practice in vogue at the present time when a claimant Is 
examined by a board of physicians is for all the doctors to merely 
approve what one doctor has decided. It is almost impossible to get a 
dissenting opinion from one doctor in the bureau after another has 
examined the claimant. * * * ‘They do not do that to-day, how- 
ever. Before a doctor makes his diagnosis he invariably gets the 
folder, investigates what the previous doctor has stated, and then 
generally merely approves them. 

* è s s + * * 

Our solution for getting proper personnel is to offer better induce- 
ments to a better type of doctor and we also feel that some agreement 
should be reached whereby the personnel of the medical division would 
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be composed of commissioned Public Health doctors. These men have 
had experience in war disability, and we think would be most proficient 
in adjudicating claims. 

Our conclusions, therefore, on the betterments of the personnel of 
the bureau, in brief, are as follows: 

Get rid of the “ring,” if there is such a thing; dismiss these men 
from the service rather than transfer them. 

Stimulate morale by promotions and better inducements by dismiss- 
ing those who are responsible for carelessness, incompetency, and 
downright disloyalty. 

The above applies not only to the central office but to district offices 
as well. 

Our reaction on the investigation by the Senate committee: 

We have felt, as has been testified, that the disabled men were not 
getting the benefit we expected they would get through this investi- 
gation. 

* * + * + s * 

We hope and pray that this investigation will be the last, but unless 
charges are proven couclusively and remedial suggestions have the 
proper basis of justification, we are fearful lest the dissatisfaction 
should crystallize in a powerful propaganda and would develop into an 
irresistible demand for still another probe. 

* * * * * * $ 

Statement by General Hines that 99 per cent of men declared re- 
habilitated are In employment. (This is absolutely misleading and, 
although it was conclusively shown that these figures were not Cor- 
rect, nevertheless the director's annual report includes a statement In- 
dicating that the employment situation has been handled. success- 
fully. 

QE that 9,500 vacant beds were available for disabled men. 
(This figure is also misleading, and we suggest to the committee the 
true state of affairs be explained to the Senate, namely, that many of 
these beds are occupied by members of the hospital personnel, and 
many of them are not fit for any disabled man to occupy.) 

* * $ * $ + + 

While the committee has explained to us that their functioning was 
merely to investigate conditions up to March 1, 1923, we feel that the 
bureau, as it is to-day, nevertheless can be greatly improved. 

* * * a + * * 

Our cooperation with the committee has been sincere, and after 
offering to give the counsel for the committee on many occasions the 
benefit of our experience in these things, we have been very much dis- 
appointed in not being allowed to confer with you, for we feel that 
many beneficial changes could have been made before this. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
who made that report? 

Mr. ODDIE. It was made by the national organization of 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Are these charges brought against the 
nation-wide organization of the Veterans’ Bureau or against a 
certain division or branch? 

Mr. ODDIE. They are brought principally against the main 
office, the central office of the bureau, and they reflect condi- 
tions thronghout the country but mainly dealing with the main 
office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I should call attention to certain cases that have 
come to my attention? 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator if he will allow me to 
finish first, because the time is very short, and then he can take 
up his matter. : 

Mr. President, I have here a number of letters and extracts 
from letters which I have picked out at random, which are most 
illuminating as showing the conditions that exist in the bureau. 
As the time is very short, I will ask that they be placed in the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Fknuuankx 21, 1924. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Sexaror Oppie: Your statement in the press of several days 
ago, in which you voiced your disapproval of the procedure now in 
force in the Veterans“ Bureau, which permits of Wholesale disallow- 
ance of claims, was noted with interest by the writer, and I am won- 
dering whether your committee has been fully informed as to the 
manner of disallowing claims; also whether recommendations amend- 
ing a procedure so manifestly unfair will be made. 

I should like to present to your committee this phase of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau work as observed by an examiner in the central office: 
There are, as you know, three divisions ef disallowance, I. e., disallow- 
ance of compensation to the veteran himself, or, in case of his death, 
to bis surviving dependents, and the disallowance of insurance. As 


the disallowance of insurance, while in many Instances working a hard- 
ship, results from the insured’s negligence, since his relationship with 
the Government as regards insurance is contractual, except in the case 
of automatic insurance, it would not seem necessary that your com- 
mittee give much thought to them unless for the purpose of Iiberalizing 


-the law, thus allowing a greater number of reinstatements. But, as 


everyone is aware, the veteran’s relationship to the Government as 
regards compensation is in no sense contractual, and yet the claims are 
adjudicated as if they were. 

Upon his appointment as an examiner several years ago the writer 
Was given to understand that claims were not to be disallowed until 
every effort had been made to the end that the claimant might establish 
his right to compensation. But he soon found that was only the theory 
under which everyone thought the bureau should operate. As a matter 
of fact it was not practical then and is not practical now, and perhaps 
it never will be humanly possible to handle each case with the care, 
thought, and attention it deserves until the burden on the shoulders of 
the examiners is lightened. 

Claims examiners are supposed to be professional men, but the 
manner in which they are forced to proceed in the adjudication of 
claims is a sorry travesty on the word. Every man has from two to 
three times as many claims assigned to him daily as he can possibly 
handle in justice to the claimant and the bureau. The very atmusphere 
seems to be charged with an urge for speed and still more speed in 
handling the cases until the men, becoming discouraged under the 
burden, find it necessary to take all manner of short cuts whicb, 
unfortunately, are often at variance with the facts in the files. This 


is merely mentioned because it is the examiners who disallow the 
claims. 


There are thousands and thousands of disallowed claims, hundreds 
of which were undoubtedly worthy cases, and many of the veterans 
died from disease recorded in the bureau as not due to service, but they 
were convinced of the contrary and so they died, perhaps in poverty, 
chagrined at the absence of appreciation shown by a Nation for whose 
high ideals they fought and died. 

The war risk insurance act is humanitarian legislation of the very 
highest order, and it does seem a shame to sacrifice to a very con- 
siderable extent such beneficent legislation on the altar of speed, which 
has occurred. Of course, the necessity of some definite procedure being 
established and followed must be recognized, even though the bureau 
was created in order that our Nation might display in a measure 
its sympathy for its fallen and wrecked defenders, But wag it ever 
contemplated that decisions regarding claims of sick and disabled 
humans would be—I will not say adjudicated—ground out, so many 
to the hour, so many per day?" Why, the manner and method of ad- 
judicating claims has been so circumscribed by rules, regulations, and 
decisions that they are handled with as much mechanical precision 
as will be found in the manipulation of an automobile. y 

The examiner reminds one of a lather in a machine shop. The 
only difference is found in the fact that the lather works his ma- 
terial from blue prints, whereas the examiner works from regula- 
tions and decisions. This metaphor is not so far-fetched, because 
there is just as much human interest in the work of one as the 
other. I don't believe this thought occurs to any examiner ance 
a day: “I must proceed with care, caution, and sympathy in the 
adjudication of the case before me, as it involves the wreck of a 
human life.” He doesn’t have the time to indulge in such thought 
of human sympathy, he must—macline-like—have a thought to the 25 
or 50 cases stacked around his desk which, if not disposed of in 
a given period, reflects on his competency. 

Senator, the biggest problem facing the Veterans’ Bureau is not 
how to eliminate waste, graft, and fraud but is how to engender and 
sustain a touch of sympathy and human interest in the claims division, 
which division is, after all, the very bedrock upon which fhe bureau is 
founded, Until the work of the examiner is so regulated as to allow 
sufficient time to handle every case coming over his desk with the ut- 
most care, there will be dissatisfaction in the ranks of the disabled. 

But, getting back to the disallowed claims, your statement that 
claims are being disallowed on account of the claimant's failure to 
prosecute is correct. There are many claims disallowed for the above 
reason and half a dozen others. For that matter any reason which 
the examiner may deem appropriate can be used, so Jong as the dis- 
allowance is accomplished. 

„The disallowance of a claim does not deny the claimant the 
right to present additional evidence thus resulting in the reopen- 
ing of the claim. They are only disallowed for record purposes. 
For instance, several thousand claims may accumulate and because 
of insufficient evidence of one character or another the claim can not 
be adjudicated. It is then carried on a pending list and then some 
one in authority will raise the question, Why are there so many pend- 
ing claims? which results in the issuance of an order to reduce the 
pending list by disallowing all possible pending claims. The unior- 
tunate part of it all is that in some cases where the veterans or 
their dependents received a form letter advising of tLe disallowance 
of the claim, although advised that they might present further evi- 
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dence with a view to reopening the claim, they failed to do so, 
thinking it useless to make any effort to overcome the disallowance 
as it would be next to impossible to persuade the office that they 
had a proper claim. There are thousands of claims disallowed for 
failure to prosecute, or failure to cooperate; that is, failure to 
submit evidence which the bureau considers necessary. For ex- 
ample, for the first two years subsequent to demobilization claims 
were disallowed because of the failure on the part of the claimant 
to submit medical evidence connecting his disability with the service. 
This evidence was requested on a form letter and I am sure that 
many men with good claims abandoned the idea of prosecuting their 
claims because of their inability to comply with the instruction in 
that letter regarding the character of evidence needed. It is the 
writer's impression that the letter frightened them off, 

You, of course, appreciate that a large number of illiterate men 
were in the service and you can imagine how they felt upon receipt 
of a full page letter advising of the character of evidence the bu- 


reau considered acceptable. Why, I am sure that many of the in- 


telligent fellows doubted their ability to properly place the facts 
of their cases before the bureau; and is it any wonder, then, that 
hundreds of the illiterate men gave up at the start? 

No one knows how many such claims there are sandwiched among 
the properly disallowed cases, and perhaps it will never be known, 
because to carefully examine every disallowed claim would involve 
“additional burdens not warranted in view of the policy that so long 
as the claimant is not complaining why should this bureau worry. 
On the other hand, should it be decided to go over the disallowed 
cases they would most prebably be assigned to the already over- 
burdened examiners in addition to their regular assignment, hence 
nothing would be accomplished. 

The writer would suggest that if your committee intends making 
any recommendations regarding claims of veterans which have been 
disallowed that it incorporate a suggestion providing for a section 
to be devoted exclusively to reviewing claims disallowed in the past 
and current disallowances; that is, the claims being disallowed each 
day. The situation can not be corrected in any manner other than 
by divorcing the disallowed cases from the main body of claims 
work. 

There is at the present time a disallowance unit. Its functions, 
however, have to do only with answering inquiries received regarding 
a specific claim. 

And now we come to the subject of disallowing death claims, and 
in this connection it must be stated that disallowances in these claims 
reach astounding proportions. Some examiners average 10 or 15 
per week, others half that number, and when this number is considered 
in connection with the number of examiners, the aggregate is startling. 
The most astounding reasons are given. For instance, no proof of 
death, or in case a widow or dependent parent communicates with the 
bureau advising of the death of her husband or son as the case may 
be, the bureau requests a death certificate. The claimant in a ma- 
jority of instances does not receive the bureau letter requesting evi- 
dence of death until many weeks after the death is reported. In some 
insfances they remove to a new address during the long delay which 
generally ensues between the period in which they advise of the death 
and the bureau request for a death certificate, and in other instances 
the correspondence is incorrectly addressed. In any event, if proof 
of death is not received within a reasonable time the claim is dis- 
allowed. The examiner is privileged to do and very often does dis- 
allow the claim, giving as his reason no proof of death or failure to 
prosecute. 

In every case where the widow or a parent of a veteran informs the 
bureau of his death, the bureau should and could obtain, if unable to 
make direct contact with the surviving relative through its field organi- 
gation, the death certificate through the home service section of the 
American Red Cross. Unfortunately the cooperation of that great 
organization, which has local representatives in every hamlet and 
township in the country, is too seldom requested. 

A study of the act and the spirit which prompted the law would 
impress one as though some obligation rested on the bureau to assist 
(almost a point of insistence) claimants to file and prosecute legiti- 
mate claims, but somehow just the reverse impression seems to be 
prevalent, at least that is true in the central office. The policy seems 
to be to vigilantly and vigorously prosecute your claim or it will cer- 
tainly be disallowed. No obligation seems to have been imposed upon 
us. We sit back smirkly allowing the claimant to do his and half df 
the bureau's share of the work, much after the fashion of some tight- 
souled commercial accident company. 

References heretofore haye been entirely to disallowed claims, both 
as to the soldier and dependent. Of course, the disallowance of a 
claim of a widow or parent (no proof of death) presupposes no claim 
for soldier, because if the veteran has filed claim himself, some action 
would have been taken prior to the time of his death with a view to 
establishing service connection, and if service connection had not been 
established the veteran's claim would be disallowed as not due to 
service, and so such a claim would not be disallowed “no proof of 


death or failure to prosecute.” The claims which are disallowed for 
this reason are in most instances claims made by dependents where 
the records do not disclose a claim filed by the claimant himself. 

We come now to another class of disallowance, that is, the claims 
of dependent parents upon the death of the veteran where service con- 
nection is shown and the veteran received or was entitled to com- 
pensation during his lifetime. 

The law does not specifically set forth what shall constitute de- 
pendency, and it is, therefore, a matter of opinion with the examiner 
whether dependency is shown, and there are sixty-odd views as to 
dependency in the minds of the sixty-odd examiners who handle such 
cases. Some doubt that there is such a status as a dependent parent; 
some think all parents who file claims for compensation as dependent 
parents are attempting to impose upon the Government; others be- 
lieve dire distress, if not destitution itself and nothing else, constitutes 
dependency, You can readily appreciate with that point of view how 
many legitimate claims for dependency are disallowed. 

The law provides that compensation may be paid two years prior to 
the date of claim if the evidence warrants. The writer within the 
past week heard an examiner of four years’ service make this remark: 
“This is the first dependency award. to which I have ever applied the 
two-year rule.” In other words, of the hundreds of dependency claims 
which he has handled he only considered that one case merited the 
maximum benefits of the law, whereas another man may have con- 
sidered half the total number of claims this same man had handled 
as meritorious. There is too much latitude, too great an opportunity 
for the human equation in the allowing and disallowing of dependency 
compensation. The fact is, it is very difficult to arrive at a schedule 
whereby parents’ rights to compensation in every walk of life may be 
determined, but certainly a schedule could be worked out by an 
actuary. 

No doubt you have received many and the bureau thousands of 
letters containing the statement: “Mr. and Mrs. John Brown are 
receiving compensation on account of the death of their son. Why am 
I not entitled to the same treatment. I am in greater need.” Every 
such letter indicates a difference of opinion among examiners, The 
irony is that perhaps the complainant is justified and that her circum- 
stances are such as to entitle her to compensation. 

About the same time that so many claims of the veterans them- 
selves were being disallowed the claims of dependent parents were 
being treated in a like manner. In every case they received a form 
letter advising them of the disallowance of their claim, and that 
settled the matter in the minds of many of the old folks, Perhaps 
they were not then so urgently in need of compensation as now, or 
as some time within the five-year period. Even if their circumstances 
became distressing, still because of the disallowance they did not make 
a second attempt to convince the bureau of their need of compensa- 
tion. Many such cases are in file, As a matter of fact it has been 
the writer's experience that very few parents file claim for dependency 
compensation whose circumstances do not entitle them to such benefits 
under the act. 

All in all I believe your committee would render an invaluable 
service to the dead and disabled veterans, their widows, children, and 
dependent parents if you strongly urge upon General Hines the need 
of closer supervision of disallowance of the claims now in process of 
adjudication and the creation of a section to review and reopen the 
claims disallowed in the past where it is indicated the bureau, rether 
than the claimant, was at fault. 


Scistn, CALIF., May 6, 1925. 
Hon. Tasker L, ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin; Your article in the Sacto Bee, under date of May 6, 
1924, meets with my hearty approval. I have been working on a case 
of a disabled man who has been totally disabled from the day he left 
the Army. This man whom everyone here knows from infancy knows 
that he is not faking; we have been on the last technicality since 
1923. In all we have been working on the case for about two years. 
The boy is deserving of everything the Government can give. His 
people are very highly respected. Yet the bureau central board do 
what is usual, overrule the San Francisco board in their ruling. 

1 often wonder if our great Nation has any respect for the dis- 
abled. From my experience handling claims I find you have to be 
an able attorney if you want to get anything. The twelfth dis- 
trict, under Louis T. Grant, are indeed very liberal; they do anything 
they can, but their ruling is reversed when it gets to Washington. 
Something is rotten in Denmark, and we must see to it that those 
disabled men will not have to fight to the last ditch for every assist- 
ance, This Russell case has been carefully prepared; many of us who 
are handling the case are legally trained. We have worked through 
our State and national organizations, have bad one of the ablest 
attorneys in the State assisting us in the case. This man is a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Russell; he is not looking for fees. What we want 
and intend to get, if it is possible, is justice for this boy. 
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There should be no excuse for having to give the benefit of the doubt 
against the boy. It is like taking a case to the United States Supreme 
Court, if you expect to get a ruling in your favor. Again I say there 
should be no excuse for this kind of work. Our Government can well 
afford to take care of its disabled. I am inclosing copy of letter 
received from bureau denying our claim. Perhaps yourself, Senator 
Jounson, and Senator SHorrrmex would like to go into the matter. 
Assuring you our appreciation for any good house cleaning you can 
do, we are at all times working for the disabled. 

Very truly, Raus Post, No. 182, AMERICAN LEGION, 
Joun J. McCarron, 


Box 255. 
The American Legion contact officer is Louls DeLane, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1923. 
Mr. Lawrence Russert, 
Suisun, Calif. 

Dran Sin: Please be advised that your case has been carefully con- 
sidered by the central board of appeals, in view of the evidence now 
contained in your file forwarded to the central office pursuant to 
recommendation for permanent and total rating; that the evidence on 
file does not justify granting you service connection for the disabilities 
upon which you have been previously awarded compensation, 

Therefore your compensation award has been ordered discontinued, 
effective last payment, and will not be resumed, unless new and other 
evidence is produced to establish service connection. For insurance 
purposes only the case has been rated permanent, and total on and after 
November 14, 1922, but since your policy of insurance lapsed for non- 
payment of premiums on and after May 1, 1919, there is no insurance 
payable under this rating. 

Your case will remain in the central office, since you are permanently 
and totally disabled, and all future correspondence pertaining to the 
game should be addressed to this office and should bear your name, rank, 
and organization and the C number C-1260299. 

For the director; 

CHAS. E. MULHBARN, 
Assistant Director in Charge Claims and Insurance Service. 

[P. S.— Note, the boy being unable after coming out of service dis- 
abled to carry insurance, he was cut off cold. This case is one that is 
simply a shame to let go. The boy is getting worse all the time; is 


lutely helpless.) 
oe. J. J. Mayo. 


Post-OFFricy Box 54, 
Sidney, Iowa, May 15, 192}. 
Hon, TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senator, State of Nevada, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Estaemep Sim: 1 have been reading an article in the Stars and 
Stripes of May 10 regarding some of your investigations of condi- 
tions in the United States Veterans’ Bureau. I have also read the 
statement in the same publication purporting to be from General 
Hines saying that he is satisfied with the work of the six assistant 
directors and their offices, which you wish abolished. 

I have been interested in this, as in all the Investigations by Con- 
gress, service men’s organizations, and individuals, and I believe that 
you are right in your contention that these six offices should be abol- 
ished, I have not confined my own thought to the workings of those 
higher up in the bureau, but I have made some study during the past 
four years of those parts of the bureau which are in contact, or 
nearly so, with the veteran. As service officer of our local Ameri- 
ean Legion post and as home service secretary of the Red Cross, 
I have handled numerous claims of all kinds, I am a disabled vet- 
eran myself and have the best interests (? my fellows at heart, and 
I believe you have the same spirit, for which I thank you in behalf 
of the disabled men of this country. 

In my dealings with the Veterans’ Bureau I have found injustice, 
negligence, lack of courtesy, and inefficiency. I have been interested 
in all the investigations; but after all the vital thing to me and 
my fellows is: Do these investigations improve the bureau sys- 
tem so that actual contact between the bureau and the man is made 
more efficient and more just? i 

General Hines may or may not be satisfied with his six assistants 
and their offices; the point to me is, Are the disabled veterans satisfied 
with them, or would they be satisfied if they knew the truth? Some 
Congressman or Senator—perhaps it was Senator WALSH—who said, 
“The trouble with the Veterans’ Bureau is that it is all wrong, alto- 
gether too much stress is being laid on the medical phase and not 
enough on the common-sense phase in the adjudication of claims.” I am 
sorry that I have forgotten exactly to whom this remark is credited, 
for 1 would like to get in touch with him and tell him that he said 
more about what was wrong with the bureau, from the average yeteran’s 
standpoint, than all the investigations have brought forth. 


I was much pleased with this statement, credited to you by tho 
above-mentioned article in the Stara and Stripes: “I do not believe in 
making criticism without substantial constructive suggestions to take 
the place of the things of which I complain.” This is also my attitude, 
as will be shown by what follows. I have been a very close follower of 
the reports of various investigations by committees and individuals, yet 
I have never noticed anything in any of them regarding one particular 
part of the workings of the Veterans’ Bureau which in my estimation 
is of vital interest to the disabled veterans of this country in that it is 
one of the chief factors in improper adjudication of their claims. In 
order to show clearly what that factor is and how it works we may 
suppose a case similar to many that have come to my notice: ~ 

1. John Doe (the average disabled veteran) applies for compensation, 

2. He is given a physical examination by the bureau; and 

8. The rating board passes on this and gives him a rating of $25 per 
month. 

4. About a year from that date he is given another physical exam- 
ination. 

5. When this passes the rating board John Doe finds bis compensa- 
tion increased to $40 per month. 

6. About a year later he is given another physical examination and 
after the rating board passes on the claim, John Doe finds himself cut 
from the compensation list without any reason for such action except 
the statement of their form letter: “As a result of your recent physical 
examination.” 

7, John Doe uses lurid, unprintable language, and agrees mentally 
with himself (a) that he feels that he deserves compensation, but (b) 
“if the Government or the bureau don’t want to give it to me they 
can go to h——! I'll not bother them further.” 

8. Time goes on for a year or two perhaps, when an American 
Legion service officer or a home-service worker of the Red Cross asks 
Doe about his claim, and asks him why he does not make some effort 
at reinstatement if he thinks he has a claim, and Doe replies with the 
quotation in No, Tb. 

9. On further persuasion Doe tells his inquisitor: “If you can do 
anything to help me get it through, go to it; but I am through bother- 
ing with it, for it has cost me more in time, money, and worry than 
I have been getting out of it.“ Home-service worker writes the dis- 
trict office asking the status of John Doe's claim. District office re- 
plies that, “as a result of this man’s examination of (date) his com- 
pensation was reduced or discontinued. Since that time we have 
heard nothing further from the claimant and same has been dropped 
owing to claimant's failure to prosecute.” 

Right here is where both the claimant and the home-service worker 
run up against a brick wall. For the big question is this: What has 
the claimant got to prosecute on? He knows nothing about the argu- 


ments held by the other side, which are those of the examining doe- 


tors and the rating board. He has never seen, nor is he permitted to 
see, a copy of his medical examination, in which a dozen errors might 
have been made or neglect or Jack of thoroughness could be shown. 
While he was drawing compensation he never knew exactly what he 
was drawing compensation for, unless he had some obvious disability 
such as the loss of a leg or arm. Even in these last-mentioned cases 
have been called repeatedly for unnecessary physical examinations. 

John Doe has perhaps kept a record of all his dealings with the 
bureau; he has kept a copy of every letter he has written to them, a 
copy of every blank form he has filled out for them, and has all of 
their communications to him in his file, Probably his private file is 
just as complete as his file in the bureau office, with this exception: He 
has neither copies of the results of his many physical examinations 
for comparison nor the copies of the findings of the rating boards. 
The lack of possession of these leaves him powerless to prosecute his 
claim, because he can not know how to prosecute without knowledge 
of the facts or evidence held by the other side. These medical exami- 
nations and rating-board findings are not available to the claimant by 
ruling of the bureau. G 

To my mind this condition throws the burden of proof on the claim- 
ant, where it should not be placed, and it is working the greatest 
hardship to large numbers of disabled veterans, and this, I think, is 
not the intent of the Congress passing the legislation governing the 
bureau nor the intent of the people of the country, who wish justice 
given the disabled. g 

This, my dear Senator, is the part of the functioning of the bureau 
that I have come in contact with and found it to be one of the crown- 
ing shames for which the bureau is responsible. I am a disabled 
veteran myself and have been through the mill exactly as John Doe. 
My compensation, never very large, has been stricken from the list and 
I will not apply for reinstatement until the bureau abolishes the sys- 
tem of useless and unnecessary physical examinations. Although I 
believe I should have compensation, although I am helping all the 
veterans get it who can, and although I urge them to fight their own 
cases, I have passed my own up as hopeless and will not prosecute it 
until a radical change has been made in the conduct of bureau affairs, 

The word goes out from “ Washington,” so I am told, that the 
bureau administration must save money—must make a showing.“ 
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From the district offices this is passed along to the subdistrict offices 
where certain classes of claimants have their compensation either re- 
duced or cut off entirely. This saves a lot of money for that district 
of the bureau, but who pays the bill? Administration expenses are not 
cut. Answer: John Doe pays the freight. Now, my dear Senator, for 
the remedy : 

Every man given a physical examination before the bureau’s medical 
boards should receive a verbatim copy of such examination, including 
results of special tests and X-ray examinations. Knowing that the 
examinations may be checked up on it will tend to make the examiners 
more careful and thorough and more exact than some of the perfume- 
tory examinations now being made. Every man should also be given 
a copy of the rating board’s findings in his case with their reasons 
for their action, complete. As the Government is paying for the ex- 
amination and rating of this man why should he not be given this in- 
formation so that he may be informed of his exact physical condition 
if the findings are correct or be able to prosecute his claim if it can 
be proved they are in error? The same applies to the rating board: 

How can this body of men who have never had actual contact with 
the claimant, be certain of their findings? If the claimant has a copy 
of their findings and they are in error, they can also be checked up. 

It is easily seen that with the system we have now the bureau can 
materially reduce expenditures with little fear of detection by the cut- 
ting or discontinuing of compensation to certain classes of disabled vet- 
erans, because those of the bureau know that a large per cent of the 
men will not fight their claims and a number of others will delay action 
for several months, but by their action in discontinuing or cutting 
certain classes of veterans they have made their “ showing” and John 
Doe pays the bill. The which is not the intent of Congress nor the 
people who want justice done the disabled. 

I believe that my suggestions, in re making copies of examinations 

“and ratings available to the claimants, are constructive. These are 
not avaliable, and I have been given a number of reasons why they can 
not be made available, but I have not yet been offered one that will 
satisfy. I do not believe I anr unreasonable in this matter, and if 
there were any good and sufficient reasons why, I have not heard of 
them. If the question were taken to the higher officials of the bureau, 
they could, and probably would, give plenty of reasons why they can 
not be made available to the claimants, yet I doubt seriously if their 
arguments could outweigh those of the other side. 

As a Senator and a prominent figure in our national affairs, you 
have seen fit to spare much of your valuable time in order to see that 
justice is given the veteran, Your work and that of your like-minded 
colleagues is appreciated by those for whom you fight. If you can 
spare enough time to look into this matter I have mentioned or see 
that it is done, I am confident that you will find that inefficiency in 
the medical and ratings boards is not uncommon; that their errors 
are far too easily covered up; that the claimant has no chance to 
uncover them; and that it is unjust to the veteran in the prosecution 
of his claim. 

As for my personal claim, I do net care. I have made up my mind 
that further medical examinations in my case are needless and un- 
necessary expense to the Government, and will have no more of it, 
eyen though I lose the compensation which I think is deserved. Bat 
I am interested, and vitally interested, in my buddies who are placed 
in practicaly the same position (there are thousands of them), and 
it is wholly in their behalf that this long, tedious, and probably vague 
and boresome letter is written. : 

Any service you can render my buddies in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated by myself and every one of the boys in like circumstances. 
Again thanking you for your valuable work in oer behalf and assuring 
you of our warm personal regard and best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Tuomas W. IAMS. 
FORT MYERS, FLA, May 7, 292}. 
Senator ODDIE, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: I see by the papers that President Coolidge does not 
believe there is anything radically wrong with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Since you and I are of the same opinion, it is my purpose to set forth 
a few facts that will to some extent bear you out in your charges 
against the bureau. 

I have been in contact with the bureau since December 3, 1919, 
during which time I have had experiences in various hospitals from 
Florida to New York, including Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. 
If I went into detail about all that happened, it would not be fair 
to accuse them, since the Goyernment had made such an effort to 
correct the old errors. So I will endeavor to describe the situation 
as I find it since the most of the important changes bave been made. 
And in order that I may convince you that I am not unreasonable, I 
will start my story from last June, when I had some pretty dear 
experiences with the “model” Veterans’ Bureau at New York City. 

1 had been with the bureau school of photography for 20 months 
under the City College of New York, where I made well with my train- 


Ing and was praised so much by the instractors that I was almost 
spoiled. I finished my training 4 months before the required 12, and 
as I was anxious to get ahead in the world I made plans to give 
the bureau the advantage of my success by going to work and getting 
off their pay roll. I was a nervous wreck and had so little strength 
that I could hardly do anything at all but I had the grit to try, and 
asked the bureau ff they would see me throngh if I did my best and 
failed. They assured me that since my record was excellent all the 
way through that I would certainly be given every chance, So it was 
suggested that I find a place and try placement training. I obtained 
a place on my own ability with the Famous Players-Lasky Co., at 


Long Island City, where I did my best for about 10 days. I did not 


have strength to endure the eight hours per day, and sitting at the 
retouching stand gave me pains through my chest. Washing 85 ferro- 
type tins left me so exhausted that I was more “all in” than I had 
been for several years, so I decided that it would be dangerous for 
me to lay myself liable to another breakdown, 

To the Veterans’ Bureau I went, disheartened and sick. As much 
as I hated it, I had to admit that I had failed. I explained to them, 
and instead of putting me back in institutional training, as they had 
promised, the whole outfit sat down on me and refused to do anything 
more. After making an excellent record and being so thankful and 
decent to the bureau, I was never more surprised when they told me 
I was kicked off the roll. The Government had transferred me up in 
that country, and after they had refused all else I thought surely 
they would not leave me in New York sick and with only one $50 
check. So I asked them if they would recognize their moral obliga- 
tion to pay my way back home, since they transferred me up there. 
They gave me very little more consideration than if I had been a 
thug caught in the very act of stealing, and finally gave me to under- 
stand that all I could get was hospitalization and that I would get 
railread fare home when I got out. 

Their heartless attitude had so enraged me that I decided that I 
would go to their hospital and stay the rest of my life or get a square 
deal. So on June 30, 1923, I entered Hospital No. 81 at Bronx, New 
York. During my stay there I made many friends among the personnel 
and Red Cross workers. It was one of the finest, most Christian-like 
woman I have eyer seen who told me how they locked one Nelson 
Mallory up with a ward of crazy people and kept him there until he lost 
all the sense he ever had and can be found to-day probably in Ward 
E40. It was William Hughes, a very religious old man of 50, who 
told me he had a discharge from the State hospital as all right but 
when he made his appearance in the bureau and asked for his compen- 
sation on the ground that they had turned him out of the asylum as 
competent they told him his discharge was not worth the paper it was 
written on and that he would have to go to Hospital No. 81 to get 
cleared up. So to Hospital No. 81 he went several years ago, is there 
now, and must stay there because he is too old to work and they will 
not give him his money, 

During my stay there I learned it was a practice that every time an 
ex-service man went to the bureau and offered resentment for the 
inhuman deals they wanted to put over, he was overpowered, put In an 
ambulance and rushed to Hospital No. 81 where he was committed as 
insane until he decided to take just any and everything—good or 
bad—that they wanted to give him. 

During my stay there I was awarded $80 per month compensation. 
I received all but $100 and I do not know why I never received it. 
Please note now: At first I was kicked off the roll because I had no 
disability. Isn't it strange that I was perfectly well when I wanted 
them to give me a compensation rating and send me home, but when 
I was willing to lay up in a hospital I automatically became 100 per 
cent disabled? I endured their abuse for I was really abused to the 
extent of extreme brutality for about seven months. I was clever 
enough to handle them in such a way that they never committed me 
but always allowed me all my money and gave me some of the Hberties 
they usually allow. One day I could see between the lines that they 
were getting curious about me because I had asked for a pass down 
town for the purpose of attending charch. Rather than take the risk 
of getting locked up again in a lock ward I left for Florida. 

To-day 1 am connected with a real estate firm with the hope of sell- 
ing some land. I am not making any money. I have a good record 
with the local post office and am eligible for $150 per month at my 
former occupation—clerk in the post office. I gave up my place here 
in the post office on account of the sickness I received in the Navy 
and I feel sure the local postmaster would take me back if I was able 
to work. But I have been through all kinds of hospitalization and treat- 
ment and as my case now stands I a burden on my people, a total 
wreck physically, and financially. e burean admits that I have 


about $80 per month coming to me but they will not give it to me on 
the ground that I am incompetent. They want me to have a guardian 
appointed and claim they will consider the matter after that is done. 
If they should make a direct promise that they would pay up 1 would 
be fust as helpless for I have tried and failed to get the guardian ap- 
pointed for the reason that local doctors and the jndge say that I am 
not incompetent and they will not tell any lies for me. In this State 
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the procedure necessary for the appointment of a guardian is to go 
before a committee of two doctors and a layman. I can not get a 
committee to back me and yet I can not get my compensation. 

If President Coolidge wants to find out who I am I can get a man 
who. knows us both to tell him that I am O. K. 

With best wishes for your success in your efforts in our behalf, I 
remain, 

Yours sincerety, 


OMAHA, NEBR., May 6, 192}. 
Senator ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I note with interest and concern the fight you are 
making for efficiency in the Veterans’ Bureau and your work in behalf 
of the disabled American veterans. And in order that you may have 
anotber concrete case of inefficiency, I will give you the facts of 
my case, 

I entered training under the Veterans’ Bureau in June, 1921, and 
in October, 1921, I was placed in the University of Omaha night law 
class. The first semester we attended four nights a week and had two 
hours a night, or, all told, eight hours a week; the second semester 
we had 10 hours a week, as we attended five nights a week. Having 
finished a year of instruction at the school, the Veterans' Bureau 
placed us in another school in this city, which is a day school and is 
known as the Creighton College of Law and is rated a Class “A” 
school. Upon entering Creighton it was found impossible to satis- 
factorily work in the work that we had had at the night school, be- 
cause of conflicting schedule, and so upon the advice of my training 
supervisor, and following out his instructions, I started the course of 
law over again, and as far as the particular supervisor was concerned, 
his advice and direction was sound, for it was the only thing that 
could be done under the circumstances. The night course was a 
four-year course; the Creighton day course, which I am now taking, is 
a three-year course; while the Creighton night course is also a four- 
year course, for the night course consists of two hours, while the day 
course consists of three hours a day instruction. 

Now, under the most favorable circumstances, you can figure that 
as I have completed*two years of a three-year course that two- 
thirds have been covered, and one-fourth of a four-year course has 
been covered, that when all reduced in the aggregate amount to 
eleven-twelfths, which is absolutely all the training toward the com- 
pletion of the law course that I could have possibly had, but the actual 
fact is that I was forced to retake everything that I had at the 
night school, and therefore I have only completed two-thirds of the 
law course and not a bit more. 

Now I am ordered to take the State bar examination, and the fact 
that I have not had sufficient training is of no consequence, and when 
I called it to the attention of the officials of the bureau I was in- 
formed that that was my bard luck, that their order was final that 
if 1 was not satisfied I could do whatever I felt like, but was given 
to understand that if I failed to take the examination I would be 
stricken from the rolls of the bureau for failure to cooperate with 
them. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter which has the signature 
of O. W. Clark to it, and who is the chief of the rehabilitatiop division. 

“ All training must be based upon the rehabilitation needs of the 
individual for the employment objective agreed upon. The actual 
prescription and pursuit of training, both as to time involved 
and subject matter, must be based upon the content of an in- 
dividual training program in each case that is inclusive of the 
subjects, operations or units of study that are required to es- 
tablish the return of a trainee to gainful employment in the 
occupation or profession for which trained.” 

The original from which this excerpt is taken is in my possession, 
The point I wish to make is that such letters as these may some- 
times satisfy investigators that things are taken care of, but as my 
case illustrates they are taken care of merely as a matter of record 
and not as a matter of practice, they preach but do not practice. 


SUBJECTS STUDIED AT THER UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA NIGHT LAW COLLEGE 

Contracts, torts, damages, crimes, sales, criminal procedure, ele- 
mentary law, and argumentation; one-year course. 

SUBJECTS STUDIED AT THE CREIGHTON COLLEGE OF LAW, DAY COURSE 

Contracts, legal bibliography, torts, crimes, introduction common law 
pleading, persons, agency, and property 1 and 2; one-year course, 
first year. 

SECOND-YEAR COURSE 

Property 8, partnership, equity, mortgages, evidence, code plead- 
ing, sales, wills, and trial practice. 
SUBJECTS NOT STUDIND AT CREIGHTON COLLEGE OF LAW OR ANYWHERS 

ELSE 


Bills and notes, public carriers, private corporations, municipal cor- 
porations, constitutional law, conflicts, suretyship, legal ethics, inferior 


court practice, trusts, trial work, acting as attorney in the moot court, 
appealing cases, drawing briefs, nraking legal argument, and acting as 
judge of the reviewing court. 

This is the last year and the most important year, none of which I 
have had, and all of which is necessary in order to complete my train- 
ing; but, in the words of the bureau, it is my hard luck that I have 
not received it, and the reason that I did not receive it is because 
they made a blunder in placing me in the wrong school to begin with, 
something over which the trainee had no control, but in the end is 
going to work to the detriment of the trainee, as in my case. How 
do these facts stack up with the excerpt quoted from the letter of 
O. W. Clark? An infant can see that my case is in conflict with a 
common-sense interpretation of that paragraph. 

I inclose a copy of a letter that was given to me to inclose along 
with my application for admission to the bar of Nebraska, which will 
substantiate the fact that this Omaha office of Veterans’ Bureau has 
ordered me to take the bar examination. 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 19, 192). 
Harry C. LINDSAY, 
Olark of Supreme Court, State of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 

Dear Sin: Mr. William K. Whittaker, who is making application for 
admittance to the bar in the State of Nebraska, is in training in the 
law college at Creighton University under the direction of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

This bureau will, therefore, be responsible for payment of the filing 
fee of $10. Please furnish this offce a duplicate bill covering this 
charge in order that we may youcher it for payment, 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. WIELAND, 
Subdistrict Manager. 


These are the actual facts in the case, and at any time that you 
may want additional facts in regard to the inefficiency of the Veterans’ 
Burean I will be glad to furnish them, 

Although a man knows that an injustice is being done him, there 
is nothing that he can do about it, for the Veterans’ Bureau seems to 
be a power from whose orders there is no court of appeals, The 
personnel of the ninth district feels proud of the fact that their dis- 
trict of the Veterans’ Bureau was the most economical in the country, 
and I feel sure that public opinion would be glad to know that the 
economy is not due to the efficiency of the bureau, but is brought about 
at the expense of the disabled American veterans themselves. 

If these facts will be of any use to you In your work, then I am 
more than pleased to have submitted them. 

Yours very truly, 


ARDMORE TENN., May 6, 292}. 
Hon. — — ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: I note in to-day's papers your charges against the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; first thing I wish to say is that your charges are correct. 

Wish I could tell you what 1 know—not hearsay stuff but experience 
that I have had in trying to get justice for meritorious ex-soldiers in 
getting thelr compensation claims adjusted. 

It certainly is a disgrace to our country the way some of these poor 
boys have and are being treated by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

I wish I could be of some service to you in seeing that these poor 
disabled ex-soldiers get justice. 

Was a captain in the A. E. F, myself, but for us fellows that came 
back in good health I ask nothing and want nothing; but these men who 
were left unable to work should receive fair treatment; neither should 
they be treated like a hound dog when they go around some office of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Yours respectfully, 


To whom it may concern: 

This is a chronological statement of a typical case as handled by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. It has been added to as the delay has gradually 
increased until at the present time, May 14, 1924, almost a year bas 
elapsed In an attempt to get an opinion from the central board of ap- 
peals, The statement was started and kept up to date in order to 
show the delays caused by indifference, inefficiency, and general mis- 
management of the bureau that are wrecking the hopes and the am- 
bitions of the disabled soldiers who know that the people of these 
United States want them cared for and have caused laws to be passed 
to provide for them. 

This record is neither above nor below the average in importance, 
and the things that are spoken of are occurring every day to men 
who are not nearly as well able to present their cases as I am. There 
has been no pull or influence exerted, but, of course, it was necessary 
to keep the matter before the proper persons of the bureau or the case 
would have been lost in the maze of files. This has occurred several 
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times. Unless a case is constantly kept before some one at the bureau, 


there is absolutely no chance for it to be acted upon. It is simply 
“shuffied ” until it is lost sight of. 

In order to give this statement due weight, and for no other reason, 
the writer thinks It fitting that he should go into some detail as to his 
right and qualifications to make such a charge and such a recom- 
mendation as it appears must be made. 

My experience with the old Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion began in 1918 when Uel Lamkin was the chief. Under his ad- 
ministration I took training at the University of Arizona and was 
unanimously selected by the trainees at the institution as their presi- 
dent. My contact with the authorities was intimate, and I refer those 
who may be concerned to President Rufus B. von Kleinsmidt, now in 
Los Angeles; Dean Byron Cummings, of the Liberal Arts College; and 
Dean G. M. Butler, of the College of Engineering at Tucson, Ariz., for 
any testimony as to my personal character and judgment. 

Under Cholmeley-Jones there was little improvement in the affairs 
of the bureau. After Forbes came in we all looked for changes but 
nothing happened. At last General Hines took over the reins and 
still the entire bureau is a nightmare to every ex-service man who has 
had dealings with it. Im fact, I consider it an insult to be required 
to deal with the type of people that infest the bureau. I do not refer 
to every official, for I have many friends in high places, but to the 
general class who do the real carrying on. 

While attending Stanford University I was selected as the president 
of the trainees, and while not serving in that capacity I was in- 
variably appointed to the executive committee of the group. At this 
institution I refer to Dean of Men George Culver, Alumni Secretary 
John E. McDowell, President Wilbur, and all the men of my own 
department, especially Theodore J. Hooyer and Prof. James M. Hyde. 

As for my contact with the officials of the Veterans’ Bureau, I 
can refer all inquiries with every feeling of confidence to absolutely 
every single training supervisor who had my training program under 
his direct charge. On account of my responsibility with the other 
trainees it was necessary for me to know intimately all my training 
officials, and I have never yet come in contact with one who did not 
gindly grant me the best of his respect. I am sure that my files will 
show the soundness of this statement. 

I trust the above will be considered sufficient to show that the 
writer knows just exactly what he is talking about. Few men have 
had the opportunity to see the workings of the bureau as he has. 

I most earnestly urge that no one read this statement by picking 
out a note here and there. Do me the justice of reading it all or 
none. 

Evsretr Price HURT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1), 1923. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING CASE OF EVERETT P. HURT, PRIVATE, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS (0-6976) 


June 20, 1917 
On this date I enlisted in the United States Marine Corps at Mare 
Island, Calif. My physical condition was perfect and I was accepted 
without question. 
December 29, 1917 


I was discharged on this date by medical survey by reason of pul- 
monary tuberculosis incurred in line of duty. Shortly after reaching 
my home in Chanute, Kans., I broke down completely and was rushed 
to the Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn., where I underwent an opera- 
tion for removal of tuberculous glands in both sides of my neck. As 
soon as possible thereafter I went to Colorado to recuperate. While 
there I became of age, and after registering for the draft I was placed 
in class 5-G, as totally unfit for further service, even as a drafted 
noncombatant. 

Learning of the possibility of receiving compensation, I applied for 
same and, after having the usual examination, was granted total 
temporary disability by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance July 25, 
1918. The compensation extended to date of discharge, December 29, 
1917. 

4 October 1, 1919 

I was placed in a course of mining engineering at Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Two 
weeks later I broke down and was sent to Tucson, Ariz., by the bureau, 
and was Instructed to continue my work in mining engineering at the 
University of Arizona. I carried on there for two years, and was then 
sent back to Stanford University, where I was rehabilitated in June. 

Tune 30, 1923 

Rehabilitated as a mining engineer at Stanford University. In view 
of the fact that I supposed my work would be that of mining, as it 
had been before the war, I desired to take out life Insurance and made 
application to two large companies for a policy. I was refused by both 
the Equitable and New York Life, two of the most liberal companies 
in the United States. Copies of their letters are attached hereto. 


Shortly before rehabilitation I was instructed to appear before an 
examining board in San Francisco so that I might be properly rated 
for compensation after rehabilitation. 

July 12, 1923 

It was with profound amazement that I was informed on this date 
that “it has been found that your disability Is less than 10 per cent 
at the present time, and consequently you will not be entitled to com- 
pensation after the date of rehabilitation.” 

July 16, 1923 

I answered this letter protesting at the action of the district office, 
No reply was received, even though I had asked to appeal my case to 
the district board of appeals. 

July 20, 1923 3 r 

I went tọ the city from Palo Alto and had an interview with the 
proper officer, who said he would arrange for me to appeal my case. 
Nothing came of this effort. 

July 26, 1923 

On this date I wrote again and repeated my request more insistently 
and received no reply. It was now a month after rehabilitation, and I 
had been forced to turn down several positions, since I could do no 
work of the sort that these jobs required. The physician who ex- 
amined me warned me to undertake no strenuous work. A copy of his 
letter is attached. 

August 3, 1923 

I wrote a third letter stating that I had additional evidence in the 
form of a letter from my department head at Stanford, Mr. Theodore 
J. Hoover. A copy of his letter is attached. 

August 8, 1923 

On this date I received a reply to my letter of July 16, 1923, stating 
that my case had been “very earefully reviewed by the proper aw- 
thorities and the former decision found to be correct. Furthermore, if 
you are not satisfied with this decision yon may file a request to have 
the case reviewed by the board of appeals.” It did not seem to mat- 
ter that I had already asked to have the case sent to the board of 
appeals in my letter of July 16, 1923. 

August 10, 1923 

Knowing that no appeal would be effective without a personal inter- 
view, I went to San Francisco and attempted to get a date set for 
an appearance before the board of appeals. I was unsuccessful, of 
course. I was advised, however, to write out my case and try the 
district manager. 

August 12, 1923 

I wrote out my case in full and asked for a statement of the status 
at that time. 

August 15, 1923 

I received a letter stating that my case would be reviewed at any 
time I requested it! No mention was made of a date with the board 
of appeals. No mention was made of my requests or my former letters, 

August 18, 1923 

Wondering if the originals of the letters from the two insurance 
companies and Mr. Hoover would have any effect, I decided to send 
them to the board of appeals, since they would not see me in person. 
Nothing ever reached me bnt evasive replies, such as offers to have my 
case reviewed again at any time. 

‘ August 18, 1923 ~ 

I sent the originals of the following letters to the board of appeals: 

1. Two letters from the New York Life Insurance Co. 

2. Two letters from the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

8. One letter from Mr. Thodore J. Hoover. 

4. One letter from Dr. M. J. Seid, Veterans’ Bureau physician. 

The evidence presented in these letters is sufficient to show my true 
physical condition, and they have been in my files since the above date. 
Copies of these letters are attached hereto, and attention is directed 
particularly to that from Dr. Seid, the examining surgeon. In it he 
says: “Of course it would not do for you to again enter that occupa- 
tion (mining) or any other work connected with the hard physical 
phase of the mining industry. It would probably result in causing 
activity of your disability again.” 

August 24, 1923 

I received a letter stating that the evidence from the above-named 
parties was still insufficient to show that my disability was greater 
than 10 per cent. In other words, these letters had not the slightest 
weight, even though they were vitally pertinent to my condition and 
one of the most important was written by a Veterans’ Bureau doctor. 

However, it was decided to give me another examination and I was 
informed that further action would be held up until that examination 
was completed. 

August 27, 1923 

I went to San Francisco for the examination. During the progress 
of the examination the physician observed that I was a border-line case 
and warned me never to go underground or to work in mines, as I bad 
done before I enlisted in the Marine Corps. 


1924 
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He further stated that if I wanted any compensation I would first 
have to enter upon such work and prove that I was not able to stand 
it by breaking down and having a reoccurrence of tuberculous activity. 
In such a case he would be glad to give me sueh an unfavorable 
report that I would be insured of more than a 10 per cent rating of 
disability. Under the present circumstances and regulations he could 
do nothing as long as I did not show conclusively that I was unable 
to carry on as a mining engineer. 

This statement from a sane physician was preposterous, and I was 
dumbfounded at his indifference. I returned to Stanford, but, needless 
to say, I have never seen fit to suffer a breakdown for the benefit of any 
such compensation as I would receive by such action. During the 
remainder of the summer I refused several other jobs which were 
available from time to time. My health would haye broken down 
under any one of them, undoubtedly, but I did not feel justified in 
proving that fact to either my own satisfaction or that of anyone else. 
However, I would have at least made an attempt to handle one of 
them bad not a Veterans’ Bureau physician warned me against it. 

September 7, 1923 

As I expected, I received a letter stating that the examination did 
not indicate that my disability was greater than 10 per cent. This 
time the statement said that it was not greater than 10 per cent, and 
that contrasts with other edicts that it “ was not as great as” 10 per 
cent. This letter also informed me that in case this decision did not 
suit me my files would be reviewed by the board of appeals. If I 
really did care for such action, I would haye to request it within four 
months from date. 

September 9, 1923 

Without commenting on this jewel of sarcasm, I wrote and asked 

for an immediate review by the board of appeals. 
September 17, 1923 

After a great deal of correspondence during the summer I at last 
got a position in Washington, D. C., under the civil service, which I 
believed I could hold without any undue strain upon my health. I 
reported for work upon the above date, Conditions were satisfactory 
at the office in the Interior Building. However, my section moved to 
one of the temporary buildings, and two weeks later I was foreed to 
go to the Veterans’ Bureau for examination and treatment. My 
trouble was found to be a “bad cold,” and caused me to lose about 
one week from work. I returned to work still running a temperature, 
but after sticking it out as long as humanly possible I was forced to 
resign. 

November 5, 1923 

A breakdown was impending and I handed in my resignation on this 
date. A copy of it is attached. Ample warning of my active condition 
was given by the swelling of glands in my neck, and I again went to 
the Veterans’ Bureau for treatment. ` 

November 5, 1923 

On this date I received two letters from San Francisco asking that 
I come to that office for examination, sọ that a rating of disability 
might be arrived at. The presumption is that they wanted to wear 
me out once more by their perpetual motion machinery. 

November 5, 1923 

I was sent to Mount Alto Hospital for observation and treatment. 
In order to appeal my case here in central office I had previously re 
quested that my files be sent from district 12, where the last word 
was to the effect that my case had been reviewed by the proper authori- 
ties, and I was found to be not greater than 10 per cent disabled. 

My files arrived here about October 15 or 20 and were in the central 
office during the time I was at Mount Alto. At the hospital my case 
was diagnosed as “acute bronchitis,” even though the swelling of the 
glands in my neck was plafoly visible and exceedingly painful. Sinee 
my temperature had dropped almost at once after I went to bed I was 
discharged in one week as improved, November 12, 1923. The active 
condition of the glands lasted for about three weeks, although I ran 
no temperature and had no discomfort beyond a general weakness. 

November 8, 1923 

I was advised by the local district manager that “this office is in 
recelpt of a letter from that district (12) advising that your case Is 
now in central office for consideration of the board of appeals of that 
office. We are this date requesting central office to forward your case 
to this district as soon as action has been completed by that office.” 

November 8, 1923 

While I was in the hospital I had written to central office to ask the 
board to act on my case as soon as possible. On the above date I 
received a stereotyped printed letter, a copy of which is attached, signed 
by some clerk for Charles E. Mulhearn. This letter requested me not 
to write again or press my case, at least unless something desperate 
was to be brought to the notice of the central office officials. 

November 11, 1923 

On account of my precarious situation I deemed it my right to ask 
that my case be given prompt attention, and I wrote again, explaining 
my predicament. 


p November 27, 1923 
I received-another copy of the printed letter, and acting in the best 
of faith I followed instruction contained in this letter and have not 
bothered the office with either my letters or presence. 
November 21, 1923 
I was advised on this date that my case was before the board of 
appeals. The case has been there to the present date of this state- 


ment, April 14, 1924, almost five months, and I have had no word 
as to the outcome. 


" March 13, 1924 
Senator ODDIE, having become interested in my case, wrote to 
Director Hines on the above date requesting action on my appeal. 


March 15, 1924 


Mrs. Dawson, an assistant to the director, called me by phone and 

made an appointment for March 17, 1924. 
March 17, 1924 

Upon arriving at the Veterans’ Bureau I was shown my past medi- 
cal reports by Mrs. Dawson. ‘They were interesting in that they 
showed my disability to be declining steadily from the time I entered 
training October 1, 1919, to the date of rehabilitation, June 30, 1923. 
The rating started at 100 per cent and dropped to 0 per cent exactly 
at the close of day on June 30, 1923. 

It was suggested that in order to properly act on my case another 
examination would haye to be undergone, and I proceeded to start 
out by the following processes: 

1. Obtained authority for examination by a board of three from 
Doctor Shaw. 

2. Mrs. Dawson escorted me to the,second floor, and I was passed 
through the hands of three persons for further preliminary matters 
and authority. 

3. Was taken to the admission office. 

4. Sent to Doctor Crimmins. I mentioned that my complaint was 
chiefly with my tuberculous glands, but he did not look at them or 
examine them, He examined my chest and took sputum. Pulse, 
weight, height, etc., were recorded. 

I was requested to come again in two days. 

5. Next sent to Doctor Gunion. Same examination as Doctor Crim- 
mins, except that he asked me, “Do you worry?” I afterwards 
learned that this doctor was the nerve specialist. He did not inform 
mé of this fact, or I should have been able to give him a satisfactory 
statement of the condition of my nerves. As an efficient examination 
of my nerve system it was, of course, a farce. 

6. The admission-office clerk asked me to come again Mareh 19, 
1924. 

March 19, 1924 

Examined again by Doctor Crimmins. Took sputum but not tem- 
perature. He did not observe glands when I spoke of them again. He 
asked me to come again March 21, 1924, for observation by u board of 
three. 

Examined by Doctor Jones for eye, nose, and throat, He stated 
that my nervous system was unbalanced and that was the cause of my 
improper breathing. 

Examined by Doctor Haskell, heart specialist. 

Examined by Doctor Sanderson, who was the only doctor to observe 
the condition of the glands in my neck. 

I was next sent to Mount Alto for X ray of chest. 

March 21, 1924 
Examined again by Doctor Crimmins, who said that the chest spe- 


elalist was not in and hence I would have to come again March 24, 
1924. 
March 24, 1924 

Superficial examination by Doctor Crimmins and two other doctors, 
all of whom went over my chest and deliberately neglected to look at 
my neck, even though I called their attention to the condition of the 
glands there, 

Doctor Crimmins told me that this completed the examination and 
that he would send the report to the board at once. 


March 81, 1924 
I called at the office and asked Mrs. Dawson what had become of my 
case. After considerable unnecessary delay I gained her attention; 
she promised to look after it at once and inform me as to the results. 
It usually took three to four days to write up the case, but, notwith- 
standing the fact that my case had been ready since March 24, 1924, 
absolutely nothing whatever had been done with it. 


April 4, 1924 

I phoned to Mrs. Dawson for information on the case. She said 
she would look into the matter at once and call me, Later in the day 
she called me and said that the case had been held in “abeyance.” I 
inquired what that meant and received an evasive reply. The facts 
are that “abeyance” makes a fine-sounding phrase for inaction. Mrs. 
Dawson's promise of March 31, 1924, to hurry up my case was repeated 
and I was informed that the case would be written up at once, 
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April 5, 1924 

In an endeayor to get at the cause for continued delay, I called 
once more to see Mrs. Dawson. She said she had sent the case to the 
board of appeals. While talking to her, Captain Phelps happened to 
enter the room, and she addressed him by name. Captain Phelps at 
that time was one of the attorneys who presented the cases of the 
claimants to the board of appeals. I introduced myself to him, as Mr. 
Alden, who is Senator Oppre’s secretary, told me to look him up if I 
could not get the attention of the proper parties. 

After a long talk with Captain Phelps I became convinced that he 
would do my case justice and told him to get hold of my case and 
present it for me. 

April 9, 1924 

Called up Mrs. Dawson for latest information and she told me that 
she had given the case to Captain Phelps. How she ever got it out 
of the hands of the board of appeals, where sbe said it had been 
sent, I do not know. I strongly suspect that her first statement 
as to the status of the case was in error. 

April 15, 1924 

I was called by Captain Phelps to go over the case with him and 

arrange to present it to the board of appeals on April 16, 1924. 


April 16, 1924 

At 11.30 a. m. on this date I appeared before the central board 
of appeals consisting of the section presided over by Mr. Bailey. In 
addition to him there were present a representative of the claims di- 
vision, one physician, one lawyer, the stenographer, Captain Phelps, 
and myself, 

The procedure was as follows: 

Captain Phelps introduced me and I was requested to take an oath 
of the usual sort to testify fruthfully, Captain Phelps then read 
seyeral passages from the letters in my folder that testified to the 
character of my training and efforts and results, the upright and moral 
qualities which I possessed, and the general high esteem in which I 
was held by all the officials of the-Veterans’ Bureau with whom I 
came in contact while I was in training in the twelfth district. 

I noted with considerable interest that he was very particular to 
establish the fact that I was not of the “ gold-brick” type. My con- 
clusion was that all men who have a claim to press are considered of 
that character until they are able to prove that they are not. If they 
lack such proof I would not like to state what their chances would 
be for a fair and unprejudiced hearing. After this testimony had 
been given, Captain Phelps said that the best manner to present the 
case would be for me to make a complete statement of my case and 
then let the members of the board ask me such questions as they 
desired. 

Taken somewhat by surprise, I nevertheless made as complete and 
thorough a statement as I could, following the history of my case 
from date of discharge, December 29, 1917, up to the present. This 
history with the correct dates has been written in the above paragraphs 
in chronological order and will continue to be written until the case 
is thrown out of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

After my statement I was put through a cross-examination of 
questions by the legal representative. It was mainly concerning dates, 
and since the time of the case went back to 1917, I was not able to 
say with certainty the time of every occurrence within a month or 
so. In order to stop this scheme to shake my story I appealed to the 
man who was putting the questions to me to look at my record in my 
files and ascertain there for himself just what dates he wanted to 
find. This silenced him. 

The physician asked me if Theodore J. Hoover was a doctor. Mr. 
Hoover, as I had stated in my testimony, was my professor at 
Stanford and is an internationally known mining engineer, His state- 
ment of my physical condition is attached. The point that the 
physician was evidently trying to bring out was that not being a 
doctor Mr. Hoover was not a judge of whether or not I was in 
physical condition that would permit me to follow mining engineer- 
ing. My reply was that it would seem as though his statement would 
be much more accurate than a doctor's, as he was familiar with every 
branch of the profession and work of a mining engineer, while the 
doctor knew nothing of that profession, 

I asked the physician present to feel the tuberculous glands in my 
neck, but he refused to do so on the grounds that he was not allowed 
to. I was convinced that only testimony that is desired is ever 
admitted by the board of appeals. It is the judge and jury and 
executioner. 

Many questions with no connection to the case were brought up 
and several points were discussed which were not recorded by the 
stenographer by request on the part of the man who asked them. 
However, the typed testimony will provide any information as to what 
took place. 

The trial“ lasted about 15 minutes and I was informed that the 
statements made would be gone over very carefully and I would be 
notified of the decision in at least 10 days, 


April 26, 1924 

I inquired of Captain Phelps the status of my case and he informed 
me that he had been relieved of his duties as adviser to claimants 
and that Mr. Guffy would henceforth handle my case. My conclusion 
was that Captain Phelps was entirely too good a representative of 
the disabled men and his activity and keenness were not acceptable 
to the board of appeals. I consider the whole method of the Veterans’ 
Bureau in dealing with claims the foulest tyranny. If there is to be 
a trial, then in the name of liberty and justice let there be a jury 
of citizens. 

April 26, 1924 

When I asked Mr. Guffy as to the status of my case on this date he 
sent me to Mr. Shepard, who seems to have the care of cases under 
the board of appeals, After some little search he discovered that it 
was “in abeyance” awaiting a physical report from the Navy De- 
partment. 

I at once asked Mr. Bailey, of the board of appeals, to permit me 
to answer any new points that might be brought up any time by a 
report. He granted my request, and when the report came in he asked 
me to see him and we cleared up final bits of evidence. The report 
did not contain anything detrimental to my case, but I chose this op- 
portunity to present to Mr. Bailey new evidence to assist me in my 
claim, This was in the form of a letter from Elmer L. Shirrell, of the 
twelfth district, and expressed concern at my recent sickness. Mr. 
Shirrell is thoroughly familiar with my condition and advised me to 
return to the Southwest at once before a breakdown overtook me. 

I talked the case over with Mr. Bailey, and he seemed very anxious 
to impress me with the fact that the files would be carefully reviewed, 
and that a decision would be rendered upon the evidence in the file. 
I reminded him that the medical evidence in the file was made by 
doctors of the bureau and I did not think that they had given me an 
accurate examination—in spite of the fact that they held I was unable 
to return to my pre-war occupation on account of my lung condition. 

He was somewhat confused when I asked him point blank whether 
or not the board of appeals would consider any of the evidence which 
I had furnished, in addition to the evidence which the bureau had 
furnished. I baye written this to show how impossible it is to con- 
sider each case upon its individual merits under the present system. In 
fact, the physicians freely admit that they are unable to handle men 
as individuals and have to treat them in groups, 


May 12, 1924 

i am beginning to feel somewhat discouraged about ever getting a 
detinite reply to the numerous calls I have made at the bureau in an 
endeavor to find out when I will be given attention. Ten and one-half 
months have elapsed since I started to appeal my case and it is not 
yet decided upon. In a week or so I will probably be called up for 
another farcical physical examination, As long as the funds of the 
Treasury hold out to hire men who are only desirous of prolonging 
their jobs the policy of “wearing em out“ will be continued by the 
bureau. I will add to this record from time to time in the future. 


SUMMARY OF THE CASE 

To-day, May 12, 1924, aften, 10} months of the most nerve-racking 
activity on my part, I have been unable to get a decision from the 
central board of appeals. No hint of what I may or may not expect 
has ever come to me. I can not even learn what the opinion of the 
two attorneys is, for they frankly admit that they have not been able 
in all their years of experience with the board of appeals to foretell 
what conclusions will be reached. This fact is the most profound and 
solemn proof that decisions of the board of appeals are of a variety 
arrived at without reason or logic. ‘ 

I have had approximately 25 physical examinations for the purpose 
of getting “ready” to be “acted upon” and presenting my case to 
the bureau. I have written and received more than 100 letters. The 
time spent on my case alone by various officials of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, including the time of doctors, officials, and clerks would probably 
amount to more than $1,000. 

I am exactly at the point where I was June 30, 1923. 

Attention is inyited to the fact that in cases of less “prestige,” 
for I am well known by twelfth district officials especially, it is 
difficult to estimate the actual physical suffering and misery caused 
by the cruelty and indifference of those in charge of the bureau. It 
is my belief that the observation is in order that as a functioning 
branch of the United States Government the Veterans’ Bureau is 
causing more harm than good and should be blotted out of existence 
as a disgrace to the disabled veterans who fought and died for their 
country. 

Personally, I would like to call attention to the fact that, as a 
tubercular patient drawing total temporary compensation from the 
Veterans’ Bureau with the advice and consent of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, I was placed in training for the profession of mining enginecring, 
and was advised by the Veterans’ Bureau on the completion of such 
training that I was unfit to discharge the primary and most common 
duties of a mining engineer, and that if I did I would suffer a break- 
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down and have renewed activity. Consequently the Veterans’ Bureau 
has rehabilitated me In the profession whose duties they say I am 
meapable of discharging on account of my physical condition, this 
condition being due to service injuries for which I received compen- 
gation and vocational training, and yet the Veterans’ Burean contends 
that T am not disabled. 
The above statement requires no further comment. 
Evererr P. HURT; 


Avotst 3, 1923. 
DIsrRicT MANAGER, 
Twelfth District, U. S. V. B., 833 Market Street, 
Ban Francisco, Calif. 

Drar Srt: I ‘have been asked to give an opinion regarding the 
physical condition of Mr. Everett P. Hurt, so far as it concerns his 
fitness to follow the natural course of work of a mining engineer, 

Mr. Hurt will never be able to undertake any of the more strenuous 
Phases of mining work, especially the underground positions. Such 
work would be unwise in the extreme and might result in a recurrence 
of his disability. He should not work in any place where he would be 
subjected to chemical fumes, smelter dust, or any surroundings not suit- 
able for one with an arrested case of tuberculosis, 

Mr. Hurt will have to find employment in some special phase of the 
mining industry which will not be detrimental to his health; he should 
not follow the hard physical path usually pursued by a young engineer 
starting out in the profession. Mr. Hurt has a distinct and permanent 
vocational handicap, in that his opportunities are restricted to certain 
very limited lines, 

Very truly yours, THEODOR® J. Hoover, 
Executive Head, Department of Sining and Metallurgy. 


SurGICAL Secrion Mayo CLINIC, 
Rochester, Minn., March 25, 1924. 
Mr. Everett P. HURT, 
Na G NW., Y. M. C. A, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mn. HURT: I am very glad indeed to hear from you and 
to know that you have gotten along so well following your operation, 
but sorry you are again having cause for worry. I can nat help 
but feel that the low altitude and dampness of the Atlantic coast 
does not agree with you, and believe it would be advisable for you 
to make the West or Southwest your permanent home, as you your- 
self know from ‘experience that your health was better there, As 
you suggest, it might be a good plan for you to come by way of 
Rochester and have a good examination while here. I shall be very 
Flad to see you if you purpose coming, but I will be away for the next 
three weeks, 


Very truly yours, James C. MASSON. 


Wasutncrox, D. C., November 5, 1923. 
Mr. JOHN ALDEN GRIMES, 
Chief Metals Valuation Section, Income Taz Unit, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Ma. Gntuns;: On account of a change for the worse in the 
state of my health, I am forced to request that I be released as soon as 
convenient from my present position as valuation aid in your section. 

While the change in working conditions caused by the recent change 
from the Interior Building to the temporary building is the immediate 
cause of this request, I feel that the climate in Washington during the 
coming winter would be absolutely intolerable for me under such con- 
ditions as will prevail later in the winter in the present temporary 
structure. You will no doubt agree with me that it would be unwise 
for me to take a chance of a recurrence of my war-time disshility. 

My present plan is to go to a hospital antil I am cured of my present 
Miness, and then, unless I am able to find a position where working 
conditions are ideal, I will return to the Southwest. 

I wish to thank you for past consideration and trust that this resig- 
nation will cause no inconvenience, 
Sincerely, Eyerett P, HURT, 

% G NW. 
New Tonk Lire INSURANCE Co., New YORK CITY, 
San Francisco Clearing Office, Branch Office, August 8, 1928. 
Mr. Everett P. Hort, 
Bow 871 Stanford University, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Your application, dated July 28, 1923, for insurance in 
the New York Life Insurance Co., was duly received, but we regret 
to inform you that the home office has decided to decline the same, 

Any payment that may have been made to the agent on account 
of premium should, therefore, be reclaimed immediately. 


Yours truly, 
J. M. Copy, Cashier. 


THE EQUITABLE LAFE Assurance SOCIETY, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 13, 1923. 
Mr. Evererr P. HURT, 
Bor 871, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

My Dran Mr. Hurt: It is with sincere regret that I must inform 
you that our medical directors have declined to issue you any sort 
of policy at present. 

With kindest regards I am, 


Sincerely, R. K. Cranston, Special Agent. 


— 


UNITED Srarus Vurraaxs“ BUREAV, 
Washington, November 23, 1923. 
Mr. Evxxrrr P. HURT, 
1736 G Street NW., T. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 11, 
1923, making inquiry regarding the claim for compensation as cap- 
tioned above, 

Records of central office disclose that all the papers in connection 
with this case are now being considered by the central office medical 
rating section to determine the rating applicable to this case, 

Cases pending before the central office medical rating section have 
been classified in the order of their urgency and merit, and the per- 
sonnel of the medical rating section have been instructed to take them 
up in their regular order. It is hoped that the case in which you are 
interested will be reached in a very short time, and every consideration 
will be given its merits, 

You can assist the bureau greatly by not urging that the case in 
which you are interested be taken up out of its regular order, unless 
you have knowledge of facts which justify such action or that con- 
ditions have changed since the case was originally classified as to 
establish a real emergency. 

The policy of the bureau will be to give prampt and careful con- 
sideration to each case and render an equitable decision as expeditiously 
as possible. 

By advection: CHARLES E. MULHEARX, 
Assistant Director Claims Division. 


Mr. ODDIE. Six months have passed, yet no answer has 
been received. 
These letters are sent to every query: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, November 27, 1923. 
Mr. Everetr P. HURT, 
Y. M. O. A., Washington, D. O. 


Dran Stu: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 8, 
1923, making inquiry regarding the claim for compensation as cap- 
tioned above, 

Records of central office disclose that all the papers in connection 
with this case are now being considered by the central office medical 
rating section to determine the rating applicable to this case. 

Cases pending before the central office medical rating section have 
been classified in the order of their urgency and merit, and the per- 
sonnel of the medical rating section have been instructed to take them 
up in their regular order. It is hoped that the case in which you are 
interested will be reached in a very short time, and every consideration 
will be given its merits, 

You can assist the bureau greatly by not urging that the case in 
which you are interested be taken up ont of-its regular order unless 
you have knowledge of facts which justify such action or that condi- 
tions have changed since the case was originally classified as to estab- 
lish a real emergency. 

The policy of the bureau will be to give prompt and careful consid- 
eration to each case and render an equitable decision as expeditionsly 
as possible. 

By direction; CHARLES E. MULHEARN, 
Assistant Director, Claims Division. 


Mr. ODDIE. This is the form letter about which Hines pro- 
fesses ignorance. 
EXTRACTS FROM Lerrezs 


EXTRACT NO, 1 


Hundreds and hundreds of veterans suffer because of the lax and 
inefficient methods used in the bureau in the settlement of claims. I 
can present any number of men who have not received justice from 
the bureau under the present administration. 

The Veterans’ Bureau, as you say, does not function as it should. 
And it never will so long as officials in the bureau resort to enmouflags 
and subterfuge. I haye prosecuted hundreds of claims in the bureau, 
and I am in position to know of conditions there and the inhuman 
treatment of the beneficiaries, i 

* * 2 $ * $ s 
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EXTRACT No. 2 

For your information I may state that I am 62 years of age and up 
to the war was a resident of Montana, Iowa, and South Dakota. I 
closed my office and spent three and one-half years trying to help win 
the war. I was for over a year at Oglethorpe, Ga., and afterwards at 
Oteen, N. C., in the hospital for T. Bs. there. I got closer to the boys 
and men than any man in the southern division. I won my title 
“Uncle Jack" from the boys and am prouder of it than any other ever 
conferred on me, because it was given as a mark of their love aud 
esteem. 

I left Oteen in 1919, and the conditions in Oteen were a disgrace 
to the Nation and to the Army; I am the man that started the ball 
rolling which resulted in the military investigation of conditions there. 
I knew beforehand what the result would be. I strove to have it 
made a civilian investigation instead of a military one. There is no 
man with more respect and love for the Army than I, but this false 
esprit de corps of theirs is ruinous when it comes to investigation. 
They think they are bound to stand by each other. There is no hope 
of any redress as long as it is left in the hands of the military. 

The trouble is that the patients are afraid to testify the truth, as 
they know that their testimony will be held up against them when 
they come up for the disability allowance. I was inundated at that 
time with requests from patients and relatives begging me not to re- 
veal.the names of any of my informants, From letters received re- 
cently the same conditions seem to prevail. I have piteous letters 
telling about the absolute cruelty and neglect given the sick and de- 
serving patients. 

The fact of the matter is that—as a patient writes me—these men 
are considered objects of charity, and this is absolutely wrong. The 
Nation ought to be only too glad and proud to see that these men want 
for nothing. It is not the fault of Congress or the Senate. The ap- 
propriations for the care of these men are ample if properly adminis- 
tered. It is difficult for me to write fully on this matter, but I wish 
there was some way I could be of service to you in your attempt to get 
things bettered. I shall never quit fighting not only for the men but 
also for the sick nurses, who, when I was at Oteen, were treated the 
worst of any patients, Several of them owe their death to the neglect, 
and I informed the commanding officer before I left Oteen that I held 
him guilty of murder of several of the patients while I was there. 
This is no exaggeration. 


Subsequent to this time I was again ordered hospitalized and spent 
a long time in the-United States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
being finally discharged at my own request. All the physicians who 
examined me agreed without dissent that I am totally and perma- 
nently disabled, also recommended that I be granted compensation on 
that basis. As I had carried my war-risk insurance, I applied for the 
benefits allowed for permanent and total disability under the insurance 
contract, which was granted on October 8, 1923, dating from June 7, 
1923, the date of termination of vocational training. Compensation 
payments had been continued from June, when vocational training 
was terminated, up to October, 1923. 

Under date of October 16, 1923, and while I was still confined in 
the United States Naval Hospital under treatment, a letter was sent 
to my home address by the Veterans’ Bureau stating that compensation 
had been discontinued, as it had been determined that my disability 
was not of service origin. 

This decision was made without notice, hearing, or examination, 
and was, to say the least, capricious, arbitrary, and unjust. I ap- 
pealed in writing but could not get a satisfactory reply from the 
Veterans’ Bureau. They ignored my request that the case be reviewed 
by the Central Board of Appeals. I wrote a personal letter to General 
Hines, the director, which was intercepted, so I wrote a second letter 
and addressed it so that it must be received by him personally or 
returned to me unopened. I received a reply to this letter stating, in 
substance, that my case would be investigated. This was four months 
ago, and I have not heard from the director. However, recently I 
received a letter signed by Charles E. Mulhearn, whose name has ap- 
peared on all the correspondence in my case. He stated that they had 
again decided that my disabilities were not of service origin, and 
intimated that any further correspondence would be annoying and 
unnecessary, 

The position taken by the Veterans’ Bureau in my case is unfair, 
illegal, and unjust. After conceding service connection of my disa- 
bilities in every letter, order, and document, and paying compensation 
for more than a year, the bureau attempts to terminate all benefits 
without notice or hearing, a procedure that they can not sustnia in 
court. I have been unable to ascertain what caused the bureau to 
reverse their original determination regarding service connection of 
my disabilities. 

I am submitting these facts to you, hoping thereby to assist in get- 
ting the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau on a standard of fair 
treatment of our disabled men. Personally, I feel that I have been 
treated in a heartless manner and as a foreign-service veteran of the 
war with Spain and the World War resent it. It is plainly apparent 
that the Veterans’ Bureau is still dominated by the same sinister 
clique that caused the disgraceful conditions that your senatorial 
investigating committee exposed. 

The American people as well as the World War veterans have come 
to doubt the efficiency, the competency, if not the honesty, of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, have lost all confidence in the Veterans’ Bureau as 
administered at present as well as in the past. 


EXTRACT NO. 5 


For a year and a half I have been trying to persuade Genet Hines 
to take some step to correct the conditions obtaining in training 
schools operated by the bureau, with which I have become familiar as 
one of the instructors. General Hines has made many promises but 
fulfilled none. I took the matter up with him in a letter July, 1923, 
after the district manager had failed to make any improvement. Re- 
plying to this letter General Hines stated that he was causing an 
investigation into the charges made, and would communicate with me 
later. In a letter about the last of the year he stated that the charges 
had been fully covered and found to be untrue, and that if I voiced any 
more criticisms concerning the bureau school administration my resig- 
nation would be requested. This brought me to Washington, and when 
L placed that letter on General Hines's desk and asked him for the 
evidence on which he claimed that my charges were false he could uot 
produce it and could not remember about it. When I asked him how he 
could sign his name to a paper, the contents of which he knew nothing 
about, he gave as his excuse “ that he was forced to depend upon others 
for a part of the work connected with his office.” He then promised to 
go into the case carefully and thoroughly, after which time he would 
communicate with me. I waited a reasonable length of time, then 
went to the bureau and forced them to acknowledge that there had 
been no investigation of the charges made, and they assumed that the 
letter to me would end the matter, 

Since the Ist of February I have had two or three interviews with 
General Hines, in which he renewed his promises to take immediate 
action, but failed each time. 

Four letters from men in these schools in the past two weeks inform 
me that the bureau is combining shell-shock men with tuberculosis cases, 
and which is one of the things General Hines promised me he would 
not permit, but his word seems not to mean very much, 


EXTRACT NO. 8 

I bave just read an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Tues- 
day, May 6, which quotes you as saying: “ That men in hospitals that 
complain of their treatment or in any way criticize the Veterans’ 
Bureau have their compensation reduced or completely cut off.” 

This article interested me very much, because I happened to be one 
of the unfortunates who have had thelr compensation cut because of 
complaining about the management and affairs of a Government hos- 

Ital. 

i I was at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 37, at Waukesha, Wis., 
from August 17, 1923, to February 16, 1924, at which time I was dis- 
charged because of my activities in trying to see that myself and com- 
rades were given a square deal and the bootleggers, who prevailed upon 
the disabled men, were allowed to remain in the vicinity of the hospital 
while the boys who tried to clear up this situation were discharged, 
In my final disposition from the hospital a paragraph was written into 
the report stating that I had been instrumental in forcing an investiga- 
tion of the hospital. 

Since coming home I have been infornred that my compensation has 
been reduced 50 per cent without even being called for an examination 
or being called to appear before the board in any way. 

One of the boys who was discharged for this same reason from 
Hospital No. 87 tried to go back and visit a fellow patient, but upon 
entering the hospital he was told by the commanding officer that he 
could not come into the hospital to visit any of the patients on account 
of his activities during the investigation, 

EXTRACT NO. 4 


I yolunteered and was accepted for service in the World War and 
saw many months of arduous service in France with the United States 
Army, On my return and discharge from the Army I endeavored to 
resume My previous occupation but was physically unable to continue 
it and shortly thereafter suffered a complete breakdown. 

After being treated by several physicians in the hope of getting 
relief, at my own expense, but being unable to do so, I applied to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau for aid. 

The physicians of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, after physical 
examination, immediately ordered me to a hospital for treatment, and 
the bureau rated me as totally and temporarily disabled. 

After being under this status for severa] months, I was granted 
yocational training, which was continued for two months, when, after 
several physical examinations, vocational training was terminated for 
the reason that physical condition is such that training is not 
physically feasible or otherwise practicable.” 
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EXTRACT NO 6 


It is distressing, Senator, that after all these scandals have been 
aired and so much has been written about, that the director of the 
bureau after a year of his induction into office still maintains the old 
cynical and inefficient crew. A disabled veteran has practically no 
chance of receiving any justice at the bureau. When a claim is filed 
and appeals are made fer some immediate action, the bureau officials 
hide themselves behind a lot of red tape and bureaucracy, and the 
poor disabled veteran usually dies as a result of financial worry. I 
can show you scores of instances where claims have been neglected 
for over a year and veterans haye died in financial distress, Is this 
the “tender” care that the disabled veterans are receiving? 

Just recently General Hines has taken it upon himself to muzzle 
all criticisms of patients against the bureau. It is evident that General 
Hines is tong on promises but short on constructive action, as they 
say in Wall Street. He is a great believer in the power of printer's 
ink. And perhaps he is right. The general public has been lulled 
into a false security, thinking that the unspeakable scandals under 
the régime of Forbes haye been righted. But you, sir, will agree with 
me that conditions now are just as bad. The truth, however, will 
come to the surface sooner or later. So why wait until the storm 
breaks out and in the meanwhile sacrifice the lives of so many men 
who have given their best when the country was in need of their 
services? 

The suffering of the tubercular ex-service men is very tragic. It is 
estimated that about 28,000 of these men broke down a little over the 
so-called three-year limit. Whenever one of these chaps breaks down 
even a day over the three-year limit the“ gentle” Veterans’ Bureau 
allows him to fall by the wayside. 

EXTRACT No. 7 

On April 18, 1917, ‘soon after the United States had entered the 
World War, I enlisted in the United States Navy as a blacksmith, first 
Class, giving my age as 44 years, although I had passed my sixty-eighth 
birthday. I passed all examinations, physical, mental, and professional, 
and was accepted without question, Please note: Blood, heart, liver, 
kidneys, and urinal tests showed me to be in first-class physical condi- 
tion. Five months later, September 13, 1917, I was discharged from 
the service by a board of medical survey, having become disabled and 
pronounced unfit for any service, at the United States Naval Hospital 
in Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Now on account of my disability received in service I am not and 
never will be able to maintain myself again, In 1922, while in the 
soldiers’ home in Roseburg, Oreg., I made an application for compensa- 
tion. I was called to Portland, Oreg., given an examination, and sent 
to the hospital for treatment and observation, About two months later 
I received an allowance of $16 per month for one year back pay, $80 
per month for the two months I spent in the hospital, with a grant of 
$24 per month thereafter. In 1923 I returned to the hospital for treat- 
ment, After about five months of incarceration I was asked by the 
attending physician to fill out an application requesting a board of 
examiners to ascertain if I was eligible for a permanent total com- 
pensation, 

The board was appointed by the Seattle office of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, five members on the board, all of whom had been in close touch 
with my case. I was brought before them, and they gave me a complete 
examination; and while they did not inform me as to their decision, 
yet I have evidence through other sources that they recommended me 
for a permanent total compensation of $100 per month. Remember, 
Senator, that this board was composed of thoroughly reliable prac- 
ticing physicians employed by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, who 
bad me under close observation for nearly six months. What was the 
result? Men in the Seattle office—men who had never seen me— 
decided against the opinion of able physicians and turned down my 
claim, Do you wonder why I am interested in your speech? 

Let me say further that I know of men who are drawing much larger 
monthly compensation than I am drawing, besides getting the allow- 
anee back to date of discharge, who are able and who follow a daily 
occupation, while I am unable to follow any occupation, not on account 
of my age but on account of my disability received in service. 

Again, some more of the same rotten management. If I go back to 
the hospital and stay there I will receive $80 per month. But why 
should I go there? They admit that my case is hopeless. They 
acknowledge that they can not do anything for me; yet they will keep 
me there, pay me $80 per month; board me, furnish me with laundry, 
nice bed, nurses, doctors, orderlies, etċ., at great expense to the Govern- 
ment and never say one word. But outside, where I have to take care 
of myself, with no extra expense to the Government, I can be allowed 
only $24 per month. It looks like they want to keep a house full to 
hold their jobs. 

Next month I will be 75 years old. Spent the early part of my life 
in the Dakotas fighting the Indians as a civilian scout to help settle 
and civilize the country, and then in 1917 joined the colors to help 
beep it civilized. And, now, for only the Salvation Army who give nre 
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some assistance, I must go in want on account of the inability or 

injustice, favoritism, graft, or seme other cause of men employed by 

our Government to look after their (wrecks) disabled ex-service men. 
EXTRACT NO. 8 

I became a charter member of the American Legion in the. District 
of Columbia, having aided in its preliminary organization. I served 
for nearly two years after hostilities ceased in the capacity of legal 
advisor in the War Department, connected with the adjustment of 
war claims. I know the yiews of “industrial America” regarding 
payment for services and materials delivered to the Government to aid 
it in the prosecution of the World War. 

On America's entrance into the World War, at the age of 40, I 
yolunteered, was accepted, and served more than three years. My 
services and experiences in Washington gave me an excellent op- 
portunity to study the organization and operations of the yarious 
agencies created by Congress to administer relief to veterans of the 
World War. 

It would require pages to record the evils that have already re- 
sulted from the corruption and abuse of authority that has existed in 
the Veterans’ Bureau, I suggest that Congress Americanize the 
Veterans’ Bureau; that the findings and the decisions of the bureau be 
made reviewable by the courts, instead of permitting the rights of our 
wounded and disabled national defenders and their beneficiaries to be 
“adjudicated” by a “ring of dictators" who have proven by their acts 
that they possess neither the intelligence, the knowledge, the integrity, 
or the desire to dispense justice in accordance with either the law or 
equity. 

Under the War Risk Insurance Bureau seeds were sown from which 
has sprung and grown to healthy proportions a system controlled by 
a ring of dictators. I was one of the early advocates o? Zegislation to 
create a new organization which would take over the veterans relief 
agencies, and which organization would be directly responsible to 
the President. I did not suspect that any President would ever dare 
permit his political advisors to design and create an organization 
which would attempt to “adjudicate” claims with so little regard to 
the principles of law as has become the custom and practice of the 
staff of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

EXTRACT NO. 9 

I was discharged under a temporary total disability, and shortly 
thereafter I was placed in training for the study of violin under the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. I should never have been started at 
violin if the bureau had no authority to see me through it. I was 
not a musician to begin with; I was a tool-using mechanic. Ser- 
eral times I did voice a questionable doubt to my training officer rela- 
tive to my becoming a successful violinist, but I was advised and en- 
couraged to remain at my studies. 

However, as the result of my being discontinued in training leaves 
me in the tragic position as though I had never received any training 
at all. All the time, money, and effort expended to restore me to my 
former earning capacity is lost if my discontinuance from violin 
study is sustained by central office board of appeals, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

EXTRACT No. 10 


Doubtless you haye often wondered why more veterans do not write 
you on such a vital subject, directly involving their personal welfare. 
A few words will suffice. 

All men who have put a long time in Government hospitals know 
beyond a shadow of doubt that any patient who has the moral back- 
bone to question or oppose any unjust or autocratic act of the hos- 
pital personnel is marked as radical or undesirable, after which some 
slight pretext is easily found to “kick him out.” 

Strange to say that, although the public is often informed of such 
gross abuses as these, it is this same public that pays taxes to sustain 
the Institution. Still the people seem to choose the line of least resist- 
ance and accept things on their publicity value rather than assume 
the initiative of inaugurating reforms. 

So it is to men who have the courage of their convictions and the 
nerve to proclaim them at every opportunity that we are now anx- 
lously and confidently looking for the long-sought reforms. 

5 * * $ $ * + 

Men leaving the hospital but still too weak to earn a livelihood often 
have their compensation reduced immediately from $80 to $8 per 
month; we are constantly informed by some zealous advocate of the 
bureau that this can not be done. But the fact remains that it is done, 
and we live on facts and not theories. 

General Hines also often reminds us that claims are being greatly 
expedited under his sure guidance. This is absolutely contrary to 
facts, In the most cases the veteran secured more prompt action 
under Colonel Forbes than he does under General Hines. Of this I 
am sure, from personal observation of numbers of cases that never 
secure action under three months and often six months. It is also 
almost impossible at times to secure the courtesy of a reply from the 
bureau. 
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` But not only is this wonderful era of economy enforced by cutting 

the compensation of disabled men, it is almost as rigorously applied in 
the hospital itself. * * © This has been done at the expense of the 
comforts and necessities of the patients themselves. 

There has lately been a very inconyenient shortage of towels and 
bed linen in this hospital“ 

The two new buildings at Oteen amplify the slightest sound to such 
a degree that it is almost impossible for a sick man to endure the 
nervous torture that is involved in inhabiting them. To add to this 
discomfort the doors are constantly slamming with a terrific report, 
which is most agonizing to men in a dying condition, © 

As a result of the terrific impact of these doors the walls are split 
from floor to ceiling, creating a strange paradox to the scheme of 
economy. 

The system of serving meals here is entirely wrong. Breakfast 8 to 8.30 
a, m.; dinner 11 a. m. to 11.30; supper about 4.30 p. m. These meals 
are so close together that it is almost impossible for a man in bed to 
eat over two meals a day. To make the matter worse there is a rule 
that forbids serving a patient any solid food from supper to breakfast. 
I can not see where this system will tend to build up the T. B. patient. 

* * * * * * * 


It Is generally understood here that unless the Comptroller of the 
‘Treasury revokes his order to compel a number of doctors to refund 
the money paid them for quarters, and so forth, that these doctors will 
resign. 

There was a meeting called here, supposed to represent the patient 
body, for the purpose of drawing up resolutions te have the comptroller 
withdraw this order, But the meeting did not represent the patient 
body at all. It was represented by a group of handshakers chosen 
because of their favorable attitude toward the bospital administration, 
There were two men who were able to leave thelr ward that did not 
favor the movement. They were sneered at and their amendments 
ignored. The patient body as a whole had nothing to do with the 
framing of these resolutions. 

There are many patients. that can not see any more injustice In 
making able-bodied doctors pay back what they owe the Government 
than to make disabled veterans refund overpayments in compensation. 
This will probably rid us of doctors of the undesirable kind that have 
formed an impregnable circle in hospitals where arrogance and as- 
sumed authority reign supreme. 


* * e é * * $ 


EXTRACT NO. 11 

The Veterans’ Bureau terminated my compensation without notice, 
hearing, or examination, when I was confined in a hospital under 
bureau orders, using the dubious technicality of “service origin” of 
disabilities, as thelr excuse for doing so; also, that the bureau have 
ignored my request that I be allowed to submit further and additional 
evidence of the “service connection” of my grave disabilities, Thus, 
after conceding “ service connection” of my disabilities in every docu- 
ment and paying compensation for more than a year, the Washington 
office reverse their original decision, and while admitting that I am per- 
manently and totally disabled, terminate all benefits, If this situa- 
tion indicates that the Veterans’ Bureau is functioning properly, the 
people will have to be shown, the sooner the better, and no amount of 
inspired newspaper propaganda issued by the bureau about efficlency and 
economy will convince them, when they meet and talk with the hundreds 
of disabled World War veterans who bave been shamefully and heart- 
lessly mistreated by the Veterans’ Bureau. No lurid statements of vast 
sayings by the bureau will be approved by the people if these savings 
are to be made at the expense of the disabled. 


Mr. ODDIE. On the question of maladministration and 
money waste, I want to call attention to just a few matters. 

In the division of rehabilitation, as at present conducted, 
‘there is a wholesale waste of public funds, and this with the 
‘full knowledge and approval of the director. I refer to the con- 
tracts between the Veterans’ Bureau and the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography and the Lexington Vulcanizing School. 
The following extracts are taken from the official files of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, with which it is known the director and his 
staff are familiar. These contracts are still in force, or were a 
ew weeks ago. 

The original contract between the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
‘Lexington Vulcanizing School called for a tuition payment of 
$40 for a term of eight weeks for each Veterans’ Bureau trainee. 
The cost of training Veterans’ Bureau trainees in this school 
has constantly increased until, under the present contract, the 
Veterans’ Bureau is paying $240 tuition cost per trainee. The 
records show that this increase is apparently due to collusion 
and connivance by the owners of the school with employees of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The director has in his possession, and I presume has read, 
the exhaustive report of the committee which he appointed and 
which made a survey of the work of this school and the oppor- 


tunities for employment for those trained vulcanlzers. This 
committee found that there were but few exceptional cases 
where those trained at this school could find employment at 
the trade of vulcanizing. Their report that no employment 
opportunity exists or will exist in this trade in New York City 
is supported by a report of a committee of automotive ex- 
perts of the Merchants’ Association of New York City. 

The committee also found that the relations of the owners 
of this school with certain Veterans’ Bureau employees was 
such that the contract should be canceled at once. They also 
recommended that criminal prosecution of the owners of the 
school and certain Veterans’ Bureau employees be started, 
and, further, that certain Veterans’ Bureau officials be dis- 
missed. This report was made to the director on the 25th day 
of last February. No action has been taken other than the 
director has ordered this school closed on June 30 next. Why 
he should wait four months to close this school after informa- 
tion of waste and corruption is in his possession is hard to 
understand. The Veterans’ Bureau officials named as being 
unworthy to continue in the service of the Government are 
still on the pay roll. 

It is important to note in this connection that at the time 
the Veterans’ Bureau originally entered into a contract with 
this school, the school professed to offer to the public a course 
in vulcanizing from “A to Z” for the sum of $40. 

The findings of the committee that the charge for tuition 
to the Veterans’ Bureau was “flagrantly excessive” is cer- 
tainly borne out by the facts in the case. 

Another case is that of the New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy. This school is advertising to the public that the cost 
of the complete course, if paid in installments, is $185 and if 
paid in advance $160, and that a discount is made where two 
or more students are enrolled at the same time. The original 
contract of the Veterans’ Bureau called for a tuition pay- 
ment of $175 for a complete course. On June 1, 1921, a 
contract was entered into calling for a tuition payment of 
$185 for a complete course. On November 1, 1921, the above 
contract was abrogated and a new contract made to run until 
June 80, 1922, calling for a tuition cost of $560 per trainee 
and an extension of the course from 4 months to 14 months. 
The contract for 1922-23 called for a tuition payment of $40 
per month for 18 months, which means a charge of $720 per 
trainee. This offer to the public was known to the bureau 
officials when the contracts were made, On December 21, 
1923, in a report from the chief of inspection service to the 
director it was recommended that the contract with this school 
be immediately canceled and that trainees who could be suc- 
cessfully trained in photography be transferred to the City 
College of New York, the other trainees to be immediately 
readvised in objectives wherein there was reason to believe 
they could be rehabilitated and employment found for them. 
Special attention is invited to the date of the recommendation 
of the inspection division, December 7, 1923, that the contract 
be canceled. On April 12, 1924, the date this case was ex- 
amined by me, the contract was still in force. 

An attempt may be made to say that these are isolated cases, 
but the fact remains that the recommendations to eliminate 
these conditions were originally made more than a year ago. 
The facts in relation to these two schools not only show an 
enormous waste of Government money, but, what is more 
important, the waste of valuable time of the trainees. 

In my last address on this matter I called attention to the 
Perryville case, where great quantities of Veterans’ Bureau 
material—material intended for the disabled in the hospitals 
throughout the country—was being practically given away for 
a very few cents on the dollar. I called attention to the fact 
that in one instance over 70,000 new and unused sheets were 
sold for 16 cents apiece, and at the same time 25,000 new 
sheets were bought at a cost of $1.03} apiece. The same men 
who knew all about this transaction, with the exception of 
Colonel Forbes, who is now out of the bureau, are still in the 
bureau, and they have all been promoted since. 

I want to call attention to a matter in regard to another 
contract—the Goldberg contract—which has not been investi- 
gated, as our committee has not had time or opportunity, In 
this case a large amount of valuable material was sold for a 
few cents on the dollar and one of the employees of the bureau 
had the courage, as I have stated before, to send word to 
President Harding that this matter was going on; and he was 
dropped, fired out of the bureau by the ring, thrown in the 
street. The President learned of this deplorable and wretched 
condition of affairs and twice ordered these shipments stopped. 

While our hearings were going on, a situation developed 
which showed the incompetence of the bureau and how this 
clique was working, how they were pulling the wool over the 
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eyes of the director. The construction of a hospital in Call- 
fornia was under consideration. An agreement was made with 
an architect in San Francisco to furnish plans. He secured 
some plans from the Government, altered them a little bit, and 
submitted them. They were found to be not satisfactory and 
were withdrawn; but he put in his bill, and was paid many 
thousands of dollars. He stated in a letter that a certain 
amount was due him. The director wrote him that that money 
was not due him, and showed him conclusively that he owed 
the Government money on overpayment. The director wrote 
a letter to the comptroller or sent word to the comptroller 
not to pay this extra charge, and yet while our hearings were 
going on the comptroller paid a bill of many thousands of 
dollars to this architect, because the members of the ring in- 
sisted on it; and one of the members was right with our com- 
mittee all the time and refused to give our committee the in- 
formation that was needed. 

I will insert in the Recorp a portion of our hearings relating 
to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 817-819] 


Major General ORTAx. Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, on the 
Matthew O’Brien matter, I would like to say that I haye now finally 
and at last secured from Mr. Routsong some more papers, in relation 
to this matter, that we have been trying to get for a long time, and 
among them is a letter of June 6, 1923, addressed to Mr. O'Brien and 
signed by Frank T. Hines. director, which constitutes the directors’ 
disallowance of Mr. O'Brien's claim; his refusal to pay it, and con- 
tains a demand that Mr. O’Brien refund $5,451.43, being the part of 
the $66,000 that was paid him in excess, even upon O'Brien's own 
statement. The purpose in offering this is to show that the refer- 
ence of this matter for adjudication by the President was late, be- 
cause the contract required that if there was a disagreement with the 
director about the contract, if an appeal were made to the President 
within 15 days, such appeal could be made. But in the absence of 
making such appeal within 15 days, the decision of the director would 
be final, I offer this letter. 

(The letter dated June 6, 1923, addressed to Mr. Matthew O’Brien, 
signed “Frank T. Hines, director,” was thereupon marked “ Exhibit 
176, and is as follows:) 


Exursit 179 
Juxm 6, 1923. 
Mr. MATTREW O'BRIEN, 
Architect, Foxcroft Building, 68 Poat Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dran Sm: Investigation of your request for a settlement of your 
claim for architectural services rendered in connection with the Liver- 
more hospital project as set forth in your letter of April 14, 1923, 
shows: 3 

1. That on July 21, 1922, you were paid $11,616, or 1 per cent on 
$1,161,600, which was the sum then allotted for the construction of 
the hospital. 

2. On November 6, 1922, you were paid $33,384, which added to the 
$11,616 previously pald amounts to 8 per cent of the estimated cost 
of $1,500,000, as provided under article No. 3 of the contract. 

3. On January 23, 1928, you were paid $19,416.24, being approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of $646,634, the difference between the estimated 
cost of $1,500,000 and the lowest bid of $2,146,634, which bid was 
among those opened on December 18, 1922, 

4. You were paid in all $64,416.24, which is $17.22 more than 3 per 
cent of the amount of the lowest bid above mentioned. As you are 
aware, all bids have been rejected, so that it would appear that prior 
to your instructions to revise the plans to bring the cost down to 
$1,500,000 you were entitled to 3 per cent of $1,500,000 or $45,000. 

After careful consideration of the contract between yourself and the 
bureau, it appears that you would have been overpaid in the amount 
of $19,416.24 had you received no instructions to proceed with revision 
of plans. Your claim as set forth in your letter of April 14, 1923, 
amounts to $13,964.81, and by crediting you with this amount against 
the $19,416.24 paid in error, there remains $5,451.43, which amount 
it is necessary to call upon you to refund, 

Very truly yours, 
Faank T. Hines, Director. 

Major General O’RyAN. I have here also the original letter from 
Mr. O'Brien to Director Hines, dated April 14, 1923, from which it 
appears that at that time he did not claim that the Government owed 
him an additional $33,000, and only $10,242. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the date of that letter? 

Major General O’Ryan. April 14, 1923. 

The CHAIRMAN. At that time, how much did O'Brien claim? 

Major General O’Ryan. A total of $13,964.81, 


The CHAIRMAN. Did you have these papers when the representatives 
of the Comptroller General’s office were examined the other day? 

Major General O’Ryan. We got these from Mr. Routsong—what day? 

Major ARNOLD. After some days, and knocking, we got them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ask Mr. Rontsong for these papers? 

Major ArxoLD. I asked Mr. Routsong and everybody in the bureau 
for these papers; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you suppose you had them all? 

Major ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Did Mr. Routsong know this was coming up? 

Major Anxorp. He sat right here when it was up, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. What reason did he give for not giving up the 
papers? : 

Major ArxoLD. He didn't give any. 
didn’t. 

The CHAMAN. What is his explanation? 

Major ArxoLD. He doesn't give any. 

Major General O'Rrax. You might call him to the witness stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is he here? 

(Thereupon Mr. Routsong was called, but did not respond.) = 

Major General O’Ryan. I began this investigaiton of the O'Brien 
matter shortly after the committee organized, and I made a demand 
for all papers, and that all papers be turned over to me. That was 
in March, and General Hines promptly turned over the files in the 
O'Brien matter from the files of the former director. But an exami- 
nation of those files showed many papers to be missing. Mr. Rout- 
song at that time was indicated by the director as the man who would 
act as liaison officer between the director and the committee. At 
that time he knew that I required these papers, and I spoke to him 
about securing further files of the papers that in any way related 
to this O’Brien matter. I supposed at least three or four times that 
we had them all, but by continuous pressure we got other increments 
of papers, and finally these were located in the possession of Mr. 
Routsong, as Major Arnold has said, two or three days ago. 

The CHatnman. It would have been very important for the com- 
mittee to know, when we were examining that man from the Comp- 
troller General's office on the $33,000, that the claim was only $13,000. 

Major Auxoflb. Not only that, but it was in June, which would 
interfere with taking the matter to the President. 

I would like to read two letters, which will explain this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tes. 

Major ARNOLD (reading): 


I didn't ask him why he 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ BURKAU, 
New York City, May 2$, 1923. 
Memorandum to General Hines: 

Will you kindly furnish me in detail the amounts and dates of pay- 
ments made to Matthew O’Brien on account of his architectural 
services in connection with the Livermore Hospital? 

It has been called to my attention that in th file of the papers of 
the Livermore Hospital there are a number of very important docu- 
ments that were not in the records which were turned over to me. 
Will you kindly advise me if this is so, as I was under the impression 
that I had everything pertaining to the Livermore Hospital which was 
in the possession of the bureau. 

Jony F. O'Ryan, 
Major General, O. R. C., Counsel. 

On this, written in red pencil, is a reference by the director to Mr, 
Routsong to look up. 

On June 6, 1923, this letter was written [reading] : 

Tune 6, 1923. 
Maj, Gen, JoHN F. O'RYAN, 
Counsel, Senate Investigating Committee, 
49 Lafayette Street, New York City. 

DEAR GENERAL: In response to your letter of May 24, I am now 
personally investigating the part of the Livermore project which relates 
to payments made and due Matthew O’Brien, architect, and will in- 
form you of all action taken in this connection. 

Regarding missing papers relative to the Livermore Hospital, I 
believe that you have fairly complete information on this subject con- 
tained in the file which I turned over to you, except that relating to 
settlement with O'Brien. I have written each division chief, however, 
asking that they give me any additional papers relative to this project, 
in order to make sure that no pertinent information is omitted. As 
soon as received they will be placed at your disposal. 

Very truly yours, 
Fnaxk T, Hines, Director. 

Major ARNOLD. Now, at that time there were in the possession of 
Mr. Routsong these papers of April 14, 1923, and of May 15, 1923, 
as is shown by papers attached, signed by Colonel Ijams and others; 
by Mr. Breining, as well, who is the assistant director in charge of 
finance. 

Senator Warsa of Massachusetts, Will you state again how vou 
know that this file of papers were in the possession of Mr. Routsong? 
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Major AeęxoLn. Mr. Routsong brought them to me himself, and so 
stated. 

Senator Warsa of Massachusetts, So that they were in his posses- 
sion before he wrote the letter, to which his initials are attached, 
signed by General Hines? 

Major ARNOLD. Yes; as shown by the fact that a communication 
signed by the gencral counsel, dated May 5, 1923, signed by William 
Wolff Smith, and addressed to the director, was in the hands of Mr. 
Routsong, as the papers show, outlining in detail these communica- 
tions which are attached, and this is the condition in which the 
folder was handed to me. They are all well stamped together, with 
the exception of this one letter, which I obtained elsewhere, dated 
June 5, which is the letter of General Hines to O’Brien disallowing 
his claim. 

The CHARMAN. Major Arnold, have you had other instances of 
papers being withheld that way? 

Major ArnoLp. I would say to the committee that in spite of 
everything that General Hines could do to render this committee 
every assistance possible certain employees of the bureau have put 
every obstacle in the way of your representatives getting information 
in the bureau. 

The CHAMAN. What explanation do they give for that? 

Major ARNOLD. About the same explanation that Mr. Routsong gave 
when he went on the stand and asked to answer certain questions. 
Just that same kind. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, has he admitted withholding papers from you? 

Major ArxoLD. He has been forced to admit withholding papers, but 
in each case it was a mistake, an oversight. 

Senator Opprm, Can you furnish the committee later a list of the 
men who have prevented you from procuring this information? 

Major Anxotp. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Did you have an altercation with him about this? 

Major ARNOLD. On the morning when I recovered these papers from 
Mr. Routsong I talked to him very frankly about this matter of inter- 
fering with the committee’s attempt to investigate and obtain the truth 
about all matters that we were investigating, and his reply to me was 
that the committee had been furnished with everything that he had 
except those matters which he thought it for the interest of the bureau 
to retain. 

The CHAmmMAN. “Except those matters that he thought it was for 
the interest of the bureau to retain”? 

Major ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

The CHammax. Did he explain what he meant by that? 

Major ARNOLD. No, sir. I needed no explanation, because I knew 
what he meant, Š 

Senator WALSH of Massachusetts. About what time was this con- 
versation? 

Major AnxOrb. You mean the time of day? 

Senator WaLsH of Massachusetts. The date. 

Major Anxolp. My secretary was present and heard the conversation, 
as were two or three others, and I would have to refresh my recollec- 
tion from them. 

Senator Wals of Massachusetts. What month was it? 

Major ARNoLp. It was within four or five days when I secured these 
papers. I think it was the same day that I reported it to you. 

Senator Oppre. In your opinion, Mr. Routsong meant certain em- 
ployees of the bureau instead of the bureau? 

Major Arnotp. Yes, sir; and certain actions of the bureau under the 
past administration. 


Mr. ODDIE. The ring forced the Comptroller General to 
overpay this man in the Livermore Hospital case even while the 
hearings of our investigating committee were going on, thus 
showing the security they felt in their position after having 
prepared the bureau’s case with the director for use before the 
committee. 

In view of the great interest of the business men of this coun- 
try in a reduction of taxation, I wish to call their attention to 
the fact that it is the unanimous opinion of those familiar with 
the subject that a thorough clean-up of the conditions in the 
Veterans’ Bureau would result in a saving of many million 
dollars per annum and probably a large amount in addition to 
this vast sum. If this influential and efficient class of our citi- 
zens would turn upon this great problem their full attention 
and unite in a demand that a thorough reorganization of the 
bureau be immediately had, this problem of stopping waste of 
vast sums of money which must be furnished by the taxpayers 
of the country would be speedily solved. This problem is second 
only to the most pressing of all problems—the adequate care of 
our disabled and their dependents. 

I should like to insert in the Record an article that appeared 
in a Washington paper of May 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 15, 1924] 
Unirap STATES DECLARED CRIMINAL IN NEGLECT of VeTERANS—Jupeu 


SEVERELY CORES GOVERNMENT IN DISCHARGING DISABLED SOLDIER 
FROM LARCENY CHARGE 


[Special dispatch to the Star] 

Bstimorn, MD., May 15.—Declaring that the United States Govern- 
ment should be standing before the bar of justice for sentence instead of 
the disabled war veteran in front of him, Judge James P, Gorter yesterday 
severely scored governmental penuriousness in its treatment of dis- 
abled veterans following the conviction of larceny of Charles E. Dow- 
ling, a wounded veteran, 

In dismissing the charge against Dowling, Judge Gorter said: 

“The United States Government is the real criminal in this case, 
Here is a man who served his country willingly and fearlessly when his 
country needed him. He was wounded and gassed in this service and 
is now unable to work. 

“He has a wife and child dependent upon him, and yet for all that 
he has done for his country his country will not in his extremity give 
him enough money so that he and his family ean live. Thus he ig 
driven to dishonesty, 

“It would be far better to cease this talk of a bonus for able-bodied 
soldiers and give disabled men an allowance that would enable them to 
live without stealing.” 

Dowling bought housebold necessities in two down-town stores, giving 
worthless checks for his purchases and receiving both merchandise ahd 
small sums in change in each case. He pleaded poverty. 


Mr. ODDIE. I have asked the bureau as to what its record 
of this case shows, but, beyond an acknowledgment of my let- 
ter, I am without information up to this time. s 

The article I haye just asked to have inserted in the RECORD 
deals with a man who was arrested in- Baltimore, a disabled 
soldier, and the system employed by the Veterans’ Bureau was 
very severely criticized and condemned by the judge. 

Another significant little item is an advertisement that 
appeared in the Washington Star of May 15, 1924—an adver- 
tisement by a Member of Congress for a secretary experienced 
in soldiers’ claims. It shows how necessary it is under present 
conditions for Members of both Houses of Congress to devote 
a great deal of their time and to have professional services at 
their disposal constantly in order to see that justice shall be 
done to the disabled. It is as follows: 


Secretary; experienced in soldiers’ claims; must be good stenog- 
rapher. In answering give age, experience, and salary desired. Ad- 
dress Box 287, House Office Building. 


Another matter I want to call attention to that was devel- 
oped in our hearings, to show the incompetent and inefficient 
handling of the bureau, is the fact that a member of the 
Rehabilitation Board in a certain city is drawing permanent 
disability because of a mental condition—an N. P., as I am 
informed. A man on the Rehabilitation Board is drawing 100 
por cent disability from the Government because of mental 

e ! 

Mr, President, I now desire to offer for the Record memo- 
randa and comment on a large number of cases in the bureau, 
chosen at random, The number in each case is given, thus 
enabling anyone interested in examining the papers, if per- 
mitted, to draw the files for that purpose. This list of cases 
taken in its entirety furnishes a connected story of inefficient 
functioning in all divisions of the bureau, both in Washing- 
ton and the field. It covers a period both before and since 
the appointment of the present director, for the purpose of 
showing a continuation of the miserable conditions which 
have existed prior to and since the coming of the present 
director. 

I wish to warn the ring that if any attempt is made to dis- 
credit the information in the material I have submitted which 
bear file numbers, by camouflage comment, I shall insist that 
the files be drawn and placed in the hands of an unprejudiced 
expert outside the bureau for complete analysis and report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


C-141086: Paid a temporary total from date of separation from 
active service, December 6, 1918, to date of death, April 17, 1919, and 
insurance payments to relatives from April 18, 1919, although no 
rating was in file. Death certificate received in central office May 4, 
1919. Case referred by compensation and claims division to central 
office rating section on June 27, 1923, for final rating. Irregular action 
and a delay of 4 years 1 month and 23 days after death certificate 
was received in central office. 
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C-882545: Claimant died of pulmonary tuberculosis August 4, 1921. 
Death certificate recetved in central office on August 15, 1921. Case 
referred by compensation and claims division to central office rating 
section for final rating on June 25, 1923, or a delay of over 22 months 
after the death certificate was recetved in central office. 


C-270252: Died November 28, 1921. Death certificate received in 
St. Louis office of the Veterans’ Bureau on June 6, 1922. Case re- 
ferred to board of review of central office February, 1923, and final 
rating was made February 15, 1923. On June 12, 1923, case was 
again referred by compensation and claims division for final rating 
and with the statement that no death certificate was in file, thus two 
errors by the compensation and claims division and unwarranted delay 
on the part of the district authorities as well. 

C-1024443: Died of pulmonary tuberculosis December 20, 1921. 
Death certificate was promptly furnished. Jacket was not referred 
to central office rating section until June 7, 1923, or a delay of about 
one and one-half years. 

C-517752: Discharged from the Army February 19, 1919. Service 
origin disability of right arm. Reenlisted October 15, 1919. Deserted 
October 21, 1919. Surrendered December 15, 1919. Again deserted 
June 15, 1920, and was afterwards carried on the Army rolls as a 
“ deserter at large.” Bureau paid excess compensation to the man of 
82,278.07, and caimant also received section 2 vocational training 
and bureau did not wake up until September, 1923. 

C-363693: Died November 18, 1920, of service connected pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Death certificate received in central office on January 
10, 1921, but case was not referred to medical division until July 23, 
1928, or a delay of 2 years, 6 months, and 13 days after death certifi- 
cute was received in central office. 

873500: Referred to central office rating section by compensa- 
tion and claims division on June 18, 1923, inviting attention to death 
certificate in file. Claimant died November 17, 1920 of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and death certificate was properly forwarded and was in 
file on February 1, 1921, at the time final rating was made. Compen- 
sation, insurance, and dependency brief face in jacket showed that 
payments had been made under the rating of February 1, 1921, but 
compensation and claims division forwarded the case apparently with- 
out consulting any documents in file. 

C-262469: Referred to central office rating section on May 23, 1923, 
with a request that a final rating be made. Such rating was made on 
April 12, 1923 and was approved by board of appeals on April 14, 1923 
and said rating was in the jacket well to the front at the time the 
case was referred by the compensation and claims division. 

C-8T1774: Rated as permanent and total on and after July 31. 
1919, because of certain service connected disabilities. Claimant died 
on January 16, 1921 of lobar pneumonia. Compensation and claims 
division awarded and paid dependency compensation without a rating 
to justify such action and case was not referred again to medical until 
June 4, 1923. 

C-632133: Referred to medical by compensation and claims on 
May 11, 1923. Claimant dead. Jacket referred as a special rush case. 
Claimant enlisted on September 30, 1922. Discharged February 7, 1923. 
No war risk insurance applied for and because of the date of claimant's 
enlistment, he was not properly a beneficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Compensation and elaims should have known this and advised rela. 
tives to communicate with Pension Burean. 

€-17035: Referred to central office rating section on May 6, 1923, 
by compensation and claims, requesting final rating. Final (death) 
rating dated April 26, 1923, and approved by board of appeals on 
April 28, 1923, was in file at the time case was referred, and said final 
rating was the ¢ighteenth paper from the front of the jacket. 

C-689296 : Referred to central office rating section on May 23, 1923, 
by compensation and claims division. There was a letter in the file 
that carried the statement that claimant was killed in September, 
1922, but no death certificate was in the file. Bureau was notified in 
December, 1922, of the death of claimant, but failed to take any meas- 
ures to get the death certificate. They did not even refer the case to 
the medical division until the day as above given. - 

C-337617: Rated on February 3, 1922, permanent and total under 
B on and after November 20, 1920, pulmonary tuberculosis of service 
origin, and entitled to the attendant's allowance of $20 per month from 
December 22, 1920, but the compensation and claims division failed 
to make payments under the authorization for attendant's allowance 
until after the case was rated for the third time; the last rating being 
made July 13, 1923. 

C-1289172: Died July 11, 1922. Death certificate received in com- 
pensation and claims division on July 25, 1922. Case referred to 
central office rating section July 17, 1923, or a delay of approximately 
one year. 

C-217622: Died February 5, 1921. Death certificate received by 
compensation and claims division of central office on October 28, 1922. 
Referred to central office rating section June 18, 1923. Unwarranted 
delay on the part of both district authorities and compensation and 
claims division of central office, 


C-18551: Died May 9, 1919. Final rating was made June 24, 1919, 
and payment of compensation had been made. On June 11, 1923, 
compensation and claims division referred this case requesting final 
rating, the reason for the reference apparently being that the death 
certificate of the father of claimant, who died on February 3, 1923, 
had just been received. An insurance award had also been made 
from date of death. 

C-836129 : Discharged from the Army June 12, 1918. No disability 
noted from time of discharge and no medical record. Claimant died 
June 18, 1918, of pneumonia, and the bureau paid widow an allow- 
ance in the amount of $1,468.50, after claimant was discharged and 
after his death. It is, of course, understood that allotment and 
allowance is only properly payable to the claimant's relatives for the 
period that such claimant is in active service. 

C-188172: Claimant had a general medical disability, service con- 
nected under section 300 of the war risk insurance act and under 
comptroller's decision of September 29, 1923. Claimant's disability was 
also aggravated by the service, Claimant received payment of tem- 
porary total from date of separation from active service to July 1, 
1920. Payments for insurance were also made from February 20, 1919, 
to December 19, 1922, and permanent partial 10 per cent, from 
December, 1922. No such ratings were in the file early in 1922, other 
than a temporary total over part of period and permanent partial for 
the balance—compensation and claims division thus paying excess 
compensation without a medical rating to cover a large part of the 
period. 

C-342931: Compensation and claims division awarded $90 per month 
and paid same from date of claimant's first separation from active 
service to date of second entry into service. The disability was an 
injury to claimant's great toe, which Army authorities stated caused no 
disability at the time of claimant’s discharge. Claimant was rated tem- 
porary partial, 10 per cent, from date of his first separation from 
active service, such rating bearing date of April 8, 1920, but the award 
of temporary total ($90 per month) was made on April 23, 1920. 

C-1123754: Discharged from draft July 10, 1918, because of flat feet 
and synovitis in his right knee. Died January 23, 1923, of Ja grippe. 
Examination of January 13, 1923, gives, among other things, a diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, chronic. On June 21, 1923, case was re- 
ferred to central office rating section by compensation and claims divi- 
sion, asking that case be reviewed and rerated under the provisions 
of public act 542 of the Sixty-serenth Congress. Compensation and 
claims division should have known that claimant could not be consid- 
ered for anything other than a disability incurred or aggravated by 
service in draft, and it goes withont saying that flat feet and synovitis 
in July, 1918, have nothing whatever to do with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, as shown in January, 1923. 

C-273622: Died September 4, 1922. Death certificate received in 
central office September 29, 1922. Case referred to central office rating 
section June 7, 1923, or a total delay of about nine months, 

€-395506 : Died April 18, 1921. Death certificate forwarded to cen- 
tral office June 20, 1921, and apparently recetved the same month. 
Case referred to central office rating section June 6, 1923, or a delay 
of two years. F 

C-682174: Died October 12, 1922. Headquarters office of district 
No. 3 notified of death of claimant on October 14, 1922. Man died in 
Philadelphia General Hospital. Death certificate recefved fn central 
office compensation and claims dfyision on April 20, 1923, but it is 
desired to direct attention to the fact that no claim is made for this 
soldier, although he was examined on September 16, 1922, by a bureau 
physician in Philadelphia, and there was nothing in the file early 
in 1923 to show that the district office made any particular effort to 
secure medical evidence which might serve to connect the man's dis- 
ability with the service. 

C-830460: Died February 15, 1922. Death certificate received in 
San Franciseo office on July 5, 1922. Case file transmitted to central 
office from twelfth district office on April 3, 1923, or practically nine 
months delay in forwarding case. Death cases can not be acted upon 
in the district offices. Insurance feature and dependency pension being 
exclusively the function of the central office. 

€-1065100: Referred to central office rating section on June 7, 
1923, for consideration of death certificate. Final rating dated April 
12, 1923, and approved by the board of appeals on April 14. 1923, was 
already in file and covered the period from date of separation from 
the service to date of death, February 27, 1923, and two death certifi- 
cates were in the file at the time above-mentioned rating was made. 
Compensation and claims division conld easily have discovered the 
facts had they taken the trouble to even casvally glance at the file. 

C-134046: Died February 17, 1921, of pulmonary tuberculosis. Death 
certificate received In central office March 2, 1921. Case referred to 
the central office rating section on July 8, 1923, for rating. Case 
had never before been rated for pulmonary tuberculosis. Thus a 
delay of two years and four months before case was referred for medi- 
eal action. 

€-1292975: Died of serviee- connected pulmonary tuberculosis on 
August 17, 1922. Physician in Oklahoma endeavored from April 5, 
1922, to secure hospitalization for this man, but to no avail, and citi- 
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zens of Hominy, Okla., stated that the authority for hospitalization 
of the claimant came too late and that claimant was practically a 
pauper at the time he died. He was buried at the expense of the 
county and local parties. 

C-447246 ; Received a long course of vocational training. No compen- 
sable disability shown and no compensable rating made. The Adjutant 
General's Office report shows no disability other than dental and Army 
authorities stated (no disability). This is but one of a large number of 
instances where a claimant received vocational training where no voca- 
tional handicap existed, and it is a matter of every-day observation of 
old-time employees of the Veterans’ Bureau that many claimants with 
service-orlgin disabilities that were properly compensable were denied 
compensation and training. 

C-395840: Referred to central office rating section by compensation 
and claims division on May 22, 1923, with a request for final rating, 
A final rating dated April 26, 1923, and approved by the board of 
appeals on April 28, 1923, was in the file well in the front of the 
jacket. 

C-165754: Claimant died on or about November 15, 1921. Case 
was referred to the medical division on September 9, 1921, and again 
on July 17, 1923, but no death certificate was in the file. Rating can 
not be nade without such vital document, and it was the exclusive 
function of the compensation and claims division to secure the death 
certificate, Their action of July, 1923, was but lost motion and only 
served to further delay the case, which had been hanging fire for 
about one and one-half years, 

C-609291 : Died of pulmonary tuberculosis on June 2, 1922. Death 
certificate received in director’s office June 23, 1922. Case referred 
to central office rating section for final rating on June 16, 1923, or 
practically one year after the death certificate had been received in the 
office of the director, and it is believed that these documents were 
supposed to be handled by some sort of special-service section. 

C-466769; Died July 12, 1922, of pulmonary tuberculosis. Death 
certificate received in the director’s office on December 14, 1922. Case 
referred to central office rating section on June 15, 1923, or a delay 
of six months and one day on the part of the special-service section. 

C-186855: Date of separation from Army March 28, 1919. Gassed 
in service. Filed claim March 28, 1919. Committed suicide by shoot- 
ing May 9, 1919. Death certificate received in central office on or 
about June 10, 1919. Case referred to medical division August 26, 
1920, but action on case was again deferred until June 80, 1923, or 
a further delay of approximately three years. Compensation and 
claims division referred case on June 30, 1928, without first securing 
a proper and complete A. G. O. report and further delay was thus 
occasioned, it being then necessary for the medical division to request 
the compensation and claims division to secure the vital A. G. 0. 
report, and in this connection will state that the duty of securing 
A. G. O. reports has been the exclusive function of the compensation 
and claims divisions for the past several years. 

C-234912 : Died June 4, 1919. Death certificate received by compen- 
sation and insurance division of the central office on September 10, 
1919. Case never rated prior to June 28, 1923. Case was not referred 
to central office rating section until June 26, 1923; thus a delay of 
nearly four years after death certificate was received in central office 
before case was referred for rating so that the necessary and proper 
adjustment might be made. 

C-455017; Referred by compensation and claims division to medical 
division on April 27, 1923, inviting attention to a letter from the four- 
teenth district manager dated April 27, 1923, and stating the examina- 
tion report of August 4, 1922, should not have been forwarded, as it 
belonged to a colored man, C-1285794. Compensation and claims divi- 
sion asked that said examination referred to be considered in the case 
C-455017, a white man. The jacket was filled with misfiled mail and 
no action could be taken until such mail was removed. This case will 
Mustrate the carelessness and inefficiency, as is so many times observed, 
as regards the compensation and claims division, district authorities, 
and the central office files section. 

C-628503: Service connected pulmonary tuberculosis, Requested 
hospitalization in October, 1921. Finally received it February 24, 
1922. Died in hospital June 13, 1922. No claim filed, although claim- 
ant was examined by bureau examiner February 23, 1922, and March 
1, 1922. Case was referred to central office rating section on February 
21, 1923, or nearly nine months after the date of his death. This 
case well illustrates the care, interest, and diligence as is many times 
exercised by certain bureau employees. 

C-877184: Claimant had three enlistments. Claimant was paid 
compensation over all the period of the third enlistment. This error 
has been one that has been rather common on the part of certain diyi- 
sions in the bureau. 

C-283302: Drafted July 25, 1918. Discharged August 1, 1918. 
Paid $80 per month for aggravation of tuberculosis from date of dis- 
charge from draft to August 1, 1921, or $2,880. This case is listed 
only as a contrast to the ratings and payments as made in many in- 
stances where a claimant had long Army service and discharge with 
battle-field disabilities, 


C-660638 : Quit work July 12, 1920. Died December 10, 1921, of 
service: connected pulmonary tuberculosis, having filed claim on May 
16, 1921. This claimant was married and had a small child. He re- 
ceived his first bureau check the day before he died, being ill and un- 
able to work from July 12, 1920, to date of his death, December 10, 
1921. . 

C-380093:; Died of pulmonary tuberculosis on September 27, 1920. 
On January 12, 1921, final rating was made and such rating approved 
by board of appeals on January 22, 1921, but on June 21, 1923, com- 
pensation and claims division referred case to central office rating 
section, inviting attention to the fact that there was no recent rating 
in file, but they apparently failed to note there was nothing new in 
the file that would tend to change the former and final opinion dated 
January 12, 1921. 

C-525226: Furlough to the Regular Army Reserve on July 25, 1919, 
this being the date of claimant's separation from active service. But 
claimant was not discharged until June 4, 1920, when compensation 
and claims division made up the award. They only paid claimant 
from date of his discharge or an error of approximately one year in 
the payment of compensation to which claimant was legally entitled. 
Many of these cases have been observed by men who had much bureau 
service. 

C-348899 : Referred to medical division by compensation and claims 
division on May 23, 1923, for an opinion as to attendant’s allowance. 
Said allowance had been approved by board of appeals on February 
7, 1923, and covered a period from October 1, 1921. Such opinion and 
rating was in file when case was referred by compensation and claims 
division on May 23, 1923. 

C-1082599: Referred to central office rating section on May 4, 1923, 
by compensation and claims division, said division requesting final 
rating and inviting attention to the death certificate in file. Said 
death certificate failed to carry name of person deceased and thus no 
action could be taken by medical division. 

C-490466: Referred to medical division on May 1, 1923, inviting 
attention to report of physical examination dated April 6, 1923. 
Claimant died on September 6, 1921, and it is useless to state that it 
is plainly impossible for an examination report of the date of April 
6, 1923, to be in file when the claimant died on September 6, 1921, 
and at the time the case was referred there were two pulmonary 
tuberculosis ratings in the file; said ratings covering period from 
date of separation from the service to date of claimant's death. Dis- 
abilities were held as not of service origin. 

C-435266: Referred to central office rating section by the special 
service on May 29, 1923, requesting that a final death rating be 
given, Such final rating was made on February 2, 1923, and approved 
by the board of appeals on February 20, 1923. Said rating was in file, 
well in front of the jacket, at the time case was referred to special 
service section on May 29, 1923. 

C-512211: Claimant was rated in the third district office on Janu- 
ary 11, 1923, as temporary partial 10 per cent for feeble-mindedness— 
service connected, under section 18 of Public No. 47. 


Mr. ODDIE. The cases as above listed well exemplify the 
lack of efficiency, carelessness, and indifference in handling of 
claims. It is believed that such indifference and inefficiency sus- 
tains the charge that the bureau has not functioned properly in 
the premises and that it can not until a radical change is made 
in method and personnel, promoting worthy and efficient em- 
ployees who in many instances are compelled to serve under 
those responsible for the inefficiencies complained of. 

Regarding the excuses offered for the errors made by the 
central board of appeals, to the effect that the board was so 
overloaded with work and rushed for time that they could not 
give the cases proper consideration: In this connection I wish 
to say that experienced bureau employees state that the central 
office board of appeals was no more pressed for time than 
were other bureau agencies and employees, who found time to 
correct errors and injustices as approved by the board. 

A number of unjust ratings as made by bureau authorities 
are now cited: 


C-472438: On February 2, 1923, central office board of appeals ap- 
proved a rating of temporary total from August 25, 1920, to December 
4, 1922, and permanent total thereafter. On August 25, 1920, claim- 
ant was plainly permanent total because of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
tuberculosis of spine, tuberculosis of left hip, and fistula in ano. The 
board of appeals approved what presumably appears to be an unjust 
rating and under such rating claimant would be required to pay for 
his war risk insurance over all the period up to December 4, 1922, 
when, as a matter of fact, he was hopelessly disabled from August 25, 
1920. 


This same board has approved permanent total ratings over 
a period of several months when there was grave doubt as to 
whether or not disability of a ratable degree was really ex- 
istent. 
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‘C-45257: Spondilitis deformans and empyema, service origin, 11 
operations. ‘Rated in one of the districts ‘as temporary partial 15 per 
cent, which, in the case of a single man, would mean $12 per month 
compensation to a man with a very serious disability. 

Claimant M. A., resident of Georgia. Rated in central office as less 
than 10 per cent, Fistula in ano and pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
will state that the minimum rating for fistula in ano is temporary 
partial 28 per cent, without mentioning clatmant’s pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. Claimant died in hospital 48 days after compensation was dis- 
continued and was permanent total under Regulation 20 at the time 
he was rated at less than 10 per cent. Proper adjustment was finally 
made in this case, but claimant was then dead and had been for a long 
time. 

0440002: Compensation discontinued July 19, 1921, rating being 
less than 10 per cent. Claimant died on November 19, 1921, of 
‘tuberculosis of lungs, meninges, kidneys, spine, and testicles, and just 
before death raving continuously because his compensation had been 
cut off unjustly. 


In speaking of these ratings it is proper to state that most 
of the employees responsible for such ratings are still on 
duty with the bureau. 


C-1218061: Accepted for service August 4, 1917, no defects 
noted. Surgeon's certificate of disability discharge on November 22, 
1917, pes planus, third degree. District refused to allow claimant 
anything, holding that his disability had not been aggravated by 
service. This was a plain case where section 300, war risk insurance 
act, applies, as well as a comptroller’s decision of September 29, 1923, 
“and service aggravation of claimant's disability was also plainly 
shown. 

C-1208089: The central office board of appeals approved a 
rating to the effect that claimant's disability of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis was not service ‘connected. Claimant was discharged 
January 28, 1919, active pulmonary tuberculosis shown on May 19, 
1919, and he died May 17, 1922. Case was again rated according to 
the law and facts on April 6, 1923, as service connected, but claim- 
ant bad been dead nearly a year. 

272021: Declared unfit for duty by the Army authorities from 
April 2, 1919, because of valvular heart disease, chronic, rheumatism. 
Claimant never worked a day after and died June 15, 1921. The 
original ratings were as follows: Temporary partial, $34 per cent, 
66% per cent, 50 per cent, and temporary total. Claimant was 
plainly a permanent total from April 2, 1919, and was later so 
rated, but claimant had been dead for nearly a year at the time 
the proper rating was made, and had the proper adjustment been 
made in claimant's lifetime, it might have added much to his physical 
comfort and peace of mind. 

C-186600: Examination report of October 8, 1921, gave a diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, chronic, active, pale, nutrition prognosis 
poor, hospital care advised, not able to resume pre-war occupation 
and vocational training not advisable. Rated as temporary partial 
20 per cent from October 8, 1921, to March 24, 1922. Claimant died 
April 26, 1928, and proper adjustment of case was not made in his 
lifetime. Very, very large number of similar cases can be found 
in the bureau files. 

O-776394: Enlisted in the Navy August 28, 1917. Placed in 
naval hospital, Fort Lyon, Colo, April 8, 1921. Discharged from 
service August 9, 1921. Pulmonary tuberculosis upper two-thirds 
right lung; upper lobe, left lung. Died February 14, 1923. Rated 
in district February 20, 1923, as temporary total from date of dis- 
charge and the statement made “not permanent total at this time.” 
Notice of claimant's death was received at the district office on 
February 17, 1923. They thus had knowledge of claimant's death 
three days before rating was made, Central office board of review in 
the spring of 1923 upheld the district opinion and rated man as 
temporary total from date of discharge to date of death, although 
the examination report January 19, 1922, shows “infiltration of both 
upper lebes and upper portions of both lower lobes.” Claimant was 
thus permanent total under regulation 20 prior to the date of his 
death. 

C-409587: Rated In central office on January 21, 1922, as not per- 
manent and total, and rated claimant as temporary total, thus cost- 
ing the man $20 per month compensation, and if he had war-risk 
insurance it would be necessary for him to pay ‘his insurance pre- 
miums under the temporary total rating. Examination report of 
November 15, 1921, showed claimant was suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis and tuberculosis right hip joint, confined to the house, 
and could only get about with the aid of crutches. 

C-279209 : Gunshot wound in service, osteomyelitis, and later pul- 
monary tuberculosis developed. Claimant hospitalized September 6, 
1921, many letters being written requesting that temporary total be 
allowed, but such rating was not made until November 9, 1922, or 
over 14 months after claimant entered hospital for the last time, the 
date of his death being March 24, 1923. 
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C-255926: Rating permanent and total under e“ on and after 
date of separation from active service, pulmonary tuberculosis and 
tuberculosis of spine. On November 12, 1821, a medical man who 
served over a long period on the medical board of review and central 
office board of appeals rated claimant as not permanent and total under 
“b” and gave a rating of temporary total from September 29, 1921. 
Claimant was clearly permanent and total under regulation 20-B 
for pulmonary ‘tuberculosis alone on and after June 8, 1921, and 
was so rated by ‘three referees on June 18, 1923. Claimant died Feb- 
ruary 10, 1923; paraplegia (paralysis lower extremities) from June 
5, 1922, as well as suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis and tuber- 
culosis of spine. The medica] officer making this rating is believed 
to be still on duty in the central office, and it is not believed that 
he had any Army or Navy service Guring the late war. 

0-824662 : Bedridden practically all of the time since September 5, 
1920, although he was not discharged until February 10, 1921—medi- 
cal-survey discharge from Nayy—his first rating being temporary par- 
tial 40 per cent from date of separation from active service to April 
2, 1921, and temporary total thereafter, and with the statement that 
future rating would depend upon hospitalization of claimant, Claim- 
ant was plainly permanent and total from September 5, 1920, and was 
so rated by two ex-service referees on May 10, 1023. 

C-589199: Died November 29, 1921, of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
Diagnosis was made by bureau examiner as bronchitis, chronic. 
Rated on December 28, 1921, but no money received by claimant 
during his lifetime, relatives, of course, receiving the benefit. Very, 
very large number of similar cases in the bureau files. 

1098713: Claimant referred to the bureau December, 1920; exam- 
ined and diagnosis of existing disabilities made. No further attention 
paid to case until September, 1922, Again left to slumber until Febru- 
ary, 1924, when claimant was finally referred for examination and 
case rated on March 25, 1924, 

C-1085453: Discharged medical survey on either July 23, 1921, or 
August 1, 1921 (contradictory dates in file because of fracture of leg 
report). Examination report of August 13, 1921, shows pes planus, 
bilateral, in addition to other disabilities. Service connection for the 
pes planus was denied by the district and also later by the central 
office board of appeals on March 8, 1924, such disallowance being for 
a surgical disability, which usually takes quite some time for devel- 
opment, and such disability was shown to be existent within three 
weeks of the date of claimant’s discharge. 

C-1097945: Rated on December 18, 1923, as temporary partial 15 
per cent. Claimant had pes planus severe and osteoarthritis, right foot 
and ankle. Claimant compelled to use crutches since September 27, 
1928, and could not stand on feet. Case was given what a medical 
man would consider a minimum rating on February 15, 1924, but such 
rating was protested by the chief of section over fhe period from 
date of separation from active service to September 25, 1923, and the 
rating was changed by the referee back to the old temporary partial 
15 per cent under the order of the chief of section, the referee having 
given temporary partial 25 per cent from date of separation from 
active service to September 25, 1923. 

C-293290 (8): Rated by neuro-psychiatric bureau specialist on 
March 17, 1920, May 8, 1920, and May 12, 1920, as permanent and 
total from date of separation from active service to date of death, Octo- 
ber 3, 1919. (Insanity.) Claimant discharged from service July 8, 1919, 
Cause of death, suicide. On November 18, 1921, a nonservice referee 
rated claimant's disability as nonservice connected, and declared said 
claimant to be permanent and total from date of death only for in- 
surance purposes. On April 21, 1922, three referees restored the 
original rating as made in the spring of 1920. The point in cases 
such as this appears to be that certain officials in the central office are 
rather prone to hold any element of doubt against the claimant rather 
than in his favor. 


As reverse of the case above referred to, I call attention to 
\C-621867. Claimant carried the basic rating of 10 per cent for 
the neuro-psychiatric condition. On December 6, 1922, central 
office board of appeals approved rating of temporary total, 
while claimant was in hospital, and at the time said rating 
was made there was on file a letter dated August 24, 1922, to 
the effect that claimant was discharged from bureau hospital 
on August 24, 1922, and there was also a Form 612, dated 
September 7, 1922, giving the same information as to date of 
claimant’s discharge from hospital. Payments of $100 per 
month were continued until November 1, 1923, when a medical 
referee brought the case to the attention of compensation and 
claims division. Because of the error made by the central 
office board of appeals and the compensation and claims divi- 


sion, there was an overpayment of approximately $1,350. 


©-196184: Claimant in hospital from January 9, 1924, to February 
18, 1924, for treatment of an irritated amputation stump, left thigh, 
sald amputation being service connected. Last examination report 
February 11, 1924. On March 8, 1924, central office board of appeals 
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considered this case, and the report of February 11, 1924, was on file 
that date. They noted it but failed to give the claimant his tem- 
porary total to which he was legally entitled over the period re- 
ferred to. 

C-385502: Acquired pulmonary tuberculosis in service. A certain 
nonservice referee reduced rating of permanent total “c” to a tem- 
porary partial 10 per cent from September 7, 1921, and such rating 
approved by central office board of appeals. On April 10, 1922, two 
referees overturned the above-mentioned rating and properly rated 
claimant as temporary total from September 7, 1921. The point in 
cases such as this is the spirit shown in rating cases by certain 
officials and their continuance in employment in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; and even granting that their qualities and abilities 
were such that they were worthy of further employment, it is believed 
that most people would be Inclined to believe that they should be 
placed in some other service than that of rating serious disabilities, 


As a contrast to the above, attention is called to C-357,759. 
Rated by certain prominent officials in the central office in 
October, 1922, on approval of the board of appeals, as tempo- 
rary partial 25 per cent from date of discharge. Arthritis, toes 
and fingers, that was not particularly noticeable to anyone who 
came in contact with this claimant, who was a bureau employee, 
and it is believed that the major portion of the 25 per cent was 
given for obesity, which most people would hardly believe to be 
a very serious service-connected disability. 

As an example of how many times certain non-World War 
officials were inclined to put all element of doubt against the 
claimant, I refer to C-503872. This claimant suffered from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, chronic, pleurisy—service—positive 
sputum shown, and with certain other noncompensable disa- 
bilities contracted after claimant's discharge. A layman, who 
had no World War service, referred case back with suggestion 
that claimant’s disability might be all due to the noncompen- 
sable disabilities as above refered to. 


C-819715. Rating of temporary total by board of appeals on Novem- 
ber 22, 1921. On November 27, 1922, same board approved a rating of 
permanent and total on and after September 1, 1922. On January 23, 
1923, same board approved a rating of permanent and total under 20 B 
on and after July 26, 1921. On March 8, 1923, same board approved a 
rating of permanent and total under 20 B on and after January 21, 1920. 
No essential evidence received between periods that would tend to 
change rating. Thus four different ratings of the board of appeals 
on essentially the same evidence. 

C-276668: A rating of temporary and partial 10 per cent from 
July 18, 1923, for cardiac disease was protested by compensation and 
claims division on August 18, 1923. District board of appeals on 
September 13, 1923, rated claimant as less than 10 per cent. An ex- 
amination as made on January 23, 1924, led to the giving of the rating 
of permanent partial 20 per cent for claimant's service-connected heart 
disease. 

C-221727: Never rated until March, 1924, although he was dis- 
charged from the service on June 15, 1919, because of the serious 
N. P. disability. A referee, who is now chief of an important section, 
handled the case on October 24, 1919, but failed to rate. Statement is 
in file to the effect that he confirmed an opinion of August 29, 1919, 
which was not a rating but referred to an examination of the claimant. 

C-255231: Claimant was easily a permanent and total under B 
from date of separation from the service because of a serious N. P. 
disability of service origin. On December 10, 1921, a certain referee 
who is still in the central office reduced claimant’s rating to temporary 
partial 75 per cent, and under such rating claimant would have to 
pay his war-risk insurance premiums and would have an inadequate 
sum on which to exist. 

C-1126174: Bureau employee. Rated by referee now on central 
office board of appeals for bronchitis, chronic, and the service connec- 
tion given as section 18, public, 47. Rating and service connection 
approved by board of appeals on March 21, 1923. The point in this 
case is that the disability mentioned could not be legally connected 
under said section 18, public, 47. 


Reference is made to a case which fully illustrates how cer- 
tain bureau examiners fail to discover the real disability of 
the claimant, and such reports as a rule bring about a marked 
reduction or a total loss of any compensation that claimant 
may have previously drawn. O©O-214034, multiple gunshot 
wound of service origin, producing a marked disability. Claim- 
ant was rated as temporary total from April 29, 1921, by cen- 
tral office board of appeals, their approval bearing date of 
February 9, 1922. On June 2, 1922, a bureau examiner exam- 
ined claimant and reported “nonorthopedic at this time.” 
The examination of September 5, 1922, as made by a bureau 
examiner in New York City, gave decided orthopedic findings, 
as had the previous reports as made by a bureau examiner 
prior to June 2, 1922, 


C-1026534: Rating of permanent and total under B from April 1, 
1919, to date of death, February 8, 1922, was approved by the central 
office board of appeals on March 31, 1922, for pulmonary tuberculosis, 
chronic, and a statement made that such disability was not due to 


service and the rating given for insurance purposes only. Claimant 
discharged from the Army on February 8, 1919, and was declared 
Permanent and total as of a date 52 days later, but not of service 
origin or connection, This rating was either a gross error or else a 
gross injustice. 

C-21378: Discharged from the Army on an 8. C. D. on April 10, 
1918, because of pulmonary tuberculosis. All hospital and other 
examination reports in file show pulmonary tuberculosis or tuberculo- 
sis of the spine and psosas abscess, except an examination as made 
by the bureau examiners on January 4, 1923, who made a diagnosis 
that “no pathology shown.” An examination was made on Febuary 
13, 1923, or about six weeks later, at one of the bureau hospitals, 
giving a diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, chronic and active, of 
practically all lobes, both lungs, and cavitation upper lobe right lungs 
also tuberculosis of spine, This is but a sample of a large number 
of cases where a claimant is, at times, made to appear as receiving 
unwarranted assistance from the bureau. 

C-272216: Rated on August 14, 1923, as temporary partial 25 per 
cent from July 17, 1923. Claimant's disability was the result of a 
compound fracture of both bones of both legs with partial ankylosis 
of right ankle joint and with considerable atrophy of right thigh and 
right leg. Claimant walks with a marked limp. Compensation and 
claims division protested the rating as excessive, and a referee was 
compelled to reduce the rating to temporary partial 15 per cent. 

C-378647 : A rating of temporary partial 30 per cent from December 
12, 1921, was made on September 11, 1923, although claimant was 
clearly permanent and total under the rating schedule since August 
23, 1923. 

C-276963: Rated on July 20, 1921, by a member of the central 
office board of appeals as “ evidence insufficient to connect disability 
with service pending additional evidence requested this day (pleurisy).” 
At the time said rating was made there was an A. G. O. report dated 
April 10, 1921, in file showing the claimant received the C. D. D. on 
August 8, 1919, because of pleurisy (chronic, fibrous), line of duty, 25 
per cent. r 

C-821249: Rated by central office board in July, 1921, as permanent 
and total under B. on and after date of separation from active service. 
On February 13, 1923, an erroneous rating of permanent and total 
under B. on and after July 19, 1921, was made, and this erroneous 
rating was approved by board of appeals on March 2, 1923. 

C-367422: Rated as permanent and total, C from September 28, 
1920. On November 18, 1921, a prominent member of the central office 
board stated that claimant was not permanent and total under B, 
but that he was temporary total from October 13, 1921. Claimant 
died on December 22, 1921, of pulmonary tuberculosis, or 84 days 
after the physician had declared that claimant was not permanent 
and total. The examination report of October 13, 1921, showed pul- 
monary tuberculosis, chronic, advanced, active. This is but one of 
many instances where claimants were refused a permanent and total 
rating and who died shortly afterwards. 

C-328878: Rated on April 19, 1924, as permanent partial 15 per 
cent from March 31, 1924. Residuals of empyema, claimant having 
a damaged lung and thickened pleura, which he will; of necessity, 
carry to his grave, and, in the minds of most people, is. rather a 
serious disability, but a responsible official protested the rating, stat- 
ing that, in his opinion, claimant should be rated as less than 10 
per cent. 

C-774665: Rated on September 23, 1921, as “waiting additional 
medical evidence to ascertain if disability comes under the provisions 
of section 18 of public 47.” There were two Adjutant General's 
Office reports in the file at the time the rating was made, and both 
showed that claimant received an S. C. D. on February 15, 1918, 
because of pulmonary tuberculosis and that claimant was 25 per 
cent disabled at the time of his discharge. A very large number 
of such cases may be found in the bureau files, 

C-553702: When file was handled on May 14, 1924, the last rating 
was one dated April 12, 1923. Claimant entered hospital on -August 
10, 1923, for a service connected disability and remained there until 
December 5, 1923, undergoing a reamputation of left leg at a higher 
level, thus entitling him to a higher rating; also entitling him to a 
temporary total from August 10, 1923, to December 5, 1923. ‘The 
examination reports of August 10, 1923, and December 5, 1923, and 
Forms 612, dated August 20, 1923, and December 14, 1923, were 
neither referred to medical rating section until May, 1924. This 
is a sample of the Indifferent action and unwarranted delay that is 
still prevalent within the bureau. 

C-200628; Claimant's service origin disability under the rating 
schedule requires a minimum of permanent partial 20 per cent, 
Rated by two different referees on different dates, a temporary par- 
tial 10 per cent, claimant receiving $8 per month instead of $20, to 
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which he was legally entitled. The rating of February 21, 1923, was 
made long after the approval of the official rating schedule. 

C-418185: Rated on June 28, 1922, and a certain surgical dis- 
ability was stated as not due to service, and at the time said rating 
was made there was an A. G. O. report in the file dated June 17, 1920, 
which showed that said surgical disability was of service origin and in 
line of duty. 

C-352229: This is a case where a chief of section held that a claim- 
ant's service connected right inguinal hernia must be held as of less 
than 10 per cent degree and not entitled to temporary total for hos- 
pital care while undergoing surgical treatment for hernia as men- 
tioned. It was reported in the hearings of the select committee that 
this chief of section received a rating of 35 per cent permanent and 
partial, or $35 per month, for the operative result for cure of hernia. 
Said rating will allow the said officer to retire if the Bursum bill for 
the relief of emergency officers becomes a law. The case of another 
bureau employee—C-531336—an ex-officer, carries a rating of perma- 
nent partial 30 per cent for certain disabilities that were grouped and 
a flat rating of 30 per cent given. In the case of another bureau em- 
ployee this ex-officer, then on the board of appeals, signed an opinion 
to the effect that disabilities could not be grouped and the permanent 
and partial rating of a compensable degree given. 

C-627706: Medical survey discharge from the Navy, March 3, 1922. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis, chronic, disability stated to be 100 per cent. 
Was carried as temporary total from date of separation from the serv- 
ice until such time as a prominent official of the bureau ordered rating 
reduced to temporary partial 50 per cent from December 18, 1922, date 
of examination report. In said report the examiner stated that claim- 
ant was poorly developed and poorly nourished, voice hardly audible, 
rapid pulse, pulmonary tuberculosis, advanced, and tuberculosis of 
larynx; statement made that claimant was not able to resume his pre- 
war occupation and vocational training not feasible. Claimant died on 
February 13, 1923, of his T. B. disability, or less than two months 
after a prominent official had ordered cut which was made in a rating 
dated February 2, 1923. 


There were quite a large number of these cases where claim- 
‘ants were almost moribund and whose ratings were reduced to 
a point ranging from temporary partial 10 per cent to a tempo- 
rary partial 50 per cent on the recommendation or order of 
said prominent official, who is still in the bureau, and it is be- 
lieved that several of these claimants were in fact dead at the 
time the reduced rating was made in the central office. 

A number of these cases were brought out in the hearings of 
the Senate committee investigating the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
at least one of the cases, C-6537382, was brought to the attention 
of the director, who referred it to the official giving the order 
for the cut, this officer defending his action in a written memo- 
randum, which was a recommendation or order that claimant be 
rated temporary partial, 25 per cent. Although claimant was 
in fact dead, because of pulmonary tuberculosis and diabetis, 
mellitus, at the time the officer defended his order of rating. It 
is reported that the officer responsible for the unjust ratings as 
referred to is still on duty with the bureau at a very large 
salary. 

C-363312: Reduced to less than 10 per cent from November 20, 1920. 
All kinds of pathology in chest, and claimant should have continued to 
receive rating as originally made—temporary partial, 55 per cent, 

C-528982: Bronchitis, chronic, severe, due to chlorine gas in service. 
Rated as less than 10 per cent. ‘The referee making this rating may 
have believed, as is sometimes announced by certain parties, that gas 
causes no disability of consequence but possibly it might be considered 
as beneficial; and were this view to be accepted or followed, many of 
these men who were gassed could reasonably be held as owing the Gov- 
ernment money for their rare experience on the battle fields of France. 
Contrast the last-named case, C-220924. Three days’ service in draft 
where claimant received a payment of $1,920. 

C-295802: Properly rated as permanent and total from March 27, 
1919. Said rating being made on May 11, 1922, setting aside a rating 
made July 14, 1921, by an official now on the central office board of 
appeals and who having rated the claimant as temporary and partial, 
25 per cent, from the date of claimant's discharge from St. Elizabeths. 


There is an enormous number of similar cases now in the files, 
but it is unnecessary to tabulate further cases in order to prove 
past and present functioning of the bureau along certain lines; 
and regardless of the fact as to whether or not these ratings, 
errors, and injustices were later corrected, it is still a fact that 
practically all of the employees concerned are still on duty in 
some part of the bureau. Reference is made to a letter received 
in the fourth district office on April 14, 1924, from the director, 
stating that said letter was a confirmation of a telegram from 
the director dated April 11, 1924. If the director in fact sent a 
telegram to the fourth district manager, it would only have to 
travel from the tenth floor of the Arlington Building to the 
second floor of the same building and would thus tend to prove 


that there has been little improvement, if any, in office proce- 
dure and inefficiency since the days of the previous directors. 

I now offer certain cases which bring out injustices, ineffi- 
genea and inconsistencies as applying to certain bureau 
activities: 


C-1126267; This claimant was a bureau employee at one of the 
bureau hospitals. Rated at the district office as temporary par- 
tial, 10 per cent, from date of separation from active service to 
March 27, 1922; temporary total from March 27, 1922. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis, chronic. Connected with service with affidavits. Diag- 
nosis of pulmonary tuberculosis was not especially well established in 
view of certain conditions as existent. An examination report of 
March 27, 1922, giving a statement clearly typed to the effect that 
claimant was admitted to hospital under the date as mentioned for 
examination only, and that he was discharged from hospital on March 
29, 1922. It is believed that there is an overpayment of compensation 
in this case of over $1,000. Attention is especially invited to the fact 
that claimant was drawing a salary as a bureau employee, and that 
he was paid a temporary total over a long period, although he was in 
the hospital for three days for examination only, : 


Two cases are now cited to show how certain influential 
claimants received every attention, while others who were pos- 
sibly not in as good favor of the bureau received but little: 


C-1027108 : This claimant was at one time an important official of 
the bureau, being discharged from the Army on February 4, 1919, 
receiving an adequate rating for his service disability under the cir- 
cumstances that obtained. Because of the fact that this claimant 
was thoroughly familiar with the bureau procedure, he should have 
known that the law requires that claimant be hospitalized at bureau 
hospitals wherever possible. It appears that he was hospitalized in a 
private institution and bills covering hospital care, special day and 
night nurse, X ray, telephone calls, and burial expenses to the amount 
of about $2,150 were paid, the limitation of bureau regulations being 
waived by important officials on June 10, 1922, and on February 8, 
1923. It is further believed that bills to the amount of $1,600 were 
submitted, but as to whether or not payment was made on these latter 
bills is not known. 

C-219546: An important ex-official of one of the important ex-service 
organizations, This claimant suffered from severe gunshot wounds in 
the service. Cheek, neck, right side, right shoulder, left chest, left 
upper forearm; foreign body retained with draining sinus in neck on 
September 19, 1922. Operated upon by private surgeon, X ray, and 
hospital bilis approximating about $400. District would not pay such 
bills without central-office authority. The first decision made was that 
authority should be given for the payment of this small bill, but an 
important official, who is believed to be nonservice, held up the author- 
ity and wrote a memorandum to the effect that bill should not be paid. 
Memorandum bore date of November 23, 1922. On November 24, 1922, 
a subordinate wrote a letter, as per order, disallowing claim. On De- 
cember 1, 1922, the then executive officer of the bureau, who was a 
physician and who is now in command of a hospital in the West, sent 
a pencil memorandum to the assistant director im charge of the medi- 
cal division stating, “the director says to authorize this.“ 


It is believed that this claimant at one time criticized the 
bureau rather severely in regard to certain hospitalization 
facilities for bureau beneficiaries. It may be possible that this 
fact may have had some possible influence in first disallowing 
this claim for reimbursement. 


C-374903 ; This man at one time occupied an important position in 
the bureau, and was rated and paid under a substantial rating for 
a foot disability. Connected with the service by affidavits. On one of 
these affidavits, dated April 9, 1920, it was stated that claimant was 
unable to participate in certain of the indoor dances that were held 
in France. 


In the hearing of the Select Committee on Investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, United States Senate, volume 1, page 269, 
the statement is made that the use of certain tags on files 
had been discontinued, and further statement was made that 
the director would have no more special action, but that cases 
should be taken in certain order—emergency cases, and so 
forth—and in that way he would take on his shoulders re- 
sponsibility of pressure from political influence, 

In this connection, we will refer to C_1096747, referred by 
the director, “ Special,” on November 3, 1923. Letter bore the 
director's signature and case had attached a red and also a blue 
ticket marked “Congressional” and “Expedite action is re- 
quested.” Disability in this case could not be connected with 
service under provisions of the existing law by the ordinary 
officials of the bureau although it is believed that it might 
be possible that the director could connect claimant’s disability 
with service as a matter of policy, and if he was convinced of 
the justice of the case and of the sufficiency of the evidence. 
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C-1093368: Claimant rated as less than 10 per cent on May 15, 1923. 
Minor respiratory disability; had been given seryice connection by 
amdavits. On November 15, 1923, the director sent a special-delivery 
letter to the district manager, said letter being received on November 
16, 1923, and case was rated by the district board of appeals on 
November 17, 1923, and thus did not follow the routine as a non- 
emergency Case. 

C-—286209: Rated on September 22, 1919, as temporary partial, 50 
per cent, from date of separation from active service to date claimant 
entered hospital, and temporary total thereafter. The referee who 
made the original rating erased the original entry “tempoary partial, 
50 per cent,” and made it “ temporary total from date of release from 
active duty.” The rating bears a red-pencil notation: “Special, 
Assistant Secretary Shouse.” There is also a letter from a prominent 
Senator in file. Claimant was released from active duty on January 14, 
1919, and had no respiratory disability in service. Claimant claimed 
that disability began the latter part of March, 1919, and he was 
thus rated and paid as a temporary total disability for quite some time 
before he eyen claimed that the disability began. 


The referee making the rating, as referred to above, has 
received a substantial promotion during the incumbency of the 
present director, and now holds a very important position in 
the bureau, and it is believed that said referee had no military 
or naval service of any description. 


C-1098666: Was plainly shown to be permanent and total on the 
only examination report in file, said report bearing date of January 
81, 1924, said report being made by a single examiner, and, under 
orders promulgated by the director, such cases could not be referred 
without an examination as made by a board of three, and such ex- 
amination was requested, but before same was accomplished claim- 
ant was reported dead. While it is true that some way will be found 
to rate this case, it is also true that claimant, if dead, will not re- 
celve the benefit to which he might have been entitled under perma- 
nent and total rating; but, such payments, if any, will of necessity go 
to sald claimant's relatives. 


Some improvement has been noted in the bureau as regards 
reduction in the number of examinations as requested by the 
bureau of ‘beneficiaries; but, even yet, frequent examinations 
are rather a common occurrence, as in the case of 0-254259, 
claimant being examined on June 19, 1923, July 16, 1923, and 
September 4, 1923, or three times in less than three months. 

The following case illustrates how certain claimants who are 
considered to have scant influence receive what many would 
consider rather harsh and unwarranted treatment from bureau 
Officials : 


C-373422; This claimant was a colored man who had not received 
the benefits of extensive education and the proof and evidence as 
offered by him were not full and satisfactory. In fact, it was hard to 
determine the exact nature of his pulmonary disability, as evidenced 
from date of discharge to early in 1922, when the case was rated by 
the medical board of review and the central office board of appeals. 
Said rating granted compensation over certain periods from the date 
of his discharge. The claimant being a temporary resident of the 
fourth district had his ease first rated in the fourth district, and 
the decision was adverse. He ‘exercised his legal right of appeal 
to the central office boards where ‘the district decision was set 
aside und a compensable rating given. As soon as the result be- 
came known in the district, four prominent officials of said district 
protested the rating and three of the officials, as mentioned, came to 
the acting chairman of the board of review, arguing with said official 
that compensable rating and service connection should not be given, 
and, after a few moments of argument, the rating as approved by the 
central office board of appeals was removed from the jacket, torn up, 
and thrown into the waste basket; such an action destroying an inr- 
portant official document on which the bureau was legally obligated to 
pay the claimant the proper amount under the rating. 


‘This case had been sent to the director's office prior to the 
time that it was returned to the medical division, where the 
rating was destroyed, Certain parties attached to the director's 
staff interested themselves In the matter, and the rating as 
retrieved from the wastebasket was retyped and submitted to 
the board of review and sustained by a majority opinion of 
that board. It was also submitted to the board of consultants 
and ‘the chief consultant of the medical division, and all of 
these ‘parties upheld the rating, and the actual payment was 
finally made to the beneficiary in question. The director of 
the bureau was fully advised as to all the facts in this case 
in July, 1923, and personally received the mutilated rating, 
which had been preserved and was turned over to him when 
he expressed a desire that such a return be made. 

It is stated that two of the five officials referred to above 


as ‘improperly interfering with claimant's right of appeal have 
resigned from the bureau, but that the other three, including 
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the one who destroyed the rating, are still on the ‘bureau pay 
roll in important ‘positions, 

Reference is again made to certain delinquencies of the com- 
pensation and claims division, as regards The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office reports it being an exclusive function of said com- 
pensation and claims division to secure such reports, and a 
rating can not be properly made and no case should be referred 
to the medical division without first attaching the vital docu- 
ment as received from either The Adjutant General of the 
Army or from the Navy Department, whichever applies, de- 
pending whether or not claimant served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps. But it has been a very common practica 
for the compensation and claims division ‘to refer cases with- 
out such reports, causing lost ‘motion, useless waste of time, 
delays the ‘handling of each and every case as so referred, and 
slows up other cases in which all documents are on file. 

A few of the many, many hundreds referred without the 
vital Army or Navy records are as follows: 

C-632710 : Referred on May 31, 1923. No Adjutant General's office 
report; no examination or formal claim for compensation In file (Form 
526). Claimant died on December 3, 1920. 

C-632609: Referred on May 12, 1923. Death case, 

C-631108: Referred on May 18, 1923. Claimant died January 24, 
1922. 

C-631692 : 

C-631365: 

C-632997: 

C-633259 : 

C-638431 ; 
1918. 

0-632675: 


Referred on April 20, 1923. 

Referred on April 14, 1923. 

Referred on June 19, 1923. 

Referred on July 2, 1923. 

Referred on July 6, 1923. Claimant dled October 14, 


Referred on May 8, 1923. 
C-632226; Referred on May 14, 1923. 
C-032729: Referred on June 14, 1923. 


The above mentioned are but a very small percentage of cuses 
referred to the medical division without Adjutant General's 
office reports. i 

A brief reference is now made to the ‘inefficient filing system 
in effect In the bureau. Files of ‘bureau beneficiaries vary 
from those of a few sheets In size to many that are as large 
or larger than an ‘unabridged dictionary. These latter-named 
jackets contain ‘thousands of documents, and there is no pre- 
tense of filing papers in Sequence. Most of the files have papers 
placed face up, some face down, and many bottom side up, the 
latest additions being placed in the rear and center of the 
jacket and the oldest in the front. This makes the proper 
handling of the case almost Impossible. 

A very large number of these papers could be well filed in 
a dead or inactive file, as in many instances there are from 
three to six copies of papers, many of which are not vital for 
handling a case at this time, referring, as many of them do, to a 
course of training that may have been finished three an four 
years ago and a large volume of correspondence that has no 
particular ‘bearing on the questions now brought up for settle- 
ment or adjudication, 

In addition to the jumbling of the files many of them con- 
tain misfiled mail, and it is a very common occurrence, even at 
this late date, to find the papers pertaining to two or more 
claimants within the same file. Cases have been observed 
where papers of 8 and 10 claimants were jumbled together in 
one mass, and it is obvious that no proper adjudication -could 
be made until the papers were properly separated and refiled. 
Because of the continued jam and rush and urge for speed in 
the bureau many times actions have been taken on such mis- 
filed mail, with the result that one claimant might receive 
excess compensation and another receive little or none at all 
over a long period, until the papers were separated and reas- 
sembled in their proper jackets. The following are illustrative 
cases: 


C-172338: This ense was referred to the chief of the filing section 
three different times for removal of misfiled mail. The jacket contained 
mail from three different claimants, one of whom is dead; another was 
discharged from draft on August 26, 1918, mental case; and another 
was discharged from the Navy on January 12, 1922, this last claimant 
being alive on the date the file was handled, 


Certain vital documents, physicians’ statements, death certifi- 
cates, and certain letters as pertaining to 806133, who died on 
October 10, 1921, were misfiled in the jacket of another claim- 
ant, and the vital papers above referred to were not sent to 
the central office rating section until June 7, 1923, at which 
time the proper rating was made. The claimant had been dead 
for nearly two years. 


C-378359: Referred to the board of review on April 7, 1928, by an 
employee of the special service section for a review of | previous ratings. 
The case jacket contained a large amount of misfiled mail, and no 
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rating could be made until such misfiled mail was removed, This 
case exemplifies carelessness and inefficiency not only on the part of 
the filing section but that of the special service section as well, causing 
loss of time, lost motion, useless expense, and unnecessary delay in 
handling the bureau's business. 


The following will show how the insurance division func- 
tions, or fails to function, in certain cases: 


C-130978: Rated on May 28, 1921, as permanent and total (e) on 
and “after date of separation from active service. On November 23, 
1921, the board of review and the board of appeals declared that the 
evidence did not warrant a permanent and total (b), and the comp- 
troller having ruled in July, 1921, (e) ratings illegal, further payments 
of insurance on permanent and total compensation should not have 
continued, but in this instance and in spite of the rating of Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, full compensation and insurance payments were made 
and were only stopped in the midsummer of 1923 on a stop-payment 
notice dated May 7, 1923, because of claimant's failure to cooperate. 

C-629456: The claimant died in service September 25, 1922, and had 
not made the necessary allotments from his pay for his war-risk insur- 
ance during the last four months of his life. In spite of this it appears 
that the insurance diyision made an award in several payments and 
now asks for a refund. The claimant was not shown to have been 
permanent and total under b“ any time prior to the date of his 
death, he haying died of pneumonia and acute dilatation of the stomach. 

The case of C-666869 is believed to haye been referred to in testi- 
mony before the select Senate committee, said case being where a 
claimant had lapsed or canceled his insurance over a long period and 
reinstatement of his policy and payment thereunder made after two 
officers had appended their initials to a slip carrying the information 
that it might have been possible for claimant to have been permanent 
and total from the date the policy lapsed or was canceled. 

C-133620 : Claimant died in service January 18, 1919. The bureau 
paid war-risk insurance to the amount of $1,576.61, although the man 
had never applied for any war-risk insurance. The insurance payments 
were made to the man’s mother, whose dependency allowance (from 
September 3, 1921) was being withheld in an effort to retrieve some of 
the money paid through error on the part of the bureau. The mother 
aboye referred to was 64 years of age in 1921, and was not in the best 
physical condition to make her own livelihood without the aid furnished 
by the dependency allowance that was being withheld. 

C-848152: Discharged from the first enlistment in the Army June 
7, 1919. Claimant reenlisted the next day, but never authorized de- 
ductions from his pay during the second enlistment, and his former 
policy lapsed from nonpayment of premiums on July 1, 1919. The 
insurance division made an award on a permanent and total rating 
on November 9, 1919, paid $327.75, and then asked the soldier for a 
refund. The claimant died May 19, 1920, but the evidence fails to 
show that he had any disability at the time of his first discharge on 
June 7, 1919. 

C-603076: Rated as permanent and total from September 24, 1921, 
thus preventing the reinstatement of the claimant's war-risk insurance, 
the referees making the rating and taking as their authority the 
penciled notation: “Date of last-mentioned report in jacket is Sep- 
tember 24, 1921.” The application for reinstatement as made by the 
claimant November 30, 1921, and another, April 15, 1922, failed to 
carry sufficient data to declare claimant permanent and total under 
regulation No. 20, when the claimant was rated by three referees on 
June 22, 1922, as not permanent and total under regulation No. 20. 
It may be possible that the claimant reinstated his insurance under 
the last rating, but his rating such as the one above referred to causes 
great dissatisfaction on the part of bureau beneficiaries, many appear- 
ing to believe that as soon as they apply for reinstatement of their 
war-risk insurance they are immediately declared permanent and total 
so as to prevent such reinstatement and others appearing to believe 
that where they are not applying for reinstatement where they ask for 
permanent and total compensation insurance, their policy then being 
in force and they seem to think it is necessary to have one foot in 
the grave before the bureau authorities will give them a rating to 
which they believe they are entitled under the law and their contract 
of insurance with the Government. s 


One case is cited to show how many times the compensation 
and claims division has failed to follow ratings as made, and 
later asked for ratings to cover. Many other cases could be 
furnished for this purpose. 


C-154633: Ratings as approved by the board of appeals are as fol- 
lows: Permanent and total (c) from date of separation from active 
service to August 26, 1921; temporary total from August 26, 1921. 
The claimant received insurance payments from March 4, 1919, to 
January 3, 1922. At the time the case was handled in the spring of 
1923, the pay sheet showed that compensation and claims paid the 
claimant $100 a month from March 4, 1919, to July 10, 1919; $20 a 
month from July 11, 1919, to October 31, 1919; $100 a month from 
November 1, 1919, to December 31, 1921, and $90 a month from Janu- 


ary 1, 1922, The compensation and claims division thus failed to 
follow the rating given by the board of review and is approved by 
the board of appeals. The division sent the case to the medical divi- 
sion on April 11, 1923, requesting that rating be given to cover the 
period from July 11, 1919, to October 31, 1919. 


I will now give some brief extracts of the committee's counsel 
in commenting on the vast amount of evidence secured before 
and during the hearings, which occupied many months of hard 
work at a cost of many thousand dollars to the Government: 


The above comment brings to me the subject of the discipline of 
the personnel of the bureau. A defect in the Veterans“ Bureau has 
been the failure to maintain an effective system of reward and punish- 
ment in relation to the work of the personnel. As in every great 
organization, so in the Veterans’ Bureau, there are many persons, 
as has been pointed out, whose attention to duty, judgment, and 
accomplishment are in marked contrast with the indifferent, shiftless, 
and eyen dishonorable conduct of others. Certainly a system should 
be developed whereby the services of the former class may officially 
be recognized and commended and the derelictions of the latter class 
appropriately penalized. Very few dismissals of employees for derelic- 
tion of duty have occurred in the Veterans’ Bureau. The standard 
disciplinary action has been the transfer of the employee from one 
place of duty to another. In the case of medical officers, this form of 
alleged discipline seems to be seriously blameworthy. 

Inyestigations made by counsel disclose much duplication of work 
in the bureau, particularly at central office. 

One of the principal causes of this is the lack of an efficient organ- 
ization in the information and special service sections of the bureau. 
At present there are numerous uncoordinated sections and individuals 
handling complaints and inquiries concerning claims. It has been 
found on occasions that as many as 12 bureau employees and as many 
persons outside the bureau were calling for the file and requesting 
information concerning an individual case at the same time. This 
would be avoided by the organization of a control system, the function 
of which would be the checking of all complaints and inquiries and the 
coordination and collation of information for reply thereto. 

Overwhelming evidence is available of the dissatisfaction of those 
dealing with the bureau because of delay affecting the bureau's cor- 
respondence. Similar complaint is made concerning the failure to 
render authoritative and understandable decisions upon claims. 

Another cause of delay is the handling of papers and correspond- 
ence by those not authorized to act definitely and with certainty after 
they have perused the papers under consideration. There are nu- 
merous instances where the employee who considers the subject mat- 
ter of a claimant’s letter makes what amounts to a partial response 
when he should make a complete and understandable statement of 
all that the bureau requires to be produced by the claimant to 
justify the claim. The result is that after the claimant has met the 
requirements outlined in a partial response, with all the attendant 
delay, the papers and the new communication may come before an- 
other employee who discovers other necessities in the way of proof 
to be furnished by the claimant before the claim can be properly 
passed upon. In numerous cases, however, it has been the practice 
for the employee thus examining the claimant's papers and the docu- 
ments on file in the bureau to curtly inform the claimant by letter 
that his claim is disallowed for lack of adequate proof, without indi- 
cating in intelligent and complete fashion the character of proof 
required. 

The causes of delays in the adjustment of claims may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Cumbersome organization which has been only partially remedied 
and which still permits duplication of work. 

Unsympathetie and indifferent attitude of many bureau employees 
toward beneficiaries. 

Submissiveness of some employees to political and other outside 
influence in support of claims without merit. 

Lack of an adequate system of discipline to govern the conduct 
of employees, whereby efficiency may be made known and rewarded, 
and indifference and inefficiency penalized. 

Insufficiency of statements in many letters sent to claimants by 
the bureau as to what is required in the way of proof to establish 
claims, resulting in further and unnecessary correspondence. 

Incompleteness of action upon claims by bureau employees whereby 
claimants, who have been asked to furnish additional proof, are 
later confronted by still further demands for proof in relation to 
new points affecting their claims. 

Unsympathetic and unnecessarily curt forms of communication 
which tend to dishearten claimants and delay necessary action on 
their part. 

Lack of a brief or index of the contents of the folder containing 
claim correspondence, resulting in much time lost in useless handling 
of papers. 

Unnecessary formality and procedure in securing opinion of legal 
division upon questions affecting claims. 
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Lack under existing system of a board before which the claimant 
may appear in the first instance for the purpose of making his 
claim, taking the physical examination, and having his claim acted 
upon, 

Too much dependence upon paper records and reports and too 
little upon personal examination of the claimant by competent rep- 
resentatives of the bureau. 

Another abuse that exists in the field of instruction consists of the 
futile attempts being made to give profitable training to men who 
are so defective or subnormal as to be nonfeasible for training. Here, 
again, in relation to this problem, the situation is complicated by the 
pressure constantly brought to bear by outside influence to keep such 
men in training so they may receive the training allowance. The 
employees charged with the administration of the vocational training 
law are apparently not strong enough to resist this pressure, and up 
to the present time the bureau as an organization has not possessed 
the courage, initiative, and determination to develop and apply an 
effective remedy. 

It has been clearly established that, the waste of public funds by 
reason of excessive expenditures for supplies and for the rental of 
buildings or lands to be used as district and subdistrict offices or 
vocational schools has been enormous. 

This has been due to a variety of causes, principal among which 
was the neglect of responsibility by bureau officials whose duty it 
was to institute proper safeguards against such abuses and then to 
administer their offices with ability and fidelity. These derelictions 
are covered under the heading of “ Dishonesty and neglect in man- 
agement.” 

DISHONESTY AND NEGLECT IN MANAGEMENT 

The above heading opens up a very disagreeable chapter in the 
history of the Veterans’ Bureau. No American can read it without 
a feeling of disgust for the manner in which the great work of aiding 
the disabled was prostituted for self-aggrandizement and greed. No 
soldier familiar with the clean and splendid responsiveness of the 
American troops in battle can consider it without feelings of rage and 
shame that the disabled among them should later have been so callously 
exploited. 

There were over 300,000 wounded and disabled men to be cared for 
at the close of the war. Our unpreparedness for their relief was in 
keeping with our unpreparedness to train and equip them for battle 
“when we entered the war. All the more reason why we should have 
made amends! And that we should make amends was the attitude 
of the people and of Congress. Sympathy, appreciation, voluntary 
help, and appropriations unparalleled in amount were made avail- 
able. Haste and improvisation were unfortunate but unaveidable ac- 
companiments of the work. Of course, it was to be expected under 
such circumstances that the human vultures of the land would quickly 
discern this great opportunity to claw out and seize every possible 
chance for profit and graft to be afforded by this great national under- 
taking. Every lar e population carries this parisitie element. The 
recognition of this and the duty of providing effective protection 
against the plausible and sinister advances certain to come were part 
of the problem. The situation called for integrity, experience, ability, 
and determination. 

When the Veterans’ Bureau was provided for by law very great 
powers were vested in the director and great sums of money were 
placed at his disposal for expenditure im the interest of the disabled. 
The testimony of witnesses, the exhibits, the records of the bureau, all 
tell a story of almost unparalleled waste, recklessness, and miscen- 
duct. There is such an accumulation of evidence supporting this con- 
clusion that It Is only necessary here to cite examples which indicate 
the lack of high purpose and the disregard of official obligation which 
characterized the conduct of employees in responsible positions. When 
this luck of character is shown to bave marked men in high posi- 
tions, what followed becomes a logical consequence and was to have 
been expected. 

Let the reader of this report now refer to the record and read 
the letter written by Mr. Tripp, the bureau’s representative in charge 
of sales at Chillicothe, Ohio, addressed to Chief Clerk Black, of the 
Veterans’ Bureau at Washington, D. C. Black was the man chosen 
by Director Forbes for special work of great responsibility. Im- 
portant departments of the bureau, in violation of principles or 
organization, had been placed under his authority as chief clerk. It 
was to this official, holding this highly responsible position, that the 
letter was sent. Parts of the letter are obscene. The intimate lan- 
guage used indicates clearly the sympathetic understanding between 
the writer and the addressee. “To hell with the central office and 
the work; the fun is in the field,” is an extract which appropriately 
characterizes the attitude and the conduct of those in the bureau who 
got their inspiration from the director. The Intimate suggestions to 
the chief clerk as to how the auctioneer should be paid his commis- 
sion, the writer’s interest in the subject, as well as other statements, 
picture convincingly the ethics and motives actuating these trusted 
men in their conduct of the bureau’s affairs, The fact that this letter 
came into the possession of counsel to the committee inadvertently 


and without the knowledge of either sender or addressee does not in 
any way tend to dim the illuminating ray of light it turns upon the 
conduct of Director Forbes's trusted subordinates. 

That the director, for the good of the service, secure the resigna- 
tion of most of his assistants at central office whom he found there 
when he assumed his duties as director, and by the offer of adequate 
salaries, which he has the power to provide, and as well by the oppor 
tunity thus offered to render a real service to the Government and to 
the disabled, to secure for such positions men of outstanding ability 
and integrity. J 

It became elear during the nine months of the investigation that a 
“ring” exists in the central office which largely determines the 
policies of the bureau, The bureau's activities are so numerous and 
widespread that the director is forced to depend upon a staff of 
assistants to execute his general policies and orders. The members 
of this staff constitute the group who have access to the director. 
Circumstances bar the admission of others to the director's councils, 
except under rare conditions. No matter how personally efficient and 
well intentioned the director may be, the reforms so much needed 
will fail to materialize unless their development and application are 
introsted to assistants of integrity and capacity who are loyal to the 
director and his policies and who have no personal interests to serve. 


The members of the ring spoken of before by our counsel 
are still in the bureau, and most of them have been advanced 
and promoted since. 

I offer for the Recorp an article from the New York Herald- 
Tribune, dated May 16, 1924, relating to a blind veteran, which 
illustrates the condition that exists to-day in the bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ar- 
ticle will be printed in the RECORD. 7 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune of May 16, 1924] 


BLIND VETERAN Moyes LEGION TO ATTACK HINES—VICTIM OF ARGONNS 
Gas, His Sronr PROVED BY GENERAL WINGATE, Hears COMRADES 
Vow He SHALL RECEIVE AWARD 


The American Legion yesterday attacked the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and its director, Gen. Frank T. Hines, members of the rehabilita- 
tion committee of the State organizations charging that the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the bureau was pussyfooting in handling cases 
and was not giving the disabled service men the care te which the law 
entitles them. 

The committee was aroused by the case of Harvey C. Byrd, a blinded 
soldier, of 2850 Creston Avenue, the Bronx, who for two years has been 
trying to obtain compensation and who faces destitution as the result 
of the alleged neglect of the Government and the attitude of General 
Hines, which the committee insists is one of supreme procrastination. 

SOLDIER RECITES GRIBVANCES 


According to Maj. William F. Deegan, chairman of the committee 
and past State commander of the Legion, General Hines telephoned 
from Washington yesterday, saying that he had decided to award com- 
pensation of $80 a month to Byrd, to begin at once. But, according 
to Major Deegan, this payment will not be retroactive under General 
Hines’s decision, although it is provided for by the law governing com- 
pensation. The committee decided to press this case and others, and 
to get New York Senators to help it. 

The blind soldier was led into a room at the Columbia University Club 
during the committee meeting and sat in a corner until called to speak. 
Then, leaning against the table for support, he told his story. 

Byrd entered the Army in December, 1914, being assigned to tha 
Coast Artillery at Fort Du Pont, Del. He made the highest possible 
marksmenship record and rapidly went up the line until, in 1917, he was 
a regimental sergeant major in the Seventy-ninth Diyision. He fought 
through all the battles with this division, and on November 3, 1918, 
in the Meuse-Argonne fighting, he was blinded by mustard gas for 
several days, but refused to leave his command and took temporary, 
field dressing. 

SIGHT RATED “ PERFECT” 


Byrd was discharged from service at Camp Dix In 1919 and re- 
ceived his physical examination from an enlisted man in the Medical 
Corps, who, it is said, rated his sight as perfect, although, according 
to Byrd, he was suffering from the gas. In the following August the 
sight of his right eye went and in 1922 he became blind. 

Under the provisions of the Brundage Act, now out of existence, 
he got a pittance on which to live and support his wife. The local 
office of the Veterans’ Bureau refused to do anything for him, it is 
held, finding that his service record did not show any disability at 
time of his discharge. Thus he was left virtually helpless, dependent 
on what money his young wife could earn, 

Despite nearty 20 affidavits from medical and line officers with the 
division, showing positively that Byrd had been gassed badly, the 
Veterans’ Bureau is alleged to haye turned him down several times, 
More than 100 different eye doctors have examined the youth since 
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“he went blind, and, to quote the veteran, “All they can find is that I 
am blind. There is no hope—I will never see again.” i 

As the ex-soldzer said this his voice broke. Across the table from 
him sat Gen. George W. Wingate, of Brooklyn. He bad been studying 
the veteran from the time he came. into the room. Suddenly the 
general jumped to his feet. 

„Byrd.“ he asked, “weren't you with the divisional headquarters 
when those three shells broke and put the entire staff out with 
mustard gas?” è 

The lad’s face lighted up at once. 

“ Why, sir, that is the time I got mine,” he said. 

Subsequent questioning showed that General Wingate had been at 
the spot at the time Byrd had been blinded. 

Major Deegan in presenting the case said: 

“ The pussy-footing attitude of General Hines is samething which 
has got to stop. If Charles Forbes, whom I fought against on 
certain matters, were head of the bureau we could get a decision 
in 15 minutes. General Hines has gone back on every promise he 
ever made in this and similar cases and simply has tried to 
pacify us. When he learned that the facts of this case were to 
be made public to-day and that a Bronx County political organi- 
uation was making this a political issue he acted speedily enough. 
He has power to override the lax decisions of the central board 
of appeals, but he refuses to do so. 

“ When Harvey Byrd was called to present his case before this 
board in Washington but 8 of the 84 members were present, and 
before the hearing was under way 10 minutes, 2 of those 3 
members walked out of the room. That board is detrimental to 
everything the Government wants to do for the disabled men, and 
it is holding up the werk of all the local offices. 


DOCTOR'S BILL REJECTED 


“Every time during the last 17 months that this and other 
cases have been brought to General Hines's attention he has 
promised a report within 24 hours. We have yet to get anything 
but excuses. Meanwhile Byrd is not getting a dollar of com- 
pensation. When the board directed that Doctor Curtain be em- 
ployed to treat this man and to make detailed studies they re- 
turned his bill for $100 with a check for $10. 

“We have had nothing but trouble from the central board of 
appeals in almost every instance, The Teapot Dome scandal is 
nothing compared with the conditions in that body of arbitrary 
men who are giving the Government the benefit of every doubt 
and the service man nothing at all.” 

Other representatives presented similar cases, which they reported 
had been delayed and then discarded hy the board and by the director. 
At the conclusion of the meeting arrangements were made to bave 
Byrd examined again and to fight his case through in Washington. 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune, May 18, 1924] 


Ex-SERVICE Men PAYING FOR Carp OF THA DISABLED—“ DISGUSTED WITH 
RED TAPE AND NEGLECT BY VETERANS’ BUREAU,” ORGANIZATIONS AS- 
SUME DUTY THEMSELYES—FIND MANY TECHNICALITIES—MAw BLINDED 
By NURSE'S CARELESSNESS HAD To Bur $39 Grass EYÐ HIMSELF 
Several service organizations of this city have taken the care of their 

disabled men into their own hands, providing private funds for this 
purpose, it became known yesterday. They charge that they have been 
forced to do this by the alleged procrastination and neglect which the 
local and central office of the United States Veterans’ Bureau show in 
handling the disabled. 

They declare that they are disgusted with the present conditions in 
the bureau, and to prevent wounded men from becoming mendicants or 
dying from lack of proper care the members of the various: service 
units insisted in contributing toward the fund. i 

Following the accounts of the various instances wherein the bureau 
has failed to fulfill the purpose for which it was created, several promt- 
nent officers of local organizations met yesterday to discuss the situ- 
ation. Many of them cited specific cases of neglect, including the case 
of a blinded soldier, similar to that of Harvey Byrd, whose story was 
told in the Herald-Tribune on Friday. 

BLINDED BY NURSE 


It was not the gas or shell of the enemy that was responsible for the 
blindness of Joseph Grochowiskl, but the carelessness of a Government 
nurse, who put iodine instead of argyrol into his eye, according to 
Maj. William F, Deegan, former State commander of the American 
Legion. Grochowiski was a patient at Veterans’ Hospital 81, the 
Bronx, which has been under fire by investigating committees more 
than once. He still is at 81, but in a few weeks he will be totally 
blind, according to the specialists. 

A bill of $39 for an artificial eye was paid by the blinded man out 
of his meager funds, and for months the Government declined to re- 
imburse him for this expenditure, necessitated by the carelessness of 
those charged with his welfare, 


BOUGHT EYE HIMSELF 


Applying for some compensation for his disability his claim was held 
up by the Washington and local offices, Major Deegan said, and, while 
the case was being tightly wound around with Government red tape, 
the soldier had to buy himself the artificial eye. 

The local Veterans’ Bureau office would not allow him anything for 
the eye, and only yesterday did Grochowiski get a check for $39 from 
the bureau at Washington. His present compensation, according to 
Legion officers, is about $40 a month. 

The Seventy-seventh Division Association, made up of officers and 
enlisted men who served with New York's division overseas, have had 
to provide funds to care for their own disabled, according to James M. 
Blackwell, member of the board of directors, and one of the Legion's 
rehabilitation representatives. This organization now is caring for its 
own unfortunate members who have been lost in the maze of govern- 
mental procedure. 


Mr. ODDIE. If the ring attempts to show that the evidence 
I am offering represents only isolated cases, I answer that Iam 
offering but a very few of the number of letters and other 
material I have because of a lack of opportunity to properly 
discuss and place the remainder in the Rxconbd. The number 
who have written me from every section of the country effectu- 
ally disposes of the “ isolated-case” theory. 

Practically every person who has even a slight knowledge 
of Veterans’ Bureau affairs, with the exception of the director 
and a very few others, not only admit the existence of a ring- 
controlled bureau but comment on the fact of a ring even be- 
fore the question is mentioned in the discussion. 

Repeated assertions have been made by the director—one 
recently before the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee—that 
the morale of the bureau is being seriously affected by the 
continued investigation of the bureau. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge among those who are informed and is re- 
peatedly stated to be the fact that conditions were never so 
bad in the bureau as they have been during the incumbency 
of the present director, and that as for morale it has ceased 
to exist. I can testify to the fact that many employees of 
the bureau have come to me with important and confidential 
information to help me in the effort I am making to right the 
unprecedented conditions now existing. These calls are in 
themselves evidence of low morale. Employees of properly 
managed organizations do not have to seek such outlets to get 
wrongs redressed and mistakes corrected. 

If the morale is so low and the inefficiency so great because 
of my efforts to improve conditions in this regard, it is time 
for a change. A properly and efficiently functioning organiza- 
tion could not be Injured in such a manner. The accusing 
charge makes only the guilty quake. 

Innocent men do not wither under the scornful finger of sus- 
picion and accusation, as has been the case with the cringing 
members of the ring. 

An illustration of the methods pursued by the ring in attain- 
ing their ends is well shown in connection with the procedure 
set up Ly the bureau to govern the activities of the committee's 
investigators, as set forth In the following instructions. 

These letters I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp with 
the statement following. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Rrconn, as follows: 


Marcy 3, 1923. 
Memorandum for Mr. Routseng. 
Subject: Contact officer for the Senate Investigation Committee. 


Confirming the direction which General Hines gave you informally 
this morning, you are named as contact officer for the purpose of repre- 
senting the United States Veterans’ Bureau in connection with the 
general investigation which the Senate committee has decided upon. 

As you will appreciate, General Hines's disposition is to furnish 
promptly and concisely such information as the committee may desire, 
and in every way and by every means at the burean’s disposal to facili- 
tate the important work of this committee. You will note by the 
attached copy of a circular communication addressed to division chiefs 
that all offices of the bureau are directed to comply promptly with such 
requests for information or assistance as you may make, 

You will note also that the director has emphasized that you shall 
be the sole contact between the bureau and the committee, and all in- 
formation going to the committee will channel throngh your office. 1 
am notifying all division chiefs of this arrangement and will instruct 
them to forward all information for the committee through you. 

You will, of course, keep the direetor fully advised of all information 
given the committee, 

Grorcs E. Iyams, 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, March 8, 1923. 
Memorandum for all division heads: 

In order to facilitate to the greatest extent the work of the com- 
mittee appointed to inyestigate the activities of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, which has been determined upon by the Senate, the 
director has appointed Mr. R. C. Routsong, staff assistant, to act as 
the bureau's contact officer with that committee. 

The director emphasized that Mr. Routsong shall be the sole contact 
for the bureau with the Senate committee and that all information 
furnished by the bureau shall be through him, to the end that full, 
accurate, and authentic information will be furnished the committee. 

Mr. Routsong is empowered to call upon you for such records or 
assistance as, in his judgment, may be necessary, You will please see 
that his requests are given priority over routine business, and that 
every facility at your command is made available upon request to meet 
his needs in furnishing promptly the information called for by the 
committee. 

If by any chance requests for information by the committee should 
be received in any division of the bureau, they should be forwarded to 
Mr. Routsong, together with the information requested. Very likely 
the committee will have personal representatives come into the bureau 
to secure information first-handed for them. In this event you will 
be expected to detail your most competent people to assist the com- 
mittee's representatives, as it is my desire that every facility of the 
bureau be placed at thelr disposal and every courtesy extended them. 

Georgas E. Laus, Erecutive Officer. 


Mr. ODDIE. To the uninitiated this procedure might appear 
to facilitate the work of the committee’s investigators. It had, 
in fact, the directly opposite effect, if it be assumed that the 
principal object was to secure information relating to the man- 
ner in which the bureau’s work was conducted, as a basis for 
discovering difficulties and making intelligent recommendations 
for their cure, The effect of the procedure was to make it 
certain the investigators would obtain no first-hand knowledge 
and be so placed that they would have little chance to acquire 
it. All answers to requests for information could come through 
but one channel, Anyone giving any information otherwise 
was held to be “disloyal” and thereupon singled out for dis- 
cipline. 3 

One very serious defect in the administration of the bureau 
is the failure to make it as certain as possible that valuable 
documents and papers, often secured after much expense in 
money and time by the disabled men in connection with their 
claims, are carefully filed and preserved in their case folders. 
To one familiar with all that is involved in handling papers of 
these claimants, it is obvious that from the very beginning a 
system of receipting for such papers should have been installed 
by the officials responsible, particularly in view of the high 
opinion of the director of the ability of those officials. On the 
contrary, no effective system of this kind is in force; and, as a 
consequence, valuable papers are lost, which must either be 
replaced—always at a large time cost and generally at con- 
siderable money cost; both of which the claimant is ill able 
to bear. It seems to me that the rank inefficiency of the 
director’s responsible assistants could hardly have a better 
illustration than this, because the solution of this problem, 
while simple, involves a matter of such great importance in the 
prompt handling of the claims of the disabled and their depend- 
ents. 

We found instances in our hearings—and I have had evi- 
dence since—of papers being destroyed by employees of the 
bureau if they do not suit the desires or wishes of those em- 
ployees. These matters have been called to the attention of 
the director, 

Another reason for the failure of the bureau to function 
properly is that it is not organized like any other Goyernment 
or commercial establishment. Under the present plan the 
director, in the absence of practically any first-hand knowl- 
edge, is attempting to rely upon six assistant directors and 
a few other officials of the bureau who are members of the 
ring for guidance. These officials are often in disagreement 
among themselves respecting matters of policy and adminis- 
tration. The unsatisfactory condition of the Veterans’ Bureau 
from its creation will show they were without the ability to 
profit from their experiences in handling the War Risk Bureau. 
This stamps them as unfit to offer advice and to successfully 
initiate and execute policies. 

In California and in Arizona I found a wretched condition 
existing regarding tubercular patients after personal inspec- 
tion. I have called attention to this fact in the report I have 
made, and I find that some of these matters have been acted 
on, but many of them have not been. 


The fact that this de- | 


that the organization has not been functioning properly and 
that it has not had a proper regard for the interests of the 
disabled men. 

In Arizona, at the Prescott hospital, where there are many 
hundreds of patients, I found that the kitchen is over 1,000 
feet from some of the buildings in which men are lying flat 
on their backs, some of them at the point of death, and the 
food has to be carried over 1,000 feet, out of doors, from the 
kitchen; this in an altitude of around 5,000 feet, where the 
temperature is very low at times in winter. That is not treat- 
ment that any man in our country should receive. 

In the Tucson Veterans’ Bureau Hospital the kitchen is an 
old saloon and the dining room is an old dance hall. Some im- 
provements and changes have been ordered, but very few com- 
pared to what should be done to make conditions right. 

The administrative policies governing tuberculosis hospitals 
all over the country are formulated and carried out by an 
elderly lady who is employed in the medical section of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, This work, which is the most important medical 
problem the bureau has, should be placed in charge of an active, 
experienced, and efficient tuberculosis specialist. 

I have several times heard claimants state that members of 
the central office appeals board tell those claimants who are 
persistent how much money their persistence is costing the Gov- 
ernment, and also tell them that the time taken in considering 
their cases delays the settling of other claims. 

One of the principal causes for complaint by claimants of 
maladministration on the part of the bureau is the fact that 
there is great ignorance on the part of many of the employees 
holding minor positions in connection with the handling of 
claims to know what constitutes evidence, and in many cases 
a deliberate refusal on the part of those in the higher key and 
supervisory positions to permit a consideration of competent 
evidence because of some act claimant may have committed 
which may anger the official who has the authority to pass 
judgment on the merits of the case of such claimant. Numerous 
instances haye come to my attention where claimants or their 
dependents have been made to suffer on account of “spite 
work” on the part of those who have the power to allow or 
disallow the claims of the disabled. 

Another constant source of complaint is the fallure to ac- 
knowledge certain disabilities of claimants as service connected, 
and this is due to the fact that briefers on appeals board in 

reparing medical evidence in cases for the consideration of the 

rd generally include only diagnoses. These diagnoses are 
usually limited to a very few words and are based on the medi- 
eal history of the case. This history in most cases will mention 
diseases which are not carried in the diognosis, but which a 
soldier is claiming as a part of his service disabilities. It is 
evident, therefore, that when the record goes to the appeals 
board, with only a bare diagnosis and with no reference to the 
medical history of the case, the board is not in position to take 
action on a full report of a man’s physical condition. This 
shows the reason for the many complaints against the bureau, 
because it will not consider all the service disabilities upon 
which claims are based. 

It is found that many papers of importance are missing from 
the files, and I will offer in evidence a portion of our hearings 
relating to this matter. I ask to have it printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


(Hearings, vol. 1. p. 265} 


In the past it has not been an uncommon thing for the board of 
appeals to tear ratings out of the files which were sent in from the cen- 
tral office rating section or board of review and replace an opinion 
which would suit the purpose of the central office board of appeals. 

There was an official order gotten out in November, 1922, forbidding 
the removal of any opinions rendered by the medical board of review 
from the files; that they would remain a permanent record. But the 
legal member of the central office board of appeals sent that special 
order No. 17 up to the legal division to see if that applied to the actions 
taken on the case in the central office board of appeals, and a legal deci- 
sion was handed down that the opinion was not final in the central 
office board of appeals until the rating was approved by them, There- 
fore they continued to destroy or to remove the opinions which had been 
handed to them which were based on good, sound medical judgment and 
by people competent to rate cases. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr: ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I have not been in the Chamber during all the 


Does the Senator yield to the 


plorable condition has existed for a number of years shows | time the Senator has been speaking, and I wondered if the Sena- 
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tor had discussed the treatment of patients by the use of the 
spinal puncture. 

Mr. ODDIE. No; I have not mentioned that. 

Mr. DILE. Is the Senator familiar with the treatment being 
administered to the boys in these hospitals by means of the 
spinal puncture? = 

Mr. ODDIF. I have been informed that such conditions exist. 

Mr. DILL. 1 know something about it in the hospitals of my 
own State I think it is the most cruel treatment, and the most 
unnecessarily cruel, that is used in these hospitals. They use 
it, I understand, for two purposes. First, when they can not 
tell whether a man is afflicted with a certain disease, and 
secondly, for the purpose of treating that disease. The boys are 
mortally afraid of it. They believe that it brings paralysis, 
apd a good many of the patients who have been treated with it 
have been paralyzed. The doctors say they would have been 
paralyzed anyway, but the boys believe the paralysis is caused 
by this spinal puncture. We protested to the director of the 
bureau about it, and he has issued certain regulations restrict- 
ing the use of the spinal puncture, and I hope that it will be re- 
stricted to cases where imminent death or terrible conditions 
would result without it. I think that when a man’s condition 
is such that the physician can not determine whether he is 
afflicted with a certain disease or not without afflicting him 
with a spinal puncture, it is nothing less than eruelty to use it. 
These boys may be wrong in their judgment, but in the hospitals 
where I have talked with them they are in mortal terror of 
this thing, and the physicians treat them as though they were 
a lot of “ patients,” as they call them, a lot of inanimate beings, 
almost, in a clinic, seeming to fail to realize that these men are 
in this condition largely because of the sacrifice they made in 
going to the war. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, because of the fact that the un- 
finished business will be laid before the Senate in a few moments, 
and in order that I may save the time of the Senate as much 
as possible, I ask to insert a portion of the remainder of my 
remarks, which I hoped I might have the time to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY MR. ODDIB 


I confidently assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
the evidence I have received showing the nonfunctioning of the bu- 
reau is sufficient to convince any court, provided the judge and jury 
take the time to become acquainted with evidence submitted, and pre- 
vided also that the judge and jury are not determined in advance to 
render an adverse verdict. 

I am unwilling to believe that this evidence will not be equally con- 
vincing to all who are charged with any responsibility in correcting 
conditions in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

To thoroughly discuss and exhaust the vast amount of material 
I have would mean an indefinite prolonging of the session. If further 
evidence is required, I refer Senators to the thousands of cases in 
their own files which will be found to show the miserable functioning 
of the bureau, and I also refer to ex-service disabled men everywhere 
in the United States, 

The charge has been made by the director that I am mistaken in 
regard to the bureau being ring controlled, and that most of my in- 
formation has come from former disgruntled employees. My answer 
to that is, first, a denial; and second, that even were such the case, 
the most important factor is not the source of my information, but 
its reliability and importance. This mention of former disgruntled 
employees merely shows the members of the ring, throngh the diree- 
tor, to be running true to form, in spreading a smoke screen to cover 
up their inefficiency—a common and well-known practice in Gov- 
ernment establishments where similar conditions exist. 

Disgruntled employees—this is the term always used in all Gov- 
ernment establishments where inside information comes to the sur- 
face which discredits their administration. The fact that such a 
large number of highly efficient men have voluntarily resigned from 
every branch of the bureau further proves the charge against the 
bureau—i. e., that because of the impossible conditions good men 
are leaving. If such employees saw fit to talk, they would be desig- 
nated by the bureau as “disgruntled employees” along with the rest. 

In my conversation with the director he repeatedly emphasized 
the need for “loyalty.” While he has never stated his definition of 
this word, he has expressed himself as feeling that any employee who 
made a complaint except “through channels” was disloyal. He 
must know—he certainly should know—that the present organization 
of the bureau, which has his approval, is such that no employee ean, 
without great difficulty, reach him directly to make a complaint, but 
must go through the head of the division or office, who is generally 
the person responsible for the conditions complained of. This is one 
of the causes of the low morale of which the director so constantly 


complains, the responsibility for which he is attempting to lay at 
the door of our investigating committee, and myself in particular. 
Whose welfare and feelings are being considered as of the greatest 
importance, those of the director and the ring or the disabled? 

The director of the Veterans’ Bureau and the ring did not give 
any outward sign of being in the least disturbed by what was brought 
out in our hearings, inasmuch as it had been pretty well determined 
in advance the general character of the questions to be asked and 
the kind of answers to be made—a situation which could easily be 
taken care of by the director and his assistants in splendid shape. 
This placid condition of affairs was, however, rudely disturbed, when, 
on the 2d day of February last, I gave an interview to the news- 
papers charging that the failure of the bureau to function properly 
was due to the existence of a ring which was inherited from the old 
War Risk Bureau by Colonel Forbes and the present director. Since 
that interview there has been more or less constant activity on the 
part of the director and his immediate assistants to try and disprove 
the charge which I have made, and also to omit no occasion to express 
their displeasure at the position which I have taken. 

The reason for the comfortable feeling which the director had is easy 
to see when it is recalled that under date of May 3, 1923, the counsel 
of our committee addressed a letter to the director, which was printed 
as a part of my remarks on the Veterans’ Bureau on May 5, giving 
the director five months in which to prepare bis answers. As the 
director had not sufficient first-hand knowledge of the bureau to 
answer the questions, he was forced to call upon his chief assistants— 
the ring. An examination of the hearings of our committee will 
show the undoubted success of the plan. 

The director has been to see me, at his own request, a number 
of times. I have constantly assured him of my wish to help and 
counsel him in view of my intimate knowledge of the causes of the 
nonfunctioning of the bureau. 

If it should be asked why I do not name the members of the so-called 
ring and those connected with it, I answer that, In the first place, I have 
no desire to subject any person to needless publicity and, in the second 
place, names at this time are not material to this discnssion. There are 
two questions to be decided before de get down to that of names; and 
these questions are, first, whether, in view of the evidence I have pre- 
sented, changes in personnel should be made, and, second, whether, in 
view of this evidence, there should be such reorganization of the 
bureau as will enable it to function with at Teast some semblance of 
efficiency, 

I wish to state, however, that I have a definite plan of reorganization 
to propose for the bureau. which has been passed upon by those whose 
experience qualifies them to speak with authority on such matters. I 
also wish to state that, in addition to the separation of members of the 
ring and their principal associates from the service of the burean, my 
recommendation will include all those employees in and out of Wash- 
ington who have in any wise been party to the outrageous treatment 
which has been accorded our disabled and their dependents by the 
bureau, in misrating cases, delaying pay checks, confusing claimants 
with needless red tape, threatening to declare and record them insane, 
and tiring them out—often killing them—by many methods which the 
bureau knows so well how to apply. I wish to state further that I have 
the names of most of these employees who are located in Washington 
and that I have the means of securing the names of those who are in 
the district and subdistrict offices ef the bureau, 

It has been the policy of the Government to insist that all of its 
departments function properly, and the American people have a right 
to demand a fulfillment of that expectation, particularly with an estab- 
lishment like the Veterans’ Bureau, which was created to deal with the 
greatest of all problems, the human problem. 

No other Government department er establishment has ever fune- 
tioned so poorly or is functioning so poorly as the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and much of this is not generally known because of the weakened con- 
dition and lack of political and official influenee on the part of the 
bureau's beneficiaries, 

What constitutes proper functioning? The answer to this is an 
organization which does not make more than the average number of 
mistakes and whose activities are productive of but a minimum of 
complaint. The Veterans’ Bureau, measured by this standard, falls 
utterly, as it is a rare exception to hear of any transaction with the 
bureau which is looked upon as satisfactory. 

I am reliably informed that the Veterans’ Bureau is making a feeble 
effort to hurry cases, but that such cases are only those which are 
being crowded through by influential organizations. Our concern is 
with the vast number of cases without influence, and our efforts are 
being directed to making it possible to get such cases through with a 
minimum of delay and complaint. 

Unfortunately the disabled veterans and their dependents are not 
permitted by law to take claims for compensation or training to court; 
but if they were, they would be unable to enforce their rights in this 
way, because most cf them are needy and without funds. While it is 
true that the courts have jurisdiction over contracts relating to Gov- 
ernment insurance, the lack of funds in the great majority of cases 
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would make enforcement of their rights under such a contract well- 
nigh impossible. There is, however, a greater contract to be kept 
which is far more binding, and that is the moral contract which the 
American people have voluntarily assumed to provide amply for the 
disabled and their dependents. 

We went into the war for a great purpose. The expenditure of 
man power, the human sacrifice, and the material cost were enormous. 
The results expected were accomplished, and showed that America 
could master the most difficult conditions. Have the American 
people since become inefficient in handling their problems? They 
have not, but those to whom they delegated the administration of 
the greatest human problem and business trust ever imposed upon 
this country have failed miserably. 

It is believed that the evidence to follow fs sufficient to con- 
clusiyely prove that the past and present administration of the 
bureau has been and is far from what the American people and 
the Congress desire; and it is further believed that anything short 
of complete reorganization and removal of incompetent, unsympa- 
thetic, and hostile employees will fail to bring about the improvement 
of conditions that are vitally necessary. It also appears to be the 
consensus of opinion of most well-informed people that changes in 
the law would -aid but little in the matter of proper service to and 
the care of bureau beneficiaries, in the absence of personnel changes 
and a therough reorganization. 

Nearly every Senator and Representative is thoroughly familiar 
with the viewpoint of the average beneficiary as regards the condi- 
tion of affairs in the bureau, and interviews with long-time bureau 
employees whose opinions appear to be worthy of credit tend to 
prove that the bureau beneficiary's attitude is correct, in that it is 
very difficult to secure a prompt and proper adjustment of claims. 
The whole atmosphere of the bureau, in fact, can reasonably be 
held to be one of indifference, lack of sympathy, and hostility toward 
the claimant who is applying for his just due under the law. 

Many employees believe that the present director is not at all in 
sympathy with their desires and aims and that he has no interest in 
their working conditions, their general welfare, or their future, it ap- 
pearing to be a common impression that the director is controlled by 
a certain few, some of whom are the holdovers of the Bureau of War 
Risk days. The opinion above mentioned is perhaps more prevalent 
in the medical division than elsewhere, that division now having at 
its head a layman wit®ut knowledge of the enormous medical prob- 
lem as presented by the bureau work, which is estimated to be from 
80 to 95 per cent medical. It is illogical to place laymen in charge of 
medical activities. The general opinion of the medical men is that 
conditions can not but go from bad to worse under the present set-up 
and management, and in this connection they frequently refer to the 
fact that the director is about to place the business management of 
hospitals under the control of certain civil-service laymen who have 
received their business training in some commercial concern. Many 
believe that the present system of requiring physicians to estimate the 
degree of disability and the service connection of such disability and 
then allow certain young legal personnel to question the ratings is un- 
sound and unscientific. If it is proper for lawyers to determine serv- 
ice connection, as is the practice in the Pension Office, such procedure 
should be followed in the bureau, and medical men should be allowed 
to estimate the degree of disability without constant interference by 
laymen who can not by any possibility have knowledge of the medical 
questions inyolved. 

Many of the medical men are of the opinion that a physician has 
practically no standing as such within the bureau, they being crowded 
into almost any sort of quarters, noisy to the last degree, and their 
needs usually flouted and treated with contempt by many who have no 
knowledge whatever of the subjects involved. 

They are also compelled to handle badly jumbled files, filled with 
misfiled papers, and are expected to turn out an excessive amount of 
work each and every day under impossible conditions, 

Many times it is impossible for the physicians to keep up with the 
incoming load, and they are required to work over hours in an en- 
deavor to accomplish the impossible. This was the case in June, 
1928, during the hottest part of the summer, when the medical officers 
were working an extra hour each day, the chief in charge of the 
medical division directed that the rating section paste index tabs on 
all of the important papers in the jackets, this being merely the clerks’ 
work, which should have been done by clerks before being referred to 
the medical men. 

Further reference to the generally unsatisfactory conditions under 
which physicians are compelled to work should direct attention to the 
practice which prevents any note of sympathy or particular interest to 
appear in the bureau correspondence as emanating from the medical 
division, 

It is true that there are certain shortcomings, possibly on the part 
of the medical personnel themselves, shown best, perhaps, in the com- 
plaints as regards the hospitalization of claimants, particularly those 
suffering from neuro-psychopathie or tuberculosis disabilities, many 


complaints being received because of the fact that the neuro-psycho- 
pathic institutions are not properly equipped to care for beneficiaries 
who are afflicted with the serious neuro-psychopathic disabilities, and, 
in addition, suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis.” A great deal of 
dissatisfaction and trouble also arises because those in charge of 
tuberculosis hospitalization have failed to provide hospitalization facili- 
ties for certain claimants seriously ill with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and, in addition, for those with certain habits that cause much dis- 
turbance at times and interfere with the rest and quiet so vitally 
essential to the cure of all pulmonary tuberculosis cases. 

In explanation of the above, reference is made particularly to those 
who, because of their physical condition, have become addicted to the 
use of alcohol and, in some cases, drugs; and who, because of said 
habits, are many times discharged from hospitals for disciplinary 
reasons because of having created a disturbance within the wards. 
It is of rather frequent occurrence for such claimants to be picked up 
by civil authorities and placed in confinement, thus causing them- 
Selves, the civil authorities, and the bureau authorities much trouble 
that could be obviated were proper facilities provided for the segrega- 
tion and treatment of this class of unfortunates. 

Economy in administration is a very desirable thing, but this has 
been carried to a dangerous and unsound degree, particularly by deny- 
ing claimants their legal rights as to compensable ratings and deny- 
ing certain cases vocational training; and, in addition, the niggardly 
salary paid many of the medical men is certain to produce a very 
low grade of service, more particularly in connection with examina- 
tions that are of such yital moment to a claimant. 

The great mass of evidence adduced by the Select Senate Committee, 
plus an enormous amount furnished by ex-service organizations, 
bureau beneficiaries, bureau employees, Senators, and Representatives, 
should be sufficient to eonvince all intelligent and right-minded people 
that a completely new organization and many personnel changes are 
vitally essential before the bureau can function properly, and thus 
remove from the public mind and the press of the country what is 
the commonly accepted idea, that the Veterans’ Bureau is a national 
scandal and a national disgrace, and presents one of the most flagrant 
cases ever known of a violation of a sacred trust. 


Mr. ODDIE. If, as is customary, this evidence I have sub- 
mitted is referred to the bureau, it will be given to the ring, 
from which will come the answer—“ disgruntled employees“ 
and “all’s well.” 

Our committee has not taken any action on most of the 
recommendations in its report relating to organization and 
personnel. The other members of our investigating committee, 
however, can not be blamed for their failure to act, because 
they have not had opportunity to make a special study of the 
personnel and organization question; their time has been 
occupied in solving other important problems of the disabled, 
of which there are many, and on which they have labored 
faithfully and well. 

One of the most important and most discussed and advertised 
activities of the Government since the war has been the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and its predecessor, the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. The nonfunctioning and improper functioning of 
these two agencies has been a matter of public knowledge 
throughout the country. The dissatisfaction and wrath of the 
people with regard to the miserable failure of these establish- 
ments culminated in the hearings held by the Senate investi- 
gating committee last fall. These hearings, covering over 1,700 
pages, cost the Government approximately $50,000, about halt 
of which was for counsel fees. 

Many individuals and ex-service organizations also assisted 
in this work. A vast amount of important and damaging evi- 
dence was accumulated, much of which was presented to the 
committee. The result was the disclosure of incompetent, 
negligent, dishonest, indifferent, and brutal treatment of thou- 
sands of disabled ex-service men by many of the bureau officers 
and employees. It was also demonstrated that the bureau was 
functioning in a wretchedly incompetent and inefficient manner. 

A new director was appointed over 15 months ago, with full 
knowledge of this miserable and inefficient functioning of the 
bureau. The fact has been repeatedly called to his attention 
that this nonfunctioning and improper functioning has been 
caused largely by inefficient and incompetent personnel, con- 
trolled by a so-called “ring,” which has dictated the policies 
of the bureau from the start, which are detrimental to the 
welfare of the disabled in the extreme and ein opposition to 
the intentions and desires of the American people and of 
Congress. 

Thousands of ex-service men and large numbers of organiza- 
tions of the disabled, also strong organizations and individuals 
in civil life throughout the country, have called this condition 
to the attention of our committee and to certain of its 
members, 
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The director has failed to see wherein lies the trouble in the 
bureau, as he has encouraged and promoted those who are 
responsible for these conditions. 

If what I have said is not true, then all of the money, time, 
and effort expended by the Government, the members of our 
committee, and the tens of thousands of responsible people com- 
posing the organizations to which I have referred, to say noth- 
ing of the disabled ex-service men themselves, have gone for 
naught, If the director does not care to stand convicted before 
the American people of gross incompetence, inefficiency, and 
neglect of duty he will heed the demand of the American 
people immediately and rid the bureau from top to bottom of 
the incompetence that has been proved to exist there. This 
matter has gone far enough, If he fails to do this after this 
overwhelming evidence has been brought to his attention he 
should be removed from office forthwith. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
these cases have been called to the attention of the director? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; our hearings covered 1,700 pages, also the 
report of counsel, which I call to the attention of the Members 
of the Senate, which go into this matter very fully. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The cases of these abuses have been called 
directly to the attention of the director? 

Mr. ODDIE. Many about which I have read to-day have not 
been directly, but he should know of them, because they are in 
the official records. x 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator also called the President’s 
attention to the condition that exists? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; and the President has asked me to fur- 
nish this evidence, which I am doing to-day, because the Presi- 
dent can not be expected to act precipitately in a matter of 
this grave importance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to two or three cases that have come to my 
attention. The first is claim 362. 

This claimant died of tuberculesis on the 4th of August, 
1921. His death certificate was furnished promptly to the 
bureau. It was not, however, until June 7, 1923, that the 
ease was referred to the central office, rating section, after a 
delay of one and one-half years. 

The claimant, 627550, died on the 21st day of August, 1921, 
On May 18, 1928, the claim was disallowed because of claim- 
ant’s failure to prosecute the claim. Two years after his death 
the bureau, this intelligently administered bureau, disallowed 
the claim because he did not follow up his claim. 

I have here a list of 100 claims that was furnished by a 
medical officer of the bureau who quit because, after re- 
peatedly calling the attention of the bureau to the abuses that 
were practiced in the bureau, he could get no redress. I have 
his letter which he wrote to the present director, calling atten- 
tion to these facts and stating that he was resigning for that 
reason. The director then asked him to furnish specific cases, 
and I have here 100 of the cases. 

I have another case which comes to me from a hospital in 
Haywood, III. A patient in the hospital violated a regulation. 
He came into the assembly room with a bathrobe on. He is 
now being confined to his room 80 days without his clothes. 

Half the time of the clerks in my office is taken up with try- 
ing to get an intelligent disposition of the eases of ex-service 
men. They get no response from the bureau. If they do, it is 
a standardized form that answers one letter as well as another, 
I presume my experience is that of every other Senator on the 
floor. Here is a bureau that gets every dollar for which it 
asks. It has every employee that it needs, and yet it is the 
most inefficient and I think the most heartlessly conducted 
bureau the Government ever had. It grows no better. 

I do not know what General Hines’s ideas are. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the Senator from Nevada is correct that 
there can be no improvement of conditions there until the crowd 
that evidently has the ear of the director shall be removed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Penn- 

‘sylvunia [Mr. Reep], who is necessarily absent from the Cham- 
ber to-day, but knowing that this discussion would take place, 
asked me to state for him that in the Senate on Saturday he 
would make reply, and in particular he would undertake to 
deal with the detailed cases which have been presented here. 

For myself I wish to add that I have found great inability 
in following the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] as he went 
on his John Gilpin chase, galloping through a great mass of 
material, the greater part of which was inserted in the Recorp 
without reading. I could not fail to notice, however, his con- 
clusion that improvement was being shown in the management 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. Those of us who have had occasion 
to watch the operations of the Pension Bureau recently and 
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in times of its greatest activity know well that that bureau, 
dealing with a far smaller number of men and with much 
more limited activities, was many years in getting shaken into 
condition so that it could handle the business, Indeed, if I 
remember correctly, it was not until the early nineties, under 
General Ainsworth, chief of the Record and Pension Division 
of the War Department, that the bureau got to a place where 
it could be called efficient in its functioning. The Veterans’ 
Bureau is undergoing exactly the same condition. As we all 
know, the investigation of the committee has shown that the 
bureau has suffered greatly because of abuses, because of 
waste, because of inefficiency. Those conditions, I believe, are 
being remedied, and they are being remedied as fast as may be 
by the present director and by those whom he has called to 
assist him. 

I know that it is always simple to take a few isolated cases 
out of the millions with which the Veterans’ Bureau has dealt, 
and from them to show a condition of affairs that is nothing 
short of shocking. The conditions in the cases which the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has stated are conditions which can not 
help rousing the ire of any sympathetic person who listened. 
No doubt there are many others. The percentage, however, in 
the millions of cases with which the bureau has dealt, I would 
think, is very small, 

I can not escape the conviction that much of the agitation 
which is going on publicly regarding the bureau, that the 
greater part of the agitation with which the Senate has been 
treated regarding the subject, has arisen from sources which 
are not, to say the least, wholly reputable. I have never be- 
lieved that discharged employees of any establishment were 
the best source from which to secure information. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I have not reported a single bit of testi- 
mony from a discharged employee. 

Mr, MOSES. I was not referring to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, but I know that much of the evidence that has been 
produced before the committee and here has been from that 
source. My experience in various investigations that have been 
going on this winter has led me to look askance, to say the 
least, regarding evidence coming from such sources, I give the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] full credit for sincerity in 
the attitude he has taken, but I can not regard with the same 
credulity that he does the information which he brings to us 
here. He was a member, a diligent member, of the committee 
of which the present occupant of the chair [Mr. Wars of 
Massachusetts] was also a member, and it seems to me some- 
what significant at least that the other members of the com- 
mittee do not share the conclusions which the Senator from 
Nevada holds. When I look at the committee and know the 
attitude which its members took, and especially when I hear 
the vigorous assertions of the Senator from Neyada, I think of 
the mother who watched the regiment marching by and said, 
“They are all out of step but my Jimmie.” 

The Veterans’ Bureau is functioning better. That has been 
admitted. Why not give it a chance? Why keep throwing 
monkey wrenches into its machinery? Why keep stirring up 
its personnel with repeated assaults? Why not give it an op- 
portunity to show what can be done with all the millions of 
files there that could not be scrutinized in a week; that could 
not be scrutinized in a year? I am confident from my own ex- 
perience with the cases which I take to the bureau that the 
bureau is functioning better, more speedily, more efficiently, 
more sympathetically. I think the bureau should be given a 
chance; that it should not be constantly interfered with, inter- 
rupted, hampered in what the director is attempting to do, be- 
cause employees come running up to Capitol Hill to find some 
sympathetic senatorial ear upon which to work. 

Mr. CARAWAY rose, 

Mr. MOSES. I declare again that I am not talking about 
the Senator from Arkansas, I have never known a school 
whose principal managed it to the full satisfaction of every 
pupil. I have never known a hospital which was managed by 
its directors to the full satisfaction of every patient. I have 
never known a Senate even that conducted all of its affairs to 
the full satisfaction of every Senator. Necessarily there will 
be employees in every executive department, subordinates, who 
think they can run the department or bureau much better than 
the boss can, Necessarily there are pupils who think they can 
run the school better than the teacher. Necessarily there are 
patients who think they can run the hospital better than the 
doctor. Necessarily there will always be Senators and Con- 
gressmen who think they can run the whole Government better 
than anybody else can. But in this case, when improvement has 
been shown, when improvement is confessed by those who are 
attacking the institution, why not give the institution a chance? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course I can see with 
what patience the Senator from New Hampshire, who happens 
not to be a patient in a hospital, can look upon the abuses. He 
said that it was not until 1890 that the Pension Bureau oper- 
ated satisfactorily. That was 25 years after the conclusion 
of the war. He seems to think we have no right to expect 
the Veterans’ Bureau will function any earlier. We ought to be 
satisfied, and the patients who are confined in the hospitals 
ought to be thankful, if they can live through the abuses for 
25 years, to know that there may be some hope of intelligent 
handling of their cases at the end of that time. 

Of course, that is an apology for the bureau that I have 
neyer thought of offering myself—that a quarter of a century 
was not too long a time in which to expect it, to attend to the 
cases of the boys who are dying of neglect. In other words, I 
take it then that we should say to the patients, “If you can 
live for a quarter of a century without any intelligent treat- 
ment of your case, there is hope that some doctor now unborn 
will come into charge of the hospital and you will then get 
treatment for your malady.” 

I am not concerned as to what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire thinks of Senators who feel inclined to call attention to 
the abuses that are so apparent. I have never indulged in any 
free criticism of the director. I have never harassed him with 
any personal request. I have never wanted any favors from 
him. I have asked for no employment for constituents. I 
realize that some Senators have, and have their friends in the 
bureau, and they may be somewhat sensitive of any criticism 
of the bureau. I am not. All I want it to do is to discharge its 
duty. All I ask it to do is to use ordinary intelligence. It is 
true it may be growing better. I do not know, I have no ex- 
periences that lead me to that conclusion. I have experiences 
with cases coming to the office, of foolish treatment of pa- 
tients, and lack of intelligent handling of records, I have 
called attention to some of them. I have plenty more. 

There is a case in the office in which the bureau is refusing 
to pay insurance to the widow and orphans of a former veteran 
because on a reauditing of the account it decided he lacked 7 
cents of paying his insurance premiums in full. It was its own 
mistake, but it now denies the family of the deceased $5,000 
insurance because of this T-cent mistake. 

There is another of a Doctor Baker, who lived in Kentucky. 
He served during the war and was later killed in an accident. 
He had a policy for $10,000, I. believe, on which every penny 
the bureau said he owed had been paid, and to that effect he 
had receipts. However, in readjusting his accounts it was 
decided he owed $1.80 or $1.92—I am not positive which. The 
bureau declined to pay. Of course if such treatment meets the 
hearty approval of the Senator from New Hampshire, if men 
who offered to die for their country are to receive that treat- 
ment from their Government, I see no occasion to refrain from 
complaint of the Veterans’ Bureau. If their just rights as pa- 
tients shall be ignored, if they shall be neglected until they die, 
if their claims for compensation that might have enabled them to 
live shall not be finally adjusted until two or three years after 
they are dead, and in some cases denied because they. are not 
prosecuted although the claimants have been buried for a 
couple of years—if that is an intelligent handling of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau I am curious to know in what manner the 
bureau could be conducted that would not meet with the entire 
approval of the Senator from New Hampshire. 


TARIFF REDUCTION ON MANUFACTURES 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, I wish to serve notice that 
at the close of morning business on Saturday next I shall 
address the Senate on the subject of Senate Resolution 240. 

If the President and this Congress are actually concerned 
about the admitted distress of agricultural interests every- 
where, I propose a tariff revision with teeth in it which will 
infallibly produce beneficent results. I fear, however, it is a 
remedy which will meet neither the approval of the majority 
nor of the President, because it is a tariff revision which 
actually strikes at the root of the evil, which directly affects 
the profiteer and the favored industries, and which will be 
opposed by the beneficiaries of the tariff as eagerly as it will 
be welcomed by the oppressed tillers of the soil. It is not akin 
to the emergency tariff recently enacted, “a promise made to 
the ear and broken to the hope” of every farmer in America. 

On May 9, 1921, when this same tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion, I said: 

This act will demonstrate that protectionism—in the hands of trusts 
and monopolies the most facile instrument of extortion yet devised by 
the wit of man—is utterly impotent when applied to the cotton and 


cattle, the corn and grain, of the American producer. It will demon- 
strate that while it can despoil, it can not defend ; while it ean plunder, 
it can not protect him. 

The dupes of this doctrine in agricultural States will awaken to- 
morrow sadder and wiser men, and peradyenture they will survey 
with a broader and keener vision the operations of these same gentle- 
men when they meet a few months hence to apportion, not for 6 
months hut for 60 years, if need be, to special interests and pampered 
monopolies those rewards which their political activities may have 
deserved or your political obligations may demand. 


And subsequent events have demonstrated the absolute truth 
of that indictment. 

Fake duties upon wheat and corn and cotton are understood 
at their true value to-day. Give the farmer the right to take 
his cotton, his tobacco, and his grain into the markets of the 
world, exchange it for the things he needs, and return with the 
products of such exchange, paying just half the amount of the 
present duty imposed, and his distress will pass as a shadow 
in the night, and comfort, prosperity, and hope will again 
brighten the countryside. 

For instance, let the agriculturist who is building a home 
send abroad his meat or his grain or his tobacco and let him 
return some of the things produced in thfs country by indicted 
profiteers. The window glass, the cement, cast-iron pipe, and 
drainage trusts have all been indicted by Federal grand juries. 
Reduce the existing duty 50 per cent and he will get a reduc- 
tion of 14 per cent on window glass, 10 per cent on cement and 
cast-iron pipe, 25 per cent on tiles and drainage. 

Let the President issue this proclamation and it will au- 
thorize the agriculturalist to return to this country with his 
shirts, sheets, and other fabrications of cotton 27 per cent less 
than the price justified by the present tariff. Neckties, ribbons, 
linings, and all other necessary fabrications of silk could be 
brought in by such an exchange for 294 per cent less, clothing 
for 37 per cent less, earthenware and chinaware for 30 per 
cent less, refined sugar for 344 per cent less, buttons for 43 
per cent less, hardware for 20 per cent less, sewing machines 
for 15 per cent less, and cutlery for 92 per cent less. If the 
beneficiaries of these inordinate duties are not utilizing the 
protection offered to the utmost and these things are being sold 
as cheap here as they are abroad, they can not be harmed by 
granting this privilege to the farmers’ cooperative associations 
of the United States. 

Let the President issue this proclamation and it will be 
demonstrated that the distress of the farmer is due not so much 
to the price he is receiving for his commodities, low as they 
are, as it is to the fact the purchasing power of that dollar 
has been destroyed by the wicked manipulation of designing 
interests, and while the things which the farmer produces are 
of no greater value upon the farm than upon the high seas, 
the things he buys are more costly here than anywhere else in 
the world, and that cost is due to the folly and the wickedness 
of special legislation enacted for the benefit of special and 
favored interests. 

Mr. President, on Saturday next I shall call more detailed 
attention to this resolution, which I believe, if adopted and the 
President should act upon it, would bring instant relief to the 
agricultural interests of the United States. I hope to have the 
attention of every Senator who is interested in the farmer from 
the heart as well as from the lips. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 29, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 89) authorizing and permitting the State of Arkansas to 
construct, maintain, and use permanent buildings, rifle ranges, 
and utilities at Camp Pike, Ark., as are necessary for the use 
and benefit of the National Guard of the State of Arkansas. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. ’ 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
in order that I may submit a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. COPELAND. I Will. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, to-morrow will be Memorial 
Day, and, as a mark of respect to the Nation’s dead who sleep 
in Arlington and elsewhere, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Saturday next at 12 o'clock. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ihave no objection to that arrangement if 
the Senate sees fit to enter into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into, 
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BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, if we do not make greater progress 
in passing some much-needed legislation than we have been 
making, we should hold night sessions. We have done nothing 
so far to relieve agricultural conditions, Certainly there are a 
few bills pending here which should be passed and sent to the 
House in order that that body may act upon them. 

I have a measure pending here now to which I do not see how 
there can be any real sound objection, which I believe will 
greatly help agriculture. I should like to have a vote on the 
bills. I am ready to ask for a vote at any time I can get an 
opportunity to do so, for I do not care to discuss the measure 
any further. I understand that it is proposed that Congress 
shall adjourn on a week from Saturday next; certainly we have 
not much time left; and unless we shall get down to business 
we shall not accomplish the necessary legislation for the session. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report presented by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], The Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I rise to address myself to 
the pending conference report. 

On the 12th of April we had a rather extended discussion 
regarding the bill the conference report on which is now before 
us. I offered an amendment at that time which was adopted, 
but I find that in the report of the conferees the amendment 
which the Senate adopted has been stricken out and likewise 
the original language of the House provision, and there has been 
written into the bill new language practically identical with an 
amendment which was offered in the other House by Mr. FREAR 
and rejected by the House. Therefore, the language as written 
into this report is new language, different entirely from the 
language of the Senate amendment and different also from 
the language contained in the bill as passed by the House. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I am compelled under Rule XXVII, 
paragraph 2, to ask that the matter be stricken from the report 
and that portion of the report referred back to the conferees. 

Tae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that he understands the parliamentary procedure to be 
that the report in its entirety must be first acted upon; that 
it must be accepted or rejected. If it shall be rejected, then 
it will be in order for the Senator to make the motion which he 
suggests. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me be clear about this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report must be 
agreed to or rejected in the first instance. If it shall be re- 
jected, then the Senator’s motion will be in order, but he can not 
make his motion until the Senate passes upon the question of 
agreeing or disagreeing to the conference report in its entirety. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. But, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ate should agree to the conference report, would I not be taken 
out of court? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator should first urge 
that the conference report be rejected by the Senate, and, if 
that is done, then make his motion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Let me urge now that the 
conference report be rejected. However, I should like to in- 
quire, Mr. President, if I have not the right, under Rule 
XXVII, to raise a point of order against the report because 
new language has been written in it in violation of that rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that if 
the conferees have exceeded their authority a motion by the 
Senator to recommit is in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to make that motion, Mr. 
President, but will not the Chair rule, since this is new matter, 
that the point of order which I am raising is well taken? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that I understand the Senator's 
position. The question now before the Senate is merely one of 
voting “yea” or “nay” upon the adoption of the conference 
report, of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am making an inquiry of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator to ask the Chair to rule that new matter has been 
inserted by the conferees in the appropriation bill which neither 
the House nor the Senate placed in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct; that is my statement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator seems to have 
raised a rather novel question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry if I have raised a difficult 
question, but it seems perfectly plain to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming inform the Chair whether, in his opinion, the subject 
matter is new? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, my opinion is that the lan- 
guage used is entirely in the hands of the committee, because 
there were two alterations made, striking out certain words. 
It is simply a matter of reconditioning these ships. The whole 
matter of reconditioning ships was before the conferees. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to amendment numbered 11, which is now, as I 
understand, submitted for the Chair to decide as to whether 
or not the conferees have exceeded their authority. 

The Senate amendment was as follows: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated or made available for the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the repair 
or reconditioning of any ship that at the time of the proposed repair 
or reconditioning can be repaired or reconditioned, when time and 
facilities permit, in each or any of the navy yards of the United States 
at an actual estimated expenditure of a sum less than it can be pur- 
chased, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise, 


That was stricken out by the conferees, and this was inserted 
in its place: 


No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this act 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall, unless the President shall 
otherwise direct, be used or expended for the repair or reconditioning 
of any vessel owned or controlled by the Government, if the expense 
of such repair or reconditioning is in excess of $100,000, until a rea- 
sonable opportunity has been given to the available Government navy 
yards to estimate upon the cost of such repair or reconditioning if 
performed by such nayy yards within the limit of time within which 
the work is to be done: Provided, That this limitation shall only apply 
to vessels while in the harbors of the United States, and all expendi- 
tures in connection with such work are to be considered in estimating 
the cost. 


Mr. President, the whole question of the money appropriated 
or made available for the United States Shipping Board was 
sent to the conferees by the amendment. The conferees have 
stricken out certain language that was put in by the Senate as 
an amendment. That subject, then, is entirely open, because of 
the Senate having stricken out the House provision, which reads 
as follows: 

That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, re- 
pair, or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the 
proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be manu- 
factured, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit, 
in each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory of the 
United States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be 
purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


That question was in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that does not say anything 
about $100,000, does it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in the House provision it is unlimited. 
There is no amount stated. There is neither a one-dollar limi- 
tation nor a million-dollar limitation. Therefore the whole 
question is in conference, and the conferees did make a limita- 
tion of $100,000. It is true that the amendment offered in the 
Senate to the House provision also made a limitation, but the 
question before the Senate conferees was the House provision 
and the provision as adopted here in the Senate. I take it that 
the House provision was unlimited; there was no limit at all, 
and the Senate conferees have limited the amount to $100,000. 
J ean not see that it is in violation of any rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly my contention. Neither 
the House nor the Senate made any restriction as to the 
amount. There is not a word said about $100,000 either by the 
House or by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no limit; but when an unlimited 
amount is in conference of course tlie conferees can take 
charge of the matter and place a limit upon it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senate determined 
that before any purchase, repair, or reconditioning of a ship 
should take place the navy yards should have an opportunity 
to bid if time and facilities permitted, and if that bid were 
lower than the bid made by any private yard, the work should 
be given to the navy yard. In the House there was not any 
restriction placed upon the amount of money involved. If 
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we were to adopt the report of the conferees, the navy yards 
would not have any right to bid at all unless the amount in- 
volved were in excess of $100,000. The purpose of this report 
is to make it impossible for the navy yards to bid at all on 
these minor repairs, and I say that the conferees have written 
into the report new language. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. That statement is absolutely aside from the 
facts, because every effort was made on the part of those who 
had charge of this bill to see that the greatest possible amount 
of work shall be done in the navy yards. To make an asser- 
tion of that kind is to place the men who have had charge of 
the matter in a position entirely outside of either their acts 
or their thoughts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would not have the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming think for a moment that I was imputing 
any wrong thought to the committee; but I want to make it 
perfectly clear to the Senate that the conferees, whether from 
desire or intention or from misapprehension of the situation, 
have brought in a report entirely at variance with the action 
of the Senate, and have added language which the House itself 
rejected when it rejected the Frear amendment. Therefore I 
am quite clear that under Rule XXVII it is the duty of the 
Presiding Officer, if I may venture the suggestion, since new 
matter has been inserted in the report, to sustain the point of 
order. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope the Presiding Officer 
will rule upon the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. e 

Mr. DILL. I think this matter is of such importance that 
we ought to have & quorum here: A great many Senators are 
interested in this subject. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Din Jones, Wash. Ransdell 
Ashurst Edwards Kendrick Robinson 
Bayard Fernald Ladd Sheppard 
Borah Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 
Brookhart Fess Lodge Shortridge 
Broussard Fletcher McCormick mith 
Bursum Frazier McKellar Smoot 
Cameron George McKinley Sterling 
Capper Gerry 2 Swanson 
Caraway Glass Mayfield Trammell 
Colt Moses Underwood 
C nee Wadsworth 
Couzens Harris Od Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins 1 Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis e. ps arren 
Dale Howell Pit Wheeler 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Ralston Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in order that the Senate 
may have before it the matters which are in controversy, let 
me read first the action of the House which was stricken out 
in the Senate. 

Speaking of the repairs of the ships, the House said: 

That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, re- 
pair, or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the 
proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be manu- 
factured, repaired, or reconditioned, when time and facilities permit, 
in each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory of the 
United States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be 
purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


It is perfectly apparent from this wording that likewise the 
navy yard should have the opportunity to bid. 
Mr. SMOOT. That reconditioning and repairing may cost 


$500,000. 
Mr. COPELAND. There is no limit at all. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senate modified it by fixing the figure at 


$100,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the conferees did. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us first find out what the House did. 
The House provided, first, that any repair must be submitted 
te a navy yard in order that they might estimate. When it 


rane over to the Senate, after discussion here, it was provided 


No part of the moneys appropriated or made available for the United 
States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the purcliase— 


And that was added at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah, and, by the way, it does not appear all through the 
amendment as printed— 


for the purchase, repair, or reconditioning of any ship that at the time 
of the proposed purchase, repair, or reconditioning can be purchased, 
repaired, or reconditioned, when time and facilities permit, in each or 
any of the navy yards of the United States at an actual estimated ex- 
penditure of a sum less than it can be purchased, repaired, or recond 
tioned otherwise. 


The difference between the Senate amendment and the origi- 
nal language is that the House provided that the navy yards 


| should always bid. The Senate provided that if a navy yard 


did bid, and sent in a lower bid, the contract should be let to 
the navy yard. 
The conferees have brought in this report: 


No part of the moneys appropriated or made ayailable by this act 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall, unless the President shail 
otherwise direct— 


Which is new language, which was not in the language of 
the House or the language of the Senate— 


unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or expended for 
the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or controlled by the 
Government, if the expense of such repair or reconditioning is in 
excess of $100,000. 


That is entirely new. That is not in the action of the House, 
that is not in the amendment of the Senate, and it never was 
contemplated by the Senate, certainly, that there should be 
8 placed upon the opportunity of a navy yard 

So I contend that the conferees, in violation of Rule XXVII, 
have inserted new language which utterly changes the 
intent of the Senate, and it seems to me that it changes 
the intent of the House. Anyhow, here is new language pro- 
viding that the President shall determine whether or not the 
navy yards shall be given an opportunity to bid, and limiting 
the degree of work which the navy yards can do to $100,000. 

Therefore I raise the point of order against the report, un- 
der Rule XXVII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Is there anything further to be said on the 
point of order? The Chair is ready to rule upon it. 

The Senator from New York raises the point of order that 
the conference report should be recommitted because the con- 
ferees have inserted new matter contrary to Rule XXVII of 
the Senate. The Chair is of the opinion that the point of 
order is not well taken, that the conferees have not exceeded 
their authority in inserting new matter in the report. 

From this decision the Senator from New York is at liberty 
to take an appeal. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no desire at all to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair in the matter. Of course, the Senator 
from New York has not changed his opinion, I will say with 
all due respect to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 


SILVER PURCHASES UNDER PITTMAN ACT 


Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield to me just a moment? 
Since calling up this conference report, I submitted for the 
Committee on and Currency a unanimous report on 
the Pittman silver bill, which is an interpretation of the stat- 
ute. It was just upon the point of its passage when objection 
was made. I want to ask the Senator from Wyoming if he 
insists upon his objection to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill is Senate bill 2917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Providing it does not give rise to de- 
bate, I have no objection. I yielded for the purpose of per- 
mitting the consideration of the bill, with that understanding. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2917) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to complete purchases of silver 
under the act of April 23, 1918, commonly known as the Pitt- 
man Act. 

The bill had been reported fram the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, to strike 
out “April 25, 1918,” and to insert in lieu thereof “April 23, 
1918,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eta, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed, in compliance with the requirements of the act entitled 
“An act to conserve the gold supply of the United States; to per- 
mit the settlement im silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States; to provide silver for subsidiary colnage and for commercial use, 
to assist foreign governments at war with the enemies of the United 
States; and for the above purposes to stabilize the price and en- 
courage the production of silver,” approved April 23, 1918, and com- 
monly known as the Pittman Act, to instruct the Director of the Mint 
to purchase in the United States of the product of mines situate in 
the United States, and of reduction works so located, 14,589,730,.13 
ounces of fine ‘silver in accordance with those certain allocations of 
silver and silver dollars to the Director of the Mint for subsidiary 
coinage by the Secretary on September 7, 1918, November 28, 1919, 
October 18, 1920, November 6, 1920, and December 18, 1920, and the 
orders to purchase the said silver contained in said allocations and 
each of them, respectively, at and for the sum of $1 per ounce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to complete purchases of silver under 
the act of April 23, 1918, commonly known as the Pittman Act.” 

On request of Mr. Puteprs the report accompanying the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, The report is as 
follows: 

Mr. Purs, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submit- 
ted the following report to accompany S. 2917: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2917) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to complete 
purchases of silver under the act of April 25, 1918, commonly known 
us the Pittman Act, having had the same under consideration, re- 
spectfully reports it back ito the Senate with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass with one amendment, as follows: In the title and on 
page 2, line 1, strike out “April 25, 1918” and insert “April 23, 
1918," i 

1. Prior to April 23, 1018, the United States Treasury held over 
400,000,000 coined silver dollars. 

2, On that date Great Britain urgently needed silver ‘bullion to meet 
demands in India for ‘the redemption in silver of Indian rupee cur- 
rency. The United States Treasury supply was the only ample supply 
out of which this need could have been promptly satisfied. It has, 
in fact, taken several years for silver production in the United States 
to produce an equivalent amount of silver, i 

3. Great Britain applied to the United States for a sale of the 
required silver, The act of April 23, 1918 (the Pittman Act), was 
passed to authorize the sale. By its terms the Secretary of the Treasury 
was empowered to melt or break up and to sell as bullion not in ex- 
cess of 850,000,000 standard silver dollars.“ The price was fixed at 
not less than $1 for each ounce of silver one thousand fine. i 

4, Pursuant to this authority $270,232,722 were broken up, and 
200,032,326. ounces were sold to Great Britain, 

5. Against the silver in the Treasury there were outstanding silver 
certificates in active circulation. It was necessary to replace for their 
protection the silver sold, or to be sold, under the act. It was accord- 
ingly provided in the act (sec, 2) that upon every sale the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should direct the purchase from domestic pro- 
ducers 871.25 grains of pure silver for every dollar sold under the act. 
The purchase price was fixed at $1 per ounce. 

6. The sale to Great Britain did not exhaust the limit of silver sales 
specified in the act, section 3 having authorized certain other pur- 
poses for which sales might be made. One of them was to provide the 
Government with silver for subsidiary coinage, the act specifically pro- 
viding in said section that allocations of silver to the Director of the 
Mint should be regarded as sales or resales as the case might be. This 
statutory definition must, of course, control. 

7. Having sold silver to Great Britain, the Treasury proceeded to 
make replacing purchases of silver produced in the United States. 
This could not be done at once, because the domestic price was then 
above the statutory limit, But it was done in due course, and no 
question arises in connection with that part of the transaction. 

8. For the purpose of subsidiary coinage, however, fhe Treasury 
made five allocations of Treasury silver. These ranged in date from 
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September 7, 1918, to December 18, 1920. Three of them were allo- 
cations of silver dollars, aggregating 11,111,168. ‘Two of them were 
for an aggregate of 6,000,000 ounces of bullion. This makes a total 
of 14,589,730.13 fine ounces. Fach allocation directed the director 
of the mint to purchase for replacement an equivalent quantity of 
silver bullion at $1 per ounce. But no purchases of domestic silver 
were in fact made to replace the silver which was the subject of these 
stutntory “sales.” On the contrary, at a later date the Treasury 
undertook to revoke the allocations. But the evidence offered at the 
committee hearings shows that such revocations were made 13 months 
and 23 months, respectively, after the date of the last allocation and 
after the silver bullion contained in the 11,111,168 silver dollars had 
been converted into subsidiary coinage and after 1,658,976.62 fine 
ounces, included in the last two allocations of fine silver, had also 
been so converted. ‘The question before the committee Is whether 
the revocations were in accordance with the mandate of Congress as 
expressed in the Pittman Act, and the committee is of opinion that 
they were not. 5 

9. The action of the Treasury, as being in harmony with the law, 
is supported by a decision of the Comptroller General. This opinion, 
however, is merely advisory. The theory of both the Treasury and 
of the Comptroller General is based upon the claim that there had 
been at all times a quantity of free silver in subsidiary coinage 
accounts of the mint service in excess of the quantity allocated under 
the Pittman Act for subsidiary coinage. But, whatever the fact, the 
silver ‘bullion on hand was not the identical silver allocated. It is 
said by the Treasury and by the Comptroller General that the coinage 
which in fact took place after the allocations may be regarded as 
having been made out of free Treasury silver nyailable for the pur- 
pose and not out of the allocated silver; but this contention is not 
sustained by the evidence taken by the Special Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry. The question therefore becomes this: Are alloca- 
tions under the Pittman Act which by its terms are troated as sales 
or resales revocable by the Treasury once they are made? Or does 
the duty of the Treasury to direct replacing purchuses arise eo 
instanti the allocation is made? 

10. It is clear that no individual (I. e., no ‘would-be vendor of 
silver) has legal right under the act. It is purely a question whether 
Congress intended to give the Treasury discrétion in the premises, 
It is unturul for the Treasury to contend for discretion, While it is 
contended that the purchase of the silver bullion required by this bill 
would cost the Treasury $5,000,000 over and ‘above the present mar- 
ket price, i, must not be overlooked that, as the Pittman Act requires 
this silver to be comed into standard silver dollars at 1.29, ‘the 
actual gain to the Treasury is 29 per cent of the amount involved, 
or a total profit of $4,281,021.78. Obvionsly, those who framed and 
pressed for the passage of the act were determined to eliminate Treas 
ury discretion or at least to limit it fo the making or not making 
of allocations. In other words, ‘the act appenrs to the committee to 
have been an act to compel repurchase of domestic silver and not an 
act to conserve the resources of the Treasury. Whether it was wise 
or unwise to pass an act framed on this theory is not the function of 
the committee or the Treasury Department to decide. It is clear that 
the true intent and purpose of the act would be defeated if alloca- 
tions under it were treated as revocable. Therefore the enactment 
of S. 2017 is essential to the due and proper execution of the Pittman 
Act according to its true intent and purpose. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from New York will t me 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to submit a conference 
report, and I think it can be adopted without any debate. I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a conference report, which will be read. 

The report was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from New York has the floor, 
but I wish to propowund an interrogatory with reference to 
the conference report on House bill 8233, making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive bureaus, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator permit this 
report to be ‘adopted? 

Mr. ASHURST. In a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not want to take the 
Senator from New York off the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I regret that, myself; but I am afraid 
this is the only chance I will have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report to 
which fhe Senator from Arizona refers was agreed to before 
the present occupant of the chair came in. 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT GUIDEBOOKS 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask why amendment numbered 15 was 
stricken out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not feel like yield- 
ing for that purpose, if the Senator is going to discuss some- 
thing which has already happened. 

Mr. ASHURST. I may be trespassing on the courtesy of 
the Senator from New York and of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, but I want three or four minutes. The pension bill 
will come up at 3 o'clock, and I could not ask the question 
at that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have the same idea in mind about 
- those three or four minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me be specific. I do not want to dis- 
cuss the conference report, but I want to ask a question, and 
I hope the Senator from New York will not claim the floor at 
this moment, because I want to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
why amendment numbered 15 was stricken out, when the con- 
ferees asserted to the interested parties that they would retain 
the amendment in the bill. It is an amendment introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and which was 
adopted, as per page 6221 of the Recorp of April 12. The 
Senate agreed to the following amendment: 


Washington Monument guide books authorized by Congress in 1909, 
following a hearing before the House Appropriations Committee, shall 
be continued on sale under the same conditions heretofore imposed at 
the Monument, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I recognize the identity of the subject 
the Senator desires to discuss, and I imagine that I should lose 
the floor for quite a long period if I yielded for that purpose. 
I must decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Chair will, of course, put the question. 
I have not the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
port for the present. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator from Washington will 


I withdraw the conference re- 


not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to interfere with 
the Senator from New York. I asked him to let me call up the 
conference report. I did not expect to take any time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am in a good humor this afternoon, but 
I do not want to be denied the privilege and right of asking 
why the conferees did not adhere to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor asking the question. I am in just as good a humor as is 
the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want the Senator from Wyoming to tell 
me why the conferees did not agree to that amendment.. I 
think an injustice was done to the parties, and I am informed 
that Colonel Sherrill said he does not want articles to be sold, 
although he himself draws a salary from private employment, 
and the articles sold there since August, 1923, are copyrighted 
by a private organization of which he is a member. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am compelled to state to the Senator 
that I decline to yield for the purpose of the discussion. 

Do I understand that the unfinished business is now before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it in order for me to call it up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 184. 

REGISTRATION OF PORTRAITS AS TRADE-MARKS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
New York would object to having the unfinished business laid 
aside just for a moment in order to enable me to call up an 
unobjected bill, upon which there will be no discussion? If I 
am mistaken in that, I will at once withdraw it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, With that understanding, I have no 
objection. 

1. GLASS. I want to call up from the calendar Senate 
bill 3324, to amend section 5 of the trade-mark act of 1905, as 
amended, relative to the unauthorized use of portraits, a bill 
unanimously reported from the Committee on Patents, amend- 
ing an existing statute. It provides: 


That the fourth proviso of subdivision (b) of section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the registration of trade-marks used in 
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commerce with foreign nations or among the several States or with 
Indian tribes, and to protect the same,” approved February 20, 1905, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: “ Provided further, That 
no portrait of a living individual may be registered as a trade-mark 
except by the consent of such individual, evidenced by an instrument 
in writing, nor may the portrait of any deceased President of the 
United States be registered during the life of his widow, if any, except 
by the consent of the widow evidenced in such manner.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with the indulgence of 
the Senate, I wish to make some observations concerning the 
so-called child-labor amendment, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I inquire if my conference 
report was withdrawn? I want to get the status of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington withdrew the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
now before the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8839) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes; requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr, FUNK, and Mr. AYRES 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8839) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Puipps, Mr. BALL, Mr. Jones of Washington, 
Mr. Grass, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this resolution is of 
such vast importance that it is a cause for some concern and 
perhaps disappointment to me that the parliamentary situation 
is such that very little discussion will take place upon this 
amendment before 5 o'clock on Monday afternoon. 

We have fixed a time to vote on this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. As is so often the case when the Senate has 
agreed by unanimous consent to vote at a certain hour upon 
an important question from the moment of reaching the agree- 
ment to the time of actually voting upon the roll call other 
measures are injected into the consideration of the Senate, and 
the great majority of Senators pay no attention to the principal 
matter in hand. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator allow the 
Chair to say that the hour has arrived for the special order 
under Rule X, but inasmuch as that order can only be laid 
before the Senate in the event that there is no unfinished busi- 
ness, the matter goes over in some form to be decided in the 
future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Opinions may differ in and out of the, 
Senate as to the relative importance of the various amend- 
ments that have been adopted to the fundamental law of the 
land, but I venture the assertion that upon careful thought most 
Senators will agree that this proposal is unusually important. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I apologize for interrupting 
the Senator from New York, but I wish to inquire what hap- 
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pened to the speeial order? I shall not trespass upon his time 
again. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The special order was postponed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Until what time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair does not decide at 
what time or in what form. 

Mr. ASHURST: With due deference to the Chair, who will 
decide? With due deference to the Chair, what becomes of the 
spectal order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will decide that 
question when the matter comes before the Chair. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We may haye varying opinions as to the 
relative importance of amendments that have been adopted to 
our fundamental law. I think no person present will deny 
that this is an extraordinarily important proposal. My own 
opinion is that, viewed in its broadest sense, this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution carries with it more importance 
and more significance than any amendment recently proposed. 
Indeed, I think it goes further in extending the powers of the 
Federal Geyernment than the eighteenth amendment. I think 
its effect, if it becomes a part of the basic law, will be more 
profound and more far-reaching, upon the people themselves 
than any recent amendment. I think it will, if adopted, do 
more to change the form of our Government than any amend- 
ment adopted since the amendments immediately following the 
Civil War. 

Before discussing the amendment upon its merits I beg 
leave to call the attention of the Senate to the tendency which 
has been so evident in the last 20 years with respect to increas- 
ing the powers of the Federal Government. We can all re- 
member Theodore Roosevelt, a most active, energetic, tire- 
less, and successful Chief Executive, who made or who. con- 
tributed largely to the making of Federal Government an 
energetic agency. I think it is fair to say that he instilled life 
and energy in the strueture of the Federal Government by the 
force of his personality. At that time those who did not agree 
with him in every particular wondered if the power of the 
Federal Government was not being exercised to too great an 
extent, whether it was not growing too fast. Be that as it may, 
it is interesting to note what has happened since Theodore 
Roosevelt ceased being President of the United States on 
March 4, 1909. Sitting at my desk yesterday afternoon I 
scribbled down notes descriptive of some of the increases 
of power acquired by the Federal Government in one way or 
another. I did it entirely from memory, and I make no boast 
that the list is complete. At least it is interesting to every 
person who has a concern for the future of the Federal Union 
of States. 

Since President Roosevelt retired from office we have es- 
tablished the Federal Trade Commission, with its inquisitorial 
powers over business concerns in the United States engaged 
in interstate commerce, We have established the Tariff Com- 
mission, with powers that are familiar to Senators. We have 
established the Federal Reserve Board, with its general super- 
vision and control over the national banking system. We 
have established the Federal Farm Loan Board, with its 
control over that particular branch of finance. 

We have established the Railroad Labor Board and in- 
eidentally somewhat increased and extended the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have established 
the United States Shipping Board, and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation as its subordinate, with its immense undertak- 
ings. We have established the War Finance Corporation. 
Then we have passed a number of acts greatly extending 
the funetions of the Federal Government, such as the cotton 
futures act, the grain futures act, the packers and stockyards 
act. We have adopted the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, followed by the enactment of the Volstead law; 
elt I need not comment upon the significance of that under- 
taking. 

We have passed the so-called maternity act, in accordance 
with which the Federal Government lends aid on the 50-50 
basis to the States in the interest of maternity and infancy 
welfare, in itself a most significant and really important ex- 
tension of the Federal power. The Federal Government since 
Roosevelt's time has gone into the matter of assisting in 
the building of good roads all over the country. The Agricul- 
tural Department has been authorized to extend its services 
through the Farm Bureaus. We have passed the narcotic 
law, a law for vocational rehabilitation of those injured in 
industries, involving a Federat apprepriation as a contribu- 
tion to the appropriations made by the States. We have estab- 
lished a Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, and a 
bureau having to do with women in industry, 


I have been able to remember these additions to the Fed- 
eral Government, and F have not the slightest doubt that I 
have forgotten several and that the list could be considerably 
lengthened. 

I do not criticize the establishment of all these boards and 
commissions with their innumerable employees and inspectors 
and agents who travel all over the United States clothed with 
the power of the Federal Government to investigate the daily 
life of the citizen and ultimately in many cases to regulate 
and actually govern him, sometimes merely by the stroke of 
the pen in an office here in Washington. Most of these things 
probably were necessary. I think I could pick out some that 
have not added to the happiness, contentment, or prosperity 
of the American people. Some, in my judgment, have added 
nothing but taxes. But such as they are, in the aggregate 
they show a very, very large extension of the Federal powers 
in the last 15 years, an extension whieh, if viewed thought- 
fully, must give pause to the citizen when he is called upon 
to give his consent to a still further and much greater expan- 
sion of Federal power, and to lead that citizen to ask himself 
a very serious question. That question is this: Can this 
Government of ours remain long as a Federal Union of States 
if this tendency goes unchecked? Will it not result in estab- 
lishing here at Washington an imperial government whose 
territory will be divided into what might be termed provinces 
instead of what we have known as sovereign States? 

We are whittling at the structure established by the fathers. 
There can be no doubt about it. If we whittle long enough, 
we will destroy it. So, before commencing a discussion of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution which is before us, 
I desire to take this opportunity of reminding the Senate of the 
tendency of recent years and asking Senators, without regard 
to their political affiliations, how far they believe this tendency 
should be allowed. to. go. 

L know from conversation with many thoughtful men and 
women that the tendency to-day is causing deep concern, 
When I say my conversation has been with men and women, 
I mean Republicans as well as Democrats. The tendency is 
causing deep concern, for slowly but surely the States of the 
Union and the communities within those States are being 
robbed of that sense of responsibility without which self- 
government can not survive for any length of time. A habit 
of thought has been growing during the last 20 years which 
leads an increasing number of people to say, “ Let Washing- 
ton do it,“ meaning the Federal Government, when in most 
instances the people in their own communities and in their own 
States can meet and solve the given problem without Federal 
help. 

I contend that these observations have point in connection 
with the amendment to the Constitution which we are now 
attempting to consider. Let me read the first section of the 
amendment: ‘ 


Src, 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
bibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


That proposes an immense delegation of power over every 
human being in the United States under 18 years of age. If 
the amendment shall be finally ratified, Congress will gather 
within its jurisdiction the working life and the school life of 
every American under that preseribed age. Its effect upon the 
lives of those persons will be profound, I imagine persons 
under 18 years of age must constitute one-third of the entire 
population. 

Mr. President, the fifth article of the Constitution opens with 
a sentence which I shall endeavor to recollect and repeat: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds. of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this. Constitution, 


I want to emphasize the words “ deem it necessary.” 

I would not stand here and oppose an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution if I were convinced that it was necessary: 
to the life and the happiness of the American people as a 
whole; but it is incumbent upon us as Members of the Con- 
gress first to make up our minds whether a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution is actually necessary before we change 
the basic law. 

Mr. President, as to the subject matter treated by this pro- 
posed amendment, let us ascertain, if we can, whether it is now 
necessary for the Federal Government to supersede the powers 
of each and every State in the matter of regulating the work- 
ing hours or prohibiting the labor of alt persons in this coun- 
try under 18 years of age. Manifestly the proposal must be 
made in the belief that there is a nation-wide evil in the matter 
of the exploitation of little children in industry, and that the 
evil is so widespread and so difficult of eradication that only 
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the Federal Government, with its long, strong arm, is capable 
of meeting it and eradicating it. The proponents of this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution could not very well set 
forth any other reason for asking us to adopt it. Therefore it 
is incumbent upon us to examine into the situation and find 
out just what the condition is with respect to the exploitation 
of young persons in industry of one kind or another. 

I put into the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate, 
some tables which show, in most complete fashion, the condi- 
tion in each State of the law having to do with the labor of 
children. [See pages 9722, et seq.] 

The table gives in vertical columns the name of each State, 
the minimum age at which children shall be permitted to labor, 
the hours of labor per day, the number of hours of labor per 
week, the prohibitions established against night work in every 
State, the requirement for regular employment certificates in 
certain cases; and a special column is devoted to the situation 
affecting the labor of children in mines and quarries. 

It will be noted from the tables that every State in the 
Union has a fixed minimum age for child labor. I will quote 
from the table accompanying a letter addressed to Senators 
by Mr. Gray Silver. 


Alabama: Prohibited under 14. 


I am now reciting the standards. There are certain excep- 
tions, but they are comparatively few in number. I do not 
assert that every State in the Union has a child labor law 
which is fully up to the modern and progressive standard. I 
do want, however, to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that every State in the Union is at work on the problem 
and that the overwhelming majority of the States have made 
splendid progress. 

Alabama: Prohibited under 14. 


Incidentally the child labor committee reports that the State 
of Alabama has one of the most perfect child labor laws of 
the 48 States. 


Arizona: Prohibited under 14, 


With the exception that a boy from 10 to 14 may, upon a 
license, outside of school hours work at labor which is not 
harmful. 


Arkansas: Prohibited under 14. 
California: Prohibited under 14. 


With the exception that a child of 12 may be permitted to 
work during a school vacation. 


Colorado: Prohibited under 14. 


With the exception that a child of 12 may be permitted to 
work during a summer vacation. 


Connecticut: Prohibited under 14. 
Delaware: Prohibited under 14. 


With the exception that a child of 12 outside of the school 
term may be permitted to work upon securing a special permit. 

I may say, Mr. President, that as we go through the list of 
States we find that these permits are generally issued by the 
trustees of a school or by education commissioners of a county 
or a city or by a public-health officer. I think in nearly every 
case, in all the States, these exceptions are very carefully 
guarded in that way. 

Florida: Prohibited under 14. 

Georgia: Prohibited under 14. 

With the exception that a child of 12 on a permit, if he is an 
orphan or has a widowed, dependent mother, may work; but 
only 127 of such permits were issued in the State of Georgia 
during 1923. Certainly that would not seem to be an excessive 
number requiring the immediate attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to say that those 127 permits 
issued during the whole year 1923 were in most cases tempo- 
rary permits. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were temporary permits. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; they were purely temporary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In Idaho child labor is prohibited un- 
der 14; in Illinois under 14; in Indiana under 14; in Iowa 
under 14; in Kansas under 14; in Kentucky under 14; in 
Louisiana under 14; in Maine under 15; in Maryland under 
14; in Massachusetts under 14. Massachusetts, Mr. President, 
very often and very properly boasts of its perfect child labor 
law. 


In Michigan child labor is prohibited under the age 15; in 
Minnesota under 14; in Mississippi a boy under 12 is forbidden 
to work and a girl under 14. That is the one State that per- 
mits any child under 14 to work, as a general proposition, and 
it applies only to boys in Mississippi. It may be observed at 
the same time that there are very few factories in Mississippi. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. As a matter of fact, that only means other 
than during school hours even in Mississippi. In other words, 
they have school hours in Mississippi during which the children 
must attend school, so that such employment must be outside 
of school hours under the supervision not only of the educa- 
tion department but of the labor department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

In Missouri child labor is prohibited under the age of 14; 
in Montana, 16; in Nebraska, 14; in Nevada, 14; in New Hamp- 
shire, 14; in New Jersey, 14; in New Mexico, 14; in New 
York, 14 

I think I may be pardoned an allusion to the New York law, 
Some of the most important enactments in New York were 
made while I was a member of the New York Legislature, I 
remember them very well, and I recall how the child-labor 
situation has been a matter of constant concern to the legisla- 
ture and governmental authorities of that State. Scarcely a 
session goes by without the New York Legislature adding some 
perfecting touch to its child-labor laws; I think I am safe in 
saying that the law of that great Empire State to-day is well 
in the fore rank of the laws of progressive States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have just read a statement that in New York 
recently this proposed amendment to the Constitution was in- 
dorsed. Was that action taken by the legislature? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had not heard of such action, Does 
the Senator mean the New York Legislature? 

Mr. FESS. I will look up the statement. I think that it was 
the Republicans of New York who put themselves on record in 
favor of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have not had any convention at 
which such a question would be brought up, I had not heard 
of it; I will be glad to be reminded of it. 

Mr. FESS. I will look it up. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Would it tend to modify the Senator's 
views if it should develop that the legislature of the State of 
New York had favored this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator would still stand firm in 
the position he now occupies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

In North Carolina child labor is prohibited under the age of 
14, with the exception that a boy of 12, on a special permit, out- 
side of school hours, may work, but only 66 boys were so em- 
ployed during 1923. 

In North Dakota child labor is prohibited under 14; in Ohio, 
under 16, with the exception that a child of 14 may be em- 
ployed outside of the school term. Surely the Senator from 
Ohio who interrupted me a moment ago would not contend that 
the State of Ohio needs the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the matter of regulating child labor. . 

Mr. FESS. If we perform our duty there, I do not think 
the Federal Government will interfere with us at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is very confident about 
that, but I do not share that confidence when I read this 
amendment and the literature of those who are proposing it. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator need have no fear about 
that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall always fear a 
Congress clothed with power. Any legislative body once 
clothed with power invariably exercises every atom of it, and 
generally to an extent little suspected by those who delegated 
the power. 

Mr. FESS. If any law is passed by Congress, it has to be 

by men who come from the States, and all the States 
have child labor laws. I think, therefore, there will be no 
trouble. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The history of the past does not quite 
bear that out, especially in view of what has- happened in 
Congress and in the States. One might discuss that question 
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at some length, I can remember some recent amendments 
that have been stretched to a point little suspected by those 
who voted for them in the first instance. 

Oklahoma prohibits child labor under 14; Oregon, under 14, 
with the exception that a child of 12 outside of the school 
term may work. Pennsylvania prohibits child labor under 14; 
Rhode İsland, under 14; North Dakota, under 14; South 
Dakota, under 15; Tennessee, under 14; Texas, under 15; 
Utah, under 14; Vermont, under 14; Virginia, under 14; Wash- 
ington, under 14, with the exception that a child of 12, on the 
permit of a superior court judge, in case of poverty may 
work; West Virginia, 14; Wisconsin, 14, with the exception 
of a child of 12 during school vacation; Wyoming, 14. 

Mr. President, we also find that the hours run about as fol- 
lows: I hesitate to read the long list, but if Senators will 
examine the table they will see that opposite the name of each 
State in the horizontal line the daily number of hours of work 
and the weekly number of hours of work permitted by the 
respective State laws are set forth. The majority haye the 
8-hour day and the 48-hour week—the great majority. Some 
have a 9-hour day and a 54-hour week. 

I think six States have a 10-hour day and a 55 or 60 hour 
week. There are only six States that have more than 9 
hours, a very few that have 9 hours exactly, and the over- 
whelming majority have an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. 
In other words, it is now the general practice to limit the labor 
of children in industries to 8 hours per day and 48 hours 
per week, and in that particular situation there would seem 
to be no necessity for the Federal Government coming to the 
rescue, as the tendency in all of the States is to make these 
laws more and more strict, and, for one, I am glad of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In some of these States the industries 
are insignificant. z 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Oh, of course. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, And a child may be permitted to work, 
say, for the telegraph office as a messenger boy, or a messenger 
boy for a drug store, or in some occupation of that kind. That 
is not the same as the law that we would expect to apply where 
the child works in a factory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. 

Mr. President, there is another interesting column of that 
table which shows what each State does in the matter of 
prohibiting night work. There is a great variety of statutes 
upon that branch of the subject, but, as I look over the table, 
every State but Wyoming has a provision of one kind or an- 
other prohibiting night work or strictly limiting it. So it is a 
general habit already, Mr. President, to insist that children— 
that means persons under 14 or 15, as the case may be—shall 
not be permitted to work at night and thus be deprived of their 
proper rest and recreation, 

If we lock at the census report of 1920 we can get a view 
of child labor in this country in the aggregate as compared with 
the condition in 1910. When my attention was first called to 
this matter I confess I was immensely surprised and immensely 
pleased at the progress made, It gave me an added faith in 
the good sense of the American people when it comes to govern- 
ing their own affairs in their own communities. 

In 1910, according to the census, there were 1,990,225 chil- 
dren between 10 and 15 years of age engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, In a moment I shall comment on that descriptive 
phrase “gainful occupations.” In 1920, 10 years later, there 
were only 1,060,858—a decrease in 10 years of 46.7 per cent. 
Surely no one will deny that that illustrates a remarkable de- 
gree of progress in the matter of protecting the children of the 
country from exploitation. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD, May I suggest to the Senator, further, that 
there was a greater number of children in 1920 than in 1910 of 
similar age. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. It is interesting to note that the 
children of the country increased by a million and a half be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, but those children who were at work at 
gainful occupations decreased by 900,000 in the same period. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not also true that when the 1920 census 
was taken the national child-labor law had not been declared 
unconstitutional, and was being enforced, and yery generally 
observed? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true, but that is not the cause; 
for an investigation will show that child labor has not increased 
to any appreciable extent since that law was declared uncon- 
stitutional. It has been so asserted, but there is not one fact 
presented to support the assertion; and certain investigations 
have been made, especially in those States that were supposed 
to be backward and to need the support of a Federal law, and 
those. investigations showed that there has been no increase. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question: Is it not also true that 
the 1920 census was taken in January, which is very excep- 
tional? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. And consequently that it did not have any- 
thing like the usual agricultural occupation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. That, of course, would reduce the number. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us make allowance for everything 
that we can think of in order to discourage the American people 
as to their ability to take care of their affairs in their own 
States. Make allowance for everything, conjure up every dis- 
couraging fact, and yet the fact will remain at the end of the 
discussion that the progress has been remarkable. There is no 
gainsaying it. 

A little later I shall put into the Recorp a list of the statutory 
enactments that have been made in the several States during 
the last five years, which indicate very clearly how seriously 
the States take this question and how manfully they are going 
about solving it. 


It is interesting to examine that figure of 1,060,000 who in 
1920 were employed in gainful occupations. If you will read 
the instructions given to the enumerators of that census, you 
will find that they were rather broad in that they instructed 
the enumerators to enumerate all children who were engaged in 
gainful occupation, not only steadily but occasionally, and in 
any kind of occupation whatsoever. For example, under the 
phrase “gainful occupation” we find included the boys who 
deliver our newspapers at our house doors in the morning. They 
do it generally before they go to school. They may deliver the 
evening papers at our house doors after they get out of school. 
They are included. We find included children who in a little 
country town, after getting out of school, help their fathers or 
mothers tend the country store for a couple of hours in the 
evening when the farmers come in after their day’s work in 
order to purchase their supplies, They are all included, as well 
as the children in factories and industrial establishments. All 
newsboys are included; and one might mention quite a number 
of other occupations in which children take part occasionally 
with some degree of regularity, but only for an hour or two 
hours or three hours a day; and in this number of 1,060,000 we 
must include all these different classes or groups of children. 

Then, we must recollect another thing—that of the 1,060,000 
children supposed to be engaged in gainful occupations, 647,000 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits on farms; and of those 
engaged upon farms, 88 per cent are living on the farm owned 
by the parent. So we instantly see, if we have a sense of pro- 
portion at all about this matter, that instead of having a million 
children that are supposedly being ground down in the harsh 
atmosphere of industry, and of whom it is said that they need 
the help of the Federal Government, we have nothing like that 
number, nothing approaching it. We have left in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits only 413,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator include in that four hundred- 
odd thousand those that he enumerated a moment ago that did 
occasional work, such as newsboys and messenger boys? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they are included in the nonagri- 
cultural group. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish it were possible that we might know 
exactly what was the percentage of those. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am afraid I have not that figure. 

Mr. President, I am sure my fellow Senators will believe me 
when I say that no one abhors the exploitation of little chil- 
dren in industry or in any other way more than I do. I have 
given my support to so-called child-labor laws in my State on 
many an occasion, and I do not want my attitude on this 
amendment of the Constitution to be misconstrued, although I 
suppose it will be; in fact, it already has been pretty thoroughly 
misconstrued in certain circles. I suppose I must endure it. 

The original intent of Federal child-labor laws was to find a 
universal remedy for abuses only, to prohibit the labor of those 
of tender years, and to protect others from dangerous labor, 
night work, and the evil effects of long hours, 
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Senators will recollect that several years ago Congress passed 
an act in which it provided that articles manufactured by what 
was termed “child labor”—and the term was defined in the 
act—were to be denied access to interstate commerce. That 
law. was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and 
then some time later the Congress passed another act, in which 
it levied a prohibitive tax upon -articles made by children under 
a certain age or working more than a certain number of hours. 
The law was upon the statute books, as I recollect, three years. 
I have not the slightest doubt that it did a good deal of good 
in reminding some of the States as to their duty in this respect, 
although I have no doubt that in good time, and rather rapidly, 
those same States would have come to the same conclusion. 

We have traveled pretty far from the first child labor law in 
this proposed amendment. The aim sought now is labor domi- 
nation over everyone under 18 years, of age, to spread the 
Federal power over all children who work regularly or occa- 

5 8 paid or unpaid, at domestic service, on the farm, in 
the home, on the city streets, in the neighborhood industries, 
mines, or manufacturing establishments. In fact, this pro- 
posed amendment is intended to turn the child's entire labor 
life—and I add, educational life—over to the control of the 
Federal Government. 

Is this wise? The inclusion of children In industry was most 
rigidly restricted in the Federal laws we passed, and which have 
been declared unconstitutional Neither of those laws had a 
tithe of the power inherent in them that is conferred by this 
proposed amendment, This amendment goes infinitely further 
than the Federal child labor law which was last declared 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this amendment does not do 
anything in itself in the way of regulating child labor. It is 
merely a delegation of power, while the child labor law, of 
course, did directly affeet it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course it did, but this amendment 
goes much further in its implications, then, if the Senator 
wants me to be precise. 

Mr. LENROOT. T want the Senator to be accurate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘This goes infinitely further in its im- 
plications; for example, it raises the age to 18 years, which the 
old Federal law did not do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that the very case the Senator from Wisconsin brings up pre- 
sents a case where the Congress, without the authority under 
the Constitution, passed a law. What will it not do when it 
has full authority? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, since the first Federal 
law was passed, on September 1, 1916, every State but three, 
one already having satisfactory laws on these points, has 
passed laws on child labor or compulsory education. 

Mr. WARREN. Are there three States left that have no such 
laws? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; there is not a single State that has 
not some law. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is not one, to-day; but since 
1916 every State but three has passed new laws, or else 
amended old laws in a progressive direction. 

The labor laws have increased the minimum age at which the 
child may commence work, lessened the number of working 
hours per day or week, prohibited employment in occupations 
morally or physically dangerous, and haye banned night work. 

Better health standards have been imposed as a result of 
health legislation. Mothers’ pension laws have been passed in 
42 States, which provide for the care of children in their own 
homes out of public funds, and apply to children under 14, 
and usually to children under 16. 

Senators are undoubtedly familiar with the operation of those 
laws, We have a most excellent one in New York. A child 
welfare board may be established in any municipality in the 
State of New York, and the municipalities haye very rapidly 
taken advantage of the opportunity. As I recollect it, the 
members of those boards serve without pay, with the exception 
perhaps of the executive officer. 

A widowed mother who has to work for her own living, 
and has a child, may be so helped financially out of the com- 
munity treasury that the child may go to school, instead of 
the mother being tempted to put the child to work because she 
needs its earnings. Better than that, in many cases the child 
is saved from institutional life and is enabled to continue liv- 
ing with its mother. 

Forty-two States have passed laws of that kind, and that 
kind of law has done more to relieve poverty-stricken mothers 
of the necessity of putting their children to work than any 
other one set of statutes passed in our 48 States. It is but a 


sign of the times. It has become a national policy, and it 
needs no guidance or control or supervision by the Federal 
Government—not the slightest. 

I venture to say that a good many of the people who want 
this profound change made in our fundamental Jaw fail to 
realize the immense progress that has been made in this coun- 
try since, we will say, 1915 or 1916. They are living among 
the statistics of 8 or 10 years ago, instead of having examined 
the situation as it actually exists to-day with its constant im- 
provement. 

The mass of social legislation on child labor and health and 
mothers’ pensions and compulsory education in the last seven 
years makes the proposed Federal amendment unnecessary, 
and the purposes of the old Federal child labor law hare been 
met by almost all of the States. I refer, in that connection, to 
the second law that was passed. and which after three years 
of operation was declared unconstitutional. 

It is interesting to note that many of the States far exceed 
the provisions of the former Federal laws. Children’s code 
commissions have been provided for and are now functioning 
in most of the States where better child- labor conditions are 
needed. 

It has been stated that the States do not equal the so-called 
Federal standard, and I venture to express the opinion that 
that statement is very misleading, just as is the announcement 
made by the Secretary of Labor to the effect that a million 
little children were engaged in harmful labor, when the fact is 
that there is nothing like that, if we regard the term “child 
labor” as it is usually regarded. 

In some particular every statement to the effect that the 
States do not live up to the Federal standard is true. For 
example, Montana does not prohibit employment in mines of 
children under 16; therefore, Montana is listed as not up to 
the standard of the Federal laws. That sounds very serious, 
if that is all there is to it; but the important thing is that 
Montana does not need such legislation, or needs it very little, 
for there are only 15 children in the entire State who have 
anything to do with the mining industry, I submit that if the 
people who publish these alarming facts and figures—not facts, 
but these alarming figures—would tell the whole truth about 
these several conditions, the air would be cleared. 

Delaware, for example, permits a child of 12 to 14 to work 
provisionally in establishments engaged in the preservation and 
canning of fruit in the vacation period. That is cited as an 
example of how a State has fallen below the standards, and 
will not come up to them. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I state that all of those little children 
Miah plac permits granted by the labor inspector of the 

tate 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; everybody in Delaware 
knows that, of course. In all other respects the child labor 
laws of these States not only measure up to the standards of 
the Federal laws, but they exceed them in some respects. 

The public does not distinguish between child labor and a 
child’s work. Child labor implies that a child of tender years 
labors continuously for long hours at tasks beyond its capacity, 
to its physical or moral detriment. That is what we mean 
when we say “child labor,” and that is what we are all 
against, every one of us, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. DIAL, I merely want to suggest to the Senator that the 
marriageable age of women or girls in many of the States is 
only 18 years, in some States under 18 years; so this is a mat- 
ter of dealing with grown people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Thousands of children under 16 are 
gainfully employed for a short time daily during their vaca- 
tion at easy jobs and at home. They are not ordinarily re- 
garded and should not be regarded as child laborers in the 
usual accepted meaning of the phrase, but they are included 
as such in all the statements made to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

On the basis of the child labor tax law, which was the last 
Federal standard in effect at the time of the census of 1920, of 
children 14 and 15 years of age, we have 413,000 employed in 
nonagricultural pursuits, and, with few exceptions, legitimately 
employed. Of these there are only about 49,000 whose employ- 
ment, by reason of age, is presumably a matter of grave con- 
cern—and that is a presumption. Undoubtedly, some of those 
49,000 are employed in such a fashion as to cause concern, 
Incidentally, more than one-fourth of those were newsboys. 
For example, there were but 622 cotton-mill operatives in this 
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group, 404 being employed in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and 218 in all the 
other States. So it will be seen that it whittles down to 
almost nothing. There are only 404 in the four southern cotton- 
mill States, and there is only a bare presumption that any of 
the 404 were illegally employed—that is, were below the age 
limit, A great deal of the outcry and uproar has been directed 
at those same four States on account of the alleged conditions 
existing in cotton mills, and we find the conditions do not 
exist. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is it not a fact, may I ask the Senator, that 
of the number which the Senator just mentioned some may 
have been employed a few hours per week and some a few 
hours per day, but all of them went to school more or less dur- 
ing the year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a compulsory school law in 
each one of those States. As I read the tables, every State in the 
Union, plus the District of Columbia, has a compulsory school 
law. This fails to show any grievous condition or large em- 
ployment of children of tender years in the cotton industry. 
Only 10 States, 3 of which are in the South, permit children 
to work in any kind of factory for longer than eight hours a 
day, and that condition is being overcome rapidly. Scarcely a 
year goes by but one, two, three, or four States legislate in that 
direction. 

Before believing that 1 out of every 12 children in the coun- 
try is a victim of child labor—and that is what the report of 
the Secretary of Labor said to the Senate committee, that 1 out 
of every 12 in the country was a victim of child labor; and he 
counted all the children living on the farms in order to boost 
the figure up, and all the children employed only occasionally 
after school hours or before, or only in vacation—before be- 
lieving that 1 out of every 12 is a victim of child labor, it would 
be well for us to distinguish between child labor and child em- 
ployment, and to study the figures given by the 1920 census of 
children in gainful occupations, which includes all kinds of 
intermittent work, work done by school children outside of 
school hours, and other perfectly legal employment under the 
Federal child labor tax law in force at the time the census was 
taken, and to consider the reason advanced for social legisla- 
tion by the States and this evidence of their ability and inten- 
tion to deal with child-labor and. child-welfare questions; 
further to note that no interstate condition requires Federal 
intervention; and further to realize that while there is a well- 
organized demand on the part of many, many good women for 
the cessation of child labor as we mean it, there is not a demand 
for the proposed amendment which gives State power over the 
labor of all persons under 18 years of age or any demand what- 
ever for the Federal policing which would follow upon such 
legislation. In other words, I contend there is no child-labor 
condition in any State that can not be handled easily by that 
State upon the demand of its citizens. 

I may add here this observation, The women of the country 
quite naturally and properly have an intense interest in this 
question, and for many, many years in the past they have 
contributed immensely to the solution of the problem. The 
women haye the vote in every State in the Union. That is 
not news to the Members of the Senate. The women can 
bring their influence to bear in any one of the States, and 
it can not be contended that there are any more than two or 
three backward States in the entire Union. The women can 
bring their influence to bear in the two or three backward 
States, so-called, in such a fashion as to absolutely assure 
that the laws will be brought up to a point where they will 
be regarded as toeing the mark. To deny that proposition 
is to deny the ability of women to deal intelligently with 
any political problem. They have the power to do it along 
with the good men of the country who have in the past 
and will always in the future join with them in any effort 
of that kind. It is a matter of regret to me that so many 
good women who have the power to do these things in their 
own communities and in their own States are coming now 
to Washington and demanding an amendment to the Federal 
Costitution on the theory that they can not do these things in 
their own States. Every sensible man and woman knows that 
they can be doné and there is only a little bit left to do. 
Nine-tenths of the road has been traveled, and the remaining 
one-tenth can be traveled in an instant of time if those people 
will go back home to their States and demand that their 
legislators bring their respective States up to the standard. 

There is every indication that all of the States are now 
well informed on the subject of child labor and making rapid 
progress in dealing with it, and progress which is the more 
remarkable in view of the possibility of a constitutional amend- 
ment which would effectually destroy State initiative, 


There is another phase of the matter that I want to mention. 
I may be accused of being possessed of exaggerated fears as 
to the future of our Government and the relation existing 
between the Federal Government on the one side and the 
several States on the other. 

But there is one thing I have had in my mind for a good many 
years, and that is that it will be a sorry day for the people 
of the United States if the Federal Government ever gets con- 
trol of education. The States now have the sole control of the 
education of the young persons within their borders. Under 
our system we have kept the control of education close to the 
people. There has been a tendency in recent years, or as least 
there has been an effort in recent years to centralize the com- 
trol of education at Washington. The proposals have been 
made on the ground of efficiency and have received a good deal 
of impetus as a result of statistics emanating from the draft 
during the war when it was shown ‘that 24.9 per cent of the 
men summoned were unable to read and write English. It 
was a shock for us to wake up the next morning, speaking 
figuratively, and realize that 25 per cent of all the young men 
in the United States could not read or write English. It did 
give impetus to the demand that the Federal Government 
take immediate control of the situation. Yet I have failed to 
find any person who does not think that any State can cure 
the situation for itself if its people are educated and aroused 
to the necessity for so doing. 

It is a fact that since the war great strides have been made 
in the matter of public education in the several States. One 
of the tables which I have placed in the Recorp indicates how 
far we have gone in that regard. None of the States, as I 
recollect, now fails to have a compulsory education law. It 
would be well worth the time of Senators to examine the table 
in its details, because it shows not only the compulsory educa- 
tion laws, with respect to the attendance of children at day 
schools, but also at continuation schools, and at evening schools, 
and sets forth certain exceptions that can be made. 

Those who desire to concentrate the control of education at 
Washington fail to read the lessons of history. What hap- 
pened in Germany? The German Imperial Government by 
one means or another secured an effectual control of education 
throughout the German Empire. The professors in the col- 
leges and schools were subsidized and assured of imperial 
pensions, with the inevitable result that the opinions and the 
teachings of those professors and others fell under the domina- 
tion of the central government, with the further result that 
70,000,000 people, after 40 years of thorough education of that 
kind, found themselves taught what to do and when to do it at 
the behest of the government. We are entirely familiar with 
the final result. 

Mr. President, I will admit that there are regions of the 
country, not large or numerous, in which much more can be done 
for education. I will admit there are States and communities in 
which the educational system is not yet efficient. I will admit 
that there are 48 different kinds of educational systems in the 
United States. Some of the differences are very, yery slight. 
But I would rather have a certain degree of inefficiency, and 
I would rather have 48 different kinds, if you please, of educa- 
tion in America than to confine our whole educational system 
in a Federal strait-jacket, and have a bureaucracy estab- 
lished at Washington, issuing its orders to all the States and 
all the people and communities within the States as to what the 
curriculum should be and what textbooks should be used. If 
that day shall ever come—and I hope it will not—if that day 
shall ever come, it will spell the end of freedom and spon- 
taniety in teaching, and the beginning of an intellectual bond- 
age that will destroy the ability of the American people to 
think and, therefore, to act for themselves, I dread this amend- 
ment for that very reason. 

Under the amendment as it is drawn the Federal Govern- 
ment is empowered “to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age.” If the Congress shall have 
this power delegated to it, Mr. President, I do not doubt for 
one moment that within five or six years after the Congress 
begins to enjoy this power, it will issue a dictum in legis- 
lative form that no person of 17 years of age, for example, 
Shall be permitted to do a certain kind of work unless 
that person shall have had a certain kind of education; not 
only a certain amount of schooling but the kind of schooling; 
and we shall have established under this amendment the Fed- 
eral Government in indirect but nevertheless effective control 
of the education of the people. Indeed, in some of the corre- 
spondence that I haye had people who support this amendment 
make that very proposal. They do not hesitate to say that a 
part, a very essential part, of regulating the labor of young 
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persons ‘is to regulate the education thut they are to reeelve 
before or while they are laboring. 

A few moments ago the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
indicated his belief that the Congress could always be trusted 
never to go too far. I wonder where he or anyone else 
gets such implicit confidence in Congress in that regard? I 
have never known the Congress to fail to attemp to exercise 
the maximum of its power in every matter intrusted to it. 
I do not want to bring up an ‘unduly contentious ‘sub- 
ject, but in ‘the matter of the eighteenth amendment the 
Congress went far beyond what a great many supporters ‘of 
fhe amendment originally expected—far, far ‘beyond. The 
Congresses of the future will behave as the Congresses of the 
past have behaved. We may be sure of that because we know 
as the result of our observations of the events of the ‘last 
20 years that Congress, whether specifically clothed with addi- 
tional power or not, has been consistently reaching out and 
grasping more, until ‘to-day we have built up at Washington a 
bureaucracy so vast, so complicated, with ramifications of such 
infinite variety, that there is not a human being on God's foot- 
stool Who can understand the operations of the Government 
of the United States; and I include the Chief Executive with 
the rest of us! We have built up here a bureaucracy manned 
by 590,000 employees; a bureaucracy with its tentacles stretch- 
ing out and dipping into every ‘corner of this great land, and 
regulating or investigating, or attempting to regulate or at- 
tempting to investigate, the daily life of every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

I call attention to the fact that the appropriations for the 
support of the Government in 1913, at about the beginning 
of the Wilson administration, amounted to something like 
$1,000,000,000 a ‘year. To-day the Federal Government ‘is 
spending $3,700,000,000 per ‘year. We have multiplied the cost 
of Government almost four times in 10 years. Of course the 
World War is responsible for a considerable part of it, but 
while we would like to escape as quickly as possible from some 
df the onerous ‘burdens imposed by the war itself, there are 
many people who do not hesitate one moment to propose ‘the 
assumption of more burdens and more burdens and the build- 
ing up of a greater and a greater bureaucracy. 

In 1913 we had altogether 425,000 Federal employees in the 
District of Columbia and in the ‘field; to-day we have 590,000. 


We hare increased the number, it will be seen, by about 165,000. 


Most of the war-time employees have now been discharged. The 
increase is permanent. I have very little hope, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that this great army will be decreased. My fear is 
that it will be immensely increased by ill-considered action, 
urged by people who have not thought this thing out and who 
have a very slight conception of the meaning of our institu- 
tions or the structure of our Government. 

From the standpoint of the private citizen one can not forget 
that a bureaucracy is inevitably remote; it is mysterious; it ‘is 
not ‘responsive to public sentiment; it will perish of dry-rot 
or corruption. We have ‘had experiences alreauly with bureau- 
cracy in both these directions—dry-rot ‘and corruption. I 
honestly ‘believe that most of the friction which has mari- 
fested itself in recent years between the legislative branch 
and the ‘executive branch is due to the fact that Members of 
the House of Representatives and of the ‘Senate are coming 
to realize that they do net know enough about ‘their own Gov- 
ernment and that they can not know enough about it; it is too 
big. And henee suspicion, and at times very eruel and unwar- 
ranted ‘suspicion, against honest men in ‘the executive de- 
partments. > 

Mr. President, we must eall a halt at some time or we will 
have transformed within a very short period our entire struc- 
ture of government; we shall be no longer a Federal union of 
States, inhabited by people competent ‘to manage ‘their own 
affairs, proud of the opportunity of doing so, «citizens of a 
great Republic. If this thing goes on, instead of being citizens 
we will become subjects of an imperial government, with our 
sense of ‘responsibility gone, our initiative destroyed, and de- 
mocracy wiped off the map. 

There is no “nation-wide child-labor problem to-day. The 
statistics of the census of 1020 prove the truth of that assertion 
indubitably. The fifth article of the Gonstitution recites in 
effect that Congress shall propose amendments when it deems 
them necessary. I have not yet been shown one atem of neces- 
sity for this immense step in the transformation of the ‘Goy- 
ernment of this Nation. 


FAGLE/PASS LUMBER co. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate à bill coming over from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read by ‘title. 


The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7122) for the relief of 
the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as an ‘identical 
Senate bill has been favorably reported and is on the calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the House bill. 

715 SMOOT. Wnat is the calendar number of the Senate 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is Order of Business No. 662, being 
the bill (S. 2369) for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., 
of Eagle Pass, Tex. There is no question about the fact that 
the excess customs duties should be refunded inasmuch as 
they were originally collected under a wrong paragraph of the 
tariff ‘act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to tha 
request of the Senator from Texas to proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 7122? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., the sum of $2,459.52, being refund of excess duties 
on certain shipments of ixtle twine from Mexico to the United States 
in 1918. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that Order of Business 662, be- 
ing Senate bill 2369, be ‘indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MERCHANT MARINE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of ‘the conference report on House bill 6202. 
Ido not think it will provoke ‘any discussion. 

. pro tempore. The conference report will 
be Tea 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine act, 
1920, having ‘met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend ‘to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the ‘Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5 
and 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, and 4, and agree to the 
same, 

W. L. JONES, 

Bert M. FERNAND, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

WILLIAM S. GREENE, 

G. W. EDMONDS, 

L. LAZARO, 


Epwin L. Davis, 
Managers on the part of ‘the House. 


‘The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. Is there objection to tlie 
present consideration of fhe ‘report? The Chair ‘hears none, 
The question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ALIEN PROPERTY TRADE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous eonsent ‘that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the joint resotution (S. J. Res. 121) 
to create a body eorporate by the name of the“ Alien Property 
Trate ‘Investment Corporation.“ 

Mr. BAYARD. I object. 

Mr. DIAL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consitlera- 
tion of the joint resolution. í 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator makes that mo- 
tion I shall suggest the absence of a quorum, because I prom- 
ised several Senators that I would do so. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CON¥ERENCE ‘REPORT 
Mr. MeNART. Will the Senator from South Carolina with- 
hold his motion until T can secure consideration of a conference 


report? 
Mr. DIAL, Very well, I withhold the motion for that pur- 


pose. 
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Mr. MeNARY. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report on House bill 7220, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and lays the conference report before the 
Senate. 

The report is as follows; 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
` having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 

mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
17, 18, 19, 21. 26, 28, 30, 83, 36, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 4, 8, 9, 14, 20, 23, 24, 
29, 35, 38, 39, and 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $573,000: Provided, That of this sum $30,000 may be used 
for the purchase and distribution of blackleg vaccine at cost"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$91,115”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $185,450”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “$50,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $85,602"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $3,098,004"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $3,687,924”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $4,280,606”; and the Senate agree to 

- the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,781,489"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$231,920”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of 
the sum proposed insert “$1,111,305”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$2,065,848”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $786,150"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$892,490”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “and 
for inyestigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of 
meat and meat products, $549,628"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. : 

Améndment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,288,001"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $4,325,864"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the sum proposed insert “$800,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $452,540: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may 
require reasonable bonds from every market agency and dealer 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to secure 
the performance of their obligations, and whenever, after due 
notice and hearing, the Secretary finds any registrant is insol- 
vent or has violated any provision of said act, he may issue an 
order suspending such registrant for a reasonable specified 
period. Such order of suspension shall take effect within not 
less than five days, unless suspended or modified or set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of competent juris- 
diction"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $4,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $58,575,274”; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 

Cras, L. McNary, 
W. L. Jones, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
E. D. STH: 
Wx. J. HARRIS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Kpwarp H. WASON, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON- LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

POTEAU RIVER DAM 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina | Mr. Drar] has the floor. 

Mr, DIAL. I will yield to the Senator from Texas, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 601) to permit 
the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to erect or 
cause to be erected a dam across the Poteau River, and I sub- 
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mit a report (No. 662) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the bill been reported upon favorably by 
the department? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; they wrote the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“that,” to insert “the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to”; in line 4, after the word “Arkansas,” to strike out “is 
hereby granted permission to erect or cause to be erected,” 
and to insert “to construct, maintain, and operate”; on page 
2, line 1, after the word“ River,” to insert a comma and “at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation”; in line 3, after 
the word “ Creek,” to insert a colon and the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That the work shall not be commenced until the plans 
therefor have been submitted to and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and by the Secretary of War: 
Provided further, That in approving the plans for said dam 
such conditions and stipulations may bé imposed as the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem necessary to 
protect the present and future interests of the United States, 
which may include the condition that the said city shall con- 
struct, maintain, and operate, without expense to the United 
States in connection with said dam, a lock, boom, sluice, or any 
other structure or structures which the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers or Congress at any time may deem neces- 
sary in the interests of navigation, in accordance with such 
plans as they may approve: And provided further, That this 
act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such dam to 
develop water power or generate hydroelectric energy,” so as 
to make the section read: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city of Fort 
Smith, a duly incorporated city of Sebastian County, Ark., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Poteau River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a point just 
west of the State line dividing the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
and near or just above the mouth of Mill Creek: Provided, That the 
work shall not be commenced until the plans therefor have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, and by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That in ap- 
proving the plans for said dam such conditions and stipulations may 
be imposed as the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary to protect the present and future interests of the 
United States, which may include the condition that the said city 
shall construct, maintain, and operate, without expense to the United 
States in connection with said dam, a lock, boom, sluice, or any 
other structure or structures which the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers or Congress at any time may deem necessary in 
the interests of navigation, in accordance with such plans as they may 
approve: And provided further, That this act shall not be construed to 
authorize the use of such dam to develop water power or generate 
hydroelectric energy. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 3, to insert 
the following section: 


Sec. 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be 
null and yoid unless the actual construction of the dam hereby au- 
thorized is commenced within one year and completed within three 
years from the date of approval of this act: Provided, That from and 
after 30 days’ notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other an- 
thorized agency of the United States, to said city or their successors 
that desirable water-power development will be interfered with by the 
existence of said dam, the authority hereby granted to construct, main- 
tain, and operate said dam shall terminate and be at an end; and any 
grantee or licensee of the United States proposing to develop a power 
project at or near said dam shall have authority to remove, submerge, 
or utilize said dam under such conditions as said commission or other 
agency may determine, but such conditions shall not include compensa- 
tion for the removal, submergence, or utilization of said dam. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 4, to change the 
section number from 2 to 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate n dam across 
the Poteau River.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 47 to the bill (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes. : 

BERNICE HUTCHESON 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from South Carolina on one or 
two occasions did a very great injustice to a woman in my 
State. He objected, without understanding the facts or going 
into them, to the House bill for the relief of Bernice Hutche- 
son, who was knocked down by a soldier during the war, 
whose leg was broken, who was unconscious for days, and who, 
although her father is a poor man, was kept in the hospital 
for months. The Senator from South Carolina now with- 
draws his objection. It will take only a moment’ to pass the 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent to take it up and pass it 
at this time. 

Mr, SMOOT. What Is the calendar number? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is House bill 3143, Order of Business No. 
433, I will state that the bill is recommended by the War De- 
partment and urged by a board of officers that went into the 
question, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8143) for the 
relief of Bernice Hutcheson, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Bernice Hutcheson, the sum 
of $2,587.50 in full settlement of all damages against the Government 
for expenses incurred and permanent injury, the results of injuries 
sustained through being struck by a truck, the property of the War 
Department and driven recklessly by a soldier of the United States 
Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator from South 
Carolina insist upon his motion to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 121? 

Mr. DIAL. I have another little matter or two that I should 
like to dispose of first, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator withdraws his motion for 
the consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, Mr. President; for the moment I will with- 
draw it. ; : 

Mr. President, I move to discharge the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry from the consideration of Senate bill 3197 
and Senate bill 386. I have the two motions pending. ‘This 
action is agreeable to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to address myself to- 
night for a few minutes, at least, to the unfinished business 
which is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina moves the discharge of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry from the further consideration of Senate bill 3197, 
to amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act to 
enable the buyer of a cotton futures contract to demand actual 
delivery in fulfillment thereof prior to the close of the delivery 
month, and Senate bill 386, to amend section 5 of the United 
States cotton futures act approved August 11, 1916, as amended. 
Is there objection to the consideration of that motion at this 
time? 

Mr. SMOOT. The regular notice has been given, I take it for 
granted? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 


Mr. BURSEM. I object, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the motion goes over. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, T move that the committee be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the two bills to which I have 
referred, taking up the motions one at a time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
before the Senate m ik 1 x 

Mr. KING. Icall for tbe regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina has moved that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3197. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator's motion was to 
discharge the committee. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bursum] objected to his request to discharge the committee, 
and I understood the Senator from South Carolina then to move 
to discharge the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand that notice had been given previously, and therefore held 
that the motion was not in order at this time; but the Chair 
now is advised that the motion was made on the 26th of May in 
the one case and on the 10th of March in the other case. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I submit that any motion 
would be out of order except that first a request be made to lay 
aside the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina, if agreed to, will displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to suggest that the 
only motion that can be made while the unfinished business is 
before the Senate is a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of some other bill upon the calendar. This bill is not upon the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of that opinion, 
but no Senator has yet made that point of order. 

Mr, LENROOT. I now make that point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, these motions that I have made ta 
discharge the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will in- 
volve no debate. There is no desire to debate them at all. 
I merely want a yote. I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
should have an opportunity to debate the unfinished business 
before the Senate. I do not desire to lay that aside, except 
temporarily, in order to get these two bills on the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. Personally, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well; let us vote on them and get through 
with them and put them on the calendar. The Senator ought 
to have a right, if he desires, to discuss the unfinished business. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not willing that the unfinished busi- 
ness shall be displaced. 

Mr. DIAL. I merely want these bills on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

: The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
nquiry. 

Mr. KING. If the request of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina shall be acceded to and the unfinished business is tempo- 
rarily laid aside for the purpose of acting upon those matters, 
will it not automatieally displace the pending business, so that 
other motions will be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has just ruled 
that the motion is not in order, but that a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of either of these bills is in order, and the 
Chair is in doubt whether the Senator from South Carolina 
makes that motion or not. 

Mr. DIAL. I make that motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I submit to the Chair that a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of either of these bills is 
not in order, because they are not upon the calendar. They 
are before a committee, The Senator must first secure the dis- 
charge of the committee. 

— DIAL. Mr. President, I can not secure it without a 
motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but there is a proper time to make 
such a motion. 

Mr. KING. The Senator can not make that motion now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator can not move to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill upon which a report has not been made. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have bills on the calendar on 
which reports have been made; but I do not desire to shut off 
the Senator from Wisconsin from discussing the unfinished 
business if he wants to discuss it. I want to be perfectly fair. 
I should like to get these other matters up and get them on the 
calendar. Jt would take only a minute; but if the Senator 
wants to discuss the unfinished business I shall not make the 


other motion at the present time. I have a bill there, however, 
which I shall at an early moment move to take up, which is 
on the calendar, and has been reported unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
by unanimous consent the committee could be discharged with- 
out displacing the unfinished business. 

Mr. DIAL. Objection was made te the request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business 18 
before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I had not expected, because 
of my physical condition, to discuss this measure at all; and 
to-night I only wish to make a few preliminary observations 
which have occurred to me by reason of the very able speech 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH Í. 

Before going into the merits of the question before the 
Senate I wish to discuss that phase of the Senator's re- 
marks concerning the tendencies toward centralization in this 
Government and the duty to resist those tendencies. I agree 
that many things the Senator frem New York has said are true. 
He cited a long list of measures that have been enacted by 
various Congresses extending the powers of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and yet I venture to say that of the long list pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York, with the possible ex- 
ception of two of those measures, he himself would not vote to 
repeal any of them. Certainly the Senator referred to the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board. Where would this country 
have been if it had not been for the creation of the Federal 
Reserve Board and its functioning during the war? 

But, Mr. President, however that may be, the point to which 
I wish especially to direct attention at this time is this: 

We have heard of late a great deal about the passing of 
party responsibility in the Congress of the United States, It 
has been said that the Congress does not any longer function 
through the action of political parties. Many of us have been 
pilloried very recently in the press of this country because of 
our votes upon the adjusted compensation bill; and the charge 
has been made, especially against the Republicans, that in 
voting in favor of that bill they have strayed from. the Repub- 
lican Party and refused to follow its policies; although the 
fact is—and I am not going into that discussion now—that the 
Republican Party never officially made any- declaration upon 
that subject, and in so far as its spokesmen that were elected 
by the people did speak in the past they spoke in favor of 
the policy that was adopted by the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives, including the late 
President Harding. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr, FESS. Our platform in 1920 included a plank on our 
obligation to the soldiers, and an additional plank on our obli- 
gation to the disabled soldiers, specifying the two. If the first 
plank was not a plank which is to be interpreted as a pledge 
of the party to the service men, then it was a dishonest state- 
ment, for that was why it was put in there. 

Mr. LENROOT. However, Mr. President, I do not intend to 
discuss that, except to draw attention to the insistence by some 
people in some parts of the country upon party responsibility, 
and upon members of a political party recognizing their, re- 
sponsibility to carry out the policies of their party; and with 
reference to the question now before the Senate, the point I 
wish to make is that the Republican Party has expressly, in 
words that could not be made stronger, declared in favor of the 
proposition now before the Senate, and the Democratic Party 
has done likewise. 

What is the declaration of the Republican Party upon the 
subject of child labor? Its last platform is that of 1920; and 
so far as the party binds any members at all they are bound 
by the declaration of its last platform officially promulgated. 
Upon the subject of child labor the party platform then said: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federa} child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement, If the present law be found unconstitutionn! or 
ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The law was found to be unconstitutional, and this piedge of 
the Republican Party can not be carried out in any other way 
than by a constitutional amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH], for whom I have the highest respect, one of the ablest 
Members of this body, one of the ablest members of the Repub- 
lican Party, stands upon this floor advocating the violation of 
that pledge of the Republican Party, Mr. President, I am not 
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one who believes. that every Senator should cast. aside his 
principles and be bound by every declaration that his party 
makes, but where it is a question of policy, if there be such a 
thing as government by parties, upon questions of policy, it is 
the duty of the Senator to sink his own views of policy and 
follow his party. When it comes to a question of vital prin- 
ciple it is a very different thing, of course. ‘ 

The point I wish now to make is that if any considerable 
number on this side of the aisle shall vote to reject this 
amendment, then what is the use of having political platforms? 
What will be the use of writing a platform two weeks hence 
at Cleveland? Such a vote would be a confession that a 
platform is only something to fool the people with, and that 
nobody shall be bound by it after the people have given the can- 
didates their votes, 

Mr. BAYARD. Since that platform was adopted in 1920 the 
returns haye come in from the census of 1920, and is it not a 
fact that those returns show a radically different state of facts 
than were supposed to exist prior to 1920 touching the ques- 
tion of child labor? 

Mr, LENROOT. They do not, except in degree. The evil is 
the same, 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the Senator confess that they have 
tremendously improved? 

Mr. LENROOT, They have improved; yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Tremendously improved? 

Mr. LENROOT. They have improved; but does the Senator 
believe that because, we will say, there are only 20,000 children 
whose lives are being ruined, who are being stunted physically 
and intellectually, working in the cotton mills of this country, 
it should not be a matter of Federal concern? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator’s question. In 
the first place, his premise is absolutely false, because it does 
not appear from any of the records brought out, so far as 
either House of Congress is concerned, that there are 20,000, 
or 2,000, whose lives are being squeezed out in the way the 
Senator suggests. There may be 20,000 employed as cotton 
operatives. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that if there are 
any children between 10 and 15 years of age working in the 
cotton mills in this country, their lives are being ruined. 

Mr. BAYARD, The Senator makes his own premise, not 
based upon the facts shown in the census reports. 

Mr. LENROOT. The census reports do not show whether 
their lives are being ruined or not. We must draw our own 
couclusions from the nature of the work that is being performed. 

It is said, “ There are only 400,000 children between 10 and 
15 years of age now working in the factories and quarries and 
mines of this country.” Only 400,000! Who is there upon this 
floor who will say that the physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of 400,000 human beings in this country should not be a 
matter of concern to us? 

I have read the Republican pledge, and, although the Senator 
from Delaware has suggested that Republicans are no longer 
bound by that pledge because of the fact that conditions have 
improved with reference to child labor in this country, I have 
stated why I consider the pledge still binding. 

I desire to call to the attention of the other side of the aisle 
that a like pledge was made by their party in their last na- 
tional convention, After having boasted of having passed the 
child labor law of 1916, they said: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child labor, 
and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Woman's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


They pledged cooperation with the States for the prohibition 
ef child labor. How can the Congress of the United States, 
in view of the decisions of the Supreme Court, cooperate with 
the States for the prohibition of child labor except through a 
constitutional amendment giving them the power so to do? 

The fact is, Mr. President, that both of the political parties 
have solemnly declared in favor of this legislation which the 
Senate is now considering. Of course, I do not mean that 
either party has pledged itself to the identical words of this 
amendment, but the Senator from New York addressed him- 
self in very large part to the principle involved, and was 
against any action by the Congress upon this subject; and I 
repeat that it seems to me that upon neither side of the aisle, 
if we believe in party government, if we believe in party 
responsibility upon a matter which embodies a policy, can 
Senators do otherwise than support the proposition of a consti- 
tutional amendment giving to the Congress the power to deal 
with this subject. 


I did intend to discuss the measure in some other aspects, 
but it would take me some time, and I would a little prefer 
not to go on to-night. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.8143) for 
the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses, requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. GREENE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. EDMONDS, Mr, LEHLBACH, Mr, Lazaro, and 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 
21, 38, 39, 40, 41, 78, 91, and 92 to the bill (H. R. 7877) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, and concurred therein; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 14 to the said bill and concurred therein with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate; and that the House insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3395) granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct 
a bridge across the Monongahela River, near Masontown, 
Fayette County, Pa. 5 


CLAIMS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS (S. DOC. 
NO, 124) 


Mr. HARRELD submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (EL R. 
5825) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, haying met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to 
the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 7. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the language proposed to be inserted by the Senate and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: “Provided, however, That the 
attorney or attorneys employed as herein provided may be 
assisted by the regular tribal attorney or attorneys employed 
under existing law under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, with such additional reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses for said tribal attorneys to be approved and paid from 
the funds of the respective tribes under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as may be required for the proper 
conduct of such litigation”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. HARBELD, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
JohN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Hower P. SNYDER, 
FREDERICK W, DALLINGER, 
W. W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. ` 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 14 to the bill (H. R. 7877) making-appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House, with an amendment as follows: 

After the words “military posts“ in the amendment insert a comma 
and “including Camp Lewis, in the State of Washington.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
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PROTECTION OF FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representative disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection 
of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Fernaup, and Mr. 
FLETCHER conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Tle motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock p. m.), under the order previously made, ad- 
journed until Saturday, May 31, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 


tive day of May 26), 1924 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Charles S. Dewey, of Chicago, III., to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Carl E. Milliken, of Isiand Falls, Me., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 1, with headquarters 
at Portland, Me., in place of Charles M. Sleeper, whose term 
of office will expire on June 30, 1924. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Law W. Bowman to be postmaster at Marvel, Ala., in place 

of G. E. Ellis, appointee, declined. 
ARKANSAS 

Marvin Vanhooser to be postmaster at Siloam Springs, Ark., 
in place of W. T. Stahl. Incumbents commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

CALIFORNIA 

Edward A. Baker to be postmaster at Point Loma, Calif., 
in place of A. E. Dixon, resigned. 

Charles F. W. Rapp to be postmaster at La Mesa, Calif., in 
place of B. Q. R. Canon, resigned. 

Nannie H. Phiney to be postmaster at Tustin, Calif., in place 
of Florence Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1924. 

John H. Strauch, jr., to be postmaster at San Gabriel, Calif., 
in place of E. P. Higgins. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

FLORIDA 

Edwin L. Raby to be postmaster at Littleriver, Fla., in place 

of Mabel Miller, appointee, declined. 
COLORADO 

Harrison V. Teller to be postmaster at Windsor, Colo., in 
place of J. H. Comin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 18, 1924. 

IDAHO 

Oral Avery to be postmaster at Clarkia, Idaho, in place of 

Oral Avery. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 
ILLINOIS 

Lela Seneff to be postmaster at Westfield, III., in place of 
J. O. Biggs, deceased. 

Edwin L. Griese to be postmaster at Northbrook, III., in place 
of W. R. Landwehr, resigned. 

Willis A. Myers to be postmaster at Wenona, IIL, in place of 
T. J. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Leonard O. Bingham to be postmaster at Virginia, III., in 
place of G. A. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 
1924. 

Herman O. Manuel to be postmaster at Steger, III., in place 
of M. C. Hewes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

Jacob L. Pfundstein to be postmaster at Erie, Ill., in place of 
R. W. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924 
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of L. P. Cranor. 


John E. Heffron to be postmaster at East Dubuque, Ill, in 
place of Max Geisenhoner. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 5 

Ralph W. Miller to be postmaster at Collinsville, III., in place 
155 z E. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 


INDIANA 


Claude L. Worster to be postmaster at North Liberty, Ind., 
in place of E. B. Stull, resigned. 


IOWA 


Harry M. Harlan to be postmaster at Sigourney, Iowa, in 
place of E. E. Houdek, resigned. 

Ralph Hunte to be postmaster at Springville, Iowa, in place 
2 5 a T. McShane, Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 

Howard H. Tedford to be postmaster at Mount Ayr, Iowa, in 
pace at J. A. McNerney. Incumbent’s commission expires June 

Royal E. Hutton to be postmaster at Bancroft, Iowa, in place 
of N. E. Sheridan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 


1924. * 
KANSAS 


William R. Robb to be postmaster at Treece, Kans., in place 
of E. D. Robb. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Michael Fischer to be postmaster at Tipton, Kans., in place 
of J. P. Arnoldy. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Hiram W. Joy to be postmaster at Quinter, Kans., in place of 
Cecil Calvert. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 


KENTUCKY 

Leota P. Cranor to be postmaster at St. Charles, Ky., in place 

Office became third class October 1, 1923. 
John H. Stone to be postmaster at Burgin, Ky., in place of 

J. H. Stone. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 


LOUISIANA 


James N. Coan to be postmaster at Sicily Island, La., in place 
of J. N. Coan. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Robert A. Giddens to be postmaster at Coushatta, La., in place 
of J. A. Melton. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 


MAINE 


Stella L. Hill to be postmaster at Northeast Harbor, Me., in 
place of J. W. Small, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stephen C. Luce to be postmaster at Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
in place of S. C. Luce. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

MICHIGAN 


Fred C. Putnam to be postmaster at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
place of Samuel Folz, deceased. 

Emma F. Lyon to be postmaster at Hillsdale, Mich., in place 
of Fred O'Melay, Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

MISSOURI 


Alma Brennecke to be postmaster at Irondale, Mo., in place 
of H. L. Ward, resigned. 

Joseph A. Davis to be postmaster at Waynesville, Mo., in 
place of A. L. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires June 
4, 1924, 

Lester C. Boyles to be postmaster at Urich, Mo., in place of 
Solon McDaniel. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1924. 

Harry H. Forman to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Mo., in 
place of W. L. Peoples. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 

; MONTANA 


Maurice D. Holmes to be postmaster at White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., in place of J. C. Tipton. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires June 4, 1924. 

Arnold D. Ferris to be postmaster at Sidney, Mont., in place 
of B. S. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 1924. 

Wedsel J. Hartman to be postmaster at Broadview, Mont., in 
place of A. C. Sipe. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 


NEBRASKA 
Julia A. Presson to be postmaster at Stromsburg, Nebr., in 


place of M. M. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 9, 1924. 
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William M. Baskin to be postmaster at Stapleton, Nebr., in 
place of E. W. Glandon. Incumbent's commission expired April 
9, 1924. 

Verner O. Lundberg to be postmaster at Nehawka, Nebr., in 
place of G. C. Hoback. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

‘Jacob H. Jimerson to be postmaster at Liberty, Nebr., in 
place of K. F, Michael. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
9, 1924. 

Claude A. Sheffner to be postmaster at Hay Springs, Nebr., 
in place of C. A. Sheffner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 21, 1924. 

Owen T. Thompson to be postmaster at Farnam, Nebr., in 
place of O. T. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 4, 1924, 

Millard M. Martin to be postmaster at Allen, Nebr., in place 
of L. W. Harper. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Everett F. Tozier to be postmaster at Salmon Falls, N. H., 
in place of Gardner Grant. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 


NEW YORK 
Fred L. Babcock to be postmaster at Massena Springs, N. Y., 
in place of F. L. Babcock. Office became third class October 1, 


Harold D. Babeock to be postmaster at Delanson, N, Y., in 
place of D. M. Reetor, resigned. 

Erwin Smith to be postmaster at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., in place of Erwin Smith. Office became third class 
April 1, 1924. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lenora M. Collins to be postmaster at Wing, N. Dak., in 
place of H. M. Beall. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1924. 

James N. McGogy to be postmaster at Ashley, N. Dak., in 
place of J. N. MeGogy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1924. 

OHIO. . 

Earl W. Starkey to be postmaster at Flushing, Ohio, in place 
of O. S. Holloway, resigned. 

Perry A. Dickey to be postmaster at Rogers, Ohio, in place 
of ©. T. Shively. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

William H. Flach to be postmaster at Piqua, Ohio, in place 
of W. H. Flach. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Mabel E. Dierker to be postmaster at Pemberville, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Gerding. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1924. 

Benjamin Hegemann to be postmaster at Minster, Ohio, in 
place of K. H. Sherman. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 

OKLAHOMA 

Hubbard Ross to be postmaster at Fort Gibson, Okla., in 
place of Louie Garland. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1924, 

Adrian J. Brown to be postmaster at Bixby, Okla., in place 
of J. E. Reasonover. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28, 1924. 

i OREGON 

Fitzhugh G. Lee to be postmaster at Junction City, Oreg., in 
place of F. G. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

David M. Gilbert to be postmaster at Hellam, Pa., in place of 
C. E. Keim, resigned. 

William C. Drager to be postmaster at Boiling Springs, Pa., 
in place of W. C. Drager. Office became third class April 1, 
1924. 

Cornelius L. Corson to be postmaster at Willow Grove, Pa., 
In place of J. M. Rutherford. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 

Walter D. Lewis to be postmaster at Ulysses, Pa., in place of 
H. L. Cobb. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1924, 

Olive S. Burtch to be postmaster at Tioga, Pa., in place of 
O. S. Burtch. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Ella Lawrence to be postmaster at Roulette, Pa., in place of 
M. M. Burt. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Spencer M. Lloyd to be postmaster at Republic, Pa., in place 
of L. W. Lloyd. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Homer D. Sarge to be postmaster at Pine Grove, Pa., in place 
of P. E. Sheidy. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 


William M. Overholt to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
15 pasa of G. A. Graul. Incumbent's commission expired May 


S. Charles McClellan to be postmaster at Mifflin, Pa., in place 
3 2 E. Niemond. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
= RHODE ISLAND 

Edward T. Priday to be postmaster at Peace Dale, R. I., in 
place of Sumner Mowry, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Luther V. Martin to be postmaster at Mullins, S. O., in place 
of G. B. Stackhouse. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1923. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Thelma L. Abbott to be postmaster at Carter, S. Dak., in 
place of R. A. Keepers, resigned. 

Charles Sundling to be postmaster at Vermilion, S. Dak., in 
ee of J. R. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 5 

Thomas A. Krikac to be postmaster at Dupree, S. Dak., in 
place of F. E, Riley. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

TENNESSEE 


John G. Holmes to be postmaster at Trezevant, Tenn., in 
place of A. H. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1924. 

John E. Robertson to be postmaster at Springfield, Tenn., in 
place of A. D. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired March 
9, 1924. 

Lee M. Jeffers to be postmaster at Oakdale, Tenn., in place of 
L. N. Alley. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Walter V. Nuckolls to be postmaster at Bristol, Tenn., in 
place of J. I. Cox. Incumbent’s. commission expires June 4, 
1924. 


UTAH 


Boyd J. Barnard to be postmaster at Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, in place of Archibald Stuart, resigned. 

Hans P. Ipson to be postmaster at Panguitch, Utah, in place 
of L. C. Sargent. Incumbent’s commision expires June 4, 1924. 
VIRGINIA 

William H. Meador to be postmaster at Moneta, Va., in place 
of J. M. Parker. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Ross W. Walker to be postmaster at Fort Humphreys, Va., 
in place of L. E. Beach, resigned. 

Virginia T. Quick to be postmaster at Falls Church, Va., in 
place of R. C. resigned. 

Virginia H. Sileox to be postmaster at Andover, Va., in place 
of E. C. McPherson. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Samuel R. Gault to be postmaster at Scottsville, Va., in place 
of S. R. Gault. Ineumbent’s commission expires June 4, 1924. 

James J. Mateer to be postmaster at Rosslyn, Va., in place of 
W. H. Rixey. Incumbent's commission expired May 10, 1924. 

VERMONT 


Casper W. Landman to be postmaster at South Londonderry, 
Vt., in place of F. H. Tyler. Incumbent's commision expires 
June 5, 1924. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert J. Robertson to be postmaster at White Salmon, 
Wash., in place of Julia Estes. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 11, 1024. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Blanche P. Reed to be postmaster at Clay, W. Va., in place 
of Buren Stephenson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 
tive day of May 26), 1924 
PRESIDING JUDGE oF Court OF Customs APPEALS 

William J. Graham to be presiding judge of the Court of 

Customs Appeals. 
PosTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
Alvy Jay, Bridgeport. 
IOWA 
Solomon T. Grove, Plover. 
Letha Doughten, Woolstoek. 
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Leona R. Meador, Reece bi 


Walter C. Miller, Logansport. 
Mildred P. Prescott, Lutcher. 
Harriet R. Rice, Madisonville, 


MICHIGAN 
James R, Flood, Crystal Falls. 
NEW JERSEY 

John E. MacIlwain, Magnolia. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
John M. Sharpe, Statesville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wallace H. Meng, Johnsonville. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Hrecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 29 (leg- 
islative day of May 26), 1924 
POSTMASTER 


Margaret M. Anderson to be postmaster at Stromsburg, in the 
State of Nebraska. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, May 29, 1924 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Hear us O Lord as we own Thee as our God, and give Thee 
the grateful praises of our hearts. We bow at Thy altar not 
in the spirit of self-approval, but to confess our sins and to ask 
for Divine guidance in all our ways. We have neither per- 
sonal worth nor merit to offer, but do Thou give strength and 
encouragement to our languishing virtues. May nothing be 
allowed to come between us and the precepts of the Man of 
Galilee and the wondrous lessons of His cross. In all things 
help us to yield to Him the right of sovereignty and to accept 
His law. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
TUITION OF INDIAN CHILDKEN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 4835, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and ask for a cenference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
4835, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4835) to pay tuition of Indian children in publie 
schools. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentle- 
man whether or not the minority has been consulted in refer- 
ence to this? : 

Mr. HASTINGS. This matter was taken up in the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs and the chairman instructed to take this 


action. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, this is the bill in which the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Leavrrr] is interested, is it not? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have had some understanding with the 
gentleman from Montana and in view of that I do not object. 
I assume the gentleman from New York is entirely in accord 
with the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr]? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will not say I was entirely in accord with 
the gentleman or not, but I am asking to send this bill to con- 
ference to see if we can not come to a satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am depending upon my understanding 
with the gentleman from Montana. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SNYDER, Mr. DALLINGER, and Mr. HAYDEN, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R.8209) to create the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transpor- 
tation act, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3355. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South Carolina, 
to construct a bridge across the Peedee River at or near 
Savage Landing, S. C.; and 

S. 3395. An act granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct a 
bridge across the Monongahela River near Masontown, Fayette 
County, Pa. 


THE WICHITA AND AFFILIATED BANDS OF INDIANS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 731, to agree to 
a Senate amendment, and that the bill may pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
House bill with a Senate amendment, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 731) authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands of 
Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 


The Senate amendment was read. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


WITHDRAWAL OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 5325 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the conference report on the bill H. R. 5325. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw a conference report on the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claim 
which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may haye against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What is it the gentleman asks? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am asking to withdraw the conference 
report. The conferees agreed and after the agreement some- 
thing came up over in the other House and by unanimous 
consent the conference report was withdrawn from the Senate 
and it has been amended by the conferees again this morning, 
and the desire is to withdraw this conference report here so 
that we can agree and get into unison with the Senate on the 
proposition. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
Senate? 

Mr. SNYDER. Recommitted by the Senate to the conferees, 
and we are asking to do the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I understand this recommits it to the con- 
ferees of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not without action. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the same 
conferees be appointed and the bill be recommitted to the con- 
ferees. 

The SPEAKER. This matter, the Chair thinks, is still in the, 
hands of the conferees to take such action as they please, the 
conference report being recommitted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take up a conference 
report on the bill H. R. 3852 as having been agreed to by the 
Senate conferees and the House, and to move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
conference report on a bill which the Clerk will report by title. 


It was recommitted by the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8852) providing for the final disposition of the affairs 
of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPOBT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8852) providing for the final disposition of the affairs of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 8, and 4, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the language proposed to be stricken out by the Senate 
insert the following: That in the preparation of said roll 
the act of the State of North Carolina of March 8, 1895, chap- 
ter 166, entitled ‘An act to amend chapter 211, laws of 1889, 
relating to the charter cf the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians,’ shall be disregarded”; and the Senate agree to 
same, 


Homer P. SNYDER, 
FREDK. W. DALLINGER, 
W. W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. HARRELD, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Joun B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for 
a final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians of North Carolina, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon: 

On amendment No. 1, relating: ta the preparation of the roll 
of Bastern Band of Cherokee Indians: Strikes out the 
of the House which provides that certain Indians. living*out- 
side of North Carolina may be enrolled, and provides an 
amendment whereby the act of the State of North Carolina 
of March 8, 1895, shall be disregarded. 

On amendment No. 2: Provides that Indians of less than 
one-sixteenth blood may, in the discretion of the Secretary. 
of the Interior, be paid a cash equivalent in lieu of an allot- 
ment of land. 

On amendment No. 4: Simply clarifies the language and 
makes same consistent with the preceding provision. 

On amendment No. 5, regarding the restriction upon the 
alienation of lands; Provides that upon the completion of the 
allotments and the recording of the deeds each allottee shall 
become a citizen of the United States. 


HOMER P. SNYDER, 
Freok. W. DALLINGER, 
W. W. HASTINGS 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
unanimous consent to address the House for 15 or 20 minutes 
on a subject of quasi privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 15 or 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At this time? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes; right now. A 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would not feel justified, Mr. Speaker, 
much as I would enjoy hearing the gentleman from Nebraska, 
in agreeing at this moment until I had opportunity to consult 
both the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Anrnony] and the gen- 


Cab 

C bell 

Case 

Clarke, N. Y. 

Curry 
language 


appropriation bills that must be finished to-day. If the gen- 
tleman will withhold his request for a few moments, I think I 
may be able to reach an understanding. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The gentleman will withhold 
his request with the understanding that it will not be ob-' 
jected to. i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I regret I can not give that under-; 
standing now. I hope, after consultation with the two gentle. 
men I haye named that I can accede to the request. Other- 
wise I can not do so. ; 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Then, Mr, Speaker, if the mats 
ter is so urgent, I suggest that we have not a sufficient number 
of people here to put us over the urgency. I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes tha 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Members failed 
to answer to their names; s : 


Anderson Doughton Langley Robsio: 4 
Bacharach Drane Larson, Minn, Rowers: N It. 
Beedy Eagan Rosenbloom 
Beers Edmonds Lill Stalker 
Berger Evans, Mont, Litt Sullivan 
Boles Fairchild Logan Swoope 
Bowling sh MeSwain Taylor, Colo, 
Britten Fitzgerald ead Temple 
Browne, N. J. e Michaelson Tucker 
Brumm French Miller, IN. Underhill 
Burdick k ills Vaile 
Burtness Gallivan Moore, III. Vare 
Byrnes, S. C. eran Morgan Vincent, Mich, 
le Gibson Mor Vinson, Ga. 
‘amp Griffin Mudd Vinson 25 
Carew Harrison Nolan ard, N. L. 
y Haugen O'Brien atson 
Clark, Fla. Ha O'Connell, N. T. Wefald 
arke, s Hill, Må. O'Connor, La. eller 
Conner Hooker O'Connor, N. 1. Wertz 
Connolly, Pa. Howard, Okla. Park, Ga. White, Me. 
Corning Hud Patterson son, Miss. 
Hall, Tenn, Perlman Winslow 
Davey Kahn Porter Wurzbach 
Demps Keller Prall Toung 
Denison Kindred Mae Zihlman 
Dickstein Knutson urn 
Dominick Lunz Reid. III. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sanpers of Indiana), 
Three hundred and, twenty-five Members are present—a quo- 
rum. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
moves to dispense with further proceedings under the call. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. The doorkeeper 
will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 7877, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 7877, which 
the clerk will report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7877) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 15, 
18, 20, 27, 28, 33, 34, 44, 46, 58, and 94. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 16, 17, 19, 24, 26, 
35, 86, 37, 42, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, TT, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, and 93, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 


tleman from Iowa [Mr. Dicktnson]. We have two important agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, That hereafter upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon application for 
discharge by his parent or guardian presented to the Secretary 
of War within 60 days after the date of his enlistment, any 
man enlisted after July 1, 1924, in the Army, under 21 years of 
age who was enlisted without the written consent of his parent 
or guardian, if any, shall be discharged with the form of dis- 
charge certificate and the travel and other allowances to which 
his service, after enlistment, shall entitle him”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 13 of the bill, in line 14, after the word “ who,” insert 
the following: having been retired before reaching the age of 
64”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $16,500,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “None of the funds appropriated or made available 
under this act or any of the unexpended balances of any other 
act shall be used for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger 
or freight carrying vehicles for the Army except those that 
are purchased solely for experimental purposes, and except one 
automobile for the official use of the Secretary of War, and 
with the further exception that not to exceed $50,000 may be 
used as part payment in exchange of motor-propelled passenger 
or freight’ carrying vehicles”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed in said amendment insert, “ $120,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert, “$45,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: : 

“For procurement of forage, bedding, and so forth, for ani- 
mals used by the National Guard, $1,607,642. 

“For compensation of help for care of material, animals, and 
equipment, $2,350,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert “$2,850,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 7 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $2,000,000" and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$397,666; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,798,132"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $725,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, $ 


The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 8, 13, 14, 21, 38, 89, 40, 41, 78, 91, and 92. 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
L. J. DICKINSON, 
BEN JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. WADSWORTA, Jr., 
W. L. Jones, 
SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7877) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No, 1, relating to the appropriation for salaries, office of 
the Secretary of War: Appropriates $204,916, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $202,756, as proposed by the House, for 
personal services in the office of the Secretary of War other 
than the Secretary and Assistant Secretary, making the total 
of the paragraph $226,916, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $224,756, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 2 and 3, relating to the appropriation for contingent 
expenses, War Department: Appropriates $109,810, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $104,810, as proposed by the House; 
and retains language inserted by the Senate making the ap- 
propriation of not to exceed $5,000 for purchase or exchange of 
an automobile for the official use of the Secretary of War ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and repair of the machine 

On No. 4: Restores limitation stricken out by the Senate 
preventing the payment of more than $100 a day to an auc- 
tioneer from funds appropriated in this act. 

No, 5, relating to the appropriation for military post ex- 
changes: Appropriates $87,800, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $71,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 6, relating to salaries in The Adjutant General’s 
office: Appropriates $1,399,592, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $1,331,340, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 7, relating to the discharge of enlisted men under the 
age of 21 who were enlisted without the consent of their 
parent or guardian: Restores the House language stricken out 
by the amendment, amended so as to make it apply only to 
men enlisted after July 1, 1924, and to provide that in order 
for an enlisted man to be discharged the application of the 
parent or guardian must be submitted within 60 days after the 
date of enlistment. 

On No. 9: Substitutes language proposed by the Senate for 
that carried in the House bill denying the counting of time 
spent at the Military or Naval Academies in computing for any 
purpose the length of service of any officer of the Army who 
hughes! ati to the Military or Naval Academies after August 

On No. 10, relating to employment of retired officers : Restores 
the House language, amended so as to make the second part of 
the paragraph apply only to officers who have been retired be- 
fore reaching the age of 64. 

On No. 11, relating to the appropriation for fransportation of 
the Army: Appropriates $16,500,000, instead of $16,400,000, as 
proposed by the House, or $16,700,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and strikes out language proposed by the Senate making 
$200,000 applicable to the removal of high explosives from 
Raritan Arsenal, N. J. 

On No. 12: Restores House language stricken out by the Sen- 
ate prohibiting the purchase of motor-propelled passenger or 
freight-carrying vehicles, except those purchased for experi- 
mental purposes, and except one automobile for the Secretary 
of War, and adds language giving authority for the expenditure 
of not to exceed $50,000 for use as part payment in exchanging 
motor-propelled passenger or freight-carrying vehicles. 

On No, 15, relating to the limitation of $46,203.13 for repair 
and completion of the New Dixie Highway at Camp Knox, Ky., 
carried in the appropriation for roads, walks, wharves, and 
drainage: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate provid- 
ing that the funds for this work shall not be available until the 
Kentucky authorities vacate the old Dixie Highway at Camp 
Knox and accept and agree to maintain the new highway. 
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On No. 16, relating to the appropriation for salaries, office of 
‘the Surgeon General: Appropriates $267,804, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $254,414, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 17, relating to the appropriation for repair and main- 
tenance of certain historical fortifications: Appropriates $50,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $25,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

On No. 18, relating to the appropriation for searchlights and 
electric light and power plants for the seacoast fortifications 
in the Hawaiian Islands: Appropriates $11,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $61,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 19, relating to the appropriation for alteration and 
maintenance of mobile artillery: Appropriates $600,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $448,000, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 20, relating to the appropriation for operation and 
maintenance of the Rock Island bridge: Appropriates $30,000, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $20,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On Nos. 22 and 23, relating to the appropriations for pay of 
the Service and Engineer Detachments at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point: Appropriates $120,000 and 
$45,000, respectively, instead of $105,660 and $40,000, respec- 
tively, as proposed by the House, or $135,660 and $51,413, re- 
spectively, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 24, relating to the appropriation for installing kitchen 
range, boilers, and bathtubs in quarters of enlisted men at the 
Military Academy: Changes the designation from “ headquar- 
ters” to “ quarters,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 25 and 28, relating to the appropriations for forage, 
bedding, etc., for National Guard animals, and for help for 
care of material, animals, and equipment pertaining to the 
National Guard: Retains these two appropriations in the posi- 
tions in the bill proposed by the House and appropriates 
$2,350,000 for the latter purpose, instead of $2,250,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, or $2,500,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 26, relating to the appropriation for transportation 
of equipment and supplies for the National Guard: Appropri- 
ates $415,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $400,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No. 27: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate 
directing that certain National Guard appropriations shall be 
dishursed and accounted for as one fund. 

On No. 28: Explained with amendment No. 25. 

On No. 29, relating to the appropriation for arms, uniforms, 
equipment, ete., for field service, National Guard: Appropriates 
$2,850,000, instead of $2,700,000, as proposed by the House, or 
83.000, 000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 30, 31, and 32, relating to the appropriations for pay 
and allowances and mileage of members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps: Appropriates $2,000,000 for pay and allowances of 
reserve officers on active duty for not exceeding 15 days’ 
training, instead of $1,638,600, as proposed by the House, or 
$2,457,900, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $397,666 
for mileage, instead of $335,504, as proposed by the House, 
and $476,000, as proposed by the Senate; making the total for 
pay and allowances and mileage of members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps $2,798,132, instead of $2,374,660, as proposed 
by the House, or $3,334,366, as proposed by the Senate, which 
provides for 15-day training for 14,647 reserve officers, instead 
of 12,000, as proposed by the House, and 18,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On Nos. 33 and 34, relating to the appropriation for headquar- 
ters and camps for the Organized Reserves: Appropriates $400,- 
000, as proposed by the House, instead of $500,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and limits the amount of this appropriation which 
may be used for establishment and maintenance of divisional 
and regimental headquarters to $100,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $150,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 35, relating to the appropriation for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps: Removes the restriction carried in the House 
bill providing that none of the appropriation should be used for 
the organization of additional air units in the Reserye Officers’ 
Training Corps. : 

On Nos. 36 and 37, relating to the appropriation for civilian 
military training camps: Appropriates $2,330,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,100,000 as proposed by the House, 
and adopts language proposed by the Senate validating expendi- 
tures for gymnasium and athletic supplies. : 

On No, 42, relating to the appropriation for maintaining and 
improving national cemeteries: Adopts language proposed by 
the Senate making the appropriation applicable to the msin- 
tenance and improyement of permanent American military 
cemeteries abroad. 


On Nos. 48 and 44, relating to the appropriation for construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska: 
Appropriates $725,000, instead of $650,000, as proposed by the 
House, or $800,000, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out 
language proposed by the Senate authorizing the War Depart- 
ment to incur obligations for road work in Alaska for the fiscal 
year 1926 in an amount not exceeding 75 per cent of the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1925, if an appropriation for the 
a year 1926 shall not have been made prior to March 1, 


On No. 45: Adopts an appropriation of $3,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for completion of the MacDonough memorial on 
Lake Champlain. 

On No. 46, relating to the appropriation for maintenance and 
improvement of rivers and harbors: Strikes out language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing the expenditure of $6,300 from 
this appropriation for dredging a harbor near the United 
States fish-cultural station at Homer, Minn. 

On Nos. 47 to 57, inclusive, 59 to 77, inclusive, and 79 to 90, 
inclusive, relating to the appropriations for the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: Appropriates the 
amounts proposed by the Senate for all branches, the effect of 
8 is to increase the total for each branch as indicated 

elow: 

Central Branch, increased from $976,938 to $1,051,950. 

Northwestern Branch, increased from $774,840 to $796,590. 

Eastern Branch, increased from $332,272 to $344,772. 

Southern Branch, increased from $564,284 to $583,900. 

Western Branch, increased from $553,500 to $562,580. 

Pacific Branch, increased from $952,500 to $1,004,600. 

Marion Branch, increased from $707,650 to $722,650. 

Danville Branch, increased from $501,500 to $510,750. 

Mountain Branch, increased from $677,700 to $687,000. 

Battle Mountain Branch, increased from $263,420 to $266,870. 

On No. 58: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate au- 
thorizing the Board of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers to sell surplus land at the North- 
western Branch. 

On No. 93: Corrects the total for the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers to agree with the changes made in the 
appropriations for the various branches, 

On No. 94: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate per- 
mitting the appropriations for the Panama Canal to be dis- 
bursed and accounted for as one fund. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 8, relating to pay and allowances of commissioned 
officers of- the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps while serving on 
duty in connection with the coordination of the business of the 
Government as now being conducted by the President under 
the general supervision of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

On Nos. 13 and 14, increasing the appropriation for military 
posts from $428,332 to $1,028,332, and authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for beginning the construction of permanent 
buildings at Camp Lewis, Wash., and $100,000 for beginning 
permanent construction at Camp Bragg, N. C. 

On No. 21, authorizing the expenditure of $25,000 from the 
appropriation for Chemical Warfare Service for agricultural 
experiments in exterminating the cotton boll weevil. 

On Nos. 38, 39, 40, and 41, relating to the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

On No. 78, authorizing the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to sell surplus land at 
the Pacific Branch. 

On No. 91, amending section 4826 of the revised statutes by 
eliminating therefrom the requirement that members of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers shall be residents of States which furnished organized 
bodies of soldiers to aid in suppressing the rebellion commenced 
in 1861, and that no person who gave aid or countenance to the 
rebellion shall be eligible for election to the board. 

On No. 92, relating to eligibility for admission to the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

L. J. DICKINSON, 

BEN JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, when the appropriation bill 
for the War Department left the House it carried a total of 
$326,000,000. The Senate amended the bill, increasing the 
amount approximately $3,600,000. As the result of the confer- 
ence with the Senate, the House has regained approximately 
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$1,870,000 and has conceded $1,730,000 to the Senate, so that the 
net result of the conference is a reduction under the figures 
of the Senate of $1,873,000. 2 


Comparative statement of War Department ion bill for fiscal 
year 1925 showing action of Senate and House thereon 


1924 a; pristion (including de- 
gelegen ect and exclusive of 


Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman what total that makes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Making the total of the bill, as it now stands 
in conference, and assuming agreement to the amendments to 
be acted upon in the House, of $327,970,000. Your conferees 
agreed to a substantial increase of $250,000 for the National 
Guard and an increase of approximately half a million dollars 
for the training of reserve offices, which will increase the 
number of officers to be trained under the bill from 12,000, as 
the bill left the House, to abont 15,000, as the bill now stands, 
In addition to that there will be about 4,000 more reserve 
officers, who are also members of the National Guard, who will 
receive training under the National Guard appropriation. We 
have also increased the appropriation for civilian military 
training $230,000, because we have found over 70,000 applica- 
tions have already been received from young men who desire 
to receive training—about double the number who asked for it 
Jast year—and the conferees thought it best to provide for a 
larger number in that class, 

Your conferees have restored the provision adopted by the 
House in reference to the enlistment in the Army of young 
men under 21 years of age, with the provision that the parent 
or guardian must make the request for the discharge of the 
minor within 60 days after his enlistment, because this is the 
provision adopted by the House in the naval appropriation bill, 
and it puts the two services on the same basis. If this pro- 
vision as to the GO days were not included, the Army would go 
to great expense in enlisting these young men and giving many 
of them a free ride, for example, to the Philippines, and then, 
after having enlisted them and after they had been sent to the 
Philippines or to Hawaii, they might demand their discharge 
and get another free trip back home. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The difficulty I have found in these cases 
is that the families do not locate their boys for four or five 
weeks. What is to be done in that case? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is presumed that 60 days, or 2 months, 
would certainly enable the family to become advised as to the 
whereabouts of the young men. 

There are about one dozen propositions which are in technical 

t because of the fact that they contain legislation 
and have to be submitted to the House. They will be sub- 
mitted after the adoption of the conference report. 

The most important of these matters is the one affecting the 
promotion of rifle shooting and civilian rifle matches. The 
provisions in the bill covering civilian rifle training went out 

on a point of order in the House because the basie law has been 
| deficient in this respect. The Senate has restored complete 
language authorizing the continuance of civilian rifle training, 
and at the proper time it will be my intention to move to 
recede and concur in the amendments made by the Senate, so 
that we can continue this very valuable work of instructing 
civilians in the use of the military weapons. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the bill contain any provision by 
which the Army could detail Colonel Timberlake back te West 
Point or continue him there, as he has been continued there 
for the last few years? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. The bill carries a provision, as the gentle- 
man knows, for a large amount of new construction at West 
Point. About $1,500,000 will be expended in the construction 
of a new mess hall and an athletic stadium. The officer to 
whom the gentleman refers, Colonel Timberlake, has been the 
quartermaster in charge of censtruction at West Point for the 
last four or five years. The bill has always carried, and still 
carries, $1,000 additional to be paid Colonel Timberlake as 
salary because of his exceptional ability in handling the con- 
struction propositions there. We do all the construction work 
at West Point directly and on the day basis; Colonel Timber- 
lake has direct charge of the purchase of material and the 
hiring of the mechanics and labor connected with this impor- 
tant construction, and I think I understand the reason of the 
gentleman's inquiry. 

It is perhaps that he feels that if Colonel Timberlake is trans- 
ferred to other duty, after his four years’ detail, it will be a 
great loss in the efficiency and economy in the construction of 
these improvements at West Point. I agree with the gentleman 
and I hope the War Department will keep this officer on duty 
there to finish this construction. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Iam glad to hear the chairman express 
himself in that way. I think it would be a calamity to have 
Colonel Timberlake taken away from West Point at the present 
time, and I have understood such action is contemplated by the 
War Department, The gentleman will remember that in the 
1920 appropriation bill, I think it was, we carried a provision 
authorizing or directing the detail of Colonel Timberlake to 
West Point, and it was for this very reason that the Congress 
expressed itself at that time, I do not know whether it would 
be necessary to carry another provision in this bill detailing 
Colonel Timberlake back there. 

Mr, ANTHONY. If the gentleman will permit, Colonel Tim- 
berlake's four years’ detail is about up and it may probably re- 
quire a provision of law to keep him there, but it would be too 
late to put any such provision in this bill if that is the case. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentieman agrees, does he not, that 
it would be a mistake to take him away from there? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. I think Colonel Timberlake would 
unquestionably saye the Government $100,000 on this construc- 
tion work if he were allowed to finish the job. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The gentleman spoke of the money 
provided for rifle practice. Does this put it back where your 
committee intended to have it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This puts it back exactly to the status it 
was in when the bill came to the House, and it even goes 
further; it supplies all the necessary language, so there can 
be no doubt about the authorization. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. It is a very necessary thing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It makes it permanent law. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman said that a large num- 
ber of applications have come in for the civilian military 
training camps, and that an additional amount has been pro- 
vided for that purpose. Will there be enough money in the 
eppropriation fer all those who in all probability will apply 
for this training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; there will not be enough money, in 
my opinion, but it will take care of most of them. There are 
75,000 applications, and we trained about 28,000 last year. I 
think we will train about 31,000 under the bill as it stands 
to-day. There may be a few applicants who will not get the 
training, but I think the probabilities are that the money 
appropriated will take care of all or most of them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman or the committee 
any idea as to what limitation, if any, should be placed upon 
the number of these men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. Our idea is simply in order to keep 
the cost of it within the bounds of reason. There is no doubt 
but what the demand for this training will grow each year, 
and Congress has made increased appropriations year by year. 
It has been fully taken care of heretofore and probably will 
be this year. There is always about double the number of 
applications as compared to the number who actually report 
for duty at the training camps. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
it is the cheapest preparedness we have, and T think it is 
very desirable that those who desire this training should be 
able to get it. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. That is the reason the House yielded at 
once to the Senate amendment and consented to an increase 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. HILI: of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As I understand it, last year the 
appropriation’ bill provided for the training of officers of the 
Reserve Corps attached to organized units of between 6,000 

‘and 7,000, did it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. It was intended to provide for 9,000, 
but legislation was passed, after the enactment of our Dill, 
which proyided for the payment of rental allowances to these 
officers, and that ate up several hundred thousand dollars of 
our appropriation and deprived about 2,000 of your reserve 

. Officers of the training they would otherwise have received. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then, under the appropriations 
made last year, there are between 6,000 and 7,000 reserve ofti- 
cers who were able to receive the 15 days of training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. About 7,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And this year the conferees have 
more than doubled that number? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to say, as a Member 
interested in the Reserve Corps, that this is a very cheap and 
inexpensive form of national defense, and I think the com- 
mittee and the conferees have done very well by the Organized 
Reserve Corps. We would like to have 21,000 next year, and I 
hope the committee will give it to us next year, but I think 
the committee should be congratulated on doing what it has 
done for this element of national defense. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. All right; I will congratulate the 
committee. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JEFFERS, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion in connection with the question of the gentleman from 
Maryland ‘[Mr. Hl. How many reserve officers were pro- 
vided for by the bill when it left the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Twelve thousand. 

Mr. JEFFERS. That includes those who are with the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. JEFFERS, It did not include those with the guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY, No; not including those with the guard; 
and as the bill is now drawn, it will train 15,000, not including 
those in the guard, 

Mr. JEFFERS. And how many as a total? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I should say 19,000. 

Mr, JEFFERS. Including those in the guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Including those in the guard, 

Mr, THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr, THATCHER. In regard to the national rifle practice, 
dees the language of the Senate permit men of nonmilitary age 
to participate in that work, or is it restricted to those of 
military age? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The language authorizes the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, composed of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and a repre- 
sentative of the training branches of the service, to make 
regulations, and it is probable that no men who are not of 
military age will be permitted to take the practice, although 
ft has been customary to permit a few men over the military 
age to participate who are expert marksmen because of their 
yalue as instructors, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is there any provision in your reserve 
officers’ training appropriation for furnishing books to reserve 
officers free? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; there is an item of $15,000 for the 
printing of manuals for reserve officers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is an increase over last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; that is a new item. In addition to 
that the reserve officers will have opportunity to receive 
books of instruction from the Army seryice schools and from the 
Adjutant General's office and from other sources. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Since this report is not a com- 
plete agreement, the gentlemun will take up the amendments 
one at a time, will he not? : 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Those that are in disagreement. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. How about the first part of the 
report—for instance, amendment No. 7? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The gentleman refers to the enlistment 
provision? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Ves. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is my intention to move, after the hour's 
debate, the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. As a whole? 

229 ANTHONY. As a whole, which would cover that amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought the gentleman gave 
assurance here the other day that the House would have an 
opportunity to vote on that amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The conferees felt quite sure when we 
brought this amendment back to the House with exactly the 
House language, the only difference being the provision that 
the application must be made within 60 days after the enlist- 
ment, that that would fully meet with the views of the gentle- 
man from Texas, inasmuch as he had voted for the same pro- 
vision in the naval bill just about two weeks before. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman may have thought 
that, but I submit to the gentleman that the language is not 
the same as the House bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I submit to the gentleman 
he has no right when the gentleman from Kansas gave this 
House his assurance that the House would haye an opportunity 
to vote on the enlistment provision separately—he had no right 
to assume that what he had done in conference would meet the 
wishes of this House and he ought to have brought that amend- 
ment back here, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman we were fully 
warranted after we succeeded in securing the restoration of 
the House language in assuming that that would be satisfactory 
to the House, especially in view of the fact there had just been 
passed on another bill practically the same proposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why did not the gentleman, with 
that kind of an understanding, confer with some one who was 
interested in this amendment and be assured that that would 
be the case. I want to say to the gentleman, without any per- 
sonal offense, I do not feel that the conferees have acted in good 
faith after assuring this House we would have an opportunity 
to vote on that particular amendment, ; 

53 a ANTHONY. I am very sorry the gentleman feels that 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman feel 
that way? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; we have restored te the bill the exact 
language as carried when it left the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have, with the exception of the provi- 
sion that the application must be made in 60 days, a provision 
upon which the House had recently placed the stamp of its ap- 
proval in another bill. i 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman gave no assurance 
about any other bill. The bill he gave assurance about was this 
bill. If there was any parliamentary way in which I could 
reach the matter, I would do so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the provision in the military bill the 
same as that in the naval bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is broader than the naval bill. It 
guarantees the young man an honorable discharge and his travel 
pay back home. It is better and broader and more liberal in 
this bill than the provision that was adopted in reference to 
the Navy. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The 60-day provision is the same in the 
military bill and in the naval bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Kansas is 
not correct in saying that it restores the original language. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The effect is exactly the same. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
I have both drafts before me. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not in the exact words. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman said that they 
adopted the exact language. The gentleman assumed that it 
would be satisfactory, but he had no right to assume that. I 
do not suppose there is any way that we can get a vote on it. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, 
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Mr. DALLINGER. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that he proposed to move to recede and concur in Senate 
amendments 31 and 32, which provide for pay allowance and 
mileage for officers of the Reserve Corps. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Those amendments will not come up sepa- 
rately; they are a part of the conference report. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman explain amendment 7, 
where it says that the Secretary of War shall discharge from 
the Army with the form of discharge certificate and the travel 
and other allowances to which his service after enlistment 
shall entitle him? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The meaning of that is if his service has 
been honorable and no infraction of regulations against him 
he shall receive an honorable discharge and not a “bobtail” 
discharge, 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. SWING. Has there been any increase in the allowance 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps? The gentleman will 
remember that I asked the question on the general bill and he 
said there had been an increase. I am advised that the in- 
crease in the appropriation from last year is only sufficient to 
provide for the increase of pay to the officers due to longevity 
pay under the pay bill, and as a matter of fact it does not pro- 
vide a sufficient sum so that they can employ a single addi- 
tional instructor, and to-day they are undermanned and not 
able to supply the deficiency. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do not pay any instructors out of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps appropriation. That comes 
out of the pay of the officers of the Army; the number of offi- 
cers to be detailed on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps duty 
would be entirely in control of the War Department. 

Mr. SWING. I hope next year provision will be made so 
they can assign additional officers, so that they can have enough 
to meet the demands of the urgent needs of the country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under the proposed language of Senate 
amendment No. 7 relative to the discharge of boys enlisted 
without the consent of the parents or guardian, is the gentleman 
prepared to express an opinion upon the question whether these 
boys upon their discharge and after their discharge will have 
any of the rights of enlisted men, like pension rights? 

Mr. ANTHONY. He would only have a pensionable right if 
injured in line of duty. Unquestionably he would have that 
right, although he enlisted without the consent of his parents 
or guardian. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky how much time he wants. r 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Inasmuch as the gentleman has 
been compelled to use twice as much time as he anticipated, I 
wonder if he would not be willing to ask for 20 minutes addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much time, Mr. Speaker, remains of 
the hour? $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
consumed 23 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Kentucky may have 45 minutes’ time 
in which to discuss the conference report and yield to others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will not the gentleman in- 
crease that so that I ean yield to others? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I will modify that. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may 
have one hour in which to discuss the conference report with 
the understanding that he is to yield time to other gentlemen 
interested, and that the previous question on the adoption of 
the conference report may be considered as ordered at the end 
of that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may 
have one hour on the conference report with the privilege of 
yielding time, and at the close of that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am curious to know if there will be one minute somewhere 
in that for me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, when I was dis- 
cussing this bill several weeks ago I made the statement that 
certain Army goods had been sold down in Potomac Park and 
that there was some complaint against the sale. Shortly 
after I made those remarks I received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War stating that my information as to that sale was 


incorrect, in that the War Department had not conducted the 
sale, that it had been conducted by another department of the 
Government. Upon investigation I find that he is correct and 
that he had no sort of connection with that sale. I withdraw 
what I said upon that occasion to the effect that the sale was 
made by the Secretary of War. The letter from the Secretary 
of War reads as follows: 
Wan Dxraxrunvr, 
Washington, April 5, 1925. 
Hon. BEN JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Jonxsox: My attention has been brought to the fol- 
lowing statement recently made by you on the floor of the Mouse dur- 
ing the discussion of auction sales of Army surplus, in reply to the 
question of Mr, McKenzim whether you had any evidence that the 
Government could have gotten a better price for the property sold 
(p. 4739, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 22, 1924): 

“Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky, No; I have not. But a few days 
ago one of the most rellable men in this city was talking to me, 
and he told me that just a few days before—week before last— 
some Army office furniture was sold down here at Potomac Park at 
public- auction, He said there were some 30 office tables to be 
sold. He inquired into the subject and found that these tables 
had cost the Government about $30 apiece. He tried to buy one, 
but could not, and they put up the 80 and sold them at $1.10 
apiece. I suppose that answers the gentleman's question, so far 
as my real knowledge and information of the subject goes.“ 

The War Department has not conducted any sales of office furniture 
in Potomac Park during the past three years. The sale evidently 
referred to by you was one held by the General Supply Committee of 
the Treasury Department on January 28 last. 

I am informed that at the sale above referred to the General Supply 
Committee sold among other articles several hundred used fables, many 
of them broken and in bad condition; that the original cost of the 
tables was $7.22 for the 50-Inch and $8.90 for the 60-inch; that the 
invariable rule of the General Supply Committee in conducting ita 
sales is to sell as many articles singly as possible before offering 
the articles in lots; that the prices obtained for the various lots of 
10 to 20 tables averaged from $1.50 to $2.50 per table, which was 
considered by the General Supply Committee to be a very good price 
for plain oak used and damaged tables, 

I hope you will be willing to give my reply the same publicity 
as was given your remarks quoted above. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joux W. Weeks, 
Scoretary of War. 


During the hearings before the Senate committee on the 
Army appropriation bill it was testified that $135,000 gross 
was the greatest amount paid to any auctioneer. In a speech 
made by me on the floor of the House when this bill was 
before the House I stated that the written report made by 
the director of the sales showed that Auctioneer Fox, of Balti- 
more, had been paid $230,370.72. I used those figures as being 
the total amount paid to Fox. Since I made that speech I 
have discovered in the same report an additional payment of 
$9,581.41 to Fox. That makes a total of $289,952.18. A 
later communication submitted by the director of sales shows 
that Fox was paid another sum between $2,000 and $3,000— 
I do not recall the exact amount. Those figures show that 
Fox was paid more than $241,000, while the testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee is that no one was paid more than 
$135,000. In addition, Fox sold a lot of salvage Army property, 
for which he was paid about 860,000. This sum when added 
to the $241,000 already mentioned ran the payments made to 
Fox up to about $301,000; while, on page 8 of the Senate 
hearings, the director of sales testified that Fox had been 
paid $312,156.56. There is a difference of $177,156.56 between 
the two statements. 

Samuel T. Freeman, of Philadelphia, is another who was 
paid more than $135,000. He was paid $195,633.64. Gerth, of 
New York, was paid more than $206,000. 

The statement submitted by the director of sales shows a 
number of remarkable things which have not yet been dis- 
cussed. For instance, Samuel T. Freeman, a Philadelphia 
auctioneer, made 12 sales amounting to $3,089,358.11, for 
which he was paid $28,470.20; while Gerth’s Realty Co., of 
New York, made 18 sales amounting to $2.733,980.90, for 
which they were paid $206,110.08. Gerth's sales amounted to 
$355,358 less than Freeman's sales, yet Gerth was paid 8177. 
640 more than was paid to Freeman for selling a much larger 
amount. 

Gordon & Williams, of Chicago, made 16 sales amounting to 
$3,333,970.68, for which they were paid $42,289.79. Their sales 
amounted, in even figures, to $600,000 more than the sales of 
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Gerth; yet Gerth was paid $168,820 more than was paid to 
Gordon & Williams, 

Henry J. Healy, of Worcester, Mass., made 15 sales amount- 
ing to $7.286,575.05, for which he was paid only $2,175, Healy's 
sales amounted to $4,652,595 more than Gerth’s sales amounted 
to; yet Gerth was paid $163,821 more than was paid to Healy. 
Gerth was paid at the rate of $1,085 per day, while Healy was 
paid at the rate of $98.86 per day. So, it will be seen that 
Gerth was paid nearly $1,000 a day more than was paid to 
Healy. The compensation paid to Gerth for all of his 19 sales 
was in odd dollars and odd cents; while the compensation paid 
to Healy for each of his 22 days’ sales was paid in even dollars, 
That demonstrates beyond peradventure that Gerth was paid on 
the commission plan, and that Healy was employed by the day. 
Some of Gerth’s single compensations were as follows: $23,558, 
$42,750, $45,407, and $56,080. Healy's daily compensations were 
as follows: 1 day at $50, 4 days at $75 each, 3 days at $100 
each, 3 days at $150 each, 2 days at $200 each, 1 day at $225, 
and 1 day, when his sales amounted to more than half a million 
dollars, he was paid $450. Notwithstanding this startling differ- 
ence it has been insisted before the Senate committee that the 
commission plan is more satisfactory than the per diem plan 
proposed by the House. 

J. Hall Miller, of Atlanta, sold $3,629,760 worth of goods more 
than Gerth sold, yet he was paid $168,901 less than Gerth re- 
ceived. 

A number of other comparisons almost as offensive might be 
made; but what is the use? 

Fox, of Baltimore, sold in 14 States. He sold at Baltimore, 
on the Atlantic seacoast, then in far-away Texas, then in San 
Francisco, on the Pacific coast. He was sent from Baltimore 
to San Francisco to make sales, notwithstanding the fact that 
there were five officially recognized auctioneers living in San 
Francisco. 

The representative of the Louisville Real Estate & Develop- 
ment Co. was sent to Camp Lee, Va., to make a sale; while 
Michael Tauber, of Chicago, was sent to Louisville to sell Camp 
Taylor, which was within a mile or two of the residence of the 
man who was sent from Louisville to Camp Lee, Va. Samuel 
T. Freeman was sent from Philadelphia to Chicago to make a 
sale; while Smith & Jaffe, of New York, were sent to Phila- 
delphia to make a sale; then, in return, Freeman, of Philadel- 
phia, was sent to New York; and, to pick up the thread, or, 
rather, the “Tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” Michael 
Tauber, of Chicago, was sent to New York. W. L. Bennett was 
sent from Columbia, S. C., to New Orleans; P. L. Crouch, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was sent to Texas; Danford Bliss was sent 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Seven Pines, Va.; John J. Erwin was 
sent from Jersey City to Camp Humphreys, near the District 
of Columbia; Gordon & Williams were sent from Chicago te 
New Jersey; and Smith & Jaffe, of New York, to Michigan; 
and Leo French, of Atlanta, Ga., to Camp McClellan, Ala.; and 
Gerth, of New York, to South Dakota; and D. Greenwald, from 
New York to Camp Meade, Md; and Arthur C. Sheridan, of 
New York, to Camp Funston, Kans.; and Smith & Jaffe, of 
New York, to Camp Devens, Mass.; and Michael Tauber, of 
Chicago, to San Francisco and to Seattle, Wash.; and Samuel 
Winternitz, of Chicago, to Missouri, Kansas, and Indiana; and 
the 47 others, whose addresses were not furnished, went from 
anywhere to everywhere. 

Fox, of Baltimore, was sent to 14 States; Tauber, of Chicago, 
to 9; Freeman, of Philadelphia, to 9; Winternitz, of Chicago, to 
4; Crouch, of Des Moines, to 4; Gerth, of New York, to 10 
dwifferent States and to Canada; Gordon & Williams, of Chi- 
cago, to 10 States; J. Hall Miller to 5; Smith & Jaffe to 9; 
and Samuel Winternitz to 5. 

I entertain no doubt that railroad fares, sleeping-car fares, 
meals on trains, taxies in cities, and hotel bilis amounted to 
enough to have paid the auctioneers liberal compensation for 
crying all the sales made. 

It was testified before the Senate committee that only 23 
auctioneers were employed, while the written statement fur- 
nished by the director of sales shows that 105 were employed. 

On page 12 of the Senate hearings the director of sales testi- 
fied that they had bad as many as 7,900 employees engaged in 
disposing of Army goods, and that they now have 40 officers and 
400 civilians employed in that work. 

Yet the auctioneers claim that they do practically all the 
work. 

On page 12 of the Senate hearings the director of sales states 
that the catalogues are mailed to every possible buyer that we” 
have on our mailing lists. 

Every advertisement in the papers states that those who wish 
a catalogue should apply to the War Department—not to the 
auctioneer, as we now are told. 


Bestdes I understand that the catalogues are addressed by 
clerks in the War Department and sent out in franked envelopes. 

If, as we are told, the auctioneer distributes the catalogues, 
and that his fees for crying auction sales are made large enough 
to cover that expense, why shonld the Government do it for 
him and also pay him for doing it? 

It is insisted that the auctioneers have the catalogues printed 
and admitted that a big percentage has to be paid to the auc- 
tioneer for crying a sale in order to reimburse him for printing 
the catalogues. 

I have wondered and wondered why the printing of the 
catalogues was given to the auctioneers. I could not see the 
reason for it until I read page 14 of the Senate hearings. There 
the director of saies makes it apparent. It seems from his 
statement that if the Government had the printing done, the 
contract for doing the printing would have to be let to bidders, 
after bids had been advertised for. But if the auctioneer be 
permitted to have the printing done, he may incur any expen- 
sive or fraudulent charge that some favorite printer might 
make; the auctioneer would be reimbursed out of the commis- 
sion paid him; and by that plan the law as to the lowest bidder 
circumvented. 

The reference just made to the Senate hearings was led up 
to by Senator Wapsworru, relative to the auctioneers being 
permitted to have the sale catalogues printed. Senator Waps- 
WoRTH’s question and the answer thereto read as follows: 


Senator WADsworts, That expense is now carried by the auctioneers? 

Major HARTMAN, Yes, sir. 

Senator Wapsworrn. If this proviso went in, that expense would 
have to be carried by the Government? 

Major Hartman. Yes, sir; and that means that when you go into 
the printing of a catalogue of this nature, under the present laws gov- 
erning such a thing as this, instead of haying five or six weeks now for 
an auction, we would have to know at least eight weeks ahead in 
order to get out our bids for printing that catalogne, if we did not 
have to bring it down to the Government Printing Office. 


But that is not all. When the catalogues themselves are ex- 
amined it will be seen that the rule is, quite contrary to estab- | 
lished business custom, the name of the concern that does the 
work does not appear on the catalogue. By concealing the name 
of the printer no one in interest, not even the Government, can 
ascertain how many catalogues were printed or what they cost, 
notwithstanding that the commission paid to the auctioneer is 
made large enough to cover the cost of the catalogues. 

And there is at least one other significant fact about the 
printing of these catalogues—not one of those exhibited by the 
director of sales bears the union-labor emblem. 

In consequence of the adopted plan neither the number nor 
the cost can be ascertained, although the Government ultimately 
pays the actual cost, plus any additional amount that the 
auctioneer and the printer may agree to “split” between them. 

If the union label were put on the catalogue the number of 
that label would show where the printing was done. 

On page 19 of the Senate hearings the director of sales 
testified that he had only 23 first-class auctioneers on his list; 
then, in a few moments thereafter, he reduced the number to 
12; then, on the very next page of the hearings he gave the 
names of 23. But previously, when testifying before the 
House committee, he gave the names of 105 accredited auc- 
tioneers. 

On page 229 of the Senate hearings it is stated that during 
the last three years about $70,000,000 worth of surplus goods 
had been sold and that the auctioneers were paid, gross, $1,- 
100,000, ; : 

Theretofore it had been testified to that for newspaper adver- 
tisements, not including catalogues, there had been spent by the 
Government the sum of $464,000. Those two expenditures 
amount to $1,564,000 for selling $70,000,000 worth of goods. 

But that is not all of the expense. At one time during the 
three years the Government was employing 7,900 people on 
account of these sales. It is admitted that 440 persons are still 
being paid on that work, although they say the work is all but 
finished. Shortly after the war was over the sales were com- 
paratively few and the amounts correspondingly small, Re- 
cently, that the sales are almost completed, it is fair to assume 
that the same conditions prevail as shortly after the war. If 
440 employees are now being paid on account of the sales, let us, 
in order to get results, assume that approximately the same 
number was employed shortly after the war. If that be eyen 
nearly correct, then 440 employees were on the pay roll of the 
Government during each of those shorter periods. Then, to be 
liberal, more than 7,000 employées must have been on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll during the longer part of that three-year 
period. 
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Many of those employees got big salaries. But, just for argu- 
ment’s sake, let us put their salaries at an average of $1,200; 
then add the bonus of $240, and we have 7,000 employees at 
$1,440, which amounts to $10,000,000 a year, or $20,000,000 for 
two years. In addition to that, the compensation of the 440 
now being employed, and the same number employed shortly 
after the war, would amount, at the same rate, approximately, 
to $1,250,000. Those several items aggregate $22,814,000 spent 
in realizing about $70,000,000 from goods which cost about 
$400,000,000, to which may be added the cost of furniture, heat, 
light, office rent, and stationery for 7,900 employees. And, 
strangely enough, from among those 7,900 persons not one was 
put upon the auctioneer’s block to cry a sale. For some reason 
or other auctioneers were employed at the cost of $1,100,000. 

By reasonable implication it is made to appear in the Senate 
hearings (page 229) that the cost of selling about $70,000,000 
worth of goods had cost only 4.19 per cent, when actually it had 
cost between 30 per cent and 35 per cent, besides losing, in addi- 
tion, $330,000,000 between cost and selling price. 

If, as stated in the Senate hearings (p. 229), goods which 
cost $400,000,000 were sold for $70,000,000, and the auctioneers 
were paid $1,100,000, the net sale would amount to $68,900,000. 
Then, if we deduct the $664,000 spent by the Government for 
advertising, there would be left $68,236,000. From that amount 
should be deducted about $22,000,000 for clerk hire paid by the 
Government. That would leave only $46,236,000 left from the 
sale of goods, which, it is said, cost $400,000,000. So, only a 
little more than 10 per cent of the cost was realized, although 
it is claimed (Senate hearings, p. 12) that 49 per cent of the 
cost has been realized. 

In the testimony before the Senate committee, page 231, the 
following may be found: 


Should all the duties mentioned herein excepting actual crying of the 
sale be performed by the Government the maximum compensation to 
be paid an auctioneer regardless of the size of the bill shall be 
$75. $ * * 

Senator Hannrs, I did not know that you could get them for $75 a 
day. 

The witness, instead of replying directly to Senator HARRIS, 
dismissed the subject and went off and talked of other matters. 

However, Senators Jones and FLETCHER returned to the sub- 
ject of paying auctioneers $100 a day as provided by the House 
amendment, and the witness testified as follows: 


The proviso, $100 a day, should be stricken out, for we only pay $75 
a day for what the House provision provides that we should pay $100. 


The witness seems to have failed to notice that the House 
amendment provides for the payment of “not more” than $100 
a day. Therefore the War Department could still pay less than 
$100 a day, but could not continue to pay many thousands of 
dollars a day. 

One of the conditions made a part of a contract between the 
War Department and an auctioneer for making a sale of Army 
goods on October 10, 1921, provided that the auctioneer should 
expend not less than $25,000 “for advertising and giving pub- 
lieity“ to the sale. 

The contract was emphatic that the expenditure of the 
$25,000 was “to cover advertising and publicity only.” 

The catalogues printed for this sale do not bear the name of 
the printer; neither do they carry the emblem of union labor. 

Therefore, there is no way to arrive at how much was really 
spent for advertising. I do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that it was impossible to spend $25,000 advantageously for this 
one sale. 

The particular catalogue was printed on common paper. 

I have with me a booklet descriptive of the Washington 
Monument. It is printed on very costly paper and contains 21 
electrotypes. 

I am informed by the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds that the booklet cost less than 5 cents. 
If, merely for argument’s sake, the sale catalogue referred to 
cost 50 per cent more than the Washington Monument booklet, 
$25,000 would purchase about 333,000 of the sale catalogues. 

Under the contract part of the money could be, and no doubt 
was, expended for newspaper advertising. Even if $2,500 had 
been spent with newspapers the remainder of the money would 
have purchased nearly a third of a million catalogues; and no- 
body will believe that that number could have been profitably 
used, even if they had been printed. 

The director of sales testified before the Senate committee 
(hearing, p. 12) that the attendance at sales was usually 
400 to 500 “ possible buyers.” 

According to other testimony that number is entirely too 
large. But, for argument’s sake, let us admit that it is correct. 


Then we have the spectacle of each possible buyer“ appearing 
at the sale with 600 or 700 copies of the catalogue under his arm. 

The greatest number of catalogues claimed by the director of 
sales to have been printed for any sale was 15,000—and he 
made that assertion in such a way as to leave the reasonable 
inference that he was speaking superlatively. However, ad- 
mitting that 15,000 catalogues were printed for a sale, and that 
they were printed for the sale just mentioned, for which 
PON were allowed, there is a discrepancy of about 285,000 
copies. 

It is reasonably certain that only a part of the $25,000 allowed 
by the Government for advertising this sale was used. The 
question naturally arises, What became of the balance? 

To-day I was shown by the gentleman from Oregon several 
catalogues printed this month, and they do bear the name of the 
printer, but before this question arose none of these catalogues 
bore the name of the printer. Consequently you could not find 
out where they were printed, you could not find out how many 
were printed, nor could you find out what they cost. 

5 0 COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can not the gentleman tell us 
where these circulars were printed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I just stated that these cata- 
logues did not bear the name of the concern that printed them, 
and neither is the union label put upon them, so that their 
origin may be traced. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In other words, it is well-nigh 
impossible to trace the fraud if one has been perpetrated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Absolutely impossible. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Why did not the committee 
bring it before the auctioneer who expended this money and let 
him state what disposition was made of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If there should be no other rea- 
son for it, it would be that a party to a fraud of doing away 
vin about $22,500 in advertising for one sale would scarcely 
admit it. 

If the Government required that $25,000 should be used for 
advertising by the auctioneer, of course the commission paid to 
the auctioneer must be large enough to reimburse him for that 
expenditure, and in addition to pay him for his services for cry- 
ing the sale. Consequently the Government paid for the cata- 
logues that were printed as well as for those that were not 
printed. The auctioneer was paid $56,030.82 on account of this 
one sale. 

It has been urged that the auctioneer should be a high-class 
auctioneer for the purpose of getting the best price for these 
goods. Let me ask the Members this question: Does not the 
man who buys, say, 150,000 bed sheets, 150,000 pairs of shoes, 
150,000 pairs of blankets, know more than the auctioneer can 
possibly know about such things? Does a man who goes to a 
sale to buy a quarter of a million, or half a million, or a 
million, or two millions, or four or even five million dollars’ 
worth of property not know better what he is doing than does 
the auctioneer who stands on the block and cries the sale? 

There is another feature that pertains to this question. No 
man attending one of these sales could bid at all until previous 
to his bid he had purchased a paddle with a number upon it. 
The auctioneer and the catalogues announce that no man 
without a paddle could bid; and if one in attendance upon 
one of these sales saw any article selling for less than it was 
worth, if he saw it sacrificed, if he saw it virtually given 
away, he could not bid, because he had not yet deposited his 
$200 or his $300 with the auctioneer and obtained a paddle. 
All these advertisements announced that nobody without a 
paddle could bid, and when one of these sales came along, and 
items were being sold for nothing, by the time somebody in 
the crowd who was willing to give more for it or give some- 
thing for it could go and buy one of these paddles the article 
would have been knocked off and sold to some one else. 

During the delivery of Mr, JoHnson’s remarks the following 
occurred: -> 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska (interrupting Mr. Jonnson of 
Kentucky). Mr. Speaker, I have counted the number of Mem- 
bers who are here, and there are not nearly enough to do busi- 
ness, and I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LERT ACR). The gentle- 
man from Nebraska makes the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Drane Larson, Minn, Reed, W. Va. 
Bacharach Drewry y Robsion, } 
Boies Eagan Little Rogers, N. 
Bowling Elliott n Rosenbloom 
Britten Evans, Mont. McSwain Schall 

rowne, Fairch MacGregor Sites 
Brumm Faust ichaelson Stalker 
Burdick Fish Miller, III. ullivan 
Byrnes, S. C. Fitzgerald Summers, Wash. 

able Freeman, Moore, III. weet 
Campbell allivan Mo Swoope 

y Geran Mudd Taylor, Colo. 

Clark, Fla. Gibson Nelson, Wis, Taylor, Tenn. 
Clarke, N. Y. Greenwood Newton, Minn, Temple 
Collins riffin O'Brien Tucker 
Sonety Hawes O'Connell, N. Y. Underhill 
Connolly, Pa. ooker O'Connor, La. Anson, BY 
Cooper, Onio Howard, Okla. O'Connor, N. T. Ward, N. 
Corning Hull. Iowa O'Sullivan Weller 
Curry Hull, Tenn. Park, Ga. ertz 
Davey Kahn Patterson White, Me. 
Deal Kindred Perlman Wilson, La. 
Dem, Knutson Phillips ison, 
Dickstein Kunz Porter Winslow 
Dominick Langley Prall ood 
Doughton Laukford Quayle 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sanpers of Indiana). 
Three hundred and thirty Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. JouNson of Kentucky resumed and concluded his 
remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman-from Maryland [Mr. Hr]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to say a few words on the organization of the 
reserve feature of this bill, and I shall ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
makes the point of order of no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman from 
Nebraska defer—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It is too late now. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Until we see if we can get together? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It is impossible to defer now I 
will say to the gentleman from Kansas; I may later. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the Speaker 
having announced those present as not being a quorum, that 
ends the deliberation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker has not made that 
announcement. 
Mr. BLANTON. I heard somebody up there make some 


statement, and I thought it was the Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is it possible for the gentleman to 
withdraw that point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ninety-eight gentlemen are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
Collins 


Asgwell Con nk eSwain 
Ayers Con Pa. Gallivan artin 
Bacharach Cooper, Ohio Geran Michaelson 
Barkley Corning Gibson Miller, III. 
Berger Croll Griffin Mills 

Boies Crowther Hauge Moore, III. 
Bowling Cummings Hayden Moore, Ga. 
Browne, N. J. Curry Hooker Moores, Ind. 
Browne, Wis. Davey Howard, Okla. Mor. 

Brumm Davis, Minn. Hull, William B. Mor 

Byrnes, S. C. Deal Kahn Morrow 

Cable m Kerr Mudd 

Carew Dickstein Kindred Nelson, Wis. 
Casey in Kunz Newton, Minn, 
Celler Doughton Langley O'Brien 
Christopherson Doyle Larson, Minn, O'Connell, N. Y. 
Clague Drane » Lea ‘ood O'Connell, R. I. 
Clancy Fairchild Leavitt O'Connor, La, 
Clark, Fla. Fish Lill O'Connor, N. Y. 
Clarke, N. Y. Frear Little Park, Ga. 

Cole, Ohio Fredericks Logan Parks, Ark. 
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Patterson Rogers, N. H. Taylor, Colo. Welsh 

ea vey Rosenbloom Taylor, Tenn. Wertz 
Perlman Rubey ‘emple White, Me, 
Porter Sites Tucker Williamson 
Prall Smith Underhill Wilson, Miss. 
Grazie Snyder Vare Winslow 

n tevenson Vinson, Ga. W. 

Ransley Sullivan Vinson, Ky. Wright 
Reed, W. Va. Sweet foigt Yates 
Richards woope Ward, N. Y. 
Robsion Tague eller 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and two gen- 
rome are present, a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open the 

oors. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Did the House grant me unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It did. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the War Department asked for appropriations suffi- 
cient to train about 12,000 of our 84,500 reserve officers for a 
period of 15 days. Of these 84,500 reserve officers 63,000 are 
either attached or assigned to various units of the six field 
armies providing 2,000,000 men in case of need. 

The War Department asked for the money for 12,000 be- 
cause it thought that that was the largest number for which 
it could get appropriations, although the War Department 
realized the necessity of training at least one-third of the 
63,000 every year. 

General Delafield, president of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeared before the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, representing the reserve officers throughout 
the Nation, and ably and fully explained the needs from the 
point of view of the citizens at large. 

A number of Members of Congress appeared and argued for 
appropriations for 21,000 officers to be trained. In my state- 
ment I discussed the six fleld army system, and I will here re- 
peat part of that statement, which is as follows: 


Monpay, January 21, 192}. 
Mr. ANTHONY. We will be glad to hear from Congressman HILLE of 
Maryland. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PHILIP HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Hna. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any man in the 
country who is more deeply interested, earnestly and from a practical 
point of view, in the development and the proper development of the 
Reserve Corps than the chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. ANTHONY. 
I am here to-day to say only a word, and I come before the com- 
mittee with a great deal of diffidence, because I feel the committee is 
working on this matter from a point of view that we are all inter- 
ested in. I only come to present for the consideration of the com- 
mittee the question of the amount of field training for the reserve 
erganizations and officers, and I venture to do this because of some 
practical personal experience in reference to some of the reserve units 
and reserve problems. 

There are at the present time $4,500 reserve officers. Of these 
officers 63,000 are either attached or assigned to various units, which 
units are component parts of the six field armies, providing for 
2,000,000 men to be immediately trained in case of emergency, 

Experience in the last war showed that if we had a training organi- 
zation or a more or less definite regimental organization, or other 
unitary organization, it was a very simple matter to train the men 
in a comparatively short time. 

During the past war in one division 5,000 drafted men were poured 
into this division two weeks before it sailed for France, and those 
men were in defensive trenches within three weeks after they reached 
France. Therefore it is extremely important that the reserve officers 
and the reserve organizations be kept in as efficient a condition as 
possible, ready at any moment of need to receive, train, conserve the 
health of, and command in action the troops that would be drafted. 
I venture to suggest to the committee that, there being 63,000 reserve 
officers attached or assigned to existing necessary tactical and other 
units, they should be trained at least once in every three years. 

Most reserve officers are officers of no large personal means. It is 
very difficult to get officers to consent to come into the reserve corps, 
when we consider the large number of officers who were in the World 
War. There are a great many men who can be counted on in an 
emergency but who will not assume the obligations of the Reserve 
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Corps in time of peace, The reserve officers and reserve units through- 
out the winter are given specific forms of instruction. I know of a 
reserve regiment which has two definite meetings a month, in which 
the problems of troop handling are taken up by each officer in order 
under the supervision of the commanding officer of the regiment and 
of the Regular Army executive officer of the regiment: They also 
have the correspondence schools: throughout: the year. 

These: officers, if they knew sufficiently far in advance: that they 
could go to the summer canrp, would make arrangements to go, but the 
uncertainty of their being able to go prevents them from doing so. 

Therefore, as I said, with some diffidence but: having. great confi- 
dence In this subcommittee, I wish to suggest to you the advisability 
of arranging for the training: each year of one-third: of the 63,000 
officors: who are attached or assigned. ‘That leaves 21,500 not attached 
or assigned. Some of those officers would probably be necessary 
for field training once in three years, or it would be advisable to. let 
them have field: training; A number of those nonunit officers, how- 
ever, are officers who do not require field training. Take, for in- 
stance, the officers of the Judge Advocate General's Department. It is 
advisable that they should have knowledge or previous: contact with 
troops, because the point of view of à military lawyer is totally differ- 
ent from the point of view of the civilan lawyer. There is a de 
cidedly different element required. It would be advisable that they 
have training, but I respectfully subnrit that it is absolutely necessary 
that the officers who. are expected to be company or battalion or 
regimental officers, or other independent unit officers, should know 
that once every three years they will be in the field for actual ma- 
neuvers and training, 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to the committee for hav- 
ing had this opportunity to present this view to you as a necessity for 
the national defense under the present defense act. 

Without any pay or other monetary compensation, all through the 
winter the reserve officers of organized units are working for the na- 
tional defense. 

All this study and work in the office should be supplemented by prac- 
tical feld work, certainly not less than once every three years. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended what the Budget 
had offered. Here is the House bill on this point as it passed 
with the Senate amendments: 

ORGANIZED RESERVES 

Officers" Reserve Corps: For pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active: duty for not exceeding 15 days’ 
training, $2,457,900; for pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active duty for more than 15 days in ac- 
cordance with law, $400,466; for mileage, reimbursement of actual 
traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lien thereof as authorized 
by law, $476,000: Provided, That the mileage allowance to members. 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active service for 
training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents. per mile; in all 
$3,334,366. 


The Senate provided for training 18,000 reserve officers: in- 
stead of the 12,000 provided by the House. Here is the con- 
ference report on this matter: 

Nos.. 80, 31, and 82, relating to the appropriations for pay and 
allowances and mileage of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps: 
Appropriates, $2,000,000 for pay and allowances of reserve officers on 
active: duty for not exceeding 15 days’ training, instead of $1,638,600, 
as proposed by the House, or $2,457,900, as proposed by, the Senate; 
appropriates $397,666 for mileage, instead of $335,594, as proposed by 
the House; and $476,000, as proposed by the Senate, making the total 
for pay and allowances and mileage of members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, $2,798,182, instead of $2,874,660, as proposed by the 
House, or $3,334,366, as proposed by the Senate, which provides for 
15-day training for 14,647 reserve officers, instead of 12,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and 18,000, as proposed by the Senate. 


The conference report now before you therefore provides for 
15-day training for 14,647 reserve officers instead of the 12,000, 
as proposed by the House, and the 18,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

I think the conferees are to be congratulated on this increase, 
and I hope next year the War Department will ask for 21,000 
and the Congress will grant the needed funds. The reserve 
system of the six field armies is the cheapest form of national 
defense, but it should be kept up: to date and at least one-third 
of the officers should be trained each year. 

As the chairman of our subcommittee, Mr. ANTHONY, said 
this morning, the appropriations last year provided for about 
7.000 officers. This year the amount is more than doubled. I 
congratulate the gentleman: from Kansas Mr. ANrHoNny] and 
his subcommittee, Representatives Dickrsson of Iowa, Ban- 
BOUR, JOHNSON of Kentucky, and HARBISON. 

J also desire to congratulate General Delafield and the Reserve 
Officers’ Association on the help they have rendered the House 
on this matter. 


Next year I hope the War Department will ask for enough 
money to train at least 21,000 reserve officers each year and that 
the House will grant the needed funds. I know that the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Mappen] and the 
Appropriations Committee itself are anxious to do all they feel 
is necessary for sustaining the policies of the national defense 
act! Next year we hope for 21,000 reserve officers to be trained. 
[Applause.] 


CONFERENCE REPORT TO VACATE AND EXTEND STREETS NEAR WALTER 
REED GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. ZTHLMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Maryland rise? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I rise for the purpose of submitting a con- 
ference report for printing under the rule. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
submits a conference report on a bill the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys within the area. 
known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia; and 
to authorize the extension. dnd widening of Fourteenth Street from 
Montague Street to its southern. terminus south of Dahlia Street, 
Nicholson Street from Thirteenth Street to. Sixteenth Street, Colorado 
Avenue from Montague Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue 
from Sixteenth Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street 
west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Butternut Street, 
and for other purposes. 


ae SPHAKER pro tempore: Ordered printed under the 
e. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 
114, having met, after full and free conference have been un- 


able to agree. 5 
N. Zoararan, 
FLOBIAN LAMPERT, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
I. HEISLER BALL, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate; 


STATEMENT. 


The amendments of the House to Senate bill 114 relate- only 
to one subject matter, namely, the keeping open of Fourteenth 
Street through the Walter Reed Reservation. 

The Senate conferees refuse to recede and accept the amend- 
ments of the House, and the managers. of the House therefore 
report the bill back to the House for further instructions. 

F. N. ZIHLMAXN, 

FLORIAN LAMPERT, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the. House. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker, IT yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr: Speaker, I simply want to call to the 
attention of the House one item where I think there has been. 
an increase made which is entirely unjustifiable. I do not 
criticize the committee of conference because they have been in 
conference with another body that does not have much idea 
of economy. The bill as it passed the House had an item of 
$650,000 for roads and trailsiin Alaska. The Senate increased 
it to $800,000. The conferees have split the difference and have 
made it $725,000. This is $75,000 above the Budget figure. 
Now, under the guise of developing Alaska we are spending 
several million dollars a. year on the Alaska Railroad, and. 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on the roads—— 

5 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, we voted $650,000 for roads and 
trails, which is more than is justified under the present con- 
dition of the Treasury, and another body has insisted on going 
$75,000 above the Budget figures. I think, with the present 
condition of the Treasury, the House should give consideration 
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to this matter to the end that next year it ought to be cut 
down to a reasonable figure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 20 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WaINwRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Kentucky has just made a speech upon the 
subject of auctioneers’ fees upon the sale of surplus material. 
The House may remember when this subject was before the 
House before I had something to say on the subject. Now, I 
have not been able to follow in detail the remarks which 
have been made by the gentleman from Kentucky, and I should 
like to haye an opportunity, after having studied them, to 
submit some further views on the subject, and, therefore, I 
ask leave to revise and extend my remarks upon this subject, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—the remarks will need some reply from somebody 
and therefore I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in order that the 
gentleman from New York, General WarywricHt, may have a 
little more food for thought, I will recite what has occurred this 
month in the way of selling Army goods. This very month— 
this month an auctioneer under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment stood on the auctioneer’s block in the city of New York 
and sold Army goods located in 70 different places in 15 States, 
with only one week given in which a contemplating purchaser 
might examine the goods. I can not imagine anything more 
impractical than that an auctioneer should be permitted to 
stand upon the Atlantic coast and sell goods at San Francisco 
and in 14 other States. It reminds me of the old story of the 
boys at school swapping knives “ Jack unseen.” 

I give that to the gentleman from New York for his further 
attention. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the previous question is ordered on the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
Senate amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8, page 9: “ Nothing contained in this act, 
or any other act, shall be construed as depriving any commissioned 
officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of his right to pay and 
allowances while serving on such duty as the President may direct 
in the coordination of the business of the Government, as now being 
conducted by him under the general supervision of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate. 

This provision is to protect about 21 officers of the Army 
who are detailed to duty with the Budget Bureau, so that 
when they are assigned to work in other departments of the 
Government for the purpose of coordinating the work which is 
going on in charge of the Bureau of the Budget their pay and 
allowances may not be put in jeopardy. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The effect of this would be to make 
a saving to the Government? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. The Government otherwise would 
have to employ others, some perhaps at a larger salary. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is there any limitation as to the num- 
ber of officers who can be so detailed, and is there any limita- 
tion as to the time during which they can be so detailed? I 
take it that if the gentleman will examine more closely he will 
find that there is no limitation, and that under the provisions 
of the act they can detail these officers to the number of several 
hundred—— 

Mr, ANTHONY. Which they probably would not do, though. 
The language specifies that it is in order to carry out this 
work of coordination. It is assumed that that work will be 
done in a reasonable time. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. We should have a limitation as to the 
number of men and as to the length of time they are expected 
to stay in that place. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I said, there are 21 officers detalled to 
the Budget Bureau now, and, so far as the committee knows, 
there will be no increase in that number. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There are 21 detailed now; but I warn 
the gentleman that before this provision expires there will be 
several hundred there, and there will be no limitation on the 
length of time they will remain. That is not the intention of 
Congress, and never was, and it will not be the intention of 
Congress if we agree to the conference report. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may consider amendment No. 14 ahead of amendment No. 
18, because the amount involved depends upon the action taken 
upon amendment numbered 13. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 14, page 27, after line 23, Insert “and 
$500,000 for beginning the construction of such permanent buildings 
at Camp Lewis, State of Washington,.as in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of War may be necessary to put Camp Lewis in proper shape 
to serve the purposes intended, and $100,000 for beginning the con- 
struction of permanent buildings at Camp Bragg, N. C.“ 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: “, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to submit to Congress at its next session a comprehensive 
plan for necessary permanent construction of military posts and for 
the sale of such property now owned by the War Department as in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War is no longer needed for military 
purposes.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the Sen- 
ate appropriated $500,000 for Camp Lewis and $100,000 for 
Camp Bragg, N. C., for the purpose of beginning construction 
of permanent barracks and quarters at those places, the build- 
ings at which are now of the temporary cantonment type, built 
during the war. Your House conferees felt that they had had 
no opportunity whatever to inquire into the merits of these 
amounts which the Senate placed in the bill for commenc- 
ing this construction. We felt that the House would prefer 
to have the opportunity of going fully into the plan of the 
War Department and the details of construction which will 
soon be proposed for permanent construction at a number of 
our military posts; so that the amendment which I have 
offered provides that the Secretary of War shall furnish Con- 
gress with the program of permanent construction, and also it 
ealls upon him to advise us of the property in the hands of the 
War Department which is no longer needed, which may be sold 
with the idea of paying for the cost of this construction with- 
out making it a direct charge upon the Treasury. In my opinion, 
we are face to face with the necessity of commencing per- 
manent construction at military posts. There are about 40,000 
men in the Army now housed in temporary quarters. We can 
not much longer postpone the beginning of a construction pro- 
gram. This defers it, however, until the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman understands 
in connection with Camp Lewis—the entire site of which was a 
gift fo the Government—that a part of the understanding was 
that troops would be maintained there, and the War Depart- 
men has since the armistice maintained a division headquar- 
ters with from one to four generals, has maintained skeleton 
regiments, and carried out its part of the agreement, but finds 
each six months the opportunity for housing these men much 
worse. I am inclined to think the service would be much bet- 
ter if a start should be at once made on reconditioning some 
of the buildings, inasmuch as that is to be a division head- 
quarters. It is now a division headquarters, and the. War De- 
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partment insists it is an important post which they desire to 
maintain as a strategie point. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman that I think 
Camp Lewis undoubtedly has a claim upon the Congress for 
action along this line. As I understand it, your people raised 
$2,000,000 with which to purchase the land whereon Camp 
Lewis is located, and there was a free gift of the land to the 
Government during the war with the understanding that a per- 
manent post would be located there. Now, the only trouble 
about giving $500,000 with which to start permanent construc- 
tion there is that during our hearings it was developed, largely 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson], that it would 
be a bad business policy to do this work piecemeal. It was 
shown that in the case of Camp Benning, in Georgia, where 
the Army asked for $500,000 for permanent construction, that 
if we were in a position to give $1,600,000, enough to complete 
quarters for a full regiment, we could save $200,000 in con- 
struction costs as against building quarters for only a battalion 
at atime. So we feel it unwise to tackle this proposition piece- 
meal when we ought to go at it in such a way as to provide for 
the housing of at least a full regiment in each set of barracks 

d quarters. 

A JOHNSON of Washington. But I will call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this condition: In the previous Army bil, 
as between the House and the Senate, an agreement was made 
by which, I think, some $260,000 was to be appropriated for 
two camps, one Oamp Lewis, and the other one just beyond 
Baltimore, the chemical warfare establishment. However, when 
the division of that money came to be made, the pressure was 
so great in favor of the chemical warfare establishment at 
Edgewood Arsenal that they got all of that appropriation, 
whereas it was clearly the intent of Congress to divide it. Now, 
at Camp Lewis such things as sewage and water mains are 
being neglected. Water mains have been put in piecemeal, but 
the system has not been hooked up, and it does strike me that 
there could be very considerable use made immediately of a 
portion of this appropriation, if the gentleman from Kansas 
could see his way clear to permit a motion to be made to recede 
and concur. I would like to make a preferential motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Kan- 
sas again yield five minutes to me? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I will make the prefer- 
ential motion later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me 
that there is no more meritorious item in this bill than the 
item which the Senate put in and which the gentleman from 
Kansas now moves to amend. In the first place the people 
of that part of the State of Washington have given 60,000 acres 
to the Government as a present. For those 60,000 acres they 
have issued $2,000,000 worth of bonds, and upon those bonds 
they are paying $100,000 a year in interest. All of that was 
done upon what they believed to be the assurance of Congress 
and the assurance of the War Department that that should be 
made a permanent camp. Not only is this needed as a perma- 
nent camp, but even higher still is the proposition that the Goy- 
ernment should keep faith with those people out in the State 
of Washington. 

I can find in this bill instance after instance where more 
money than is asked for by this appropriation has been thrown 
to the winds, and yet it is proposed that we refuse to take ad- 
vantage of the generous offer made by these people, which the 
Government has accepted, and now it is proposed to repudiate it. 

All of us who have been here even but a little while know 
what it means to postpone a matter “until next year.” We 
know that means indefinite postponement. In justice to the 
War Department, in justice to the people of the State of Wash- 
ington, and in justice to those who are bearing this burdensome 
tax the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
should be defeated and the Senate amendment should be adopted. 
Nothing, in my opinion, is more just than that proposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Can the gentleman get along with three? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Well, I will try to do so. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
from Washington three minutes. s 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, Camp Lewis lays in the far Northwest. It is the 
last post in our country on the frontier. Across the country 
and almost in sight is British territory. It is the only post in 
the Northwest country, and it is one that should be taken care 
of and permanently improved. 

Now, I doubt very much the efficacy of asking the War 
Department to dispose of any particular cantonment or tract 


of land. If Congress makes up its mind that it wants to sell 
some of the Army posts and cantonments, it always appears 
that they are just the ones the Army wants to keep, and, con- 
sequently, we are keeping the major number of camps and 
cantonments that were established during the period of the 
war, many of which are of no possible use to the United States 
Army, and, of course, are a continuous expense to the Govern- 
ment. The appropriation of a reasonable sum of money, when 
spread around over all this considerable number of camps and 
cuntonments, provides for very little improvement on any one 
of them. 

I think the best way to start in to make substantial better- 
ments in the Army camps and cantonments is for Congress to 
do it itself and to pick out those posts which are of the great- 
est benefit to the Army, those in strategic locations, of which 
Camp Lewis is one, and start with a modest period of de- 
velopment, and I hope that th ent of the Senate will 
prevail. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS. of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, Camp Lewis is not in my district, but I am thoroughly 
familiar with the cireumstances of the establishment of a camp 
at that point. As a member of the State legislature in 1917, 
I helped to pass two bills which made it possible for Pierce 
County to bond itself for $2,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing this land for a permanent Army eamp. Gentlemen, it 
is not believable that any county would bond itself for $2,000,- 
000 unless they had had assurance that there was to be estab- 
lished there a permanent camp, and they were given that as- 
surance. They did bond themselves and they are obligated 
for $2,000,000, and there was established on those grounds 
during the war a camp which was one of the best known and 
most successful in all of the United States. The soil is pe- 
culiarly adapted to that sort of thing. Regardless of tha 
amount of rain, it never becomes very muddy. The climate 
there is most desirable. It is far enough from the city of 
Tacoma and close enough to the city to make it desirable in 
every way. As a matter of good faith toward those people who 
have put up $2,000,000, and because there is needed and should 
be established a permanent camp in the great Northwest coun- 
try close to the Pacific and close to possible points of danger, 
I hope that the Senate amendment will be concurred in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a preferential motion that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment No. 14. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
if we recede and coneur in the Senate amendment we also 
authorize construction at Camp Bragg of $100,000, which is 
another proposition that the committee has had no opportunity 
whatever to look into. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that; but we have 
been over the matter of getting something of this nature many 
times. ‘ 

Mr. ANTHONY. And I want to submit to the gentleman 
whether in the expenditure of these large sums of money he 
thinks they ought not to come up in the regular and orderly 
manner through the Bureau of the Budget and on the recom- 
mendation of the War Department. The committee is entirely 
in sympathy with the position of the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that; and I am 
under many obligations to the gentleman and to all members 
of the committee; but I am afraid that the proposal involved 
in the substitute will stretch the matter out two or three 
years, by which time the buildings will have fallen down. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman’s motion should prevail, 
he would not only commit us to the improvement at Camp 
Lewis, which I think is just and proper, but will probably com- 
mit us to the same line of expenditure at Camp Bragg, about 
which there may be some question. ` N 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That would not be too many 
Improvements out of the total number of establishments. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the question be 
divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks that the 
question be divided. The first question is on the motion of the 
gentleman that the House recede. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas that the House concur with an amend- 


ment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not my motion a preferem 
tial one? 
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The SPEAKER, Not after a division. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas that the House concur 
with an amendment. s 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Washington) there were—ayes 28, noes 18. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 13: Page 27, line 20, strike out “ $428,332,” and 
insert “ $1,028,332.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its disagreement to amendment numbered 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 21: H 59, line 2, after the figures 
“ $700,000" insert “of which sum not more than $25,000 may be 
used in agricultural experiments in exterminating the cotton boll 
weevil.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. This provision was put on by the 
Senate with the idea that the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
Army should use $25,000 of our appropriation of $700,000 to 
experiment along the lines of developing a poison for the boll 
weevil. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 38: Page 81, after line 2, insert; 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


“QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


“To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the employ- 
ment of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and 
indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the em- 
ployment of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other 
insigna ; for the transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians 
to engage in practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, and ser- 
vices, and for expenses incidental to Instruction of citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship, and their participation in national and inter- 
national matches, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, and to remain available until expended, $89,900: Provided, 
That out of this appropriation there may be expended not to exceed 
$80,000 for the payment of transportation, for supplying meals or 
furnishing commutation of subsistence of civilian rifle teams authorized 
by the Secretary of War to participate in the national matches,” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments Nos. 38, 39, 40, and 41 may be considered to- 
gether. They ali relate to the same subject and the debate upon 
them would all be the same and we could gain time by disposing 
of them with one vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the four amendments referred to be con- 
sidered together. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL TROPHY AND MEDALS FOR RIFLE CONTESTS 

For the purpose of furnishing a national trophy and medals and 
other prizes to be provided and contested for annually, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, said con- 
test to be open to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the National 
Guard or Organized Militia of the several States, Territories, and of 
the District of Columbia, members of rifle clubs, and civilians, and 
for the cost of the trophy, prizes, and medals herein provided for, 
and for the promotion of rifle practice throughout the United States, 
including the reimbursement of necessary expenses of members of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, to be expended 
for the purposes hereinbefore prescribed, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, $7,500. 

ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 

For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories, for target 
practice for issue and sale in accordance with rules-and regulations 
prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
and approyed by the Secretary of War, in connection with the en- 
couragement of rifle practice, in pursuance of the provisions of law, 
$10,000. 

Hereafter the Secretary of War shall, within the limits of ap- 
propriations made from time to time by Congress and in accord- 


ance with reasonable rules and regulations approved by bim upon 
the recommendation of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, authorize and provide for 

(a) Construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of indoor 
and outdoor rifle ranges and their accessories and appliances; 

(b) Instruction of able-bodied citizens of the United States in 
marksmanship and, in connection therewith, the employment of nec- 
essary instructors; 

(c) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, the maintenance 
and management of matches or competitions in the use of such arms, 
and the issuance in connection therewith of the necessary arms, 
ammunition, targets, and other necessary supplies and appliances, and 
the award to competitors of trophies, prizes, badges, and other in- 
signia ; r 

(d) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association, at cost to 
the Government, and issue to clubs organized, for practice with 
rifled arms, under the direction of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and other 
supplies and appliances necessary for target practice; 

(e) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and 
of its members; 

(f) Procurement of necessary materials, supplies, appliances, trophies, 
prizes, badges, and other insignia, clerical and other services, and labor; 

(g) Transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians to give 
or undergo instruction or to assist or engage in practice in the use of 
rifled arms, and the transportation and subsistence, or commutations 
in lien of subsistence, of members of teams especially authorized by 
the Secretary of War to participate in matches or competitions in 
the use of rifled arms, making a full report of all things done here- 
under annually to Congress, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in Senate amendments 39, 40, and 41, and I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8839, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, disagree to all 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I notice 
that the Senate has placed a provision in the bill which re- 
quires the people of the United States to pay $14,000,000 to- 
ward the expenses of this city. I would like to know what 
the gentleman is going to do about that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I am going to try and reduce 
it; I am going to try and sustain the House bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Cramton, be one of the conferees? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No; the conferees will be my- 
self, Mr. FUNK, and Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman agree to bring that 
amendment back to the House? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will not agree to the $14,000,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is any departure from the Cram- 
ton amendment, will the gentleman agree to bring it back 
to the House? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; I will. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr. FUNK, and Mr. AYRES. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am entirely 
satisfied that there is no better friend to the Army or to the 
program of preparedness than Iam. That has been my presist- 
ent course ever since I have been a Member of this body. 

For a number of years there has been carried on the Army 
appropriation bill several items which apparently have for 
their purpose rifle practice. It could more properly be termed 
a gun club, presided over by a distinguished gentleman at the 
other end of the Capitol. The question first arises, is it neces- 
sary and proper that more than $400,000 shall be spent for 
this gun club. Are soldiers when they go to the war given 
an opportunity to have rifle practice? That is another of the 
questions, Let me say that appropriation is made for the 
Army to conduct rifle practice. Appropriation is made for the 
Navy to conduct rifle practice. Appropriation js made for the 
Coast Guard to have rifie practice. Appropriations are made 
for other departments of the Navy to have rifle practice. Ap- 
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propriations are made for rifle practice at the summer meetings 
of the National Guard. Notwithstanding that, this proposition 
asks for more than $400,000 for another rifle practice concern, 
at which the testimony shows that they are engaged in, both 
on this continent and the European continent. 

They claim that there is a large number of these rifle clubs 
in the United States. I do not know how many there are, but 
I have asked a number of Members if they ever heard of such 
a thing, and no one outside of the State of Ohio has told me 
that he ever knew there was such a thing. Every year in Ohio 
they meet, and for that meeting in this bill they are given 
money to bring men from every part of the United States to 
meet in Ohio. 

They pay them while traveling. they give them meals and feed 
them while they are in Ohio, and they say this is for rifle prac- 
tice for the public, but they have sent only two men who put 
“mister” before their names, but those who have had rifle 
practice in the Navy, in the Coast Guard, and in the canton- 
ments during summer meetings are the men who have been 
sent to the international contests, 

Either last year or the year before this. crowd was sent to 
Europe at public expense; they went on a transport, and 
many of them took their wives with them. This money has 
been spent in that way. They say it is spent to keep the 
citizenry of the United States used to the rifle. The language 
reads that it is to provide rifle practice for “all able-bodied 
citizens.“ I asked the officer in charge of this proposition 
if le would treat me as an able-bodied citizen and allow 
ine to enfer into rifle contests. He said, “Oh, yes.” I said, 
“T am 66 years old, you would not take me into the Army if I 
were the best rifle shot in the world; you would not have me, 
because I am beyond the Army age.” Thus it developed that 
he who is at the head of this thing is also away beyond the 
age in which he might be admitted into the Army. Then I 
Asked, Whom do you train?“ And his answer was, “ Princi- 
pally we have trained Army oflicers.” Then I asked, and it 
appears in the hearings, “ What kind of a rifle does an Army 
officer carry when he goes into battle?” Of course, he answered 
that he carries no gun at all. Then why spend this money 
educating an officer in shooting a rifle when he does not carry 
one? Why spend this money to educate a lot of old men to 
shoot a rifle when they can not go to war if war should come? 
They took out of our munition supplies last year, according to 
their own admission, between $250,000 and $260,000 worth of 
ammunition. A great number of guns were given to them 
to be scattered over the country God knows where, and then 
they spent $100,000 or more in having extra guns made for 
particular target practice, a gun that could never be used in 
the Army. I wish the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] 
or the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] were present 
at this time. Only a few years ago they and myself were ap- 
pointed as a committee to investigate a riot that occurred at 
East St. Louis. 

What did we find there? We found something like 75 or 100 
guns belonging to the United States were placed at East St. 
Louis at the disposal of a gun club. We found that unlimited 
ammunition had been put at their disposal, and we found also 
that when the laborers in the packing plants went upon a 
strike, that the packers seized these United States guns and 
this United States ammunition, thereby arming one set of 
American citizens to shoot down another set of American citi- 
zens, when the United States Government was not supposed to 
have and really did not have any part in the trouble. They 
were arming one class of citizens to shoot down another class 
of citizens, when no man in the uniform of the United States 
was there to take part in that trouble. 

Why should this thing go on? The committee has refused to 
paint buildings that are rotting because of the lack of paint; 
they say that is for the sake of economy. A lot of railroad 
ties are rotting so that trains can not run over them, and they 
say that for the sake of economy they will not be replaced; 
and, after having accepted $2,000,000 as a gift from the people 
of the State of Washington, who have burdened themselves with 
a charge of $100,000 a year, they refuse to improve the prop- 
erty out there and make the houses tenantable for the soldiers. 
They quibble over every penny that goes to the building of hos- 
pitals for the sick; they quibble at every penny that goes to 
the sick in those hospitals; and yet when it comes to an abso- 
lutely useless purpose they give more than $400,000 to this gun 
club. 

They also give trophies for marksmanship. The principal 
trophies are supposed to pass from one man this year to an- 
other man the next year who is the most successful in the 
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contest. Yet they want $7,500 every year to get trophies, when 
the principal trophies pass from year to year to the victor in 
the contest. That is not, in my humble judgment, the proper 
thing to be done, It leads to wastefulness, and meritorious 
Propositions are allowed to go begging. It has been stated on 
this floor by gentlemen who have taken an interest in it that 
our sick veterans of the World War have been too poorly fed, 
They have asked for money for that purpose. They have asked 
to get money for other worthy purposes, but they have not 
gotten it. But for the mere asking these people get $400,000 
for this gun club. The House deleated this proposition re- 
cently. It was put out and the Senate put it back. I say this 
House ought to stick to what it has already done and defeat 
this proposition. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
like the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON), I have voted 
for the largest Army appropriations. I voted for the appropria- 
tions for the largest standing Army ‘asked for four years ago 
by the Secretary of War, but do you know what they are pro- 
viding in this bill? They are taking out of the Treasury of this 
country about $500,000 to educate gentlemen of all ages in tar- 
get practice. Not only that, hut according to the hearings, 
brought out by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson], 
$12,000 each year is appropriated or taken out of this fund to 
take a team over to Europe to engage in target practice. How 
many men do you suppose compose that team? General Phillips 
States that it is composed of eight men, and that five of them 
shoot. Mr. JoHNson then asked what the other three did and he 
said they went out and amused themselves hy having target prac- 
tice among themselves. We are sending men over to Italy and 
to Belgium, and the public is paying for it, in order to go out and 
have a private shoot between themselves. If they want to en- 
gage in private target practice, they can stay on this side and 
Save quite a sum of money to the taxpayers. We were told by 
Republicans on the Appropriation Committee at the beginning 
of Congress that no money would be appropriated for the pur- 
chase of any additional lands; that economy was to be practiced ; 
that the President had issued his ukase that no additional lands 
to any Army post should be purchased, although in parts of 
this country the Government is using private property for Army 
purposes and has been for years. Yet we find here nearly $500,- 
000 for target practice, and so forth, including the ammunition 
they shoot, and it also takes them over to Belgium for the Olym- 
pic games. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Where is the land that is to be bought for 
target practice located? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; this is appropriated for target prac- 
tice, trap shooting, and so forth. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are the American participants in the 
Olympic games to get the same treatment that they got in Paris 
the other day? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not know what the treatment was 
accorded to them, but according to the testimony here they took 
a team to Belgium and engaged in a shoot over there. 

Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky asked General Phillips what kind 
cf guns they used and he said they used rifles, Army revolvers, 
and shotguns. Then Mr. JoHNson asked what they did with 
the shotguns, and he said they shot ciay pigeons. That is the 
testimony. They go to Belgium to engage in a contest with 
shotguns shooting at clay pigeons at 15 paces. Would that edu- 
cate any citizen to become a better marksman? I ask you gen- 
tlemen if you are going to stand for such foolishness as this 
in an Army appropriation bill, just because a rifie club at the 
other end of the Capitol voted it in? I do not believe you will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am wondering what damages we may 
have to pay to Belgium? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘There is no telling. They are shooting 
with shotguns, and if they are the kind of marksmen I would 
picture them to be there is no telling what the damage may be. 
The testimony shows they take in old men in these rifle clubs, 
who, if they become efficient marksmen, would not be admitted 
into Army service, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SPEAKS]. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is nothing particularly new in this legislation. This pro- 
gram has been operating for a number of years. The law is 
based on section 113 of the national defense act, its purpose 
being to create interest in rifle practice among men of military 
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age. In the years immediately following the Spanish war rifle 
shooting was almost entirely neglected. Outside the military 
service and sportsmen's circles it was rare to find men who 
knew anything about rifles or who had any concern in the sub- 
ject. A number of men who had always taken keen interest in 
marksmanship instituted a movement to broaden the objects 
and purposes of the old National Rifle Association into a nation- 
wide effort toward having men of military age acquire some 
knowledge of the rifle and its use, and as a result of their ac- 
tivities the present plan for the promotion of rifle practice was 
established. 

Gradually they got in touch with the military authorities and 
secured some benefit from the Federal Government. Now, I 
had an intimate association with this effort for some 20 years 
or more and speak from practical knowledge of its workings 
and accomplishments. I assisted in organizing the Ohio branch 
ef the national association and had the honor to serve as its 
first president. The organization was gradually extended to all 
the States, and as a result of its intensive promotion and com- 
petitions military shooting became established as a desirable 
pastime, and, furthermore, adding a very important contribu- 
tion to the general scheme of military preparedness. 

It was the hope that eventually millions of men of military 
age might adopt rifle shooting as a form of reereation and at 
the same time prepare them for a most important responsi- 
bility of citizenship. Attach all the importance you want to 
artillery and other agencies for use in conflict, but the old 
shoulder rifle always has been and for some time to come will 
be the chief reliance in the stress of war. 

As those of you who have read up on this subject know, 
Switzerland, for instance, is recognized as having one of the 
best military systems of all the nations simply because every 
citizen is required to take some form of military training, and 
especially to know how to shoot. The youth upon reaching 
the higher grade in school takes up rifle shooting and keeps 
it up during the period of military age. Rifle shooting is a 
national pastime in Switzerland. That was the idea of our 
forefathers. The original plan adopted by Washington and 
the patriots who created this Nation required that every able- 
hodied man upon reaching military age should be supplied 
with a flint-lock rifle, so many bullets of an eighteenth part 
of an inch, his hangers, his spontoon, and other implements 
of war, and he should keep them in his house and be constantly 
exercised in their use. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. If you will permit me to go a little further, 
I will be glad to do so. Now. that system gradually dis- 
appeared, with the result that only in military circles was rifle 
shooting practiced or given any consideration. Years ago 
when the National Guard became quite well established the 
necessity for rifle practice was generally recognized, and we 
improvised a system of local ranges with a view of having 
every member of the guard become interested and proficient 
in the use of the rifle. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] expresses the 
belief that our necessities in this respect would be fully met 
if the regular service organizations were properly trained in 
the use of the rifle. Why, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, if the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 
Artillery, the National Guard, the Reserve officers, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps—in short all the regularly con- 
stituted service organizations—were merged into one outfit, 
the ranks would aggregate less than 350,000 riflemen. I do 
not remember just how many men there were in this arm of 
the World War Army, but I believe it was at least ten times 
the number which my friend, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. JOHNSON] proposes training. 

The purpose of this amendment is to continue a govern- 
mental agency charged with keeping alive a proper interest 
in the art of military rifle shooting so that in case of emer- 
gency we are not again forced to place arms in the hands of 
millions of young men without knowledge of the mechanism 
of their weapons and wholly uninstructed in their use. 

It requires organization to create that interest. It takes men 
thoroughly informed on the subject and inbued with the under- 
standing that it is important. 

Members of these civilian teams receive no compensation for 
their activities and only on oceasions when the regularly 
scheduled competitions are arranged are they allowed even 
necessary expenses. 

I am in no sense militaristic in my views or conceptions of 
a reasonable and prudent scheme of preparedness. On the con- 
trary I have for years advocated and urged the adoption of a 
nation-wide system based on the plans which the forefathers 
had in mind and which. in my opinion, can yet be made the 


pride and great reliance of the Nation without the useless over- 
head expenditure which now burdens the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of the House will agree to 
the conference report and permit the national board to con- 
tinue the useful work it has been carrying on with marked 
success. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPEAKS, I will 

Mr. McKEOWN, I agree with the gentleman in regard to 
rifle practice and rifle training as being an essential thing for 
the citizen soldiers of the United States which has a wonder- 
ful record in the past of the riflemen of Kentucky and Ten- 
hessee, but the gentleman here complained of the shotgun being 
used to shoot clay pigeons, 

Mr. SPEAKS. I will tell the gentleman how I think the 
shotgun suggestion got mixed up in this subject, and I give it 
on my responsibility as a Member of the House. In the great 
competitions such as the Olympic, many forms of contests are 
scheduled and the list of course includes trap shooting. But 
the national board has no connection with clay pigeon or other 
contests involving the use of shotguns, nor is one dollar of the 
moneys appropriated for rifle practice expended for any other 
purpose, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPHAKS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understood the gentleman's argu- 
ment the purpose of this is to train men who will be efficient 
in war time? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask the gentleman how many 
of these Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen who fought with 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans and did some splendid work 
were ever trained in a training camp? 

Mr. SPEAKS. You could not make a comparison in that 
respect. because in that day every man knew how to use a 
rifle and every man had a rifle, and the law required him to 
have that rifle in his house. He did not have to enlist in a 
military organization. The moment he attained military age 
he automatically became a member of what we now call the 
National Guard. It was compulsory that he provide himself 
with a rifle and ammunition and all of the accoutrements of 
war. Now, the unfortunate part of our military history is in 
the fact that we negleeted and eventually forgot all about mili- 
tary training and the use of the rifle. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Following the testimony of General Phil- 
lips—that is all we have to go by—he states that a man of any 
age, in response to the statement of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, can be taken into these training camps. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I will yield myself half a minute. I see the 
figures $400,000 were mentioned by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, and $500,000 by the gentleman from Texas. I believe 
the amendment carries $107,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. How about the ammunition you use? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I mean the ammunition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
in my former remarks, being hurried for time, I failed to ex- 
plain fully how this proposition costs a great deal more money 
than appears upon its face. On its face it appears to be 
$107,000, but the testimony shows that last year they used be- 
tween $250,000 and $260,000 worth of ammunition. Then the 
Secretary of War may, and does, issue guns to them as they 
need them. So that they not only get this $107,000 in money 
but the $260,000 of ammunition; and as to the value of the 
guns, the Lord only knows what that is; and besides they get 
18 clerks down in the War Department to keep their records 
and 241 officers are assigned to them when they have the shoot- 
ing matches over in the gentleman's State of Ohio, 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. These officers are detailed from the Army, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. They are interested in 
the Army projeet more than in the gun club, because it does 
not amount to a hill of beans, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How many civilians take this 
training, this drill in target practice? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. There are 1.600 clubs in the country, and 
105,000 members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. You may ask Member after 
Member on the floor of this House and you will find no more 
than you can count upon the fingers of one hand who ever heard 
of this proposition while at home. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Speaks] says there is nothing new about this, He 
is woefully mistaken about that. This provision has been sub- 
ject to a point of order for years, but because of approaching 
war and while the war was on, this abuse and others were 
tolerated. We haye been appropriating for this thing from 
year to year, but now we are asked to make it permanent, so 
that hereafter a point of order will not lie against it. The 
attempt to-day is to fasten this useless thing upon the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, we could make no greater mistake than to discontinue 
this appropriation. You have many ways in which to get pre- 
paredness for very little money, but in no way do you get as 
much preparedness for the money you spend-as in this appro- 
priation. You are training something like 110,000 men in rifle 
shooting at a cost of $1 per man. 

You talk about spending money on ammunition. Why, my 
friends, you have to manufacture some ammunition, and you 
have to test it; and if you do not test it and do not use it, it is 
wasted, because it deteriorates with time, and In a very few 
years it is useless. They use that ammunition in this way, and 
you get the practice for practically nothing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever been to any of these 
rifle-practice shoots? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, you want to go there some time and 
see the cases of ammunition there around the camp and what 
becomes of it after the shooting is over. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume there may be abuses. The 
gentleman may have seen some abuses; but if there are abuses, 
they ought to be corrected by legislation and not by striking out. 
[ Applause. ] 

You get, as I say, 110,000 men in training in rifle shooting, 
and you are keeping alive the most essential thing if you are 
going to have an army. You found, when we entered this war, 
that the art of rifle shooting was almost a lost art. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that 
the logic of his argument is in favor of universal military 
training? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No, sir. I am absolutely against that 
idea. This civilian training and all of this money practically 
goes to keep alive among the civilian clubs of this country the 
art of rifle shooting. 

As I said before, when you entered this war you found you 
did not have, even in the Regular Army, experts in rifle shoot- 
ing, and it took a great deal of time and it took a great deal of 
money to build up an organization so we could have rifle 
shooters. As the gentleman has said, it was proved absolutely 
that where you had an expert rifle shooter you had the best 
man in the Army. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Speaking of the Regular Army, does not 
the gentleman know that at every Army post they have a rifle 
range and target practice? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I know this, that the art of rifle shoot- 
ing was discouraged by the Regular Army before the war, but 
it is not now, because they are trying, through this little bit 
of an appropriation, to keep alive the art of rifle shooting in 
the Regular Army, but it is being more encouraged out among 
the civilian population. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Government would have no assurance 
whatsoever of having the benefit of the men who entered the 
training camps unless they volunteered to go in, would it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume that is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. If they did not volunteer and give the Gov- 
ernment the benefit of the training thus received this would be 
absolutely wasted money, would it not? 


The.gentleman from Iowa is 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume so. But when these men go 
in for this training you need have no fear but that every one 
of them will volunteer. Many of them are in the regular 
3 to-day, in the National Guard and in the R. O. 


Mr. WATKINS.. They would not be qualified to come within 
the draft requirements. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, we have no draft now, but they are 
in the regular organizations; they are in the National Guard, 
they are in the R. O, T. C., and they want this training. 

Mr. WATKINS. But the Government could only get them by 
the men themselves volunteering. 

Mr: HULL of Iowa. Yes; and that is the way we should get 
them; I will admit that. But I want to call your attention to 
this: You are having men trained in the art of rifle shooting 
at an expense of $1 per man. Now, where are you securing 
training in any other line for anything like that amount? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the RECORD 
will show that I have consistently voted for a small Army. 
Committed to that policy, I am also committed to another 
which I think is sane and fundamental: That if we have any 
Army at all—if we are not going to scrap the small Army we 
now have, we ought not to let it run down at the heel. For 
that reason I have consistently supported the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps activities, believing that they form a nucleus 
of trained men around whom can readily be gathered together 
those who are needed for emergency purposes. Because of the 
same principle I am in favor of this rifle practice. I believe 
it helps to teach the civilians and leads them into the same 
type of preparation. 

8 I have this telegram from the adjutant general of my own 
tate: 


Am advised conference on Army appropriation bill disagreed on 
items pertaining to the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. Respectfully request your support of this bill, as it seriously 
affects activities of National Guard of this State, 

Cuas. H. Cox., Adjutant General. 


I may add that I have known this sterling young man ever 
since he was a boy. He is a militant, enterprising leader who 
is doing much to rehabilitate the interest of his State in lining 
up young men to be intelligently alive to that preparation 
which we count necessary if we have any Army at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering whether the gentleman 
had heard from the other people of Georgia, who ure to pay 
this $500,000 to be shot up at clay pigeons and other target 
practice, as proposed in this amendment? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I bave not, because there is no one commis- 
sioned to speak to them. But the adjutant general of my 
State is competent to speak—he is our accredited leader, and 
I am standing by him. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman should hear from the 
good women and little children who are plowing out in the 
hot sun all day in the fields down there in Georgia he would 
hear another side of it on this subject of spending $500,000 
wastefully. 

Mr. UPSHAW. There are very few women plowing in the 
fields down there; but if they had to do it, even as some women 
work in sweatshops, they would be proud to do their duty. We 
want to prepare to protect our women and clildren if the 
emergency should arise. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SPEAKS]. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I failed to mention an inter- 
esting phase of this question when speaking a few moments 
ago, and I now want to say this to the Members: You are all 
interested in the great competitions to be held in Europe during 
the coming summer, commonly known as the Olympic games. 
Our Nation is being represented in every form of recognized 
athletic endeavor in competition with the most expert and skill- 
ful contestants of the world’s leading peoples. Rifle shooting is 
one of the important events, and it is, of course, highly proper 
that America should be represented by the best team the coun- 
try can produce Preliminary shoots and tryouts were held, 
open to members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National 
Guard, and the civilian riflemen. The result was a team com- 
posed of the following representatives: Three from the Army, 
one from the Navy, two from the Marine Corps, two from the 
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National Guard, and four from the civilian clubs. The ability. 
of the civilians to cupture 4 of the 12 places on the great Ameri- 
can team should be sufficient guaranty that the board for the 
promotion of rifle practice has been doing some very effective 
work. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the matter that is now before 
the House is, perhaps, the one thing in this bill on which I 
have been compelled to differ with my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. Jomnvson], who has labored so faithfully in the prepara- 
tion of this measure. I do disagree with him upon it. I think 
it would be-a great mistake if we had to kill off this valuable 
training in the use of military weapons by the civilians of this 
country. This affords the ciyilian, the young boy and the 
young man, practically the only opportunity he has to become 
familiar with and know how to fire and handle the military 
rifle. i 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN: I agree with the gentleman on the ques- 
tion of the use of the rifle. I think it was a very necessary 
thing to train civilians in the use of rifles, especially in the 
last war. But the question I would like to ask the gentleman 
is whether it is the intention to send guns over to the Olympic 
games and football games in order to protect our boys. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that it will 
afford me considerable satisfaction—and I know it will afford 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and 99 per cent of the people 
of this country great satisfaction—when we read in the papers 
abont these rifle matches and learn that the American riflemen 
have made the best scores over the expert riflemen from all 
other countries of the world in these international matehes. I 
think that alone is worth the expenditure. Now, we are only 
expending about $107,000 for this purpose, the greater part of 


which goes to pay the expenses of the national match which. 


is held at Camp Perry, Ohio. There 2,000 men participate 
annually in these matches, representing every branch of the 
military and naval services and the training activities of the 
country. It is true that in addition to that we expend ammu- 
nition each year to the vaiue.of about $250,000, but, gentlemen, 
we haye approximatély 1,300,000 rounds of .30-caliber rifle 
ammunition left over from the war, and we can well afford to 
use up this small amount of it each year for such a meritorious 
purpose. 

If we do not use up this ammunition it will spoil and be out 
of date in 8 or 10 years, so it is unfair te count that as an 
expense. I hope the House will agree to the amendments 
placed on the bill by the Senate covering this meritorious work. 
I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of Kentucky) there were—ayes 71, noes 34. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 
tellers. Those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twenty-six Mem- 
bers have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
quorum. We might as well have a record vote on it. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum. present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on the motion to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207, nays 94, 
not voting 132, as follows: 


* 
YEAS—207 

Abernethy Christopherson Foster Hall, Towa 
Ackerman Clague Frear Humphreys 
Aldrich Cole, Iowa Free James 
Aimon: Cole, Onio French Jeffers: 
Andrew Collier Frothingbam Johnson, S. Dak; 
Anthony Colton Fuller Johnson, Tex, 
Aswell Connally, Tex. Garber Jones 
Bacon Corning Gasque Jost 
Barbour Crisp Gifford Kearns 

y Crosser Goldsborough Kendall 
Beers Crowther reen, Iowa Kent 
Regg Cullen Greene, Mass. Kerr 
Bixler Dallinger Greenwood. Ketcham 
Black, N. Y: Davis, Minn Griest ess 
Bland Denison Tadley King 
Boyes Dickinson, Iowa Hard Kurtz 
Boylan we Harrison LaGuardia 
Brand, Ohio Driver Hawes nham 
Briggs er Hawley Larsen, Ga. 
Browning Eiliott Hayden Lazaro 
Buckley Faust Hicke Lon, Calif. 
Bulwinkle Favrot HI, Ala, Leatherwood 
Burdick Fenn Hill, Md. Leavitt 
Burton Fisher Holada Lee, Ga. 
Campbell Fitzgerald Howard Nebr. Lehlbach 
Chindblom Fleetwood Hudson Lineberger 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no: 


Linthicum Morgan Rogers, Mass. Tinkham 
Luce Murphy Sanders, N. X. Treadwn 
MeDnffie Nelson, Me. Schall Underhil 
MePadden Newton, Minn, Scott Underwood 
MeKenzte Newton, Mo, Sears, Fla, Upshaw’ 
McKeown Nolan Sears, Nebr. Vaile 
McLaughlin, Mich.O’Connell, R. I. Shallenberger Vestal 
McLaughlin, Nebr.O’Connor, La: Shreve Viucent, Mich. 
MeNulty O'Sullivan’ Simmons Vinson, Ga, 
MeSweeney Oliver, Ala. Smith Wainwright 
MacGregor Oliver, N. X. Smithwick Wason 
Madden age Snyder Wutres 
Manlove Parker peaks Watson 
apes Perkins Spearing Weaver 
Martin Phillips Spronl, UL White, Kans, 
Mead ou Stalker Williams, Mich. 
Merritt lt Stengle Williamson 
Michener Raker Stepheng Wilson, La. 
Miller, Wash. Ramseyer Strong, Pa. Winter 
illi Ransley Swing ore 
Minahan thbone Taber ood 
Montague Reece Thatcher Wright 
Mooney eed, N, Y. Thomas, Okla. Wurzbach 
Moore; Ohio Reid, III. Thompson yant 
Moores, Ind Roach Tillman Yates 
Morehead Robinson, Iowa- ‘Timberlake 
NAYS—94 
Allen Cummings Lonier Sabath 
Allgood Dnyis, Tenn, Fon Salmon 
Arnold Dickinson, Mo.  MeClintie Sanders, Tex, 
Ayres Evans, lowa Mekeynolds ndlin: 
Barkley Evans, Mont. Major; III. Schafer 
Beck Folbright Major, Mo. Schneider 
Bell . Fulmer Mansfield Sinclair 
Black, Tex. Gardner, Ind. Moore, Ga Stengall 
Blanton Gilbert Moore, Va. Stedman 
Box. Giatfelter Morris Stevenson 
Brand, Ga. Hammer Morrow Strong, Kans. 
Buchanan Hastings Oldfield mmers, Wash, 
Burtness Hill, Wash. Parks, Ark. Sumners, 
Busby Hoch Peavey Swank 
Byrns. Tenn. Huddleston Peery Taylor, W. Va. 
Canfſeld Hudspeth Quin- Tydings: 
Cannon Hull, Morton D. Ragon Voigt 
Carter Johnson, Ky, Rankin Ward, N. C. 
Clancy Johnson, Wash. Rayburn Watkins 
Cleary Johnson, W. Va. Reed, Ark. Wilson, Ind. 
Cook Kincheloe Richa 20 
Cooper, Wis. Kyile Romjue Woodrum 
Cramton Lankford Rouse 
Croll Lowrey Rubey 
~ NOT VOTING—132 
Anderson Drewry Langle Sanders, Ind. 
Bacharach Eagan Tren Mian, Seger 
Bankhead Edmonda Lilly She 
Berger Fairchild Lindsay Sinnott 
Bloom Fairfield Little Sites 
ies Fish Logan. Sheth 
Bowling Fredericks Longworth Sproul, Kans; 
ritten Freeman eLeod: Sulli 
Browne, N. J. Funk MeSwain Sweet 
Browne, Wis. Gallivan MacLafferty' Swoope 
mm Garner, Tex. Magee, N. X. Tague 
Butler Garrett, Tenn. Magee, Pa. Taylor, Colo. 
Byrnes, S. C Garrett, Tex. Michaelson Taylor, Tenn. 
Cable Geran Miller; M, Temple 
Carew J ibson Thomas, Ky. 
Casey Graham, III. Moore, III. Tilson 
Celler Graham, Morin Tincher 
Clark, Fla, Griffin Mudd Tucker 
rke, N. L. Haugen’ Nelson, Wis. Varer 
Collins Hersey- O’Brien Vinson Ky 
Connery Hooker O'Connell, N. T. Ward, N. L. 
Connolly, Pa. Howard, Okla, O'Connor, N. L. Wefald 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, William E. Park, Ga. Weller 
Curry Hull, Tenn, Patterson Welsh 
Darrow Jacobstein riman ertz 
Davey Kahn Porter ite; 
Deal Keller Prall Wiliams, IN. 
Denipse Kell giene Willams, 
Dickste Kindred aS Wilson, Miss. 
Dominick Knutson R > Va. Winslow 
Doughton Kopp. Robsion Ky Woodruff 
Doyle unz Rogers, N. i, Young 
Drane Lampert Rosenbloom Zihiman 


So the motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr, Snell with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Longworth with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 
Mr. Gibson with Mr. O’Brien; 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr, Bacharach with Mr, Kindred. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Wiliams of Texas. 
Mr. Fish with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Mr. Graham of Penusylvanla with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Mr. Magee of New York with Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Bowling, 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
Mr. Tilson with Mr. Lindsay. 
Mr. Seger with Mr. Bloom. 

J Boise with Mr. Meswain. 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. Doughton. 
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. Graham of, Illinois with Mr. Casey. 

Sweet with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 

Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Vare with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

Winslow with Mr. Hooker. 

Ward of New York with Mr. Jacobstein, 

. Sinnott with Mr. Connery. 

White of. Maine with Mr. 

. Funk with Mr. Wilson of 

Curry with Mr. Griffin, 

Butler with Mr, Lo; 

Little with Mr. Celler. 

; Willlant E. Hull with Mr. Kunz. 

. Welsh with Mr. Weller. 

Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Davey. 

i Cable with Mr. Park of Georgia, 

. Michaelson with Mr. Doyle. 

Morin with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. 
McLeod with Mr. Lilly: 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Dickstein, 

Fairchild atte Ar, Bal. 

Fa r. N 

. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sherwood. 

. Woodruff with Mr. Garner, 

. Tincher with Mr. Tucker. 

. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Eagan, 

Brumm with Mr. Sullivan. 

Edmonds with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Geran. 

Porter with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky. 

„Britten with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Perlman with Mr. Sites. 

Keller with Mr. Wefald. 

Kopp with Mr. Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lesisach), The Clerk 
will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 104, after line 20, insert: “The Board of Managers. are author- 
ized to sell surplus land at the Pacific Branch, to wit, a strip of land 
lying west of the traction line that runs parallel to the home fence on 
the west side, and to use the proceeds therefrom for the erection of a 
fireproof building for housing the members of the home at said branch.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. This amendment authorizes: the 
Board of Managers of the Soldiers“ Home to sel’ about 40 to 60 
acres of land at the- Pacific Branch which Is no longer needed 
for the purposes of the home. This ground was contributed 
to the Government by the late Senator Jones; of California, 
and was contributed with the understanding that it would be 
used for the purposes of the institution. The Board of Man- 
agers state, however, that. the family of the Senator will un- 
doubtedly agree to the sale of the land if the proceeds are used 
for the construction of another barracks: building tliere, which 
is badly needed; as that home is crowded. We thought this 
would be a businesslike way of securing the building without 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes: 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In whom is the title to this land? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ 
Home, which is a corporation created. for that purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So the funds will go to them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not a fact that every one of the sol- 
diers’ homes for disabled soldiers has a membership of patients 
which is increasing year after year and will continue to in- 
crease, and does the committee think it wise to sell some of the 
land which they have held for years, in view of the fact that 
in the. near future we may expect extraordinary, increases in 
the inmates at the home? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The evidence shows that at the Pacific 
Branch this land is located across the railroad. track and in 
such a- manner that it has not been and ean not be used for 
the purposes of the home, and is not adapted in any way to 
agricultural purposes or for building purposes. The committee 
felt it would be a wise thing to dispose of it if we could secure 
an additional barracks. building in that way, I ask for a vote 
on the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tue question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas: to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. y 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 106, after line 15, insert: That section 4826 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


nayle, 
ississippi. 
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“1 Src, 4826. Seven managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers shall be elected from time to time, as vacancies 
occur, by joint resolution of Congress, They shall all be citizens of 
the United States and no two of them shall be residents of the same 
State. The terms of office of these managers shall be for six years 
and until a successor. is elected.“ 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
dment. 


in the Senate amen 

This provision makes no change in existing law regarding 
the. Board. of Managers and the tenure of office except that it 
removes a clause in the old law which required that the man- 
agers should come from States and! quotas that aided in the 
suppression of the rebellion in 1861. The Senate and the 
Senate conferees thought the time had come to remove the 
disqualification, and that is the effect of. the provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman: from Kansas 
moves to recede and concur in the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


-| next amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


(92) Page 107, line 8, after the word wounds,“ insert “and who 
have no adequate means of support.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr: Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. The effect of this provision will 
prevent the entry into any of these homes of a man who has 
adequate means of support. The purpose: of the establishment 
of the homes was to.open them to men who had no such means. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION BILL. FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE. INTERIOR 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference: report 
on the Department of the Interior appropriation bill and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
presents a conference report on the Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill and asks unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I refuse to withhold my’ objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The conference report will be 
printed under the rule. The Clerk will report the title 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 5078. A bill making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting, some 


figures, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN.: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may consider the conference report on the Department of 
the Interior appropriation: bill: immediately: 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro: tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan renew his request? 

Mr. BOYLAN, I object to the gentleman from Michigan re- 
newing the request. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
Its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
conference report on the Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill. Fs there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered: 47 to 
the bill, (H. R. 5078), making appropriation for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925,, and for 
other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment tu the: amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47 
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and agree to the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 47. 


Lovis C. Cramton, 

FRANK MCRPHY, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

REED Smoor, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WX. J. HARBIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will take but one minute 
of the time of the House. This is the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill on which an agreement had been secured some 
time ago except one item. and that referred to the Bright Angel 
Trail. We have had another conference and I am happy to 
state that the report shows that the Senate has receded from 
its disagreement from the position of the House, so the present 


report completes an agreement on the bill. I moye the previous- 


question on the adoption of the report. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, MASONTOWN, PA. 


Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3395) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the commissioners of Fayette and Greene 
Counties, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Monongahela 
River near Masontown, Fayette County, Pa., and pass the same, 
a similar House bill having been reported favorably. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill S. 3395 and pass the same, a bill of similar import 
having been reported from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, 
what is it? 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3395) granting the consent of Congress to the commis- 
sioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Monongahela River near Masontown, Fayette County, Pa. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the commissioners of the counties òf Fayette and Greene, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate n bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Monongahela River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Masontown, in the county of Fayette. in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal-this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 9245) was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8143, an act for the 
protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and move to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, is not that bill on the Union 
Calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the amendments of the Senate are of such character that they 
do not require consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, BLAND. I raise the point that it is on the Union 
Calendar and that it should be referred to the committee. I 
have no objection to a request for a conference. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
a conference on the Alaskan fishery bill, and it has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have been advised that there 
has been no conference. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There has been a con- 
ference, and it has been agreed to, 


Mr. BLAND. I talked with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Davis] about an hour ago. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He was present at the 
meeting yesterday and agreed to this proceeding, as I under- 
stood it; also the Delegate from Alaska was there. 

Mr. CARTER. Did the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] sign a conference report? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit there has been no con- 
ference upon this bill. This is a bill with Senate amendments 
that are now being considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not aware of any 
conference report. The Chair is merely aware of a House bill 
with Senate amendments, in which agreement is sought. 

8 Mr. BLAND. I object to the consideration of the bill at this 
ime. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the matter temporarily, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, does that mean now that this 


bill goes to conference? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; unless a conference is 


requested. 


Mr. BLAND. I am perfectly willing to agree that it may go 


to conference. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will permit, the Chair is advised that what in fact hap- 
pened is this: There was an informal conference participated 


in by all of those who would be in a formal conference. An 


agreement was reached upon the Senate amendments, and it 
was determined that, instead of asking for a formal conference 


and holding the matter up through a conference report, agree- 


ment to the Senate amendments would be asked for when tho 
bill was taken from the Speaker's table. 

Mr. BLAND. I have considered the Senate amendments in 
the last hour with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], 
and, as I understand it, his opinion and my opinion and the 
opinion of several others is that the amendments of the Senate 
are vague and indefinite, and that there should be a conference 


in order to clarify those amendments, 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, to simplify 
the matter, I ask unanimous consent to take the bill from the 
Speaker's table, and I move that the House disagree to the Sen- 
ate umendments and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massu- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to take the bill H. R. 8143 
from the Speaker's table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts that the House disugree 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees : 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. LEĦLBACH, 
Mr. Lazaro, and Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

PROHIBITION 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the fact that 60 Congressmen, 
representing, probably, the 60 wettest districts of this country, 
have introduced bills in this Congress providing that beer 
may be made and sold, leads me to remark that many of us 
had thought that this proposition hud been pretty well settled, 
and settled right. 

The National Constitution provides that intoxicating liquors 
shall not be made or sold for beverage purposes. The 
eighteenth amendment adding this provision to the Constitu- 
tion was proposed by the Congress and was ratified by 4 
out of the 48 States and by one branch of the legislature of 
each of the other two States. 

Previous to its going into effect January 16, 1920, 95 per cent 
of the territory of the United States containing 70 per cent 
of the population of the land had become dry under State pro- 
hibition and local option laws, 

The National Constitution provides that the Congress shall 
haye concurrent power with the States in the enforcement of 
this provision. So the Congress passed what is generally known 
as the Volstead Act. This act provides that beverages con- 
taining more than } of 1 per cent of alcohol are considered in- 
toxicating and prohibited by the Constitution. And it provides 
penalties for violation of the law and sets up machinery for 
the enforcement thereof. 

The 60 wet Congressmen who represent the 60 wettest dis- 
tricts in the country would have the Congress pass a law saying 
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that beer with 21 per cent and some even that beer with 3 per 
cent or 5 per cent of alcohol or wines with 10 per cent alcohol 
are not intoxicating, and would otherwise liberalize, as they 
gay, the enforcement act, 

In other words they would nullify the Constitution and would 
have the statutes say that some intoxicating liquors are not 
intoxicating under the law—that in spite of the Constitution 
‘they will have their beer and wine—in their 60, more or less, 
wettest districts of the country. 

The State laws will take care of the rest of the country and 
keep most of the United States dry—in spite of any law enacted 
by the Congress. 

Of course the Congress will do nothing of the kind. The Con- 
gress will strengthen rather than weaken the Volstead Act. 
One might just as well talk of asking Congress to enact a law 
to permit a few sections or a few States to set up a form of 
limited slavery, in violation of the thirteenth amendment, as to 
talk of legalizing beer and wine for New Jersey, Maryland, New 
York City, and a few wet districts in violation of the eighteenth 
amendment: 

This act specifying beverages containing more than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol as intoxicating is no new thing. It 
was no invention or discovery of Mr. Volstead. In the old 
days when saloon men paid for licenses and got protection and 
monopoly under the Iaw the half of 1 per cent was the dividing 
line. In those days saloon men profited by that designation. 
They wanted nobody else to sell anything intoxicating—any- 
thing with more than half of 1 per cent of alcohol in it. 

Before national prohibition was enacted 30 States had 
adopted the half of 1 per cent standard. It has been the stand- 
ard in many parts of the country for 35 to 40 years. 

No; the Congress will not change the standard. It will not. 
legalize beer nor wine, which are prohibited by the Constitution. 

If the Congress. did pass such an act it would probably be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

If it were possible to pass such an act and get by the Supreme 
Court with it, even then legalized beer and wines would find 
themselves welcome and free to intoxicate in only a few 
limited sections of the land, as the State laws would still con- 
trol. Remember that 95 per cent of the territory, in which 
reside 70 per cent. of the population of the country, was dry 
before the eighteenth amendment became effective. 

It may be amusing for a wet college president to hand out a 
rosy dream of a wet land again, and it may be good politics 
for home consumption for 60 wet Congressmen from the 60 
wettest districts in the country to hand out this bold bunk in 
support of beer bills, but nevertheless this country is dry. In 
the main it is satisfied to be dry, and will remain dry. 

The enforcement can be improved. It is being improved: 
The national enforcement laws are only about four years old. 
Enforcement officers are necessarily new to the job and in- 
experienced—not always what they should be. As a rule, you 
can not get Sunday school superintendents to take these jobs. 
They would not like the work. But the personnel is being 
better picked and better trained. Enforcement is making 
progress. and is being tightened up. The supply of liquor 
which was on hand in warehouses and cellars when the 
country went dry is decreasing, and the coast and border 
guards are becoming more effective and vigilant. 

The Congress has been liberal in making appropriations for 
law enforcement. The total appropriations by this Congress 
this year for this purpose amount to about $38,866,770. These 
appropriations include $11,341,770 for enforcement through 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, $12,194,900 for boats to be 
used by the Coast Guard, $8,230,100 for operation of the Coast 
Guard, and about $7,100,000 for enforcement operations by the 
Department of Justice. Being a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, the most important committee in the House of 
Representatives, I have observed the need for these appro- 
priations for Federal law enforcement and have been thor- 
oughly in sympathy with them. The Congress is certainly 
doing its part toward national prohibition enforcement. 

Our friends back home who are interested in prohibition 
enforcement should remember that local enforcement of the 
prohibition laws is not entirely up to Congress but is equally 
up to local officials—city, county, and State; that the present 
Congress is substantially dry; that future Congresses will be 
dry or wet according to the wishes of the people who elect 
Congressmen; that there is just now a large active propa- 
ganda centered on Washington urging support of these beer 
bills and some powerful organizations working for them; that 
more than 100 Members of Congress are active in support of 
these bills; that. as a rule, people who want laws repealed 
or changed are much more active than those whe are satisfied 
with existing law. 


foreement. 


That, in fact, it behoeves those who would have the eight- 
eenth amendment kept in the Constitution and the prohibition - 
laws fully enforced to be on their guard. 

Personally, T am opposed to all of these beer bills and to 
any amendments to the Volstead Act that will weaken it. We 
should suppert the Constitution and provide for its full en- 
This is no new conviction with me. I have been 
a supporter of the dry cause in every election where it has 
heen an issue since T began to vote in 1896: I happen to be the 
editor and publisher of the Canon City Daily Record, and this 
paper has been a consistent advocate of prohibition and its 
rigid enforcement since the day I became its proprietor back 
in July, 1895. 

The people of Colorado are pretty thoroughly convinced of 
the benefits of prohibition. By a referendum vote the State 
went dry in 1914, effective January 1, 1916. Later a beer 
amendment was voted on at a state-wide election and was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. The State has never 
been so prosperous, had so many tourists enjoying the won- 
derful scenery of the State, had so much money in the banks, 
and the working classes have never been so well clothed and 
so well fed and so well paid as they have been since prohibi- 
tion became effective. And the improvement was so marked 
the very year after the State went dry that even some of the 
most skeptical. were convinced. 

The opponents of prohibition in the House and elsewhere 
would have you believe that the eighteenth amendment was put 
over in the dark when nobody much was looking, But it was 
not. The adoption of prohibition by the Nation was the nat- 
ural and logical result of a 50-year campaign. 

I haye obseryed the growth of this movement almost from 
its beginning. The first big meeting that impressed itself on 
my early boyhood memories was one addressed by Francis 
Murphy, an early-day temperance advocate. And I went away 
wearing the little blue ribbon. I was a boy in Kansas during 
the days of Governor St. John, the prohibition governor, and 
recall his eloquent advocacy of the cause. I grew up on the 
Toledo Blade and the old third-party national weekly, the 
Voice for Literature. 

I have observed how the good women of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union were the crusaders. of the move- 
ment. They blazed the trail, awakened the consciences of good 
men and women, educated the youths of the land, and created 
public sentiment. 

The great revolution that has: overturned and outlawed! the 
traffic in America dates from the moral-suasion crusades of 
50 years ago. Of that great movement Anna A. Gordon, na- 
nage ae of the Woman's Christian Temperance’ Union, 
has said: 


Fortunate are we of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to inherit the holy crusade spirit kindled on thousands of 
crusade altars by these women called of God. Their daring courage, 
their persistent faith, their superb attack on the strongholds of the 
liquor traffic forever will be the wonder feature im the story of our 
great and victorious reform. The crusade was an anguished protest 
to home-loving, cultured, ballotless women. It began in the winter of 
1873, and, according to one chronicler, “in 50 days it drove the liquor 
traffic, horse, foot, and dragoons, out of 250 towns and villages, in- 
creased by 100 per cent the attendance at church, and decreased that 
at the criminal court in almost like proportion.” More remarkable than 
any motion picture shown. to-day im the thousands of theaters of the 
United States is this drama of the crusade enacted. in 27 Commen- 
wealths that memorable winter 50 years ago. Few photographs of 
actual events marking this hnman story of pathos and patriotism, 
heartache and heroism, have been Handed down to us, but the vivid 
recitals of many who were the. chief leaders in this transcendent moye- 
ment. have indelibly engrayed on our inmost hearts the sacred scenes. 
Gentlewomen they were, these singing, praying crusaders, but they 
meant business when they camped in. hundreds of hotel barrooms and 
saloons, pleading with rum sellers to sign their petitions and forever 
after. cease to break women's hearts, blast children's happiness, despoil 
women's homes, and destroy manhood's hopes, 

At the height of their dauntless adventure a sweet-voiced Quaker 
woman led her band to the chief saloon in an Ohio village. What 
business have you to come here?” roared the affrighted dealer. Going 
to the bar she laid down her Bible and said: 

“Thee knows I have 5 sons and 20 grandsons, and thee knows 
that many of them lenrned to drink right in this place, and one. 
went forth from here maddened with wine and blew his brains 
out with a pistol ball; and can't thee let his mother lay ber Bible 
on the counter whence her boy took up the glass and read thee 
what God says: ‘Woe unto him that puttest the bottle to his 
neiguber's lips!'” 

Like a prairie fire the crusade swept across mir continent. Francos 
E. Willard, as a young teacher; had an entliraiting giimpse of it 1 
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Pittsburgh, when she knelt in front of a saloon with a praying band. 
_ Bhe described it as a “ whirlwind of the Lord.” Her story of the pray- 
ipg groups and their extraordinary influence is a crusade classic. 
Another prohibition hero, Henry W. Blair, termed this Christian up- 
rising “a great moral commotion, in which woman escaped and learned 
her power, never again to be caged.” Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, first 
president of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, char- 
acterized it as a flash of heavenly light, a mighty spiritual swirl, a 
staggering blow that sent the rum power reeling toward its fall.” 
Hundreds of dram shops were closed, countless barrels of alcoholic 
drink gurgled into the gutters as church bells pealed forth the people's 
joy. The Presbyterian Church in Hillsboro, Ohio, on the site of the 
historic church from which Mrs. Eliza J. Thompson, daughter of 
Governor Trimble, of Ohio, led the crusaders, December 23, 1873, in 
their successful effort to close the saloons and barrooms of the town, 
has a memorial room in which are preserved many invaluable souvenirs 
of the crusade, including the Bible from which Mrs. Thompson read 
the crusade psalm 146th), our Magna Charta, in which it is prophesied 
tbat the way of the wicked shall be turned upside down.” 


From this dramatic outburst of woman’s feelings was born 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. It became a great 
and powerful organization and its good influence was felt in 
every city and hamlet in the land. Motherly instinct and re- 
ligious ferver marked its devotion to the cause. 

Then later came the Anti-Saloon League, an organization 
made up largely of men. Men of big affairs, business and 
professional, devoted their time and gave of their means to 
the cause. They organized the business interests of the coun- 
try. By this time cold, practical business men were advocat- 
ing prohibition for economic reasons. They argued that the 
railroad employee, the factory hand, the miner, the worker in 
any line was a better man in a dry country than he could be 
with a saloon at every hand. To abolish the saloon would 
save many a man from degredation, would improve the home 
condition of many a working family, would help many a wife 
and child to get more of the pay check and the comforts of 
life, would develop greater efficiency on the part of the worker, 
and would reduce losses from accidents and add to the profits 
of industry. Economic reasoning had much to do with voting 
the States and the country dry. Economic reasoning will have 
much to do with keeping the country dry. 

The Anti-Saloon League played a big part in putting the 
country dry, and I rather fancy that many of the active leaders 
in the Anti-Saloon League got their first inspiration from a good 
W. ©. T. U. mother. And in all the campaigns the church 
stood practically solid and exerted a powerful influence for the 
dry cause. 

The eighteenth amendment was adopted before the nine- 
teenth. The country was voted dry before women could vote 
in many States. 

Now women vote everywhere. As a rule a greater propor- 
tion of women than of men in every section of the country 
and in all circles of society have been opposed to the saloon. 
They have had good reason to be. The women and their chil- 
dren have been the chief sufferers from the saloon, and they 
know it. 

So with women voting everywhere, if they show just a little 
of the interest and diligence they have in the past, it looks 
like the saloon is doomed forever. The men voted the country 
dry. Surely the women voters will help to keep it dry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representaives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Mr. GLass, and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 4820. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved 
June 10, 1922; 

H. R. 1869. An act for the incorporation of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; and 

H. R. 3009. An act for the relief of Robert J. Kirk. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9429, the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, will 
the gentleman from Iowa tell me what he expects to do about 
general debate upon the bill? ‘ 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that we have run so late, I do not think that we ought to ask 
any further time now. It was expected that we would ask for 
additional time for general debate, but it is now 8.30 o'clock, 
and I am inclined to think that we would better finish the 
general debate, and then take the bill up under the five-minute 
rule and allow for liberal consideration of it under that rule. 

Mr. CARTER. If that is the gentleman’s idea about it I shall 
not raise any objection, but I believe he would save time by 
haying these gentlemen get these things out of their systems 
under general debate rather than cluttering up the RECORD 
with it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. If we agree on any additional 
general debate it would probably run us very late, and we 
might be able to have these gentlemen make a five-minute speech 
and extend their remarks in the Recorp instead of taking up 
20 or 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
man from Iowa, ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the legislative appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Green of Towa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9429, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. How much general debate is 
there unexhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the timekeeper 
that there are 28 minutes remaining for both sides; the gentle- 
man from Iowa has two minutes, and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa 26 minutes, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, GAT J. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to invite 
the Members of Congress to the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
to be held on June 16, 1924. [Applause, ] 

When the children of Israel sought the promised land they 
were guided by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
When the pilgrims sought religious liberty in the New World 
they came in great ships bringing many persons and many 
comforts. When the early settlers moved westward from the 
seacoast it was but an advance aided and protected from the 
rear. But the Kentucky pioneer plunged into an uncharted 
wilderness, cut off from all help and communication, surrounded 
by wild beasts and yet wilder Indians, and, unaided and alone, 
carved a civilization beyond the mountains, 

He stood quiet in manner, unflinching in purpose, heroic in 
mold silliouetted against the western sky. His clothing, as 
well as his food, depended upon the unerring aim of his long 
rifle. If he was a terror to savage and beast, he was yet a 
greater terror to despoiler of home and honor. The sweetheart 
of his youth became the wife of his bosom, and their many 
children were the hostages that bound them to civilization and 
fireside. He went forth at dawn, ax in one hand and rifle in the 
other, and felled the trees and built the cabins and stockade 
around them that they might hold this land of enchantment. 
[Applause. ] 

The first of these was Harrods Station, occupied on June 16, 
1774, two years before the birth of our Republic. Here the 
mothers lulled the children to sleep amid the lonesome hoots of 
the owl and the wierd screams of the panther, Here courage, 
strength, and skill were required of men and women as the 
price of their existence. 

This fort they held in this Indian and British country through 
the years that followed. All the cruelties and horrors known 
to Indian warfare could not shake them loose. With the flag 


The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
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above the fort they went through war, fire, and famine, and 
pushed our western boundary from the mountains to the Mis- 
sissippi. Not only did they hold this land they had settled, but 
from it they went forth and conquered an empire. In this fort 
the plans were -formed and from it started that little band of 
pioneers, led by George Rogers Clark, which added the North- 
west territory to the United States. 

No deed of the Vikings was so daring; no deed of the Spartans 
so splendid in fortitude as that midwinter march across that 
frozen wilderness. Often they waded to the armpits in icy 
waters, and slept on ground covered with snow, but at last they 
reuched and wrested from the British Kaskaskia and Vincennes. 
They stretched our boundary from the Ohio to the Lakes; they 
added five States to this Union and five stars to her flag. [Ap- 
plause. 

But 5 settlement of James Harrod is now the beautiful lit- 
tle city of Harrodsburg in central Kentucky. It is prettiest 
there in mid-June. The larks will be singing in the meadows, 
the squirrels will be frisking on the great poplars, and the 
lanky colts will be playing in the waving blue grass. 

We have not great wealth in Kentucky. We are all proud 
and poor, and the poorer the prouder it seems, but we do enjoy 
sharing with our friends. While the trigger finger may be a 
little nimble, yet pardon me for feeling that folks’ hearts are 
the truest in Kentucky. [Applause.] The red bird is the 
reddest and the blue bird is the bluest in Kentucky. The child's 
laugh is the gladdest and the dove's coo is the saddest in Ken- 
tucky. Horses are the swiftest, women are the prettiest, and 
welcome is sincerest in Kentucky. [Applause] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, Col. Herman P. Faris, of 
Clinton, Mo., is one of the best-known men in that great State. 
He is well and favorably known all over the United States. 
There is no greater citizen in this Republic. I have known 
him for 25 years intimately. I have visited him in his home, 
and I have been honored by having him visit me down in Texas. 
He is a most lovable character. I have just received from an 
office in Clinton, Mo., where he lives, the following document 
which I read to you, with the authentic signature omitted, 
to wit: 

CLINTON, MO., May 15, 1924. 

H. P. Faris, of Clinton, Mo., who bas been selected as temporary 
chairman of the Prohibition National Convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 5 next, has a letter from New York City showing that Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has very concrete evidence of the fact that the.Volstead 
Act can be, and is being, enforced, even in New York City. 

The letter states that Doctor Butler’s father-in-law amassed a for- 
tune in the liquor business in New York City, his specialty being to 
furnish private cellars and clubhouses. The firm is now E. LaMon- 
tagne & Sons, 25 West Forty-third Street, New York City. The four 
sons—Montaigu, William A., Rene, and Morgan—were all indicted for 
bootlegging, plead guilty, and were sentenced February 9, 1923, to the 
Essex County Jail, New Jersey, and also each fined $2,000, one being 
sent for two months and the other three for four months each. They 
served out their sentences, and rumor has it that they then shook the 
dust of America from their feet and fied to their own beloved France for 
refuge. 

Whether this latter rumor is true or not, it is very evident that they 
found the Volstead Act has teeth in it, 

Mr. Faris says it is no wonder the celebrated Doctor Butler should 
have spleen and grouch in regard to a law that would take away 
personal liberty ” from four of his brothers-in-law, 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. STENGLE]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, those who know me best 
are fairly well aware that I am a peace-loving man. [Ap- 
plause.] When I entered upon my official duties in this House 
at the beginning of December last I came with the avowed 
purpose of making friends and losing none. And certain it 
was that I had no desire to be known on this floor or in the 
cloakrooms as a faultfinder. On the very first day a report 
was made recommending the passage of a bill, even before the 
committees had been appointed, in which certain authority was 
conferred upon an official in this city allowing, permitting, and 
authorizing him to fix all the wages in the great Government 
Printing Office. The watchdog of the House, the hero of Abi- 
lene—Judge Branron—found that there was a violation of 
parliamentary procedure and raised a point of order. That 
aroused me, a young Member of the House, to make some in- 
vestigation to discover if such transfer of power from this 
House into the hands of a single individual was wise and 
proper. After some careful investigation, based upon experi- 


ence, together with information sought and secured, I discov- 
ered that the Government Printing Office was being supervised 
by a man who had not complied with the statutes of our coun- 
try in the requirements as to his qualifications. [Applause.] 

I have no personal feeling in the matter, and so far has that 
been from my mind and thought that up to this hour I have 
declined an introduction to him, fearing that some one might 
Say a personal animus was moving me in my effort to have the 
law obeyed. 

But a few days ago this same gentleman undertook at At- 
lantic City to portray to the universe that one of the leading 
bureaus of our Government was infested by crooks and gam- 
blers and by men and women of questionable character. Then 
I made up my mind that I would lay before this House, when 
this bill was discussed, certain information. 

Away back in January I addressed a communication to the 
President of the United States, calling his attention to the fact 
that the law was being violated by the appointment of an in- 
cumbent to a public office whose qualifications are not in ac- 
cordance with the Revised Statutes. I received a most cour- 
teous reply, to the effect that the President would refer this 
matter to the Department of Justice for advice. Thirty days 
thereafter I renewed my correspondence, and received a most 
cordial letter and a little later copy of the opinion of the 
department. 

I am no lawyer, but I have a little bit of common sense. 
The opinion rendered by the Department of Justice was like 
this: It must be presumed that the late President Harding, 
having been engaged in the printing business, ought to know a 
practical printer when he saw one. It must further be pre- 
sumed that because this gentleman served as clerk to the Senate 
Committee on Printing the Senate ought to be presumed to be 
able to discover whether or not he is a practical printer, with 
a knowledge of the art of bookbinding.” 

I directed a letter on February 22 to the President and re- 
ceived a cordial reply. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend all correspondence 
on this subject as a part of the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks per- 
mission to extend his remarks as indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STENGLE. On February 22 I went into detail on this 
subject, and received a most courteous reply from the President. 

On the question of law I think I ought to take the opinion 
of the Department of Justice. It may be wrong, but until 
proven wrong in court it ought to be controlling for all public 
officers. 

Now, in view of the fact that, regardless of partisan or 
political feeling, it has been determined by a competent com- 
mittee of another branch of Congress that the Department of 
Justice has not been functioning in accordance with law or 
custom or common decency, I refuse to accept the opinion of 
that department, the result of which is now keeping a man in 
office contrary to the law; and I shall at the proper time intro- 
duce an amendment to the appropriation for that office, pro- 
viding that before he shall take a penny of that salary he shall 
prove beyond peradventure his qualifications to meet the re- 
quirements of the statutes, section 3758, as amended from time 
to time. 

It is not a personal matter with me. This man is managing 
millions of dollars of our money. He is handling thousands, 
by way of supervision, of our employees. Either he is a 
legal officer of the Government or an illegal one. Either that 
statute means what it says, or it means nothing; and the 
courts or somebody ought to determine that question at an 
early date. 

I submit to you, my colleagues, that before we expend any 
more money in that department we should nd by determina- 
tion whether or not the supervision of that department is in 
competent hands, in accordance with the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following correspondence, in 
accordance with your consent, for the enlightenment of the 
House: 

JANUARY 21, 1924. 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: I most respectfully call your attention to 
the fact that Mr. George Carter is occupying the office of Publie 
Printer In violation of section 3758, title 45 (as amended) of tho 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and inasmuch as section 190 
of the Constitution of the United States confers upon you the author- 
ity to see that the laws are properly administered I ask that you 
investigate this matter and see if I am not correct in my claim, 
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Of course, I could apply to the courts for the proper relief and 
remedy, bat thought it best to submit the matter to you, feeling that 
you would give the matter the proper and prompt attention which it 
deserves. 

With best wishes and assurances of my highest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES I. STENGLE, 


Tun Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, January 23, 192} 
Hon. CHARLES I. STENGLE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Stencte: The President directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of January 21 in reference to the Public 
Printer and to say that he will at once look into the question which 
you raise. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. Stamp, 
Secretary to the President, 


Febreary 1, 1924, 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
Secretary to the President, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar MR. SLEMP: I noted m yesterday’s Star that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had rendered and forwarded an opinion to the President 
to the effect that Mr. George H. Carter was fully qualified, in accord- 
ance with the law, to hold the position of Public Printer. 

In view of the fact that I bad written to the President, under date 
of January 21, that I questioned Carter’s qualifications, I would thank 

vou to forward to me a copy of the opinion rendered by the Department 
' of Justice, so that I may know upon what they base their conclusions, 
Tharking you in advance for this courtesy, I am, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES I. STENGLE. 


Tue Wars Housse, 
Washington, February 1, 192}. 
Hon. CHARLES I. STEXGLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. STENcLE: I have your letter of February 1 and am 
sending you for your information a copy of the letter from the Acting 
Attorney General in regard to the eligibility of the Public Printer, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. Stemp, 
Seoretary to the President. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1924, 
Hon, CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Under date of January 21, 1924, I called 
to your attention the fact that Mr. George Carter was holding the 
office of Public Printer contrary to law, and referred you to section 
8758 of the Revised Statutes, as amended or superseded by the act 
of January 12, 1895, chapter 23, section 17, Twenty-eighth Statutes, 
page 603, which provides that the incumbent of that office must be 
a practical printer and versed fn the art of bookbinding.” Subse- 
quently, upon my request, your secretary, Mr. Slemp, sent me a copy 
ef a certain opinion rendered in the matter, under date of January 
29, 1924, by the Acting Attorney General. 

Knowing that you were tremendously busy at that time and for 
days thereafter, I purposely refrained from writing you further, hoping 
that when the stress of your labors should not be so great you might 
Jook more fully into the matter. I now feel that I can, with both 
becoming dignity and absolute propriety, address you further and urge 
upon you the necessity for some positive action in the premises. 

With me, Mr. President, this is neither a personal nor political 
matter, but rather an innate desire to see the law properly interpreted 
and administered. I am not acquainted with the incumbent of the 
office of Public Printer nor am I in any way connected with others 
who are urging action on your part in this matter, After you have 
read and digested the Acting Attorney General’s opinion I do not 
believe that you will want me to accept that as conclusive proof of 
Mr. Carter's qualifications under the law. All I can get from Mr. 
Seymour's opinion is that it must be presumed that Carter was quali- 
fied else he would not have been appointed or confirmed; and then 
that if such presumption is not tenable it is up to me to present 
‘facts to impair the presumption. I certainly am not willing to con- 
cede any such thing, although I am willing to aid in discovering the 
“facts” if it is desired that I do so. To that end I call your atten- 
tion to Who’s Who in America for the years 1922 and 1923, at 
page 634, where you will find a brief biography of the Public Printer, 
which, I am informed, was prepared or approved by the gentleman 
himself. 
having been a “ practical printer” either with or without a knowledge 


In that biography no reference whatever Is made to his ever 


of the art of bookbinding. I also call your attention te a fair defini- 
tion of “practical printer“ as it is set forth in the requirements 
of the United States Civil Service Commission when examinations are 
to be held for positions of that character, and to remind you that such 
definition, as all other work of the commission, must and did receive 
presidential approval before becoming effective. 

I sincerely hope and trust you will give this matter the attention 
it deserves, and put a stop to the holding of public office without any 
warrant of law. With great respect, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Cras. I. STENGLE, 


Carter, George Henry, Publie Printer of United States; born Min- 
eral Point, Wis., September 10, 1874; son of George and Mary Ann 
Battin (Lanyon) Carter; Ph. B. University of Iowa, 1898; LL. D.. 
George Washington University, 1920; married Madge E. Penny, of 
Onawa, Iowa, September 1, 1904. Proof reader and State-news editor, 
the Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa, 1898-99; reporter, the Nonpariel, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1899-1900; city editor, 1901-1905; political 
writer and statehouse reporter, the Capital, Des Moines, 1905-1907; 
assistant telegraph editor, the Washington Post, 1907-1909; Wash- 
ington correspondent, 1909-10; assistant secretary and secretary 
Printing Investigation Commission, Washington, 1910-11; clerk Joint 
Committee on Printing, United States Congress, 1911-1921; Public 
Printer of United States, April 5, 1921—. Member of bar of District 
of Columbia and Iowa. Member Phi Kappa Psi; honorary Hfe member, 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. Republican; 
Episcopatian, Scottish Rite Mason (33d, Knight Templar, Shriner), 
Eagle, Moose. Clubs: National Press, University. Home, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and 1661 Hobart Street NW., Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress: Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (Who's 
Who in America, 1922-23, page 634.) 


Tur Waits Houser, 
Washington, February 23, 1925. 
Hon. CHARLES I. STENGIE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Mer. STENGLE: Your letter of February 22, referring 
further to the eligibility of the Public Printer, has been recelved. On 
the question of law I think I ought to take the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It may be wrong, but until proven wrong in court 
it ought to be controlling for afl public officers. 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGR. 


Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN, Two minutes. 

‘Mr. CARTER, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr, Chairman, I just catch one more op- 
portunity to talk along the same old line. I am sure that every 
Member of the House is really considering the question as to 
what we are going to do with the agricultural situation and 
the appeals that are coming to us from the farmers. 

Whether the present bill under consideration passes or not, 
I want to call attention again to the Dial resolution, which is 
now before the Senate for consideration. It has been reported, 
I believe, unanimously by the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate, and I call the attention of the Members of the House 
to it. I wish I had time to discuss it a little, but E have not. 
I am sending out to-day, however, or to-morrow, a letter to 
every Member of the House, giving some recent facts about 
that resolution as it now stands. It has been worked over by a 
subcommittee from the Committee on Agriculture and Foresty 
of the Senate, and the features that were considered by some to 
be especially objectionable have been worked out of it. And no 
matter what other bill passes, I believe the passage of that 
bill would do large things to give European markets for farm 
products and raw materials in every line. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] 
has one minute more. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PAIGE].  - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday next it is expected 
that the postal salary bill will come before this House, [Ap- 
plause] For reasons that I need not stop to detail the time 
for debate will be very limited, and I would suggest to the 
membership of the House that they will receive much informa- 
tion if they look into to-day’s Record and read the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grrest], chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, which will 
give them information they might not receive on Tuesday next. 

There is a song, “ What a difference a few hours makes.” 
During the hearings before the Post Office Committee a very 
large number of the membership of this House came before the 
committee, urging an increase in postal salaries, but when it 
appeared to some that the parcel post was to pay a part of the 
increase that was incorporated in the bill many Members came 
before the committee protesting—after hearing from their con- 
stituents—against any increase in the parcel-post rates. I will 
say for the information of the House that the bill to be pre- 
sented on Tuesday carries no increase in the parcel-post rate. 
[Applause.] The Post Office Department is undertaking to 
get an ascertainment of the cost of the different classes of mail, 
which they claim will be ready on July 1, when it will be known 
what increased rates should be prescribed, if any. But the bill, 
as it will come before the House on Tuesday next, carries no 
provision for increasing the revenues from parcel-post or second- 
class mail. 

I make this statement—the time being limited for debate 
on Tuesday—in order that the membership of the House may 
have an opportunity to read the remarks of Mr. Griest, which 
give valuable information regarding this whole subject. [Ap- 


lause.] 
5 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time for general debate has expired, 
and the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries: Doorkeeper, $5,000; special employee, $2,040; superin- 
tendent of House press gallery, $2,240; assistant to the superintendent 
of the House press gallery, $1,520; janitor, $2,040; messengers—17 at 
51.300 each, 14 on soldiers’ roll at $1,520 each; laborers—17 at $1,010 
each, 2 known as cloakroom men at $1,140 each, 8 known as cloak- 
room men, 1 at $1,010, and 7 at $890 each; 2 female attendants in ladies“ 
retiring rooms, at $1,440 each ; superintendent of folding room, $2,880; 
foreman of folding room, $2,340; chief clerk to superintendent of fold- 
ing room, $2,150; 3 clerks, at 81.940 each; janitor, $1,010; laborer, 
$1,010; 31 folders, at $1,200 each; shipping clerk, $1,520; 2 drivers, 
at $1,140 each; 2 chief pages, at $1,740 each; 2 telephone pages, at 
$1,440 each; 2 floor managers of telephones (one for the minority), at 
82,400 each; assistant messenger in charge of telephones, $1,830; 42 
pages, during the session, including a press-gallery page, and 10 pages 
for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at $3.30 per day 
each, $16,770.60; superintendent of document room, $3,050; assistant 
superintendent of document room, $2,460; clerk, $2,040; assistant 
clerk, $1,940; 8 assistants, at $1,600 each; Janitor, $1,220; messenger 
to pressroom, $1,310; maintenance and repair of folding-room motor 
truck, $500; in all, $200,480.60. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: Page 15, 
line 18, strike out “42" and insert in lieu thereof“ 41; in line 19, 
strike out the words “including a press gallery page"; in line 20, 
strike out the word and“; line 22, strike out the sum “ $16,770.60" 
and insert $16,371.30"; line 22, before the word “ superintendent,” 
insert “ press gallery page, $1,200.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in explanation I 
want to say that this is necessary by reason of House Resolu- 
tion No. 326, passed May 27, by which the Doorkeeper of the 
House is authorized to detail a page to the House press gal- 
lery at a salary of $100 per month. That resolution was passed 
since this appropriation bill was prepared, and, therefore, in 
order to make the bill comply with that resolution, this amend- 
ment is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference minority: Clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,740; Janitor, 
$1,810; in all, $5,930. The foregoing employees to be appointed by 
the minority leader. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the figures 51,740 in line 24, page 16, and inserting the 
figures “ $1,830.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Amendment offered by Mr. Canter: On page 16, line 24, strike out 
the figures “ $1,740" and insert in lieu thereof the figures $1,830.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
acceptable. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLERK HIRM, MEMBERS, DELEGATES, AND RESIDEXT COMMISSIONERS 


For clerk hire necessarily employed by each Member, Delegate, and 
Resident Commission, in thé discharge of his official and representa- 
tive duties, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to fix the com- 
pensation of officers and employees of the legislative branch of the 
Government,” approved May —, 1924, $1,760,000. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: On page 18, line 
10, in the blank space after the word “May,” insert the figures “ 24.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for two minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
of trying to get into the Ryconb my own views on the subject 
of prohibition. I asked the member in charge of the time on 
our side for an opportunity to discuss that matter, but as the 
time was limited it was impossible for him to grant me any. 
With that in mind, I would like to ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks along the line indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, an obseryation made recently 
in this House by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], 
the mouthpiece of the prohibitionists, is indeed a jewel of remark- 
able inconsistency. While addressing himself to his pet per- 
version of law enforcement and to the dire consequences which 
disrespect for law entails, he made reference to the rôle played 
some few years ago by that ardent advocate of prohibition, 
Carrie Nation. To justify the activities of the well-remembered 
lady, which were clearly in derogation of time-honored rights 
and legislative enactment concerning private property, and 
which thus manifested a most flagrant disrespect for the law 
of the land, the gentleman said, “There came moments of 
desperation when right seemed above the law.” Yes; the pro- 
hibitionist, like the king and the cat, can do no wrong. If his 
eause is to be furthered in its unsteady progress, what matters 
it that private property be destroyed willfully and unlawfully 
by the lady any more than that a United States Senator be shot 
by a prohibition agent? Obsessed with the fancy that the sole 
law on the statute books worthy of enforcement by govern- 
mental agencies is the Volstead Act, he pardons his fellow 
fanatics through the use of spurious sophistry that prohibition 
is of heavenly origin and its followers move in planes far aboye 
the scope of mere law, which was adapted only for us common 
folks. 

Inconsistency, however, has constantly charted the course of 
the prohibitionist. His primary premise fallaciously confounds 
prohibition with temperance. He pursues his logic by ignoring 
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the history of the human race when he advocates a doctrine 
thut the character of man can be remolded by. legislative en- 
actment; he has applied force: and might where reason: and 
persuasion should be his tools, and inconsistency is now re- 
sponsible for the unholy alliance with the bootlegger in e 
mutual desire to continue the present pathetic farce of pro- 
hibition. 

Nobody will deny the blessings of temperance. If by the 
power of some magical wand I could confer upon the people of 
this country this moral excellence, gladly and speedily would 
I do so. For any nation espoused to its cause will rise to 
greater heights than will that dedicated! to the philosophy of 
the cup. But national temperance like national purity is an 
attribute of the millenium. The disciples of Omar Khayyam 
are too numerous to believe otherwise. 

Virtue is neither bestowed nor forced on any man. It is 
acquired only by self-restraint and self-discipline. Not the 
least of the virtues is temperance, the observance of the moral 
law of sobriety. It is strictly personal, as personal in its 
attainment as the virtue of chastity. Outside interference: or 
outside force, whether it comes from a well-meaning friend or 
whether it comes through the enactment of legislation, never 
has and never will make a man more robust in virtue: 

For if coercion can create a higher standard of morality, 
those incarcerated in a penitentiary must attain’ the pinnacle 
of righteousness. Or if man were a mere machine, he could 
be inoculated successfully with any prohibitory law. But such 
laws make no allowance: for the nature and will. of man, and 
for his ability to adapt himself to new conditions when a. direct. 
challenge has been made by the provisions, of a law to his prior 
mode of living. Whether it be temperance that is desired, or 
whether it be chastity, so long as men possess those human 
qualities of which they have given evidence since the dawn of 
time, they will resist every effort of a reigning power to 
change those qualities through the process of law and the 
threat of a policeman’s club. 

Law should be something more than mere legislation. It 
should be the expression of a well-accepted. custom, if not of 
time-honored memory, at least of universal acknowledgment, 
Otherwise it will be tainted! with artificiality. Create any arti- 
ficial offense and place it in the same category as horse-stealing’ 
and man will regard the law as a sham, worthy of no respect 
or observance, or else he assumes the converse to be true, that 
horse-stealing is no worse than the artificial offense, and’ his 
actions against both laws are governed accordingly. Can 
human eye see or proplietic mind foretell the end of the regu- 
lation whose origin. is found in the eighteenth amendment? 
Already comes word that the self-appointed custodians of 
American mode of living, enthusiastic over their suecesses in 
effecting prohibition, are marshaling their forces against 
tobacco. 


When the twenty-first amendment is ratified to prohibit tlie 
transportation, sale, or use of tobacco; in what direction shall 
our keepers then turn? Shall the twenty-second amendment 
forbid the eating of corned beef and cabbage? The Lord forbid! 
for life without them would indeed be dismal. Yet it is just 
as logical for those who have endeavored to attune me to their 
standards by the Volstead Act to do likewise in any other man- 
ner their passing and whimsical fancy might decree. 

Our people have never acknowledged, by custom or otherwise, 
the right of the Government to- regulate their morals any more 
than the right, by some inconceivable method of invading their 
thoughts, to set boundaries within which their conscience might 
be free. Nor does a government ordinarily pursue such a 
policy, It is only when fanaticism, in either a mild or virulent 
form, takes its hold on the mind of the reigning power that the 
assumption of control over the morals of the people is mani- 
fested: And this fanaticism usually arises from those with 
high ideals and lofty aims, as is the case with the sincere pro- 
hibitionist. Yet everywhere and always: failure follows in- 
falllbly in the wake of such tactics. The pages of liistory teem 
with instances where the force of law and the might of gov- 
ernment have been applied; not to make men bad but to make 
them good! To erush Christianity; to make its disciples’ virtu- 
ous in the light of pagan religion, every power of the Roman 
Empire was employed: Yet Christianity flourished and grew. 
The torture of the Inquisition, with its spike; rack, and thumb- 
serew, failed in its object, and the dissenters increased in num- 
bers. With all the might of governmental forces, there never 
has been an instance where it has controlled a single human 
passion. 

Obviously there is but one method by which any people may 
manifest their disapproval of w morals-regulating statute, That 
method is to continue the action sought to be eliminated and 
controlled. In. other words, it is a disrespeet for and a violation 
of the law. That the prohibition law attempts to regulate the 
morals; of the people is not open to question. If our premises 
are correct, therefore, that morals can not be regulated’ by law, 
and if our people possess) those same human qualities: that every 
human being up to this good hour has always possessed} then 
we might expect an universal antipathy toward the law and a 
constant violation of if. Such, indeed, are the facts, 

Judge William N. Gemmill, an ardent prohibitionist, pub- 
lished last. year certain statistics. collected by him concerning 80 
cities. The Jndge’s figures show that arrests for drunkenness 
in the first year of prohibition were 151,022; in the following 
year, 183,876; and in the third year, 243,662, 

There has been compiled from. the police records of 47 cities 
of over 100,000 population records which clearly demoustrate 
that under prohibitory laws in 1923 there were more arrests for 
drunkenness than there were in 1915, when there was no sort of 
Federal prohibition. 


Arrests for drunkenness 
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In Philadelphia, under a. military dictatorship with the 
power of municipal, State, and Federal Governments employed 
to enforce prohibition, drunkenness’ has increased in the first 
four montlis of 1924 about 25 per cent over that of 1923, Ar- 
rests for four months in 1923 were 15,161, while for corre- 
sponding months under General Butler in 1924 they amounted 
to 18,800. And, apparently, they are continuing to increase, 
for in the first week of May there were 1,748 arrests. It is 
interesting. to observe in passing that this number, confined 
to a solitary week, is greater than the number of arrests in 
Montreal, Canada, under a beer and wine system, for the past 
six months. 

Recently, in Connectieut, Judge William M. Maltbie, of the 
superior court, said: 


But in the present situatton more than the law is involved. The 
judges have recognized for some time that this disrespect for law 
means a weakening of all government. There is a tendency to make 
light of a law which is a part of the Constitution, the instrament our 
fathers and our sons have fought to protect. There is no question 
that in many sections of the country there is a decided increase in 
the consumption of liquor to excess: A great many who did not 
drink before the passuge of the Volstead Act are now drinking with 
more or less regulartty, T have no doubt from what I have seen and 
heard that there has been an increase in the last 12 months as com- 
pared to the year 1922. We go out among our friends, and we hear 
all sorts of tales as to how a person has secured a consignment of 
liquor. He boasts of it The children hear it, They are gradually 
led to believe it the proper thing to do. 

The question of patriotism, of law enforcement, is rarely instilled in 
their minds when it comes to prohibition. I sat in a restaurant the 
other day and overheard two young men at a near-by table agree 
heartily with the assertion that there was no such a thing as an honest 
public official any more, because all were grafters and crooks. The 
thought that the public was coming to look upon its officers in such a 
light was disheartening; The menace lies:in the fact that the young 
people growing up to-day can not help but look at all law in that 
manner if something is not done. If this thing goes on until the entire 
public starts breaking the law, we soon shall have no sanction for any 
law whatsoever. For, after all, no law is worth the paper on which 
it is printed unless public opinion is back of it. 


In a report issued March 3, 1924; Robbins B: Stoeckel; com- 
missioner of motor vehicles’ for the State of Connecticut, said: 


Arrests of-motor-vehicle operators in the past year for driving while 
intoxicated increased more than 74 per cent over the record for 1922. 
Nearly half the arrests made under the motor vehicle law were for 
drunkenness while driving and other forms of reckless driving. For 
intoxication, 802 were arrested as against 460 in 1922 and 419 in 
1921. Operation of automobiles by persons rendered unsafe by drink- 
ing caused the department more concern during the year than in any 
corresponding period since the department was organized nearly seven 
years ago. The big increase in jail sentences for drunken and other 
reckless diivers followed bulletins issued by the department last. sum- 
mer encouraging imprisonment in such cases as a deterrent to a practice 
that was greatly increasing the danger of driving in Connecticut. 


And while-speaking of Connectient, permit me to read a letter 
addressed. to the editor: of the New- Haven Journal-Courier, 
which sheds some light on historical events: 


A LEAF FROM CONNECTICUT HISTORY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FORUM. 
Sm: 1 thought you and your many readers would be interested in 
the following: 

„Wulle the present prohibitory law- was doubtless designed to 
stop the growth of drunkenness and to prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it has utterly failed to accomplish.either of these 
results; that either because public opinion has failed to sustain the 
law or for the reason that prohibitory. legislation is contrary. to 
the spirit of the age and distasteful to the people of this State, it 
is certain that in all except a very small portion of the State the 
law has been for years a dead letter, and there has been instead of 
a regulated traffic in ardent spirits a practically. unlicensed, free 
trade in spirituous liquors and an open, constant, and unpunished 
violation of the law. 

“= > © a stringent and guarded license. law * * e 
would * * è regulate the traffic and bring it into the hands 
of a more respectable class of dealers, would close altogether the 
haunts of the more vicious and depraved, and would be better for 
the peace and good morals of the community than the present law; 
which, while it pretends to: be prohibitory, is in practice directly 
the opposite since it is disregarded with impunity and violated 
without fear of punishment.” 

No! It is not quoted from one of your contemporaries, nor is it the 
expression of a wicked, modern scoff law. 


It is an extract from the majority report of committee on tlie sale 
of intoxicating Hquors; submitted to the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cnt at its May session, A. D. 1867. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the names of this committee anil 
their present state of mind and that of their deseendants. 

Jacos P. Goopitart. 

New Haves, CONN., May 26, 1924. 


Nor is this condition peculiar to Connecticut! From all sec- 
tions of the country is reported the widespread disregard for 
and the constant violation of the Volstead:Act. Here is a letter 
from the Toledo Advertising Club, which indicates the condition 
in the State of Ohio: 

TOLEDO ADVERTISING CLUB, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Toledo, Ohio, March 27, 192}. 
Hon. R. Lez MOORE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Subject: Prohibition disgrace. 


Dran Sin: Attached please find extract from the Toledo Blade, March 
18 issue, the leading Republican paper in northwestern Ohio, if not in 
the entire State. 

Federal Judge John M. Killits, of Toledo, is exercising every possible 
effort for law observance and law enforcement, and favors: the eight- 
eenth amendment. In spite of his: endeavors; his letter to Governor 
Donabey, as you will note, is un extremely severe indictment of our 
condition under prohibition in. Ohio. 

The Ohio Penitentiary has approximately 1,000 more inmates: than 
it confined a few years previous to adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Recently the warden was: obliged to transfer a number of 
prisoners to the State reformatory at Mansfield, because he did not 
have room. for these men iw his own institution. 3 

The women's reformatory at Marysville, Ohio, is deluged with 
inmates, and not long ago the authorities there were obliged to house 
a number of the prisoners outside the prison walls. Protest was 
registered against this action, and the papers now report that women 
prisoners have to sleep on cots in the corridors of this prison. 

Within the menth the Ohio State board of clemency has addressed 
u letter. officially to every common pleas judge in the State, requesting: 
that the sentences-of all first. offenders: be suspended, for the reason 
that there is no room left. in the penal. institutions, of Ohio to accom- 
modate them. 

On two occasions recently the sheriff of- Lucas Counts has been 
obliged. to: release prisoners convicted of violating the Volstead or 
Crabbe Act in order to make room for more dangerous characters. 

The Volstead Aet can. not be enforced, because it Is based. on: false- 
hood. The people of this country will net respect. it. It is viewed 
with scorn and contempt by a majority of all native-borm Amerieans 
enjoying incomes in. excess of $800 a year. This is bringing all. law 
into contempt. 

Under the Ohio prohibition enforcement law (Crabbe Act), a person 
can be convicted of and punished at least three different times for the 
same offense, and violators of this law have been and are being. con- 
yicted and punished on more than one occasion for the same offense—" 
a condition of things flatly contrary to every principle of American 
government. 

I believe it Is time for the Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives to modify the Volstead Act to a reasonable 
degree, and I recommend to your favorable consideration the adoption 
of bin S. 1524, introduced by Hon: Warrer Eper, of New’ Jersey, on 
December 19, 1923. 

I believe that adoption of this bill would solve many’ of the ills 
afflicting, our people at the present time and encourage at least some 
measure of respect. for the eighteenth! amendment, now naturally—and: 
rightiy—almost entirely lacking; 

There can- be no respect for law when the law has no respect for 
itself. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hanger B. Kerruaxn, President. 


Kentucky sends a story indicative of the insidious character 
of the vice of this law: 
CHARON HIGH‘SCHOOL GIRLS RUM’ RUNNING—-LOUISVILLE AUTHORITIES 
PROBE REPORT AUTOMOBILES ARE USED IN BOOTLEGGING = 


(By the Associated Press) 


LOUISVILLE, Kx., April 4.—An. investigation of reports that certain 
Louisville high-sehool giris had been “ cutting " classes to use their 
automobiles: for illegal transportation of whisky has been begun, both 
by Federal prohibition operatives and the city board. of education, 
it was revealed. late yesterday. 

Edward Gottschaulk president of the board, sald an investigation 
of reports that bootleggers bad employed, high-school giris- as liquor 
runners on a salary basis had been under way since Monday. 
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An announcement earlier in the day by P. Green Miller, chief pro- 
hibition agent for Kentucky and Tennessee, that he had information 
girl students were employed to run liquor brought a quick denial from 
8. B. Tinsley, principal, and a request that Mr. Miller make public 
all the facts he had in connection with the allegations, as a matter of 
justice to the school and the board of education. 

Mr. Miller, in a supplement to his first statement, declared he had 
intended no reflection on the student body as a whole, but that in the 
future women prohibition law violators would be taken to jail, photo- 
graphed, and their fingerprints taken. 


From Kansas comes the following word: 
KANSAS PROHIBITION 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION. 

Sin: Any self-respecting man resents fulsome flattery, particularly 
when invidious comparison is intended. This may also be said of com- 
munities, The State of Kansas has been advertised by zealous advo- 
cates of prohibition as a virtuous example for other States to follow. 
This erroneous impression is subject to correction. 

So-called prohibition went into effect in Kansas May 1, 1881, but 
open saloons continued for 26 years thereafter, or until May 1, 1907. 
During the year 1922 the Wichita police department reported 402 con- 
victions for violation of the liquor Jaws while 334 cases were trans- 
ferred on State warrants to the county and 17 cases to the Federal 
Government. The department made 300 liquor raids and 11 stills 
and 122 gallons of liquor were captured and 50 barrels of mash were 
destroyed. As, of course, only a small fraction of law breakers were 
apprehended, it will be seen that prohibition is far from being enforced 
in Kansas. 

The Wichita Eagle in a recent editorial on bootlegging showed that 
it was nearly impossible to secure convictions under the prohibition law, 
concluding as follows: “ These two concoctions (reclaimed alcohol and 
corn whisky) are being sold almost openly in Wichita, Boys of high- 
school age may buy as readily as the old soak or the confirmed drunk- 
ard, The profits from the business are so enormous that it is no hard- 
ship on a bootlegger to fine him. Thirty days in jail does not deter 
him. As stated before, he can not be convicted under the presistent 
violator clause. So there you are.” 

From the standpoint of national self-respect, is it not about time to 
cast off this cloak of dissemblance? Strenuous efforts are being made 
to clothe this law with a respect that does not and can not exist. Law 
must be based on common sense and justice if it is to be respected. 
Those who place in the same category murder and wine selling, thievery 
and beer drinking, are themselves deficient in moral perception. 

Aaron Burr defined law as “ whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly 
maintained.” To glorify a bad law is to bring all law into disrespect. 
A desired end does not justify the medium of a bad law. No question 
is settled until it is settled right. 

The Constitution has, in the interest of human rights, been changed 
before. It can be changed again. Any bad law should be repealed. In 
Buckle’s History of Civilization it is set down: 

“Byery great reform which has been effected has consisted not 
in doing something new, but in undoing something old. The most 
valuable additions made to legislation have been enactments de- 
structive of previous legislation; and the best laws which have 
been passed have been those by which some former laws have been 
repealed.” 

Henry WARE ALLEN. 

Wicuira, Kans., February 1. 


From the State of Massachusetts we hear the following from 
Edward J. Prindle, of Brimfield, a former ardent adyocate of 
the cause of prohibition. Mr. Prindle says: 

One thing 1 do expect will come in my day, which is the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. People of all sorts and classes are 


becoming thoroughly disgusted with the way prohibition is working |- 


out, and the day is close at hand when it will become a strictly 
political matter and the people will divide on that issue. In the 
past I have yoted for prohibition many times, but would vote to 
repeal the amendment now if given the opportunity. The present 
state of affairs is worse than the one which preceded it. 


The great State of Georgia, famous if for no other reason 
than it has furnished the country with the distinguished pro- 
hibitionist, Mr. UpsHaw, furnishes the following statistics, 
which tell a tale far more powerful than can mere words: 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS FOR ATLANTA, GA, 


1913: Drunks, 3,188; disorderly conduct, 9,286; 
1914: Drunks, 2,996; disorderly conduct, 9,724; 
1915: Drunks, 3,414; disorderly conduct, 8,999; 
1916: Drunks, 2,715; disorderly conduct, 8,735; 
1917: Drunks, 1,923; disorderly conduct, 8,004; 
1918: Drunks, 2,183; disorderly conduct, 9,910; 
1919: Drunks, 3,156; disorderly conduct, 7,978; 


16. 
21, 


murders, 
murders, 
murders, 17. 
murders, 16. 
murders, 9. 
murders, 19. 
murders, 47. 


1920: Drunks, 
1921: Drunks, 
1922: Drunks, 
1923: Drunks, 


3,998; disorderly conduct, 
4,941; disorderly conduct, 
6,555; disorderly conduct, 24.270; murders, 52. 
7,003 ; disorderly conduct, 12,771; murders; 40. 


While even at the National Capital, where, of all places, one 
would suspect that the law would be most rigidly respected and 
enforced, we learn the results of prohibition. The superin- 
tendent of police, Maj. Daniel Sullivan, recently issued statis- 
ties covering the years 1919 to 1923; inclusive. While the popu- 
lation increased 32 per cent, arrests for all serious crimes 
increased 107 per cent. Arrests for drunkenness for the year 
1923 numbered 8,368, which was an increase of 121 per cent 
over the arrests made in 1910.. In 1923 arrests for murder 
increased 271 per cent over 1910; assault with a dangerous 
weapon, 307 per cent; robbery, 103 per cent; bigamy, 83 per 
cent; forgery, 160 per cent; grand laceny, 157 per cent; house- 
breaking, 85 per cent; carrying concealed weapons, 84 per cent. 
Of five different crimes agninst morality, one increased 71 per 
cent, another 201 per cent, another 135 per cent, the fourth 
1.388 per cent, and the fifth 2,350 per cent. The most recent 
statement issued by the superintendent shows that for three 
months there were 3,327 dry law violators in the city of Wash- 
ington, which, the police state, represents only a small portion 
of the actual offenders. 

For the Federal courts the report of former Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty shows a constant and steady increase. In 1920 
there were 7,291 violators; in 1921, 21,114; in 1922, 34,984; and 
in 1923, 49,021. 

Let me hurriedly give a few news items picked at random 
from papers throughout the country: 


Newark, N. J.—Jersey bootleg potent; Essex County commits 548 
drunks, against 25 in 1920. (New York World.) 


44, 


7,864; murders, 
13,132; murders, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Deplorable conditions caused by rum traffic. 
(Providence News.) 1923 sees gain in drunkenness. Police blame 
home brew. (Providence News.) 


Boston.—Big increase in alcoholic list. 
records at Boston City Hospital. 


Hub ministers aroused by 
(Boston Traveler.) 


Worcester, Mass.—Ifome brewers clog sewer mains, which frequently 
overflow with moonshine mash. (New York Post.) 


PHILADELPHIA.— Poison rum blamed for 3,000 deaths in Philadelphia 
last year. (North American.) 


BurraLo.—Buffalo’s crime is not reduced by prohibition’ Residents 
digress more and more from temperance path, making situation worse 
and worse year by year. (Buffalo Commercial.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Dry law violators lead all others in Monroe County 
during the past year, says district attorney in his report. (Rochester 
Herald.) 


MippLrrowx, N. Y.—School authorities investigate report that school- 
girls have adopted the habit of eating loaf sugar soaked in perfume, 
which is said to sweeten their breath and brighten their eyes. (New 
York Times.) 

QueBec.—The Province of Quebec has become a mecca for tourists 
from the United States. In the pre-Volstead days, the American 
automobiles totaled four or five thousand cars annually. In 1923, 
they numbered 140,000, bringing half a million visitors, who, it 
is estimated, spent $17,000,000 in the Province. 

CLEVELAND.—Liquor violators lie in jails, costing the State thou- 
sands of dollars. Counties find fines can not be collected, and 
finally turn prisoners free to save the upkeep. (Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer.) 


Derroit.—The police commissioner in explaining to the mayor 
why he asks for a large increase in the number of officers and in 
the appropriation for expenses, submits a table showing that the 
dry law cost the city $103,839 in 1923. The commissioner states 
that the additional 555 officers he asks for will cost the city an 
additional $1,250,000. (Detroit News.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Liquor peddled in United States buildings. 
Colonel Sherrill, officer in charge of public buildings and grounds 
told the joint congressional committee on the reorganization of 
departments: “We are having a great deal of trouble with boot- 
leggers who solicit business in the various offices.’ (Washington 
Star.) 


1924 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Four hundred pounds of dynamite used to blow 
up a monster still. (Commercial Appeal.) 


One of the most alarming features of the Volstead Act is 
manifested in the increased use of drugs. Frederick A. Wallis, 
commissioner of correction in New York, quite recently re- 
marked that the drug traffic is eating into the vitals of the 
country more than any other evil. In the past year from nine 
to thirty-six times more drugs were consumed in the United 
States than-in any European country. Richmond P. Hobson, 
a noted prohibitionist who now is devoting his energy to the 
drug-traffie elimination, states that the increased use is start- 
ling and appalling. Dr. Amos O. Squires, head prison physician, 
has issued statistics to the effect that in five years the ratio 
of drug addicts among the criminals admitted to Sing Sing 
increased from 1 to 11 per cent. 

In 1918, the year that prohibition went into its first stage 
of enforcement, the number of admissions of people suf- 
fering from alcoholic psychosis into hospitals decreased, and 
this condition remained the same until the middle of 1920. 
This decrease occurred at a time when malt beverages con- 
taining 2.75 per cent alcohol were permitted. Since 1920, which 
was the year when the Volstead Act went into effect, the num- 
ber of cases of alcoholic psychosis has increased tremendously. 
Dr. S. Dana Hubbard, director of public health education in 
the department of health of the city of New York, reports the 
record of alcoholic admissions to Bellevue Hospital and Kings 
County Hospital as follows: 


Doctor Dowling, superintendent of the Boston City Hospital, 
supplies the figures as to the situation in Boston. 


Boston City Hospital statistics 
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And of the cases in 1922, 144 were those of delirium tremens. 
The hospital alsg reported for 1922 the death of 51 from 
alcoholism. 

Another most disheartening result of prohibition and its 
morals-regulating characteristics is the great increase in drink- 
ing among the women. No less an authority than Doctor Nich- 
olson, president of the Anti-Saloon League, is responsible for 
this statement. What of the use of intoxicants among the 
young? In a preparatory school in New Jersey, where about 
700 boys are in attendance, the headmaster learned that over 
500 of these young men indulged in the use of intoxicating 
liqnor. At a girls’ school close by the dean of that institution 
discovered that over half of the young girls used liquor with 
more or less regularity. 

Hardly a day passes but that the press carriers news indicat- 
ing this willful violation.of the law by our-young people. Such, 
for example, is the following item taken from a Washington 
paper: 

Bol Conpucr IN Frat Dances is Dexouncep—Potice CONSIDER AD- 
VISABILITY OF RAIDING FUNCTION SCHEDULED FOR THIS WEEK 

Drinking and clandestine “ petting parties” among students of the 
local high schools, and especially among members of the “ strictly for- 
bidden but strangely active fraternal organizations, reached a new 
peak yesterday, when it was learned complaints had been made to 
members of the Board of Education and to the local police. 

While the school board has been unable to investigate the com- 
plaints owing to the fact they came from unknown sources and fur- 
nished no definite information, the police are considering the advisability 
of “raiding” a certain fraternity dance to be held at a Jocal hotel 
this week. 
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OFFENDERS WATCHED 


That the vicious practices were more prevalent at the fraternity 
fétes than at school affairs was assumed yesterday by both Dr. Elmer 
S. Newton and Stephen E. Kramer, principals of Western and Central 
high schools, respectively. 

Close watch is kept for offenders at all high school dances, the prin- 
cipals say, and preventative means are exercised rather than punish- 
ment after the deed is done. 

“I am practically certain,” Doctor Newton ayerred yesterday, that 
students are wont to carry flasks and indulge to some extent in the use 
of the same, but I can safely say that they do neither in the school 
itself.” 

Kramer also does not deny the students are drinking at outside 
dances. Any parent,” he says, Who allows his child to attend a 
dance to which anybody may go for a set price is a fool, and must ex- 
pect to bear the consequences.” 

Mrs. Mina C, Van Winkle, head of the woman’s bureau of the police 
department, is certain the rumors are correct in every detail. But it 
is the parents who are at fault,” she declares, 

“They set a bad example for the children and consequently the 
chilären follow it—good or bad.” 


What of the graft and corruption among the very men ap- 
pointed to enforce the law? Deputy Internal Reyenue Commis- 
sioner Nash testified before the Senate committee that 322 pro- 
hibition officials had been dismissed from the Government serv- 
ice during the past three years because of corruption and graft. 
Nor does this number include any of those who were suspected 
and who were requested to resign. This latter number would 
be very large. 

How hypocritical, yet how typically consonant with the 
weakness of human nature in the face of great temptation, 


has been the entire administration of this law. A short time 


nee Commissioner of Prohibition Haynes issued a statement 
at— : 


at no stage of the conduct of the prohibition work since the eighteenth 
amendment became operative has the New York branch of the Federal 
Prohibition Unit been on such a high plane of efficiency as to-day. 
The office is in such excellent condition and is so closely in touch with 
the Washington office at all times that it will be a much easier un- 
dertaking for the work of the office to be continued satisfactorily at 
this time than it was a year ago. 


And yet within 24 hours after issuing this statement the 
New York director of prohibition resigned, and six of his 
agents were suspended and later indicted on charges of con- 
spiracy against the Government. 

Nor has the graft and corruption which has followed in the 
wake of prohibition been confined merely to Government ofti- 
cials. Because of the temptation to make large sums of money 
quickly and easily several officers and members of the Anti- 
Saloon League haye accepted graft. The cases against Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, head of the league in New York, and Rev. 
W. C. Shupp, head of the league in Missouri, are too recent 
to need review. 

Much of the foregoing finds verification in a report of a 
fact-finding committee, established by action of the ministers 
of the Methodist Church. This committee, consisting of Rev. 
F. Ernest Johnson and Rev, Charles Stelze, were appointed 
to investigate for the advocates of prohibition the conditions 
existing throughout the country, which resulted from the 
eighteenth amendment. Their report was submitted to the 
dry conference, held in Washington, D. C., in October, 1923. 
After referring to the increase in drinking which seemed more 
marked among the young and unmarried people than among 
the middle aged and older, the committee summarized as fol- 
lows: 


What is the trend of the present time? We have studied carefully 
all the available data on arrests for drunkenness, deaths from alco- 
holism, and cases of alcoholic psychosis and other significant evidence 
of the consequences of prohibition. Almost without exception, these 
studies reveal that there was a slight diminution in all of these cases 
for a considerable period prior to the passage of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Upon the adoption of prohibition there was a sharp drop, but 
it is the outstanding fact of the present moment that since 1920 there 
has been a constant and significant increase. The former high level 
has not been reached, but the trend is unmistakably toward it, 


Such are some of the high lights of our present situation, 
admitted alike by friend and foe of prohibition. Who will dare 
deny its seriousness when the venerable Constitution is scoffed 
at, when all laws are flouted, when defiance for the authority 
of government is sapping our very strength? What govern- 
ment can endure under such a burden? Nor are prohibitionists 
unaware of this fruit of their work. In Springfield, Mass., to 
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an assembly of 2,500 Methodist laymen, Governor Pinchot, 
ardent prohibitionist that he is, stated; 


Never before has disregard for law and disobedience to the Constitu- 
tion been so general, dangerous, and openly paraded. Alliances be- 
tween bootleggers and politicians have corrupted our children, de- 
bauched our Government, and shamed us before the whole world. 


On April 10 of this year the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton], previously referred to as the mouthpiece of the 
prohibitionists, said that because of our present condition 
the most beneficent form of government yet devised is endangered. 


A remarkable statement, indeed, especially from a prohibi- 
tionist, that the eighteenth amendment has caused a condition 
which threatens the continued existence of this Government. 
One might very readily incline to the belief that eyen the pro- 
hibitionists should pause long enough to consider how far this 
country should go with its fallacious morals-regulating experi- 
ments, But they are drunk with their own power. They claim 
to control this Congress. 

The Anti-Saloon League boasts that 57 Senators and 282 
Representatives are under its domination. (See the American 
Issue, May 10, 1924.) Looking through the glass of prejudice, 
they see only the good which prohibition has brought, and 
surely nobody will deny that some good has resulted. But 
they Overlook the evils and dangers. Their spokesman main- 
tains that prohibition has been the primary cause for a con- 
dition which threatens the most beneficent form of government 
yet devised, and promptly he forgets such admission. And 
thereupon he seeks added authority to make more certain the 
destruction of which he so bitterly complains. Last year 
$10,000,000 was spent for prohibition; this year $25,000,000 
will be used, and the Lord only knows what will be appro- 
priated in the years to come. 

As for myself, I am more interested in the preservation of 
this Government than I am in prohibition. This machinery of 
Goyernment handed down by the fathers means more to me 
than fanatical and fantastical theories to make mankind 
sober by law. But they cry that morals must be rammed 
down the throats of the recalcitrant; that the law must be 
enforced, even, as suggested by Wayne Wheeler, if the Army 
must be employed. That is exactly what England said to the 
colonies in 1776. Had the people of those days adopted the 
philosophy of the modern prohibitionist they would have sub- 
mitted to tyranny and given wholesome respect to the op- 
pressive tax laws. To-day we would still be a vassal of the 
British Empire. But those patriots manifested the same 
utter disgust of their tyrannical laws which finds a remark- 
able parallel in the attitude of millions of Americans toward 
the prohibition law. 

Says Arthur Twining Hadley, professor emeritus of Yale 
University: 


We are told that the best way to get rid of a bad law is to enforce 
it; but this Is not generally true. It is always an expensive way; it is 
usually an ineffective way. The maxim is often used as a means to 
perpetuate mistakes and wrongs under the pretense that those who 
oppose them are in alliance with the lawless element of the community, 
If we look back 50 years to the condition of the South after the Civil 
War and study the history of the fifteenth amendment instead of the 
eighteenth, we shall recognize that there are times when nullification, 
rather than enforced obedience, may be the safer and more practical 
remedy for laws unwisely conceived or prematurely adopted. Great as 
are the evils of disobedience to law, there have been occasions in the 
history of every great commonwealth when what appeared on its face 
to be lawlessness was the manifestation, in more or less irregular fash- 
ion, of that spirit of self-government which is necessary to prevent 
legislation from degenerating into tyranny. 


To this do I subscribe, with the sole exception that the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment is far more desirable than its 
nullification. Possessed with the belief that this Government is 
too precious to be a plaything of well-meaning theorists, I look 
forward to the day when the people of this land shall forever 
be freed from the shackles of morals-regulating bondage. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For assistance rendered during the calendar years 1928 and 1924 
in compiling list of reports to be made to Congress by public officials; 
compiling copy and revising proofs for the House portion of the 
Official Register; preparing and indexing the statistical reports of the 
Clerk of the House; compiling the telephone and Members“ directories ; 
preparing and indexing the daily Calendars of Business; preparing the 
official statement of Members’ voting records; preparing and indexing 
questions’ of order printed in the appendix to the Journal pursuant to 
House Rule HI; and for recording and filing statements of political 
comunittees and candidates for nomination and election to the House 
ot Representatives pursuant to the campaign contribution laws, $5,000, 
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Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I notice that on page 18, lines 
21 to 24, inclusive, there is an appropriation of $20,000 “ For 
material and labor to reconstruct. office cabinets, Wanamaker 
type, and to convert roll-top desks into flat-top desks, accord- 


ing to approved plans and specifications.” This is the first 
intimation I have had of it. I am glad to see that such pro- 
vision is made, and I was wondering to whom we should giye 
credit for the alteration in our office furniture. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Credit should be given to 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. He gave us this data, but I 
do not know who, if anybody, made the suggestion to him. 

Mr. ALMON. I think every Member of the House will be 
pleased to know about the proposed change that is to be made 
in our office furniture. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CAPITOL POLICE 


Salaries: Captain, $2,150; 3 Meutenants, at 81,820 each; 2 special 
officers, at $1,520 each; 3 sergeants, at $1,410 each; 44 privates, at 
$1,360 each; one-half of said privates to be selected by the Sergeant at 
Arnis of the Senate and one-half by the Sergeant at Arms of the House; 
in all, $73,820. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for permission to 
proceed ont of order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to get 
in under general debate, but unfortunately did not do so. 
I have been here nine years and have never criticized my col- 
leagues or any of the departments, and I trust what I say this 
afternoon will not be taken in a spirit of criticism, but I feel 
I owe it to myself and to the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent to make a few remarks in order that my colleagues and the 
Committee on Appropriations may exactly understand condi- 
tions as they exist down in the fourth congressional district of 
Florida. 

For a year and a half, or perhaps longer, I have been trying 
to convince the Post Office Department that a congested condi- 
tion existed at the Orlando post office, and also congested con- 
ditions existed at many post offices throughout the district. 
Several inspectors were sent down to investigate the matter, 
and each inspector reported that there was no congestion. 

Last winter we had about 500,000 or more northern, eastern, 
and western tourists who came to our wonderful State to enjoy 
the magnificent climate that is hardly equaled by the great 
State of California. These people are the ones who complain, 
and rightfully so, more than we do at home, for, as I said 
before, we are used to it. 

I haye a letter from the Post Office Department, dated April 
26, 1924, in which the First Assistant Postmaster General now 
states that a congested condition does exist at Orlando, Fla., 
and that some relief should be afforded. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that when a public 
building was being considered at Orlando, Fla., I secured photo- 
graphs and presented them to the department and urged them 
to build a building that would be adequate to meet the present 
demands and also the demands for years in the future, but the 
department disagreed with me and built the building that we 
have, a building which was supposed to take care of about 8,000 
people, and there are now about 25,000 permanent residents in 
Orlando. 

From this letter I find that the appropriation for this year 
for remodeling and extending Federal buildings is $400,000 
and that not more than $20,000 can be expended on any one 
building. I also find in the letter the statement, which I 
regret to note, that this $400,000 has already been appropriated 
and distributed throughout the country to other post offices, 
and the Assistant Postmaster General winds up by stating 
that he believes some relief, or at least some temporary relief, 
at Orlando can be secured by the expenditure of $20,000, and 
states: \ 


However, as heretofore stated, we appreciate the necessity for afford- 
ing relief at Orlando, and this project will be listed for preferential 
treatment during the fiscal year 1926. 


Of course, that is encouraging to the permanent residents of 
Orlando, Fla.; that is encouraging to your constituents who 
were down there last winter, who will be down there this 
winter, and down there next winter. 

I then took that matter up with the First Assistant Past- 
master General, and I want to thunk Governor Bartlett for the 
courteous manuer in which he has cooperated with me in this 
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matter, I asked him if he would not suggest a deficiency ap- 
propriation to meet the emergency. This matter has now been 
referred to the Secretary of the Treasury, who has jurisdic- 
tion over this proposition, as I understand it. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. Have you told the committee the great amount 
of increase in business in these respective post offices; and is 
it not a fact that there has been a great increase? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I want to thank my good friend for 
that suggestion. 

Mr. VARE. Is it not a fact there have been great develop- 
ments in all the Florida cities recently? 

Mr, SEARS of Florida. When I came to Congress nine 
years ago the population of the fourth district was approxi- 
mately 196,000, and now it is about 500,000, showing the growth 
of the entire district. 

Mr. VARE. If the gentleman will yield further, I happen 
to have a winter home there, and I haye noticed the wonderful 
increase of population, and I am in full accord with the state- 
ment of the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, I knew there were many good 
things about the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but since he 
has admitted he has a winter home in Florida I find there 
is some further good in him. There are many Pennsylvanians 
at Orlando that have winter homes, and many of them stay 
there now all the year round. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of. Florida. Les. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wonder if the gentleman knows 
whether or not the bathing beauties down there transmit their 
suits by way of letters? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I would rather the gentleman 
would come to Florida and look the bathing beauties over. 
The only thing I regret about that is I fear, if he should, a 
good congressional district would lose a good Congressman. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They certainly would. 

Mr. VARE. If the gentleman will yield. I might say in 
reply to the inquiry of my friend on the right that if he has 
not seen the bathing beauties he has missed something. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If he has not been to Florida, he 
has missed half his life. That is all there is to it; and I hope 
he will come down to Florida. 

I have also a letter from the West Palm Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, as follows: 


The West Palm Beach post office is getting more congested day by 
day, and the time is fast approaching when the lease on the present 
building will expire. We would certainly appreciate any Information 
you night have as to the present status of our Federal-owned post- 
office building project, and as to whether there is anything that we 
can do to further this matter. 


To be absolutely frank with my colleagues, I have written 
them there is absolutely nothing I can do, for you will not 
report out a public buildings bill. I have urged a public build- 
ings bill at each session. During my first term in Congress I 
had incorporated in the omnibus public buildings bill $6,000 
for a site at West Palm Beach, but that bill died in the Senate, 
and to-day it will cost you $30,000 or $40,000 to secure a site 
alone. at West Palm Beach. 

Let me call your attention to the further fact that at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., I fear you can not rent the building now 
used for a post office for three times what the Government is 
now paying for it when its lease expires, I have called the 
attention of Congress to that fact many times. There is not 
another building in West Palm Beach that I know of that you 
can secure, and I make the prediction that you will perhaps 
find yourselves putting your post office in a tent and taking 
care of the people as best you can. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I yield to my good friend from 
Ilinois. 

Mr. DENISON. Referring to the bathing beauties, will the 
gentleman tell us just when is the open season, when those not 
familiar with Florida can get the best view? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I will say to my good friend from 
Illinois that the open season for handsome young men who 
want to get married is all the year around, but to confirmed 
bachelors like the handsome and intellectual gentleman from 
Illinois it is a closed season all the time. But, my friends, 
seriously, when I first came here there were just three places 
in the district that were entitled to public buildings. There 
are 20 or more cities now in the district to-day where the con- 
gestion is so acute that they do not know what to do, At one 
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time at Miami there were approximately 300 sacks of first-class 
mail out under a tent, and they had to hire a guard to guard 
the mail until they could distribute mail already in the post- 
office building and get room to bring it in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does not the gentleman believe that if a public 
building bill was very carefully scrutinized so as to get only 
meritorious cases in it, it would be a matter of economy to pass 
a seas of that kind at this session or the next session of Con- 
gress 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I agree with the gentleman that it 
would. I will say that I am not a demagogue, I despise a 
demagogue. When a public building was to be erected at 
Orlando, provided for before I came to Congress but constructed 
after, I insisted and demanded that it be built out of material 
in Florida the same as other buildings. It was built at a cost 
of $65,000, but it would have cost $160,000 or more under the 
old plan. I was criticized for that policy, but I try to practice 
what I believe. The condition is growing more and more acute. 
I believe it was the former Postmaster General, Mr. Work, 
who indorsed what I work for since coming to Congress, to 
wit: Every town with a future ought to own its site. I have 
given you an illustration at West Palm Beach where you could 
have purchased a site for $6,000 eight or nine years ago, and 
now you will be fortunate if you can get one for $30,000 and 
perhaps $50,000. 

Now, there is another question. I represent approximately 
600 miles of seacoast, and I represent approximately 2,000 miles 
of rivers. To the district rivers and harbors mean everything. 
It is the life of the district. I sincerely trust that my Republi- 
can friends will cooperate with my Democratic friends on this 
side and bring out a river and harbor bill in order that rivers 
and harbors will not get into the same condition as public 
buildings. 

It means everything to the district. Those of you who have 
your harbors improved do not need any further assistance ex- 
cept a maintenance appropriation which I haye worked and 
voted for every year, and now I hope you will be broad enough 
to help us improve our harbors and help these people who 
formerly lived in your State and now live in our State to get 
the relief they are entitled to. I believe that my good Republi- 
can friends and my Democratic friends will assist me in get- 
ting this bill passed. 

Mr. KVALE. Is there anything else the gentleman would 
like to have? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes; I would like 500,000 or more 
good, sensible Republicans to move into my district because 
they immediately become better Democrats than I am, and we 
would soon change the complexion of this House, [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strika 
out the last word, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, a fortnight ago 
the Literary Digest printed-a page or two of criticism of Con- 
gress, They sent to my desk, and I dare say to the desks of 
others, a letter asking the Members of the House to comment 
upon what was being said. I took it seriously and replied to 
the letter. I do not know whether other men replied to it 
or not. I waited two or three weeks and did not get a re- 
sponse; they did not tell me or the country what they thought 
of my criticism, So if you will bear with me, I will tell you 
briefly what I think of it. 

This magazine quotes Judge Gary as saying, “The worst 
thing we have is our American Congress,” and Mr, Orrin Lester, 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, of New York, as saying, “ With 
such agencies at work in the country as Bolshevism and the 
present United States Congress we have some job on our 
hands to maintain the integrity of the Nation and the security 
of her institutions.” While Nicholas Murray Butler speaks of 
the Senate as engaged in “ill-mannered scandal mougering.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman speaks of Doctor Butler. 
Who is Doctor Butler? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. He is chief spokesman for the 
bootleggers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Really! 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I have already answered it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is Judge Gary the guy who said 
that prohibition was good for the working man? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not know what Judge Gary 
said about prohibition, I know what Doctor Butler said. 

These captains of industry, masters of finance, and spokes- 
men for special privilege seem quite peeved at the Congress 
and the cause is not hard to find. Disregarding the orders of 
the spokesmen for these interests, Congress refused to pass the 
Mellon tax bill written in the interest of the rich and intended 
to shift an undue part of the tax burden from their shoulders, 
Against the further orders of these same people both Houses 
of Congress have voted a bonus for ex-service men. Disre- 
garding the demand for cheaper human fodder for furnaces, 
which could only be obtained from Europe, Congress voted to 
limit immigration and is preparing to protect the youth of 
this country by passing a child labor amendment. Naturally 
all these things have been distasteful to the men who speak 
for the big interests of the country. These gentlemen are at- 
tempting to deal with Congress as they do with a competitor, 
when they can not control him they destroy him. We have 
some job on our hands to maintain the integrity of the Nation 
and the security of her institutions with such agents at work 
as the United States Congress,“ says Mr. Orrin Lester. How 
DANN how pathetic indeed to hear this modern Nathan Hale, 

from the Bowery Savings Bank, proclaim his regret that he has 
but one life to give for his country in his unequal struggle with 
the United States Congress, “to maintain the integrity of the 
Nation.” [Applause.] 

It is “ill-mannered, scandal mongering” for the Senate to 
expose the bribery, corruption, and wrongdoing of Fall, Forbes, 
and Daugherty; but no word of condemnation for the crimi- 
nals. Not a word of rebuke for the effort to levy legal black- 
mail against a Senator because he had the temerity to expose 
crookedness in official life. [Applause.] 

The blame does not rest npon Congress in these matters, but 
upon the leaders and spokesmen of the Nation who compla- 
cently contemplate and condone wrongdoing in the high places 
in and out of office. 

These gentlemen are angry because Congress has not been 
subservient and obeyed orders. They are not angry because 
we did not reduce taxes, but they are angry because the Con- 
gress would not pass the Mellon bill without the dotting of 
an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” when they and the whole 
world knew the bill was written in the interests of the rich 
and against the interests of the average taxpayer. 

The tax bill that has just passed the House by a vote of 40 
to 1 reduces the taxes of the American people many millions 
more than did the Mellon bill, so it was not because Congress 
did not reduce taxes but it was because we did not pass the 
Mellon bill which reduced the taxes of the rich 50 per cent, while 
it reduced the taxes of the people of an income of $10,000 or less 
per annum only 25 per cent, and this Congress reversed the 
situation and reduced the taxes of the poor 50 per cent and the 
taxes of the rich only 25 per cent. These gentlemen are angry 
because the Congress of the United States chose to exercise its 
-constitutional functions rather than to accept their dictates or 
the dictates of a Cabinet officer to pass a bill written in secret 
and presented to Congress with the demand that it be enacted 
just as written. [Applause.] 

Again, these gentlemen are disturbed by the congressional in- 
vestigations. They resent the fact that Congress exposed the 
sordid condition in the Veterans’ Bureau; that the naval re- 
serves had been bartered away under conditions which the 
President and the Senate unanimously said indicated fraud and 
corruption; that the Department of Justice was found to be 
honeycombed with fraud and corruption.“ 

Judge Gary, I have no doubt, would substitute for Congress 
a board of directors with himself as chairman and the other 
members of the board of his own selection. No doubt that sort 
of government would function to his own satisfaction. If that 
régime had been in effect for the past year there would have 
been no investigations. Secretary Fall would not have been 
forced to plead his own crime to avoid testifying. Mr. Fall 
would have his $100,000 received from Mr. Doheny and his 


$25,000 from Mr. Sinclair, and would be posing as a distin- |. 


guished former Cabinet member. Mr. Doheny would have the 


oil reserves in California; Mr. Sinclair would have possession 
of Teapot Dome; Mr. Denby would now be in the Department 
of the Navy, leasing out, I suppose, the rest of the oil reserves 
to the same parties, because he has said he would do exactly 
what he did over again if he only got the chance. 

Daugherty would be conducting the affairs of the Department 
of Justice and Forbes would still be looting the Veterans’ 
Bureau. If Fall and Doheny and Sinclair and Denby and 
Daugherty had not been disturbed, Judge Gary and Mr. Lester 
and Doctor Butler would be happy. [Applause.] They would 
be particularly happy if these investigations had not taken 
place. They do not want these Cabinet officers interfered with. 
pve do not believe the Congress ought to investigate their 

oings. 

Do these gentlemen mean to proclaim to the country that the 
people of the United States do not expect Congress to protect 
their rights? Is it not the duty of Congress to investigate the 
dark places and find out the truth and drag out of their places 
those who betray the public trust and pull them out into the 
light of day? 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress ought to receive its instructions 
from the people, the people alone; its investigations ought 
never to stop until every corrupt official is exposed, until every 
guilty man is punished. The American people believe in that 
doctrine. But Doctor Butler, Judge Gary, and the others of 
their kind do not accept that doctrine. They want the Con- 
gress to accept the dictates of Secretary Mellon, and want 
Congress to keep its hands off the investigation of the other 
bureaus. Fall was in the Cabinet, Daugherty was in the Cabi- 
net, Denby was in the Cabinet, and Mr. Mellon is still in the 
Cabinet. And these gentlemen rise and criticize Congress and 
want these Cabinet members to rule, and want Congress to 
stand aside. 

Mr. Chairman, among the amazing and reniavkable things 
about these shocking revelations is that an element of self- 
respecting people can look upon corruption in the high places 
with utter complacency. 

Congress must first do its duty by doing right, and then 
trust the public to approve its course. If this Congress had 
adopted the Mellon plan and had not exposed public corrup- 
tion Gary and Butler would have thought it one of the best 
in our history. Gentlemen, so it is that we are confronted by 
this challenge by men of prominence like Gary and Butler, a 
defiant challenge, wherein they say that the worst thing we 
have is the Congress of the United States. 

The statement of Judge Gary is but an echo from the dark 
ages; he is but repeating to us the story that has come through 
the centuries in the struggle by the people for liberty. In 
saying “The worst thing we have is our American Congress” 
he is but expressing the opinion of the kings, the potentates, 
and the privileged class for 1,000 years. The worst thing the 
beneficiaries of special privilege had in England 700 years ago 
was the Parliament that demanded some measure of justice 
from the English King. The worst thing Charles I had on his 
hands was the Parliament of the English people. The worst 
thing Louis XVI and his corrupt court had on their hands was 
the National Assembly and the Convention of the French People. 
The worst thing George III had on his hands was the Conti- 
nental Congress that led the American people to destroy the 
power of injustice that was being heaped upon the people by 
that King and to found and build up the American Republic, 
and all the Garys and all the Lesters and all the Butlers, with 
their contempt for constituted authority and their complacency 
for corruption in high places, shall net destroy it! [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING SERVICH 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the legislative drafting 
service, as authorized by section 1303 of the revenne act of 1918, 
$40,000, one-half of such amount to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate and one-half by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting a little information in respect 
to how Members may avail themselves of this legislative draft- 
ing service. Is this service available to the individual Mem- 
ber of Congress. or is it available only to committees? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The law limits its services to 
the committees, but I have found them very helpful and willing 
to assist any Member who will go there. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose a Member of Congress wants some 
service through this legislative drafting service, to whom should 
he apply? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He should go to their reom. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And who is “their”? 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There are two men and their 
clerk. 

Mr. HASTINGS. To whom shall a man apply? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. To the legislative drafting 
service. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And where is that? 

Mr, ALMON,. They have an office in the House Office Bulld- 
ing. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; on the second floor. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am very glad to have that information. 
I wanted to know whether the service is ayailable to individual 
members. 2 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that the committees haye the 
first call on their time, and then if they have any other time 
they will belp an individual Member. That is the experience 
that I have had. 

Mr. ALMON. I have gone there as an individual Member 
of the House, and they have always been very courteous and 
willing to assist me in the preparation of bills, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. EpMonps having 
tuken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8233) making appro- 
priatiors for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 

For preparation, under the direction of the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Representatives, of the statements 
for the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, showing appropriations 
made, indefinite appropriations, and contracts authorized, together with 
a chronological history of the regular appropriation bills, as required 
by law, $4,000, to be paid to the persons designated by the chairmen 
of said committees to do the work: Provided, That in lien of the data 
relating to offices created and omitted and salaries increased and re- 
duced, the statement shall hereafter contain such additional information 
concerning estimates and appropriations as the committees may deem 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of the word “appropriation” in line 6, page 21. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
OFFICE OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Salaries: Architect of the Capitol, $6,000 ; chief clerk and accountant, 
$3,150; civil engineer, $2,770; 2 clerks, at $1,840 each; compensation 
to disbursing clerk, $1,000; laborers—1 at $1,100, 2 at $1,010 each, 
2 at $950 each; forewoman of charwomen, $760; 21 charwomen, at 
$410 each; in all, $30,990. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of bringing before the 
House a matter which I hope they will give consideration to at 
some future time. For some years at each session I have in- 
troduced a bill for the extension and completion of the Capitol. 
In that work I have had the wise advice and counsel of the 
late Elliott Wood, who not only possessed ability and energy but 
had artistie and architectural sense. It is perhaps known to 
the members of the committee that this Capitol has never been 
completed. I speak only of the central portion of the Capitol 
Building and not the wings. The central portion is con- 
structed of red sandstone and is painted white from time to 
time to give the building harmonious exterior color. 

The two wings are of marble. I have introduced a bill to 
this effect, that the central portion of the Capitol and the 
western approaches thereto shall be extended, reconstructed, 
and replaced in substantial accordance with scheme A of the 
architectural plan recommended by a joint commission of Con- 
gress and reported thereto on March 3, 1905 (H. Doc. No. 885, 
58th Cong., 3d sess.). That was an extraordinary committee, 
the chairman of which, as I recall, was Mr. Cannon. It was a 
unanimous report, and it was intended to accomplish the very 
objects set forth in my bill; that is, to extend the eastern wall 
of the Capitol from 14 to 20 feet, thereby giving approximately 
50 rooms, providing additional storage for the records of the 
Supreme Court, and giving the judges of the Supreme Court 
private offices. They have none now, Our Supreme Court is 


more poorly and inadequately housed, perhaps, than any tri- 
bunal of dignity in the country. 

There is no office for each justice. There is nowhere you can 
see a justice upon official business unless it is in the robing 
room; the robing room is in some room of the clerk or marshal. 
But that is beside the mark. This general scheme provided not 
only for this extension but the veneering of the walls with marble 
in order that the entire building should have an harmonious ex- 
terior. My bill goes further in some respects, which I shall not at- 
tempt now to discuss. With respect to the steps from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue it simply provides that the black steps should be 
removed and marble steps put in place of them. The most 
dignified approach to the Capitol is from that direction. Your 


-eye first falls upon a very impressive structure of white marred 


by a stairway of black and white stripes. The great white 
majestic building has its beauty and dignity greatly impaired 
by this zebra approach. 

The bill does not provide for a change at all of the western 
wall of the central portion of the Capitol, save its yeneer of 
marble. The bill does not provide for an extension of the 
eastern side, as far as originally contemplated by the archi- 
tects of the Capitol. The thought originally was that this wall 
would be extended equal to the western side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I have three or four additional 
minutes? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ALMON. What is the estimated cost with the present 
condition of labor and material? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I can only give an approximate answer, 
When the bill was introduced by me some eight years ago it 
would have cost about $2.000,000, and I suppose now it would 
cost four or five million dollars. I also introduced the bill at 
the close of the war when there was a necessity for the utiliza- 
tion of unemployed labor. Believing as I did that it was 
economically psychologically the time to do the work. The bill 
first went to the Committee on Appropriations, and I think it 
secured the approval of at least two chairmen, but they felt 
that the money was not available. 

I am simply presenting this now, gentlemen, as a matter 
that must ultimately appeal to our national pride; that we 
should not have a building of such varying and discordant ex- 
terior. We should not only avail ourselves of the increased 
and needed advantages incident to such an improvement, but 
American democracy is as much entitled as a monarchy to the 
refining and elevating effects of a perfected architecture; and 
above all we should perfect our Capitol. We construct build- 
ings throughout America at an immense outlay, and yet the 
Capitol of the United States remains incomplete—part marble 
and part stone; a part unpainted; and a part painted; a part 
white; and a part black, which with the alterations suggested 
could be utilized not only for the more efficient discharge of the 
public business but would meet a distinct educational need. 

I do not desire further to trespass upon your attention, 
gentlemen, I had no idea of speaking upon this subject until 
this section in the pending bill was reached, and I felt it my 
duty to submit my views to the membership of the House. I 
hope on some occasion I may have the opportunity to explain 
the whole scope and plan of this commission and its report. 
It expresses the views of great architects, as well as the opinion 
of a great joint commission, and I do not think there will be 
any controversy about the plan which consummates the 
harmonious and artistic design of the Capitol. [Applanse.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I agree with the gentleman entirely that 
the Capitol ought to be completed, but I want to ask the gentle- 
man what he thinks of this: Does the gentleman think it will 
be preferable to have the enlargement of the Capitol and fur- 
nish the Supreme Court with quarters in the Capitol, or to have 
a separate special building erected to take care of the Su- 
preme Court and the judicial department? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My personal view is to have a separate 
building for the Supreme Court, but I do not think we will 
ever be able to reach that on account of the historical asso- 
ciations of the courtroom. Certainly it is usually so thought. I 
know that Chief Justice White was opposed to any change of 
the courtroom. But this plan does not change the courtroom; 
it leaves it intact, but simply gives the members of the court 
better and more adequate facilities to discharge their duties, 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to say to the gentleman I appre- 
ciate what they need as far as room is concerned from last 
Monday's experience. There was not room for lawyers or 
members. of the bar or Members of the House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I venture to submit these views to the 
membership. of the House, with the hope that upon this bare 


suggestion they will go into this report and take up the matter 


and study it, and see if in the course of a year or two we can 
not perfect the Capitol, in keeping with the magnitude and the 
dignity and the beauty of America. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Capito! Grounds: For care and improvement of grounds surround» 


ing the Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings, pay of one clerk, 
mechanics, gardeners, care of trees, plantings; fertilizers, repairs to 
pavements, walks, and roadways, $62,368. 


Mr: LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Iast word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 4 

Mr: LAGUARDIA. I do so for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the subcommittee. The question is, Is 
this section based upon the cost of fertilizer from Muscle 
Shoals, or on the present market price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I have no information on that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDTA. T withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For furniture for the Senate Office Building and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto and repairs thereof, window shades, awnings, 
carpets, glass for windows and bookcases, desk lamps, window venti- 
laters, name plates for doors and committee tables, electric fans, etc., 
$7,500. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman; I move to strike 
out “$7,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 23, lue 14, 
strike out “ $7,500.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to. ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee why it is that the Senate 
can always get all the furniture and equipment it desires 
while the House can not get sufficient appropriations for book- 
cases? I have been trying to get a bookcase installed in my 
ofice; and am met by the Clerk of the House with the state 
ment that he has no appropriations for bookcases. I have 
books piled up) on top of my desk and packed up on top of 
bookcases: T notice that the Senate gets bookcases. and desk 
lamps, and window ventilators and electrie fans, and so forth. 
The Members of the House can not get sufficient bookcases to 
care for the books and the public documents that they have. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Can the Members of the House even get 
space. in which to place bookcases? We have reception rooms, 
but no offices, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am a little bit more fortunate 
than is the gentleman from Virginia. I am on the fifth floor 
of the House Office Building, and E have a little room and 


+ a small anteroom., 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; we have a reception room, but it 
is not am office. Nowhere is there a place provided for one 
moment of seclusion for contemplation or study. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We cam not remedy that, per- 
haps, in this bill, but 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not ask it; but it occurred to me 
that if you stay here a few years and necessarily accumulate 
papers and books: you have no place provided where you 
can put them. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It occurs to me that this might 
be corrected in this bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We are carrying $28,000) for 
furniture for the offices of Members, and we are gradually 
increasing the equipment of the offices. Here is an appropria- 
tion for $7,500 for the remodeling of furniture, glass for 
windows, and bookcases, and facilities for files. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why can we not get an ap 
propriation for sufficient furniture to equip these rooms? We 
want to be economical. You give the Senate everything it 
wants, but the House has to economize. It seems to me that 
we ought to have at least sufficient furniture to care fer the 
books that we have. In my office I have books stacked all 
over the bookcase, and there is no place to put the surplus. 
The Clerk of the House says he has no appropriation for 
bookcases, 

Mr. MOORE. of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
mar yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Senate is perfectly willing to 
give. so far as. it is concerned, all that the House reasonably 
requires. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. To be sure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And if we are skimping ourselves, 
it is because we are electing to skimp ourselves and not because 
the Senate refuses to acquiesce. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I offer the following amendment: 
Page 23, line 9, “ For furniture for the Senate Office Building 
and the House Office Building,” and then change the figures on 
line 14 from “$7,500” to “$15,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 23, line 9, after the word “Building,” insert the words “ and 
House Office Building,” and on line 14 strike out “$7,500 and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $15,000." 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, that is not in 
order. This is an appropriation for the Senate Office Building. 
There is a section of the bill following where the amendment 
would be germane, but it is not germane in the section which 
is now being considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas want to 
be heard on. the point of order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. It certainly is germane at 
this point, because it is an appropriation for the purchase of 
furniture. This other section that the gentleman refers to is 
not for the purchase of furniture at all; it is for the mainte- 
nance of the House Office Building. 

I simply insert im this seetion for furniture the words “and 
House: Office Building.” Why is not that germane? If we were 
on the other section no doubt the gentleman from Iowa would 
say it is not germane because this is not for the purchase of 
furniture but for the repair of furniture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is under the title of “ Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Tes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: It is under the subhead of 
“Senate Office Building.” If this amount in the paragraph 
were increased,. will the gentleman tell me how much of it 
would go to the Senate and how much of it would go to the 
House? How could you determine the amount? The Senat 
would get it all and the House nothing. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why would the Senate get it all? 

Mr. DICKINSON of, Iowa. Because it is under the Senate 
appropriation. 

Mr. ALMON. I advise the gentleman from Texas to offer it 
as a new paragraph under the House Office Building. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is not offering his amend- 
ment at the right place. I think I know what the gentleman 
wants to do. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know what I want to do. It 
may not be in order ət this place, but I know what I want to 
accomplish. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Texas may know what 
he wants to do but he does not know how to do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment is not fn order here, but would be in. order as a 
separate paragraph under the provisions which relate to the 
House Office Building, The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Building; For maintenance, including miscellaneous. 


| items, and for all necessary services, $98,965. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
that paragraph by adding after the word “ineluding” the 
words “purchase: of furniture and” and then increase the 
amount by $7,500, which will bring it up to $106,465. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 4 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia; Page 23, line 15, after 
the word “ including,” insert the words “ purchase of furniture and” 
and strike out, in line 16, the figures $98,965" and insert in leu 
thereof the figures “ $106,465.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that that is legislation and is not germane to this item 
of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there can not be 
any doubt about the germaneness of the amendment, because 
here is a provision for the purchase of items, including mis- 
cellaneous items, applicable to the House Office Building. The 
amendment specifies one of the items which may very properly 
be termed a miscellaneous item, that is, the purchase of furni- 
ture, and if that is germane then it is entirely proper to in- 
crease the amount by adding $7,500, as proposed. If the 
amendment is not germane to the paragraph, I do not under- 
stand what is the meaning of the word “ germane.” 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If I understand the item to which the 
gentleman offered his amendment, it is for the maintenance 
of the building, and it has nothing whatever to do with the 
supplies that are furnished to Members. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What are the miscellaneous items 
which the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. DENISON. I would imagine improvements of and re- 
pairs to the building. Š 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But my friend forgets that the 
paragraph goes much further by the inclusion of the words 
“all necessary services.” 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Those would be services for taking care of 
the building, and so forth; personal services. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Awnings would certainly be in- 
cluded. There is no doubt about that, and if they are in- 
eluded, why not furniture? And many such illustrations 
could be given. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman knows that furniture is no 
part of the House Office Building. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I know it belongs to the House 
Office Building, and I know the provision in the bill which I 
am asking to amend goes beyond the mere matter of the walls 
of the House Office Building and takes care of the necessities 
of the building. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better to add a separate paragraph, without making this apply 
to the building itself? That would be better, I should think, 
I do not think it is germane to this particular graph. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest that the disbursement of this fund is under the House 
Office Building Commission, while the purchase of furniture is 
under the Clerk of the House. The commission does not buy 
the furniture. It maintains the building, it provides for clean- 
ing the building, it provides for the necessary repairs, and it 
provides for the general upkeep of the building, but it does not 
have the purchasing power. Now, if you ask for the purchas- 
ing power you are transferring the purchasing power from 
an agency already in existence to an agency that does not seek 
that power and does not want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest, if he may do 
so, that we are taking considerable time with a matter which 
might be easily bronght up without any question. The Chair 
is somewhat in doubt as to whether this amendment is properly 
germane to the paragraph which has just been read, and is in- 
clined to think it is not. The amendment, of course—at least 
in the opinion of the Chair—is in order somewhere in the bill, 
and it would seem to the Chair the proper place would be a 
separate paragraph under “ House Office Building.” 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that on 
page 18 there is an item of $28,000 for furniture and materials 
and repairs of the same, and if the gentlemen want to make 
this motion, I have no objection to going back to that item 
and increasing the amount, and I think that would be the 
proper place. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Acting on the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee, as I understand it, I will be glad 
to withdraw the amendment and then offer an amendment as 
indicated by him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do I understand the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to ask unanimous consent to return to page 18 for the pnr- 
pose of offering the amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will offer the amendment imme- 
diately after the paragraph which has been read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to say that he accepted the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee, and the suggestion of the chairman of the 
committee was that we return to page 18. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think I will offer 
the amendment so that it will apply after line 16 on page 23 
as a new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Virginia: Page 23, after line 
16, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“For furniture for the House Office Building and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto and repairs thereof, window shades, awnings, 
carpets, glass for windows and bookcases, desk lamps, window venti- 
lators, name plates for doors and committee tables, electric fans, etc, 
$7,500.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that that is not germane to the paragraph. ‘There is 
already an item in the bill for that very purpose, and if the 
gentlemen want to increase the item as they suggest for the 
purchase of bookcases and furniture, if they will return to 
page 18, line 15, they will then haye it under the custody of 
the Clerk of the House, who does this purehasing for the House 
Office Building. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I offered the amendment at the 
point indicated by the chairman, as I understood him. But I 
will oor it now as a new paragraph following line 24 on 
page 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment that he offered on 
page 23, and to offer the same at page 18. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Virginia now offers an amendment at page 18, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Virginia: Page 18, after line 
14, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“For furniture for the House Office Building and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto and repairs thereof, window shades, awnings, 
carpets, glass for windows and bookcases, desk lamps, window venti- 
lators, name plates for doors and committee fables, electric fans, etc., 
7,500.” 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, may I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia to the fact that by putting the amend- 
ment where he has suggested, he makes the inference possible 
that the $28,000 specified in line 15 is not to be used in the 
House Office Building. He will observe that if the amendment 
is inserted, lines 13, 14, and 15 will be $28,000 for furniture 
and materials, and then below he has a paragraph with $7,500 
restricted to the House Office Building. 

Mr. WINGO. May I suggest to my friend that I was going 
to suggest an amendment to the gentleman’s amendment that I 
think will obviate possibly what the gentleman has in mind. 
My suggestion is that instead of saying House Office Building, 
or, if you do say House Office Building, say House Office 
B ing and offices of the House, including the offices in the 
Oapitol; I think that would cover it. Right on the point that 
the gentleman suggests, I think lines 13, 14, and 15 have par- 
ticular and specific reference to the repair shop. ‘Therefore it 
will be perfectly all right to have in the bill this — 1 
which the gentleman from Virginia is offering. May I 
this suggestion to the amendment of the gentleman from Fir- 
ginia? The gentleman from Virginia has taken the language 
of the bill with reference to the Senate Office Building and 
has strieken out Senate Office Building” and made it“ House 
Office Building.” That would net make avatlable anything for 
any office in the Capitol. I will be frank; here is what I want 
to do. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The $28,000 covers the Capitol. 

Mr. WINGO. No; that is for furniture and repairs to the 


same. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. For furniture and materials. 

Mr. WINGO. That might be considered general; but to be 
frank with you, this is the point I have in mind, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is interested in it. The gentle- 
man no doubt has noticed the bad condition for the crowded 
hearings that the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
held. 

It was sought to correct that by putting in a smaller table and 
arranging desks for individual Members in a aay that would 
be better suited for the numerous and extensive hearings we 
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have. For instance, take the other day when we had a large 
delegation from the State of California here. We had difficulty 
in having a hearing in that room. The room can be rearranged, 
but when the chairman and I took it up with Mr. Lynn it was 
suggested that that was a matter that was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Clerk and that the item of appropriation for that 
particular work would have to be sufficiently large to take care 
of it. I think my friend, the chairman of the committee, who 
has been in that room can appreciate that there ought to be a 
rearrangement made there. Mr. Lynn, acting on the suggestion 
which was made to him, to-day is working on a pencil plan, 
trying to arrange it so the room will be better arranged. He 
can do the necessary work during the recess. I want to ask my 
friend, the chairman of the committee, if we change the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia and after House Office 
Building” say “and offices in the Capitol,” if that, together 
With the item of $28,000, will not cover the question of that kind 
of a change. z 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it would cover the offices 
of the Capitol. I think the simplest way to get at it is to strike 
out the $28,000 and insert $35,500. You have got the amount 
and all the working machinery, and you will have no conflict 
in your authority. For that reason I think that is the simple 
way to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. We do not want to get into any complications 
over it. We are putting in a special item represented by the 
amendment of the gentleman from V . Does not the 
gentleman think that he had better let the current item for the 
repair shop go and put in a special item because it covers addi- 
tional work similar to that of the Senate? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What I am fearful of is if you 
put that in you limit the amount of money that they can use, 
and it will be so interpreted. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think the debate will show to the dis- 
bursing officer what the intention was. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia if he would object to the amendment 
I suggest. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am afraid it would cut down 
the amount that could be expended on the House Office 
Building. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
whether or not the $28,000 and this $7,500 that has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman’s amendment represents any particu- 
lar estimate that has been made up of the work that the clerk 
and the repairer of furniture wishes to do? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That was made up by estimates 
of past experience. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Virginia says that the 
only possible objection he might have would be that it might 
absorb some-of the money that was necessary for the House 
Office Building. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield, I would sug- 
gest that my idea would be that it could be well taken care of 
out of the $28,000 if you give $7,500 to the needs of the House 
Office Building. 

Mr. WINGO. The only reason I had was that I want the 
matter understood. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The $28,000 will be available for 
the House Office Building and the House wing of the Capitol. 
I think you would have less trouble if you increased the 
amount of the $28,000. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute 
for the motion of the gentleman from Virginia to strike out 

$28,000 in line 15 and insert in lieu thereof $35,500. 

Tt. WINGO. I understand the gentleman to say that this 

$28,000 is based upon past experience and not upon any class 

of work that has been mapped out in advance, and therefore 

if the clerk and the committee decide on work that I suggest 

in our room there is sufficient authorization and appropriation 
in the bill to carry out the work? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely; and I will say they 
have remodeled and refinished certain rooms and put in new 
furniture. 

Mr, ALMON. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this mat- 
ter, preparing plans and alterations, the question of convert- 
ing some of the large rooms in the House Office Building into 
two rooms ought to be considered. A great many Members 
have already divided their rooms into two rooms by means 
of cabinets. It occurs to me that a plan might be devised for 
converting the rooms, where Members want it done, into two 
rooms by partitions part of the way up or all the way to the 
ceiling. I would like to have the committee consider that 
question with a view of converting some offices into two rooms. 
They ought to have been arranged in that way in the begin- 
ning. If we had used the space for two rooms and made three 


rooms in the original plan, it would have provided more com- 


fortable quarters for the Members of the House. I want to 
2 to the House that something of this kind should be 
one. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I want to suggest to the House that at a 
very small expense very good rooms could be made in the 
House Office Building by constructing across the inside court, 
diagonally, a wing equal in height to the present wing, which 
would give ample light and air on that side and make rooms 
alternately lengthwise. You would have then a private room 
and an office room. It is worth your while to think about it, 
because you are never going to get enough money to build a 
new office building for the increased membership of this House. 

On one side you will have a long room for a private room 
and the other man will have a long room for a private room, 
and each will cut the rooms in two that way, and you will 
have two rooms. Otherwise, you will have to build an entirely 
new building. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I renew my offer 
of a substitute. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state the point of 
order, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, It is in a different place to which 
the amendment is offered and is not germane. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia is offered at the bottom 
of line 24, and the gentleman from Iowa seeks to substitute by 
amending line 25. It is not a substitute at all. We are pot at 
line 15, on page 18. We returned to page 18 only for the pur- 
pose of allowing the gentleman from Virginia to offer hiş 
amendment, and this amendment is not a substitute. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if they are going 
to be technical, let me say that the unanimous consent was 
granted to allow them to introduce the amendment on page 
18, at line 15, and not at line 24, 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I want to ask the chairman about this item for $98,965, 
as to whether there is any provision in it for the purchase 
of carpet sweepers or vacuum cleaners in the House Office 
Building? The way it is now about all that is done is to throw 
the dust about. They go into a room and the dust is stirred 
up, and it is over your desk and your books. That is about 
the result you have. We have the electricity there, and if we 
could have some vacuum cleaners we would have clean rooms 
and the books and papers would be so that we could handle 
them without first brushing them off with a cloth. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, There was no estimate given 
for vacuum cleaners. There is a certain arrangement by which 
those rooms are cleaned with a vacuum cleaner, and I think 
the gentleman will find that most of the dust comes in the 
windows, rather than from the sweeping of the rooms. 

Mr. RAKER. It is there, and I just wanted to know where 
it came from. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the lack of a good deal of elbow 
grease in the cleaning of the rooms. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Capitol power plant: For lighting, heating, and power for the Capi- 
tol, Senate and House Office Buildings, and Congressional Library 
Building and the grounds about the same, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Union Station group of temporary housing, Botanic Garden, Senate 
stables, House stables, Maltby Building, and folding and storage rooms 
of the Senate, Government Printing Office, and Washington City post 
office; pay of superintendent of meters, at the rate of $1,600 per 
annum, who shall inspect all gas and electric meters of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia without additional compensation; 
for necessary personal and other services; and for materials and 
labor in connection with the maintenance and operation of the heat- 
ing, lighting, and power plant and substations connected therewith, 
$274,361. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Page 23, line 25, strike out 
the sum “ $1,600” and insert in lien thereof the sum 51,940.“ 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this is an em- 
ployee of the power plant, reading meters, and there is no 
provision made any place else for adjustment of his salary 
under the new salary arrangement. He is now receiving 
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| $1,600 and the bonus, making $1,840 in all, and this gives him 
the bonus and the customary 5 per cent. 

Mr CARTER. Does this put him on a parity with the others? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Department of the Interior, the Public Health Service, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Union Station group of temporary housing, 
the Government Printing Office, and the Washington City post office 
shall reimburse the Capitol power plant for heat, light, and power fur- 

i nished during the fiscal year 1925, and the amounts so reimbursed 
shall be credited to the appropriations for the said plant and be 
available for the purposes named therein. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman advise the committee about how 
much we are spending for coal now for maintaining our heat- 
and-light plant? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean the 
price of coal or the total amount? 

Mr. RAKER. The total amount. It is a very large amount, 
is it not? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. That will be eliminated when the Great Falls 
power plant is installed and equipped by the Government. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Two hundred and nine thousand 
three hundred and one dollars was spent for coal last year. 
Of course, if we could get our electricity from some other source 
we would not have to buy coal for it, 

Mr. RAKER. If the Government establishes the Great Falls 
power plant we will not be under the necessity of hauling the 
coal into Washington to furnish heat and light for the Capitol. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Provided they produce any elec- 
tricity up there. 

Mr. RAKER. I am assuming that they can and will pro- 
duce it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For replacement of the hydraulic elevators of the Library of Con- 
gress with electric elevators, and for all material, equipment, and 
labor connected therewith, $50,000, to be available immediately. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, simply to express very briefly as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Library, the appreciation of the treatment ac- 
corded thereto by the Committee on Appropriations. Of course, 
it is to be regretted that the $345,000 for starting the new 
library stack is not to be expended at once, but the postpone- 
ment is doubtless justifiable. I would, however, call the 
attention of gentlemen who may not have read the report ac- 
companying this bill to the view of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that such an expenditure will be necessary next year. 
The crowded condition of the Library is certain to result in 
more and more inconyenience to Members unless the remedy is 
faced in the next appropriation bill. Therefore, simply as a 
word of warning, so to speak, I wish as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Library to acquaint Members of this imperative 
need. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman who is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library has the floor and I would 
like to ask him if it is the purpose to try to secure action upon 

the bill reported from his committee a few days ago in regard 
to the Botanic Gardens, the fixing of the plant south of the 
Avenue? May we hope for action upon that at this session? 

Mr. LUGE. I, for one, am exceedingly anxious to secure ac- 
tion on the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And will it also be agreeable 
to the gentleman following action upon his bill that the au- 
thorization of the proposition brought in by the Committee on 
| Public Buildings and Grounds be also adopted? 

Mr. LUCE. The bill brought in by the Committee on Pub- 
| lie Buildings and Grounds has probably been made unworkable 
| by the erection of a $50,000 garage on one of the lots whieh the 
bill specifies should be bought. This has so complicated the 
| situation that I hardly know how to answer, but the resolution 

that came from the Committee on the Library is meant to 
secure as expeditious a treatment of the problem as possible, 
I have been hoping we might very soon get an evening for the 
| Consent Calendar, which would enable us to reach that resolu- 
tion. I assure the gentleman of my great interest in the mat- 
ter and my hope for securing action before Congress adjourns. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


SALARIES 


For the Librarian, chief assistant librarian, and other personal serv- 
ices im accordance with “ the ciassification act of 1923," $467,020. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 27, Une 11, strike 
out “ $457,140" and insert $464,940": Provided, That the salary of 
the Library watchman shall be $1,500 per annum, 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on that as legislation on an appropriation bill, changing 
existing law. 

Mr. CARTER. I further call attention to the fact that the 
figures given by the gentleman from New York to be stricken 
out are not the figures in the bill. 

M. LAGUARDIA. I will correct that“ $457,020." I have 
greater trouble in arguing the point of order than meeting the 
gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can I be heard on it? Well, if the court 
has made up its mind, I have learned not to argue, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUNDAY OPENING 

To enable the Library of Congress to be kept open for reference use 
on Sundays and on holidays within the discretion of the Librarian, 
including the extra services of employees and the services of additional 
employees under the Librarian, $13,125. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is the Library kept open entirely at the discretion of the 
Librarian or has Congress something to do with it? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it is kept open on Sun- 
day afternoons and holidays. 

Mr. WATSON. Within the discretion of the Librarian? 
Can he close the Library at any time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. My impression is this is a copy 
of the existing law. 

Mr. WATSON. I know it is, but I want to know what the 
law is in regard to the opening of the Library on Sunday. 
This is an appropriation providing he keeps the Library open. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is my impression they have 
interpreted the last part of the sentence here, “and on holi- 
days,” as within the discretion of the Librarian, and that Sun- 
day is made mandatory. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. WATSON.. It says on Sundays and on holidays. There 
is no comma after “Sunday,” so you must come to the con- 
cGiusion that it includes Sundays and holidays as well. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think the discretion has been 
construed to apply only to holidays. 

Mr. WATSON. The $13,125 does not apply to holidays alone; 
otherwise there would be a complication in regard to the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It has been carried in this lan- 
guage for a great many years. I can only cite you to the 
custom. 

Mr. WATSON. I know it has been carried that way for a 
number of years. I simply wanted to know what was the law. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objeetion. 

Mr, MEAD. Mr. Chairman, there are 22 guards in the Con- 
gressional Library, each drawing a salary of- $95. per month. 
They are what might be called special policemen. They are 
men of intelligence, with families to support, and they are 
obliged to attend to very arduous duties, like those that the 
policemen in the Capitol and White House and other publie 
buildings have to attend te. They work seven days a week, 
with one day off per month. They are not permitted to sit down 
while on duty. They must make regular tours of inspection 
throughout the entire building. They ean not exist on $95 per 
month. In view of the fact that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] was ruled to be 
out of order, I ask is there any way in which relief can be 
secured for these men? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. They are under the reclassifica- 
tion act, and in accordance with the provisions of the reclassi- 
fication act we have increased this item from $73,000 to $101,138. 
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Mr. MEAD. Aside from the reclassification act, they can not 
be given relief? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. They are being given relief. 

Mr. MEAD. Their salaries have been increased? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Is the library kept open practically every 
Sunday afternoon? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; from 12 o'clock noon until 
10 o'clock at night. 

Mr. RAKER. And on holidays? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Practically on all the holidays 
from 2 o'clock. : 

Mr. RAKER. Arrangements are made from 2 o'clock on, 
when Members of the House desire it to be kept open? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. As a matter of fact, the librarian has not 
closed the Library on holidays in the last few years? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER 
Salaries: Public Printer, $6,000; Deputy Public Printer, $4,500; for 
personal services in accordance with “the classification act of 1923,” 
$147,380; in all $157,880. 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. STENGLE. On page 30, line 10, after the figures 
“$6,000,” insert a comma and the following: 


Provided, That no part of this sum shall be paid to any individual 
-who has not proven by a proper trade test that he is a practical printer 
with a knowledge of the art of bookbinding. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that it is legislation on an appropriation bill and not 
a proper restriction. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, it is simply a limitation on 
the expenditure of an appropriation and a repetition of an ex- 
isting law now in effect. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from New York con- 
cluded? 

Mr. STENGLE. In reply to the gentleman from Iowa, I 
would say that the amendment is in order for the reason 
that it simply limits the expenditure of an appropriation by 
some provisions that are already existing in the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that part of the 
gentleman’s statement. The Chair inquired if the gentleman 
from New York yielded the floor. a 

Mr. STENGLE. There is no need to say anything more. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If this proviso is put in here, 
the comptroller will be compelled to constrúe it. In the first 
place, the United States Senate over here, which is a body 
which we must all recognize, determines whether a man is 
qualified to hold this position before they confirm him. Sec- 
ondly, the remedy is with the courts. If any gentleman finds 
that this man is occupying a position without proper quali- 
fications, then he has a right to institute proceedings before 
the proper tribunal. There is a conflict here, and it seems 
the authority is clear that this man is qualified for this 
position. If he is not, they must go to some proper tribunal 
and determine that he is not qualified. For that reason this 
proviso is in conflict with existing law and is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Without regard to the merits of 
the amendment—lI have nothing to say about that—it seems to 
me this is a limitation, and the argument which the gentleman 
makes is purely an argument with respect to the merits of the 
question as to whether the House will want to adopt the 
amendment. The question as to whether the comptroller will 
have to construe or not construe certain provisions of existing 
law is something which might appeal to each individual Mem- 
ber, but I submit that an amendment such as has been offered 
by the gentleman from New York is clearly a limitation, be- 


cause there is carried within the amendment the existing law 
pertaining to the qualifications of this particular official. It 
creates no new qualifications. Certainly, Congress has the 
right to protect itself and to provide that its appropriations 
shall be paid only to those possessing the qualifications pre- 
scribed by law. I say that without the expression of any opin- 
ion as to the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What machinery has the comp- 
troller to determine whether or not this man is qualified under 
the existing law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a question which goes to 
the merits of the amendment, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It simply goes to the matter of 
trying to throw in a lot of provisions that are conflicting. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But it is not an argument in 
favor of the point of order. : 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; it is an argument that it 
is legislation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; it is an argument on the 
merits of the proposition. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I submit, in further conten- 
tion that I am in order, that I have made no reference to any 
particular individual, although my friend has discussed an 
individual case. I provide in the amendment that no individual 
shall receive this money until he has first complied with the 
law. That is all I have said, while the gentleman goes into 
the case of some particular individual, but I have made no 
reference to any individual. It is a general proposition. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I think a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that this is not a proper use of the expression 
“limitation on an appropriation.” 

I find this on page 523 of the Manual: 


A limitation must not give affirmative directions, must not impose 
new duties, and must not be accompanied by language not directly 
limiting the appropriation. 


Now, if this may be construed as doing anything at all it 
must be construed as imposing new duties. What are they? 
That the Public Printer shall come before somebody—I know 
not before whom because it does not state—who shall compile 
some evidence as to his qualifications. That is imposing new 
duties and that violates the rule as to a limitation. So, under 
that rule, it is clearly not a limitation on an appropriation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman offering 
the amendment has said and the very distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
and who, no doubt, is familiar with the law, has said that 
there is no new language in this at all; that the effect of this 
amendment is already in the present law. If that is so, of 
course, it is not a limitation at all. If it is merely a repetition 
of the present law it is legislation upon an appropriation bill 
and is no limitation. It is simply a restatement of the present 
law and we will have no further limitation than there is now 
on the payment of this salary. In addition to that, this is not 
the kind of a provision we have where there is a limitation 
upon an expenditure. This simply means that this money 
ean not be paid to some people and it does not look to the use 
of it. The position of Public Printer is created by law; the 
position exists; we are making an appropriation for that posi- 
tion, and the existing law gives authority for an appropria- 
tion for the salary of the Publie Printer. Now, whatever is 
added to the qualifications of the Public Printer is not a limita- 
tion upon the expenditure of this money, but it is an addition 
to the existing substantive law on the subject. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I had a similar amend- 
ment in the Sixty-fifth Congress when the food-survey bill was 
before the committee for consideration. I offered an amend- 
ment t no part of the money therein appropriated should be 
expended unless the employees should be taken from the civil- 
service list, and, if I remember correctly, the distinguished gen- 
tlemen from Virginia, Mr. Saunders, held such an amendment 
in order. Now, the gentleman’s amendment is very similar to 
that. It limits the appropriation unless certain employees 
qualify under the law, and it is clearly a limitation within the 
provisions of the rules of this House. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, without any reference to 
how I stand on this amendment, I think the amendment is 
clearly in order. If you wanted to say that this money should 
not be paid to a man with red hair, you could say it under a 
limitation. My friend from Illinois says that if it is in ac- 
cordance with existing law, then it is not a limitation. If it 
is in accordance with existing law and does not change exist- 
ing law, then it is not out of order, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit, if it is in 
accordance with existing law, then, of course, it is not a limita- 
tion any more than the existing law. 

Mr. CARTER. But it is just a repetition of existing law. It 
ee not violate existing law and does not change the existing 
law. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then it is not a limitation upon existing 
law and is nothing but a repetition, and therefore should be 
held out of order because it is legislation. 

Mr. CARTER. If it does not change existing law, it is in 
order any way, and if it does change existing law, it is a 
limitation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, while the language is exist- 
ing law, it is a further limitation upon the existing law requir- 
ing that none of the money in this particular appropriation shall 
be paid to any person who does not qualify under the existing law. 
It is a further limitation. While the gentleman properly says 
the language quotes existing law, it is a further limitation on 
this particular appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not by any means free 
from doubt; in fact, the previous decisions leave the Chair very 
much in doubt, and in many respects are conflicting. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has suggested that the fact that this is 
a limitation made it in order. There are, however, numerous 
decisions holding that in certain instances limitations are not 
in order, and those decisions have been based largely upon the 
fact that accompanying the limitation was an affirmative direc- 
tion to be exercised by some officer, and that affirmative direc- 
tion was a necessary part of the limitation. There are, how- 
ever, other decisions which are not entirely in accord with that 
principle. The Chair, on the whole, thinks that the better rule 
is that where the limitation is accompanied by an affirmative 
direction which changes the existing law—and there can be no 
question but what this affirmative direction in this case does— 
the amendment is not in order. The Chair therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All amounts in the Budget for the fiscal year 1926 for printing and 
binding for any department or establishment, so far as the Bureau of 
the Budget may deem practicable, shall be incorporated in a single item 
for printing and binding for such department or establishment and be 
eliminated as a part of any estimate for any other purpose. And if 
any amounts for printing and binding are included as a part of any 
estimates for any other purposes, such amounts shall be set forth in 
detail in a note immediately following the general estimate for print- 
ing and binding: Provided, That the foregoing requirements shall not 
apply to work to be executed at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. My understanding is this has 
been carried in the current bill for several years. 

Mr. RAKER. It has been carried for the last two years. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. For the last two years. 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For furniture and fixtures, typewriters, carpets, labor-saving ma- 
chines and accessories, time stamps, adding and numbering machines, 
awnings, curtains, books of reference, directories, books, miscellaneous 
office and desk supplies; paper; twine, glue, envelopes, postage, car 
fares, soap, towels, disinfectants, and ice; drayage, express, freight, 
telephone and telegraph service; traveling expenses (not to exceed 
$200); repairs to building, elevators, and machinery; preserving sani- 
tary condition of building, light, heat, and power; stationery and office 
printing, including blanks, price lists, aid bibliographies, $74,000; for 
catalogues and indexes, not exceeding $16,000; for supplying books to 
depository libraries, $75,000; in all, $165,000: Provided, That no part 
of this sum shall be used to supply to depository libraries any docu- 
ments, books, or other printed matter not requested by such libraries. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ktmss: Page 35, after line 5, insert as 
a new paragraph the following: The Public Printer is authorized to 
print for sale by the Superintendent of Public Documents to the public 
upon prepayment additional copies of approved Government blank 
forms.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Kirss: Page 35, line 5, after the word 
“libraries,” insert the following: Provided, That hereafter the dis- 
tribution of geological publications and the Official Gazette of the 
United States Patent Office to libraries designated as special deposi- 
tories of such publications shall be discontinued.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that while 
this might be subject to a point of order, it will save the Gov- 
ernment approximately $40,000, and in the hearings before the 
committee the facts were brought out. You will notice the 
amendment does not discontinue the distribution of these docu- 
ments to the regularly named depository libraries but merely 
to the special depository libraries, and I think the chairman of 
the committee would be perfectly willing to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman from California will not make the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell us the names of the 
libraries the amendment will take out? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It takes out those libraries that 
do not want the publications. All they do with them is to 
throw them in the waste basket. 

Mr. RAKER. It does not cut out any libraries that are on 
the list now and want the publications? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; it does not, and it will save 
a large sum of money, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In order to keep the expenditures for printing and binding for the 
fiscal year 1925 within or under the appropriations for such fiscal 
year, the heads of the various executive departments and independent 
establishments are authorized to diseontinue the printing of annual 
or special reports under their respective jurisdictions: Provided, That 
where the printing of such reports is discontinued, the original copy 
thereof shall be kept on file in the offices of the heads ef the respective 
departments or independent establishments for public inspection. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 35, after line 15, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“Purchases may be niade from the foregoing appropriations under 
the Government Printing Office as provided for in the printing act 
approved January 12, 1895, and without reference to section 9 of the 
act approved June 17, 1910, concerning purchases for executive de- 
partments,” 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, this gives the Government 
Printing Office the same privilege extended to the Architect of 
the Capitol in this bill on page 24, line 14. The Public 
Printer demonstrated to the committee in the hearings that 
the Government Printing Office could save considerable money 
in buying certain supplies and not purchasing through the 
General Supply Committee. While the purchase of supplies for 
the departments through the General Supply Committee has 
worked very well, the Government Printing Office is mainly a 
congressional operation, and you would not want to tie up a 
manufacturing plant in a private business by compelling it to 
purchase through some other agency. This is really in the 
interest of economy and promotes the transaction of Govern- 
ment business and extends the same privilege to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that is extended to the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I have one more amendment 
which I will offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 35, after line 15, insert a new paragraph: 

“The Public Printer is hereby authorized to procure under direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, as provided for in the act ap- 
proved January 12, 1895, and furnish on requisition paper and en- 
velopes (not including envelopes printed in the course of manufacture) 
in common use by two or more departments or services of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia, and reimbursement therefor shall 
be made to the Public Printer from appropriations or funds available 
for such purpose; paper and envelopes so furnished by the Public 
Printer sball not be procured in any other manner thereafter.” 
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Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, this was not offered at the request 
of the Government Printing Office. It was offered at the re- 
quest of the interdepartmental conference on printing. It has 
been found that the department can save considerable money 
in the purchase of paper if they have permission to take ad- 
vantage of the contract which the Joint Committee on Printing 
makes for the purchase of paper. We buy approximately 
$4,000,000 worth of paper each year after advertising for bids, 
Of course in buying in large quantities we get a better price, 
and the departments have asked that they be given permission 
to take advantage of the lower price and buy. 

Mr. RAKER. That means that the department can buy at 
a better price than the Government Printing Office does? 

Mr. KIESS. By the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. RAKER. It is a saving to the department to get a 
larger supply than for one department? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We have reduced items in this 
bill 50 per cent by reason of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. In extending appropriations or portions of appropriations 
contained in this act for the payment for personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
the average of the salaries of the total number of persons under any 
grade or class thereof in the Botanic Garden, the Library of Congress, 
or the Government Printing Office shall not at any time exceed the 
average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such act: 
Provided, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction 
in salary of any person whose compensation is fixed, as of July 1, 
1924, in accordance with the rules of section 6 of such act, or (3) to 
prevent the payment of a salary under any grade at a rate higher 
than the maximum rate of the grade when such higher rate is per- 
mitted by the classification act of 1923 and is specifically authorized by 
other law. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of getting a little information from the 
chairman. Before propounding my question to him it will be 
necessary to make a brief statement. The House will recall 
that only a few weeks ago we had before us a great national 
measure for the relief of the farmers and the Government. 
The bill passed the House, and if it passes the Senate it 
will mean the reduction in the price of fertilizer one-half. 
I noticed that my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
sox] the chairman of the committee, and ex officio chairman 
of the farm bloc, opposed and voted against that measure, but 
he is now calling attention to the fact of a reduction of 50 
per cent in the number of items in this bill. I notice in the bill 
of his that enormous sums of money are appropriated by the 
Government for the purchase of fertilizer to be used on the 
gardens and flower beds around the Capitol and in the Botanie 
Garden. What I want to know of my distinguished friend is 
whether these enormous sums of money for that purpose are 
due to the fact that the Government as well as the farm- 
ers must buy its fertilizer from the Fertilizer Trust. [Ap- 

lause.] 
p Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I regret very 
much that I have to differ with my good friend from Alabama 
upon the proposition he refers to, and I have no information 
with reference to the price of fertilizer. 

I move that the committee do now rise and report the bill 
to the House, with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 9429, and had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 


do pass. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Died so of Iowa, a motion to recon- 
5 the vote by which the bill was passed was lald on the 
e. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I present a 
conference report upon the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 
11 and 12 of the merchant marine act of 1920, and for other 
purposes, for printing under the rules. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED ; 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 1018. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Albany Institute 
and Historical and Art Society, of the city of Albany, N. Y., the 
silver service which was presented to the United States cruiser 
Albany by citizens of Albany, N. Y.; 

H. R. 5573. An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Shreveport, La., for reservoir purposes; 

H. R. 6482. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for mail-messenger service; 

H. R. 6721. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to fix 
and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other 


H. R. 8886. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment; 

II. R. 9124. An act authorizing the sale of real property no 
longer required for military purposes; and 

S. 3249. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
771 1 of a bridge across the Niagara River and Black Rock 

an 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3355. An act granting the consent of Congress to tlie 
counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, to construct a bridge across the Peedee River at or near 
Savage Landing, S. C.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
House Joint Resolution 237, directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacifie land grants, and for other purposes, for printing 
under the rules. 


STEUBEN SOCIETY 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I insert a speech delivered by me at the 
annual dinner of the Concord Unit of the Steuben Society in 
the Bronx on May 20, 1924, which is as follows: 


Members of the Steuben Society and fellow Americans: I use that 
word advisedly for I know of no element among our citizens who are 
more entitled to be known as Americans on account of thelr proven 
patriotism and loyalty to this country. They responded to every 
call that was made upon them in the war. They gave of thelr blood 
and of their treasure, and I challenge anyone to impugn the patriot- 
ism or the loyalty of Americans of German descent. Ninety-nine per 
cent of those of German origin are as good citizens as any in the 
country, and they haye shown it not only in the last war, but they 
have shown it from the very foundation of this Republic. I can not 
claim that I have any German blood in my veins, but if I had I would 
be proud of it. I would not hide it under a bushel basket. I have 
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no German blood; I have no Indian blood, but I have plenty of good 
old New York Dutch blood in my veins. 

I was asked to speak last night by the Steuben Society in Newark, 
and I was very glad that I had been inyited, because I took occasion 
to send to the Congressional Library for the life of General von 
Steuben, by Kapp, and I found, much to my delight and surprise, 
that my grandfather, Nicholas Fish, a young man of 20, a major in 
the Revolutionary Army, had served as inspector general under Von 
Steuben, and that he was his close and intimate friend. He was in 
correspondence with General Steuben until the latter died in 1794, near 
Utica, N. X. He also succeeded Steuben as president of the Cincinnati 
Society of the State of New York, and It is a matter of great pride 
to me to make that discovery. 

I am going to speak just for one moment on a subject that many 
of you may not agree with me on and that is because of my own in- 
terest in the adjusted compensation bill that was just passed by Con- 
gress. I appreciate full well that you people in New York who get 
your information from the press may not believe in this policy or 
principle, but let me tell you that General von Steuben received from 
Congress an annuity of $2,500 a year for the balance of his life. That 
was in recognition of his loyal service. It is the patriotic duty of all 
good citizens to fight for the liberties of their country in time of war 
whether they are paid or not, but it is equally the patriotie duty of 
Congress to recognize this service after the war and see that their 
compensation is adjusted, and that was the case of General yon 
Steuben, and applies equally to the veterans of the recent war. 

I introduced in Congress the so-called German relief measure appro- 
priating $10,000,000 to send relief to the starving women and children 
in Germany, who are starving now at this very moment as we sit here. 
They need the support of every man and woman not only here but of 
everyone of German descent in this country if we are going to put that 
bill through Congress and supply foodstuffs to the helpless and poverty- 
stricken children of Germany. 

Now let me tell you why I introduced that bill. I have very few 
people of German origin in my district up the Hudson River, but I 
was abroad this summer and I know something of the conditions, as I 
traveled throughout Germany. When the Reparation Commission 
denied the request of the German Government for priority to float a 
loan of $70,000,000 in the United States and England to feed their 
population I realized that the only way they could get relief in addi- 
tion to private charity was from the Congress of the United States. 
Before I introduced the bill I was speaking at a dinner of Republican 
women on Armistice Day in Harrisburg, Pa., on our foreign relations, 
a general subject, and in passing I mentioned I thought it was the 
duty of Congress, if evidence was produced that German women and 
children were starving, to take some action to relieve the situation, 
and after the dinner was over one woman came up to me and said, 
“That was the most pro-German speech I ever heard; I would not 
buy a thing in Germany; I would like to see every German woman and 
child starve to death,“ and as she was saying that to me another 
woman came up and probably overheard it—a woman of middle age— 
and she said, “ Mr. FIsH, I agree with practically everything you said 
to-night, and particularly what you said about giving relief to the 
German women and children; I lost my only son in that war.” That 
is the true spirit of America; that is the spirit of humanity and 
charity; the spirit of good will and of peace; that is the spirit that 
rules in this country. It is not the spirit of a few Francophiles, who 
-do not yet know the war is over, who are now sending into Congress 
appeals not to pass this legislation—far more appeals than are coming 
in from the Steuben Society. I really believe that unless you people 
respond and let your wishes be known that this legislation will not 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress, in spite of the help 
afforded me by Mr. Maier, your representative in Washington, a man 
who belongs to a different party from me—I think a close friend of 
the late Charles Murphy; at least a man who has acquired much of 
his political sagacity and who is now trying to convince the Senators 
of the United States of the necessity of passing the German relief bill. 

When I introduced the bill I told the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that I would withdraw it unless I could prove to their satisfaction that 
two and one-half million German children were slowly dying of tubercu- 
losis, undernourishment, and starvation, I produced competent wit- 
nesses, practically all of American blood, professors from Columbia and 
Pennsylyania, General Allen, priests, relief workers, all of whom had 
just come back from studying the economic conditions in Germany, and 
after they had given their testimony before our committee there was 
not one single member who did not agree that these tragic conditions 
existed and millions of children were slowly starving. We did not fight 
German women and children. They did nothing to bring on the war. 
Many of the children were born since the war. We have accumulated 
the gold supply of the world; our granaries are bulging with wheat 
and corn. Are we to shirk our obligation to humanity, wipe our hands 
like Pontius Pilate, and let children die? That is the issue. 

Only a few members of our committee voted against the bill and 
their opposition was based on constitutional grounds. 


One of the members of our committee who voted against the bill 
because of constitutional reasons gave 8500 of his own money to Gen- 
eral Allen’s relief committee. We went into this subject very thor- 
oughly. We were convinced by the testimony that these children were 
dying; that there were 20,000,000 German people in need of relief 
who were being fed by the German Government, the municipalities, 
and by the rich people of Germany, but there is not enough to take 
care of these two and one-half million children who live on one meal 
a day. All of you have children. I have a child, and I know nothing 
is too good for that child. I know that I buy special food and special 
vegetables to make the baby strong; but think of these children who 
haye equal right to exist living on a little bread, and that is all they 
get to eat. We American citizens, with everything to live for, with 
all the wealth of the world at our disposal and an abundance of food- 
stuffs, with no market for our surplus, which rots on the ground or 
is fed to the cattle, have so far refused to recognize our obligation 
to humanity. å 

It is not necessary for me to appeal to this society for aid, but I 
believe that if certain Senators in Washington heard from you indi- 
vidually and collectively and knew that some Americans believe in this 
legislation, believe in the saying of human lives, believe that it is an 
investment in humanity and civilization and its dividends will be good 
will and peace, then that legislation will be enacted into law at once. 

It is getting a little late in the evening, and I know that I should 
not take your time, but there are certain things in my heart I feel I 
should say, and maybe you would not agree with me, but I think I am 
entitled to say it because I fought your battles, not as men and women 
of German deseent but your battles as American citizens, an the floor 
of Congress. They could not and they did not dare call me pro-German. 
I served two years with a colored regiment that came from Harlem. 
Two years ago anyone who mentioned anything in Congress about Ger- 
man rights was immediately subjected to being called pro-German, but 
in spite of that some of us led the fight in Congress to return all the 
alien property that was taken from American citizens of German origin 
and from German citizens, because to hold it longer would te contrary 
to well-established international law and sound American policy. 

I think I can in all fairness speak from my heart to you, because I 
believe you are as good American citizens as were ever born and just as 
good if not better than myself. I know your principles; I know you 
are upholding Americanism ; I know you are protecting your own sights; 
and although I agree with every word that the Senator from Oklahoma 
has said regarding the origin of the war in Europe, I caution you not 
to confuse that issue with our entrance into the war and impugn the 
motives of American citizens who went into this war, as many of us 
believed then and many still believe, because the war was forced on us 
against our own wishes by a few ignorant and autocratic German mili- 
tary leaders who declared war against us by attacking our ships with. 
out warning. 

Do not go fronr this room to-night, although we may be of different 
opinion, as I respect your Americanism too highly, and say that those 
15,000 Americans of German descent who came to the defense of this 
country and paid the supreme sacrifice did so because of a lie, Remem- 
ber that the Americans of German descent responded in this war 
as well as any other Americans. They contributed their share in every 
single phase of the war; but just remember this, that what the Senator 
said applies to the origin of the war in Europe and not to the fact 
that we will always defend our rights, whether against Germany, 
France, England, or against the world. I give you that message be- 
cause I believe in you; I believe in the soelety or I would not be here; 
I believe in the work you are doing in teaching civics, good citizenship, 
and Anrericanism; 1 believe in the great part which you contributed 
in making this country what it is and what yon will do in the future, 
and I am ready at all times to defend the part played by Americans 
of German descent ig this country and in all our wars, both on the 
floors of Congress or anywhere else, but I can not defend it the way I 
want to if you go outside this room to-night and say that you and your 
people do not realize that this war, at least, was partly forced on us 
against our own will, and I say that as an American citizen. 

When I was in Germany this summer I found that there was a 
friendly feeling among German people toward America, but they, too, 
were carried away by propaganda, and propaganda is legitimate in war. 
They believed that America entered the war to make money. They 
little realize that that war cost us a national debt of $24,000,000,000 
and that we asked for no reparations, indemmities, or territories. We 
asked for nothing, and we got just what we asked for—nothing at all. 

The greatest single event I believe that has happened since the armis- 
tice has been the fact that the suppressed common sense of the French 
people has finally spoken and ousted Raymond Poincaré. I believe the 
French people in their heart, just like the Germans, want peace and have 
at last spoken in the terms of peace. I believe there can be only one 
peace, and that is when there is a general desire of the people for peace, 
and that must be based on the principles of justice, conciliation, and 
cooperation. I know the feeling among the German people to-day; I 
know the spirit of revenge. I don't blame them a bit. I don't blame 
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the mother of the child who is starving to death, but I hope this recent 
election will lead the way to peace based on justice and bring French 
and the German people, in spite of all their suffering, to some kind of 
common understanding to prevent another war. I know the women of 
German descent in this country, and I belleve the women in Germany 
themselves, if given a fair opportunity, if given a peace based on justice, 
will help bring about that understanding which means not only the 
security of peace but happiness for both the French and German people. 

I agree with everything that Senator OWEN has sald, except as to 
entering the League of Nations at this time, I believe myself in the 
principles of the League of Nations. I belleve sometime in the future 
we should go into the Jeague with reservations, but I am opposed to 
going now, because the League of Nations is an enforcement agent of the 
treaty of Versailles, conceived in cupidity and in a spirt of revenge, 
which has created in the place of one Alsace-Lorraine a dozen Alsace- 
Lorraines, and I do not believe this country should jeopardize its liberty 
of action by becoming any part of the league at this time simply to 
enforce that treaty; but once that treaty is modified and justice is done, 
I will gladly advocate going into the League of Nations, 

Just one more word so you will understand the proposition a little 
better because I too am a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and have made some inyestigations of the league and have attended 
its various meetings, and believe in its fundamental principles. There 
Is an article known as Article V, which requires unanimous action 
of all the countries making up its membership before anything can be 
done. That is why they have not been able to settle the Ruhr ques- 
| tion or any of the serious controversies that have arisen in Europe 
since the war; for example, if unanimous consent was required in the 
Senate to enact legislation, no important measure could get through 
on that basis. That is a fact that can not be denied, and if we en- 
tered we would surrender our liberty of action. That is why I am 
| opposed to it and not because I do not believe in its principles and 
wish to promote peace, but I believe that the American Nation can 
promote peace far quicker by staying out and by calling another 
international conference to limit armaments and to help solve the 
economic situation, either based on the Dawes plan, or some other plan, 
but it must be done immediately before all the nations of Europe 
sink into chaos, 

I have already exceeded my time, so I simply want to say in closing 
that I pledge the Steuben Society my support, in season or out of sea- 
son, in upholding the principles for which they stand, and upholding 
the patriotism, loyalty, and Americanism of all citizens of German 
origin in this country. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp upon the salaries of 
postal employees. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, to preserve the 
“American standards of living” is so recognized as the general 

| policy of Congress that we make it the underlying principle in 
| framing our tariff law, which is the most important task of the 
legislative body. Thus we make it a basic consideration which 
| has a very decided influence on all business of this country, 
| Yet in the biggest business in the world, the United States 
Postal Service, which is the one Government agency that is 
‘nearly self-supporting and which directly serves every other 
business in this country, and without which any and all other 
business would be paralyzed, the American standard of living 
is given little consideration. 

In the Postal Service Uncle Sam has more @han 300,000 part- 
ners. Besides the 35,000 letter carriers, there are 56,000 clerks, 
44,000 rural carriers, 52,000 postmasters, and 19,000 railway 

mail clerks. If from these workers we exact first-class service, 
we should give them first-class pay. 

While the latest Budget figures from the Government statis- 
ties show that it takes an income of $2,458 to maintain an 
ordinary family, after arduous duties and sacrificing privations 
the faithful employees in the Postal Service, from whom we 
expect abnormal abilities and unerring exactness, receive sal- 
aries ranging from $1,400 to $1,800 a year, with a reduction of 
$85 and $45, respectively, for pensions, which leaves a weekly 
salary of $26.25 to $33.75. 

Let me remind you what the Postal Service is; how it has 
with true American spirit pioneered through three centuries; 
how it is pioneering to-day, and what it does for you and me and 
eyery citizen of the 110,000,000 throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. On the frieze decorating the Washington 
City post office we can read this creed of the Postal Service, as 
worded by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University: 
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Messenger of sympathy and love; 
Servant of parted friends; 
Consoler of the lonely; 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life; 
Carrier of news and knowledge; 

| Instrument of trade and industry; 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 
Of peace and of good will 

Among men and nations. 


From the earliest days civilization has meant communication. 

Roman messengers speeding to the ends of the empire changed 
tired horses for fresh at relay stations on the roads to Gaul, 
Britain, Germania, and Spain. These stations were called 
“posts,” and from this significant term marking the relay we 
get to-day the nucleus of our conception of the world-wide Pos- 
tal Service—the post office—and everyone's friend, the postman. 

It was a mail courier who blazed the first trail between New 
York and Boston. It was the mail coach which brought into 
existence the old Boston-New York-Philadelphia-Baltimore turn- 
pike, the first great American highway. Benjamin Franklin, as 
Deputy Postmaster General, made this post road serving the 
scattered colonial settlements show a greater income than the 
principal post road between England and Scotland. Richard 
Fairbanks, who conducted an office in a Boston tavern in 1639 
to receive letters from ships, was the first colonial postmaster. 

It was in 1775, a year before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that the postal system of the American Colonies was 
established by the Continental Congress and placed in charge 
of Benjamin Franklin. Later, when the Constitution was 
adopted, the system was taken over bodily and made the Post 
Office Department of the United States. Benjamin Franklin, 
as the first Postmaster General, received the munificent salary 
of $1,000 a year. The first annual report made by Postmaster 
General Samuel Osgood to President George Washington showed 
the gross receipts of the United States as $25,000. The service 
has kept pace with the growth of the country. With a popula- 
tion of 110,000,000 the postal receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, were $532,827,925. 

Railroads were patronized by the Postal Service from the 
time the first few miles of track were laid. Subsidies through 
the Postal Service made possible the maintenance of many of 
the early railroads. The railway post office was adopted in the 
United States in 1864. 

The Postal Service has always followed on the heels of the 
pioneer settlers as they advanced westward. Service to-day to 
Point Barrow on the northernmost tip of Alaska and to the {so- 
lated miners in the fastnesses of the mountains bears out the 
motto, “ Where American citizens go the mails go.” 

Gummed postage was adopted in the United States in 1847. 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair initiated the movement 
in 1861 which resulted in the formation of the Universal Postal 
Union, A concrete example of this international cooperation is 
found in the fact that the letter sent for 5 cents to Australia 
to-day cost $2.04 in 1857. 

It was the demands of the Postal Service which first brought 
night trains on the railroads, and the first “fast mail trains” 
were followed by fast passenger trains, 

Postmen to-day bring mail to the doors of millions of homes. 
Free delivery of mail service in cities began in 1863. The 
money-order system was adopted in 1864. In 1922 the amount 
of money sent by money orders was $1,205,000,000. There were 
more than 150,000,00 orders issued. These figures do not in- 
elude the funds sent abroad by international money orders, 
which totaled $20,650,000, At the same time $14,961,000 in 
money orders issued abroad were paid in the United States. 

Postal savings banks, the greatest savings bank in the world, 
was started in 1911. The total deposits in 1922 were $140,- 
seis The United States Government stands back of this 

Rural free delivery service brings the city to the country. 
This rural service was started in 1896. 

Parcel post was adopted in 1913. Air mail service was 
started May 18, 1918. For three years it has been operating 
on a transcontinental route 3,000 miles long, from New York 
to San Francisco, and earned in 1922 the honor of making the 
greatest contribution to the progress of American aviation. 
In 1922 the air mail planes, flying 2,000,000 miles without a 
fatal accident, carried more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of mail. 
Although interstellar service has not yet been established by 
the Post Office Department, it is a fact the routes covered by 
the railway mail cars in 1922 reached the planetary propor- 
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tions of 272,012.239 miles. This transportation cost 882,330,000. 


The Postal Service now uses 5,000 postal cars. 

Almost every eoneeivable type of transportation is used to 
move the mails—railroads, steamboats, automobiles, airplanes, 
motor beats, wagons, horses, pneumatic tubes, belt conveyors, 
motor cycles, bieycies, the sled of the Arctic, and even the 
“dog car.” Automobiles are running a race for numerical 
supremacy with the railway postal cars. There are now 4,812 
in operation carrying the mails. 

Every year the United States Postal Service handles 18,000;- 
000,000 artieles. Every year the inerease in number of articles 
in the mails is more than @ billion. Of the total mail sub- 
mitted, 12,000,000,000 pieces are letters: 

Every year the Postal Service on an average delivers 112 
letters: to every man, woman, and ehid in the United States. 
Atlas would have a tough time lifting the annual load of letters 
alone that the Postal Service moves. It is estimated to total 
133,350: tons. Every second of the 24 hours of every day there 
are 389 letters dropped into letter boxes, every minute 23,334, 
and every hour 1,400,000, 

In faet, every business and every heme in American cities fs 
served by the 35,000 postmen. The farmer, too, about whem 
Congress is so much coneerned these days, is not neglected by 
the Postal Service. To-day 44.186 rural routes supply mail to 
6,425,770 families, or 29,700,000- individuals. Out West the 
Postal Service has established. a veritable automobile railroad 
125 miles long to the fruitful Uintah (Utah) Valley, to which 
no private railroad has penetrated. 

The receipts of the Postal Service for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, were: $532,827,925, an increase of 9.89 per cent 
over 1922. Is that not an amazigg and most gratifying pano- 
rama of big business. development and efficient service during 
the last 150 years? 

It isa tireless devotion to duty, superior ability, and constant 
dependability day and night under the most trying eircum- 
stances by the army of faithful postal employees. that has 
made such service to the American people possible. 

Let us see how such services have been rewarded. While 
the receipts of the Postal Serviee during the fiscal year 1923 
increased 9.89 per cent the inerease in the clerical force was 
only 2.06 per cent, with no increase in salary. 

In the year 1883 Congress passed a classification law which 
established grades from $400 te $1,400 a year, with no pro- 
vision for promotion and no regard for faithful and. efficient 
service. 

& second measure was passed in 1907 providing for auto- 
matie promotion from 8600 to 81.100. 

The present classification bill was enacted in 1920, estab- 
lishing five grades, ranging from $1,400 to $1,800 per year, with 
two special grades. of $1,900 and $2,000 for meritorious service. 

The present salary law was enacted in 1920 when it was 
expeeted that the high cost of living would recede, but the 
supposition was not well founded, because instead of the cost 
of living receding it has greatly advanced, and in a very detri- 
mental and hopeless manner. While the cost of food and 
clothing has fluetuated considerably and has been reduced 
somewhat, the fixed and unescapable cost of the absolute neces- 
sities of life, such as house rent, the purchase and upkeep of 
property, taxes, transportation, fuel, and light, has steadily 
advanced out of all proportion to the meager salary now paid 
to the postal employees. 

In a bill fathered by Representative M. CLV KELLY, of 
Pennsylvania, the postal clerks are asking for an increase in 
salary to range from. $2,000 to $2,400 a year. This bill had the 
support. of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, the 


Railway Mail Association, the National Association of Letter 


Carriers, the National Federation of Rural Carriers, the League 
of Third and Fourth Class Postmasters, and other bona fide 
organizations of postal employees. After months of delibera- 
tien, the House and Senate Post Office Subeommittees, whieh 
jointly have been working out a pay-inerease schedule for 
postal employees, have reported bills reeommending a flat in- 
crease of $300 for clerks and carriers, and unanimously agreed 
that a pay bill should be enaeted at this session. 

From personal knowledge of the situation in the post office in 
my home city of Chicago, I have come to realize the great hard- 
ships under which these devoted and efficient employees are 
carrying on. Owing to one of humanity’s queer quirks, the 
greater part of the work has to be done in the evenings, the 
rusl: time being between about 4 and 8 o’elock. That is because 
the business mail of Chicago—and the eity contains nearly 40 
important mail-order houses, whieh alone would keep a postal 
system going were nothing else ever sent out—is for the greater 
part not mailed until nearly 3 o’elock, 


The outgoing mail has to be arranged with a view to its dis- 


| tribution among the various railread stations, of which in 
| Chicago there are six. Each elerk has to know his schedule of 


trains and their conneetions, the map- of his routes, the post 
offices reached by them, and the stations on the railway line 
Finer separation stil is done by the railway mail clerks in the 
mail cars on the journey; but their bags must be in such order 
that those for near-by stations will eeme to hand first. On a 
train from Chicago to Minneapolis, going through Milwaukee, 
the beg for Milwaukee or Oshkosh must be ready when the 
proper junction is reached. More time can be allowed for bags 
to be dropped off at the station or junction for points farther on, 
such as La Crosse or Rochester. 

I do not need to emphasize to my colleagnes in this House 
the fact that this exacting work is being done not only in my 
home post office, Chicago, but everywhere throughout the 
country under the worst possible conditions, because you know 
the general need for new post-office buildings. You knew that 
mail is being sorted in damp cellars and even out on the side- 
walk, because the proper housing of the Postal Service: was 
neglected for more urgent war needs and we have had no 
general public buildings bill sinee the war. 

During the hearings on the bill which we have recommended 
to Congress for the earliest possible passage, and which I trust 
will become a law, a woman from my home city, Mrs. Mary 
V. Halas, president of the National Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Federation of Pest Office Clerks, pleading for 35,000 
wives of post-office elerks, pleading that their family life may 
be restered to Ameriean standards of living, presented a 
distressing narrative. She made us realize the unnatural life 
foreed on postal employees by night work, the uncertain over- 
time, and nerve-racking strain which are a particular tragedy 
im the lives of the wives, mothers, and children. With the 
husband and father working nights and seeking his rest dur- 
ing the daytime, there exists an unnatural family life. The 
ordinary social life of their relatives and neighbors is denied 
them. To the average woman, being alone at night in the 
home without her natural protector, is a fearful experience. 

Teo this hardship is added the disagreeable feature of the 
study of mailing sehemes, whieh: must be dene eonstantly by 
the post-office elerk on his own time. The major part of his 
little leisure is taken up in this manner. There can be little 
room for the amenities of home life, Mrs. Halas pointed out, 
for wholesome recreation or inspiring reading in such an exist- 
ence. The full testimony of Mrs Halas, which E invite my eol- 
leagues to read, appears en pages 165 to 171 of the joint hear- 
ings. of the. subeommittee on pastal. salaries: 

We who are familiar with the demands of artisans of all 
lines of work, even common laberers, during the last few years 
who are receiving from $6 to $30 a day can appreciate that 
their wages of from 826 to $33.75 a week are inadequate. for 
any class of labor in these days of high cost of necessities 
of life. But let us consider the character of the postal em- 
ployees, $ 

All postal employees must possess an average amount of edu- 
cation and Intelligence. They must undergo a certain amount 
of preparation in order to fit themselves to perform their 
duties efficiently and intelligently. Out of this large number 
of employees, 57,183 are postal clerks, and in order to perform 
the various responsible duties assigned to them ‘they must 
possess a good education and an exceptional natural ability. 

They must have a good moral character and a good physical 
constitution. Their duties are very exacting and require a 
great deal of concentration and constant application. The 
rules and regulations governing their efficiency records are very 
rigid and every error of delinquency automatically reduces it. 

The postal employee is a skilled worker of the highest type. 
But he is faced with this disadvantage: The only place he can 
employ his skill is in the Postal Service. There is no other 
market for his services, and when Congress fails to provide 
a salary adequate to maintain him and his family in health 
and decency, he must seek outside employment that he can 
perform during those hours that he needs for rest and recupera- 
tion. Or, as so often happens, his wife must seek employment 
and his children leave school to supplement his meager: salary. 
It means deprivation of heme life, neglect of paternal and 
maternal care for his children, and many other sordid things 
that are repugnant to our American ideals. 5 

In support of the eontention of the postal employees that 
their pay should be materially increased, purely as a business 
proposition, as well as because of humanitarian considerations, 
it should be taken into account that 

(1) The post-office clerk is a skilled worker rendering vitally 
necessary services, 
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(2) His pay, almost entirely, comes from Postal Service 
earnings and not from taxation. | ; 

(3) The 2-cent stamp of to-day buys more service (labor) 
for postal patrons than 40 years ago. A unique record in these 
days of soaring labor costs. 

(4) The post-office clerk is justly entitled to share in his 
greater productivity. To deny him this right is to indict the 
Government as an employer. 

(5) There is a larger labor turnover in the clerical branch 
of the Postal Service than any other branch of Government 
employment, due largely to unattractive wage and working 
standards, 

(6) The wage of the post-office clerk should insure him: 

a. Comfortable living quarters. 

b. Good, healthful food, with an occasional chance to enjoy 
delicacies, 

c. Enough good clothing for most purposes. 

d. The chance for the wife to buy enough mechanical and 
physical aid to relieve housework of much of its drudgery. 

e. The means to buy books, go to the theater, and give the 
children adequate education. 

f. At least a limited amount of recreation. 

g. Some insurance and a little fund of savings, 

(7) Low wages are more costly than high wages. A high 
standard of postal pay means a more dependable Postal Serv- 
ice, the value of which can not be calculated. Higher postal 
pay, therefore, is a sound investment for the American people. 

This is not a question that concerns only the big industrial 
centers. The Postal Service is a national institution. Its 
scope is universal. Any deterioration in the service at one 
point means impairment of the entire service and makes it the 
concern of all the people. 

The press of the country is practically unanimous in its 
editorial expressions in favor of higher pay standards in the 
Postal Service. . 

Recently the Union Postal Clerk, the official journal of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, conducted a prize 
essay contest in which the post-office clerks were asked to set 
forth reasons why Congress should increase their pay. More 
than 150 essays were submitted. The judges awarded first 
prize to a post-office clerk in my home city, Chicago, Charles F. 
Dolan, who said that two essential things would almost im- 
mediately result from this course—elimination of the deadly 
turnover and the attraction to the service of high-grade men. 

Under the caption “Fair Pay Is Good Business” a great 
newspaper published in my home city, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, shows that the newspapers of the country are in favor 
of giving a decent living wage to postal employees eyen though 
the newspapers themselves would be the heaviest sufferers 
through increased postal rates. $ 

The Chicago Daily Tribune said editorially on April 9, 1924; 


Assuming that the Postmaster General's figures and deductions are 
accurate, they form no valid argument against the salary increase 
proposed. Business men, who are the chief users of the Postal 
Service, will be the first to subscribe to tbat view, we believe, Cer- 
tainly few lines of business spend more money on postal service than 
the newspapers, and the Tribune, for one, still believes it would be a 
paying investment in the long run to raise the salaries of postal em- 
ployees to a. reasonable scale, even though postal rates must be in- 
creased to finance the raise. 

All successful business men recognize that there is a point at which 
low wages or salaries cease to be economical and become wasteful. It 
is the point at which snch low salaries discourage the workers and 
lower their morale, their loyalty, their standards of living, and their 
efficiency. Salaries in the Postal Service, for the most part, are now 
at that point. They are no longer attracting the proper type of new 
employees, they are not holding the experienced employees in the 
service; they are not producing the best efforts of those in the service. 

All these disadvantages can be overcome by authorizing salary in- 
creases now before Congress. If slightly increased postal rates are 
necessary to finance such raises, let's have them. Fair pay is good 
business. 


While the bill which our committee has reported provides 
for increases in salaries to all postal employees, we must not 
forget that the salary question is but one of three recommenda- 
tions for improving the Postal Service. A second big problem 
is that of the huge amount of unnecessary night work, although 
great improvement has taken place of late years. Many of the 
postmasters—the Chicago postmaster among them—have made 
great and consistent efforts to further the more eyen distri- 
bution of mail throughout the day. Postmaster General Will 
Hays, his successor, Mr. Work, and the present Postmaster 
General, Mr. New, have all been most anxious to lessen night 
work, 


The plan advanced by the great majority of postal clerks 
is what is called the time differential. This is embodied in 
the bill now before the House and provides that 6 hours and 
40 minutes night work shall be considered the equivalent to 
8 hours day duty, All experience in organized trades has 
shown that the penalizing rate for overtime has a much more 
far-reaching effect than merely giving remuneration for night 
work. It effectually lessens it, for the manager, superintend- 
ent, or foreman immediately sets his wits to work to find some 
other way to handle the pressing volume of work. 

During the World War we saw the American soldiers glo- 
riously successful because of their magnificent morale. That 
Was because they realized that the American people to a man 
were behind them heart and soul, bending every effort to pro- 
vide all requirements of any emergency. The same sort of 
morale must be maintained in our peace-time army of Gov- 
ernment employees who are carrying on in a way that makes 
the United States Government in peace as well as in war the 
admiration and envy of the rest of the world. This can be 
done only by proving that we intend to maintain in the Gov- 
ernment service the American standards of living that through 
our tariff legislation we have made the basis of our trade at 
home as well as with the whole world. 


NO PUBLIC BUIEDING BILL PASSED CONGRESS FOR 10 YEARS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, Congress will adjourn once 
more without a public building bill being passed. There were 
several efforts made by those that believe in “omnibus” public 
building bills, or what are commonly known as “ pork barrel” 
bills—the “ you scratch my back and I will scratch yours” kind 
of bills. These gentlemen do not seem to know that the time 
has gone by for the kind of degislation where, in order to get 
an appropriation for good projects, you have to “swallow” a 
bill that contains at least half of totally unwarranted ones. 

The sooner it is understood that in the future no bill for 
public buildings will pass unless every item in it has been 
approved by. the Treasury Department and the Post Office 
Department the sooner will Congress pass a public building bill. 

I understand that the Rivers and Harbors Committee re- 
ported out a bill carrying $30,000,000 and that they were prom- 
ised a special rule by the Rules Committee. Members with pet 
projects insisted upon getting them in, at a cost of $23,000,000 
more, with the result that the Rules Committee refused to grant 
a rule. This ought to be another test of how Congress feels 
about “ pork.” 

There has been no public building bill passed Congress since 
I have been here. At the last session, when it was stated that 
a bill was to be put through and that many of the items were 
not deserving, President Harding called the leaders of the 
moyement to the White House and told them that he would 
veto it if they succeeded in putting it through, and the matter 
was dropped. Very lately when a similar movement was 
started word came from the White House that President Cool- 
idge was against the matter, and it was dropped. 

My personal opinion is that Congress will never pass another 
public building bill unless a bill like the ones I have intro- 
duced becomes a law. I am interested in results, not in credit, 
and I will be glad to have the chairman or any member of 
the committee introduce a bill, or one like it, and get all the 
credit for it. 

It is too bad that a Member of Congress can not introduce a 
bill for a town or city in his district and have his bill judged 
on its merits and reported out if it is deserving. Bills 
with merit ought not to be kept in committee because a bill 
can not be passed that carries poor or rotten items. I only 
remeniber two bills being reported out of committee and, to 
use a baseball expression, “ neither of them got to first base.” 

Here is the report of the committee: 


[House Report No, 1622, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session] 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R, 13596) providing for the erection of a post 
office and public building at Belding, Mich., haying duly considered 
the same, hereby make report of it to the House, with the unanimous 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The committee has made an investigation of the needs of Belding 
and is fully convinced that the governmental activities there are 
sufficient to warrant favorable action on this bill. The committee 
desires the House to know that it is departing in this instance from 
its policy not to report an individual bill, but to include all such 
propositions in an omnibus bill, for the reason that the author of 
this bill, Representative Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of this session after 24 years of faithfui, 
efficient, and distinguished service, and it is constrained to do this 
because of the high esteem in which he is held by the Members of 
both sides of the Chamber, 
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The committee desires to state further that it is taking similar 
action on a bill of which Representative William W. Rucker is the 
author, whose case is exactly parallel to this one, in that he is retiring 
from Congress at the end of this session after the same length of serv- 
ice—24 years—and who has rendered the same faithful, efficient, and 
distinguished service and who is likewise held in the highest esteem 
by his associates in this body on both sides of the Chamber. 

The committee recommends immediate and favorable action by the 
House on this measure. 


Here is how the Director of the Budget feels about the mat- 
ter of putting buildings that do not deserve them. In a speech 
before the Detroit Chamber of Commerce some time ago Gen- 
eral Lord said in part: 

Any hope for new Federal buildings here—Detroit—must wait until 
Congress adopts a building program, 


The chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, who 
holds the purse strings of the House, has similar views, as I 
will give later in a letter he wrote me when I had a request for 
a public building at Ironwood, in my district. 

Here is a copy of the bill that I introduced for the first time 
on April 12, 1916, and several times since then. I sincerely 
believe that if this bill or one along the same lines became a 
law that we would find deserving towns and cities getting the 
kind of a building to which they are entitled, according to 
postal receipts, population, and prospective growth of the town 
or city. 

A bill (H. R. 14535) requiring all public building bills to be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for investigation and report as to 
whether proposed buildings and sites are needed and the expenditure 
justified, and as to the lowest cost at which buildings found necessary 
may be erected with economy and efficiency. 


Be it enacted, cte., That whenever a bill is introduced for the erec- 
tion of a Federal building, or the purchase of a site therefor, or for 
both such building and site, said bill shall be referred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for investigatian and report. The repert of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall set forth the following specific information: 

First. Population of the municipality, according to the latest Fed- 
eral or State census, wherein such building is proposed to be erected, 
and the population as shown by the next preceding Federal census. 

Second. Total postal receipts of the office of such municipality for 
the preceding year; also the postal receipts for the preceding tenth 
year and the estimated postal reccipts for the tenth succeeding year. 

Third. Total square-foot space at present occupied by the several 
branches of the public service and estimated square-foot area required 
in new building to accommodate the present business and for the 
increase of business during the succeeding 10 years. 

Fourth. Annual rental of building, or buildings, then being used for 
such post-office purposcs and for other branches of the Federal service. 

Fifth. Amount of expenditures for the erection of such new building 
recommended by the Treasury Department. 

Sixth. Approximate annual cost of maintaining such new building, 
the estimated cost of equipment, estimated cost of repairs, depreciation, 
and interest on cost of site and building. 

Seventh. The branches of the Government to be accommodated and 
such other items as may enable him to make a comprehensive report to 
Congress. 

Suc. 2. That in ascertaining the needs of the Government service he 
shall consult such other departments of the Government as require ac- 
commodation in the city or town for which the bill has been introduced, 
and in such cases as he deems it necessary or desirable, shall cause 
examinations of the conditions involved to be made locally and reported 
upon to him by employees especially designated for the purpose. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall lay before Congress 
the result of his investigation, and shall state whether, in his judgment, 
the needs and interests of the Government service require the enact- 
ment of the bill, whether the expense is justified, and also the lowest 
cost at which a building found necessary or advisable may be erected 
consistently with economy and efficiency. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to submit to Congress annually estimates of appropriation for 
the compensation, traveling expenses, and subsistence of such force of 
inspectors as he deems necessary to make the examinations locally as 
authorized in section 2 hereof. 


This bill had the approval of the Treasury Department at 
that time. In fact, they worked with me in drawing up a bill 
that would cover the things we wished to prevent. 

In a report made about that time the Secretary of the 
Treasury said in part: 

I am convinced that the methods pursued by the Congress for the 
past 15 years of providing Federal buildings through so-called omnibus 
building bills have resulted in the construction of many public buildings 
in small towns and localities where they were not needed, and at a 
cost which is clearly unjustified by any actual requirments of the 


communities in which they are erected. The conclusion is irresistible 
that authorizations for public buildings in these small communities 
are too frequently dictated by local reasons and without regard to the 
best interests of the Government. In the past two decades the Con- 
gress has authorized and appropriated approximately $180,000,000 for 
public buildings, and the major part of this great sum has been ex- 
pended on costly structures in small localities, where neither the Gov- 
ernment business nor the convenience of the people justified their con- 
struction; and while the initial cost of these buildings represents a 
large waste of public funds, this is not the worst of it. The most seri- 
ous aspect is this: The annual operation and maintenance of these 
buildings impose on the Treasury a permanent and constantly increas- 
ing burden. There are now more than 1,000 Federal buildings to be 
operated and maintained, and this number is being increased at the 
rate of a new building every fourth day in the year. * * Common 
sense and business judgment would seem to demand that structures for 
the transaction of Government business should be authorized only in 
localities where they are imperatively needed, and that buildings should 
not be erected where no public necessity can be shown. This result 
could be accomplished by divorcing the public-bufldings question from 
all Jocal or political considerations, and authorizing no publie buildings 
until a thorough and intelligent investigation of each proposed building 
or project has been submitted to the Congress, If such reports were 
followed by the introduction and passage of separate measures to cover 
each proposed building project, the abuses and evils of the omnibus-bill 
method would be eradicated. 


Under date of December 12, Mr. Quirt, chairman Ironwood 
Commercial Association, Ironwood, Mich., wrote me stating they 
thought they were entitled to a public building and ought to 
have one. Ironwood is in the same position as Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and many other places that are 
entitled to post offices. They are the victims of the vicious 
system here by which deserving cities can not get that to 
which they are entitled unless their Congressmen will vote 
for a bill carrying appropriations for towns where the building 
is not a necessity, which would be a shameful waste of money. 
Until the system is changed, Detroit, Chicago, and all others 
will have to wait. 

My letter to Mr. Quirt, dated December 15, 1922, expressed 
my views then, my views now, and my views since being a 
Member of the House. 

DECEMEER 15, 1922, 
Mr. Howann A. Quint, 
Chairman Ironwood Commercial Association, 
Ironwood, Mich. 
In re public building at Ironwood. = 

My Dear Mr. QUIRT: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of 
the 12th. 

I beg to inelose herewith copy of speech that I made several years 
ago. You will kindly note that in order to get an item for a place 
like Chicago, New York, etc., the kind of “ pork" items that the Con- 
gressmen from those cities were compelled to vate for, the result was 
that they voted against the bills even if their own city was to be 
benefited, 

This speech expressed my views at that time and now. 

I inclose herewith copy of bill that I introduced then and which 
received favorable comment from papers all oyer the country. I in- 
troduced the bill again last June, 

Under date of October 2, 1922, Hon. John H. Bartlett, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, wrote me in part as follows: 

“The bill which you have introduced appeals to me as being a 
good one, and I trust that the necessary legislation will be en- 
acted.” 

No publie building bill has passed since I have been in Congress, 
The last one that passed carried an item for a publie building at 
Houghton, but, as you know, the building has never been completed 
beeause Congress did not pass a bill allowing them the necessary appro- 
priation. 

When Congress is ready to commence building, buildings authorized 
in 1910, as Houghton, would be taken care of first, we are given to 
understand. 

My personal impression is that no publie building bill will ever pass 
Congress until Congress first passes a bill along the same lines as the 
inclosed. 

We have been given to understand that President Harding will veto 
any “pork barrel” publie building bill. If so, the chances are that it 
will not be reported out of committee. 

If I come home at Christmas, will be glad to come to Ironwood and 
talk the matter over with you. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


W. FRANK James. 


“Upon receipt of my letter, Mr. Quirt, who was also the editor 
of the Ironwood Daily Globe, Ironwood, Mich., wrote a very 
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strong editorial commending my attitude and stating that my 


position was “unassailable.” Mr. Quirt also congratulated me 
for “having saved the National Treasury considerable money 
by his fight against the old-time procedure in building Federal 
buildings.” I agree thoroughly with his views that “ the time 
has come when those communities which need post-office build- 
ings should have them.” There are many men in Congress that 
agree with his views and mine. The only trouble is in having 
the members of the Public Buildings Committee agree with our 
yiews. Such a bill could pass Congress if the committee in 
charge would report out such a bill or one like it. They would 
have the backing of the Treasury Department, the Post Office 
Department, the President, the best papers in the country, large 
and small, public sentiment, and a majority of each House of 
Congress, 

I quote the full editorial herewith, dated December 19, 1922: 


JAMES AND POST OFFICES 


Congressman James in his letter to the committee named to investi- 
gate Ironwood’s prospects for a new post-oflice building makes his 
position on the subject so clear there can be no misunderstanding it. 

It has been known that James has been opposed to “ pork-barrel” 
methods of obtaining Federal buildings; but it was believed here that 
he might consider the present or near future as an opportune time 
for making an effort to obtain something for his district, especially 
where these buildings are badly needed. 

There can be no questioning the fact that JaAmes’s position is unas- 
sailable. He is right, without doubt, but what will “peeve” such 
communities as Ironwood and Houghton is that each needs a Federal 
building and should have it but can not because there 18 no law elim- 
inating the famous congressional “pork barrel.” 

Mr. uns takes the position that there should be created in the 
Treasury Department of the Nation a bureau which will have charge 
of the allotment of buildings to communities. This bureau would 
investigate the need for public buildings where they are sought. If 
the need is sufficient and the town healthy, a building would be rec- 
ommended. Otherwise the request would be rejected, even though 
backed by all the pressure politicians could bring to bear. 

Already James bas introduced such a bill twice in Congress, but it 
has never been enacted. Until it has been, however, it can be seen that 
there will be no post-office building erected. Houghton was granted a 
Federal building in 1910. A sight was purchased and everything set 
in readiness for the building to be erected. This has not yet been 
done nor will it until the James bill or something similar to it is 
passed by Congress, according to the stand taken by Mr. JAMES, 

Far be it from us to advocate pork-barrel” methods, We congrat- 
ulate Mr, James on having saved the National Treasury considerable 
money by his fight against the old-time procedure in building Federal 
buildings, but we believe the time has come when those communities 
which need post-office buildings should have them. We believe Mr. 
JAMES recognizes this fact, too, and no doubt he has well-laid plans 
to push through legislation eliminating the Federal-building “pork 
barrel” and then proceed to the erection of post-office buildings where 
they are urgently needed. 


Upon receipt of Mr. Quirt's first letter I took the matter up 
with Mr. Mappen, chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I quote his letter herewith. I do not agree with his 
statement that buildings ought not to be built in places of less 
than 25,000. I think a city of good postal receipts and good 
prospective growth is entitled to a building, provided they will 
be satisfied with one that agrees with the amount of business 
done and the prospective future growth. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., January 18, 1928. 
Hon, W. Frank JAMES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran FRANK: In reply to your urgent request for action in con- 
nection with the necessity for a public building at Ironwood, Mich., 
let me say that the last public building bill, as yon are aware, passed 
by the Congress was in 1918, Of the buildings then authorized and 
appropriated for there are still 180 which haye not been built, due to the 
difficulty in getting bids within the limit of cost. 

During the war, as everybody knows, the Government refused to 
permit the construction of buildings, even schoolhouses, anywhere in 
the United States, except where such buildings were essential to the 
war needs. At the close of the war, on account of the cessation of 
building during the war period, housing facilities in every section of the 
country had become a great necessity. The people everywhere believed 
the prices would probably go much lower than they were at the close 
of the war, namely, 246 per cent, counting 100 per cent as the basis, 
Prices finally did fall to 166 per cent, and the people throughout the 
country began to build on that basis to meet the very urgent housing 
need. The result is there never has been such a building boom in 
the country, and the prices have gone up to 180 per cent or more, 


Labor costs are abnormally high, from $16 to $25 a day being paid 
for building mechanics, 

It seems to me that it would be unwise for the Government to enter 
into competition with the citizens of the country who are trying to 
build themselves homes, and thereby increase the cost to them, and I 
think the Congress has wisely refrained from passing public building 
bills or entering upon a building program until the housing need of 
the people may be supplied, 

The trouble about public buildings is that under past practice it 
has been impossible to get legislation for a meritorious project without 
adding many projects without merit to the bill, so that if a meritorious 
project, or a number of them, aggregating $5,000,000 were attempted 
the bill would probably when enacted carry ten times that amount be- 
cause of the pressure from Members who think their communities 
clearly entitled to consideration. 

There should be a policy established, if it is possible to establish it, 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury and perhaps the Post- 
master General might pass upon the eligibility, desirability, and im- 
portance of each place where a public building is to be erected. That 
would be an orderly way to proceed, and if such a policy can be in- 
augurated I am in favor of it. 

My own thought always has been, although I do not think many 
people have agreed with me, that we never should erect a building 
for post-office purposes in a town of less than 25,000 people, because a 
building can be rented in such a place much more economically thau 
it can be owned by the Government, for when the Government erects 
a building it invests much more money in it than the building con- 
structed by private capital, and, moreover, every Government building 
must have an engineer and a janitor or two and several other acces- 
sories that do not seem to be necessary in rented buildings. 

I think, however, that after the rush of building to supply the 
need for homes is over the Government should enter upon a building 
program for the public service in places where such buildings are neces- 
sary and justified, and perhaps next year Congress should pass a 
building bill. 1 hope, however, that when such a bill is passed it 
will be for buildings to be erected at points selected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, or any other adminis- 
trative officials who may properly take part in the selection. 

I am heartily in favor of the policy embodied in the bill which 
was introduced by you on June 27 last, which contemplates granting 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to investigate and report 
on the places where buildings are to be erected. Legislation along 
the line of your bill would to a large extent do away with the present 
pork-barrel system of passing publle building bills. 

Sincerely yours, 

MARTIN B, MADDEN. 
THRY DO LOOK SLIM 

Congressman JAMES intimates that Ironwood's chances for a Federal 
building are practically nil in an excerpt taken from the Washing- 
ton Post, in which Representative MADDEN, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, declared that construction of new Federal 
buildipgs throughout the country will have to wait until the housing 
shortage is relieved. 

Representative MaAppen takes the position that when there is a 
housing shortage in the Nation building costs are high. ‘Therefore, 
the time for building, according to Mr. Mappxx, is when housing con- 
ditions are normal and the construction business is slack. 

“My opinion is that the Government should be ready to build 
what is required when the proper time comes, but that Federal 
appropriations should be used to stimulate the business when 
stimulation is necessary,“ said Mr. Mappen. “If there comes 
a slump and men in the building trades are idle, then is the 
time for the Government to build.” 

MAppEN is leading the House opposition against a movement to 
reinstate the “pork barrel,” according to the Washington Post. He 
explained that 130 public buildings already had been authorized and 
the money appropriated, but not spent, due to the high cost of build- 
ing material and of labor. The Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department bas found it impossible to let contracts within the sums 
originally allowed by Congress, Apparently it is a case of wait until 
prices are lower. 

The deadlock in Congress, however, does not help to solve the situa- 
tion in Ironwood and other communities which are in need of a Federal 
building. Ironwood has passed the stage where general delivery, parcel 
post, and the stamp business can be handled through one window. Such 
is the situation which prevails here in the post office, which is 
housed in a room hopelessly inadequate to efficiently care for the 
needs of a city the size of Ironwood. 

If the situation as outlined in the Washington Post holds good, 
then Ironwood, Houghton, and otber cities in Mr. James’s district 
which need Federal buildings must curb their impatience and put up 
with what they have. It isn't pleasant to contemplate, but it must 
be admitted it is far better than to reinstate the “ pork barrel.’ The 
only hope is that the James bill, regulating the construction of Fed- 
eral bulidings, or something akin to the megrnre, can be passed by 
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Congress and signed by the President as speedily as possible. 
torial, Ironwood Globe, January 15, 1923.) 


(Edl- 


A speech I made on January 16, 1917, gives some facts on the 


system used in putting through a “pork barrel” bill. Each 
man could have “his piece of pork” if he would only name it. 
I could have had a promise of a building at any place in my 
district, but, of course, I would be expected to vote for the bill, 
regardless of the fact that about half of the items were not 
legitimate and ought not to be in the bill. 

In my speech I stated in part: 

The following bills have been introduced in the present Congress 
where the receipts are less that $1,000 annually: 


Kentucky 


Bill introduced by— 


Neither of these bills were allowed, 

Tae pis bills bave been introduced where the receipts are less than $3,000 
annually: 

Georgia 
Amount 
Post- 
Town E Š ch office pe ra Bill introduced by— 
receipts | asked f 

Green ville 909 | $2,848.00 $60, 000 | Representative Adamson. 
Dahlonega 829 2,773. 00 50,000 | Representative Tribble. 


Neither of these items is in this bill. 
Kentucky 


Bill introduced by— 


asked for 
Hindman $1, 173. 00 $75, 000 | Representative Langley. 
Saylersvil 1, 161. 00 75, 000 Do. 
c 1, 016. 00 76, 000 Do. 
None of these items are in this bill. 
‘ North Dakota 
Amount 
Post- 
office Seaton Bill introduced by— 
receipts ed for 
$2, 027. 00 $75, (00 | Senator McQumber. 


This item is not in this bill. 


Some of the members of the Public Buildings Committee 
did not like to hear my comments on the bills introduced, and 
tried to prevent me from talking, as per the following: 


Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. James. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KELLEY. Are these towns in the bill? 

Mr. James. I do not say they are all in the bill, but these are bills 
introduced. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to ask the gentleman this; 
Greenville, Ga., is not in this bill. 

Mr. Jauxs. I do not say Greenyille; I said Booneville, Ky. 

Mr. CLank of Florida. Well, it is not—— 

Mr. James. I did not say it was in the bill. 
bills bave been introduced. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against the 
gentleman on the ground that he is net discussing the subject matter 
of the bill. There is no provision for these towns, 

Mr. JAmes. I will say, Mr. Chairman, these are bills gentlemen 
would like to put in if they could. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the whole subject matter of public build- 
ings and grounds is under discussion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Although it may affect the risibilities of the genial 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky is not out of humor, he 
will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, but he merely wanted to see 
orderly procedure. 


I said the following 
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Mr, James. I would like to talk a little while about McKee, Ky., be- 
cause that seems to be the worst pork item introduced at this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. LaANGLax. Suppose the gentleman discusses Hazard, Ky.; that is 
in the bill. 

Mr. Jamus. I belieye that Congress ought to be as careful in spend- 
ing the people’s money as they would their own. 

No business man doing a business of $1,000 a month would think of 
putting up a $60,000 building to carry on his business, as the interest 
would more than equal his net profits, and yet Uncle Sam is doing 
this every year. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garnrr] well expressed the truth 
when he sail some time ago: There are half a dozen places in my 
district where Federal buildings are being erected at a cost to the 
Government far in excess of the actual needs of the communities. 
Take Uvalde, my home town, for instance. We are putting up a post 
office down there at a cost of $60,000 when a $5,000 building would 
be entirely adequate for our needs.” 

One of the worst examples is the bill introduced for a $75,000 post- 
office building at McKee, Ky., with a population of 146. The postal 
receipts amount to only $526 annually, and yet this happy community 
expects to be favored with a gift from the Treasury of the United 
States equal to $500 for every man, woman, and child in McKee. 

As the postal receipts are only $526 annually I was a little curious 
to know what it would cost this Government for a post office in this 
town of 146 people and took the matter up with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the following letter explains itself: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 15, 1916. 


Hon. W. Fnaxk JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : Referring further to your letter of the 
17th ultimo in regard to the pending public-bullding bill, and re- 
questing information relative to the probable cost of maintenance, 
etc., of a Federal building in places similar in size to MeKee, Ky., 
the following data is furnished you: 

The department estimate for a building at a place of this size 
and of similar postal receipts, for post-office purposes only, would 
probably be $25,000 for the building itself and $5,000 for the site. 
It is estimated that to furnish the building would require $3,000 
additional, making a total outlay of $33,000. 

Calculating 3 per cent on this investment, the interest charge 
would be $990, The yearly depreciation of the building and 
furniture, together with the approximate cost of annual repairs, 
would amount to 23 per cent on the amount invested In the 
project, exclusive of cost of site, viz, on $28,000, which would be 
$700, Janitors are not provided for buildings of this size, but 
an employee known as flreman-laborer at $665 per annum, with 
a charwoman at $300 per annum, making a total expenditure for 
this service of $960. The cost of fuel, lights, and other supplies 
is estimated at $960 per annum, 

Very truly yours, 
B. R. Newton, Assistant Secretary. 


You will note that the Treasury Department figures interest at $990 ; 
depreciation on building and furniture at $700 annually; janitor, ete., 


at $960; fuel, lights, etc., at about $900; or a total of $3,550. You 


will also note that the department figures that building would cost 
$25,000, whereas the bill calls for a $75,000 building. If we figure 
interest on an additional $50,000, it would make an additional $1,500 
for interest alone. What business man would think of spending from 
$8,550 to $5,000 per year when his receipts amounted to $526 
annually? 

Sundance, Wyo., with a population of 281 people—only one-half 
of what it was 20 years ago—is asking for a $75,000 building. 

Susanville, Calif., 628 people, wants a $60,000 building. 

Booneville, Ky., 286 people, wants a $75,000 building. 

Saylersville, Ky., 310 people, wants a $75,000 building, 

Franklin, N. C., 379 people, wants a $75,000 building. 

And there are many others in the same class. 

When a business man gets into a bad business venture, he can go 
into bankruptcy, but your Uncle Sam keeps on paying out $3,000 and 
more each year on buildings where the receipts are $526 or less, Indi- 
rectly we are all paying the loss. 

Personally I believe that only towns that need them should get 


‘public buildings, and that the cost of the buildings should depend 


upon the receipts of the office, and the prospective growth of the 
town. 
In making appropriations for public buildings, some attention 
ought to be paid to the postal receipts in a town, and its prospective 
wth. 
agit 1906, Lander, Wyo., was granted $7,500 for a site, and in 1908 
it was granted $115,000 for a building, a total of $122,500. Its 


„ 
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population in 1910 was only 1,812, and its postal receipts in 1913 
were $7,502.86. 

Mr. James. Park City, Utah, had nearly twice the population in 
Its postal receipts were $8,352.76 in 1913, and yet it only 
received $30,000 for building and site. Population in 1910, 3,439. 
Nearly twice the population of Lander, more receipts, and only gets 
about one-fourth as much money. 

In the present bill Tyrone, Pa., asks for $125,000 and receives 
$80,000—$42,500 less than Lander, Wyo., although its population in 
1910 was 7,176, in comparison with the 1,812 of Lander. Its receipts 
this year are $98,485, as compared with about $7,502.86 of Lander. I 
ean not account for this very material cut except for the fact that 
the committee knew that the introducer of the bill [Mr. BAILEY] was 
a pacifist and would not fight for his bill. 

In the present bill Newburgh, N. X., with its population of 27,805. in 
1910, its postal receipts of $91,896, receives the same amount as Nor- 
walk, Conn., with its population of 24,211 in 1910 and its postal 
receipts of $27,246. Each is granted $140,000 in this bil, 

The postal receipts of Eminence, Ky,, Falmouth, Ky., Green River, 
Wyo., Mount Olive, N. C., Rossville, Ga., Huntingdon, Tenn., Clear- 
water, Fla., Hazard, Ky., Lewisburg, W. Va., Norton, Kans., Pittsfield, 
IH., Albertville, Ala., Attala, Ala., Barbourville Ky., combined, amounts 
to $91,528.62, while Newburgh, N. Y., alone has postal receipts of 
$91,896, or $367.38 more than the above 14 towns. The population 
of the 14 towns combined makes 19,234, while Newburgh has 8,571 
more than this, or 27,805. Were Newburgh, N. Y., to be judged by 
the same standards as these 14 towns it would be given $517,350 for 
building and site instead of the $140,000 granted in this bill. The 
above towns, some dead and others dying, are granted $487,000 in 
this bill in addition to $30,350 previously granted for sites, or a 
total of $517,350. 

In 1908 Goldfield, Nev., was awarded $75,000 for building and site. 
At that time the population was about 18,000. In 1910 it was 4,838, 
or a decline of about 13,000. The Treasury Department has not yet 
closed a deal for even a site. 

Although the following places have declined in population in the 
last 10 or 20 years, they have been granted additional money to com- 
plete buildings. The average business man would not make this error. 

Rath, Me., had 10,477 in 1900 and 9,396 in 1910, or a loss of 1,083 
in 10 years, and still it received an additional 810,000. 

Hinton, W. Va., declined from 8,763 in 1900 to 3,656 in 1910, or a 
net loss of 107, and yet it received $15,000 more out of Uncle Sam's 
Treasury. 

Narrangansett Pier, R. I., had 1,523 in 1900 and only 1,250 in 1910, 
or a loss of 273; but this remarkable loss of nearly 30 per cent of its 
population does not prevent it from getting an additional $106,000. 
It might be said in passing that it has 158 less than it had in 1890. 

Park City, Utah, had 3,759 in 1900 and only 3,439—a loss of 320— 
fn 1910, and it also received an additional $10,000 in this bill. 

Findlay, Ohio, declined from 18,553 in 1890 to 17,613 in 1900, and a 
still further decline to 14,858 in 1910—or a net loss of 3,695 In 20 
years—and still it gets an additional $50,000 in this bill. 

Fort Scott, Kans., has about 1,500 less population than it had 20 
years ago, but it bas the good fortune to get an additional $5,000 
im this bil Fort Scott had 11,946 im 1890, 10,322 in 1900, and 10,464 
in 1910. 

Very few business men would think of putting up buildings in towns 
that are on the decline, but Uncle Sam and his servants are far more 


' generous, 


This bill provides for buildings in at least 26 towns that have less 
population than they had in 1890 or 1900. 

Bath, N. Y., had 3.884 in 1910 and 4,994 in 1900, or æ loss of 1,010 
in 10 years, and asks for $75,000 and received $50,000 for building 
and site im this bill. 

Edenton, N. C., had 3,046 in 1900 and only 2,789 in 1910, a net loss 
of 257, but is given the sum of $25,000 in this bill. 

Green River, Wyo., deelined from 1,723 in 1890 to 1,361 in 1900, and 
a still further decline to 1.313 in 1910—a net loss of 410 in 20 years. 
Regardless of the fact that it has lost about 25 per cent ef its popula- 


, tion in 20 years it has the courage to ask for $75,000 for building and 


site. ‘The committee only allows $25,000 in this. bill—$25,000 too 
much, Postal receipts, by the way, are $4,370. 

Holton, Kans., had 2,842 in 1910 and 3,082 in 1900—loss of 240— 
but is allowed $35,000. 

Huntingdon, Tenn., boasted of 1.332 in 1900 and only 1,112 in 
1910—a loss of 220—and it secures, $25,000 in this bill. 


I could have gone on indefinitely and shewn some à little 


better but many far worse. 


About the time that another publie building bill along the 


' same eld lines was being advocated Mr. Byron R. Newton, col- 


lector of the port of New York, but formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the 'Preasury, wrote an article for the National Weekly, 
Colliers. Mr. Newton was one of those with whom I consulted 
before introducing my first bill, and one who worked with me 
in its drafting. 


Í 

In an article entitled They're in the pork barrel again,” 

dated January 20, 1923, Mr. Newton gave a special dispateh 
to the New York Herald, dated December 1, 1922: 


GREAT PORK-BARREL RAID PLANNED DESPITE ADMINISTRATION CHIEFS 
[Special dispatch to the New York Herald] 


New Tonk HERALD BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., December 1. 


“Chairman LANGLEY, Kentucky, of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to-day defied administration lead- 
ers and notified them he would report his omnibus public build- 
ings bill despite their opposition. 

“The pork-barrel raid on the Treasury Mr. LANGLEY ts pre- 
paring will be ‘liberal’ in character, and the bill will provide for 
expenditure of a minimum of $100,000,000, It may reach nearly 
half a billion. 

“Tt has been more than 10 years since a general publie build- 
ings bill has been enacted. In that time two attempts were made, 
both failing because of the World War. 

“Mr. LAxdtar informed Mr. Mondeil, Wyoming, Republican 
floor leader, to-day that a public buildings bill was being pre- 
pared. Mr. Mondell asked him to hold it off. 

The President has told me half a dozen times he is against 
the bill,’ Mr. Mondell said. 

„Well, I am going to report it anyway,“ Mr. LANGLEY re- 
torted. ‘I know how the President feels about the bill, He told 
me not to make the bill too strong.’ 

“* Well, you are not going to report it if I can help it,’ Mr. 
Mondell replied. 

Tou could not keep me from reporting it even if you had 
been reelected for Congress instead of being deféated,’ said Mr. 
LANGLEY. 

“Mr, Laxetsy has addressed a letter to every member of his 
committee regarding his bill. If a majority of the committce 
favors his scheme he will write to every Member of the House, 
Mr. LAxGLEY estimated that 18 of the 20 committee members 
favor his proposal.” 

Congressman LANGLEY, who flings down his pork-barrel challenge, 
once tried to get post offices built in towns too small even to be in the 
Postal Guide or on the map. 

As a sample of what was done, Mr. Newton used the fol- 
lowing: 


While the waste in the purchase of land was enormous, the waste in 
the construction of buildings was even greater. The old practice let 
each Congressman designate the type of building for his district, up to 
the amount of the appropriation, and he usually saw that all the 
money was spent. On my desk I had a paper weight, a small piece of 
gold-plated bronze, taken from a post-office building in Ohio, where, to 
spend the full amount of the appropriation, the bronze grille had been 
plated with gold. I used this in arguing with Congressmen, 


Mr. Newton uses the following as another illustration of the 
rottenness of the system: 


In States that had any marble or ether building stone local pride 
always forced the Congressman to insist that local Federal buildings be 
constructed from such material, usually at an exorbitant figure. When 
we asked for bids on marble for a building in Denver, Celo., the bid 
from a quarry within 20 miles was much higher than the bid for a 
superior grade of Vermont marble delivered at the site. Influential 
statesmen of Colorado insisted that the home quarry be given the 
award, It might have been good politics to do that, but it was good 
government to give the contract to the man who bid on an honest, 
serviceable business basis. 

I received an amusing report from the superintendent after a build- 
ing was finished in some Tennessee mountain town. <A small balance 
remained of the appropriation, and he respectfully suggested that this 
money be used to build a fenee around the new structure. There were 
more hogs than citizens in the town, and he feared the hogs might 
stray into the building and root up a costly mosaic floor! In the 
“pork barrel” bill which Congress tried to put through in 1915 build- 
ing sites were authorized in Kentucky towns so small and obscure that 
we could not locate them either on the map or in the Postal Guide. 
These were in the control of Congressman LANGLEY, who is now press- 
ing the heralded new perk” hill of 1923 in the House. 


The closing paragraph of the article of Mr. Newten, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, deseribes the situation ac- 
curately, and expresses the situation the way those of us here 
who have been fighting spending of money on wasteful things 
have found them: 

In public office one quickly discovers that the population of the 
country seems of two distinct sorts: 

The great majority of ordinary citizens who fecl that they ought to 
support and help their Government, aud the small minority of profes 
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Blonal politicians and political profiteers who feel that their Government 
ought to support and help them. 

The great majority is right, but it is busy, remote, unappreciative, 
and does not usually reward or support the man who is striving to give 
honest public service. The minority, the politicians who play the 
game, are observant, alert, and always on the job. They are ready to 
cooperate with and reward those who work with them, and to eliminate 
from public life those who do not. That is the risk every man must 
face who determines to be on the square in public office. 


No “man back home” wants to see money squandered on 
towns that are not deserving in order that his town shall get 
what it should get. They know that deficits have to be met by 
additional taxation, and that he has to pay his share of addi- 
tional taxation. In these days of heavy taxes and heavy expenses 
and high cost of living each man is looking for less taxes, not 
more taxes, 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr, Tucker, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Jost, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr, Perry, for two days, on account of death of family 
relative, 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow we have 
in order the agricultural relief bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 30, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

536. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation for the payment of claims for damages 
to and loss of property, personal injuries, and for other pur- 
poses incident to the operation of the Army; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

37. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, amounting to $513,511.13, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, amounting to $559,600; in all, $1,073,111.13; also a 
draft of proposed legislation making the appropriation for the 
embassy building in London, England, available until June. 30, 
1925 (H. Doc. No. 840); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

538. A communication from the President of the United States, 


transmitting two communications from the Acting Secretary, 


of Commerce, submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum 
of $1,712.15 to pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property which he has adjusted and which require an 
appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 841) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 73. A joint 
resolution providing for the appointment of a commission for 
the purpose of erecting in Potomac Park, in the District of 
Columbia, a memorial to those members of the armed forces 
of the United States from the District of Columbia who served 
in the Great War; without amendment (Rept. No. 897). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9343. 
A bill authorizing the adjudication of claims of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota; with an amendment (Rept. No. 898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8683. A 
bill providing for the holding of the United States district 
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court at Okmulgee, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 899). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9345. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Vanderburgh County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 900). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R, 8372. A 
bill to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal or disbursing 
agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed outside of 
Washington; with an amendment (Rept. No. 904). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8997. A bill 
for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Guenther, mother of the late Gordon 
Guenther, ensign United States Naval Air Corps; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 901). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
6824. A bill for the relief of Joseph A, Choate; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 903). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1656) granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to the La Plata River compact; Committee on the Ju- 
diciary discharged, and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

A bill (H. R. 2768) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
A. Green; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9372) granting a pension to Thomas M. Frazier; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (A. R. 9583) relating to the 
use or disposal of vessels or vehicles forfeited to the United 
States for violation of the custom laws or the national prohibi- 
tion act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9534) to provide for the 
creation, organization, administration, and maintenance of a 
naval reserve and a Marine Corps reserve; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, z 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 9535) authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty for damage caused by 
and salvage services rendered to public vessels belonging to the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BERGER; A bill (H. R. 9536) to repeal the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and to provide for the social ownership and 
operation of certain industries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9537) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to transfer to the city of Port Huron, 
Mich., a portion of the Fort Gratiot Lighthouse Reservation, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 9538) to authorize mothers 
of deceased World War veterans buried in Europe to visit the 
graves of their sons at the expense of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS; A bill (H. R. 9539) amending the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R.9540) to authorize the pur- 
chase by the city of Norfolk, Va., of the bridge across Boush 
Creek and approaches thereto; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SULLIVAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 273) to 
repeal the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
274) directing the President to decrease the tariff rates on 
farm implements and farm essentials; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. SINCLAIR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 275) author- 
izing the President to call an international conference of rep- 
resentatives of agricultural and farmers’ organizations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 9541) granting a pension 
to Ellen Buckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 9542) for the relief of 
Kenneth A. Rotharmel; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9543) granting 
an increase of pension to Edwin M. Brainard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 9544) granting a pen- 
ae to Magdelana Wilber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9545) granting a pen- 
sion to Annie Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 9546) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Shauck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 9547) granting a pension to 
Effie Overson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9548) for the relief 
of John Maika; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 9549) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Zinn; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 9550) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Ann Roush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 9551) granting a pension 
to Jane E. Burwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9552) granting a pension to 
Walter Wingfield Hale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 9553) to authorize the 
appointment of Thomas James Camp as a major of Infantry, 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9554) granting a pen- 
sion to Edith M. Wyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9555) for the 
relief of Onie M. Portis; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9556) for the relief of 
Charles H. Niehaus, sculptor, fer losses in connection with 
Francis Scott Key memorial at Baltimore, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9557) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Manges; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING; A bill (H. R. 9558) granting a pension to 
David B. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2942. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of national 
chairman, railroad committee, C. P. A., favoring legislation that 
will eliminate surcharge on Pullman sleepers and chair cars; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2943. Also (by request), petition of members and officers of 
the Winsor Township Farmers’ Club, Clearwater County, Minn., 
favoring the McNary-Hangen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2944. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Richland (III.) 
County Farm Bureau; the Illinois Drain Tile Manufacturers’ 
Association; the Streator (III.) Drain Tile Co.,; John Maland 
and Jesse Anderson, of Leland, III.; E. F. Derwent, of Durand, 
III.; P. Byron Thomas, of Rockford, III.; and the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, ali favoring the passage of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2045. Also, petitions of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
and sundry citizens of Illinois, protesting against the enact- 
ment of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2046. Alss, petitions of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Streator (III.) Chapter, No. 12; Rockford (III.) Chapter; and 
Illinois Division, Rockford (III.) Rotary Club, and sundry citi- 
zens, favoring the upper Mississippi River wild life and fish 
refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2947. Also, petitions of the Winnebago County (III.) Rural 
Carriers’ Association; the registry employees of the Chicago 


post office; the stamping section (mailing division) and night 
set (city division), Chicago post office; post-office supervisors 
and sixth division office clerks, Railway Mail Service; and 
sundry other post-office employees, praying for passage of the 
oh pay bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

a 

2948. Also, petitions of the La Salle County (In.) Farm Bu- 
reau and sundry citizens of Illinois, protesting against any in- 
crease in parcel-post or fourth-class postage rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2949. Also, petition of 87 citizens of Genoa, III., favoring the 
bill (H. R. 188) for the deportation of undesirable aliens; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2950. Also, petition of the International Brotherhood of Blec- 
trical Workers, Local Union No, 76, Chicago, III., favoring the 
Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2951, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass., recommending approval of exten- 
sion of Air Mail Service, Boston to San Francisco, as provided 
for in the Dallinger bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

2952. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Affidavits to accompany House 
bill 9528, granting a pension to Clara E. Seaton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2953. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of City Council of the City 
of Chicago, urging increase in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2954. Also, petition of City Council of the City of Chicago, 
urging erection of a new post office; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

2955. Also, petition of the Illinois Association of Real Estate 
Boards, urging the passage of legislation to permit the with- 
drawal of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second from Lake 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, May 30, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Dr. Joseph Dawson, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for Thy goodness to us 
as a nation. We praise Thee for the men whom Thou hast 
raised up to govern, to rule, and to direct us. We thank Thee 
for the great principles that have been embodied in our Nation 
that are still carried out, and we pray that Thou would bless 
the men who are guiding our Nation at this time. May every- 
thing be done to Thy honor and to Thy glory. Bless, we pray 
Thee, those who are visiting our city. May no accident befall 
them, but may they carry with them those thoughts and im- 
pressions that will make for the good of our country. We ask 
it in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, it has been the 
custom for the Congress to adjourn for Memorial Day. That 
custom has not always been followed because the business of 
the Congress made it necessary not to do so. Such a condition 
confronts us to-day. I think, however, that we should recognize 
the day with proper spirit, and I know of no one who can more 
properly be chosen to express the feelings of the House and the 
country on this day than the gentleman from Ohio, General 
SHERWOOD. [Applause,] I ask unanimous consent that General 
Surrwoop may have permission to address the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to join the gentle- 
man heartily in the request. y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] be 
permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House 
[applause], I certainly am very much surprised and gratified 
at the same time in being called upon to address the House 
on this sacred Memorial Day. Nothing new can be said about 
that war. History has said its last word. I am going to say 
something that is new about the war, and that is the peculiari- 
ties of the war. It was the only war in all history where 
the men behind the guns on both sides, on the Union and Con- 
federate sides, sang songs of their own composition. It was not 
true of any war ever fought before or since in the history of the 
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world. Another peculiarity is this, that ‘those war songs, over 
150 of them, which were sung on the march, around the bivouac 
fires, at night and on the battle fields, were written and sung 
by soldiers who were unknown ‘as poets before the war. [Ap- 
plause.] And none of the great antebellum poets of the North 
or the South wrote any of those great war songs. The first 
song that was ever sung in the camps of an ‘army since civiliza- 


tion was eyolved out of the dead centuries was “ John Brown’s | 
body lies a-moldering in the grave.“ How many of this dis- 
tinguished body of statesmen know who wrote that song? It 


was written by Col. Fletcher Webster of the Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment in camp at Boston Harbor in 1861. He was 
the son of Daniel Webster, known as the great constitutional 
lawyer of his time. Who first sang that song in the war camps? 
It was sung by the famous. Hutchinson family of New Hamp- 
shire in the camps of the Army of the Potomac. I heard that 
famous family sing the songs of emancipation in 1849. I re- 
member old John Hutchinson, who sang “John Brown’s body » 
in the Army of the Potomac, sing the songs of emancipation in 
1849. The first song written on the other siđe, the Confederate 
side, was written by James R. Randall, of Maryland, who was 
a tutor in a Louisiana college. It ranks as one of the greatest 
dramatic poems of the war, Maryland, My Maryland. 

The most pathetic and plaintive of all the war songs sung on 
both sides during the Civil War was Tenting Tonight on the 
Old Camp Ground. [Applause.] That song was written by Ar- 
thur Kittridge, of the Second New Hampshire Infantry, of 
Reeds Ferry, N. H. He was returning to the old camp along 
the marshes of the Chickahominy River of Virginia. It was a 
chilly November night and raining, the commissary had not 
come up, and young Kittridge, a private-soldier and musician, 
was homesick. He had a letter from his girl that night, and 
of all the homesickness the worst in the world is the homesick- 
ness of a homesick soldier whe yearns to get back home and 
see his girl. [Applause] He sat around the bivouac fire and 
on a piece of brown paper wrote that immortal song. He 
sang it to his own music for 50 years after the war. 

Somebody's Darling was another of those pathetic songs 
sung all over the North and all over the South, written by 
Maria Lacosta, of Virginia. 
Vacant Chair, written by George F. Root, of Chicago. The 


boy had volunteered and left his family. He was their only 


voy. He was at the front. The family gathered around the 

table at night for family prayers. ‘There was one vacant chair, 

ind this song perpetuated that patriotic story. 
I remember a couplet: 


We shall meet, but we shall miss him; 
There will be one vacant chair; 

‘We shall linger to caress him, 
While we breathe our evening prayer. 


[Applause.] 
The greatest dramatic poem of the South was written by 
Father Ryan, the chaplain of a Mobile (Ala.) regiment, who 
was captured at Fort Sanders in the charge on Fort Sanders 


in east Tennessee. He wrote The Conguered* Banner, the 


last sad requiem of the Confederacy. It was written with a 
pencil in a hospital at Knoxville, Tenn., in a single hour. 

To-day is Memorial Day. I have seen many Memorial Days 
since the war. There are only a few of the old comrades left, 
scattered here and there. I am the last leaf” upon the tree 
in the spring, as Oliver Wendell Holmes remarked. I believe 
I am the oldest living general of the war. [Applause.] 

How rapidly we are all passing! And I make this remark 
to-day, that in all the 60 years that have elapsed since the 
war there has not been one great dramatic poem written— 
one lyric—to equal the soldiers’ songs written during that war— 
not one of high moral import. We are living in a utilitarian 
age, and the spirit that inspired that great epoch appears to 
have passed away. We now have Yes, We Have No Bananas 
[applause]; Take Us to the Land of Jazz; Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here—songs of that vulgar type. Let us hope and 
pray that in some near-by day some prescient genius will arise 
and sing the songs of that great crisis of the Republic linking 
Gettysburg with Chickamauga, Nashville with Franklin, in one 
grand epic. [Prolonged applause, the Members rising.] 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Clerk will report it. 


Another plaintive song was The | 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9559) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
‘certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, on a former oecasion I made 
some remarks in this House which were not printed in the 
Recorp, and I now ask unanimous consent to have such re- 
marks printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. I addressed the House on May 30, 1919, but 
failed to return to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk my remarks, 
which had been sent to me for correction. Under permission 
given to me to-day I now submit my remarks for printing in the 
RECORD: 

SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE M. YOUNG DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE 
MAY 30, 1919 e 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I am sure it has been a great 
privilege to listen to the splendid addresses which have been 
delivered here this afternoon. 

A few minutes ago the gentleman fram New York [Mr. 
Platt] was telling something of the occurrences of 1914-15, 
and it came to my mind that I walked along Pennsylvania 
Avenue with him in 1915 and in private conversation with him 
then heard practically the same speech that he delivered here 
to-day, which shows that he is at least consistent. I remem- 
ber that he introduced what you might call the first war reso- 
Intion—the armed-ship resolution—which if it had been 
adopted would have put our country into a naval war with 
Germany and Austria. 

Last year I had the privilege of visiting France and Italy 
with a number of Members of this House. When we stepped 
off the boat at Bordeaux we found great excitement, because 
the third great German drive had just begun; and the first 
thing we were told was that it would be impossible for us to 
get to Paris, that the civilians were leaving that city in great 
numbers; and we learned afterwards that about 1,000,000 civil- 
ians had left Paris at that time in expectation that the third 
and last drive would bring the Germans either into Paris or 
go close to it that they could blow it off the map with their 


big guns. 

You will recall that the first great German drive of 1915 
began on March 21, whe nthey struck at the British in the 
direction of Amiens. Russia had collapsed and shortly before 
this very great numbers of German troops had been released, 
and the German Army, very greatly augmented in numbers, 
struck the British and moved forward a distance of several 
miles with apparent ease. 

The British, who were greatly outnumbered, at one time were 

threatened with disaster, but that drive was finally stopped. 
About six weeks later—on May 27—the second great drive be- 
gan against the French. The Germans were still in great num- 
bers. ‘They outnumbered the British, the French, and the 
Americans who were there at that time. They began their 
second drive with the same success that they had had in the 
first drive. The first day they went a distance of 7 miles; the 
second day they pressed forward 31 miles. The next day they 
went forward 5 miles; and so it went till they got to Chateau- 
Thierry, a distance of 30 miles, along a front about 40 miles 
wide. 

Then came the third great drive, called by the Germans 
“friedenstrum,” meaning the storm of peace, the offensive which 
was to give them victory and peace. Now, it was natural that 
there should be very great excitement in Paris when it was 
known that the third drive was imminent, and when the word 
came that the drive had begun there was a tremendous outpour- 
ing from the city, and a feverish feeling upon the part of the 
people was reflected throughout the entire country. 

There is a notion throughout our country that our Army did 
not participate in any large way until after all of these drives 
were completed, and that they got in farther east later in the 
campaign. As a matter of fact, there were 60,000 American 
soldiers who took part in resisting the second drive. They 
came in at the end, but they came in in time to halt the Ger 
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mans, and I think it is fair to say that at the time of the sec- 
ond drive the American Army saved Paris [applause], because 
there was apparently nothing else which could halt the onward 
march of the Germans at that time. 

By the time of the third drive we had gotten more soldiers 
into the trenches—about 150,000—and it brought the Germans 
no nearer to Paris. In fact, after the mighty collision between 
the opposing forces the Germans were steadily pressed back 
until the armistice was signed. I have gone through the Library 
files of the daily papers which were printed during the time 
these events occurred to see what news came to the American 
people. There was no reference at all in the newspapers in 
telling about the second drive to the fighting done by the Ameri- 
cans until it was all over, and then it was only in a fragmentary 
way. Some day we will be able to get the history of this war 
as it happened from day to day. I do not blame anybody for 
not letting us have the news at the time, because it was known 
that every newspaper dispatch that got into Switzerland or any 
of those countries next to Germany that in any way disclosed 
the location or movement of froops was used by the secret 
service there to the advantage of Germany. I do not think 
there was any effort on the part of France or Great Britain to 
deprive us of any of the glory of the victories won by us. The 
only reason that sometimes very meager reports came to us as 
to glorious feats performed by our armies was that if the 
information had been allowed to go out through the dispatches 
it would nae gotten to the enemy. 

A few days after I got home Major Liggett, a Civil War 
veteran, having heard that I had seen his sons in France, 
called at my office, and after we had talked over the events of 
the war, he said, “Mr. Youne, I hope our boys will march into 
Berlin.” Said I, “Major, our boys have done a bigger thing 
than that already. They have stopped the Germans from 
marching into Paris.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the World War was humanity’s battle for hu- 
manity, in order that human liberty might be preserved, that 
universal freedom might be advanced, that the democracy of 
the world might be safeguarded, that Christianity might sur- 
vive, and that the world’s last and best civilization should not 
break down. To have had a part in the campaign of the great 
American army of democracy was “honor enough for mortal.” 

In a little book written recently by Grace S. Richmond she 
says, “Man is immortal until his work is done.” To those 
of us who took the great responsibility of voting for war it is 
a comfort to feel that the great work of every boy whose life 
was cut off had been done. If the work of Jesus was completed 
when in early manhood he died on the cross, we can well believe 
that the work of these splendid young men was done when they 
made the supreme sacrifice on the field of battle. 

The following lines were written as a protest against “I 
didn't raise my boy to be a soldier,” by James D. Hughes, super- 
intendent of education, Toronto, Canada, who gave a son to 
the cause, who lies somewhere in France: 


HIS SOLDIER SON 
God gave my son in trust to me; 
Christ died for him, and he should be 
A man for Christ. He is his own, 
And God's and man's; not mine alone, 
He was not mine to “ give.” He gave 
Himself that he might help to save 
All that a Christian should revere, 
All that enlightened men hold dear. 
“To feed the guns!" Oh, torpid soul! 
Awake, and see life as a whole. 
When freedom, honor, justice, right, 
Were threatened by the despot's might, 
With heart aflame and soul aflight, 
He bravely went for God to fight 
Against base savages whose pride 
The laws of God and man defied ; 
Who slew the mother and her child; 
Who maidens pure and sweet defiled. 
He did not go to “ feed the guns”; 
He went to save from ruthless Huns 
His home and country, and to be 
A guardian of democracy. 
“What if he does not come“ you say; 
Ah, well! My sky would be more gray, 
But through the clouds the sun would shine 
And vistal memories be mine. 
God's test of manhood is, I know, 
Not “ will he come?" but “did he go?“ 
My son well knew that he might die; 
And yet he went, with purpose high, 
To fight for peace and overthrow 


The plans of God's relentless foe, 

He dreaded not the battle field; 

He went to make fierce vandals yield. 
If he comes not again to me, 

I shall be sad; but not that he 

Went like a man—a hero true— 

His part unselfishly to do. 

My heart will feel exultant pride 
That for humanity he died. 
Forgotten graye!" This selfish plea 
Awakes no deep response in me, 

For, though his graye I may not see, 
My boy will ne'er forgotten be; 

My real son can never die; 

Tis but his body that may lie 

In foreign land; and I shall keep 
Remembrance fond, forever deep, 
Because of triumph that he won. 

It matters not where anyone 

May lie and sleep when work is done, 
it matters not where some men live; 
If my dear son his life must give, 
Hosannas I will sing for him, 

Ben though my eyes with tears be dim, 
And when the war is over, when 

His gallant comrades come again, 

TH cheer them as they're marching by, 
Rejoicing that they did not die. 

And when his vacant place I see 

My heart will bound with joy that he 
Was mine so long—my fair young son— 
And cheer for him, whose work is done. 


[Applause.1 


CLAIMS OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS 


Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


MINORITY REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority members of our committee may be permitted 
to file a minority report on the bill (H. R. 8856) to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and 
form a government for the Philippine Islands and to provide 
for the future political status of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the views of the minority may be presented. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 7041. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7041), entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries. while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916,” having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: On page 2, line 13, after the word “ States,” strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, however, That if the Comptroller General upon inspec- 
tion of the record of any claim in the office of the commission 
is.of opinion and so finds that such claim is not supported by 
competent evidence and the commission disagrees therewith, 
the matter in dispute shall be subject to review by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia whose decision on the 
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question of competent evidence to support the claim shall be 
final and binding on the Comptroller General and the commis- 
sion. Either party to the dispute may bring the question into 
said court by filing a petition and said court shall compel the 
other party by subpena or otherwise to appear, answer, and 
submit to the decision of the court”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


M. SHORTRIDGE, 
SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
T. H. CARAWAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The committee of conference on the part of the House agrees 
to the Senate amendment because of the urgency with which 
it was supported upon the ground that it was well to have 
some supervisory power over the findings of the commission. 
At the same time the Senate conceded such safeguards to their 
amendment as would prevent any deadlock, such as that which 
now exists with reference to the operations of the commission. 
It is provided by the amendment on the part of the House that 
a court decision may be secured whenever the Comptroller 
General and the commission remain at variance with regard 
to any claim, and it has been thought by the conferees that this 
would goyern the matter successfully for the future and pre- 
vent the continuance of a conflict between the commission and 
the Comptroller General to the detriment of the beneficiaries. 

Gero. S. GRAHAM, 

L. C. DYFR, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the report on the ground that the conferees have ex- 
ceeded their authority. There was only one amendment to the 
bill by the Senate, and that was the insertion of three or four 
words. It was the insertion on page 2, line 8, of the words, “Te 
supported by competent evidence.” That is the only matter that 
is in disagreement. ‘The action of the conferees is to accept 
that amendment as written, but to insert elsewhere in the bill 
the amendment that has been read by the Clerk. Secondly, the 
amendment that has been read by the Clerk, if it had been 
inserted in connection with or as a part of the amendment that 
was in disagreement, would have been outside their jurisdiction, 
for the reason that it provides for an appeal to the courts. 

There was nothing in dispute in cenference which involved 
any question of participation by the courts in these disputes, so 
that the amendment itself was not germane to the Senate 
amendment or to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Missouri. . 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the Senate put 
in the words “if supported by competent evidence,” meaning 
that the decision of the commission should be final if it were 
actually supported by competent evidence. The conferees put 
in the provision which has been read by the Clerk and which 
provides that if there is a dispute between the comptroller and 
the commission as to what is competent evidence, that matter 
may be submitted by either party to the court of appeals for 
a decision upon that point, That is the only question, and it 
surely and certainly is within the authority of the managers, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man—leaving aside that point—on the point that it is an ex- 
tension of language which has already been agreed on by both 
Houses. As the Chair understands, this does not amend the 
Senate amendment but inserts an amendment at a different 
‘place. 

Mr. DYER. It is a limitation upon the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That may be the effect, but it is not 
actually the fact. 

Mr. DYER. It is undoubtedly so, Mr. Speaker, because if it 
should be left as the Senate amended it, it would then be a 
question of who should decide what is competent evidence. We 
provide that in case there is a question as to what is competent 
evidence, then it shall be submitted by either party to some 
one, which, in this instance, is the court of appeals. There is 
no question but what that is fully and completely within the 
authority of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Senate 
inserted an amendment of a few words. In conference that 
amendment was accepted, but an additional provision was in- 


serted, not as an amendment to the Senate amendment but as 
an amendment to the original text several lines below. Whether 
it is germane or not, and whatever might be the Chair's original 
opinion if there were no precedents, the Chair thinks the prece- 
dents abundantly establish the fact that conferees are very 
closely limited and that they must not add anything to words 
which have already been agreed upon by both Houses. Ta this 
case, it seems perfectly clear to the Chair, the amendment is 
put in at a different place and affects language not connected 
with the Senate amendment. It is put in at a place which is 
different, and therefore changes the language which has already 
been agreed upon by both Houses. ; 

Mr. VAILE. I do not think the Speaker is quite accurate 
in saying that this language has been agreed upon by both 
Houses. The Senate put in an amendment which has not been 
agreed upon by both Houses. 

The SPEAKER. No; but the language where this amendment 
is inserted had been agreed upon by both Houses. 

Mr. VAILE. But the amendment which is now inserted has 
the effect of limiting the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That may be, but, as the Chair has stated, 
if it were an original question the Chair might consider that 
phase of it, but it has been settled by several decisions that an 
amendment must amend the language that is inserted. There- 
fore the Chair feels obliged to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will permit, I move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be better to insist and go back to conference? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am in entire sympathy with the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, there may be some who 
are not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a question for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri would be en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I understand that, 

The SPHAKER. ‘The gentieman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur by adding the 
provision which the conferees have agreed upon. 

The SPEAKER. By adding it to the Senate amendment? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion made by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not absolutely certain of my 
ground, but it occurs to me that under the circumstances this 
must go back to conference. 

The SPEAKER. No. The raising of a point of order against 
a conference report practically ends the conference, and ends 
the jurisdiction of the conferees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the bill is not before us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it only the conference report that 
is before us. f 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. - ‘ 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is that true when the Senate 
has not yet acted upon it? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, the point exactly that is raised 
here was raised in connection with the agricultural bill that 
had the emergency rent act on it six years ago, and the con- 
ference report was held out of order on a point of order, 
because I definitely remember having made it, and it was 
necessary in that case to go back to conference. That was the 
procedure at that time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
does not think it necessary to go to conference. The con- 
ference report has been disagreed to. "Therefore, the bill with 
the Senate amendment came up in the House. The House can 
send it back to conference or can act directly on the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill had to be with the papers and is 
before the House. I make a point of order against the motion 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dreg moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment with 
the following amendment: At the end of the matter inserted by the 
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Senate amendment add: “ Provided however, That if the Comptroller 
General. upon inspection of the record of any claim in the office of the 
commission is of opinion and so finds that such claim is not supported 
by competent evidence and the commission disagrees therewith, the 
matter in dispute shall be subject to review by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia whose decision on the question of com- 
petent evidence to support the claim shall be final and binding on the 
Comptroller General and the commission, Either party to the dispute 
may bring the question into said court by filing a petition, and said 
court shall compel the other party by subpena or otherwise to appear, 
answer, and submit to the decision of the court.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that, the same point of order that was formerly made. 
It is the same language, and my contention is, first, that the 
House at this stage of the proceedings has no greater authority 
than the conferees with reference to matter that is in disagree- 
ment between the two bodies and that the language having been 
agreed upon by both bodies, at that part of the bill where the 
amendment is proposed to be inserted, new language at that 
point can not be taken up now; and second, of course I renew 
the point further that the amendment is not germane to the bill 
or to the amendment that is in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest, to save the time 
of the House, that this matter be deferred so that the Chair 
may have an opportunity to examine the bill and decide 
whether it is germane or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with that, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like this one further minute so that the Speaker may 
have the situation before him. The existing law gives full 
authority to the comptroller to pass upon the legality of pro- 
posed expenditures. ‘There came a controversy between the 
comptroller and the compensation commission as to certain 
payments. The bill as passed the House proposed to give 
much fuller authority to the compensation commission than it 
previously had. It meant to take from the comptroller review 
of certain decisions by the commission. The Senate inserted 
the words that the decision of the compensation commission, 
“if supported by competent evidence,“ in that event should not 
be subject to review by any other administrative or accounting 
officer, employee, or agent of the United States; that is to say 
that, “if supported by competent evidence,” the decision could 
not be reviewed by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. The further amendment 
that the gentleman from Missouri is presenting brings in en- 
tirely a new proposition; that is to say, it proposed that if a 
decision is made by the commission and that decision is not 
supported by competent evidence, in that case the review shall 
not be by the Comptroller General but shall be by a court. 
In other words, for the first time it is proposed to provide for 
a review by a court instead of by the Comptroller General. 
It is the first big step in breaking down the independent review 
by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
regular order. The Speaker has requested, and I think very 
properly, that the matter be deferred. 

Mr. DYER. I do not think that the statement of the gentle- 
man from Michigan should go into the Recoxp, unfair as it is, 
without an opportunity to reply to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think the Speaker has a perfect right to 
receive such argument as he wishes before taking the matter 
under consideration. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would prefer, simply to save 
time, that this should be deferred. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not like to in- 
sist, but if I may have a minute and a half 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought we would save time by 
discussing this outside of the House, but if the gentleman 
insists—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No, sir; I do not insist, but I 
am a member of the Judiciary Committee—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman for a 
minute and a half. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it will be observed 
from an examination of the bill that the amendment offered by 
the Senate provides that the matter shall not be subject to 
review if it is supported by competent evidence. That is an 
addition made by the Senate. The Chair will observe upon an 
examination of the conference report that the only thing dealt 
with in the addition criticized is to provide a tribunal where 
the one question as to whether or not the evidence is admis- 
sible is to be dealt with. This is perfectly germane, because 
the Senate amendment provided no tribunal where the question 
could be examined, and the added words in the conference re- 


port simply provide a tribunal where that one question alone 
can be acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take the question under 
consideration. 


LEGISLATION BEFORE CONGRESS 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on legislation before 
Congress, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on legislation 
before Congress, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of the House of Representatives granted to extend my re- 
marks I insert a compilation of my record upon some of the 
legislation of major importance that has been submitted to 
Congress for its consideration, which is as follows: 

I voted against the settlement made with Great Britain 
whereby the payment of the indebedness due the United States 
of over $4,000,000,000 was postponed for 62 years and the 
rate of interest reduced from 44 per cent to 3 per cent. This 
debt was for money loaned Great Britain by the United States, 
for which the latter held a written obligation to pay the same 
with 43 per cent interest thereon. Notwithstanding the debt 
was due, the payment of it was postponed for 62 years, and 
the rate of interest reduced from 44 to 3 per cent per annum, 
which, in my judgment, was unjust to the taxpayers of the 
country. 

I believe I am the first officeholder in Georgia who sounded 
the alarm against the efforts to bring about a cancellation of 
the $11,000,000,000 indebtedness due us by the European na- 
tions to which I am still unalterably opposed. 

Voted against the Esch-Cummings biil, under the operation 
of which passenger and freight rates were increased to such a 
point as to become oppressive. 

I signed the petition to bring out of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, to be considered in the House, House bill 5427, the 
purpose of which is to reduce freight and passenger rates. 

Voted to bring out of the committee to be considered by 
the House, the Barkley-Howell bill, which had for its pur- 
pose the repeal of one of the objectionable features of the 
Esch-Cummins bill, which many think would be the entering 
wedge for legislation providing for reduction of freight and 
passenger rates. : 

Introduced a bill repealing all laws now in force which 
deprive the several States of the United States of the right 
to fix freight and passenger rates within the territorial lim- 
its of the State. I could not get a hearing upon this bill by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Voted against the Fordney tariff bill, which increased the 
eost of everything one has to buy, whether luxuries or the 
necessities of life, and which taxes everything from the 
clothes of the infant in its mother’s arms to the robes which 
shroud the dead. 

Voted against the Cape Cod resolution, which provides that 
the Government shall take over the Cape Cod Canal Corpora- 
tion, a corporation alleged to be bankrupt and owned by J. P, 
Morgan, the passage of which will result in a loss to the Goy- 
ernment of over $11,000,000. 

Voted against the bill canceling the $6,000,000 indebtedness 
due by China to the United States. This debt grew out of the 
Roxer rebellion in 1900, which was organized for the purpose 
of killing every foreigner, including every Christian, and 
destroying their temples of worship. It is an established his- 
torical fact that this rebellion was not only approved but 
supported by the Chinese Government, and yet this debt is to 
be canceled when China acknowledges she owes the debt, re- 
gards it as an honest debt, and has not even asked that it be 
canceled. 

Voted against the joint resolution giving Germany $10,000,000. 

Voted against the child-labor amendment. 

I did vote against the McNary-Haugen bill, the same being 
a farm-product price-fixing proposition, including cotton, in- 
augurated by western Republicans. The ratio price for cotton 
under the terms of this bill would only be 18 cents per pound. 
After much difficulty cotton was eliminated from it. 

Voted for the immigration bill, which excludes all undesirable 
immigrants, including the Japanese. The passage of this bill 
deeply wounded the Japanese pride, it being part of their re- 
ligion that they are a superior race to our people. The situation 
at present is more or less serious. 

Voted for the prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 
Voted for the law to enforce this amendment, and all laws there- 
after submitted for its enforcement. There arc now pending at 
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least fifty-odd bills to modify the prohibition law and one to re- 
peal it, all of which I shall vote against, keeping in line with the 
record of my whole public life of voting the prohibition ticket, 
whether municipal, county, State, or Federal. 

Voted for the bill authorizing Army equipments of the value 
of $20,000,000 to be turned over to the Agricultural Department 
for distribution among the States to assist in. the construction 
of public roads. 

Voted for the bill authorizing the Government to accept Henry 
Ford’s proposition regarding Muscle Shoals, 

Voted against the Mellon tax plan which was finally defeated 
in the House and the Senate, in favor of the Garner plan, under 
which 25 per cent tax reduction is made upon all incomes above 
$10,000 and 50 per cent reduction is made on all incomes less 
than $10,000, both providing for a refund to taxpayers of one- 
fourth of their taxes for the year 1923. Under the Mellon bill 
only 62 persons in the State of Georgia would be benefited, 
whereas under the Garner bill 66,700 people will be benefited. 

Under the bill as enacted, these reductions can be made out 
of the present surplus of $347,000,000 in the Treasury, includ- 
ing taking care of the bonus proposition, without levying any 
additional tax. 

Voted for the bonus bill three different times, and voted to 
override the veto of the Presidents two times, having made a 
speech upon the subject in the Sixty-seventh Congress. I com- 
mitted myself to the bonus and my services generally to the 
ex-service men, able and disabled, during the war, and if in 
carrying out my promise to and keeping faith with these boys 
and their families I made a mistake, I erred on the side of 
those who were required to lay down all the duties and pleas- 
ures of life and leave their loved ones to follow their country’s 
flag and to fight their country's battles. 

Voted against the Dyer antilynching bill in the last Congress, 
and will vote against it again, as the same has been reintro- 
duced in this Congress, 

Have supported every bill which has been introduced since 
I have been a Member of Congress, the object being the refund 
to the people of the South the cotton tax collected by the Gov- 
ernment after the Civil War and which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held to have been illegally collected. 
Bills are now pending before the appropriate committee for 
this purpose, though a favorable report thereon has never been 
made, due to the opposition of Republicans and northern 
Democrats, 

Was the first Member to introduce a bill to revive the War 
Finance Corporation act, under the provisions of which hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been loaned to the banks 
of Georgia for the purpose of helping the farmers and others 
who needed money and could not otherwise obtain it. 

Was the first Member to introduce a bill to extend the life 
of the War Finance Corporation act after its termination 
by operation of law. 

Was the first Member of Congress to introduce a bill pro- 
viding that the Secretary of Agriculfure, or some other person 
representing farmers, should be a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. A farmer is now on the board. 

Was the first Member in Congress to expose and denounce 
the evils of the deflation policy inaugurated by the Federal 
Reserve Board. No such avalanche of destruction has ever 
overwhelmed any country. Millions and millions of doltars 
were withdrawn from circulation; and this is partly the cause 
of the immense amount of gold now lying idle in the vaults of 
the Treasury. At this time the United States holds half of 
the world’s gold. This money of the people, if put to work 
and wisely utilized, would be a benediction to the country. 

Introduced a bill providing for a temporary loan of 
$50,000,000 by the Federal Reserve Board to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board for the purpose of expediting applications for 
loans to farmers, legislation providing for this emergency hav. 
ing been finally enacted. 

Introduced a bill amending the Federal reserve act, providing 
for discount of notes, drafts, and bills of exchange of factors, 
thus enabling the farmer to borrow money on his cotton from 
factors and warehousemen. 

Introduced a bill to transfer from time to time the profits 
earned by the Federal reserve banks to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to take care of farmers’ loans. This was not passed. 

Introduced a bill to amend the Federal farm loan act so that 
farmers might borrow money to pay indebtedness due by them 
when not incurred for agricultural purposes, which became a 
law in an omnibus hill reported out of my committee. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, I have taken an active part in all constructive legisla- 
tion which has been introduced in Congress, including amend- 
ments to the Federal reserve act, the Federal farm loan act, 


the War Finance Corporation act, and the rural credits act, 
the same being proposed in the interests of all the people and 
particularly merchants, bankers, and farmers. 

Was the first Member of Congress to introduce a resolution 
providing for the transmission of market prices for farmers’ 
products by radio. 

Have actively assisted the House farm bloc, of which I am a 
Member, and yoted for the legislation agreed upon by it to 
eliminate the evil of false cotton crop and ginners’ reports and 
the estimate of the amount of acres of cotton intended to be 
planted, Estimates made by the Agricultural Department as to 
the number of acres of cotton farmers intend to plant is mere 
guesswork and therefore misleading. A bill which has passed 
eliminates this sort of report. In addition to this, the bill pro- 
vides during the time the crop is developing and being put on 
the market that a report be made every two weeks instead of 
once a month, and it likewise requires ginners’ reports to be 
made every two weeks, and that both reports come out on the 
same day and at the same hour and place. 

Voted in fayor of the provision of the revenue act taxing 
securities which have heretofore been tax exempt. On January 
10, 1924, the total amount of securities then outstanding wholly 
exempt from taxation was $12,300,000,000. This escape from 
taxation should end. 

Have assisted the Veterans’ Bureau Committee in the prepa- 
ration of a bill in behalf of the disabled service men now held 
ineligible for compensation, having introduced a bill providing 
for compensation therefor which has been embodied in the 
committee's bill. 

Introduced a joint resolution authorizing the Government to 
appropriate $10,000,000 for the purpose of purchasing nitrate 
of soda and calcium arsenate by the Government to sell to the 
farmers at cost for cash, 

A similar resolution was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Harnis, though it was defeated in the Senate. For this reason 
I did not push the resolution in the House but will reintroduce 
it at the next session of Congress. 

Introduced a bill extending the time of payment of loans 
made by the War Finance Corporation Board from three to four 
years from the date when the loans were made in order to give 
the farmers another year’s additional time within which to pay 
their notes held by the banks for money borrowed, nine months’ 
additional time finally being agreed upon. 

Introduced a bill to amend the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating thereto so that juvenile offenders, including 
offending females, when convicted for violating a Federal stat- 
ute, should be confined during the term of sentence in some 
State reformatory located in the State where the offender re- 
sides. This bill is still pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I shall press it at the next session of Congress. 

Introduced a bill amending the revenue act making it the 
duty of the Government to accept a bond for the eventual 
condemnation money instead of requiring cash to be paid 
when there is a conflict between the taxpayer and the Gov- 
ernment as to the amount due, conditioned to pay whatever 
sum the taxpayer should be finally adjudged to be liable for. 
585 tax act as passed practically takes care of this propo- 
sition. 

Introduced a bill to prevent the sale of cotton in future 
markets. The purpose of this bill is not to prevent future 
trading in cotton, which is legitimate and legal, but to pre- 
vent fictitious speculation in cotton and to prohibit, under 
penalty, the buying and selling of cotton when none was 
expected to be delivered. Such speculation is gambling on 
the products of the cotton farmer and impedes the law of 
supply and demand, which should control the price of cotton 
in the markets of the world. 

I am in favor of an amendment to the rural credits act which 
would require loaning agencies provided for thereunder to make 
loans to farmers, including landlords and tenants, in order to 
assist them to make a crop. Farmers under existing law can 
borrow all the money they want on their crops after same are 
made and marketed, but it is highly essential that some agency 
be established by which a farmer may be able to borrow money 
in order to make his crop. Of course, the securities offered should 
be satisfactory, but the law should provide that money can be 
borrowed for this purpose either upon personal security, real 
estate, Or personal property. No greater benefit can be be- 


stowed upon the cotton farmer than this. 

It will be observed by a close scrutiny of this record that 
most of my activities as a Member of Congress, outside of my 
daily work in behalf of the ex-service men and other constitu- 
ents, have been devoted to the agricultural interests and the 
farmers of the country, the promotion of whose welfare should 
be the chief concern of every lawmaker, 
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May 30 


HENRY L. JOYCE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for a minute and three-quarters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Yerk asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for a minute and three- 
quarters. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I hesitated to take a minute 
and three-quarters, but on this solemn day, when the whole Na- 
tion is paying tribute to those who gave their whole, their all, 
for the sake of the country, we read in this morning's news- 
papers the disgusting report that a Federal court judge, after 
a plea of guilty of a war profiteer who stole $1,000,000 from 
the Government during the war, on the pretext of having a 
weak heart, was let off with a fine of $12,500. This man is 
Henry L. Joyce, who was the marine manager of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. His two corporations that participated 
in the loot did not plead guilty to a weak heart, but pleaded 
guilty to the crime, and were let off with a fine of $1,000 each. 
I consider such a slight fine simply disgraceful. 

Mr. RICHARDS. What is the name of the court judge? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Judge George English. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the gentleman give the name of the 
attorney who represented the Department of Justice? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not just now. I hear some one sug- 
gest that it is Hiram C. Todd, a special Assistant Attorney 
General, and I recall the item in a New York evening paper that 
he was the attorney in charge of the Government's case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iask for half a minute more. I want to 
add that my attention has been called to the fact that the 
judge was sitting in the southern district of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for half a minute more, 
Is there objection? 1 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

M’ NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9033) 
declaring an emergency in respect of certain agricultural com- 
modities, to promote equality between agricultural commodities 
and other commodities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point that there is no quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and seventeen Members present, a quorum. 

The motion of Mr. Haveen was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SANDERS of 
Indiana in the chair. 

Mr. KINCHRLOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the attention of 
the majority leader, Mr. Loncwort, and the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Haveen. I do not know what the program is 
as to this bill; but, as far as I am concerned, I have no disposi- 
tion to delay the consideration of it, except we all know that 
to-day is Decoration Day and to-morrow is Saturday, and many 
Members will not be here until next week. I do not think it is 
fair, regardless of their position on the bill, to undertake to 
force a vote on this bill Saturday with so many away. You 
will not delay the consideration of it, and I am willing to go on 
and keep a quorum here to consider it, provided we can have 
an understanding that if we get up to the previous question on 
Saturday night we vote on it the next Tuesday morning. I 
think in justice to these absent Members that ought to be 
agreed to. I think you will get along better with the bill by 
agreeing to that proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will realize that next 
week will be one of the most congested weeks that can be had 
in Congress, assuming, as I confidently expect, that a great 
majority of the House desires to adjourn a week from to-mor- 
row. Notice has been sent to every man in this House on both 
sides that a vote would be had on this bill on Saturday. I 
think we ought to be able to reach a vote to-morrow, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. We can have a roll call on Tuesday 
morning, and will not take ever 30 minutes. I do not want to 
delay the bill. I do not think it right for gentlemen who have 
engagements to-day—Decoration Day—and many of them will 
not be back before Monday, to take a vote before their return. 
I am not asking for delay of over 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of cougse, it is impossible to know how 
much debate there will be on this bill. I assume that a large 


number of amendments are to be offered which ought to be care- 
fully considered. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
says that he desires to call up a conference report on the Agri- 
cultural bill this afternoon. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is all right; if we get throug with 
this bill before adjourning time on Saturday afternon the gen- 
tleman from Illinois can take up his conference report. There 
will be very little loss in time, not over 30 minutes, if we take 
the vote on Tuesday morning. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I do not think it will be feasible to 
have any definite understanding now. I think perhaps to-mor- 
tow after the bill has been under consideration we can get an 
understanding. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. As far as I am concerned my acts will 
be governed by an agreement made now; and, as I say, I do not 
think it is right to these absent Members. The same thing was 
done in reference to the bonus bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Any man who is absent is absent of his 
own free will and with notice given a week or 10 days ago that 
a vote would be had to-morrow. I am not saying that some 
arrangement might not be conceivably necessary for we may 
not be able to finish the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Would it be entirely impossible to go ahead 
with the bill to-day and to-morrow take up another bill and 
carry this over until Tuesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; if it is possible, this bill ought to 
be finished to-morrow. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I do not think it is possible to finish this 
bill to-morrow. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Tes. 

Mr. SNYDER. So far as the statement of the gentleman 
from Ohio is concerned, that those who will be absent to-morrow 
will be absent of their own free will, I merely say that that is 
not so in every case. For instance, it is absolutely impossible 
for me to be here to-morrow because of conditions that exist in 
my family which must be taken care of on Sunday. I think the 
proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] 
is entirely feasible. There are a great many men who can not 
be here to-morrow who want to vote on this bill. It will take 
only 30 minutes additional, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr, KINCHELOE] suggests. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But those 30 minutes mean a delay of 
fully two days in getting this bill to the other body, which 
must also act upon it to have it a law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. I simply rose to state that there will he men 
away from here to-morrow who will not be away of their own 
free will, who are not able to be here, who want to vote on 
this matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, an agreement 
can not be made in Committee of the Whole about it in any 
event. It seems to me that the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. KINCHELOE] has served his purpose very well by giving 
the notice. Of course, the reading of the engrossed bill could 
be demanded, but you can not enter into an agreement in 
Committee of the Whole, and I suggest that we have the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it 
will be highly inadvisabie to attempt to make any agreement 
to-day. To-morrow it may be possible to reach some under- 
standing, but I hepe meanwhile that the committee will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with the consideration of the bill 
to-day with the understanding that the committee will rise at, 
say, half past 4, and that then the gentleman from Lllinois 
[Mr. Mapen] may bring up his conference report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is this afternoon? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is no contest about it. It is a com- 
plete agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If before 430 it should be apparent that 
there is a filibuster more or less active against the Haugen- 
McNary bill, then does not the gentleman from Ohio think it 
would be in order to celebrate this holiday properly by con- 
tinuing with an evening session to advance this bill, which is 
so important? [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Craarron] as to the vital importance 
of this bill I do not believe there is going to be an attempt 
at filibuster on either side. I do not think we ought to make 
any hard and fast agreement. What has been my hope is that 
we would make good progress with this bill to-day, that no 
attempt will be made to filibuster, and that at a reasonable time, 
say, half past 4 o’cleck, the committee would rise and that then 
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we could consider the very important Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr, KINCHELOB. That would be for the purpose of voting 
on this bill finally to-morrow? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The understanding has been and notice 
has been given to that effect to Members that the bill would 
be voted upon to-morrow. I can, of course, conceive of some 
circumstance, as was suggested by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garretr], which would make that impossible, but 
for the time being I think we ought to go ahead upon the 
theory that we are going to try to complete this bill and vote 
upon it to-morrow, or at least complete the bill to the voting 
stage. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I suggest that we might compromise by 
voting on the bill on Monday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Joxxs: Page 2, at the end of line 23, insert the 
following: or that the exportation of any of such commodity, or of 
any food product thereof, would materially enhance the domestic 
price of such commodity.” 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to 
proceed for 10 minutes if I desire that much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not intended to make any speech in connection 
with this bill at all. I am one of those who believe that it 
is good policy to permit the members of the committee handling 
a piece of legislation to discuss it with their fellow members, 
feeling that after having had made a technical study of the 
question they are in a better position to give information than 
those of us who have not been called upon to make a study 
of the particular question, However, the debate having run 
along, and opposition to this bill becoming emphatic, and 
realizing that I am one of those who had the good fortune to 
be born on a pioneer farm in the rugged and picturesque sec- 
tion of northwestern Illinois, and having been a real farmer 
part of my lifetime and also engaged in the buying and ship- 
ping of livestock to the Chicago market for eight years, having 
had that experience and haying the honor of representing 
one of the great agricultural districts of this country, I feel 
that it perhaps would not be out of place if I took a few 
moments’ time of this committee to say, in my judgment, at 
least, we ought to enact this bill or something very similar 
to it into law. [Applause.] When I say that, gentlemen of 
the committee, I am not unmindful of the fact that there are 
many farmers in this country to-day who are in distress, such 
as men in other vocations of life, who are in distress on ac- 
count of the fact they have used bad judgment or they have 
not lived according to the rules of frugality and economy 
and unlike Joseph, in the days of old, laid up nothing from 
the fat years to help them along in the lean years which were 
to follow. In fact, there have been too many farmers, as 
there have been too many in other classes of our citizens, try- 
ing to “keep up with the Joneses.” Gentlemen, this piece of 
legislation is not intended for the purpose of taking care of 
any one individual or of several individuals who are engaged 
in agriculture, but it is for the purpose of dealing with the 
conditions generally. It is for the purpose of putting into 
law a statute that will enable the farmers of this country 
to undertake to do two things. First, stabilize the price of 
farm products. Second, to take care of the exportable surplus 
in such a way that it will not disturb the stabilized prices 
fixed. Now, there has been much‘criticism of this bill. I have 
not the time to discuss the bill technically, and I am not going 
to do so, but, in my judgment, it simply permits or will en- 
able the farmers to do what they are unable to do to-day, 
and we are trying to do something that appeals to me. It is 
the first great piece of legislation of this character that has 
ever been submitted to this House since I have been here 
when the men who proposed it propose to pay the expenses of 
it. [Applause.] 

The men who till the soil from Maine to California are not 
coming here asking you to delve into the Treasury of the United 
States to help them, but they say that they will stand the ex- 
penses of the experiment themselves. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINcHELoE] criticizes that, however, by saying 
that they are going to take a rain check for part of the pay. 
The truth about it is they are willing to take that chance, I 


want to say to my good friend from Kentucky that he will not 
have to take that rain check. The man who sells shoes over the 
counter will not have to take it. The man who works for the 
farmer for so much a month will be paid in good, old, hard 
American dollars, and the only man who will have to handle 
the rain check and be responsible for its value will be the 
farmers themselyes and no one else. No one else can lose by it. 
Here is what I want to bring to the attention of my friends, 
In my judgment this is not legislation for the farmers alone. 
It is not legislation simply to benefit the men of Montana, of 
Oregon, of Washington, or of Nebraska, or of Kansas. In my 
judgment it is a step in the right direction. It may be true it 
may be impossible of administration, but that is not your worry. 
It is not mine. Our worry is to give the men the opportunity 
to try to administer this law who are asking that privilege 
the hands of the Congress of the United States, and in m 
judgment it is a character of legislation that will not only 
benefit the farmer but it will benefit all the toilers in all the 
land, whether they are farmers or not. If it stabilizes the price 
of the farm products, it is going to tend to the advantage of the 
men in the cities who have to buy the products of the farmers, 
and the process of operation upon which it is based is sound. 
They have not taken the high prices brought about by inflation 
or taken the low prices brought about by some other cause, but 
have taken the average over 10 years, and not only taken the 
price of the article itself but the relative value, but all along 
the line up and down as the price of a particular farm prod- 
uct is related to the other commodities that we have to buy. 
And that being true, I say that that is a fair basis on which to 
rest this legislation. I would not vote for a bill that says, “ We 
are going to make wheat $2 a bushel, or $2.50, or hogs $10 a 
hundred,” because whenever you make a flat fixed price then 
it is not affected by the up-and-down value of other products 
or by the increased circulating medium; but if you make that 
relative with all the other conditions, with the money in circula- 
tion, it is absolutely fair to everyone. 

And I want to say furthermore that if the Federal reserve 
banks of this country join hands with this corporation, in case 
it is permitted, we will find out that by controlling the com- 
modity there will be a stabilizing of prices that is going to do 
a great deal of good to the farmers of this country and all 
engaged in agriculture and not injure anyone. 

Now, one other word. I am a Republican of the old type. 
I do not know of any other name than “ Republican.” I have 
stood from my boyhood days for a protective tariff, and I 
have always believed that it is better to have manufacturing 
concerns in New England, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birmingham, 
Ala., and Chicago, III., and Kansas City, Mo., and all over the 
country where the farmer will have a home market near at 
hand. I have believed in that, and I have told the farmer 
that it is to his interest to have that condition, and that was 
true. He said, “ Probably I will have to pay a little more”; 
and probably he has had to pay a little more for the things he 
had to buy. But, taking it as a whole, it has been a benefit 
by making the Nation prosperous, as witness the great smoke- 
stacks that stand facing the sky in those great industrial sec- 
tions where, as I fear, the Representatives are going to turn 
their backs against this proposition. You boast of the great 
industries that you have built up, which is true, under a wise 
national policy. View it in another way. Your factories have 
helped the boys out there in the Mississippi Valley and the 
West. I say, “Give the people out there a chance, and they 
will, in turn, help you. Let the relation be reciprocal.” 

I ask you gentlemen of the House who believe in the old doc- 
trine of protection to stand up with me and give the country 
a chance to try this legislation. They are not asking you and 
me to pay for it. They are going to do it themselves. I have 
stood here and fought for other measures in the interest of 
the farmers of this country, and I hope you will stand by us 
now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIB. One minute more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to close with these words: This is 
Memorial Day, my friends. All over this great land of ours 
to-day the people.are gathering to place bouquets of flowers 
and perhaps drop a tear on the resting places of the heroic 
dead of this Nation; and it has been my hope, contrary to the 
position taken by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KIN- 
CHELOE], that on this day when we are required through the 
exigency of the press of business to stay here and legislate, 
that when the sun went down to-night and the radios flashed 
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the news over the country the message would be that the Con- 
gress of the United States had passed this bill. It would bring 
more joy to the homes of those people than anyfhing else we 
could offer. [Applause.] Do not delay this thing. Do not try 
to destroy it. Get into the battle and do something for the 
people of this country and do it cheerfully. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with keen 
interest to the remarks of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie], and I am amazed that he, while appealing to your 
gide to follow your leader, is not more accurately informed as 
to what his party leader wants done. Here is the Washington 
Times of to-day, from which I will read the headlines across 
the top: 

[From the Washington Times, Friday, May 30, 1924] 
CooLmpan WANts CoNGress TO KILE McNary-HauGen Farm BILL— 
Vero SEEN uw Act Is PAssep—Hovss Sranrs Work UPON COMPRO- 
MISE—REGULARS SURE or ADJOURNING JUNE 7 


(By Kenneth Clark, International News Service) 

President Coolidge has conveyed word to administration leaders in 
Congress that he strongly opposes the McNary-Haugen farm bill, creat- 
ing a $200,000,000 export marketing corporation, it was learned to-day. 

This bill has received thé indorsement of the so-called progressives 
and farm bloc Members in both Houses, They were concentrated for a 
final drive to attempt its enactment before adjournment, scheduled 
for June 7. 

WANTS MBASURS KILLED 

President Coolidge was said to feel that the bill would not meet the 
needs of the agricultural industry, and be wants it killed in Congress 
without coming to the White House for him to pass upon. 


I am reading this from the Washington Times for the infor- 
mation of the gentleman who has just spoken. [Applause.] 

The President has clearly intimated to the majority party 
leaders that he would yeto the McNary-Haugen bill. He ap- 
peals to you to kill it in Congress and not permit it to come to 
him. Then why waste this day discussing a measure the Presi- 
dent and the majority of the Congress have already doomed to 
defeat. Gentlemen, do not continue to mislead and fool the 
American farmers with such viclous propaganda, [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I want to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I haye an 
amendment to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was under the impression that the bill covered live- 
Stock, both as to a surplus of animal and also the products 
thereof. But if I am mistaken in this, then I shall support the 
amendment offered by my colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones] so 
as to permit the commission to declare an emergency when 
there is a surplus of either class. 

Now, the question, gentlemen, has been asked as to whaf this 
bill will do for the livestock interests. I did not touch upon 
that phase of it in my former remarks. I had not at that time 
read the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voter], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] has consistently 
and persistently asked what this bill will do for the cattleman. 
If my friend will listen to me, I think I can show him what it will 
do for the cattleman and the aid that is expected to be extended 
him in the way of advanced price; and in that connection, as 
to the present profit or loss derived from livestock for the past 
four years, I want to call my colleague from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] as a witness to the stand for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact, with reference to wool, that 
We now import 300,000,000 pounds more than we export? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. We export practically none. 
We produce about half of what we consume. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then this part of the bill as to wool is a 
sham, is it not? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. A condition might arise where it would 
apply. It can only apply to the sheep industry when a condi- 
tion of this kind arises, whenever they ship in frozen mutton 
and lamb from New Zealand and Australia, us they did before 
the emergency tariff was passed; to the extent of over 2,000,000 
pounds in one cargo in the fall of 1920. [Applause.] Now, I 
will ask my colleague not to leave the stand. I want to ask him 
some other questions. 8 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Tou said you wanted to make him your 
witness, 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I will make him my witness, and before 
I get through I think I shall be able to convince him of his 
error in opposing this bill for the relief of the farmer and live- 
stock producer. The counties west of Fort Worth—Shackle- 
ford, Jones, Haskell, and Palo Pinto—are in your district, are 
they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. They are good livestock counties? 

Mr. BLANTON, The best in the world. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Last year every livestock producer in 
those counties, which are included in a group of 15, lost $4.90 
a head, according to a statement printed in the Cattleman pre- 
pared by V. V. Parr and G. S. Klemmetson which I hold in my 
hand, the Cattleman being the official organ of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. In that group of 
15 counties they made an inyestigation and the result of the 
investigation showed that every cowman in those 15 counties 
most of them in the district of my colleagne from Texas—lost 
$4.90 a head on every cow-on his ranch. Not only did the in- 
vestigation show that but it also showed that the operating 
cost as to a cow on each of the ranches in that group of coun- 
ties was, on the average, $12.80 a head. That did not include 
the interest on the land on which said cow grazed, and that 
did not include taxes and other legitimate cost, but the operat- 
ing cost of the ranch, such as labor and the care of the animal. 
The average cost, as shown here, in the production of calves in 
those 15 counties, which you say are the best livestock counties 
in the world, but as to which I take issue with you, because 
I think you will have to except the entire sixteenth congressional 
district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It shows that the average price of their 
calves at marketing time, or weaning time, was $22.50 a head, 
= the showing was that it cost them $24.50 to produce those 
calves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have 
five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. My judgment is that if our cowmen at 
home—the gentleman’s and mine—had to pay the salaries of 
these 50,000 additional employees who are going on the pay 
roll, instead of losing $4 apiece they would lose $8. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my colleague that 
these 50,000 employees are one of the great bugaboos of this 
measure and a myth that does not exist in this bill at all 
[Applause.] The opponents have made this statement about 
50,000 employees under this law without facts to base it upon. 
What will they do? They will establish four marketing places 
throughout the United States, under this commission, for the 
purpose of buying and exporting—two on the Atlantic coast, one 
on the Pacific coast, and one somewhere in the vicinity of St. 
Louis or Chicago, in the center of the marketing section of this 
country. They will operate from those central places, and it 
will not take 50,000 employees or 5,000 employees to operate 
successfully this law. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In just a second. I want to make this 
statement, and then I will yield: The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Votct] stated that if you raised the price of hogs 
60 per cent, as he claimed this bill would do, it would increase 
the production of hogs thirty or forty million head, and the sur- 
plus would be greater or as great as the entire production is 
now, and the commission would be swamped with a surplus, 
and so forth. Did he not say so? All right. Let us see 
whether that is correct, considering the past history of the 
business. The most prosperous era in the history of the busi- 
ness was from 1914 to 1920, and hogs more than doubled in 
price but not very materially in numbers in that time on 
account of war conditions. Here are the figures: 

I trust the gentleman from Wisconsin is present, because I 
want to give him some figures as to whether or not the great 
increase in price during that time increased the production to 
any great extent, namely, from 1914 to 1920. In 1914 we had 
58,000,000 hogs, in round numbers, and in 1920 we had 
59,000,000 hogs, an increase of about 1,000,000. In 1919 hogs 
more than doubled in price to the price obtained in 1914, but 
they did not increase more than 1,000,000 head during that 
time. [Applause.] That answers the gentlemen’s argument 
as to whether or not, when you increase the price of hogs—in 
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fact, when the price of hogs practically doubles the produc- 
tion increases to any unusual extent. During that same period 
there was an increase in the number of cattle, but not out of 
the ordinary. From 1914 to 1920 the nuntber of cattle in- 
creased about 5,000,000 head, and yet steer yearlings on the 
range went from $15 a head to $45 a head from 1914 to 
1920, and cows on the range went from $18 a head to 860 
a head. Yet during that time the number increased only 
about 5,000,000. And why? Because there are only certain 
parts of this country which the Supreme Ruler himself has 
ordained and set aside as being solely fitted for the grazing of 
livestock. It is a limited industry on this account, and it 
always will be, Gentlemen, you can not wnduly increase the 
production in a country that is solely adapted for that kind of 
business. Every livestock man knows that, if he knows any- 
thing about the business. I do not know all about the business, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin seemed to indicate in his re- 
marks the other night, although I have been in the business 
atl my life, ever since I could reach up and catch the saddle 
horn of a Gallup & Frazier saddle and climb into fhe tree. 
But there is enough that I do not know about the business, 
When L'am on my ranches and in the marketing places, I learn 
something beneficial every day. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman will admit there will be no 
increase in the price of cattle if the Jones amendment is not 
adopted? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think the bill fully covers livestock on 
hoof and its products, but my cofleague from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] does not think so, and I am going to support his amend- 
ment on the theory that it will make it doubly sure. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to ‘this 
fact. According to the record there were 138,481 cattle im- 
ported, at a value of $4,000,000 plus, and we exported only 
37,194 head of cattle. ‘The same thing is true with regard to 
sheep. We imported more sheep than we exported. 

Mr. HUDSPYETH. This bill win not affect ‘sheep, unless 
the conditions which I mentioned should be brought about. 
A condition could arise where the bill could help the sheep 
industry. I will ask my friend, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
not to leaye, because I want to propound a question to him a 
little later. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. All right. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does believe that fhe amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas ought to be adopted? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? JAfter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In reply to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, although we are a little crossed on this 
matter, I have a very fond affection for him and a high esti- 
mate of his ability, let me say he is uneasy ‘about the packers 
and their attitude. The gentleman, I know, knows why Mr. 
Draper, the representative of the National Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, opposed this bill before the committee. I have his 
testimony right here in my hand, and the gentleman knows 
that the packers from their abattoirs of Brazil, Argentina, and 
other South American countries export six times as much meat 
as they export from their abattoirs and packeries in this coun- 
try, and the gentleman, I know, knows that they would be op- 
posed to the export feature of this bill unless it was conducted 
by the packers for their sole benefit, does he not? 
ane KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman want me to answer 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
resentative of a packer, except this little fellow representing 
the meat association, came before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and I can understand why the packers are not against 
this bill. With the millions of dollars of processed stuff which 
they now have at a low price, just as soon as fhe ratio price 
is declared they will unload it on this corporation and make 
their millions overnight, and I can understand why Mr. Packer 
is not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let us see what old Reuben down home 
is doing while they are making that great amount, as so luridly 
portrayed by my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. All right; we will see where he comes in. 


I will say that not a packer or a rep- 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Let me show you where he comes in, 
along with Swift and Armour and the other Big Five. It is 
shown that the packers have so much stuff on hand at the 
present time. I will take the figures of Mr. Vorar, ‘although 
they are not correct. He says they have $250,000,000 worth 
on hand, and he says this will double the value. That will 
give them $250,000,000 additional. It is estimated this will 
raise the price of hogs $10 a ‘head. That would mean an in- 
crease to the farmer, or to old Reuben, of $590,600,000. It ts 
also estimated this will increase the price of cattle $10 a head, 
and on. 64,000,000 head of cattle this would mean an ‘increase 
of $640,000,000. The two items would represent an increase 
of over $1,200,000,000, while the packer is getting $250;000,000, 
according to the gentleman from Wisconsin, but his amount 
to the packer is far too large. Is there anybody who wants 
to deny that amount to the farmer? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But the pathetic thing about it 1s 
tmt Reuben has already sold his product at the low prices 
to the packers, and the packers have nothing to do except 
to wait until the ratio price is declared and then sell at the 
high prices. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend from Kentucky, the packers 
are not going to stand there with their plants empty, and 
whenever that surplus goes out they will buy from Reuben 
and restock ‘at the ratio ‘price in this bill, and the gentleman 
knows it, and ‘everybody else on this floor knows it. 

They are not going to remain idle a minute. The packer 
says he only makes half a cent a pound on all the livestock ‘he 
purchases. Mr. Louis Swift wrote me a letter about it. I'know 
the gentleman. He said: 


You can come and examine my books at any time. We only make 
$1.10 a head on the livestock that comes in here. 


He is a nice gentleman. I know him quite well, but I have 
not supported him on this floor, as yeu gentlemen know, und he 
told me that his books were open to any Member of Congress. 

I want, now, to say in reply to the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Jacozsrery or Mr. Dickstern, I do not ‘know what 


‘their names are—but, anyway, they have a stein“ to their 


names—that he is wrong about the consumer having to pay 
all this advance. It will not advance the price to the consumer 
of meat a cent, in my judgment. He says, “Oh, the consnmer 
will have to pay this.” In my judgment, gentlemen, I will say, 
as a Member of this House, and I say it from past experience, 
in the business and the history of the industry ‘since the close of 
the war, I do not believe that if you pass this bill it will raise the 
price of beef to the consumer one-quarter of a cent a ponnil. 
Why? Last year I marketed 500 as pretty white-faced Here- 
ford calves as ever went over a block in Fort Worth, and ‘they 
netted me 84 cents a pound. What did you gentlemen pay for 
beef? Fifty-five cents and sixty cents, and you ‘have paid ‘that 
price ever since the war. The price on the table, the price from 
the retailer ‘has not gone down a cent since the ‘high peak during 
the war, and you gentlemen know it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We have ‘paid as high as 72 
cents a pound for liver ‘here in Washington. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; a great many people do not eat liver, 
either. Yet the price of cattle has gone down until it is way 
below the cost of production. 
pei CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again 

red. : 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I have just one additional minute? 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from ‘Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Les. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I will agree with the gentleman that the 
price of prepared meats has not gone fown, but ‘this bill does 
not propose to narrow the spread between what the producer 
receives and what the consumer pays. It is simply going to in- 
crease the price by establishing a ratio price and then the retail 
price is going up. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The spread was just as great during the 
war and the producer ‘got some benefit. If it increases the price 
of hogs and cattle 810 a head, why does not the man who pro- 
duces them get the benefit of it? The producer must be given 
some consideration, gentlemen. ‘Can any man here ‘answer that 
question? 

In all ‘this time when the Tivestock men in western Texas 
were going broke by the thousands producing livestock below 
the cost of production, you gentlemen who ‘buy ‘beefsteak from 
the retail markets have not bought it a ceut a pound cheaper 
than you did during the war. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I can not yield. I have got to finish. 

My friend from Kentucky says, Oh, we have a remedy. Vote 
down this bill and let us give you a remedy.” What is the 
remedy they have? For the Lord’s sake tell us, you gentlemen 
over there opposing this bill My friend from Kentucky says, 
“ Organize a great national cooperative association.” We have 
them all over this country now. Yet all these cooperative 
marketing associations, so I am informed, are for this bill. 
I want to say to my good friend from Kentucky, do not sit back 
at the table over there and continue to bluff us; we are trying to 
do something for the farmers and livestock people. Tell this 
Congress to vote down this bill and you have a better remedy. 
What is it? This measure is a temporary emergency relief. 
Do not sit there as if you had four aces and a six-shooter with 
your continuous bluff when you have nothing but a bobtailed 
flush. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my friend from Texas—and I can reciprocate with 
everything he was kind enough to say about me—is going out 
here to help the livestock industry on this bill When this cor- 
poration is created they can only promote the livestock business 
and the processing of same in one of two ways. They can buy 
at the stockyards and pay the packer his price for processing 
same, and the packer can charge any amount he wants to, 
because the corporation has no packing plant and no power to 
build one under this bill. So it is at the mercy of the packers 
if you buy them on the foot and pay the packer for processing. 
If it does not do that, it has the other alternative, it can go to 
the packer and buy his processed meat at the ratio price. That 
is the only way it can get the farmers’ meat. When it gets it it 
can not sell it for less than the ratio price here, and it will then 
have to ship it across the ocean and sell it at the world’s price, 
and when it gets over there you will find the packers’ repre- 
sentatives right there; they will buy the same meat they sold 
to the corporation at the ratio price, at the world's price, and 
make another profit. 

You say there will be no increase in production. In 1922 
hogs were bringing a good price. What happened? You can 
grow a hog in eight months. In 1923 there were over 14,000,000 
more hogs slaughtered than there were in 1922, Why? The 
increase in price in hogs in 1922 increased the production and 
curtailed the consumption. During the war there were 25,- 
000,000 men out of production and under arms. What is the 
condition to-day in Europe? To-day they are getting on their 
feet and raising wheat by the millions of bushels, and when you 
increase the product you increase the equalization fee, and when 
you increase the equalization fee the farmers are going to pay 
it and not the packer or the miller. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask that the gentleman haye 
five minutes more. S 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Kentucky be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Take cattle. My friend will not contend 
that in the cattle range in the Northwest that it doubled; they 
only increased 3,000,000 head. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not believe that under this bill the 
corporation will ever declare an emergency on cattle and beef. 
Why? Because under the bill the corporation can not declare 
an emergency and fix the ratio price unless there is an export- 
able surplus. Read the Tariff Commission’s report on the bill, 
and I will take their report rather than that of the Agricultural 
or Commerce Department—they are distinterested. They said 
there was more beef imported into the country than exported. 
If there is, and I think they know something about it, the cor- 
poration will never declare an emergency, and therefore your 
farmers will never get a dollar increase on meat. 

You are going to make European countries a dumping ground 
for the surplus, and the laboring people of Europe are going to 
get the benefit of your surplus products at the world’s price in 
Europe and not in America, and every time the price goes down 
the loss comes out of the farmer. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If it will never help the livestock producer 
then somebody has got him badly buncoed for eyery one of 
them in the United States is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think so myself. I never saw such 
propaganda put out in the country as has been here. I do not 
think that the average farmer knows anything about it, for he 


has had no opportunity to study this bill. If you could go to 
him and tell him the truth, you would not have this propaganda. 
Under the bill as written there will never be a ratio price de- 
clared on livestock, and therefore the stock raisers will never 
receive any benefit from it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the farmer's price had gone down, and the price to the 
consumer has made but very little change. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Texas 
States, and this is also true, that when the price of farm prod- 
ucts went up during the war then the price to the consumer 
went up, so that if the price of farm products goes up now we 
can expect the price to the consumer to go up. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The thing that put the farmer on the 
bum, as everyone knows, is the high protective tariff on the 
things that he has to buy, when he is compelled to sell his goods 
in the open market, Everything he buys he buys in a. protected 
market, Therefore, you put him practically out of business. 
I want to get to the seat of the evil; I want to lower that tariff 
and increase his purchasing power so that he can buy things 
cheaper, and when you pass this bill you are going to put up the 
prices by artificial stimulation, and at the end of five years 
when you cut the props from under it, there will be a panic in 
this country the like of which the world never saw before. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The increase in production is what the 
gentleman fears so much. Is there any incentive to increase 
production unless the price is such as to yield a profit upon the 
amount produced? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman does not contend that a 
ratio price less the equalization fee would yield a profit to the 
farmer, whether it be in wheat or hogs or anything else, that 
would amount to sufficient to cause an incentive to increase 
production? ; 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The contention I make is that whenever 
you increase the ratio price of the products under this bill then 
you stimulate the production to such an extent that the export- 
able surplus is going to be so large that this corporation is going 
to have to levy an equalization fee so large that when the 
farmer pays it he will have no increase left. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I concede every Member of this House the right 
to vote and think as he pleases about this bill, but I do think 
that we ought to be fair. I think some things are being said 
in debate that are not fair. In the first place, the packers are 
against this bill. The grain exchanges are against this bill. 
Their lobbies are in Washington, and they appeared before 
the committee and they testified against the bill and they are 
fighting it. They have been in these galleries ever since we 
have been considering it, and they are not for it. That is one 
statement. How ridiculous it is to say that this bill would 
help the packers so much that you ought not to pass it. Who 
owns the livestock of this country? Does the packer own 1 
per cent of it? Does he own one out of a hundred head in a 
year? Every man knows that he does not, not as much as one 
out of every hundred head, and so why make such inconsistent 
arguments as those? 

I find that we are very free to advise one another here. The 
gentleman from Kentucky knows of a voluntary association 
that successfully fixes the price of tobacco, and he thinks be- 
cause he knows of that association that such an association 
could be formed in America that would control the price of 
wheat and the price of cattle. It can not be done. There 
never will be such an association, because those products are 
produced from coast to coast, and there is no way to ever 
effect such an organization to control their price as there is 
in tobacco. 

I think as good an example of inconsistency as we will ever 
have on this bill we saw here this morning. My distinguished 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], for whom I have a 
very high regard, was telling the farmers of the United States 
that they do not know what they want, that they are not com- 
petent to judge as to what would be good for them; and at 
the same time he was telling CLAUDE Hupsperu, my friend 
from Texas, that although he, Mr. KINCHELOE, lives in a tobacco 
district, he can give Mr. HupsperH cards and spades on cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. That is a fair example of what they do. The 
gentleman’s weird picture of the failure of this bill in the 
administration of it confirms my belief that he knows more 
about tobacco than he does about livestock. There was never 
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anything in the hearings, and it can not be anything but imagi- 
nation that would lead a man to believe that any such ob- 
stacles as these would be met by the farmers. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Kentucky was in- 
veighing against this iniquitous tariff bill. He is now getting 
a duty of $2.50 a pound on his tobacco, I wonder if he objects 
to that? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, before this Congress adjourns the gen- 
tleman will have a chance to yote on many measures calcu- 
lated to do the things that he advocates, which he is not for. 
He advocated here as against the American farmer this morn- 
` ing the proposition of bringing all of our standards of living 
down to the foreign or world standard. That is not sincere. 
He would not vote to do that. He will not vote to reduce 
wages, and in most of the things that the farmer has to buy 
wages constitute as much as 90 per cent of them. He would 
not vote to reduce wages of the laboring men of this country 
to the European standard. [Applause] 

That is bluff, that is politics, te beat the American farmer 
in an honest effort to get legislation, and it is no more fair to 
make that kind of an argument than to stand here in the House 
of Representatives and claim that the packers are for this 
legislation, when every member of the committee knows that 
they not only appeared before the committee against it but 
that they maintain a lobby in Washington against it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Name one packer’s representative, ex- 
cept the little fellow that represented some meat company. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Draper. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, he is the man that I am talking 
about. He does not represent the packers. 

Mr. TINCHER. He represents all of the packers. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Draper represented all of the packers, 

Mr. TINCHER. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me tell you about the packers. They 
have an association and they contribute hundreds of thousands 
of dollars here to keep it up. They maintain headquarters 
here in Washington. It is the foulest lobby in America, and 
they have a man here in charge of those headquarters, and 
they spend more money for maintaining it than the American 
farmer ever spent with all of the lobbies and agents that he 
ever had here on the ground. They are represented by this 
aa OTe pet, AnA Nie Lenton y INAN oe NORE Aetna Shes 
bill. 
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ing with them, and they have had their lobbyists against this 
bill, and it is unfair to the American farmer for any man to 
put anything contrary to that statement out to the American 
public. 


Mr. Mr. 
time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended one minute. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr, TINCHER. If it is to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman made a 
statement inadvertently in relation to the tariff on tobacco. 

Mr. TINCHER. I never said anything about the tariff on 
tobacco. I supposed Mr. KINCHELOE knew about that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It should be well understood 
that there is no tariff on tobacco except such as equalizes the 
internal-revenue tax as laid upon tobacco and its manufacture. 
But there is no tariff. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman agrees with me, the man 
who raises the food products of this country ought te have a 
fair ratio price for his production in proportion to the price 
which the constituents of the gentleman from Kentucky get for 
their tobacco. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And that is $2.50 a ponnd? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It merely Salzes the inter- 
nal- revenue tax that is laid on tobacco; that is 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does it not amount to $250 a pound? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It equalizes the internal-reve- 
nue tax which is laid upon tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. WHI the gentleman permit me to answer the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I want to put something in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 


Mr. TINCHER. I want to clear up the record. In the hear- 
ings, page 445, Mr. Draper says this: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the Institute of American 
Meat Packers of Chicago. 


I know from the testimony taken that the stock of the Amer- 
ican meat packers of Chicago is owned by the five big packers. 


Our president, Mr. Herrick, of Chicago, was to have appeared before 
the committee to-day, but owing to certain business which developed 
in Chicago he was unable to be here and asked me to appear for him. 


He gives testimony of several pages against the Haugen-Mc- 
Nary bill. He says he represents that corporation. If a man 
represents the stockholders of a corporation and the stock of 
that corporation is owned by the five big packers at Chicago, if 
peat grish Pte I do not know how he got here. [Ap- 
plause 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard 
on the amendment? 


Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
1 CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
nois, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to diseuss the amend- 
ment pending before the House for a moment in a spirit of 
friendliness to the bill. It seems to me if we are going to con- 
tinue this general discussion of the bill that somebody ought 
to make a motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill; 
but if we are to consider amendments offered we ought to con- 
fme discussion as near as possible to the amendment pending. 
Now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES] I do not think will accomplish what fhe gentleman seeks 
to accomplish. I think the section of the bill ought to be 
amended, because it will not work as those who claim to be its 
friends think it will work, 

If you will read the definition in section 3 in connection with 
section 2, you will find, I think, that the bill would have to be so 
interpreted that not only livestock, such as cattle, sheep, and 
swine, are what are called agricultural commodities or agricul- 
tural basic commodities but that any food products of livestock 
are also agricultural commodities within the meaning of the 
bill, and that in construing it the corporation will have to con- 
strue it that way; they could only declare an emergency with 
reference to agricultural products as to which there is an 
exportable surplus; and if the surplus is in the food product 
and not in the live product, the emergency would have to be 
declared as to the food product and not the live animal. 

Mr. JONES, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will notice the wording of the 
amendment, it says if an emergency exists as to any commodity 
or any food product of such commodity that may be declared on 
the commodity itself. 

And I will state that that amendment was submitted to the 
drafting clerk, and he agrees as to my views. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to discuss it; and if my views are not 
correct, you can discard them, but I have been of the opinion 
that the genfleman’s amendment does not accomplish what he 
intends to accomplish. Now, let me read the amendment in con- 
nection with the section of the bill, and let us see if it accom- 
plishes what the gentleman desires to accomplish, and let us 
see if it is in harmony with the theory of the bill. Now I read 
on page 2 of the bill. I read section 2 with the gentleman's 
amendment in it: 


If the cerperation finds that there is a surplus for export of wheat, 
flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, or of any food product of 
cattle, sheep, or swine, or that the exportation ef any of such com- 
modities or of any food preducts thereof would materially enhance the 
domestic price of such commodity. 


Now, you notice the gentleman uses the word “ enhance,” so 
that if this amendment goes into the bill, if the corporation 
finds that the export of the commodity will enhance its value, it 
can declare an emergeney. So this amendment, with the word 
“ enhance ” in it, is entirely contrary to the whole theory of the 
bill. You ought to have the word “ depress instead of the word 
“ enhance.” 

Mr. JONES. No; the exportation is to enhance the value of 
the domestic product. What the bill wants to do is te enhance 
the domestic market; and if they find that exporting a portion 
of the product will enhance the rest of it. that is what the bill 
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proposes to do. It wants to raise the domestic price to the 
producer of the product. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman's amendment is adopted, 
then the corporation can declare an emergency if they find that 
the exportation of cattle will enhance the value of the article, 
That is not the theory of the bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, “provided the 
price is below the ratio price at the time.” You must have a 
combination. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; but this is declaring the basis on which 
an emergency can be declared. If this amendment is adopted 
as the gentleman has offered it, if they find that the exporta- 
tion of either the live animal or the product will enhance the 
value of that article on the domestic market, then they can de- 
clare an emergency. That is exactly opposite to the entire 
theory of the bill. The amendment ought to contain the word 
“ depress,” instead of “enhance,” so that if they find that the 
exportation of the animal or its food products will depress the 
domestic market or is depressing the value of the article on the 
domestic market, then an emergency can be declared. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does this amendment add anything to 
the bill? Under the bill as it now stands they can declare an 
emergency. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? | 

Mr. DENISON. No. I shall have to proceed. I want to pre- | 
sent my ideas, and then I will be through. I am trying to per- | 
fect the bill. I do not think it will do what those responsible | 
for it think it will dò. 

I have an amendment that I want to offer when this one is 
disposed of. If the committee agrees and accepts the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, then I will not offer it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I suggest to the gentleman that he take 
time to explain his views on that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON, The amendment I want to offer is this. If 
the gentlemen who are interested in the bill do not approve of 
it, then they can vote it down. If I understand the purpose of 
the bill, it is to benefit the farmer or the producer, rather than 
the man who is interested in the finished or processed product. 

I would amend it in this way: I would strike out all after 
the word “wheat.” I offer the suggestion that on line 22 of | 
page 2, after the word“ wheat,” you strike out all of that line | 
and all of line 23 and insert the following: “ Rice, corn, cattle, 
sheep, or swine, or of any processed product of either of them.” 
Then it would read: “If the corporation finds (1) that there 
is a surplus for export of wheat, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep. 
or swine, or of any processed product of either of them,” and | 
so forth. | 

You see, I omit flour and any of the processed products and | 
put them together. In section 3, where you define basie agri- | 
cultural products, I would define them as follows: Instead of 
the definition now there I would say: “The term ‘basic agri- 
cultural commodity’ means any agricultural commodity in re- 
spect to which a special emergency has been declared,” so that 
the bill will then deal with the things that the farmer pro- 
duces, and not the thing that the packer produces. It would 
then be that if the live animal or its processed product is exported, 
if there is a surplus for export of either, there can be declared 
an emergency as to the agricultural products only. That will 
confine the declaration of the emergency to the things only 
that the farmer produces. Under the bill as it is now the cor- 
poration can declare an emergency as to the thing that the 
packer produces, There the bill is wrong, in my judgment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Does that include dairy products? 

Mr, DENISON. I am not an expert on those things, If 
dairy products are construed to be the products of cattle, it 
would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? A 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, here is another objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, if I properly inter- 
pret it. You will notice, if his amendment is adopted, the cor- 
poration can declare an emergency as to any of these products, 


not only if there is a surplus for export but even though there 
may be no surplus, either of the live animal or the food product. . 
They can declare an emergency if they find that there could be 
an exportation that would enhance the value in the domestic 
market. 

Now, gentlemen, if Congress can do that, then we can create 
this corporation and fix the emergency price, without regard to 
its export at all. I do not think we had better undertake to 
go that far, because that is contrary to the entire theory of the 
bill. The theory of the bill, as I understand it, is that if in 
those things that the farmers produce there is a surplus to be 
sold on the world market, and that depresses the domestic mar- 
ket, therefore the farmer ought to have relief from that de- 
pressed market, But if this amendment is adopted the corpora- 


‘tion could declare an emergency, whether there is an exportable 


surplus or not. 
Bert SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is not the purpose of the bill to 
raise the price of these commodities to the farmer? 

Mr. DENISON. I understand so, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It does not make any difference 
whether it is the price of the surplus or otherwise. You are 
trying to get better prices. 

Mr. DENISON, If we can enact legislation that will arti- 
ficially enhance the price of a product, without regard to any 
exportable surplus, why mention exportable surplus? That is 
going pretty far. I do not think we can do that under the most 
liberal construction of our constitutional limitations At least, 
that is not the theory of this bill, and if we are going to adopt 
an entirely new theory we ought to rewrite the bill entirely, be- 
cause this bill is written and offered on the theory of selling the 
surplus in foreign markets. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The surplus is what you are really 
dealing with? 

Mr. DENISON. I think so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the bill is effective, would it 
not increase the very thing you are trying to get rid of and 
leave the farmer at the expiration of the bill in worse shape 
than he is now? 

Mr. DENISON. I will let some other gentleman answer that 
question. All I am trying to do is to perfect this section 2. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I have here an advertisement appearing in a maritime 
magazine which carries the news that a St. Louis house can 
sell an Buropean-built boat for one-half the price at which 
an American boat can be sold, a boat of the same type. Now, 
I ask the gentleman whether, if the McNary-Haugen bill 
passes, it would not have a tendency to increase the price of 
food to the American workman so that you can sell the same 
food to Buropean workmen at a less price than the price at 
which it is now being sold. 

Mr. DENISON. I think it will increase the price of food 
products, of course. If it does not, it will not accomplish its 
purpose. f 

Here is what I propose to do: I think that the term “basic 
agricultural products ” ought to be limited to the things which 
the farmers raise and ought not to include the processed prod- 
ucts; I think the language ought to be so chosen that only an 
exportable surplus may be taken as the basis for declaring an 
emergency. And then the emergency ought to be declared only 
as to the agricultural products, the things that are produced 
by the farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pro forma amendment may be withdrawn. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment be closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, after five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I ask the gentleman 
whether I am to have some time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am asking that debate close only on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] asks 
ee consent that the pro forma amendment be with- 

wn. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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Mr. BLANTON. And I move to strike out the last two 
words, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Texas 
[Mr. HupsrerH] who, I imagine, is one of the best posted men 
on raising livestock in this country, has nevertheless gotten 
a wrong idea about this bill. I asked him about wool. To 
benefit wool there would have to be an exportable surplus, 
and he admits that we import 281,000,000 pounds more of wool 
than we export, in fact, we do not export any. 

How about frozen beef and mutton? He admits that the 
packers haye on hand approximately $250,000,000 worth, and 
the price of which would probably be doubled overnight by this 
bill, and they would thus make $250,000,000 clear profit over- 
night by the passage of this bill. He says, “Sell it to the 
Government, lét the Government export all they have on hand, 
and then the packers would haye to buy from the stockmen 
and farmers in order to fill their cold storages.” But that will 
not be the case. Here is what will happen, just what the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] said: The packers 
will sell to the Government this $250,000,000 worth of frozen 
meat they now have on hand at double its value; the Govern- 
ment then will have to export it, and the packers, through their 
agents abroad, will buy it back in the foreign markets at the 
low-world price and then ship it back here, and resell it again 
at its abnormal price to consumers and the Government, and 
there is not a sufficient tariff to proteet the producers, or the 
people, or the Government from such practice. 

Now, everyone here admits that what is mainly the matter 
with the farmer is that he has to sell everything he produces 
in practically a free market and that he is forced to buy every- 
thing he uses and needs in a protected market. I will tell you 
what remedy we ought to give him. I am a Democrat; I have 
been a Democrat all, my life, and I believe in a tariff for 
revenue only, but it is admitted that the Government must 
collect every year at least $500,000,000 through the custom- 
houses. That is admitted. If we have to collect that much 
through the customhouses, why do we not give the farmers 
the benefit of a substantial part of it? Why do you not put 
a greater part of that $500,000,000 needed tariff on the for- 
eign farm products which are shipped into this country to 
compete with American farm products and give the farmers 
the benefit of it? 

I will tell you how you can help the farmer in two ways. 
First, reduce the tariff on the products the farmers buy. That 
helps them in one way; that keeps them from having to buy 
in a protected market; and, then, at the other end of it, raise 
the tariff on the foreign products of the farm. That is the 
way you can help the farmers. Give the farmers the benefit 
of some of this $500,000,000 tariff that must be collected each 
year through the customhouses. 

Is there anything wrong with that proposition? Is that 
against democratic principle along that line? No; because 
we must collect $500,000,000 through the customhouses each 
year as tariff, and we can collect it on farm products just like 
we can on manufactured products, because we are importing 
more of certain farm products than we are exporting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones}, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were—ayes 14, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and sixteen Members present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Anrendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: Page 8, line 3, after the word 
“ corporation,” strike out the balance of line 3 and all of line 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: The President may by proclama- 
tion declare that.” 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, section 2 reads that if the cor- 
poration finds, first, that there is a surplus of export wheat, 
flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, and so forth; and, 
second, that according to estimates made by it the ratio price, 
as defined in section 4, in respect of the commodity would be in 
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[After a pause, ] 


I make the point of no 


excess of the domestic price thereof, and so forth, then follows 
the language that— 


upon such notification from the corporation it shall be the duty of 
the President, by proclamation, to declare that a special emergency 
exists as to such agricultural commodity. 


If my amendment is adopted, the language would be changed 
so that it would read as follows: 


Upon such notification from the corporation the President may, by 
proclamation, declare that a special enrergency exists as to such agri- 
cultural commodities. 


It seems to me, gentlemen, discretion ought to be left with 
the President to declare this emergency. A great number of 
gentlemen have said to me at different times they would be 
glad to support this bill if it could be tried out upon one or 
another of the products mentioned in the bill. If the language 
I have submitted in my amendment was placed in the bill, it 
would give the President the discretion to try this question out 
upon one product and determine whether or not the plan is 
workable. It would be left to him. It could be tried out upon 
wheat or upon any one or the other of the commodities men- 
tioned in the bill, and I really think the discretion ought to be 
left with the President instead of using the mandatory lan- 
guage used in this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Under the provisions of the bill 
the corporation is given a discretion? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman think the cor- 
poration should have discretion, and the President, after the 
corporation has found an emergency to exist, should also have 
a discretion; in other words, put a double discretion upon the 
declaration of the emergency? 

Mr. VESTAL. As I understand this bill, the corporation 
finds facts and submits them to the President, stating that in 
their opinion there is an emergency, but it can not be put into 
effect unless the President declares the emergency. As the 
language reads now in the bill, as I understand it, and I may 
be wrong about it, if the corporation finds that certain facts 
are true and submits them to the President, the President has 
no discretion about it at all, but must declare the emergency, 
and I do not believe that language ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I sympathize with the position 
of the gentleman, and in the main I agree with his position, 
but I do not think the language as the gentleman has drawn 
it quite meets the situation. I think the courts might very 
well construe the word “may” in the gentleman’s amendment 
to mean “shall,” so that it would be mandatory upon the 
President to declare the emergency. It seéms to me we ought 
to follow in enacting this measure the same principle we 
have followed in the enactment of tariff legislation. The 
Tariff Commission conducts hearings, it makes findings of facts 
and recommendations, but it is up to the President as to 
it or or not he wants to put the additional duties into 

ect. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is the very purpose of my amendment, 
I may not have used the language that will bring that about, 
but I think the discretion ought to be left with the President 
after the facts are ascertained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer 
a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that the tariff act uses the word “shall,” and it is not left to 
the discretion of the President at all? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the President finds the 
facts and the Tariff Commission finds the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment by way of substitute, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by Mr. VESTAL: On page 3, Une 3, after the 
word “corporation,” insert “and after such further investigation as 
he may make the President shall also find said facts.” 

After the word “the,” in line 6, strike out the word “ corporation ” 
and insert “ President,” and on line 8 strike out it“ and insert 
“he,” and strike out line 9 and up to the word“ buy“ in Hne 10. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am in accord 
with the general principle embodied in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Vesta]. He seeks to give 
the President diseretionary power in declaring or terminating 
a special emergency. My substitute seeks to accomplish the 
same thing, but with language that I think will make it more 
certain. This bill before us is an emergency measure; that is 
the only excuse for its consideration. The bill provides in sec- 
tion 1 that an emergency in respect of agricultural commodi- 
ties now exists. The same section confers power upon the 
President to terminate the general emergency whenever the cor- 
poration determines that the emergency no longer exists. It 
will be obseryed-—and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
pointed this out the other day—that. the President must await 
the determination by this: corporatiom before he can terminate 
the emergency by proclamation. Section 23 provides that the 
corporate existence: shall continue until the termination of this 
general emergency. Seetion 24 provides that the several 
directors, with salaries of $10,000 per year, shall hold offies 
during the period of the eorporate existen¢e; or, in other words, 
until the general emergency has terminated. The way the bill 
is now drawn these directors can not be removed and will 
remain: in office until they themselves determine that the 
general emergency no longer exists. I believe this to be wrong 
for another reason, for it makes the President of the United 
States, our Chief Executive, a purely ministerial agent of the 
corporation whose members: he appoints. 

Mr. Chairman, we find in section 2 a similar provision in ref- 
erence to special emergencies: When the ecorperation deter- 
mines that there is an exportable surplus and that the domestic 
price is below the ratio price, it so notifies the President and 
he must declare a speeial emergency to exist: He has no dis- 
cretion. He is not authorized to make any investigation him- 
self. If he should; he is net permitted to follow it. It merely 
remains for him to perform the ministerial duty of issuing the 
proclamation. The better practice would seem to be to require 
the corporation to make its investigation and! report its findings 
to the President, and then if the President should likewise so 
tind’ those conditions: to exist that it should then be his duty to 
declare this special emergeney to exist. I have been unable to 
find any legislative precedents for this. It stands unique. Well, 
this is a unique bill in more than one respect. You will recall 
the flexible: provisions of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff bill per- 
mitting after investigation the raising or lowering of duties- not 
to exceed 50 per cent. The Tariff Commission is authorized to 
assist the President in ascertaining differences in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, and the acts specifically pro- 
vide that no duty shall be changed by proclamation until the 
Tariff Commission, after hearings, has made and completed its 
investigations. and reperted thereon to the President. But the 
ultimate finding of fact and decision is conferred upon the 
President and not the Tariff Commission. The language of sec- 
tion 315 in several different places 18. 


Whenever the President, upon investigation * > © shall find 
* * © he shall proclaimn— 


And so forth. 

‘Mr. Chairman, this responsibility should ultimately rest 
upon the President of the United States, and no one else. I am 
ata loss to understand why his responsibility should be confined 
to duties of a purely ministerial character. 

T do not think that there is going to be very much difference 
in the application of the general principles of the. bill, whether 
we use the language of the bill or whether we use the language 
that has been offered here by the gentleman from Indiana or 
by myself. I think generally the President would follow the 
recommendations of his advisers. His independent power would 
act as a check upon them, and in addition we would not be 
making the President a mere agent of a governmental corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. PURNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield, 

Mr. PURNELL. The President has nothing in the world to 
do except to issue a proclamation, Somebody ought to have 
authority to announce the fact that there is a surplus, and the 
ratio price is not up to the point where it ought to be. Who 
else would issue it? That is the only function he has to per- 
form. He is not put in the attitude of simply functioning for 
this corporation, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; he is acting purely in a 
ministerial capacity at the behest of the corporation. He has 
no diseretion in the matter whatever, and I do not think that 
is the way it should be. f 


Mr. PURNELL. He merely uses his office to issue this 
proclamation announcing to the country that the situation 
which the corporation finds does actually exist. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not think we ought to 
write into the law the principle that corporate officers here 
shall direct the President of the United States to do or not to 
do a certain thing: [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Fes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Can the gentleman tell us if the President 
at this time thinks there is now an emergency existing? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill is not yet a law, and 
F ean not speak for the President or his views in reference 
thereto. The bill has not yet been put into shape. And now 
while we are debating merely the second section the gentle- 
man wants me to tell him the President's attitude. > 

Mr. WEFALD. f want to remind the gentleman of the fact 
that the President sent two men out through the Northwestern 
States, where the emergency existed, and they came back and 
made their report. The President went before Congress and 
said, in substance, speaking of the agricultural crisis, that 
God helps them who help themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The President, after hearing’ 
the observers, delivered a message tu Congress requesting as far 
as possible where legislation could cure or remedy the situation 
to undertake ft, but he warned Congress to keep away from 
complicated schemes and price-fixing measures. Again, he ap- 
peared before Congress and requested Congress to give attention 
to problems of agricultural relief, and warned them against 
passing legislation that was economically unsound. 

Mr. WEFALD. Has the President proposed one single remedy 
for the relief of agriculture or the farmers? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Tt is not generally considered 
to be the duty of the President to propose concrete suggestions 
to Congress. He calls attention to the state of the Union, and 
it Is then our business as the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to act. I will say, however, that the President of the 
United States did recommend the enactment of a bill embodying 
the general principles of the so-called Burtness-Norbeck bill, 
whieh was defeated in another body some two months ago. It 
has also been known as the Coulter plan. 

Mr. WEFALD. He was very specific in his recommendation 
on the tax measure. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota lias expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending amendment be closed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, first, on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL], 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 5, after the word commodity,” add “ but only one such 
commodity shall be declared during the first year of the operation. of 
this act.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman's amendment mean to 
limit it to one commodity. His amendment does not make it 
quite clear. 

Mr. BEGG. One such emergency shall be declared the first 
year. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, T regret 
Seriously that every Member of the House is not here to giva 
serious consideration to this bill. I would Fike to find myself 
in a position where I could vote: for it, but there are many 
provisions; in this proposed relief measure: that cause me to 
hesitate. There is a fundamental law of economies and of 
politics you might say combined—political science—that we are 
losing sight of entirely. That basic law is nothing more or less 
than this: There never was a time in any country when an act 
of the legislative body could put value into any commodity. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What about the tariff? 

Mr. BEGG. I will come to that. The most silly economic 
argument that is offered is a comparison of this law to the tariff. 
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If you want to be a student of economics you can not make 
that kind of a comparison at all, but I do not want to get off 
on that. I want to call attention to two or three things and then 
I will rest my case with you. The gentleman from Texas said 
if this was written into the law, the farmers would have in 
their pockets a billion dollars or over. Somebody suggested 
that the packers could put $250,000,000 in their pockets. If 
that is true, I want to ask you where that billion dollars and 
$250,000,000 is coming from? We have passed the time when 
somebody can have manna rained down on a distressed people 
even if it be the farmers. 

I am willing to go aleng on the experiment, as unsound as I 
think it is economically, if you will confine its*operation to one 
product, and I will let the farmers and the President select 
the product. But, my friends, the minute this bill becomes a 
law as it is written to-day, carrying $200,000,000, you have laid 
an added tax on the people of my State of $14,000,000. [Ap- 
plause.] We only produce about 16,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and you can not tax to the point of starvation the fertile section 
of your country long to help some other section of the country 
without ruining the whole people. A part of the bad conditions 
economically that are in existence in the United States is di- 
rectly chargeable to the defective economic national policies 
we have already established. Before we pass a law like this 
under the passion for votes or otherwise let us stop and con- 
sider the results of our action here this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. ; 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. . 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to be sure that the gentleman will answer a ques- 
tion as to whether he regards the State of Iowa and the Red 
River Valley as unfertile country? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, that is not a pertinent question. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection? 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject-—— 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, that is not fair. 
time to myself or I do not want it. 

Mr. WEFALD. I withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be discourteous, 
and I do not want to take up all of the time with questions. 
I want to discuss this for a couple of minutes, 

Mr. WEFALD. I just want to ask one question, because it is 
pertinent along the gentleman's line of reasoning. Is the 
gentleman willing that the tariff should apply to only one 
article each year? 

Mr. BEGG. No; Iam not; and I shall discuss the tariff now 
for just a minute or two, even though I may have to ask for 
another minute. There is not an industry in existence in my 
district or State that will continue to turn its wheels if you 
take the tariff off. That being true, we must have a tariff or 
close down the plants. Those men who want to argue in favor 
of closing down the industries of this country by taking off the 
tariff are welcome to their position, but I do not stand with 
them. 

Mr. WEFALD. And when farming does not pay, farming 
will have to cease. Is not that right? 

Mr. BEGG. No; that is not right. I do not maintain that 
every farmer is making money to-day, but I do maintain that 
every farmer is not bankrupt. All of the relatives that I have 
or that have ever lived in this country live on a farm, and 
they are making money to-day and they have made money. 
There are a lot of things that have entered into this proposi- 
tion. As long as you raise too much wheat, more wheat than 
can be consumed, then there must be some control over the flow 
of that wheat into the market, or the price will always hit 
the bottom, just as you gentlemen are arguing. I grant that; 
but the method of control of the flow of that wheat onto the 
markets of the world is the thing that I am questioning you 
about. You want to take $200,000,000 out of the Treasury and 
establish what? An independent body? No; you are estab- 
lishing a partisan, political control, and you are going to pay 
the magnificent sum of $10,000 a year to the head of a 
$200,000,000 corporation, Those of you who have had anything 
to do with business know that in the markets of the world 
anywhere to-day you can not buy for $10,000 a man with 
enough gray matter to handle a $200,000,000 corporation suc- 
cessfully. You are doomed to failure in the very premise if 
you leave it as it is now. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I either want my 


Mr. BEGG. I would like to finish that. This is a partisan 
political proposition. No one will dispute that this corpora- 
tion which is being created is partisan and is political. Show 
me a governmental agency now in existence without competition 
that makes its own way and that does not draw on the Federal 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I am going to ask for five minutes more. I may 
not use it all. 

Mr. DOWELL, 
one question? 

Mr. BEGG. I shall yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this pending amendment close in six minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree to 
that. I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to the Post 
Office Department, that annually loses from $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000. No one but knows that if a private corporation con- 
ducted the post-dflice business in this country, if a man big 
enough to head such a corporation could be found, it would 
make money out of it and give the same service that is given 
to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I want to finish another sentence or two. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like the gentleman to be somewhere 
near right. j 

Mr. BEGG. I want to be fair, and I shall let the gentleman 
correct me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that if it had not 
been for the last great salary increase in the postal employees 
the Post Office Department would have paid a surplus before 
this. The gentleman would say, of course, that that is the 
pressure of polities. 

Mr. BEGG. I admit it all; but why is it that in a big busi- 
ness corporation without any handicap that would not be the 
fact? p 

Mr. CRAMTON. The railroad employees of the country have 
been able to force their salary increases through legislation as 
much as the Post Office. 

Mr. BEGG. And that is what I am maintaining, and that 
substantiates what I say. Take the Shipping Board. Let us 
assume that we can get a head for the Shipping Board who is 
the best man in the country. With a change in the administra- 
tion we would change the board of directors, and that is what 
will happen in this organization, If we appoint a board of 
directors that are qualified, and they start to make good, a new 
administration coming in, as the time of the various members 
of the board expires, we will get new members on the board. 
There is no private industry in existence anywhere that ever 
made a success with a constantly shifting management and 
policy. I maintain that the organization that is set up in this 
particular scheme of things is foredoomed to failure before it 
ever starts. If my amendment Is adopted, what does it mean? 
If $200,000,000 is ample to try and experiment on wheat, corn, 
hogs, wool, and every other article enumerated in this bill, then 
$50,000,000 will be ample to experiment with on a single in- 
dividual product in the United States, 

And I say to the proponents of the bill, if you will confine 
the experiment—because it is nothing more than an experiment, 
and the most enthusiastic supporter of the bill admits that it is 
an experiment—if you will confine it to one item for one year, 
I will vote for it, and if it succeeds we do not need to contine it; 
we can expand it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Suppose an emergency exists in all these 
commodities enumerated in clause 2, and there seems to be no 
question about that, can the gentleman tell me why one should 
be singled out and the rest not? 

Mr. BEGG. Because we do not know it will work. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the reason for the discrimination? 

Mr. BEGG. There is no discrimination. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is a discrimination, pure and simple. 

Mr. BEGG. I submit to the fair-mindedness of the House if 
we put forth an experiment—and it is an experiment—and leave 
the selection to the interests themselves to pick the one item, 
that is not showing preference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

ired. 
x Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate be 
closed on the pending amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, may I be 
given two minutes on the amendment? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman answer 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close 
in two minutes on the pending amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I did not intend to enter into this discussion until my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Bece] raised the point about the 
operation of the Post Office Department, intimating or inferring 
that if the Post Office Department was not operated by the 
Government there would not be a deficit. I differ with the 
inférence, and I honestly believe that if the Post Office De- 
partment were not operated by the Government but were op- 
erated by private interests of this Nation we would be paying 
to-day two or three times as much for our Postal Service as we 
are at present. [Applause.] Another gentleman raised the 
point about the deficit being caused on account of the salary in- 
creases to the postal employees. Can we expect not to have a 
deficit when we take into consideration the fact that the 
Post Office Department is rendering its service at pre-war cost? 
No other business in this land, from the biggest corporation. to 
the smallest peanut roaster, is to-day selling its commodity or 
service at pre-war cost. The postal employees’ small wage in- 
crease in the past may have contributed a little to the deficit, 
but notwithstanding said increase they are at present under- 
paid, and I am in hope that this session of Congress will not 
adjourn until we provide adequate salaries for the postal em- 
ployees. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONHS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Joxzs: Page 3, line 5, after the word 
“commodity,” insert the following: “ Whenever an emergency is de- 
clared upon flour or upon any food product of cattle, sheep, or swine 
the President is authorized to declare an emergency as to the commod- 
ity out of which such flour or other food product is made.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order this is 
in substance the amendment previously acted upon by the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order would not be well 
taken. An amendment which is the same in substance may be 
offered again. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, it is not the same in substance, 
because I advisedly made the other amendment cover cases 
where there was not an exportable surplus. I thought then and 
I now think that eyen though we may not be on a strictly ex- 
portable basis with reference to any commodity that the cor- 
poration should have discretion to declare an emergency. I 
leave the bill like it is, except for this change, that I provide 
if the corporation and the President find that an emergency 
exists and declare it to exist upon flour, which is the food 
product of wheat, or upon any food product of cattle, sheep, 
or swine, thereupon the President is authorized to declare an 
emergency exists as to the commodity out of which that flour 
or food product of cattle, sheep, or swine is made. I believe 
that the committee ought to accept that amendment. It simply 
provides that a man who produces the wheat and the man who 
produces the cattle, sheep, or swine may have the benefit of 
the direct declaration of an emergency upon the product which 
he produces if the corporation finds that the emergency exists 
on the food product which is made from that commodity. It 
seems to me that there should not be any objection at all. I 
have tied this on at the end of section (a), so that as amended 
it would make provision just as it now makes provision for a 
declaration of emergency on these commodities named or upon 
the food products named and gives the President the authority 
to declare such emergency. I follow that with the provision, 
in just as simple language as I was able to write it, that if 
there is a declaration of emergency as to one of these food prod- 
ucts then the President should also have the authority to de- 
clare an emergency as to the commodity out of which that food 
product is made. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
his contention is, for instance, if it should be found there is an 
exportable surplus of ham and bacon under the bill as it is 
drawn they can not declare an emergency upon hogs? 

Mr. JONES. Exactly, 


Mr. BURTNESS. I do not quite agree with the gentleman in 
that conclusion, but if that is the case surely this bill must be 
amended. 

Mr. JONES. I think so; and, at least, there is a good deal 
of doubt, and I have eliminated the ground of objection that 
was alleged against my other amendment, Ef we are to have 
this bill, I want to have the corporation vested with this 
authority, whereby they can declare an emergency even if there 
is not an exportable surplus. I do not see how the House could 
disagree with the amendment that I have now, 

Mr, COLTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr, COLTON.» If the emergency is declared to exist on 
Snae tae Oe ceptleran think it could not be declared on 

ur 

Mr. JONES, Wheat is exported, a great deal of it, in the 
original form. If there is an emergency in wheat, it would 
naturally follow that there would be on flour. 
viata? SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Your amendment seeks to apply 
particularly to the conditions surrounding the wheat man and 
the cattleman, because there is always a question there whether 
you are exporting or importing? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Peis KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman can see where a case 
might arise where the raw product is reduced to such an ex- 
tent that there is not an exportable surplus of the raw product, 
but there might be a surplus of the finished product, and there- 
fore you run counter to the purpose of this bill 

Mr. JONES. No. The President is simply given discretion 
and authority. He will not have to exercise that authority 
unless he wants to. But suppose the President finds an emer- 
gency as to a food product. Then he ought to be able to give 
the livestock man the benefit of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin rose, 

as CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nize 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous. 
consent that the debate on this amendment close in five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, after listening to the arguments In this debate 
on both sides—and the question has been discussed very ably— 
and after examining the splendid reports of the committee, I 
find myself still open to conviction upon it. I have made up 
my mind upon one thing, however, and that is that I would 
yote to try out this matter on wheat, one commodity. Whether 
I shall vote for any more than that I have not determined. 
However, this bill is open to amendment here, and If it passes 
it also can be amended in the Senate. If one fails to vote for 
this bill because he favors some other bill, he may be placed in 
the position of not having an opportunity to vote for any bill to 
aid the farmers. 

Secretary Wallace is quoted—and I do not believe there will 
be very much question about his conclusion—that the difficulties 
of the farmer have been brought about by legislation. I think 
that the chief cause of the farmer’s condition to-day was the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board. Practically in 
one year, from October, 1920, to October, 1921, our currency was 
contracted over a billion dollars. 

We saw the other day by the charts that were introduced 
here, made by our Agricultural Department, how prices on 
everything rose during the period of the war, including even 
the prices of farm products, which rose with other commodities, 
although not as high, and then suddenly, in 1920, while almost 
everything else remained high, the prices of farm products 
suddenly dropped to 1913 prices. 

Most of the world’s great staples, like steel and coal and 
building materials, which were controlled by monopolies and 
were not subject to the law of supply and demand, remained 
at these high prices. Coal and steel and building materials 
to-day are as high, and some of them higher, than at any time 
during the war, while farm products are down nearly to the 
price of 1913. High railroad rates also prevented farm products 
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from rising. Freight rates have increased 78 per cent since 
1917. 

Secretary Wallace made the statement that the farmer's con- 
dition was brought about by the Government itself, and I be- 
lieve that it devolves upon the Congress to pass legislation, if it 
can be done, and I believe it can be done, legislation that will 
help this situation and place the farmer in the position he 
would have been had agriculture been given a fair chance. 

Now, we know that one of the causes of low prices of farm 
products is our exportable surplus, and I believe the Govern- 
ment can aid in helping to dispose of that exportable surplus. 
We saw the effect on prices when we appropriated $20,000,000 
for the relief of the famine sufferers in Russia and the Govern- 
ment bought $15,000,000 worth of corn. The price of corn 
jumped up from 15 to 20 points, and it put into the pockets of 
the farmers over $150,000,000. We made money out of our gen- 
erosity, and it was a good investment. So that I beg to differ 
with my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bese} in that I believe this 
situation can be remedied by legislation. I think it is the duty 
of this Congress to try its best, and I believe the President of 
the United States should summon all of the experts on agricul- 
tural economics in the country to meet here in Washington 
with the committees of the Senate and the House and work 
out legislation if Congress thinks this bill is not sufficient 
to remedy the situation, or at least prevent the great disaster 
that is threatening us to-day in this country. Out in the West 
there are whole States that are praetically going bankrupt. In 
the last three years, according to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, over 1,000 banks have failed, State banks and national 
banks, many of them in splendid agricultural States. Banks 
whose securities, gilt-edge farm mortgages, were considered at a 
premium three years ago are now regarded as almost worth- 
less, frozen assets that will never be available. 


BANK FAILURE 


For the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, according to a late report 
from Henry M. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, there have 
been 930 State bank failures and 98 national bank failures. 
There have been more bank failures in these 3 years than 
in the 20 preceding years, most of the bank failures being in 
agricultural States west of the Mississippi. 


Bank failures, National and State, from 1900 to 1924 
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I trust this information will serve the purpose for which requested. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry M. Dawes, Comptroller. 

I insert as a part of my remarks a diagram or graph pre- 
pared by Charles J. Brand, consulting specialist in marketing 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, which is based 
on official statistics from the Department of Agriculture and 
tells the story of the defiation of farm products more eloquently 
than language. It shows the sudden drop in agricultural prod- 
ucts and the purchasing power of farm products compared with 
nonagricultural products. Agricultural products include cot- 
ton and wool, which are bringing a very good price, and which, 
therefore, raise the total of agricultural products. Without in- 
cluding cotton and wool, the value of farm products would be 
much lower than they are shown by the diagram. 


PURCHASING POWER OF FARM PRODUCTS 
AND NON-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
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Starting out with the year 1918 at 100, farm products and 
nonagricultural products together on a pre-war normal basis, 
indicated on chart, you will note that the heavy black lines 
indicate the purchasing power of agricultural products in terms 
of nonfarm products. The dotted lines indicate the purchasing 
power of nonagricultural products in terms of farm products. 

You will note that agricultural products began dropping the 
latter part of 1919 very suddenly, taking a downward course 
back to pre-war basis, while nonagricultural products that the 
farmer is obliged to buy have been constantly rising, the two 
lines going directly opposite each other. There are other charts 
that have been exhibited which show that farm wages are 
away above the pre-war wages. It is evident that something 
must be done to bring these lines together. Under normal con- 
ditions these two lines cross and recross frequently, This is 
observable on the diagram from 1913 to 1919. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

The present depression in agriculture presents the greatest 
emergency that this generation has experienced. In 1919 the 
total tonnage production of crops was 255,000,000 tons, valued 
approximately at $15,423,000,000. In 1921 the total production 
was still approximately 255,000,000 tons, but the value had 
shrunk to $6,984,000,000, a loss in value of crops alone of 
$8,489,000,000. This loss by the farmers of the country has 
not only driven farmers off the farms at the rate of several 
million a year the last two years but it has wrecked thousands 
of business men in the agricultural States and, besides, causing 
over a thousand bank failures in less than three years, more 
bank failures than in any 20 years of our country’s history. 

BLAME RESTS ON BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES 


Both the Democratic and Republican administrations are re- 
sponsible in a large degree for the bankrupt condition of the 
farmer and the wrecking of the great agricultural industry, in 
which 40,000,000 of our people are directly or indirectly con- 
nected and upon which the whole Nation is vitally dependent. 

DUTY OF THIS CONGRESS 


This Congress, which I think is more responsive to the people 
than any of the preceding Congresses for many years, should 
take up the farmers’ problems and endeavor to solve them even 
if we neglect all other business and remain at our posts all 
summer. 

I desire now to give notice that I will oppose all resolutions 
to adjourn until we pass some legislation to help the farmer. 

‘I will briefly give my diagnosis of what I consider the cause 
of the farmers’ troubles and my reasons and authority. 

DEFLATION 


The cause of the loss to the farmers of the United States of 
the stupendous sum of $8,489,000,000 was through no fault of 
the farmer. He successfully raised and marketed his crops as 
usual, but was unable to receive within many billion dollars 
the cost of producing his crops. 

May 18, 1920, when the Wilson administration was still in 
power, Governor Harding, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, called a meeting of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Advisory Council and Class A directors of the Federal 
reserve banks, The meeting was a secret one and very little 
was known outside of banking circles of what transpired at 
that meeting until February 22, 1923, when the Manufacturers’ 
Record, of Baltimore, a responsible publication, published a 
stenographic report of the proceedings of that meeting, which 
was placed in the record a very short time afterwards by 
Senator Gooptne of Idaho. 

The Federal Reserve Board, upon the advice of the large 
bankers of the country at that meeting, determined upon a 
policy of deflation, which resulted in contracting our currency 
more than $1,000,000.000 in less than one year. 

I herewith give the names of the bankers who were present 
at that meeting and quote from some of their statements: 


Hon. Adolph C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve Board, 

Hon, Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency and member 
ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury and member ex 
officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

George L. Harrison, counsel, Federal Reserve Board. 

Also members of the Federal Advisory Council: Philip Stockton, 
Federal reserve district No. 1; A. B. Hepburn, Federal reserve district 
No. 2; L. L. Rue, Federal reserve district No. 3; W. S. Rowe, Federal 
reserve district No. 4; J. G. Brown, Federal reserve district No. 5; 
Oscar Wells, Federal reserve district No. 6; James B. Forgan, Federal 
reserve district No. 7; F. O. Watts, Federal reserve district No. 8; 
E. F. Swinney, Federal reserye district No. 10; R. L. Ball, Federal 
reserve district No. 11; A, L. Mills, Federal reserve district No. 12; 
J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. ; John Perrin, 


chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent, Federal reserve bank, 
San Francisco; Hon, Edmund Platt, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House of Representatives. 

Boston: Thomas Beal, Edward S. Kennard, and Frederick S. Cham- 
berlain. 

New York: James A. Alexander, R. H. Treman, Charles Smith, and 
J. H. Sisson. 

Philadelphia: Joseph Wayne, jr., M. J. Murphy, and Francis Douglas. 

Cleveland: O. N. Sams, Robert Wardrop, and Chess Lamberton. 

Richmond: John F. Bruton, Charles E. Rieman, and Edwin Mann. 

Atlanta: J. K, Ottley, Oscar Newton, P. R. Kittles, and W. H. 
Kettig. 

Chicago: George M. Reynolds, Charles H. MeNider, aud E. L. Johnson, 

St. Lonis: J. C. Utterback and Sam A. Ziegler. 

Minneapolis: Wesley C. McDowell and E. W. Decker. 

Kansas City: J. C. Mitckell, E. E. Burbam, and W. J. Bailey. 

Dallas; John T. Scott, E. K. Smith, and B. A, McKinney. 

San Francisco: C. K. McIntosh, J. E. Fishburn, and M. A. Buchan. 

Mr, Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland reserve bank. said ut 
that meeting: 

I think that a reasonable depression of business would be a good 
thing for the country. 


He added: 


I really think we would do better if we could get down to a lower 
basis—a different basis—and from that we could work up again, 


Quoting from the Manufacturers’ Record, Mr, Wayne, of 
Philadelphia, raised the question of graduated rates on borrow- 
ing or rediscounts, and said: 


I would like to know whether in the districts that bave adopted this 
procedure there has been eliminated the question of borrowing on (oy- 
ernment securities from calculation as to the line of credit granted to 
a bank? 


Governor Harding replied: 


In the Kansas City district and the Dallas district in their tentative 
plans they have eliminated entirely borrowing on Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness and on Liberty bonds actually owned on the 1st of 
April, 1920. 


Mr. Wayne then asked: 


Have they made any reference to collateral notes of customers that 
have been discounted by the banks as a result of Liberty loan sub- 
scriptions? 


Mr. Bailey, of Kansus City, replied: 


They have to belong to the bank on the Ist day of April. 
made that rule. 


Mr. Scott said: 
It is the same way in the Atlanta district. 
Mr. Wells said: 


He wants to know if customers’ notes secured by Liberty bondis are 
exempt from the application of it. 


And Mr. Bailey said: 
They are not. 


Speaking of the damnabie conspiracy to force Liberty bonds 
on the markets, the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, bas 
this to say: 

When the Federal reserve system undertook to violate every promise 
made by the Goyernment and by the banks in persuading people to buy 
Liberty bonds, promising to carry them and then calling loans on them 
in order to force them out of the banks, breaking them down from 12 
to 15 points or more, the honor of the Government and the good faith 
of the banks trampled in the mire, millions of bonds bought in good 
faith by patriotic people to help the banks and help the Government 
were forced to be sold at a loss, and the Government bought in 
$2,000,000,000 of its own dishonest promises to pay, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury boasted of the money that had been saved in doing 
so, And at these low figures hundreds of millions of bonds were bought 
in by big estates and big institutions, with heavy losses to the innocent 
original purchasers. 

Representative Swine, of California, May 23, 1922, when the 
bill to amend the Federal reserve act by empowering the Presi- 
dent to appoint a representative of agriculture on the board 
was under consideration, made the following statement: 
REPRESENTATIVE SWING GIVES Direct EVIDENCE OF DEFLATION—HOW 

THE FARMERS WERE RUINED 
J can not understand how men can continue to deny that the 
deflation policy adoped by the Federal Reserve Board was not 
deliberately aimed at the farmers of this country, 
“I was present at a meeting of the bankers of southern Cali- 
fornia, held at El Centro, in my district, in the middle of Novem- 
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ber, 1920, when W. A. Day, then deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, spoke for the Federal reserve bank 
and delivered the message which he said he was sent there to 
deliver. He told the bankers there assembled that they were not to 
loan any farmer any money for the purpose of enabling the farmer 
to hold any of his crops beyond harvest time. If they did he said 
the Federal reserve bank would refuse to rediscount a single piece of 
paper taken on such a transaction. He declared that all the 
farmers should sell all of their crops at harvest time unless they 
had money of their own to finance them, as the Federal reserve 
bank would do nothing toward helping the farmers hold back any 
part of their crop no matter what the condition of the market. 

“Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from California 
hear that.” ~ 

“Mr. Swine, I did; I think I was the only person present 
who was not a banker, This was, in a way, confidential advice 
being given by the Federal reserve bank for the guidance of the 
smaller banks, many of whom were members. One of the bankers 
asked Mr, Day this question: ‘If you say to us we can not 
loan the farmer the money with which to hold his crop, to whom 
may we loan money to hold the crop until it can be taken up by 
the market in an orderly way according to the demands of the 
consumers? Oh, said Mr. Day, ‘of course, we will have to loan 
money to the middleman to take up the crop and hold it until 
the market is ready for it.’ 

“T say that that was the declared policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board made by an officer of the board delegated for the 
purpose of making the announcement for the information and 
guidance of the bankers of my district. No one could be in doubt 
for one minute as to what the natural, logical, and necessary 
consequences of such a policy would be, If the entire crop of the 
country is thrown upon the market at the same time, of course, 
the market would be depressed. You can ‘bear’ the market or 
vou can ‘bull’ the market, The Federal reserve bank deliberately 
set out to ‘bear’ the market. They succeeded so well that they 
broke the market—not only broke the market but broke the 
farmers as well. 

“We there saw the strange spectacle of the farmer citizens of 
this country being ruined by being forced to sell their products 
on a glutted market, at less than what It cost to grow them, 
as a direct result of a policy adopted by their own Government 
a Government created to ald them, not to embarrass them. I say 
it was criminal, it was damnable for this all-powerful agency of 
our Government to deliberately crucify the farmers of this coun- 
try.” 

That this statement was made with due deliberation, and represents 
the well‘considered charge of Representative Swina, is shown by the 
fact that he held this statement out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
until he had had an opportunity to revise his remarks and be certain 
that he had not misrepresented the situation. 


Congressman ByrNES of South Carolina, before the Committee 
on Banking, read from a bullet issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond December 20, 1919, an address to all mem- 
bers of the banks: 


Our present task, therefore, is to proceed with the deflation of credits 
as rapidly and systematically as possible. 


John Skelton Williams, who, as Comptroller of the Currency 
and member ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board, and who 
was with the Federal Reserve Board almost from its creation 
and was First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury February 3, 
1914, and who resigned as Comptroller of the Currency March 
2, 1921, says: 

That the deflation policy was carried on regardless of his warnings; 
that the reduction in credits by Federal reserve banks for the 12 months 
ensuing from October 15, 1920, to October 26, 1921, was more than 
$1,722,000,000, every month showing a contraction, The actual con- 
traction in Federal reserve notes in circulation in the same 12-month 
period was $944,492.000. The shrinkage and annihilation of property 
values which accompanied this deflation of credits exceeds the wealth 
of empires, 

Mr. Williams further says: 

The world's history furnishes no parallel for the heart-rending wiping 
out of values and destruction of enterprises, homes, and fortunes, large 
and small, which took place. The annihilation of values which has 
followed the Federal reserve policies is estimated at tens of billions of 
dollars. 


This is the testimony of one of the greatest bankers of the 
United States, who was on the Federal Reserve Board and who 
had been Comptroller of the Currency of the United States for 
many years. Governor Harding remained at the head of the 
Federal Reserve Board and was reappointed when his term 
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expired by the Republican President, but the Senate refused to 
confirm his appointment, and his name was withdrawn. 


RAISH OF RAILROAD RATPS UNDER ESCH-CUMMINS ACT CONTRIBUTING 
CAUSE OF FARMERS’ ‘TROUBLES 


The American people in 1917 paid a freight bill of $2,819,- 
965,215. Through the raise in freight rates, totaling 78 per 
cent increase since 1917, the people in 1923 paid a freight bill 
of $4,624,398.30. Since 1917, up to and including 1923, the 
American people have paid an increased freight bill, through 
the raise in freight rates of $6,934,304,031, For the year 1922, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the farmer 
paid $904,369,323 on farm products, or 22:9 per cent of all 
the revenue collected by the railroads on freight. The farmer 
can not shift or pass on to other people the cost of transpor- 
tation. He has paid, not only the increased freight rates on 
the products he has produced, but he has also paid the in- 
creased freight bill in building materials, farm machinery, and 
everything he had to buy for the farm and the home. It is 
conservatively estimated by the best statisticians that since 
1917, the farmers’ freight bill has been increased by raises in 
freight rates more than $2,000,000,000, no part of which he can 
pass on to the people. 

Deflation and high freight rates are the two principal causes 
of the farmer’s bankrupt condition to-day. I say bankrupt con- 
dition, because there are few farmers in the United States 
who are paying their expenses, interest on their investments and 
taxes and receiving anything for their work. Many could not 
sell out and pay their debts and if conditions do not improve 
it means wholesale bankruptcy for the farmer and the gravest 
kas ui to the future growth and prosperity of the United 

es. 


8 EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES 

Excessive freight rates at the present time on farm produce 
are higher than the traffic can stand. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, after the application 
had been pending 14 months, refused to reduce freight rates 
on grain, grain products, and hay. 

Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a strong dissenting opinion, said: 


It is a well-known maxim that a rate higher than the traffic will 
bear results in loss to the carriers and paralysis to the industry to 
the products of which the rate is applied * . It is generally 
conceded that in the old days the carriers’ only rule was that the 
rates should earn “all the traffic would bear.“ What the traffic will 
reasonably bear is still a controlling factor. 

He says again: 

I think the carriers thought it proper to exact all it was possible 
to exact and still allow the trafic to move. 

I think we should consider it more from the viewpoint of what the 
industry can pay and still live. The evidence in the case is conclu- 
sive that wheat is being raised at a loss. It moves to market be- 
cause it has to, but it moves at a great loss to the producer. Can 


the industry continue to function under present conditions? Clearly 
not. 


Commissioner Campbell in conclusion says: 


Civilization can not exist without the farmer. The present wave 
of prosperity will not contione unless the farmer is progperous. Can 
there be more dire necessity for low rates than is shown in this case? 
* * œ It is a fact that in some sections of Kansas thousands of 
acres of prairie grass were not harvested at all the past year or the 
year before, for the reason that the farmer could not afford to take 
the chance of putting it up under values that existed at the time, 
Previous to the advances In freight rates a great deal of alfalfa 
hay was forwarded from as far west as Colorado to as far east as 
New York State, but since the advances in freight rates that trade 
has been entirely cut off. * * * I want to say that the trans- 
portation of hay has been the outgrowth of 20 years among dealers 
and farmers in the territory tributary to Kansas City. That hay is 
indigenous to the country in the West; it has to moye to the territory 
where hay is not grown, and it can not move under the present 
burden of transportation charges, 


The unanswerable arguments that Commissioner Campbell 
makes in regard to wheat, hay, and so forth, are applicable to 
all farm products, such as livestock, potatoes, corn, and so forth. 

In connection with high freight rates charged by the rail- 
roads which are more than the traffic will stand, I desire to 
call attention to what the railroads are making. 

2 LARGE PROFITS OF RAILROADS 

According to an uncontroyerted banking authority the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, of New York, in their weekly bul- 
letin of May 17, 1924, issued the following statement: 
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THR 6 PER CENT DIVIDEND OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

Last year Southern Pacific earned nearly 813 per share, more than 
twice the $6 dividend. It could very well have paid a dividend of $8 
per share. The total dividends disbursed were slightly over $20,000,- 
000, against $44,000,000 of net income. Usually it is safe for a rail- 
road to pay out about two-thirds of its net income in dividends, On 
this basis Southern Pacific, with over $44,000,000 of net income, could 
very well have paid $28,000,000 in dividends, which would have been 
around 8 per cent. In 1922, however, the net income was only 
$32,600,000, so that the 6 per cent dividend was just about right, as it 
absorbed nearly two-thirds of the net income. 

These figures indicate that the 6 per cent dividend is well protected. 
In fact, they suggest that Southern Pacifice could manage comfortably 
to pay 7 per cent. However, it is not likely that the dividend will be 
increased unless earnings for 1924 and prospects for 1925 indicate 


that the average earnings will equal 12 per cent or more, The divi- 
dends and earnings for the past two years were as follows: 
Southern Pacific 
1922 


$262, 519, 170 


3 Or 8 per cent. 
At a price of 88 the $6 dividend of Southern Pacific gives a yield 
of 65 per cent. 


Expert accountants are skilled in showing how little rail- 
roads are making, but the Hamilton Institute, a banking 
authority, gives the plain facts just as they are for the benefit 
of those who wish to buy railroad securities. It states that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad had a net income of $44,000,000, 
and could have paid out two-thirds of its net income in divi- 
dends and retained one-third as undivided profits and paid 
a dividend of 8 per cent for the year 1923. As it was, it paid 
a dividend of 6 per cent and absorbed nearly two-thirds of its 
net income. If anyone raises his voice, in Congress or out, in 
favor of lowering freight rates, an avalanche of denunciation 
is heaped upon him. The railroads of the country are spending 
millions of dollars in advertising to the effect that they are 
making nothing and if freight rates are lowered the present 
prosperity of the country will end and the railroads will be 
bankrupt. The railroads present legislation to Congress like 
the Esch-Cummins law, with authority to make freight rates 
so high that the farmer is unable to get any of his products 
to market, according to the statement of a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whom I have quoted—a state- 
ment that can not be controverted—and such legislation is 
passed by Congress without delay. Yet when a great industry 
like agriculture is allowed to languish and gradually die and 
neither political party is courageous enough to deal with the 
situation, it does not excite comment in the metropolitan press, 
especially in the East. 

It is easy for the leaders of both parties to excuse them- 
selves by saying that the farmers’ troubles are caused by con- 
ditions growing out of the war and can not be remedied by any 
legislation. Yet the situation was remedied for the railroads 
and for our manufacturers. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WALLACE SAYS FARMERS OF THE NATION 
ARE VICTIMS OF BCONOMIC INJUSTICE DUE TO GOVERNMENT ACTION 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, for years pub- 

lisher of a farm paper, coming from a great agricultural State, 

and an expert on the subject, said in a talk a few days ago: 


Surely everyone will agree that our Government must secure and 
maintain economic justice among the various producing groups. At 
the present time a large percentage of the farmers of the Nation are 
the victims of economic injustice, In part, at least, due to Government 
action. 

SITUATION SERIOUS 


When the Secretary of Agriculture makes a statement such 
as the above, is Congress justified in adjourning without passing 
some constructive legislation? As I haye said before, I think 
that the situation is so serious that the President should sum- 
mon the best agrienltural economic experts there are in the 
Nation and have them meet here in Washington and sit with 
the joint Committees of the House and Senate on Agriculture 
and formulate some legislation that will relieve the present 
emergency. 

When England after the Napoleonic wars changed from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing country and her farmers be- 


ame tenants, Goldsmith, the poet, expressed the change in these 
words; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade. 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

* $ * s * 
Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Secretary Wallace further says: 


When we remember that about a third of our people live on the 
farms, surely it must be evident to every thinking citizen that if we 
compel that third to continue for any considerable length of time 
under gross economic injustices things are going to happen which good 
citizens do not want to see happen. Speaking generally, the best 
farmers are those who have been hit the hardest, beeause it was they 
who responded most cheerfully to war demands. The idea that any 
considerable number of farmers are in trouble because of unwise specu- 
lation or of inefficiency is wrong. The number of those is very small. 
But hundreds of thousands of good, hard-working farmers who have 
farmed efficiently, avoided speculation, worked hard, and managed. 
their farms wisely have seen their savings of a lifetime swept away 
and have lost their farm homes through no fault of tbeir own, * + + 

No greater mistake can be made than to permit this basie group to 
continue under such drastic conditions as have prevailed for the past 
three years. * * * 

Conditions such as have prevailed upon the farms for three years 
past are making it necessary for the children to work as soon as 
they are large enough to work. A large percentage of them are being 
deprived of those educational, social, and religious opportunities which 
are so necessary to the making of good citizens. Schools and churches 
are being closed in many regions. The people of the cities, from their 
own selfish standpoint, could afford to pay at least 40 per cent of the 
cost of furnishing educational opportunities to the young folks now 
on the farms rather than allow present conditions to continue, for 
these young folks will make the citizens of the next generation. 

During this period of acute agricultural depression hundreds of farms 
haye passed out of the ownership of farmers and into the hands of non- 
farmers. This movement is growing rather than lessening. We are 
feeling the cumulative effect of low prices and lessened income. It is 
not good for the country that the land should be owned by a nonresi- 
dent landlord class. That tends toward rack rents, lower standards of 
living, exploitation of the soil, and peasantry. 

The fostering of a sound agriculture is a Government duty, and 
present conditions demand courageous action, even if it may be neces- 
sary to adopt heretofore untried methods. 


s HAUGEN-M’NARY BILL 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, believes 
that this bill is practical and he strongiy urges its passage. 
The newspapers of the country have been telling Congress to 
take Mellon’s advice and pass the Mellon tax reduction bill 
without dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” The Mellon bill 
would have reduced taxes on the incomes of over $100,000, 50 
per cent, while it would have only reduced the rates on the 
smaller taxpayers 25 per cent. Congress reversed Mr. Mellon's - 
scheme of taxation by reducing taxes on the small taxpayers 
50. per cent and on the large income-tax payers 25 per cent, 
The Mellon plan only got 15 votes in both Houses of Congress 
on the final passage.of the tax reduction bill. 

Why is it not just as logical for the newspapers of the coun- 
try to urge Congress To pass the Haugen-MeNary bill, supported 
by Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, an expert upon 
the subject and a member of the Cabinet, the same as Mr. 


Mellon? 
WHY DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN EXPERTS 

Why is not Expert Wallace as popular with the administra- 
tion and in financial circles as Expert Melion? Is it because 
Wallace favors legislation to relieve the distressed farmers 
and Mellon favors legislation to relieye distressed millionaire 
taxpayers? 

The same influences that flooded Congress with propaganda 
in favor of the Mellon bill have flooded Congress with propa- 
ganda against the Haugen-McNary bill, which attempts to help 
the farmers of the country. 

BILL FAVORED BY OTTO H. KAHN, INTERNATIONAL BANKER AND ECONOMIST 

Otto H. Kahn, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and one of 
the greatest financiers of the country, in an unguarded moment 
indorsed the Haugen-McNary bill in the following language; 

Not only is the farmer entitled in fairness to relief from conditions of 
maladjustment which place him in a position of heavy disadvantage as 
compared to other callings, but the continuance of these conditions con- 
stitutes a serious social evil and a derangement of so grave a portent 


. 
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as to justify resort to an heroic remedy, if it must be admitted that the 
lesser measures heretofore applied or suggested are important to effect 
a cure. 

It will be far less costly, I believe, to the country at large to bear the 
very slight addition to the cost of food which is involved in a reasonable 
trial of the theory embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill than to pay 
the penalty which would appear to be inescapable if the Nation counte- 
nanced or failed to redress a state of things that would leave agricul- 
ture languishing and declining and 12,000,000 farmers aggrieved, re- 
sentful, and deprived of a fair share of prosperity and well-being. 

As to the fear of setting a precedent, I believe that, in a broad sense 
and in its underlying thought, the McNary-Haugen bill—granting the 
existence of the conditions which it aims to correct—rather follows 
than creates precedent. Moreover, aversion against or apprehension 
of establishing a precedent is never a valid reason for failure to do 
that which is justly called for, 

This bill was drawn up by Mr. Charles J. Brand, consulting 
specialist in marketing of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is purely an emergency bill. It provides for 
the creation of a Government corporation of $200,000,000. If 
this corporation finds that there is a surplus for export of 
wheat, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, or any food prod- 
uct of cattle, sheep, or swine, and that, according to estimates 
made by it, the ratio prices in respect of the commodity would 
be in excess of the domestic price thereof, it shall immediately 
notify the President of the United States in writing of its find- 
ings and upon such notification from the corporation, it shall be 
the duty of the President, by proclamation, to declare that a 
special emergency exists as to such agricultural commodity. 

RATIO PRICE 
The ratio price to be determined as follows: 
The ratio price of such basic agricultural commodity for 


such period shall bear the same relation to the pre-war basic- |, 


commodity price thereof as the current all-commodities price in 
effect for such period bears to the pre-war all-commodities 
price. 

The Secretary of Labor shall compute the average price of 
all commodities for the period 1905 to 1914, inclusive. 

The corporation created by this bill shall, when the Presi- 
dent declares an emergency as to any one of the articles hereto- 
fore mentioned, purchase the exportable surplus, paying for it 
the ratio price. They shall then ship this exportable surplus 
to the best foreign market obtainable. The losses from the sale 
of the exportable surplus will be distributable over all the pro- 
ducers, As our exportable surplus of the staple articles here- 
tofore mentioned is a small per cent of what we consume here 
at home, the producer will have to lose a very small amount of 
what is exported. The fact that the Government corporation 
is on hand ready to pay the ratio price immediately raises the 
price of the commodity for domestic consumption. At the pres- 
ent time 150 firms export fully 90 per cent of the grain and 
livestock products that are shipped out of the United States. 

The exportable surplus of agricultural products is manipu- 
lated by exporters, so that it brings down the price of the 
whole product to the same level as the price in foreign coun- 
tries. For example: The Liverpool market fixes the price of 
wheat for the world. The United States, in order to be pros- 
perous, is obliged to produce a surplus of staple articles, such 
as wheat, cattle, hogs, dairy products, and other staples, The 
American farmer can not produce these staples as cheaply as 
they can be produced in European, Asiatic, and South Ameri- 
can countries. If our farmers did not produce a surplus, a 
partial failure of crops would leave the United States depend- 
ent upon other countries. All experts agree that one of the 
greatest problems in agriculture is the business-like disposal 
of our exportable surplus, so that it will not glut the home 
market and bring down the prices below the cost of products 
to the level of European prices. f 

This bill, which covers 28 pages, attempts and, I think, 
solves the problem. The President could try the matter out 
easily on one commodity, like wheat, and if it worked well 
with that commodity, extend it to others. There are several 
agricultural bills dealing with the present situation, which 


I believe are workable, among them the Norris-Sinclair bill, | 


Beck bill, and the Williams bill. The Norris-Sinclair bill 
was defeated in the Senate Committee. If this bill passes the 
House of Representatives, it can be amended in the Senate, 
or some other agricultural bill substituted for it. If this bill 
is defeated, I am afraid we will not have any agricultural 
legislation at this session of Congress. ‘Therefore, although 
this bill may not be perfect, I intend to vote for it, because I 
believe it will help the situation and it is the only opportunity 
that this Congress has been given to vote on an agricultural 
bill. This bill has been attacked by the same business interests 
that have opposed the following legislation: 


The Federal farm loan act, which they said would dry up 
the sources of the farmers’ credit; the income-tax laws, which 
they said would ruin the country; the meat inspection act, 
which they said would drive the meat-packing industry into 
bankruptcy, and the grain futures act, which they said would 
destroy the grain exchange. Yet Congress enacted all of these 
laws and they have been found beneficial. : 

I believe that there is greater danger to our country in the 
present emergency in the failure of Congress to legislate than 
there is in legislating, even though legislation at first may 
operate but imperfectly. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore intend to vote for this bill, 
and if this bill does not pass I intend to vote against any 
adjournment until we pass some legislation for the relief of 
the farmers. 

DAIRY FARMERS 

I have introduced a bill raising the tariff on dairy products, 

as follows: 


Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon; 

Sour milk and buttermilk, 3 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 7 to 15 per cent butterfat, 20 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 15 to 25 per cent butterfat, 30 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 25 to 35 per cent butterfat, 40 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 35 to 45 per cent butterfat, 50 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing over 45 per cent butterfat, dutiable as butter; 

Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed -containers, 
unsweetened, 4 cents per pound; 

Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed containers, 
sweetened, 44} cents per pound; 

All others, 3 cents per pound; 

Whole-milk powder, 6 cents per pound; 

Cream-powder, 14 cents per pound; 

Skim-milk powder, 3 cents per pound; 

Malted milk and compounds, or mixtures of or substitutes for milk 
or cream, 40 per cent ad valorem: 

Butter, 20 cents per pound; 

Oleomargarine and other butter substitutes, 16 cents per pound; 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 12 cents per pound; and 

Casein, 6 cents per pound. 


This bill should be passed before Congress adjourns. 

I have appeared also before the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion and presented facts, which are now being considered and 
which will be presented to President Coolidge, asking that the 
present tariff be increased on butter, cheese, and other dairy 
products, The President, under the present tariff bill, can 
8 the tariff on any article 30 per cent after due hearing 

ad. 

The Fordney tariff bill was written for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. There is only 8 cents per pound duty on butter, 
23 cents a gallon on milk, and 5 cents per pound on cheese. 

DAIRYING INDUSTRY SERIOUSLY MBNACED 

At the present time the dairying industry is seriously men- 
aced. The dairy industry has expanded to the point where 
gross domestic production slightly exceeds gross domestic con- 
sumption. Foreign surplus production is likewise steadily in- 
creasing. Denmark, by the use of cheap water transportation, 
can send butter to the New York market for 1 cent per pound, 
while it costs Wisconsin and Minnesota farmers 1} cents per 
pound. There is an 8-cent duty on butter, but this is more than 
offset by the difference in exchange. A Danish farmer gets his 
pay in American dollars, and every American dollar in Denmark 
is worth $1.85, which more than wipes out all the benefit derived 
from the tariff on butter. This situation has resulted in the 
imports of butter jumping from a total of about 1,000,000 pounds 
in 1913 to 1,823,961 pounds in the month of February, 1923, 
and to over 5,000,000 pounds in February, 1924. 

CHEESE 

Looking at the cheese situation, conditions are equally as bad. 
There are 14,500,000 pounds more of cheese in storage now 
than a year ago. In the month of March we received from 
foreign markets 4,264,467 pounds of cheese; at the same time we 
sold abroad 2,848,591 pourds less than 1923. This gives a total 
balance against 1924, as compared with 1923, of almost 4,000,000 
pounds of cheese for the month of March, 

MILK POWDER 

Milk powder is in the same situation. A year ago we were 
selling milk powder for 13 cents per pound, while now we are 
getting 9 cents per pound. On March 1, 1923, there were 


2,538,000 pounds of milk powder in storage, while on March 1, 
1924, there were over 10,000,000 pounds in storage. 

The present tariff of 2 cents on casein is of practically no 
value in preventing the importation of casein from Argentina 
and other countries. The casein in these countries is dried in 
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the sun instead of by the use of coal, and is produced by cheap 
labor. This resulted last year in importations from 
alone which destroyed a market for 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
skimmed milk furnished by American farmers. 

SURPLUS OF MILK 


There is a surplus of whole milk, as follows: 
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April 9 Wisconsin factories were receiving 16} cents per 
pound for cheese. One hundred pounds of milk will make 10 
pounds of cheese, which would give a rate of $1.62 per hundred 
for milk. It costs on an average of 30 cents per hundred 
pounds to run the factory and pay for boxes and other sup- 
plies, leaving only $1.32 per hundred pounds for the milk, 
which is 0.0264 per quart. This is very much below the cost of 
production, 

PRICES OF OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Butter at wholesale was 50 cents per pound a year ago. 
Wo-day it is 38 and 40 cents per pound; casein 18 cents per pound 
a year ago, to-day 9} cents per pound; milk powder 13 cents 
per pound a year ago, to-day 84 cents per pound. Milk prices 
Jast month in the leading cities in the great dairy States dropped 
from 20 to 45 cents per hundred. 

REMEDY 

We need a very much higher duty on all dairy products. We 
also need a tariff on all material used in butter substitutes, 
such as copra, whieh is the dried meat of coconuts and is used 
in the manufacture of nut margarine, which is brought in duty 
free. We need also an advertising campaign showing the won- 
derful food value and health-giving properties of dairy products. 

MEDICINE VERSUS MILK | 3 

Last year the people of the United States paid out $219,000,- 
000 for patent medicines. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
of New York, in an advertising campaign which it is carrying 
on in the hope of increasing the use of milk and thereby pro- 
tecting the lives of its policyholders, which is of mutual benefit 
to itself and its patrons, advises that, instead of rushing off for 
a bottle of Doctor Bunkum's Tonique to brace us up, if we should 
go to nature herself for the greatest of all tonics—milk—we 
would be a different lot of men and women. 

There is not much encouragement in advertising American 
dairy preducts if by so doing we merely provide a better mar- 
ket for Canadian cheese and Danish, Argentine, and New Zea- 
land butter. 

DAIRYING IS. PRACTICALLY THE LAST OPPORTUNITY OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 

Wisconsin is the largest dairy State. Fifty-three per cent 
of the income of the Wisconsin farmers comes from cows. The 
dairying interests in the United States is rooted in $47,000,000,- 
000 worth of farm lands and buildings. The annual milk bill 
that the American people pay amounts to $4,000,000,000. The 
average American family spends one in every five “ food dollars” 
for milk and milk products, The dairying interests should be 
adequately protected. 

CONGRESS SHOULD NOT ADJOURN 


T have endeavored to prove the imperative need of immediate 
legislation to help the farmer. Almost a year ago the farmers 
were asking for a special session of Congress on account of 
the emergency, but no special session of Congress was called. 
If any other line of business of one-tenth the importance faced 
the same emergeney that the farmers are facing to-day, Wash- 
ington would be filled with their representatives and Congress 
would not dare to adjourn. There are nearly 40,000,000 people 
on farms in the United States who are in distress in most every 
agricultural district in the United States. We can not have 
prosperity very much longer with nearly one-half of our popu- 
lation suffering financially. The Republican Party, which is 
in a majority, will be held accountable if Congress adjourns 
without enacting some Tegislation helpful to the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 2, line 22, after the 
words “export of,” insert the word “ cotton.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is 
not a selfish purpose, as I take it. The purpose of the bill is 
to help farmers in all parts of the Union. It is not to be class 
legislation for the benefit of the cattle raisers and hog raisers 
and wheat growers. Itis a bill for the benefit of all the farm- 
ers. If the bill is good for wheat, it is also good for cotton. 

I differ with my distinguished friends who represent the 
cotton-raising States in this. I say that the cotton raiser has 
been producing his cotton for the past 20 years at a loss as 
compared with the ratio price. Cotten for the 10-year period 
for which the ratio price is estimated and figured brought an 
average of only 11 cents, whereas it was entitled to bring 19 
cents. There is a loss to the farmer of 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But if you take the pre-war years 
as a basis and make no estimate at all for the fact that in all 
the country east of the Mississippi River the boll weevil has 
come and has apparently permanently Increased the cost of 
1 how could this be a fair basis on which to fix the 
price 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that the 
cotton farmers’ experience, so far as legislation is concerned, 
has been a dear disappointment, and statesmanship having 
failed them, the boll weevil has given them a good price. 
{Laughter.] Now, the boll weevil will not always be with us, 
I hope. We are spending thousands of dollars of good Ameri- 
can 1 in trying to eliminate and eradicate the boll 
weevil. 

Now, what does the record show? The record shows that 
when cotton was at the lowest price in this country the 
exports were the greatest, and that when the price is the 
highest the exports have been decreased accordingly, 

Oh, gentlemen talk about the speculator and they say they 
are afraid to put cotton in this bill because, forsooth, cotton 
is now way aboye the ratio price. Well, gentlemen, if this bill 
ean affect a product so quickly and so effectively as to re- 
duce the price of 28 or 30 cents to 19 cents by the passage 
of this bill, then why would not this bill then raise the price 
just the same by putting in a higher ratio? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that cotton was 
taken out of the bill at the request of the Representatives of 
the cotton-growing States, does he not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I have understood that the men on 
the committee deferred to the opinion of the men who were 
familiar with that product. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is the situation, because the price 
of cotton is above the ratio price. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is the thing I am trying to say, that 
the price of cotton is above the ratio price and—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. | 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the gentleman think that 
if the price of cotton was back where it was before the war and 
before the boll weevil came along these fellows would be 
obliged to get in under this bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Iam going to tell yon what is going to hap- 
pen. The first thing you know cotton: will go back to the ratio 
that It had before the boll weevil came along to the destruction 
of the cotton, and it will go back to 12 cents, and then we are 
going to be asked: Why did you not put cotton in the MeNary- 
Haugen bill? [Applause.] And then when you get back here 
and you want to put cotton in this bill, if it works satisfactorily, 
then these fellows who have gotten their products in the bill and 
whose constituents are enjoying prosperity by getting a good 
price for their corn and grain will say, “ Depart from me, all 
ye ee of iniquity, I know ye not.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma | 
has expired. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. May I have an additional five minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ihave a bona fide amendment to the section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let us see whether we can agree on debate. 
It is now 3 o'clock, and we have not been able to read very 
much. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have a bona fide amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let the amendments be offered and then have 
20 minutes for debate. 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, we are taking up 
a lot of time in general discussion. If the Members would limit 
their discussions to the amendments offered, like the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has, we could make better time. This is the 
section about which most of the controversy will come. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman suggest 
for further debate? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman says we are wasting time. 

Mr. HAUGEN, No; I did not say that; I think we have been 
very liberal with time. 

Mr. LOZIER. Liberal with whom? Liberal with a few. 

Mr. PURNELL, Does the gentleman want some time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 
Let us see whether we can not agree on some time, and then 
close debate on this section. 

[Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section be closed at the 
end of 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hearswone. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, gentlemen, here is the proposition: 
If I go back to my farmers in Oklahoma and this is put in the 
bill and cotton comes down to 19 cents, why, of course, I am 
going to expect to get flailed around pretty badly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not go back. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. The average cotton crop of this country 
has been 11,000,000 bales of cotton. Whenever you make 
11,000,000 bales of cotton it is going down to 10 or 11 cents, 
and if you make a cotton crop of 11,000,000 bales this year 
and it goes down to 11 cents, then who is going to get the 
kicking? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKHOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand there is a rule against 
disclosing what occurred in committee, but, as I understand, 
it was not the friends of this bill who cut out cotton but it 
was the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I understand that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I agree with the gentleman absolutely, but 
in order to help some of us in voting on this amendment, will 
the gentleman tell us whether the representatives of the cotton 
States now want cotton in or not. I am with them if they 
want it in. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not answer for those gentlemen at 
all and I do not undertake to do so. 

Mr. PAIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. PAIGE. You know, my friend, do you not, that because 
of the high price of cotton to-day, 75 per cent of the spindles 
of this country are closed? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that the farm- 
ers who are growing the cotton are closed, too. They are 
closed out; not 75 per cent closed but 100 per cent—closed out 
entirely. 

Mr. PAIGE. Does not the gentleman remember a few years 
ago the slogan in this House, “Buy a bale of cotton at 10 
cents”? If the southern cotton growers had asked for this 
same legislation and it had put the price of cotton up where 
it is to-day, there would not be 75 per cent of the spindles 
in this country running. There is not any cotton mill in this 
country that can run on 25-cent or 30-cent cotton. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that if you 
put cotton on the same basis as your manufactured cotton 
goods it would bring 60 cents a pound, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I just wanted to state in reply to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota that the only man from the cotton 


section I have heard of who wanted to put cotton in this 
bill is the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And, gentleman, that is no sign it is a 
bad thing to put it in, either. [Laughter.] The average price 
is only 21 cents since the war, and the average price for 
10 years before the war was 11 cents. How can I go before 
my farmers and say that I refused to support a bill that was 
going to place the ratio price of cotton at 19 cents when at no 
time in the history of the cotton-growing country has cotton 
ever maintained a regular price four years at 19 cents. The 
average price has never been that high except during the three 
prosperous years of the war. 


Gentlemen, what will you say if this bill goes through and 
cotton goes down to 11 cents without including cotton? If 
cotton goes down to 11 cents by being included, I will tell you 
what will put it down. It will be the control of the great inter- 
ests of this country which control cotton more to-day than any 
other product. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object. I withdraw it, Mr, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Gentlemen say they will not vote for this 
bill because it will help the five great packers, or the great 
Packing Trust. The packers of this country, if their assertions 
are true, constitute the most dangerous trust in the whole 
country, because it controls the food of the country. If I was 
the Attorney General and those things were true as these men 
say, I would burst that Packers’ Trust or I would break the 
Government doing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in any manner censuring my col- 
leagues for differing from my position. Their judgment may 
prove to be the best, and I am sure that they believe it is 
best, to leave cotton out of the measure. 

The bill will not work with cotton on the same basis as 
wheat, because we export more cotton than is used in the do- 
mestic market, : 

However, this is one of the things that appeals strongest to 
me, because by reversing the application to cotton we would 
sell our cotton more cheaply to our own domestic mills than 
abroad, and we would fix a ratio price of 19 cents on all ex- 
port cotton and on the whole the cotton farmer of the South 
would haye a minimum price of at least 19 cents. 

You can fix the export price on cotton, because the foreign 
buyers must buy from the cotton-growing States of southern 
North America, the only place on the globe where the quality 
and quantity of spinning cotton can be found. 

American cotton growers and cotton spinners both should 
be in hearty accord with the idea of giving American mills the 
benefit of low-price cotton and the cotton producer a minimum 
price on cotton even though a bountiful crop is grown. 

I am asking the same chance for the cotton farmers of the 
South and of Oklahoma as we propose to give to the wheat 
farmers of the Northwest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the section and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. No; we do not want any time limit on this 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on the 
section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I offer an amendment that debate close 
in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 19, noes 69. 

So the amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Quin) there were—ayes 94, noes 17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee—— 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, may we not have all the 
amendments read so we may have them under 
during the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Iowa that there is but one amendment pending. 

Mr. ASWELL. Iam speaking on the amendment now pend- 


ing. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been several things sald to-day with 
reference to why cotton is not included in the bill, some asser- 
tions revealing that certain gentlemen who talked did not have 
any information on the subject at all. The facts are that when 
the Committee on Agriculture was considering this bill all the 
members of the committee agreed to give those of us on the 
committee who represent cotton-growing States an opportunity 
to have a conference before cotton was passed upon. Those of 
us who represent cotton-growing States on the committee called 
a conference in the caucus room. I sent out the notices myself. 
We notified every Member of Congress, both House and Senate, 
from cotton-growing States. We had the conference and dis- 
cussed the question for some two hours and a half. The ratio 
price of cotton would to-day be 19 cents, but it is selling to-day 
above 30 cents. At the conclusion of the discussion a vote was 
taken, and it was unanimously voted by the Representatives 
who were present to request that cotton be stricken from the 
bill. That is what happened. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not now. We then went back to the com- 
mittee and reported the result of that conference. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture unanimously agreed to recognize the re- 
quest of the Members from the cotton-growing States The 
reason the Representatives from the cotton-growing States took 
that position is not only that the price would be fixed at 19 
cents but that there is no way to fix a ratio price on cotton, 
for the reason that the increased cost of production on account 
of the boll weevil can not in advance be estimated. The boll 
weevil has more than doubled the cost of cotton production. 
Another reason is that about 65 per cent of the cotton produced 
in the United States is exported. It would be impossible to 
put a ratio price on a commodity, 65 per cent or more of which 
is exported. Furthermore, it would involve the great manu- 
factured cotton products industry. I merely did what the gen- 
tlemen from the cotton States in that conference manimously 
directed me to do. For some gentlemen to intimate that cotton 
was taken from the bill solely by the enemies of the bill is not 
true in any sense. We simply sought information from the 
Members from ecotton-growing States, received it unanimously, 
carried out the instruetions, and the Committee on Agriculture 
was liberal enough to grant the request by a unanimous vote. 
That is the history of the eotten section of this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was a notice sent to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown}? 

Mr. ASWELL. It was. I sent it by mail myself. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was the gentleman from Oklahoma pres- 
ent? 

Mr. ASWELL. I do not know. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I did not expect to have anything to say on this farmers’ 
relief measure, for or against; bat since my good friend from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] has offered an amendment to place 
cotton in the bill, I am compelled to make a few remarks. The 
bill originally carried cotton, but, as stated by Doctor ASWELI, 
the members of the Agricultural Committee representing cotton 
States had a conference and it was unanimously agreed that 
cotton should be stricken from the bill. 

It is true that I voted to report the bill from the committee. 
I had in mind that any legislation that had received as much 
time and attention as this bill had should be discussed upon the 
floor of the House. I also had in mind that if my friends from 
the West could make it a workable bill so as to induce their 
friends from the New England States to vote for it, thereby 
putting it over, we of the South would try and live under it. 
You put over the McCumber-Fordney tariff bill, and we of the 
South have managed to survive under it, and no doubt we would 
be able to live under this legislation. 

I have never been able to understand why the love on the part 
of my friends from the West and Northwest for these New 
Englanders. When Mr. Fordney had his tariff proposition up 
for consideration you gentlemen from this section of the country 
on every occasion marched right up to the rack and voted with 
these New Englanders like sheep going to the pasture. You 
were told at the time that it would be the salvation of the 
wheat farmer and the agricultural interests as a whole. We 
from the cotton States plead with you to stand by us, and, 
Instead of blocking the markets with this tariff, we would create 


markets for our surplus farm products. You have lived to see 

the fallacy of this tariff, which was designed to save you. You 

have also had a chance to see your friends from New England 

stand up on the floor of the House and slap you right square in 

the face when you try to put something over which you believe 

8 work equally as well for you as the tariff worked for 
em. 

The people of the South do not believe in price fixing as 
proposed under this bill. During the late war we had a 
chance to fix a price on cotton at the same time you fixed the 
price on wheat, but Mr. Lever, Representative from South 
Carolina at that time, kept cotton out of the price fixing bill. 
You people from the wheat-growing sections of the country 
have since denounced fixing of the price of your wheat at that 
time, yet you are willing to try ont another: price-fixing scheme. 

We export something like 60 to 65 per cent of the cotton 
produced in the South, therefore if the bill would work at all 
with wheat it would not work with cotton. You export only 
about 15 to 20 per cent of the wheat produced in this country. 
Under the plan worked out to obtain the ratio price on cotton, 
we are told that it would be 19 per cent, therefore cotton 
would have to go below that price before it would come under 
the bill even if we should put cotton in it. We are now facing 
a cotton famine brought about by the deflation policy put on 
by the Federal Reserve Board in 1920, a policy that practically 
broke our farmers, placing them in such a financial strait 
that they could not buy fertilizer, which is very essential to 
producing cotton. Too, the boll weevil has been raging in 
the South for the past three years. In 1920 we produced in 
my home county, Orangeburg, S. C., 100,000 bales of cotton; 
in 1921 about 20,000; in 1922 about 15,000; and last year 
about 35,000 bales. In fixing the ratio price on cotton the 
Agricultural Department does not take into consideration the 
very high cost of producing it under boll-weevil conditions, 
which should bert least 5 cents per pound. 

Because we from the South should vote against this bill, 
I. do not think our friends from the West should think hard 
of us, for we tried to render them a service in holding down 
the tariff, which has done more to paralyze them than anything 
else outside of the 1920 deflation policy. I am sure that my 
Republican friends on the Agricultural Committee and from 
the agricultural sections of this country have long since 
learned that I am a farmer’s real friend and that I know 
no section when it comes to legislation for the agricultural 
interests. 

I realize now that this Congress will adjourn without passing 
any farm relief legislation; in fact, if you would or could suc- 
ceed in passing this: bill, the President would veto it. I want 
to say to you that the Democrats will be at the bat after next 
March and you will have to let us do it. We propose to bring 
down Mr. Tariff somewhat and freight rates on agricultural 
products, too. We propose to formulate a féreign policy where- 
by Europe may be able to barter with this country in import- 
ing what she has that we ean use to advantage and accept in 
return what you are stifling with now. I am working on ang 
propose to offer some legislation which to my mind will have to 
be offered before you can cure the ills of the farmer and the 
consumer, and that is to equalize the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. The Department of Agriculture 
tells me that the cotton farmer gets 20 cents out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar and the railroad, manufacturer, and middlemen 
get 80 cents. We have too many parasites between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. Until some plan whereby this high-handed 
robbery and unbusinesslike distribution is changed, the farmer 
and the consumer will always get the raw end of the deal re- 
gardless of farm legislation passed by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 23, after the word “ cattle,” insert in parentheses the 
words this shall include dairy products.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr: Chairman, in the opening 
statement made by the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavucGen] it will be reealled that I asked him if the term “food 
product of cattle” embraced both slaughtered and dairy prod- 
ucts, or slaughtered products only. 

The gentleman from Iowa informed me that in his judgment 
it embraced dairy products as well as slaughtered products. 
He then proceeded to tell the condition of the butter industry 
due to the recent great increase in importations, which have 
been so detrimental to the dairy industry. 
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Mr. COLTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. i 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman explain wherein his 
amendment is not covered by the Jones amendment we have 
adopted? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Jones amendment would 
not cover it at all; it leaves it in the present ambiguous state. 
The dairy industry is very important all over the country. Its 
products far exceed those of the wheat farmers in value, and 
there ought not to be any doubt whatever as to what is in- 
cluded. It must be remembered that we export annually great 
quantities of condensed milk and cream. They can be found 
all over the world. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman’s amendment carries I 
suppose he will vote for the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is willing to help clear up the ambiguities and perfect 
the bill en the same principle that the bill was written, but 
he is unalterably opposed to the principles of the bill. I think | 
that gentlemen on the committee would like to have my | 
assistance from time to time in trying to get the bill into 
shape so at least it can be understood, 

Now, does the bill or does it not include products of the 
dairy? If it does it onght te say so, and if it does not we 
ought to vote the amendment down. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a serious 
question? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman want it to apply to 
milk delivered by the milkman at his door every morning? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If it is to apply to dairy 
products, it would take in the milk, cream, cheese, butter—the 
gentleman being a farmer, he would know more about dairy 
preducts than I, for I was unfortunate enough to be bern 
and brought up in a eity. I am merely one of the many who 
bave been one of the customers of the gentleman’s farm. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. A 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If this bill is bad for the farmer, 
why is it net bad for the dairymen? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ‘Tincwer) claims it is a great thing for the farmer. The 
gentleman from Iowa, who is a real farmer, says that it is a 
great thing for the farmer. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But the gentleman dôes not 
think so? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The latter says this benefit 
ought also to inure to the dairy farmer, and I say to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that if we are to have this we ought not 
to discriminate against any farmer. We ought to enact it 
for the benefit of all farmers. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman's amendment is voted 
down, it can be used as an argument to prove that this House 
did not intend that dairy products should be included. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Is the gentleman from Illinois going 
to vote for the bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, that is not a fair question. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman think that dairy 
products are included within the term “food products of 
cattle”? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I do not. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer], who has 
given great thought to this bill, holds a contrary opinion to 
that of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen]. We ought 
to clear it up. We ought not to pass laws the meaning of 
which we ourselves do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am one of those Members who are somewhat at sea 
on this bill. I will not consciously vote against nor hinder 
the passage of any measure that I believe will in a sane and 
sensible manner be of benefit to distressed agriculture. We 
are nearing the end of this session, and as a practical man 1 
want to know just what the administration is going to do for 
agriculture. Is there a man on this floor who believes that this 
bill is going to be enacted into law? 

Mr. CLAGUR. Yes. 
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Mr, WINGO, What assurance has the gentleman from the 
President of the United States that he will sign it? Is there 
anyone au to speak for the President? If there is, I 
want him to stand up. It is reported and not denied he wants 
it killed, so how can it become a law? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Missouri. May I ask a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman authorized to speak for the 
President? [Laughter.] 

Mr, WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield first to those who are authorized to 
speak for the President on agricultural questions. [Laughter.] 
I am serious about this. The probabilities are that I may vote 
for this bill, but if I do, I think I shall override my better 
judgment. 

A Memeper. Is the gentleman looking for votes? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I am not looking for votes. I am looking 
for practical relief for the American farmer, and I think that 
with all modesty I may say that my record shows that I haye, 
free from any partisanship, done everything I could in a prac- 


| tical way for any measure that promised relief for the Amer- 


jean farmer, I am talking seriously and I am not trying to 
play partisan politics, and I want you Republican Members to 
get that out of your heads. I am trying to show you how you 
are apt to run into partisan polities. I do not know what your 
President is in favor of, and I am not criticizing him. All I 
can do is to go by what he said. I read his message to the 
Congress at the beginning of the session, and I heard him de- 
liver it, and I was left with the impression that he indorsed in 
bulk every one of these proposed agricultural schemes; but 
every time we have presented any particular proposition, and 
it looked as if it were going to get up to him, some one who is 
closer to him than I am has intimated that he had grave doubts 
about it, and nobody knows what the President wants on this 
proposition, except his supporters are trying to kill it. If you 
pass this bill through both Houses and the President vetoes it, 
you gentlemen know that it can not become a law. This is not 
a pleasant task, and perhaps some of you will get mad at me 
for offering you advice, but I am going to give you advice 
whether you want to take it or not. I am talking to you Re- 
publicans who sincerely believe that this is a great measure and 
who know the distress of your farmers. You want to get re- 
lief. Let me tell you what you should do. 

A group of you gentleman better get together and go down 
to the man in the White House and thresh this thing out 
and find out how far he is willing to go with you. If you will 
do that, I will help you put through a bill of that kind, even 
though I may have doubts about its wisdom and its work- 
ing, because I know the condition of the wheat farmer is 
distressing, and I want to help. But if you earry on as you 
are doing now, you are going to run yourselves into a blind 
alley, and somebody is going to say that it is election time, 
and that you are merely farming the farmer. It is not going 
to do to go out into Kansas and Iowa and Nebraska and say 
that the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. ASwELL] and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], obstreperous 
Democrats, prevented you, a great party with your own man 
in the White House and a majority in both Houses, from 
giving bona fide relief to the American farmer. You can noti 
do that. You have got to get together in a practical way 
and tell us what you will give us. [Applause.] If no relief 
N the farmer, you Republicans are responsible for the 

ure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 
I ask to have read in my time, 

Fi on nm Without objection, the amendment will 
read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 5, after the word “commodity,” insert the following: 
“ Provided, however, That for the first year after the passage of this 
law, its provisions shall apply to and be effective only as to wheat, 
flour, cattle, swine, or any food products of cattle or swine.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES. If it is not to be taken out ef my time. 

3 CHAIRMAN. It will be taken out of the gentleman’s 
e. 

Mr. JONES. Then I do not yield for that purpose. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment would eliminate those articles that 
really have no piace in the bill, apparently, at the present 
time at least, and would confine the operation of the bill to 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
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certain specified articles concerning which the bill can be more 
easily made a success than if the other articles named in the 
bill are included within it. This corporation can not do every- 
thing in the world the first year. It should not be freighted 
down with excess baggage. The bill is so worded that if an 
emergency arises on any other of these products the President 
has no discretion about declaring the emergency. He must 
declare it when the corporation makes the report on the condi- 
tion, and the corporation must make the report when the facts 
exist. In other words, if the condition should arise, the cor- 
poration would have to undertake to cover this whole field at 
one time. 

I am providing for the first year the limiting of the corpora- 
tion’s activities to wheat, hogs, cattle, and the food products of 
those three articles. I assume that you are interested in get- 
ting a measure that has a chance of being enacted into law and 
not simply in getting a chance to go home and tell your con- 
stituents you tried to get something through and could not. 
If so this amendment should be adopted. This corporation 
should not be compelled at one fell swoop to take over all the 
marketing machinery of this country in reference to all of 
these products. If you take wheat, cattle, and hogs and the 
food products derived from those three for the first year, you 
will cover the amount of the products about which there is the 
greatest depression in this country; the work of the corpora- 
tion will be simplified and the chances are that its chances for 
success will be raised to the maximum. If you want legisla- 
tion and not simply to raise some political noise, vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. 

Mr. JONES. Iwill. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Does the gentleman include dairy prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. JONES. Surely; all dairy products that are food prod- 
ucts are included, if they are included in the language of the 
original bill. This says wheat, cattle, swine, and food products 
thereof. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Does the gentleman include milk? 

Mr. JONES. According to my construction, any food prod- 
ucts from cattle—— 

A Memeper. That is exportable surplus. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; of course, if there is a surplus, but the 
operation of the bill I say shall be limited as suggested in the 
amendment. It depends upon the business. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman vote for the measure 
if his amendment is put in? 

Mr. JONES. I shall be very much more inclined to support 
the measure if this amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 


Amendment by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 2, line 22, after the 
word “corn,” insert “apples, barley, and hogs.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentleman 
of the committee, this bill in its present shape is only a half 
bill. My amendment seeks to make it a real bill. At present 
it is a food bill, and I want to make it a food and drink bill. 
We had here the other day an example of what a half does to 
a proposition. The Republican Party produced a model of the 
American Navy, a half a Navy, due to their activities, and I 
would not vote for anything like that in this bill. Now, as to 
the apple situation. I have from the American Fruit Growers’ 
Magazine the statement that a great many apples are going 
to waste in this country. I have here, page 46 of the House 
hearings, that the apple growers are suffering in a very severe 
fashion. Now, the other day I was asked about certain figures 
I produced on this general prohibition situation as far as it 
affected the farmer. I was asked for my authority, and I find 
out my authority is a little better than I thought it was. I 
have some statistics here that were produced by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for the years 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, and generally they show 
this, that in the brewing industry alone about three and a half 
billions of farm products were annually used, and that was 
my statement the other day. I do not profess to be an agricul- 
tural expert. In fact, I am a recent convert to the study of 
agriculture; but we have had some discussion about the Presi- 
dent and agriculture. I recall very well in the last national 
campaign was a rotogravure picture of one Calvin Coolidge, 
of Northampton, Mass., with his arm around a cow, I thought 
it was a cow, but I am not much of an agriculturist; and since 
the gentleman has gone to the White House I find I was all 


Will the gentleman yield? 


wrong about my geography, because I honestly think the ani- 
mal in the picture with the gentleman from Northampton was 
not a cow at all, but it was just the cow's brother—the bull. 
[Laughter.] Now, the Brooklyn Times is a very fair-minded 
Republican paper that every now and then has a kind word to 
say about me; and it says that I am all wrong about offering 
an amendment at this time concerning prohibition; that I 
ought to attack it directly. Now, the editor of the Brooklyn 
Times ought to come here and get the mental attitude of you 
gentlemen on this prohibition question and he will find prob- 
ably the only way to get it even discussed was in this way. 
I am offering this amendment with no anticipation of its 
being adopted just now; but in about five years, when the 
boll weeyils are defeating some of our Southern friends for 
Congress, we will have a chance on this amendment. [Ap- 
plause and laughter, ] 

Mr. BEGG rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
two minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I think it is rather a waste of 
time to undertake a serious discussion of this proposition, 
especially after listening to the remarks just closed, 

I would like to have some proponent of this bill explain this 
to me: There must be a ratio price fixed; that is, the ratio of 
the cost of production of the things the farmer sells to the cost 
of production of the things that the farmer buys. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I regret I can not yield in two minutes. 

I still maintain that that is what it means. If it does not 
mean that in economies, it does not mean anything, and the very 
fact that you treat it frivolously shows that you do not know 
the economic principles underlying it. 

Now, the cost of production is variable. The cost of the 
Jand must be considered; the value of the land and the time 
when it was purchased. The yalue of the commodity must be 
considered at the place where the man has to buy the things he 
needs, and the ratio price for the farmer who produces his prod- 
ucts on land that cost him $200 an acre must be higher in- 
evitably than the ratio price of the product that is grown on 
land that cost him $50 per acre; and the reason why the ratio 
price will continue to be a greater variable than that will also 
depend on the place where the farmer buys the commodities 
that he needs on his farm. For instance, the man who finds his 
market in a village of 5,000 or under 5,000 people gets a better 
price as a rule on those products that he buys than does the 
man who buys his commodities in a city of 100,000 or upward. 

All of those items must be taken into consideration in estab- 
lishing a ratio price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may we have it 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 8, line 5, after the word 
“commodity,” insert the following: “ Provided, however, That for the 
first year after the passage of this law its provisions shall apply to 
and be effective only as to wheat, flour, cattle, swine, or any food 
product of cattle or swine.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, JONES. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brack] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of New York: Page 2, line 22, 
after the word “corn,” insert “ apples, barley, and cotton.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Line 23, page 2, after the word “ cattle,” insert in paren- 
theses “ this shall not include dairy products.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON : Page 2, line 23, after the word 
“ cattle,” insert in parentheses the words “ this shall not include dairy 
products.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fres: Page 2, line 22, after the word 
“swine” insert “canned fruits, canned vegetables, dried fruits, and 
raisins.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follews: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 8, line 7 and 8, strike out 
the words “or are no longer controlling.” 


Mr. RAKER,. Mr. Chairman, has the time expired? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Could I get unanimous consent for just one 
minute? [Laughter.] I ask unanimous consent for just one 
minute. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINTTIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “basic agricultural commodity” means any agricul- 
tural commodity (enumerated in subdivision (a) of section 2) pro- 
duced in the United States in respect of which a special emergency has 
been declared and not terminated, or any class or grade of any such 
commodity. 

(b) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation 
or association. 3 


Mr, DENISON.: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DENISON. I do this, Mr. Chairman, in order to make 
this observation: We have gotten into a peculiar situation here, 
some way or other, and it is difficult to explain it. We have 
before us a very important bill, and the question has arisen 
as to whether or not dairy products are ineluded within its 
provisions. 

Now, we may as well be a liftle serious for a moment. A 
part of the committee that reports the bill say that dairy 
products are included, and others of the committee say they 
are not. A part of the committee on this side of the House 
say that they are Included, and a part of the committee on 
this same side of the House say they are not, An amendment 
has just been offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] to remove the doubt by saying they are included, and 
the House voted it down. Then another amendment was 
offered by myself, saying they are not included, and the House 
voted that down. Neither the Committee on Agriculture nor 
the House seem to know just what the bill means, and neither 
wants to say what it means, so far as dairy products are 
concerned. 

I offer this as a comment for the benefit of the press and 
the country just to shew the attitude of the Members of the 
House at this time in connection with this part of the bill. 

I will now yield to my genial friend from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman, and I 


will say tħat I am exceeded in geniality by the gentleman from 
Illinois. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether it is not a 
fact that if he had not offered his amendment the doubt would 


have been removed, because the committee has just voted 
down an amendment saying that dairy products were included, 
and if the gentleman from Minois had let it rest at that, the 
court would have said, the House having voted down that 
amendment, that they were not included. But the gentleman 
offered an amendment saying they were not included, and the 
committee voted that down, which leaves us in the same doubt 
we were in all the time. 

Mr, DENISON. Well, that presents an interesting question. 
What would be the attitude of the court in construing the bill 
now, the committee having voted down both amendments? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘The court will be in the same condition 
as the House. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Tho gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent ‘that all debate on this section close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. I would like five minutes, and I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that all debate on 
this section close in five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The gentle- 
OO South Dakota has the floor and he has not yielded 

e floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has yielded for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on this section close in five minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, I wish to amend the 
motion. I move to make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the motion, making it 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HupsrerH) there were—ayes 34, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa, as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am gratified 
that the House has come to the consideration of a comprehen- 
sive agricultural relief measure; one that takes into eonsid - 
eration and makes provision for the disposition of the surplus 
or exportable part of our crop, recognizing the principle that 
this surplus, while only a small percentage of the total crop, in 
a large measure fixes the price of the entire crop, 

This important fact In the marketing of our agricultural 
products was first suggested, so far as I am aware, by my 
esteemed townsman, Hon. W. H. Lyon, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak, 
who years ago pointed out that about 8 per cent of our farm 
products, going into the world markets in competition with 
grains of foreign countries, raised on low-priced lands and 
with help receiving low wages, In a large measure determines 
the price of the remaining 92 per cent of our products. To 
remedy this and for the relief of the farmer, he proposed a 
plan for the stabilization of the price of the staple farm crops, 
which plan was embodied in a bill that I introduced in the 
House in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Congresses and con- 
sidered at some length by the Committee on Agriculture. But 
a measure to stabilize prices did not seem to meet with ap- 
proval, hence that bill never came before the House for consid- 
eration. * 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Tes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. From reading the hearings E 
have been under the impression that a gentleman by the name 
of Brand, connected with the Department of Agriculture, claims 
to have been the father of this idea. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Well, he may be; but I know 
that as much as seven or eight years ago Mr. Lyon brought out 
the fact that it was the surplus of our commodities, less than 
8 per cent, which controlled the entire price. It is true that this 
bill goes much further and proposes a plan which will take care 
of the cost of the matter. 

The bill we are now considering recognizes this principle of 
the small surplus going into the world markets where its price 
is fixed by crops produced at less expense, and which price 
naturally governs the price of our entire crop. It makes pro- 
vision for the disposition of this surplus by an export corpora- 
tion, providing for the cest through an equalization fee con- 
tributed by the producers. 
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I will not attempt to analyze the details and administrative 
features of the bill, this having been so fully gone over by 
members of the committee. And let me say here that the 
commendation of the House is due the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the long and earnest consideration 
they have given to the vexatious problems surrounding the 
agricultural industry. These are not easy of solution, and I 
know somewhat of the lengthy and tedious hearings this com- 
mittee held in order to give all interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and in an earnest effort to arrive at a 
proper solution. 

In asking support for this measure I do not consider it neces- 
sary to relate the distress that prevails in this industry, nor 
make any appeal for support on the ground of sympathy. 
I feel that we can safely rest our case on the facts clearly 
established, that the purchasing power of the farmers’ com- 
modities in the markets is 35 per cent below par. We ask as a 
matter of right that this handicap be remoyed. The present 
situation is due to no fault of the farmer. For example, the 
district I haye the honor to represent, a strictly agricultural 
district—in fact, it is one of the very best in the land—21 
counties of uniformly rich black loam that produces crops of 
all kinds in abundance. The farms are highly developed with 
splendid improvements, and the owners are engaged in a 
highly diversified line of farming, with corn as the leading 
crop and the chief industry being dairying and the raising of 
hogs and stock. It is a district that should normally, by reason 
of its highly productive soil, high state of cultivation, and 
diversification of the industry, enjoy a fair degree of pros- 
perity, and the farmers in this district have been producing in 
abundance, but the difficulty is the great disparity between the 
low price paid them for their products and the high price they 
must pay for everything they purchase. 

The chairman of the committee in his report cites compari- 
sons of the purchasing power of the farmers’ commodities now 
as of the pre-war period, which clearly indicates that the 
farmers’ dollar to-day has a purchasing value of only approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of that which it had before the war, or as 
compared with commodity prices of to-day. This can have but 
one effect, and that is to bring about a condition of stagnation 
and depression such as prevails throughout the agricultural 
States to-day. 

The farmer, enjoying prosperity, is a heavy purchaser of all 
kinds of manufactured articles, especially so of steel and iron, 
of which commodities he is the second heaviest buyer. But 
when present conditions prevail his purchases are necessarily 
reduced, and that result will soon be reflected in the manu- 
facturing industrial centers. In fact, I am informed that it is 
felt quite distinctly now, especially in the textile and auto- 
mobile industries, and if continued will bring about an indus- 
trial depression that will be felt over the entire Nation. 

While I realize there is much opposition to any price-fixing 
measure, it is my belief had we taken the stabilization bill 
three years ago and put it in operation, making it effective as 
to strictly staple farm commodities for a period of a few 
years, we could have averted the present depression. It doubt- 
less would have cost the Government something to maintain such 
a law, but I believe the benefits to all would more than off- 
set the cost. 

Be that as it may, there is one thing morally certain, and that 
is that Congress must either pass legislation that will restore 
to the farmer somewhat the same purchasing power as he had 
before the war, or if the price of his commodities can not be 
elevated to the level of present. conditions then the price of the 
commodities that he buys in the market must be brought down 
accordingly. The disparity between the two can not continue 
if this Nation is to enjoy prosperity and progress. The farmer 
must be able to go into the market and with his bushel of corn 
or wheat buy the same proportion of manufactured commodities 
as he did before the war. 

Hon. Frank O. Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois, said, in re- 
gard to the agricultural situation and the stabilization of the 
price of farm products: 

It is generally recognized that something must be done to stabilize 
the price of farm commodities and to prevent such prices from falling 
below the cost of production. Agriculture is still our great fundamen- 
tal industry. Unless it flourishes, nothing prospers. Let the price 
which the farmer receives for his output continue below the cost of 
production for any considerable length of time, the volume of farm 
products will fall below the needs of the Nation and prices will become 
abnormally high. Therefore the consumer is no less interested than the 
producer in a profitable agriculture. 


Julius H. Barnes, who was president of the late United States 
Grain Corporation, said, with reference to the surplus of our 
commodities on Noyember 5, 1920: 


As to the per cent of exports of our grain production, the four pre- 
war years’ exports of all grain averaged 8.8 per cent of the total crop. 
During the five years exports averaged 8% per cent of the crop. During 
the last cereal year just completed our exports averaged 63 per cent 


of the total crop * * +, Broadly speaking, it may be accepted as 
axiomatic that the price for an entire crop will be the price at which 
the surplus of that crop finds its market; that is, both the price on the 
export surplus and the price on the entire portion of that crop marketed 
at home will be the price determined at the market in which that 
export surplus is sold, less the cost of delivery. 


With reference to the bill now under consideration, Louis W. 
Hill, chairman of the board of directors of the Great Northern 
Railway, and probably as conversant with the conditions of the 
Middie West and Northwest as anyone, made this statement: 


I recognize as fully as anyone that what the farmer needs and must 
have to get back on his feet is a better price for the things h> is pro- 
ducing. For a number of years the farmer has been obliged to pay at 
least twice as much for virtually everything he buys, and sell his 
products at the pre-war price or less. In other words, the purchasing 
power of the farmer's dollar is only about 50 per cent of what it should 
be to place him on an equality with other industry or labor. And I ? 
have always maintained that the farmer's dollar should be just as good 
a dollar and have as much purchasing value as any other dollar made 
in America. 

The operation of the principle developed in the McNary-Haugen bill 
should restore the purchasing power of the farmer and get him back on 
his feet and at the same time directly benefit industry, commerce, and 
transportation. I am heartily in favor of any sound plan that will be 
of help to the farmer, and this bill seems to clearly point the way. 


Charles W. Pugsley, president of the South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the United States Department of Agriculture and at 
one time delegate of the United States Government to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome—a gentleman who 
had made a lifelong study of agriculture and its problems—in 
commenting upon the pending measure made the following state- 
ment: 


The aim of the MeNary-Haugen bill is a just one, namely, that of 
restoring a more normal and fair relationship between the prices of 
agricultural products and those of other commodities. Farm-product 
prices, on the one hand, and factory and labor prices, on the otfier, have 
been thrown out of balance because of Government activities which 
stimulated overproduction in agriculture and because of Government 
and group action which raised the price of labor and labor products, 
It seems fair to me that legislation favoring activities other than agri- 
culture should be repealed, a step highly desirable and greatly to be 
preferred but apparently impossible, or that legislation effectiyely help- 
ful to agriculture should be passed. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is the best Government remedy for these 
agricultural difficulties yet presented, It is generally conceded that the 
10-year period from 1905-1914 was the best balanced 10-year period 
of our recent history, and that period is used as the basis of the pro- 
posed adjustment. The bill provides that the administration expenses 
shall be paid by the farmers and not by the Government. 

It seems to me that there can be no danger from any desire of manu- 
facturers or laborers to pyramid prices, for if they do they draw agri- 
cultural prices along with them, I can see no threat to our entire 
business structure which includes agriculture. In fact, it seems to me 
that the effect will be to strengthen the structure. It is certainly sadly 
in need of repair. Its troubles can be traced directly to agricultural 
troubles which the bill is designed to correct. 

Assuming and believing that the administration of the bill would be 
effective and efficient, I am in favor of a trial. I would prefer to see 
special favors to others repealed, but that seems impossible now. I 
would also prefer to see strong local and national agricultural coopera- 
tive organizations, but these can not be brought into operation rapidly 
enough to take care of the present difficulties. The McNary-Haugen 
bill need not retard the advancement of the cooperative movement. In 
fact, it would probably save enough farmers from bankruptcy to hasten 
the ultimate success of cooperation. 


In conclusion, let me simply say, as has been oft repeated, 
tilling the soil and the production of food was the first industry 
of humanity. We may go back as far as history records and 
we find that the production of food has been one of the pri- 
mary concerns of the people of the earth for all ages. This 
is clearly illustrated by Saint John in his picture of the golden 
age, where he says, in describing the New Jerusalem: 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which bare 12 manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations. 


To the ancients the picture of the happy state was the 
thought of an abundance of the products of the soil, and in all 
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ages nations, with a prosperous and contented agricultural 
class, have enjoyed national prosperity and progress. We 
should remember this; support the pending measure and thereby 
give to the producers of the Nation’s food that aid so essential 
to the welfare and prosperity of all of us. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I think it is unfortunate that in an important piece of legisla- 
tion like this the chairman of the committee and the members 
at times should become impatient. I know the committee is 
trying to get information and have the bill properly and thor- 
oughly explained so that we can act intelligently upon it. I 
have always supposed that that was the purpose of the com- 
mittees of the House; to obtain the information, put it in read- 
able form, and then when the time comes to explain it to the 
Committee of the Whole so that the Members might understand 
what they are voting on, and if there were questions involved 
where there was a difference the Members would have the 
benefit of the judgment and the knowledge of the members of 
the committee who reported the bill. Seemingly we have here 
a desire to rush, and I want to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to the friends of the bill that they are making a mis- 
take. I think this has already been demonstrated. I am satis- 
fied that by virtue of the Jones amendment upon this bill you 
haye been able to bring at least 25 or 30 Members to vote in 
favor of the bill where otherwise they would have voted against 
it, [Applause.] 


There is no need of saying that this matter must be rushed 
through at once, It is a new question. It has not been tried 
out or determined, and if you have the facts, tell them to us. 
The Jones amendment makes this bill workable as to cattle, if 
it is workable at all, and I am hoping it is. It would be idle 
for those who come from cattle countries—and that means all of 
the great West and Northwest, if you please, notwithstanding 
those that raise wheat—to say that a man could have a ratio 
price fixed on the canned meats and that there should be no 
such price on cattle. The producer then would be in the same 
position in the future as he has been in the past and would get 
a low price for his cattle, and the packers and the others 
would obtain all the cream. It is almost unthinkable that this 
should be true. 


Now, as to another matter that has just been passed on. The 
committee is so impatient and has such a desire to rush matters 
that you have not determined, for instance, whether milk and 
cheese and other similar products are included in the produc- 
tion of cattle. Why do you not determine that? If there is 
any doubt, why do you not put a provision in the bill making 
that clear? Why do not those of you who are in favor of this 
kind of legislation make it certain, so we can vote for the bill 
instead of compelling us to vote against it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does not the gentleman think the committee 
` has been quite liberal in reading only three pages in three days 
after 15 hours of general debate? 

Mr. RAKER. A page amounts to nothing if the first two 
pages of the first section have all the meat and life of the bill. 
The idea that whether you read one page or three pages deter- 
mines whether you are proceeding rapidly with legislation is 
not correct. The question is whether there is any meat in the 
page that is read or whether or not that is the crux of the 
entire legislation; and I will leave it to anybody on the floor of 
this House at the present time if sections 1, 2, and 3, particu- 
larly section 2, are not all there is in the bill. The other 
sections are administrative. Let us not deceive ourselves, 
Because you spend a little time upon one section does not mean 
that you are thereby delaying the bill. 

I present a letter which I received from Mr. Charles J. 
Brand, formerly of the Department of Agriculture and who has 
given. much thought and study to this question. It fully 
analyzes the bill and the present situation, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1924. 


Hon. Jony E. RAKER, 
Heuse of Representatives. 

Dran JUDGE RAKER: After seeing you last night and reading the 
inquiry that you addressed to Mr. Tincner, of Kansas, as shown on 
page 9575 of yesterday's RECORD, it occurred to me that you might be 
interested in a very brief analysis of the agricultural situation and the 
operation of the McNary-Haugen bill, together with the reasons which 
I think justify the Government in helping the farm situation, that I 
recently prepared for a friend in Minnesota who at first was inclined 
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to oppose the bill, but after he understood it became a yery ardent sup- 
porter of it. 

The minority report prepared, as I understand it, by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Vorort, admits that the bill will be effective in 
advancing the price of his products to the farmer. That is the whole 
proposition, Nothing can help the American farmer except something 
that will restore the purchasing power of his products. This means an 
elevation of prices. 

I notice that you asked Mr. TrxcHer to illustrate the effect with 
respect to hogs, The letter I am sending you is already so long that I 
have not the nerve to send you a complete discussion as to how the 
bill will operate on hogs, but I can say in brief that we exported on 
the average during pre-war 12.1 per cent, or practically one-eighth of 
our total production of hog products. This one-eighth fixed the price 
of the other seven-eighths in the United States at the world level, just 
as happens with every export product. 

The average price of hogs in Chicago last month was $7.36 per 
hundred pounds. This is the world price. The ratio price would have 
been $11.25. The difference is approximately $4, or 4 cents a pound. 
As we use seven-eighths of our total production, the ratio price of 
$11.25 would apply to seven parts. 
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The average price of 8 parts (886.78 8) equals $10.75. Subtract- 
ing the average price realized from the ratio price ($11.25—$10.75) 
shows the total loss on the 8 parts to be 50 cents. The bill provides 
that the farmers must pay the expenses. Add 25 cents per hundred 
pounds to the 50 cents for expenses and you get 75 cents, 

Assume that an equalization fee is collected on every hundred pounds 
of 81. When the operation period is up there will be 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds to be distributed back to each grower. 

Assume that he sold only 1,000 pounds. With a ratio price of 
$11.25, the farmer received $112.50 at the beginning; $102.50 of this 
is paid in cash and $1 per hundred, or $10, is withheld. He is giyen 
a receipt and the $10 is sent to the equalization fund. At the end of 
the period he would get $2.50. 

In other words, instead of getting $7.86 a hundred, as is now the 
case, he would have gotten at the outset $10.25-a hundred and would 
have had a receipt that would net him $2.50 more. So, in all, he 
would get $102.50 plus $2.50, or $105, instead of $73.60 under exist- 
ing conditions of unrestricted world competition. His gain would be 
831.40 with the export plan in operation. 

As our average annual pork production is over 10,000,000,000 pounds 
of dressed meat and lard, it will be fair to assume on a dressed basis 
that the ratio price will add not less than 5 cents a pound net to 
dressed value. This would mean an increase in the yearly remunera- 
tion of the hog grower of between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000. As- 
sume that the increase is $450,000,000. Our population is about 
112,000,000, so that the per capita increase in the cost of living by 
giving hog growers relief would amount to only $4.01 a year. 

Wheat relief would probably increase the growers’ returns $300,- 
000,000, This would mean $2.67 per capita increase in the cost of 
living. 

We produce annually approximately 7,000,000,000 pounds of beef. 
The ratio price would add about 2 cents to its cost, a total of $140,- 
000,000, which is $1.25 per capita. 

In other words, if these basic commodities were given the relief this 
bill would give them it would add approximately $7.93 per capita to 
the cost of living. 

The pitiful thing about the beef situation is that although we export 
only about $20,000,000 worth a year of live cattle and edible-beef 
products, the Tariff Commission in {ts report on “Cattle and beef in 
the United States; the tarif problems Involved“ (Report No. 30, 1924, 
p. 28), stated: 

“Domestic prices of beef and cattle depend primarily on the 
world market * * er 5 

In other words, less than 140,000,000 pounds of exports are a de- 
termining factor in making the price of a total production of beef 
and veal of over 7,000,000,000 pounds. 

Contrary to the statements I heard Mr. Vorort, of Wisconsin, make, 
we import only about 93,000,000 pounds of cattle and their edible 
products, while we export nearly 156,000,000 pounds. 

If you baye time to look at the chart that I had prepared for dis- 
play in the corridor behind the Speaker's chair, and which Mr. TINCHER 
used on page 9574 of the Recorp, you will see that the rest of the 
people can well afford to pay this $7.93 extra. In fact, it will not add 
much more than one day’s wages of a city hod carrier on the average 
to the per capita cost of living. 

I did not intend to write you at such length, but feel sure that you 
may be interested in this analysis as to the collection and payment of 
the equalization fee, which will be in principle exactly what was 
started yesterday in the case of gasoline in the District of Columbia. 
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The motorist to-day pays 23 cents instead of 21 cents, as he paid day 
before yesterday. The 2 cents is collected by the of] station and sent 
direct to the Treasury. 
Very sincerely yours, Cuantus J, BRAND; 
Consulting Specialist in Marketing, 

. May 16, 1924. 

I promised to write you from Chicago analyzing the McNary-Haugen 
| bill somewhat, based upon my long experience in supervising and con- 
ducting marketing investigations and operations. I was so busy in 
Chicago that I did not get time to dictate a statement on the subject, 
nor did I have stenographic service of a competent character available. 

As you know, I haye given unlimited time and thought to the study 
of this whole question of emergency farm relief. In my judgment, no 
measure is pending that equals the MeNary-Haugen bill. In a sense it 
Is experimental, but it Is experimental only as to the auspices under 
which it is to be done. There is nothing novel about any of the indi- 
vidual activities that will be necessary. The Government, private cor- 
porations, and cooperative associations between them at present do 
every one of the things that will be needed. 

The basic draft of this bill was prepared, as you know, under the 
same auspices that drafted the cotton futures, grain standards, United 
States warehouse, food control, packers and stockyards, and other laws 
that have worked and are working every day. On at least one of these 
measures you and I did not agree, but our differences of opinion were, 
I believe, absolutely honest, 

The McNary-Haugen bill was further perfected in cooperation with 
the experienced legislative counsel of both House and Senate and has 
been reported favorably to both bodies, to the latter by a 10-to-2 vote 
and to the former by a 14-to-6 vote. Months of patient study and 
hearings were devoted to the measure, and as it now stands I have no 
hesitation, based upon many years of observation, in pronouncing it 
workable, and, handled by such competent men as the President would 
select, certain to produce relief for agriculture from its present and 
continuing depression. 

In my judgment, this bill seeks the farmer’s troubles where they 
are actually located, and attempts to cure them by dealing with the 
specific cause of the trouble and not by steps which, although all of 
them in themselves are good, must necessarily be only paliatives in 
that they do not address themselyes to an analysis of the fundamental 
causes, The farmer's difficulties are not due to too little credit, lack 
of diversification, undue inefficiency of the middleman system, lack of 
cooperative organizations, failure to reduce production, and overspecn- 
lation in land, though all of these suggest directions in which im- 
provement should be made. 

The real trouble is that farmers’ prices are about the same as pre- 
war but everything they buy is nearly double, due largely to legisla- 
tive enactments on statute books of Nation and State. Contrary to 
the usual opposing argument, legislation only ean cure the inequalities 
it has inadvertently created. Curative legislation must either give 
agriculture a square deal along with other occupations or it must 
remove the privileges and protections other interests enjoy but which 
agriculture is denied by reason of its intrinsic nature, 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURD 


About one-fourth, or 25 per cent, of our total wealth of $300,000,- 
000,000 is farm property. American farms produce, roughly, one-sixth 
of our annual wealth of $60,000,000,000. We have 6,500,000 farms, 
Over 31,000,000 of our people actually live on the land. Twenty-eight 
per cent of all wage earners work on farms, but even in 1919, a year 
of high farm returns, this 28 per cent got only 17 per cent of the 
national Income, Transportation, with 7 per cent engaged, received 
almost 93 per cent. 

As our President said in his Lincoln Day address, agriculture is of 
vital importance to our country; everyone should know that it is basie 
and fundamental, It is not, as some opponents of the McNary-Haugen 
bill contend, “a particular private business.” 


THE DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE 


Despite unlimited absent treatments from very active though small 
groups of opponents in commerce, industry, and finance, ft is not hard 
to show that the agricultural panic of the last three and one-half years 
is not “bunk,” but a destructive, disastrous, real, and continuingly 
threatening fact. 

Farm insolvencies, fer example, amounted to 17.7 per cent of all 
farms in Montana, 10.5 per cent in North Dakota, and 7.3 per cent in 
South Dakota. ‘These figures are from the ninth Federal Reserve 
Rank of Minneapolis and are wndoubtediy reliable. They are 
strengthened from many other sourees and apply in varying extent to 
States Uke Iowa, Missouri, Ilinois, and Indiana, where farm proper 
ties can scarcely be sold at anything except slaughter prices. A Mis- 
souri banker states there have been more failures in the farming sec- 
tions of that State m the past three years than since 1821, when 
Missouri was admitted into the Union. 

Bank failures, the majority of them in agricultural sections, from 
1920 to 1923 numbered nearly 1,400, with liabilities over $505,000,000. 


This is nearly 45 per cent of all hank failures that occurred in the 22 
years from 1902 to 1923, Inclusive. This period includes the panics of 
1903, 1907. and 1914, when the war broke out. 

Net migration from farm to city in 1922 totaled over 1,120,000. 

In 1922, 7.3 per cent of the habitable houses on American farms 
were vacant. As the movement has continued, probably over § per 
cent of our farm houses are now standing vacant, while shelter costs 
in cities are so inflated that the item of rent in the cost of living has 
become a terrible burden. 

‘ PURPOSM AND EFFECT OF BILL 

The purpose ts, and the effect will be, to raise the purchasing power 
of wheat and flour, livestock and its food products, corn, cotton, rye, 
and rice to equal or about equal the pre-war price of all commodities. 
This is fair to the consumer and only partial justice to the producer. 
Only the export part of each product can be handled under the law; 
80 per cent to 95 per cent is left free to be handled by existing trades, 
Only such of the products named as are in distress can be handled, 
and then only after the President so orders. 

Does not destroy existing business agencles: The corporation is not 
permitted to set up a lot of new facilities and agencies, but must func- 
tion through the private firms now in operation. It is given only those 
powers that the smallest private corporation similarly engaged receives 
through its charter. Its power to contract enables it to compensate 
fairly slaughterers, millers, elevators, and dealers who serve it. It is 
given no power to coerce or destroy private business, can not infringe 
the right of contract, or take over a citizen's property without due 
process or in any other way except by voluntary agreement. 

Federal funds must be returned: Funds loaned by the Federal Treas- 
ury are protected against impairment and must be returned. They are 
merely a loan and not a gift to the farmer, One-half billion dollars 
each were loaned to the War Finance and the United States Grain Cor- 
poration on easier terms. 

Not price fixing: The bill only puts a new buyer into the market and 
prescribes the conditions under which he must operate. All other per- 
sons can buy and sell at any price they choose. Their conduct is regu- 
lated only in that they must pay, collect, and pay over to the corpora- 
tion the fees that must be assessed to protect the Government against 
loss. 

EQUALIZATION FERS AND FUNDS 


At the time of first sale a small part of the increase in price pro- 
duced by the bill will be sent to the corporation and placed in the 
fund created for the particular commodity through which it relates. To 
illustrate: 

We export about one-fifth of our wheat erop. 

The 1923 crop was a little over 750,000,000 bushels. Say 150,000,000 
bushels were exported. Ratio price of No. 2 Red, Chicago, to-day, if the 
bill were in force, would be $1.56 per bushel. World market price 
based on Chicago is about $1.06. Loss per bushel on export fraction, 
hence, about 50 cents. 

Assume a particular farmer markets 1,000 bushels. Of this, one 
fifth, or 200 bushels, is available for export. His particular grain may 
not go, but some one’s will. Loss on 200 bushels, at 50 cents, equals 
$100, or 10 cents per bushel on whole crop. 

For brevity, assume he sells in Chicago. Then the local buyer who 
acts for the corporation can not pay him $1.56, but $1.46. But the 
farmer must also pay expenses of operation. ‘These will not exceed 
2 cents over usual costs. This is 2 cents more. The corporation will 
not want to skate on thin ice, but will want te be on the safe side, 
It may take 3 cents more for safety. This is a total of 15 cents per 
bushel. 

So at the time of sale our farmer will get $1.41 a bushel, or $1,410 
in cash and a United States Export Corporation receipt for 18 cents 
a bushel, or $150. The sum called for by the receipt goes to the equali- 
zation fund. At the end of the operation year, what is left in the 
fund Is paid to the growers pro rata. In our illustration the dividend 
would be 3 cents a bushel, or $30. Thus our grower would haye re- 
ceived $1.44 a bushel instead of about $1.06, roughly, the average 
price that prevailed last month. 

The receipt takes the place of the scrip of the original bill and an- 
swers the same purpose, but is not subject to the same misunderstand- 
ing. Identically the same principles, fitted to their cases, will be ap- 
plied to hogs and their products and the other commodities when in 
distress. 

SHALL THE GOVERNMENT HELP 

Clearly, existing difficulties are not of the farmer's own making nor 
is their remedy within his reach. The Government is warranted in 
giving farm relief because— 

1. War mensures, such, for fustance, as fixed wheat prices, placed 
fatming at a serious disndvantage. Over 2,000,000,000 bushels were mar- 
keted nt prices averaging at least 81 per bushel below what free com- 
petition would have yielded. This relative loss weakened the economic 
resistance of two and one-half million wheat growers and contributed 
to the present sorry plight. 

2. The deflation policy inangureted in 1920 hf farmers with such 
cruel force that the same quantities of crops that were valued at 
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815.500, 000,000 in 1919 were worth only 87,000, 000,000 in 1921, a loss 
of 88,500,000, 000 in two years. 

8. Railroad freight rates on farm products are from 45 per cent to 
78 per cent above pre-war levels. Meanwhile, farm prices have dropped 
back to pre-war levels. Hogs, for instance, are $1 per hundred pounds 
below 1913. The purchasing power of the dollar has fallen so that the 
hog grower's dollar is worth only 59 per cent of pre-war. He is the 
worst hit of all. This measure is not exclusively for wheat relief; it 
As for general farm relief. We export twice more in value of pork 
products than of wheat. Also, the wheat grower's dollar is worth 
80 per cent, while the hog raiser’s is 59 per cent of pre-war. 

4. Immigration laws, whose purpose of Americanization of our citi- 
zens of alien birth we all approve, have raised wages by reducing labor 
supply, so that New York factory wages in March stood at 222 per cent 
of 1914. Such legislation to the orthodox economist is no doubt artifi- 
cial, uneconomic, unsound, and a dangerous interference with natural 
law, but, as is true of agricultural relief, the general welfare transcends 
all other considerations, 

5. Transportation laws and administrative acts under them have 
added over $2,000,000,000 to freight charges collected from farmers 
since 1917. ‘They haye given railroad labor the 8-hour day with 10 
hours’ pay, but they have also helped to make farm wages 153 per cent 
of 1914, while purchasing power of our farm products is only 74 per 
cent. 

6. Tariff laws protect the products of industry and the labor that 
goes into them. They preserve the domestic market for the domestic 
manufacturer by preventing free inward flow of foreign goods. This, 
again, the orthodox economist will, if consistent, call “unsound, un- 
economic, etc.” Nevertheless, from the beginning the majority of our 
people have believed protection sound public policy. 

The people have not—but economists always have—known that gen- 
eral tariff schedules only protect export farm products approximately 
to the extent of the cost of transporting supplies from foreign countries 
to our shores and not to the full extent of the rate of duty. 

7. The prices of export farm commodities are fixed by the world 
market because the flow can not be controlled by existing agencies of 
trade, Our export is only 5 per cent to 20 per cent of total production 
of important products. The foreign price of this fraction fixes the price 
of the whole domestic crop. Manufacturers, who can control their 
production, are able to avoid the disasters of this situation. The farmer 
must sel] in the world market at the world price, but the world price 
is immune from domestic American influences. He lives in America, the 
highest-cost country in the world, but must meet low-cost competition 
with no adequate agency or device to safeguard him as others are safe- 
guarded. 

The McNary-Haugen bill creates the agency—the corporation—and 
invokes the device—the flexible tariff—that will do for agricultural 
exports what the tariff alone does for the products of controllable in- 
dustry and what hundreds of other statutes do in modifying the ruth- 
less effect of economic laws. It will separate the small export fraction 
and arrange to sell it in the world market at the world price, while the 
domestic part is sold at home at an absolutely fair exchange value with 
all other commodities, If other things go down, farm prices will also. 
If other things go up, farm prices will do likewise, but never, by reason 
of the law, above a parity with all commodities. This means absolutely 
fair play to the consumer, as food prices will fluctuate with wages. It 
will not do full justice to the farmer, as the all-commodities index price 
is based on city wholesale prices and not on farm prices, which are 
much lower. 

Two courses are available—tear everybody else down or elevate the 
farmer to an equality, I think we can all agree that the former course 
would be ruinous and ought not to be chosen. Many thoughtful Ameri- 
can business men and bankers, millers, and grain dealers realize that 
one course or the other must be chosen, as the rest of our people can 
not be living in prosperity while 40,000,000 are submerged. 

I am sure this letter will seem long to you, as it does to me, but the 
subject is a very large and important one, and it is almost literally 
impossible to cover it with greater brevity. At least I have not the 
genius to do it. It is a source of sincere regret to me that certain 
trades and industries, particularly the millers, packers, and the grain 
trade, are so bitterly opposed to the measure. I have discussed the 
problems involved with dozens of them all over the country, and prac- 
tically no argument they advance is of a character that can not be 
answered logically and persuasively, 


I simply took this opportunity to tell the chairman this. 
Some of us do take a little time, but very little. We would 
like to assist in legislation, and we do feel as though a few of 
the older Members of the House pick up an idea and try to 
cram it down our throats; and they are not satisfied with that 
cramming, but they want to jam it down and hold it there 
instead of giving us an opportunity to at least think a minute 
upon what they ask. I shall vote for this bill, Let us give it a 
trial. It is the only visible thing in sight for the farmers. 
Surely some legislation will be passed before this Congress ad- 
journs which will relieye the great agriculture interests of the 
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country. We should stay here until this is done. It can and 
should be done, All it needs is the disposition and will to do it. 
No possible excuse can be given to the agricultural interest of 
the country if this is not accomplished, and in a right way, 
before this adjournment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
2 has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMPUTATION OF RATIO PRICS 


Sec, 4. (a) The corporation shall publish, after the issuance of a 
proclamation declaring a special emergency in respect of any basic 
agricultural commodity and for such ratio periods and basis markets 
as it may designate, a price for such commodity, or any class or grade 
thereof, to be known as the “ratio price,” and to be determined as 
follows: 

(1) The ratio price of such basic agricultural commodity for such 
period shall bear the same relation to the pre-war basic-commodity price 
thereof as— 

(2) The current all-commodities price in effect for such period bears 
to the pre-war all-commodities price. 

(b) For the purpose of determining a ratio price 

(1) The Secretary of Labor, as soon as practicable after the passage 
of this act, shall compute the average price of all commodities for the 
period 1905 to 1914, inclusive (referred to in this act as the “ pre- 
war all-commodities price"). In computing such pre-war all-com- 
modities price the Secretary of Labor shall use the prices selected and 
the weights applied as the basis for computing, for all commodities for 
such years, the index numbers shown on page 9 of Bulletin No. 335 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor shall, 
as soon as practicable after the issuance of a proclamation declaring a 
special emergency in respect of a basic agricultural commodity, jointly 
prepare in respect of such commodity the average price for. such com- 
modity during the period 1905 to 1914, inclusive (referred to in this 
act as the “ pre-war basic commodity price"). 

(3) The Secretary of Labor within 15 days after the termination of 
a month shall compute and publish the average price of all commodities 
for such month. In computing such average price the Secretary shall 
use the commodities selected and the weights applied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as a basis for computing for the year 1923 the index 
numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities for such year. Such 
average price is referred to in this act as the “ current all-commodities 
price.” 

(c) For the purposes of subdivision (a), the current all-commodities 
price in effect for any period shall be the price computed for the month 
preceding the commencement of such period. 

(d) Ratio prices for the ratio period, in effect at each terminal mar- 
ket, shall be published at noon on the first day of such period and shall 
remain in effect until noon on the last day of such ratio period. The 
publication of the ratio prices in respect of any basic agricultural com- 
modity shall cease upon the termination, as provided in section 2, of 
the special emergency in respect of such commodity. 

(e) For the purpose of any computation under this section the offi- 
cers or agency directed to make the computation may prescribe such 
necessary regulations as are in accordance with approved statistical 
methods. 


Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Roach: On page 5, line 25, after the word “ meth- 
ods,” add the following new section: 

“Sge. 5. (a) The Bureau of Census, as soon as practicable after 
the passage of this act, shall compute the average conversion cost of all 
wheat-flour mills of wheat into flour for the period 1905 to 1914, 
inclusive. This average conversion cost shall be referred to in this act 
as the ‘pre-war flour conversion cost.’ 

“(b) The Bureau of Census shall annually compute and publish the 
average conversion cost of wheat into flour from the records of the 
previous year’s operation, Such average conversion cost shall be re- 
ferred to in this act as the ‘current flour conversion cost.’ 

„de) The Bureau of Census shall annually compute the average 
bushels and fractional parts thereof required for the preceding year . 
to produce a barrel (of 196 pounds) of flour. This average yield of 
flour shall be referred to in this act as the ‘current flour yield.’ 

„d) The per barrel difference between the ‘ pre-war conversion cost“ 
and the ‘current flour conversion cost’ shall be divided by the number 
of bushels and fractional parts thereof required for the ‘current flour 
yield’ to compute the equalization fee per bushel of wheat milled into 
flour for export. 

“(e) After payment of the expenses of operation of and losses sus- 
tained by the corporation, a dividend shall be paid ratably to each 
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miller of export flour upon each bushel of wheat used in the production 
of flour seld in export channels in the same proportion as the equaliza- 
tion fee determined by paragraph (d) of this amendment bears to the 
equalization fee on wheat as determined by the operation of this. bill. 

“(f) With the exception, however, that such wheat flour as is sold by 
the millers to the corporation, the price shall be based upon the * cur- 
rent flour conversion cost’ and the seller shall pay into the equaliza- 
tion fund the full equalization fee as determined by paragraph (d) of 
this amendment. 

“(g) The wheat used for manufacture of the flour for export, re- 
ferred to in this amendment, shall be wheat released to said millers 
by the corporation for conversion as provided by this act.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr: ROACH. I realize; gentlemen, that an amendment of 
this complicated nature and character probably will not stand 
much chance of enactment in the hurried consideration we are 
giving to this bill, but it will be noticed that this bill includes 
flour, and it is my opinion that if this amendment could be 
adopted the opposition that is being made to this bill by the 
millers of the country would be entirely removed, and, as a part 
of the business enterprise of this country, they are entitled to 
fair treatment in the consideration of this measure. I wish 
to make this brief statement on the amendment. 

This amendment, if adopted, would place the producers of 
flour upon an equality with the producers of wheat in so far as 
expert business is concerned. Unless the amendment is adopted 
millers would be compelled to buy export wheat from the corpo- 
ration, ofttimes entailing extra expense, freight cost, and other 
items, whereas they can now buy exportable grades of wheat 
upon the most advantageous basis, The wheat bought by the 
corporation would be of various classes, requiring blending and 
mixing to maintain flour uniformity. In making sales direct for 
export the millers would be compelled to absorb the loss in con- 
version costs that would be absorbed by the corporation if the 
flour was handled by them, as the bill now provides. Further- 
more, the adoption of this amendment would require millers 
who export their flour through the corporation to pay into the 
equalization fund the difference in conversion costs, but to sell 
said flour to the corporation upon the basis of current conver- 
sion costs. The adoption of this amendment would protect the 
millers who have now or may hereafter establish trade in for- 
eign countries against the price competition of those millers 
who would take advantage of the lines of least resistance—that 
is, selling foreign trade through the corporation. It would also 
serve to place a premium upon the direct exportation of flour 
by American millers, and thereby establish permanent trade 
relations with foreign flour dealers, and otherwise greatly aid 
in building up the milling industry of the United States. 

Such of those millers who utilize the corporation as a market- 
ing agency for their flour would pay into the equalization fund 
more money than they withdraw in dividends. Those who main- 
tain their own selling organization would doubtlessly expend a 
similar amount to make the direct sales and receive only the 
same proportionate dividend, but would in future years have an 
established trade after the corporation had been disbanded. 
The difference between the pre-war and current conversion costs 
would cover this feature. 

I am eonfident after this amendment has been properly con- 
sidered it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the 
point of order. I have since had occasion to look the amend- 
ment over. I can not pass upon the merits of it, but it does try 
to meet a serious objection to the bill, and I withdraw my 
reservation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment 
is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it introduces a new element entirely into the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, my attention was attracted 
by the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wr1nco] 
made a few moments ago, in which he suggested the condition 
in which we find ourselves. I for one agree that it is not 
incumbent upon either branch of Congress to consult the Presi- 
dent before acting on any proposed legislation; but looking at, 
the matter in a common-sense way, we have a condition here 


which makes it certainly desirable to take into view the atti- 

tude of the President. As I stated earlier in the debate, the 

President has repeatedly in the last few months declared him- 

self opposed to price-fixing legislation. The newspapers tell 

us that he has restated his opposition to legislation of that char- 

ee within the last few hours, This is price-fixing legis- 
on. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; but I have only five minutes, 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. He also asserted his opposition to 
the bonus, but we passed it over his veto. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, My friend knows, however, that if 
this particular bill sliould pass both Houses and be vetoed by 
the President, there is no chance of its being enacted over his 
veto. Now, that is the situation. We are approaching, as it is 
supposed, the end of the session. We are to occupy to-day, 
to-morrow, and perhaps a part of next week considering this 
measure. Now, one of two things should be done. The cer- 
tainty that the bill is doomed should be recognized, and it 
should be put aside in order that some other measure or meas- 
ures may be considered or, as an alternative, Congress should 
determine not to adjourn, but to remain here until it has fully 
considered the agricultural needs, [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. Would the gentleman be willing to lead in 
such a fight? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not one of the leaders; but 
I would be willing to stay, because sincerely interested in the 
matter of trying to devise some proper method of relief, and as 
a Member to exert my best efforts in that direction, 

There are several things that are possible, independent of any 
particular measure that has been brought forward so far. I 
merely repeat what other gentlemen have stated when I say 
that one thing possible is to revise the tariff duties contained in 
the existing law that most heavily bear upon the farmer. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not just now, Another thing is 
possible. We all know the difficulty that attaches to the freight- 
rate adjustments, but it would be easy to enact legislation em- 
powering the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal with 
eertain rate questions in such manner as to at least insure the 
farmers against having to pay higher rates than they pay at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
sha Ne howe tna GOO I 

utes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman means on the amendment 
and not on the whole section? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending. The 
gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON.. I offer a substitute that it close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 7 ayes and 54 noes, 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—72 ayes and 1 no, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when interrupted I 
was about to illustrate what I mean as to one phase of the rate 
problem. Recently, I am informed, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has had before it the issue as to whether it is com- 
petent for the commission under the law to allow rates on agri- 
cultural lime lower than the rates on building lime. The com- 
mission finds itself obliged to answer that question in the 
negative. The result is that, as I understand, the railroad com- 
panies are publishing tariffs to lift the rates on agricultural 
lime to the level of the higher rates on building lime. The com- 
mission should be vested with a discretion, which It does not 
now possess, to allow differentials so as to protect the farmers 
who use lime, 7 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Les. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH., I gather that the subject the gentleman 
is discussing is that contained in the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HocH]. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. While I will support that resolu- 
tlon, it is so general that I do not think it will at once bring 


any result. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman would favor such a reso- 
lution? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would favor such a resolution 
and do not intend to discredit’ the measure sponsored by Mr. 
HocH. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I greatly hope that the resolution will 
be passed. 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to say 
that since the report was made on my resolution it has been 
reported and portions of the Senate resolution added to it, which 
goes more directly to the matter the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. I am glad to hear it. Certainly 
there ought to be some specific legislation that will give the 
commission the authority which it does not seem to have now. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
entertain the confident hope that that resolution will pass at this 
session. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. When that resolution comes, I 
shall examine it and see whether it meets the point to which I 
have alluded, and what, if anything, it will practically accom- 
plish, : 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My time is nearly out, but I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
will recite to us or in his remarks list the products or articles 
on which he thinks the tariff should be revised that are costing 
the farmer a great deal of expense? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, There are a great many such 
items, and I regret that no revision has been undertaken or 
attempted. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman name some of them 
now? 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman knows how im- 


possible it is to enter into details when there is such a rigid 
time limit. ; 

I had desired, but time does not permit, to discuss the va- 
Udity of this bill in the light of the Constitution. I just as 
firmly believe as I believe I am standing here and talking that 
if any careful lawyer—if, for instance, my friend from Michigan 
(Mr. MicueNnrn], who sits near me—and I name him because he 
is such an excellent lawyer—will take this measure and exam- 
ine it in order to determine whether it is, in his opinion, valid 
or not, and as ta whether a court would hesitate to declare it 
invalid, he will reach the conclusion that rarely has a bill 
been presented to the House open to so many objections as this 
from a constitutional point of view. On that aspect of the 
subject I shall endeavor to make some observations before the 
debate closes. As my time is about to expire, I ask permission 
to add an extract from an editorial which appeared in the 
last issue of the Southern Planter, a farm journal published in 
my own State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that in the extension of his remarks he may in- 
clude the editorial mentioned, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The editorial is as follows: 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


That the Congress may adjourn June 7, according to schedule, is by 
no means certain—more time for oratory may be needed. This is presi- 
dential year, and the quadrennial farce of cajoling the farmer has not 
been completed. 

While Senator Nonnzex went to South Dakota to campaign for his 
friend Hau JOHNSON, the Senate killed the Norbeck-Burtness bill, the 
only effort at farm-rellef legislation that had the slightest chance for 
enactment. 

The McNary-Haugen bill has only the most remote chance of passage 
in either House, and it will certainly be vetoed by the President if by 
a miracle it should reach him, 

This outcome is not a reason for unmixed grief. There are some 
strong if not unanswerable arguments against the bill as a national 
policy. It is in the highest degree sectional—it would aid primarily, 
if not solely, the farmers of the Northwest. 

But that is not the outstanding argument in opposition. 

The bill as originally drawn did not contain its present most objec- 
tlonable feature. It always put a premium on cooperation—and that 
is a policy with which this paper is in thorough accord—but as 
amended by the House Committee on Agriculture it would virtually 
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crest the farmer to join a cooperative or put himself beyond the pale 
of relief, 

That is a system of coercion that is repugnant to any proper idea 
of freedom as it is understood by Americans: No matter how much 
this paper believes in an agricultural principle it does not believe that 
any man or set of men should be able to force upon all others the 
acceptance of that principle. To argue the contrary is undemocratic, 
un-American, and tyrannical. 

Aside from this fundamental objection there are others. 

Foremost among these objections is one that is strictly economic. 
Under the McNary-Haugen plan the farmer produces in effect a- prod- 
uct and.a by-product; the former is his domestic output and the latter 
is his exportable surplus. 

For his livelihood and his protection against hard times he would 
haye to get comparatively high prices for whatever he sells in this 
country and would then haye to dump his surplus abroad at whatever 
price it would bring. 

Artificially protected by an extremely high tariff, he might be able 
to profit by his home sales, but he could profit just as much under that 
scheme if he had no bill of this sort to aid him. No tariff can help 
the export price; so to profit most by the high-tariff plan the farmer 
must plant enough for the needs of this country and no more, else the 
exportable surplus must be sold at a loss. 

It follows logically, therefore, that the exportable surplus is a source 
of certain loss, large or small, as the world’s production is great or 
little. This evidently adds another element of chance to the big gamble 
that the farmer is always forced to make. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PART 2,—ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE CORPORATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Suc, 21. For the purpose of relieving the emergency declared in 
section 1, by conducting the business of trading in basic agricultural 
commodities, the five following individuals and their successors are 
hereby incorporated and declared to be a body corporate under the 
name of “The United States Agricultural Export Corporation" (re- 
ferred to in this act as the “ corporation“): 

(x) The Secretary of Agriculture; 

(b) Four individuals appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from States within each of tha 
following groups of Federal land bank districts: One from districts 
numbered 1, 2, and 4; one from districts numbered 8, 5, and 10; one 
from districts numbered 6, 7, and 8; and one from districts num- 
bered 9, 11, and 12. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. EoMonps: Page 6, line 1, after the words 
“part 2,” strike out all of part 2 down to part 3 on page 8, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Pant 2.—ORGANIZATION AND POWERS OF THR COMMISSION 
“ COMMISSION 


“Section 1. (a) There is hereby established as an emergency meas- 
ure a commission to be known as the United States Agricultural Ex- 
port Commission (hereinafter in this act referred to as the ‘commis- 
sion’), to be composed of the Secretary of Commerce, who shall be 
chairman of the commission; the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall 
be vice chairman of the commission; the chairman of the United States 
Tarif! Commission; and an administrative commissioner to be appointed 
by the President from not less than three individuals recommended to 
the President by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(b) The administrative commissioner shall receive a salary of 
$1,000 a month during the period of his service as such commissioner, 
and he shall not actively engage in anyother business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serying as such commissioner during the 
period he sọ serves. 

“(c) The commission may appoint a secretary who shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $500 a month during the period he so serves. 
The commission shall maintain its principal office in the District of 
Columbia, In such room or rooms at the disposal of the Secretary of 
Commerce as shall be designated by him, and may employ such other 
persons as may be necessary, and fix their compensation, 

“(d) For the expenses of said commission there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $50,000, to be immediately available. 

“(e) The commissioners and the employees of the commission shall 
take the oath of office provided in section 1757 of the Revised Statutes, 

“(1) The commission shall make an annual report to Congress, and 
may make such regulations as are necessary to execute the functions 
vested in it by this act, and it may accept the services of any person 
without compensation. 

“(g) The commission may adopt a seal which shall be judicially 
noticed and may alter it at pleasure. í 

“(h) The commission may make contracts, 
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“Bec, 2. (a) Whenever it is found by the commission, by a com- 
parison of the ratio price established in part 1 of this act with the 
prices ruling in foreign markets, that the exportation of the products 
enumerated in part 1 of this act is unprofitable to the producer, it shall 
be the duty of the commission to so certify to the President, who shall 
proceed as directed in section 2 of part 1 of this act. Thereupon the 
commission shall arrange to pay from the Treasury of the United 
States the entire cost of transportation by water from ports of the 
United States to foreign markets of such products in merchant ships 
registered under the laws of the United States. Such assumption of 
charges, however, shall not include inland freight charges, either by 
rail or water, and shall continue only so long as the emergency exists, 

“(b) The commission shall contract for the products of the Ameri- 
can farmer with merchant ships of American registry at a basic price 
of 20 cents per 100 pounds for the north Atlantic range, other rates 
to be made proportionate to the basic price and the service rendered. 

“(c) That there be authorized to be appropriated from the Treasury 
of the United States so much money as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. . 

“TARIFFS AND PENALTIES 

“Sec. 3, (a) During said emergency period the President shall by 
proclamation add to the existing rate of duty on said products or 
their derivative or substitutes for them such amounts as may be re- 
quested by the commission in order to make effective the provisions of 
this act. 

“ COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


“Sec. 4. (a) Any governmental establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government is authorized to act as agent of the cor- 
poration in the administration of functions vested in them by this 
act. The corporation may, in cooperation with any such Goyernment 
establishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of such Goy- 
ernment establishment in order to ayoid preventable expense or duplica- 
tion of effort. 

“(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such Govern- 
ment establishment to furnish the corporation with such information 
and data pertaining to the functions of the corporation as may be 
contained in the records of such Government establishment. The order 
of the President may provide such limitations as to the use of the 
information and data as he deems desirable. 

(e) The corporation may cooperate with any State or Territory, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, 

“ SEPARABLUIATY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this act is deelared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circumstance 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the ap- 
plicability thereof to other persons, commodities, and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

= “RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 

“Sec. 6. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 

alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa (interrupting the reading of the 
proposed amendment). Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment has been sufficiently reported to show that it is not in 
order, and I make the point of order that it is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the further point of order that 
the amendment is out of order in that it proposes to strike 
out of the bill parts of pages 6, 7, and 8, which have not yet 
been read by the Clerk and are not subject to amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I suggest to the Chair that this 
seems to go into the shipping business. 

Mr. PURNELL. And, further, it seems to incorporate a 
bounty already contained in some of the substitutes which 
have been voted down. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, as far as the objection of 
the gentlemen from Texas [Mr. Branton] is concerned, of 
course, I would move to strike out the other sections if this 
amendment were adopted. However, if the Chair is of the 
same mind that he was the other day in respect to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney], I 
believe that this amendment is probably subject to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would not be in 
order, and that it comes within the class referred to. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out sec- 
tion 21. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section close in five 
minutes: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the gentleman proceeding, because the amendment has 
not yet been reported from the desk. 

Mr. BLANTON. A pro forma amendment does not have to 
be reported from the desk. 

Mr. RAKER. But the gentleman moves to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a 
does not have to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is at the present time either very idle with nothing to do or 
else when we put these new duties upon him as the head of a 
$200,000,000 plus $1,000,000,000 corporation he will not have an 
opportunity to attend to his present duties when he assumes the 
new chairmanship. We are proposing to take the Secretary of a 
great department and make him the head of this $1,200,000,000 
corporation. I imagine that the chairman of such a corpora- 
tion would have his hands full without trying to attend to the 
duties also of the great Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. HOLADAY. That is honorary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, most of the main departmental posi- 
tions in Washington are honorary, because tħey bave a first 
and second and third, fourth, and fifth assistant to do the work 
for them. I admit that, but there is already so much duplica- 
tion of work that I think the chairmanship of this corporation 
ought to be exclusive of any department. I think he ought to 
be a man who can give his whole time and attention to it. As 
a matter of fact, I do not believe in this bill, and I am going to 
vote against it. I do not believe that it would do a bit of service 
or be of any benefit to anybody on earth except the wheat 
farmer, for it is specially designed for the wheat farmer, and 
you gentlemen must admit that. I am against class legislation 
and I have been consistently against it ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress. I have voted against every piece of legis- 
tion that was brought in here for a particular class on every 
vote I have cast since I have been here. Legislation should be 
for all the people. If this bill were for the relief of all farmers, 
I would vote for at, but it is intended to relieve only the wheat 
farmers at the expense of all the others in the United States. 

This is a bill really to penalize the farmers of America, to 
spend $200,000,000 to start with and $1,000,000,000 more to end 
with for the benefit of the wheat farmers of the country at the 
expense of the balance, and I am not willing to put that burden 
on the farmers of the country. I believe we ought to treat 
them as a whole and not as a class. I do not think that we 
ought to pick out just the wheat farmers of the country and 
boost them up at the expense of all the others. Why it has been 
stated here correctly that the cotton farmers came here to this 
committee and insisted on being left out of the bill. Do you 
know why? They knew that they would not benefit by this 
bill. They knew it would not help them, and the balance of 
them had better be left out. It is admitted here there will be no 
exportable surplus of wool. Most of you have admitted there 
will not be any exportable surplus of beef and mutton, so why 
do you put those commodities in here except to fool the stock- 
men of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered by me may be printed in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
debate been closed on section 22? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; that section has not been read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 22. The individuals specified in section 21 and their successors 
shall constitute the board of directors of the corporation (referred to 
in this act as the board“). The Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
chairman of the board. The President shall at the time of appoint- 
ment designate one of the appointed directors as managing director. 


Mr. BEGG. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will 

Mr. PURNELL, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, it was under- 
stood that the committee was going to rise at 4.30, was it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state there was no defi- 
nite agreement about that. 


pro forma amendment, and it 


Has 
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Mr. BLANTON. That is what the majority leader told us 
this morning. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Let us get through with this section. 


Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the 
right to object, what is the intention about the matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The agreement was that if there was no 
filibustering we would close at 65.30. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Well, there has been no filibustering. 
Is it the intention of the gentleman to rise at 4.30? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest we finish this section. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have my five minutes, and then 
you can do as you wish. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
and those who are most ardently supporting this amendment, I 
want to call attention to the fact that the chairman of this 
board is to be the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, the chair- 
man of any board of directors is the most powerful man on 
that board of directors, Now, what are the qualifications of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, regardless of which political party 
is the Secretary of Agriculture? The main qualification is, al- 
ways, that he must be so situated in relation to the farmers 
that he will command the biggest influence in the election. 
Now, I submit in all seriousness, if I were going to be a pro- 
ponent of this bill I would make this board of directors as near 
independent of partisan politics as I could make it. Now, under 
the present draft and scheme of things every time there is a 
new President you will have a new chairman of the board of 
directors of a $200,000,000 corporation. Now, it can not succeed 
by our own action. There never was and there never will be 
one to succeed on that kind of a basis. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Just as soon as I finish the sentence. Nobody 
knows if President Coolidge succeeds himself. This corpora- 
tion, if this bill is enacted into law, will be in operation one 
year, practically, next March 4; and suppose the President 
elect—either Coolidge or somebody else—chooses to select a dif- 
ferent Secretary of Agriculture; it will upset a $200,000,000 
corporation. And I maintain that ordinary business judgment 
would not put this kind of a vital defect in the success of any 
kind of seheme. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BHGG. I will 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman realize that 
the greatest business institution in this country, doing a busi- 
ness of over $300,000,000 worth of property in this Government, 
is the Government of the United States, and it does the very 
thing the gentleman says can not be done? 

Mr. BEGG. And God pity the people when that institution 
is compared with any private institution in the land, so far as 
being maintained economically or along business lines. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would not the argument involve the stopping 
OA EEE et ope lar E SEE DE AEN 
stances 

Mr. BEGG. No; it would not. The Treasury Department 
will run on. This involves dealing in the markets of the world, 
and if you think you can set up a governmental agency that 
can go into the markets of the world and gamble in wheat, with 
the head of that agency changing with every change of adminis- 
tration, all I can say is that I do not admire your judgment. 
That is all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DURATION OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE 

Spc; 23. The incorporation shall be held effected at the time a ma- 
jority of the directors are appointed. The corporate existence shall 
continue until the termination of the general emergency as ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President under section 1, but in no event for 
more than five years from the June 80 next following the passage 
of this act, except that the corporation may remain in existence for 
such additional period as the President shall by Executive order desig: 
nate for the purpose of adjusting, settling, liquidating, and winding up 
its affairs. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 


[After a pause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. KINCHHLOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOH. This section has just been read. When 
we rise will it be in order to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order to offer any germane 
amendments to the section. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavGEN] moves that the committee do now rise. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Cramton as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. Sannexs of In- 
diana, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9083) declaring an emer- 
gency in respect to certain agricultural commodities, to promote 
equality between agricultural commodities and other commodi- 
ties, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
5 1 to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objec- 

n 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 7220, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the con- 
ference report. ; 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 


-two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other pur- 

poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 

e e. and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 26, 28, 30, 33, 36, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 4, 8, 9, 14, 20, 23, 24, 29, 33, 
38, 39, and 48; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$578,000: Provided, That of this sum $30,000 may be used for 
the purchase and distribution of blackleg vaccine at cost”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $91,115"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu ef the 
sum proposed insert “ $185,450"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $50,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$85,602”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,098, 
same. 


*; and the Senate agree to the 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘ $3,687,924”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment df the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $4,280,606”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $6,781,489”; and the Senate agree to the 
same., 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $231,920 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,111,305”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $2,065,848"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $786,150”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $892,490”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “and 
for investigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of 
meat and meat products, $549,628 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $2,288,001”; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $4,325,864”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $800,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $452,540: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may re- 
quire reasonable bonds from every market agency and dealer, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to secure 
the performance of their obligations, and whenever, after due 
notice and hearing, the Secretary finds any registrant is in- 
solvent or has violated any provision of said act, he may issue 
an order suspending such registrant for a reasonable specified 
period. Such order of suspension shall take effect within not 
less than five days, unless suspended or modified or set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of competent juris- 
diction”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
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of the sum proposed, insert “ $4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $58,575,274"; and the Senate 


agree to the same, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 
Warrer W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. WAsoN, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
CHas. L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
E. D. SMITH, 
Wma. J. HARRIS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report. b 

On No. 1: Inserts the language proposed by the Senate per- 
mitting the purchase of press clippings from the appropriation 
for miscellaneous expenses. 

On No. 2: Appropriates $573,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $548,000, as proposed by the House, and provides that 
of this sum $30,000 may be used for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of blackleg vaccine at cost. 

On Nos. 3 and 4: Corrects totals in the bill. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $91,115, instead of $100,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $84,335, as proposed by the Heuse, 
for the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental trees 
and shrubs, 

On Nos. 6 and 7: Appropriates $185,450, instead of $205,450, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $155,450, as proposed by the 
House, for acclimatization and adaptation investigations of 
cotton, corn, and other crops, and provides that $50,000, in- 
stead of $70,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $20,000 as 
proposed by the House, may be used for explorations, research, 
and field experiments relating to rubber-producing plants. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $46,300, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $41,940, as proposed by the House, for the investiga- 
tion and improvement of tobacco production and handling. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $139,125, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $134,793, as proposed by the House, for the investiga- 
tion and improvement of fruits, and methods of fruit growing, 
harvesting, ete. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $85,602 instead of $93,102, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $81,808, as proposed by the House, for 
horticultural investigations. 

On Nos. 11 and 12: Correct totals in the bill. 

On No. 13: Appropriates $335,824, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $351,260, as proposed by the Senate, for investiga- 
tions of methods for wood distillation and preservative treat- 
ment of timber, ete. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $187,420, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $137,420, as proposed by the House, for silvi- 
cultural and dendrological investigations and experiments. 

On Nos. 15 and 16: Correct totals in the bill. 

On No. 17: Appropriates $120,600, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $130,600, as proposed by the Senate, for investiga- 
tions relating to the application of chemistry to agriculture. 

On Nos. 18 and 19: Correct totals in the bill. 

On Nos. 20 and 21: Inserts the language proposed by the 
Senate for investigations of the alfalfa weevil, and appropriates 
$176,400, as proposed by the House, instead of $186,400, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for investigations of insects affecting 
cereal and forage crops. 

On No, 22; Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate, 
and appropriates $231,920 instead of $256,920, as proposed by 
the Senate, and $206,920, as proposed by the House, for investi- 
gations of insects affecting southern field crops. 

On Nos. 23 and 24: Appropriates $157,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $145,000, as proposed by the House, for in- 
vestigations of insects affecting truck crops, and inserts the 
language proposed by the Senate, which includes the investiga- 
tion of wireworms. 
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On No. 25: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 26: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
providing for a scientific investigation of the western pine 
beetle and associated forest insects. 

On No. 27: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 28: Appropriates $508,880, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $652,240, as proposed by the Senate, for investigating 
the food habits of birds and animals. - 

On No. 29; Appropriates $28,475, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $26,480, as proposed by the House, for biological 
investigations of animals and plants. ; 

On No. 30: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
transferring the duties of the Governor of Alaska with respect 
to wild game and wild birds to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On Nos. 31 and 32: Corrects totals in the bill. 

On No. 33: Appropriates $275,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $286,538, as proposed by the Senate, for the investi- 
gation and encouragement of improved methods of farm man- 
agement and farm practice. 

On No. 34: Appropriates $549,628, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $524,628, as proposed by the House, and provides for 
the investigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of 
meat and meat products, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 35: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that ship- 
ping point and market inspection certificates shall give the 
class, quality, and/or condition of the commodity. 

On No. 36: Appropriates $682,480, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $768,480, as proposed by the Senate, for the market 
news service. 

On No. 37: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 38: Appropriates $550,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $500,000, as proposed by the House, for the enforce- 
ment of the United States grain standards act. 

On No. 39: Appropriates $186,500, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $163,000, as proposed by the House, for the 
administration of the United States warehouse act. 

On No. 40: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 41: Appropriates $800,000 instead of $1,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $600,000, as proposed by the 
House, for the acquisition of additional forest lands. 

On No. 42: Strikes out the language, proposed by the Senate, 
which provided for the erection of a herdsman’s cottage at the 
Woodward, Okla., field station. 

On Na. 43: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, 
which provides an appropriation of $4,000 for the eradication 
of the foot-and-mouth disease and other contagious diseases of 
animals. 

On No. 44: Appropriates $452,540, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $226,770, as proposed by the House, for the enforce- 
ment of the packers and stockyards act, and in lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may require reasonable bonds from registrants 
to secure the performance of their obligations, and that after 
due notice and hearing any registrant found insolvent or vio- 
lating any provision of the act may be suspended for a reason- 
able definite period, which order of suspension shall take effect 
within not less than five days, but which may be suspended, 
modified, or set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture or a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

On Nos. 45 and 46: Appropriates $6,000,000, instead of 
$8,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $4,700,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, for carrying out the Federal highway act 
with respect to forest roads and trails, and makes $4,000,000, 
instead of $2,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $5,300,000, 
as proposed by the House, available for contractual obligation 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On No. 47: Corrects the total of the bill. 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Agricultural bill as it passed 
the House carried appropriations totaling $56,583,743. As it 
passed the Senate the total of the bill was $61,147,993, and as 
finally agreed to in conference the bill totals $58,575,274. In 
other words, the bill as finally agreed upon in conference car- 
ries $1,991,531 more than it did when passed by the House, 
but is $2,572,719 less than the amount carried in the bill when 
passed by the Senate. 

Of a total of 47 amendments by the Senate, the House con- 
ferees receded on 14, the Senate on 11, and the remainder—22— 
are House recessions with an améndment, many of which were 


necessary to correct totals in the bill. Some of the more 
important changes are as follows: 

Under the Bureau of Animal Industry it is recommended that 
$30,000 of the appropriation of $573,000 for inspection and 
quarantine work be used for the purchase and distribution of 
blackleg vaccine at cost. 

Under the Bureau of Plant Industry an appropriation of 
$185,450 is made for acclimatization and adaptation investiga- 
tions of cotton, corn, and other crops, and it is provided that 
$50,000 may be used for explorations, research, and field ex- 
periments relating to rubber-producing plants. 

Under the Forest Service there is appropriated $187,420 for 
silvicultural and dendrological investigations and experiments, 
instead of $137,420, as passed by the House. The purpose of 
this increase is to establish two new field stations—one in the 
South and the other in the far Northwest. 

Under the Bureau of Agricultural Economics an appropria- 
tion of $549,628 is made for the acquiring and diffusing among 
the people of useful information in marketing, and so forth, 
which shall include the investigation of the economic costs of 
retail marketing of meat and meat products. 

For the enforcement of the United States grain standards act 
and the administration of the United States warehouse act 
appropriations of $550,000 and $186,500, respectively, are made. 

For the acquisition of additional forest lands at the head- 
waters of navigable streams an appropriation of $800,000 is 
made, which is $200,000 more than the amount passed by the 
Hates and $200,000 less than the appropriation passed by the 

nate. 

A paragraph of appropriation carrying $4,000 is made for 
the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease and other con- 
tagious diseases of animals. 

For the enforcement of the packers and stockyards act an 
appropriation of $452,540 is made, with a proviso similar to the 
one which passed the House. The new language provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may require reasonable bonds 
from registrants to secure the performance of their obligations, 
and that after due notice and hearing any registrant found in- 
solvent or violating any provision of the act may be sus- 
pended for a reasonably definite period, which order of sus- 
pension may be suspended, modified, or set aside by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or a court of competent jurisdiction. 

For carrying out the Federal highways act with respect to 
forest roads and trails an appropriation of $6,000,000 is made, 
with authorization to enter into contractual obligations to the 
extent of $4,000,000. The House bill carried an appropriation 
of $4,700,000 for this purpose and authorized contractual obli- 
gations amounting to $5,300,000. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that the provision covering the 
enforcement of the packers and stockyards act is substantially 
the provision agreed upon by the House, and it was only 
agreed to in conference after consultation with all the Mem- 
bers of the House who were interested in having it inserted 
in the bill. 

I think it is fair to say that the report of the conferees is 
one which will meet approval by both sides of the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? . 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Not for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point of order of no quorum. It is clear there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aldrich Clague Fairfield Hull, William B. 
All Clark, Fla. Faust Jacobstein 
Anderson Clarke, N. Y. Fenn Johnson, 8, Dak. 
Andrew Cole, lowa Fish Jost 

11 Colton Fleetwood Kahn 
Bacharach 5 a ear Kell 
Bankhead Connolly, Pa. Fredericks Ken 
Bixler Cooper, Ohio Kiess 
Boies Corning ma Kindred 
Bowling Crisp Fulbright Kunz 
Boylan Crowther Galliyan Langley 
Britten Cullen Geran G 
Browne, N. J. Curry Gibson Lehlbach 

rumm Davey Gilbert lly 

Bulwinkle Davis, Minn Graham, Pa Lindsay 
Burdick Dem Greenwood Linthicum 
Butler Dickst Griffin Little 
Byrnes, 8. C. Dominick Hersey gan 
Carew Doughton Hill, Md. cLeod 
Casey Drane Howard, Okla, MeNult 
Celler Eagan Hull, Tenn. cSw: 


2 Park, Ga. Scott Upshaw 
ee, Pa. Parker ; Vare: 
Mead Patterson Shreve Vinson, Ga. 
Merritt P tes son 
Michaelsen Perkins Snyder Ward, N. 
Miller, III Perlman Hg, Watkins 
Minahan Phillips Sullivan Wefald 
Montague Porter Summers, Wi Weller 
Mooney 11 t ‘elsh 
foore, III. uayle White, Me, 
orin iney Taber n, 
Mudd 8 Winslow 
Nolan Taylor, Coloi olf 
O’Brien Reed, W. Va. Temple oodruft 
O'Connell, N. Y. Robslon Ky. Thomas, Okla, Wurzbach 
O'Connor, La. gers, Muss Tilson yant 
O'Connor, N. Y. Rogers; N. II. Tread Yates 
Oliver, N. T. Rosenbloom. Tucker Zihiman 
Sanders, N. T. Underhill 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-four Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur 
ther proceedings under the eall 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were reopened, 

Mr; MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on. the conference report, 

The previous question was, ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence: report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on H. R. 6202, a bill to amend sections 11 and 
12 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up the conference report on the bill H. R. 6202, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6202) to amend’ sections 11 and 12 of the merchant marine act: 
of 1920, haying met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5 
and 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same, 

WIITTAN S. Greene, 
G. W. EDMONDS, 
Frepentck R. LEHTBACH, 
L. LAZARO, 
Ewrtw L. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jones, 
Bert M. FERNALD; 
Duneaw U. FLETCHER 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


N STATEMENT 

The managers: on the part of the House at the conference 
an the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 
11 and 12 of the merchant marine act of 1920 submit the fol- 
lowing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On Nos. 1 and 2: More explicitly describe the language, as 
was originally intended by the committee. 

On Nos: 3 and 4: Define the type of machinery to be in- 
stalled within the ships, and carries out particularly the inten- 
tion of this legislation. 

On Nos: 5 and 6; The managers on the part of the House 
did not believe it to be wise to remove the restrictions required 


by the House bill on loans of above 50 per cent for the building’ 


of ships, and therefore disagreed. 
WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
G. W. EDMONDS, 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
L. Lazaro, 
EwWIN L. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. GREEND of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE, SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the eonference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Fxuxalb, and Mr. 
FLETCHER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7220. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1925, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 6202. An act to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chunt marine act, 1920. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7122. An act for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex. ; 

H. R. 3143. An act for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the follewing titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

8. 2917. An act directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
complete purchases of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act; 

S. 601. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a dam across the Poteau River; and 

S. 3324. An act to amend seetion 5 of the trade-mark act of 
1905, as amended, relative to the unauthorized use of portraits, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2917. An act directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
complete purchases. of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

S. 3324. An act to amend section 5 of the trade-mark act 
of 1905, as amended, relative to the unauthorized use of por- 
traits; to: the Committee on Patents. 

ENROLLED! BILLS SIGNED: 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled billy 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8209. An act to create the inland waterways corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 
of Congress as’ expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 781. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands 
of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 


and : 
H. R. 3852. An act providing for the final disposition of the 
8 of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
rolina. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Secer, for three days, on account of business. 

To Mr. Funk, for Monday, June 2, on account of the mar- 
riage of his daughter. 

To Mr. BowiINd, for to-day, on account of illness. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, four years ago a national cant- 
paign was opening. The farmers were told by the leaders of the 
party now in power that what they needed was a high protec- 
tive tariff. They were told from the stump and in the columns 
of great newspapers and by the candidates of the party now in 
power that if the party of high protection won the farmers 
would receive on their busie products the same proteetion given 
to manufaeturers in the East. ` 
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Throughout the land farmers accepted this promise. The 
result was the restoration to power of the party of high tariffs 
by a majority unprecedented in our history. Republican leaders 
proceeded to keep their promises. In 1921 they passed a tariff 
bill for the relief of farmers, giving them protection on every 
basic farm product except hogs. The bill speedily became a 
law. Prior to that time and under the low tariff rates of the 
Underwood bill farmers had been receiving the highest prices 
in the history of the Nation. As soon as the rates of the 
farmers’ emergency tariff bill went into effect in 1921 every 
basic farm product fell in price except hogs. Hogs went up in 
price, and pork products increased in price; and hogs and pork 
products were the only important basic farm products left out 
of the bill. 

The next year, in 1922, the Fordney tariff bill became a law. 
The emergency farmers’ tariff law was written into the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, and in the Fordney bill protection was also 
given to hogs and pork products. Immediately afterwards all 
farm products, including hogs and pork products, fell in price; 
and with some minor unimportant exceptions they have been 
falling in price ever since. The Fordney tariff bill gave to 
manufacturers the highest protection they had ever received in 
the history of the country, and of course the highest protection 
ever given by any commercial nation in the history of the 
world. Tariff protection worked as to the manufacturers but 
not as to the farmers, for the simple reason that the price of 
farm products on the farm is controlled by prices that are fixed 
abroad. The farmer can not control his surplus. The manu- 
facturer can and does control his surplus, and therefore the 
manufacturer has fixed back of tariff walls the present high 
prices for the things he produces. 

The ever lower and lower price received by the farmer has 
destroyed in large part the purchasing power of his products, 
and he produces now in many sections at a loss, 

TARIFF INVESTIGATIONS BY THE AMBPRICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

On the 11th day of January, 1923, the department of re- 
search of the American Farm Bureau Federation made public 
in the Weekly News Letter of that organization the result of 
its tariff researches. Without comment, I quote from it: 


Import duties on corn, oats, rye, barley, and rice are of little sig- 
nificance * * *. There can be no question that the duty on sugar 
increases the price of that commodity to the extent of the duty. 


The statement then goes on to show that the sugar duties 
amount to $45,800,000 and that the manufacturers probably 
retain a very large part of this increment. But if the whole 
amount is given to the growers— 


the cost to consumers based on 1921 consumption figures is $192,400,000, 
of which burden it is estimated that farmers as a group bear 25 per 
cent, making the increased cost of sweets consumed on the farm 
$48,100,000 * . 

WOOL DUTY 

The article then goes on to show that the wool duty increases 
the growers’ receipts by about $37,500,000. This, of course, 
goes in the main to a very few large producers on the ranges, 
but the farmers’ increased clothing cost pays $27,300,000. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation reaches in this re- 
port the conclusion that the gains to farmers as producers, in- 
cluding the sugar and wool gains, which really the farmer does 
not share, amount per year to $125,000,000, while the gross 
cost to farmers of the Fordney bill per year amounts to 
$426,000,000, leaving a net cost to agriculture per year of the 
Fordney bill of $301,000,000. Adding to this, however, the sugar 
gains, in which really the farmers do not share, not even the 
sugar-beet farmers, and the wool duty gains, nearly all of 
which goes to the few owners of sheep on the ranges, we have 
therefore a total net loss to farmers a year on account of the 
Fordney bill of $385,000,000. 

But it must be remembered that the estimate from which I 
have been quoting was made by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in 1923. If they were to make an estimate now as 
to the net losses to farmers on account of the ever-increasing 
prices of the things they are compelled to buy, made possible 
by the Fordney law, the result would be still more appalling. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AGAINST PRICE FIXING 

In this connection I quote from a Memorial to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the People of the United States,” 
issued by the American Farm Bureau Federation and by the 
six other great agricultural organizations on the 28th day of 
January, 1920: 

The attempt to thwart natural economic laws by legislation is use- 
less. The laws of supply and demand should have full sway * . 

We are therefore opposed to Government price fixing. And in the 
event that the State does fix the price of any essential commodity, we 


insist that it shall at the same time fix prices on all other essential 
commodities, 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON INCREASING THE FARMERS’ PURCHASING POWER 


Early in October of 1923 a committee of economists, under the 
direction of Secretary Wallace (Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture), issued the following statement: 


The only possibility for an important increase in purchasing power 
lies in the ability of Europe to expand her manufactured exports. 


FARMERS’ PURCHASING FOWER AT LOWEST EBB 


On December 6 last, President Coolidge presented his message 
to Congress, At that time the purchasing power of the basic 
products of farmers, under the Fordney tariff law, had reached 
its lowest ebb. Commenting upon this situation, he said: 


No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing of 
prices, and no resort to the Public Treasury will be of any permanent 
value in establishing agriculture. Simple and direct methods put into 
operation by the farmer himself are the only real sources for restora- 
tion. 


With this declaration from the Chief Executive staring Con- 
gress in the face, a Republican committee of a Republican Con- 
gress commenced to consider the McNary-Haugen bill. This 
was a price-fixing measure, pure and simple. It purported to 
be nothing else than that. A presidential veto, if its propo- 
nents had succeeded in getting it through the Congress, was in- 
evitable. The committee commenced its hearings on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill on the 21st of January last and the hearings 
were continued until the 18th of March, and now the bill has 
been put upon its passage in the closing hours of the session 
with the declaration on the part of the chairman and others 
that this measure, which it is apparent can never pass, is the 
only measure upon which the Congress will be permitted to 
vote. 

There are other measures for the relief of agriculture which 
do not haye the basic fundamental defects of the bill we are 
considering. I introduced an emergency bill myself, which, 
without any cost whatever to the people of the country, would 
have added six or seven hundred million dollars a year to the 
prices the farmers would receive for their products. This could 
have been accomplished in the very simple way pointed out by 
my bill. This bill and all other bills have been ignored., I 
therefore charge that the McNary-Haugen bill is being used by 
its promoters as a method of defeating absolutely all measures 
of farm relief at this session of the Congress. 

There may be some members of the Agricultural Committee 
who are not aware of this fact, but the situation to which I 
have called attention speaks for itself. 


THE REMBEOY FOR FARMERS 


It is, therefore, perfectly apparent what the remedy must be. 
In order to reestablish the purchasing power of basie agricul- 
tural products we must repeal the tariff laws which have de- 
stroyed the purchasing power of those products. We must re- 
establish the farmers’ markets abroad. The policies of the Re- 
publican Party will not permit of this application of these 
remedies. We can return only to the high prices for farmers 
which prevailed under the low rates of the Underwood bill by 
repealing the high rates of the present tariff law. 

Farm papers are already commencing to recognize this funda- 
mental fact. I quote from the last issue of one of the greatest 
farm papers, the Prairie Farmer: 


If the MeNary-Haugen bill fails there are two effective steps that 
farmers should take. 

1. Organize to sell their products through cooperatives powerful 
enough to dictate the price within reasonable limits. 

2. Work and vote for a low tariff on manufactured articles. 

The inequality between the price of farm products and the price of 
manufactured goods can not be allowed to continue. If we can not 
correct it in one way we must in another. 


I do not desire to comment on the article from which I have 
just quoted. This independent, nonpolitical farm paper points 
out the remedy, 

In a few days the work of this session of Congress will pass 
into history, and a campaign will commence for the election 
of another Congress and for the election of a President. With 
the experience of the last three years staring them in the face 
the farmers ought to have no difficulty in determining how to 
cast their votes in the election this fall. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Read MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman withhold that motion a 
moment so I can get through a bridge bill? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky has a little 
bridge bill 

Mr. SNELL. We will have a unanimous-consent day Mon- 
day. $ 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is an emergency bridge bill. 

Mr. SNELL. There are a great many other matters on the 
Consent Calendar that are emergeney, and as the gentleman has 
taken all that time I do not think we should make an excep- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not responsible for that. The gentle- 
man is as much responsible as anybody else. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move the House do now adjourn, Mr. 
Speaker. 0 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 31, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 9559. 
A bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept, No. 907). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKENZID: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9538. 
A bill to authorize mothers of deceased World War veterans 
buried in Europe to visit the graves of their sons at the expense 
of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 909). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9179. A bill 
to punish the unlawful transmission in interstate commerce or 
through the mails of gambling machines, fraudulent devices, 
pistols, and revolvers, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 910). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LUCH: Committee on the Library. S. 2834. An act re 
lating to the American Academy in Rome; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 911). Referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9131) for the relief of Martha Janowitz; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8159) granting a pension to Serilda C. Parker; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9392) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Hale; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS - 

Under clause $ of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A Dill (H. R. 9559) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1924, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9560) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and aets 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the Com- 
miitee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9561) making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, to enable 
the heads of the several departments and independent estab- 
lishments to adjust the rates of compensation of civilian em- 
ployees in certain of the field services; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLOOM; A bill (H. R. 9562) to punish disrespect to 
the flag in the District of Columbia and the Territories and 
possessions of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 9563) to 
remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be imported for the 
Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, Providence, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 331) 
requesting the chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
to furnish certain information to the House of Representatives 
in connection with the renovation of the steamship Leviathan; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOTES: A bill (H. R. 9564) granting an increase of 
— to Eliza A. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 9565) granting a pension to 
Emma Justice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 9568) for the relief of Hugh 
O'Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 9567) granting a pension to 
Sarah Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9568) granting a pension to Gesina Schell; 
to 8 rtd on Invalid Pensions. 

„ (H. R. 9569) gran a to Jane Garrett; 
to the Committee on Invalid ot sda $ 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9570) granting a pension to 
Charles R. Gillam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 9571) granting an in- 
oe of pension to Elmira Battye; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9572) granting an increase of pension to 
Markaretta Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9573) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Pottorff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.9574) granting an inerease of pension 
Mary A, Inglehart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9575) granting an inerease of pension 
Martha J. Mitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.9576) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9577) granting an inerease of pension 
Elizabeth Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9578) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah Berkheimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9579) granting an increase of pension 
Mary L. Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R.9580) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret Mebinger; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9581) granting an increase of pension 
Martha Bort; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 9582) for the relief of 
Stephen Dukes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 9583) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Grammer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 9584) granting an increase 
pension to Matilda Jane Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 

euslons. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9585) granting 
5 pension to Seward Garthwaite; to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9586) granting a pension to 
Margaret Force; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9587) granting 
a pension to Henry T. Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 9588) granting an increase 
Lag to Elizabeth Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 332) providing for an 
additional clerk to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic; 
to the Committee on Accounts. : 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2956. By Mr. BOTES: Petition of Izaak Walton League of 
America and citizens of Odebolt, Iowa, requesting Congress to 
pass legislation for the improvement of the upper Mississippi 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2957. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Nehring Electrical 
Works, of De Kalb, DL; the Orange Crush Co., the Excelsior 
Printing Co., and the A. C. Becker Co., of Chicago, III.; and 
sundry citizens of Illinois, favoring the San Carlos bill (S. 966) ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

2958. Also, petition of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
favoring the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bili; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


to 
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2959. Also, petition of the Rockford, IU., Manufacturers and 
Shippers’ Association, protesting against any change in the trans- 
portation act during the present session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2960. Also, petition of the Hess & Hopkins Leather Co., of 
Rockford, III., expressing opposition to any governmental inter- 
vention in industry and commerce, and particularly protesting 
against the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2961. Also, petition of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, III., 
opposing the McNary-Hangen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2962. Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce, the I. O. U. 
Club, and the Rotary Club, all of Belvidere, III., asking for the 
passage of the Izaak Walton or upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge bill (H. R. 4088); to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2963. Also, petitions of the National Association of Post Office 
Clerks; the. Rockford (III.) Mitten & Hosiery Co.; postal em- 
ployees of Ottawa, III.; Branch No. 1021, La Salle (III.) Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; postal employees of 
Edgewater Station, Chicago, III.; Nelson Knitting Co., of Rock- 
ford, III.; employees of Streator (III.) post office; the Free Press 
of Streator, III.; W. J. Burke, president Royal Tea Co., of Joliet, 
III.; Hon. W. W. Bennett, Hon. Peter T. Anderson, and Hon. 
J. H. Halstrom, mayor, all of Rockford, III., praying for the 
passage of the postal salary increase bill (H. R. 9035); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

2964. Also, petitions of the Shop Employees’ Association of the 
Wabash Railway; the W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., of Chi- 
cago; the Condon Bros., seedsmen; the B. Z. B. Knitting Co.; 
the Rockford Manufacturers“ and Shipping Association; the 
Forest City Bit & Tool Co., of Rockford, III.; the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Rockford Storage Warehouse; the Illinois 
Valley Manufacturers’ Club, of La Salle, III.; the Sandwich 
Manufacturing Co., of Sandwich, III.; the Joliet (III.) Associ- 
ation of Commerce; the Lehigh Portland Cement Co.; the 
Philadelphia Bourse; and sundry citizens of Illinois, protest- 
ing against the passage of the Howell-Barkley bill, or any 
material change in the transportation act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2965. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Capt. John Bordman, 
of Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable action on 
House bill 5097, which provides for the equalization of pay of 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2966. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for repeal of the war-excise taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2967. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Louise M. Wilcox, presi- 
dent Woman's Improvement Club, Red Bluff, Calif., indorsing 
decision of the United States Government to participate in In- 
ternational Opium Conference; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. $ 

2968. Also, petitions of T. Erwin Kennedy, postmaster, Blue 
Nose, Calif., in support of House bill 9033, im re increase in 
salary of third and fourth class postmasters; Herbert F. Smith, 
of Sacramento, Calif., in support of House bill 9035; and Hon. 
Thomas Fox and George Vice, of Sacramento, Calif., in support 
of House bill 9085; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


_ SENATE 
SATURDAY, May 31, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, turning from yesterday’s sadness and hope, we 
come to obtain Thy blessing in connection with the duties of 
the hour. Constantly help us, for sometimes we are liable to 
go astray and forget the need of divine guidance in the midst 
of the perplexities and the manifold anxieties of these days. 
Direct, we beseech of Thee, by Thy Holy Spirit, and help each 
to understand that whatever may have been the past, and 
the memorials thereof, we are here to fulfill obligations of the 
highest interest before Thee and for our loved country. We 
ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Monday, May 26, 1924, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 
12 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations for the legisla- . 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 588) for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight and 
others, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

S. 3249. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Niagara River and Black 
Rock Canal; 

H. R. 731. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated 
bands of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; 

H. R. 1018. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Albany 
Institute and Historical and Art Society of the city of Albany, 
N. Y. the silver service which was presented to the U. S. 
cruiser Albany by citizens of Albany, N. V.; 

H. R. 3852. An act providing for the final disposition of the 
2 7 5 of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 

rolina ; 

H. R. 5573. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Shreveport, La., for reservoir purposes; 

H. R. 6482. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
contract for mail-messenger service; 

H. R.6721 An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 8209. An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and pur- 
pose of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 
transportation act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8886. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Military Establishment; and 

H. R. 9124. An act authorizing the sale of real property no 
longer required for military purposes. 


JUDGE WILLIAM 8. KENYON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY oF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 29, 1925. 

Dean Ma. PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE: Referring to my report to you 
ef May 26, 1924, in response to Senate Resolution 173, the question 
has been raised as to the accuracy of this report in so far as ex- 
Senator Kenyon appears asseciated with D. M. Kelleher. Senate 
Resolution 173 called for a report not only on ex-Senators who had 
appeared as attorney or agent but also “whe is a member of any 
firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent.” In order to 
comply with the resolution the Treasury Department jointly with 
the other departments of the Government prepared a list of the 
members of partnerships in which the names of ex-officials or ex- 
Senators appeared, using such books of reference. as were available. 
In Martindale's American law directory for 1922, which is a standard 
directory, the firm Kenyon, Kelleher & Mitchell appear with W. S. 
Kenyon as senior partner. By reference te Who's Who, 1922-23 
edition, after Senator Kenyon's name appear the words, “In law 
practice at Fort Dodge.” Based on this information, cases in which 
D. M. Kelleher appeared before the Treasury Department were re- 
ported in response to Senate Resolution 173. 
I am now im receipt of advice from ex-Senator Kenyon to the 
effect that there never was such a firm as Kenyon, Kelleher & 
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Mitchell; that ex-Senator Kenyon was a nominal partner of Mr. 
Kelleher up to eight years ago, but never since has had any connec- 
tion with any firm or any law business. I therefore desire to cor- 
rect the report submitted to you by me under date of May 26, 1924, 
by striking out from such report the cases in which Mr. D. M. 
Kelleher appeared. 
Very truly yours, A. W. MBLLON, 

’ Secretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 

United States Senate. 


INSTALLATION OF RADIO DEVICES IN SENATE CHAMBER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 27, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORD, 
United States Senate. 

Sm: Reference is made to my letter of May 17, 1924, advising 
that Maj. Joseph O. Mauborgne, Signal Corps, has been designated 
as War Department representative of the joint commission provided 
by Senate Resolution 197 to investigate and report to the Senate 
upon the problems relative to the installation and maintenance of 
certain electrical transmission and receiving apparatus and radio 
equipment for broadcasting the proceedings of the Senate throughout 
the country, 

During the temporary absence from the city of Major Mauborgne, 
Capt. Fred P. Andrews, Signal Corps, has been designated to act for 
Major Mauborgne on the joint commission referred to, 

Sincerely yours, Joux W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


Mr. LADD submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 287) directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern 
Pacifie land grants, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1926”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed te be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1926”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

E. F. Lapp, 
RALPH H. CAMERON, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


N. J. SINNOTT, 

Appison T. SMITH, 

Joun E. Raker, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
CLAIMS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians may have against the United States, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS, I have no objection to the conference report, 
but I think we ought to get through with the routine morning 
business before we take up anything else. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reguiar order is de- 
manded. The presentation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. The Chair lays before the Senate a bill from the House 
of Representatives for reference. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 


80, 1925, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition, numer- 
ously signed, of sundry citizens of Crawford County, Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called MeNary-Haugen export cor- 
poration bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of Riverton Lodge No. 
26, A. F. & A. M., of Riverton, Wyo., favoring the passage of 
legislation creating a Federal department of education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a resolution adopted by the gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
at a meeting of 1,000 commissioners in session at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., favoring the passage of Senate bill 966, for the continu- 
ance of construction work on the San Carlos Federal irrigation 
project in Arizona, and for other purposes, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Resolution of the General Assembly’ of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, adopted unanimously at a meeting of 
1,000 commissioners in session at Grand Rapids, Mich., May 27, 1924 
Whereas the Senate bill 966, known as the San Carlos Federal irri- 

gation project, in Arizona, has passed the United States Senate, and is 

recommended for passage in the House by the Committee on Indian 

Affairs, with the approval of the presbytery of Phoenix, the synod of 

Arizona, the National Staff, the Committee of One Hundred, and the 

Indian Rights’ Association ; 

Whereas this legistation is designed to restore to the Pima Indians 
the water for the tillage of their lands which they had before the set- 
tlement of the State; 

Whereas there are among the Pimas over 1,000 Presbyterians who 
without this water are in yearly danger of starvation and with it 
should be able to pay their own ministers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stated clerk be instructed to send at once the 
following two telegrams, respectively: 

To the President: 

To the Speaker of the House, Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT : 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America earnestly requests the enactment of Senate bill 966, 
known as the San Carlos irrigation project, in Arizona, which is now 
before the House, as a measure of justice to the Pima Indians, whereby 
the family life of these Indians may be established in industry and 
self-support, their personal character freed from its present hindrance 
of hunger and poverty, and the churches which the boards of our church 
haye nourished may be permanently established. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. BAYARD. I present the petition of the Woman Pa- 
triot Publishing Co., touching upon the matter of the child 
labor amendment now pending before the Senate and ask that 
the same may be printed in the Recorp, including the note and 
appendix, and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Petition to the United States Senate 
[President, Miss Mary G. Kilbreth, Southampton, N. V.; vice president, 
Mrs. B. L. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, Mrs, 
Randolph Frothingham, Boston, Mass. Board of directors: Mrs. John 
Balch, Milton, Mass; Mrs, Rufus M. Gibbs, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
Randolph Frothingham, Miss Mary G. Kllbreth, Mrs. B. L. Robinson] 


Tun WOMAN PATRIOT PUBLISHING CO., 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 
To the honorable Members of the United States Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: The board of directors of the Woman Patriot Publish- 
ing Co. is unanimously opposed to the child labor amendment. 

A hearing before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Child Labor 
having been denied us, we therefore respectfully petition the honorable 
Members of the United States Senate: 

First. That the improperly termed “ child" labor amendment be re- 
jected fór the following reasons: 

The youth of the Nation up to 18 years would be outrageously 
wronged by national prohibitions of the right to work for their parents 
or for their own self-support and higher education. 

The youthful poor of the Nation, if forbidden to work up to 18 by 
the Government, with the alternative of obeying the law or of starv- 
ing, would be driven to work underground, in sweat shops, where 
there is much more danger of exptoitation than lu open, inspected 
factories, and there would result all the evils of bootleg child labor, 
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followed by vicious espionage and Invasion of the homes of the people 
in violation of Article TV of the Bill of Rights by swarms of bureau- 
erats from Washington with inquisitorial powers. It ts absurd to pre 
tend that these salaried professional humanitariasns would have the 
interest of the youth ‘of distant States as much at heart as the mothers 
who bore them or the communities in which they live. 

This benign-looking amendment, drawn and promoted ‘principally by 
an American Socialist leader (Mrs. Florence Kelley, translator of Karl 
Marx and friend of Frederich Engels, who instructed her how to intro- 
duce socialism'“ into the ‘flesh and blood" of Americans), is a straight 
Socialist measure. It is also promoted under direct orders from Mos- 
cow. (Documentary evidence on the above is submitted in detail here- 
after.) 

The spearbead of the communist campaign in the United States 1s 
the joint promotion of two congressional measures—of this amendment, 
to prohibit the labor of all youth, making Government financial support 
(doles for children) a necessity, and of the Sterlimg-Reed Federal edu- 
cation bill, engineered by the selfsame groups to obtain central ‘control 
of the minds of American youth, to destroy their love of country 
and willingness to defend her by means of doctored textbooks, prepared 
in the interlocked interests of socialism, pacifism, internationalism, and 
bureaucracy. 

The youth of the Nation up to 18 years can not be placed under the 
guardianship of the pacifist internationalist Federal Children's Bureau 
without endangering America's future means of national defense. 

Second. That if the ‘Congress shall deem it necesary to propose an 
‘amendment to nationalize legislation for youth, that the proposal, 
affecting the future rights and liberties of every father, mother, and 
child in the United States, shall be submitted for ratification to con- 
ventions of delegates elected on this issue in each State, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article VY and in accordance with the manner in 
which the Constitution itself was submitted to the people, through con- 
ventions, by unanimous resolve of the framers, in 1787. 


TENDENCIES OF THIS AMENDMENT 


We discuss in the following memorandum the evil tendencies and 
principles of this amendment, as well.as its text. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his debate with Douglas, October 15, 1858, said: 

“When I propose a certain measure or policy, it is not enough 
that I do not intend anything evil in the result, but it is incum- 
-bent on me.to show that it has not a tendency to that result.” 

We show both the intentions of the chief advocates and managers of 
this amendment and its inevitable tendencies, and contend that both 
intentions and tendencies are subversive of our Bill of Rights. 

As plain citizens, not lawyers, we are interested not so much In 
legal, abstract aspects of the Constitution—of the instrument itself— 
as in the practical, concrete protection it affords us and in the actual 
loss of our liberties resulting from any violations of the Bill of Rights, 
particularly the fourth, ninth, and tenth amendments, which guarantee 
the basic rights of the home and of local self-government. 

That this practical, empirical attitude toward the Constitution is 
legitimate is maintained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Myers v. Nebraska, decided June 4, 1923.) 

The court declared, In part: 

“Without doubt it [the Constitution] denotes not merely free- 
dom from bodily restraint, but also the right of the individual to 
contract, to engage in any one of the common occupations of life 
* * * to marry, establish a home, and bring up children 
+ * 7 to enjoy those privileges long recognized by common law 
as essential to the orderly pursuit of bappiness by free men. 
+ è The established doctrine is that this liberty may not be 
interfered with, under guise of protecting the public interest, by 
legislative action which is arbitrary -or without relation to some 
purpose within the competeney of the State to effect.” 

The court (although considering merely the right to teach a foreign 
langunge) proceeded to describe in detail the system suggested ‘by Plato 


for the welfare of his ideal ‘commonwealth, including governmental |’ 


guardianship of children, the State as an overparent, etc., and reached 
the following conclusion on that point: 
“Although such ‘measures have ‘been dellberately approved by 
‘men of ‘great genfus, their Ideas touching the relation between m- 
dividual and State were wholly @ifferent from those upon which 
our Institutions rest; and It hardly will de affirmed that any leg- 
islature could ‘impose such restrictions upon the people of à State 
without doing violence to both the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution.“ (Myers v. Nebraska, June 4, 1923.) 

It is not necessary to go so far aficld as the Supreme Court to find 
examples of this struggle, as old as history, by autocrats to substitute 
the State for the parents in the care of the young. 

Official records and authoritattve utterances of the chief proponents 
of this amendment show that it is based on “ideas touching ‘the rela- 
‘tion ‘between ‘Individual and State” that are “wholly ‘different from 
those upon which our institutions rest,“ but in “exact ‘accord with the 
present program of the Communist International, 


A VIOLATION OF OUR-DUAL. FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


That this amendment is also a reversal of our dual form of govern- 
ment—which leaves local and domestic affairs to the administration of 
the States, where they are most efficiently and democratically adjusted 
-by the people in their local communitios—is so self-evident that it is 
not discussed further in this memorandum. 

Your petitioners, however, respectfully record themselves as not 
only in favor of regulation of child labor by the States, but as flrm 
believers that only by State regulation, with opportunity for changes 
dictated by local experience, can the problem of child labor ever be 
dealt with successfully. 


OPPONENTS NOT BXPLOITERS OF CHILDREN 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau, before the House Judiciary 
Committee, declared: 

“Tt is a controversy between groups, and one group is for tho 
protection of the children and another comes in and wants to ex- 
plolt the children.” (House hearings, p. 45.) 

The implication of the above statement and many others in the 
House hearings, as well as in the debate on the floor of the House, 18 
that citizens opposing this seizure of power over the youth of the Na- 
tion would exploit children, while the publie Is asked to believe that 
professional, high-salaried bureaucrats, who would enormously benefit 
directly by this amendment, are disinterested altruists, concerned with 
nothing but protection of the children. 

Mr. Gray Silver, Washington representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, opposing this amendment, justly declares: 

“The farmer resents, and rightly sos * tze idea that 
he raises a family for the purpose of harvesting a cotton crop.” 
(A. F. B. F. news letter, March 6, 1924.) 

The charge that opponents of this disguised communist and bureau- 
cratic plot to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of all youth np to 
18 in all occupations “ want to exploit the children“ is obviously false. 


STIMULATED PROPAGANDA—NOT POPULAR DEMAND 


That the demand for this amendment does not spring from the 
people, but is a stimulated propaganda by groups of self-interested pro- 
ponents, is shown by the general attitude of the American people on 
child-labor legislation, as well as by the duplicity and exaggerations 
and self-contradictions resorted to to promote this amendment's pas- 
sage, shown hereafter. 


STATH LAWS INDICATING GENERAL PUBLIC OPINION ON CHILD LABOR 


Public opinion on child labor legislation is indicated by the laws of 
the States—which universally permit children over 14 to work at 
various occupations—and by ‘the fact that the Census Bureau in 1920 
found only 9,478 children under 14 in the entire United States engaged 
im manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

Every ‘State in the Union permits children over 14 to work at light 
occupations, such as farm and home work, and, with proper permits, 
children over 14 are allowed to work in various commercial occupa- 
tions in every State. 

On the other hand, every State in the ‘Union, without exception, pro- 
hibits the labor of children under 14 in certain occupations—varying 
with local conditions—xhich are considered injurious to such children. 

Forty-one States permit .the labor of children over 14 in factories 
and stores. 

Five States—California, Maine, Michigan, South Dakota, and Texas 
have a 15-year minimum for factories.and stores, but allow exemptions, 

Two States—Montana and Ohio—have a 16-year minimum for fac- 
tories and stores, but allow .exemptions. (See Child Labor in the 
United States, issued by the Children’s Bureau, p. 18, et seg.) 

AN UNDESERVED ‘SLUR ON UTAH, WYOMING, AND OTHER ‘STATES 

The Children's Bureau map, page 18, ‘Child Labor in the United 
States, blacklists Utah and Wyoming as having no age minimum 
for both factories and stores. This has led to the declaration by many 

during the House debate that two States have no child 
‘labor laws.“ 

Utah and Wyoming, however which have few factorles—do prohibit 
the labor of children under 16 and under 14, ‘respectively, tn mining, 
one of their great industries, (Children's Bureau map, p. 21.) 

A study of Children’s Bureau maps in Child Labor in ‘the United 
States will show ‘that they ‘are artitrarily arranged to blacklist as 
many States as possible, practically every State being blackened or 
shaled on one or more of these maps. If Utah and ‘Wyoming wanted 
to exploit children they wonfd have mogel factory laws und would 
exempt mining. These two States, in Which women were granted the 
‘ballot, respectively in 1869 and 1870, would have undoubtedly passed 


model ‘factory child labor laws had anybody suggested it to their leg- 


islatures. To hold these States up to condemmation and as blots on the 
‘map of the United States, as the Children's Bureau does at page 18 of 
‘tts ‘booklet, is Wcliberately misleading, derogatory to sovereign States, 
‘and “would not be ann on the floor of either House under its 
rules. 
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The Children’s Bureau itself, under the Federal child labor law, 
“issued 18,000 certificates in three States alone permitting children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 to work more than eight hours.” 
(Letter of Secretary of Labor Davis, Senate report and hearings, p. 19.) 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge, without a breath of criticism, 
bat, on the contrary, with much public approbation, permitted their 
14-year-old son to do light work for wages last vacation. 

These facts indicate that there is no real public opinion in this 
country adverse to the moderate employment of children over 14 in 
ordinary light occupations, 

The fact that the Census Bureau found only 9,478 children under 
14 in the whole United States engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries also proves how generally public opinion is in 
agreement, because any one State with manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries bent on exploiting children could permit a greater number 
of such children to work within its own borders than the Census 
Bureau found in all the States, 

The real situation is well described by Representative Fixis J. Gar- 
reT?, minority leader in the House: 

It is within the power now of all the States to regulate 
child labor, and I dare say that by the exertion of one tithe the 
interest that is being put forth here to bring about governmental 
revolution in those States now regarded as backward would bring 
immediate response from the State legislatures. The State gov- 
ernments are yet closer to the people than the Federal Govern- 
ment, The influences of the good mothers * * * can be ex- 
erted much more directly upon their representatives in the State 
legislatures than they can upon the Congress, much more intimately 
upon the bureaus of the States that will enforce the State laws 
than can be exerted upon bureaus here, in some instances thou- 
sands of miles from their homes.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
25, p. 7171.) 

“ MILLION CHILDREN SAVED ” AND “ MILLION CHILDREN WHO SLAVE.” 


That child labor has greatly decreased is strikingly attested in a 
financial appeal sent out by the National Child Labor Committee, dated 
November 6, 1922, which opens as follows: 

“One million children saved from exploitation and helped to 
opportunity. Did you realize, when you sent in your subscription 
in the past to our national committee, that your help would 
mean so much? 

“The census figures, just out, prove it. They show a decrease 
of 929,367 child laborers in the last 10 years. Isn't that a re- 
markable achievement? * * + 

“P, S.: May we count on you for at least $10? A blank is 
inclosed.“ 

When the National Child Labor Committee is counting on its sub- 
scribers “for at least $10" each, it uses the census figures to prove 
“a million children saved.” On the other hand, when there is more 
money in a Federal amendment than in $10 contributions, the same 
census figures are used to show “a million children who slave.“ 


FOUR SELF-INTBRESTED GROUPS OF ADVOCATES 


Four self-interested groups are proponents of this amendment: 

1, Certain employers in States having highly restrictive child labor 
laws, who favor this amendment, believing a uniform national law 
would eliminate competition with States having less stringent laws. 

(The National Association of Manufacturers, however, and various 
State associations of manufacturers are opposed to tbis amendment on 
principle, even in States where it is argued that a uniform national 
child labor law would be to their commercial advantage.) 

2. Leaders of the American Federation of Labor, who advocate this 
amendment not only in the belief of its benefits to the child but 
also because they believe (mistakenly, in our opinion) that its adop- 
tion would eliminate the competition of unorganized child workers 
with organized adult labor. 

We contend, on the contrary, that the increase of unorganized 
“bootleg child labor” by this amendment would be an injury to 
organized labor and a worse competitor than the open, inspected, and 
regulated labor of children from 14 to 18 under present State laws. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley has said: 

“The trade organization of home working mothers is insuper- 
ably difficult.” (Women's Industrial Conference, Women’s Bureau 
publication No. 33, p. 5.) 

What Mrs. Kelley says of home-working mothers applies to all 
underground sweatshop labor. It can neither be organized nor ef- 
fectively protected, 

3. Job hunters and bureaucrats seeking to create new jobs in de- 
fiance of public demand for reduction of bureaucracy, both because of 
its cost and of its political machine power. 

4. Communists and socialists striving to establish governmental 
control and support of the entire youth of the Nation, which is the 
basic tenet of communism. (See Engels's Origin of the Family, pp. 


91-92; official program, Young Communist International, p. 49; and 
First demand,” Young Workers“ League of America, official resolu- 
tions, p. 12.) 


PROOF OF GROUP SELF-INTEREST 


1. Self-interest of employers: 
Representative DALEIXGER’s statement: 

The section that I come from has adopted humane legislation 
along these lines * * * and we are subject, of course, to the 
competition of other sections where they have no such legista- 
tion. It is a serious question whether we can continue to com- 
pete with these sections of the country that do not have this 
humane legislation.” (House hearings, p. 3.) * 1 do 
not believe it is right for that section to be penalized because it 
has adopted that humanitarian standard.“ (Ibid. p. 9.) 

Representative FOSTER ; 

“I think that the industries of the State of Ohio in looking 
after its youths ought not to be required to compete with the in- 
dustries in an adjoining State which refuses to do it.” (House 
hearings, p. 11.) 

2. Self-interest of organized labor: 
Mr. Edgar Wallace, official representative, American Federation of 
Labor: 


“We do not see that * it is necessary that we should 
bring into industry the children of the workers, ns well as the 
workers themselves, the children to compete with and depress the 
wage scale of the fathers.” (House hearings, p. 58.) 

Miss Melinda Scott, representing United Textile Workers of Americat 

» hope we shall haye the abolition of home work because of its 
insanitary aspect. It is a menace to all of the community, It 
tends to lower the wages of the women in the factories.” (Women's 
Industrial Conference, Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 33, p. 116.) 

Miss Grace Abbott: 

“T do not think there is any question but what child labor oper 
ates in a vicious circle to make the parent get less, and so perpet- 
uate poverty.” (House hearings, p. 28.) 

Children’s Bureau, official publication, No. 64: 

“Every child in school.” 

“Take the child from the factory.” 

“Give a man a job” (p. 5). 

Representative PERLMAN, New York: 

The little children, even on the farms when they are permitted 
to be employed are competing with their parents. If these children 
were not employed, but permitted to go to school, labor would pay 
more * * * the same condition would hold good in factories, 
where the employers would have to pay fair wages to the employees 
and the latter would not have the children competing with them.” 
(House hearings, p. 11.) 

Representative CONNERY, Massachusetts: 

“I think it would help the whole country if you regulated child 
labor so that you would have to pay the men good wages.” (House 
hearings, p. 14.) 

8. Self-interest of social workers, etc. 

Former Speaker Champ Clark, speaking on the Smith-Towner educa- 
tion bill (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 11, 1919), sald: 

“The miik in this coconut is to create a lot of new fat jobs.” 

Representative Lester D. Volk, speaking on the maternity act (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, November 19, 1921), said: 

“In order to maintain schools of philantrophy, to teach socist 
work as a profession, it is necessary to obtain jobs; hence the 
women's associations are led by those interested.“ 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Volk were not exaggerating. They were accurately 
describing a new business, a growing industry, with schools of philan- 
trophy and social service graduating professional welfarers, and pro- 
fessional lobbyists and press agents conducting drives on Congress and 
State legislatures to supply berths for them at the taxpayers’ expense. 

High-salaried, self-interested, professional “ social welfare“ has re- 
placed unpaid, self-sacrificing charity. 

Charity may have covered a multitude of sins. 
covers a greater “ multitude of new offices.” 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PAYING PROFESSION 


In “ Social work as a profession for college men and women,” Miss 
Kate Holliday Claghorn, member of the faculty of the New York School 
of Philantrophy, wrote, in 1915: 

“What distinguishes the new form (of social work) from the 
old is, first, the requirement of professional standards of technique 
and skill; secondly, a money return for the exercise of that 
skill * * . 

“ What are the rewards in the profession after college man or 
woman has chosen it? * * * The young man going-into social 
work will usually find that his initial earnings will be higher than 
in the older professions, and later on he bas rather more assurance 
of being able to command a salary of $2,500 to $3,000 within a few 
years than the average man going into law, medicine, teaching, or 
the ministry. There are some positions—and their number 18 
increasing—which pay from $5,000 to $10,000. * „Aud 
certainly the names of Miss Addams in the settlement field, of Miss 
Richmond in organized charity, of Mrs. Kelley in the field of social 


“ Social welfare“ 
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legislation, and of Miss Lathrop at the head of the Federal 
children’s bureau come at once to mind as representative leaders, 
indicating that the higher reaches are not altogether barred to 
women.” 

Miss Claghorn is also the author of the Federal children's bureau book, 
“ Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New York,” in which she writes: 

“The iaw should make available a probation officer in every 
inhabited section of rural as well as urban communities, The 
officer should preferably be a person publicly paid, but where this 
is as yet impracticable, the best obtainable person should be offi- 
cially authorized to begin the work upon a yolunteer or privately 
paid basis, pending the establishment of a paid position.” (Page 49.) 

Mrs. Irene Farnum Conrad, of Cincinnati, is quoted in the Kentucky 
Kernel (organ of the University of Kentucky), January 30, 1922, with a 
lecture on “ Vocational guidance,” in part as follows: 

“A social worker endeavors to perfect human relation- 
Ships. The salaries of social workers range from $300 to 
$10,000." 

INTERLOCKING CHILD LABOR CONNECTIONS 

Miss Grace Abbott is president of the National Conference of Social 
Workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee, one of the chief backers of this 
amendment, is interlocked with the New York School of Philanthropy, 
Edward T. Devine, director of the New York School of Philanthropy, 
was one of the original board of trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The National Child Labor Committee also interlocks directly with the 
socialists, through Owen R. Lovejoy, its general secretary (socialist and 
personal friend of Eugene V. Debs) and through Mrs. Florence Kelley 
(socialist, translator of Marx and friend of Engles) ; with Hull House, 
Chicago, through Miss Jane Addams; with Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, through Miss Lillian D. Wald; and with the Children’s 
Bureau, through Miss Lathrop, its former chief. 

Mrs. Kelley, Miss Addams, and Miss Wald were on the National 
Child Labor Committee's original board of trustees and Miss Lathrop 
on its advisory committee. Owen R. Lovejoy, socialist, has held the 
position of general secretray of the National Child Labor Committee 
since 1907. 

CONNECTIONS WITH EDUCATIONAL BILL 

Furthermore, this amendment and the campaign for a $200,000,000- 
a-year Federal department of education (both backed by the same 
groups of lobbyists, led by the so-called “ Women's Joint Congres- 
sional Committee”) are both parts of one drive“ —to get every 
youth out of industry and into school and to furnish more Government 
jobs under centralized Federal control of youth and duplicated State 
and Federal administration than can be secured for social workers, 
teachers, truant officers, etc., under the present American system of 
local self-government where each community is now free to spend 
on education or social 3 the amount its own people deem 
necessary. 

The connection between „child labor“ and a Federal department of 
education is demonstrated in Children’s Bureau Publication No. 64, 
“Every Child in School,” in part as follows: 


“The Towner (education) bill, introduced in Congress in 


May, 1919, seeks to find the alternative to child labor.” 
(P. 9.) 

“Secure in your community higher salaries for teachers.” 
9) PPP CAG 


“The superintendent of public instruction at the request of 
the child-welfare committee sent out a questionnaire * * * 
With this questionnaire was distributed ‘The truant officer’s 
opportunity,’ a leaflet published by the child-welfare committee. 
Returns indicated that the majority of the truant officers in the 
State are underpaid and past the active age of lite * * 
A well-trained attendance officer * è should be a part 
of every school organization.” (P. 11.) 

“Children of school age were in factories because there were 
not a sufficient number of attendance officers to keep them in 
school and out of industry.” (P. 12.) 


A new edition of “The truant officer's opportunity” and of 
# Social work as a profession” would be needed under this amend- 
ment to describe the “new, fat jobs” available when the Government 
undertakes to prohibit all labor up to 18 years. 

NOT A “CHILD” LABOR AMENDMENT 

The people are being deceived regarding this improperly termed 
child labor amendment. The word “ child“ appears nowhere in the 
text of the resolution. That word and all reference to “child” or 
“children” were deliberately kept out of the text (although stressed 
in all propaganda), because the managers of the amendment know 
that no court would let them do under a “child” labor amendment 
the things they intend to do under this amendment, 
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Mrs. Florence Kelley, socialist, who is primarily responsible for 
the drafting of this amendment (see Senate Rept. on S. J. Res. 1, 
pp. 49, 90, 91), in a letter to Senator Cont writes: 


“Nothing can be more uncertain than the limitations which 
future courts may place upon the word child“ “ * I 
withdraw all objections to the word ‘twenty-one years,’ but I am 
afraid of ‘child.’ (Senate Rept. on S. J. Res. 1, p. 123.) 

Again, Mrs. Kelley says: 

“f am indeed very apprehensive about the use of the word 
‘child.’ (Senate bearings, p. 90.) 

Prof. William Draper Lewis, attorney representing the National 
Child Labor Committee, did at one time propose that the word 
child“ be used. (Senate Rept, p. 83). Senators SHORTRIDGE, 
Wasn, and Corr also seem to have favored, originally, a child” 
labor amendment; but after strenuous objections by Mrs. Kelley and 
Doctor Lewis's own investigations of the legal interpretation of the 
word “child” he wrote to Senator SHORTRIDGE suggesting the use of 
the word “ minors.” (Senate Rept. p. 125.) 

Senator SHORTRIDGE himself says: 


“I do not wish to put the age limit at 5 less than the 
full 21 years.” (Senate Rept. p. 92.) 

Mrs. Kelley, however, stated that she was willing to leave persons 
between 18 and 21 to the State “in exchange” for a “ generous 
upward limit” of 18 years for the Federal Government rather than 
“revert to this vague word child.““ (Senate Rept. p. 91.) 

Mrs. Kelley’s ideas prevailed, and section 1 of the amendment con- 
fers power on Congress to limit, regulate, or prohibit the labor of 
youth up to 18 yeras of age; and section 2 empowers the State to 
increase the limit to any age, but leaves no power whatever to the 
States to go below any age limit fixed by Congress up to 18 years. 

The people are being tricked. 

Not one citizen in 10,000 dreams that the Federal ‘maximum of 18 
years, of section 1, which is all they have heard about the age limit, 
is merely the State minimum of section 2, beyond which the States 
are to be “stimulated” and urged to go! 

What this amendment really provides for is the enforced idleness 
of youth. 

The use of the words child“ or “children” in connection with 
this amendment is for propaganda purposes only. The proponents 
dare not place either of those words in the text of this resolution. 

Professor Lewis, of the National Child Labor Committee, says: 


“You will see from an examination of the cases to which I 
refer that the term ‘child’ has been held to mean persons under 
14 years of age. (Senate Rept. p. 125.) 

This amendment is not designed for “children” at all. The labor 
of children under 14 is already limited, regulated, or prohibited under 
the laws of every State in the Union without exception. 

But no State in the Union, and no country in the world, as 
admitted by Miss Abbott herself, prohibits the labor of all youth up 
to 18 years, as Congress is empowered to do under this amendment, 


Miss Abbott was asked by Mr. MONTAGUE : 


“What is the highest standard now? Does any European 
country haye a higher standard than 18 years? 

Miss Apporr. They are prohibited up to 18 years in no coun- 
try nor in the United States." (House Hearings, p. 278.) 


PEOPLE DECEIVED CONCERNING AGE LIMIT 


The dual Federal and State powers under the two sections of the 
amendment are being juggled to fool the people. Section 1, with 
its Federal 18-year limit, is used as a smoke screen to hide the 
unlimited State power to raise the agé conferred by section 2. 

Miss Abbott and Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy (general secretary National 
Child Labor Committee) both admit that the public, including work- 
ing women and proponents of an honest child labor amendment, 
gets excited“ and “are opposed ” to the 18-year limit. 

What will be the people’s just wrath should the amendment pre- 
vail, when they learn that what had been pictured to them as a 
remote, improbable age limit of 18 years, to meet possible industrial 
conditions that may arise in future, is in truth only the immediate 
Federal minimum standard—a low level—below which the States 
must not fall, but above which they are to be stimulated and 
“jacked-up"™ by all the enforcement machinery of the Children's 
Bureau under this amendment, assisted by its trained lobbyists inter- 
locked with the lobbyists and zealots of other feminist organizations. 

To show how completely the people are being misled, Mrs. Kelley, 
Miss Abbott, Mr. Lovejoy, Professor Lewis, and Senator SHORTRIDGE 
himself are actually all on record as haying no objection to even a 
Federal 21-year limit! 

Yet to quiet intense popular opposition to even an 18-year limit, 
the leaders are telling the people that while the amendment gives 
Congress power to prohibit the labor of all persons in all occupa- 
tions up to 18, they are not asking for such a statute “at the 
present time.” 
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Miss Grace Abbott, speaking before the Women's Industrial Con- 
ference, called by the Women's Bureau, Department of Labor, Janu- 
ary 11, 12, and 13, 1923, said: 

‘ “The amendment which we ‘are especially interested in, which 
has been introduced in the House by Congressman Foster and 
in the Senate by Senator McCormick, provides that Congress 
shall have the right to limit and prohibit the employment of 
children under 18 years of age. è Now I find, and 
I am not alone in that, that a good many people get excited 
about the phrase, children under 18 years of age, and I want 
all of you to have that quite clear. At any rate, the 
proposed amendment * + if it passes, only gives Con- 
gress authority to legislate with reference to children under 
18. * 1 hope this is entirely clear, because one or two 
have spoken to me about it and have thought that the amend- 
ment prohibited the employment of children up to 18 years of 
age; and, of course, we have not thought of asking Congress to 
do that. I presume the-most we could expect immediately would 
be a little more than the standards of the first and second 
Federal child labor laws.“ (Women's Bureau Bulletin, No. 33, 
p. 92.) 

On the other hand, before the House Judiciary Committee, Miss 
Abbott declared: 

“I would have no objection to including 21 * * +, 
“I am advocating 18 years at the moment.“ (House hear- 
ings, pp. 56-57.) 


Again Miss Abbott says: 


“I can not say too strongly * * that as to the Federal 
law, 1 shall be enormously disappointed if we do not have the 
Federal law only a minimum law, but we will have continuing 
the problem of raising the standards in the States. 

“Where there has been a Federal law there has always been 
an increasing tendency to raise the State standards.” (House 
Hearings, p. 269.) 

“I want to get a Federal minimum, and at the same time 
give the States an opportunity to raise, but not lower, the 
Federal standards.” (P, 272.) 

1 think what all of us have had in mind for the amendment 
wns an amendment which would give Congress the power to 
enact minimum standards, and which would leave to the States 
the right to give additional protection to their children if they 
dcsired. * * © What we want is * è the Federal 
law operating as a minimum, and leaving the States full power 
to raise standards.” (House hearings, p. 55.) 

At the Senate hearings last year, Miss Abbott said: 

“If we enact—pbrase it how you will—an amendment which 
establishes a minimum standard, and allows the State to estab- 
lish higher and not lower standards, we shall be giving to the 
children the real advantage of our Federal form of government, 
and high local protection.” (Senate Rept. on S. J. Res. 1, 
p. 48.) 

Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Socialist, general secretary National Child 
Labor Committee, testified: 

“As to one or two questions raised in the discussion this 
morning, the phrase ‘18 years" raises confusion in the minds of 
many people. I haye been through a number of States during 
the past two months, discussing this subject, and I found some 
people who came up after I thought we had made everything 
perfectly plain and raised objection. They sald they were op- 
posed to this proposition, because they did not want all children 
under 18 years to be forbidden to work. It took some fime to 
show them that we did not mean anything of the kind. We 
showed that only within the limit of 18 years the Congress 
should have an opportunity to exercise its judgment,” (Senate 
Rept, p. 54.) 

Mr. Lovejoy immediately added: 


“Perhaps it would solve the difficulty by making the term 
21 years.” (Ibid.) 

Here we have leading advocates of this amendment, ‘while frankly 
admifting before congressional committees that they ‘have no objec- 
tions to 21 years, trying to convince the outside public that they do 
not mean to use the power they insist upon in this amendment! 

An official bine leaflet issued on behalf of this amendment by joint 
women's ofganizations, distributed by the National Women's Traue 
*Union League, page 4, declares: 

“The amendment must clearly give Congress power to legis- 
late for boys and girls until they are at least 18.” 
Can it be denied that the people are being tricked? 
APPLIES TO WORK ON FARMS AND IN HOMES 


What will be the dismay of American parents when they also make 


the discovery that their 17-year-old sons and daughters may be for- 


bidden by a distant bureau in Washington to “lend a band” to help 
their fathers and mothers in the home or on the farm? 

The original Senate proposals for a child labor amendment pro- 
hibited the “employment” of persons under 18. Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, objected to this term, and asked that 
the word “labor” be used. Miss Abbott said: 


“e © © the children often work with their parents and are 
not on the pay roll, and are not held to be employed, and we feel 
that is a dangerous word to use * + +, 

Senator Jounsoy. That is, you prefer labor? 

“Miss ABBOTT. Yes.” (Senate Report, p. 39.) 


Thus the word “ employment“ means only working for pay. 


Representative RAMSEYER, who voted for this amendment, made this 
clear in the House debate: 


“Mark right here, too, it does not say the employment’ of per- 
sons under 18 years of age, but the ‘labor’ of persons under 18 
years of age. * * * A boy who is sent by his father to milk the 
cows, labors. Under the proposed amendment Congress will have 
power to regulate the labor of a boy under the direction of his 
father as well as the employment of the same boy when he works 
for a neighbor or stranger. Congress will have the 
power to ‘limit, regulate, and prohibit’ the Inbor of girls under 
18 years of age in the home and of boys under 18 years of age 
on the farms. Gentlemen admit that the effect of the proposed 
amendment Is just as I state it.” * * * (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, April 26, p. 7290.) 


Hitherto neither of the Federal child labor laws, declared uncon- 
stitutional, nor the State child labor laws have applied to farm work 
or domestic home work. In its official booklet, Child Labor, Out- 
lines for Study, issued by the Children's Bureau, April 1, 1928, the 
bureau says of the 1,060,858 children listed as gainfully occupied: 

“Of these less than one-fifth were employed in occupations 
affected by the Federal child labor law and only about one-third 
in occupations affected by State child labor laws. The majority 
(61 per cent) were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and were 
therefore, subject to no regulation, either State or Federal" 
(p. 11). 

Thus the Children's Bureau admits that under an amendment apply- 
ing to labor“ on the farms and in the homes, incalculably more 
Federal jobs can be furnished professional social workers, inspectors, 
etc, than under an amendment applying only to “employment” in 
industry. 


CHILDREN’S CHORES OFFICIALLY REPORTED AS “CHILD LABOR” 


The attitude of the Children's Bureau toward farm and home- 
work is set forth in its official report, Child Labor in North Dakota, 
in part as follows: 


“Detailed information was obtained from all children under 
17 years of age who reported that they had during the year pre- 
vious * * © lived on a farm and done farm work for at least 
12 days of 6 hours or more, or who, while attending school, 
customarily spent 3 hours or more a day at chores.” (Child 
Labor in North Dakota, p. 2.) 

“Two hundred and forty-four children reported such house- 
work as cooking, washing dishes, making beds, sweeping, and 
caring for younger children.” (Ibid. p. 24.) 

“Many of the children—that is, 313 of the 747 who reported 
that they had regular duties other than farm work—had. done 
more or less occasional work * * * handling separators and 
other utensils * © * repairing farm property, such as pens 
or fences, looking after poultry, and hunting eggs.” (Ibid. p. 24.) 

More than half the children included in the study had hoed. 
Most of the hoeing was done in connection with the home garden,” 
(Thid. p. 13.) 

All these children's chores, down to “hunting eggs,“ “ washing 
dishes,“ and “hoeing” in the home garden (without regard to any 
employment or wages), are seriously and officially reported by the 
Federal Children's Bureau as samples of “child labor in North Da- 
kota”! (See also Children’s Bureau report, Child Labor on Maryland 
Truck Farms, and Child Labor in Texas, etc.) à 


REGULATORY POWER OVER FARMING DEMANDED BY CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
The following testimony shows that the Children's Bureau demands 
Federal regulatory power over youth as to farmiing: 


“The Chamuax (Mr. Gnanaud). * * this being a general 
power, it includes the power to regulate Jabor upon the farms and 
in agriculture. 

“ Miss ABBOTT. Tes. 

“Mr. Montaccn, You would give them just as much regulatory 
power as to farming as you would to mines or any other work 
or occupation? 

“Miss ABBOTT, Yes; as far as the power goes.“ 
ings, p. 36.) 


(House hear- 


1924 


A QUESTION OF POWER, NOT OF CONFIDENCE IN INDIVIDUALS 


Advocates of this amendment are asking for “a full grant of power” 
to limit, regulate, or prohibit the labor of all youth, in all occupa- 
tions, up to 18 years, while at the same time pleading for confidence 
that such power will not be exercised. 

We respectfully maintain, with the Supreme Court, that— 

“ Questions of power do not depend upon the degree to which 
they may be exercised in the particular case.” (Chief Justice 
Marshall, in Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. 419.) 

The test of a power is not how it is probable that it may be exer- 
cised, but what can be done under it. 

Thomas Jefferson, 1798, riddled this plea for “ confidence” in ques- 
tions of power, as follows: 

“Tt would be a dangerous delusion were a confidence in the 
men of our choice to silence our fears for the safety of our rights; 
+ + è ‘confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism—free 
government is founded in jealousy, not in confidence; it is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions, to bind 
down those whom we are obliged to trust with power; * * * 
our Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits to which, and 
no further, our confidence may go. * 

“In questions of power, then, let no more be heard of con- 
fidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.“ (Kentucky resolutions.) 


POWER CLAIMED BY CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau, addressing the eighth biennial 
convention of the National Women’s Trade Union League, at Wauke- 
gan, III., June 5-10, 1922, opened her statement as follows: 

“The Children's Bureau has the whole field of child welfare and 
child care. It has developed three main divisions—the child 
hygiene division, the social service, and the industrial division.” 
(Official proceedings, p. 89.) 

In the course of the above speech Miss Abbott said: 

“The question of the present time comes down to a constitu- 
tional amendment. * ‘There are several points that come 
up now for decision—to give Congress power to regulate chlid labor 
or give Congress power to establish a minimum standard with the 
States having power to raise but not to lower that standard; an- 
other is that whether we should have a child labor amendment at 
all, it shall not have something more than child labor; that is, 
whether it should include in the amendment more in the way of 
language giving us constitutional authority to do some of the other 
things in the Federal field that we might like to do, and whether 
that is tactically the thing to do, at the present time is the ques- 
tion.” (Official proceedings National Women's Trade Union 
League, 1922, p. 90.) 

Miss Abbott thus admitted that this amendment was designed to 
mean “something more than child labor“; that the Children’s Bureau, 
whose chief claimed “ the whole field of child welfare and child care” 
in that speech (without once mentioning mothers, fathers, or parents) 
is seeking constitutional authority“ to do “other things“ which it 
does not consider it“ tactically ” expedient to reveal to the public “at 
the present time.” 

That was two years ago. Miss Abbott is now demanding under this 
amendment “a full grant of power” which would be beyond the reach 
of the Supreme Court! 

Speaking on this amendment before the House Judiciary Committee, 
Miss Abbott said: 

“I think the amendment should be inclusive. * * * It seems 
to me a full grant of power to Congress is in line with the other 
grants of power in the Constitution.” (House hearings, p. 35.) 
` “I think it would be very foolish to put in that amendment the 
preciseness you would have in a statute, because, as I say, it would 
defeat the general purpose for which we are contending. The pre- 
ciseness of a statute belongs in a statute, and not in an amend- 
ment, which is a grant of power. 

“Mr. Mowracur. You would make no exception at all? 

“ Miss ABBOTT, I would make no exception at all * » 

„Mr. Sumners. You would have it a finished job? 

“Miss ABBOTT. Certainly. * * + 

“Mr. Hersey, There are a number of forms of amendments be- 
fore us, some of them describing the age and the manner and the 
kind of employment prohibited; * * there are other resolu- 
tions saying that Congress shall have the power to prohibit and at 
what age, and omitting details. * * * Which one do you favor? 

“Miss Annorr. I favor the general grant of power.. 
Yes; the general grant of power with the statute to be worked out 
in the future, 

“Mr. Hersry. Then anything that is before us * + jnre- 
gard to whether it shall be farm employment or some other em- 
ployment that is prohibited, of course, is outside of what you de- 
sire at this time, which is merely an amendment granting that 
power, 
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“Miss ABBOTT. It 1s totally irrelevant, it seems to me, at this 
time.” (House hearings, p. 36.) 

“Totally Irrelevant“ in Miss Abbott’s opinion, that the people should 
know “at this time” how she intends to regulate the lives of the Na- 
tion’s youth under a blanket grant of power! 

Is it conceivable that American mothers and fathers will tamely sub- 
mit to turning over their sons and daughters to Miss Grace Abbott as 
an overparent? 


POWER RIVALS THAT OF KOLLONTAY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The power of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, under this amend- 
ment, would rival that of the soviet feminist chief, Alexandra Kol- 
lontay, who, when the communists divided the spoils of revolution, 
picked the department of public welfare, and thus became “people's 
commissar of public welfare” (cabinet secretary), with full control of 
marriage, guardianship of children, social service, and care of veterans. 
(See preface to Marriage Code of Soviet Russia, by Alexander Hoich- 
barg, or Kollontay’s article in Soviet Russia (New York communist 
magazine), August 15, 1919, for descriptions of soviet public welfare 
department powers.) 

Of course, the next step after this amendment will be a Cabinet post 
for the Chief of the Children's Bureau. 

For the propagandists will ask: Is not the Nation’s youth more im- 
portant than its Posta] Service, its crops, its cattle, its soldiers, and 
sailors?” 

Then we shall have copied the communist experiment that aroused 
the greatest opposition from the people, even in Bolshevik Russia. 


INCLUSION OF FARM LABOR A SOCIALIST TRICK 


Why do the managers of this amendment demand that it include the 
labor of 17-year-old youths on farms? The answer to that question, as 
to many others regarding this amendment, is found in the proceedings 
of the National Socialist Party Convention of 1908: 

“ We are just as much opposed to children working on farms as 
we are to children working in the factories, and we stand to 
abolish the whole present system of production.” (Official pro- 
ceedings, p. 186.) 

Insistence that this amendment cover farm and home work was 80 
strong on the part of its managers that, everything to the contrary, 
even when offered by advocates of a Federal child labor amendment was 
rejected in the House, 

Even the amendments to exempt the labor of children on the farm 
of the parents” and the “labor of such persons in the homes and on 
the farms where they reside” were rejected. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 26, pp. 7292, 7294.) 

Why? This very question of why the amendment was not limited to 
employment and to factories, mines, stores, and shops, etc., was asked 
by Mr. Rauskxrxn, an advocate of the amendment, in the House debate. 

The answer was that the committee hardly knew, except that this form 
was the one that advocates wanted. Mr. Mayor of Missouri, a mem- 
ber of the committee that reported the amendment, sald: 

“I could not tell you why this amendment was adopted or 
was drafted in the particular form it is, other than to say that 
all the organizations—some 15 or more—that advocated it asked 
for it in this form.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7261.) 

Of course, probably 95 per cent of the Members who voted for this 
amendment do not know it is a Socialist amendment. That is the 
real tragedy. If the Socialists were ontnumbering or overpowering 
the two great parties, there would be some excuse for submission to 
Socialist demands. 

But the Socialists are simply outwitting the major parties and get- 
ting them to proniote revolutionary Socialist measures under false 
and misleading labels, slogans, and propaganda. 

AMENDMENT WILL DRIVE SMALL FARMERS INTO SOCIALIST CAMP 


This amendment will promote Socialism by inclusion of farm labor 
in its prohibition, To demonstrate this it is necessary to examine 
the subject somewhat at length. 

One of the main aims of the Socialist Party of America and of 
the Communist International (which organized a “ Workers and Peas- 
ants’ International” at Moscow last October at the suggestion of 
American Communists) has been to capture the“ working farmers.” 

Socialists and Communists divide farmers inio two classes: 

1. The “working farmer” or “American peasant” (as the Com- 
munists call him), including small farm owners, tenants, and farm 
laborers without land. (See Socialist National Convention proceed- 
ings, 1908, p. 14.) 

2. The farmer-employer who cultivates big farms with hired help. 

The first three classes the Socialists have made efforts to cap- 
ture through the I. W. W. (already including many migratory farm 
laborers), through the Farmer-Labor Party, and the “ Federated Farm- 
Labor Party,” the latter dominated by the Communists. Through the 
nonpartisan leagues and other organizations, including some left-wing 
“farmers’ unions” under Socialist leadership, even the “ gentleman 
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farmer" is often induced to promote various socialistic sehemes of 
Government ownership. (See New York Times, magazine, November 
18, 1923.) 

But the field for Socialist propaganda among farmers is very lim- 
ited unless great changes can be effected in his economic eondition. 

VICTOR Bunaxn, a member of the platform committee at the Social- 
ist National Convention, 1908, said: 

“There is no intention and no inclination on the part of the 
platform committee to deny that we stand for the eemmon own- 
ership of the land. I fully agree with Comrade Carey on that 
point. It is simply a question of how he expresses it. (Pro- 
ceedings, p. 183,) 

Socialists, therefore, knowing they can not gain the support of the 
small farmer by admitting they intend to take his land and his team, 
must reach him by other methods. (See proceedings, National Social- 
ist Convention, 1908, pp. 14-16, 173, 183.) 

They must make him embittered and antagonized by his Govern- 
ment, They must make it impossible for him to operate his little 
farm, by his own labor, assisted by that of his sons, and thus force him 
into the employed class. 

In short, Socialism demands that the little farm must go, that 
the farmer become a hired hand or discontented industrial worker, 
This propaganda of discontent, this effort to promote the “class strug- 
gle” between the great farm owner and the farm hand, and to make 
the small owner join the “ working class” or “proletariat” is exhib- 
ited In every issue of the Farmer-Labor Voice, published at Chicago 
by the Communists, 

If this amendment is adopted and farm labor prohibited up to 18 
years, it means that the average small farmer, who can not hire out- 
side labor in competition with the demand for industrial Jabor in the 
cities but must depend upon his sons for help during harvest, and 
with chores, is to be forced to give up farming and enter the class 
of farm or industrial laborers. 

Every farmer who is compelled by what he is told is “the present 
system" to sell out his small farm, to lose the earnings of a lifetime 
and to become an industrial or agricultural hired laborer, is one 
more recruit for the wily Socialist, who tells him that “capitalism” 
is responsible for all his ills and promises that under socialism “ the 
land will belong to its users.“ (See Federated Farm Labor Plat- 
form.) 

In this connection it may be noted that the excuse given for includ- 
ing farm labor in this amendment is a prophecy that agricultural 
conditions may be totally changed” in the future, that only “ large- 
seale agriculture” may be left, and children “will not be employed 
on the home farm,” 

Miss Abbott says: 

“We do not know what will develop with reference to agri- 
cultural labor in the future at all. We may have in the next 
10 years or the next 100 years a totally changed situation from 
what we have now. We may have a vast growth of large-scale 
agriculture, and children will not be employed on the home farm, 
but under conditions approximating industrial employment.” 
(House hearings, p. 35.) 

Victor Berce, member of the platform committee at the National 
Socialist Party Convention, Chicago, May 15, 1908, said: 

„»» The prediction of the Marxians that we would some 
day have centralized the small farms into big farms of one hun- 
dred thousand or a million acres has not come true. 

“We do not know what the future of agriculture is going to 
be. We do not know whether in the future agriculture will be 
conducted on a very large scale, or whether the future of agri- 
culture will be the intensive farming of very small tracts. There 
is a great deal to be said on both sides. * * + 

“However, we are not going to make a platform or pro- 
gram for unborn generations, We are dealing with the problem 
as it is now. And the truth of the matter is that centralization 
has not taken place in agriculture as it has in the field of indus- 
try.” (Official proceedings, National Socialist Party Convention, 
1908, p. 183.) 

Miss Abbott uses the very jargon of the socialists regarding large- 
scale agriculture in the future. Like Mrs. Kelly, Miss Abbott implies 
an approaching change in the social order from private to collective 
ownership. 

In other words, the excuse for including farm labor is that con- 
ditions in agriculture in the future may be exactly what the socialists 
are trying to bring about and what this amendment would help to 
bring about, 

ORIGIN OF FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


It is the duty of legislators and the public to scrutinize the Federal 
bureau which this amendment would make the guardian and over 
parent of the youth of our Nation. 

Your petitioners are combating dangerous principles. We have no 
interest whatever In any persons mentioned, except as they are directly 
responsible for or connected with the promotion of these principles. 


But everybody who does not accept the socialist “ materialistic con- 
eeption of history” must admit that organized movements are ere- 
ated and controlled by persons, not by abstractions. Even the social- 
ists find it impossible to write socialist history without crediting Marx 
and Engels or communist history without crediting Lenin and 
Trotski. Every religion, every political movement, every invention, 
and every idea has been originated by and developed only through 
the work of persons. In short— 
“A great movement must be judged by its leaders.”—New York 
Times. 
“Leadership is a fair test of a question.“ Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

The Children’s Bureau was established in 1912, not in response to 
popular demand, for the American people are naturally self-reliant, 
resourceful, and energetic, and never thought of a Federal Children’s 
Bureau until professional settlement-house workers and socialists im- 
posed it on them. 

The Federal Children's Bureau was established in 1912 as the result 
of a seven-year propaganda campaign, conducted principally by the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Mrs. Florence Kelley (formerly Wischnewetzky), socialist, translator 
of Karl Marx, friend of Frederich Engels (coanthor with Marx of the 
communist manifesto of 1848), who had been a resident of Hull House, 
Chicago, a founder of the National Child Labor Committee, the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation (a product of the Second Inter- 
national), the National Consumers’ League, etc., president of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist League (now the League for Industrial Democracy), 
who had been working for a Federal child labor law since 1905. 

Miss Jane Addams, internationalist and pacifist, head of Hull House, 
Chicago, who was then at the height of her political influence, as indi- 
cated in the Senate report August 14, 1911, on the bill for establishing 
the Children’s Bureau and by Miss Addams’s participation in the 
Progressive Convention of 1912. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, pacifist, head of Henry Street Settlement, New 
York. (Miss Wald is credited with suggesting the idea of a Children’s 
Bureau in 1909, but Mrs. Kelley had been working for a Federal child 
labor law since 1905.) 

Owen R. Lovejoy, socialist, general secretary National Child Labor 
Committee, who, when the conviction of Eugene V. Debs, his personal 
friend, under the espionage act was upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court, wrote “ Comrade” Debs that his conviction was an “ out- 
rage cloaked in legal technicalities,” proving “the bankruptcy of the 
present social order,” etc. (For text, see Appendix.) 

Dr. Anna Louise Strong (now chief American press agent for Soviet 
Russia), who in 1911 conducted a number of “ child-welfare exhibits " 
in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Montreal, ete. 

Doctor Strong became “exhibit expert” of the Federal Children's 
Bureau. (See Children’s Bureau Publication No, 14, entitled “Child 
Welfare Exhibits, by Anna Louise Strong.“ 

For the last two years Miss Strong has been Moscow correspondent 
for The Worker (official American communist organ), for the radical 
Federated Press, and for Hearst's International Magazine. (Further 
details of Miss Strong’s Moscow connections and sympathies are sub- 
mitted hereafter. 

Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Denver juvenile eourt, who, with the head 
of the Colorado Society for the Protection of Children and Animals, 
came to Washington as one of the chief advocates of the establishment 
of a Children's Bureau in 1909, and who in 1912 glorified “the con- 
ception of government as an overparent,” ete. 

It may be noted that all the above persons have had some of their 
activities recorded in the revolutionary radicalism report of the New 
York Legislature. 

Mrs, Florence Kelley, Miss Jane Addams, and Miss Lillian D. Wald 
were all on the originai board of trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee, of which Owen R. Levejoy has been general secretary 
since 1907. 

The House hearings of January 27, 1909, and the Senate report, 
August 14, 1911, on the bills establishing the Children’s Bureau con- 
tain the legislative records of its origin. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop (a resident of Hull House), who became first 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 1912, did not appear at the hearings 
on the eriginal bills and had mo part in the leadership of the cam- 
paign for establishment. Neither did Miss Grace Abbott (a resident 
of Hull House), who sueceeded Miss Lathrop as Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. Miss Lathrop and Miss Abbott were simply Hull House resi- 
dents placed in charge after the bureau was established. 

MRS, FLORENCE KELLEY’S LEADERSHIP 

Mrs. Florence Kelley’s leadership in the establishment of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau is attested in the Woman's Journal, official feminist organ 
of that time (now the Woman Citizen), of April 6, 1912. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Children's Bureau the 
Woman's Journal published a big cartoon entitled Pigs Versus Chil- 
dren,” showing Uncle Sam sitting in an armchair, with two pigs in his 
lap, scowling at a mother and her children standing before him, while 
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Tittle children in the background are being driven into a factory by 
men with long cattle whips, 

Beneath that remarkable cartoon (illustrating feminist “ gratitude,” 
perhaps) was this statement: 

“ Congress, which appropriates $3,000,000 to promote the health 
of pigs and other animals, has at last appropriated the meager 
sum of $30,000 for a Children’s Bureau. * * * This is the 
outcome of seven years of indirect influence by Mrs. -Florence 
Kelley and many other earnest women.” (Woman's Journal, 
April 6, 1912, p. 107.) “Pigs Versus Children” is one of 
many variations of the hog story (comparing appropriations 
to prevent hog cholera with Government care of children) which 
has been inflicted upon Congress and the public ever since 
1909. It originated at the National Socialist Party Convention, 
1908 (see official proceedings, p. 212), but may be found in the 
hearings and debates of 1909 and 1912 on the ‘Children’s Bureau, 
throughout Mrs. Kelley’s maternity act propaganda of 1921, and in 
current propaganda in innumerable newspapers for both the child 
labor amendment and the education bill. It was even used before 
the United States Supreme Court by the Solicitor General in behalf 
of the maternity act, and was recently used on behalf of the educa- 
tion bill (Reorganization Committee hearings, January 7-31. 1924, 
p. 212), and the obvious answer to it made by Senator Smoor. 

A month later the Woman’s Journal editorially declared: 

“We shall not be willing to let the establishment of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau mean simply investigation—it must mean power to 
change things.” (Woman’s Journal, May 11, 1912.) 

Miss Jane Addams herself, in her article published with the Senate 
report of August 14, 1911, relative to the Children’s Bureau, says: 

“These great questions of education and child labor can not be 
adequately cared for by States whose boundaries are determined 
by rivers and mountains. * * + We can not confine ourselves 
to child labor and detach it from all the other things which pertain 
to children, and then we are forced into a consideration of educa- 
tion, of health, of recreation—into all sorts of other questions.” 
(Compare with Miss Abbott's statement, p. 4.) 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
and on the board of trustees of the National Child Labor Committee, 
who first suggested a Children’s Burean, testified, in 1909: 

“Whereas the Government as such has been acting and done its 
part for a great many interests in the community, by a strange 
and almost incomprehensible way the children, as such, have never 
been taken within the scope of the Federal Government.” (House 
hearings, Committee on Expenditures in Interior Department, 
January 27, 1909, p. 3.) 

“The full responsibility for the wise guardianship of these 
children Hes upon us. But no longer can a Civilized 
people be satisfied with the casual administration of that trust. 
In the name of humanity, of social well-being, of the 
security of the Republic’s future, let us bring the children within 
the sphere of our national care and solicitude” (Ibid. p. 35.) 

“Casual administration,“ of course, means the parents, and “ wise 
guardianship” that of a Government bureau. 

“THE CONCEPTION OF GOVERNMENT AS AN OVERPARENT *—BEN ‘LINDSEY 


Judge Ben Lindsey, one of the chief speakers for the establishment 
of the Children’s Bureau, in a signed article in the Woman's Journal, 
February 10, 1912, wrote: 

“An economic earthquake has shaken the ‘old home’ to pieces. 
The foundations are crumbled, the walls are spread, the winds of 
the world blow throtgh. © © * ‘The Nation, the State, the 
muticipality, these have steppeli in, assumed practical control of 
the family in fts most intimate relations, and ‘are overparemts. 
„ © > Tf I were a woman in 1912, these two fundamental 
things—the real meaning of politics and conception of government 
as an ‘overparent—are what I would consider primarily and re- 
solve npon understanding. (Woman's Journal, February 10, 1912, 
p. 46.) 

This conception of government as an overparent,” as set forth by 
Jutige Lindsey was reprinted as a pamphlet and circulated all over the 
country by feminists from 1912 to 1915. Similar expressions, many 
of them more extreme, may be found throughout feminist literature. 
Other samples will be furnished on request. They are not In¢lnded 
here on Account of Tack of space.) 


SOCIALIST DICTATED DRAFT OF CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, socialist, who is credited with leadership in the 
establishment. of the Federal Children’s Bureau, as previously noted, 
was also head of the maternity act drive of 1921, as chairman of the 
maternity act subcommittee of the women’s joint congressional com- 
mittee, and is also chief draftsman of this amendment. 

That Mrs. Kelley was the chief draftsman of the McCormick-Foster 
child labor amendment and was consulted as to ‘proposed ‘changes is 
attested in the Senate report, accompanying Senate Jdint Resolution 1, 
at pages 49, 90, 91, 92, and 123, 


For example, Mrs. Kelley says: 

When we were laboring over the drafting of it,” etc. 
Rept. 90.) 

At page 49, Senate report, Mrs. Kelley declares that her instructions 
“Included participation im the selection of a Senator who should be 
asked to introduce the bill,” and she should make the adoption of that 
particular amendment her “ chief oceupation in relation with Congress 
until an amendment should be adopted.” 

Further evidence: 


“Senator WALSH of Montana. Mrs. Kelley, eyidently you had 
something to do with drafting of this resolution. Will you tell us 
what idea was intended to be covered by the concluding words of 
the resolution; what it means?” (Senate Rept. p. 91.) 

Senator Warsa of Montana, Mrs. Kelley, you would be ‘helpful 
to us if you would take the draft now proposed by Professor Lewis 
and tell us what you feel ought to be added to it.” (Senate Rept. 
p. 92.) 

The socialist origin and control of the text of this improperly 
termed “child labor amendment” is therefore indisputable. Its so- 
cialist nature is demonstrated elsewhere In this memorandum. 

A number of Senators and Representatives, including the Republican 
leader of the Senate, have introduced child labor amendments. 

Is it not significant that only the amendments in the form approved 
by Mrs. Kelley have eyer gotten out of committee? 

Resolutions which did net apply to all occupations, including farm 
and home work, have been pigeonholed without exception. 

That a socialist, translator of Karl Marx and friend of Frederich 
Engels, should have her proposed amendments accepted by a Senate 
committee which rejected the proposals of Senator Lopcr, Senator 
JOHNSON, ete., and her proposed amendment prevail in the House while 
all proposals, even to allow the people to vote on the amendment 
through conventions, for changing it were rejected, is a clear demon- 
stration of socialist power and leadership over the great parties, when 
socialism is cleverly disguised as emotional A 


Mrs. Kelley (S. Rept. p. 52) said: 


“It is unsafe to leave children to the tender mercies of the 
pressure of ignorant parents,” etc. 


It is respectfully suggested that it is more unsafe to leave the draft- 
ing of a Federal amendment affecting the rights of every parent and 
child in America to the tender mercies of a translator of Karl Marx 
and friend of Frederich Engels! 


CONNECTIONS WITH HULL Robs AND WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
Miss Grace Abbott, and Dr. Anna Doulse Strong have all been con- 
nected with Hull House, Chicago, and with the so-called Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom,” perhaps the most radical 
women’s organization with American connections. 

Miss Jane Addams is international president of the omen’ s Inter- 
national League, and has ‘presided at all four of its international con- 
gresses—Hague, 1915; Zurich, 1919; Vienna, 1921; Washington, 1924. 

Miss Addams's name appeared with those of Nicolai Lenin and Eugene 
V. Debs as a leading shareholder in the Russlan-Amerlean Industrial 
Corporation. (See World To-morrow, advertisement, November, 1923, 
p. 352.) . 

Miss Grace Abbott served as “ consultative member” of its executive 
board at the recent Women’s International League Fourth International 
Congress at Washington, May 1-7, 1924, and also took part in its first 
Internationaler Frauenkongress at The Hague, in 1915, as did Mrs. 
Kelley and Miss Addams, who presided. 

The Women's International League, which has led the campaign in 
this country for recognition of Soviet Russia (see W. I. L. Bulletin No. 
6, Tune, 1928) and urged women to take slacker oaths against all service 
to their country in time of war (sce official W. I. L. report, Second In- 
ternational Congress of Women, Zurich, 1919, pp. 156, 160, 161, 262, 
and oficial W. I. L. report, Third International Congress of Women, 
Vienna, 1921, pp. 195, 196, 262) is also in favor of “ the gradual aboli- 
tion of property privileges,” which is simply another way of advocating 
the gradual establishment of communism. (See official W. I. L. report, 
Third International Congress of Women, Vienna, 1921, pp. 101, 261; 
and official “ Outline ‘history of Women's International League,” issued 
by same.) 

For further proof of the communist nature of the “ peace program” 
of the Women's International League every Senator's attention is in- 
yited to the "tatier ” adopted by the Women's International League at 
Washington May 7, 1924. This cahler, which may be obtained from 
the Women’s International League, provides for the establishment of 
a “new international order“ based on the soviet system of representi- 
tion—world government representing trades and occupations in each 
eoantry—and for the establishment of international communism, 
although elaborate care is taken in the “cahier” to describe the soviet 
system and communism without using those terms, 
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The vice president of the Women’s International League, Frau Lida 
Gustava Heyman, Germany, was a member of Kurt Eisner's communist- 
socialist cabinet during the soviet régime in Bavaria in 1919. (See 
Daily Worker, communist, April 29, 1924.) 

A member of the executive committee of the Galician section of the 
Women’s International League was hung recently in Poland. She was 
indicted as a soviet spy, and hung while in prison. Women’s Interna- 
tional League members claim she was hung by the Polish Government 
while awaiting trial. Polish authorities contend that she hung herself 
rather than face trial. (See Daily Worker, communist, April 29, 1924, 
or The Nation, May 14, 1924.) 

MISS ABBOTI’S RECORD AS A PACIFIST 


Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau and “ consultative 
member” of the executive board of the Women's International League, 
was a delegate to the original Internationaler Frauenkongress called 
at The Hague in April, 1915, at which the organization now known as 
the Women’s International League held its first international congress. 

That original international congress at The Hague was gathered to- 
gether chiefly by Frau Rosika Schwimmer, of Hungary, but in reality 
a German agent,” says the Lusk Report (vol. 1, p. 971), who came to 
the United States immediately after the first defeat of the Germans on 
the Marne, in September, 1914, to secure the interyention of President 
Wilson and to organize women's peace leagues all over the United 
States. 

Miss Grace Abbott, at the Internationaler Frauenkongress,” as it 
was called, moved that the fortifications of the Panama Canal be dis- 
mantled and that all international waterways be made “a property of 
all the nations.” 

Miss Abbott said in part: 

“The United States women haye been especially fortunate in 
having with them during the last months Mme. Schwimmer, who 
told us in the same way as she told you what our duty 
was.” * * ®@ 

Miss Abbott cited the absence of fortifications along the Canadian 
border, and proceeded : 

„We have been engaged in building the great Panama Canal, and 
we haye done a generous thing in saying that all shall pay exactly 
the same tolls. * * + 

“But we have not followed this example, inasmuch as we are 
fortifying the canal in order that the high road that is binding 
together two parts of the world becomes a source of destruction in 
the same way as the Suez Canal and others. 

It is therefore necessary that conditions shall be established on 
the Panama Canal, on the Suez Canal, and other canals such as 
there is on the Great Lakes, so that these canals shall be a property 
of all nations. * * * ‘The only time that the friendliness of 
the United States and Canada has been questioned has been in con- 
nection with the question of free commerce, and the only danger we 
bave is the danger of competition for commercial advantage. It is 
therefore moved that the congress accept the following resolution: 

This congress further recommends the abolition of all prefer- 
ential tariffs and the neutralization of the sens and of such mari- 
time trade routes as the Panama Canal, the British Channel, the 
Dardanelles, the Suez and the Kiel Canals, the Straits of Gibraltar,’ ” 
ete. (Official. proceedings Internationaler Frauenkongress, The 
Hague, April 28-May 1, 1915, pp. 147-148, issued by Women's In- 
ternational League.) 

Frau Rosika Schwimmer, “in reality a German agent,“ says the 
Lusk Report (vol. 1, p. 971), who came to the United States and told 
American women “ what our duty was,” as Miss Abbott declared, also 
organized the Ford peace ship and various other schemes, After the 
war she became Hungarian Bolshevik ambassador to Switzerland“ 
(Lusk, vol. 1, p. 992), but was recalled, and for several years past has 
been making her headquarters at Hull House, Chicago. Frau Schwim- 
mer was an active leader and speaker at the recent Fourth International 
Congress of the Women's International League at Washington. 


“We Hayn MORE INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES THAN BUSINESS Has” 
(Mrs. Florence Kelley) 


Interlocking connections between the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
International League, Hull House, the National Child Labor Committee, 
etc., cited here show only a small fraction of the great network of 
interlocking radical, pacifist, and bureaucratic organizations and 
activities, 

To cover these radical “interlocking directorates” would require 
volumes, and therefore we confine this memorandum to a few samples. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, socialist, herself on the boards of many organi- 
zations and one of the chief interlocking directors of radicalism, 
pacifism, and so-called welfare legislation, testified before the House 
Committee on Agriculture: - 

“We are now organized with a thousand ramifications. We 
have more interlocking directorates than business has.” (Meat; 
packer hearings, May, 1921, p. 58.). 


MRS. KELLEY’S SOCIALIST RECORD AND CONNECTIONS t 


The truth of Mrs. Florence Kelley's statement that radicals now 
“have more interlocking directorates than business has“ is indicated 
by Mrs. Kelley’s own record and connections. 

Mrs. Kelley was born at Philadelphia, September 12, 1859, daughter 
of William D. Kelley, former Member of Congress. She graduated 
from Cornell in 1882, from Northwestern in 1894, and was State 
inspector of factories for Illinois, 1893-1897. 


FREDERICH ENGELS TO FLORENCE KELLEY 


Frederich Engels, joint founder with Karl Marx of modern social- 
ism, instructed Mrs. Kelley, in a letter dated January 27, 1887, how 
socialism could be worked “into the flesh and blood” of Americans 
by their experience. He wrote: 

“The less it will be knocked into the Americans from without 
and the more they test it * * * by their experience the 
deeper it will go into their flesh and blood.” (Quoted in New 
York Call, socialist organ, January 29, 1923.) 

In 1897-98 Mrs. Kelley was the editor of the Archiv fur Sozia- 
legesetzgebung, at Berlin. 

Mrs. Kelley married a Russian or Pole named Wischnewetzky, from 
whom she was later divorced, which explains why some of her trans- 
lations of Marx and Engels are by “ Florence Kelley Wischnetwetzky.” 

In addition to other translations of Marx and Engels, Mrs. Kelley 
translated Eugels’s “Condition of the Working Class in England“ 
the inspiration of much socialistic legislation in the last 50 years— 
and in 1910 edited Edmond Kelley’s “ Twentieth Century Socialism.” 

Mrs. Kelley became general secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League in 1899, a position she still holds. That organization and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation—a product of the Second 
International—which Mrs. Kelley helped to establish, have led the 
agitation for compulsory health insurance and other German socialist 
schemes. Mrs. Kelley also started the campaign for a Federal child 
labor law in 1905, was on the board of trustees of the National Child 
Labor Committee, and became vice president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1905. 

Mrs. Kelley was also president of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
League—the organization chiefly responsible for socialist agitation in 
schools and colleges—which changed its name two years ago to the 
“ League for Industrial Democracy,” but continues its socialist propa- 
ganda. Mrs. Kelley has also served as a member of the faculty of the 
Rand School of Socialism. A number of Mrs. Kelley's pacifist con- 
nections and activities during the war are covered in the Lusk 
report. 

That Mrs. Kelley, who has headed nearly all the drives for German 
socialist “ welfare” legislation, such as compulsory health insurance, 
the creation of the Federal Children's Bureau, the maternity act, etc., 
is still a recognized leader of the socialist cause to-day is attested by 
the appearance of her name at the head of a list of socialist and com- 
munist men and women who signed themselyes “ comrades” in send- 
ing a birthday gift last year to Warren K. Billings, a California 
convict sent to the penitentiary in connection with the preparedness 
day bomb outrages. (See New York Call, socialist organ, July 4, 
1923.) 

Mrs. Kelley led the campaign for the establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau; was head of the drive for the so-called maternity act in 
1921; and was the chief draftsman of this amendment, as shown 
elsewhere. 


FORMER CHILDREN’S BUREAU EXPERT NOW CHIEF MOSCOW PRESS AGENT 


Dr. Anna Louise Strong, who conducted a number of “ child welfare” 
exhibits throughout the country in 1911 during the agitation for a 
Children’s Bureau, and who became “exhibit expert” of the Federal 
Children's Bureau and author of Children’s Bureau Publication No. 14, 
Child Welfare Exhibits, has become the chief American press agent 
and eulogist of the soviet system as attested by Leon Trotski himself; 
by Miss Strong’s employment as Moscow correspondent for The 
Worker (official American communist organ); by her article on Lenin 
as “The greatest man of our time” in The Forum, April, 1924; 
and by her new book, The First Time in History,” with an introduc- 
tion by Leon Trotski. 

Three years ago Miss Strong went to Russia as publicity repre- 
sentative for the Friends service committee. When asked why the 
Friends needed a publicity representative in Russia, Miss Strong 
explained: 

In order to raise money for the work. All of those missions 
must have the experiences of the people, the stories of the missions, 
‘and the work that is being done, the material for lantern slides, 
and the pictures themselves to get money for keeping up the 
work.” (Interview, Boston Herald, March 23, 1924.) 

In passing it may be observed that the services of press agents in 
Europe are necessary “in order to raise money” in America; and that 
it is the job of such press agents to paint the picture of European 
distress as black as possible to encourage Americans to contribute 
money “for keeping up the work.” 
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While in Moscow, Miss Strong became correspondent for The of the family gets the full product of his labor. I am opposed 
Worker, official American communist propaganda organ, for the Feder- to the amendment for that reason. Don’t let us make ourselves 
ated Press—a radical propaganda press service—and for Hearst's ridiculous. We should understand the chlld- labor problem better 
International Magazine, sometimes using the pen name “ Anise.” Miss than to apply such an amendment to this proposition.” (Official 
Strong was also a delegate to the Women’s International League third proceedings, National Socialist Party Convention, 1908, pp. 206 
congress at Vienna in 1921. 207.) 

Her ability as a press agent, her service with the Federal Saag Delegate H. L, A. Holman, Texas: 

Bureau and the Friends service committee, her connection with the “I am opposed to that clause in the immediate demands. If 
Women’s International League and the Hearst publications, as well as that clause would say that we opposed child labor and make a 
with The Worker—American communist organ—and the radical Feder- provision then so that the State would clothe and care for the 
ated Press, mark Miss Strang as the most ubiquitous and influential child, then I would be in favor of that clause. But to make no 
American correspondent at Moscow. provision for it seems really worse to me than the mercy of the 

Miss Strong has just issued a book glorifying Soviet Russia under capitalist class in employing them so that they may get food and 
the title.“ The First Time in History.” raiment. If they will have it so that the State shall make pro- 
x See 8 w 2 85 the introduction, in which he pays Miss vision to take care of the child and feed, clothe, and educate it, 

ng the following tribute: ; i ” 
1 5 a a for the resolution; otherwise, I am against it.“ (Ibid. 


made breaches in that wall of reactionary lies that made the most t 
important of the imperialistie blockade around the revolution. Delas, a Edward Moore, 8 - 

This does not mean, of course, that Miss Strong was hiding the . at RH 5 =~ = of the trade-unionists, we got 
black spots, but she tried to understand and explain to others Raw BOD e State ennsylyania prohibiting the em- 
how these facts grew out of the past in its conflict with the ployment of children under 18 years of age in the bituminous coal 
future. Thanks to such an approach, the only correct one, the mines. It was scarcely on the statute books before the district 
Nep, for the author of this book, is not vulgar prose and of Pittsburgh of the United Mine Workers of America passed a 
not a lquidation of the revolution, but one of its necessary resolution denouncing the law. I have here to back up what I 
stages i # say a member of the United Mine Workers of the State of renn- 

“One of the stages of our building, not infrequently awkward, eee from saat district." (Ibid. p. 208.) 
often mistaken, but historically unconquerable Anna Louise Strong egate Morrison, Arizona: 


shows in her book. That is why we think it has a right to atten- “I am opposed both to the original and to the amendment—that 
Han: is, to both the 16-year and the 18-year age limit—sorry as 1 am 
“Leon TROTSKI.” to say it. * Or the two, I would rather have the original, 


and I will tell you the reason why. My comrade told us about 
his early days and about how he worked. Well, I think I can tell 
you something, too, comrades, of early struggles, Left alone tu 
the world when I was 9 years of age, in the frozen regions of 
Minnesota, I wished to know something about the world and went 
to work in the iron mines at 11 years of age. I think I knew 
something of what it is te bow my neck to the taskmaster, And 
I will say, comrades, if I hadn't had a chance to work until I 
was 18 * I would have starved to death. Unless there 
should be some provision in that, that we are going to have the 
power to feed these poor devils that can't werk, we had better shoot 


In The Fornm, April, 1924, Miss Strong has a eulogy of Nicolai 
Lenin, entitled The greatest man of our time,” which opens: 

“No public man of our time has made such a gift to human 
progress as Lenin. No man has been so increasingly loved by so 
many millions ef people. No man has attained such triumphant 
success, whether measured by actual achievement at the time of 
his death or by promise of growing resylts for the future,” 

The Federated Press Bulletin, December 15, 1928, announced: 

Anise,“ Anna Louise Strong, for several years Moscow cor- 
respondent of the Federated Press, expeets to fill American lecture 
engagements this winter. She can be reached at Hull House, 800 them.” (Ibid. p. 210.) 


treet, ‘hicago ” 
en eee S The amendment raising the age to 18 was therefore voted down and 
“IPS A SOCIALIST AMENDMENT, AND THAT IS WHY I AM FOR IT” Industrial Demand D of section 7 of the adopted platform stood: 
(Vrcron BERGER, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 26, p. 7311) “By forbidding the employment af ehildren under 16 years of age.” 
Nobody familiar with the records of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Owen R, (Ihid. p. 328.) Industrial Demand E: B farbidding the inter- 
Lovejoy, and other leaders of the child labor amendment drive would | State transportation of the products af child labor, of the socialist 
expect it to be anything but a socialist amendment. national platform of 1908, subsequently became the first Federal child 
Victor Bercer admits it. Nobody who examines the record can labor law, in 1916, after 11 years of propaganda by Mrs. Kelley, Owen 
dispute it. Of course, it has been introduced by Republicans and Demo- | Mvedoy, etc., through the National Child Labor Committee. 
crats—gentlemen unwittingly “selected” for that purpose in some Misa Grace Abhott says: 
cases by Mrs. Kelley and her cohorts, as she admits. (S. Rept. p. 49.) I think that this whole proposition of an amendment to giva 
But no Democrat or Republican who failed to introduce a socialist children this degree of national protection represents a new step 
amendment, covering farm work and domestic home work, has been able in a new direction by the National Congress, a step, however, which 
to get it out of committee. No Democrat or Republican has been able Sp:abeclitely a logical ene trom the te ee Federal: lais: thst 
to get a child-labor amendment reported. Only a socialist amendment, were enacted." (House Hearings 1924 p. 272.) $ 
applying to all youth, on the farms and in the homes, is satisfactory This “new step in a new direction” is absolutely a logical one 
to the persons who are engineering and promoting this amendment. only if the platform of the Socialist Party of 1908 is to be followed, 
The socialists themselves, in their national convention of 1908, op- | and the Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
posed an 18-year age limit, unless they were assured of Government sup- | States, is altered to conform to the demands of the socialist platform, 
port of children up to that age. VICTOR Bexerr was a member of their STATE SUPPORT OF CHILDREN A NECESSARY COROLLARY 
resolutions or platform committee. The socialists then, Hke the Chil- Extreme proposals, such as those involved in this amendment, are 
dren’s Bureau now, wanted “something more than child labor.” socialistic and revolutionary, ‘directly related to Government support 
In 1908 the socialists had no hope ef Government support of chil- | of children, as shown at the Socialist National Convention of 1908. 
dren. They therefore defeated the 18-year limit in 1908 and 1912. Eyen adyocates of this amendment have doubt whether such legis- 
But tm 1916, when Industrial Demand E of the socialist platform | lation would ameliorate conditions, 
ef 1908, for “ forbidding the interstate transportation of the products Hon J. D. Becx, Representative from Wisconsin, speaking at the 
of child labor,” became the first national child labor law, the social- Women's Industrial Conference at Washington, 1923, said, in part: 


ists were encouraged to come out for Federal prohibition of child labor “I am wondering whether, after we get perfect child labor 
up to 18, a proposition they had deemed hopeless in 1908. laws, perfect laws regarding women in industry, sanitation, and 
In 1908, however, the socialists discussed the whole question thor- all that, whether the struggle won't go on just the same almost 
oughly demonstrating that State support of children“ is the necessary as if we didn’t have them. I have had a little experience in 
corollary of prohibiting the labor of youth up to 18 years. enforcing labor legislation and in enforcing the child labor law 
Excerpts from the National Socialist Convention, 1908, official pro- in particular. I have had occasion to wonder a great many times 
ceedings, follow: whether we weren't almost taking the bread and butter out of the 
Delegate Marguerite Preyey, Ohio: mouth of the child and the parent by refusing a permit to work.” 
„1 want to speak in opposition to the amendment offered that (Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 83, p. 126.) 


the age be made 18. We as socialists fully realize that you can not | That an impending change of our system of government is expected 
legislate the child-labor problem out of existence. We fully realize | by the managers of this amendment is shown as follows: 


that so long as we have the capitalist system, where the father “Mrs, Florence KELLEY, * © © for it is still the rule that 
does not get wages sufficient to support the whole family, the fathers maintain their own children.” (Industrial conditions as a 
children must go into the shops and factories to earn a living, and community problem with particular reference to child labor, An- 
that they can't be kept in school until 16. That is a nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


condition that you can not legislate out of existence until the head | September, 1922, p. 61.) 
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Again, Mrs, Kelley: 

"+ + as long as we have competitive industry—private 
ownership.“ (Women's Industrial Conference, p. 120.) 

Miss Grace Abbott herself declares: 

“When you undertake to get rid of child labor, then you must 
make some other provision for the care of those children.” (House 
hearings, p. 264.) 

The Socialist doctrine of State support of mothers and children has 
now become a political demand of radical women leaders. 

Miss Alice Paul, leader of the National Woman's Party, says: 

“ We intend to insist, also, that the State assume entire responsi- 
bility for the maintenance and education of children until they 
become of age. When the women of the world have junked the 
battleships and other impedimenta of war, enough money will be 
released to take care of these reforms.” (Washington Herald, 
October 25, 1920, p. 7.) 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, socialist (daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton), another leader of the National Woman's Party, says: 

“The enfranchised women of America, through pressure brought 
by a Woman's Party, broadening, perhaps, to an international 
Woman's Party, could be instrumental in bringing political free- 
dom to the women of the world * * and behind all such 
social and economic demands lies the most important item on the 
women’s program, namely, the endowment of motherhood.” (The 
Suffragist, official organ National Woman's Party, October, 1920, 
p. 235. See also “ Wages for mothers,” Suffragist, November, 
1920.) 

The attitude of the Federal Children's Bureau toward State support 
of children is further indicated in Maternity Benefit Systems in 
Certain Foreign Countries (Bureau Publication No. 57); in the 
original maternity bill drafted by the Children’s Bureau and intro- 
duced by Miss Rankin (providing for governmental free medical at- 
tendance, hospital care, etc.) and in the chief official publication of the 
Children’s Bureau, Standards of Child Welfare. 

Senator JANES A, Rxxo, of Missouri, demonstrated in the Senate 
June 29, 1921, that these publications contain “ unqualified indorse- 
ment of the maternity benefits systems of Europe” and a “digest of 
the laws of the different countries that have adopted socialistic 
schemes.” 

In the official summary, issued by the Children’s Bureau, of the 
proceedings of the international conference which drafted its Standards 
of Child Welfare, it is stated: 

“The logic of the evidence adduced seemed to indicate that a 
very large ratio of the families of the United States obtain incomes 
too small to make possible the rearing of children in the manner 
which scientific and humane consideration, as well as the pros- 
perity of the Nation, demand.” (Standards of Child Welfare, 
p. 18.) 

Again: 

The expressſon of any standard is merely an amiable generali- 
zation, unless the material means for its application are available.” 
(Ibid. p. 17.) 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU INDORSEMBNT OF KOLLONTAY’sS BOOK 


At page 175, Maternity Benefits Systems in Certain Foreign Coun- 
tries, Children’s Bureau Publication No, 57, under the heading, 
“Sources of information, Russia,” is the following statement: 

“The most comprehensive study of maternity benefits and insur- 
ance which has yet appeared in any language is the volume by 
Mme. A, Kollontay. * * Society and Motherhood.” 

The same Children's Bureau Publication No. 57, at page 165, on 
“Russia,” says: 

»The statements in this section are based on material furnished 
by J. G. Ohsol.” 

Johann G. Ohsol was director of the commercial department of the 
Russian Soviet Government Bureau, under Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
at New York. (See Soviet Russia,” New York communist magazine, 
October, 1921, p. 177.) 

Mme, Alexandra Kollontay, indorsed by the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau as the author of the “most comprehensive study of maternity 
benefits,” etc, was a German-paid Russian traitor, exposed as such 
by American newspapers and Government documents nearly a year 
before the Children’s Bureau book was published in May, 1919, who 
was Soviet Russia’s first commissar of public welfare, a position she 
took at the time of the Bolshevik revolution, November 7, 1917. 
Mme. Kollontay was exposed as a German-paid agent in the German- 
Bolshevik Conspiracy, issued by the United States Bureau of Public 
Information in October, 1918. (Document No, 7, etc.) 


Mme. Kollontay is now soviet minister to Norway, after a hectic 
career which has included eight husbands, two positions as people’s 
commissar—tirst commissar of public welfare and then commissar of 
propaganda—and two visits to the United States (in 1915 and 1916) 
as a German socialist agitator, after having been deported from three 
European countries, in 1914, as a dangerous reyolutionist. 


A book by Mme. Kollontay, entitled,“ Communism and the Fariily ”— 
the most ruthless attack on marriage since Frederich Engels wrote 
“The Origin of the Family ”"—has been distributed wholesale by the 
communists in America since 1919. 

But while the Children’s Burean went out of its way to advertise and 
indorse, at public expense, in a public document, Kollontay’s “ Society 
and Motherhood” as “the most comprehensive study of maternity 
benefits,” ete., the Children's Bureau has done absolutely nothing for 
“the protection of maternity and infancy” and the family against 
Kollontay's vicious “Communism and the Family” propaganda being 
distributed all over the United States, although the bureau claims “ the 
whole field of child welfare and child care.” 

Others, however, have condemned the Kollontay system and doctrines 
as the central tragedy of the Bolshevist régime.” 


KOLLONTAY SYSTEM “ CENTRAL TRAGEDY” OF BOLSHEVISM 


Sir Paul Dukes, one of the greatest authorities on Russia. writes: 
“The central tragedy of the Bolshevist régime in Russia is an 
organized effort to subvert and corrupt the minds of children. 
+ + + It has always been a Bolshevist principle to fight the 
institution of the family. Mme. Kollontay's writings can leave no 
doubt on that score, even in the minds of the skeptical. The idea 
is to remove children at an early age from parental care and 
bring them up in colonies.” (New York Times, July 17, 1921.) 


Professor Boris Sokoloff, although a socialist and member of the 
first all-Russian Constituent Assembly of January, 1918, writes: 


“I am prepared to forgive the Bolsheviki many things, almost 
everything; but there is one thing which I can not and will not 
forgive them, namely, those experiments, positively criminal and 
worthy of the most savage tribes of the African jungle, which the 
Bolsheviki have been making all this time with our young genera- 
tion, with our children. This crime knows no parallel in the history 
of the world. They have destroyed morally as well as physically a 
whole Russian generation.” (Volia Russii (Will of Russia) 
February 16, 1921.) 

But the Federal Children's Bureau is utterly silen’ on Kor atay or 
her system, except to advertise and indorse one of Kollontay's books as 
the “ most comprehensive study of maternity benefits and insurance that 
has yet appeared in any language.” 


MOSCOW DICTATORSHIP OVER AMERICAN COMMUNIST YOUTH 


The Fourth Congress of the Communist International, assembled in 
Moscow, November 7 to December 3, 1922, directed: 


Resolution on Young Communist International 

“The young communist organizations must establish their roots 
in the masses of the young workers * * by constant attention to 
the questions affecting the lives of the young workers and by 
championing their every-day interests. The communist parties 
must give the utmost support to the economic activity of the 
young communists,” ete. (Resolutions and Theses, 4th Congress 
of the Communist International, p. 70.) 


Forthwith, in conformity with the abore general instructions, the 
Young Communist International, offspring of the adult world organiza- 
tion, held its Third International Congress in Moscow, December, 1022, 
immediately.after that of the parent body to which it affirmed allegiance. 

The official booklet, Programs of the Young Communist Interna- 
tional, issued by the executive committee of the Young Communist 
International, February 20, 1923, and published by Schoeneberg, Berlin, 
affirms : 

“The young communist leagues are subject to the political 
leadership of the communist parties * * that is, the leagues 
accept the program, the tactics, and the political instructions of 
the parties. (P. 33.) 

“The Young Communist International accepts the principles of 
the Communist International and forms one of its sections. The 
executive committee of the Young Communist League maintains 
close contact with the executive committee of the Communist 
International and is subject to the latter's political leadership. 
(P. 45.) 

“Above all, the Stuttgart minimum program (adopted in 1907 and 
previously adhered to by the working-class youth) is a pr ran of 
reforms to be carried into practice within the ae of capitalist 
society by means of reformist methods. * * 

“The militant program of the Young 8 International, 
however, can not respect the exigencies of the capitalist economic 
system, nor be merely a means to eliminate the worst instances of 
the exploitation of the working-class youth. It must pro- 
claim * * * the complete transformation of the conditions of 
Juvenile labor, and its socialistic reorganization. 

“Therefore, the Young Communist International * * * has 
elaborated a new program of economic demands of the young 
workers which it herewith submits to the great mass of the op- 
pressed and exploited young proletariat and to the entire working 
class. 


1924 
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„The basis and aim of our program is the 

“ Socialistic reorganization of juvenile labor. 

“ This means: 

“Abolition of wage slavery for all young workers up to 18 years 
who must be cared for by the state and treated from an educational 
point of view until they bave attained this age.” (Pp. 48-49.) 


CARRYING OUT ORDERS FROM MOSCOW 


Tlie United States section of the Young Communist International, the 
Young Workers’ League of America, promptly responded to the Moscow 
call, held its second national convention in Chicago, May 20-22, 1923, 
and adopted the resolutions of the Moscow Executive Committee of the 
Young Communist International almost verbatim. These resolutions 
and demands are published officially by the Young Workers’ League of 
America, 2517 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III., under the title 
“ Resolutions and Theses of the Young Workers’ League of America, 
1923.” 

The first demand of the Young Workers’ League of America is for the 
abolition of child labor, as follows: 

“Demands of the Young Workers’ League— 

“1, Abolition of child labor.” (Resolutions and Theses, Young 

Workers’ League, p. 12.) 

“he militant program of the Young Workers“ League does not 
take account of the needs of the capitalist system, nor is it merely 
a means of eliminating the worst instances of the exploitation of 
the working-class youth, It must * * proclaim the ulti- 
mate and fundamental aim of the young worker, the complete 
transformation of the conditions of juvenile labor and its socialist 
reorganization. This means abolition of all wage slavery for all 
young workers up to 18 years of age. The young workers must be 
cared for by the state and treated from an educational point of 
view until they have attained this age”? (Ibid. p. 12; italics 
theirs.) 

Compare the above, by the Young Workers’ League of America, with 
statements previously quoted from programs of the Young Communist 
International, pages 48-49, and note almost identical language. 

The official “ Resolutions and Theses of the Young Workers’ League 
of America, 1923,” also contain the following statements: 

“Our work has always been communist” (p. 3). 

„The main theses and resolutions adopted at the second conyen- 
tion are herein published. Every young communist must devote 
his or her utmost energy to the carrying out of these decisions. 
We feel that these decisions can be most effective weapons in our 
struggle against American capitalism” (p. 13). 

“The aim of the Young Communist International is the aim of 
the Young Workers’ League of America, the attainment of the 
communist society (p. 7). 

“Our youth, with ail its enthusiasm, courage, and strength, 
must now go to raining blows against the capitalist class and its 
protector, the capitalist government. May these decisions of our 
second national convention serve as a guide to action in our battle 
for the goal of communism” (p. 4). 

“The Young Workers’ League can only win the confidence of the 
young workers and become their champion * * by partici- 
pating daily and persistently in all problems of the working-class 
youth” (p. 9). 

“The Young Workers’ League must therefore set up a working 
program containing the immediate vital demands ef the working- 
class youth. Moreover, the Young Workers’ League must take up 
the fight for these demands" (p. 9). 

“The fundamental feature of the working-class youth in capi- 
talist America * * * is that they are drawn into the process 
of production * è è under the system of wage slavery and 
are thus deliberately excluded from education. * * * In the 
United States over 2,000,000 children under 15 years of age are 
employed in mills, mines, factories, and án, agriculture, industrial 
home work, and street trades. Child labor, due to the action of 
the United States Supreme Court in declaring unconstitutional 
two Federal child labor laws, is rapidly on the increase" (p. 9). 

“In no other capitalist country in the world are children ex- 
ploited as intensely as in the United States of America. The 
young agricultural workers are subject to particular exploitation” 
(p. 10). 

“In no country in the world, except China, are children ex- 
ploited as in the United States” (p. 29). 

“Thus our activity in the economic field aims at showing the 
young workers that our economic struggle will become the start- 
ing point of revolutionary struggles on a large scale and that our 
demands—if they are realized—will aid in the disintegration and 
undermining of capitalism” (p. 13). 

We shall pass to large-scale action on the economic field and 
to campaign on a national scale for our demands, such as the 
abolition of child labor” (p. 15). 


u+ © è We must become a militant organization. 
This would enable us continually to point out to the young work- 
ers the miserable conditions they are compelled to work under, such 
as long hours, low wages,“ ete, (p. 17). 

“ Our slogan is, Every member of the Young Workers’ League an 
agitator” (p. 14). . 

The above excerpts from the official resolutions and theses of the 
Young Workers League ‘of America prove how literally the orders of 
the Moscow executive committee of the Young Communist Interna- 
tional are being carried out here in the United States. 

The propaganda of discontent in the above Young Workers’ League 
resolutions is deliberate, and stimulated by the Young Communist In- 
ternational, as demonstrated by the following statement published in 
the International Youth, official magazine of the Young Communist 
International, printed by Schoeneberg, Berlin, September, 1923, page 26: 

In the United States there is the child-labor problem. What a 
splendid opportunity for the league to show the children of the 
working class the wonderful country in which they live. What 
an opportunity to show them the real meaning of the ‘land of 
the free’ and home of the brave.“ All these things, if exploited 
by the leagues and properly explained, would do more for the com- 
munist education of the children than all the talk of revolution.” 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION CONNECTIONS 


It will be observed that there are two parallel demands in the official 
program of the Young Communist International and of the Young 
Workers’ League of America, its United States section; 

1. The prohibition of child labor up to 18 years. 

2. The education of all youth up to that age. 

These are precisely the two parallel demands involved in the Me- 
Cormick-Foster child labor amendment, prohibiting the labor of all 
youth to 18, and the Sterling-Reed Federal education bill, both advo- 
cated and promoted by the same interlocked American lobbies before 
Congress to-day. 

The inclusion of agricultural workers, the campaign or discontent, 
the diatribes against the United States compared with foreign nations, 
in the resolutions of the Young Communist Workers are in absolute 
parallel with the campaign of the Federal Children’s Bureau for the 
child labor amendment and similar to the propaganda against the 
United States compared with foreign nations, put out by the Children’s 
Bureau on behalf of its maternity act in 1921. As every Senator has 
undoubtedly seen some of this million children who slave“ and “it is 
safer to be a mother in 17 foreign countries” propaganda, it is not 
cited specifically in this memorandum, as samples of this propaganda 
of discontent may be found in nearly all the literature and newspaper 
publicity put out for the pending child labor amendment, as well as in 
the old maternity act propaganda of 1921. 

The Socialist national platform of 1908 contained also the following: 


POLITICAL DEMANDS 


“15. The enactment of further measures for general education 
and for the conservation of health. The Bureau of Education to 
be made a department.” (Proceedings National Socialist Conven- 
tion, 1908, p. 361.) 

Nicolai Lenin himself stressed the importance of using teachers as 
an “apparatus” of propaganda: 

“Hundreds of thousands of teachers constitute an apparatus 
that must push our work forward. + The communist 
active in the field of popular education must learn to understand 
to conduct this mass, which runs into hundreds of thousands.” 
(Signed article by Nicolai Lenin in the Workers Dreadnought, 
May 23, 1921. The Workers Dreadnought was an English com- 
munist magazine subsidized by Lenin and edited by Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, who was regarded by Lenin as the foremost communist 
leader in Great Britain.” Sylvia Pankhurst was convicted and 
sentenced to six months in prison in connection with publishing 
this subsidized organ for Lenin. See London Times, January 14, 
1921, and Revolutionary Radicalism report, New York Legis- 
lature, p. 1605.) 


WE MUST NATIONALIZE THB CHILDREN (LELINA) 


Gregory Zinoviev, president of the Communist International, is 
also president and organizer of the Young Communist International, 
which has instructed the Young Workers' League of America to make 
“abolition of wage slavery for all young workers up to 18 years, 
who must be cared for by the state and treated from an educational 
point of view until they have reached this age,” their first demand, 
as shown before. 

Gregory Zinoviev's wife is Mme. Lelina, commissar of social wel- 
fare of the northern commune of Soviet Russia, or Petrograd. 

In the official journal of the soviet commissariat of public educa- 
tion, No. 4, Mme. Lelina, wife of the president of the Communist 
International, declares: 

“We must nationalize the children, We must remove the 
children from the pernicious influence of the family. We must 
register the children, or—let us speak plainly—we must national- 
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ize ‘them. Thus they will from the very start remain under the 
beneficial influence of communist kindergartens and schools. Here 
they will grow up to be real communists. To compel the mother 
to surrender her child to us, to the soviet state, that is the 
practical task before us.“ (Volia Russii, February 16, 1921.) 
What are the campaigns for the child Jabor amendment and the 
Federal education bills but attempts to “nafionalize the children” 
of America, to remove them from what the propagandists regard as 
the “ pernicious influence” of the States and the parents, and to 
compel their surrender to central radical bureaus at Washington? 


COST OF ENFORCEMENT 


What would be the cost of enforcement of a ehild labor amendment, 
covering in its powers Federal inspection and regulation of all in- 
dustries, all farms, and all homes, and applying to all persons up 
to 18 years of age, or approximately half the total population, as 
the Children’s Bureau already claims care of infancy, ete. under 
the acts of 1912 and 1921? 

Obviously the cost of administration of such an amendment would 
be any amount that a great Federal bureau or department, with 
agents in every State and district, could extort by political pressure 
and propaganda from a majority of a quorum in Congress, 

The Children’s Bureau appropriation in 1912-18 was $30,000. Its 
apropriation for 1924 was $1,554,000, an increase of 5,000 per cent, 
or 50 times the amount which the originators of the Children's 
Bureau assured Congress before the bureau was established would 
be required yearly. (See hearings of 1909 and debate of 1912 on 
establishment of Children’s Bureau.) 

Miss Grace Abbott stated, regarding probable cost of administration, 
that the Children’s Bureau had asked $164,000 appropriation for the 
first Federal child labor law and had received $125,000. (House 
hearings, 1924, p. 52.) 

Under cross-examination Miss Abbott retorted : ‘ 

“I would hate to have any cost valne put on what we were 
doing for the child. * 11 it did cost millions, I think it, 
would be worth it.“ (House hearings, p. 53.) ; 

The cost of this amendment can no more be calculated from that of, 
the first Federal child labor law than the Children’s Bureau appro- 
priations for 1924 could have been estimated from those of 1912. 

The first Federal child labor law applied only to goods shipped in 
interstate commerce, only to factories and mines, only to children 
under 14 in factories and under 16 in mines, 

Moreover, many State officers were commissioned as Federal agents 
by the Secretary of Labor (see Administration of First Child Labor 
Law, p. 53), and in many of the States factory inspection, issuing. 
certificates, ete, was all done by these State officers, acting as 
“dollar-a-year” Federal agents. That was obviously a temporary 
arrangement, 

This amendment is entirely different from the previous Federal 
laws. It would be resisted by the people, both because of the un- 
reasonable age limit and because of its inclusion of domestic and 
agricultural home work, which would require a houseto-house and 
farm-to-farm search. 


UNDERGROUND OR “ BOOTLEG” CHILD LABOR 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, probably the greatest authority on inspection 
of industrial home work (sweatshop labor) said at the Women’s In- 
dustrial Conference of 1923: 

“There is not money enough in the richest State to pay for 
inspection that would really guarantee so extensive an industry 
as home work is in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania.” (Proceedings, Women's Industrial Conference, Women's 
Bureau Bulletin No. 33, p. 50.) r 

Speaking of the distribution from New York of materials for in- 
dustrial home work, Mrs. Kelley continued: } 

“We might as well try to follow all the mosquitoes hatched 
in the New Jersey meadows as to follow the trucks and the parcel 
post in a line where the goods are that come from Manhattan.” 
(Ibid., p. 53.) 

Again, Mrs. Kelley admits: 

“I haye lived in Minois and I have lived in Pennsylvania and 
I have lived in New York—three great manufacturing States 
and in mone of them has the law at any time seemed to me to 
be what the Germans in the old days or the English at any time 
would call competent, efficient enforcement by the local officials, 
s s . 

We spend immense amounts of money upon enforcement 
* © © it is all under the spoils system. ‘There is no assur-| 
ance that an honest and faithful inspector, who incurs the hos- 
tility of very powerful lawbreakers, will continue in office.” (Sen- 
ate hearings, 1923, p. 50.) 

Mrs. Kelley also says: 


“We had hopes of regulation by ingpection. * * * So far 
we have to register failure. No one can say that the people of the 


Eastern States have not made patient, long-continued efforts to 
control these conditions. More hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are squandered in each passing decade in sham inspection. This 
Inspection can not be anything but sham, though by means of it 
the thoughtless public is lulled into a sense of security, Byery- 
where registration and inspection has, in the long run, failed.” 
(Women’s Industrial Conference, Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 
83, p. 50.) 3 

Mrs. Kelley was speaking of inspection of industrial home work, or 
“ sweatshop labor.” 

If “ there is not money enough in the richest State,“ as Mrs, Kelley 
admits, to pay for efficient inspection of industrial home work under 
present State laws—enabling practically any child of 14 in America to 
get a permit to work openly in a factory—there would not be money 


enough in the entire United States to meet the tremendous cost of 


inspection when this amendment forces all youthful labor underground. 

This amendment means millions for “ sham inspection” by swarms 
of Federal agents who ean not do anything but “ register failure” on 
enforcement; but who, by invasions of the homes of the poor, will 


‘arouse hatred of the Government, enmity to the Constitution, and 


determination to evade and vidlate the law. 

What poor widow, with two or three capable daughters under 18 
that the Federal Government will not allow to work openly in factories, 
is going to lose her home or suffer want rather than take in work 
that can be done on a home sewing machine or knitting machine? 

What farmer, with several husky boys from 14 to 18, and no hired 
hand, is going to lose bis haryest—and thereby perhaps his farm 
because a home inspector fram the Children’s Bureau at Washington 
tells him those boys can not help him until they are over 18 years 
old? 

The people will no more obey or respect oppressive and unreasonable 
interference with their domestic affairs than the American colonists 
respected the “writs of assistance“ and “stamp acts” of King 
George III. 


INVASION OF THR HOME AND NULLIFICATION OF FOURTH AMEND3LBNT 


This amendment means invasion of the homes of the poor and nulli- 
cation of the fourth amendment. 

The fourth article of our American Bill of Rights declares: 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
Papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated,” etc. 

This “right of castle” was “sacred for a thousand years before 
Magna Charta was signed in 1215," and was confirmed no less than 
80 times by British Kings. (Speeches of Senators Asnunsr, REED, and 
STANLEY, August 18 and September 23, 1921.) 

Under this right, as William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in his speech on 
the excise bill, declared: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all tha 
force of the Crowh. It may be frail—the roof may shake; the 
wind may blow throngh it; the storms may enter; the rain may 
enter—but the King of England can not enter; all his forces 
may not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Boyd v. United States 
(116 U. S. 616), decided in 1886, thus describes American insistence 
on this right: 

“The practice had obtained in the Colonies of issuing writs of 
assistance to the revenue officers, empowering them, in their dis- 
eretion, ‘to search suspected places for smuggled goods, which 
James Otis pronounced the worst instrument of arbitrary ‘power, 
the most destructive of Buglish liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law, that ever was found in an English law book ;’ 
since they placed “the liberty of every man in the hands of every 
betty officer! * * + This was in February, 1761, in Boston, 
and the famous debate in which it occurred was perhaps the most 
prominent event which inaugurated the résistance of the Colonics 
to the oppressions ofthe mother country. ‘Then and there, said 
John Adams, then and there was the first scene of the first act 
of apposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then and 
there the child Independence was born.“ 

“e = © Every American statesman, during our revolutionary 
and formative period afa Nation, was undoubtedly familiar with 
this monument of English freedom, and considered it as the true 
and ultimate expression of constitutional law. 

“e œ © The principles laid down in this opinion affect the 
very essence of constitutional liberty and security. * * * 
They apply to all invasions on the part of the Government and its 
employees of the sanctity of a man's home and the privacies of 
life. It is not the breaking down ef his doors and the rummaging 
of his drawers that constitutes the essence of the offense, but it is 
the invasion of his indefeasible right of personal security, personal 7 
liberty, and private property.” 

Although this “right of castle“ has existed for nearly 2,000 years; 
although the cotter's hut can not be entered by all the forces of a 
British King, and the American home can not be inyaded by either 
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President or Congress, it is now constantly “investigated” by “ social 
welfare workers, who interpret every “child welfare" measure or 
education bill as a “writ of assistance” io place the care of every 
child under control of petty bureaucrats. 

This right of castle is really the poor man’s protection. It would 
be more accurate to call it the “right of cottage,” for the castle can 
always take care of itself. Butlers and footmen protect the homes of 
the rich. 

American housewives have already been threatened and American 
homes invaded without warrant of law under pretext of “child wel- 
fare” campaigns. 

Miss Julia C, Lathrop, former Chief of the Children’s Bureau, in a 
signed pamphlet issued by the bureau, entitled “Income and Infant 
Mortality,” declares : 

“ Women agents of the bureau called upon each mother. * * * 
Wulle it was plainly necessary to accept the mother’s statement 
with reference to matters directly pertaining to the daily Hfe of 
the family, it was thought that she might not always know about 
her husband's income and that other sources of information might 
be more important. Pay rolls were consulted and em- 
ployers and the fathers themselves were interviewed.” 

Douglas L. Edmonds, attorney, of Los Angeles, testifying on behalf of 
the Publie School Protective Leagues of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington before the House Committee on Education (H. R. 12652), Jan- 
uary 12, 1921, declared: 

“Some two or three years ago the Children’s Bureau undertook 
a campaign for the weighing and measuring of children, at least 
under 6 years of age. There was no legal authority for that; 
that is, it was not undertaken in pursuance of anything except 
the general authority of the bureau. Yet I know that in my own 
State the most extravagant claims were nrade in the course of that 
campaign. People who went out to secure the examination of these 
children threatened individual parents with arrest if they failed 
to comply.” 

Mrs. A. M. McManamy, of Oregon, at the maternity act hearing, 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, April 27, 1921, testified 
that one of these baby inspectors actually pushed by her when told 
at the door that the baby was perfectly healthy and having its bath, 
saying: 

„Well, I must come in and see the baby and see that it is per- 
fectly healthy, and I must be admitted.” 

Such invasions of the homes of the people and investigations of 
fathers’ incomes, employers’ pay rolls, etċ., have been made not only 
without any color of lawful authority but in open defiance or cunning 
evasion both of the fourth amendment and of the statute creating 
the Children's Bureau, which prohibits such invasions by its agents. 

What inquisitorial invasions of the home may be expected under 
cover of a new Federal amendment applying to all places where “ chil- 
dren often work with their parents and are not on the pay roll“ can 
be estimated only by what has already been done with no authority 
whatever. 

CLAIM CHILD BELONGS TO PUBLIC . 

Professional child welfarers, although experts on what Judge Ben 
Lindsey calls “ the conception of government as an overparent,” seem 
to have no conception whatever of what the Supreme Court, in Boyd v. 
United States, calls the sanctity of a man’s home and the privacies 
of life.” 

For exampie, Dr. Richard A. Bolt, general director American Child 
Hygiene Association, has said: 

i “The very fact that the schools are public and that the child 
must conform to certain rules and regulations and laws that con- 
pel the proper treatment of the child all show that the child is 
not private property to be controlled and treated at the will of 
the parent but public, belonging to the public and must be brought 
up for the good of society.“ (Quoted by Dr. L. Edmonds, physical 
education bill hearing, January 12, 1921, p. 18.) 

Mr. Edmonds, in answer to the above statement, declared that the 
principle of the Public School Protective Leagues of California, Oregon, 
and Washington was: 

“Tt is the school that is public—not the child.” 

He added: 

“Are we ready to abandon all of our citizenship in favor of the 
pernicious doctrine that the citizen is the ward of the State? 
Such a conception is not only unworthy of our times but goes back 
to the Spartan régime, under which the child at birth was exam- 
ined by the ruling elders to determine whether or not it was fit to 
be reared and at the age of 7 taken over by the State.” 

A doctrine even more obnoxious bas been circulated in a public docu- 
ment issued by the Children’s Bureau under a frank certifying that it 
is “ official business.” 

. COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF EXPECTANT MOTHERS 

In Standards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
60, a 460-page book issued by the Children’s Bureau as the approved 
report of its conferences, May and June, 1919, at which “ Minimum 
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standards of child welfare“ for the United States were drawn up in 
conference with a number of foreigners, including a Japanese, the first 
standards that appear under Section III, entitled “ The health of chil- 
dren and mothers (p. 145), are: 

“ STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR OBSTETRICAL CARE” 

Under this standard the professor who covered this subject for the 
Children's Bureau (and whose doctrine has been circulated by the 
Children’s Bureau at public expense, without a word of modification) 
declared : 

“I take it that the first step in such a campaign of education 
for the improvement of obstetrical conditions must consist in 
the compulsory registration of pregnancy, through the local health 
officer. In this event, it will be possible for every pregnant 
woman throughout the entire country to be supplied gratis with 
certain of the publications of the Children’s Bureau.” (Stand- 
ards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 60, 
p. 146.) 

Think of the compulsory registration of expectant mothers—an inva- 
sion of the privacies of life that would have shocked George III himself. 

What distinguishes the above human stock-farm proposition from the 
following socialist doctrine of Frederich Engels: 


“The private household changes to a social industry. The care 
and education of children becomes a public matter. Society cares 
equally well for all children, legal or illegal.” (Origin of the 
Family, by Frederich Engels, p. 91.) 

Even in socialist literature, even in the writing of Alexandra Kol- 
lontay or Mme. Letina, even in Soviet Russia's worst communist codes 
we have not been able to find a doctrine such as this one that the 
Children’s Bureau has been circulating for nearly five years at public 
expense—compulsory registration of expectant mothers as a standard 
of child welfare. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU STANDARDS INDORSED BY LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


That the Children’s Bureau “Standards of child welfare” have been 
indorsed by the National League of Women Voters, one of the chief 
organizations supporting this amendment, is proved by the official 
booklet issued by the national headquarters of the Nasiona League of 
Women Voters entitled : 

“Plan of work and program of the National League of Women 
Voters, adopted in convention at Des Moines, lowa, April, 1923. 


“CHILD WELFARE 


“ Standards recommended, all or any part of which may be made 
active at any time: 

“J. Adequate appropriations for the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
* „ * 

“TV. Study of other minimum standards of child welfare 
adopted by the Children's Bureau in 1919 and indorsement of 
these standards as a guide in formulating and administering legis- 
lation.” (Page 8.) 

“ INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS” TO RE MODEL FOR AMERICA 

Not only are the “minimum standards“ drawn up by the Children’s 
Bureau, with the assistance of numerous foreign social workers, to 
serve “as a guide in formulating and administering legislation,” how- 
ever. 

Miss Grace Abbott, In a signed article in the radical New Majority 
of September 1, 1923, and in the New York Call (Socialist), September 
23, 1923 (being Miss Abbott's Labor Day plea for this amendment), 
declares : 

“A large part of the civilized’ world bas adopted not only a 
nationa] standard but an international standard with reference to 
the employment of children.- The most inrportant nations of 
Europe have joined in the child-labor conventions drafted at the 
International Labor Conference (of the League of Nations). 

“Ought it not to be possible for Congress to say that in no sec- 
tion of this country will children be allowed to work below stand- 
ards now established by international agreement among many 
nations?” 

Miss Abbott was unofficial American observer on the Commission on 
International Traffic in Women and Children of the League of Nations 
last year. (Wonran Citizen, August 25, 1923, p. 18.) 

A dispatch from Geneva to the New York Times, March 16, 1924, 
reports : 

“ Henceforth the children of the world will be under the protec- 
tion of the League of Nations. The council of the 
league, with the consent of the interested parties, has authorized 
the concentration of all child-welfare activities here. A special 
department will be created by the league to handle all matters 
concerning the protection of children.” 

In 1920 it Was asserted that the League of Nations would guarantee 
“the political independence and territorial integrity" of every mem- 
ber nation; that there would be no interference in domestic and local 
affairs. 
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What would become of ‘these solemn guaranties if the right of «a boy 
to help milk his father's cows on-a North Dakota farm is to be governed 
by international standards" framed by “ interested parties “ (salaried 
bureaucrats) at Geneva? 


CENTRALISM AND BUREAUCRACY AS FACTORS IN REVOLUTION 


Bureaucracy was a factor in the American Revblution in 1776, and 
Communists count on it to operate similarly to-day. 

One of the indictments of George III in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence was: 

“Be ‘has erected a multitude of new offieds, and seut hither 
Swarms of officers to harass eur people and eat out ‘their sub- 
stance.” 

The chmmunrists now contend: 


“The American Government © è has grown into a mam- 
moth monster of centralization, similar to that of the old Euro- 
pean governments. 44 centralized government, which 
interferes in the daily affairs of the working class, is the basic 
condition * * the fundamental condition for the formation 
of a nation-wide political mass party—the birth of a (communist) 
labor party.“ (“Tor a Labor Party,“ issued by Communist 
Workers’ Party of America, p. 22.) 

The above official communist campaign handbook was issued in 
October, 1922, as an explanation of why the communists considered the 
time ripe to emerge into the open and establish a radical third party. 

This communist handbook explains that former third-party move- 
ments had fufled, because: 

“There has never been in this country ‘a centralized government 
power as they understand it in Europe. The United States hag 
never been sach a centralized couitry ‘* * as Germany, 
England, or France. Tue 48 States. „ ‘necording to the 
original Constitution, are separate sovereignties. * œ © The 
administration of public business, the greater part of the judi- 
ciary, the police, the militia, the educational work, the major part 
of legislation, remained in the hands of the separate States, 
. © * 

“The American labor movement could not organize a political 
struggle on a national scale against the central Government for 
securing political power as the workers of Europe do. They could 
not do so, because there has been no permanent centralized gov- 
ernment in the United States.” (Ibid., pp. 17-22.) 

The present development of bureaucracy, which the revolutionists 
count upon to help them ‘form u third party, is described in this com- 
munist handbook as follows: 

“By means of the World War the centralized government ac- 
quired power unequaled, either in the War of Independence or 
the Civil War. More and more departments of activity 
came under the control of the National Government. 
Not only has the number of employees grown but also the com- 
position of this army of employees has greatly ‘changed. The 
number of those subject to ‘civil-service examinations has steadily 
grown. The number of civil-service employees in 1884 was 13,780. 
„At the peak of the war, in 1918, the number increased 
to 917/760. 

“This government-examined corps of employees, not affected by 
changes of administration, and which is constantly growing, -has 
become a government bureaucracy in the European sense of the 
word.“ (Ibid., p. 21.) i 7 

In short, American communists themselves admit that it is impos- 
sible to promote revolution in this country. unless the rights of the 
States are destroyed, and ‘a centralized bureaucracy, under an in- 
trenched caste of bureaucrats similar to those of Europe, gives com- 
munists the “basie condition for revolution. 

“The attitude of the Communist Congress ‘toward democracy is 
especially interesting. Beginning with Lenin’s first speech, run- 
ning through the following debates, and much of the newspaper 
comment is an obvious fear of democracy. '® * + ‘They ‘recog- 
nize very clearly that their real enemy, against which they must 
marshal their most formidable attack, is that spirit of democracy 
to which this Nation is dedicated.” (State Department memo- 
randum, Second Congress of the Communist International, October 
25, 1920, p. 5.) 

: AMERICAN BUREAUCRACY NOT PRUSSIANISM 


American centralism ‘and ‘bureaucracy is frequently called Prus- 
slauism.“ They are as far apart as the poles. 

Nothing could be less like the system of expert central control 
and direction of prewar Prussia, every department of its huge over- 
head in charge of scientific specialists indoctrinating the German 
nation in the policy of their Government, than the uncontroHed, un- 
distiplined, ‘unsupervised activities of a Washington Federal bureau 
in charge of settlement-house workers disseminating any propaganda 


they pleuse—ocialism, pacifism, or what -not—and operating as a 
political machine in defiance of -ciyil-service rules, with lobbies in 
Congress and State legislatures for the promotion of the bureau's 
interest. 

Bureaucracy is an integral part of autocra¢y—its niechanism, or 
“apparatus,” as communists call it, for mental and political direc- 
tion of its subjects, to carry out its purpose of ‘a unified citizenry in 
a common mold. 

On the other ‘hand, bureaucracy ts hostile to every purpose of 
Amerfeun democracy, based on free individualism ‘and local self- 
government, 

A democratic ‘bureaucracy is a contradition in terms. 

At best, it Is à system “of ‘spoils and graft. At Worst, it ‘Is a 
nucleus of revolution. 

Bureaucracy can never in the nature of things be u coordinate part 
ot the body politic of a democracy, but must atways de a malevolent 
growth, a cancer fatal to ‘a republic. 

That American bureaucracy, when it regulates the domestic affairs 
óf che people, is worse than Prussianism was pointed out by the late 
President Harding: 

“I am inclined to think that as between a bureaucracy of a 
military power which paid little attention to the regulation 
of domestic affairs and a bureaucracy of social rules and regula- 
tions the latter would oppress the soul of a country more,” 
(Warren G. Harding, speech of October 1, 1920.) 


HOUSS-TO-HOUSE PROPAGANDA 


‘House-to-house and ‘farm‘to“farm searches for youthful workers 
would also furnish an opportunity for propaganda of any kind and for 
political pressure upon Congress to increase the bureau's appropria- 
tions. 

The communists themselyes declare: 


“Tt was necessary to create a special technical mechanism for 
work among women. * ‘The most difficult task is that of 
getting at the housewives. œ ‘The petty bourgeois psy- 
chology of the peasant woman, her ignorance, her dependence 
on her husband and her family, all these are obstacles which 
must be overcome. The work in the village among 
the female farmers and women workers plays a great 
part in revolutionary work. (Soviet Russia, New York Com- 
munist Magazine, March 26, 1921, p. 307.) 

One of the secret communist documents captured at Bridgman, 
Mich., was Instructions on Organizing Women in America, in part 
as follows: 

“Oontacts must be established at all maternity and infant 
welfare centers. In this connection it is recommended that 
communist women should be trained for first aid and home 
nursing. This training should serve the useful purpose of en- 
abling our members to gain the confidence of larger and larger 
circles of women by practical assistance in time of need.“ 
(Portland Press-Herald, January 30, 1923.) 


The “special technical mechanism” for getting at the housewives 
in this country, which was supplied in part by the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity, Act, will be completed if this amendment is adopted. 

At its best, nation-wide propaganda will be carried on under this 
amendment for increased appropriations. While the burdened tax- 
payer is at work trying to earn a living fer his family the busy 
bureaucrat will be at his back door begging his wife to write or 
telegraph Congressmen demanding the adoption of some bill to further 
increase his taxes. 

At its worst, propaganda enn be carried on under this amendment 
to secure “maternity benefits,“ doles for children, “wages for 
mothers "—in short, to promote any form of socialism, communism, 
or pacifism. 

In any event, ‘the enforcement machinery for this amendment 
would be the greatest engine of propaganda any Federal bureau bas 
ever had, and it can not be overlooked that the former exhibit ex- 
pert of the Federal Children’s Bureau has spent the last three years 
at Moscow and has become the greatest American eulogist and propa- 
gandist for the soviet system glorifying Nicolai Lenin as The great- 
est man of our time.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

THe Woman Paruior Pustisnine Co., 
By Mary G. KILBRETH, President. 


(Note.—Attention of Senators is respectfully invited to the self- 
evident hypocrisy of many newspapers employing boys between 8 and 
14 at early hours in the mörning and late at night to ‘sell papers in 
évery sort of weather, while publishing propaganda news articles and 
editorials in favor of a child-labor amendment under which the farm- 
ers“ 17-year-old sons and daughters ‘may be prohibited from doing 
chores, ete.] 
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APPBNDIX’ 
OWEN LOVEJOY’S LETTER ro EUGENE v. DEBS 


Owen R. Lovejoy, socialist, general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee since 1907, wrote a letter to Eugene V. 
Debs immediately after Deb's conviction for obstructing the draft | 
had been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, Au. 
lished in the New York Call, socialist organ, March 13, 1919, edi- 
torial page, under the title “Good night, comrade, and good morn- 
Ing,“ with the following editorial introduction : 

“This letter was sent by Owen R. Lovejoy, one of the world’s 
greatest fighters against the iniquity of child labor, to Eugene 
Victor Debs. We are proud of the privilege of printing it.” 

Extracts from Lovejoy's letter follow: 


“You are the first of my own personal friends to be put be- 
hind the bars of a penitentiary. Your going fills me with a 
new strange emotion, and I can not see how you can be so 
calm about it; * * to realize that those larger multitudes 
who have thronged to hear your charming message of human 
freedom and just government are to hear your voice no more; 
that while we whose natures are less ardent, whose sense of 
duty is less keen, whose vision is less clear, whose hearts are 
not so warm and tender, and whose love of God is less intense 
to think that we are to be at Überty while you are confined, 
that we may speak while you are silent, that we may enjoy 
sunshine and flowers and the contact of friends while you are 
bound within the narrow dungeon walls. What outrage cloaked 
in legal technicalities could prove so clearly the bankruptcy 
of the present social order? 

“+e è è You have openly defied the law of the jungle 
and brazenly conducted a vendetta of universal brother- 
hood. Tou came to earth too soon. We arewt ready 
for you yet. You are as premature as Lincoln was, or Huss, 
or Wickliffe, or Jesus. Well might you say as you pass us in 
the shadows of your Gethsemane, ‘Sleep on now and take your 
rest; behold the hour is at hand.’ 

“s © è We shall awaken by and by. Henceforth liberty 
will seem less precious to us, now that you may not share it. 
Prison walls will partake of the glow of the walls of the Holy 
City, now that we know your radiant soul is within. Thousands 
of little children who to-day shrink from a ‘convict’ as an un- 
clean thing will begin to look deeper into his face to discover 
whether, after all, he may not be a Savior, wearing the robes 
of derision and crowned with thorns. I am pouring out only 
the poor tribute of my personal love in this letter, yet I be- 
Neve I voice the thought of many thonsands to whom you have 
been a- help and inspiration in turning your own beautiful 
words back upon yourself—that while you are of the lower 
class, we also are of it; while yon are branded a criminal, we 
also are criminals; while you are in prison, we are not free. 

“Good night, comrade, and good. morning. 

“Owsn R. LOVEJOY.” 


WORLD COURT 


Mr. SWANSON. I desire to sumbit the views of the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on Foreign Relations upon 
Senate Resolution 234, commoħly known as the Pepper plan 
for creating a permanent court of international justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The views of the minority 
will be printed. (Rept. No. 684, pt. 2.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (I. R. 8687) to authorize alterations to 
certain naval vessels and to provide for the construction of 
additional vessels, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 664) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1187) to commission Capt. William Rees Rush as a 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 665) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted a report (No. 666) to accompany the bill (S. 3316) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5187, section 
5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, sec- 
tion 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, 
and 18 other purposes, heretofore reported by him from that 
committee. 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereen: 

A bill (S. 369) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New 
Mexico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913 (Rept. No. 667) ; 

A bill (S. 875) to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in Utah as a school site for Ute Indians (Rept. No. 668) ; 

A bill (8. 876) to provide for the disposition of bonuses, 
rentals, and royalties received under the provisions of the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” 
approved February 25, 1920, from unallotted lands in Executive 
order Indian reservations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 


* 

A bill (S. 877) to provide for exchanges of Government and 
privately owned lands in the Walapai Indian Reservation, Ariz. 
(Rept. No. 670) ; and 

A bill (S. 879) providing for the reservation of certain lands 
in Utah for certain bands of Paiute Indians (Rept. No. 671). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3416) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Thomas James Camp as a major of Infantry, 
Regular Army, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 672) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7269) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to transfer certain materials, machinery, and equipment to the 
Department of Agriculture, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 675) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2950) to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
MeNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865 (Rept: 
No. 678); and 

A bill (S. 3408) to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” 
approved April 18, 1918, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 677). 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1543) for the relief of George E. 
Harpham, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 673) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Commiitee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 747) for the relief of Joseph F. 
Becker, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 674) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, reported an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$200,000 for operation and maintenance and completion of con- 
struction of the irrigation system on the Yuma irrigation 
project, Arizona, required to furnish water to all of the irrigable 
lands in part 1 of the Mesa division, otherwise known as the 
first Mesa unit of the Yuma auxiliary project, authorized by 
law, etc., intended to be proposed to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 663) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILD PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on May 29, 1924, that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2169) to amend in 
certain particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


PRINTING OF C°DE OF LAWS FOR THE DISTRICT 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported a 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12), which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the laws relating to the District of Columbia and the laws of 
former municipal governments in said District, as recompiled, in- 
dexed, and annotated in codified form up to and including March 
4, 1923, under authority of a Senate resolution of January 3, 1924, 
be printed as a Senate document and that 500 additional copies 
be printed and bound for the use of the Senate, and 1,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3422) to extend the provisions of the civil service 
act to the Prohibition Enforcement Service and to amend the 
national prohibition act, to provide for a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Treasury Department and to define its powers 
and duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3423) to establish a landschaft system of rural 
eredit in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A DRI (S. 3424) to change the title of the Bureau of Na- 
turalization, Department of Labor, and increase the scope of 
its activities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3425) to amend section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved May 16, 1906; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3426) granting an increase of pension to Lucie 
A. Hicks (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 8427) for the relief of Mildred Lane (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3428) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River to connect the city of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and the village of Fullerton, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) authorizing a survey 
and examination of the Rio Grande border of the United 
States to determine the advisability of constructing a highway 
for military or other Government purposes either along the 
entire Rio Grande border or certain sections thereof; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 135) granting permission to 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association to procure plans and de- 
signs for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR IN SENATE BILL 381 


Mr. LADD. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration, I may say that it 
is simply to correct an error in the engrossment of a bill. 
There was an error on the part of the conferees in not strik- 
ing out a portion of a line. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 13) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed in the enrollment of the bill S. 381 to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “ An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes,“ approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L, p. 862), 
to strike out on page 2, in lines 21, 22, and 28 of the engrossed copy 
of the bill, the words “after application for designation under this 
act, the applicant establishes and maintains residence on the land” 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “and.” 


PROPOSED BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
243), which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures: 


Whereas the further development of manufacturing processes is 
one of the most important and powerful means of increasing the 
Nation's efficiency, wealth, and prosperity ; and 

Whereas the distribution of knowledge among the people as to 
the practicability of conducting manufacturing processes, both with 
and without machinery, on the cooperative plan and otherwise, will 
open up new channels of popular occupation and achievement; and 


Whereas the adaptation of modern machinery to small factories 
in rural districts, villages, and small towns will open up ayenues of 
economic independence of incomparable value to the people; and 

Whereas the farm is itself a factory, and its higher profits and 
Possibilities will be unrealized until its processes are carried to the 
finished state as nearly as practicable within its own limits, or as near 
thereto as practicable; and 

Whereas the conversion of raw materials into finished products 
should be effected as near the place of production as may be con- 
sistent with access to markets for finished products: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures 18 hereby requested 
to investigate the practicability of establishing a Bureau of Manu- 
factures at the seat of government for the purpose of studying manu- 
facture in all its forms and diffusing information relating thereto 
among the people of the United States. 

The said committee is hereby authorized and directed to report to 
Congress the result of its investigation during the present Congress; 
and if the committee finds such a burean desirable, to submit a plan 
and bill to Congress therefor, 


COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE CO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
709) for the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co., which 
was, on page 1, line 13, to strike out “ $30,490.38” and to in- 
sert “ $26,490.38.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
House amendment, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the amendment diminishes 
the amount, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the only effect of the amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


F. A. MARON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
790) for the relief of F. A. Maron, which was, on page 1, line 
6, to strike out “$3,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment òf the House. I was requested to make this motion by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpesteap], who had the 
bill in charge. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 31. 1924, 
the President had approved and signed acts and a joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles: 

S. 2431. An act conveying to the State of Delaware certain 
land in the county of Sussex, in that State; 

S. 2450, An act to amend section 2 of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; 
and 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
detail an officer of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and for other purposes. 


PROHIBITION AND CIVIL SERVICE LAWS 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, some time ago I made an 
address in the Senate on the subject of prohibition and the 
civil service laws, which I have corrected, and I ask that it be 
reprinted in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Sump's corrected speech is as follows: 


SPEECH or Hon. JOHN K. SHIELDS, FEBRUARY 17, 1923 


On the bill (8. 3247) to transfer to the classiñed service agents and 
inspectors in the feld service, including general prohibition agents 
and field supervisors appointed and employed pursuant to the 
national prohibition act, and for other purposes 


Mr. Sxretps, Mr. President, there is a bill upon the calendar of 
the Senate No. 927, S. 8247—entitled “A bill to transfer to the 
classified service agents and inspectors in the field service, including 
prohibition agents and field inspectors appointed and employed pur- 
suant to the national prohibition act, and for other purposes,” which 
I believe concerns legislation of great importance and ought to be 
enacted into law as soon as possible. The public interest and the 
proper and efficient enforcement of the Federal prohibition laws re- 
quire that the agents and employees engaged in this service should be 
placed under the clyil service law and subject to its provisions and 
regulations. These employees were by section 88 of the Volstead law 
expressly excepted from the clyil service law because that was claimed 


I move that the Senate concur in the 
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to be a war or emergency act, but with the understanding and ex- 
pectation, as I am informed, that after the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, known as the prohibition amendment, should become 
effective, they would be covered into the classified service as other 
employees of the Federal Government, but in the supplemental Vol- 
stead law thereafter passed it was not done, and they yet remain open 
to political influences under the demoralizing spoils system. 

The propriety of placing these employees under the civil service law 
is recognized by the public, and especially by the good men and women 
throughout the country who favored prohibition as a great moral and 
economic reform and wish to see the laws for its enforcement ex- 
ecuted justly and efficiently and in a manner to obtain and maintain 
the respect of the people. These men and women favored and worked 
for prohibition because they believed that it would advance the ma- 
terlal interest and promote the prosperity of the people and remove 
a great cause of distress, suffering, depravity, and crime, without pay 
or compensation for thelr time and services. The necessity of placing 
these employees under the civil service law bas been called to my 
attention by a number of these faithful workers, and I have been 
asked to urge upon Congress proper legislation for that purpose. 
Some time since I received a letter upon the subject from the presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. 
Minnie Alison Welch, of Sparta, Tenn., one of the most devoted women 
of my State, which so well states the merits of this legislation that I 
can not do better than read it: 


Hon. Jonx K. SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: We notice that Senator STERLING’S. civil service 
bill (S. 3247) has been reported favorably to the Senate. We be- 
lieve that this is the best remedy we can procure for the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth. amendment and Volstead law. While it 
may not eliminate all the bad elements that have gotten in, time 
will eliminate them, and this bill will afford us a better opportunity 
for getting more efficient prohibition agents, 

We aré hoping that you will see fit to use your influence and vote 
for this bill. The public welfare. demands it and white-ribboned 
women of our State and many other good women are hoping that 
you will stand for the measure, 

Thanking you for your interest in the same for prohibition, I 
beg to remain, 

Cordially yours, MINNIÐ ALISON WELCH, 
State President. 


Mr. President, there is no class of Federal employees which the publie 
interest demands should be under the classified service more than those 
whose duty it is to enforce the prohibition laws, They come closer to 
the people, their persons, their effects, and their homes than any other 
class of employees. They perform duties which bear directly upon a 
great change in the habits, usages, and customs of the people in their 
private life resulting from the enactment of the Volstead law and 
which closely and intimately affect the great and sacred rights of per- 
sonal liberty, private property, and the sanctity of home. None but the 
best, most intelligent, and law-abiding men should be intrusted with 
such duties. Every precaution for the protection of the people from 
oppression and maltreatment should be taken and go hand in hand 
with proper measures for the efficient and just enforcement of these 
laws. We know by common report that when the Volstead law was 
passed that there was appointed some prohibition officers in perhaps 
every State who misconstrued their power and duties and enforced the 
law in an oppressive, rude, and offensive way, without search warrants 
or evidence that would justify the issuance of a search warrant, search- 
ing the persons of men and even of women and of the effects and 
houses of the people, and assaulting them on the highways in a most 
outrageous manner. Some of them have been charged with accepting 
bribes from bootleggers, brutal assault, and murder, and some of them 
indicted for these offenses, but I know nothing of the facts and will 
not attempt to state them, Generally speaking, these practices have 
been abandoned and forbidden, but occasionally we still hear of cases 
of this kind. There is no question but what the conduct of these ofi- 
cers. aroused opposition to the enforcement of the law and generated 
disrespect for it which otherwise would not have existed. Proper ex- 
amination by the Civil Service Commission of applicants for this service 
and an ascertainment of their character, their intelligence and prudence, 
as well as of their efficiency and courage, will be of inestimable benefit 
and protection to the people in their dearest rights as well as con- 
tribute to the thorough and efficient enforcement of the law. 

Mr. President, that the Federal Government is meeting with con- 
siderable difficulty in enforcing the Jaws enacted by Congress for the 
execution of the prohibition amendment can not be denied. The Presi- 
dent of the United States recently called together the governors of the 
States and asked their aid and cooperation in suppressing the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. When 
the Chief Executive hangs out a signal of distress of this kind we must 
know the situation is real and serious. The cause or causes creating 
these conditions must be ascertained and examined and removed, which 


I think can be done, While it may take some time, yet I have confi- 
dence in the supremacy of the Government, the ability and Integrity of 
the courts, and the efficiency of law officers. If we find that a law made 
to enforce the Constitution of our country is not effective, it should be 
amended, but we should never run up the white flag or surrender to 
lawlessness. Every provision of our Constitution must and shall be 
enforced reasonably and justly and consistent with every other provi- 
sion of that great instrument. 

I wish to discuss briefly some of the causes which, I think, have 
brought about and encouraged this lawlessness and the disrespect which 
it must be conceded exists for the Federal laws for the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment and many of the officers and employees en- 
gaged in that service. 

Mr. President, the eighteenth amendment to our Constitution, rati- 
fied by the States January 28, 1919, ordained that after one year from 
the ratification of that article the manufacture, importation, trans- 
portation, or sale of intoxicating liquors within the United States 
for beverage purposes, be prohibited. 

When ‘the amendment was proposed it seemed to meet with the appro- 
bation of a majority of the people of the United States, and it was 
promptly ratified by the States, Public sentiment favored it. It was 
the result of long and patient labor and education of the churches of 
all denominations and such philanthropic and beneficent organizations 
as the Anti-Saloon League, the Young Men's Christian Association, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and others, and of the Federal 
and State Governments, the great railway and other corporations em- 
ploying thousands of men and women, and the manufacturers and other 
business men, damanding for the protection of the public and their own 
interest that their employees be sober and free from the vice of drunk- 
enness. All these influences, religious, moral, and business, combined in 
demanding sobriety, temperance, industry, and efficiency, and their 
united efforts. were irresistible- and resulted in the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

E do not controyert the fact that there was a respectable minority 
of the people opposed to the amendment and that there are some who 
are still opposed to it and would have it abrogated, but abrogation is a 
vain hope, and their efforts will not suceeed. The amendment is in the 
Constitution, a part of our supreme law, supported by the exprissed 
will of a majority of the people of the United States, and it is there 
to remain permanently. I voted for the amendment, and I can con- 
ceive of no conditions under which I would vote for its abrogation, 

Although the amendment, which conferred upon Congress the 
power of controlling the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, provided on its face that it should 
not be effective for one year from its ratification by the States, 
within that year overzealous persons, not willing to abide by the pro- 
vislons of the constitutional amendment they had aided to make a part 
of the fundamental law of the land, before the expiration of that year 
pressed through Congress the Volstead law, precipitating prohibition 
suddenly and prematurely upon the country. 

The time when the amendment should take effect was deferred to 
allow the people to prepare themselyes to conform to the great change 
made in their habits and to permit those who had been theretofore en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes legitimately and under the protection of Federal laws to ar- 
range their business so that as little Joss as possible might fall upon 
them and those to whom they were indebted, a practice that had been 
pursued in the prohibition laws in practically all of the States and 
which was deemed reasonable and just. 

This provision was disregarded; the Volstead Inw was passed before 
the amendment became effective, under the pretense that it was a 
war measure and came within the extraordinary war powers of Con- 
gress, although the armistice had been signed nearly a year before 
and our Army, with the exception of a few thousand men in prohi- 
bition territory, had been demoralized and peace reigned throughout 
the land. 

President Wilson vetoed the Volstead law, and I voted to sustain his 
veto, but the Congress passed it ovgr the President's objections, 

The President in his veto message said, “I object to and can 
not approve that part of this legislation with reference. to war- 
time prohibition. 
$ + * * * * * 

In all matters having to do with the personal habits and 
customs of large numbers of our people we must be certain that 
the established processes of legal change are followed. In no 
other way can the salutary object sought to be accomplished by 
great reforms of this character be made satisfactory and per- 
manent.” - 

é * $ * * * = 

After the constitutional amendment became effective a further pro- 
hibition law was passed by the Senate, with an amendment offered by 
Senator STANLEY to protect persons, their effects, papers, and houses 
from unreasonable searches, as provided by the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution, which was accepted by the Senate. The conferees 
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modified the Stanley amendment so as to practically destroy it, in my 
opinion, and for this reason I spoke and voted against the conference 
report. I regret that the notes of my speech were mislaid and that the 
speech failed to reach the Recorp, as it stated clearly my objections to 
this law on constitutional grounds. 

I had voted for the law prohibiting the sale of liquor in the District 
of Columbia, the eighteenth amendment, known as the prohibition 
amendment, and had supported all of the numerous laws passed under 
the war powers during the pendeny of the war to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating beverages to soldiers and sailors, and my ob- 
Jections to the Volstead law were those stated by the President in 
his veto of the same and to the latter law upon the constitutional 
grounds just stated. 

I have always favored proper laws for the execution of the eighteenth 
amendment, and believe in its enforcement, as I do in all other laws. 
This is consistent with my course as a citizen and a public official 
in Tennessee, as I had, previous to coming to the United States Senate, 
favored and enforced the prohibition laws of my State. $ 

Mr. President, it is impossible arbitrarily to legislate morality or 
religion into men and women, especially those of a free and independent 
people like Americans. You can not change the habits, the passions 
of men overnight by man-made law. It has been tried in all ages, 
and while in some instances outward conformance has been achieved, 
yet inwardly there was no change in those sought to be controlled. 
God alone can effect such changes in man. It must be done by patient 
labor, education, example, and appeals to the higher and nobler im- 
pulses of men and women, their love of humanity and justice, their 
patriotism, and, finally, by their love and fear of their God. Bishop 
Woodstock, in a splendid address delivered some weeks ago, spoke 
upon this subject as follows: 

“We can not regulate a world spiritually nor reform it morally 
by law and compulsion. What the world now most sorely needs 
is not reformers but spiritual leaders, not regulation but moral 
and spiritual redemption. This redemption never has been pro- 
moted on a political basis only. It must be supported on a higher 
basis to give it motive and Inspiration.” 

I also have an editoria] from the Journal and Tribune, of Knoxville, 
written by its able and venerable editor, who has for 50 years fought 
for the cause of prohibition in Tennessee and aided much to crown 
that struggle with splendid success both in the law enacted by the 
general assembly of the State and its enforcement by the constituted 
authorities intrusted with its administration, suggested by a state- 
ment in the inaugural address of Gov. Austin Peay, the present dis- 
tinguished executive of my State, which I will read: 


“THE PURPOSE OF MAN-MADE LAWS 


In his inaugural address delivered Tuesday, Governor Peay, 
addressing the membership of the State general assembly, gave 
utterance to these sentences: 

“*T beg its membership to studiously refrain from the considera- 
tion of moral, social, temperance, or other legislation of distract- 
ing character until the ways and means have been found and 
effected to restore sound and orderly government in this State. 
The statute books are now filled with laws on those subjects 
which are not being enforced, and merely to impose penalties in 
acts which juries will not impose in practice is to waste time 
and lower the lawmaking authority in public estimation.“ 

It never was intended that in the matter of individual morality the 
State should take the place of the church, If the church stands in 
need of any protection in the performance of its duties, that it must 
have, it is provided for in a statute that makes it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to disturb public worship. We fail in recalling a single case 
in which that statute has been violated the offender escaping the penal- 
ties fixed. 

The principles fully support the views I have advanced about man- 
made laws, concerning moral conduct and religious beliefs of men, and, 
to my mind, are incontrovertible. They illustrate and account for 
the troubles the Federal Government is now having in enforcing the 
Volstead law. The discontent and resentment from these causes will 
disappear with the lapse of time and are already much abated. 

Mr. President, it was unfortunate, in view of the manner in which 
the Volstead law was precipitated upon the country with such un- 
seemly haste, that the agents and employees appointed to execute it 
were excepted from the civil service, and their offices became the prey 
of political patronage. It was unfortunate that too many of these ap- 
pointees could not grasp the delicate duties intrusted to them and pro- 
ceeded to enforce the law in many cases rudely, oppressively, and un- 
lawfully, thus increasing the discontent and resentment of the people. 
How much better it would have been had these employees been sub- 
jected to a civil-service examination and none but proper men ap- 
pointed. There would have been less antagonism to the law and a 
more efficient execution of it. This can all now be remedied by placing 
these agents and employees under the civil service law. 

Mr. President, another cause of the difficulty in the successful en- 
forcement of the Volstead law is the resentment of the people growing 


out of the arrogant and insolent assumption of certain parties, and 
especially some here in Washington, implied from utterances and 
actions, that they placed in the Constitution the eighteenth amendment 
and enacted the laws for its execution and that they are now enforcing 
it. They assume a personal proprietorship of all these measures and 
their execution to the exclusion of the Government and the people. 
These men got into the limelight as the officers, agents, and lobbyists 
of the Anti-Saloon League; and, although the prohibition amendment 
has become an accomplished fact and the laws to enforce it have 
been enacted, they are unwilling to forego the pleasures of prominence 
on the front pages of papers, the exercise of the power of that organi- 
zation, and, above all things, to relinquish the salaries upon which 
they have fattened for so long a time. They assume that they are pro- 
hibition, and attempt to usurp the functions of the constituted au- 
thorities, duly elected and responsible to the people, in enacting laws 
and appointing officers to execute them; and they are in this way do- 
ing the organization, composed of good men and women which they are 
misrepresenting, a great injury. 

Mr, Wayne B. Wheeler, who, I understand, has been on a salary paid 
by the Anti-Seloon League since his early manhood, now poses as its 
general counsel and legislative agent here in Washington, is perhaps 
the most arrogant of these men. His pretensions to the control of the 
Congress of the United States are unprecedented, so far as I am in- 
formed, in the history of the Government, Mr. Wheeler and others 
with him have not hesitated to interfere in the election of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and denounce them and attempt to 
defeat their election when they fail to be governed by their dictation. 

They denounce judges, district attorneys, and other officers whose 
duty it is to administer and enforce the laws of the country, and 
they interefere constantly in the appointment of all Federal officers, 
attempting to establish and enforce as the first qualification of such 
officers that they support such legislation and measures as to them, in 
their limited and narrow vision, may seem proper. Give them their 
way and prohibition framed and administered according to their dic- 
tation would become the sole provision of our Constitution and the sole 
object of the Federal Government and its administration, a condition 
inconceivable, disastrous to the people, and intolerable. 

Some time ago my attention was called to a circular, broadcasted by 
Mr. Parker Shields, the field superintendent of the league in Tennessee, 
a man who had recently been imported from Illinois, soliciting contri- 
butions for the support—that is, payment of salaries of local and 
national agents, containing brazen statements of the activities of Mr, 
Wheeler in these words: 

“A number of Congressmen who hold the balance of power and 
pile up majorities in Congress come from the Southern and Western 
States, where money for organization and educational purposes ig 
scarce. They haye always had to have help from the national 
league. * © + 

“In addition to the above, the amount from Tennessce for the 
national league helps to provide for the maintenance of the entire 
national organization. It also helps to provide for the main- 
tenance of our national office at Washington, D. C., under the 
very successful management of Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, one of 
the greatest diplomats and attorneys in America.“ 

And again: 

“From this office—that of Mr. Wheeler—needed legislation is 
initiated, a constant watch is kept on the actions of Congress, and 
when opposition appears danger signals are flashed to every State 
in the Union, 

“The success or failure of national enforcement depends upon 
the power of our national organization and its Washington head- 
quarters, backed by the States, to defeat the nomination and ap- 
pointment of enforcement officials, such as United States district 
attorneys, Federal enforcement officers, and agents, United States 
district Judges, and many other applicants for office who are out 
of sympathy with the enforcement of prohibition. Every State 
logically must carry its proportionate burden of this expense.” 

There was a meeting recently connected with prohibition enforce- 
ment in the city of New Orleans, at which Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler and 
Dr. Perley A. Baker made assaults upon the courts of the country and 
the Congress. 

What I shall read appeared in the New Orleans papers and has 
heretofore been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 12, 
1922. I read from the RECORD : 

“These scoundrels who sit on the bench—and I use the term 
advisedly,” said Doctor Baker, referring to the 20 per cent of 
the Federal judges who he said were obstructing enforcement of 
the prohibition law—“ are drunkards themselves. I hold them re- 
sponsible for the shooting down of 200 splendid law-enforcement 
officers during the last year.” 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler is reported as making at the same meeting 
these misleading and outrageous statements; 
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“We have no fear of Congress nullifying the dry legislation. 
The Anti-Saloon League controls Congress. 

“Out in my State, Oregon, the prosecuting attorney who made 
himself infamous by thus prosecuting a Federal prohibition officer 
was rewarded by the pusillanimous governor with a position on 
the circuit bench of his State. I should, for the honor of my 
State, say that the people of the State attended to the governor's 
case on the 7th of November last.” 

Mr. President, these arrogant and intolerant men do not hesitate to 
assault and criticise the highest and the lowest Government officials 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the Government 
when in the discharge of their duties they do not conform to their in- 
dividual views of constitutional or statutory law. They attack judges 
for exercising their judicial powers and discretion without knowing 
the facts upon which their judgments are pronounced. They hold over 
these officers implied threats of political defeat if they do not yield to 
their dictation or criticise them for unwarranted interference in govern- 
mental matters. When the Senate was considering what is known as 
the judges’ bill, providing for the ereation of some 24 Federal judges 
last year, if I can be allowed to refer to a personal matter, I had oc- 
casion to criticise Mr. Wheeler for officious and pestiferous interference 
in that legislation, and the field secretary, to whom I have referred as 
a recent importation into Tennessee, I am informed, in a published state- 
ment unserupulously and untruthfully charged that I was opposed to 
all law enforcement, notwithstanding that as a lawyer and as a judge 
I had always advocated and aided law and order and the enforcement of 
all the laws of the land in a just and reasonable manner, a record 
known to all the people of the State and of which he must have been 
informed—evidently because of my proper criticism of Wheeler. 

When the time comes when I must abdicate the functions of the 
high office of United States Senator to any man, associations of men, 
or corporate interests and be governed by their dictation, I will no 
longer deserve to hold that high office. I have always conformed my 
views to the caucus determinations and platform pronouncements of 
my party, not inyolving constitutional questions, and have kept faith 
with my campaign pledges, but in all other things I have been, and 
will continue so long as I am here to be, governed by my best and 
conscientious judgment of my duty as God has given me the light to 
see the right, without considering what effect such action will have 
upon my political fortunes. I certainly will not submit to the dicta- 
tion of those who claim to control the Congress, and their misrepre- 
sentations and forecasted opposition have no terrors for me, 

The limit was reached, I think, when recently the President had 
under consideration the promotion of a United States district judge of 
my State, a man above reproach in his private and official conduct, to 
be a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Wheeler, 
who was supporting another applicant for the place, insinuated things 
against him in a conversation with the President which he afterwards 
withdrew as unfounded, doubtless because he knew the President did 
not believe what he said, as well as because there was no truth in 
what he had said, and proceeded to compliment the distinguished jurist. 

And yet these gentlemen talk about law enforcement when they are 
assaulting and making statements, without evidence and without facts 
to support them, against the courts of the country and the officers of 
the law, which will shock the confidence of the people in the judiciary 
of the country, the very citadels of good government and law enforce- 
ment, and bring them into disrepute. The courts of the coun- 
try are the sanctuaries of the law and the bulwark of the personal, 
civil, and property rights of the people, and no good and patriotic 
citizen will be guilty of conduct which tends to weaken and destroy 
them. 

Mr. President, the prohibition amendment is a part of the Constitu- 
tion, and the statutes to enforce it have been passed and are in full 
force now. Where is the necessity of the activities of the gentlemen 
I have referred to? Can not the President, the Congress, and the 
courts of the United States, duly elected, appointed, and sworn, be 
trusted to execute the laws? Are they less trustworthy and competent 
than those gentlemen, self-constituted lawmakers and enforcement 
officers, unsworn and without the color of authority from the people? 

Mr. President, I recently read an address by a great man whose 
brithday the whole country has recently celebrated, and I was so im- 
pressed with a statement therein concerning obedience to the laws of 
our country that I desire to read it here, It will do every citizen good 
to read it and ponder and follow it: 


“ LINCOLN’S APPEAL FOR LOYALTY TO LAW 


„Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher 
to his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to 
violate in the least particular the laws of the country and never 
to tolerate their violation by others. As the patriots of 76 did 
to the support of the Declaration of Independence, so to the sup- 
port of the Constitution and laws let every American pledge his 
life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of his father 
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and to tear the charter of his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to 
the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, 
in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice.” 

Mr. President, the prohibition amendment is a part of the fundh- 
mental law of our country, and the Volstead law was enacted by the 
Congress for its enforcement. This statute is the law of the land, and 
it must be obeyed so long as it remains unamended and unrepealed. 
The constitutional amendment, as I have said, will, in my opinion, 
never be abrogated. Those who are opposed to it might as well accept 
it and be resigned to the will of the majority of the people. The Vol- 
stead Jaw may be amended to relieve it of some of its drastic pro- 
visions, but I know of no movement in the Congress for that purpose. 
The amendment chiefly agitated is to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of “light wines and beer.” What these terms mean I do not 
know, as they have never been defined by those favoring them. If light 
wines and beer mean intoxicating liquors to be sold for beverage pur- 
poses, legislation for that purpose would be in violation of the Consti- 
tution and should not be passed. If this agitation has anything to do 
with the return of the saloon, the hotbed of moral and political corrup- 
tion, it will fail. I would never support an amendment that would 
provide for these things, nor do I believe that any Congress will favor 
such an amendment to the present laws. I believe the Federal prohi- 
bition laws when relleved of the present hurtful influences surrounding 
their administration will be accepted by the people, and they can and 
must be enforced. We can not tolerate lawlessness of any character. 
The General Assembly of Tennessee some years ago passed laws for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages, and, 
although there was some opposition in the beginning, in a few years 
they were accepted by the people and were reasonably enforced as all 
other penal laws of the State, and the people of Tennessee are a law- 
loving and law-abiding people. I regret to say that this condition has 
been somewhat changed since the Federal prohibition laws were passed 
and under the circumstances attending their administration, but I hope 
that soon again we will have a reign of the law. 

Mr. President, while the Federal Government is having some diffi- 
eulty in enforcing the Volstead law, prohibition is not a failure, as 
claimed by some. Abolishing the saloon and otherwise removing the 
facility for obtaining intoxicating liquors, and the accompanying temp- 
tation to the young men of the country and those addicted to the 
drinking habit, has greatly reduced the consumption of such bever- 
ages and removed widespread dissipation, poverty, distress, and crimi- 
nal conduct immeasurably; and any law which has accomplished this 
for humanity can not be said to be a failure, 

I believe that covering of the prohibition officers and employees under 
the civil service and making every effort to procure the very best men 
to fill those places and execute these laws will contribute much to 
remove the prejudice against them and to their just, reasonable, and 
efficient enforcement; and if I have said anything that will contribute 
to that result, I think I will have done a service to my country. 


CLAIMS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS (S. DOC. NO. 
124) 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to call up a conference report? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. I renew my request that the Senate proceed 
or the consideration of the conference report on House bil 


Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request? 

Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on House bill 5325, 

Mr. ROBINSON. To what does the bill refer? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is the Choctaw and Chickasaw claims 
bill, allowing them to go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the conference report was read 
and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5325) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
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and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to 
the same, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered T. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the language proposed to be inserted by the Senate and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: “Provided, however, That the 
attorney or attorneys employed as herein provided may be 
assisted by the regular tribal attorney or attorneys employed 
under existing law under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, with such additional reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses for said tribal attorneys, to be approved and paid from 
the funds of the respective tribes under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as may be required for the proper 
conduct of such litigation ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. HARBELDÐ, 

CHARLES OURTIS, 

JoHN B. KENDBICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Hoer P. SNYDER, 

FREDERICK W, DALLINGER, 

W. W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES LAW 

Mr. DIAL, I ask unanimous consent to call up the motion I 
submitted to discharge the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry from the further consideration of the bill (S. 3197) to 
amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act to 
enable the buyer of a cotton-futures contract to demand actual 
delivery in fulfillment thereof prior to the close of the delivery 
month. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am unwilling to yield for the 
consideration of such a motion, 

Mr. DIAT. I do not think it will lead to any debate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator merely ask 
unanimous consent to call up the motion? 


Mr, DIAL, I do. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought he was making a 
motion. 


Mr. DIAL. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has no objection to the motion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of Senate bill 8197. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 9429, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9429) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with alkendments. 

ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I want to speak 
very briefly on the matter of the present management of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I fancy that most of the Senators in the 
Chamber have been gravely disturbed by charges that have 
been made, not only on the floor of the Senate but in the news- 
papers, against the present management of the burean which 
has to do with the relief of disabled veterans. I suppose that 
many of the Senators feel that where there is so much smoke 
there must be a lot of fire, and must feel that the affairs which 
we have intrusted to that bureau are being gravely misman- 
aged. If Senators do feel that way, I hope they will give me 
their attention for a very few minutes, 

Mr. President, we had 4,500,000 men, in round numbers, in 
our military forces in the last war. At the close of the war 
Congress had created a temporary makeshift organization for 
veterans’ relief, and it had outlined four different kinds of 
ree relief for which the men might apply if they were 
disabl 

They might apply for money compensation for disabilities re- 
ceived; then they might apply for hospital treatment for dis- 


abilities under which they were suffering; or they might apply 
for vocational training to equip them to go back into civil life 
relieved of those disabilities; or, finally, they might make claim 
on the insurance policies which practically all of them carried 
during the World War. 

Mr. President, there were over a million claims made 
by yeterans who were disabled or who claimed to have 
been disabled; over a million cases were thrown into 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which was, as I have stated, hastily 
gathered together, which had had no previous experience in the 
handling of this work, and which was about as poorly equipped 
for the handling of a task of that magnitude as could well be 
imagined. Thirty-four thousand employees had been gathered 
together to manage the affairs of that bureau, and most of them 
had had no experjence whatever in claims work or in insurance 
work. There were a good many doctors, who, of course, had had 
technical training that helped them, but, with the exception of 
the doctors who were included in those 34,000 employees, there 
was practically nobody in the Veterans’ Bureau who knew any- 
thing about the sort of business which it was going to have to 
conduct. 

The law under which the Veterans’ Bureau was operating was 
similarly defective, It was a makeshift creation of the war 
time. We had originally created what we called a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance to take care of the insurance of ships and 
their cargoes; and into that bureau we threw the task of ad- 
ministering all of the personal insurance of the men who were 
in our military forces. We also piled on them the task of ad- 
ministering the other kinds of veterans’ relief, 

To make matters as bad as possible, at the head of that or- 
ganization was a man who, in my judgment, failed to appreciate 
the gravity of the trust that was reposed upon him, who viewed 
the questions that he had to administer frivolously, it seemed 
to me; who allowed, if he did not participate in, wanton ex- 
travagance, and who seemed to be thinking least of the care of 
the men for whom Congress interided him to think first. That 
was the condition of affairs in the Veterans’ Bureau up until 
the Ist of March of last year. 

General Hines was appointed to be the new director of the 
bureau. He came in to find the machine running at top speed. 
It has been suggested that he ought to have shattered it and 
built it up anew; but if he had done so—— 

Mr. DALE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DALE. In the reference the Senator has made to the man 
p 3 of the Veterans’ Bureau, does he mean Cholmeley- 

ones 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I mean Colonel Forbes, 1 
thought the Senator from Vermont and everybody else knew 
that. There is no reason for withholding the names, for we 
have publicly criticized Mr, Forbes. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question merely for information, Was 
Colonel Forbes in charge of the Veterans“ Bureau from the 
time of its creation? > 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Colonel Forbes was put in 
charge of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, according to my 
recollection, in April, 1921, and he became Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau when the Veterans’ Bureau was created in 
August, 1921. I think I have the dates correctly. 

Now, when General Hines 

Mr. DALE, Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will pardon me, I take no exception to the reference ha 
has made, but I should like to explain the reason why I asked 
him to allow me to interrupt him. I have a very high regard 
for the management of Cholmeley-Jones during the time he 
was director. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not intend to reflect on 
Colonel Cholmeley-Jones. I thought that everybody who heard 
me knew that I was speaking of Colonel Forbes, or I should 
have mentioned him by name. 

When Colonel Hines took charge of the office there was an 
investigation pending in the committee of the Senate which 
had been created by a resolution which was passed in the 
closing days of the last Congress, That committee, which 
consisted of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppm], and myself, was just 
beginning to get to work at the time when Colonel Hines cama 
into office and began to direct the affairs of the bureau, Natu- 
rally, with the thousands of inquiries that we were address- 
ing to him, we did not make his task any easier, because wa 
kept calling on him for reports and special investigations and 
information of all sorts on all subjects, and I know that we 
were a thorn in his side for about a year. 
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One result of our investigation was that we stirred up the 
personnel of the bureau, and it was inevitable that we should 
do so, because we were criticizing many of the principal officers 
of the bureau, and I think that during the time of our bear- 
ings, especially during that time when so much scandalous 
matter was coming out about the administration of the direc- 
tor’s office, the clerks in the Veterans’ Bureau were spending 
as much time reading the newspapers for the reports of those 
hearings as they were in doing their own proper work. ? 

Another bad result our investigation had for the time being 
was that it caused the beneficiaries of the bureau, the soldiers 
who were depending on the bureau for aid, to become very 
much excited. They gained the impression that in some way 
most of them had been defrauded, and it was natural that they 
should, because our committee had to investigate hundreds, 
even thousands, of cases where the bureau had acted unfairly 
toward the disabled men, and the impression spread abroad, 
I think as the result of our work, that the bureau had not 
acted fairly toward any men. That. however, was unfair and 
wrong. 

In She vast majority of the cases the bureau has been fair. 
In most of the cases, I think, they have given the disabled man 
the benefit of the doubt; but there are some cases where they 
have done cruel injustice, and such cases have been mentioned 
here on the floor from time to time. 

Another effect of our investigation was that we stirred up 
the veterans’ organizations to an even greater aggressiveness 
than they had theretofore exhibited, and they saw the principal 
wrong they had to remedy was the bad treatment that their 
men were receiving from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Those troubles were bad enough for General Hines; but he 
had not been in office more than a few months before the 
President who appointed him—President Harding—died, and 
it must have seemed to General Hines as though everything 
he was trying to do disappeared before his eyes because of 
President Harding’s death, the continuing investigation of the 
committee, and the unquiet among his personnel. He had 
30,000 employees, remember, and they were all of them in a 
turmoil over the investigation, and it was no easy task that 
he had during the year 1923 in trying to keep the bureau func- 
tioning. 

aaa new let me present to the Senators, if I may, the situa- 
tion that General Hines had on his hands as to vocational 
training. He found that 644,242 men had applied for voca- 
tional training, and every one of them who did not get it 
thought that he had been harshly treated; but the law which 
we have passed limited yocational training to those men who 
were susceptible of improvement and of rehabilitation. It did 
not authorize the director to give a training allowance and free 
education to every veteran who asked for it; and yet that is 
what the veterans thought, and every one of the 644,000 men 
who did not get it when he asked for it felt that he had been 
eruelly dealt with. 

On the 1st day of last month there were in training in 
Veterans’ Bureau institutions or in other institutions of learn- 
ing 59,352 disabled men still undergoing courses of rehabilita- 
tion to fit them for new occupations. Those men were in more 
than 2,000 different institutions, and their welfare and the suc- 
cess of their rehabilitation is directly charged to the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, General Hines, That is only one 
branch of his work. £ 

He has charge of granting compensation under the act of 1917 
to the men who were disabled as a result of their military 
service, and up to the first day of last month there had been 
presented to him 947,347 claims for compensation, of which 
approximately one-half were allowed and one-half disallowed. 
Of that half, 470,000 men, whose claims for compensation were 
disallowed, it is safe to say that practically every one of them 
thinks that he has been unfairly treated either by the doctors 
who rated him or by the authorities here in the bureau who 
have ratified the rejection of his claim. Yet the bureau in 
rejecting the claim was doing what we required it to do in limit- 
ing compensation to those disabilities which could be shown to 
have resulted from war service. It is not enough, in other 
words, for a man who fought in the war to bob up now with 
some kind of a physical ailment. That does not get him com- 
pensation, and Congress never meant that it should. The causal 
relation between the military service and the disability must be 
shown, and that is where so many of these claims, pitiful as 
they are, fall down, because the man can not show, and no 
doctor can show for him, that it was his military service which 
caused his disability. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 


Mr, REED of Missouri. I do not rise in a controversial 
spirit; but what has the Senator to say about the fact that in 
numerous cases reputable physicians have said that in their 
opinion there was a causal connection, and yet such cases have 
been rejected by the thousand? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All I can say about them is that 
if the preponderance of the evidence showed that the service 
caused the injury, then they ought not to have been rejected; 
and if they were rejected where there was such substantial 
proof of the cause, then they ought to be reopened, and they 
will be reopened at any time on application, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have used the term “thousands of 
cases.” That of course is merely the roughest kind of an esti- 
mate and is based upon the number of cases that have been 
reported to me, and I assume I have had reported to me only 
my natural share. As I understand the rules of the bureau, 
they have almost closed the door to all that vast number of 
eases where there can not be shown with absolute certainty 
direct relation between the condition of the patient and the 
injury, thereby excluding the cases where, in the opinion of the 
physicians, the condition did result from an injury. In other 
words, they seem to apply much the same doctrine that the 
courts apply to proximate and remote damages, and they have 
applied it, I think, with great severity and with great injustice 
in many cases: 

I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I should like 
to direct his attention to that question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator asked 
about that, because that is partly our fault. We made the 
law pretty rigid originally, and we have very much liberalized 
it in the bill which has passed the Senate, and which I hope 
will pass the House next week. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. From my experience I want to commend 
most heartily the administration of this office by General 
Hines. Since he came in I have had action, und I have had 
no complaint to make of it. Prior to that time I did have 
great complaint from every source. 

I think the trouble is not with the director but in these sub- 
districts. That is where my trouble has been—for example, 
in Atlanta. All my claims had to go to Atlanta, to be passed 
upon down there, They were turned down, and then there 
was trouble in getting action on an appeal. Since General 
Hines has been in office, however, he has administered the 
office faithfully, honestly, in my opinion, and very ably, and 
I am glad to say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the original act requiring proof of service origin 
was taken absolutely from the act under which the Civil War 
veterans had to do exactly the same thing in exactly the 
same way, and prove the exact facts. That act may have 
been a little rigid, as the Senator says, but the Civil War 
veterans had followed it from the very first, when they were 
given a pension of $6 a month; and it never has been changed 
up until the present time, I think. 

I was very glad to hear the Senator from North Carolina 
speak of General Hines as he did. I have known General 
Hines all my life. He is a soldier himself. He has heartfelt 
sympathy for the soldiers, and I believe that no human being 
could manage the office better than he; and, I may add, no 
human being can stand at the head of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and escape criticism. It is an absolute impossibility. I have 
not any doubt in my mind that he is doing everything pos- 
sible for the soldiers under the law, and no one would want 
him to violate the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor, since everybody else is making a speech in his time? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. He is not interrupting me. 

Mr. CARAWAY., Personally, I have no disposition to criti- 
cize General Hines. I do not know him. I have thought that 
the first care of the Senate was to see that the men who were 
disabled got decent treatment. I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania—and that is what I wanted to direct his attention 
to—will discuss some of the things that have occurred there. 
There are evidently some people in charge down there who are 
not intelligently discharging their duty. Does the Senator hold 
out any hope that General Hines is going to correct that evil? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do, indeed, and that is what 
I am coming to. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I want to hear. Personally, 
I have never seen General Hines. He may be an elegant gen- 
tleman; but I have a few cases in mind, and I hope the Senator 
will discuss them, that were so outrageous, and I have called 
his personal attention to them and have received no kind of 
redress, that I am frank to say that I am very impatient. I 
called attention to the case of a negro that they let die in the 
street, and it teok a year to find out why they did not give 
him some relief; and then I had a letter absolutely in conflict 
with the fact. I have the correspondence here, and if it be- 
comes necessary I should like to put it in the Recorp, The 
record they finally made up and sent out to me reflected, I will 
not say an intentional falsehood, but a falsehood. I did not 
know the negro, but I have the correspondence. First they 
said his application had been denied, and that it would be neces- 
sary to make a motion to reopen it: As a matter of fact, he 
never had made an application. Where they ever got the idea 
of saying that his application had been denied, when no appli- 
cation had been made, I can not imagine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Probably it had been made in the district 
office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; there was no application anywhere. 
No; it came from here. Then E called attention the other day 
to a case that they held up entirely, and said they were wait- 
ing for The Adjutant General to make a report, when the record 
showed that the man was a sailor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will let me pro- 
ceed in my own feeble way, I was coming to those particular 
cases, because I think the Senator is entitled to an answer, 
and I have asked the bureau to let me have their side of the 
matter. First, however, I hope the Senators will let me pre- 
sent the situation that is confronting the bureau now. I do 
want, within a very few minutes, to answer the Senator's 
question responsively. 

Mr. CARAWAY, That is all right. I want to get the record 
here so that I can read the letters after we have heard the 
Senator's answer, because I think they will be rather interesting. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania... The cases of which the Senator 
is speaking are those, I think, that he mentioned at page 7212 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

i started to tell just the size of the job that is confronting 
the present director. He has had 644,000 applicants for train- 
ing, and 59,000 of them are to-day in training in more than 
2,000 institutions. That is the first item of his business. He 
has had 947,000 claims for compensation, and there are still 
active to-day 234,882 of such claims. 

Mr. President, I can hardly hear myself talk, and I am sure 
no one else can hear me, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, without complaining 
at all of the galleries, about nine-tenths of the confusion in the 
Chamber is being made in the galleries. They are large num- 
bers of people who are being marched in and marched out, and 
all kinds of conversation are going on in the galleries. I do 
not want to complain; people are naturally interested and feel 
like talking; but I am sitting only 15 feet from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I find difficulty in hearing him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the observation of the 
Chair that very little of the disorder is found in the galleries. 
It is all found on the floor of the Chamber itself. It is brought 
about by audible conversation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Chair's observation is too 
limited. I happen to have been observing the galleries, and 
have passed along them this morning, and I say to the Chair 
with all respect that a vast amount of the confusion is in the 
galleries. There is some on the floor, and it ought to be stopped 
everywhere. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ordinarily I would not care, 
because I think I could talk down the galleries; but I have not 
much volce left this morning. 

Those are only two of General Hines’s tasks—that vast num- 
ber of applications for training and the vast number of appli- 
cations for compensation, 

In addition to that, General Hines is the head of one of the 
biggest insurance companies in the world, because the buteau 
has practically $3,000,000,000 of outstanding insurance on which 
most of the policyholders pay premiums each month—a per- 
fectly tremendons task in itself, of which most of us hear yery 
little; and all that has to fonction under him. 

Finally, General Hines is at the head of a great hospital 
system in which he has to-day, or had on the first day of last 
month, 23,914 patients. He has under his charge some 27,000 
employees of all kinds, more than an Army division, and they 
have charge of these four great groups of activities for vet- 
erans’ relief, 


They told us last summer that the mail coming into the 
Washington office amounted to more than 75,000 letters a day. 
Lou can imagine what opportunity there is for oceasional stupid 
replies like the one to the Senator from Arkansas, which spoke 
of an inquiry in the War Department about a disabled seaman. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What I should like to say to the Senator is 
that they have done nothing with it yet. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have the facts here, and per- 
haps I had better give them to the Senator. 

That was the case of Giles L. Matthews, who was an ap- 
prentice seaman in the United States Navy. The Senator from 
Arkansas wrote to find out why his case was not being taken 
care of, and the answer that came back said that they were 
waiting for a report from The Adjutant General’s office. Of 
course The Adjutant General has charge only of Army matters, 
and they would have to wait until eternity before they would 
ever learn from him about the service record of an apprentice 
seaman; and the Senator from Arkansas was very properly 
wrathy at such a reply. At least, if he was not wrathy, I was 
eee when I heard about it. Now, here is the way it came 
about, 

Mr. CARAWAY. What I want to say is that that was aj 
month or six weeks ago, and they haye done nothing yet. I 
Suppose they are still waiting on The Adjutant General, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, This report is dated May 7. 
There are over 5,000 letters of inquiry of that sort coming in 
every day, and it is physically impossible for Colonel Mulhearn 
to see them or do more than sign them. That of itself is some- 
thing of a job. 

The actual inquiry in that man’s case had been sent to the 
Navy Department. It went to the Bureau of Navigation in the 
Navy Department, and that was the proper bureau to make a 
report on that man; but the clerk who prepared the reply to 
the letter of the Senator from Arkansas stupidly wrote that 
they were waiting for an “A. G. O. report,” as he called it, 
which meunt a report on the man’s service record from The 
Adjutant General. That was wholly erroneous. No report had 
been asked of The Adjutant General, As a matter of fact, the 
report was inguired of from the proper office, and the mistake, 
and the only mistake, lay on the part of this clerk in dictating 
the reply to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that that 
looks very much to me like loading off a mistake on some un- 
known person. Nothing as yet has been done in that case. If 
they had done something with it after I again called their atten- 
tion to the fact that he was a sailor and not a soldier there 
would be some excuse for that sort of an alibi being made here 
in the Senate for the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will have to get another re- 
port to find out why something has not been done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That case, while it was rather striking, 
disclosed action no more stupid than that in the Dwight Led- 
better case or the Baker case or the Brown case or the Milton 
Young case; and I have just said that I could find a half dozen 
others where the action was just as stupid as in that, though 
our attention was directed more to the absurdity in that case. 
I can not approve of this action of coming back to the Senate 
and laying the stupidity off on some inefficient, unknown clerk, 
when you can never find anybody who will take any responsi- 
bility for the action. 

In the other case—thé Giles case—Major Smith, I believe he 
calls himself, called me up and told me that he and the director - 
had had a conversation about that case that morning, and that 
they were going at once to set it right; it was so stupid that 
he could not account for those facts having escaped them; yet 
nothing has ever been done with it up to this time, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, with nearly a 
million claims for compensation, and 600,000 claims for training, 
it would be an incredible thing if there were not literally thou- 
sands of stupidities like that. The point I am trying to make 
is that General Hines went into a department that was running 
at top speed, that was overloaded with work, that had made a 
rotten record in the performance of its duty up to that time. 
Of course, he could mot correct all the mistakes at once. What 
I am leading up to is that, considering the circumstances and 
bad conditions he found, considering the trouble we made for 
him with our investigation, Director Hines has done an admi- 
rable piece of work since he went into office in March, 1923. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want the Senator to tell us what he has 
done. I find the same old crowd in power. If he has changed 
any of it, I have never heard of it. There is the same stupidity 
and the same absolutely wanton disregard of the soldiers’ 
rights. I would like to know just what the general has done 
except to raise the salary of everybody who was blocking the 
work of the whole bureau before he came in. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will tell the Senator a few of 
the things the general has done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Do not lay all the mistakes off on some 
unknown clerk. Tell us something the general did. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am about to tell the Senator 
something he did. 

The bureau is practically current, as they call it, in all of its 
work. They dispose of their work promptly and effectively, 
and the average time per case in delay has been very greatly 
reduced. The bureau is functioning better to-day than it was 
functioning when General Hines came in. He has reduced the 
number of employees there by 3,200 persons, and he would have 
reduced it more than that if we had not built a lot of new hos- 
pitals that he had to man. What he has actually done has been 
to reduce the number of administrative employees by 4,742 
persons, and that at a saving in his annual pay roll of $6,500,000. 

Allowing for the additional personnel assigned to the new 
hospitals which we have built, there is still a net reduction of 
8,265 employees in the past year, and I claim that that of itself 
is a great exploit. 

Next, by economies, by the elimination of unworthy cases, he 
has cut down the cost of running the Veterans’ Bureau, so that 
this year it will cost $90,000,000 less than last year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, he has probably cut down 
the cost by cutting off the compensation of men, has he not? I 
have in my hand the statement of a case of a man who has a 
citation for gallantry in action, who was wounded in action, 
and who was getting $80 a month. The affidavits of everybody 
who know him, including that of a gentleman who sits in this 
Chamber—not myself, and not a Member of the Senate, but an 
employee who knows the man—and the affidavits of all the 
doctors show that he is physically unable to make a living. 
Now he is getting $8 or $9 a month. Of course they effect an 
economy on him. 

I have a statement of the case of James T. Brown right here. 
He received a citation and a silver star for bringing in 12 
German prisoners single handed. It took him a year and a 
half to get his case straightened out. He had compensation of 
$50 or $60 a month, I think, but I believe he is now getting $9. 
He is unable to work. There are two cases which are striking 
examples of the economies in cutting down expenses. But some- 
body is starving. If that is the only record the director has 
made, I am curious to know why the Senator is defending him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is possible to take every one 
of the 474,000 claims that have been rejected and, by telling 
something of the circumstances, make out a case of merit. But 
if there is a single one of these statements that is not as 
erroneous as the two the Senator from Arkansas has just out- 
lined, all the Senator has to do is to call the attention of the 
director to those cases and they will be eorrected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have the director’s letter right here in 
my hand. He paid seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars 
that belonged to a minor to some person who had no right to 
receive it. I took the case up individually and personally with 
the director, and I have his letter rigkt in my hand, which I 
will read when the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator men- 
tioned that, though the Senator goes from one case to another, 
and I am afraid I do not follow him as well as I should. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I should not 
interrupt him 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want the Senator to inter- 
rupt me. z 

Mr. CARAWAY. But I get so enthusiastic about these cases. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to the last case about which 
the Senator has spoken, here is the situation: In that case it 
was a matter of insurance, as I recall it. The man had died. 
His will was probated, and there was nothing on the record to 
show that the probated will was irregular, or that it was not his 
will, The bureau paid the money to the person entitled under 
that probated will. Then there was an appeal taken, the action 
of the court was set aside, and some relative who benefited by 
the action on the appeal came in and claimed the whole amount 
of the insurance money, incuding what the bureau had inno- 
cently paid on the faith of the earlier probate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator know that the proba- 
tion of a will is not final until the time has elapsed within 
which an appeal may be taken? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They paid this money without giving the 
minor a chance to appeal. He did appeal. The circuit court 
promptly set aside the probation of the will, and the Supreme 
Court affirmed that action. Everybody who knows anything 


knows that the mere offering of a will for probate and the 
probate court accepting it does not mean that that is a couchi- 
sive judgment, and it is not conclusive until the time shall have 
run within which an appeal may be taken. 

Never waiting, they paid the money to a literally irresponsi- 
ble person, and now a little child is compelled to bear the loss. 
I have the record right here, and I shall be glad to put it in. 
The director says he thinks the action in that case was en- 
tirely proper. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am willing to admit, and I 
suppose the whole Senate will, that the Senator from Arkansas 
is exactly right in his contention that the bureau should not 
have been in such a hurry to pay to the persons entitled under 
this will, but it is an amiable fault, perhaps, on their part, to 
want to pay the beneficiary promptly, and they did it, and that 
is where the trouble came. Let me tell the Senator just what 
the result is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what the result is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. While the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is most effectively finding fault with the bureau for 
paying on a probated will where they did not know there was 
going to be any appeal, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is complaining of the burean—and the Senator will 
find it at page 7213 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—because in 
a case coming up from his State the bureau refused to pay on 
a probated will because they had had notice that an appeal 
was to be taken. There, in almost the same number of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, is the Senator from Arkansas lambast- 
ing the bureau, if Senators will forgive the word, for paying 
on a probated will where they did not expect an appeal, and 
the Senator from Florida with similar force taking the hide 
off them because they would not pay on a probated will where 
they knew there was going to be an appeal. It is pretty hard 
to run a Veterans’ Bureau to satisfy both Arkansas and Florida 
where they differ on precisely the same point at the same 
time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume the Senator wants to be accu- 
rate about it, but in the case mentioned by the Senator from 
Florida the Government itself appealed. No individual appeal 
was made at all, and therefore the Senator is wholly mistaken 
in his facts. In this case there is a little child. The mother 
and father are dead, and the bureau paid the money to a wholly 
irresponsible person, and now insists that this penniless, help- 
less child shall bear the loss occasioned by the mistake of the 
bureau; and that case receives the approval of the director 
himself, because I called it to his attention. I did not want 
the alibi to be made that somebody did this without his 
knowledge. Therefore the Senator is wholly mistaken in both 
of his explanations about these two cases. I know, of course, 
that he has not intentionally made a mistake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
main objection I had was.that the bureau put itself in the 
attitude of conducting a contest, all expenses borne by the Gov- 
ernment, summoning witnesses, employing agents and detectives 
to go out and gather up testimony, hunt up parties and wit- 
nesses, and waging the contest on its own responsibility for 
the benefit of other people, and undeserving people, at that. 

After the case had been tried in court, after the judge had 
charged the jury, and the jury had found the verdict, and the 
judgment had been finally entered, then the bureau continued 
to prosecute the ease to the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals at its own expense, thus relieving all contestants of all 
expense, taking upon itself the burden of overcoming the find- 
ing of the jury and the judgment of the court. 

Mr, CARAWAY. And that was in the interest of a worth- 
less negro who had abandoned his wife 20 years ago. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Abandoned his children, including this 
soldier, who has a small child, and he had not been heard of 
again until he appeared to get the Government to make the 
contract for him over the insurance left by the boy he had 
deserted in his infancy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A grown man; and this case to which I 
eglied attention is that of a helpless baby, the orphan of a 
soldier, where they so hastily paid the money out. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
the case in Florida, as I understand it, was a claim by an 
aunt of the half blood under a letter, which she said was a 
will, to the exclusion of the father, the sister, and four brothers 
of the full blood of the soldier. I think the Government may 
have been overzealous in carrying on its appeal, but it must 
have been right, because the appeal was finally successful. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In this respect, that the circuit court of 
appeals held that in the application for probating this letter 
as a will, notice had not been given to these people who after- 
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wards turned up as father and brothers and sister, and so 
forth. 

I happen to know personally about this case, though I do 
not care to go into it at length. I know this old woman, who 
nursed my children. She is a most worthy woman, so honest 
and so trustworthy that when I came to Washington, leaving my 
residence with all the furniture, silverware, library, and every- 
thing else in it, I turned the key of my house over to this old 
colored women, and she was in possession of the place for four 

ears, 

5 She could have taken everything out of the house if she 
had wanted to and charged it up to robbery or what-not. She 
was faithful to her trust as I.knew she would be. When I 
went back there was not a pin missing. It is a vile slander 
to intimate that she is capable of dishonesty or fraud. That 
is the character of woman who stood in loco parentis to this 
boy who enlisted in the Army and who died, and wished her 
to have the insurance benefit. Before he died he wrote the 
letter to her in which he said he wanted everything that he 
might leave to go to her and her daughter, calling the daughter 
his sister, I saw that letter, and I know that there was 
nothing wrong, no fraud, no error, no mistake, no anything 
about it but absolute justice and right and truth. I know 
that to be the fact. 

Consequently when the Government officials undertake the 
burden of trying to show that the will was a forgery or a 
fraud and employ agents and for months and months con- 
test the case, sending special counsel from Washington to 
Jacksonville to try it, after losing it, as they should, appeal- 
ing it, I say they are assuming a good deal of responsibility. 
The boy’s father had not been heard of for 20 years. The boy 
was abandoned when he was a child and had been cared for 
and reared by this old woman who took the place of his 
mother. He treated her as his mother and she treated him 
as her son. He grew up in the family. He was not married, 
and when he made his application for insurance he could not 
specify beneficiaries, so his insurance went to his estate, and 
he wrote this letter when he was dying of pneumonia, express- 
ing a desire that the insurance should go to this woman who 
had been his mother and reared him and in whose family 
he had lived all those years, and her daughter whom he re- 
garded as his sister. The Government undertakes to show 
that there was fraud and takes the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the fight in behalf of the sister or brother who turns up 
and about whom nobody knew anything, and an alleged father 
no one had heard of for over 20 years. Nobody knows now 
whether he is the father or not, but the Government repre- 
sents their alleged interests in the contest. 

When the will was probated the suit was brought in the 
United States court, the judge charged the jury and the jury 
found for these claimants. Then the bureau persisted and 
determined to take the case to the circuit court of appeals 
and there, after months and months of time, imposing ex- 
penses, attorneys’ fees, and loss upon the plaintiff who had 
been adjudged entitled to the benefits of the insurance; it 
reversed the case on some technical matter in connection with 
the giving of notice with respect to the application to probate 
the will. Of course, they will proceed now to give the notice. 
They never knew there was anybody to give notice to, but 
they will give any sort of notice that may be required and 
will proceed to probate the will as well, and eventually the 
case will be decided again just as it was decided before. 

There was a decision by a court of full and competent 
jurisdiction and that seems to me as far as the Government 
ought to go in a matter of that kind. Certainly that would 
have protected the Government. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I can not undertake 
and would not pretend to think that the action of the bureau 
in every case has been along lines of best judgment or that in 
every case justice had been done. It would be absurd for me 
to claim that. All I claim is that there has been a very marked 
improvement in the bureau under General Hines. 

Now, I want to turn to a statement made by the Senator from 
‘Neyada in his remarks on Thursday which I can hardly believe 
to have been reported correctly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator gets away 
from the other matter I wish he would express an opinion. Does 
he think the bureau ought to pay this soldier’s child down in 
Arkansas or let it bear the loss? I refer to the Giles case. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand they have already 
paid the child. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When did they do that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe they did it a few days 
after the Senator called their attention to it. 


Mr. CARAWAY. They were very thoughtful not to tell me 
about it. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not know it until yesterday, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I feel very much interested to know they 
paid it, because they did not inform me of that fact. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suppose I get 25 cases of this 
kind in my office every day. It is impossible for me to do any 
other work if I try to look into each of the cases that come to 
my office asking help. I know that my office is only typical of 
the offices of all the other Senators. We ourselves can not give 
attention to the particular cases, and obviously we can not ex- 
pect General Hines himself to give personal attention to each 
one of the million cases that have come into the bureau. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him, I will not do so again. The thing that is so astounding is 
that here is the general’s letter saying it was entirely the proper 
thing not to pay the minor, but to pay it as they had. I have 
his four-page letter defending that course. If he ever changed 
his mind about it, he neglected to say anything to me about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know the details of it, 
but I was told that it had been paid. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I shall feel very much interested to know 
about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to turn to a statement 
on page 9838 of the Recorp, where the Senator from Nevada 
on Thursday stated: 


In the division of rehabilitation as at present conducted there 
is a wholesale waste of public funds, and this with the full knowledge 
and approval of the director. 


Then the Senator illustrated that or proved it by referring 
to a contract between the Veterans’ Bureau and the New 
York Institute of Photography and the Lexington Vuleanizing 
School, or adduced those two cases as proof of his assertion 
that General Hines knows and approves of waste in the bu- 
reau. I beg the Senate to listen to me for a couple of 
minutes unti) I tell them what the facts are about those two 
cases. 

Neither of those contracts was made by General Hines. 
Both of them were made long before he came into the office, 
The Senator from Nevada points to those two contracts as 
evidence of General Hines’s knowledge and approval of waste, 
and yet I say that both of those contracts—and they are 
only two out of 2,000 similar contracts, because there are 
2,000 pending contracts of that kind—were made before Gen- 
eral Hines came into office, both of them have been under 
suspicion by General Hines, both of them have been investi- 
gated, and one of them, the Lexington Vulcanizing School, is 
a case that General Hines thought was so fraudulent that 
he sent it to the Department of Justice for prosecution. The 
papers were recalled from the Department of Justice at the 
request of the Senator from Nevada in his letter of April 
4, 1924, asking that the papers in the Empire Linotype School 
and the Lexington Vulcanizing School cases be returned. He 
requested— 


that proper steps may be taken te secure the papers in these cases 
from the Department of Justice and the general counsel of the 
bureau for my immediate use. 


Although he knew that the case was started by Forbes, 
found fraudulent by Hines, and had been put in the Depart- 
ment of Justice by Hines for further prosecution, he cites 
that as an instance of Hines's knowledge and approval of waste 
and graft. I submit the Senator was not fair to General 
Hines when he did that. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has just said I should like to state that 
from information I have received these two matters were 
called to General Hines's attention about a year ago and when 
the agitation was started a few weeks ago action was taken. 
I understand, further, in the case of one of these schools, 
that permission has been granted to continue these operations 
for some months to come. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The other one, the New York 
Institute of Photography, was another contract made by 
Forbes, suspected by Hines, investigated by Hines's inspection 
division last year, and the inspection division on December 7, 
1923, recommended that the contract, which expired in June 
of this year, should not be renewed, and it has not been re- 
newed. All payments have been held up by the director pend- 
ing further investigation of what that school did under its old 
contract. 


I thought the Senator knew it, 
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That is the kind of thing that is brought out and charged 
against General Hines in proof of the general accusations that 
he is not running the bureau properly, but when we run down 
the separate charges they all blow up like that one. I feel 
that it is only justice to General Hines for me to stand here 
and say publicly that the charges that have been made against 
him disappear like the snow in the sunshine when they are 
once looked into. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator just to say 
that I have no idea of making any further reference to the 
case mentioned this morning, but it was brought up and I felt 
like saying what I did. I want to say now that so far as I 
know General Hines had nothing to do with it. I think all 
that program was marked out and was under way at least 
before General Hines ever came into the service. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator for mak- 
ing that statement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not claim that General Hines is re- 
sponsible for what has been going on there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know that General Hines was 
ready to give up his own leisure to work on particular cases, 
to give up his Sundays to make inspections of hospitals, to 
work nights on the task, and I do not know a Government 
official who is more devoted in carrying out the great work that 
is intrusted to him than is General Hines. I beg for tolerance 
for him, because it is perfectly obvious that no man at the 
head of a vast business like that can get decent results if his 
employees are going to spend a large part of their time read- 
ing condemnations made on the floor of the Senate and printed 
in the daily papers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 1 
wonder if the Senator thinks we will get good results by 
apologizing for what a man does that is wrong instead of ask- 
ing him to correct the wrongs? k 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not mean to apologize 
for what is done that is wrong. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I got that impression from the Senator 
when he said we ought to let the bureau go ahead with its 
injustice and excuse it because calling attention to it interferes 
with the general in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not a bit. I am glad to make 
ft clear that if the Senator knows of a single case or any 
general policy that is wrong I hope he will call it emphatically 
to General Hines’s attention, but the way to do it is not to 
get up in the Senate and make speeches about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Every case I have referred to I have first 
taken up with the general in person—the Milton Young case, 
the Gilles case, and the Brown case—and waited until he should 
himself approve the wrong before I even mentioned it on the 
floor of the Senate. I wrote him and gave him every chance. I 
called attention to the Gilles case three different times and 
got three different letters after I asked him to look into it. 
I said to him, “I think you can not approve of these things 
if you know about them,” and yet he did. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator might just as well 
take any other great department of the Government and pick 
out particular cases. Of course, there will be hundreds of 
them where we do not agree with the department in what it 
does, but we will have to expect that. I have sent dozens of 
cases—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we have to expect wrongs, of course we 
will never get them righted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think they are wrongs. 
They are disagreements. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why did they pay the Gilles child after 
I mentioned it on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The minute the Senator called 
attention to something that was wrong they corrected it. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But I had done that over and over again 
without getting any result. The whole record was made up a 
month or six weeks or two months before and presented to 
them, and they would not correct it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have sent dozens of cases to 

the Veterans’ Bureau which they have rejected. They did not 
agree with me. I thought they were deserving cases. I thought 
and still think that in many of those they were wrong. I have 
thought that about courts which decided against my client when 
I was practicing law, but it does not do any good to get up on 
the housetep and denounce the whole judicial system. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I evidently did good by denouncing them 
in this case. They would not pay the claim as long as I under- 
took merely to discuss it with them. Just calling their attention 
to it personally and not publicly, they would not pay it. That 
is a confession, it strikes me, that publicity was the only way 
to get the director to change his viewpoint, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are all working to the same 
end. We want the Veterans’ Bureau to function properly and 
efficiently and fairly. What I wish to submit for the thought of 
the Senate, however, is, first, that there has been a great im- 
provement; and, next, that the way to secure further improve- 
ment is not to keep that bureau in hot water all the time by 
public denunciation here to which the bureau is powerless to 
reply. Except for my poor words to-day, there has been prac- 
tically no reply for months, while criticisms of particular cases 
have been made publicly against the bureau. It will not be 
possible for us to get the right kind of men to continue to work 
in that bureau if their service is to be made the target of attacks 
in the Senate day after day. 

For the sake of the Veterans’ Bureau, for the sake of the men 
themselves, who are the beneficiaries of the work of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, I wish to plead that Hines be given a chance. 
In what I say I am not alone. The veterans’ organizations feel 
the same way; the American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and, with the exception of one outbreak before our 
committee, I think I can say that the disabled American yet- 
erans feel the same way. ‘They all believe in Hines, and believe 
he is doing his level best. I know I am speaking the sentiments 
of the American Legion and of the other veterans’ organiza- 
tions when I say that the thing to do is to give him a chance. 
He has already made important changes in the chief adminis- 
trative offices immediately under him. For us to get up here in 
the Senate and demand that he “fire” every assistant director 
is a preposterous thing. He would stall all the machinery of 
the Veterans’ Bureau if he were to do any such thing as that; 
and the sufferers would not be so much the men who were 
discharged as they would be the former soldiers, for whose re- 
lief we are all eager to work together. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I had hoped that instead 
of coming here and lecturing us, who were doing what we 
could to see that the wounded and disabled soldiers might 
have decent treatment, the Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
is the spokesman for the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
would have some suggestion of possible relief. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Had the Senator concluded his remarks? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; but I shall be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was not desirous of asking the Senator 
any questions; but I thought perhaps I was interrupting him. 

I have never indulged in criticism of the Veterans’ Bureau 
so long as I had felt there was a possibility of getting relief. 
I have confined my efforts solely to presenting the case to the 
director of the bureau. 

I will take the Milt Young case. I thought—and I think 
yet—that something ought to have been done with reference 
to that case, The bureau sets out its side of it and the corre- 
spondence presents the other. Milt Young was a disabled 
negro soldier; he had no application pending for contributions 
from the Government’s bounty, but when he was stricken with 
a fatal malady the doctor took him to a hospital at Memphis 
and tried to haye him admitted. The hospital authorities re- 
fused to admit him, and wanted him to take up the question 
of his disability so that he could be regularly admitted. His 
was an emergency case. He did wire, I think, to the bureau, 
and it replied his application had been denied. This when 
he had made none. He died. Then for a year I could not 
get an intelligent reply from the bureau in reference to the 
case. I was shifted from one official to the other. Finally 
the director, with all the facts before him, if he cared to read 
the correspondence—for I sent it to him and marked it“ per- 
sonal” and have his letter signed in person—approved of the 
action which had been taken. I complained about that in 
the Senate. I still complain. 

Take the Gilles case, which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
apologized for a minute ago, When the soldier died he left 
a little child. Its mother died and the bureau gave his pay 
to a relative, who was financially irresponsible. Then when 
the bureau found out that the court had decreed otherwise 
it insisted the child must bear the loss, although it was 
just a few years old and had neither mother nor father and 
had nobody on whom it could depend. A stranger had to take 
up this case and fight it through the courts. 

‘I called that to the attention of the director, and he approved 
what was done. I again called it to his attention, and said, “I 
am certain the director does not intend to approve that when 
he knows all the facts.” He then wrote me a four-page letter 
and ‘approved it. What was I to do with reference to that? 
The man who committed that unpardonable offense—and it 
seems to me to be so—was started in the bureau in 1920 at a 
salary of $4,000; in 1921 he got $4,500, in 1922 he got $5,000, 
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in 1923 he got another raise to $5,500; in 1923 he got still 
another raise to $5,600. Since he committed this blunder 
le has received two other increases and now gets $7,500 a 
year. Of course, it would be somewhat difficult for me to say 
that his conduct was disapproved when every time he made a 
mistuke his salary was raised. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to the Milton Young case, I 
find a memorandum which I have before me—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I myself have one. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas said he was a colored soldier, who was allowed to die 
on the street. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the doctor, from his own means, 
liad him placed in a charity ward in a hospital. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator under- 
stand that the law does not permit the Veterans’ Bureau to take 
men who are suffering from disabilities that are not connected 
with service? Under the law as Congress passed it, the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau hospital has no right to admit a soldier under such 
circumstances, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, it is interesting to hear the 
Senator from Pennsylvania say that, but that was not the 
reason the Veterans’ Bureau gave to me. I have the director's 
letter here, and I shall be glad to put it in the Recorp, stating 
that if it had been known he was in as bad shape as he was it 
would have taken care of him, but inasmuch as it did not 
think he was very sick it let him go. That was the excuse, but 
now the Senator has a new idea which was never advanced in 
the correspondence. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not anything new; I as- 
sumed that everybody knew it; but in the law we have recently 
passed we have allowed hospitalization to all such veterans. 
But, Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas yield to a 
question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course; I shall be delighted to do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that this man 
Young went to a private hospital to be operated on for hemor- 
rhoids and died there of pneumonia, and that there was no 
possible connection between his service and his illness. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That just happens not to be the fact. I 
know the Senator from Pennsylvania thinks he is dealing with 
the facts, but those do not happen to be the facts in the case 
at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I asked it as a question, and 
I was told by the bureau that such was the fact. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bureau is telling the Senator some- 
thing entirely different from what it told me, but what is the 
use of wrangling about it? I am perfectly willing that the 
Senator shall apologize for the bureau at any time. 

I will refer again to the case that was mentioned a moment 
ago, in which the bureau said it was waiting for The Adjutant 
General's report. The Senator says that that was the work of 
an irresponsible, ignorant clerk. The case of Gilles was not 
the fault of an ignorant clerk. Mulhearn was the man who 
wrote me the letters, and a man named Smith called me up to 
tulk to me about it, and said he was the head of the legal 
department. There is the Baker case, where the bureau is 
refusing to pay Mrs. Baker and her children, although every 
penny the Government claimed that Baker owed on his insur- 
ance was paid before he died; there is another case where 
it is holding up an insurance policy because, after auditing 
the account. it says 7 cents is owing to the Government, and 
the bureau wants to beat the heirs out of $5,000 because of 
that. 

Of course, such economies as that may meet the entire ap- 
proval of the director of the bureau and his apologist, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I had an idea that I would burden 
the Kecorp with some other matters, but I will not do so. A 
large number of such cases have come to me, and I do not 
know that more have come to me than to other Senators. Take 
the Whittington case; that illustrates one of the economies the 
bureau effected. Whittington was cited for bravery in action. 
He was helpless and was receiving $80 a month for total dis- 
ability, but his allowance was reduced to $8 a month. 

Another man, with a silver star, is to-day cooking in a board- 
ing car on a railroad because he is so crippled physically that 
he ean not do the work men ordinarily do. He was a strong, 
healthy man when he went to France; on one occasion he 
brought in unassisted 12 German prisoners; he was decorated, 
as I have said, with a silver star. He is now cooking in a 
camp because he is physically disabled to do the work a man 


prefers to do, and his compensation has been reduced from $80 
to $8 a month. Yet these are the economies which they are 


‘practicing in the bureau, but when it comes to raising the 


salaries of employees of the bureau, what has been done? 
Take Mulhearn, for instance, who in 1920 got $4,000, and who 
gets $7,500 now. There is no economy there. Take another 
employee who went in in 1923 at $6,000, and on January 16, 
1924, got a raise to $6,600, and on February 1, 1924, just 14 
days later, was increased to $7,200. Take another man who 
was appointed at $3,000 in 1919; raised in 1920; raised in 1920 
again; raised on February 16, 1921, to $4,000; and on October 
1, 1921, to $4,500; on June 1, 1922, to $6,000; and on January 
1, 1924, to $7,500. That is the economy that is practiced in the 
administration of the bureau—a constant increase month after 
month of salaries until six and seven thousand dollars are paid. 
However, when it deals with a disabled soldier who shed his 
blood on the fields of France, his compensation is cut from $80 
to $8 a month, and he is compelled to become a cook because 
he is physically unable to do anything. That sort of economy 
I can not indorse. 
Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator concluded? 
aa Spee ea Yes; 4 have coneluded. z 
r. . r. President, will the Senator from Wyomi 

yield to me for a moment? Spree 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, referring again to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Pennsylvania with regard 
to the New York cases, I secured those cases on request I 
made to the director from, as I understand, the files of the 
legal division of the Veterans’ Bureau, and I received no 
papers from the Department of Justice. 

The statements that I made in my remarks on Thursday 
I believe to be correct. I refer anybody to those state- 
ments, and I stand here to reiterate them. My whole 
concern and that of the Senator from Pennsylvania is to im- 
prove the condition of the disabled men. I may have some- 
thing to say later on this subject, but I want to keep the dis- 
cussion of this question on a high plane, as it has been kept 
and debate questions that should be debated that relate to the 
disabled ex-service men that are of interest to the whole 
American people, 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the Senate resume the considera- 


tion of the appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that it be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “office of the Vice President,” on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 8, to insert “assistant clerk, 
$2,080"; and at the end- of the same line to strike out 
“assistant clerk, $2,080,” so as to read: 


Salaries: Secretary to the Vice President, $4,200; assistant clerk, 
$2,080; clerk, $1,940; messenger, $1,310; in all, $9,530. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ office of 
secretary, document room,” on page 3, line 4, before the 
word “two,” to insert “second assistant, in lieu of employee 
heretofore paid under Senate Resolution No. 90, $2,100,” and 
at the end of line 5 to strike out “$11,440” and to insert 
“ $13,540,” so as to read: 


Salaries: Superintendent, $3,500; first assistant, $2,880; second 
assistant, in lieu of employee heretofore paid under Senate Resolution 
No. 90, $2,100; two clerks, at $1,770 each; skilled laborer, $1,520; in 
all $13,540. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Committee 
employees,” on page 5, line 20, after the words “assistant 
clerk,” to strike out 51,080“ and to insert “2,040,” so as to 
fix the compensation of the assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds at $2,040. 

The amendment was agreed te. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of line 7, 
to increase the total appropriation for committee employees 
of the Senate from “ $367,970" to “ $368,170.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Office of 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper,” on page 7, line 3, 
before the word “stenographer,” to strike out “storekeeper, 
$2,740” and to insert “Deputy Sergeant at Arms and Store- 
keeper, $3,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, at the end of line 19, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Office of Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper from “ $195,695.30" to “ $196,555.30." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the bill whether it is the 
desire to consider the committee amendments first? 

Mr. WARREN. It is, 

Mr. ASHURST. I have an amendment, but as it is to the 
text of the bill I shall have to wait and present it later. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. — 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhend Folding room,” on page 8, line 2, 
after the word “ Superintendent,” to strike out “$1,940” and 
to insert “$2,400,” and at the end of line 4, to strike out 
“ $24,280 ” and to insert $24,740,” so as to read: 


Salaries: Superintendent, $2,400; foreman, $1,940; assistant, 
$1,730; clerk, $1,520; folders—seven at $1,310 each, seven at $1,140 
each; in all, $24,740. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate,” on page 8, line 15, to increase the 
appropriation for driving, maintenance, and operation of an 
automobile for the Vice President from “ $3,000” to “ $3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, at the end of line 3, to 
increase the appropriation for miscellaneous items, exclusive 
of labor, from “ $100,000” to “ $125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 s 

The next amendment was, on page 9, at the end of line 9, 
to strike out “$100,000” and to insert “ $200,000," so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
including compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rate 
as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, at the end of line 18, 
to strike out “$30,000” and to insert “$35,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office Build- 
ing, including personal and other services, to be expended from the 
contingent fund of the Senate under the supervision of the Committee 
on Rules, United States Senate, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, under the subhead 
“ Office of doorkeeper,” in line 19, after the word “ session,” 
to insert “including,” so as to read: 


Forty-one pages, during the session, including 10 pages for duty 
at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at $3.30 per day each, 
$16,371.30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have here an amendment 
that the House has asked me to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 18 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 25 and 26, and on page 19 it is proposed to strike out lines 
1 to 3, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


For furniture and repair of furniture for the House Office Building, 
including floor coverings and bookcases, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. * 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Joint Committee on Printing,” on 
page 20, line 23, after the figures “$2,490,” to strike out 
“stenographer, $1,740.” and to insert “assistant clerk and 
stenographer, $2,100,” and on page 21, line 1, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$9,830” and to insert 510,190,“ so as 
to read: 


For clerk, $4,000; inspector, under section 20 of the act approved 
January 12, 1895, $2,490; assistant clerk and stenographer, $2,100; 
for expenses of compiling, preparing. and indexing the Congressional 
Directory, $1,600; in all, $10,190, one half to be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the other half to be disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 4, to strike out 
legislative drafting service and to insert office of legislative 
counsel,” so as to make the heading read: 


Office of legislative counsel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 6, after the words 
“of the,” to strike out “legislative drafting service” and to 
insert “ office of legislative counsel,” and at the beginning of line 
9 y insert “as amended by the revenue act of 1924,” so as to 
read; 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the office of legislative 
counsel, as authorized by section 1303 of the revenue act of 1918 as 
amended by the revenue act of 1924, $40,000, one-half of such amount 
to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and one-half by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds,” on page 23, at the end of line 15, to strike 
out “ $72,368 ” and to insert “$81,368,” so as to read: 


Senate Office Buiiding: For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, and for all necessary personal and other services for the 
care and operation of the Senate Office Building, under the direction 
and supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules, 881,368. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Printing and 
binding,” on page 29, at the end of line 13, to increase the appro- 
priation for printing and binding for the Library of Congress, 
including the copyright office and the publication of the Cata- 
logue of Title Entries of the Copyright Office, binding, rebind- 
ing, and repair of library books, and for the Library Building, 
from “ $225,000". to “ $250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, on page 36, line 24, 
after the word “maintenance,” to strike out “storage,” so as 
to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. No part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the purpose of purchasing by or through the stationery reoms articles 
other than stationery and office supplies essential to and necessary for 
the conduct of public business; nor shall any part of such funds be 
expemdied for the maintenance or care of private vehicles. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendments 
have been disposed of. The bill is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 32, line 7, after the semicolon, 
it is proposed to insert: 


for expenses authorized in writing by the Joint Committee on Printing 
for the inspection of printing and binding equipment, material, and 
supplies and Government printing plants in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere (not exceeding $1,000). 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this amendment requires no 
addition to the sum appropriated under the general items con- 
tained in that paragraph. It simply provides that not exceeding 
$1,000 of the sum of money may be used for the expenses of 
agents of the Joint Committee on Printing in going to navy 
yards, cantonments, and various places to inspect the printing 
material which is there and which under the law may be trans- 
ferred to and made use of at the Government Printing Office or 
in some other branch printing office, as provided by statute. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer a second amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK., On page 36, after line 18, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The Public Printer is hereby authorized to close Jackson Alley in 
Square 624, between G and H Streets, NW., in the District of Columbia, 
to the extent that sald alley is abutted on both sides by the property 
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of the Government Printing Office, and upon the closing thereof the 
land so embraced shall be transferred to the Public Printer for the use 
of the Government Printing Office. 


Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, in explanation of this amend- 
ment I will say that this also involves no expenditure of money. 
As is well known, the Government Printing Office, and the old 
Printing Office, which is used as a storage building for sup- 
plies and material 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Has the amendment been considered by 
any standing committee of the Senate? 

Mr. MOSES. It has not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think that the ques- 
tion of closing a street or an alley should be submitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia or some other com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this amendment comes to me 
from the Printing Committee of the House, which, for some 
reason or other, did not offer it in the House. I will state the 
conditions as to the property ownership there, 

The two buildings—the Government Printing Office and the 
old Printing Office—cover the whole length of this portion of 
the alley which it is desired to close, and there are two cross 
alleys which fully serye the purposes of all the surrounding 
property in that square. It so happens that in bringing mate- 
rial from the storage warehouse into the Government Printing 
Office, the Printing Office practically fills up this portion of the 
alley all day long; and they want to make some better arrange- 
ment, so that they can have a freer access, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall not make any point 
of order against the amendment, and under the statement the 
Senator has made it appears to be a proper amendment, 

Mr. MOSES. I am quite sure it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I offer and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 7, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the figures “$1,770,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “ $2,100.” 

On page 7, line 6, it is proposed to strike out the figures 
“ $1,520" where they first appear in said line, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “$2,100.” 

On page 7, line 6, it is proposed to strike out the figures 
“$1,890,” and to insert in lieu thereof the figures “$1,800.” 

So that, if amended, it will read: A 

Upholsterer and locksmith, $2,100; cabinetmaker, $2,100; three 
carpenters, at $1,800 each, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Senators will refer to the 
bill and see that on page 7, line 5, the man who is the uphol- 
sterer and locksmith receives now a salary of $1,770 per an- 
num, the cabinetmaker receives $1,520, while the three car- 
penters receive $1,390 each. My amendment proposes to in- 
crease the on along the lines and to the amounts 
stated in the amendment. 

I need not repeat what I said the other day. These men are 
trained, high-grade workmen. They work at all hours. They 
prepare these seats. They do the upholstering. They could 
go into the market and receive $10 per day. They are trained, 
skillful men. One is an upholsterer and locksmith. He now 
receives $1,770 per annum. The cabinetmaker is receiving 
$1,520. The three carpenters each ‘receive $1,890. I am pro- 
posing that they be granted an increase. I ‘respectfully chal- 
lenge any contradiction of my statement that they could leave 
the Senate and get their $10 per day and not work as much as 
they do now. 

It seems to me that at this time, when the cost of living is 
so high, we are inereasing everybody's wages but the carpen- 
ters. The amendment means that the carpenters will receive 
$150 a month. It means that the cabinetmaker and the up- 
holsterer and the locksmith will receive 8175 a month under 
my amendment; and I hope the distinguished chairman of the 
committee will see his way clear to accept it and let it go to 
conference. The chairman of the committee knows these men 
probably as well as I do, and I think he will vouch for the 
excellent character of their work. : 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I can vouch for the work 
of these men, and I want to say to the Senator that that matter 
will receive attention at some time; but I do not think we 


ought to put the amendment on this bill, because these are all 
classification rates, which have to be gone over with more time 
and more care. We have done nothing of the kind in the bill 
so far, and the bill is now finished as far as committee amend- 
ments are concerned. 

I hope the Senator will not ask me to consent to the amend- 
ment. In fact, I can not consent to it. I agree perfectly that 
these men are in every way good, and, as the Senator says, 
they could get more by the day; so could many of us; but, of 
course, these are steady jobs, and they have had them a good 
while. We have raised their compensation considerably, and 
my judgment is that in due course they will receive more. I 
explained the situation to them a few days ago when they 
came to us; but the bill had already been considered so I ask 
that the Senator will not press the amendment now. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I very much hope this in- 
crease will be granted at this time. There has been more or 
less rearranging of the salaries of employees connected with 
the Capitol, and I dislike very much not to see the carpenters 
eet sone 8 at this time. 

hope it will not complicate matters to have the amend 
adopted, and let it be considered by the conference . 
I am heartily in favor of the amendment, and would like to see 
prompt action upon it. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope it will not be agreed to. 

on 0 3 amendment was rejected. 

r. Mc . Is the bill now open to ame ? 

50 WARREN. It is. pe stipes 

Ir. McCORMICK. On page 6, lines 22 and following the 
words “ Assistant Doorkeeper,” I move to prt out 254.200 
and to insert “ $5,000.” 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will not undertake now 
to have that kind of an amendment put on the pending bill. 
The bill has been built in accordance with the classification we 
have adopted, and if it were opened up to this kind of an 
amendment, every Senator who has ‘some one whose salary he 
wants increased will propose an amendment along that line. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, I have two amendments in mind, to make the salaries 
of the Assistant Doorkeeper and the Acting Assistant Door- 
keeper $5,000, and of the two floor assistants $4,000. Senators 
very well know the responsibility which those four officers of 
the Senate bear. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
a question? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There must be some proportion maintained 
with respect to the salaries of the Senate employees. The 
cleiks at the Secretary's desk are in attendance in the Senate 
all the time. The journal clerk of the Senate, for instance, 
receives only $3,600, and this bill does not increase his salary. 
A slight increase was made last year. 

In no sense depreciating the value of the services performed 
by the Assistant Doorkeeper and the Acting Assistant Deor- 
keeper, in view of the salaries paid to the journal clerk and 
to the reading clerk as compared with the salaries which the 
Assistant Doorkeeper and the Acting Assistant Doorkeeper are 
now receiving, I suggest to the Senator from Illinois that 
there already exists a disproportion, and if increases are to be 
made, increases in the salaries of these clerks should first be 
agreed to. 

I have been told that it will not be practicable in this bill 
to enter upon a policy of general increases, and the Senate 
seems to have taken that view ef the matter. I have refrained 
from presenting matters which I think the evidence justifies if 
we are to enter upon the policy af in the salaries of 
Senate employees generally. I do not wish to put myself in the 
attitude of objecting to the increases the Senator proposes. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. Certainly, if the Senators who have 
given this matter such study as the Senator from Arkansas 
appears to have given it insists upon the view that the amend- 
ment which I have offered is not In consonance with the whole 
bill, and that it will bring forward other amendments to redress 
the balance, as it were, I shall not press my amendment, 

Mr. ROBINSON, I do not ask the Senator not to press his 
amendment. I am submitting a ‘statement of facts, which I 
think the Senator himself will find beyond a question to be 
accurate. Of course, the Senator is at liberty to pursue what- 
ever course he desires in regard to the matter, but I do think 
that in proposing increases af salaries of Senate employees 
Senators shoul lock into the merits of the proposals anil have 
due consideration for the salaries which they are proposing to 
increase as compared with other salaries, 
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The journal clerk of the Senate, who receives 83.600 a 
year, performs more work and is at his desk oftener and is a 
more valuable clerk than perhaps any other employee of the 
Senate, and I see Senators about me nodding all the while I 
make the statement. 

If the Senator thinks that it is wise to open up this question 
of increases in salaries generally and pay the Assistant Door- 
keeper and the Acting Assistant Doorkeeper $5,000, it will make 
necessary a revision of the salaries of all the Senate employees, 
and my information is that the employees involved have not 
requested it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. McCORMICK, I will not press it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the Senator’s amendment? 
was out of the Chamber when he offered it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I had proposed, on page 6, lines 22 and 
23, to increase the salaries of the Assistant Doorkeepers and 
their assistants, but in the light of the objections raised I shall 
not press the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator for withdrawing the 
amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

TUITION OF INDIAN CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disugreeing to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4835) to pay tuition of Indian children in publie schools, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Harrecp, Mr. Curris, and Mr. KENDRICK conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


POTEAU RIVER DAM 


Mr. HARRELD. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 601) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam across the Poteau River, was passed day before 
yesterday. I do not care to press the motion at this time, but 
I must make it within two days. I therefore enter the motion 
and give notice that I shall ask for action upon it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider will 
be entered. > 

Mr. HARRELD, As the bill has been sent to the House, 
T move that the House be requested to return the bill to the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SOUTH-BRANCH OF CHICAGO RIVER 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate bill 3188, Order of 
Business 719. If it leads to any debate, of course I will not 
ask for any further consideration of it. 

I will describe the measure briefly as a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of War to close a bend or branch of the 
Chicago River when the city has canalized a short cut straight- 
ening the river. It is a measure which the Secretary of 
War himself has approved, and which is unanimously sup- 
ported by the representatives of the city government and of 
the city in the Congress, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read, Mr, President. 

The reading clerk read the bill (S. 8188) for the abandon- 
ment of a portion of the present channel of the south branch 
of the Chicago River, as follows: 


Whereas the city of Chicago has requested a permit of the Secretary 
of War to straighten the south branch of the Chicago River between 
West Polk Street and West Nineteenth Street in the city of Chicago 
as a part of a project which comprises the construction of a new 
channel and the abandonment of the old channel between said West 
Polk Street and said West Nineteenth Street, as shown on drawings 
transmitted by the city of Chicago to the Secretary of War in con- 
nection with the aforesaid request for a permit and which are on 
file in the office of the Secretary of War; and 

Whereas it is proposed to fill up and abandon a portion of the 
present channel of the south branch of the Chicago River between 
said streets as soon as said new chaunel shall have been constructed: 
Therefore 


I 


Be it enacted, etc., That as soon as the city of Chicago, or any 
other governmental agency or any corporation thereunto duly author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, shall have constructed a new channel 
for the south branch of the Chicago River between West Polk Street 
and West Nineteenth Street in said city of Chicago, then, and in that 
event, so much of the present channel of the south branch of the 
Chicago River as shall be superseded and replaced by said new chan- 
nel in accordance with the permit of the Secretary of War shall be 
discontinued and abandoned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent cousideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
10 55 PRESIDING OFFICER. The principal clerk will call 
the roll. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Ladd Robinson 
Ashurst Ferris La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher Lenroot Shields 
Borah Frazier dge Shipstead 
Brandegee r McCormick Smith 
Brookhart Glass McKellar Smoot 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Stanley . 
Bursum Harreld McNary Stephens 
Cameron arris Moses Sterling 
Capper Harrison Neely Swanson 
Caraway Hetiin Norbeck Trammell 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Johnson, Minn. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 

Dale Kendrick Ransdell Watson 

Dial Keyes Reed, Mo. - Weller 

Dill King Reed, Pa. 


Mr. MceNARY. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] is unavoidably absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, House Joint Resolution 184. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks upon the pending joint resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware to the fact that when we adjourned Thursday evening 
I was making some remarks upon the joint resolution. I had 
concluded some general observations and inquired whether it 
was the desire to adjourn, and stated that if it was I would 
not perhaps be able to finish that evening, and therefore yielded 
the floor with the understanding that I was to continue to-day. 
Of course, technically, the Senator is entitled to the floor, but 
I was in the midst of some remarks and I supposed I would be 
recognized immediately when the unfinished business was laid 
before the Senate to-day, It was so understood. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me read the Recorp for the benefit of the 
Senator. The Senator’s speech winds up in this way: $ 


I did intend to discuss the measure in some other aspects, but it 
would take me some time, and I would a little prefer not to go on 
to-night. 


Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the language I used. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then follows a whole column of procedure 
by the Senator and no statement made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he desired to retain the floor or intended to 
resume his remarks at another time, nor does it appear that he 
agreed to cease from his remarks that a motion might be put 
for adjournment or anything of the kind. While I would like 
to grant the Senator every courtesy, I do not admit that the 
Recorp discloses that my insistence upon keeping the floor at 
this time would be discourteous, 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if the Senator insists upon it, 
yery well; but it was understood by every Senator that I had 
not concluded my speech, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I sheuld like the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware. The Senator from Wisconsin yielded to me 
to enable me to move an executive session. 

Mr. BAYARD: May I ask the Senator if he will yield the 
floor to me at the conclusion of his address? 

Mr. LENROOT. As far as I have the power to do so, I 
will yield as the Senator suggests. 8 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not mean to be discourteous to the 
Senator. Do not misunderstand me in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; but may I say to the Senator that 
two speeches of some length have been made in opposition 
to the amendment, one very long one by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], and thus far no speeches, except 
the remarks I made on Thursday, have been made in favor 
of it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Could the Senator tell me how long he will 
take to conclude his remarks? 

Mr. LENROOT. If I am not interrupted, I expect to con- 
clude in 30 minutes, certainly not te exceed an hour. I shail 
ask not to be interrupted except for questiens. 

Mr. BAYARD, Very well. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thank the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor 
Thursday evening I had been making some general observa- 
tions with regard to the obligations of the two great political 
parties respecting the question that is now before the Senate, 
I read frem the platform of the Republican Party expressly 
pledging the party to legislation of this character, and I also 
read the plank in the platform of the Democratic Party in 
making a like pledge. I have just one observation to add to 
what I said with respect to the matter, and that is that while 
I do not claim to have the gift of propheey, yet I know that 
the Republican Convention at Cleveland, whether the amend- 
ment be defeated or whether it shall be agreed to, will contain 
a plank expressly committing the party to the constitutional 
amendment and pledging its support. I do not know what 
action the Democratic Party may take upon the subject, but 
I venture to say that the Democratic Convention at New York 
will also have an express pledge in favor of such an amend- 
ment or it will suffer to the extent of half a million votes and 
the Republican Party will be the galner thereby, because let 
it not be forgotten that the women of America regard this 
question as one of the major questions before the American 
people to-day. 

Mr. President, ts the amendment necessary? The Senator 
from Delaware. [Mr. Bayarp] the other day undertook to sug- 
gest that while the promises of the twe great parties in 1920 
might have been well founded at that time, conditions have so 
greatly improved since that time, or facts have been disclosed 
since that time, making it apparent that the amendment was 
no longer necessary: Upon that point Senators are aware that 
there meet in annual convention State officials representing 
the activities of the respective States upon laber questions. 
Not all of the States are represented, but many of them are: 
In the 1918 convention this declaration was made: 


That this convention hereby expresses the firm conviction that it is 
to the best interests of the Nation that an adequate Federal child labor 
law providing for prompt and effective enforcement be speedily enacted 
by Congress. 


At that convention there were represented the States of 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Rhode Istand, South Carolina, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. In 1923 a similar convention 
was held—the year 1923, when the Senator from Delaware 
stated that the facts now available disclose that the amendment 
is no longer necessary. In the convention held on May 4, 1923, 
just a year ago, this declaration was adopted: 


Whereas recent decisions of the Supreme Court in child labor and 
minimum wage laws for women seem to justify the opinion that consti- 
tutional amendments are necessary to make such laws constitutional: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association favors and urges the incoming Con- 
gress of the United States to submit constitutional amendments upon 
these. subjects, 


At that convention there were represented 21 of the States, 
as follows: Arkansas, Conneeticut, Delaware, Georgia, Minois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 


ginia, and Wisceusin, So, Mr. President, the State officials of 
the 21 States are evidently of the opinion still that the amend 
ment is necessary in order properly to regulate the subject. 

I amy sorry the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAyArp] has left 
the Chamber, for we have at least some evidence from the little 
State of Delaware that the amendment is still regarded as 
necessary in that State. I read from the Wilmington (Deky 
News of January 10; 1923, as follows: 


The number of children, between 14 and 16 years of age granted em- 
ployment certificates during the year 1922 increased 252 compared 
with the number for the year 1921, according to the report made by 
Charles A. Hagner, State child labor inspector, at the annual meeting 
of the State labor commission in their offices in the: Du Pont Building 
yesterday afternoon: During 1922 certificates were issued to 423 chil- 
dren compared with 171 in the previous year.. This increase, according 
to Mr. Hagner's report, resulted from the nullification of the Federal 
child labor law by the Supreme Court in May. 


Mr. President, what are the facts with reference to the ex- 
isting prevalence of child labor and the necessity for Federal 
action upon the subject? Senators have been cited to the 
United States census report and the fact has been emphasized 
that during the past three decades the evils of child labor have 
been constantly decreasing. That is so. We are glad that it is 
so. But aside from the fact that it still is a great evil, aside 
from the fact that only 18 States of the Union have to-day 
brought their State standards up to the standards under the 
Federal laws that were pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, it is very clear that one reason for the im- 
provement in ehildtabor standards made by the States them- 
selves was the existence upon the statute, books from 1916 to 1918 
of the first law, which was then held uneonstitutional, and from 
1919 to 1922 of the second law, whieh was then held unconsti- 
tutional. During that time the States in a very remarkable 
degree brought their standards, up in harmony with the Fed- 
eral act. 

It is.easy to see why that should be se. The constant argu- 
ment before any State against high standards: of. child labor is 
that it would submit the manufacturers; of that given State to 
unfair competition, would penalize them, would handicap them, 
if that State should raise the standard of child labor and ad- 
joining States should have a lower standard, so that the State 
having low standards could produce a commodity at less cost 
than the State having the higher standard. But when the Fed- 
eral act was in force and when there was cooperation between 
the Federal and State Governments, no such argument. would 
have any weight, and the States were perfectly willing to 
bring up their own standards to the Federal standard. In sup- 
port of that argument I point to the fact that during the inter- 
val of time since the Federal child labor tax law was found 
to be unconstitutional, and therefore not upon the statute 
books, not one State brought its own State standards up to the 
standards embodied in the Federal act. 

What is the situation with reference to child labor? We are 
told there were only la little over a million children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years who were engaged im gainful occupa- 
tions when the census was taken in 1920. That was a very 
great reduction; æ reduction of about 46 per cent over the 
census of 1910; that is encouraging, Mr. President; but two 
things must be borne in mine as aecounting, in part, for that 
result. 

One of them is that about 600,000 of those children fell into 
the classification of agricultural pursuits; and in 1920 the time 
of the taking of the census was changed from April, the date 
when it had previously been taken, to January, so that, unlike 
the census of 1910, the census of these children in 1920 was 
taken in January, at a time when a very much smaller pro- 
portion or percentage of children was engaged upen the farms 
than. there would be after the school year. With reference to 
nenagricultural pursuits, also, we all know that the winter sea- 
son is the slack season, and that there would always be a lesser 
number employed, either men, wamen, or children, in January 
than there would be im April or May or June, 

However, granting all that, Mr. President, there were still 
in 1920, 413,549. children between the ages of 10 and 15 years 
who were engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. More than 
50,000 of them, Mr. President, were working in the textile indus- 
tries of this country at that time. I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the- RECORD: a. table taken from the census report show- 
ing by occupations, im so far as the census has covered the 
oecupations, the various oecupations of these 413,549: children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
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The table is as follows: 


Number and per cont distribution, by occupation, of children 10 to 15 
years of age, 2 5 engaged in selected nonagriculiural pursuits, 
for the United States 


pere 


Messenger; 2 8 5 and office boys and girls ? .........-..---. 11.6 
Servants and waiters. .........-.... 10.1 
Balesmen and saleswomen (stores) “ 7.3 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) 5.4 
Cotton-mill operatives 6.3 
DDr 5.0 
3.1 

SCE FA Tae 28 

26 

CCC 2.4 

1. 3 

1.4 

. 1.8 

89.7 


1 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: Children in Gaintful Ocoupat ions 


not yet published; figures furnished by courtesy of United States Bureau of the 


Mr. aa: Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How long was it after the act went into 
effect before the Supreme Court decision in the Hammer case, 
holding the act unconstitutional, was rendered? 

Mr. LENROOT. The first case was that of Hammer against 
Dagenhart. The act was passed in 1916, became effective in 
1917, and was found to be unconstitutional in 1918. The next 
act went into effect in 1919, and was found to be unconsti- 
tutional in 1922. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that the first child nen act which 
Congress passed—the one which did not inyoke the taxing 
power but undertook to deal with the products of child labor 
in. commerce—and which was finally held to be unconstitu- 
tional, was actually in force for approximately two years. 
Was there any widespread complaint in the country that it 
proved to be oppressive? 

Mr. LENROOT. I heard of none, and I do not think anyone 
else heard of any, except that there was some complaint on the 
part of some of the textile manufaeturers of the United States. 

Then, Mr. President, when we are told that this situation 
is so rapidly improving that there is no reason for Federal 
action, let us see Just how much the decrease in child labor has 
been. Speaking of children from 10 to 15 years of age who were 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits in 1880, there were 396,504; 
in 1890 there were 686,213; in 1910 there were 557,797; and in 
1920 there were 413,549. So, giving the opposition the benefit of 
every doubt, there was during the previous 10-year period a 
reduction of about 25 per cent, saying nothing about the time 
of the year the census was taken, saying nothing about the 
influence of the Federal act which was then upon the statute 
books and which had not at that time been found unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Wisconsin has made a 
comment that both political parties had made pledges in their 
platforms to sustain this proposition. I find in the Republican 
platform that the pledge was 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
Its rigid enforcement. If the present law be found unconstitutional 
or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The Democratic platform states: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care; in the prohibition of child laber 
and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


Neither of those platforms pledges the parties to a constitu- 
tional amendment, which is quite a different proposition. 


Mr. LENROOT. Let us see whether they do or not. The 
Republican platform indorsed the child labor law then upon 
the statute books, and stated that if it should be found uncon- 
stitutional the Republican Party would seek other means by 
which to accomplish the same object. There is only one other 
means that can accomplish the object now since the decision of 
the Supreme Court has been rendered, and that is by a constitu- 
tional amendment. The platform of the Senator’s own party, 
the Democratic Party, “urged cooperation with the States for 
the protection of child labor through fufaney and maternity 
care.” In view of the decision of the Supreme Court holding 
Congress to be without power to pass such an act, how can the 
Congress of the United States cooperate with the States in the 
prohibition or regulation of child labor except through a consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, this proposal is to permit 
the Federal Government to take entire control of the situation; 
8 is not to cooperate with the States, but it is to supersede the 

tates. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is cooperation, because the amend- 
ment does not deny to the States any power that the States may 
choose to exercise so long as they do not conflict with the Fed- 
eral legislation in harmony with the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that section 2 of the proposed amendment states that the 
State laws shall be suspended if they conflict with any laws 
enacted by Congress. j 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; if they conflict with such laws. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no cooperation there. 

Mr. LENROOT, Speaking about cooperation, we will sup- 
pose, if you please, that this proposed amendment becomes a 
part of the Constitution, and Federal legislation is enacted 
prohibiting, we will say, a child under 14 years of age from 
Working in a factory, That will not prevent the State of 
Florida or any other State, if it chooses to do so, from passing 
a law to prohibit any child under 16 years of age working in 
a factory. Is not that cooperation? Of course it is. 

Mr, President, I said that the number of children gainfully 
employed had been reduced to 413,000 under the circumstances 
that I have mentioned and according to the census of 1920, but 
the last child labor act was found unconstitutional in May, 
1922, and some surveys have been made as to conditions since 
the census of 1920. 

The Seeretary ef Labor has reported that figures secured by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor indicate 
that since the middle of 1922 the number of children between 
14 and 16 going to work has steadily increased, and that the 
decrease in the employment of such children during the indus- 
trial depression of 1920 and 1921 was only a temporary one, 
In 1921, out of 35 cities furnishing statistics to the Children’s 
Bureau, more children under 16 years of age were given per- 
mits te go to work in 1922 than in 1921, and in 29 out of 34 
cities more children received permits for 1923 than in 1922. In 
these 34 cities 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator if the figures he is 
reading give the number in detail and show at what period of 
the year the permits were issued and whether it was during the 
school year or otherwise? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not those figures. 

Mr. BAYARD. I thought not 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? 

Mr LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask whether, in every instance 
where permits have been given under State laws, it is not re- 
quired that there shall be special reasons shown to some board, 
bureau, or officer that passes upon the necessities of the case? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in all cases; no, sir. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is not that the general rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that may be said to be the general 
rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it not the rule in every case where 
it is necessary to have a permit? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not. I think there are some States 
where some board is given plenary power to issue permits, and 
they are merely required to be satisfied that the permit is 
proper. 

Mr. REED of Missourt. Exactly; but in every case there is 
the guardianship of some official board thrown around the em- 
ployment of the child when he gets a permit; otherwise thera 
would be no necessity for a permit, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I wish to correct my answer to the Senator 
from Delaware when he inquired with reference to whether the 
permits were issued during the school year. I will say the 
comparison is made for the entire year 1922 with the entire 
year 1923, so that it would inelude both the school year and the 
vacation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, May I ask the Senator a further 
question? 

Mr, LENROOT. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What proportion of the children 
that the Senator has named who were employed in gainful 
pursuits were working in factories? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of the 413,000 that I have named over 
50,000 were working in textile mills. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All of the year or only part of the 
year? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. The statement is taken from 
the census report as to children employed in gainful occupations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; and it gives no informa- 
tion as to how many hours a day they were employed or the 
period of the year during which they were employed. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but I do know, Mr. President—and 
Senators may examine the table put in the Record by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]—that in some States 
children of 15 years of age are permitted to work—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And they certainly ought to be 
permitted to work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish my sentence—in factories 11 
hours a day and 60 hours a week. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will undertake to ask the Senator 
to furnish us some details of those figures. I want to ask 
him, further, if it is not true that the very figures he gives 
cover a period when the Federal act was presumed to be valid? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that whatever increase of em- 
ployment there was occurred under that Federal act with all of 
its safeguards. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the figures that I was last reading 
were the figures of increases occurring after the court found 
the second child labor act unconstitutional. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, they were almost inconse- 
quential. A few in each State were given; but the large figure, 
the one of four hundred and some—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me see whether or not they were in- 
consequential. In 19 of the cities reporting in 1923 there was 
an increase over 1922 of at least 20 per cent, and in 9 cities 
the increase was approximately 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Fifty per cent of what? 

Mr. LENROOT. Over that of the previous year, when a part 
of that year the Federal law was supposed to be effective. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. With the permission of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayard], I will yield just as freely as he is 
willing to have me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I just want to have this one proposi- 
tion cleared up; that is all 

Mr. LENROOT. But I told the Senator from Delaware I 
would conclude as soon as possible. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The large figure which the Senator 
gave as to child-labor employment embraced the period which 
was covered by the Federal act, and therefore the employment 
must have been in conformity with that act; and it must, there- 
fore, embrace children in those employments where the act did 
not exclude them, or where the act excluded them only from 
particular occupations; so it seems to me that that leaves us 
in this sort of situation—— 

Mr, LENROOT. In justice to the Senator from Delaware, I 
can not yield for an argument, unless he is willing to have me 
do so; then I will. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, that is part of the question. 
Does not that leave us in this sort of situation: The enormity 
the Senator complains of existed under the congressional child 
labor act? 

Mr. LENROOT. All right. Now, let us actually get the 
facts. 

In 1916 the first child labor law was enacted. It was found 
unconstitutional, as I recollect, in the spring of 1918. As 
every Senator knows, that act attempted to regulate the em- 
ployment of child labor through the interstate-commerce clause, 
through the prohibition of the transportation in interstate 
commerce of commodities that were the product of child labor. 
That act was held unconstitutional in 1918, 


I yield. 


In 1919, as I recollect in the latter part of the year, the 
second child labor law was enacted by Congress, and that under- 
took to regulate through the taxing power. In the first place, 
the administration of the first act had completely ceased, be- 
cause for a period of nearly two years the law had been found 
to be unconstitutional. With reference to the enforcement of 
the second act, when the 1920 census was taken, the force and 
effect of that act was because of its being upon the statute 
books, but the Government’s administrative officials had not 
yet had the time or the opportunity to enforce it, because it 
had just barely gone into effect when this census was taken. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a question? : 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Is it not true that during the decade 
1910 to 1920, despite the unusual incentive to employ child 
labor, there was a very great diminution, as far as the return 
of the census showed, in child labor employed? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; 25 per cent for nonagricultural oc- 
cupations, 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will allow me to con- 
tinue a moment, it is the most amazing thing that during that 
period, when the demand for labor was greater than it had 
ever been in the history of the country, when the employment 
of adults, especially women, incidental to the war increased, 
the employment of children decreased not only relatively but 
actually. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, I must go on, and I 
must request that I be not interrupted except for a question, 
because I do want to assist the Senator from Delaware in 
getting the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption which is pertinent to what he has just said? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The first child labor law was ap- 
proved on September 1, 1916, and was to go into effect on 
September. 1, 1917. It was declared unconstitutional on June 
3, 1918. The second child labor law was approved February 
24, 1919. It was declared unconstitutional on May 15, 1922, 

Mr. LENROOT, That is right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, So it was in existence from Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to May, 1922; and that embraces the very period 
of time covered by the Senator's figures, or approximately 
covered by them. 

Mr, LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, just one other state- 
ment regarding this particular point. I want to read from the 
letter of Secretary of Labor Davis, addressed to the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHorrrmer], dated January 6, 1923. I 
will read just one paragraph: 


Recent publications of this department show children engagcd in 
industry unprotected by regulations governing wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. Children, according to these publications, were found 
in oyster and shrimp canneries, some as young as 5 or 6 years— 


And let me observe in passing, Mr. President, that if any 
child—and there were such—under 10 years of age was work- 
ing in any factory, the census report did not show it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
please read that statement again? I could not catch it. 

Mr. LENROOT. This was an interpolation. I made the 
statement that if there were children under 10 years of age 
working in factories they would not show in the census report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I heard that. I refer to the para- 
graph the Senator read about their being unprotected. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will read it again: 


Recent publications of this department show children engaged in 
industry unprotected by regulations governing wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. Children, according to these publications, were found 
in oyster and shrimp canneries, some as young as 5 or 6 years, work- 
ing in cold, damp sheds, their hands cut by oyster shells, shrimp 
thorns, and the knives with which they work. Over 500 boys under 
the age of 14 years were found to have been employed as breaker boys 
in the coal industry in violation of several laws, and 187 below the age 
of 16 were found working underground. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me, 
the point on which I rose was the statement “Children un- 
protected by any law.” I should like to know the State where 
laws for the protection of children of tender years are not 
on the statute books. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As to the rest of the statement 
the Senator read the employments were clearly violative of 
statutes, and it is quite as readily to be believed that if we 
had a Federal statute it might be violated as a State statute. 
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Every State has a minimum law of 14 years for children in 
factories—every State of the Union, without an exception. 

Mr. LENnOOT. I think that is true, but, Mr. President, I 
make the general statement that any child 15 years of age 
that is permitted under any State law to work 11 hours a 
day and 60 hours a week is not protected. k 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But is there any such law? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; there is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Where is the State which has a 
law that permits a child 14 years of age to work 11 hours a 
day in a factory? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not say 14. I said 15. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, 15? 

Mr. LENROOT. They may get a permit. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Oh! 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not that permissive? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Under a governmental safeguard, of 
eourse, where there is a peculiar condition shown, as, for in- 
stance, that a child has no other means of support. What do 
you want to do—turn him out to starve? 

Mr. LENROOT. We will take the case of North Carolina. 
There children under 14 years of age are prohibited from work- 
ing. Under certain conditions they may work under 16 years 
of age, but an employment certificate has to be issued under 
such conditions as each State welfare commission may prescribe, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will not the Senator state 
those conditions? 

Mr. LENROOT. Those are conditions made not by the law 
but by the will of the commission. 

Mr. BAYARD. But does not the Senator understand that in 
those exceptions cases of this kind arise—that they may be in 
summer time, they may be out of school hours, they may be 
because of the financial condition of the child or the financial 
condition of the parents? 

Mr. LENRGOT. I am reading now: “ Under such conditions 
as certain commissions may prescribe.” That is not the fixing 
of a condition by law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think if the commission 
were here I could prove by them that North Carolina has the 
best child labor law in the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Missouri asked for a case. 
I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that it may be 
that you have a commission which, while having authority to 
permit almost anybedy to work between 14 and 16, might be 
such a commission that they would have the very highest stand- 
ard and the most tender care for the child. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have a child-welfare commission, pre- 
sided over by a good woman, and nobody can work who has not 
been examined by a physician. They are examined before they 
are allowed to work at all; and, as I say, the law is known to 
be one of the standard laws of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator merely corroborates my state- 
ment. L am. asked with referenee to the laws of the States, 
I say that any law that gives to any commission unconditional 
authority with reference to the employment of children is not 
a law that in itself protects the child, It all depends upon the 
nature and the kind of your commission. 

With reference to this State, I find in North Carolina, “ Hours 
of labor under 16 and over 14 when permitted.” They may be 
compelled to work 11 hours a day and 60 hours a week; and 
there are other States likewise. 

So, Mr. President, shall it be said that when we find a eon- 
dition like this, which does exist; when we find that since this 
child labor law has been found unconstitutional not a single 
State of the Union has brought its own standards up to the 
standards of the Federal act; when we find the fact to be that 
only 18 States out of the 48 to-day have child-labor standards 
up to the standards provided for in the Federal act which was 
found unconstitutional—with those facts staring us in the face, 
who shall say there is no necessity for Federal action upon this 
subject? 

Now, I want to deyote just a few moments to the very able 
speech made by my good friend the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] the ether day upon this subject. It 
was not my good fortune to hear the speech, but I read it with 
great care, as I always do everything the Senator from Florida 
says. The Senator from Florida is one of the most conscien- 
tious, high-minded men in this body, and I was very much 
amazed at some of the things I found in the able Senator’s 
speech. 

As I read fhe speech it occurred to me that it could not be 
that the Senator from Florida had given to this question his 
usual careful thought and his usual sober reflection, for he 
gaid some things in it which I am sure upon mature considera- 
tion be himself would not approve. 


Just in passing, our good friend from Florida undertook to 
5 8 DER as against this amendment. He quoted from 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work. 
Come unto Me all ye that Inbor. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

The laborer is worthy of reward. 


Then he said, “The holiness of labor is to be effaced” by 
this amendment. 

Surely, Mr. President, the able Senator from Florida did 
not mean, could not have meant, to have the Senate or the 
country understand that he thought that the working of a 
child of 15 years of age in a factory 11 hours a day and 60 
hours a week was a holy thing. 

The able Senator might have quoted some Scripture more 
to the point, but it would not have been in support of the 
position he took. Much more to the point, Mr. President, is 
that saying of the Man of Nazareth: 


Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in ma, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were drowned in the depths of the sea. 


Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator, while he is 
quoting incidents from the life of our Savior, that he might 
also remember the fact that as a boy of 12 Jesus worked 
in a carpenter shop. He might also recollect the fact, and it 
is a fact, that He received no detriment from doing so, and 
He grew up to be the most wonderful man in the world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me understand, then, the position of 
the Senator from Delaware. Do I understand the position 
of the Senator from Delaware to be that because Jesus worked 
as a carpenter at 12, he is in favor of all boys in the United 
States 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not say that. 

— 5 LENROOT. What is the point of the Senator's argu- 
ment 

Mr. BAYARD. I was calling the Senator’s attention to 
another incident in our Savior's tife; that was all, 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, there could have been but one 
inference the Senator desired to have drawn from that fact. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the Senator feel it to be a fact 
that if our Savior had been handicapped, or felt that He 
had been handicapped, in His wonderful experience and knowl- 
edge, He would have known, when He grew up, whether or 
not He should warn other little beys from going into carpenter 
shops, or warn parents from taking little boys into carpenter 
shops at the age of 12? We find nothing of that kind in the 
teachings of our Saviour, I am sure. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator a plain ques- 
tion. Does the Senator think that the employment of a boy 
or girl of 15 years of age in a factory 11 hours a day and 
60 hours a week is conducive either to health or to the in- 
tellectual and mental development of that child? 

Mr. BAYARD. No; not for every boy, and I imagine very 
few girls. I say that very frankly. That is a question of 
physical endurance. It is an individual operation entirely, 
The Senator takes these thousands of figures and undertakes 
to make us believe, by glossing them over, that the whole 
operation runs along that basis, when a study of the details 
shows that is not the fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I say to the Senator that in my 
judgment the worst injury that could be inflicted upon tha 
youth of the land, the worst disservice that could be rendered 
these boys and girls under 18 years of age, would be to 
prohibit their useful employment and to dictate how the fathers 
and mothers of the country are to control and manage their 
children. That is my view of it. 

I say that if you prohibit the youth of the country from 
performing laber until they are 18 years of age they will 
never perform any labor, and you will add to the number of 
inmates in the prisons of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first place, I do not know of anyone 
who proposes to prohibit the labor of all boys and girls under 
18 years of age, 

Mr. FLETCHER. But this amendment would give the 
authority to do that very thing. . 
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Mr. LENROOT. I understand; and I will come to that in 
a moment. In the second place, so far as the Senator’s argu- 
ment that that is a matter for the parents to decide is con- 
cerned, I call attention to the fact that the Senator’s own 
State has undertaken to enter that domain. Does he criticize 
it, does he condemn it, because it interferes with the authority 
of a parent over the child in that respect? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I say we should leave the whole 
question to the State. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Florida has prohibited the labor of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age in factories. They have a State 
inspector. There is no complaint about the enforcement of 
the law; and the Constitution places the whole subject in the 
States. 

Mr. LENROOT. But now the Senator is getting off on an- 
other branch of this case. He was just talking about the 
authority of parents and taking from the parents their au- 
thority. In the next breath he approves of somebody com- 
pelling the parents, if they do not do it voluntarily, to safe- 
guard the health, the morals, and the education of their 
children. 

In that connection, Mr. President, my friend from Florida, 
in the speech referred to, said: 


The idea of regulating, much less prohibiting, the labor of a person 
174 years of age is absurd. 


I find the Senator’s own State of Florida prohibits from 
employment as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or mes- 
Senger companies, between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., any child 
under 18 years of age. Does the Senator say the action of 
his own State legislature was absurd? I find, further, that 
his own State of Florida prohibits children under 18 years 
of age from cleaning machinery while it is in motion. Does 
the Senator say that the action of his own State of Florida 
was absurd in that regard? Again, I ask the Senator would 
he be willing to intrust his life to a boy 174 years of age as 
engineer of a passenger train carrying him from here to his 
home? 

Absurd! If it be absurd, then 41 States out of the 48 of 
the United States have enacted absurd legislation, because 41 
of them have regulated in some occupations the labor of chil- 
dren under the age of 18 years. 

Mr. President, the most serious criticism I have to make 
of the able speech of the Senator from Florida is of that por- 
tion of his address in which he discussed the decision of 
the Supreme Court finding unconstitutional the first child 
labor law in the Dagenhart case. He quotes the court cor- 
rectly as saying: 

Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant te the Constitution. 
It not only transcends the authority delegated to Congress over 
commerce but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which 
the Federal authority does not extend. The far-reaching result of 
upholding the act can not be more plainly indicated than by point- 
ing out that if Congress can thus regulate matters intrusted to local 
authority by prohibition of the movement of commodities in interstate 
commerce, all freedom of commerce will be at an end, and the power 
of the States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our 
system of government be practically destroyed, 


Then the Senator proceeds to this observation: 


That is precisely what is proposed to be accomplished by this 
suggested amendment to the Constitution. If the joint resolution 
proposing this amendment be passed by Congress by the requisite 
vote and the amendment be ratified by a sufficient number of States, 
then we shall see what Justice Day predicted in his opinion—“ our 
system of government will be practically destroyed.” 


Surely the Senator from Florida would not have the Sen- 
ate understand that Justice Day, who wrote that opinion, 
ever intimated for one single moment that if Congress were 
given the power to regulate or prohibit the employment of 
child labor our system of government would be destroyed, 

What Justice Day did say was that if Congress should be 
held to have absolute power over all commodities in interstate 
commerce, should have the right to prohibit in interstate com- 
merce the transportation of any commodity, irrespective of its 
character, irrespective of its use, then, he said, this system of 
government would be destroyed, because the Congress would 
have the power to destroy it. But it had nothing to do with the 
question of child labor at all. On the contrary, the same 
Justice Day said: 


That there should be limitations upon the right to employ children 
in mines and factories in the interest of their own and the public 


welfare all will admit. That such employment is generally deemed to 
require regulation is shown by the fact that the brief of counsel states 
that every State in the Union has a law upon the subject. 

. * 


* * * . * 

It may be desirable that such laws be uniform, but our Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated powers; “ this principle,” declared Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCulloch against Maryland, “is universally ad- 
mitted.” 


Justice Day never intimated for a moment that Federal regu- 
lation of child labor would not be desirable. He simply held 
that the power had not been delegated to the Congress. The 
amendment proposes to delegate such power to the Congress, 
and it does nothing more. 

While upon this subject let me say that I was one who was 
much interested in the passage of the first child labor law. I 
believed at that time that the constitutionality of the act should 
be sustained under the interstate commerce clause upon the 
ground that unfair competition existed where one State had 
very high standards and another State had very low standards, 
and it would be unfair competition to the State that had high 
standards to permit its industries to be handicapped and per- 
haps destroyed through the shipment in interstate commerce of 
commodities from a State having very low standards. The 
court discussed it at considerable length, and I want to refer 
to that for a moment. The court said: 


It is further contended that the authority of Congress may be ex- 
erted to contro] interstate commerce in the shipment of child-made 
goods because of the effect of the circulation of such goods in other 
States where the evil of this class of labor has been recognized by local 
legislation and the right to thus employ child Inbor has been more 
rigorously restrained than in the State of production. In other words, 
that the unfair competition thus engendered may be controlled by clos- 
ing the channels of interstate commerce to manufacturers in those 
States where the local laws do not meet what Congress deems to be the 
more just standard of other States, 

There is no power vested in Congress to require the States to exer- 
cise their police power so as to prevent possible unfair competition. 


I think every lawyer, when he comes to reflect upon it, must 
concede that the decision of the court was correct in that re- 
spect, that while we may have and do have the right ta deal 
with unfair competition in interstate commerce we can not 
under the power to regulate commerce compel a State to do 
or refrain from doing anything that is within its power to do, 
So here again the amendment delegates to the Congress of the 
United States the power to deal with the subject in the way 
that the language of the amendment itself provides. 

My friend the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] paid a 
very eloquent tribute to the forgotten man, the man who is 
never heard of, whose name never gets into the press, who goes 
along his daily way from the cradle to the grave. 

A very eloquent tribute it was that the Senator from 
Florida paid that forgotten man, but I wonder if it occurred 
to the Senator from Florida that there are some of those for- 
gotten men who are forgotten because at a time when they 
ought to have had the normal pleasures and duties of youth, 
when they should have had opportunity for the development 
of body and mind, they were denied that development, their 
growth, physically and mentally, was stunted, and they had 
not the equal opportunity for life that ought to be the fortune 
8 every man and woman, of every boy and girl in the United 

tates. 

The only object of the proposed amendment is to pay some 
attention to the forgotten child of the Nation, to the forgotten 
child who to-day, either because the law permits it or in viola- 
tion of law, is denied that opportunity to make the best of his 
or her life as manhood is attained, is denied the normal pleas- 
ures and recreations of children, is denied the opportunity to 
physically develop the body so that he and others may be men 
and women physically and mentally of the highest type of 
citizenship of the country. 

That is one of the objects of the legislation. This country, 
this Federal Government, is interested in the kind of citizen- 
ship, the kind we have to-day, the kind we shall have to-mor- 
row, the kind we shall have a quarter of a century hence, be- 
cause the kind of a government that we shall have 25 years 
from now depends not upon any of us who are here this after- 
noon, because nearly all of us then will have passed from the 
stage of life. The kind of government that we shall have in 
the United States 25 years from now depends ypon the boys 
and girls who are between the ages of 10 and 16 years to-day. 
That is the reason why it ought to be and is a matter of Fed- 
eral concern upon the basis of citizenship. 
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Mr. President, much has been said about upholding the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I am not one of those who would destroy the 
Constitution by making laws passed by Congress of equal force 
as a constitutional provision, with no judicial power to have the 
right to say whether or not a law passed by Congress is in vio- 
lation of the fundamental law of the land. But those who 
would prevent that movement of destroying the Constitution of 
the United States that they so highly praise to-day can not do 
it by taking the position that the Constitution was a perfect 
instrument when framed by the fathers of the Government, 
that it must not be touched, that it must not be changed, that 
all wisdom died with the fathers, and that the changing proc- 
esses of society can not call for any modification, addition, or 
amendment of that document. On the contrary, I say, sir, 
that the best friends of the Constitution of the United States 
are those who, as society progresses, as conditions change, as 
the years pass, are willing, when amendments are necessary in 
view of the changed conditions, to do their part to save the 
Constitution of the United States in all its essentials by favor- 
ing amendments that will improve it, but not destroy it. 

Mr. President, there was read into the Rrconb the other day 
a letter purporting to give the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in opposition to the amendment. I called 
up Mr. Gray Silver, who is the secretary of that federation, an 
organization which has my highest respect and esteem, an 
organization which I believe has done perhaps more for farm- 
ers, so far as legislation is concerned, than any other farm or- 
ganization represented here in the Capital. I was amazed to 
find an expression undertaking. to give the attitude of that 
federation in opposition to the amendment, I called up Mr. 
Silver and asked if it had ever been submitted to a referendum, 
and he said it had not. I asked if it had been brought up at 
their national convention, and he said that it had not. 7 

I undertake to say now that the American Farm Bureau. at 
least in my section of the country, is heartily in favor of the 
amendment, and this letter purporting to express the views of 
the American Farm Bureau does not represent the attitude of 
the farmers of the Northwest at all. All of the Northwestern 
States, if the amendment be adopted, will be found ratifying 
the amendment, practically unanimously. I realize very well 
that there has been a great deal of propaganda among the 
farmers of the country trying to make them believe that if the 
amendment shall be adopted Congress will undertake to pro- 
hibit the employment of boys and girls under 18 years of age 
upon the farm. There is no Senator who seriously thinks that 
any Congress of the United States would ever for one single 
moment attempt to enact or even think of legislation prohibit- 
ing the labor outside of school hours of children upon the home 
farm. But an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States when ratified is not for to-day, or to-morrow, or next 
year, alone. An amendment of the Constitution, once ratified 
and finding a place in the Constitution of the United States, 
stands as long as this Government stands unless repealed or 
modified. The time may come half a century hence or 100 
years from now when certain forms of our agriculture may be 
industrialized, where it may be carried on in the same way as 
to certain forms of agriculture as great industries are now 
being carried on. When that time comes it may be that the 
farmers of the United States would be unwilling to meet the 
competition where great corporations, perhaps with a lowering 
of the doors of immigration, may employ, not as farmers do 
their children upon their farms, but in exactly the same way as 
factories do, little children for a mere pittance of wage, having 
Ao interest and having no concern for their welfare. The time 
may come when the farmer himself may be asking the Congress 
of the United States to deal with that subject in the interest 
of the farmer. 

Let me say just à few words upon the subject of the age limit 
of 18 years. If there be any attempt to amend the proposed 
amendment so as to make the maximum 16 years of age, I call 
attention to the fact that 41 States and the District of Columbia 
now have regulations covering child labor extending to 18 years 
of age, and 32 States and the District of Columbia have regula- 
tions extending to minors under 21 years of age. I shall not 
take time to discuss those regulations, but will merely name the 
States. They are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey—of 
course Senators will understand these regulations apply only 
as to some occupations—New York, North Carolina—where the 
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maximum hours for employment in factories and manufacturing 
establishments are 11 per day, 60 per week, with certain excep- 
tions—Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Of course every Senator who opposes this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment does so conscientiously and because he be- 
lieves it to be his duty to the public and to the people whom he 
represents to oppose it; but it is worth while in this connection 
to make a little comparison of the organizations that favor this 
amendment and those which are opposed to it. Supporting the 
amendment we find the American Association of University 
Women; American Federation of Labor; American Federation 
of Teachers; American Home Economics Association; commis- 
sion on the church and/social service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; Democratic National Commit- 
tee—I hope every Democratic Senator heard that—General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Girls’ Friendly Society in America; 
National Child Labor Committee; National Council of Catholie 
Women; National Council of Jewish Women; National Council 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; National Council 
of Women; National Education Association; National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's Clubs; National 
League of Women Voters; National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union; National Women’s Trade Union League; Repub- 
lican National Committee; Service Star Legion; and Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The State legislatures of six 
States—California, Massachusetts, Nevada, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned Congress to submit an 
amendment, 

Mr. President, the attempt is sometimes made to make us be- 
lieve that this proposed amendment is favored by only a few 
sentimentalists, a few impractical “highbrows,” who know 
nothing about the practical affairs of life, but I say that a more 
representative list of the men and women of America who 
really accomplish things in our country, who really stand for 
the best things in American life, can not be found than in the 
list that I have enumerated. : 

Then, Mr. President, for just a moment let us turn and ex- 
amine the character of the organized opposition to this amend- 
ment.. The principal opposition to the amendment, so far as 
activity and propaganda are concerned, is the National Mann- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. President, does anybody believe that 
the National Manufacturers’ Association of the United States is 
attempting to defeat this amendment because of its concern for 
the welfare of the children of America? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, where does the Senator 
from Wisconsin get the idea which he advances? I live in a 
manufacturing State, a big manufacturing State; in fact, one 
of the leading manufacturing States of the country, and I have 
not received one single, solitary letter from my State from a 
manufacturer in reference to this subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should the Senator have received such 
a letter? Every manufacturer knows the position of the 
Senator from North Carolina on the question. 

Mr. OVERMAN, And I venture to say that no other Senator 
has received such a letter from my State. 

Mr. LENROOT. The fact appears in the House hearings, 
That the attorney of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
appeared there is sufficient, is it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think that the manufacturers of 
my State had any attorney, and I do not think such an attorney 
appeared there. A man by the name of David Clark appeared 
there, who was the editor of a little textile journal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. That organization is a national one. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think any ‘representative from 
North Carolina appeared. 

Mr. LENROOT. Representatives of that association ap- 
peared before the House committee, not the Senate committee, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I read the House hearings, and I did not 
see that anybody from my State appeared there. I do not 
know whether anybody representing the manufacturers from 
other States appeared or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
yield to me, I should like to observe that this is news to me. 
I have not had a letter from a single manufacturer, and I 
represent in part a State that has more factories and manu- 
facturers than all New England combined. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have before me the House report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I doubt whether any Senator had a letter 
from North Carolina on this subject. I do not think so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President 
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Mr, LENROOT. I wish to clear this matter up now. I 
rend from the House report as follows: 


The principal opposition to the amendment came from the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Textile Bulletin, the Sentinels of the Republic, 
the Moderation League of Pennsylvania, the Women's Constitutional 
League of Maryland, an organization with 50 active members formed 
to oppose the maternity and infancy act, and the Woman Patriot 
Publishing Co., first established as the organ of the Antisuffrage 
Association, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the man who wrote that state- 
ment says, but I did not see anything in the testimony to bear 
that out. I have great respect for the Senator, but I ques- 
tion whether he can show me where any North Carolinian ap- 
peared, except the editor of a paper, who made a rather bad 
showing, I confess. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know anything about the manufac- 
turers of North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am speaking of these particularly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say that I supposed the edi- 
tor of the Southern Textile Bulletin did represent the attitude 
of the majority of the textile manufacturers of the Senator's 
State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether he did or not, but 
I am frank to say that he did come here and make an appear- 
ance, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to say that there are some manufac- 
turers in my State, and I have not heard a word from any one 
of them, although I have been flooded with a lot of high-priced 
propaganda in favor of the proposed constitutional amendment 
that somebody paid for; and I have had some letters in opposi- 
tion from men who have studied the Constitution and the 
character of our Government, who can not be condemned either 
as manufacturers or as included in any other wicked category. 
of those who possess money. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, let us examine this aspect 
of the ease for a moment. Any organization favoring this pro- 
posed amendment could not be actuated by any thought of pos- 
sible financial profit to them. ‘Their only object, whether mis- 
taken or otherwise, in favoring it could be because of their con- 
cern for the welfare of the child. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As recollect, the Senator read among 
the associations supporting the amendment the Federation of 
Teachers? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that that 
same Federation of Teachers has been urging for some time 
some Federal aid to education; and is it not a fact that under 
this proposed amendment Congress could take charge of the 
education of children? 

Mr. LENROOT. It certainly is not. I am very glad the 
Senator spoke of that, because if he had not done so I should 
have forgotten to make any reference to it. I wish at this 
point to digress for a moment to discuss that subject, I 
listened with very great interest to what the Senator said in 
his speech on Thursday last to the effect that if this amend- 
ment were adopted the Federal Government could regulate all 
edueation in the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORT By limitation. 

Mr. LENROOT. By a limitation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now let us see. Does the Senator think 
for a moment that if this amendment should be adopted Con- 
gress could enact valid legislation which would provide that 
no child under 18 years of age not educated in the public 
schools should be permitted to engage in labor? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not think that Congress 
could attach that limitation as to education in the public 
schools, but I think that Congress, very logically under this 
amendment, could say that no child should be permitted to 
labor until he had had a certain number of years of education 
and a certain kind of education. Congress can put any limita- 
tion on the labor of children that it wants to; any condition 
may be attached to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that for the very reason that 
the Congress is by this proposal given the power absolutely to 
prohibit labor, and the power absolutely to prohibit labor carries 


with it the power to name every condition upon which it may 
be performed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the decision in the Dagen- 
hart case settled that very proposition. If Congress shall ever 
undertake by means of this proposed amendment, in fact, to 
regulate education, the Supreme Court would do with such a 
law just exactly what it did with the first child labor law. It 
would say with reference to such a measure what it said with 
reference to that law and with reference to the second law 
invoking the taxing power; that while Congress ostensibly un- 
dertook to regulate commerce in the one case and undertook 
to exercise the taxing power in the other case, the real purpose 
was to regulate the employment of child labor, which was not 
within the Federal power. If at any time any Congress should 
attempt to regulate education through this proposed amend- 
ment, the fate of such a law would be exactly that which befell 
the first child labor law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will examine the child labor 
law of any State, he will find that one of the regulations em- 
braces certain educational requirements. I dare say that such 
a provision is in the child labor law of every State of the Union. 
It is the one way by which regulation is undertaken, 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. I have not any doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Congress under this amendment would have the 
power to say that children shall not engage in labor unless they 
shall attend school. 

Mr. GEORGE. For so many months. 

Mr. LENROOT. For so many months. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or for so many years. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not any doubt about that, nor have 
I any doubt that the Congress might provide that no child 
should labor unless he had attained, perhaps, the fifth grade 
or the sixth grade in education; but when it comes to an 
attempt to regulate education—that is to say, supposing it 
should be provided that children should not engage in labor 
unless they were proficient in some foreign language or in 
geology or in the sciences—the court would in a moment say: 
“You are attempting to do something that is beyond your 
control; it is not regulation of child labor; it is a regulation 
of education.” 

Mr, GEORGE. Yes; but if Congress can regulate condi- 
tions under which the child shall labor it ean effectively im- 
pose any condition on educational requirements. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under this proposed amendment Congress 
could not compel a child to go to school. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, with reference to 
the authority to which the Senator has just referred, it is 
true that in the ehild-labor decisions and also in the decision 
in the Nebraska case, which was aimed at the teaching of 
foreign languages, the Supreme Court did say that a power 
granted for an express purpose could not be distorted into a 
power to be employed for an entirely different and separate 
purpose; but it is also true that, beginning with the decision 
in the national bank currency case, where the taxing power 
was employed to destroy the right of State banks to issue cur- 
rency, down to the narcotics act, in which the Government 
employed the power to levy a tax so as to regulate the sale of 
narcotics —— r 

Mr, LENROOT. I must beg the Senator to make it short. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Let me finish the sentence. And 
including the oleomargarine act, the courts have held that they 
will not look back of the declared purpose of Congress for the 
real purpose, and that if a power is granted it can be used for 
whatsoever purpose Congress sees fit to employ it. They have 
gone practically to that length; and the point of distinction 
between the two lines of cases is that the Supreme Court in 
two or three recent cases have held that where it is perfectly 
plain that the power is being employed for a purpose entirely 
outside of the rights granted to Congress by the Constitution, 
in those perfectly plain cases they will hold the law to be un- 
constitutional; but in this case, where the right to prohibit the 
labor of anybody under 18 years of age absolutely exists, 
clearly Congress can name the conditions under which labor 
can be performed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to spend 
further time upon that phase of the matter. I want to say to 
the Senator from Missouri that up to the time of the decision 
in the second child-labor case I was firmly of the opinion that 
the court would hold just as they had held in the cleomargarine 
and other cases; but we can no longer say that the court will 
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not inquire into the real purpose of Congress with respect to 
legislation, because they did it in the second child-labor case; 
and while we passed a law invoking the taxing power exactly 
as we did in the oleomargarine cases and exactly as we did in 
the phosphorus match law, the court in this case undertook to 
inquire into the motives of Congress, and, notwithstanding we 
imposed a tax, they found that our real purpose was to regulate 
child labor; and that is what would happen in case Congress 
should, under this amendment, ever attempt to regulate educa- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. T can not yield further, because I must let 
my good friend from Delaware have the floor in just a moment. 

To get back to the question of these manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. I now have before me the hearings in the House, and 
I find that Mr. James A. Emery, general counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of the United States, appeared per- 
sonally before the committee and opposed this amendment. 

The question was asked: 


Where is your residence—where are you from? 
Mr. Emery. Washington. 


He said: 


I appear here, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States and the following State asso- 
ciations of manufacturers throughout the United States: California 
Manufacturers’ Association, Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Manufacturers’ Association of Delaware, Associated Industries of the 
Inland Empire (Idaho), Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, Iowa 
Manufacturers’ Association, Associated Industries of Kansas— 


I am not going to take the time to read the long list of them, 
but I want to be fair enough to these State associations to say 
that I do not believe that any very considerable number of 
these State manufacturers’ associations ever authorized the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association to appear in opposition to 
this amendment, because I do not believe they are opposed to 
it; but, Mr. President, somebody in the National Manufacturers’ 
Association is opposed to it, and the Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ers’ Association appeared before the House committee in oppo- 
sition to this amendment. 

Mr. Henry W. Moore, of Philadelphia, Pa., said: 


I am here representing the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. President, did you ever know of the National Mapufac- 
turers’ Association or the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation appearing before any committee of Congress interested 
in humane legislation, having their attorneys appear here for 
any measure to advance the social welfare? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to remark in passing that they have appeared before 
many Republican conventions and financed many a Republi- 
can campaign. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether they have or not has nothing to 
do with the statement I have just made. My good friend to 
my left [Mr. Curtis] makes the observation that they have 
appeared likewise before Democratic conventions and helped 
finance Democratic campaigns. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If so, they brought us pennies 
where they brought you dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, why is it that these manu- 
facturers’ associations are appearing here in opposition to this 
amendment? Is there any Senator who thinks they are here 
because they are interested in the health and the education and 
the development of the little children of our country? No. 
Only one conclusion can follow the appearance of these gen- 
tlemen, and that is that they want to coin into dollars and ac- 
cumulate into profits the lives of some of these children. No 
other inference can be possibly drawn, and that is why they 
are here—because they think there are more dollars for them 
in profits that will be taken from them in case this amendment 
is adopted and the Federal Government has some control over 
this subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the Senator is unfair to these manu» 
vacturers. I know it is so in my State. When the child labor 
law went into effect agents were sent all over this country to 
spy upon the manufacturers. To give an example, if the Sena- 
tor will yield to me for that purpose, these agents were sent 
down to my State, and they would go to a boy and say, “ How 
old are you?” “Iam 15 years old.” “You are not 15 years 


old. Where is your mother? Where does your mother live? 
Where is her house?“ They invaded the sacred precincts of 
her home to ask for the birth certificate or to ask for the Bible. 
That is what makes the people mad. Then they came back 
here to Washington, and in several instances assessed our peo- 
ple $50,000 or $100,000 for violating the second child labor law. 

I went to those men before the department and showed them 
clearly—so much so that they abated the fines—that misrepre- 
sentations had been made. The manufacturers, of course, do 
not like these agents to come down and be disputing their word 
and going into the homes of their employees and spying upon 
these people, and they resent that. There is something in what 
the Senator says, but there are other reasons why they are op- 
posed to the amendment, and that is one of the reasons—be- 
cause these people were troubled and assessed immense sums 
when there was no excuse for it. The lady who presided over 
that great department is opposed to this legislation because this 
thing took place, and I have the record here showing that she 
thinks it is a vicious piece of legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is not necessary for a man- 
ufacturer to undergo the penalty of which the Senator speaks; 
not at all. A manufacturer can protect himself from the em- 
ployment of children. Of course, if he is so eager to make 
profits out of those who come right along the line that he is 
willing to take a chance, he may incur it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has delivered himself of 
a wholesale assault upon the manufacturers of the United 
States. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; the Senator says that no 
manufacturers’ association or manufacturer has come here 
with any other motive than that of keeping his hand upon 
these little children and grinding dollars out of them, or words 
to that effect. He has made no exceptions at all. 

Mr. LENROOT, I said those who came here. In my own 
State, for instance, I do not believe there is a manufacturer 
who is opposed to this amendment, and I am sure the Manu- 
facturers' Association of my State is not opposed to this 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to make the same obser- 
vation about the manufacturers of my State. I would not 
have made that observation had not the Senator indicted, 
wholesale, all manufacturers. : 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I did not; and the Senator must not 
misquote me, because every Senator will know that I stated 
in reading this list that I did not believe that Mr. Emery, in 
appearing here purporting to represent all these State asso- 
ciations, did in fact represent them, because I said I did not 
believe that was their attitude. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, we get different 
impressions from what people say. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will look at the Rxconb he 
will see that that is exactly what I said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator fur- 
nish us a bill of particulars as to what manufacturers he is 
indicating? He has now exculpated nearly everybody. 

Mr. LENROOT, No; Mr. Emery appeared personally before 
the House committee in opposition to this amendment. Mr. 
Emery is counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Association. 
He must have had authority from somebody to appear to rep- 
resent somebody. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator remember that 
Mr. Emery is the gentleman that we drove out of Washington 
during the lobby hearing; that we exposed his methods at 
that time, and that it was very plain that he did not represent 
the decent and responsible element of manufacturers in this 
country at all; that he was just a faker down here getting 
some money by pretending to furnish information, if that is 
the same Emery? 

Mr. LENROOT. What the Senator now states is not at 
all inconsistent with the statement I have made. I have re- 
peatedly said that I did not believe that the majority of the 
manufacturers of this country were in accord with the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Emery; but Mr. Emery came to this com- 
mittee representing somebody, and I have a right to assume 
that that somebody was some manufacturers who desired and 
were interested in continuing to employ little children for their 
own profit in dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is the reason why I 
interrupted the Senator, because I thought he had made a 
wholesale charge against all manufacturers. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator knows now that I did not, 
does he not? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. E know the Senator started ont by denoune- 
ing Emery, and what Emery had done, and I said: Do not be 
unfair to all manufacturers, because that is not true as to all of 
them.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator agree that said I did 
not believe that Mr. Emery represented the attitude of these 
State associations? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT, But, Mr. President, we have one State ás- 
sociation that also expressly appeared, and that was the Penn- 
Sylvania Manufacturers’ Association, in the person of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator read the testimony in 
regard to that? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not, myself. I am wondeging if 
their testimony indicates an inhumane attitude; whether they 
have something to point out about the age of 18. It would be an 
extraordinarily serious consideration if enforced to the full 
letter, and more serious to the employee than to the employers 
themselves. 


Mr. LENROOT. This is what he sald, representing the Penn- 


Sylvania association : 

Now, tben, if all the amendments, with the exception of the eighteenth, 
which I feel was an innovation, and amendments of that nature are in 
the nature of a wedge, tendins to open wider the split which has oc- 
curred, and if followed by other similar amendments, it will tend to 
open that rift so wide there may be a flood of poor legislation which, in 
our opinion, would have no place in a frame of government which 
should be strictly limited to its purpose, to control legislation and not 
to speak it; if that occurs it seems to me there is danger that the Fed- 
eral Constitution may be open to the same criticism which so many 
State constitutions are now subject to, in the attempt to regulate every- 
thing, and the adoption of State legislation, which at the time is popu- 
lar, or supposed to be important, they have loaded them down to the 
point where they are digests of the law. 


It was a general condemnation of this amendment and did 
not relate to any particular point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean that that indi- 
cates an inhumane attitude? There are people who believe 
there should be some limit to the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. LENROOT, I will say that I know something of Mr. 
Emery, as the Senator from Missouri has indicated, and so 
does the Senator from New York. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I never heard of him before. 

Mr. LENROOT. That gentleman has never appeared before 
any committee of Congress I have been aware of where there 
was not some selfish purpose to serve for somebody he was 
representing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was the Senator reading from his 
testimony? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just now I was reading from Mr. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Pennsylvania man? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the man about whom I asked 
the question. 

Mr. LENROOT. He is a man I do not happen to know any- 
thing about. 

In conclusion, this constitutional amendment, as has been 
frequently pointed out, prohibits nothing, In itself, if adopted 
and ratified by the States, unless there shall be subsequent 
legislation tpon the subject, it will not be effective for any 
purpose. All that it does is to give to the Congress the power 
to do what Congress in 1916 supposed it had the power to do 
under one clause of the Constitution and in 1919 supposed it 
had the power to do under another clause of the Constitution. 

If Congress was right in 1916, if it was right in 1919, in 
believing that that legislation was desirable and necessary, 
then this amendment ought to be adopted and submitted to 
the States for ratification; and may I suggest that if three- 
fourths of the States shall ratify this amendment if submitted, 
surrendering a portion of their own rights, will not that be 
the strongest kind of evidence that the arm of the Federal 
Government is needed in those States to cooperate with them 
in the suppression of this evil? If, on the other hand, it shall 
not be ratified by that number of States, the matter will rest 
exactly where it is. 

In closing, Mr. President, I again emphasize the character 
of the support this amendment has. It has the support of 
organizations throughout the United States representing all 
that is best in the life of the United States. It has the sup- 
port of the Republican Party officially, and it has the support 
of the Democratic Party officially. As I said in the beginning 
of these remarks, it will have the support of the Republican 
Party on the 11th day of June next in the Cleveland conyen- 


tion. Whether this resolution be adopted Monday or rejeeted, 

that convention, sir, is going to favor the amendment, and 1 

hope the Democratic Party will do likewise at its New York 

convention. If it does not, the Republicans will profit by the 

omission to the extent of several hundred thousand votes. 
HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we are to yote on the pend- 
ing constitutional amendment on Monday at 5 p. m., and 
several Senators have asked me if I would not request that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take à recess 
until Monday morning next at 11 o'clock, I make that re- 


quest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock on Monday. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the pending jotnt reso- 
lution will be the unfinished business, and that the debate 
may go on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That is correct. 


MAJOR THOMAS JAMES CAMP 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I report favorably from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, without amendment, the 
bill (S. 8416) to authorize the appointment of Thomas James 
Camp as a major of Infantry, Regular Army, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon (No. 672). I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will re- 
port the bill for information. 

The reading clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That upon the occurrence of the next vacancy 
in the grade of major in the Regular Army such vacancy may be 
filed by the appointment by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, of Thomas James Camp, if found physi- 
cally qualified, as a major of Infantry in the Regular Army: Pro- 
vided, That no pay or allowances antedating an acceptance under an 
appointment pursuant to this act shall accrue thereunder. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that this officer 
tendered his resignation, but promptly thereafter sought to 
withdraw the same, and that for some time afterwards it was 
in doubt in the War Department as to whether his resignation 
had actually been accepted and he was out of the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question was, Which arrived at the 
department first, the original resignation or the request for 
leave of absence and the withdrawal of the resignation? It was 
finally determined, and had to be determined, that the resigna- 
tion arrived first, and that it had already been accepted: There 
was an error of intent on the part of the officer, who did not 
realize his privilege, under the statute, of taking a leave. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the report is unanimous. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is unanimous, and the bill has the 
approval of the Secretary of War: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration. of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President, I have just received two 
letters bearing on the measure pending before the Senate, which 
I desire to have printed in the Recorp. One is from a great 
lawyer, for years a judge of the State circuit court in Florida, 
sa W. B. Young. I ask to have that letter printed in the 

ECORD. 

The other letter is from Mr. D. H. Petree, who is a member 
of the Florida Legislature, has four sons, and has a word to say 
on this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lle on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxcoxp, as follows: 

G JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
May 28, 1925. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 

My Dran SpxarTor: I have just received the copy of H. J. Res. 184, 
which you were kind enough to send me. If this proposed amendment 
is adopted then they should adopt another amendment abolishing all 
State governments, It will not be worth the cost thereof to continue 
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under State governments. The fears of those who opposed the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution, as expressed in the convention to which its 
ratification was submitted, are being realized. This joint resolution 
could never pass either House of Congress, if all those elected as Demo- 
crats are true to Democratic principles, by the requisite majority. The 
attempt in section 2 to say that the powers of the States is not im- 
paired by the article is absurd, for this very section says that State 
laws shall be suspended to give effect to the enactments of Congress. 
Yours truly, 
Wx. B. Youna. 


D. H. Perree REALTY Co., 
Callahan, Fla., May 29, 1924. 
Hon, DUNCAN FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: I have read with much interest this morning 


your strong, reasonable and timely protest against the proposed 
amendment to regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. I hasten to congratulate you on the stand you have taken 
in the matter, and wish to say that you not only have my own un- 
qualified personal approval of your position, but believe you also have, 
in this matter, the approval of every right-thinking father and mother 
in Florida. 

I am amazed and humiliated to think that there are some pretended 
statesmen in Congress that are so lacking in farseeing range of vision 
as to favor this amendment. I do not believe that a more dangerous 
thing could happen to our country than the enactment of such a law. 
I firmly believe that a revolution and the speedy downfall of our Gov- 
ernment will follow the adoptment of such an amendment. 

If I am anything to-day, if 1 am of any use to my fellow man, I 
attribute it to the fact that my parents taught me to labor in my youth. 
They taught me how to do things—even required me to do them, and 
but for this discipline on their part, God only knows what I might 
have turned out to be. 

I have raised four sons. I taught them to labor while young, and 
discouraged idleness, Although I sent them to school, I required them 
to work when not in school. To-day they are all sober, clean, and 
honorable and have the confidence of all who know them. One of 
them, a very young man, is a member of the city council in Jackson- 
ville. I shudder to think what they might have been if I had allowed 
them to grow up in idleness. 

When the right of a father to govern his own family is taken away 
from him, God pity our Nation and the world! 

I will be a member of the next Florida Legislature, from Nassau 
County. Will be elected without opposition. I only wish that there 
was something that I could do in that body against such dangerous 
laws. 

Keep up the fight against it, Senator, and may God held up and 
strengthen you. With very best wishes, and my highest regards, I am, 

Respectfully, 
D. H. PETREN. 


Mr. BAYARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George Ki ; ds 
Brandegee Gerry MeNary ead 
Brookhart Glass Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Goodin Norbeck Smith 
Bursum Harrel Oddie Stanfield 
Cameron Heflin Overman Stanley 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Swanson 
Cummins Jones, W: Phipps Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Mo. arren 
Ferris Lodge Robinson Wheeler 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators haying 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Delaware will proceed. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States provides as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec, 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress,” 


I may say in passing that I have submitted and there lies 
upon the desk an amendment to which I shall refer later in my 
remarks, 

The advance by legislation making for the amelioration of 
conditions touching child labor between 1910 and 1920 shows 
a tremendous stride forward, and the figures disclose that of 
the little over 1,000,000 children under 16 years of age employed, 
as shown by the 1920 census, 61 per cent were employed on 
farms, and that even on the farms this was a 50 per cent redue 
tion of the children employed over the census of 1910, Fur- 
ther consideration should be given to the fact that a very small 
percentage of those working on the farms were working for 
persons other than their ents. 

In 1912 the child labor laws of 21 States were below the 
standard set up for uniform child labor drafted by the national 
labor committee at that time, but now statistics and facts 
plainly show that only 8 States are below those standards in 
ton ie particulars, and that these are not industrial 

tates. 

It is interesting to note further that under the 1920 census 
it appears that of the children below 16 years of age engaged 
in gainful occupation two-thirds of all of them were in their 
fifteenth and sixteenth years, and of those employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries all but 10,000 had passed 
their fourteenth birthday, 

Another phase of the matter which is totally misconstrued 
and misrepresented by the proponents of the proposed legis- 
fation is in regard to the number of children working on part 
time. Many thousands of the children engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries, and also fruit packing and canning estab- 
lishments, only work during the summer months, and this 
would apply to many other industries as well; so that while 
the number of children employed in the course of a year would 
appear to be great, the actual period of employment and the 
character of employment and the age of the children so em- 
ployed are not fairly presented. If detailed evidence were 
given of this, it would appear, first, that not only a vast 
majority of such children are covered by the State laws in re- 
gard to the minimum age but, second, that the period of em- 
ployment only lasts over a few months, which in actual effect 
does not either harm the children physically or prevent their 
school attendance during the winter months. 

Just why the age of 18 years is taken does not clearty ap- 
pear in any of the discussions generally presented to the 
publie, and yet every thinking person must know that chil- 
dren between 16 and 18 are capable of work, if the laws of 
the several States governing the employment of minors pro- 
vide for reasonable rules and regulations; and it is submitted 
that they do generally so provide. Why, then, is the age of 
18 placed in the resolution? 

It is apparent that the proposed measure would put under 
Federal control a boy of 17 years and 10 months as a person 
to be supervised by the Federal official merely on account of his 
age, yet we forget, apparently, that our draft law in the recent 
war authorized the taking of boys who had reached their 
eighteenth birthday and placed them in the Army. If they 
can not work at manual labor at 17 years and 10 months, by 
what metamorphosis can they be transformed into soldiers 
immediately upon their eighteenth birthday? 

I desire to read some statistics, and I say very frankly that 
I take them from the House majority report, which was in favor 
of the adoption of the joint resolution, and therefore I shall as- 
sume the statistics are more favorable to the proponents of 
the measure than to the opponents. When I shall have finished 
reading from the short table I shall ask that it be incorporated 
in my remarks. 

I call attention first to the fact that in 1910 there were 10,828,- 
365 children from 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in the United 
States. Of this number, 557,797 were engaged in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits; that is, 5.2 per cent of all the children under 
15 years of age in the whole country. In 1920, despite the fact 
that the total increase in the number of children ran the num- 
ber to 12,502,582, only 413,459, or 3.3 per cent, were engaged in 
nonagricultural pursuits. The balance, of course, were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

I would call attention to the fact that in 1920 the total 
number of children from 10 to 15 years of age engaged in 
any gainful occupation was 1,060,858, and of those 647,809, or 
61 per cent, were engaged in agricultural pursuits, while 
413,549, as I have already mentioned, were engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits, 

I further call attention to the figures in the table showing 
in detail how these children engaged in nonagricultural pur- 
suits were employed. A short time since we listened to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxzoor], and, as I 
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understood it, he meant it deliberately to appear, and when 
he mentioned this whole number of four hundred thousand 
and odd children engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, he 
wanted us to believe and the people who read his speech to 
believe that those children were all being engaged in pursuits 
which were detrimental to their health and to their welfare. 

The detailed data shows that those employed as messengers 
for handling bundles and messenger service, office boys and 
girls, were 48,028, or 11.6 per cent of the more than 400,000 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. All of the figures which 
I shall read in the next few minutes will have reference to 
that element of labor. . 

Servants and waiters, 41,586, or 10.1 per cent. That is, 
over 10 per cent of the whole number engaged in nonagri- 
cultural industries were engaged in House service, and yet 
my good friend from Wisconsin would have it appear from 
his remarks that they were being ground down and their 
lives squeezed out of them by reason of the nature of their 
occupation, 

Salesmen and saleswomen in stores 30,370 or 7.3 per cent. 

Clerks, except clerks in stores, 22,521 or 5.4 per cent. 

Cotton-mill operatives. I want to call attention to this par- 
ticularly, because there was great stress laid by the Senator 
from Wisconsin upon this point. The total number of cotton- 
mill operatives in the country from 10 to 15 years of age was 
21,875 or 5.3 per cent. I pause here for a moment to say that 
when we come to the figures which I shall present later and 
which were presented in large detail a day or two ago by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH], it will be 
perfectly apparent that due regard is had and due provision 
made to see that children under 14 years do not work in those 
factories except a State permit is granted by an officer appointed 
by law for that purpose. 

Newsboys 20,706 or 5 per cent of the total. We all know 


that the newsboy does not spend all of his time selling news- 


papers. We all know that in nearly all of the States the news- 
boys themselves are supervised by a labor inspector. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many of those were there? 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘There were 20,706. 

Iron and steel operatives, 12,904 or 3.1 per cent; clothing in- 
dustry operatives, 11,757 or 2.8 per cent; lumber and furniture 
operatives, 10,585 or 2.6 per cent; silk mills, 10,023 or 2.4 per 
cent; shoe factories, 7,545 or 1.8 per cent; woolen and worsted 
mill operatives—and we have heard a great deal about the 
woolen mills—7, 077 or 1.7 per cent; coal-mine operatives, 5,850 
or 1.4 per cent; all other occupations 162,722 or 39.03 per cent. 


Number and per cent distribution, by ocoupation, of children 10 to 15 
years of 2955 inclusive, engaged in selected nonagricultural pursuits, 
for the United States, 1920* 


Occupation 


All nonagricultural pursuit s 


Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girls 2 
Servants and waters 
Salesmen and saleswomen (stores) 1. 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) 
Cotton-mill operutives 
Nr 
a an pu aeut ives 
thing-industry operatives... 
Lumber and furniture industry operatives. 
Silk-mill operatives 
Shoe-S operatives... 2... 2k. 


1 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920; Children in Gainful Occupat: 
— yet published; figures furnished by courtesy of United States Bureau of 

1 K t h messe! 

F 

I do not know why, but the proponents of the joint resolution 
certainly in this House, although, from reading the Recorp, I 
can not find that they did so in the House at the other end of 
the Capitol, absolutely failed to call attention to the fact that 
the percentages given are not of the whole number of children 
in the country and not of the whole number of children engaged 
in gainful occupations, but of the whole number of children 
engaged in nonagricultural operations, So if we take, for in- 
stance, the woolen and worsted mill operatives, of whom we 
have heard a great deal, the children so employed constitute 
1.7 per cent of the four-hundred-and-odd thousand children em- 
ployed in the nonagricultural pursuits. Think of what an in- 
finitesimal per cent they are of the 12,502,582 children below the 
age of 15 years! Yet if we listen to the arguments it is at- 
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tempted to make it appear that the percentages apply to the 
whole number of children throughout the country who are 
below the age of 15 years. 

Turning now to the facts in the case, which seem from all 
reports on the subject to be glossed over or avoided on the 
sentimental, unfair, and untrue plea that the States are not 
doing their duty by their minor children, it may be well to look 
into the absolute facts of the situation. I have here a table, 
showing, in brief, the laws of the several States relative to 
employment of children in factories. 

I shall not read the table in detail, but it shows con- 
clusively that not one single State in the Union fails to have 
a law relative to the employment of children in factories 
under which no child under 14 years of age may be employed 
except by a special permit issued by the proper State official. 
The senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] dis- 
cussed this question very ably the other day, but it is inter- 
esting to note that in not all of the States is the age limit 
14, but in some it is 15 and in some it is 16. Exceptions are 
provided for by the law, and those exceptions are to be taken 
care of by the State labor inspector or whatever official may 
have charge of the matter, I ask that the table may be in- 
corporated in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN tx FACTORIES 

Alabama, prohibited under 14, 

Arizona, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 10 to 14 may, upon 
license, outside school hours work at labor not harmful.) 

Arkansas, prohibited under 14. 

California, prohibited under 15. (Exception, child 12 during school 
vacation.) — 

Colorado, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 during summer 
vacation.) 

Connecticut, prohibited under 14. 

Delaware, prohibited under 14. 
term on special permit.) 

Florida, prohibited under 14. 

Georgia, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit if 
orphan or has widowed dependent mother.) 

Idaho, prohibited under 14. 

Illinois, prohibited under 14. 

Indiana, prohibited under 14. 

Iowa, prohibited under 14. 

Kansas, prohibited under 14. 

Kentucky, prohibited under 14. 

Louisiana, prohibited under 14. 

Maine, prohibited under 15, 

Maryland, prohibited under 14. 

Massachusetts, prohibited under 14. 

Michigan, prohibited under 18. 

Minnesota, prohibited under 14. 

Mississippi, girl prohibited under 14, boy 12, 

Missouri, prohibited under 14. 

Montana, prohibited under 16. 

Nebraska, prohibited under 14. 

Nevada, prohibited under 14. 

New Hampshire, prohibited under 14. 

New Jersey, prohibited under 14. 

New Mexico, prohibited under 14, 

New York, prohibited under 14. 

North Carolina, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 12 on special 
permit outside school hours. Only 66 so employed during 1923.) 

North Dakota, prohibited under 14. 

Ohio, prohibited under 16. (Exception, child 14 outside school 
term.) 

Oklahoma, prohibited under 14, 

Oregon, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 outside of school 
term.) 

Pennsylyania, prohibited under 14, 

Rhode Island, prohibited under 14, 

South Carolina, prohibited under 14. 

South Dakota, prohibited under 15. 

Tennessee, prohibited under 14. 

Texas, prohibited under 15. 

Utah, prohibited under 14. 

Vermont, prohibited under 14. 

Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

Washington, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit 
of superior court judge in case of poverty.) 

West Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

Wisconsin, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 during school i 
vacation.) 

Wroming, prohibited under 14, 


(Exception, child 12 outside school 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, taking into eonsideration the 
faet of the tremendous increase in legislation on this subject 
during the past 10 years, with the resultant benefit to children, 
in whose favor these laws are passed, it will be found that in 
1920, roughly speaking, of the about twelve and one-half mil- 
lion children in the country under 15 years of age 1,060,000 are 
engaged in gainful pursuits, and that of this number 61 per 
cent are engaged in farm labor; so that the remainder are 
engaged either in household occupations or factories or stores, 
and so forth, 

It needs no recapitulation or reference to the individual laws 
of the several States to bring home to the Members of this body 
the known faet that of recent years great advance has been 
made in legislation earing not only for minors but for persons 
over 21 years of age in factories, stores, and household service. 
J call attention to the fact that only recently the Supreme 
Court of the United States was called upon to render a de 
eision in regard to a law passed by the State of New York 
limiting the employment of women at night. That is an in- 
stance I had in mind where State laws have gone into the field 
of safeguarding health and have covered people regardless of 
age. Great advance has been made in that direction. 

There does not now seem to be a serious complaint based on 
fact of neglect by the several States of the minor children, 
although, of course, there must be breaches of the law in seat- 
tered cases. It may be that the laws are not satisfactory to 
these who deem this legislation necessary, because, forsooth, in 
their opinion, occasional injury may be done to children 
through neglect of enforcement of the laws; but it does not 
appear eertain, judging from the discussions in the House of 
Representatives, that the State laws themselves are either in- 
operative or do not fairly measure up to a proper standard for 
the safeguarding of the health and welfare of minor children. 

I have before me another table touching the employment of 
children and even adults, which I ask may be incorporated in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


PROHIBITION OF WORK IN. CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS OR UNDER CurTarn 
CONDITIONS DANGEROÇS. on INJURIOUS To Lire, LIMB, HEALTH, on 
Moras 


(Occupations specified in the laws vary. Examples of the places of 
employment and oceupations in which work is prohibited are: Work in 
mines, quarries, coal breakers; oiling or cleaning dangerous. machinery, 
such as laundry machinery, power presses, crosscut saws; operating 
dangerous machinery; running elevators; occupations in which poison- 
ous acids are used or in which injurious gases or dusts are produced; 
manufacture of tobacco; work in or about docks or wharves; erection 
or repair of electric wires; work which may be hazardous to morals, as 
employment im night messenger service; any employment dangerous to. 
life or limb or injurious to health or morals.) 

I. Minor under 21 (most of these are prohibitions of night messenger 
service) : Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming (13 States). 

II. Minor under 18: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island. South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin (23 States). 

IIF. Boy under 18: Michigan, Minnesota, and New York (3 States). 

IV. Girl under 18: California, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio (4 States). 

V. Minor under 17: Louisiana, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin 
(4 States). 

VI. Gir! under 21: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin (6 States). 

VIL Any female: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and West Vir- 
ginia (4 States). 

B. NIGHT-WORK PROHIBITIONS 

(Excluding prohibitions in night messenger service, which are in- 
eluded under dangerous or injurious, etc., occupation prohibitions.) 

I. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Washington (6 States). 

II. Boys 16 to 18: Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York (3 
States). 

III. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, District of Columbia, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania (9 States and District of Columbia). 

IV. Girls under 21: Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
yania (4 States). 

V. Females: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wisconsin (14 States). 
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I. Minors under 21: North Caretina (1 State). 

II. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Obio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin (11 States). 

HE. Boys 16 te 18: Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York (3 
States}. 

IV. Boys 16 to 17: Wisconsin (1 State). 

V. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, Indiana, Mississippi, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania (5 States). 

VI. Girls under 21: Massachusetts and Ohio (2 States). 


Mr. BAYARD... Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
unnecessarily by more than a reference to this last compila- 
tion, but I do beg the Senators, individually and collectively, 
to read with care the tables which I have presented in my 
remarks, in order that they may see for themselves the actual 
facts now at hand regarding this situation, and that they may 
not be carried away and undertake to force from the several 
States a police power over a subject which confessedly, under 
the spirit of our American institutions, belongs to the States. 

Again I call attention to the great proportion of minor 
children employed in gainful occupations who merely work on 
the farms of their parents. It is shawn by the record that, 
under date of March 18, 1924, the Director of the Census 
Bureau in a letter to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House stated: 


It is generally recognized, of course, that the great majority of 
the children reported by the Bureau of the Census as engaged in 
agricultural pursuits probably were not, as a matter of fact, working 
with any high degree of regularity or continuity. Of the 647,309 
children 10 to 15 years of age reported as engaged in “agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry™ in 1920, 569,824, or 88 per cent, 
were farm laborers on the home farm, and it is very probable that 
a majority of the remaining 77,485 worked either for, with, or under 
the direction of their owm parents. The work of these children 
doubtless varied from a few weeks or months’ work each year to 
regular employment throughout the year. 


It is within the knowledge of all of us that most of this 
labor by the children on the farms takes place during the 
summer months, and that all those of scheol age are by the 
local laws compelled to attend school for at least a minimum 
period, unless the local State official from time to time under 
a certificate allows to the contrary. 

The fact should not be lest sight of that, in spite of the 
tremendous increase in our population in recent years, the 
census of 1910 showed 2,000,000 boys and girls under 16 years 
of age worked in that year, while the census of 1920 showed 
only a little over 1,000,000 under 15 years; that is, a 
proportionate reduction of 18 per eent of all minor children in 
1910 as against 8.5 per cent in 1920. 

In. the administration of this proposed amendment when 
disputes arise between parents and the Federal officials, they 
must necessarily be settled eventually in the Federal courts. 

Let me state here, Mr. President, that in the argument of 
this question we were met all the way through, inside and out- 
side the Halls of Congress, with the statement that this is not 
a law; it is merely an amendment. If it is merely an amend- 
ment, it will be futile unless the laws shall be passed te make it 
operative; and, inasmuch as the whole includes the parts and 
the greater ineludes the less, it must be assumed that it is 
intended to pass laws in consonance with the terms of this pro- 
posed amendment; otherwise the amendment itself is meaning- 
less and useless. The Federal courts, relatively speaking, are 
few and far between, and it is not unfair to picture the tre- 
mendous expense which will not only be entailed upon the 
Federal Government—and that means the taxpayers all over the 
country—but upon the parents who, to assert their rights, 
must, in attending upon the court proceedings, be subjected to 
heavy financial disbursements. Furthermore, in the event that 
the parents are unable, through stress of financial circum- 
stances, to attend court for the purpose of protecting their 
rights grave injustice may occur at the hands of an ignorant, 
vicious, or venal Federal official. 

Tt is too much the custom to-day that anybody with a per- 
sonal ill, or anybody whose imagination draws an unhappy pic- 
ture and often an untrue one regarding the ills of others, seeks 
not a remedy in the State legislatures, but comes bustling post- 
haste to the National Capitol for a supposed remedy. One 


result of this method of procedure is that the sovereign States 
themselves are seldom, if ever, represented at the hearings of 
the committees of either House of Congress when such matters 
are under discussion; and, worse than that, it would appear 
that the committees themselves are willing to conduct what 
amounts to ex parte proceedings, and seem unwilling to make 
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any substantial effort to secure from the States information 
as to the conditions in the States on the subject matter then up 
for discussion. 

The committees only take what is given to them—and that 
generally is given by partisans—and, as I haye just stated, 
the committees never seem willing of their own motion to send 
for the State officials in order that a fair presentation of both 
sides of the question may be had, 

To those Senators on this side of the aisle who boast the 
Democracy of Thomas Jefferson, it is inconceivable to my 
mind that they should have any doubt in refusing their sup- 
port to this pending measure. The doctrine of State rights 
has been and should be their rallying ery; and yet I fear 
there will be Senators on this side of the aisle who will, regard- 
less of the actual facts, regardless of their political faith, find 
their way to vote in favor of the measure. 

Taking up the State rights theory, it is interesting to note 
that almost without exception the advocates of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, whether of the so-called Jeffer- 
sonian school or the so-called Hamiltonian school, appear to 
be together on this point. 

We find Jefferson, among other things, stating: 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on an- 
other, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. 


And Hamilton tells us 


The State governments possess inherent advantages which will 
ever give them an influence and ascendancy over the National Gov- 
ernment and will forever preclude the possibility of Federal encroach- 
ments. That their liberties, indeed, can be subverted by the Federal 
head is repugnant to every rule of political calculation. 


And again we find Hamilton stating: 


This balance between the National and State Governments ought to 
be dwelt on with peculiar attention, as it is of the utmost importance. 
It forms a double security to the people. If one encroaches on their 
rights, they will find a powerful protection in the other. Indeed, they 
will both be prevented from overpassing their constitutional limits by a 
certain riyalship which will ever subsist between them. 


Unquestionably these two great leaders of political parties 
and leaders of political thought are thus shown to be of one 
mind regarding the police power reserved to the several States 
and the necessity for that reservation. 

The patent purpose of the pending resolution is to say to the 
several States: 

“We, the Members of both Houses of Congress, say to you, 
the peoples of all of the several States, that in our opinion you 
are not qualified or capable to make and enforce proper laws 
upon the subject of child labor. Being of this opinion, we are 
taking this opportunity, given us by the Constitution, to seek 
to deprive you of your just powers reserved to you; so that we, 
the Members of both Houses, who compose the National Con- 
gress, will use every proper means in our power to take entire 
charge of this matter, notwithstanding the spirit of our institu- 
tions is directly contrary to such a movement.” 

There can be no question that reflection will demonstrate to 
every Member of the Senate that, while the apparent reason 
given is the ultimate benefit and protection of minor children 
engaged in manual labor, the real effect of the resolution, if 
adopted by Congress and thereafter ratified by the necessary 
number of States, will be a very radical change in our structure 
of government; and if this proposed resolution should become 
a part of our basic law it requires no prophet to foresee the 
speedy enactment of other measures not only impinging upon 
State rights but upon the ultimate liberty of the citizens of this 
country. 

The Congress has just passed and sent to the President a law 
of the greatest importance to the citizens of this country, to wit, 
the taxation bill, Yet in all the discussions which have here- 
tofore arisen on this subject of this proposed Federal amend- 
ment no apparent, if any, attention has been paid to the heavy 
increase in cost that will be entailed upon the taxpayers if the 
Federal Government is to be endowed with the power sought. 
In the first place, it must necessarily duplicate the machinery 
covering this question which now exists in all the States. The 
people of the several States are now taxed for the State 
machinery covering this operation, and the passage of this 
amendment means an even greater, and, if consideration is given 
to the subject, a substantially greater tax upon the same citizens 
for the operation of a law in which they individually, as citi- 
zens of a sovereign State, will have no voice in the application 
and enforcement. 


Pause for a moment, Senators, and imagine this amendment 
passed and statutes in consonance therewith on the Federal 
statute -books. You will then see some Federal official ap- 
pointed, perhaps from California, Oregon, or the State of 
Washington, determining the status of a minor child under this 
law in some State or States 3,000 miles away from the State 
of this official's birth and upbringing. 

Imagine, if you please, a sturdy youth of 17, of independent 
spirit, of good physical ability, who never before has been 
brought directly in contact with the Federal Government, re- 
ceiving orders from a man about whom his only knowledge is 
that he is a citizen of a State some 3,000 miles away. Imagine 
his resentment if he himself, as he sees it, is unfairly treated; 
and still further imagine the possibility of cruel treatment at 
the hands of this Federal officer merely because the boy has 
shown a human spirit of resentment under the circumstances, 
Under a local State law and under the local administrator 
thereof some sense of adjustment and responsiveness would be 
in the boy, and he would be readily amenable to either sugges- 
tion or positive order of the State official; but because he is a 
liberty-loving being, one can readily imagine his unwillingness 
to accord with the views and orders of an utter stranger. 

Not only boys, but young girls as well, who would come 
within this proposed legislation, would have the same feelings 
as the boys, for they, too, are American citizens, with the same 
ideals, aspirations, and love of liberty. 

Relatively little difficulty is found by the State officials under 
the present State laws in securing accommodations with the 
parents of minor children regarding the hours of labor for 
minors, and this is largely so because of the personal acquaint- 
ance and local relation of the parties in interest; but when a 
stranger from a far-distant State steps In—and it will happen 
under the proposed legislation—and tells the parents just what 
their children shall or shall not do, resentment is bound to 
occur; for the parents, like the children, are liberty-loving 
Americans. It is not unfair to imagine a case where a Fed- 
eral official might so direct or prevent the employment of a 
minor that the parent or parents, who might be dependent to a 
vital degree upon the labor of the minor child, would be 
grieviously handicapped in supporting life. It is not unfair to 
look to the future and see the possibility of legislation provid- 
ing appropriations for parents whose children, under Federal 
control, will not be allowed to aid in the support of their 
parents. 

It seems to me that such a measure would follow at once, 
and there is nothing to prevent our doing that under our present 
law. It is merely an opportunity for another addition to our 
national tax burden. 

If the Federal Government is to have control of the hours of 
labor of all children under 18 years of age, it can if it so 
wishes lengthen or shorten the time or the hours for labor. I 
want to read again section 1 of this proposed article: 


The Congress shall baye power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons— i 


It has absolute, full, and complete control of every phase of 
labor from the moment of birth until the eighteenth birthday. 
It follows that it can thus lengthen the hours so as to interfere 
with the school hours, which vary in the different States. In 
other words, the power given can readily be so used as to 
impinge upon the reserved power in the States that care for the 
education of their children. If it can limit the hours of labor, 
Congress can then provide when those hours of labor shall start 
and stop. That is to say, Congress will be empowered not 
only to state the length of hours a child may labor but it may, 
if it chooses, establish seasonal periods for those hours. 

As suggested the other day by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortTH], this amendment, passed and trans- 
formed into statutory power, gives really complete control of 
the educational system of this country, whether public schools 
or private schools, and one can not get away from it. 

If this amendment should be adopted, then all the members 
of these many associations or societies who are advocating the 
measure will rush down here to Washington to get a job, 
claiming that they have superior knowledge of the subject be- 
cause, forsooth, they have been able to secure the adoption of 
this resolution. Surely the Senators have not forgotten the 
argument advanced by Wayne B. Wheeler regarding the per- 
sons to be employed in the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
It will be remembered that the question arose as to whether 
the civil-service rules should be conformed to in selecting the 
officials to administer this Volstead Act, and to this Mr. Wheeler 
objected, because— 

It is an absolute necessity that enforcement agents be prohibitionists 
by conviction and in practice, and under the impersonal civil service 
law there can be no guaranty they will meet this requirement. 
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No one can forget that as one of the results of Mr. Wheeler's 
request the civil-service regulation was not made a part of the 
Volstead Act, and the conduct of the persons appointed to ad- 
minister this act is to a large extent the cause of the great and 
admitted scandal in connection with the administration of the 
Volstead law. 

I submit that it is not an unfair thing to suppose that the 
advocates of this resoution may bave ideas similar to those of 
Mr. Wheeler, and, if their ideas prevail, unqualified or even 
disqualified persons would be appointed to administer the law, 
with the unquestioned result of gross scandal and inefficiency. 

True, the subject matter of the eighteenth amendment is not 
the same as that of the pending resolution; but facts are facts 
and precedents are precedents, so the future may in part be 
easily foreseen. > 

The attitude adopted by the proponents of this measure is 
that nobody but themselves knows all the inward details of this 
proposition, and therefore that they, and they alone, are the 
repositories of knowledge necessary to put into effect the laws 
to be passed in the event of the adoption of this amendment. 

Incidentally—and I am not talking about prohibition when I 
say this or the Volstead Act—we all know it to be a fact that 
Mr. Wheeler and his organization sought to fasten the officials 
of his Anti-Saloon League upon the Federal Government as 
Federal officials under the terms of the Volstead Act, and by 
the same token—and we have had the experience—these good 
people will come rushing down here and tell us that we do not 
know what we are doing; that they alone have knowledge on 
this subject; and therefore that their people shall be put in 
power so far as the provision for officials under these proposed 
acts is concerned. 

The power to regulate, limit, and control could be so used that 
the hours of labor of a child could be made dependent upon the 
hours of labor of adults on the same class of work. Again, the 
hours of labor of a child under such a proposition could be 
made to depend upon the character and amount of hours con- 
tributed by an adult upon the same job. In other words, the 
labor of adults where children are engaged upon the same job 
can and will be regulated, limited, and controlled by the 
Federal Congress. 

This opens up another field which the proponents of this law 
do not seem to have touched upon, and that is this: If, as this 
amendment proposes, you can limit, regulate, and control the 
hours of labor of a child, you can make that limitation enter 
into every single suggested piece of work on which child labor 
is used which will impinge upon and control the labor of adults. 
I submit that the proposition is perfectly logical, perfectly plain, 
and I further submit with regret, but as a fact, that it will be 
so utilized. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BAYARD. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me, I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that that is the undoubted foundation of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in many eases, and notably in the 
ease dealing with the eighteenth amendment, the Volstead Act. 
If there is power given to the Federal Government to do a 
particular act, it may do everything reasonably intended and 
adapted to that end. If this amendment is passed and becomes 
a part of the Constitution, the power to regulate and to limit 
and to prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age will 
necessarily carry with it the power to regulate any industry in 
which they labor 

Mr. BAYARD, Unquestionably. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the labor of adults in the industry in 
which they are permitted to labor. Under the line of decisions 
heretofore laid down by the Supreme Court that will be the 
necessary ruling of that court and the correct decision of the 
court so far as that goes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me cite to the Senator an instance of a 
possibility under this law. Do not forget that up to the 
eighteenth birthday the labor of young men and young women, 
assuming that they are between 16 and 18, can be so con- 
trolled that the law may say that unless certain things occur 
in a factory manufacturing a most important article of com- 
merce, those young people between 17 and 18, we will say, can 
not be employed as messengers to wurk even five hours a day. 
It is really tremendous when you stop to think of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield to the Senator from Missourl. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I eall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the right to prohibit labor altogether em- 
braces the right to name every condition upon which labor 


may be performed? That is, Congress can say it is prohibited 
unless certain things are done. 

Mr. BAYARD. Unquestionably. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that would involve the right 
to provide that labor should not be performed for less than a 
certain wage; so that the power to fix wages is involved in_ 
the power to prohibit. 

Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly the Senator is correct. The 
poe given by this proposed amendment is absolutely limit- 
ess. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Likewise, the power follows to say 
that a child might labor, and yet that it could not learn the 
work of an apprentice at a trade until after 18. Is there any 
limit to the employments which may be given to the power to 
prohibit absolutely? Is there any limit to it? 

Mr. BAYARD. As I see it, I will say to the Senator, it 
is absolutely limitless, This must present to anyone who will 
give reasonable thought to the subject the possible use and 
abuse by congressional legislation of power over our whole 
economie situation in this country; for we will be able to so 
condition the hours of child labor as to impinge upon every 
phase of every industrial and agricultura} pursuit in the 
country. This applies to agriculture as well as to industry. 

One industry may advance at the cost of another industry, 
and one industry may be handicapped or depressed to the 
advancement of another industry. The opportunity thus 
sought to be created is absolutely limitless and would be 
clothed with such a far-reaching potency that if put into 
effect would destroy every vestige of individual liberty in 
industrial or agricultural pursuits. 

I hesitate to go into the details in regard to this, Mr. 
President; but, if one will only stop and think for a moment, 
the situation which will confront us if this amendment be- 
comes part of our basic law and statutes are passed under it 
can be described by no other word but the word “frightful” 
“Tyranny” would be a mild misnomer for the powers exer- 
cised by Congress in the utilization of the authority granted 
under this amendment. 

Besides this the resolution in its terms is so broad that 
laws may be passed thereunder which would allow the taking 
of the almost physical possession of the infant child of a 
few months old to its eighteenth birthday and so arranging the 
hours of labor for the children of every single parent in such 
a way as not only to break up the entire economic relation but 
unquestionably with a further and frightful result of severing 
the family relation founded upon natural love and affection. 
Parent would be. set against child, and child would be set 
against parent; and if anybody had given years to the study 
of it they could not have evoked a better means of disrupt- 
ing the Government of this country. 

If, as I say, parents and children are to be set at enmity 
with one another from early childhood, disrespect for law and 
order will not only be ingrained in the children, but placed 
there by the operation of Federal statutes. What hope can 
there be for law and order in the several States, or for respect 
for government in the several States, much less respect for the 
Federal Government. 

In seeking to accomplish their ends, these good people call 
to mind one of Asop’s Fables. It will be recollected that a 
man once befriended a bear, and thereafter, the bear accom- 
panied the man in his wanderings and sought to give him every 
comfort and help in his power. One day, the man fell asleep, 
and as the bear sat watching and guarding him, he saw a fly 
walking across the man’s nose. The bear in his eagerness to 
show his affection for the man picked up a huge stone and 
crushed the fly. Just as the bear in his mistaken effort to Show 
his affection to the man killed him, just so the proponents of 
this measure in seeking to ameliorate the condition of children 
engaged in labor will crush the very spirit of the institutions 
of our country and create such a chaos in our body social and 
our body politic as will make even the worst phase of child 
labor appear like a beautiful dream. 

If this resolution is passed, there will necessarily follow 
statutory provisions for putting it into effect. Under these 
enabling statutes will come provisions for the appointment of 
persons to administer the same. These persons will be ap- 
pointed with or without advice or consent of the Senate, as the 
statutes may provide. And now I desire to present to the Sena- 
tors some possibilities which may arise: 

Assuming that the officials to administer the enabling stat- 
utes, or at least some of them, are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice or consent of the Senate, recent actions in 
this body has shown not only the possibility, but the prob- 
ability of such appointments that would create race antagonism 
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In the administration of the law, with results which ean readily 
be foreseen. 

Assuming, if you please, that the appointments of the ad- 
ministrators of these laws would not require the advice and 
consent of the Senate, then immediately preceeding a campaign 
for delegates to a national political convention a wholesale 
series of such appointments could, and I doubt not would, be 
made for purely political purposes, with results which many 
of the Senators and their millions of constituents would resent 
in no uncertain manner, This suggestion which I make, and it 
can not be glanced over and put to one side, creates a possi- 
bility in every State of the Union for the arousing of race 
antagonism. I, therefore, beg of the Senators to deeply ponder 
before they give their assent by their votes to this proposed 
measure. 

I did not mean to paint an unhappy picture when I made 
those last few statements, but there is the possibility, We saw 
brought about the other day the appointment of Walter Cohen 
to a fairly high position under the Treasury Department down 
in New Orleans for one purpose only, and everybody knew it. 
It was not for his beauty, it was not for his ability, it was 
not for his charagter and reputation; it was because he is a 
political adjunct. It could be only one thing. In the State 
of Louisiana he was powerless to help the Republican Party to 
administer the laws either efficiently or ably, or in any way 
touch the Republican Party's reputation for the administra- 
tion of laws, but he was of most valuable assistance in secur- 
ing delegates to the national convention. That can be multi- 
plied as many times as you please, particularly so if the ap- 
pointments do not require the advice and consent of the Senate. 

As 1 said, with the power given these people, they can, white 
or black, come into the household, and from the infant on up 
to the child of 18 years of age, regardless of sex, in their 
official capacity they ean lay the hand of the law upon them. 
It is not a very pretty picture, but it is a fact, and has to be 
met. 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] referred 


to the tremendous number of very respectable organizations 
throughout the country which are advocating this measure. 
I, in common with other Senators, I suppose, have received 
communications from some of them. I have one in my hand, 
signed by the proper officials on behalf of these organizations, 
some 19 in number. ` 

I would suggest this, that all of these organizations seem. to 
get their information entirely from the National Child Labor 
Bureau; that none of them speak of their own knowledge. 
They all speak by secondhand knowledge, and they speak 
vehemently, and are very aggressive. 

For instance, I hold in my hand a communication dated 
May 10, 1924, signed, as I said, by some 19 of these organiza- 
tions. The letter is addressed to me personally, and among 
other things they state: 


One misconception seems to be that the amendment Itself is a pro- 
‘bibitory or a regulatory measure. 


If the words of the amendment itself mean anything, they 
mean exactly that. It is both prohibitory and regulatory. But 
they go on and say: 

On the contrary, the measure is an enabling act. Its first section 
reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and probibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 


I state this, that these good people—and most of them are 
ladies, and I think these organizations for the most part are 
ladies’ organizations—evidently had that fed to them. They 
have taken the thing for granted because they were told that it 
was so; but cn the face of it, it shows two things. In the first 
place, they did not examine what was given to them. In the 
second place, what they said is absolutely untrue—and I do 
not think they knew it to be untrue, but, nevertheless, it fs 
untrue. In the next place, it shows their absolute ignorance 
in regard to the purport, intent, and the result of the adoption 
of this amendment. 

In other words, they are taking everything on faith given 
them by other persons, and they themselves have not looked 
into the matter at all. 

I have also received a number of copies of a magazine called 
“The American Child,” published by the National Child Labor 
Committee of New York. That committee seems to be the back- 
bone and the clearing house for all the information gathered 
together and put out. I find in the number of June, 1924, a 
table showing the.vote in the House, the names of all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, their addresses; and the statement: 


Now write to your two Senators. 

The Senate has not yet passed the amendment. 

Write or wire your Senator. 

See pages T and 8 for the names and addresses of all Senators, 


I find also in other copies of this publication some very inter- 
esting things. .In the April number for 1924, which was sent 
to me by the American Child Labor Committee of New York 
City, I find on page 2 an article entitled.“ What the Shortridge- 
Foster constitutional amendment is not.” 

That is the amendment now under consideration. Then they 
give six statements as to what this amendment is not. I de- 
sire to read some of those and to comment on them, because if 
they come from intelligent people my only answer is that they 
do not know anything about the subject. If they come from in- 
telligent people who do know about the subject, then my answer 
is that they are making deliberate misstatements in regard to 
this matter for the purpose of deceiving. I read: 


1. The Shortridge-Foster constitutional amendment is not a child 
labor law—its purpose is simply to declare that Congress shall have 
the power to do the very thing that Congress has twice undertaken 
to do. 


Simply. to declare that Congress has the power. If it simply 
were the purpose to declare that Congress had the power, we 
might stop there; but that is hepelessly misleading. It does 
not undertake at all to show, in this reason No, 1, the tremen- 
dous power sought to be given. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BAYARD, I yield, 

Mr. FLETCHER. If Congress twice undertakes to cover this 
whole field without any constitutional power, what does the 
Saena suppose Congress will do if we vest it with unlimited 

wer 

Mr. BAYARD. That is what I am coming to. 


2. It is not a reflection on the United States Supreme Court. It 
undertakes to remove a limitation on the power of Congress which 
the Supreme Court declares exists, 


In other words, the court has said that the laws which were 
brought up before it for examination as to their constitutien- 
ality did not come within the terms of the Federal Constitution, 
and therefore were inoperative. 


It undertakes to remove a limitation on the power of Congress 
which the Supreme Court declares exists. 


That is really true. I do not think it is meant to be a 
reflection upon the Supreme Court, but it does more than that, 
You might think it would stop there. It undertakes to give 
Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States a 
chance at the law, because after all these laws will come up, 
and this thing is so broadly drawn that I venture the state- 
ment that the Supreme Court of the United States will have 
no difficulty whatever in passing upon almost any law that 
you can conceive of, under the broad terms of this amend- 
ment; which would cover the question of labor and other 
questions as well, as I stated a moment ago, 


3. It does not propose to forbid child labor under 18. 
By its very terms the amendment says “to prohibit.” What 


does “prohibit” mean unless it means forbid? I continue 
reading: 


It merely intends to give Congress discretionary power regarding 


the labor of children up to 18, but not beyond. In other words, 


while every State has unlimited powers (within the bounds of rea- 
zonableness) over labor conditions, it is proposed to give Congress 
similar power except that it shall not apply to any person beyond 
18 years of age. 

That Is not so, because by its very terms; In section 2, and, 
as a matter of fact, by the potency of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, every Federal provision will override every State pro- 
vision. That in itself is a misstatement, to call it by no 
harsher term, But it is worse than that. It is a bitter decep- 
tion on the part of this body of the good people who publish 
this paper. 

4 It is not expected that Congress under this grant of power will 
pass legislation affecting children up to 18, although it might be 
considered wise to forbid boys under 18 to operate railroad locomo- 
tives or mine elevators, for instance, 


“It is not expected.” Why in the name of Almighty God do 
they put in the words “up to 18 years”? Why do they try to 
clothe Congress with power unless they expect Congress to 
utilize that power? Why do they present this very matter 
here before us as a subject of the utilization of this power 
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unless they expect the Congress to utilize it? 
statement on the face of it. 


5. There is no point to the objection that this gives Congress power 
to forbid young people working on the bome farm until they are 18. 


It includes everybody, every female and male under the age 
of 18 years. From the time they are a minute old up until they 
are 18 years of age, Congress has complete control of these 
children, and there is no gainsaying that. 

Mr. KING. And all kinds of laber. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, all classes, of course. 


Since only two or three States now attempt in any way to control 
child labor in agriculture, the fear that Congress would go beyond the 
prevailing sentiment of the people is without foundation. 


Experience Is a pretty stern school, and experience has shown 
that Congress, where it had the power, bas enacted legislation 
on almost every conceivable subject, and many times it has 
enacted legislation upon subjects over which it had no power. 
This was one of the subjects, and the Supreme Court determined 
the question very properly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator is aware of the fact that 
many of the socialists, like Mrs. Kelley, who is a follower of 
Karl Marx in communism, and others who have been promot- 
ing this legislation, originally designed to have the amendment 
cover persons up to 21 years of age, and doubtless would have 
urged it before the committee if they had believed they could 
succeed. 

Mr. BAYARD. But does not the Senator see how cunning 
this is? They undertake to take child labor up to 18, but as a 
matter of fact they affect the labor of the Senator and myself 
and everybody else, no matter how old we may be. 

Mr. KING. Of course it is obvious that under the guise of 
the amendment they will in time take charge of children the 
same as the Bolsheviks are doing in Russia, and control not 
only their labor and their education, but after a time deter- 
mine whether they shall receive religious instruction or not, 
the same as the Bolshevists do in Russia. It is a scheme to de- 
stroy the state, our form of goyernment, and to introduce the 
worst form of communism into American institutions, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela- 
wire yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Utah, I believe, 
made a trip to Russia and studied its institutions and is ac- 
quainted perhaps with some of the propagandists who are back 
of the pending measure. Something has been said to-day 
about some manufacturers being against it. I would like to 
ask him what he knows about people being in favor of the 
pending measure who believe in the Russian Bolshevik idea of 
the State taking charge of the children? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Delaware will pardon me, 
every Bolshevik, every extreme communist and socialist in the 
United States is back of the measure. The Bolsheviks of Rus- 
sin were familiar with the scheme that was about to be 
launched to amend our Constitution. In conversation with one 
of the leading Bolsheviks in the city of Moscow, one of the edu- 
caters, when I was there last September and October, I was 
remonstrating with him about the scheme of the Bolsheviks to 
have the state take charge of the children. “Why,” he said, 
“vou are coming to that,” and he called my attention to the 
statutes in many of the States in regard to compulsory educa- 
tion. Then he said, “A number of socialists in the United 
States," and he mentioned a number of names, but I shall not 
mention them here, “are back of the movement to amend your 
Constitution of the United States, and it will be amended, and 
von will transfer to the Federal Government the power which 
the Bolshevik Government is asserting now over the young 
people of the state.” 

Of course, this is a communistic, Bolshevistie scheme, and a 
lot of good people, misled, are accepting it, not knowing the 
evil consequences which will result and the sinister purposes 
back of the measure. 

Mr. BAYARD. The sixth reason they give, showing what 
the constitutional amendment is not, is as follows: 


6. The 20 or more national organizations favoring this amendment 


do not want Congress to include employment of children on the home 
farm, and would oppose such national legislation. 


Well, that is what this paper says. I have been reading 


from the April number, and I shall have occasion in a few 
minutes to read from the June number, and Senators will find 
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That is a mis- a wonderful change has come over them. There is nothing here 


beyond the bald statement that “the 20 or more national or- 
ganizations favoring’ this amendment do not want Congress to 
include employment of children on the home farm.” 

I do not believe that is true and for this reason: Human na- 
ture is human nature. We will find brutes anywhere, and it 
may be that on a home farm we would find some brute whom 
God Almighty has bereft of his wife and left with some little 
children. He may be a very brutal fellow with those children 
in the work he requires them to do. Can anybody persuade me 
that these people would not step in there in half a minute and 
undertake to stop that man's brutal use of those children by 
overworking them on the farm? I would not criticize them if 
they should do that properly, but the point I make is that what 
they would do, as shown by the presentation of their case, would 
be to tell us that 600,000 children are working on the farms, and 
they would say they found this condition on one or more farms, 
and then talk about all the farms and attempt to lead us to be- 
lieve that the 600,000 children working on home farms were 
all subject to such cruel treatment, and therefore they should 
have the right to Invoke the power of the amendment, and they 
would then step in and have particular legislation touching the 
operation of farms. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is an accomplished law- 
yer. Does he know of a State in the Union where there are not 
now plenty of laws to punish any parent for the abuse of his 
children by overworking them or by any other means? 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, unquestionably so, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from 
Delaware, but I would like to commend to him and to the 
Senator from Missouri, because I understand he expects to dis- 
cuss the question, one additional illustration of what the 
amendment is not, as sent out by the National Child Labor 
Committee of New York, which the Senator from Delaware has 
very correctly appraised as a clearing house for information on 
this question. That additional reason is that the child labor 
amendment is not a law to wipe out the labor of all persons 
under 18 years of age, and the choice of 18 years as a limit 
was selected by the proponents of the measure for the follow- 
ing reason, and it is a reason which I wish to commend to the 
Senator: 


The 18-year limit was set because of the supreme importance of 
permanence in the Constitution of the United States. 


After prophesying the growth of industry and of machinery 
that should not be handled by exceedingly young persons, it 
is reiterated: 


It is because of our reverence for the Constitution that we want 
to avoid this experience in connection with the Federal child labor 
amendment. 


That is to say, this committee which is now actuated by a 
regard for the “supreme importance of permanence in the 
Constitution” have selected the high age of 18, according to 
their statement, because they do not want to amend the Con- 
stitution later, and give to the Federal Government power to 
prohibit the labor of any person without regard to age. 

What I wanted to emphasize was the apparent lack of frank- 
ness on the part of this committee when they said that they 
have selected the 18-year period out of their reverence and 
regard to the “supreme importance of permanence in the 
Constitution.” 

It is the most marvelous statement that I have read on this 
question—“ permanence in the Constitution "—and they now 
place it at 18 and give warning that they might extend it to 50 
if it becomes necessary in their judgment. But the committee 
assures us that Congress will never exercise the power con- 
ferred, and it is reassuring to have the National Child Labor 
Committee give us assurances like that. One may rest in per- 
fect confidence upon the assurance of the committee, especially 
after the frank and very commendable regard that they dis- 
played to the “supreme importance of permanence in the Con- 
stitution ”—a committee which, unless I had seen this state- 
ment, I would have been inclined to believe had no sort of 
reverence for the whole American system of government; but 
they assure us they have selected now a high age in order to 
preserve the supreme importance of permanence in the Consti- 
tution. That I think is a matter which ought to be com- 
mended to the consideration of the Senate. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Delaware, I would like to supplement the 
remarks made by the Senator from Georgia, which I think may 
be an explanation of their accepting less than 21 and agreeing 
on 18 years of age. As a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I know that we were petitioned to increase the age of 
enlistment to 21. The law is that young men of 18 years of 
age may, without the consent of their parents. enlist in the 
Navy and Army, and the Government has already agreed that 
that is a valid enlistment, although the age fixed in the respec- 
tive States as the age of majority is usually 21 years. There- 
fore the plan and theory, I am convinced, is that the National 
Government shall have supervision over those under the age 
adopted by the respective States, that is, 21 years, for the 
National Government has already accepted and is now enfore- 
ing the control by the National Government of those under the 
age of 21 and as young as 18. Why should not those who want 
to take control over the baby from the cradle accept 18 years as 
the limit, so as to deprive the parents entirely of all control 
over their children, and when they turn them loose let the 
Government take them and put them in the Army or Navy 
before they come to 21 years of age? 

Mr. BAYARD. During the latter part of the month of 
April, when I received the bulletin to which I have referred, 
I also received a leaflet giving five other statements of what 
the child labor amendment is not. I shall not read them all, but 
I shall read some of them: 


2. It dees not prohibit the employment of children under 18 years 
of age. 


Why, the amendment itself is said to be for the purpose of 
prohibiting, regulating, and controlling. It merely gives to 
the Congress the limit of its authority. It does give the limit, 
and I think it goes beyond the limit. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator said it limits em- 
ployment; but if the Senator will read the hearings, he will 
find that the word “employment” is purposely left out, and 
the reason given was that “employment” meant remunera- 
tion, and therefore that the father or mother might permit the 
child to work. They have eliminated that and used the word 
“labor,” so that the child can not be permitted to do anything 
at all. r 

Mr. BAYARD. It merely gives Congress tħat limit on its 
authority, if, for instance, it should be deemed necessary to 
regulate or prohibit the employment of boys and girls in cer- 
tain occupations involving moral or physical strain. 

I had called attention to a part of the sentence, the re- 
mainder of which is as follows: 


Since the amendment is for all time, it must be general in its 
terms. 


Anyone can see what they really meant. They run that 
one peor little sentence, or one vicious sentence, at the end of 
the second statement, and that is the gist of the whole thing: 


Since the amendment is for all times, it must be general in its 
terms. 


God knows this amendment is general in its terms! 


8. It does not interfere with girls helping their mothers with the 
housework nor with boys helping their fathers with the chores. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. BAYARD. They give no reason; but full power is given 
to break famities into pieces if they want to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A good woman called me out in the lobby 
just now and asked me whether, under this amendment, power 
would be given to Congress to prohibit her daughter helping 
her in the kitchen to do the cooking or to act as a maid servant. 
I told her that the Senator from Delaware was just now argu- 
ing that question and contending that it would apply to every- 
body—to children in the home, to domestic servants and to 
everybody else. 

Mr. BAYARD. Paragraph 3, after reciting or pretending 
to state that this proposition does not interfere with the house- 
hold work and the relations between children and parents in the 
household, goes on to state that— 

The two child labor acts which Congress formerly enacted included 
only employment in mines and quarries, mills, factories, workshops, 
and manufacturing establishments. 

In other words, they desire us to believe, if they can by 
making this statement, that the whole purpose of the pending 
measure is to be confined to manufacturing or mining opera- 
tions, as the ease may be, but will not impinge at all upon any 
other relations in life which children under the age of 18 may 
have. 

4. It is not a leap in the dark, 


No, I do not think it is a leap in the dark when one stops to 
think of it. I think if we go into this thing we can go into 
it with our eyes open; and if we had the most tremendous im- 
agination ever given to man we could not begin to paint the 
frightfulness of the picture of what could and would happen 
if this proposed amendment became part of our basic law. 
The statement proceeds: 


We know from experience what the effect of a Federal child labor 
act has been. The first and second child labor acts gave pretection to 
thousand of children who are now without it. 


They seem to discount the fact that in the meantime, since 
the passage of those two acts, the States have swept up under- 
neath and have taken the place by their legislation of the very 
subjects which the Federal laws were supposed to cover. 


National interest in the Nation's children, instead of resulting in 
indifference on the part of the States, elther in enforcing the ex- 
isting State laws or in raising State standards, actually increased 
State Interest and State responsibility, 


Then, if they did that, and they got what they wanted, why 
should they come to Congress and ask for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, when they admit that the States, on 
their own initiative, have gone ahead and raised their stand- 
ards im regard to this particular matter? 

The extraordinary part to me, Mr. President, is that so 
many of these organizations are composed of women. That 
in itself is not startling, but the point I am coming to is that 
these good women who are so interested in this subject have the 
power of the vote, and if they would go ahead and exercise that 
power of the ballot in the several States they would come very 
close to getting anything they wanted in reason in connection 
with laws of this character. That has been demonstrated in 
times gone by. 

I myself live in a small State, and it is so closely coupled up 
that we are all pretty much neighbors. So when the legisla- 
ture meets we all know to a great extent what goes on; every 
measure there is discussed to a considerable extent throughout 
the length and breadth of the State. I myself, from experience, 
have known for the last 25 or 30 years that it has been in- 
finitely easier, even before the nineteenth amendment was 
passed, to get results by having some good women interested 
in a measure to go down, say, a half dozen or a dozen of them, 
and secure a joint session of the Delaware Assembly and let 
them present their own case in their own way. I know from 
experience we would get that measure on the statute books 
ten times faster than if the men themselves undertook to secure 
its enactment. If there be merit in their contention, what is 
there to prevent them from going before the State legisla- 
tures to-day? Now they have the power of the vote, if you 
please. Previously they could only appeal and come in right- 
eousness, but now they can threaten politically and get what 
they want. But, no; they prefer to come down here, because 
they know that the States will not give them this broad 
power which they ask, and they must know that the States 
c give them such broad power because the States should 
not do so. ; 


5. It does not impair the power of any State to give greater pro- 
tection to its children than that which Congress may see fit to em- 
body in future Federal legislation. 


Well, that is rather absurd when one stops to think of the 
fact known to everybody, or which should be known to every- 
body, that of course a law of Congress passed under such 
circumstances is absolutely paramount to the laws of the 
State. 

In the June number of this magazine they seem to have gone 
back on their original statement with regard to agriculture. 
I find in the June number several statements from which I 
will quote; I will not read the whole article. On page 2 it 
is said: 


The National Child Labor Committee has no intention of trying to 
secure any Federal action to regulate the work of children in agri- 
culture under the direetion of their own parents on their own farms. 


Again: 

We believe that the employment of children in general agriculture 
by their parents or guardians on the home farm differs so materially 
from that found in manufacturing, mining, and commercial pursuits 
that its contro] and correction require different methods. 


But note the fact that though “its control and correction 
require different methods,” they have not lét go of the power 
of exercising whatever methods they please. 
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The. National, Child Labor Committee seeks to protect the interests 
of the child, and it can not remain true to its past traditions without 
recognition of the fact that thousands of children are now and are 
likely to be in the future exploited by an industrialized agriculture. 


And yet they have stated, as I read here a moment ago, 
that they had no intention of trespassing upon the field of 
agriculture, That was in the April number, while now I am 
reading from the June number. Again: 


Whenever conditions. inimical to the welfare of the child. appear 
in agriculture— 


And I assume this committee is to determine when they 
appear— 
this committee stands ready to reveal such conditions and to strive for 
their elimination and correction. 


That means further congressional action by way- of legislation. 


When this goal can be achleved without legislation nonlegal policies 
of correction will be pursued. When legislation appears to be the only 
means of establishing principles of general justice this committee will 
strive to create a public opinion favorable to such legislation, which 
under normal conditions would probably be State or local legislation. 


In other words, what they mean, as I see it, is this: They will 
go. to the States and say, You may think von have a perfectly 
good law, but we have set a standard which we think is the best 
one; now you come across and come up to our standard or we 
are going down to Washington, and we will haye a Federal law 
passed from which you can not get away, and we will be ap- 
pointed to administer that law. That is a fine American spirit, 
is it not? 

Further: 

It is now clearly evident that where children are forced to work under 
contract in industrialized forms of agrieulture some form of legislation 
is needed to protect thelr interests. 


And yet they said in the April number of the magazine that 
they were not to go near the farm. I might state that this 
particular article was gotten out in a leaflet form just before 
the issue of the June number and was released on May 26, 1924. 
The official statement as to agriculture is the one I have pre- 
viously quoted. The one from which I am now reading is in 
two columns and is in regard to the twentieth anniversary of 
the Child Labor Committee in connection with which they 
state—and this is an interesting statement— - 


The National Child Labor Committee is gratified by the progress of 
child-labor reform during its 20 years of work. We believe much of 
this reform has been due to the aggressive yet considered policy of 
the committee, but still more to the constant. growth of public intelli- 
gence on this subject. 


I think they are absolutely right in regard to that; I think 
they have done a splendid work in agitating this question; but 
they do admit, unwillingly and haltingly, that there has been 
good progress made by the natural intelligence of the American 
people, when they have considered this subject in the State 
legislatures. 

What I object to about the publication which I have just. 
been reading is that it is not a fair presentation of the case; 
- it is partly a suppression of evidence; it is a distortion of the 
evidence and a distortion of the facts; it is a deliberate attempt, 
as I see it, to conceal from the public the real potency and 
far-reaching result of this proposed constitutional amendment. 


RATIFICATION BY CONVENTIONS 


Mr. President, I have sent to the desk an amendment to the 
joint resolution, and, if this be the proper time, I should like 
to offer it, as I understand the joint resolution is pending 
before the Senaté, I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping- Crerk. On page 1, line 5, it is. proposed to 
strike out the words “the legislatures of” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “conventions in.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware, 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to discuss that amendment, I 
do not think it can be acted upon at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator wishes to discuss the amend- 
ment. I do not understand that it is his desire to have a vote 
at this time? 

Mr. BAYARD. No; that is not my purpose or expectation. 
There are not enough Senators present to act upon it. I merely 
want to offer it for action when it may be properly voted upon. 
My purpose in offering the amendment is to provide that the 


proposed constitutional amendment, assuming that it shall re- 
ceive favorable action by the Senate, will be submitted to con- 
ventions and not to the legislatures of the States. 

The original Federal Constitution was adopted in the several 
States entirely by conventions elected for that and 
when the first 12 amendments. were adopted there were then 
living, to a great extent, the men who had framed the Consti- 
tution or had been in close touch with it or perhaps had: been 
in the conventions which had ratified it: So that there was a 
positive knowledge at that time of what those amendments 
meant, As a matter of fact, we all know that many of those 
amendments were conditions. precedent to. some of the States 
adopting the Federal Constitution in the first place. So at. 
that time, even if the States did not act upon the amendments 
by conventions in all instances—and some of them did it by 
legislatures—yet, as I have said, there was general knowledge 
of our form of government and what an amendment to it meant. 

So the Constitution remained until the Civil War, and then 
we had this tremendous rush and hurry, growing out of that, 
with the result that the thirteenth amendment—and this was 
ratified by legislatures—was. passed by Congress on the Ist of 
February, 1865, and was. ratified) by the necessary number of 
States on December 18, 1865. It is impossible to conceive that 
the legislators in the several States, many of whom must have 
been elected prior to the passage of this amendment, had the 
slightest idea of what it meant, or that the people who sent 
them by their votes to the State legislatures knew that they 
were sending them there to yote on this amendment. 

The fourteenth amendment was passed on the 16th of June, 
1866, and ratified July 28, 1868. It is needless to go into the 
reconstruction days; but we all. know absolutely that the mat- 
ter was seen from such a point of view at that date that no 
fair consideration was. given. It went as a matter of course. 

The fifteenth amendment was submitted to the legislatures 
on the 27th day of February, 1869, and was ratified and de- 
clared by the proelamation of the Secretary of State on March 
30, 1870. In the ratification of that amendment by the several 
States we know of one instance, anyhow, where a State legis- 
lature ratified it before it passed Congress. 

Had any one of these matters, from the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, or fifteenth amendment up, been sent to the several 
States for ratification by conventions, I question if the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments would have been 
ratified. The sixteenth, I think, probably would. ‘The seven- 
teenth, I think, would. I question very much whether the 
eighteenth and nineteenth would; and I am not undertaking 
to animadvert upon the purpose or the form of these amend- 
ments. I merely state exactly what the facts are. 

Ke me call your attention, Senators, to the last two amend- 
men 

In Missouri and California, the legislatures which voted to 
ratify the eighteenth amendment, were elected at the same 
time that a popular referendum was had in those States on 
prohibition. The popular referendum voted down prohibition 
by large majorities, yet when the matter was presented befora 
the legislatures thus elected the legislatures voted to ratify 
the eighteenth amendment. That shows what itis like. There 
you have the people speaking by their referendum on this ona 
subject on the same day that they elect legislators to their 
State legislature. To that legislature, so elected—and you 
must assume that the same people voted at that election—is 
submitted the ratification of the eighteenth amendment. These 
States, haying voted against prohibition, have these lezisla- 
tors, elected on the same day, vote for prohibition by ratify- 


ing the amendment, so far as that State is concerned. The 


point I am trying to make is that in matters of affirming or 
rejecting amendments proposed to the Federal: Constitution, 
the legislatures do not fairly reflect the sentiment of the pen- 


ple of the States. 


In Ohio, on a referendum had after the legislature had rati- 
fied the eighteenth amendment, the people voted to repudiate 
the ratification. The legislature was not elected on that issue 
at all, and when it was submitted to the people of Ohio them- 
selves they said their legislature did not represent them so far 
as that was concerned. Curiously enough, at the same refer- 
endum election the people of Ohio, by a large majority, voted 
to adhere to local prohibition. Now, note that distinction. 
When the matter was put up to them the people were keen 
enough to say, Yes; we want local prohibition in Ohio, but we 
do not want. national prohibition”; and yet the people elected 
to the legislature at the same time this voting was going on 
turned around and gave them rational prohibition. 

I submit that the facts show that the people elected to the 
legislatures do not reflect: the calm, considered judgment of the 
people of the States. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question in that connection? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has there been any instance in which a 
proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution has been sub- 
mitted to conventions in the several States? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will state very frankly to the Senator that, 
beyond the fact that there is a provision for such conventions in 
the original Constitution itself, I do not know. I think some of 
the first 10 were submitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not true—I am asking for informa- 
tion, but my impression is that the first 10 amendments were 
all submitted for ratification to the legislatures of the several 
States, and, in fact, submitted at the same time, or substan- 
tially at the same time? They were all, unless I am mistaken, 
submitted to the legislatures of the several States. Now, if it 
is true that the legislatures do not as a rule reflect the popular 
will in their acts of ratification, why is it that throughout the 
history of the country no other method of ratification has been 
resorted to? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think I can answer that question fairly 
and state this to the Senator: I tried to make it plain a moment 
ago that a great many of the conventions which ratified the 
Federal Constitution ratified it with the distinct understanding 
and condition, although it is not expressed in the terms of the 
ratification, that as soon as Congress got going further amend- 
ments would be submitted under the plan set up in the Federal 
Constitution, and then that they would come back to the States; 
and nearly all those men, as I said a minute ago, were con- 
cerned in the Federal convention or in the State conventions 
which ratified, or in the Federal Congress down here. The 
whole thing was close coupled, and they all are charged with 
the same knowledge and reflected the immediate desires of the 
people of their States, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow an 
interruption, if you will read the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention you will find that Mr. Madison and others took the 
position that as to matters of detail, which did not affect the 
substance of the Constitution, the amendments should be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures. Therefore, their idea was, as ex- 
pressed in the debates, to submit to conventions of the States 
matters of principle, matters that went to the substance of 
things, and this is one of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is no distinction in the 
Constitution between an amendment which may be ratified by 
the legislatures and one which may be ratified by the States in 
conventions, Whatever may have been the motive of the 
framers of the Constitution in providing a double process for 
ratification, the fact is that in every instance in which an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution has been submitted for 
ratification the process of submitting it to the legislatures of 
the several States has been pursued. 

Upon an examination of the record I find that my memory 
respecting the first 10 amendments to the Constitution is right. 
They were all submitted to the legislatures of the several States 
in a single resolution, and every amendment that has been sub- 
mitted for ratification since that time has been acted upon by 
the legislatures of the several States. The convention plan 
never has been employed at all. What I am interested in know- 
ing is, if the convention plan is such a good one and so thor- 
oughly calculated, as the Senator states, to reflect the popular 
will, and the legislature plan is such a bad one and so calculated 
to reflect the contrary of the popular will, why the people have 
never insisted upon having ratifications through conventions 
but have always acquiesced in ratifications through State legis- 
latures. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall have to repeat to the Senator what I 
said a moment ago, in part at least, and that is this: In the 
first 10 amendments the same general crowd or aggregation of 
men had control of the whole situation, if you please. They 
were instrumental in getting people to the convention of 1787 
in Philadelphia. They all came in contact in their several 
States with the people who represented them in that way. 

They went to their own State conventions which were called 
to ratify the Constitution; and the political body, so to speak—I 
mean by that more or less politicians, not the political body 
in the general, broad sense—was a relatively small one in each 
State, where everybody knew everybody else, and all knew 
about these great measures at that time; and, if you please, 
as I conceive the situation, they all knew about these things 
“even before they came off; so there was a real reflection of an 
expressed desire, so far as the several States were concerned, 
when the first 10 amendments were ratified. 

I call further attention to the fact that 30 of the legislatures 
were called into special session for the sole purpose of passing 


upon the nineteenth amendment, and were not at the time of 


their election confronted with the possibility of having to pass 
upon this measure. It was an exhibition of indecent haste, 
for purely political purposes, in order to secure the women's 
vote. Everybody knows that—that the nineteenth amendment 
was put up as a bait to the women, and as party bait. I may 
be using a very crude term, but it was; and I want to submit 
here a sheet. which I ask permission to insert in the Recorp, 
showing the vote on the nineteenth amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THe Record or WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATES (15) . * 
(By grant at polls) 

Arizona, 1912; California, 1911; Colorado, 1893; Idaho, 1896; 
Kansas, 1912; Michigan, 1918; Montana, 1914; Nevada, 1914; New 
York, 1917; Oklahoma, 1918; Oregon, 1912; South Dakota, 1918; 
Utah, 1896: Washington, 1910; Wyoming, 1890. 

Total, 15. 

Total majority for, 244,380. 


PARTIAL SUFFRAGE STATES (14) 
(By act of assembly) 

Presidential“ suffrage States (12) : Illinois, 1913 (upheld, Illinois 
Supreme Court, October, 1914, Scown v. Czarneki, 264 III.); Indiana, 
1917 (held unconstitutional, Indiana Supreme Court, Indianapolis v. 
Knight, October 26, 1917, 117 N. W. Reporter 561); Kentucky, 1919; 
Maine, 1919; Minnesota, 1919; Missouri, 1919; Nebraska, 1919; North 
Dakota, 1917; Ohio, 1919; Rhode Island, 1917; Tennessee, 1919 (up- 
held, Tennessee Supreme Court, Vertrees v. Election Board, July 26, 
1919, 214 S. W. Reporter, 747) ; Vermont, 1919 (vetoed by Governor 
Clement, and veto upheld, March 28, 1919). 

Primary“ suffrage States (2): Arkansas, 1918; Texas, 1918 (up- 
held, Texas Supreme Court, Koy v. Schneider, January 29, 1920), 


MALE SUFFRAGE STATES (83) 

Voted against suffrage (14): Arkansas, 1918; Iowa, 1916; Louisiana, 
1918; Maine, 1917; Massachusetts, 1915; Missouri, 1914; Nebraska, 
1914; New Jersey, 1915; North Dakota, 1914; Ohio, 1912, 1914, 1917; 
Pennsylvania, 1915; Texas, 1919; West Virginia, 1916; Wisconsin, 
1912. 

Total, 14. 

Not voted (19): Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia. 

Total, 19. 

Total majority against, 990,868. 

Total States against or not voted, 33. 


ACTION ON FEDERAL SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT 
STATES WHICH HAVE RATIFIED (38) 
In special sessions, male-suffrage States (80) 

Ohio, June 10, 1919; Texas, June 29, 1919; Iowa, July 2, 1919; 
Missouri, July 3, 1919; Arkansas, July 20, 1919; Nebraska, August 2, 
1919; Minnesota, September 8, 1919; New Hampshire, September 10, 
1919; Maine, November 5, 1919; North Dakota, December 1, 1919; 
Indiana, January 16, 1920; New Mexico, February 19, 1920; West 
Virginia, March 10, 1920; Tennessee, August 19, 1920; Connecticut, 
September 20, 1920. 

Total, 15. 

In regular sessions, male-suffrage States (8) 

Wisconsin, June 10; Illinois, June 10; Pennsylvania, June 24; 
Massachusetts, June 25. 

With new legislatures 

Rhode Island, January 6, 1920; Kentucky, January 6, 1920; New 
Jersey, February 10, 1920; Vermont, January 28, 1921. 

Total, 8, of which 4 were hold-overs“ and 4 were new legislatures. 
Total ratifying in special sessions, 30. 

Total ratifying, 38. 

STATES WHICH REJECTED (9) 

Georgia, July 24, 1919; Alabama, September 17, 1919; Mississippi, 
January 21, 1920; South Carolina, January 24, 1920; Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1920; Maryland, February 17, 1920; Delaware, June 3, 
1920; Louisiana, June 15, 1920; North Carolina, August 19, 1920. 

Florida, not acted (1). 

Ratified, 38. 

Rejected, 9. 

Not acted, 1. 

Total, 48 States. 

All 15 suffrage States ratified in special sessions. 

[Norn: Twenty-three of the ratifications were by male-suffrage 
States in violation of State constitutions restricting suffrage to men 
(listed above, 15 in special sessions, 8 in regular sessions). Thirteen 
of the States also ratified against the vote of their people, listed 
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above in voting against,” except Louisiana, the only one of the 
14 States that voted “no” at the polls, which rejected the nineteenth 
amendment. Thirty-four of the 88 ratifications were by “ ‘hold-over” 
legislatures elected in most cases two years before the nineteenth 
amendment was submitted, The remaining 4 ratifications were by 
new legislatures in male-suffrage States, deliberately violating State 
constitutions, ] 


Mr. BATAD. Of course, I do not mean to be discourteous 
to the members of the legislatures of the several States, nor to 
the States in their sovereignty; but it does seem ‘to me that 
the facts disclose that there was, as I said a moment ago, an 
Indecent haste, for purely political purposes, in passing upon 
this question of the suffrage amendment, and what would have 
happened ìf the amendment had been submitted to conventions! 
I do not know. It is impossible to say, but I venture the asser- 
tion that a number of those States which did vote to ratify the 
amendment would not have done so if the other plan had been 
pursued. I think that is a safe assertion. The fact is that 
some of the States refused to ratify it. Here is.a curious thing. 
I call your attention to this, Senators: In 1918 Arkansas had) 
voted against suffrage; Iowa in 1916; Louisiana in 1918; 
Maine in 1917; Massachusetts in 1915; Missouri in 1914; Ne- 
braska in 1914; New Jersey in 1915; North Dakota in 1914; 
Ohio in 1912, 1914, and 1917; Pennsylvania in 1915; Texas in 
1919; and yet the Texas Legislature turned around and in 
June, 1919, in spite of the vote of the people of the State, 
ratified the nineteenth amendment. West Virginia had voted 
against it in 1916, and Wisconsin in 1912. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate longer on 
this matter, but I ask Senators ‘to read carefully the ‘tables 
which I have submitted, and, if they will, to look further into 
the matter of hasty approval by the State legislatures, certainly 
In recent years, with a distinct expression by the people through 
their proper instrumentality in the way of a convention or a: 
referendum, as the case might be, upon certain subjects. Hav- 
ing declared their voice on that subject, almost immediately the 
legislature, which has not been elected for that purpose, but 
which has the constitutional power, I will admit, turns around 
and overrides the expressed will of the people of the State. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator's proposal 
is intended to give reflection to the popular will in the 
ratification of amendments to the Constitution, and he takes 
the position ‘that the legislatures, for some reason, uniformly 
fail to reflect the popular will, or at least frequently do so, 
even though their members may ‘have adequate information 
respecting the same, and that the conventions would be more 
responsive to public opinion. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is quite right, 

Mr. ROBINSON. if it is desired to reflect the opinion of 
the people touching matters of that nature, why would not a 
referendum more accurately ascertain the public opinion than 
submission either to legislatures or to conventions? It has 
been said many times that conventions during the last quarter 
of a century, and prior to the coming on of the primary system 
of elections, had grown so indifferent to actual public senti- 
ment as to make necessary the replacement of them by a: 
method through which the people give expresslon to their 
will directly. It was the unpopularity of conventions, and 
the alleged unfairness of their nominations and political de- 
cisions, that brought about their repudiation, in large part, 
and the substitution of the primary system. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is speaking almost entirely of 
purely political conventions now, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator want us to assume that 
the State legislature_of recent years has been a political con- 
vention? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; but I am speaking of the convention 
system, I make the suggestion to the Senator that there is 
little more assurance that ‘a convention would reflect the pop- 
ular will than that a State legislature would do so, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at least in this case the 
delegates to the convention would be elected solely on this issue. 
There would be no other issue before the people in the selec- 
tion of the delegates to a State convention to pass upon a Fed- 
eral amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. That would be the sole purpose of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A convention empowered to ratify an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, or to pass upon the 
question of the ratification, would not necessarily have its juris- 


diction confined to that subject. But the point I nm making 18 
that if it is desirable and necessary that a body, to ratify, 
‘should express the popular will, the best way of ascertaining 
the popular will is through a referendum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That-is no doubt true, but we have not 
the right to submit this amendment in such a form. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that, but we had before the 
Senate recently a proposal to -amend the Constitution so as to 
provide for the substitution of a process of popular vote upon 
the subject in place of the two methods now authorized, namely, 
ratification by legislative assemblies and ratification by con- 
ventions, and we sent the resolution proposing that amendment 
back to the committee and have taken no netion on it, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been reported again, and is now 
on the calendar, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Where it will likely remain until the end 
of the session. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Unfortunately, that is not the rule 
now. If it were the rule now, and this amendment had to go 
to a direct vote of the people, while it wonld involve some work, 
I have not much doubt about what the people would do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator assumes that this amendment 
is obnoxious to the popular sentiment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not the slightest doubt that 
upon a debate, through which the people would understand what 
Is in this amendment, it would be utterly repudiated. I have 
not the slightest doubt of that. I distinguish between a propa- 
ganda which thas been financed and has been conducted by a 
limited number of people, creating a temporary sentiment, and 
the sentiment of the people when they have been advised with 
reference to what is really before them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, of course, 
I realize that we can not enter into a full discussion at this 
time, but my judgment is that there has been a sentiment in the 
United States for the last quarter of a century favoring Fed- 
eral legislation affecting the subject of child labor, and to sug- 
gest some of the grounds upon which I base that judgment, it 
may be recalled that almost 10 years ago the Congress by an 
overwhelming vote passed a statute providing for Federal regu- 
lation of child labor. The constitutionality of that statute was 
at the time challenged in this body by able Senators. I myse, 
as the Senator may recall, took the view that the act should be 
sustained. By a divided vote in the Supreme Court, by a ma- 
jority opinion, the act was not sustained, but was held uneon- 
stitutional, 

Subsequently the Congress -passed ‘another child labor act. 
It sought in the second act to invoke the taxing power as a 
Means of regulation. The Supreme Court held that act uncon- 
situtional. Certainly the overwhelming votes by which these 
two statutes, afterwards held ‘unconstitutional, were passed 
‘through the Congress indicate the existence of popular senti- 
ment in favor of the Federal child labor legislation, unless 
the Senator from Missouri espouses the doctrine apparently 
asserted by my friend the ‘Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
AnD] that legislative bodies habitually and persistently reflect 
the contrary of the public will touching legislative matters, 
which I do not believe to be the case. i 

I do not believe a member of a legislature or a Member of 
Congress would willingly, persistently, and frequently vote for 
what he knew to be in direct conflict with popular sentiment 
touching a matter of legislation. I believe that members of 
legislative bodies usually seek by their votes to reflect the will 
of their constituencies, and sometimes they do so when they 
ought to resist the popular will, because the popular will at 
times may be based on misinformation; but I do not think it 
is the habit of Members of Congress or the members of Stata 
legislatures, like willful, bad boys, to vote to ratify a constitu- 
tional amendment when at the time they know that the act of 
ratification is-obnoxious to the constituencies they represent. 

J think there is a fundamental fallacy in that assumption, 
one that is contrary to human experience and human reason. 
Anyone who hears me will agree that the habit and practice 
of members of the legislatures is to yield their own views to 
the will of their constituencies. I believe that Senators will 
agree with me that Members of Congress and members of 
State legislatures sometimes cast what they believe doubtful 
votes, in the abstract, because of a real or fanciful public 
sentiment in support of their votes; but the doctrine can not 
be maintained that State legislatures may be relied upon to 
ratify an amendment of the Federal Constitution if they 
know that the sentiment of their constituencies is opposed to 
such ratification. I think they rather seek to reflect the 
popular will. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think just about nine- 
tenths of all the argument in this world arises over a failure of 
the contestants to discuss the same question. I said that I be- 
lieved this proposition would be rejected upon debate if it were 
submitted to a popular vote. The Senator meets that by stating 
that child-labor legislation by the Federal Government is popu- 
lar, and cites the two laws which were passed by this body. But 
those two laws bore no resemblance whatever to the measure now 
before this body. Those two laws were limited in their opera- 
tion to a regulation of the labor of children. This proposition 
seeks to empower the Congress to absolutely prohibit and regu- 
late and limit, not the labor of children but the labor of the 
youth of the land as well as the children of the land. Therefore 
when I say I believe this measure would be rejected it does not 
imply that I would say that a Federal law limiting the labor 
of children is necessarily unpopular. Neither does it imply 
that I am opposed to the regulation of the labor of children. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I would like to have the privi- 
lege of finishing my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to observe 
that in view of the fact that the time for debate is limited upon 
the pending joint resolution it will feel it to be a duty to enforce 
the rule, which all Senators understand. The rule to which I 
refer is that providing that no Senator may speak more than 
twice upon the same subject upon the same legislative day, and 
that when he yields to another Senator for more than an in- 
quiry he yields the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope the Chair will not 
yoluntarily invoke the rule against the Senator from Delaware, 
who now has the floor, because both the Senator from Missouri 
and I have interrupted him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule to which the Chair 
has referred has been violated so constantly that it should not 
be enforced unless due notice has been given that it will be 
enforced. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the facts I submitted a moment 
ago in regard to constitutional conventions were submitted be- 
cause I thought the matter was a most important matter, and 
that if this legislation should be passed by the Congress and 
submitted to the States, growing out of our recent experience 
with the last two amendments—and I make no comment what- 
ever upon them—we have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
our votes do not reflect the thought of the people of the States. 

Mr. President, there is but one United States of America, and 
it belongs to all of us; each has his or her whole right therein, 
which can not be gainsaid by any or all of the others. The 
basis of this right grows out of individual citizenship in the 
several States, for no one is a citizen of the United States at 
large. If we are to continue the modern and present trend of 
forsaking the State-rights doctrine and our State rights as well 
and surrendering to the Federal Government the police and 
other powers which have been reserved to us, the solidarity, the 
efficiency, and the continuance of our Government become a 
matter at stake, and we should well pause before taking any 
step such as that suggested by this pending measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to offer sev- 
eral amendments to the pending measure, and I ask that they 
be printed in the Recorp in the numerical order indicated. 

The amendments were ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in leu thereof the 
word “ fourteen "; 

To strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ fifteen”; 

To strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ sixteen”; 

To strike out the words“ and prohibit” in the tenth line thereof; 

To strike out the word “limit” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“reasonably,” and to strike out the words “and prohibit,” so that 
said section as amended will read: 

“Spcrron 1. The Congress shall have power to reasonably regulate 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age“; 

To strike out section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ SECTION 1. Congress shall have power reasonably to limit and regu- 
late the labor of persons under 18 years of age and to prohibit such 
labor in pursuits involving special hazard to health, life, or limb”; 

To add, after the word “persons,” in the tenth line, the words 
“other than persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture,” so that 
section 1 shall read: 

“ Suction 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons, other than persons engaged in agriculture and 
horticulture, under 18 years of age”; 


To add at the end of section 1 the words “who are engaged in occu- 
pations other than agriculture and horticulture”; and 

To add at the end of section 1 the words who are engaged in occu- 
pations other than labor performed in homes or upon farms under the 
direct supervision of their parents.” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at this time I give 
notice that on Monday morning, as soon after the assembling of 
the Senate as I can obtain the floor, I shall discuss the pending 
joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a number of Senators have ex- 
pressed a desire to speak upon the pending joint resolution. To- 
day several were ready to speak, but considerable time was occu- 
pied in a discussion of the Veterans’ Bureau. Day before yes- 
terday much of the time was taken up by a discussion of the 
Veteran’s Bureau and other matters, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration of the pending resolution. It is quite apparent that 
with the limited time which is allotted now under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, many who desire to address the Senate 
upon the pending measure will be denied the opportunity. I do 
not know the modus operandi, but I give notice now that on Mon- 
day, when the Senate meets, I shall ask unanimous consent that 
the time for voting upon the joint resolution shall be postponed 
until the following day at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. That, I am sorry to say, I do not think can 
possibly be done, 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that any order resulting from a 
unanimous-consent agreement may be vacated by another unani- 
mous-consent agreement; so I shall ask the Senate for unani- 
mous consent at that time. 

re ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yie 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This matter has been the unfinished busi- 
ness for several days. Senators have refrained from speaking, 
as they frequently do in such cases, until the time for a vote is 
approaching. Any Senator has had the right to take the floor 
and discuss the joint resolution at any time. I do not think it 
will be possible to change the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In regard te that I wish to say that 
I have sat in my seat here all day trying to get the floor. The 
time of the Senate was taken up all day 

Mr. LODGE. It was taken up by other matters, some of 
which ought not to have been brought up. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It was taken up by the considera- 
tion of an appropriation bill and a discussion of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. We have been afflicted with lack of numbers and 
things of that sort. I think it is a perfectly reasonable re- 
quest that the Senator from Utah proposes to make. If it is 
opposed, we are forced to a vote when the Members have not 
had a chance to address themselves to the measure. Of course, 
that is an action that will have an effect on future unanimous- 
consent requests. 

Mr. KING. I only want to say that I regard this as per- 
haps the most important matter that has been brought to the 
attention of Congress since the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments were adopted. It may be that the Senate 
may prefer to consider appropriation bills or unimportant 
matters instead of one which involves a change in our form 
of government. Nevertheless, I shall ask unanimous consent 
on Monday that the time for voting be postponed until the fol- 
lowing day. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO FOREIGN VESSELS (S. DOC. NO, 127) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed: : 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to the following claims presented by the Governments 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway against the Government of 
the United States on account of damages sustained by vessels 
owned by their nationals in collisions with vessels in the public 
service of the United States: 

1. The claim presented by the Government of Denmark on 
account of losses sustained by the owners of the Danish steam- 
ship Masnedsund as a result of collisions between it and the 
U. S. S. Siboney and the United States Army tug No. 21 at St. 
Nazaire, France. 

2. The claim presented by the Government of Sweden on ac- 
count of the losses sustained by the owners of the Swedish 
steamship Olivia as a result of a collision between it and the 
U. S. S. Lake St. Clair. 
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3. The claim presented by the Government of Norway on ac- 
count of the losses sustained hy the owners of the Norwegian 
steamship Jolin Blumer as a result of a collision between it and 
a barge in tow of the United States Army tug Brittania. 

4, The claim presented by the Government of Norway on 
account of the losses sustained by the owners of the Norwegian 
bark Janna as a result of a collision between it and the U. S. S. 
Westirood. 

I recommend that appropriations be made to effect a settle- 
ment of these claims in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State. 

j CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Waire Hotse, May 31, 1924. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
6 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, June 2, 1924, at 11 o’clock 
a, m, 


CONVENTION WITH NORWAY TO PREVENT SMUG- 
GLING OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified, and on motion of Mr. Lopare the injunction of secrecy 
was remoyed therefrom: 
To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and cousent of 
the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention 
between the United States and Norway to aid in the preven- 
tion of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors into the United 
States, signed at Washington on May 24, 1924. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE House, May 26, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT $ 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention 
between the United States and Norway, to aid in the preven- 
tion of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors into the United 
States, signed at Washington, May 24, 1924. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, May 24, 1924. 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Norway, being desirous of avoiding any 
difliculties which might arise between them in connection with 
laws in force in the United States on the subject of alcoholic 
beverages, have decided to conclude a convention for that 
purpose, and have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of Norway: Helmer H. Bryn, his 
enyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America ; 

Who, haying communicated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The high contracting parties respectively retain their rights 
and claims without prejudice by reason of this agreement 
with respect to the extent of their territorial jurisdiction, 

ARTICLE TI 

(1) His Majesty agrees that he will raise no objection to 
the boarding of private vessels under the Norwegian flag 
outside the limits of territorial waters by the authorities of 
the United States, its territories or possessions, in order that 
inquiries may be addressed to those on board and an exam- 
ination be made of the ship’s papers for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the vessel or those on board are endeavoring 
to import or have imported alcoholic beverages into the 
United States, its territories or possessions, in violation of 
the laws there in force. When such inquiries and examina- 
tion show a reasonable ground for suspicion, a search of the 
vessel may be initiated, 

(2) If there is reasonable cause for belief that the vessel 
has committed or is committing or attempting to commit an 
offense against the laws of the United States, its territories 
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or possessions, prohibiting the importation of alcoholic bevy- 
erages, the vessel may be seized and taken into a port of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, for adjudication 
in accordance with such laws. 

(3) The rights conferred by this article shall not be exer- 
cised at a greater distance from the coast of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, than can be traversed 
in one hour by the vessel suspected of endeavoring to commit 
the offense. In cases, however, in which the liquor is intended 
to Ve conveyed to the United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, by a vessel other than the one boarded and searched, 
it shall be the speed of such other vessel and not the speed of 
the vessel boarded which shall determine the distance from 
the coast at which the right under this article can be ex- 
ercised. 

ARTICLE in 

Ne penalty, or forfeiture under the laws of the United 
States shall be applicable or attach to alcoholic liquors or to 
vessels or persons by reason of the carriage of such liquors 
when such liquors are listed as sea stores or cargo destined 
for a port foreign to the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions, on board Norwegian vessels yoy:.ging to or from 
ports of the United States, or its territories or possessions, 
or passing through the territorial waters thereof, and such 
carriage shall be as now provided by law with respect to the 
transit of such liquors through the Panama Canal, provided 
that such liquors shall be kept under seal continuously while 
the vessel on which they are carried remains within said ter- 
ritorial waters, and that no part of such liquors shall at any 
time or place be unladen within the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions. 

ARTICLE IV 

Any claim by a Norwegian vessel for compensation on the 
grounds that it has suffered loss or injury through the im- 
proper or unreasonable exercise of the rights conferred by 
article 2 of this treaty or on the ground that it has not been 
given the benefit of article 3 shall be referred for the joint 
consideration of two persons, one of whom shall be nominated 
by each of the high contracting parties, 

Effect shall be giver to the recommendations contained in 
any such joint report, If no joint report can be agreed upon, 
the claim shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague described in the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, concluded at The Hague, 
October 18, 1907. The arbitral tribunal shall be constituted in 
accordance with article 87 (chapter 4) and with article 59 
(chapter 3) of the said convention. The proceedings shall be 
regulated by so much of chapter 4 of the said convention and 
of chapter 3 thereof (special regard being had for articles 
70 and 74, but excepting articles 53 and 54) as the tribunal 
may consider to be applicable and to be consistent with the 
provisions of this agreement. All sums of money which may 
be awarded by the tribunal on account of any claim shall be 
paid with 18 months after the date of the final award with- 
out interest and without deduction, save as hereafter specified. 
Each Government shall bear its own expenses. The expenses 
of the tribunal shall be defrayed by a ratable deduction of the 
amount of the sums awarded by it, at a rate of 5 per cent on 
such sums, or at such lower rate as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the two Governments; the deficiency, if any, shall be de- 
frayed in equal moieties by the two Governments. 

ARTICLE V 


This treaty shall be subject to ratification and shall remain 
in force for a period of one year from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications.. 

Three months before the expiration of the said period of one 
year either of the high contracting parties may give notice 
of its desire to propose modifications in the terms of the treaty. 

If such modifications have not been agreed upon before the 
expiration of the term of one year mentioned above, the treaty 
shall lapse, 

If no notice is given on either side of the desire to propose 
modifications, the treaty shall remain in force for another 
year, and so on automatically, but subject always in respect 
of each such period of a year to the right on either side to 
propose as provided above three months before its expiration 
modifications in the treaty, and to the provision that if such 
modifications are not agreed upon before the close of the 
period of one year the treaty shall lapse, 

ARTICLE VI 


In the event that either of the high contracting parties shall 


be prevented either by judicial decision or legislative action 
from giving full effect to the provisions of the present treaty 
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the said treaty shall automatically lapse, and, on such lapse 
or whenever this treaty shall cease to be in force, each high 
contracting party shall enjoy all the rights which it would 
have possessed had this treaty not been concluded. 

The present convention shall be duly ratified by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the 
King of Norway; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate in the English and 
Norwegian languages and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at the city of Washington this 24th day of May, in the 


year of our Lord 1924. 
CHARLES Evans HUGHES, 


[SEAL] 
[sear] HELMER H. BRYN. 


PRESERVATION OF HALIBUT FISHERY OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 

In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified, and on motion of Mr. Loben the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

The Senate: 

I transmit, with the view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, signed March 2, 1923, for the preserva- 
tion of the halibut fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean, includ- 
ing Bering Sea. 


Tne Warre House, March 2, 1923. 


Warren G. HARDING. 


The PRESIDENT? 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, signed March 2, 
1923, for the preservation of the halibut ‘fishery of the Northern 
Pacific Ocean, including Bering Sea. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 2, 1923. 


The United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, being 
equally desirous of securing the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean, have resolved to conclude 
a convention for this purpose, and have named as their pleni- 
potentiarles: 

The President of the United States of America: Charles Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty: The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, K. C., 
B. A., LL. B., Minister of Marine and Fisheries of Canada; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed npon 
the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

The nationals and inhabitants and the fishing vessels and 
boats of the United States and of the Dominion of Canada, re- 
spectively, are hereby prohibited from fishing for halibut (Hipo- 
glossus) both in the territorial waters and in the high seas off 
the western coasts of the United States, including Bering Sea, 
and of the Dominion of Canada, from the 16th day of Novem- 
ber next after the date of the exchange of ratifications of this 
convention to the 15th day of the following February, both days 
inclusive, and within the same period yearly thereafter, pro- 
vided that upon the recommendation of the International Fish- 
eries Commission, hercinafter described, this close season may 
be modified or suspended at any time after the expiration of 
three such seasons by a special agreement concluded and duly 
ratified by the high contracting parties. 

It is understood that nothing contained in this article shall 
prohibit the nationals or inhabitants and the fishing vessels or 
boats of the United States and of the Dominion of Canada from 
fishing in the waters hereinbefore specified for other species 
of fish during the season when fishing for halibut in such waters 
is prohibited by this article. Any halibut that may be taken 
incidentally when fishing for other fish during the season when 
fishing for halibut is prohibited under the provisions of this 
article may be retained and used for food for the crew of the 


vessel by which they are taken. Any portion thereof not so 
used shall be landed and immediately turned over to the duly 
authorized officers. of the Department of Commerce of the United 
States or of the department of marine and fisheries of the 
Dominion of Canada. Any fish turned over to such offieers In 
pursuance of the provisions of this article shall be sold by them 
to the highest bidder, and the proceeds of such sale, exclusive 
of the necessary expenses in connection therewith, shall be 
paid by them into the treasuries of their respective countries. 
ARTICLE IT 


Every national or inhabitant, vessel or boat of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada engaged in halibut fishing 
in violation of the preceding article may be seized, except 
within the jurisdiction of the other party, by the duly au- 
thorized officers of either high contracting party and detained 
by the officers making such seizure and delivered as soon as 
practicable to an authorized official of the country to which such 
person, vessel, or boat belongs, at the nearest point to the place 
of seizure, or elsewhere, as may be mutually agreed upon. The 
authorities of the nation to which such person, vessel, or boat 
belongs alone shall have jurisdiction to conduct prosecutions 
for the violation of the provisions of the preceding article or of 
the laws or regulations which either high contracting party 
may make to carry those provisions into effect, and to impose 
penalties for such violations; and the witnesses and proofs 
necessary for such prosecutions, so far as such witnesses or 
proofs are under the control of the other high contracting 
party, shall be furnished with all reasonable promptitude to the 
authorities having jurisdiction to conduct the prosecutions. 

ARTICLS III 


The high contracting parties agree to appoint within two 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this convention 
a commission, to be known as the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, consisting of four members, two to be appointed by 
each party. This commission shall continue to exist so long 
as this convention shall remain in force. Each party shall pay 
the salaries and expenses of its own members, and joint ex- 
penses incurred by the commission shall be paid by the two 
high contracting parties in equal moieties, 

The commission shall make a thorough investigation into the 
life history of the Pacific halibut, and such investigation shall 
be undertaken as soon as practicable. The commission shall 
report the results of its investigation to the two Governments 
and shall make recommendations as to the regulation of the 
halibut fishery of the North Pacific Ocean, including the Bering 
Sea, which may seem to be desirable for its preservation and 
development. 

ARTICLE IV 

The high contracting parties agree to enact and enforce such 
legislation as may be necessary to make effective the provisions 
of this convention, with appropriate penaities for violations 
thereof. 

ARTICLE V 

This convention shall remain in foree for a period of five 
years, and thereafter until two years from the date when either 
of the high contracting parties shall give notice to the other 
of its desire to terminate it. It shall be ratified in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties. 
The ratifications shall be exchanged in Washington as soon as 
practicable, and the convention shall come into force on the day 
of the exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present conyention in duplicate, and have thereunto affixed 
their seals, 

Done at the city of Washington the 2d day of March, in the 


year of our Lord 1923. 
CHARLES EvANs HUGHES. [SEAL.] 
ERNEST LAPOINTE, [SEAL. ] 


NOMINATIONS 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate May 31, 1924 
Coast AND GEODETIC Survey 
To be aids, with relative rank of ensign in the Navy, by promo- 
tion from deck officer 
Harold John Peterson, of Iowa, vice G. T. Gilman, resigned. 
Virgil Alfred Alexander Powell, of Oregon, vice W. E Brown, 


resigned. 
Byron Williams, of Kentucky, vice B. E. Lancaster, promoted. 


To be aid, with relative rank of ensign in the Navy, by promo- 
tion from junior engineer 


Alexander Francis Jankowski, of Nebraska, vice E. M. Denbo, 
promoted. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be captain 

First Lieut. Reynold Ferdinand Melin, Ordnance Department, 
from May 28, 1924. 

To be first lieutenant 

Second Lieut. Horace Speed, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, from 
May 28, 1924. 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

George E. Crosby to be postmaster at Pangburn, Ark., in 
place of L. H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 5, 1923. 

CALIFORNIA 

Belle Hicks to be postmaster at Armona, Calif., in place of 
G. C. Coggin, deceased. 

COLORADO 

William V. Kerr to be postmaster at Eads, Colo., in place 
of J. L Norris. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1924. 

ILLINOIS 

Robert R. Davis to be postmaster at Equality, Ill, in place 
of W. S. Bunker, resigned. 

Walter E. Dimick to be postmaster at Rosiclare, III., in 
place of W. C. Karber. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1924. 

Edwin B. Gardner to be postmaster at Mazon, III., in place 
of J. R. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

John H. Wehrley to be postmaster at Beecher, Ill, in place 
of W. J. Hinze. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

INDIANA 

Charles A. Baker to be postmaster at Knox, Ind., in place 
of E. H. Taylor, resigned. 

Ernest ©. Hefner to be postmaster at Roanoke, Ind., in piace 
of W. F. Wake. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

IOWA 


John J. Ethell to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Iowa, in place 
of K. F. Baldridge. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

KENTUCKY 


James T. Davis to be postmaster at Sunnydale, Ky., in place 
of Peter Crowder. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 

Ruby M. Wood to be postmaster at Salt Lick, Ky., in place of 
H. O. Razor. Incumbent’s commission expired February 19, 
1922. > 

LOUISIANA 

Esther E. Harlan to be postmaster at Swartz, La., in place of 
S. F. Nettles. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Aimie B. Garrett to be postmaster at New Roads, La., in piace 
of ©. M. Cazayoux. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

MAINE 


Jabez M. Pike to be postmaster at Lubec, Me., in place of 
Jolin Durgan. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 


MICHIGAN 


Emma Moote to be postmaster at White Cloud, Mich., in place 
of Fred Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 1924. 
Benjamin W. Somers to be postmaster at Hesperia, Mich., in 
place of A. D. Himebaugh. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 
MINNESOTA 


Ernest A. Schilling to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Minn., 
in place of E. A. Schilling. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 

MISSOURI 


Amos E. Jennings to be postmaster at Miami, Mo., in place of 
Z. T. Casebolt. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

William Vogel to be postmaster at De Soto, Mo., in place of 
William Vogel. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Margaret M. Enis to be postmaster at Clyde, Mo., in place of 
Joseph A. Voelker. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

NEBRASKA 


Charles E. Zink to be postmaster at Sterling, Nebr., in place 
of G. M. Sandusky. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 
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Frank A. Bartling to be postmaster at Nebraska City, Nebr., 


in place of F. H. Marnell. 
April 9, 1924. 

Clifton C. Brittell to be postmaster at Gresham, Nebr., in 
place of S. A. Tobey. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

Frank G. Smith to be postmaster at Ashton, Nebr., in place 
of G. H. Lorenz. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lilla B. Sargent to be postmaster at Canaan, N. H., in place 
of E. M. Allen, deceased. 

Ralph E. Messer to be postmaster at Bennington, N. H., in 
place of M. M. Cheney, deceased. 

Silas C. Newell to be postmaster at Newport, N. H., in place 
of E. J. Maley. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1924. 

James P. Farnam to be postmaster at Hanover, N. H., in 
place of E. T. Ford. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

Alice M. Sloane to be postmaster at Conway, N. H., in place 
of F. L. Marston, Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 


NEW MEXICO 
Edward H. Hemenway to be postmaster at Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
in place of J. W. Wells, removed. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Joseph B. Sparger to be postmaster at Mount Airy, N. C., in 
place of G. K. Snow. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


OHIO 


Edward P. Harker to be postmaster at Rossford, Ohio, in 
place of R. S. DeMuth. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

David J. Thomas to- be postmaster at Niles, Ohio, in place of 
A. L. Richar. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Edwin H. Garver to be postmaster at Navarre, Ohio, in place 
of D. A. Muskoff. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 


OKLAHOMA 


James F. Bethel to be postmaster at Muldrow, Okla., in place 
of I. K. Turnham, deceased. 

Lee Hilton to be postmaster at Barnsdall, Okla., in place of 
S. H. Wilson, declined. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Oscar G. Darlington to be postmaster at Radnor, Pa., in place 
Hes 5 G. Darlington. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 
Clarence G. Welker to be postmaster at Pennsburg, Pa., in 
pare 5 E. J. Wieder, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
Stanley L. Campbell to be postmaster at New Albany, Pa., in 
place of P. W. Shepard. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 23, 1922. 
John H. Lyter to be postmaster at Elizabethville, Pa., in place 
of M. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 
Mertie T. Gillies to be postmaster at Devon, Pa., in place of 
M. T. Gillies. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 
Nelson O. Smith to be postmaster at Blawnox, Pa. in place of 
N. O. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 
William H. Harper to be postmaster at Avondale, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Harper. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Thomas B. Madden to be postmaster at Columbia, S. C., in 
place of T. B. Madden. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1924. 

Samuel B. Cartledge to be postmaster at Batesburg, S. C., in 
place of W. S. Hite. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


+ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Howard R. Mortenson to be postmaster at Viborg, S. Dak., in 
place of J. M. Rasmussen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 

Raymond B. Breed to be postmaster at Brookings, S. Dak., in 
pae of R. B. Breed. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

TEXAS 

John W. Stegall to be postmaster at Holliday, Tex., in placa 

of J. M. Hawley. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 31, 1924 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL Trape COMMISSION 


Charles W. Hunt. 
MEMBER or THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMISSION 
Edward Flad. 
In THE Navy 
William R. Shoemaker to be Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Lulu F. Thornton, Durham. 
IDAHO 
Ned Jenness, Nampa, 
Elmer C. Hull, Wilder. 
KENTUCKY 
Ronald S. Tuttle, Bardstown. 
Clyde Burton, Stone, 
MONTANA 
Lucile D. Knight, Twin Bridges. 
NEW YORK 
Herbert J, Crandall, Silver Creek. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Myron B. Fallgatter, Kintyre. 
Michael Coyne, Starkweather, 
OHIO 
Fred M. Hopkins, Fostoria. 
: OREGON 
Olof O. Follo, Westport. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert T. Barton, Meadowbrook. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sidney H. Dains, Marion. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpar, May 31, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Doorkeeper closed the doors and the Sergeant at Arms 
was directed to bring in the absentees, the Clerk called the 
roll, and the following Members failed to answer to their 


Anderson Fish MacLafferty Seott 
Anthony Free Magee, Pa. T 
Bacharach Frothingham Mead Sites 

y Gallivan Michaelson nyder 
Boies Garber Miller, IN. Sproul, Kans, 
Boylan Geran Moore, Sullivan 
Britten Gibson Morin weet 
Brumm Glatfelter Mudd Swoope 
Buckley Goldsborough Nelsen, Wis. 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham, Pa. O’Brien Taylor, Calo. 
Campbe Howard, Okla. O'Connell, N. T. Temple 
Carew Tull, Tenn: O'Connor, N. Y. n 

ost Oliver, N. Y. Tucker 

Celler Kahn rk, Ga. Upshaw 
Clark, Fla. ent tterson * n. xy. 
Cole, Ohio Kindred Peery ard, N.Y, 
Conner King Perlman Weller 
Connolly, Pa. Kunz Phillips Welsh 
Cullen Langley Porter 
Curry Lill Prall White, Me. 
Davey Lindsay Quayle Wilson, Miss, 
Dickstein Linthicum W. Va, w 
Doughton Little 3 Tates 
Drane gers, Zihlman 
Eagan Luce Rose: m 
Edmonds McSwain Sanders, Ind. 
Fairchild McSweeney Sanders, N. T. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-eight Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, the Shepherd of our souls and the Father of us all, 
we turn to Thee again. Grant us all to feel that we are in the 
holy presence of One who is aboye all and over all. Thou alone 
canst make even the night to shine as the day. With us may 
life be definite and full of thoughtful meaning. Make us catm 
in the presence of difficulty, patient in the face of opposition, 
and strong and compelling when honor is in question. Enable 
us to remember that the highest reach of manhood is the pro- 
tection of the weak, the poor, and the unfortunate. At the 
close of the week may we take love, joy, and peace to our homes, 
in the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to state that the 
present Speaker ruled in a previous Congress that a point of no 
quorum could not be made before the Chaplain had offered 
prayer, and that opinion was sustained by the House by a vote 
of nearly 3 to 1. The Chair wishes to state that he has not 
departed from that decision, that admitting the point of order 
to-day was accidental. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous- consent 
to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
2 to address the House for two minutes. Is there objee- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me quite evi- 
dent that the consideration of this bill would be hastened if 
we could reach an understanding as to when a final vote is 
to be had. When that was suggested to me yesterday by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KN cHETOR], I thought that we 
ought to have a final vote to-night. I, however, haye become 
convinced that it would be in the interest of a speedy considera- 
tion of this bill if we were to have an understanding that we 
would reach the stage of the previous question this evening 
and then adjourn, in which case the final vote wonld be had 
on Monday or Tuesday. It seems to me that nothing would 
be lost. The Senate is considering precisely the same bill, and 
if the bill is to become a law there would be no delay if we 
proceed as far as the previous question this afternoon. I am 
very certain that it would be for the interest of the consi 
tion of the bill if that was understood now. ‘ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say as far as I am concerned 
that that would be satisfactory. 

| Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, it would not require unani- 

mous consent, because it is in the power of the gentleman from 
| Iowa to move that the committee rise. I think it would be 
wise to reach an understanding now, however, so that the 
consideration of the bill shall be completed in the Committee of 
the Whole and that the committee shall rise, the previous 
question be ordered, and then the House adjourn, in which 
case the final vote will come on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which would it be, Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That would depend on the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We might as well have an understanding 
about it now, that it will be Tuesday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Kentucky would 
be opposed to having it on Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to make any agreement now. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would be unfinished business, and if 
it did not come up on Monday, it would come up on Tuesday. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why can not we make the agreement now 
and have it on Tuesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be glad to have an understand- 
ing. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, that is presuming 
that this bill will be completed to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think we must preface this with the 
understanding that the bill will be completed in Committee of 
the Whole before the committee rises to-day. That ought to 
be done. It seems to me that it is only fair both to the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of this bill. If the bill should go 
over until next week before it is completed it is impossible 
to tell what might happen. I think it is only fair that we 
should have a definite understanding that we should complete 
its consideration in Committee of the Whole to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, so far as I know, 
there is no objection to that. I do not know how many amend- 

ments are to be offered. I assume this; that in the temper 
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the House is in now, there will be dilatory tacties pursued in 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly there would not be, if it 
were understood that a vote would be had a little later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 


further; there has been a rumor about the House for some time: 


that there is in process of fecundation some kind of a substi- 
tute that somebody is going to offer to this bill at some stage 
of the proceedings. Can the gentleman inform us whether that 
is true or not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far as I know, no such substitute 
is: proposed, I have no knowledge of any contemplated pro- 
ceeding of that nature. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I am anxious to conform to any plan that may 
be outlined or agreed upon. It ouglit to be understood that we 
have two important appropriation bills that are yet 40 be 
considered by the House. Any agreement that is entered into 
ought to take that into consideration, because if they are post- 
poned until the end of next week, there will not be any ad- 
journment at that time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, I have in mind what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois says, and I think that this is in the inter- 
est of the speedy passage of necessary legislation by this House. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman mean the speedy passage 
or the speedy defeat? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I mean speedy action. I haye no 
knowledge as to the ultimate fate of this measure. My idea is 
to give a fair show on this legislation to both the opponents 
and the proponents. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Yesterday afternoon after we closed here and 
got through with the work, Members on the gentleman’s side 
of the Honse assured me that we would meet here to-day, and 
that we would put this bill through before we adjourned to-day, 
and they come in here this morning with this proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, the gentleman's conference 

Mr. RUBEY. I met with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haveen.].. The gentleman was there. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was there, but we are not proposing this 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. RUBEY. Then the gentleman fs not in favor of delay. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. Manen], the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, suggested that if we are going to adjourn a week from 
to-day, it is necessary to get the appropriation bills through. 
I want to assure the gentleman that it is more necessary to get 
farm-relief legislation enaeted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I say to the e that in my 
judgment it would speed up action on this bill if such an ar- 
rangement as I have suggested is made. 

Mr, BURTNESS. I do not agree with the gentleman as to 
that, but F want to make it plain that there are a good many 
that will not vote to adjourn without some farm-relief erid 
Jon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, if my time has not run 

out—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes farther. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think an amicable arrangement can 
be made here. There is no necessity for any temper to be 
shown. 

Mr. RUBEY. A man must show temper when he comes in 
here and has a thing reversed on him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know what the gentleman 
means by some understanding being reversed. I have had no 
understanding. I made my suggestion in the interest of what 
I believe to be the speeding up of the action on this bill. I do 
not know what understanding the gentleman may have had 
with others. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
legislation, that we are in a situation where a final yote could 
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not be forced to-night, whatever the gentleman from Towa Ir. 
Havcen] or others desire. We are facing a reality that a 
vote could not be forced, and it seems to me if the gentleman: 
from Ohio can bring about a situation so that we can complete 
consideration of everything else down to a final vote it would 
advance the legislation in the most rapid way it can be ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. SCHAFER. T understand the gentleman from Ohio wants 
to bring about speedy action on this bill. Will the gentleman: 
assure us that he will help bring about speedy action on the 
Barkley bill on: Monday next? 

Mr. LONGWORTH: I am speaking of the agricultural bilt 
at this moment. I have no knowledge about what will occur 
on Monday. I think what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr 
CRaMTON] says presents accurately the situation to-day. If 
we have an understanding now that the bill will be completed 
to-day in the committee and a final vote taken early next week, 
action upon this bill will be very greatly speeded up. 

Mr. RUBBY. If I may say a word, I shall withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that. the consideration of this bill in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union shall be completed to-day, 
and that when reported to the House the previous question 
shall be considered in order on all amendments: to final pas- 
sage, and that the House shall thereupon adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. There may be other business after that 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I mean so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Speaker, reserving. the right to object, 
let me say this: If this agreement is entered into, you can 
mark my word that this bill will not pass this: House on next. 
Tuesday. If the gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
House “want to take the responsibility for the defeat of this 
legisiation, well and good, but I want the country to know 
where the responsibility is in the proposal of this unanimous- 
consent agreement to-day. You put off the vote on this bill 
until next Tuesday morning, and those: who make the proposi- 
tion know that at that time there will be 40: or 50 or 60 
gentlemen in this House who are not here now, everyone of 
whom will be against this. legislation, 

Mr, LONGWORTH, I have ne knowledge of that fact. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman has not any knowledge, but 
he has been conferring with the chairman of the committee 
and with others—the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have made this request. without con- 
ferring with the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr.. RUBEY. The gentleman had a conference this: morn- 
ing. with the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. CRAMTOMN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman from Missouri be- 
lieve that the bill is now in a situation, only one-third of it 
haying been passed over, where there is any reasonable: 
possibility that without such an understanding as the gentle- 
man from Ohio suggests we ean get a final vote to-day? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman, if Members of 
this House who are favorable to this legislation will stay 
here on the floor, we can put this legislation through before: 
midnight to-night. [Applause.} 

Mr. ORAMTON, Suppose that would happen, suppose you 
speed its consideration, which I do not believe to be pos- 
sible, and then when it comes to the last step some one de- 
mands a reading of the engrossed. copy? 

Mr. RUBY. The engrossed copy will be ready to be read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How do you know what it will be? 

Mr. RUBEY. There will be no amendments adopted if the 
friends stand by it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope tlie gentleman has a proper basis 
for his confidence that a majority of the House is with him 
on this bill, to the extent he says. 

Mr. DYER. Mr: Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular order. The regular order is—— 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw the demand for a moment but not 
for any prolonged debate, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, in conference with a number 
of Members last night a number of Members indicated a desire 
to leave the city and would be out of the city next week, and 
asked that this bill be taken up to-day and disposed of to-day, 
and I feel on insisting that the bill shall be taken up at this 
time. This is to accommodate Members who are obliged to leave 
the city, and it is just as fair to those gentlemen as to the gen- 
tlemen who are away at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

_ Mr, SUMMERS of Washington, I object, 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I merely desire to say that a 
motion will be made to adjourn when the previous question has 
been ordered on this bill in order to have a vote later on. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TOILER 


Mr, SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the cause of labor. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in the history of other govern- 
ments the man that toiled used to be held in dishonor, but to- 
day not only in this country but pretty well distributed 
throughout the world it is a badge of dishonor not to have 
an oecupation. Doing nothing is not done any more, and this 
situation has come about through persistent champions of 
labor in all walks of life; and to continue such progress, 
when the people find a man who will stand by them year 
after year, under any and all stress, it is the part of wisdom 
to reciprocate. It is an ill thing when they allow themselves 
to be led astray, to desert those who at all costs have fought 
their battles. There are no rewards to be picked up by the 
man who keeps a true course for the ordinary folks. It is 
not a smooth road. The dislike of those who see no merit in 
the common man’s cause is recorded in daily unpleasantnesses. 
There is a silent pressure of disapproval that is palpable and 
cold and opposing. It takes real stamina to go up against it. 
It is the thing that changes weak men after they breathe a 
long time the atmosphere of Washington. There are party 
rewards to the amenable, the man who can be relied upon to 
stay within the reservation, and party discipline for the man 
who abides by his own conviction regardless of party. It is 
a fine thing to be able to get jobs for your friends and favors 
for your constituents; but the wise constituent will look be- 
yond the small personal advantage to the principle. If by 
the granting of a little job to him his Member has to forego, 
to make any concessions of judgment, better far be without 
political plums to distribute. 

It is a hard thing for the people to get the truth about their 
champions, In general the avenues of the press are closed, 
which the purse strings of selfish interest are able to open for 
their trusted tools. The people do not hear anything of the 
good work done; a chorus of abuse is raised as a smoke screen 
to hide the record of accomplishment. The greatest danger to 
the cause of labor and the common man is in its own ranks, 
those self-appointed leaders who for some motive of personal 
gain or fancied party advantage attempt to lead the people 
to abandon the tried and trusted champion. Anyone who has 
followed my record knows that it has been 100 per cent for 
labor, 100 per cent for the farmer, and 100 per cent for the com- 
mon people, and anyone who attempted to deceive the people as 
to a public man’s record is not fair with them and does not 
deserve their confidence. 

Anyone who objects to the people’s right to the frank for 
their information of their public men’s record is not square 
with the people, and his motive is ulterior and deserves careful 
scrutiny, for what chance would the poor man in Congress have 
to defend his record? Those that would tear down the privilege 

-of the frank for getting information to the people are playing 
the game of the enemies of their country. 

I am offering a reward of $1,000, sufficient amount to warrant 
any in doubt looking it up, to anyone who can point out in my 
10 years’ service one place where I have voted against labor 
or the interests of the farmer or the ordinary people, and this 
is collectible, legally, under the law, and should be sufficient 
answer. 

There is no justification for an attack on my record by those 
pretending to be friends of the common people. It is really not 
my record that they find fault with, but the fact that I refuse to 
come under their bossism. Men who had the interests of the 
people at heart would surely advocate standing by men who 
have been proven true. What difference does label make? It 
is the man that counts. Parties make promises easily, but 
whether they are kept or not depends upon the character of the 
men who hold the office. 

The type of self-appointed labor leader, who in his zeal to 
look for flaws neglects 10 years of faithful public service and 
pounces gleefully upon an unavoidable absence and hails it to 
to the world as a gross fault, is unfair, willfully malicious, and 
not trying to serve the cause of the people. But it is not facts 
or truth these men want; just a basis for attack. 

Ten years is a long time. I have kept the faith. Is not 10 
years of performance worth more than promises when com- 
pared with a record absolutely adverse to labor for years? 
And in these 10 years, the most strenuous in the history of our 
country, I have acquired an understanding of our iaternational 


problems as well as our domestie ones, which experience should 
be of great value to the people when compared with inex- 
perience. 

I have earned my own way since a little boy. I have made 
my living by the use of my hands and the sweat of my brow. 
I know the troubles of the common people. I am one of them. 

The danger to the cause of the common man is false leader- 
ship by men who can be reached through their cupidity and 
their ambitious desires, Such men become ready tools in the 
hands of plunder gangs, who through their power of allurement 
to personal advantage induce some of these so-called leaders to 
plunge a knife into the back of the people's cause by injuring 
the men who are carrying their banner. 

The rank and file should easily be able to pick these fellows 
out. The men who in the face of 100 per cent record attempt 
to villify are certainly not advocating the interests of labor but 
some secret and selfish motive. It is these traitors to the cause 
that are doing more than anything else to destroy its progress, 
Public men fighting in behalf of the common people become dis- 
couraged and disheartened in trying to counteract the unfair, 
unsportsmanlike and assassinating methods, and the wide pub- 
licity they can easily secure for an attack upon a friend of the 
people gives such an advantage over the honest friend of the 
people whose votes bring him no financial help at election time 
and leaves him, because of his poverty, unable to answer the 
malicious and damaging charges spread broadcast through press 
and hireling mouthpieces. 

The great selfish interests of this country, with the best 
brains that money can hire, with their newspapers, their 
organizations, and their endless chain of propaganda are con- 
stantly at work to tear down the people’s friends. If they 
can not do it straight out, they do it by indirection, and when the 
people can no longer be fooled in one way they are quick to get 
upon the crest of any new wave through which the people hope 
to get relief, and by preelection promises and proffered aid se- 
cure control of the men such a movement would put in power 
and defeat the purpose of the cause upon which the people 
have placed their hope; not only is this true of the specific 
cause of labor, but it is true of the common people generally, 
It is true of the cause of the farmer. It is true of the cause of 
the clerk, the little business man, the little banks, the little 
everything who are outside the pale of the great selfish monopo- 
listic interests who seek to farm the farmer and all the trade 
currents which rest upon this basic industry. 

Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor, 
says: 

Representative ScHALL has proved most aggressive in fighting re- 
action in Congress. He has a 100 per cent legislative record on meas 
ures of interest to labor and to the people; not only does he vote for 
whatever is for the best interests of our country, but he is active in com- 
mittees, on the floor of the House, and in every other way in de 
feating any legislation proposed by the reactionaries as well as in 
supporting measures beneficial to labor and to the people. 


And W. N. Doak writes, in answer to an unwarranted and 
unfair attack made on me by a so-called labor paper: 


Mr. W. A. MCDONALD, 
General Chairman Soo Line System, 
501 Globe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEAR Sm AND BROTHER: I am just in receipt of your letter of the 
15th, inclosing editorial clipped from the Minneapolis Labor Review of 
Friday, April 14, 1922, which deals with Congressman THOMAS D, 
ScHALL’s labor record in Congress. 

I am inclosing herewith a clipping of Congressman ScHatu’s record 
as compiled by the legislative bureau of the four railroad brother- 
hoods, which record is taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD exactly 
as it appears in the record. The four legislative representatives sent 
out this record without any comment, but inasmuch as it seems Con- 
gressman SCHALL has been attacked on account of not voting on the 
Adamson S-hour law, and his having not voted on February 21, 1920, 
on the motion to recommit the railroad bill, and on the final passage 
of the so-called Esch-Cummins bill, at which time the record shows 
he was “paired”; also, according to the record, Mr. Segal did not 
vote on the so-called Cannon amendment limiting the right of strike 
on March 6, 1918, at that time being “ paired.” 

At the time the Adamson 8-hour law was before Congress it is my 
understanding that Congressman SCHALL was in a hospital in Maine 
unable to be in attendance at sessions of Congress, but unquestionably 
be was in favor of the Adamson 8-hour law, and would have voted 
favorably had he been present. I also understand that on March 6, 
1918, Mr. SCHALL was “ paired” in favor of labor when the so-called 
Cannon amendment was unexpectedly sprung in Congress. This being 
the case, it is unfair to Congressman SCHALL to have him recorded as 
opposing labor in this instance, On February 21, 1920, Congressman 
ScHALL was again “ paired” in fayor of labor, and did not vote on the 
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railroad bill and the motion to recommit ; therefore this action was just | 
as favorable by being paired as if he had voted. 

On all other measures since his term in Congress, which commenced 
with the Sixty-fourth session, down to the present time, he has been 
recorded as favorable to labor; therefore we consider ‘his record as 
400 per cent favorable to labor, aceording to our records in this office. 

No one could legitimately accuse Congressman SCHALL of being in 
favor of the Esch-Cummins blil when you consider that on November 
17, 1919, when the Anderson amendment was before the House of 
Representatives, he voted in favor of same; he also, on that date, 
voted. to recommit the proposed railroad bill to the committee with 
dmstruction to strike the guaranty provision out, and on the same 
date voted against the proposed railroad bill on its final passage. 
Therefore, it is sale to say that he was opposed to the final passage 
of this bill when it came up for final action on February 21, 1920, and 
was unquestionably “ paired" against this bill. 

Trusting that this will answer you fully and convey to you the 
attitude of myself and my associates with reference to Congressman 
Tuomas D. SCHALL, and would assure you that we believe his record 
and past action during his term of Congress deserves the support of 
the railroad men. 

Fraternally yours, W. N. Doax, 
Vice President, National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


A few unavoidable absences on questions where there is no 
doubt of my attitude because I am on record before and after 
on these same questions, and upon these questions am paired. 
Anyone attempting to use this subterfuge is on the face of it 
not a real friend to the cause of the toiler. 

Thomas Flaherty, secretary treasurer of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, says: 

I want to take the opportunity to thank you for your earnest and 
effective advocacy of readjusting postal pay rates and for the splendid 
support given at all times. 

The National 8 of Post Office Clerks is deeply indebted 
to you. 


And again ‘he says: 

I want to thank you for your effective cooperation as a member 
of the House Rules Committee in securing early consideration of the 
postal employees’ pay bill. 

We are again deeply indebted to you. In this instance, as on so 
many occasions in the past, you have shown a sympathetic interest 
and a clear understanding of postal employment problems. 

We want you to know of our sincere appreciation of your valued 
services to the postal workers as a Member of Congress. 


And Robert H. Aleorn, chairman of the joint conference 
committee on retirement, says: 


Mr. SCHALL has always been our friend on all matters of legisla- 
tion. I know of no time he has failed to vote right on all bills. He 
en 100 per cent friend of the people. 


Luther Steward, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, says: 


During your service in Congress the National Federation of Federal 
Employees has had ample reason to look upon you as a sincere friend, 
mot only of the organized Federal employees but of all workers. 


Division 857, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, writes 
me: 


At a regular meeting of Division 357, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, held on April 21, 1924, a :motion was made and unani- 
mously adopted that the secretary be instructed to convey a special 
detter of thanks to you for your effective work in behalf of one of aur 
members, Fern Selle. As expressed in the lodge room, we knew that 
we could depend on you, our faithful servant, in ‘this case of .emer- 
gency. We have watched your 10 years of effective work in the Halis 
of Congress and we are of the opinion that we should not turn down 
an old friend for a new. 

So it gives me great pleasure to convey to you the beartful thanks 
of Division 257, Brotherhoed of Locomotive Engineers, and wishing you 
every success, and also granting you the privilege of using this letter, 
should the same be of any benefit to you, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
W. E. HARMON, 


Seoretary of Division 857, 2807 Seventeenth Avonue, South. 


Arthur J, Lovell, vice president ‘and national legislative rep- 
‘resentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Says: 

Even during my short acquaintance since assuming the duties of 
national representative of our brotherhood, beginning July 1, 1922, 1 
have had occasion to call on Congressman SCHALL and have received 
most courteous and considerate treatment, which has merited my 
respect and confidence. 
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National legislative representatives of all legitimate labor organiza- 
tions here in Washington ¢onsider Congressman SCHALL 100 per cent 
good, 


H. E. Wills, assistant grand chief, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, says: 


All legislative representatives from all ‘the fields of labor, without 
exception, so far as my knowledge goes, claim Representative Schal 
as “100 per cent good,“ and many of us claim him as a personal 
friend. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF TARIFF ACT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a re- 
port from the Committee on Ways and Means on a bill, the title 
of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9076) to amend sections 2 and 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide the necessary organization of the custonrs service 
for an adequate administration anf enforcement of the tariff act of . 
1922 and all other customs revenue laws.” 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 9041. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I trust the gentleman will not do that. 

_ CRAMTON. I shall be obliged to oppose the gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman withdraw that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
ne into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. She Chair has just been informed that this 
conference report has been rejected by a point of order, and the 
gentleman is not entitled to bring it up. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN RILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. “Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9033. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 9033. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Aswert) there were 210 
ayes and 35 noes, 

Mr. ASWELL and Mr, CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-three gentlemen’ have arisen, not a 
‘sufficient number, and ‘the ‘yeas and nays are refused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House ‘resolyed itself into the Committee of 
‘the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 9033, with Mr. Gramas of 
Illinois in the chair. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
‘House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9083, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9033) declaring an emergency in respect to certain 
agricultural commodities, to promote equality between agricultural com- 
modities and other commodities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I take 
the floor at this time for the purpose of gaining some facts. I 
think that an agricultural relief bill ought to be absolutely free 
from politics. I do not think there should be any party lines 
when we are considering a great agricultural relief bill. I 
personally would try to make no party lines. Now, on yester- 
day the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] took ‘the floor 


and said to the House 


The President has clearly intimated to the majority party leaders 


that he would veto the McNary-Hangen Vill. He appeals to you to km 


it in Congress and not permit it to come to him. 
If that is true, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, 


| Iam entitled to know it. 


If such a message as that has come from the White House, Lam 
entitled to know it. If it is not true, it is unfair to the Presi- 
flent and unfair to the Congress. As I say, I do not play the 
agricultural relief legislation from fhe party standpoint, but 


I am willing to take advantage of this time as a Republican 
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and as a Member of the House to ask my leader, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LoNdwokTEH], if he has received any such word 
as that from the White House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
had no intimation whatever. So far as I know, there is not a 
word of truth in the statement that the gentleman just read. If 
any word has come of that nature, it has not come to me or to 
anybody that I know. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I believe men are honest. I 
am not criticizing the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
for drawing his deductions. He drew them from the headlines 
in a certain newspaper published in Washington, and he stated 
so on the floor. Other gentlemen yesterday who took the floor 
against this bill said, “ You are going against the President and 
voting for something that he does not want and something that 
he will veto.” If there is any Member here who has a message 
from the President to the effect that he does not want this bill 
passed, I think he owes it to the Congress and to the President 
to stand up like a man and say, “I have a message.” I believe 
if the President of the United States had any message to send 
to Congress, he would send it to the majority leader. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KINcHELOE: Page 7, line 6, after the 
word “than” strike out the word “five” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ two.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, before discussing this 
amendment I want to reply to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TrncHER] about the attitude of the President. I want 
to say that of course I belong to the minority party, and I am 
on the outside looking in. If anyone knows the attitude of 
the President on this bill it ought to be the gentleman from 
Kansas, who, I think, is one of the “autocrats of the break- 
fast table” at the White House. If anyone knows it ought to 
to be the gentleman from Kansas, and if he does know he ought 
to tell this House. But I will say this, that if the President 
signs this bill, he will eat every word that he uttered on farm 
legislation in his December message. 

I want to call your attention to section 23, which provides 
that this emergency shall not extend beyond five years. The 
proponents of this bill have been arguing all the time that this 
is merely a temporary measure. They say, “ We would not vote 
for this bill for one minute if it was not a temporary measure.” 
If this is ever enacted, and it is ever in effect for five years, you 
will never repeal it, and you know it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In just a second. 

Why do I say that? If it is going to work in the beautiful 
way that the proponents of this bill say it is going to work, 
if it is going to help the farmer in the way they say it is 
going to do, then you will build up the great superstructure in 
five years here by voting $200,000,000 at the first shot out of 
the Treasury. For what? To build up by artificial stimulants 
the prices of the agricultural products set out in this bill. 

It was asked of the Secretary of Agriculture, who had to 
come before the committee twice to tell us how he stood on 
this bill—he was asked if he did not know that when this 
great artificial superstructure had been built at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, not only out of the Treasury, 
but out of the farmers’ pockets, if you cut the props out 
from under it in five years if there would not be such a 
panic as the world had never seen before, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture admitted or intimated that if it had run 
for five years it would be an absolutely permanent matter. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not now. 

Now, if you adopt my amendment and put it at two years, 
you will then see whether it is going to work or not. But if 
you take five years and raise the ratio price of these commodi- 
ties, then your all-commodity index price, to wit, the 404 com- 
modities, is going to increase in price, and then the laboring 
man, on account of the increase in the cost of living, is going 
to come and demand more wages, because he will have the right 
to; and then if it is to continue in operation, these sweet- 
scented tariff barons, sitting behind a tariff wall now, will come 
before you and say, “We want a greater tariff on our prod- 
ucts”; and then if you grant that, and cut out the props from 
under this bill, you will have a catastrophe that will shake this 
country from center to circumference, and everyone knows it. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will it not fall at the end of two 
years instead of five years? You will only have it fall quicker. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. At the end of two years I think you 
will find out that it will not work, and the sooner the farmer 
finds it out the better it will be for him, and he will be at you 
asking for its repeal. 

F of Washington. Do you not want it for five 
years 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, the gentleman from Washington 
would make it a million years, He is bleeding inwardly any- 
way, because he tearfully admitted the other day he was now 
sorry he ever voted for the Pordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the request was 
on the amendment, not on the section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If objection is made, Mr. Chairman, I will 
move. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa restrict 
his unanimous consent to one hour? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unani- 
5 consent that the debate on the amendment close in one 

our. 

Mr. PURNELL, Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; not in one hour, but 
immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state this for the benefit 
of the committee. It is extremely difficult for the Chair to 
hear requests of the chairman unless he states them clearly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment close in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close 
in two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I do not think the chairman ought to shut off debate 
on this amendment if anyone desires to speak on it. 

Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman would like to have us stay 
here until after adjournment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I want a straight shot on your 
bill, that is all I want. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman served notice yesterday and 
to-day that he proposes to filibuster. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amendment close in two min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on the pending amendment close in two minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
make it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Iowa by making the 
time 20 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 49, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Iowa by having all 
debate on the pending amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is too late to offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think so, The gentle- 
man from Minnesota moves to make the time 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota) there were—ayes 44, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Téxas rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa, which is not debatable. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to close debate 
on the pending amendment in two minutes, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 97, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment. It makes the bill three-fifths less objectionable than it 
is now, and that is my only reason for being in favor of it. 

The gentleman from Kansas says the President has given out 
no opinion to the public on this bill, and nothing to the leader, 
and nothing to the steering committee. This is one of the most 
important bills that has been before Congress. It takes 
$200,000,000 out of the Treasury; it adds another $1,000,000,000 
in bonds to the debt of the United States, and yet the President 
of the United States as yet has said nothing about the bill, and 
I think the President ought to give us his position on it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine himself to the 
amendment, which is to change the word “five” to the word 
“ two.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I will That is, to make it two years in- 
stead of five years. This is after all a $1,200,000,000 bill that 
is to run for five years, and the President ought to send us a 
recommendation to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINCHEILOE] [applause], because it would then 
run for only two years, and then we would have a chance to 
salvage something from this $1,200,000,000 project that is to be 
a burden on the farmers and other taxpayers of this country. 

I wish the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer], the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH], and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Murs], who run to the President 
on every other piece of business in the House, would go down 
to the White House and have a breakfast, a supper, a dinner, or 
a luncheon, or something down there, and come back with the 
message that the President says, “ Kill this bill.” It will give 
no relief to the farmers, and it ought to be killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 7, line 6, 
after “1,” insert “unless the President shall otherwise determine and 
proclaim.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, we have just 
heard something with reference to the attitude of the President 
in connection with this legislation. I do not know that it makes 
very much difference what the President may have said to some 
individual Member of the House, but it should make a great 
deal of difference when he appeared before us, as he did on the 
6th day of December, called our attention to agricultural relief 
and there warned us against complicated schemes of relief and 
legislative price fixing. That message is good enough for me. 
[Applause.] It wus plain enough so that I could understand 
it and it certainly applies to this bill or the principles of this 
bill. 

The general principles were under discussion all over this 
country at the time that message was delivered, but apparently 
in the drafting of this bill there has not been very much con- 
sideration given the Chief Executive of the Nation. If this bill 
is enacted as it is the President will be a sort of appendage of 
the Department of Agriculture. He is to act when the corpo- 
ration says he can act. 

Congress declares the general emergency, but the only agency 
which can really effectively act to declare the emergency at an 
end is this corporation of which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
the head. This was called to the attention of the committee 
during the consideration of section 1 and the committee refused 
to have it changed. It was again called to the attention of the 
committee yesterday, and again did the committee say, Well, 
it is all right. Let the President be the ministerial agent to put 
this into effect.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In just a moment. I think this 
ought to be corrected. I believe when we enact section 23, 
which says the corporation shall continue until the termination 
of the emergency as ascertained and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, that we ought to change that so the President is not re- 
stricted to terminating this at the will of the five men whose 
jobs depend upon the existence of the emergency; but we ought 
to give him the right to terminate it himself whenever he finds 
conditions warranting it and whenever he is willing to assume 
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the responsibility. Therefore after section 1 I move to insert 
this clause, “unless the President shall otherwise determine 
and proclaim that the corporation is no longer needed.” 

I yield now to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I was about to remark to the gentle- 
man, what use is there in establishing this corporation to 
function on behalf of the farmers as an exporting corporation 
and then leave it in such condition that the President can 
absolutely veto any action the corporation sees fit to take? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has not the gentleman con- 
fidence in the President of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If the gentleman has the attitude to- 
ward the bill you say he has, I think it ought to be left with 
the corporation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am not willing to change 
the governmental structure of this country even to afford agri- 
cultural relief, important as that is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman from Minnesota such 
complete confidence in the President that if this amendment 
he has offered should be agreed to he would support this bill? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the gentleman could not 
have been on the floor of the House yesterday when I made 
the statement that I am opposed to the general principles of 
this bill; but if it is to pass, I want it to pass freed from as 
many objectionable features as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. A 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
oe on this section and all amendments thereto do now 

ose, 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I will ask that the debate close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to have five minutes also. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will it not suit the gentleman just as well 
to speak on the next section? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I would rather have the time now. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. ASWELL. I can not agree to closing debate on the en- 
tire section in 10 minutes, and I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
the gentleman can not make such a motion after time has been 
allotted and the gentleman has been recognized. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has not 
been recognized. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is it to be understood that when a motion is carried 
to close debate upon any proposition that then recognition is to 
be confined to certain gentlemen who are designated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr MOORE of Virginia. That seems to be practically the 
thing we are doing here now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia that the Chair has no knowledge of such an 
agreement, and is not bound by it if there is one. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest now to 
those who are friends of this bill that it might be wise to con- 
sider seriously this amendment giving greater discretion to the 
President, especially in view of the statement of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], who is one of the leading members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and also a member of the 
steering committee, which has just been made to the House, 
that he does not know whether the President will accept this 
bill or not. If anybody knows, the gentleman from Kansas 
should certainly know, a member of the steering committee, 
and by common repute the gentleman takes breakfast with 
the President frequently, and surely if he is such a friend of 
the farmer he has discussed this bill with him. [Laughter.] 
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I want to submit to you a practical proposition. I am talk- 
ing to men who really want to get practical relief for the 
farmers. You know your situation here. A bill that the 
President of the United States is not in favor of has not any 
more show at this session of Congress than a snowball in hel, 
and you know it. Why fool yourselves? I am not talking 
about whether it is wise to let the President dictate or not. 

The Republican Party has got but one leader, and that is 
Calvin Coolidge, and you know it [applause on the Republican 
side], and the trouble Cal is having is that he can not get you 
Republicans to follow him. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratie side.] He has got the whip hand en you in this 
matter. You Republicans are going home. You are going to 
run away. They could not hold you here. You are going home, 
like a bunch of studhorses out of a burning barn, on the Tth of 
June. Do not leave this on Calvin Coolidge’s doorsteps, know- 
ing he will veto it, and then go out to the country and try to 
tell the farmers that Calvin is to blame. They have more re- 
spect for Calvin than they have for you. 

What the steering committee ought to do, or what the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINcRHER]I ought to do, is to go to the 
White House and find out how the President stands and then 
get the best bill for the farmers that you can get. 

Oh, the President is not mealy-mouthed. If you will ask him, 
he will tell you. He told this Congress how he stood on the 
bonus. He told you how he stood on the tax bill, the Mellon 
plan. He told you how he stood on pensions for the old Civil 
War veterans, the Bursum bill, and I do not think he will hesi- 
tate one minute to tell you how he stands on this bill. 

You have no right to throw away the only opportunity you 
have at this session to get relief for the farmer by frittering 
away the time on a bill which the President’s closest advisers 
say he will veto. The leader, the distinguished sage of Medi- 
cine Lodge [Mr. TrxcHer], says he does not know how the 
President stands, You had better send him to the White 
House while this debate is going on, and let the sage of Medi- 
cine Lodge ask the President what bill he will sign. I will go 
so far, if you will get Calvin Coolidge to agree to a bill, I will 
override my judgment and vote for any farm bill he will sign 
if it does not violate the Constitution. I will go on with you; 
but my plea is, do not fritter away the only opportunity you 
have to do something for the farmer. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman wonder at the 
opinion people have of the Congress when our leader on the 
floor asks that Congress shall creep to the door of the White 
House and say, “ Please, can we legislate on this question?” 

Mr. WINGO. That is the position of our Republican friends. 
You know the practical situation that exists. The brains, 
courage, and guts of the Republican Party is in the White 
House, and the only chance the farmer has is to make some 
terms with the President. The farmer can not hope for real 
relief from this disorganized, badly scared, despondent, discon- 
certed, leaderless group that makes up the Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the driving power back of 
this bill is not the President of the United States. On the 
6th day of last December, referring to the agricultural situ- 
ation, he expressed himself in language that can not be mis- 
understood against any bill of this character and suggested to 
the farmers that the relief they songht did not lie in price- 
fixing measures. The driving power back of this bill is the 
farm organizations of the United States, through their offi- 
cials. They have declared for this bill; they have conducted 
the major part of the propaganda for it, and that is the reason 
why so much interest in this bill is being taken by the 
Members of this body. 

Now, in order to determine just how all the farmers really 
feel about a measure of this kind I want to call attention to 
a declaration in which all the seven great farming organiza- 
tions in the United States join with reference to legislation 
of this very kind. On the 28th of January, 1920, all the 
great farmers’ organizations—seven of them—the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Farmers’ Union, the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, the American Cotton 
Association, the National Grange, and the International Farm 
Congress, held a convention here in Washington. It was the 
only convention that all the farmers’ organizations ever had. 
They issued this declaration of principles. It was in the 
form of a memorial to Congress, 

It is headed, Where the farmer stands.” I will read a 
part of it: à 


The object of the memorial is to correctly express the sentiment 
of the farmers of the United States concerning the various matters 
of national concern now pending. It is also designed to correct 
erroneous statements that have been persistently made recently 
either by parties who are uninformed or by those who seek to accom- 
plish a political or selfish end by deliberate misrepresentation. 

This memorial is not merely the expression of the executives who 
Grafted it. It is in substance a correlated restatement of the reso- 
tutions adopted at the last annual meetings of the organizations 
represented. 

Then follows the memorial. I read an extract from it: 

The attempt to thwart natural economic laws by legislation is 
useless. The laws of supply and demand should have full sway. 

Government price fixing interferes with the operation of the law 
of supply and demand and disturbs the equilibrium established by 
that law. If a price so fixed is higher than justified by supply and 
demand, it is unjust to the consumer; if lower, it is unjust to the 
producer, 

We are therefore opposed to Government price fixing. And in the 
event that the State does fix the price of any essential commodity, 
we insist that it shall at the same time fix prices on all other essen- 
tial commodities. To compel any group of citizens to sell their prod- 
ucts in a regulated market and to buy their supplies and necessities 
in an unregulated market is an unjust and dangerous discrimination. 

The application of price fixing in an effort to reduce the cost of 
living has militated against the producer without giving the antici- 
pated relief to the consumer. This is resulting in a reduction of the 
production of wheat, pork, and other farm products, so that a serious 
shortage of food in 1920 is threatened. 


At the end of the memorial, which was addressed to Con- 
gress, and you all got copies of it, is a note stating that more 
than 30 other officials and representatives of the seven or- 
ganizations signing assisted in the drafting of the memorial. 
It is dated January 28, 1920. 

Mr. WEFALD. That was before the time the farmers were 
deflated and things have changed since then. 

Mr. RAINEY. In 1920 we had circulation of $20 per capita 
and now we have much less. 

Our circulating medium to-day will probably not exceed $36 
per capita. All this deflation has occurred under the present 
administration. I do not think it affects farmers more than 
it affects other industries, but if it is deflation that has injured 
farmers. this administration is chargeable with that offense. 
However that may be, the deflation that has occurred has not 
changed economic laws. Statements contained in this memo- 
rial, signed by the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
other organizations, are as economically correct to-day as they. 
were then. The position taken by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation shows the remarkable versatility of the officers of 
that organization. In 1920 they were proclaiming that high 
tariff rates would bring to farmers the prosperity they needed, 
and farmers believed what they told them and turned over 
the control of the Government to the high tariff party. The 
Fordney bill was immediately passed and the emergency 
tariff bill gave them this kind of alleged relief, but it did not 
work, Farm bureau officials were absolntely wrong about it, 
and now they propose the pending measure which will not only 
fail to furnish the relief promised farmers, but will bring with 
it disaster if it could be enacted into law. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation officials have also 
declared in favor of a ship subsidy and have insisted that this 
will bring to farmers a measure of relief. Have they aban- 
doned their position now as to a ship subsidy? Do they still 
think a high tariff protection is what farmers need? 

The Illinois Agricultural Association following the leadership 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation has indorsed mora 
strenuously the bill we are considering than other States. 
They have sent highly paid lecturers throughout the State. 
Petitions have been circulated and sent here to Congress, and 
the president of the Illinois Agricultural Association has been 
photographed for the newspapers holding in his arms a great 
bundle of petitions. Two or three years ago we had a con- 
stitutional convention in Illinois. We needed a new constitu- 
tion. Our constitution dated back to 1871 and was out of date, 
The Illinois Agricultural Association took a hand in the mak- 
ing of a new constitution for Illinois. They sent highly paid 
lecturers over the State. Petitions were circulated and were 
sent to delegates to the convention. Largely as a result of this 
propaganda and the influence exerted by the officials of this 
organization, a constitution was finally submitted for ratifica- 
tion which was really the constitution of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. Its provisions, however, were so bad 
that members of the bar in rural sections found it necessary 
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to go out and without compensation explain to farmers the 
provisions of the constitution, and how much more taxes it 
would mean for them, and how much more burdensome the 
machinery of the government in the State would become under 
the new constitution, and as a result the farmers of Illinois 
defeated the constitution which had been so strenuously in- 
dorsed in their name by officials of the IIIinois Agricultural 
Association. 

I am calling attention to these things to indicate that farm- 
ers think for themselves. This year the Illinois Agricultural 
Association has at its disposal in Illinois $300,000, and out of 
this large fund the extensive propaganda of its officials has 
been carried on. The American farmer thinks for himself and 
acts for himself and a measure as bad as this can not and will 
not meet with his approval when he studies it for himself. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by printing the memorial from which I have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the memorial. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The memorial is as follows: 


WHERE THE Farmer STANDS 


The following memorial to the Congress and the people of the United 
States was unanimously adopted at a joint meeting of the executive 
officials of seven of the largest and most representative national agri- 
cultural organizations at Washington, D. C., January 28, 1920. 

The organizations joining in the memorial are the International 
Farm Congress, the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Farmers’ Union, the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, the Farmers“ National Congress, and the American Cotton 
Association. 

The object of the memorial is to correctly express the sentiment of 
the farmers of the United States concerning the various matters of na- 
tional concern now pending. It is also designed to correct erroneous 
statements that have been persistently made recently, either by parties 
-who are uninformed or by those who seek to accomplish a political or 
selfish end by deliberate misrepresentation. 

This memorial is not merely the expression of the executives who 
drafted it; it is in substance a correlated restatement of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the last annual meetings of the organizations repre- 
sented. 


Memorial to the President, the Congress, and the people of the United 

States: 

The executives and accredited representatives of the various organi- 
zations subscribing hereto respectfully submit for your consideration 
the following memorial, certifying that it well and truthfully sets forth 
in substance the views of the members of said organizations and de- 
claring that it reflects the attitude of the great majority of the farmers 
of the United States. 


THE FARMERS’ INTEREST IN GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS 


Agriculture is the basis of all commerce and industry. The great 
world need of to-day is production. Production is dependent upon 
labor. The solidarity of labor is such that the wages and hours of 
work prevailing in other industries are reflected upon the farm. Prices 
of food products will be determined accordingly, Under present condi- 
tions agriculture production must materially decline and thus react 
against the entire industrial system. In view of this recognized eco- 
nomic law we submit that it will be wise to consider the farmer in any 
industrial plan adopted. 

The theory that. farming must be reduced to a basis whereon each 
farmer does all his own work, dispensing with hired help as something 
beyond his means, is untenable. It implies working hours so long and 
tasks so arduous that no man other than one compelled by necessity 
to protect his investment at the expense of his health and the sacrifice 
of well-earned hours of rest and recreation will perform them. Society 
has no right to exact or expect such service from any class of citizens, 


COUNTRY AND FLAG FIRST 
The first and constant obligation of every citizen and of every or- 
ganization of citizens is undivided loyalty to our country. Its institu- 


tions must be protected and its traditions preserved and respected. No 
conflicting obligations can be tolerated. 


ADEQUATE PRODUCTION 


The farmers of the United States are continuing their best efforts to 
produce abundant foodstuffs; and, contending that production in the 
factories, mines, and mills is second in importance only to that of the 
farms, they demand of both labor and capital that they, too, shall 
earnestly and consistently speed up their part of the production so 
urgently needed. 

We have reached the critical point in regard to shorter hours of 
labor, A 44-hour week will neither feed nor clothe the world. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UNCHANGED 


The frequent assertion that the war has brought fundamental eco- 
nomic and industrial changes and that we are“ born into a new world” 
is without foundation. The same principles of right and wrong, the 
same social standards and economic laws, will continue to prevail. 
We are not being ushered into any new era wherein the rights of the 
individual or bis obligation to society are changed. 


OBSERVE ECONOMIC LAWS 


The attempt to thwart natural economic laws by legislation is use 
less. The law of supply and demand should have full sway. 

Government price fixing interferes with the operation of the law of 
supply and demand and disturbs the equilibrium established by that 
law. If a price so fixed is higher than is justified by supply and de- 
mand, it is unjust to the consumer; if lower, it is unjust to the pro- 
ducer, 

We are therefore opposed to Government price fixing. And in the 
event that the State does fix the price of any essential commodity, we 
insist that it shall at the same time fix prices on all other essential 
commodities. To compel any group of citizens to sell their products in 
a regulated market and to buy their supplies and necessities in an 
unregulated market is an unjust and dangerous discrimination. 

The application of price fixing in an effort to reduce the cost of 
living has militated against the producer without giving the anticipated 
relief to the consumer. This is resulting in a reduction of the produc- 
tion of wheat, pork, and other farm products, so that a serious shortage 
of food in 1920 is threatened, 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


It is only In the safeguarding and protection of every right of private 
property that there can be perpetuated the full measure of individual 
initiative and emulation upon which a democracy is based and by which 
its future is assured. 

PROFITEERING 


We condemn in unmeasured terms those who, ignoring the distress 
their actions cause, and unmindful of the danger signals that are only 
too apparent, continue to exact excessive profits in dealing with the 
necessities of life. The sharing of such profits with employees does not 
correct the evil. 

The purchasing public itself is largely to blame for the existing high 
prices and high cost of living, by reason of its unchecked orgy of useless 
and senseless buying. 

We favor the greatest possible degree of official publicity not only 
regarding the cost of producing farm products but also the cost of pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, distributing, and selling, wholesale and retail, 
of all commodities, to the end that the consuming public may be able 
to determine who are the proflteers. 

OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS 


The Government ownership or continued operation of railroads is 
most emphatically opposed. It is against good publie policy and the 
principles of sound Americanism. We are convinced that any possible 
emergency calling for such operation has passed; that its continuance 
is costly, inefficient, and inadvisable. We urge Congress to expedite 
legislation providing for the proper reorganization, reequipment, and 
control of the railroads under private ownership; that this legislation 
be as plain as possible, and providing as few restrictions and complica- 
tions as will properly protect the superior interests of the public. We 
are opposed to a Government guaranty of dividends or a Government 
subsidy. 

QOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY 

Strict economy in public expenditures for all departments of Gov- 
ernment is essential, as is the elimination of such customs in the 
transaction of public affairs as add expense and delay in rendering 
efficient service, and the discontinuance of all departments and the 
dismissal of all employees not rendering such service. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

We urge such amendments of laws, both State and Federal, as will 
restore to farmers the clear right of collectively marketing their prod- 
ucts in accordance with the principles of the Capper-Hersman bill now 
pending in Congress. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 

We are opposed to compulsory military training and a large standing 
Army in time of peace. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 

We commend the act of Congress in repealing the so-called daylight 
saving law, and oppose any action to revive such legislation by Federal, 
State, or municipal action. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The right to cease work, individually or collectively, for adequate 
reasons, is unassailable; but the practice of indiscriminate striking, 
for trivial causes or regardless of the distress or damage caused, is 
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indefensible. No right exists to compel men to strike or to prevent 
others from working. Neltber does the right to strike or cease work 
in unison extend to those in Federal, State, or manicipal service, 

APPRECIATION OF COUNTRY 

This is the best country the sun shines on. Its opportunities are 
boundless and are open to every individual who cares to avail him- 
self of them. Its Government fs the best in the world. There is noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with it. A people who would not appreciate 
and defend it would be unworthy to exist as a pation. A man who 
would injure or destroy it is unfit to live under the protection of its 


Adopted at Washington, D, C., this 28th day of January, 1920, 
THE INTERNATIONAL FARM CONGRESS, À 
By W. I. DREUN MOND, Chairmen Board of Governors, 
Tun NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By T. C. Argesox, Washington Representatire. 
AMERICAN Fanu BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By J. R. Howanp, President. 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, 
By R. F. Bower, Washington Representatice. 
NATIONAL MILE PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
By JohN D. MILLER, 
Representing President Milo D. Campbell. 
Tue Farmers’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, 
By O. G. Situ, President. 
Tan AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
By A 
[Nore.—More than 30 other officials and representatives of the 
seven organizations signing assisted in the drafting of the memorial.] 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When the motion was made to close debate 
in 10 minutes it is my recollection that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrxgo]} was on his feet and had been recognized 
by the Chair. In that event debate would have five minutes 
further to go. If the Chair deeides that that is not the ease 
and all debate is closed on this section, is it in order to offer 
an amendment without debate? I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas had not 
been reeognized at the time the time was fixed. The Chair will 
first put the motion on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 6, after the word “ than,” strike out “five years” and 
insert “three years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TERM OF OFFICE—VACANCIBS—QUORUM 


Src. 24. The directors shall hold office during the corporate existence. 
Vacancies in the board shall not impair the power of the remaining 
directors to execute the functions of the board, and shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appointment. Three directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have not spoken on this bill and had not Intended to 
do so, because I felt that perhaps the gentlemen from the agri- 
cultural districts would feel that a New York City man did not 


have much to offer in the way of agricultural relief. Yet in 
view of the character of the debate and the information that 
has been submitted to the House, it seems to me that on the 
whole perhaps it would be well to call certain facts to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

In the first place, throughout this debate agriculture and the 
agricultural problem has been treated as a whole, as if there 
were a single agricultural problem. I deny that that is the 
ease. There is no single agricultural problem, and there is no 
single agricultural cure. 

The problem ef the cotton grower is very different from the 
problem ef the wheat grower. Therefore, it seems to me that 
it is an economic mistake to treat agriculture as a whole in 
discussing agricultural relief. However, if you insist upon 
discussing agriculture as a whole, what do you find? You 
find that the condition of agriculture as a whole in the course 
of the last three years has very greatly improved, and if you 
insist on treating the agricultural problem as a whole, then 
the figures show unmistakably that the problem is in a fair 
way to solve itself. Take the three months of April, 1921, 
1922, and 1924. Curiously enough, in all three months the 
general commodity index stands at 148. Why does it stand 
at 148 in view of the fact that many commodities have de- 
creased in price? Because agricultural commodities haye so 
risen in price as to counterbalance the decrease in other com- 
modities. Farm products in April, 1921, stood at 117, and in 
April, 1924, at 139, or an increase of 22 points. Cloth and 
clothing stood at 176 in April, 1921, and 1924 at 189, or an 
increase of 13 pomts. Due to what? Due to the increased 
cost of cotton and wool in the main. Practically every other 
commodity, with one exception, in the general commodity index 
has come down, and so you find that the very desirable process 
is taking place of having farm products gradually going up 
while the price of other commodities are coming down. 

85 McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I should like to complete this statement. . 
Here is a very interesting proposition. The price of food 
stood at 144 in April, 1921, and at 137 in 1924, or a decrease 
of 7 points. Farm products are going up, but the price of 
food is coming down. In other words, the great margin be- 
tween the price paid to the farmer and the price paid by the 
ultimate consumer is gradually being narrowed, a most desira- 
ble tendency. 

Mr. KETCHAM rose. 

Mr. MILLS. I can not yield. With the consent of the com- 
mittee. I insert at this point the following two tables: 


Wholesale price index numbers, by groups, for three ods at which 
allcommodities iadew stood at ee 


Group 


P — EEA AE E EN 
Foods. 
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Bin from Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
0 or. 


Price, index numbers, and average prices of tmportirnt farm products, based on data from the Department of Labor, 1905-1914, average equals 100 


Price; 

bushel | dex 
100 $0. 998 100 
013 95 
1.011 108 
— ae 1.844 139 
1. 417 147 
2. 32¹ 24) 
2. 235 232 
2. 563 266 
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1. 466 152 
F — aire 1.252 133 
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Cattle, steers, good | Corn, contract | Cotton, middling 
Hogs, heavy choice grades poousa; New York 
| 
Price, 100 Price, Price, 

Index Inder | busha Inder pounds Index 
$7, 099 100 $6. 853 100 $0. 662 100 $0, 120 100 
8. 365 118 8. 507 123 „625 104 12 107 
8. 301 118 9. 089 132 . 695 115 12¹ 101 
7.131 10⁰ & 702 127 -T730 121 10 U 
9.615 135 9. 573 149 | . 825 137 +145 121 
15. 705 m 12 809 r 1. 637 2 -25 197 
17. 600 247 14.424 29 1.605 267 -318 265 
18. 244 258 | 17.496 256 1. 597 25 .325 27¹ 
14. 187 200 14. 486 211 L44 2A 839 283 
8.473 110 8. 780 133 -580 96 151 126 
9 393 132 9. 438 138 633 104 212 177 
7. 690 108 9. 952 145 ~ 821 136 293 2 
II. 571 163 11. 170 163 981 163 - 198 163 
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Price, index numbers, and average prices of important farm products, based on data from the Department of Labor, 1905-1014, average equals 100—Continued 


$0. 680 100 10 

. 589 86 471 90 

14.654 579 85 - 440 $9 

13. 789 - 665 98 . 571 116 

15. 231 775 114 680 138 
22. 302 1471 206 1.164 

20. 507 L 804 253 1. 440 2 
32.46 1.723 242 1. 189 
34. 183 1.673 B5 1 
29, 293 +71 111 + 508 
27. 500 1.219 171 -782 
27.779 1.376 193 979 
23, 012 1. 10$ 163 8⁰² 


Includes evaporated apples, currants, prunes, and raisins. 


If, however, you do not treat the agricultural problem as a 
single unit, but treat it as it should be treated, as a series of 
problems, varying with the locality and the character of the 
products, what do you find in 1923? You find that wheat, hogs, 
and cattle were below the general commodity index number, but 
you find that butter, cream, cheese, tobacco, wool, and cotton 
were all well aboye the general commodity index number. In 
other words, a large proportion of farm products are all com- 
manding an adequate price, while three are very obviously 
commanding a totally inadequate price. The gentlemen repre- 
senting agricultural communities come before the people of 
the United States, and in order to remedy this situation which 
exists in respect of two or three agricultural commodities pro- 
pose to tamper with the whole price structure of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. vies 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Not now. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to know why 1920 was not in- 
cluded? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me make this observation, not of course 
as a representative of agriculture, not as a representative of 
the consumer, though I represent a district of consumers, but 
simply as an individual who has dabbled somewhat in eco- 
nomics, and has made a study of this bill with an entirely 
free and open mind. In order to raise the price of these com- 
modities you gentlemen propose to create this machinery which 
will for all practical purposes permit a Government unit to 
fix prices of agricultural commodities in this country. Agri- 
cultural commodities represent 49 per cent of the commodities 
that compose the general index number of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. You propose to raise the price of those products 
that are below the general index number, but you do not pro- 
pose to touch the price of agricultural commodities that are 
above the general index number. Therefore, when you under- 
take to bring up the general price of farm products from 152 
to 163, or increase it 11 points, you will not only increase the 
general commodities index number by 49 per cent of those 11 
points, but you will increase it an additional number of 
points because you do not propose to bring down the farm 
products above the general index number while bringing up 
to the general level those that are below it. Therefore, in that 
process you will probably raise the general commodity index 
number to somewhere near 171, 172, or 178. But you can not 
pull the commodity index number up 10 points without raising 
the cost of living. 

If we raise the cost of living, you inevitably start a wage- 
increase moyement. If you increase wages, you will in turn in- 
crease the price of commodities. Let us assume that that means 
a further increase of the commodity index number by 5 or 6 
points; the first thing you know you have a general commodity 
index standing at 179. Then you have again to go back and 
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pull the backward agricultural products up to that point, and 
you can repeat the process indefinitely. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In view of the fact that in this bill the 
President has the power to put an embargo, if necessary, on all 
of these p their derivatives or substitutes, how many 
items in the present tariff law does the gentleman think would 
become involved? 

197 5 MILLS. I saw an analysis made, and there were scores 
of them. 
188 KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman remember the num- 

Mr, MILLS. No; I do not. As this process takes place you 
are going to raise the cost of manufacturing and producing in 
this country and at the same time, by giving cheap foods to the 
foreigners, you are going to decrease the cost of manufacturing 
and producing abroad, and the first thing you know manufac- 
turing products are going to begin to flow in over the existing 
5 barrier and our economie prosperity is going to be threat- 
ened. 

Just one further observation, gentlemen. 

Men do not wait until this kind of crisis hits them. If my 
analysis is correct, then I venture to say that the analysis will 
be the precise analysis that will be made by the business men of 
this country, and if their conclusion is the same as my conclu- 
sion the minute this bill becomes law you will see them pulling 
in, you will see business slowing up, you will see every man in 
business taking every precaution he can to save himself from 
the crash, and you will see inside of six months the biggest 
business depression you have ever seen in the United States, 
The yery man you are trying to help will not escape the general 
disaster. Talk as you may about exports, the home market is 
the important one; and the farmer is directly interested in the 
prosperity of our industrial centers. Good times increase the 
consumption of farm products; poor times decrease it. Study 
the table which I insert and you will see how this is illustrated 
by the history of the last three years. Take meat products, for 
instance. Home consumption has increased 3,000,000,000 pounds, 
while total exports only amount to 2,000,000,000 pounds. The 
country must have a prosperous farmer, but the farmer must 
have a prosperous country. It is because this bill, while seeking 
to cure a specific ill, threatens the general prosperity that I am 
compelled to oppose it. 

Apparent domestic consumption of principal farm products 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I do not dispute the right of 
the gentleman from New York to talk economics to this House, 
nor do I question the correctness of the figures he has adduced 
here. I want to take exception to the threats that he has 
uttered in the name of big business in this country that busi- 
ness will pull in and that inside of six months we are going 
to have the biggest business depression ever known in the 
United States. We are familiar with those threats. It is 
not the first time they have been uttered in’ this House, and 
it is not the first time they have been uttered by the repre- 
sentatives of that class of business. I think this House should 
show the gentleman that we refuse to be terrified; that we 
refuse to be intimidated by the threats of big business. If 
anyone is still in doubt as to what attitude he should take 
toward this bill, I think the very threat of a representative 
of big business should help him to decide. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman think that business in 
some parts of this country can be hurt any worse than now? 

Mr. KVALE. In my section of the country the farmers are 
in more dire straits than they have ever found themselves, I 
will undertake to say to the gentleman from New York that 
while he may know a great deal more about business and 
about economics than I do, I have lately been out West and 
can tell him that the situation is not improving out there. 
On the contrary, it is getting worse, and I do not know where 
he obtained the figures that he has given to the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. I will tell the gentleman those figures are 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well, the figures may be all right for the 
whole country, but conditions are worse out West instead of 
better. I want to say this, that for three years we have read 
in the papers that conditions are improving and are going to 
improve, and we have been fed up on Babson’s statistics for 
three years out West. It reminds me of the young lady, con- 
siderably beyond her teens, who was reported to be engaged 
to be married. Her friends said to her: “ Miranda, the rumor 
is out that you are to be married. Is there anything in it?” 
And Miranda answered, “No, there is not; but thank the 
Lord for the rumor anyway.” [Laughter.] 

That is the case with the farmer reading Babson's statistics. 
He is thankful even for the rumor, only he is too serious just 
now to laugh about it. I have as much faith in Babson's 
prognostications as I have in the brand of Christianity he is 
advocating. So much for that matter. 

I would like to say a few words on the price-fixing part of 
this bill. I do not believe in price fixing as a matter of sound 
policy, and I said so in the price-stabilizing meetings that we 
held out in our section of the country last summer. But, as a 
matter of emergency, I believe in balancing the price fixing 
we have had here for years by the tariff and the so-called 
guaranty section of the Esch-Cummins Act, and many other 
thin 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Are not the farmers being victim- 
ized by the price fixing of a high tariff, and is not business 
going to the bad, as indicated by 

Mr. KVALE. I believe the farmers have been victimized 
by price fixing, and I say in this case we should, as a matter 
of emergency, help him by continuing the policy, even if it is 
not sound economics, and 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman is trying to apply 
to agriculture what all other industries already have applied 
to them? 

Mr. KVALE. Precisely. I agree with every syllable the gen- 
tleman has uttered. The trouble with the gentleman from 
New York is that he is very willing to have the price-fixing 
tariff apply to the people he represents. They have been safe- 
guarded by a high wall of protection these many years. The 
tariff has been price fixing with a vengeance. But now, when 
this same principle—sound or unsound—is to be applied for 
the protection of prostrate agriculture, he immediately objects 
and utters his dire threats. 

Now, I would like to read from a book, the report I hold 
in my hand; it should prove most interesting for every Mem- 
ber of this House. It is as exciting as Robinson Crusoe 
to a boy, and to anyone interested in having a government 
corporation handling our grain exports it reads as musically 
and rhythmically as George Eliot’s novels. It is a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the methods and operation 
of trade exporters and grain speculators, and gives an insight 
into their methods of price-fixing which is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 


If time would permit, I would read to you several extracts 
and excerpts which would establish conclusively in your minds 
the fact that this measure we are now considering is a 
needed measure, and one that would ameliorate and supplant 
the disgraceful conditions now obtaining. 

Take Volume II of the report I have called to your attention 
entitled “Speculation, competition, and prices,” under date of 
June 18, 1923, and turn first to page 15 of the introduction. 
Victor Murdock, the then chairman of the commission, in his 
letter of submittal of the report to the President of the Senate, 
states that “there were two distinct price agreements in 
1921 ”—referring, mind you, to the secret agreement between 
grain buyers—and the statement is verified by 48 pages, in 
the report, of incontrovertible evidence in the form of cor- 
respondence between officials of the exporting concerns. 

Then turn to page 199 and you will find statistical informa- 
tion in tables 33 and 84 to show, in the words of the report, 
that “50 per cent of the wheat purchased for export by 
the six concerns in the year ending June 80, 1920, and over 
54 per cent the following year, were graded as No. 2 wheat 
when it was taken into the eleyator, while, after mixing, 
96 per cent in the former year and 88 per cent in 1921 were 
sold as No. 2 wheat.” 

Do you see the significance? You need not look far. The 
exporters pay the producer for cheap grades, and market it 
for the higher No, 2 grade by mixing it. The report goes on 
to say that “in both years wheat grading as low as No. 5 
and ‘sample’ was included in the mixture.” 

I say it would be better for us as a country to have a gov- 
ernment corporation, one where these profits, even though the 
demands of foreign trade make this mixing a necessary evil, 
would accrue to the farmer himself. And I am also glad that 
no amendment is carried granting any more power to the 
President. I would leave it with the corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr, Chairman, may I have one minute more? 

ae CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. While not always a safe guide it often helps 
us to decide for or against a measure to know who are advocat- 
ing it and who are opposing it. 

We have one man in this country, a brainy business man, fight- 
ing this measure tooth and nail, who is in loye with the farmer, 
truly and deeply interested in the farmer. That is, he loves the 
farmer in much the same way that the farmer loves his sheep— 
if that is not slandering the farmer, who actually is interested 
in his sheep entirely aside from the wool and mutton they bring 
him. This man, Julius H. Barnes—and I speak not of the human 
being, but of the sheepshearing, soulless corporation, Julius 
Barnes & Co.—has a wool and mutton interest in the farmer. 
And he is opposing this measure with all his might. 

Mr. KINCIIELOE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman believe that Otto 
Kahn, who is sponsoring this bill, is just as good a friend to the 
farmer as Julius Barnes? 

Mr. KVALE. I am not now talking about the bankers and the 
packers. I leave that to the gentleman. But I do know how 
a hs speculators of this country feel about this bill. [Ap- 

use. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I trust I may have the undi- 
vided attention of the House, for I want to address myself to a 
subject which I am sure is much more serious than most of you 
realize. I want to impress upon you, as I have undertaken to 
do before—the Agricultural Committee and other branches of 
this Congress and administration—the extremely deplorable 
condition to which the agricultural producers in Oklahoma and 
other Western States have for the past four years been sub- 
jected. 

Born and raised, as I was, on a farm on the western frontier, 
and intimately associated with the farmers of Oklahoma for all 
my past life, I believe I understand their problems and trials 
as well as anyone, and depending throughout all the years of 
my life on the income from my Oklahoma farm for a portion 
of my living, I know I am in as full sympathy with the present 
deplorable condition of the Oklahoma farmers as any living 
man. But the difficulty is that the “powers that be” in this 
administration, and, in fact, the leaders of this House, do not 
seem to even remotely realize the desperate condition to which 
the farmers in many sections of the West have been reduced. 
Crop failure has followed crop failure, and the price of farm 
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products has been redueed and deflated with no eorresponding 
reduction in the price of things they have te buy until our 
farmers have about lost heart and courage. 

Most of the formerly prosperous Oklahoma farmers and 
stockmen have been forced into bankruptey, while many others 
haying mortgaged their all for a little place on which to live 
and. subsist haye been foreclosed and driven from their little 
homes. Still others not fortunate enough to own a home, 
while perhaps not yet quite actually facing hunger, have been 
reduced to almost destitute circumstances, have become dis- 
heartened, discouraged, and almost reached the limit of 
despair. And yet there are those who attempt to brush this 
serious matter aside by saying, “Oh, the farmer is just seeing 
red.” Is it any wonder if he is seeing red? Is it any wonder 
that a man forced into bankruptcy with his home and all 
being swept away might have his vision somewhat diseolored? 
Is it any wonder that a man who thinks he can scent the 
gaunt wolf of hunger menacing him and his loved ones in the 
not very distant future might fall into a “slough of despond”? 

This depression in agriculture is now in its fourth year, 
with a national administration functioning through all this 
time and a Congress in session for most of the time. It seems 
to me bordering on a tragedy that these conditions have been 
permitted to drift along with no substantial aid extended to 
the suffering. Ah, but some one of you will say, CARTER, we can 
not legislate to relieve the farmer without indulging in class 
legislation, and you know that would be a violation of the 
Constitution.” Let me ask my friends what became of your 
objections to class legislation when you passed through this 
House the so-called ship subsidy bill, intended to give mil- 
lions of dollars of the people's money to à class known as 
ship operators, all living and doing business along the coast 
of our country? Where were your principles on class legisla- 
tion? Where were your constitutional objections when you 
passed the McCumber-Fordney tariff bill forcing farmers and 
all others in the country to pay tribute to the manufacturing 
interests of this country? If it be class legislation to respond 
to the present distress of the farmers in this country, then 
why was it not class legislation to respond to the demands of 
the shipowners and tariff barons? 

Legislation to relieve this situation should not, in my 
opinion, be rightfully styled as class legislation for the reason 
that this depression has reached the point where it affects 
not only the agricultural producers alone but the entire bustl- 
ness fabric of the country. Agriculture is the basic industry 
of our Nation. More than 40,000,000 people depend directly 
on the agricultural industry for a livelihood, and it must be 
admitted that any permanent prosperity of our Nation, in 
the last analysis, must rest entirely upon the prosperity of 
our Nation’s farmers. Present conditions fully justify this 
statement, for this depression in agriculture has finally reached 
out to all business lines west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
and you are at last beginning to feel the effects here in the 
East. Merchants and tradesmen are on the verge of bank- 


Tuptcy, and failure of State and National banks has come. 


to be the order of the day. In the State of Oklahoma alone 
almost 100 State and National banks have closed their doors 
during these abnormal times. So, I repeat, the problem has 
ceased to be the farmers’ problem. It is no longer a problem 
of the West. Such a serious general situation must necessarily 
be considered the problem of the entire Nation, and legislation 
to relieve same can no longer fairly be denominated as clase 
legislation, 

We have had considerable discussion the past few days about 
the attitude of the President of the United States in case this 
bill should reach him for approval or veto. Some gentlemen 
profess to believe that he would sign the bill. Oh, gentlemen, 
Jet us be honest with ourselves. Deep down in our hearts I 
do not believe there is a reasonable doubt in the minds of a 
single one of us as to what that hard-boiled Yankee down in 
the White House will do if the respons of signing this 
Dill is put right up to him. [Laughter.] But that responsibility 
will never be placed before him. The majority leaders in the 
House and Senate will see to that. They are a foxy bunch 
and they are not going to permit this bill to come before the 
President for veto before the next November election. 

Mr. WEFALD. I think he would sign it. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, my friend lets his optimism overwhelm 
his better judgment. I would like to see this bill passed 
through both branches of this Congress and then put right up 
against the vest buttons of that reactionary New Englander 
down in the White House, and I would like to see that done 
before the next election, because he fs a politician first, last, 
and all the time, and the bill would not have a ghost of a 
chance to get his approval after the election is over. [Ap- 
plause.] If the President should sign this bill before the elec- 


tion, it would turn the East against him, and if he should use 
that very significant little Latin word in returning it to Con- 
gress he would offend the farmers in the Northwest, There- 
fore why kid yourselves about a thing as obvious as this. I 
am going to vote for this bill. [Applause.] Not that I hope 
it is going to benefit the farmers in my district to any consid- 
erable extent, but I am going to vote for it because it is the 
only farm-relief measure that has been offered during all these 
six months of our session, with the hope that it may help the 
farmers in other sections. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman believes, all things considered, 
that this is the best thing for the farmer at the present time, 
does he not? 

Mr. CARTER. I consider that it is the one, single, solitary: 
piece of legislation that has been offered during this adminis- 
tration with the intent to relieve the sad condition of the 
farmers of the country, and we all know it is the only measure 
we will haye an opportunity to vote on before adjournment, but 
this bill does not meet my ideas of the necessary steps for relief. 

I gave strict attention to the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mitts]. His economic analysis was directed 
to. the necessity of reducing the prices of the things the farmer 
has to buy, rather than increasing the prices of things he pro- 
duces, and there is much food for thought in that suggestion. 
I do not often find myself in agreement with the gentleman 
from New York, but I admit my interest in his practical sug- 
gestions. He is an able debater and practical, but like all 
other advocates of the protective policy he often meets himself 
coming back. He professes a belief in reducing the price of 
things the farmer has to buy, yet he must admit that the 
McCumber-Fordney high tariff rates have contributed effec- 
tively to the high prices which the farmers now have to pay, 
and yet the gentleman from New York was one of the most 
ardent advocates in favor of the McCumber-Fordney tariff bill 
with all its high schedules. When a revision of the tariff is 
undertaken again we will find the gentleman from New York 
strongly and ably defending the necessity for high protective 
rates. If that is the way to reduce the price of things the eon- 
sumers have to buy, then it is a logic and analysis I fail to 
understand, 

I believe this situation might be relieved and prosperity 
gradually restored to our agricultural interests without resort- 
ing to anything that even smacks of class legislation. I think 
by now that no one will deny that one of the principal causes 
contributing to our present agricultural depression was the 
radical deflation of our currency. That, however, is water 
that has gone over the wheel. The only thing we can do 
about that is. to take steps te see that such a ealamity does not 
recur in the future; but even that has not been done. 

Another thing I think will now be generally admitted, and 
that is that one of the most serious menaces confronting our 
farmers has been the collapse of foreign markets for surplus 
agricultural products. This has come about on account of the 
vacillating foreign policy of the present administration. The 
Wilson administration had a well-defined foreign policy which, 
if carried out, in my opinion would have substantially stabi- 
lized and maintained the world's market for farm products. 
But the policy of isolation pursued by this administration since 
the war has completely negatived those plans, and if this ad- 
ministration has any foreign policy with reference to stabiliz- 
ing the world’s markets nobody has ever been able to ascertain 
just what it is. Steps should have heen taken long ago for 
the restoration, maintenance, and stabilization of foreign 
markets for surplus American foodstuffs. This great Nation 
should have continued the plans of practical national coopera- 
tion with respect to finance, exchange, credit, and the trade 
situation generally. Such a policy would have assisted the 
hundreds of millions of short-rationed people in Europe to 
purchase every surplus. ounce of our foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rial, thereby maintaining a market level for agricultural prod- 
ucts in America on a parity with that of other commodities. 

Second. We should have a reasonable readjustment downward 
of freight rates, especially as they relate to transportation of 
agricultural products. 

Third. Every legitimate ald and encouragement should be 
extended by the Federal Government in every practical way to 
cooperative marketing and all other farm cooperation, inelud- 
ing transportation and distribution at the cheapest possible 
cost to the consumer. This is the purpose of H. R. 8108. In 
connection with this there should be some assistance rendered 
in the building of warehouses for storage purposes. 

Fourth, We should continue every possible and legitimate 
agency for supplying adequate credit to agriculture. 

Fifth. We should have a general reduction and readjustment 
of high tariff rates, and this reduction should be based on a 
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revenue basis, including an extensive farmers’ free list, thus 
facilitating an exchange of our products with foreign countries, 
for remember this: We can not hope to sell our surplus farm 
products abroad unless we also purchase things from foreign na- 
tions in return. It has been admitted during this discussion by 
many Republicans that the present high tariff rates prevent the 
exchange of these products. Not only has the present high 
tariff contributed to the collapsed condition of our foreign 
market for farm products but it has also resulted in increas- 
ing the domestic price of commodities the farmers and other 
consumers had to purchase, thereby laying an additional bur- 
den and tax on the American farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma may have five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. That has to be done by motion. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then, I move that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma may have five minutes more, not to be taken out of 
the time allotted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moyes that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma may have five minutes more. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
think that the duty on wool should be greatly reduced? 

Mr. CARTER. We would naturally expect to hear from our 
friend from Kansas on the subject of wool, and this accentuates 
the declaration of a former great statesman that the tariff is a 
local issue. I can not say offhand just how much the tariff on 
wool might be reduced. I understand the price of wool is 
higher in the world market to-day than it is in the United 
States, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I do not think it should be reduced. 

Mr. CARTER. As Kansas is a wool-growing State the gen- 
tleman from Kansas would naturally hold that opinion. On 
that account the gentleman might be considered a biased wit- 
ness and his statement must be taken as entirely ex parte. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am trying to find out what the 
gentleman from Oklahoma thinks, and I hope my question was 
both pertinent and polite. 

Mr. CARTER. It was a very pertinent question and not im- 
polite; but wool was not the subject I had in mind. The gen- 
tleman knows there are many things which the farmer has to 
buy that are practically excluded from this country on account 
of the present high tariff laws. The tariff on iron and steel, for 
instance, is practically prohibitive and iron and steel enter 
into the manufacture of all farm machinery, and many other 
things the farmer needs. The same thing might be said of the 
manufacture of textiles. But let me finish the statement of my 
program for the relief of the farmers. 

We should further have a drastic retrenchment and economy 
in Federal, State, county, and municipal affairs, with a corre- 
sponding tax reduction. Reduction of taxes in one branch of 
the Government while being increased in another branch gets 
us nowhere. Any tax reduction relief to be effective must be 
inaugurated all down the line. 

Early in this session our Members from Oklahoma succeeded 
in having placed on the House Calendar House Joint Resolution 
202, authorizing an appropriation of $1,000,000 to be loaned to 
Oklahoma farmers for the purchase of seeds, and so forth, to 
assist them in making the coming crop; but, exert ourselves 
as we would, we have been unable to induce the leaders of the 
House to give consideration to that measure. Congress has 
found ample time for adequate consideration and favorable 
action on $160,000,000 inerease to our Navy. You did not hesi- 
tate to appropriate $10,000,000 to supply the wants of the desti- 
tute citizenship of foreign countries, but you have no time, you 
have no money, and ne opportunity for consideration of this 
small measure of relief for the bankrupt farmers of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF DIRECTORS 


Src. 25. The appointed directors shall receive a salary of $10,000 
a year, and shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, 
or employment. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, a num- 
ber of gentlemen have in their speeches undertaken to lay the 


blame for the economic condition which affects the farmers 
to-day on the tariff. Now, that kind of a statement is in line 
with the average antitariff speech made by Democrats in a 
regular political campaign, but if you check up on the facts, 
you find that the facts do not justify such a statement. 

Now, what are the facts? Immediately after the signing of 
the armistice in 1918 we had an influx into this country of 
250,000,000 pounds of wool, and wool dropped in this country 
from about 60 or 65 cents a pound down to 19 cents and even 
as low as 11 cents to the farmers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I do not want to yield now to anybody. 
As soon as the emergency tariff act was passed the drop in the 
price of wool ceased and it gradually began to increase until 
to-day, under the tariff provisions, wool is not out of joint 
economically with other prices, even the prices of the farmers. 

Now, then, I want to show something about the tariff on 
wheat. It seems to be a stock argument that the farmer has 
to pay a tariff on everything he buys, and that on everything 
he sells he gets no tariff. Now, these are not my figures, but 
they are the figures of the Department of Agriculture, and if 
they are wrong you can blame the Department of Agriculture 
and not me. For five years the United States has sold an 
average of 711,000,000 bushels of wheat, and every single time, 
and under every kind of a condition, when there was no tariff 
on wheat the differential in favor of the Canadian wheat was 
5 cents or thereabouts, and with a tariff on wheat the differ- 
ential in favor of the United States has been in the neighbor- 
hood of an average of 25 cents. 

Now, I admit there have been months when that differential 
in favor of the United States has run down to as low as 3 
or 4 cents, but, on the other hand, it has run as high as 35 
cents. But the average differential in favor of the American 
wheat has been around 30 cents a bushel. Now, 30 cents a 
bushel on 711,000,000 bushels would amount to approximafely 
$250,000,000; that is in the pockets of the American farmer 
because of the tariff, and it is not there for any other reason 
in the world, and if you take the tariff off of wheat that 
$250,000,000 will not be there. 

Now, then, does the farmer pay a tariff on everything he 
buys? I will challenge any man who is arguing that the 
economie trouble to-day is due to the tariff to show me 
an item which the farmer buys, exclusive of clothes—and you 
can run the whole gamut of the things purchased by the 
farmer and there is not 10 cents worth of cost by reason of 
the tariff in a single item he buys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RUBEY. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Reserving the right to object, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have five minutes. I have 
not used any time to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think all debate should be on one side of this subject. 
I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have nothing to do with the time. The 
Chair will recognize whomever he pleases. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] is a member of the committee, and he 
ought to have five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa modifies his re- 
quest and asks unanimous consent that debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
that by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves as 
an amendment that debate close in 15 minutes, 
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The question was taken and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixteen Members 
present, a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota to the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Becc) there were—ayes 22, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa limiting debate to 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I was surprised at some of the 
statements made by the gentleman who just left the floor, when 
he said there was hardly a single item on which the farmer 
was compelled to pay a tariff. There are several thousand such 
items in the bill and every time the farmer buys any of those 
items he, of course, must pay the prices produced by the tariff. 

I just want to read a few of them under the present tariff bill 
and the tariff levies thereon: 

Shingles, $1.50 a thousand; on baling wire, chains, saws, shov- 
els, scythes, corn knives, wire rope, and the like, 80 per cent; 
on harness and hardware, 35 per cent; copper and brass, 48 
per cent; aluminum kitchen utensils, 71 per cent; cutlery, 40 to 
60 per cent; sewing needles, 40 to 60 per cent; window glass, 
28 per cent; and a number of other items which I might read 
if I had the time. . i 

Anybody who knows anything knows that you can not ma- 
terially help the farmer much by levying a tariff. On the other 
hand, under the present law, he must pay a tariff and the 
prices produced by the tariff on practically everything he buys. 

The troubles—or at least in considerable measure—of the 
farmer to-day were produced or contributed to by the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff measure, and the thin veneer is off. One 
of the fine things which I think will be produced by this 
bill, whether it is voted up or down, is to forever doom the 
theory of a high protective tariff. There was a time maybe in 
the early history of the Republic when there could be some 
‘argument for it, but the whole structure is going down, the 
foundation is crumbling, the walls are cracked, the pillars 
leaning, and the great dome is swaying to its fall. Public 
opinion has written across the whole superstructure of the high 
protective tariff scheme as embodied in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act, Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I regret I have not the time. 

I believe that will be true whether this bill is voted up or 
down, because if it is voted down the farmer will realize that 
he is getting the worst of the deal. If it is voted up, the 
absurdity of the whole thing is going to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the farmer and everybody else within a limited period 
of time. 

Understand, I do not blame the farmer or the farm organiza- 
tions for taking the position that if there is any way in which 
they can be brought within the terms of any advantages to be 
gained by a tariff policy, so long as they have one saddled upon 
them, that that should be done; nor do I blame them for taking 
advantage of any chance they may have along that line; but I 
want to tell you that the idea of this great, big, rich country, 
the richest and most powerful in the world, believing and feel- 
ing that it is necessary to protect its industries with a high 
tariff, such as we are now laboring under, is absurd. The 
amount of revenue that we are forced to raise in this country is 
80 great that a revenue tariff can be placed at the point where 
it will produce the most revenue. It can be made on a uniform 
basis, and that is the idea and the theory and the only one 
which will work out practically for everybody, and I simply 
want to predict that the day of the fattening of some of the 
industries of this country at the expense of all the people is 
rapidly passing. I believe the bringing out of this bill, if it can 
be justified at all, can be justified on the theory that it will 
bring before the American farmer and the American people 
generally the disadvantages to the producer and to all the people 
of such a policy, and that ultimately the whole scheme will be 
repealed. I regret I have not more time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 

ired, 
RE CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I am getting rather tired 
of hearing this constant charge from the Democratic side of 
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the House, reiterated day after day, that the present condition 
of the farmer is due entirely to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. 

You know that the men on that side who talk against tariff 
are just naturally what I call calamity howlers. They get 
into that habit because during the period when their adminis- 
tration is in power they do not face anything ordinarily but 
calamity, and when the Republicans are in they howl just the 
same. As calamity howlers, they are at least consistent, 

I want to say, contrary to the statements of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] and the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] yesterday, who suggested that we should stay 
here and haye a revision of the tariff, if it is necessary to have 
any revision of the tariff at the present time for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, we had better revise the rates 
upward and not downward. [Applause.] 

The condition of distress existing in the cotton manufacturing 
industry to-day is due to the fact that the English manufacturers 
are bringing goods into this country to an extent that would 
almost warrant the functioning of the antidumping clause that 
we enacted in 1921. The remedy and consequent relief can be 
undertaken by the Treasury Department under existing law. 

Now, there has been considerable discussion about things the 
farmer has to buy on which there is a tariff. My colleague 
from the city of New York [Mr. Oxtver] introduced a bill in 
the House authorizing the President under the flexible clause 
or section in the other tariff bill—the Fordney-McCumber bill— 
to remove the tariff rates or reduce them 50 per cent on farm 
essentials, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the distinguished gentleman from New York is out of order 
in that he is attempting to give his party's policies on tax revi- 
sion upward and is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Perhaps he is not giving expression of his 
party's policies. I wonder if he is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; he is one of the spokesmen of the 


party. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Paragraph 1504 of the tariff act, agricul- 
tural, contains plows, tooth or disk harrows, headers, harvesters, 
reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, 
cultivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, machinery for 
use in the manufacture of sugar, wagons and carts, cream 
separators, and all other agricultural implements of any kind 
or description are on the free list. [Laughter and applause.] 
So the Democratie friend of the farmers, Mr. OLIVER, would 
reduce zero by 50 per cent. 

One of my constituents wrote me about it, and after I told 
him these articles were on the free list he then laid the cost 
to ferromanganese, which enters into the manufacture of 
steel. Ferromanganese is used in the proportion of three- 
quarters of 1 per cent, or about 15 pounds to a ton. It would 
add 24.3 cents to a ton of steel, or 12 mills to the cost of an 
agricultural implement that weighs 100 pounds. [Laughter 
and applause.) Now, who are the gentlemen who are set- 
ting up this calamity howl? You know them. Enough croco- 
dile tears have been shed by Corpett HULL, COLLIER, OLDFIELD, 
GARNER, and others over the calamity that would overtake the 
country under the Republican tariff bill to float any battleship 
that was ever built in the United States, In spite of all the 
calamity that has been howled by the Democrats on that side 
they always vote against the tariff bill with their fingers 
crossed, praying that it will pass. [Laughter and applause.] 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

It is claimed that the protective tariff of 1922 has not bene- 
fited the farmers because it has not arrested the decline in the 
price of wheat and some other farm products. It is a misap- 
prehension of the broad purpose of a protective tariff to claim 
that its sole mission is to advance prices. Primarily, neither 
a low nor a protective tariff have any effect on prices save as 
they may increase or decrease the supply of imported commodi- 
ties in the domestic markets. 

Prior to the World War—1910 to 1914—imports of wheat 
and wheat flour averaged about 2,000,000 bushels; in 1921 im- 
ports of foreign wheat and wheat flour were 57,398,000 bushels, 
in 1922 were 17,251,000 bushels, and in 1923 about 15,000,000 
bushels. Imports of foreign corn from 1910 to 1912 averaged 
50,000 bushels; in 1920 they were 10,283,000 bushels, in 1921 
they were 5,792,000 bushels, and in 1923 they were only 120,000 
bushels. Prior to 1918 the average importations of wool were 
190,000,000 pounds; in 1921 they were 314,624,000 pounds, in 
1922 they were 250,840,000 pounds, and in 1923 they were 
240,000,000 pounds. Protection tends to reduce the competition 
in the domestic markets, 
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Import duties on farm products are not intended, primarily, 
to advance the prices of those products only in so far as im- 
ports affect the supply in the domestic markets. 


HIGHEST PRICES UNDER LOW TARIFF 


Other factors may and do affect the range of prices. If a 
protectiye or so-called high duty results in higher prices, then 
a low duty must result in lower prices; yet it is well known 
the highest prices within the last 15 years were between 1913 
and 1919 under a low tariff. Recital of these facts demon- 
strates that a tariff, high or low, does not necessarily deter- 
mine the range of prices. A decline in the price of wheat or 
any other farm produet on the protected list by no means 
proves that the tariff on those farm products is a failure. 

What is the range of prices since 1900? 


This list might be increased to scores of farm products, with 
the one result, namely, while average wholesale prices in 1923 
and 1924 are lower than in 1915 to 1920, they are higher than 
prior to 1913; and the highest level was under a low tariff. 


FARMERS DEMAND PROTECTION 


The protective tariff of 1922 has nothing to do with the de- 
cline in prices since the war period, except in so far as it affects 
the domestie supply. On this basis it is perfectly obvious that 
a removal or lowering of the import duties on farm products 
would increase the volume of imports and tend to depress prices 
all the more. The complaint of the defenders and opponents 
of the McNary-Haugen bill that a protective tariff does not ade- 
quately help the American farmers is without foundation. Ex- 
amination of the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
reveals a preponderance of expert opinion that import duties on 
farm products help the American farmers. The president of 
the New York State Farm Bureau Federation, speaking for 
700,000 members in the State of New York, urged an import 
duty on all dairy products. A representative of the farmers of 
the western slope of Colorado urged a protective duty on farm 
products. A representative of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration said “these American farm products forced to meet 
competition in our home markets with products raised on 
cheaper land with cheaper labor and under a lower standard of 
living must have protection.” The federation in assembly at 
Indianapolis December 8, 1920, requested Congress to enact a 
tariff law at once which will give to the farmers that measure 
of protection necessary to equalize the difference in costs of 
production at home and abroad.” 

A representative of the National Grange asked for “ tariff 
protection from the eheap products of foreign agriculture.” The 
bean and rice growers asked for adequate protection and re- 
ceived it. Representatives of the American National Live- 
stock Association asked for adequate protection on livestock 
and received it. They said “we ought to have a substantial 
tariff that will enable us to produce in this country with some 
degree of certainty without being made the subject of an in- 
flux of competing articles that will destroy the business.” 

Mr. S. H. Cowan, representing the American National Live 
Stock Association was asked directly—page 1692, House hear- 
ings—if he thought the tariff of 1918 had anything to do with 
the decline in the prices of hogs. He replied: 

I can not say that it had anything to do with this specific decline, 
but I do say that if there is not placed upon the meat products of this 
country a tariff that will be sufficient to insure the fact that we pro- 
dure the meat we consume in this country the livestock producers must 
continually be in a bad condition. 


Congress gave the livestock producers what was considered 
an adequate tariff, 
LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


The Kansas State livestock commissioner asked for adequate 
protection for the industry. He said: 

I represent 12,000 stock raisers who are not blaming Congress, not 
blaming anybody; only the situation. 


Colorado stock raisers asked for adequate protection. Repre- 
sentatives of the National Dairy Products Association urged a 
protective duty and received it. Creamery companies ef Mi- 
nois, of Wisconsin, and other western States asked for protec- 


tion and received it. Growers of onions, of potatoes, of peas, 
and beans asked for protection and received it. Growers of 
wheat in the Northwest asked for protection and received it. 
In the face of these requests, even demands, all granted, how 
can it be said that protection does not help the farmers? Be- 
cause prices of some products haye declined since 1914-1918 
does not prove that import duties on farm products do not help 
the farmers, 

It is urged that the McNary-Haugen bill will make up to the 
growers of wheat and other farm products the excess they are 
compelled to pay for what they buy by reason of the protective 
duties on manufactured articles. It is assumed, therefore, that 
protection is a one-sided affair, increasing the prices of the 
manufactured goods and failing to increase the prices of farm 
products, This assumption has no basis of fact, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Defenders and opponents of the McNary-Hangen bill state 
that it is astonishing to know that agricultural‘ machinery costs 
now twice as many bushels of wheat as in 1913. In other 
words, the exchange value of agricultural machinery in wheat, 
they say, is now twice what it was in 1913. 

Certainly the protective tariff has nothing to do with this, 
since there is no import duty on agricultural machinery. As 
a matter of fact, the protective tariff does not add anything 
to the prices of any of the ordinary articles the farmer buys, 
Here are some of the articles the farmer uses, all on the free 
list: Agricultural implements, binding twine, brick, cement, 
gloves (undressed), guano, boots and shoes, crude potash, seeds 
(some), stone and sand, logs and timber (unfinished), paving 
posts and pickets. 

Why does it take so many more bushels of wheat to pur- 
chase any manufactured article now than in 1913? First, be- 
eause the labor cost of manufactured articles has advanced 
enormously ; second, because of high taxes in the several States, 
cities, and towns, entirely separate from the Federal taxes, 
The great bulk of the Federal direct taxes comes from income 
and profits; and the great majority of the people, especially 
the average farmers, pay little or no income or profits tax, 


REPETITION OF 1896 


The principle involved in this measure is precisely what was 
undertaken in 1896 by the promoters of the cause of free silver 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. It was then believed that if the 
dollar was given 50 per cent additional fictitious value by an act 
of Congress, the price of wheat would be raised 50 per cent— 
from 50 cents to $1 per bushel. 

The claim was made that wheat was 50 cents a bushel be- 
cause of the gold standard, and that wheat would advance 
to $1 per bushel if the Government would enter upon a program 
of free coinage of silver at 16 to 1; that is, coin silver dollars 
freely at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. It was 
claimed that money was too dear; that the dollar was too 
Scarce; that there was need of more money; and that the 
farmer had one kind of a dollar and the eapitalists and 
Wall Street had another and better dollar. (See Coin's Finan- 
cial School, by Harvey.) 

Coin’s Financial School, a little pamphlet written by William 
H. Harvey and circulated by the millions among the farmers 
of the West, captivated thousands and millions of farmers, 
particularly wheat growers, and confused the thought of many 
otherwise sound in their thinking and solid in their economic 
theories. 

“Coin” Harvey undertook to demonstrate to the farmers that 
it took twice as many bushels of wheat to buy what they needed 
in 1896 as it took in 1873; that everything the farmers had to 
pay for was high and what they sold was low. It was precisely 
the same argument that is made now, The remedy suggested in 
1896 was more money, more silver dollars coined freely by the 
Government at the ratio of 16 to 1. The silver in a silver dollar 
was worth then about 50 cents in gold. The effect would have 
been to cut the dollar in two and inject into the silver dollar 
50 per cent value that did not exist. In these 50-cent silver 
dollars wheat would nominally have advanced to $t a bushel; 
but it was forgotten that it would require twice as many 50-cent 
dollars as before to exchange for any article purchased. While 
the price of wheat would have doubled apparently, its exchange 
value for other commodities would not have altered. 

The Republicans in 1896 pointed out the fallacy of this 16 to 1 
idea, stuck to the single gold standard, and in four years the 
price of wheat advanced from a range of 53 cents and 94 cents 
in 1896 to a range of 61 cents and $1.22 per bushel. This demon- 
strates that the alleged cause of the low price of wheat, the 
gold standard and “ dear money,” had no foundation in fact. 
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RAISING PRICES BY LEGISLATION 


The proposed McNary-Haugen bill is brought forward as a 
plan to artificially raise the price of wheat and other agricul- 
tural products. It is proposed that the Government “fix” a 
minimum price for wheat—$1.25 per bushel, for example—and 
buy up all the “ exportable surplus ” at that figure and store it, 
the Government furnishing the capital. The purpose of this 
plan is precisely the same as the purpose of the free silver 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1, namely, to artificially raise the 
price of wheat and other farm products. 

This phase of the situation involyes the old money problem 
that has disturbed so many and turned the heads of not a few 
otherwise straight-thinking men. In time of depression, when 
men in financial straits are catching at rhetorical straws, when 
the diminishing purchasing power and consuming power of the 
people is narrowing the demand for products and therefore 
abnormally reducing prices, the opportunity for crossroads fin- 
anciers with infallible quack remedies for every financial mis- 
fortune are multiplied. 

A FALSE CLAIM 


It is not true that the tariff of 1922 has added billions of 
dollars to the prices of manufactured articles, to the injury of 
the farmer. The tariff on manufactured articles simply under- 
takes to give the American manufacturer a better opportunity 
to sell his own wares in the American market. He has a square 
deal by having the Government compel the foreign competitor 
to pay toll for the opportunity of getting inte the American 
market. The American manufacturer has just as much of a 
“surplus” as the farmer at times and receives no more and 
no less benefit than the American farmer by reason of the pro- 
tective tariff. The grower of wheat is exactly on the same 
broad basis as the manufacturer so far as protection is con- 
cerned. How can the tariff of 1922 be responsible for higher 
prices of manufactured goods and at the same time be respon- 
sible for the low prices of agricultural products? 

It is just as impossible for the Federal Government to per- 
manently increase the price of wheat by paying $1.25 for a 
bushel of wheat that has an exchange value of $1 as it is to 
increase the exchange value of a bushel of wheat by simply 
cutting down the standard dollar to 50 cents. The fallacy is 
the same in both instances. They violate all economic laws 
and all human experience. 

While the situation of the wheat growers and some others in 
the West is unfortunate—yes, deplorable in some sections—it 
is due not-to lack of legislation but to natural law—supply and 
demand. Prices were abnormal from 1914 to 1917. They de- 
clined more rapidly as to wheat and some other farm products 
than as to manufactured products for the reason that the 
supply of the former exceeded the demand, while the demand 
for the latter exceeded the supply until recently. 

For the 10-month period ended April 30, 1914, we imported 
$1.572,000,000 worth of merchandise, or a little over half the 
value of the 1923-24 imports. Exports for the 1914 period 
totaled $2,046,000,000, or $1,600,000,000 less than 1923-24. 

For the 10-month period ended April 30, 1922, before the 
Republican general tariff law became effective, and while the 
Democratic law was in force, we imported $2,095,000,000 worth 
of merchandise. This was $882,000,000 less than for the 10- 
month period ended April, 1924. Exports for the 1922 period 
totaled $3,128,000,000, or $542,000,000 less than in 1924. 

It is quite apparent from these figures that there is nothing 
prohibitive in the Republican tariff law; that imports are 
coming in in yolume which should be satisfactory to the less 
greedy of the importing fraternity; and exports are showing 
good returns. 

The attempt of the Democrats to extract any political capital 
from such figures as these is futile, and it is noteworthy that 
any attacks they now make on the tariff law are couched in 
the most general terms, with no desire to face the statistical 
facts but a keen determination to avoid them. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 26. The board shall meet upon the call of the chairman 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute to ask the gentleman who has just left the floor 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is too late. 

Mr. BEGG. Debate is ended but I want to offer an amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to section 
257 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think it is necessary to ask unanimous 
consent to return to the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman was on his 
feet and the Clerk is a swift reader and he reads fast. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of section 26. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and nineteen Members present, a quorum, and 
the Clerk will read. N 

The Clerk completed the reading of section 26, as follows: 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 


Src. 26. The board shall meet upon the call of the chairman and 
at least once every three months. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 24, strike out lines 24 and 25. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
preface my remarks by saying that it is my purpose from 
time to time during the progress of this debate to consider 
on the merits each section as we come to it and to discuss 
it. I haye had amendments to two preceding sections per- 
taining to the sections and haye been unable to get time, but 
time has been granted where Members have not spoken on 
matters pertaining to the section. We have this provision, 
we have a board of directors in this corporation paid 810,000 
a year. They are to have in charge the directing of the 
affairs of this great corporation, with a capital of $200,000,000, 
We pay them $10,000 a year. I do not think it is going to be 
possible to get the brains to run this corporation at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. If this becomes a law, I want to say to 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] that I want to see 
it work the best way it can work. I doubt whether men can 
be obtained with the requisite ability to run the corporation 
at a salary anywhere near $10,000 per year. 

Further, I am wondering what is the reason for the language 
in section 26. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa in 
the best of faith why it is provided that the board shall meet 
at least once every three months? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They ought to meet at least once every three 
months. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to meet twice every day, if they 
are to run a big corporation like that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think that 
this board of five members—directors of this organization—paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States, drawing $10,000 a 
year, charged with the duty of marketing in the world’s 
market wheat, corp, hogs, and every one of these basic com- 
modities, need to be instructed that they must meet every 
three months? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They must at least have the authority, and 
should be directed to meet, and unless this is operating it is 
not necessary to meet. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They do not need any author- 
ity to meet other than the authority contained in the act, and 
just as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] suggested, if 
they have a job as big as this job is they should meet every 
morning and every afternoon. I think the section might as 
well go out of the bill. I think it is a sort of invitation for 
them to meet only four times a year. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman makes the statement that 
these directors are paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wish the gentleman would point out 
something in the bill to that effect. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, it is a $200,000,000 cor- 
poration, and the money is to be supplied by the Treasury. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I moye an amendment to that, 
that debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
that that debate close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers as 
a substitute that debate upon the section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. The question, first, is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute, 
that debate close in 10 minutes. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
| KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 22, noes 66. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. there does not seem to be 
a quorum here, and I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, i a 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
| count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-one Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa that debate upon the section and all 
amefidments thereto do now close, 
The motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTORS 


Sec, 27. (a) Not more than two of the appointed directors shall be 
‘menrbers of the same political party. 

(b) Appointments to the office of director shall be made with due 
regard for the appointees’ knowledge of and experience in the marketing 
of agricultural products. i 

(e) Directors, officers, and employees of the corporation shall take 
the oath of office provided in section 1757 of the Revised Statutes, 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I rise particularly to make just a few observations with 
respect to the remarks made by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Mitts] a few minutes ago. He called attention to the 
fact that the tendency now is for agricultural products on the 
whole to approach in the price index the same point as non- 
agricultural products. If you look at the chart found on page 
9457 of the Recoxrp, you will find that that is partially true; but 
how long has it taken to get to the point even of the slightest 
sort of approach? The situation has continued now for almost 
four years, and yet the difference between the agricultural 
products and the nonagricultural products in items of purchas- 
ing power of one as against the pfirchasing power of the other 
is still a difference of 60 points. Four years ago there was a 
difference of 80 points. That means that if the convergence is 
carried along at the same rate, it will take 12 years more for 
these lines to meet, or until 1936. 

But, as the gentleman so well pointed out, that included all 
agricultural products, including those like cotton, wool, to- 
bacco, and others where the price is above the ratio price, as 
well as those. whose prices are below the ratio price. The 
gentleman from New York admitted that obviously the price 
of wheat, hogs, and cattle has been totally inadequate during 
these past years. What does this bill do? It does not touch 
the price of all agricultural commodities, but is intended to 
reach only such commodities as are now not in the basement 
but which are in the subbasement of price, such commodities 
as cattle, hogs, and wheat. The gentleman carried the infer- 
ence at least that if you increase the prices of these commodi- 
ties you will raise the whole commodity index by at least 10 
points. What are the facts? I have ascertained how much 
wheat and cattle and hogs are weighted in the figures used 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and I find that wheat is 
rated at 3.26, cattle at 3.27, and hogs at 4.07, or a total of 
10.6; that is, about 10 per cent of all commodities used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Assuming that the prices on 
hogs, wheat, and cattle should increase even 50 per cent, you 
ean not possibly get a situation where the all-commodity index 
would be increased more than about 5 points. 

In other words, there is a possibility that the present index 
to-day of 148 might be increased to 153, but that is all that 
it could be; and is there anyone here who would say that that 
is not fair when hogs are now at only 62 as compared with 
normal times, cattle at 68, and wheat at 71? As I said, the 
commodities covered are not all agricultural commodities in 
general but only those that are not now getting the price level 
of agricultural commodities in general but only those where 
prices are such that they hold a position in what I call the sub- 
basement. Surely there ought to be no objection to that sort 
of a raise when you find that wages in general as compared 
with normal in terms of purchasing power are to-day 103 and 
union wages 134. Why, then, should this start a vicious 
circle which would raise wages and all other commodities? It 
seems to me that it does not come with very good grace on the 
part of anyone—and I am not now referring to the gentleman 
from New York particularly—for gentlemen to make the argu- 
ment that their people can not afford to pay increased prices for 
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their bread and meat. The whole question is this in regard 
to such people: Are they going to insist that the wheat farmer 
and the raiser of hogs and the raiser of cattle must for all 
time continue to produce these food commodities for less than 
the cost of production? That can not continue, and the longer 
it continues just so much worse will be the effect upon all 
parts of the country. 

The gentleman from New York also argued that the passage 
would mean cheaper foodstuff to foreigners in competition with 
American industry. Of course, it would not affect the world's 
market in any possible way unless possibly in just the opposite 
direction. It is quite within the range of possibility that 
the corporation in control of the exportable surplus of a crop 
like wheat might have a strong effect upon the foreign mar- 
ket; that is, be in a position to drive a much better bargain 
with the foreigner than scattered private persons can do. In 
any event there is no possibility under this bill of the foreigner 
getting these foodstuffs for a lower price than otherwise. 

Permit me also to make a prophecy that most of us will 
be surprised at the ease with which this law can be put into 
effect if enacted. Oh, they will not need men to drive hogs 
from one packing plant or from one town to another. Ameri- 
can business will be as ready to buy for resale and for profit 
as now. On the exported products the corporation must, of 
course, Stand the loss. They may incur it on their own pur- 
chase and resale or they may arrange with exporters to pay 
the difference between the world’s market and the ratio price 
without handling the product at all. 

In fact, it may well be that all the corporation would have to 
do would be to stand ready to buy what is actually exported 
to foreign countries. In the case of beef this would amount to 
practically nothing; in the case of pork, about 10 per cent. In 
the case of wheat and flour, is it not possible that the matter 
could be handled by the corporation simply standing ready to 
pay an export bounty on all exports; that is, a bounty equal to 
the difference between the world price and the ratio price? 
These are all possibilities which are not at all remote. 

The gentleman from New York feared that business would 
slow up if the bill is enacted. Let me assure him that it will 
slow up if not enacted. The business interests of the West 
already realize this to be the fact. Farm-machinery concerns 
can no longer sell machinery due to the depressed condition of 
the farmer. We see Mr. Peek, head of the Moline Plow Co., 
devoting time, energy, and money on behalf of this measure. 
We see the head of the Great Northern Railway Co., realizing 
the importance of rehabilitating agriculture in the corn and 
wheat and stock belts, supporting this bill. I believe that if the 
gentleman from New York and others opposing this bill knew the 
situation in the West as well as these business men do, they 
would be supporting instead of opposing this bill, 

In the final analysis our interests are nearly identical. We 
must find markets for our western crops in the industrial centers 
of the country. You in turn must find markets for your manu- 
factured products on the farms of the Nation. Pass this bill 
and we can afford to buy a fair share of your products to the 
benefit of the industrial and transportation interests of the 
Nation as well as for our benefit. 

Many object that we have an exportable surplus. Since when 
did it become a crime to raise more than we can eat at home? 
We have always been proud of a balance of trade in ov. favor. 
It has helped in years past to build up our great Nation. These 
are not new surpluses. They bother us, it is true, but that is 
not the fault of the farmer. It is rather due to Eur’ an con- 
ditions. This is emergency legislation to tide us over till 
European conditions can become more stable. We will all then 
want a surplus. If we ever get to the point where we raise less 
foodstuffs than we consume, it will be consuming centers and 
not the farming sections which will suffer the most. There is 
no serious danger of encouraging overproduction when the 
ratio price is barely sufficient to cover the cost of production. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. LOZIER. And I move an amendment that the debate 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LOZIER. Then I object to it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I will make it five minutes. The 
gentleman has been on his feet for about a day and is entitled 
to time, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, there are several gen- 
tlemen here who desire time to speak on this bill. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Very well; if you want to stay here until 12 
o'clock to-night or 3 o'clock to-morrow morning, that is up to 
the Honse. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I am just calling the attention of the 
chairman to the fact 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, the gentleman has taken four months 
at this, and still is not satisfied. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I say to the chairman, to show how fair he is about 
this matter, that there are three gentlemen who are for the 
bill, who have been wanting to speak all day. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amend- 
ment that debate close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and the Chalr announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— 
ayes 21, noes 58. 

Mr, KINCHELOE, I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten Members have arisen, not a suffi- 
dient number, and tellers are refused. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa, to close debate in five 
minutes, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman [applause] and gentlemen of 
the House, in the haste with which this bill is now being consid- 
ered the Members who favor its passage are finding difficulty 
in securing recognition, as most of the time is being taken by 
those opposed to the bill. I recognize that it is important to 
get a vote to-day, if possible, and therefore I have not been in- 
clined to consume much time available for general debate; but 
I do desire now to make a few observations which I hope may 
be helpful, 

I have learned that the way to get recognition in this House 
quickly and often is to offer amendments. And it seems that 
it makes no difference how meaningless and senseless an amend- 
ment may be, the Member who proposes it, under the rules of 
the House, is entitled to recognition and to speak in support 
of his motion. So we are to-day being deluged with a flood 
of amendments, and while many of these amendments are not 
offered in good faith or for the purpose of perfecting the bill, 
they enable the enemies of this measure to delay a final vote 
and may possibly defeat the bill by talking it to death. Strange 
as it may appear, practically every amendment has been offered 
by enemies of the bill, who will vote against the bill whether 
it be amended or not. The Members who are offering these 
amendments and consuming time in labored debate remind me 
of a cuttlefish, a certain rapacious, carnivorous mollusk, which 
in order to escape capture muddies the waters by emitting an 
inky fluid, under cover of which Mr. Cuttlefish escapes. I am 
convinced that some of these gentlemen prefer to confuse rather 
than clarify the situation. 

I represent a great agricultural district. I have a Demo- 
cratic and Republican constituency. I earnestly desire to vote 
for some measure that will afford the farmers of my district 
substantial relief from existing economic ills. Since I entered 
this body I have on numerous occasions addressed the House, 
but on every occasion I have avoided partisanship and have at 
all times discussed policies and principles, particularly relating 
to agricultural conditions, I have declined to inject partisan 
polities into my speeches, because I do not consider that farm 
relief legislation is a political or partisan question. I believe 
that the Members of this House, Democrats and Republicans, 


should unite in passing the pending bill, or some other honest-. 


to-goodness farm-relief measure, because the interest and wel- 
fare not only of the agricultural classes but of the entire 
Nation is involved in the rehabilitation of American agriculture. 

-May I in the few minutes at my command answer briefly 
some of the objections to the pending measure? It is urged 
that in this national emergency instead of trying to increase 
the price of farm products we should legislate to bring down all 
other commodities to a level with the prices of farm products. 
Manifestly this can not be done, and if it could be accomplished 
it would result in practically doubling the purchasing power 
of the money of the Nation. Those whose wealth consists of 
money would be able to purchase twice the commodities with 
a dollar than could be purchased with that dollar if the price 
of farm commodities is advanced to a parity with the price of 
other commodities at the present time. 

This plan would very largely increase the fortunes of the 
capitalists. The proposal to bring all other commodities down 
to the level of farm products comes, no doubt, from Wall 
Street or from the capitalistic class. In bringing about this 
result you will double the value of money, and materially re- 


duce the purchasing power of farm products and other com- 
modities, and you thereby automatically increase the wealth of 
those whose possessions consist ef money, stocks, bonds, or 
liquid securities. Under such a plan the income from the farms 
would be materially reduced, and, of course, the value of all 
farm lands, livesteck, and farm commodities would be there- 
after maintained at a very low level. This means nation-wide 
agricultural distress and the destruction of agriculture as a 
profitable vocation. 

One trouble to-day is an unfair distribution of the wealth of 
our Nation. According to Secretary Hoover, the wealth of the 
United States on December 31. 1922, amounted to $320,803,- 
862,000 as compared with $186,299,664,000 In 1912; but says 
Secretary Hoover, “It should be borne in mind that the in- 
creases in money value are to a large extent due to the rise in 
prices which has taken place in recent years, and so far as that 
is the case they do not represent corresponding increases in the 
quantity of wealth.” 

In other words, when we consider the present value of the 
dollar, it is questionable whether there has been any increase 
in the actual wealth of this Nation in the last two years. ‘The 
present national wealth, as computed by the Department of 
Commerce, when reduced to terms of prices of 1913, is approxi- 
mately $210,000,000,000. In other words, the computation by 
Secretary Hoover refers to “bookkeeping values” or an in- 
crease in values of properties rather than the production of 
new or additional wealth. In reality, there has been a severe 
deflation in onr national wealth since 1921. 

According to the Department of Commerce, our national 
wealth in 1916 was $228,000,000,000. In 1920 O. P. Austin, a 
financial expert connected with the National City Bank of New 
York, in an article in the Journal of Commerce, estimated our 
national wealth at $350,000,000,000. The Government loan or- 
ganization in 1921 estimated our national wealth at $300,000,- 
000,000, In September, 1921, the committee on statistics and 
standards of the United States Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mated our national wealth at $288,464,000,000. Reduced to its 
last analysis, I am quite confident that on a fair basis our 
national wealth is now many billions less than it was in 1920 
and 1921. If farm products are kept at the present prices and 
other commodities brought down to the same level, there will 
be another tremendons shrinkage in the wealth of the agri- 
cultural classes and it will require the rehabilitation of agri- 
culture to maintain the economic life of the Nation on a healthy 
basis. 

But you say this bill is paternalistic. It is easy to make 
this charge, and, perchance, some who make it never read a 
work on political economy and have but little knowledge of 
what is and what is not paternalistie legislation. Many of 
those who are opposing this bill because it is paternalistic, as 
they charge, have been voting, year in and out, for legislation 
that is much more paternalistic than the pending bill. The 
agricultural appropriation bill recently passed by this House 
contains scores of provisions appropriating money for purposes 
which, in truth and fact, are purely paternalistic. Millions of 
dollars for roads; millions of dollars for experimental stations, 
weather bureaus, extension service, animal industry, plant 
industry; millions of dollars for the bureaus of chemistry, soils, 
entomology, biological survey; for the enforcement of the in- 
secticide act, watershed fire protection, foot-and-mouth disease, 
pink bollworm, date scale, citrus canker, white-pine blister, 
diseases of cotton, broomcorn cultural methods, diseases of 
sugar beets, Argentine ant, cigarette beetle, Mexican bean 
beetle, and gypsy and brown-tail moths. In other words, every 
Congress for more than a generation has been appropriating 
millions of dollars annually for purposes that are paternalistic 
in the fullest sense of that term. 

A protective tariff is paternalistic legislation. The Adamson 
law is paternalistic. The transportation act is paternalistic, 
and many other legislative policies of the Nation. After the 
commercial and manufacturing classes have swallowed scores 
of paternalistic camels, they now gag at a little paternalistic 
agricultural gnat. Paternalism is a geod thing, they say, for 
the manufacturer, the capitalist, the carrier, and other special- 
privilege classes, but they say the country will go to ruin if the 
agricultural classes are given the benefit of the little paternal- 
istic legislation represented by the pending bill. 

But the enemies of this bill say it is not workable. Every 
great legislative reform has been opposed by the same interests 
and was condemned as unworkable, They said the same thing 
when the Federal Post Office system was established. They 
said the Adamson law would not work; that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would not work; that the Federal re- 
serve system would not function; that the antipooling laws, 
the Sherman antitrust law, and the transportation act would 
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not work. This is the stock objection offered by the railroads, 
the protected manufacturers, Wall Street, the Steel Trust, and 
big business to every: legislative act having for its object the 
equalization of the burdens and benefits of Government among 
the classes and masses. 

But the opponents of this bill, after saying that it will not 
work, turn around and say that it will raise the price of farm 
commodities to such an extent that the cost of living will be 
increased one billion and a half dollars annually. If that be 
true, will not the farmer get the benefit of that increase? Of 
course, the purpose and object of this bill is to increase the 
price of farm commodities. Suppose the consumers of the 
Nation, as a result of this legislation, should pay next year 
one and one-half billion dollars more for farm commodities 
than in the past year, the farmers would only be getting back 
about one-twentieth of their losses since 1921, resulting from 
the artificial, precipitate, and unjust deflation in values. 

In the past three years very little net wealth has been 
created. During that period the business has been largely the 
manipulation or transfer of wealth from the masses to the 
classes. While in the last three years there has been very little 
new wealth created, there has been an abnormal manipulation 
of wealth for the benefit of the special-privilege classes. In 
other words, the wealth for three years has been steadily flow- 
ing from the farms to the cities; from the masses to the 
classes; from the West to the East; from the rural communities 
to the great centers of wealth and population. The New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States and the great cities have in- 
creased their wealth by leaps and bounds, but this increase 
has been at the expense of the agricultural classes and at 
the expense of the great productive West. While the capital- 
istic and specially favored classes haye very substantially in- 
creased their wealth, it is not new wealth created by them, 
but wealth transferred to their coffers from the western agri- 
cultural classes, largely because of unjust economic condi- 
tions, which are the manifest result of legislative favoritism. 

The blood in the human body in order to perform its func- 
tions should cireulate freely and be distributed over all parts 
of the body. If the blood be congested in the brain, apoplexy 
results.. If the blood is congested in the lungs we say the pa- 
tient has pneumonia. If its virility be impaired, anemia fol- 
lows. Now what blood is to the human body, wealth is to 
the business and economice life of the nation. If wealth be 
withdrawn from certain sections of the country, and congested 
in certain other sections, financial apoplexy will result; and if 
wealth be not fairly and justly apportioned among the people, 
but be concentrated in a few favored classes, nation-wide finan- 
cial anemia is inevitable. The purpose of the pending bill is 
not to wrong the other classes but to undo the wrong that agri- 
culture has suffered. 

But some one says that the McNary-Haugen bill is a price- 
fixing measure. I think it is a price-adjusting measure, But 
suppose we concede that it is a price-fixing measure; should 
that frighten these Members who are opposing the bill? Most of 
the opposition to this bill comes from Representatives of con- 
stituencies that have enjoyed, and are now enjoying, the bless- 
ings and benefits of price-fixing legislation. The Representa- 
tives from the manufacturing districts and from the great com- 
mercial districts are viciously opposing this bill, The protective 
tariff system is a price-fixing system, because artificial condi- 
tions are created by tariff laws which enabled the manufacturer 
to charge higher prices for his commodities than could be 
charged without a protective tariff. The transportation act and 
the law creating the Interstate Commerce Commision are price 
fixing laws, designed to fix and regulate the price of freight and 
passenger service. Telephone and telegraph rates are fixed by 
bodies created by law, and those laws are price fixing laws. 
The Federal reserve system is a price-fixing system as to inter- 
est rates and credit. The Federal land bank and joint-stock 
land bank laws are price fixing laws, and the rate of interest is 
therein fixed. Interest and credit, freight service, passenger 
service, telephone and telegraph rates, and wages are all com- 
modities the price of which is regulated and definitely fixed 
by these Federal laws. The Adamson law is a price fixing law 
as to wages; and many other laws, the validity and wisdom of 
which haye not been challenged, are in the last analysis price 
fixing laws. 

The American people are now living under Federal laws 
which are price fixing laws as to freight and passenger service, 
telephone and telegraph service, interest rates and credit, and 
wages, and price fixing as to many manufactured commodities, 
in view of which I do not believe this Nation would go to ruin 
if this bill should be enacted and if it is a price fixing bill. 

According to the argument of the opponents of this bill it 
is all right for the capitalist, the manufacturer, the railroad, 


and other special-privilege classes to get the benefit of price- 
fixing legislation, but they hold up their hands in holy horror 
when the farmers of America ask for this little Federal aid 
in stabilizing prices of farm commodities. 

Frankly, I am opposed in principle to all price-fixing or 
special-privilege legislation, but as long as the manufacturers, 
the railroads, and other special-privilege classes get the benefit 
of price-fixing legislation I see no reason why the American 
farmer should not be shown similar consideration, especially 
in view of the national emergency that now confronts our 
farming classes, for which the Government and the special- 
privilege classes are largely responsible. 

Time will not permit me to discuss this bill in detail. I 
hope its enemies will not talk it to death. As for me, I will 
vote for the measure and I will vote against adjournment of 
this Congress until this or some other worth-while legislation 
for the benefit of the farmers be enacted or until it is evident 
such legislation can not be passed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. I ask unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MANAGEMENT 


Src. 28. The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out one or two last words. [Applause,] Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, if anybody has been in doubt about how Nebraska 
is going to vote on this bill, I will instantly remove all doubt. 
But first, before getting to that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I want to protest against the inhuman treatment that has been 
accorded certain of my colleagues here to-day. This morning 
one gentleman, the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER], stood here and demanded that his own floor leader 
tell him the mind of the President of the United States. Gentle- 
men, it can not be done. The mind of the President of the 
United States is a “ghehe.” I can proye it by citing you to his 
three separate messages on the subject of agricultural legisla- 
tion, and I challenge any man on either side of the House to 
rise now, after the manner of the challenge of the gentleman 
from Kansas, and tell me the mind of the President of the 
United States with reference to agricultural legislation, basing 
his calculation upon the three messages to the Congress on that 
subject. There are no risers. [Laughter.] The President has 
a mind, all right, but it is desperately uncertain. If you need 
any further proof on that score, please read his words when he 
so harshly and cruelly vetoed certain pension bills and when he 
vetoed the adjusted compensation bill for the ex-service boys. 
You remember how he even challenged the patriotism of those 
ex-seryice men who asked for an adjustment of their compensa- 
tion, and yet only yesterday he went over here to Arlington and 
heaped the most beautiful eulogy on all of those whom so lately 
he had decried. 

Gentlemen, there is no such thing as a presidential mind that 
is known to mortals, and I protest that it is unkind on the part 
of anybody to stand here and ask any gentleman on the admin- 
istration side to perform the impossible. 

Now, a good deal has been said here with reference to this 
legislation; certain men have said that they would vote for 
this legislation if they knew that the President would approve 
it. Again I take this opportunity to say to all my colleagues on 
either side that that is not good Democratic doctrine. I am 
not preaching any other kind. The Democratic doctrine is that 
it is the business of a legislative body to legislate, and let the 
head of a government in the guise of a President do the exe- 
cuting. 

Only yesterday the most brilliant man that I believe we have 
among us here occupied this place and practically said he was 
afraid the President would veto the bill. I would like to have 
Judge Moore tell me: Suppose we were discussing now a bill to 
reduce the tariff. Would Judge Moore fail to vote for that bill 
lest the President might not approve it? I think not. 

You Republicans over here—may I take that back? I mean 
you administration folks—if you administration folks had a 
force bill here, wanting to put soldiers of the United States at 
the polling places in all the Southern States, and you were 
afraid the President would veto it, do you think you would stop 
one minute before voting for it simply because it had been said 
that the President would veto it? 

A MEMBER. Will you vote for it—the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I hope to vote for it, but I 
doubt if I will have the chance to vote for it. I think the ad- 


[After a pause,] 
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ministration leaders will kill it by parliamentary tactics before 


it can reach a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? y 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CAPITAL STOCK 

Snc. 31. (a) The capital stock ef the corporation shall be $200,- 
000,000, and all of such amount is. hereby subscribed by the United 
States. The amount of such subscription shall be subject to call by 
the corporation (in amounts of $5,000,000 or multiples thereof and 
after 30 days’ notice of ench call to the Secretary of the Treasury). 
Payment of an amount so called shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and stock in such amount, without voting privileges, 
shall be issued by the corporation to the United States and delivered 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Receipts for payments of such 
mmounts by the United States for such stock shall be issued by the 
corporation and delivered’ to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall 
be evidence of the stock ownership of the United States. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$200,000,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary for the purpose 
of purchasing stock of the corporation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subdivision (a). 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio, Mr. JONES, and Mr. HARRISON 
rose. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brann] has an amendment pending and has 
had it pending for some time. The gentleman from Ohio will 
be 


recognized. 
Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, J 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Braso of Ohio: Page 9, after line 7, 
insert the following new subdivision : 

„(e) The corppration shall pay to the United States interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum upon the amounts so paid for the 
stock of the corporation. The corporation shall receive interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum opon its funds temporarily 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States.” 


Mr. BRAND. of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is 
an amendment which is absolutely sincere. It is offered with 
the intention of strengthening the measure, and it is offered 
by one who is absolutely in favor of the measure. Perhaps 
you gentlemen did not catch it, but it is for the purpose of 
having the corporation pay 4 per cent interest on whatever 
money it uses from the Government out of the Treasury. I 
have submitted this proposition to the man whom Secretary 
Wallace asked to write this bill, and F asked him for his 
opinion as to whether we should pay 4 per cent interest on the 
money supplied by the Government. And he stated to me 
that in his opinion that was an absolutely sound principle. I 
have talked to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I have talked to other members of the committee, and I 
have heard no objection to this policy except that they are 
not disposed to aceept any amendment of any kind, and that 
is their only possible objection to this one. 

Now, I do not believe the farmers of the country want any 
bounty. I believe all they want is a square deal, and I believe 
they want their products up on a level with the products of 
their city fellow citizens. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does the gentleman think it would be 
quite fair to insist that this corporation should pay 44 per cent 
interest on this money when the Government made $50,000,000 
on wheat. during the war? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. This is 4 per cent interest, and I am 
willing to throw aside all the past and begin with a fair deal 
for the farmers, and that is what we are going to get by this 
bill. [Applanse.} 

Now, time is the essence of things here te-day, and I do not 
think this needs any discussion, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of this com- 
mittee and I have been trying to get recognition for the last 
20 or 30 minutes. I do not think it is In very good grace for 
the chairman to keep members of the committee from talking. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa and make the time 10 
minutes, f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves as an 
amendment that debate close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

— 8 d . The question is now on the motion as 
amended. 


The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 
agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HAR- 
nison] is recognized. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause]. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I think it is conceded on 
every side that the agricultural interests in every section of the 
Union are operating at a loss. President Coolidge has given 
consideration to the situation in his annual message and the best 
solution. he eould find was advice to the farmer to limit the acre- 
age of cultivation. In other words, that the farmer must 
cease to operate in order to make a profitable livelihood. 
On the other hand, we have this proposition before the House 
which, I feel certain by its own advocates, is admitted to be 
economically unsound and only sought to be justified be- 
cause of existing emergency, and to counteract the effects of 
legislation which has been enacted prejudicial to agricul- 
tural interests. My own theory is that the three things of 
which the farmer has had oecasion to complain most are: 

First. Class legislation which has enhanced the priee of 
all his necessary supplies and which has limited the area 
of his markets. It would seem the most logical thing to do 
to remove the distress of the farmer is to repeal these unfair 
laws instead of making them a justification for placing further 
burdens upon industry with the prospect, if not the foregone 
conclusion, of producing confusion in agricultural industry and 
ultimate loss. An analysis shows costly machinery and im- 
practicability of operation. This contemplates the placing of 
agricultural interests in the hands of a. commission to virtually 
operate a business worth billions of dollars and followed by 
twenty millions of our population. 

The individual does not have bis business placed in the hands 
of a commission until his imbecility is established. Surely there 
can come nothing practical in the propostion to place a great 
industry in the hands of such a commission as this bill proposes. 

Second. There can be no question in my mind that the 
farmer needs finaneial eredit at certain periods in order to 
profitably buy and sell. One of the greatest injuries inflicted 
was. deflation at a time when the farmers’ necessity for 
credit was at its peak, and which dealt a serious blow to 
the farmers’ capacity to face the emergency. This has been 
greatly remedied, however, at the present time by legislation 
whieh extends rural credits to the agricultural classes. The 
farm-loan banks and the fairer administration of the Fed- 
eral bank reserve system has furnished to the farmer a 
souree of credit whieh approaches probably his present needs 
so far as the same is coupled with financial safety. 

Third. Another burden that the farmer has been required to 
bear has been the excessive transportation charges. on his out- 
bound products and imbound supplies. Freight rates on the 
railroads and all other methods of transportation have become 
excessively burdensome and in many instances and in various 
localities are an absolute denial to the farmer of his market, 
So far as I ean see, nothing has been done to alleviate this situa- 
tion. On the contrary, the purpose for which I address myself 
to the House at present Is to call attention to the recent action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission which imposes a heavy 
inerease on the transportation charges of a necessary agricul 
tural supply and which is a large industry in the district I 
represent. I refer to the increase of rates on agricultural 
lime. While we are discussing here this bill which has for its 
object the relief of agricultural depression, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has undertaken to lay an exceedingly heavy 
burden upon lime transpertation, which is a necessity in southern 
and eastern territory, for the productiveness of the soil. 
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Heretofore lime has been classed either as agricultural lime or 
lime for other purposes. Agricultural lime had a reduced rate; 
as an instance, from Baltimore to Pittsburgh the rate was $83 a 
car. Under the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has just been put in operation, the transportation charges 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh have been raised to $111 a car, 
making an increase of 42 per cent in the charges. The injustice 
of such a rate charged is shown in comparison with the charges 
made on carloads for other articles of commerce. A curload of 
lime is worth, in round numbers, about $300. 

The charge per carload is, as I have said, under the present 
ruling $111, a very large per cent of the value of the cargo. 
I have before me a table from the Agricultural Department, 
and this table shows that on a commodity of commerce valued 
at $13,000 the car charge differs but little from the car 
charge on lime valued at $300, It is gross injustice of this 
character against which the farmer utters his protest. It 
appears that the charges authorized and directed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on lime is excessive. In 
the district I have the honor to represent there are a great 
many of these lime plants. It is a peculiar burden on that 
district as well as on all the southern and eastern territory. 
This increased rate is made to apply immediately to the fol- 
lowing States: Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Vermont, and perhaps some other States. All 
States will be eventually affected and its necessary tendenecy 
is to embrace wherever lime is a necessary agricultural lime. 
The necessity of lime is given in a great many bulletins issued 
by the Agricultural Department. 

A very feeble attempt at legislation along the line of 
protection to agricultural shipments is proposed in Senate 
Joint Resolution 105, and it was hoped that by a proper 
amendment lime and other agricultural fertilizers could be 
brought within its influence. This Senate joint resolution has 
been tacked upon a House bill known as the Hoch 
bill, but it still does not include the lime product or the 
necessary agricultural fertilizers. Even this legislation has 
a very poor prospect of consideration. So far as I know, 
the Rules Committee has taken no step to bring it before this 
House, and if it should be brought before this House and 
proper amendments included, it is probable that it will not be 
possible to pass it through the Senate before the day of 
adjournment. I can not help but think that the agricultural 
interests are receiving poor consideration when the only propo- 
sition of relief is this one of very doubtful constitutionality, 
wholly unjustified except upon the ground of prejudicial legis- 
lation against the farmer, which in all probability will be 
found impracticable in operation and ultimately bring loss to 
the agricultural interests. 

Congress should remain in peasion until real relief is afforded 
the agricultural interests by wise and sound legislation, which 
is economical and practical in operation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word with 
reference to some of the statements made by my friend and 
colleague from New York a few moments ago. 

I well recall that when the general tariff measure was up 
the gentleman predicted that after we passed the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff measure this country would blossom like the 
Rose of Sharon, and that the people would flourish like a 
green bay tree. By his recent speech he now in effect admits 
that in so far as the farmer is concerned it not only was a 
rank failure but that the farmer’s condition has been made in- 
finitely worse. He seems to think he has made a complete 
answer to all the farmers’ problems in so far as the tariff 
is concerned when he states that certain farm implements 
are on the free list; just a part of them. That seems to be the 
attitude of a lot of those who do not live in agricultural sec- 
tions, who think that all the farmer needs is farm implements. 
I suppose the gentleman thinks that the farmer ought to wrap 
his free hides around him and get on his free cultivator and 
that is all he should need. 

As a matter of fact, 1 read you in my former speech a num- 
ber of articles that the farmer buys and that he has special 
need for. Here is a copy of the tariff bill which has several 
thousand different items and in them are included items like 
galvanized wire, which he sometimes uses, forgings of iron or 
steel, axles, bolts, cut nails, horseshoe nails, rivets, plated wire, 
table, household, and kitchen furniture, especially of the alu- 
minium variety. I presume the gentleman from New York 
thinks that because the farmer gets certain implements free 
of duty it is all right for him to pay a 70 per cent tariff on 
aluminium if he buys it, and also on knives and cutlery and 


all the other and many different articles which he needs 
and must have. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I regret I have not the time. I suppose he 
does not think he ought to use any clothes and ought to be 
willing to have the price of eyen live farm implements raised 
by a duty on the component parts thereof. He seems to think 
that because he gets some of his farm implements free he 
ought to be perfectly willing to pay a tariff of from 10 per 
cent up to several hundred per cent on the various other 
articles he uses. But I want to call attention to certain pro- 
visions even in the free list that he mentions. After it sets out 
the different farm implements that are placed on the free list 
it has some reservations. I understand, as a matter of fact, 
that we import very few farm implements as such, but we do 
import the component parts of those farm implements, fabri- 
eated iron, steel, and so forth; but, listen, it names certain 
of those implements and says: 


All other agricultural implements of any kind or description not 
specifically provided for, whether in whole or in parts— 


And— 
whether specifically provided for— 


And then it winds up the whole provision with reference to 
farm machinery being on the free list with this provision: 


Provided, That no article specified by name in Title I shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph. 


Here is the joker. Title I contains all the thousands of 
items covered by the tariff. In other words, every component 
part, even, of farm machinery, everything that is listed in 
Title I, regardless of whether it is named in the free list, is still 
on the dutiable list, and the different articles I read to you a 
while ago—chains, saws, shovels, scythes, corn knives, wire 
rope, and the like—take a 30 per cent duty, and copper and 
brass a 48 per cent duty; aluminum utensils, 71 per cent. There 
are hundreds of other everyday articles which I might read. 

I simply state this in answer to what the gentleman said 
about the tariff not affecting the farmer. As a matter of fact, 
it is practically impossible to render the farmer any service by 
a straight tariff, because the principal articles which he pro- 
duces he produces in surplus quantities. He exports rather 
than imports, whereas a great many of these articles that he 
buys, the prices of which have been very materially increased, 
he must buy in a protected market. Therefore, under a 
straight tariff measure, he must buy in a protected market and 
sell in a free market. Therefore I say I do not blame some of 
the farm organizations in their desperation for wanting any 
measure that they even think may tend to give them some of 
the advantages. - 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES 


Sec. 32. The corporation may borrow money and issue its notes, 
bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness therefor, except that the 
corporation shall not have power to issue or obligate itself in an 
amount of notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness outstanding 
at any one time in excess of five times the amount of its authorized 
capital stock. The rate of interest, the maturity, and the other 
terms of the notes, bonds, or other evidences of ind@btedness, and the 
security therefor, may be determined by the corporation. 


Mr. KINCHELOE and Mr. MacLAFFERTY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE]}, a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I want to call 
your attention to this section as another evidence of how sound 
this bill is, and especially from a financial standpoint of opera- 
tion. 

In buying the export surplus of the products mentioned in 
this bill, in the preceding section you appropriate right out of 
the Treasury $200,000,000, and that is the only capital this cor- 
poration can have with which to buy anywhere from $850,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000 worth annually of exportable surplus of the 
commodities mentioned in this bill. 

Never lose sight of the fact that this corporation has got to 
do the buying of this exportable surplus, because no other con- 
cern is going to buy it at the ratio price and sell it at the 
world’s market price and take the loss, unless this corporation 
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guarantees such individual o: corporation against loss. So you 
have $200,000,000 as the only capital that the corporation has or 
ever will have, because this corporation is not a profit-making 
corporation but is a losing corporation, and in order for the 
proponents of this bill to hide their faces on the economic sound- 
ness of this bill, they put in this wonderful section 32 giving 
this corporation the right to issue notes and bonds of five times 
the amount of capital, $200,000,000, to wit, $1,000,000,000; but 
the two subsequent sections show you that the United States as- 
sumes no obligation in the payment of them. The other sec- 
tions show that these notes and bonds and the income derived 
from them are not exempt from Federal and State taxes. So 
can not you imagine this corporation with only a capital of 
$200,000,000 in a losing business will interest the bankers and 
financiers, including the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs], 
to go out and sell a billion dollars’ worth of bonds and notes 
with only $200,000,000 of capital subject to taxes, both State 
and Federal, when at any time the $200,000,000 may be in- 
vested in wheat bought at the ratio price, and before it can be 
sold in the world’s market have the price go down and wipe 
out the whole $200,000,0007 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has read the section that provides for the 
equalization fee to cover the loss. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, yes; I have read all the sections. 
It provides that they shall levy an equalization fee, and if 
it is big enough it will take care of the loss; but the point 
I am making is that no human mind can tell whether the 
equalization fee will be big enough, no human mind can tell 
whether the world’s price will fall before they get it into 
the world's market, and if it does fall beyond the amount of 
the equalization fee the additional loss will come out of the 
capital. And yet they are going to sell bonds and notes to 
the extent of five times the capital stock which is subject to 
Federal and State taxes. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. : 

Mr. BEGG. If a man sues the company and he gets a 
judgment, is not the capital stock liable for the judgment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That depends on the cause of action. 

Mr. BEGG. In a suit against the corporation, if they get 
judgment against the corporation, would not the capital stock 
be liable? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The capital is liable except in two con- 
tingencies. 

Mr, BEGG. What are those contingencies? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. An equalization fee is levied for two 
purposes, to stand the exportable loss and pay expenses, In 
any other action it would be Mable, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 17, after the word “corporation,” add the following: 
provided, however, That neither the money subscribed for the capital 
stock as provided in section 31 of this act nor the additional funds 
raised by the issuance of obligations as provided in this section shall 
be used for the purpose of exporting surpluses of agricultural products 
by sea during emergencies unless the exportation is carried out in ships 
of American registry.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when 
the debate began on the bill my mind was open and as un- 
prejudiced as I would ask the mind of a juror before whom 
I was being tried. As I have listened to the debate my mind 
has begun to slip away from the idea that there is real merit 
in this bill. I have listened as consistently to this debate as 
I have to any that has taken place since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

I am offering an amendment to the bill in good faith, one 
which I believe will bring votes and support to the bill. I 
recognize the fact that the American farmer is sick, and 
every man in this room wants to do something to help him if 
it can be made known what there is to be done. 

I can not help seeing the picture of the American farmer 
somewhat as a cartoonist might draw him; I can see him 
propped up in bed with his head bandaged, with a table at 
the side holding a thermometer, the room full of nurses, not 
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trained’ nurses but what one might call “practical” nurses, 
men wearing big shoes, rather clumsy, every one of them 
holding in one hand a nostrum with a big wooden ladle in the 
other hand and insisting that the patient take his particular 
kind of a nostrum. I feel sure that some one of them is 
going to kick the bed and cause the patient increased discom- 
fort, and they may hit the table, upset the lamp, and burn up 
the house. [Laughter.] 

If the bill passes, there will be sometimes four to seven 
hundred ship loads of wheat to be sent abroad, and I am 
calling attention to the fact that there are 900 American ships 
idle to-day. If the corporation is not going to use any part 
of 700 ships, I want to make sure that the wheat will not be 
shipped in British or in Japanese ships. I have offered the 
amendment in perfect good faith and hope it will be carried, 
and if it does more men will vote for the bill than there will 
otherwise be. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yote for the 
bill if the amendment carries? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I do not want to promise that. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, might I call attention 
to page 14, subsection (b), line 9, which reads as follows: 


(b) The corporation shall sell the amounts of any such commodity, 
purchased in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (a) of this 
section— E 

(1) In the foreign market at such times as it deems advisable and 
at the highest prices obtainable ; 

(2) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation deems 
advisable and at not less than the purchase price, except as otherwise 
provided in this section; and 

(3) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation deems 
advisable and at the highest prices obtainable, for exportation or for 
processing for exportation from the United States, under such regula- 
tions as the corporation may prescribe (including, in the discretion 
of the corporation, the giving of a bond, in a penal sum of not more 
than one and one-half times the value of the commodity, conditioned 
upon the compliance with such regulations and the terms of such sale). 


The CHAIRMAN. The section just read—section 32—is a 
grant of power to the corporation to borrow money and issue 
bonds, and it contains nothing further than that grant of power. 
The amendment is as follows: 


Provided, however, That neither the money subscribed for capital 
stock as provided in section 31 of this act nor the additional funds 
raised by the issuance of obligations as provided in this section shall be 
used for the purposes of exporting surpluses of agricultural products by 
sea during emergencies, unless the exportation is carried out in ships 
of American registry, 


The rule is that an amendment to be in order must be not 
only germane to the bill but germane to the particular section 
to which it is offered. This amendment is not germane to the 
particular section to which it is offered. The Chair expresses 
no opinion as to whether it is germane to the bill itself, but as 
to this particular section the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman hear me for 
a moment on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROACH. Section 32 is one of the methods for providing 
capital stock of this corporation, and of course, the capital 
stock is to be used for the purpose of exporting agricultural 
products. This amendment of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MacLarrerry] is merely a limitation upon that money 
thus provided for in section 31 and in section 32. The two sec- 
tions, 31 and 82, provide for the capital stock and are insepa- 
rable, because that is a method by which the capital stock of 
this corporation is created, and it certainly would be germane 
and in order to place a limitation upon the expenditure of the 
money for this capital stock of this corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman misconstrues the rule of 
limitations. It is only applicable as ordinarily understood to 
appropriation bills. This is not an appropriation bill. This is 
a legislative bill, and, therefore, the only test as to whether 
this amendment is in order is the test of germaneness. It is 
not germane to the particular subject matter in this section. It 
may be to the bill, but not to the particular section; and the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec, 33. The United States shall assume no liability, directly or in- 
directly, for any notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness issued 
by the corporation, and all such evidences of indebtedness shall so 
state on their face, 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, some of the proponents of this 
bill think that some of us are only talking to waste time. I 
am not, and so far as this bill is concerned, and what we are 
able to do with it, I would just as soon discontinue reading it 
and vote on the whole thing in toto. I wish you would read 
‘lines 4 and 5, on page 9. It is there provided that “ there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated $200,000,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States“ What for? To buy the capital 
Stock of this company. The next paragraph, lines 9 and 10, I 
wish you would also read. Then this company is authorized 
to issue notes and bonds and other evidences of indebtedness. 
There never was so wild a scheme of high finance in the 
crooked game eyer foisted on the American public unless you 
intend to hold the United States responsible back of it. What 
are the assets of this company? It has no assets other than 
its capital stock, and if it wishes another hundred million 
dollars worth of bonds and funds, and anybody ts willing to 
take them, that second issue of bonds will come in as a lien 
against the capital stock of $200,000,000. There is nobody who 
knows anything about a bonding company or a stock company 
that does not know that that is the fact under the laws of every 
State in the Union and the United States, and there is no use of 
laughing it off and there is no use of trying to ridicule it. You 
are either going to make it a gift of $200,000,000 under the guise 
of a loan, or else you have hamstrung your corporation and you 
can not raise a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman misquoted him- 
self. He said that the bonds would be a lien upon the stock. 
The gentleman means the assets? 

Mr. BEGG. I mean the assets, and the assets are the stock, 
If the bondholders throw this company into insolvency, I say 
to you that the United States Government would fork over the 
stock that represented the capital ou 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know what the capital 
stock of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion paid for by the Government was? 

Mr. BEGG. And how much is it worth? The Shipping 
Board did not issue other outstanding evidences of indebted- 
ness. The Shipping Board never was foisted on the Ameri- 
can people under the guise of a loan and did not cost the 
Government anything. Everybody knew that the Shipping 
‘Board was a direct appropriation out of the Government, and 
they come in every year and ask for a deficit appropriation, 
and they get it. This corporation is allowed to keep only 
enough for operating expenses, and if they have any losses, 
where do those losses come from? ‘They come out of your 
capital stock, out of the Federal Treasury, and any man that 
‘buys a bond of this corporation or any kind of a certificate 
of indebtedness of this corporation and the corporation goes 
up has a claim against the Government, and just as sure as 
‘we are in this Congress every last one of us will be ealled 
upon to vote for some claim in order to make up the losses 
‘of the men who took the bonds, and the proponents of the 
bill, if they are here, will stand on the floor and argue that 
it is a moral obligation of the United States, because we are 
morally back of this corporation. I am not that kind of a 
man who is afraid to go out and vote for $200,000,000 as a 
gift to the farmers of the Northwest, if they can not keep out 
‘of bankruptcy in any other way, but I certainly am not going 
ito try to fool my taxpayers in Ohio by telling them it is only 
a loan to them, when there is not an asset under God's 
shining sun for this corporation other than the money raised 
by taxation to give it an asset. 

Mr, HAUGEN, I believe the gentleman is an officer of the 
joint-stock bank. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman used to be, and he lost a good 
wad of money under private operation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is familiar with it. 

Mr. BEGG. I think I know something of that kind of a 


game. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The joint-stock banks borrow fifteen times, 
three times as much as this corporation. 

Mr. BEGG. And what do they get back of it. They get 
15 mortgages for 50 per cent of the appraised land value, and 
those 15 mortgages plus a double liability of stock that every 
man holds of $250,000, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Back of this there will be the basic agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. BEGG. There is not a thing back of these bonds, not 
a nickel of security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman permit, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. é 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 19, after the word “ liability,” strike out the comma 
and insert “ whatever.” i 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
has been said, not only by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] 
but what was said some several days ago, that there would be a 
demand upon the Government later in the event of a loss for 
the Congress to make up this loss, I have thought it advisable 
to offer this amendment so that there may be no misunder- 
standing about it whatever, that the United States shall assume 
no liability whatever, directly or indirectly. Now, I think it 
is the intention of the members of the committee in reporting 
this bill not to have the Government of the United States liable 
in any sense at all; and if so, I take it that they will agree to 
this amendment, and if they feel that the Government ought 
to come in later and take care of it they will, of course, oppose 
the amendment. ! 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Has there ever been a claim put 
in om account of any loss occurring in regard to a joint-stock 
land bank or a farm-loan bank? Has the Government ever 
been called upon to pay anything on these? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say this to the gentle 
man; The situation is entirely different with relation to the 
joint-stock land bank and the farm-loan bank. This was 
brought out by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The same principle is involved 
exactly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The joint-stock banks and the farm-loan 
banks do business at a profit and have security upon which 
they are loaning the money. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The situation is not at all 
analogous. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What is the meaning of section 
83? Does it not state exactly what the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am making it even stronger 
than that which is contained in section 33. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What does the gentleman offer? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To insert the word “ what- 
ever.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think the word whatever“ 
will add to it or take anything from if. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In view of what has been said 
and in view of the position announced by the committee that 
there was no intention to hold the Government liable at all 
upon any of this indebtedness, it does not seem to me there 
ought to be any objection coming from the committee to my 
making it even stronger than what it is in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is as strong as language can make it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, assuming $200,000,000 has 
been paid in. According to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Vorst] the packers have in cold. storage to-day products up- 
ward of $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. Now, there is an emer- 
gency to-day in reference to pork products. The domestic price 
is below the ratio price. It ig the business of this corporation 
to raise the domestic price to the ratio price, They have to go 
out and buy pork products until that point is reached. By the 
time they bought the available exportable surplus of wheat, and 
by the time they bought the available exportable surplus of pork, 
including the cold-storage products, the capital of $200,000,000 
will have been more than exhausted. They will then have to 
rely upon the capital obtained from the sale of these bonds. f 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio it is going to be some job 
to get any financier or anybody who knows anything about it to 
come in and buy bonds having no assets behind them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In view of the fact the lan- 
guage reads, “The United States shall assume no liability, di- 
rectly or indirectly,” does not the gentleman think it might be 

hened by adding “I cross my heart and hope I may die 
{ff Ido”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My purpose is to make it 
stronger 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not think the langunge 
used will make it any stronger unless you use language with 
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which a small boy pledges himself to do something, and I sug- 
gest this seriously now—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman want 
this Government to become liable at all for any of this in- 
debtedness ? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not at all. This says, “The 
United States shall assume no liability, directly or indirectly,” 
and you can not get language stronger unless you put in the 
language I have suggested, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have suggested that putting 
in “whatever” makes it stronger, and I had supposed that 
the forces behind the Haugen: MeNary bill would surely be with 
me in support of this amendment. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I insist that my amendment 
is stronger than the one the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And to be sure that nobody might 
possibly be misled we are going to print on the face of them 
that the Government is not responsible at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will put that 
in plain, good old English type possibly I can understand it, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is declared that they shall be so 
printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
a sensible amendment to provide that it shall be printed in red? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pant 4.—Powers 
GENERAL POWERS 


Src. 41. The corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name during its existence. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate nume. 

(c) May adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 
and may alter it at pleasure. 

(d) May make contracts. 

(e) May acquire, hold for any lawful purpose, and dispose of prop- 
erty. 

(f) May appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without preju- 
dice to contract rights such officers, employees, and agents as are neces- 
sary for the conduct of the affairs of the corporation. Such employees 
and agents may be either individuals, partnerships, corporations, or 
associations. Each officer, employee, or agent responsible for the han- 
dling of money or property of the corporation shall give bond in such 
amount, with such penalties and upon such terms, as the corporation 
may determine. 

(g) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

(h) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 
necessary and proper to conduct, under this act and in accordance with 
approved business methods, the business of trading in basic agricul- 
tural. commodities, or such further business as is necessary and inci- 
dental thereto, 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the 
attention of the committee to subsection (f), where it gives the 
corporation plenary power to appoint employees, officers, and 
subordinates and fix the compensation of such officers, em- 
ployees, and agents as are necessary in the conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation. They have the right to employ as 
many men in the Government service as they want to. They 
have a right to fix the compensation of those Government em- 
ployees in their discretion. 

Now, can you not imagine the situation that will ensue when 
this corporation has employees in these various stockyards 
buying the surplus livestock on foot, at various elevators buy- 
ing the surplus wheat, with their thousands of employees, 
where they have to have their buyers, and where they have to 
have their graders, and their bookkeepers there, and their pay- 
masters; and then, with another drove of them running over 
the country, invading everybody’s home to see that nobody 
violates the law. to see that no farmer fails to take the re- 
ceipt, and that the buyer does not fail to give him a receipt, 
because if either happens they will take them to jail and 
imprison them for not over a year or fine them not over $5,000 
for each offense, or both? Then, when they grade this stuff, 
they have to see to it that it is placed on the docks and loaded 
on the ships; and then they have got to have employees on the 
other side to see that it lands, and they have to have agents in 


1 


Europe to create a market for this export surplus; and with 
the horde of Federal officers running all over the country, 
invading everybody’s home in the district of my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzre], fixing whatever salaries they want 
to, it will amount to millions of dollars, every dollar and 
every cent of which will come out of the pockets of the farmer 
in this equalization fee. I can imagine, after the officers shall 
have had their salaries paid and their expenses paid, including 
even big beefsteaks at the best hotels, the equalization fee 
will be so big that when my farmer and your farmer pays it, 
I am sure he will rise up and make the Sixty-eighth Congress 
blessed for passing this wicked bill giving these people a joy 
ride all over the world at the expense of the farmer. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I may have a wrong impression as to this 
bill. I am just as much opposed to an army of Federal in- 
spectors and officeholders as is the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. KrncHeEtor], but my understanding is that all the ex- 
penses entailed under this bill will be paid by the farmer, 
And if so, why complain? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course they will all be paid by the 
farmer, and if the gentleman will read section 204 he will find 
that before anything js realized by the farmer on the receipts, 
by reason of the buyer holding out the equalization fee—after 
all expenses are paid, including the expenses and salaries of 
this horde of officers, then if anything trickles down in the way 
of profit, of course that goes to the farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Les. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend is complaining that Reuben will 
have to pay the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. My contention is that with all these 
expenses paid, the ratio price will be wiped out and the farmer 
will pay the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why is the farmer clamoring for an op- 
portunity to pay the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. On account of the propaganda that has 
misled him. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise informally to re- 
ceive a message from the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before you do that, Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that there is no quorum present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bese having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 4835) to pay 
tuition of Indian children in public schools, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. HARRELD, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. KENDRICK 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 14 to the bill (H. R. 7877) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment as follows: After the 
words “military posts,“ insert the words “including Camp 
Lewis, in the State of Washington.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 601) entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Port Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Poteau River. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 

following concurrent resolution: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for stock raising homesteads, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. If the Speaker does not want to obey the rules and 


laws of the House, I can not enforce them. 
MM NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The committee resumed its session. ` 
The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no time sufficient. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I rise, Mr. Chairman, in opposition to the 
pre forma amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time does not seem to have wholly 


‘expired. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I Want three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the mo- 
tion by making it five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois amends the 


motion to make it five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move a substitute to make 
it eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves a sub- 
stitute, to make it eight minutes. The question is on the sub- 
stitute amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to haye it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. I want 
tọ pay my respects to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG]. 

The CHATRMAN,. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 65. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty Members are 
present, a quorum. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that 
debate close in eight minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 14, noes 67. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto be closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLanton) there were—ayes 72, noes 3. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL POWERS 

Buc, 42. (a) The corporation is authorized 

(1) To acquire the rights of operation of storage warehouses for 
basic agricultural commodities, facilities for transportation (otherwise 
than as a common carrier) in connection with the storage of such com- 
modities, and facilities for processing such commodities. 

(2) To make contracts for the processing of basic agricultural com- 
modities held by the corporation. 

(3) To conduct the business of furnishing storage facilities for basic 
agricultural commodities. 

(4) To make advances directly to any person if the notes and bonds 
er other evidences of indebtedness representing such advances are 
secured by warehouse receipts and/or shipping documents covering such 
commodities and/or mortgages thereof. Such advances shall be subject 
to such conditions as the corporation may impose, except that no ad- 
yance shall be for a period in excess of one year, and except that the 
amount of the advance shall not exceed 75 per cent of the market value 
of the basic agricultural commodities covered by such warehouse re- 
ceipts, shipping documents, or mortgages. The date of the maturity 
of any such advance may be extended once for a period not in excess of 
one year. The corporation may, in its discretion, sell any notes, bonds, 
or otber evidences of indebtedness representing advances made under 
this section, with or withont its indorsement. 

{5) To acquire, hold, and dispose of certificates of indebtedness or 
interest of any person received as security for advances upon basic 
agricultural commodities or received in payment of the purchase price 
of such commodities sold by the corporation. 

(6) To buy and sell foreign money for the purpose of avoiding the 
risk of fluctuations in exchange. 

(b) The corporation shall utilize, so far as practicable, existing facili- 
ties and agencies, including associations of producers, in the exercise of 
its powers, and shall exercise the powers granted it in paragraphs (1) 
and (3) of subdivision (a) only if the existing agencies or facilities can 
not be used or obtained on reasonable terms. 

(e) Inasmuch as operations under this act will not continue for more 
than five years, the corporation shall cooperate with and encourage 


formation of associations of producers of agricultural commodities, so 
that during such period producers may perfect marketing associations 
for procuring the objects to be accomplished by operations under this 
act, and after the termination of the general emergency such associa- 
tions of producers will be prepared to assist in procuring orderly and 
elicient production, distribution, and marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I 
move to strike out, in line 9, page 11, the words “special 
powers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 11, line 9, strike out 
the words “ special powers.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
making it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the ‘amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York to the motion made 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is new on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. CABLE having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
may have against the United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 112) providing for a comprehensive development of the park 
and playground system of the National Capital. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on fhe amendments of the Senate to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes. 

M’/NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

‘The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: On page 11, line 
16, strike out the words “ make contracts" and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ contract.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the present 
price of wheat is around $1, the domestic price, and it is 
figured by the proponents of the bill that when this goes into 
effect the domestic price will be somewhere around $1.50 and 
that the surplus will sell abroad for whatever it will com- 
mand. In addition to having an exportable surplus of wheat 
we also export a good many million barrels of flour every year. 
The miller, of course, is the farmer’s best customer, and the 
nearer the mills are to the farmer the better customer the 
miller is, and I take it that in drawing up this bill there was 
no intention whatever to in any way handicap the miller 
either in his domestic trade or in his export trade. It is per- 
fectly clear that the miller can not buy at the domestic price 
of $1.50 and then sell flour abroad and compete with foreign 
manufactured flour bought where the wheat was bought at $1. 
Bo some sort of an arrangement must be made in order to take 
care of that or the miller is going to be without his export 
business. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa just what the 
purpose is and just how it is planned to handle the export 
flour business under the terms and provisions of this biH? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. The corporation will sell to the miller for 
export at the highest available price. 

bok NEWTON of Minnesota. That is, the highest domestic 
price 

Mr. HAUGEN. The highest available price—the world price. 
To-day, if the price of wheat is $1, the price for export would 
be $1 and the price for domestic consumption would be $1.50. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, as I understand it, the 
corporation will sell the wheat that they purchase at the 
domestic price to the miller at the world’s price? 

Mr. HAUGEN. At the highest available price. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That meaning, the world price. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Whether it is $1 or $1.10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 12, after 
line 10, insert: (a) To use such commodities in the production of 
cereal beverages to be obtained by the alcoholic fermentation of an 
infusion or decoction of barley malt, cereals, and hops in drinkable 
water, containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
to be sold in foreign or domestic markets or transported for sale in 
original packages for consumption in homes and places other than the 
place of sale.” 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the Chair hear me on that? 

Mr. TINCHER. The time was fixed and all time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLANTON. The amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate is restricted, but, of 
course, if the gentleman cares to be heard on the point of order, 
he can be beard. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, the bill starts off 
by declaring the emergency and proceeds to declare certain 
commodities in which this emergency may obtain. Among the 
commodities in which the emergency may obtain is the com- 
modity known as rice. I find from an inspection of various 
official records that the commodity known as rice is largely 
used in the making of beer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. He is 
discussing the advisability of evading the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is right. 
The question here for the gentleman from New York to argue, 
if he cares to, is how this amendment happens to be germane. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It is germane on the theory that 
rice is a commodity provided for in the bill. Rice is a com- 
modity that may be processed under this section of the pro- 
posed act. It may be processed with what? With other mate- 
rials. Now, it is surely not the intention of this bill to process 
any of these things all by themselves. They have got to take 
into consideration other things that may make them usable. 
Among the other things are the commodities I have set forth in 
my amendment. On the germaneness of a prohibition question 
coming inte this bill, let me say that when the Lever Act came 
into this House Mr. BanklEx offered an amendment calling 
for prohibition as an aid to the agricultural situation, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is discussing prohibition, which has no con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am trying to show its con- 
nection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman was 
about to cite a precedent. : 

Mr. BLANTON, I have no objection to the gentleman takin 
up two hours, if he wants to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not intend to listen to 
the gentleman for two hours. However, the Chair thinks a 
decent obseryance of the rules shouid permit the gentleman to 
present any argument or precedent he may have. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The debate here has taken a wide range, and 
J think the gentleman should have reasonable time to discuss 
the proposed amendment, and I trust the gentleman from 
Kansas will simply withhold the point of order, so that the gen- 
tleman may have a reasonable time. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. The chairman of the committee 
has been very kind to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is entirely within the discretion of 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. I am not withholding the point of order, 
F ion of the 
point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the amendment is not germane either to the bill or to the para- 
graph, and that it is an attempt to place on this bill an evasion 
of the Constitution and the law with respect to prohibition. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order. 
I did not reserve any point of order, but I am patient and I 
am not in any hurry, if the Chair wants to hear the gentleman 
discuss the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am in a hurry. I do not think we 
ought to take up time discussing its merits, 

Mr. BLACK of. New York. Mr. Chairman, when I was 
broken in on by the gentleman from Texas with his dry speech 
I was addressing myself to the parliamentary question. I was 
about to cite certain precedents, and those precedents pecu- 
liarly apply to this bill. I was saying that the prohibition 
question arose in the agricultural act known as the Lever Act, 
and on that act there was offered an amendment as a rider to 
meet an emergency, as this is to meet an emergency, and it was 
decided that the prohibitory feature was germane to the food 
control act. Now we have a food control act and I am taking 
the converse of that situation. 

I think if there is any virtue at all in the prohibition ques- 
tion, writing it in on a bill for agricultural food control in an 
emergency, that my amendment offered to cure a like situation is 
germane to a food proposition. Moreover, the pending bill sets 
forth special powers that are just within the limits of our con- 
stitutional powers, and I think I am within the rule of ger- 
maneness by calling in all our police power. Its germaneness 
might be determined by the power of the committee to report 
the bill under consideration and consider the amendment. I 
think the agricultural committee would have the right to con- 
sider this amendment, because the Lever Act came from the 
Committee on Agriculture, and to it was attached an amend- 
ment containing a prohibition feature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not see how this can be 
considered germane on any reasonable ground either to the 
bill or the section. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the substantial features of the 
amendment. r: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PURCHASES AND SALES BY THE CORPORATION 

Src. 44, (a) The corporation shall purchase the basic agricultural 
commodity in amounts necessary to maintain at the level of the ratio 
price the domestic price of such commodity or any class or grade 
thereof, in respect of which a ratio price is established. Purchases of 
such commodity, class, or grade in the basis market shall be at such 
ratio price. Purchases in such market of any other class or grade, and 
purchases in any other domestic market, shall be at prices, based upon 
such ratio price, which reflect the normal and usual commercial differ- 
ences in the prices of such commodity, class, or grade. In making any 
such purchases the corporation may, from time to time, make allowances 
to cover storage and other holding costs. 

(b) The corporation shall sell the amounts of any such commodity, 
purchased in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (a) of this 
section— 

(1) In the foreign market at such times as it deems advisable and 
at the highest prices obtainable; 

(2) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation 
deems advisable and at not less than the purchase price, except as 
otherwise provided im this section; and 

(3) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation deems 
advisable and at the highest prices obtainable, for exportation or for 
processing for exportation from the United States, under such regula- 
tions as the corporation may prescribe (including, in the discretion 
of the corporation, the giving of a bond, in a penal sum of not more 
than one and one-half times the value of the commodity, conditioned 
upon the compliance with such regulations and the terms of such 
sale), 

(e) After the special emergency in respect of any such commodity 
has been terminated, the corporation, in order to wind up its opera- 
tions In respect of such commodity, may sell its surplus thereof in 
either the domestic or foreign market at the highest prices obtainable, 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, line 23, after the word “price” Insert the words “ plus 
10 per cent"; on page 14, line 2, after the word “price” insert the 
words “ plus 10 per cent”; on page 14, line 4, after the word “ price” 
insert plus 10 per cent.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amend- 
ment because it is going to help the farmer. The ratio price 
is the average price between 1905 and 1914. The farmer never 
did get what was due him from 1905 to 1914 because the Ding- 
ley tariff bill and the Payne tariff bill were on the statute 
books doing the same thing to him that the Fordney-McCumber 
bill is now doing. So I want to fix the ratio price plus 10 per 
cent. 

It is admitted that the farmer has been losing 50 cents a 
bushel on wheat. All this bill is going to do, gentlemen, is to 
say to the farmer, “True you have been losing 50 cents a 
bushel on wheat, but now we are going to fix it so you will 
not lose but 25 cents a bushel.” I want to call attention to 
what Gray Silver, of the Farm Bureau, said about this: 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Your idea is that instead of basing the ratio on 
1905 to 1914, that it should be based on 1905 clear on up to the 
present time? 

Mr. SILVER, No; use the same ratio, but after the ratio has been 
found, find what relation his indebtedness and the losses he has sus- 
tained bear to the former position and add a percentage there to the 
ratio so as to make it a true ratio instead of an arbitrary ratio fixed 
in a way which, in our judgment, will not be a true ratio. 

Mr. Sixclam. Wouldn't you also include increase in taxes? 

Mr. SILVER. Yes. 

Mr. Stxctain. That is a very important element. 

Mr. Sityer, It is an element that can be shown, This is a matter 
which technical men can definitely arrive at, just as definitely as they 
arrive at the ratio, and they should add that percentage, whether it 
be 5, 10, or 15 per cent, so that they will make the ratio a true ratio. 

Mr. Purnecl, Is it your idea that this added percentage would 
ultimately, when the farmer gets back on a favorable basis, be elimi- 
nated, and simply be added as an emergency percentage to tide him 
over during his period of rehabilitation? 

Mr. Sitver. It would be a part of the bill and would automatically 
retire when the sale price of the crop came above the ratio. It would 
disappear like the other would. It would only be making the ratio 
considering all elements, and thereby making a true ratio, instead of 
considering the conditions that existed, the relations that existed, be- 
tween one group and another before the war. . 

Mr. PuRNELL. In other words, the basis of ratio under the bill as 
now written would not be the true ratio? 

Mr. SILVER. It would not make a true ratio, pre-war instead of post- 
war; this amendment would make it a post-war ratio, which is a true 
ratio, 


Listen to what the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
admitted: 


The CHateman. I fully agree with you that this does not give the 
full measure of relief, but this bill has been drafted on the principle 
that part of a loaf is better than none, and that is the position the 
farmers take, 

Mr. Sitver. But you don’t want to take the view that because a 
drowning man grasps at a straw or a hungry man takes a small 
amount of food, that he is going to be contented with it. In other 
words, we must not permit a bill to go by here that would fool the 
farmers, under which they would get less than they believe they are 
getting. We must not permit a measure to get by here that would 
keep the children out of school and that would make it impossible 
for the farm home to be reasonably comfortable, that would prevent 
equipping the farm in the proper way and economically operating it, 
because that means peasantry. There is only one step in the start 
between peasantry and the upstanding, self-respecting farmers of to- 
day. And what is that? That is just the step in the economic life 
that begins the downhill road toward illiteracy and doing away with 
up-to-date equipment, less comfortable homes, etc. You will be right 
in the road to peasantry, and I do not think the American farmer 
would stand for it, and I do not believe the other classes in this 
country want such a thing to come to pass. Even the people who do 
not approve the bill do not wish the farmer to get into a state of 
peasantry. They might have some other idea in their minds. 

But in the absence of anything that is concrete and effective, this 
is a concrete thing, and let’s use it; and when we do use it, let us 
make it real; let us make it do what we are telling the farmers it 
does do; let us make it the true ratio rather than saying it gives the 
ratio when in its terms it fails to give the ratio. 


If you want to do something for the farmer in this bill, you 
are not going to do anything by giving him the ratio price 


under the bill and just that alone; but if you want to help 
him, go ahead with your ratio price and then put 10 per cent 
profit on it—that he may be raising something not at a loss. 
It says here that the average price the farmer received for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat from 1905 to 1914 was only 93.6 
cents a bushel, and he was not receiving what he was entitled 
to then. Take the ratio price, and he is not receiving what 
he ought to get now, and he will not receive the cost of pro- 
duction. As I said in my speech the other day, quoting from 
a Tariff Commission report, where they made an estimate 
of the cost of wheat, the average cost was $1.47 a bushel. 
Your ratio price is only $1.50; but out of that has to come 
the equalization fee, which includes the cost on the exportable 
surplus and the cost of the operation of this corporation. 
Let us hand the farmer something that will do him some good 
by adopting this amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 21, noes 51. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Ki- 
CHELOE and Mr. HavGen to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 23, noes 59. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixteen 
Members present—a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Part 5.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
DISPOSITION OF ASSETS 


Sec. 51. Upon the termination of the existence of the corporatior 
all moneys in its treasury shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, and all unliquidated property 
of the corporation shall be transferred to the United States in such 
manner as the President may by Executive order determine, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

Under this bill, if you establish a price, let us say, of $1.50 
on cash winter wheat, No. 1, at Chicago, what price do you 
intend to establish on No. 2 cash winter wheat at the same 
market? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The commercial difference. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. How much, for the sake of example? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Probably about 2 cents a bushel. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Let us say that it is 2 cents a bushel. 
What are you going to do if the conditions in the market 
are such that grade No. 2 is selling at a higher rate than 
grade No. 17 

Mr. HAUGEN, That would not be likely, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am going to show you it is likely 
in order to bring out one of the difficulties in the administra- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no change in the grades. The 
grades will be made exactly as in the past, and, as I stated 
to the gentleman, it is the commercial difference, No: 2 is 
not worth as much as No. 1. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I call the committee’s attention to 
this difficulty in the administration of the law. At Chicago 
on May 10 of this year, according to the market record, grade 
No. 1 cash winter wheat was selling for $1.07 up to $1.13 on 
some cars. No. 2 was selling for $1.13 and $1.14. In other 
words, there are times when this occurs. There are about 21 
official different grades of wheat at Chicago market. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Nearer 100. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. At least 21 different grades of wheat 
graded by the Government officials. At Minneapolis there 
are over 30 official grades. So you have grade No. 2 selling 
for a higher price than grade No. 1, and if the Government 
establishes the price of $1.50 on grade No. 1 to-day, then 
grade No. 2 would have to be marketed by the Government 
at, say, $1.46 or $1.47. And yet, as we have seen, the farmer 
can get more money for grade No. 2 by selling it to the 
miller. Is the farmer going to bootleg his grain? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The grading changes are ordered to be made 
by the Secretary now. That part will be taken care of. 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do not think the gentleman has an- 
swered the question. Are there not conditions in the market 
in which it is impossible to arbitrarily grade the price of 21 
grades of wheat at Chicago and of more than 30 at Minne- 
apolis, since the market conditions frequently make it pos- 
sible that a farmer can get more for grade No. 2 because of the 
gluten content of the wheat or the milling quality of the 
wheat than he can for grade No. 1? 

I am calling attention to the difficulty of this bill in arbi- 
trarily fixing the price of commodities, and if you answer that 
question to your satisfaction, well and good. -I can not. 

Mr. VOIGT. Let me call the gentleman's attention to a 
difficulty in the administration of the bill. If he will look at 
line 2, on page 14, he will see that tis corporation has a right 
to make purchases in the market at a price which has not 
been established as a ratio price.. That is, this corporation 
can buy without making public the price at which it buys 
under the provision that I have culled attention to. It buys 
at something which is not a ratio price. It makes a private 
contract. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That being so, then the public officials 
or the direetors of this corporatim could really pay more 
at any time for grade No. 2 than for grade No. 1, regardless 
of market conditions. This illustrates again not only the 
difficulty but the possible injustice and danger of letting a 
semigovernmental institution fix prices arbitrarily. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


- DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FED 


Suc. 202. (a) The corporation shall for such operation periods, not 
in excess of one year, as it deems necessary, prepare estimates in respect 
of each agricultural commodity (unless it is of opinion that a special 
emergency in respect of such commodity will not be ascertained and 
proclaimed during the ensuing year or any part thereof), as to (1) the 
probable prices obtainable for the exportable surplus determined under 
section 44; (2) the probable losses of the corporation from its 
transactions; and (8) the expenses of the corporation. 

(b) Having due regard to such estimates, the corporation shall đe- 
termine, as nearly as may be, the total amount of such expenses and 
losses which will be incurred or sustained as a result of, and fairly and 
properly attributable to, the operations of the corporation in respect of 
each agricultural commodity during each operation period. 

(e) The oration shall ascertain the standard unit of weight or 
measure by which each such commodity is commonly sold or traded in, 
in the terminal markets of the United States, and shall determine the 
amount to be collected in respect of each sale or other disposition (as 
defined in section 206) of such unit, as hereinafter provided. Such 
amount is hereinafter referred to as the “ equalization fee.” The corpo- 
ration shall publish, in each terminal market, the amount of the equali- 
zation fee, at the same time and in the same manner as it publishes the 
ratio price for each basic agricultural commodity. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman; I move to 
strike out the last word. This bill is of vital interest to the 
wheat grower and of equal interest to the miller. The flour 
mills of the United States now grind 125,000,000 barrels of 
flour each year. Figuring 43 bushels of wheat per barrel 
the millers of this country buy and grind 560,000,000 
bushels of wheat each year. Of this amount 15 per 
cent finds its way into foreign markets. In terms of wheat 
our flour exports are equivalent to 83,000,000 bushels annually, 
Furthermore, if our flour mills were to work to capacity the 
year around they would be able to grind three times the 
guantity of wheat that they now grind. Here is the situa- 
tion that I want to call attention to. The millers can not 
buy wheat at the domestic price (assuming this bill to go 
into effect) and grind that wheat for export where it would 
have to come into competition with flour ground from wheat 
purchased at the low export price. The corporation must 
make some sort of an arrangement with the exporting miller. 
It will only be by reason of some’ such arrangement that the 
miller can grind for export. He must either buy through the 
corporation at the world market price or enter into a con- 
tract to grind for the corporation or something akin to that. 
Now, then, only 15 per cent of the wheat ground into flour 
is exported. It seems to me that the plan proposed here 
would permit favoritism in the making of arrangements for 
the manufacture of flour for export. This should be safe- 
guarded in some way. It should not be left to the whim of 
some individual connected with the corporation. The cor- 
poration might sell wheat to one mill at one price and to 


business of the country from one miling district to another 
milling district. Such favoritism ought not te be shown or dis- 
criminations practiced, but polities is politics, and this eught 
to be carefully safeguarded so far as it can be. 

Here is another situation pertaining to the miller. Here is 
a miller engaged in both the manufacture and sale of flour 
for both domestic and export trade. If this miller is doing 
business in a prudent and businesslike manner, before he sells 
his flour he will either have a sufficient stock of wheat on hand 
or a contract to purchase that wheat. He must know what 
the wheat is going to cost him. If he does otherwise he is 
speculating and sooner or later is bound to come to grief. 
Furthermore, no miller can tell in advance just what his sales 
are going to be in any given month. They will be 100,000 
barrels one month and the next month he may have but little 
business. The result is that the average miller doing any con- 
siderable business will often have an excess quantity of wheat 
on hand, This will happen when there is no desire whatever 
on his part to speculate. If this miller is prudent he will 
protect himself against loss due to a drop in the market by 
making a contract for the sale for future delivery of a quantity 
of wheat equal to such excess. In other words, he will hedge 
his excess stock of wheat. This hedging contract is a per- 
fectly legitimate transaction and he can legally be called upon 
to deliver the wheat specified therein. If he has hedged on 
50,000 bushels, then, when the time comes for him to deliver, 
he must either deliver the 50,000 bushels of wheat or make a 
settlement. I think it can be said that every careful, prudent 
miller makes hedging contracts to protect himself in situations 
of this kind. 

The first effect of this bill, if it becomes a law, will be to 
raise the price of wheat in the domestic market from the 
present price of about $1 to $1.50. The wheat that the miller 
has on hand will advance in price equally with the wheat 
which the farmer has. This has been criticized by some, but 
I do not see how you can draw a law which will raise the 
price of wheat belonging to the farmer and deny it to anyone 
else. We could not legally discriminate. So what wheat the 
miller has on hand will advance in price. This he purchased 
to grind into flour and he will grind it into flour. Now, this 
miller, and this is the particular situation to which I want to 
call attention, has been prudent and has hedged his wheat so 
that he is obligated to make delivery in the future. Following 
the making of that hedge this bill becomes a law. 

The miller finds himself obligated to deliver wheat in the 
future upon which the market price has increased from $1 
to $1.50 per bushel. In our part of the country the miller would 
not ordinarily use the wheat that he had on hand for making 
delivery on this future contract, because the wheat he has pur- 
chased is of the particular kind and quality which he needs for 
milling purposes. It has taken him time and expense while 
operating upon the cash market to acquire this and in many 
instances it would be difficult to replace. So he must use it for 
milling purposes. To perform on his future contract he must 
go out into the market and buy wheat at the new domestic 
price of $1.50 per bushel, instead of the $1 price which pre- 
vailed when the hedging transaction commenced, As a result 
of this the miller will stand to lose on the outstanding contract 
the amount by which the then domestic price at the time of 
settling has increased over the price in effect at the time the 
contract was entered into. A settlement on this basis might 
very well prove to be disastrous, and bankrupt the miller. Will 
not the effect of this transaction be that the cost to the miller 
of all wheat on hand or under contract to purchase will be 
increased by the extra amount, due to the increase in the 
market price over the contract price of the wheat sold for 
future delivery paid by the miller on the outstanding contracts 
of sale for future delivery? 

When the miller makes flour out of such excess amount of 
wheat, the title to such wheat not having been transferred pur- 
suant to a contract made before the declaration of the special 
emergency, will not the miller have to pay the equalization fee 
te the United States Grain Export Corporation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, I am unable to under- 
stand from the bill as it is drawn just how that particular 
transaction would be met in the bill, and I would like to have 
any member of the committee answer it if he can answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask for a couple of minutes, 
just to have some one answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLON). The gentleman asks 
for two additional minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 


another mill at another price. They could turn the export Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota will ask the question again at another part of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the motion 
is out of order because there has been no debate against it. 
I ask recognition against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, There has been debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Only five minutes’ debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is sufficient. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are entitled to five minutes for and 
five minutes against an amendment under the rule, and there 
has been only five minutes of debate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule as set out in the manual states 
that a motion to close debate is in order until such debate 
has been taken, which means that a Member may proceed for 
five minutes, and there has been such debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to amend by making debate close in 
five minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Iowa that all debate 
shall cease after five minutes. s 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were 
ayes 13, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer a substitute that debate close in two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers a substitute that 
debate close in two minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— 
ayes 11, noes 55. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fourteen gentle- 
men are on the floor of the House, and a quorum is present. 
The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
that debate on this section do now close. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk réad as follows: 


PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF THE EQUALIZATION FEE 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever a special emergency in respect of any agri- 
cultural commodity has been ascertained and proclaimed and until the 
termination thereof, under section 2, the equalization fee shall be paid, 
under such regulations as the corporation may prescribe, by every pro- 
ducer (or the person making the sale on his account) upon every sale 
or other disposition (as defined in section 206) of such agricultural 
commodity by or on account of such producer. 

(b) The corporation may by regulation require the purchaser of 
any such agricultural commodity to collect such equalization fee from 
such producer, and may require such purchaser to issue to such producer 
a receipt therefor, which shall be evidence of the participating interest 
of the producer in the equalization fund for the commodity. The cor- 
poration may, in such case, prepare and issue ‘such receipts and pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions thereof. The Seeretary of the Treasury, 
upon request of the corporation, is authorized to have such receipts pre- 
pared at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but the cost thereof 
shall be paid by the corporation. 

(c) The corporation may by regulation require any purchaser or 
producer to file returns under oath and reports, in respect of his pur- 
chases or sales of a basic agricultural commodity, the amount and the 
disposition of the equalization fees paid or collected, and any other facts 
which it may deem necessary for carrying out the provisions of this 
section. 

(4) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed by 
the corporation, fails to pay or collect any equalization fee shall be 
liable for such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of 
such fee, Such fee and penalty may be receovered together in a civil 
suit brought by the corporation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Nnwrox of Minnesota: 
Page 18, strike out lines 22 and 23. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, there being an 
objection to the request that I made for two additional minutes 
in order that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] or the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Cracure] or some one else on 
the committee might answer the question, I would like to have 
it answered at this time. 

2 SHALLEN BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; for that purpose. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Of course, the gentleman, who is 
familiar with the grain business, knows that every buyer and 
miller and eleyator man, as soon as he buys from the farmer, 
protects himself by hedging and selling it on a future market 
to protect himself. No matter whether the price goes up or 
down, he protects himself, So long as they have an open mar- 
ket in which the miller or grain buyer can sell, he can protect 
himself and hedge himself. This does not protect that market. 
However it may vary under this bill, yet the miller or grain 
dealer will protect or hedge himself under this bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. I do think this does away with the open market. I do 
not think there will be any fluctuation during the month period 
on grain, excepting cash wheat, and of course the premium 
wheat has but little relationship to the futures market. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for one 
other question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have just discussed this very 
question with two of the leading grain dealers from Nebraska, 
who listened to the debate on the floor. I put this question 
up to them, and they insist to me that so long as they have 
an open market they can protect themselves in that way. They 
assure me that if the corporation maintains an open market 
they can hedge and protect themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Assuming that the gentleman 
is right about that, that does not meet the situation of the 
miller who in a prudential way has protected himself by 
hedges, but he must deliver, after the market has risen, at the 
advanced price. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If you have made a contract and 
the price has advanced, the other fellow has to deliver to you; 
and you protect yourself at one end of the proposition or at 
the other. > g 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the gentleman realizes that 
the fluctuations in commodities will be so small that the dan- 
ger will be slight, so that the elevator man or anybody else 
will not be in danger, as he is now, from the hedging process; 
and I am sure that no elevator company or miller or anyone 
else can hedge to a degree of absolute perfection or certainty. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not 
yield further. The gentleman does not meet the situation. 
I referred to the initial advance made in the first instance, 
when the present price is raised to the ratio price, so that 
the miller on his hedging contract will have to deliver or set- 
tle upon the advanced domestic price. I propounded the ques- 
tion as to whether he would be protected by this legislation; 
and if so, where? 

Mr. BURTNESS. You are referring to contracts not made 
after the law goes into force but contracts made now? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. Here is a miller who 
prudently hedges his transactions so that, we will say, he 
must deliver or settle on his contract on the 1st of July. 

We will assume the bill passes, say, at the end of this week, 
Now, he must deliver on his hedged contract or settle on that 
basis at the new market price of it, $1.50; is not that se? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, if there is a sale, he pays the equaliza- 
tion fee. He does that whenever the sale takes place, but 
the contract is not a sale. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; but he must deliver his 
wheat, which he does not want to do, because he bought it 
not for speculative purposes but to mill; so he has got to 
settle, and if he settles he must settle by then buying wheat 
which costs him $1.50, instead of wheat which costs him $1. 
If the bill becomes a law, it should be so amended that from 
the wheat the producer has on hand or has contracted to buy 
when the emergency is declared there should be deducted, 
when the same is sold in the form of wheat or flour, the 
amount of any commodity, such as wheat, sold on future con- 
tracts or the amount of flour that the wheat sold on future 
contracts would produce. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that motion 
by having it close in five minutes. I have an amendment I 
would like to offer. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute, that 
debate close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves as a 
substitute to the motion of the gentleman from Iowa that all 
debate close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 8, noes 64. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a recapitulation. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, ASWELL. How much time has been used on this 
section? > 

The CHAIRMAN. There have been five minutes of de- 
bate, 

Mr. ASWELL., It is very extraordinary that the very 
heart of the bill can not be discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.) One hundred and seventeen 
Members are present, a quorum. 

The question is now on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] to close debate in five minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were—ayes 32, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment 
that debate close in two minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s amendment is dilatory. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not dilatory. We want some debate 
on this section, I have moved that debate close in two minutes, 
and that is a legitimate motion. We have had only five minutes 
of debate on this section. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think we are en- 
titled to debate that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not care to hear any de- 
bate on it. If this matter were continued very long, the Chair 
might hold it dilatory, but for the present the point of order is 
overruled. The question is now on the amendment to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa offered by the gentleman from 
Texas that debate close in two minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 14, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the motion is clearly dilatory, and that it is made for the pur- 
pose of filibustering and defeating the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair can not hold that the motion is 
dilatory. It is now 10 minutes of 5 o'clock, and we should rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is immaterial what the Chair thinks 
about it, but the Chair does not feel that he is justified in so 
holding, The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas that the committee do now rise. . 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 17, noes 70. 

So the motion was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 72, noes 5. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Nzwron]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. JONES :*Page 19, line 6, after the word “ pro- 
ducer,” insert the following: “Provided, That as to wheat, cattle, 
sheep, and swine the equalization fee shall be paid, under such regula- 
tions as the corporation may prescribe, by every purchaser (or the 
person making the purchase on his account) upon every sale or other 
disposition (as defined in section 206) of such agricultural commodity 
by or on account of the producer, provided the fee may be deducted 
from the price and receipt issued to such producer.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes to explain the amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EQUALIZATION FUND AND DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 204. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the cor- 
poration there shall be established in the treasury of the corporation 
for each basic agricultural commodity and for each operation period 
an equalization fund, into which the proceeds of all equalization fees 
for such operation period in respect of such commodity shall be de- 
posited. 

(b) From such fund there shall be disbursed— 

(1) All operation expenses of the corporation in respect of such com- 
modity attributable to such period ; and 

(2) All losses of the corporation from its transactions in respect of 
such commodity attributable to such period. 

(e) At such times as the corporation deems advisable after the ex- 
piration of such operation period and under such regulations as it may 
prescribe, the corporation shall distribute ratably any balance remain- 
ing in such fand to the persons by or on account of whom such eqnali- 
zation fees have been paid. Any money remaining in such fund shall 
be transferred to the equalization fund of such commodity for the next 
operation period or, if the operations of the corporation in respect of 
such commodity have terminated, shall be transferred to the treasury 
of the corporation to be used until the termination of the existence of 
the corporation for such purposes as the corporation may direct. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whom I have the honor of knowing fairly well, but 
the Secretary has not been in position to consider the ques- 
tions that relate to the validity of this measure. The Solicitor 
of the Agricultural Department has furnished a letter which 
indicates his misgivings as to whether it is valid or not. 

The equalization-fee provisions have just been read. 

Up to this time the producer of wheat, for instance, has been 
able to make his own contract for the sale of his product in any 
manner he may think proper. The effect of these provisions 
that bave just been read is to restrain him in the matter of 
selling his product and to interfere with his right to contract 
therefor. The common transaction as affected by this bill may 
be illustrated: 

The producer has 1,000 bushels of wheat to sell. Unless he 
sells it for feed or seed, the equalization fee is a charge to 
which he has to submit, and if he does not submit to it he is 
subject to serious penalties. This is an absolutely new de- 
parture in any legislation that has ever been proposed to Con- 
gress, and I will ask any gentleman who is seriously considering 
the matter where he finds the warrant for such a step as that. 

You gentlemen are familiar with the Constitution, many of 
you much more so than Iam. You know the prohibitions con- 
tained in the fifth amendment, which apply to the Federal 
Government, and you know that those prohibitions prevent the 
Federal Government from interfering with the right of private 
contract. The courts have said so time and time again, and 
any gentleman who votes for the particular portions of this 
bill that have just been read does it with full knowledge of 
the fundamental law and with full knowledge of the construc- 
tion which the court has placed upon that law. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No, sir; not just now. 

Mr. TINCHER. I thought the gentleman asked if any mem- 
ber of the committee had any legal justification for the posi- 
tion we have taken in this bill. I thought you challenged the 
committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I respectfully challenge the view 
of the committee, if the committee thinks that the provisions 
to which I am alluding are tenable. 
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Mr. TINCHER. I wanted to tell the gentleman wherein I 
think I can convince him by his own statements heretofore 
made that we are within the Constitution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have, read the 52 pages of dis- 
cussion of the constitutional aspects of the measure filed with 
the majority report. I do not know the authorship of that 
brief, but, as I said a moment ago, as soon as I read the letter 
of the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture I realized 
the doubts which fill his mind. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Virginia may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman from Virginia want 
more time? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes 
and that the gentleman from Virginia may have the five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa moyes that. all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can not the gentleman get in on the next 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am very much obliged to. my 
friend, the chairman of the committee. 

A little while ago Congress, in dealing with a matter in the 
District of Columbia, where the jurisdiction of Congress is 
much more complete than it is with reference to matters con- 
cerning the States, passed a minimum wage law for the District. 
It did not fix the price of agricultural products, but it fixed 
the wages of labor, which is equivalent action. That was what 
the legislation sought to accomplish. The court condemned the 
law on the ground that it was prohibited by the fifth amend- 
ment, and this was the view of the court according to the sylla- 
bus of the decision: 


That the right to contract about one’s affairs is part of the liberty 
of the individual protected by the fifth amendment is settled by re- 
peated decisions of the court. 


Let me repeat that the authority of Congress over the Dis- 
trict is more complete than over the States. For example, it 
has a police power in respect to the District, and can base legis- 
lation on the existence of an emergency, which it can not exert 
so far as the States are concerned. 

And yet Congress is to say to the farmer, who wishes to sell 
his wheat for the ratio price or for more or less than the ratio 
price, that he can not do it unless he burdens himself with the 
equalization charge, and that if he fails to observe the pro- 
visions in respect thereto he is liable to fine or imprisonment or 
to both. 

If there is anybody who can justify that, I think the serious- 
ness of the matter entitles us to know the ground of justifica- 
tion, and I think the debate ought to be protracted sufficiently 
to give that opportunity. 

Gentlemen say the equalization fee is a tax. Is it a tax? 
The Supreme Court said in the second Child Labor ease, where 
a so-called tax was imposed, that it would scrutinize the law to 
determine whether it was in truth a tax, and it answered the 
question in the negative: 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Was not the real comment of the court in 
that case that under the guise of a tax they were trying to 
regulate manufacturing in the State? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; but the gentleman will not say 
that this equalization fee is a tax. It is nota tax of any kind, a 
license tax or a tax of any other character. It is not to be im- 
posed by the Government; it is to be imposed by a corporation, 
It is not to be covered into the Treasury of the United States; 
it is to go into the coffers of the corporation and may be used 
to pay liabilities incurred by the corporation for which the 
Government is not to be responsible. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will 

Mr. VOIGT. ‘I concur in the gentleman's argument, and it 
will be noticed that the bill on its face does not purport to be 
a taxing measure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course not, and of course there 
is no man on the floor who would stand before the Supreme 


Court and contend that the bill proposes to regulate commerce 
among the States or with foreign nations. He would have to 
admit that it is a price-fixing measure, not authorized by the 
Constitution, and that the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
is palpably violated. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will connt. [After counting.} One hundred and twenty-eight 
Members present, a quorum, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Spc. 205. It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment in 
the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the corpora- 
tion, or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance 
to the corporation in carrying out the provisions of this title and the 
regulations of the corporation. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do it for the purpose of answering briefly the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] in 
which he simply states that there was not constitutional war- 
rant for the passage of this bill. Of course the committee had 
the Constitution before us in acting on this law, and we do 
not have to go further than the gentleman from Virgina [Mr. 
Moore] for convincing arguments that the act is absolutely 
constitutional, This act is based on the fact that an emer- 
gency exists and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
said in the Washington or District of Columbia rent act that 
so long as an emergency exists by reason of the war, or so 
long as an emergency exists, we can have regulations of that 
kind. It has been but two-weeks since the gentleman from 
Virginia stood -on the floor and begged this Congress, in the 
face of the decision which said the emergency had expired, to 
reenact the rent law and send it back to the Supreme Court. 
[Applause.] I said inasmuch as the court said the emergency 
had expired we could not pass it. I know that if this Congress 
can pass a law for the people of the District of Columbia by 
reason of an emergency it can pass it for the American farmer. 
I know the provisions of the Constitution as well as the gentle- 
man from Virginia, although I have not the power to make it 
pliable to my wishes as he has. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the gentleman’s 
motion by making it two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa moves that all 
debate on the section and amendments. now close, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio moyes to amend by making it two minutes. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
- The amendment was considered and rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

DEPINITIONS 

Suc. 206. As used in this title 

(a) The term“ sale“ means an exchange for money, other property, 
or money and other property, or an exchange for credit. 

(b) In the case of wheat, rice, and corn, the term “ sale or other dis- 
position“ means 2 

(1) The first sale of wheat, rice, or corn, after the declaration of a 
special emergency in respect thereof, for milling or other processing 
for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier; and 

(2) The milling or other processing for market of wheat, rice, or corn, 
if not acquired in pursuance of a sale described in paragraph (1) of this 
subdivision. 

(e) 1n the case of cattle, sheep, and swine, the term “sale or other 
disposition“ means 

(1) The first sale of cattle, sheep, or swine, after the declaration of a 
special emergency in respect thereof, destined for slaughter for market 
without intervening holding for feeding (other than feeding in transit) 
or fattening; and 

(2) The slaughter for market of cattle, sheep, or swine, if not ac- 
quired in pursuance of a sale described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
division, 

(d) In the case of flour, wool, and food products of cattle, sheep, or 
swine, the term “sale or other disposition” means the first sale, after 
the declaration of a special emergency in respect thereof, by the producer. 

(e) The term “sale” does not include— 

(1) A transfer to an association of producers of agricultural com- 
modities, whether or not incorporated, for the purpose of sale by such 
association on account of the transferor ; 

(2) A transfer of title In. pursuance of a contract entered into before, 
and at a specified price determined before, the declaration of the special 
emergency ; 
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(3) Sales, not exceeding in the aggregate $100 per year, between pro- 
ducers, which the corporation, under such regulations and upon such 
terms and conditions as it may prescribe, exempts, 

(f) In the case of wheat, rice, corn, cattle, sheep, and swine, the 
term“ preducer“ means the person who first makes a sale or other dis- 
position thereof. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Jones: sage 22, line 18, after the 
word “producer,” strike ont the period and insert a comma and 
the following: “and in case the same has passed from the hands of 
the producer prior to the declaring of such an emergency, it shall 
mean the first sale after the declaration of a special emergency in 
respect thereof by the owner; provided, the corporation may in its 
discretion exempt any portion or all of the commodities owned in 
good faith by retail dealers at the time of the declaring of such special 
emergency, from the operation of this clause.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am not trying to delay matters, but this is a very important 
amendment, and I would like the attention of the House in 
relation to it. 

If the gentlemen who are interested in this bill will notice, 
a great part of the argument leveled against the bill has been 
the fact that the packers have some $200,000,000 worth of 
processed products on hand. If the bill works out these prod- 
ucts will, of course, have an increased value the moment an 
emergency is declared. This bill requires the payment of the 
fee on flour, wool, and food products of cattle, sheep, and 
swine, if they are in the hands of the producer. The packers 
control a hundred different other corporations and subsidiary 
organizations, and all they have to do to escape the payment 
of the fee is to transfer these products to the hands of some 
corporation and then the products will not be in the hands of 
the producer. Therefore, on this whole $200,000,000 worth of 
products, or $200,000,000 or $150,000,000 worth, whatever it 
may be, fhey will escape the payment of the fee. I provide, 
in addition to what is in the bill, that even though the prod- 
ucts are not in the hands of the producer at the time the 
emergency is declared, the fee shall be paid by the corporation 
or company which owns them, even though that corporation 
or company be not the producer. 

The owner will get the benefit of it, so if the corporation 
transfers $50,000,000 worth of meats to some other corporation, 
and the meats are not in the hands of the producer, they 
would still be in the hands of the owner, and if my amendment 
were adopted, would be subject to the fee. The owner of the 
processed products would get the benefits of the bill. Why 
should he not pay the fee? In order that there might not be a fee 
leveled on a little crossroads merchant who happened to have 
$25 worth of beef, I give the corporation under the terms of my 
amendment the right to exempt a retail dealer, if he holds his 
stock in good faith; so that all this amendment would do 
would be to compel the packer or the processer, who has great 
stocks on hand, and who gets the benefit, whatever it may be, 
of the establishment of the ratio price, to pay that fee just the 
same as the producer, and why should he not? Can any man 
who sits on the floor of this House tell me a good reason why 
the farmer, the stock raiser, and the wheat grower should pay 
an equalization fee, and the packer, the miller, and the great 
wholesaler, who have great stocks of these goods on hand, 
should not pay the fee? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think that is quite fair. I was recog- 
nized once by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. The gentleman from Texas 
claimed the floor as a member of the committee, and following 
the usual practice the Chair then recognized him, but the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio is correct. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the Chair recognize me for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; the Chair will have to put the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa if he insists upon it. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa that all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brad) there were—ayes 71, noes 34. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Brad and 
Mr. HavuceEn to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
77. noes 30. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod] may proceed for three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first put the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Ohio wants to be 
heard upon it. 

Mr, BEGG. I do not want any three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 
three minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 21, 


line 17, to strike out the words “rice and corn.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bece: Page 21, line 17, strike out the 
words “rice and corn.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offered another amendment, on 
page 21, line 19, to strike out the word “ wheat.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buds: Page 21, line 19, strike out the 
word “ wheat.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bree) there were—ayes 12, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I offer another amendment; on 
page 21, line 24, to strike out the words “or corn.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is plainly dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brod: Page 21, line 24, strike out the 
words “or corn.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, that is plainly dilatory, in 
view of the fact that the gentleman from Ohio served notice 
that he would make it cost five minutes of time, because he 
could not get them: 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has already 
demonstrated that he is filibustering against the bill, and the 
Chair can readily see that this is dilatory. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that the amendment should be sent to the desk in writing. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains that point of order. 

* Mr. BEGG. Then, Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to 
the desk in writing. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is clearly dilatory. and because the gentle- 
man said that he intended to take up the time of the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, the gentleman is not stating it correctly. 
If the gentleman wants to state it accurately, he should stick to 
the truth. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am stating the truth, and the gentleman 
knows that he is trying to defeat the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. g 

Mr. BLANTON. And besides, Mr. Chairman, this is an at- 
tempt to run a steam roller over the committee. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NEwTON of Minnesota: Page 21, line 19, 
strike out paragraph (1). 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment seems to be offered in the 
name of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. BEGG. It has the wrong name on the top of it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point of 
order that this is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the particular situation which 
exists, and which it is not possible for the Chair to escape 
noticing, the Chair thinks that the amendment is dilatory, and so 
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holds. The Chair sustains the point of order, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Terra I1D—MISCELLANEOUS! PROVISIONS 
ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORTS 

Sre. 301. (a) Whenever, after the declaration of a special emer 
gency in respect of any agricultural commodity, the President of the 
United States finds that the importation into the United States of 
any such commodity, or any derivative thereof or competitive substitute 
therefor, 18 increasing materially or is likely to increase materially the 
losses of the corporation in respect of such commodity, he shall by 
proclamation’ declare such fact. 

(0% Except as provided in subdivision (e), it shall be unlawful, after 
such proclamation and until the termination of such special emergency, 
or until otherwise ordered by the President or Congress, to inrport 
into the United States any such commodity; or any such derivative or 
substitute specified in such proclamation, except under such regulations 
and subject’ to such limitations and exceptions as the President may 
prescribe. 

(e) If the President ascertains what rate of duty added to the then 
existing rate of duty on such- commodity, derivative, or substitute 
would be sufficient to prevent such losses, he shall in such proclama- 
tion declare such fact, and on and after the day following such procla- 
mation and until the termination of such special emergency, or until 
otherwise ordered by the President or Congress, the rate of duty so 
ascertained shall be levied, collected, and paid upon such. commodity, 
derivative, or substitute when imported, in addition to, and in the same 
manner as, the then existing rate of duty; but in no case shall any 
rate of duty under the then existing tariff law be reduced. 


- Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Earlier in the afternoon the gentleman’ 
from Arkansas [Mr Oxprienp] notified the Chair that he 
wanted to offer an amendment at this point, and the Chair 
thinks he ought to recognize the gentleman. 

The Clerk read Mr. OLprmecy’s amendment; as follows: 

Tage 24, after line 8, insert the following new section : 

“Spec. 802. (a) In order further to secure the equalization of prices 
between agricultural commodities and other commodities and to relieve’ 
the general emergency declared in section 1 of this act by a readjust- 
ment and lowering of the rates of duty under Title I of the tariff aet 
of 1922 wherever the Secretary of the Treasury finds in the case of 
any imported article that the percentage of inerense of the prevailing 
selling price of the corresponding domestic article over the pre-war 
selling price of such domestic article is greater than the percentage of 
increase of the current all-commodities price over the pre-war all- 
commodities’ price he shall determine the difference between such per- 
centages of increase, aud the amount of duty otherwise payable upon 
such imported article shall be reduced by a percentage thereof equal 
to such difference in percentage of increase. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury, in order to comply with the pro- 
vislons of subdivision’ (n), shall from time to time, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, ascertain— 

“(1) The current all-commodities price list published by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with paragraph (3) of subdivision (b) of section 
4-of this act; 

“(2) The pre-war all-commodities price, computed by the Secretary 
of Labor, in secordance with paragraph (1) of such subdivision ; 

“(3) The American selling price’ (as defined in ‘subdivision (f) of 
section 402 of the tariff act of 1922) of the corresponding domestic 
article (referred to in this section as the prevailing selling price); 
and 

“(4) The average American’ selling price: of such domestic article 
during the years 1912-18 (referred to in this section as the pre- 
war selling price"). 

„(e) As used in this section the term ‘corresponding domestic 
article, when used in reference to any imported article means an 
article manufactured or produeed in the United States of a class or 
kind similar to or comparable with the imported article. 

“(d) This section shall not apply to (1) articles dutiable under 
paragraph‘ 60 of Title I of the tariff act of 1922 (opium); (2) articles 
dutiable under schedule 6 of such act. (tobacco and manufactures of 
tobacco); (3) articles: dutiable under schedule 7 of such act (agricul- 
tural products and provisions); nor (4) articles dutiable under 
schedule 8 of such act (spirits, wines, and other beverages).” 

Mr. TINCHER, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the agricultural relief 
bill and is ati attempt to revise the tariff laws in the way of 
reduction: It deals with the tariff entirely and is not germane 
to an agricultural relief bill. If the gentleman desires, however, 
T will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas reserves his 
point of order. : 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this isa very complicated amendment. It was prepared 


by our drafting’ service, arid I know of no better place to have 
un amendment prepared, especially if it is a complicated: one. 
Now, the effect of this amendment, and the only effect, is to bring’ 
down the tariff on the products which the farmers have to buy 
and have to use. For example, suppose the index price on an 
article like cloth is up to 225, and you are trying to bring the 
farmers’ products up to 150. The difference between 150 and 
225 is 75. On that particular article, under this amendment, 
you would reduce the tariff by 75 per cent, and when you bring 
down the price of manufactured articles to the farmers of the 
country you, automatically increase the purchasing power of 
the products which are produced on the farm. Now, that is 
all there is to this amendment. T would be very glad, indeed, 
very happy, to support this bill whole-heartedly if we could have 
this provision in it, because I believe that the eastern manu- 
facturing districts of the country ought to be willing at this 
time to make some sacrifices for the farmers, and especially the 
farmers of the Northwest. I believe that we ought to get to- 
gether here and pass this bill with this amendment, arid then 
the business interests of the country, the manufacturing interests 
of the country, could say to the farmers, “ We made sacrifices 
for you,” and they ought not to hesitate to make those sacrifices, 
because you are calling on the people of other sections of the 
country, whom: this’ bill is liable to hurt, to make sacrifices. 
In other words, the cotton farmers of the South will dislike very 
much to have to pay an additional $2.50 on a barrel of flour. 
They raise cotton and sell cotton and buy flour with it. There- 
fore, if the cotton farmers’ of the South can make that sacrifice 
it seems to me that the manufacturers of the East ought to 
make a sacrifice and say, “ Yes; we will agree tliat you bring 
down the tariff on the things we produce and you buy,” and: 
that automatically increases’ the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s wheat and the purchasing power of his hogs and of his 
cattle and everything that the farmer produces in the country. 
That is all I care to say, except I would like very much to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’ from Arkansas [Mr. 
Otprretp] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorv. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER: How would that apply to shoes? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Of course, shoes are not on the dutiable 
Ust. They are on the free list. But clothing; hosiery, under- 
wear, everything almost, is on the dutiable list. 

Mr, RAKER. It would inctude harness? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. All but some of the materials of harness, 
such as steel. It would help the farmers as to farming im- 
plements, because the things that go to make up the farming 
implements are on the dutiable list, while the implements 
themselves are on the free list. Steel is one of the elements 
that enter into arti¢les that are on the dutiable list; things 
which have been increased in price by the tariff, all the 
things, almost, that the farmers have to buy: There are 
many things that it does affect which the farmers have to 
buy. It applies only to those things. 

THE FARMERS AS SELLERS AND AS PURCHASERS 


The following statement gives a list of 51 articles of common 
necessity with their relative prices before the war and in 
March last. (Taken from the report of the Government known 
as its “Index of Wholesale Prices of Commodities.”) These 
prices are compared with the pre-war and present prices of 
farm products so that the present purchasing power of farm 
products as to these 51 articles may be found. 

The third column of figures gives the present prices of 
such 51 articles in percentages of their prices before the war, 
That is, 100 cents worth of salt before the war now costs 
244 cents; so in the Government index of prices the pre-war 
price is set down-as 100, and-the present price of a like amount 
at 244, for easy comparison by percentage. In the case of 
salt, then, the present price exceeds the pre-war price by 144 
per cent, And so with each of the other 50 articles, Thus, 
knives and forks have gone up from the pre-war price of 100 
to 260.9, or by 161 per cent. 

The same Government report shows that prices moved from 
100 before the war to 107.3 for the following 11 farm products, 
which. represent well over two-thirds of farm production: 
Hides, hogs, barley, corn, rye, oats, lard, beef, cattle, rice, 
eggs. 

E Inder prices, March, 1924; 1913=—= 190 
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$ The last column gives the 3 of er of such 51 
ge—e a See Stee 107.3 | articles which the farmer’s present dollar will purchase as 
ratte oe compared with what it would purchase before the war. 
That is, the prices of these farm commodities, taken to- The second column of figures gives the ad valorem tariff 
gether, advanced from an average of 100 before the war to | rates on these 51 high-priced articles, such tariff rates having 
an average of 107.3 in March last, while the weighted average been enacted to maintain the prices of such articles. 


Comparison of price indexes of certain commodities and 11 farm products, with. their tariff rates under tariff act of 1925 
j Commodity index for March, 1924. Average for all commodities, 150. Average for 11 farm commodities, 107.3. Average for highly protected commodities, 225.0) 
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The average index prices, as stated, for all commodities rose 
from 100 pre-war to 150 in March, 1924. While the foregoing 
farmers’ index price of 107.3 is 40 per cent short of this aver- 
age of 150, the average index price, 226.6, of these 51 articles 
exceeds this farmers’ average index price by 111 per cent and 
the general average of all commodities by 51 per cent. The 
average ad valorem tariff on these higher-priced articles is 
50.26 per cent. Observe that the prices of these 51 articles 
exceed the general average of 150 by about the same percentage 
as the tariff, while this farm dollar can purchase less than 
one-half, 48.3 per cent, as much of them as before the war. 

Let not complacent townsfolk think that these tariff-main- 
tained high prices concern the farm folk alone. All persons whose 
salaries or wages have not gone up to match these high prices 
are similarly pinched. So also are the beneficiaries under pre- 
war insurance policies or superannuated persons living on pen- 
sions and all persons holding bonds or securities issued before 
the war. 

The question is raised whether these high tariffs, designed to 
maintain these excessive prices, are not fundamentally unjust. 
Has the lawmaker the right to so greatly prefer or discriminate 
in favor of one sct of producers at the expense of other equally 
worthy producers? Is not the lawmaker through such tariffs 
directly confiscating just so much of the farmer’s labor and 
property in favor of the sellers of such high-priced commodi- 
ties? Why should such “ protection” tariffs be maintained in 
favor of these high-priced articles if such tariffs are not 
intended to maintain these very prices, although the farmer 
is compelled to accept European prices for his products even 
when selling to these high-price beneficiaries? Why should 
the lawmaker continue such tariff supports for exorbitant 
prices? 

It should be noted, furthermore, that these price compari- 
sons are based upon market prices in the principal cities. Be- 
cause of the increase in freight rates and expenses of distri- 
bution, the spread between market and farm prices is consid- 
erably greater than it was during 1909-1918. A dollar at 
Chicago or New York, therefore, means much less at the farm 
than it did before the war. Thus, the freight rate upon wheat 
from Larimore, Minn., to Minneapolis in 1913 was 12 cents 
per 100 pounds, compared with 17.5 cents in 1923, an increase 
of 45.8 per cent; from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston it was 25 
cents, compared with 44 cents, an increase of 76 per cent. The 
increase in freight rates upon other agricultural products 
ranges from 50 to 75 per cent. 

This circumstance only infrequently applies, when at all, 
with the same force to the 51 articles with which the farm 
products are compared. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
and I rely partly on the statements of the gentleman to show 
that the point of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. This bill 
is a bill “declaring an emergency in respect of certain agri- 
cultural commodities, to promote equality between agricul- 
tural commodities and other commodities, and for other pur- 
poses.” It seems to set up a corporation to do business in a 
particular class of commodities, namely, agricultural prod- 
ucts. The particular part of the bill to which the amendment 
is offered as an additional section is “ Title III. Miscellaneous 
Provisions,” and deals with the adjustment of imports, giving 
the President of the United States the right under certain 
circumstances to change customs duties on certain products 
which might be imported into the country. The first section 
under this title, section 301(a), provides—and the committee 
will note the language— 

Whenever, after the declaration of a special emergency in respect 
of any agricultural commodity, the President of the United States finds 
that the importation into the United States of any such commodity, 
or any derivative thereof or competitive substitute therefor, is increas- 
ing materially or is likely to increase materially the losses of the 
corporation in respect of suck commodity, he shall by proclamation 
declare such fact. 


But this section is limited to agricultural commodities. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] 
is an additional section, but which, of course, must be germane 
to the subject matter of the bill. It provides: 


Sec. 302, In order to secure the equal division of prices between 
agricultural commodities and other commodities and relieve the gen- 
eral emergency declared in section 1 of this act, by a readjustment 
and lowering of the rates of duty under Title I of the tariff act of 
1922, whenever the Secretary of the Treasury finds in the ease of 
any imported article that the percentage of increase of the prevail- 
ing selling price of the corresponding domestic article over the pre- 
war selling price of such domestic article is greater than the per- 


centage of increase of the current or commodity price over the pre- 
war or commodity price, he shall determine the difference between 
such percentages of increase, and the amount of duty otherwise pay- 
able upon such imported article shall be by a percentage thereof equal 
to such difference in percentages of increase. 


Thus the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas deals with any article of any kind that may be im- 
ported into the United States, The bill is restricted to certain 
specified commodities, namely, agricultural commodities. The 
amendment deals with all commodities. For that reason the 
eet is not germane, and the point of order is sus- 
tain 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KincHELOE: Page 24, after line 8, insert: 

(d) The corporation shall have power to an amount or amounts 
not exceeding its sales in foreign markets to purchase in such for- 
eign markets any goods except farm preducts, and to enter such 
goods into the United States free of tax or duty for sale or distribu- 
tion in the domestic market at the best price obtainable, and shall give 
preference in the sale of such goods to cooperative market associations.” 


Mr. TINCHER. I reserve the point of order against the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think a point of order will 
stand against this amendment, This is another amendment in 
a sincere attempt to really help the farmers. This amendment 
provides that with the proceeds which this corporation receives 
from the sale of- this exportable surplus in Europe it may turn 
around and invest them in any products, except agricultural 
products, which will be useful and beneficial to the American 
farmer, and bring them into this country free of duty, sell 
them in this country and give the preference of purchase to 
the cooperative marketing associations of this country. 

You will notice that this bill gives the President of the 
United States plenary power to declare an embargo or a pro- 
hibitive tariff on any of these products in the bill, their deriva- 
tives, or their substitutes. They talk about hides being on the 
free list. The packers of this country, I presume, control 
six-sevenths of all of the hides in this country. Now, the 
President of the United States—because hides are derivatives 
of meat—is given the power to declare an embargo on hides. 
Who will be the beneficiaries of that? Why, the packers, of 
course, who have the great bulk of the hides in this country. 
Therefore the price of hides will go up, and, therefore, the 
price of shoes will go up, so that the American farmer, and 
other wearers of shoes in this country, will pay the higher 
prices. 

Under the amendment I have offered, instead of having an 
embargo on the articles—other than agricultural products— 
which this corporation wants to buy in the world’s market, 
the corporation can go and buy these products for the Ameri- 
can farmers, bring them to this country and enter them free 
of duty and thereafter sell them. 

I submit that if you are going to permit, which you are 
under this bill, the consumers of European foodstuffs to buy 
the foodstuffs produced by American farmers at a cheaper 
price, because of the action of this corporation in throwing 
them on the world market and the American farmer standing 
the expense of that in the equalization fee, then the American 
farmer should have the privilege, as he will under this amend- 
ment, of letting that corporation, whose expenses he is paying, 
have the right to take the proceeds which the corporation re- 
ceives from the surplus products and buy those other products 
in Europe and bring them into this country in order that the 
American farmer may receive some little benefit by letting them 
in at the port of entry free of duty. 

If you really want to do something for the American farmer 
through this bill—and the proponents of it say they do—you 
should adopt this amendment, because then you will be doing 
something that is of value to the American farmer by reducing 
the price of things he has to buy and thereby increasing the 
purchasing power of his dollar. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the subject matter of this amendment, which proposes the 
purchase of goods in foreign countries and then bringing them 
into this country, is not contemplated by the bill, and that the 
amendment is not germane. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on 
that point of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT, And, Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
of order that it is not germane to the section. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. If the Chair will indulge me, I want to 
be heard on the point of order. This amendment, I think, is 
not only germane but it is in a sense a restriction, Under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section the bill gives the 
President of the United States the power to declare an em- 
bargo or a tariff as high as he thinks is necessary, upon what? 
Upon all the commodities mentioned in this bill on which the 
ratio price bas been fixed and their derivatives and substitutes. 
Now, this comes in the way of a restriction—or, rather, an 
exception—and says to the President of the United States, 
“you may do that on everything,“ except what? On every- 
thing except what this corporation buys in Europe, other 
than agricultural products, and bring them to this country 
and enter them free of duty. It is not only germane but 
in a sense it is a restriction upon the powers of the President 
of the United States, and certainly it is in order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the point of 
order already made this proposed amendment changes or may 
effect a change in every duty in the tariff schedule and 
change articles on the tariff schedule from the dutiable list 
to the free list. It effects a thoroughgoing revision of the 
tariff law, and is absolutely not germane to this bill 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman another 
question. Does the gentleman know of any place in this 
bill where this corporation is authorized to buy and import 
anything? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not; and Jt diverts the money, which 
is to be used for the payment of the expenses of the corpora- 
tion and then distributed among the farmers who sold the 
product, to another purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the same opinion as that 
just expressed by the gentleman from Oregon that this amend- 
ment is not germane to the purpose of the bill. The Chair 
can find nothing in this bill that authorizes the corporation 
to buy and import anything, and especially the Chair finds 
nothing in the bill to which a provision that they may buy 
and import free of duty would be germane. The Chair there- 
fore thinks the amendment is out of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there has been no debate on the section so far. All 
the debate so far has been under a reservation of a point of 
order or on the point of order, The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky spoke under a reservation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I submit to the Chair that there has 
been no debate under the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been debate on the merits of 
the proposition. After consultation with the parliamentary 
clerk, this is a rather novel question; but where a reservation 
is made on a point of order and then the person offering the 
amendment is permitted to debate the merits of the proposi- 
tion it seems to the Chair, as a matter of common sense, that 
that ought to constitute debate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to submit to the Chair that that 
is not recognition under the rules to debate the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be true; but the Chair will 
rule that there has been sufficient debate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me call the Chair's atten- 
tion to this situation: An amendment was first offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD}, and it was then 
within the right of the committee to make a point of order. 
They chose to reserve it, permitting the gentleman from 
Arkansas to speak upon a proposition that was not in order, 
and so held by the Chair. Then the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. KiycHetor] received recognition from the Chair, 
offered his amendment, and again the committee could have 
made a point of order, but they chose to reserve it, The com- 
mittee had it within its power to act differently from what 
they did, and the effect of their action is to preclude amend- 
ments here which are legitimate and which will be held in 
order, and to preclude debate upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be the effect of it; but the 
Chair heard two gentlemen discuss the merits of this proposi- 
tion; and it was debated. Whether that constitutes a recogni- 
tion under the rules or not the Chair is not advised, but will 
hold for the present that there has been sufficient debate to 
justify the motion. 

The pending motion is that debate now close on this section 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, there ig an 
amendment to that motion pending to limit it to five minutes. 


And so did the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota) there were—ayes 50, noes 87. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr, HAUGEN 
and Mr. Newton of Minnesota as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 

were—ayes 50, noes 82. 

So the amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion to 
close debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INFORMATION FOR PRODUCERS 

Szc. 302. The corporation is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
form producers that any material increase in production will lessen 
the benefits of the operations under this act by causing a corresponding 


increase in the losses of the corporation and decrease in the amounts 
of dividends. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am only going to consume probably half of my five minutes, 
and I do this for the purpose of asking each of you to turn back 
to page 21 and read section 5. I tried my best to get just two 
minutes to call your attention to that language: 


It shall be the duty of any governmentnl establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government upon request of the corporation 
to cooperate with and render assistance to the corporation in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title and the regulations of the 
corporation. 


Now turn back and see what the provisions of this title 
are—apportionment of expenses and losses of the corporation. 

Any man who votes for this measure with that paragraph 
in it can not be sincere when he says this corporation is not 
intended to cost the Government anything at all. Wither this 
corporation must make money or you can under that provision 
have your corporation call on the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make up all losses; and you are not only morally obligated 
but you are legally obligated to pay the bill—I do not care 
whether it is $1,000,000 or $1,000,000,000. 

Now, I simply wanted to call your attention to that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in three minutes 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
7 5 00 How much time did the gentleman from Ohio con- 
sume 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is putting a motion. 77 

Mr. GRIFFIN rose. 
ay CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
r 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I rise to move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa limiting debate. 

The qnestion was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, when the debate on this 
bill began, more than a week ago, it was repeatedly asserted 
by the gentleman on the other side of the House that those 
who failed to vote for this bill showed thereby that they were not 
willing to support any measure which would afford relief to the 
farmer. At that time I did not attach much importance to that 
statement, but the days are slipping by and now we find our- 
selves in a situation where prebably there will not be a vote 
on this bill until some time next week. As the matter now 
stands it appears to me that if any measure is enacted for the 
benefit of the farmer at this session it must be under this title 
and enacting clause. I shall therefore vote for the bill, but I do 
it simply because I wish to have something done for the benefit 
of the farmer, and I am willing that this bill should go to the 
Senate, where I am assured it will be amended. 

I feel, however, that I owe it to myself, and certainly to the 
House, to say that my vote on this matter should not be taken 
as any indication of an approval of the bill in its entirety, al- 
though I think it could be amended so as to make it a useful bill. 
To do so would require a change in some of its principal fea- 
tures, and the supporters of the bill have shown that no amend- 
ments: that affect these features wiit be tolerated. As it has be- 
come impossible to make any amendments to the bill here I 
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do not propose to be put in the attitude of one that is opposed 
to granting any relief for the farmer, and therefore shall vote 
in favor of sending it to the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I have eyery reason, both personal and 
political, to support this bill unqualifiedly if I believed it would 
work successfully, I am one of those unfortunate individuals 
who, at this time, is land poor, and I have a class of land 
which, if any would be benefited, would be benefited by value 
of returns therefrom by the bill if it accomplished what its 
proponents claim for it. I come from an agricultural region 
where the farmers are now struggling against adverse cir- 
cumstances, caused by the high prices of everything which 
they have to buy and by.the heavy local taxes which they 
must pay. I sympathize with them in their misfortunes. We 
can mutually condole with each other. I want to help them 
in every possible way, but after studying the bill most care- 
fully I do not believe it to be based on sound economics. On 
the contrary, I believe it violates principles which have here- 
tofore been regarded as absolutely necessary to the financial 
well-being of the country, and, if I am correct in this, the bill 
will do harm rather than good to the whole country, including 
the farmer, Running through the whole course of history 
down to recent times we find that whenever economic laws 
have been violated the result has invariably been to injure 
the very people whom it had been expected would be bene- 
fited, and I feel confident that would be the result if this bill 
should become a law. I admit that my confidence has been 
shaken somewhat by the number of Members of the House, 
for whose judgment I have much respect, who have taken a 
different view, which they haye expressed without the slightest 
doubt, and I regret especially to differ with my esteemed col- 
league, the chairman of the Agricultural Committee [Mr. 
HAvoeN], whose honesty and integrity of purpose no Member 
can question. My regret is intensified due to the fact that I 
am indebted to him for many favors, and I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to refrain from making any adverse comment on 
the bill, but I do not think that what I have said will affect 
the vote on it when the question arises with reference to its 
passage. 

Mr. VOIGT. Has the gentleman any idea how the bill could 
be amended to make it acceptable and workable? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; it could be amended so as to 
simply provide for the creation of an export corporation to take 
eare of the export surplus and prevent its depressing the mar- 
ket. It would not have to buy all of this surplus to influence 
the market, nor would the Government lose any money, but it 
would prevent the market from being depressed by speculative 
influences. I can not go into details at this time, but I had 
the amendments all prepared and would have offered them, but 
I discovered that no amendments would be permitted. In this 
way we would have a bill that would, I believe, be approved 
by the President. As the matter now stands, it is perfectly 
idle to pass this bill. The statement made by the President 
in the first message which he sent to this Congress showed very 
clearly that a bill of this character would not meet with his 
approval, and that is one of the reasons why I want to see it 
amended. I think it was a mistake, in view of the well-known 
attitude of the President, for the committee to bring this bill 
to the House, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment of Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 24, strike out lines 9 to 14, in- 
clusive, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROWTHER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp that I made to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COOPERATION WITH HXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 303. (a) Any governmental establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government is authorized to act as agent of the corpora- 
tion in the administration of functions vested in them by this act. 
The corporation may, in cooperation with any such Government estab- 
lishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of such Government 
establishment in order to avoid preventable expense or duplication of 
effort. 


(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such Govern- 
ment establishment to furnish the corporation with such information 
and data pertaining to the functions of the corporation as may be con- 
tained in the records of such Government establishment. The order of 
the President may provide such limitations as to the use of the infor- 
mation and data as he deems desirable, 

(c) The corporation may cooperate with any State or Territory, or 
department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am shocked 
that we have permitted Title III of this bill to pass by with so 
little attention. 

If this bill passes both Houses in this form it will be tanta- 
mount to an abdication of our power to enact tariff legislation. 

What do you do, gentlemen? Think! You surrender into 
the hands of a corporate body of five members the right and 
authority to alter, amend, increase, or decrease the tariff. Upon 
what? The most essential things that enter into our lives— 
foodstuffs. This bill should have emanated from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I am surprised that this commit- 
tee did not object to this interference by the Agricultural 
ari with its functions in thus meddling with the 
tariff. 

Do you realize the full import and significance of this part of 
the bill? It is revolutionary in our system of government, 

First. It authorizes the President, under certain conditions, 
to issue a proclamation declaring that the importation of cer- 
tain commodities into the United States is likely to increase the 
losses of the Agricultural Export Corporation. 

Second. From the date of said proclamation it shall be un- 
lawful to import such commodities into the United States, ex- 
cept under such regulations, limitations, and exceptions as the 
President may prescribe. 

Third. It authorizes the President to increase the duties on 
such commodities—presumably to prevent their importation— 
but specifically prohibits the President from decreasing the 
duties on such commodities, even when the shoe is on the 
other foot and when such a decrease might be economically 
desirable. 

AN ELASTIC TARIFF SHOULD WORK BOTH WAYS 


Such a one-sided power was never contemplated in design- 
ing the so-called elastic provision of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff. 

I think I can take some credit to myself for, at least, fore- 
seeing and advocating an elastic tariff. In my speech against 
the Fordney tariff bill as long ago as July 20, 1921, I said: 


The tariff is a splendid instrument in the hands of the Government 
to regulate trade and prevent monopoly. It should be used by the Gov- 
ernment for that purpose, and not put into the hands of special in- 
terests as an instrument to gouge the consumers, I would put the 
fixing of tariff rates in the hands of a competent commission familiar 
with the economic situation both at home and abroad, I would 
have this commission empowered to keep track of all imports and all 
exports. If it were found that any industries were engaged in 
profiteering, 1 would instantly let down the bars and invite foreign 
competition. If any industry gouged the American publie by selling 
in the American market at high prices and in the foreign markets at 
low prices, the commission ought to be empowered to forbid all ex- 
ports of that particular produet until its price was at least made equal 
to that for which it was selling in foreign markets. 


But I never contemplated, nor did any one else, I imagine, 
that an elastic tariff provision would ever be written so as to 
estop the President from using it both ways; that is, for lower- 
ing as well as raising the duties to meet economic exigencies. 

Under Title III of the measure before us the entire tariff 
schedules covering foodstuffs, and their derivatives as well, are 
put practically at the mercy of this governmental export corpo- 
ration which is created by this bill. It is obvious that if the 
President issues the proclamation referred to, he will do so at 
its instance. If he increases the duties on foodstuffs it will 
also be at its instance. So, the logical effect of this pro- 
posal is to have Congress surrender its control over tariff 
schedules, not to the President but to the Agricultural Export 
Commission. 

CONSUMERS AT MERCY OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE COMMISSION 

In other words, we, the Congress of the United States, are 
asked to tie our own hands and put the consuming public of 
the United States at the mercy of an irresponsible commission 
owing its allegiance primarily to an agricultural soviet; for 
such a commission, from the very circumstances of its appoint- 
ment, is bound to consider only the welfare of the foodstuff 
producers and give a deaf ear to the appeals of the consumers 
of our Nation. Such a commission, being chiefly desirous of 
showing a good balance on the profit side of the ledger, will 
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necessarily take measures to create a food embargo by raising 
duties on competing foodstuffs at the slightest sign of danger 
to their bank balance. ‘To put the entire Nation thus at the 
mercy of statisticians and accountants would be a veritable 
national calamity. 

FARMERS NOW REALIZE THE INIQUITY OF THE FORDNEY TARIFF 

In one respect I am glad that the protests of the farmers and 
food producers of the land have thus crystallized into this 
form, objectionable as it may be. It shows that they are at 
last aroused to the iniquity of the Fordney tariff. In other 
words, they know what's biting them“ on one cheek, but in- 
stead of getting rid of the pernicious insect they select another 
healthy specimen of the same genus and set him to work to 
fatten on their other jowl. This is poor sense and poor political 
economy. 

Here is the situation briefly: The average price for all farm 
commodities is 107.3. The ayerage price of highly protected 
commodities is 226.6. In other words, the dollar that the 
farmer gets for his wheat, or that the grazer gets for his 
cattle, is worth less than 50 cents, relatively speaking, when he 
tries to turn it into purchases of his other necessities. The 
relative value, for instance, of hardware and cutlery is about 
200—farm commodities being at 107.3. The relative value of 
furniture is about 250; sugar, 198.8; clothing, 215; under- 
wear, 300; women’s dress goods, about 200; leather, 260; cot- 
ton blankets, 250; woolen blankets, 170; sheeting, 220; carpets, 
average, about 220; glassware, about 300; chinaware, about 
230; wire, 191; alum, 200; and so on through the entire 
schedules of the existing tariff law. All of the duties seemed 
to have been specifically devised to discriminate against the 
farmer as well as all other consumers, 

Is it going to do the farmers any permanent good to get 
into the band wagon with the other tariff looters and further 
irritate, aggravate, and torture the eventual consumers? No. 
The better plan, the most effectual plan, the squarest plan is 
to get on the side of the consumers of the Nation. Help them 
to get rid of the incubus of the tariff that is reducing the 
purchasing power of the wage earners’ dollar, Remember, 
Mr. Farmer, that there are 30,000,000 heads of families and 
95,000,000 people in the United States that are having the 
same trouble as you are having in trying to make their earn- 
ings meet their outlay. 

Emancipate yourselves from the fetich of the tariff fallacy 
that only puts money in the pockets of a few profiteers at the 
expense of you and of all the other consumers of the country. 

EMBARGOES ON FOOD INVITED 

But Title III is not the only vicious and dangerous proposal 
in this bill. Take section 802. It is called“ Information for 
producers,” a rather harmless title; but let us read it: 


Sec. 302. The corporation is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
form producers that any material increase in production will lessen the 
benefits of the operations under this act by causing a corresponding 
increase in the losses of the corporation and decrease in the amounts 
of dividends. 


Now, what does that mean? It provides that the corporation 
is to inform producers that any material increase in their pro- 
duction of wheat, corn, rice, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, or any 
food product thereof, will lessen the profits of this octopus ex- 
port corporation. 

The clear import of the warning, of course, is to intimate that 
the producers shall reduce their production. And the effect 
of that inevitably will be to create a scarcity in foodstuffs. 

It seems almost unbelievable that sane, patriotic men could 
think of devising such a diabolical contraption to jeopardize the 
health and happiness of their fellow men. 

Monopolies have been always held to be objectionable, but 
how much more so are they when they seek to deprive the people 
of the right to get foodstuffs and the necessaries of life? You 
practically invite these men to create a combination in order to 
promote a monopoly in foodstuffs. 

Gentlemen, we are drifting too far into class consciousness. 
We have heard complaints as to class consciousness among labor 
unions and of their efforts to enhance their wages by strikes, 
but no strike ever inaugurated in the past or to be expected in 
the future could possibly effect the same ruin and deyastation 
in our land as a strike or embargo such as would be possible 
under the vicious and malicious machinery provided in this 
insanely revolutionary measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
rnent to strike out the last word. I am rising to ask a question 
for information. If this bill is enacted into law and an emer- 


gency is declared by the corporation as to wheat, for instance, 
and the price is Increased to any considerable extent, say, 
50 cents a bushel, I assume that it will become necessary to 
declare a substantial embargo upon the importation of wheat 
from Canada. Am I right about that? 

Mr. HAUGEN, That is in the discretion of the President. 
He may raise the tariff or lower it. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, it would amount to an embargo. Like- 
wise, there would be embargoes declared on other substitute 
foodstuffs if the ratio price is fixed under the bill. If England 
resents that, and she probably will, because it will be placing 
an embargo upon the principal product of Canada—and it will 
be in a way dumping our surplus on foreign markets—if Eng- 
land should declare an embargo upon American wheat, what 
would the corporation then do? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We could declare an embargo upon a number 
of things—dyestuffs and other things. 

Mr. DENISON. And what would be the effect on the opera- 
tions of this corporation with reference to the surplus wheat 
that it has on hand? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. DENISON. In a moment. I would like the gentleman 
from Iowa or some member of the committee to answer my 
question for the Recorp. I am asking the question in good 
faith for information. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is not possible for anyone here to state 
what is in the mind of Great Britain or others and what others 
may do or what the corporation may do. 

Mr. DENISON. What would the corporation do with the 
wheat surplus it has on hand? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are other nations. I suggest that we 
would send it to Russia or Germany, 

Mr. DENISON. But Russia is a great wheat-producing 
country. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is, where would the surplus go to? 
Let me answer the gentleman. What Great Britain buys from 
the United States is practically nothing as compared with what 
some other nations buy. If the gentleman wants to get the 
exact figures he will find them at page 9061 of the RECORD 
in the speech delivered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witson]. From those figures he will see that only 54,000,000 
bushels approximately were bought by the United Kingdom as 
compared, for instance, with 290,000,000 bushels by such a 
country as France over a similar period. There are a great 
many other nations who are greater buyers of flour and wheat 
than Great Britain and better customers of the United States. 

Mr. DENISON. I mentioned Great Britain merely as an 
illustration. Suppose Great Britain and France do the same 
thing and declare an embargo on our wheat and flour. If 
other nations should treat us as we treat them and declare em- 
bargoes on our wheat, what would be the effect? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course the gentleman forgets that prac- 
tically every other nation, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, who may want to favor her colonies, is interested in 
getting foodstuffs as cheaply as possible instead of as dearly as 
possible, and that there is no great likelihood of any of them 
desiring to cut out food products that would be imported to 
them from the United States, when their demand is for food 
products. 

Mr, DENISON. That is stating what they might not do, but 
suppose they should declare an embargo, what would be the 
result on the corporation? I am asking for information. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr, Chairman, may I suggest 
to the gentleman that instantly Canada would put an embargo 
upon the exportation from Canada of all wood pulp, amount- 
ing to over $90,000,000 worth every year. The second effect 
would be that Great Britain will never allow us to dump our 
wheat in any of the markets in competition with Canada and 
Australia, and what Great Britain will do other countries will 
do in the setting up of embargoes against us. 

Mr. DENISON. I thank the gentleman from New York an} 
the other Members of the committee for their very concise and 
lucid answers to my question, and for ample and splendid 
information they have given in response to my inquiries. I am 
sure the country can now feel relieved from any further 
anxiety on that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENALTIES 

Src. 304. (a) That any person (1) who knowingly forges, counter- 
feits, alters, or falsely makes any receipt, bond, coupon, or other 
paper or document of the corporation, or uses, attempts fo use, 
possesses, obtains, accepts, or receives any receipt, bond, coupon, of 
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other paper or document purporting to be issued by the corporation, 
knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to 
be used unlawfully, or to haye been procured by any false claim or 
statement, or to have been otherwise procured by fraud or unlaw- 
fully obtained; or (2) who, except under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or other proper officer, knowingly engraves, 
sells, brings into the United States, or has in his control or pos- 
session any plate in the likeness of a plate designed for the printing 
of any receipt, bond, coupon, or other paper or document of the 
corporation, makes any print, photograph, or impression in the 
likeness of any receipt, bond, coupon, or other paper or document 
of the corporation, or has in his possession a dlistinettve paper which 
has been adopted by the corporation for the printing of any receipt, 
bond, coupon, or other paper or document of the corporation shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(b) No person acting as a voluntary or pald agent or as an officer 
or employee of the United States or of the corporation shall solicit, 
induce, or attempt to solicit or induce, any other such agent, officer, 
or employee to execute or direct the execution of any contract, or to 
give any order under this act for the furnishing of labor, services, 
material, supplies, or property, and no such agent, officer, or em- 
ployee, or any member of his family shall execute or direct the 
execution of any such contract, or give any such order, if such agent, 
officer, or employee has any pecuniary interest in such contract or 
order, or if any firm or association of which he is a member, or any 
corporation of which he is a stockholder, or in the pecuniary profits 
of which he is directly or indirectly interested, shall be a party 
thereto. Any person violating the provisions of this subdivision 
Shall, upon conyiction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(e) The provisions of sections 123 and 124 of the Penal Code, ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, as amended, shall apply to directors, officers, 
and employees of the corporation and persons acting for or on behalf 
of the corporation, to the imparting of information and the com- 
piling of statistics and information in respect of ratio prices, esti- 
mates of surplus, and equalization fees for any basic agricultural 
commodity, and to speculating in any such commodity, to the same 
extent as such provisions apply to officers and employees of the 
United. States and persons acting for or on behalf of the United 
States, to the imparting of information and the compiling of sta- 
tistics and information in respect of any product of the soil, and to 
speculating in any such product, 

(d) All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper 
handling, redemption, use, or disposal of moneys of the United States 
shall apply to equalization fees and other moneys of the corporation 
while in the custody of any officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States or of the corporation. 


Mr. MOREHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It is with a great deal of interest that I have 
watched and studied the present contemplated legislation. The 
bill as I view it should be termed a rebelous bill instead of a 
farmers’ or agricultural relief bill. This sentiment has been 
accumulating for many years, owing to the fact that the agri- 
cultural sections of this country have been discriminated 
against. The far-reaching effect of this bill, in my judgment, is 
beyond human capabilities to determine. The expense of the 
administration of the law, if it should be passed, is my 
greatest objection to it. Economy talk that we have had does 
not appeal to me here, when I think of the liberal appropriations 
that have been made for the Army and the Navy, for organiz- 
ing park boards to proceed to buy playgrounds that will cost 
the Government a great amount of money, and for the buying 
of canals and ditches, thereby relieving private parties of a bad 
bargain, which will cost a great amount of money and be of 
little benefit to the people in general. 

I justify my vote upon this bill, which is an experiment, that 
it will bring relief to a degree, adjust the prices between what 
the agriculturists are getting and what the protective interests 
are getting, as my sole reason for voting for it. [Applause.] 

The following item is taken from the Missouri Farmer: 


The McNary-Haugen bill is to place the farmer on an even footing 
with organized industry and labor and to have the Government do for 
him in these premises what in his present organized condition he is not 
able to do for himself. 

T also quote from the same author: 

Is the condition of agriculture so desperate that Congress will be 
Justified in time of peace in taking steps as far reaching as the one 
contemplated in its act? 

I quote the author's answers to the questions asked: 


My unequivocal answer is that it is; in fact, I will go further and say 
that American agriculture is to-day passing the greatest crisis in its 
history, and even if the McNary-Haugen bill is passed thousands of 


farmers will be sold out by the sheriff, and hundreds of country banks 
that are considered solvent to-day will close their doors before aid can 
Possibly come from legislation or from any other source. 


I am located in an agricultural section where diversified 
crops are raised without any additional expense for fertilizer, 
Our land produces corn and alfalfa as well as any section in 
the United States. Wheat, oats, and other small grains are 
an average crop. In addition to this we are livestock pro- 
ducers, much being shipped to market; and we are also suc- 
cessful in fruit raising, particularly apples and small fruits. 
This condition has enabled the farmer in my section to with- 
stand the past several years of underproduetion prices for 
farm products better than some, and while we are not pros- 
perous, the condition is not as serious as described by the 
editor of the Missourl Farmer. However, as I stated, we are 
centrally located and I constantly meet people. from surround- 
ing agricultural sections who tell me the condition is as serious 
as stated by the editor quoted. 

There are many farm organizations that help the farmer 
In many ways, and I believe the last few years have shown 
an unusual growth along many lines of usefulness and have 
helped to improve living conditions and community life, Co- 
operative buying and selling has also had a measure of success. 
The average farmer boy knows just how many bushels of corn 
it takes to make a pound of pork or beef; what rations are 
necessary to be fed in connection to produce the gain at the 
lowest cost; and much other necessary information along 
similar lines, which is essential that a good farmer should 
know, all of which the farm organizations have taught him, 
In time they may be able to control farm products and thereby 


secure a price in keeping with the prices paid for the necessary 


Articles Which he must buy. 

Just why the farmer, who has the principal industry of 
the United States—in fact, the only industry which would 
create a panic if operations were suspended for one year— 
should be expected to sell for less than production price has 
never been explained. He has uncomplainingly for years con- 
tributed to all other protected industries, and this bill in no 
way differs from the protection given other industries by the 
Government. 

It will operate the same as the steel trusts, prevent importa- 
tion of wheat, and charge the home consumer more per bushel 
than the European price. The steel trusts sell to Europe for 
from two-fifths to one-half less than they charge the American 
purchaser. 

Farm machinery is also shipped abroad and sold for a less 
price than our American farmer pays for a like article, Cloth- 
ing and everything the farmer buys is protected. Why shonld 
he not be granted the same treatment as other industries? 
With a reasonable tariff, lower freight rates, and a lessening 
of the price charged the farmers the same results could be 
obtained and, from my viewpoint, is preferable. However, the 
latter course seems impossible to secure, as the wealthy cor- 
porations are exceedingly prosperous and powerful and object 
to lowering the tariff. „ 

The present contemplated legislation for the relief of the 
farmer is entirely different from any former bill. The idea 
originated, as I believe, with methods adopted by the trusts 
protected by a tariff shutting out foreign competition, 

The creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the purpose of adjusting the differences between the em- 
ployer and employee, and to protect the people from exorbitant 
freight charges, in the minds of the people has proven a 
failure; if not prejudiced in the interests of the railroad, they 
are doing but little to adjust irregularities that exist. 

The agricultural people are in a dissatisfied state of mind, 
and rightfully so. There seems to be a feeling in the East 
that their interests and those of the Southwest are exactly 
opposite. I do not agree with this. Take away the pur- 
chasing power of the rural population and it would only be a 
short time until the manufacturing districts would be bank- 
rupt. Recently an Eastern paper published this article: 


In this section we can afford to lose the Presidency, It is 
enormously important to our business security that the seat of power 
in the Nation should remain where it is, rather than be transferred 
to the Southwest, with all the effects which such a decision wonld 
have on the tariff and taxes and expenditures and policy. * * è 
Our business welfare, our future on the sea, our other industrial 
opportunities all hinge upon the outcome of this year's presidential 
election. 


The Herald insists that if Raston, of Indiana, or a man of 
that type is elected and “a radical Democratic coalition” 
takes charge of the House and Senate, a new Democratic 
tariff in the interest of the Southwest and inimical to New 
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England will be the result. We confess we had not thought 
of such a dread possibility. The more we think it over the 
more correct appears the Herald’s argument—certainly from 
its standpoint that the interests of New England and her 
manufacturers must and shall remain superior to those of 
any other section or group, 

Sectional interests are very pronounced, as is also shown 
in this item from the New York Evening Post, which is one 
of the many similar articles being printed at this time: 


For three years or more the farm country, led by the political 
gentry who farm the farmer, has been lashing itself into a frenzy of 
self-pity. Not since 1896 have so many corn-fed demagogues been 
abroad in the land. * * he farm bloc is straining to shove 
this price-setting measure, with its $200,000,000 appropriation, through 
before adjournment. * * Every farm lobbyist and every State 
farm bureau president who can get to Washington is milling around 
Capitol Hil, All farm organizations are working through their perma- 
nent Washington lobbies for its passage. Country bankers have been 
cowed and whipped into line for it. * * * Not in years has a 
Treasury raid had more determined support. * „ A minority of 
States with a fraction of the national population are determined to 
impose their will on a majority of States and a vast majority of the 
population. * * * The East and New England will vote against 
the McNary-Haugen bill because of its vicious price fixing and its 
wicked economics, * * * It proposes a special grant to a minority, 
taken from the pockets of the country, either as a money grant or 
increased prices of both, 


All of the above things are true, but of Wall Street and New 

gland manufacturers instead of the farmer controlling the 
Fable Treasury, for his private profit, driving 12-cylinder cars, 
trips to Europe, private yachts, special cars, trains, and 
millionaires. 

Using the Government for private gain has never yet been 
traced to the farmer’s door. 

America has a large part of the gold of the world. It is 
admitted the farmers are not in control of this gold, so it must 
be the large corporations, as statistics show that a thousand 
corporations have added more than forty billions to their hold- 
ings in a period of seven or eight years. This fact in itself is 
evidence that our system is not functioning properly. 

If America is to continue to prosper the people who are will- 
ing to give long hours of work, to deny themselves many of 
the comforts of life, and to make their home on the farms, 
must be made prosperous by at least giving them the sume 
protection that other lines of business are given. Tt has been 
figured out that the farmer receives 21 per cent of the cost of 
bread for his wheat, so if they stop to think even though the 
farmer receives one-half more per bushel, making the price 
$1.50 per bushel, the cost would be only about 10 per cent 
more. The railroad, the baker, the middleman should charge 
no more for their services than at the present time, as their 
expense would be no more. The advance the farmer receives 
should be the only additional cost to the consumer, as those 
who assist in placing the wheat in the hands of the consumer 
are already well paid. 

George Washington is recognized as our greatest general; but 
on my recent visit to Mount Vernon there was but little to indi- 
eate that he considered his military achievements his greatest 
success in life. However, many things indicated that he was a 
lover of nature and that his time when not serving the public 
was given to agricultural pursuits. 

Owing to recent events which haye happened within the very 
heart of our Government with which you are all familiar, one 
is led to believe that many of the things vital to the life of our 
Republic are jeopardized. Upon the acceptance of the Presi- 
dency Washington wrote to Lafayette: 


Nothing but harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality are necessary 
to make us a great and happy people. Happily the present posture 
of affairs and prevailing disposition of my countrymen promise to co- 
operate in establishing those four great and established pillars of 
publie felicity. 


* 

Harmony by a group of people interested in robbing the Gov- 
ernment still seems to live, but is used to the detriment of our 
country and not for its good as Washington intended. Industry 
and frugality are fast disappearing. The object of this day and 
age seems to be to give as little as possible in return for what 
is received. The majority of the people are still honest, but I 
believe we should see that only those who are absolutely known 
to be so are placed in positions of trust at the head of our Goy- 
ernment, or the outcome means the fall of our great Republic. 

On entering the great reception hall at Mount Vernon the 
first thing one sees is the marble mantle. The carvings of the 


first panel depicts a mother with her children busy about her 
home duties; the second, the rising run with the cattle and 
sheep on their way to pasture; the third, a man with a plow 
preparing for the day’s work. At the four corners of the 
ceiling of the room are panels decorated with the tools neces- 
sary for the farmer. In the entire room there is no tribute 
to war or conquest. This alone convinces me that the founder 
of our great country placed the agricultural industry before all 
others. 

Careful consideration of the McNary-Haugen bill with amend- 
ments, which I am satisfied will be made, leaves it free, in my 
judgment, of the viciousness or destructive elements that is 
claimed the bill contains by the corporation-owned press, an 
element that is not now and never has been in favor of the 
farmer receiving a fair return for his labor and capital in- 
vested. 

One serious objection to the bill is its administration. It 
has been stated by a member of the committee that have the bill 
in charge that it will require as many men as is now employed 
by the Government in both the revenue and law enforcement 
departments. While this may be true, I believe there are 
bureaus that could be consolidated and still function as suc- 
cessfully as now, cutting the expense in half, the same as a 
successful business man would manage a private corporation. 
This is an age of specialization and seems to have reached its 
peak in governmental affairs and expenses; a time when heads 
of departments seem to feel that numbers under them increase 
the importance of the departments, while the fact is that it is 
men not numbers that mean efficiency. Public officials should 
take their duties seriously, giving time and thought and prac- 
ticing the same economy that they would in their own personal 
business. 

I believe the majority party at the convening of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress should have proceeded at once by lowering the 
tariff and thereby reducing the price of manufactured articles 
to conform with the price of the farmer’s products. In my 
judgment it would have been more sound than the raising of 
the farm products by class legislation on a par with the manu- 
factured article. The fear of the majority party as to the cam- 
paign contributions from the protected interests is without 
justification, as they can not and will not turn to the insurgents, 
and never have been friendly to the Democratic Party, that 
stands for lowering the tariff. 

In my judgment the entire theory is unsound. A prohibitive 
tariff permitting corporations and individuals to control com- 
modities and to fix the price of manufactured articles is the 
direct canse of the present discontent and the unfair price 
charged the farmers for the articles he must buy in comparison 
to the price he gets for the product he has to sell. 

I feel that in voting for the MeNary-Haugen bill I am only 
endeavoring to give to the American farmer the same legis- 
lation that the large industries have been receiving for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has not yielded the floor. He is asking the Chair for 
permission to extend his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He was on his feet continually 
asking for permission to extend his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to 
close debate. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise my remarks which I would have made if the mo- 
tion had not heen adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL, I object—on what subject? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to put in a letter from 
the American Wheat Growers Association. 

Mr. DOWELL. I withdraw any objectién. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I have just received 
a letter from the American Wheat Growers’ Association, stating 
that this McNary-Haugen bill will raise the price of wheat ap- 
proximately 40 cents per bushel and the value of livestock about 
30 per cent. 
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I think the committee should read carefully all of this letter, 
including the printed headings, before you vote on this bill. 
Here it is. Read it: 


AMERICAN WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
FRANKLIN SQUARE Horen, 
Washington, D. G., May 29, 1924. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ; The statement has been made on the floor of 
the House that the McNary-Haugen bill would benefit only the Northwest. 
For your information kindly permit us to advise that the Fourteenth 
Federal census shows that for the year 1919, 56.8 per cent of the 
farmers in the State of Maryland raised 113,120 calves, $47,491 hogs, 
and 72,307 lambs. It is also shown that the farmers of Maryland sold 
in 1919 $17,000,000 worth of livestock and that they planted 664,295 
acres of wheat which produced 9,620,526 bushels. Every census back 
to 1879 shows that Maryland averaged over 8,000,000 bushels of wheat 
per year, 

It is our estimate that the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill would 
raise the price of wheat approximately 40 centa per bushel and the 
value of livestock about 80 per cent. From these figures you can readily 
see what the passage of the hill would mean to the farmers of your State. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gro, C. Juwarr, General Manager. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 805. Any person who, m violation of this act, willfully (a) 
fails to pay, collect, or account for and pay over, any equalization 
fee; (b) fails to furnish any receipt, or make any return or report; 
or (c) attempts in any manner to evade the payment or defeat the 
collection of such fee shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. i 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, line 20, strike out section 805. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in three minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have paid a great deal of attention to this bill 
with the hope that I would ultimately support it, but I am dis- 
appointed. I can not support it. [Laughter.] I have come to 
the conclusion after hearing everybody on this bill that this 
bill is actually a bill for the relief of the wheat farmers and 
the foreign workers by robbing the Treasury and picking the 
pockets of the consumer, and after hearing the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee I am honestly of 
the opinion that there is more politics in this bill than wheat 
[laughter], and that the emergency exists in the Republican 
Party having no surplus of votes. [Applause and laughter,] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman from New York be given a respectful hearing. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will accept any kind of a hear- 
ing. I think we learned a great deal from Henry Ford. He was 
running for President. When Mr. Coolidge came out in favor 
of his Muscle Shoals proposition Henry Ford put on the four 
wheel brakes. [Laughter.] They had a third party started 
going the other day. Now, F think the White House will relent, 
and sign this bill, and the third party will die a-borning, 

I am not speaking for any section of the country, North or 
South, Bast or West. I am just trying to speak for the people 
of the cities, who do not believe that there is any logic or 
political economy in the idea that when there is a surplus of 
food there should be higher prices. When you gentlemen go 
back to the farms and talk to the farmers about my prohibition 
amendment to this bill, I hope you will also call their attention 
to this economic fact, that under American prohibition the 
American farmer has become poorer, while on the other hand 
the Canadian farmer has become richer, and also the boot- 
legger. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 306. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circumstance 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability thereof to other persons, commodities, and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will offer it. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is in order at any time after the reading 
of the first section. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the motion of the gentleman from- Texas to strike out the en- 
acting clause is not in order. It is not admissible under the 
rule providing for the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the special order under which 
the House is proceeding, and under which this bill is being con- 
sidered, provides that the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. Not that a part of it shall be read 
and the remainder omitted on a motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause or otherwise, but that the entire bill shall be read, 
which necessarily includes the last section of the bill. 

The motion to strike out the enacting clause may be made 
only after the reading of the first section and before the reading 
of the last section. It is not in order after the completion of 
the reading of the bill. It follows, therefore, that if a special 
order requires the reading of the last section, it must perforce 
preclude the motion to strike out the enacting clause, because 
such motion is not in order after the reading of the last section. 

That provision of the rule alone, Mr. Chairman, would be 
conclusive and would bar the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the pending bill. But even without that clause 
the rule is so phrased as to preclude that motion. For it pro- 
vides further that at the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendment thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to recommit. It 
is not discretionary. It is mandatory. The committee is 
left no choice in the matter. The language is emphatic and 
admits of no other interpretation. It means that if it means 
anything, and the rule so provides if it provides any order 
of business at all. 

If any precedent is required, I cite to the Chair a decision 
in Hinds’ Precedents on this identical point, and there are 
others which affirm it. 

It may be urged that such procedure is not expedient; that 
the committee should not be bound to report as provided but 
should have the option of terminating consideration at any 
time it chooses to do so and of reporting any conclusion it 
might elect to reach. I sympathize with that suggestion, and 
fully concur in that view, but the remedy is not to violate 
the law of the House in order to effectuate it. The fault is 
not with the interpretation of the rule. If it was the pur- 
pose of the committee in reporting this rule, and of the House 
in adopting it, to admit the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, then the rule should have so provided, But the 
rule does not so pravide. The language and purport of the 
rule are plain and unequivocal. It provides that the entire bill 
shall be read, that it shall be reported to the House and voted 
on without any intervening motion of any kind except the 
one motion to recommit, and therefore clearly precludes a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause or any other motion 
except the motion to recommit, and the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas is not in order. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Chair will hear the gentle 
man. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the position taken by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] would be sound but 
for one fact. The Committee on Rules has the right to do 
away with any and all rules it may see fit to do away with; 
but whenever it does away with a rule, it must so expressly 
stipulate in the resolution itself. 

If the Committee on Rules had determined on doing away 
with the general rule of the House which permits at any time 
the offering of an amendment to strike out the enacting clause 
as a preferential motion, then the Committee an Rules would 
have so stipulated in the resolution itself, which it passed 
giving a privileged status to this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states it should be so stipu- 
lated in the rule? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 
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Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman if it is not provided in 
the rule that the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered without intervening motion exeept one motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but that in no way applies to an 
amendment to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not that cut out a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, or any other motion except a motion 
to recommit? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. That motion to reeommit is a motion 
in the House and not one that is made in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

A motion to recommit is made in the House after the pre- 
vious question has been ordered and after the third reading 
of the bill. Now, suppose the Rules Committee had provided 
that just as soon as this bill had been read under the five- 
minute rule and had been completed, it should be reporfed to 
the House and acted upon, and it had made no mention of the 
motion to recommit; that would not have cut off the motion 
to recommit, but the committee itself provided in the rule 
that all intervening motions in the House should be cut off 
except the motion to recommit, and no reference is made to 
the preferential amendment to strike out the enacting clause; 
and I submit to the Chair that when the Rules Committee 
leaves out all réference to that provision, the proper rule of 
this House should be that you ean not deprive the membership 
of the right to make a motion to recommit, even though there 
are bad precedents to the contrary, where they leave it out 
of the resolution and make no reference to it. That is the 
reason the committee brought in this rule as it is written, 
because the committee did not intend to prevent an amendment 
to strike out the enacting clause, which restriction it could 
have made if it had seen fit to do so, but it did not so stipulate. 
I do not care to argue the question any further, but I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that an amendment to strike out the enacting 
clause is an inherent right in the committee and always 
prevails. 

Mr. SENNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the rule covering this bill pro- 
vides that the bill shall be read for amendment and after hay- 
ing been read for amendment if shall be reported to the House. 
Now, I contend that a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
is not an amendment. The rules provide, section 804 of the 
Manual, under the head of amendments, four amendments—first, 
an amendment, then an amendment to the amendment, then a 
further amendment by way of substitute, and then an amend- 
ment to the substitute, If the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause were an amendment, it would be an amendment in the 
fifth degree. 

At no place in the rules do you find the motion fo strike ont 
the enacting clause referred to as am amendment. Therefore, 
a motion to strike out the enacting clause is not such an amend- 
ment as is provided for in the rule covering the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, while this bill was brought in 
under a special rule, that part of the rule to the 
motion to recommit was not considered, as that is a standard 
clause which is always carried in every rule, because the Rules 
Committee is prohibited from bringing in a rule doing away 
with that privilege, 

The Chair will probably remember that last year we brought 
in a special rule providing for the consideration of the migra- 
tory hird bill. After we had read a little way in the bill, the 
enacting clause was stricken out of that bill, and the rule under 
which it was considered was practically the same as this one. 
The Chair will also bear in mind that we brought in a special 
rule for the consideration of the tariff measure, and we pro- 
vided in the rule that the bill should be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule, but we never read the entire bill. 

I do not believe it necessarily means that the entire bill must 
be read, but it simply means that the bill shall be considered 
for amendment under the five-minute rule, but not necessarily 
that the whole bill must be read any more than it means that 
the bill must be passed. The special rule simply puts the bill 
in possession of the House to be considered under the general 
rules of the House. Under the general rules it is in order to 
strike out the enacting clause at any time after the first section 
is read, and there is nothing in the special rule that controverts 
that. 

I believe that to strike ont the enactment clause is a simple 
proposition to amend, and is certainly in order at this time, and 
the point of order does not lie against the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
somewhat sorry this point was not presented sooner, so that he 

ight haye had some opportunity to look up the matter. 


It isa very close question. At first blush the Chair was of the 
opinion, and still believes as a matter of right, that a motion 
te strike out the enacting clause must be considered as an 
amendment. But the Chair hesitates very much to overrule 
what seems to be the established precedents in this matter. 
I have some doubt, I may say to you very frankly, as to the 
Soundness of seme of the conclusions which have been made on 
similar questions in the past, but I think the gentleman from 
Missouri has followed what seems to be the line marked ont by 
the decisions. 

In the Manual, on page 387, we find the citation of a case 
which is found in the fourth volume of Hinds’, section 3215. 
which holds: 


And where a speciàl order provided that a bill should be open to 
amendment in Committee of the Whole, a motion to strike out the 
enacting words was held out of order. 


That was afterwards referred to in another ease, found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 4, 1918, in which the 
Chair, in commenting on a similar motion, cited this decision 
with approval. However, the point was not directly raised and 
decided in this instance. 

The Chair has not had an opportunity to look into this mat- 
ter and is not at all sure of his ground, but for the present the 
Chair thinks he is bound by the only precedent he has, and 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the eommittee? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 179, noes 15. 

So the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mir. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the debate on both sides of this measure, 
and notwithstanding the ability displayed on both sides, or, 
perhaps, on account of it, I have been very mueh undecided 
as to how E should vote on this measure. 

I have taken this time, not to convinee anybody else how 
they should vote, but merely to explain my own attitude and 
the reason for the vote which I expeet to cast, 

uring the war the Government came in- direct. contact 
with many divergent interests in this country. It took over 
the railroads and operated them during the war. It drafted 
our soldiers and it entered into relationships with various 
corporations from one end of the country to the other, and 
took over some of them entirely as a war measure. When 
the war ended and we had turned the railreads back to their 
owners, we sald to them: “We have taken you forcibly for 
the use of the Government during the war, and we will legis- 
late so that the roads shall not suffer any loss by reason of 
the war.” > 

We have appropriated—and the country, apparently, has 
had no objection to the appropriations—enormous sums of 
money in order to carry out that pledge to the railroads of 
the country. After the war ended and the relationship between 
the Government and private corporations which were necessary 
agencies of the Government during the war was over and 
that relationship had been sundered we appropriated enormous 
sums of money—seyeral hundred millions, if not a billion 
dollars—in order that the Government might see that the cor- 
porations with which it had contracts during the war should 
not suffer any financial loss by reason of that relation. 

The Government reached its arm into all the homes of the 
Nation and teok from them the strongest to fight the battles 
of the Republic, and we have only recently by an overwhelm- 
ing vote said we desired as far as we eould to adjust the com- 
pensation of the men who bared their breasts to the shot and 
shell in order that they might not be regarded as discriminated 
against compared to others with whom we had the dealings 
of which I have spoken. [Applause.] 

I regard agriculture in its present condition as a war 
casualty, and in my judgment it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to de just as much for agricuiture, if it can do it, as it has 
done for these other interests to which I have referred [ap- 
planse], and for that reason I expect to vote for this bill. 
Applause. 

We have been told that this bill is uneconomic. There are 
about as many different opinions about what is economically 
sound as there are about the plan of salvation, and I doubt if 
very many of us are competent to pass on whether it is eco- 
nomically sound or not. I do not know whether as a sound, 
economic proposition this bill is according te the high stand- 
ards of economics, but I do know that this measure is ho more 
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economically unsound than the condition of the farmers of 
this country; and if it is to be a question of the difference be- 
tween technical economics in Government and economic im- 
provement on the farm, I will take my choice with the farms 
and with the farmers and try to help them. [Applause.] 

I have undertaken to form an opinion as to whether there 
was more good than bad in this bill, and I have reached the 
conclusion that there is more good than bad in the bill and 
that I can afford to support it in the hope that it will offer 
some relief to agriculture. It is the only solution before us 
or that is likely to be before us. I prefer it rather than have 
nothing at all. [Applause.] 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9033) declaring an emergency in respect of certain agri- 
cultural commodities, to promote equality between agricultural 
commodities and other commodities, and for other purposes, and 
had directed him to report the same back with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. I under- 
stand the rule provides that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon is right, the 
rule provides that the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Voict) there were—ayes 142, noes 121. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 13&, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 114, as follows: 


YEAS—180 
Abernethy Dominick Lazaro Sanders, N. Y, 
Ackerman yle Lehlbach Sanders, Tex. 
Aldrich Drewry eberger Sandlin 
Andrew Driver Linthicum Schafer 
Aswell Dyer Longworth Schneider 
Bacon Fairchild wrey Scott 
Bankhead ‘isher Luce Sears, Fla, 
Beck Fitzgerald Lyon Sherwood 
Begg eetwood eDuffie Snell 
Bell Foster McNulty = ee 
Berger Fredericks McReynolds Sproul, In. 
Bixler aà MacGregor talker 
Black, N. X Freeman MacLa fler Steagall 
lack, Tex. Fulmer Magee, N. X. Stedman 
Bland Garner, Tex. apes Stephens 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn Martin Stevenson 
Bloom Garrett, Tex. Merritt Strong, Pa 
Bowling Gasque Mills Sumners, Tex. 
Box Gifford Minahan Taber 
Boyce Goldsborough Montague Temple 
Brand, Ga. Griffin ooney Thatcher 
Briggs Hammer Moore, Va. Tinkham 
Browne, N. J. Harrison Moores, Ind. Treadway 
Browning Hawes urphy Tucker 
Brumm Herse Newton, Mo. maa 
Buchanan Hill, 3 O'Connell, R. I. Underhill 
Buckley Md. O'Connor, La. nderwood 
Bulwinkle Hooker O'Sullivan e 
usby Huddleston Oldfield Vare 
Butler Hudson Oliver, N. Y, Vinson, Ga 
Byrns, Tenn. Hull, Morton D. Paige Voigt 
indblom Jacobstein Parker Wainwright 
Clarke, N. Y. Jeffers Parks, Ark. Wason 
Cleary Johnson, Ky, envey Watres 
Collier Johnson, Tex. Phillips Watson 
Connally, Tex. Jones Pou Weaver 
Corning ent Quin Welsh 
‘risp Kerr Ragon Williams, Mich. 
z r Kiess Kainey Williams, Tex. 
Dallinger Kincheloe Rankin Wilson, La 
rrow Kurtz Ransley Winslow 
Davey Lanhanr Rayburn Wood 
Davis, Tenn, Lankford Rogers, Mass, Woodrum 
al Larsen, Ga: Rouse Wrigùt 
Dempsey Larson, Minn. Sabath Yates 
NAYS—136 
Allen Browne, Wis. Clague Croll 
Almon Burtness Coie, Iowa Crowther 
Arnold Campbell Colton Cummings 
Ayres Canfield ‘ook Dickinson, Iowa 
rbour Cannon Cooper, Ohio Dickinson, Mo. 
Barkley Carter Cooper, Wis, WW 
Brand, Ohio Christopherson Cramton Elliott 


Evans, Iowa Hull, lowa Moore, Ga. Stengle 
Evans, Mont. James Morehead Strong, Kans. 
Fairfield Johnson, S. Dak. Morrow Summers, Wash. 
Faust Johnson, W.Va. Nelson, Wis. Swank 
Frear Kearns Nolan Swing 
French Keller Oliver, Ala. Taylor, Colo, 
Fulbright Telly Perkins Thomas, Ry. 
Fuller Ketcham Purnell Thomas, Okla, 
nk £ Raker Thompson 
Garber oop Ramseyer Tillman 
Gardner, Ind. Kvale Rathbone Timberlake 
Green, Iowa Lampert paa, III. Tincher 
Greene, Mass, Lea, Calif. ichards Vestal 
Greenwood Leatherwood Roach Vincent, Mich, 
Griest Leavitt Robinson, Iowa Ward, N, C. 
Hadley Lozier Romjue atkins 
Hardy McClintic Rube . Wefald 
Hastings McKenzie Schall White, Kans. 
Haugen McKeown Sears, Nebr, Williams, III. 
Hawley McLaughlin, Mich.Shallenberger Williamson 
Hayden McLaughlin, Nebr. Shreve Wilson, Ind. 
Hickey , Major, II. Simmons Wingo 
Hill, Wash. Major, Mo. Sinclair Winter 
Hoch Manlove Sinnott Wolt 
Holaday _ Michener Smith Woodruff 
Howard, Nebr. Miller, Wash, Speaks Wurzbach 
Hudspeth Milligan Sproul, Kans. Young 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3 
Graham, Il. Morris Newton, Minn. 
NOT VOTING—114 
Allgood Eagan 2 5 Reed, N. X 
Anderson Edmonds McFadden Reed, W.Va. 
Anthony Fayrot McLeod Robsion, Si 
Bacharach Fenn MeSwain Rogers, N. H. 
Beedy Fish MeSweeney Rosenbloom 
Beers Frothingham Madden Salmon 
Boies Gallivan Magee, Pa. Sanders, Ind. 
Boylan ran Mansfield Seger 
Britten Gibson Mead Sites 
Burdick Gilbert Michaelson Smithwick 
Rurton Glatfelter Miller, III Snyder 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham, Pa. Moore, III. Sullivan 
Cable Howard. Okla. Moore, Ohlo Sweet 
Carew Hull, William E. Morgan Swoope 
Casey Hull, Tenn. Morin Tague 
Celler umphre’ Mudd Taylor, Tenn, 
Clancy Johnson, Wash, Nelson, Me. Taylor, W. Va. 
Clark, Fla. Jost O’Brien son 
Cole, Ohio Kahn O'Connell, N. Y. Upshaw 
Collins Kendall O'Connor, N. Y. Vinson, K 
Connery Kindred ark, Ga. ard, 3 
Connolly, Pa. Knutson Patterson Feller 
len unz Peery Wertz 
Curry LaGuardia Perlman White, Me. 
Davis, Minn. Langley Porter Wilson, Miss. 
Denison , Ga, rall yant 
Dickstein y yle man 
Doughton Lindsay eece 
Drane Little Reed, Ark. 


So the motion to adjourn was agreed to, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


against). 
(for) with Mr. Little (against). 

„ Howard of Oklahoma (against). 
ew Hampshire (for) with Mr. Beers (against). 
. Newton of Minnesota (for) with Mr. Boies 8 
Gallfran (for) with Mr. y (against). 

Frothingham (for) with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky (against). 
( Soo 8 of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Johnson of Washington 
against). 

Fir. Jost (for) with Mr. Moore of IIlinois (against). 

Mr. Swoope (for) with Mr. Wertz 8 

Mr. Tague Ker) with Mr. Glatfelter (against). 

Mr. Sweet (for) with Mr. McSweeney (against). 

Mr. Mudd (for) with Mr. Davis of Minnesota (against). 5 

Mr. Mansfield (for) with Mr. Taylor of West Virginia (against). 


General pairs: 


Burton with Mr. Kindred. 

Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. ` 

Cable with Mr. Park of Georgia. m 
Morin with Mr. Carew. 

. Curry with Mr. Drane, ` 

. Fish with Mr. Lindsay, 

„Morgan with Mr. Collins. 

Fenn with Mr. Connery. 

„Seger with Mr. Gilbert. 
Gibson with Mr. McSwain. 

. Magee of Pennsylvania, with Mr. Casey. 

Madden with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 

. Perlman with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 

White of Maine, with Mr. Allgood. 


- Tilson with Mr. Logan. 
— of New York, 


Anthony with Mr. 0 
. McFadden with Mr. Clancy. 
Reed of New York, with Mr. Humphreys. 

Kendall with Mr, Smithwick. 

. Denison with Mr. Weller. 

. Cole of Ohio, with Mr. Boylan. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Taylor of Tennessee, with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
. Bacharach with Mr. Mead. 

. Burdick with Mr. Celler. 

. McLeod with Mr. O'Brien. 

„Miller of Iiinois, with Mr. Perry. 

Porter with Mr. Cullen 

. Sanders of Indiana, with Mr. Eagan, 

Moore of Ohio, with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Reece with Mr. Favrot. 
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Mr. Snyder with Mr. Doughton 

Mr. Ward of New York, with Mr. Geran. 
Mr. Beedy with Mr. Huli of Tennessee. 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia, with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Nelson of Maine, with Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr, Britten with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Sites. 


. Anderson with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. Salmon. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I voted aye. I am paired with 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson]. I wish to with- 
draw my vote and answer present. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I voted aye. I 
am paired with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Bors], who was 
called home on account of important business. I desire to 
withdraw my vote of aye and answer present. If Mr. Bows 
were here, he would have voted no. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the other day in discussing 
the McNary-Haugen bill I called attention to the fact that 
no disaster can overtake one industry er one large group of 
our people that does not reflect itself upon our people every- 
where. Our colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. Luce, said as 
he discussed the pending measure that the people of his part 
of the country were not altogether prosperous. He pointed 
out that the spindles of mills in his home city -were running 
four days a week instead of six. 

The friends of the McNary-Haugen bill have constantly 


urged that the measure is of greatest importance because in bene- 


fiting agriculture it will bring benefits to industries and to peo- 
ple everywhere. With this thought in mind, I wired to one of 
the representatives of the farmers of the Northwest who was 
in Washington and participated in the plan that brought about 
concerted effort in behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill a few 
months ago, Mr. Gainford P. Mix, of Moscow, Idaho, asking 
him to give me definite figures on a situation with which I 
was generally familiar touching volume of business to-day in 
our agricultural communities in the West in comparison with 
yolume of business a few years ago. I have a reply from Mr. 
Mix, under date of May 24, advising me that one of the 
largest merchandise stores in my home county in 1920 did a 
gross business of $387,000 and that its business had been 
reduced last year to $270,000. 

The business of another in 1920 was $283,000, while in 1923 
it had shrunk to $171,000. An implement house that in 1920 
sold $60,000 worth of implements had reduced its sales to $27,000 
last year. Another one that in 1920 had sales of $57,000 saw 
a shrinkage in business to 828,000. The business of another 
implement establishment shrank from $38,000 in 1920 to $20,000 
in 1923. 

These are figures from a few of the business houses in Latah 
County, Idaho. Mr. Mix wires me that, generally speaking, in 
northern Idaho general merchandising and the implement busi- 
ness show a decrease of practically 50 per cent from 1920 to 
1923. These are figures that tell of the hardship that is being 
brought to our people and that is being reflected upon business 
everywhere in our country and contributing to the slowing down 
of the spindles in the mills of Massachusetts. 

Again may I urge the importance of relief for the farmer, 
not only from the standpoint of agriculture but from the stand- 
point of people everywhere, and the welfare of our Nation. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration (H. R. 
9033) provides for the creation of another bureau, with all of 
the expense incident thereto. Perhaps an entire new build- 
ing must be placed at its disposal, with clerks and janitors, 
and heat, light, and water. It is supposed to exist for a period 


of five years, but we all know that a bureau once created is | 


not likely ever to be abolished. It is much easier to keep such 
organizations in existence than to prevent them being created. 
This bill, if enacted into Jaw, will add another barnacle to 
our ship of state to slow down its progress and in the end 
aid in her destruction. 
EMERGENCY 

It declares that an emergency exists, This declaration is 
as fictitious as is the proposal to maintain a price out of pro- 
portion to that warranted by supply and demand. What sort 
of emergency is there existing? There is po war; we are at 
peace; we have no famine, no particular distress; nothing 
other than that one class of people engaged in a particular 
operation haye produced more than our market will absorb. 
They have food to eat, clothes to wear. There is a shortage 
of labor; hence it is commanding the largest return anywhere 
on the face of the globe or during any period in the history of 


the world. There is an overproduction of bread and meat 
for home consumption, and the foreigner either has no need 
or is unable to buy. ‘The logical policy, therefore, is to stop 
raising that which is overproduced and apply the efforts in a 
remunerative field. 

If this be an emergency we can find thousands of them in all 
kinds of oceupations and industrial effort. Of course there are 
exceptions, always have been and always will be. Go into the 
urban centers and we will find the per cent of real distress 
greater, yet there is work for all. We can not expect affinence 
for all. We may under the strong arm of the law take from 
one and give to another. It would only shift the affluence, and 
that is the purpose of this bill—to take from four-fifths of the 
people and give to the one-fifth. 


A CORPORATION IS TO BH CREATED 


The bill provides that there shall be created a corporation of 
$200,000,000 capital, all of which shall be subscribed by the 
United States. out of moneys taken from the pockets of the tax- 
payers of every State in the Union. The corporation is further- 
more authorized to issue certificates of eredit in an amount not 
exceeding five times its capital, that is to say, that the credit 
and money of all of the people of the United States is to be 
used in the interest of a privileged class, 


-PRICE FIXING 5 


The commission is authorized to fix a price on wheat, flour, 
rice, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, or any food product of cattle, 
sheep, or swine. Howeyer, the prime purpose of this bill is in 
the interest of the producers of wheat. Other farm products 
are evidently included to get away from the idea of a wheat 
subsidy and as a bait for votes. The method of fixing this 
“ratio” price is, as I understand it, to apply the price at which 
wheat, or other commodities embraced within the provisions of 
this bill, sold during the years 1905 to 1914 inclusive, and mul- 
tiply by the average price at which all other commodities sold 
during 1923, and divide by 100, Since this legislation is pro- 
posed primarily in the interest of the wheat grower, we will 
illustrate the manner in which the ratio price is established by 
taking the average price of wheat in 1905 to 1914 inclusive, 
which we find to be approximately 98 cents, while all other 
commodities sold in 1923 at 62 per cent higher than during the 
pre-war period, or 1.62. Multiplying 98 by 162, and dividing 
by 100, we will evolve the ratio price at which the corporation 
shail determine the market to be. This will give us $1.59 cents 
per bushel, whereas, the approximate world market price is $1. 
It is proposed that the Government guarantee this fixed price 
and absorb such surplus amounts as can not be sold for home 
consumption, This surplus is to be sold on the world market in 
competition with the surplus from Argentina, Australasia, and 
other countries at a price which will probably be fixed in 
London. 

EQUALIZATION FUNDS 


In order that the producers of a basic commodity may pay 
ratably their share of the expenses of the corporation, and the 
losses that will accrue by reason of the sale of a surplus com- 
modity, say wheat, in foreign markets, the corporation is au- 
thorized to establish the amount to be collected in respect 
to each sale, and the purchaser required to collect such equal- 
ization fee from the producer, issue to such producer a receipt 
therefor, such receipts to be provided by the corporation, and 
the seller is required to accept the same as a part of the ratio 
price fixed by the corporation. As this amount is to be calcu- 
lated to cover the expense of operation, it would seem to pro- 
tect the Government, proyided the plan works out as its pro- 
ponents anticipate. 

Should it develop, however, that by reason of the inflated 
price of wheat the. bread eaters of the country should consume 
less, and the producers should grow more, the actual figure 
that the farmer would receive will more nearly approximate 
the world market. To illustrate: If the annual consumption 
of wheat in America should be reduced to 500,000,000 bushels, 
which at $1.59 would be worth $795,000,000, and the stimulated 
production should increase to 1,000,000,000 bushels, 500,000,000 
of which would have to be sold on the world market at $1, 
the total equalization fees for the loss in the sale would amount 
to $295,000,000, so that this deduction would bring the producer 
back to identically the world market price, and the farmers 
would not be benefited to the extent of ope penny. At the 
same time there would have to be an additional deduction made 
from the price of the farmer’s wheat with which to pay the 
operating cost of the cerperation, and in that event the farmer 
would. lose, while the American consumer would be required 
to pay 50 per cent more for the bread that he eats and the 
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benefit would accrue only to the foreign purchaser. This is 
certainly not an unreasonable assumption. Indeed, it is my 
opinion that the production of wheat, under the hope held out 
by this bill, would easily go beyond the billion bushel mark, 
until the farmer by actual experience realized the fallacy of 
the whole proposition, and again he would be forced to curtail 
his production or come back to the Government and ask for a 
direct subsidy to relieve the situation. 

It seems to me that if we are justified in subsidizing agricul- 
ture it would be far better to go into those communities in 
which the distress is most keenly felt, pay a gratuity to the 
producer, and avoid the complicated and dangerous experiment 
of the Government going into the business of selling wheat. In 
1893 the Sherman antitrust law was enacted, which, as inter- 
preted by the courts, provides that no two or more persons shall 
combine to fix the price that a consumer must pay or to boycott 
the product of any individual or class of individuals. This is a 
general law and applies to all persons alike. There have been 
several attempts to exempt certain classes from the provisions 
of this law while having it applied to other persons. In 1912 
Congress passed the sundry civil bill in which it was proyided 
that no funds thus appropriated should be used for prosecuting 
agriculture or labor organizations that might combine in re- 
straint of trade. President Taft vetoed this bill on the ground 
of its being class legislation and, as I now recall, unconstitu- 
tional. It was reenacted in 1913. This not being deemed suffi- 
cient by agriculture and labor, the Clayton bill, passed shortly 
thereafter, undertook to exempt these classes from the provi- 
sions of the Sherman antitrust law. I have not examined a 
decision of the Supreme Court that affects this provision of the 
Clayton law, but my impression is that that decision gave the 
exemptions a severe jar; and now we are asked to make the 
Government do an illegal act in the interest of agriculture and 
thus create a privileged class. The Haugen bill is a cleverly 
devised scheme to camouflage the real aim and purpose of cer- 
tain interests for a direct subsidy from the Government. 

Some of the proponents of this measure base their contentions 
for the bill in part upon the claim that the Government has sub- 
sidized manufactures, transportation, and labor. Were this 
true in its entirety, we would still not be justified in enacting 
this legislation, for two wrongs never made a right. Besides, 
this legislation, if enacted, would be a departure from any that 
has gone before. 

It is true that manufacturing has been aided and large 
aggregations of capital have been built by taxing Imports in 
kind, but such legislation has had the merit of justification as 
a means for raising the necessary revenue to defray the cost 
of government. The tariff is not a direct ald, but an incident 
growing out of a necessity. Prohibitive duties are wrong in 
principle and are an evil that the Democratic Party would cor- 
rect and will correct when it is returned to power. I believe, 
and so has the Democratic Party expressed in every platform 
that it has ever written, in a tariff for revenue, because it is 
the least offensive tax that can be imposed, and I am perfectly 
willing that there should be a corresponding tax placed upon 
imports of farm production. While holding this view as to 
imports generally, I have the feeling that the time has come 
when fron and steel products should no longer be protected by 
duties upon imports of competitive production. Such a re- 
moval of duties upon imports of iron products would enable 
the farmer to purchase his implements at reduced figures, and 
more effectually meet the demand of those who believe that 
swollen fortunes are a menace to society than will high sur- 
taxes on incomes which can be and undoubtedly are passed on 
to the consumer. 

But fictitious values are to be established by the strong arm 
of the law, and after a proclamation which the President is 
practically ordered to make it shall be unlawful for any person 
to import into the United States a competitive commodity and 
to further fasten this indirect tax upon the American consumer, 
the President is authorized to fix import duties in such 
amounts as to prevent competition, There has been a great 
deal of bad legislation enacted by the Congress under pressure 
and threats, but I regard this legislation as the most vicious 
and dangerous of any that has yet been attempted. 

The bill provides that the President shall by proclamation 
terminate the emergency declared when, and only when, the 
corporation determines that such conditions have ceased to 
exist, or are no longer controlling. This, of course, means the 
limit of time, for no Government official has ever been known, or 
probably never will be known, to declare that his days of use- 
fulness are at an end. The five year limit provided only means 
that if sufficient strength can be found for the enactment of 
this law, it, like the rent act and the War Finance Corporation 
and other emergency war corporations, will be extended by 


Congress indefinitely. Few of the war emergency corporations 
have been allowed to die though nearly six years have elapsed 
since the war, and no possible reason can be advanced for 
their continuance, save and except to give employment to 
certain persons at large salaries. The Government is still in 
the real estate business, the hotel business, the ferry business, 
the transportation business, and each Congress is adding by law 
additional bureaus under the insidious urge of minority or- 
ganizations seeking special privilege, The effect of ths Govern- 
ment ownership of business is to drive out competitive private 
capital, No individual will or can operate unless at a profit ; 
therefore he will not enter a field occupied by the Government, 
which avowedly operates not to derive profit, but to supply at 
cost its product or service. The door of opportunity is by 
degrees being closed in the face of future generations. It 
approaches the same ideal as that upon which Russian Bolshe- 
vikism embarked only by a different route. The difference 
being primarily that the Russians adopted the brutal expedient 
of murder and confiscation while we apply slow poison to 
private ownership and endeavor. I have it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the communists of this country, cooperating 
with the proletariat of Russia, inject themselves into all kinds 
of organizations, even the church, and then bore from within. 
Unable to overthrow our Government and apply the more 
drastic method, slow poison is being applied. Social organi- 
zations of every nature are encouraged and perfected and the 
seeds of communism are adroitly sown in these fertile fields, 
I must say, however, that the American route possesses some 
advantage over the Russian in that it does not in its incip!- 
ency take human life, and the confiscation is by degrees, 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The constitutionality of this legislation may well be ques- 
tioned, but to mention this inhibition is merely to flaunt a 
red flag in the faces of some of the proponents of such legis- 
lation. Not being a lawyer, any discussion of this phase of 
the subject would perhaps be academic, and since I know it 
to be useless I shall not attempt it other than to say that 
under the provisions of this bill every meat and bread eater 
in the United States is to be held up by his own Government, 
to which he has a constitutional right to look for fair and 
just treatment, in order to pay a subsidy to a small class 
because of overproduction. The Agricultural Export Corpora- 
tion, while empowered to declare an emergency in the inter- 
est of any agricultural product, will function particularly with 
respect to wheat, and it will scarcely be denied that the 
demand for this legislation has arisen primarily among the 
wheat growers of the Northwest. It is true, perhaps, that 
as a result of propaganda the wheat growers in other sections 
of the country have in some measure indorsed this proposi- 
tion; but the demands through many years past, coming from 
the Northwest, for special legislation, has been so marked 
that we may with propriety feel that this movement had its 
origin in that particular section and is intended for its special 
benefit. As a warrant for this belief we point to the continual 
demand from this section for farm aid to the Rural Cred- 
its Corporation, the $25,000,000 revolving fund, the grain 
futures bill—declared .by the courts to be unconstitutional— 
a loan of $2,000,000 for the purchase of seeds in 1919 be- 
eause of a drought. Again in 1921, for the loan of $1,000,000, 
claiming another drought, and the consequent inability of 
the farmers to purchase seeds with which to replant, and 
I recall the statement made upon this floor at that time, that 
the average yield of wheat of those States was greater than 
the average yield of other States in the Union. I may say 
that these loans have only been repaid in part, and probably 
will not be repaid in full. It is not my purpose to reflect 
upon the good intentions of any person or group of persons, 
State or group of States. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and naturally when suffering one looks for relief from 
whatever source it may be had, and I would not refer to the 
matter at all were it not that this legislation would require 
the people of my State to be indirectly taxed for the funda- 
mental necessities of life that a subsidy may be given to the 
people of a section whose principal moneyed crop suffers tem- 
porarily from overproduction. The ease with which the Fed- 
eral Treasury can be raided has prompted many classes ex- 
emplified by minority organizations to demand their share of 
the plunder, for. the accomplishment of which Congressmen 
have been freely and unhesitatingly threatened, 

Permit me to say that the greater part of my savings through 
40 years of self-denial and toil have been invested in agricul- 
tural lands that are well adapted to the growth of wheat and 
stock, but those lands are now idle, the ditches are filling, the 
fences are decaying, and the houses in need of repair because 
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the cost of production exceeds the return from the product. 
Nor have I safe deposit boxes bulging with tax-exempt, interest- 
bearing securities to sustain these losses. Should this law be 
enacted, perhaps I could for a while raise wheat and pay the 
carrying charges of my investment; therefore, my personal 
interest might suggest support of this legislation. 

This statement is of no interest to my colleagues, and I have 
made it only that they may carry the thought that personal 
interest does not enter into the equation of my opposition to 
this kind of legislation. On Tuesday, May 13, the gentleman 
from the tenth district of Wisconsin, with his usual energy, 
antagonized the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal at the sum 
of $11,500,000. He claimed that the few lives lost on the coast 
of Cape Cod which might otherwise be saved by the use of the 
canal in question did not amount to the number of lives lost 
in the city of Washington in one year through and by automo- 
bile accidents. He did not seem to consider this to be of 
moment, nor the loss of property incident to the dangers of this 
navigation, or of time and delays to the movement of our large 
coastwise trade. Whatever may be the value of this property, 
its owners have persistently refused to accept less than $11,500,- 
000. The only other legal method, therefore, by which the prop- 
erty can be acquired is to condemn the same. Such proceedings 
have been instituted and a jury of citizens determined the 
value to be $16,000,000, and so the question of its value capi- 
talized on its present earning capacity does not enter into the 
equation. This canal will be a connecting link in the intra- 
coastal waterway from Boston to Florida, a project that has 
been entered upon by our Government. A large portion of the 
waterway has already been completed at the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. Congress has a constitutional grant 
of power to control navigable waters and interstate commerce ; 
the expenditures for this purpose therefore are entirely consti- 
tutional, and since the people along the Atlantic seaboard are, 
of one accord, desirous of developing this waterway, it would 
seem that they are entitled to have it. 4 

When the gentleman from Wisconsin was asked if he favored 
the enactment into law of the McNary-Haugen bill—the con- 
stitutionality of which I question—with unusual vehemence 
he asserted that he did. We can readily understand the gentle- 
man’s attitude in advocating this measure, since it will add 
hundreds of millions of dollars of wealth to that section of 
the country from which he comes, and relieve frozen credits 
by taking $200,000,000 from the taxpayers of the Nation as 
a whole, to be used in functioning an operation that will be- 
yond question place an additional burden upon the bread and 
meat eaters of this country of not less than $1,000,000,000 
annually, or three billions, as stated by another Representative 
from Wisconsin. It was suggested that while the Cape Cod 
Canal purchase would require $11,500,000, that the McNary- 
Haugen bill carried $200,000,000, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin replied that “ It will not carry. anything like that amount,” 
an error to which I respectfully call his attention. The gen- 
tleman reminded us further that “The people where I live 
dre just as well to do as the people of Virginia, and just 
as able to take care of themselves.” If this statement be 
true—and it is—it would seem inconsistent that the gentleman 
should demand the legislation in question at the expense in 
part of the people of my State, which, I readily confess, does 
not possess the wealth of the State of Wisconsin, and even of 
other States that are clamoring for this legislation. The popu- 
lation of the State of Wisconsin is 2,632,067. Its assessed valu- 
ation, subject to general property taxes as submitted by a bul- 
letin released by the Bureau of the Census for the year 1922, 
was $4,166,885,816. 

The population of Virginia is 2,309,187. Its assessed taxable 
valuation was $1,690,539,515. The State revenue and its sub- 
divisions for Wisconsin were $127,889,640, while those of Vir- 
ginia were $46,799,483, but when we come to the revenue paid 
to the Federal Government we find that Wisconsin paid for the 
year 1928, $37,466,386.57, while poor old Virginia paid 
$40,205,124.46. I submit that it is not quite fair, therefore, that 
the bread eaters of Virginia, who do not want this legislation, 
should be taxed in order to aid his bankers in liquefying the 
frozen loans of $455,000,000 on farm mortgages in the State of 
Wisconsin, which can hardly be termed a wheat-growing State, 
its production in 1923 being 1,950,000 bushels. With no inten- 
tion, as heretofore stated, of reflecting improperly upon the 
people of any State, it will probably be interesting to carry 
these figures somewhat further. I shall select for the purpose 
of expressing my thought seven States in the Northwest which 
are particularly clamoring for this legislation and which will 
be more particularly benefited by the proposed legislation than 
the people of any other group of States, due perhaps to financial 
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embarrassment as a result of exaggerated financing, viz, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota. : 

The aggregate debt of these States and their subdivisions in 
1922 was $737,579,494. The farm-mortgage debt as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census, 1920, was $2,778,320,000. The 
State revenues from all sources aggregated $431,308,140. 

The average number of licensed automobiles is one to every 
4.9 persons. These are staggering figures and indicate very 
plainly that the entire pecuniary distress of the people of these 
States is due not so much to the low price of wheat as to the 
extravagance of their people in the taxes laid, money borrowed 
by the States and subdivisions, farm mortgages, and in the 
luxury of automobiles. I do not object to every person in each 
of the States enjoying the luxury of an automobile, provided 
you do not take from my State, the people of which can afford 
only one automobile for each 103 persons, to sustain this 
luxury. Whenever and wherever we spend more money than 
we have, financial distress is inevitable. We find that the 
wheat grown in these seven Northwestern States for the year 1923 
amounts to 234,692,000 bushels out of 785,741,000 bushels grown 
in the United States, and in 1922, 347,185,000 bushels out of 
867,000,000 bushels, or one-third of our entire production. Tak- 
ing the average of these two years, 281,000.000 bushels, and 
multiplying the same by 59, the increased price that is to be 
placed upon wheat, we find that the American people would 
be giving an annual gratuity of $165,790,000 to these people in 
order that they may assist in an overproduction that we do not 
need. 

These figures are very suggestive and apparently do not war- 
rant us in taxing the people of the more frugal States to reha- 
bilitate the unwise extravagance of others, and I find in no 
part of the Union such heavy expenditures and obligations per 
capita for public and private purposes as we find in these seven 
States and perhaps a few others bordering the Rocky Mountains. 

There may be other grounds, however, for the intense agita- 
tion for this legislation. Judging from the letters which I 
have received from the western country.I should say that the 
bankers are more interested even than the farmers. They have 
evidently departed from the ways of conservatism and reason- 
able banking methods as laid down by the experience of ages. 


The money of their stockholders has heen loaned upon insuffi- 


cient security. These obligations, owing to heavy taxes, auto- 
mobiles, and other causes, have become frozen, and now the 
bankers are confronted with failure or help from some source 
to overcome the results of mismanagement, and so they are 
looking to the Government for relief. Let us compare the 
resources and obligations of seven of the Southern States to 
those just enumerated, namely, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
population of these seven Southern States is 14,555,131, as 
against 8,350,410 of the States previously mentioned. The 
aggregate State debt is $636,077,938, as compared to $737,- 
579.494. The farm mortgage debt is $406,560,000, against 
$2,778,320,000. The State revenues are $272,201,041, as against 
$431,308,140. The assessed values are $8,470,052,194, as against 
$11,559,677,868. The number of automobiles in these States is 
1 to every 10.6 persons, compared to 4.9; less than one-half 
of that in the Northwestern States. 

While the assessed values of these seven Southern States is 
slightly over two-thirds as much as those of the seven North- 
western States, we find that the tax collected by the Federal 
Government is $231,404,202.13, or 8.8 per cent of the entire reve- 
nue paid to the Federal Government, while the revenue collected 
from the seven Northwestern States for the corresponding pe- 
riod was $67,911,191.93, or 2.4 per cent of the entire revenue col- 
lected. The revenue collected from the 17 States east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, including West Virginia, situated princi- 
pally in the mountains, is 58 per cent of the total revenue of 
the Government, and the population amounts to 43,214,754. 

It would seem, therefore, that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is not overmodest in opposing an investment of $11,500,000 for 
the intracoastal waterways from Boston to Florida, of which 
the States directly interested will pay 58 per cent of the cost. 
Of the $200,000,000 that is to be taken from the Treasury as an 
operating capital to fix the price of wheat and other basic 
products, $116,000,000 will be taken from the taxpayers of the 
Atlantic seaboard, while only $5,000,000 will come from the 
seven States that are to be most benefited by the legislation. 
I am perfectly willing that the people of the Northwest shall 
enjoy every benefit and every advantage and every privilege 
that is given to the people of every other State or section of the 
Union. I am entirely willing to go even beyond this and support 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for the devel- 
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opment of our inland waterways; in order to reduce the cost of 
transportation: for that which they produce and upon the sup- 
plies which they must purchase in return, but I am unwilling 
to tax the people whom I represent and who do not need this 
legislation or want it in order to pay a subsidy to the people of 
any other State or group of States and place an additional indi- 
rect tax of 8600, 000,000 per annum upon the bread eaters of 
America; and if we add to this the meat consumed with the 
ratio price to be added by the corporation we will easily place a 
burden of $1,000,000,000 upon the bread and meat which must be 
consumed by the American public: 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in this debate we 
have heard our friends from cities where the grain exchanges 
and packers: are located, tell us how this bill will hurt the 
farmers by raising the price of farm products on the people who 

live in cities, and advise us that farmers will grow rich if they 
will only diversify their crops. 
. I wish to present a statement prepared by P. T. Strom, of 
Republic City, Kans., who lives in a rich agricultural county of 
my district, where the farmers diversify their crops and produce 
‘cattle, hogs, poultry, cream, and eggs, which will show our city 
and New England friends what is the matter with the farmer 
and why of all the classes of this Nation he is unable to prosper 
as he deserves to prosper, and why the purchasing value of the 
farmer's dollar is worth only about 60 cents, as compared with 
the value of that of all other industries. 
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Threshing wheat, per bushel, 1914, 5 cents; 1924, 8 cents. 

Labor by day, week, or month, up about 60 per cent. 

Freight rates on corn from Republic to Kansas City, 1914, 
11 cents per 100; 1924, 16 cents per 100. 

Wheat, 1914, 12 cents per 100; 1924, 17 cents per. 100. 

From the above you will see that the cost to the Kansas 
farmer of raising a crop has about doubled in the last 10 years, 
while the income from the sale of the crop remains the same 
and in some cases lower than in 1914. 

Below are the local market prices on wheat, corn, hay, beef, 
cattle, and hogs, April, 1924, compared with 10 years ago. The 
1914 prices are a part of my own record and the rest were 
taken from the State agricultural report for that year, 

Wheat, per bushel, 1914, 98 cents; 1924, 95 cents. 

Corn, per bushel, 1914; 60 cents; 1924, 60 cents. 

Hay, per ton, 1914, $10; 1924, $6. 

Cattle, per 100 pounds, 1914; $6.30; 1924. $6. 

Hogs, per 100-pounds, 1914, $7.60; 1924, $6.50. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I shall avail’ myself of 
the few minutes at my disposal to make some observations with 
reference to the present agricultural situation. I suspect those 
of us who were reared on the farm and who have remained in 
close contact with those who till the soil have a more vivid 
understanding of their state of mind at this time than those 
of our colleagues who have spent their time and activities in 
the congested centers of our Nation. 

The fact that 40 per cent of the population of this great 
country are engaged in agricultural pursuits—making it the 
greatest business of all—and that this mammoth industry is 
now on the yerge of financial rnin and disaster surely is a 
proposition of such proportions as to challenge the most earnest 
consideration, not only of those in official responsibility but 
others as well, and, this irrespective of sectional or local in- 
terest. It is not a local or sectional matter, but a national 
question of supreme importance and should be dealt with and 
considered as such. The impression seems to be prevalent 
here that this disturbing situation exists only in the West and 
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Northwest, in the great wheat-growing regions of this land, 
and that the situation is occasioned largely by reason of. the 
fact that the farmers of those sections do not practice dlversi- 
fied farming. That this is an erroneous conclusion, both as: 
to the area affeeted and the cause, is quite evident to me 
The President, in his message addressed to the Senate under 
date of January 23, evidently labored under a misapprehen- 
sion both as to the extent of the affected area and the reason 
therefor, It is quite apparent from the tenor of his message: 
that he referred only to the farmers of the Northwest, and 
suggested diversified’ farming as the relief. I quote from his 
message of that: date: 


Great numbers of individual farmers are so Involved in debt both 
on mortgages and to merchants and banks that they are unable to 
preserve the equity of their properties. They are unable to under- 
take the diversification of farming that is fundamentally necessary 
for sound agricultural reconstruction of the area: They are unable 
to meet their obligations: and thereby bas been involved the entire 
mercantile and banking fabrie of these regions. Not only have there 
been large numbers of foreclosures on actual farms, but there are 
great numbers of farmers who are continuing in possession on sufer- 
ance from their creditors. 


In the district which I have the honor to represent—one of 
the great districts of the State of Dlinois—which includes 
within its boundaries the capital of that Commonwealth, with, 
all its historic traditions, the climate is suitable and the soil 
adapted to the raising of all kinds of grain and stock, and these 
products are raised in abundance, and if the farmers of the 
great Northwest are in any worse circumstances financially or 
any more discouraged at the present time than those of my 
district, then, I say, God pity the farmers of that section. 
Diversified farming, where practical, is of benefit to the farmer 
in so far as it enables him to overcome the uncertainties of 
climatic and weather conditions, as well as attacks from insects 
and the many other contingencies with which he has to deal 
that limit or prevent him from producing certain crops during 
one season when he may be able to successfully produce others, 

But the President's message, as well as the many able 
speeches which have been made upon this floor, leaves no ground 
to doubt that this is the most important proposition before the 
American Government to-day. The revenue question and. the 
many other important matters with which this Congress has 
dealt, fade into insignificance when compared with this problem 
which we are now considering, and this is true for the reason 
that the very foundation of all prosperity and good times for all 
of our people rests: primarily upon agriculture. 

The first question that presents itself to my mind is, What 
has brought about this situation? Is it the fault of the farmer? 
This query. needs no answer. A beneficent Creator sends the 
rain and sunshine as in times gone by. The farmer, his wife, 
and family toil from early morning until late at night, more 
effectively than formerly because of improved machinery and 
the modern methods employed. He harvests his crops and. at- 
tends his stock and at the proper time places them upon the 
market to be converted into food and clothing only to discover 
to his chagrin, discouragement, and financial embarrassment 
that the proceeds from his efforts are not sufficient to provide 
for him and his family, the bare necessities of life, to say noth- 
ing of the comforts and conveniences to which he is entitled, 
interest on his investment, or profits from his business. No 
other business in this land could long survive under such con- 
ditions, and neither can the agricultural business. We are told 
this condition, might be expected to follow in the aftermath 
of the great World War and this may be true. At any rate 
there is no doubt in my mind that the condition may be at- 
tributed: largely to the demoralized condition of the markets 
of. the world. 

Another condition which enters into the situation is the fact. 
that the farmers are compelled to compete on all hands with 
organized industry, while they are not sufficiently organized 
to successfully compete with such efforts. The price of every- 
think they buy is fixed, while they have practically nothing to 
say with reference to the price they receive for their products. 
With the considerable amount of attention I have paid to this 
situation, I am unable to conceive how the farmers will ever 
be able to hold their own, competing with organized effort. on 
every hand, until they become organized in the same manner 
and to the same extent as those with whom they compete. 
Owing to the diversified nature of their business this is a dif- 
ficult objective for them to achieve, but whether or not they 
are able to solve this proposition in the future, the fact re- 
mains that they are not sufficiently organized. at this time, 
and as a result the situation with which they are confronted 
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does not merely concern them as a class, but must be of con- 
cern to the Nation as a whole. 

Realizing the situation, as we do, how are we going to solve 
it? Many bills have been introduced during this session of 
Congress seeking to provide relief and, of course, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. That committee, 
with its learned and distinguished members, after many weeks 
of hearings and consideration, have reported to this House 
with a favorable recommendation the measure now under 
consideration, known as the MeNary-Haugen bill. It is not 
my purpose to go into any detailed discussion of this measure. 
For several days we have listened to the most able men of 
this House discuss its merits and demerits, and no one will 
question the statement that every conceivable objection has 
been made against it, some of which possess much merit, 
many of which are frivolous in their nature, It must be kept 
in mind that it is offered as an emergency measure to meet 
a drastic situation, and with that proposition in mind many 
of the objections made will not hold, which if made to a 
measure not designed for an emergency would be entirely 
tenable and worthy of serious consideration. Surely, no one 
will deny that the producer of agricultural products is en- 
titled to receive the ratio price described in this bill or, in 
other words, to receive for his products a sufficient price as 
will enable him to purchase those things which he must haye 
on the same basis that he did during the period from 1905 to 
1914. That is a proposition, to my mind, so fundamental as 
to need no argument. It is a matter of plain justice, to which 
the farmer is entitled, and which he must have if he is to 
survive. 

But we are told that this will increase the cost of living 
to all others of our population. This no doubt is true, to some 
extent, at least, but eyen conceding that it will, this does not 
alter the justice of it, and surely the consumers of agricultural 
products are willing to be charged on this basis. That they 
are willing to do this I am convinced by the large number of 
letters and telegrams I have received from my constituents who 
live in villages and cities and who are aware of the fact that 
the prosperity of us all depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

And in this connection I desire to call particular attention to 
the attitude of organized labor with reference to this bill I 
have in my possession a copy of a resolution passed by the 
joint labor legislative board of Illinois, representing seven 
different labor organizations, including the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the Railroad Brotherhood, indorsing this 
measure; and I quote this very pertinent paragraph from that 
resolution: 


Inasmuch as the Government has seen fit in the past to protect and 
assist various business and financial institutions, it appears only fair 
that Congress would heed the plea of the farmers in giving them some 
measure of relief at this time. 


The resolution then goes on and definitely indorses the meas- 
ure now under consideration. I think I might say that this is 
the most unselfish act on the part of any organization I have 
had called to my attention during this session of Congress. It 
demonstrates that organized labor in this country concedes to 
the farmer what it has claimed for itself—that is, a price for 
his commodities that will make him a happy and contented 
citizen—and other elements of our population might well em- 
brace this theory. 

Another criticism which has been urged perhaps more 
forcibly than any other is that if this measure becomes a law 
it will greatly increase the production of farm products, but 
this does not strike me as being a very forcible criticism for 
several reasons. In the first place, if this law were in operation 
it would not place the farmer in even as good a position as he 
was during the period of 1905 to 1914, for the reason that, 
although it is said the purpose of the measure is to give the 
farmer’s produce the same exchange value it had during the 
10-year period above referred to, that is hardly correct, for 
there would have to be deducted from the price received for 
his products the operating expenses of the export corporation 
provided for in the act; yet if it were precisely true that the 
farmer would be placed in as good position as during the 
10-year period, I do not believe that his prosperity during those 
days was such as to make the farming business more alluring 
now than it was then; and if this be true the question of 
overproduction now would be of no more concern than it was 
during that period. Another thing which will lessen the incen- 
tive for overproduction, if not entirely eliminate it, is the check 
provided for in the bill by reason of the equalization fund, 
which would increase as overproduction increased, the result 
of which, when properly understood by the farmer, would be to 
minimize production. 


Our colleagues generally, who are opposing this measure on 
this ground, state they are supporting or willing to support 
bills, either now before the committee or any other reasonable 
proposition that might be devised to meet the emergency, but 
any proposition which meets the situation and puts the farmer 
on a level with other elements of our population would be 
subject to this identical criticism—that it would lead to greater 
overproduction than we now have. 

These two objections—that is, that the measure would in- 
crease the cost of living and cause an overproduction of farm 
products—are the most potent objections made. There are 
others, of course, which may be regarded as serious by some, 
but are not generally so considered. For instance, it is said 
the measure is contrary to the laws of economics, a departure 
from the fundamental principles of government, is class legis- 
lation, is unsound in principle, and will prove detrimental to 
the farmers rather than beneficial. These objections must 
fall by the wayside in view of the emergency which exists 
and, further, in view of the fact that Congress has ignored 
these principles in legislating for other classes of our people. 
Does anyone claim that these same objections are not applicable 
to the present tariff law—the highest ever known—which pro- 
tects the manufacturer and enables him to impose a burden 
upon the American consuming public to the extent of $4,000,- 
000,000 a year; the transportation act, which enables the rail- 
roads to fix their rates at an amount that will allow them a 
decent rate of interest on their investment; or the immigra- 
tion law, which is the great protector of organized labor and 
which enables them to protect themselves against the cheap 
labor of the Old World? 


The theory of this measure, as I understand it, is to enable 
the farmer to do for himself what we permit the manufac- 
turer, the railroads, and labor to do for themselves. It will 
enable the farmer to take advantage of the tariff, which he 
is not able to do at the present time for the reason he pro- 
duces a surplus, which is sold abroad, and the price of his 
entire output, both that consumed at home and abroad, is fixed 
by the world market. In this connection I desire to quote 
from a letter relative to this situation which I received from 
the Hon. James M. Graham, a former Member of Congress 
from my district, who will be remembered by many of the 
Members here as one of the outstanding figures in this House 
for many years and who is noted for his sound judgment and 
thought. Among other things, Mr. Graham said: 


Of course, the scheme is unsound in principle, but sound principles 
hardly constitute a test of legislation any more, and the farmers are 
suffering so severely that they can not continue to stand for sound 
principles when every class in society is robbing them through methods 
based on unsound principles. > 

The protective tarif, which is based on thoroughly unsound prin- 
ciples, takes care of its beneficiaries, and the farmer is not and never 
has been one of its beneficiaries. The labor unions take care of their 
members through their organizations; secret understandings and agree- 
ments care for still others, and all these secure for the beneficiaries 
artificially high prices; but there is no scheme to care for the farmer, 
and he seems incapable of devising a practicable one. 

The tariff beneficiary adds a large part of the customhouse duty to 
the price of his goods and passes it along down the line to the con- 
sumer. The employer of labor adds the increased wage cost to the 
product and passes the Increase along to the owner of the building 
constructed or to the consumer. 

The agricultural-implement manufacturer and the other manufac- 
turers add the high wage costs and the other high costs to the price 
of the article and they fix the price on it. They all tell the consumer 
what he must pay, and the increased price is passed along the line 
until it finally reaches the farmer, who is the ouly producer of new 
wealth, the only one who converts sunshine and air and moisture and 
soil, etc., into food, ete. He has no one to pass the burden to, hence 
has to carry it, and the load is killing him. But his exploiters had 
better beware or they may duplicate Samson's feat of pulling down the 
building, to their detriment as well as the farmer's. 

The farmer is the real foundation of the structure we call society. 
In the whole social fabric, as stated, he is the only original creator of 
wealth. The banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, the artisan, the 
professional man, and others rest ultimately on agriculture—on the 
farmer—and if he, the foundation, is crushed, what will become of the 
superstructure? Surely they are all interested in his welfare even 
though they show no sign of thinking so. 

As to those farmers who have hugged the delusion that a protective 
tariff was helping them, one might almost say it serves them right. 
Some of them have been so deluded by the protection idea as to be 
wholly bereft of both perception and reason. It is hardly exaggera- 
tion to say that the tariff chloroformed them while it robbed them, 
Wage earners in the past—and-to some extent yet—were sufferers 
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from it, but they discovered the situation and offset it by organizing 
unions and by securing legislation limiting immigration. 

Then the wage earners placed themselves on a level with the tariff 
beneficiaries by securing, through organization, artificially high prices 
for what they had to seli—their labor. Indeed, with the exeeption of 
the farmer our whole economic scheme—if it can be fairly called an 
economic scheme —is purely artificial. Every class is “passing the 
buck" to the others until finally it reaches the farmers, and they have 
no one to pass it to. 

It is folly or martyrdom to talk about the application of right 
principles and of sound economic laws in such a situation. The opera- 
tion of economic laws is practically suspended by tariffs and by labar 
unions and by combinations and secret understandings as to prices, 
The farmer is practically the only exception to the rule. Through 
organization or understandings the other classes are, as it were, walk- 
ing on stilts, taking about 10 feet to a stride, whereas the farmer is 
stil walking on his natural legs, taking 2 or 23 feet to a stride. 
Naturally he is getting left. Now, walking on stilts is not a natural 
form of locomotion, but if everybody's doing it” but you, you will 
soon feel compelled to get on stilts too and fall in line, or fall by the 
wayside. 

There is little hope that Congress can swing all the other interests 
to a truly economic basis very soon, but the farmer can not wait long. 
He must get relief quickly or it will be too late, and while, as I said 
in the begiming, this bill is unsound in principle, since that unsound 
principle is now receiving general application, I see nothing for the 
farmer but to get in the band wagon with the rest. Then maybe 
after a while they could all work around to a sounder and surer 
economic basis. 


I agree that the result of this measure in operation is, to a 
considerable extent, a matter of speculation. In other words, I 
doubt whether any person knows just what the effect of the 
operation of this measure would be. But that statement can be 
made with reference to every measure enacted into law, and I 
think has been made concerning every question presented to 
this Congress. A few months ago we were told, and it was 
carried in headlines by the press throughout the country that 
the revenue bill as it passed the House would produce a deficit 
in the United States Treasury of $600,000,000, and this exclusive 
of an adjusted compensation for World War veterans. Since 
that statement was heralded throughout the land the adjusted 
compensation bill has been enacted into law, and now we are 
told by responsible men in both parties that the revenue bill as 
enacted will produce sufficient revenue to meet all the operating 
expenses of the Government, including the cost of adjusted com- 
pensation, with a surplus remaining. We were also told we 
could not have tax reduction and the adjusted compensation 
law, yet the present revenue bill provides for a greater reduc- 
tion than the Mellon plan after caring for the expenses incurred 
by the enactment of the compensation bill. I seriously doubt 
whether Mr. Mellon or any man in this Congress can to-day 
come within $100,000,000 of estimating the amount of revenue 
this bill will produce. 

I merely cite these instances in connection with my statement 
that the effect of all important legislation is, to a considerable 
extent, a matter of opinion and speculation. If responsible men 
who are informed and have made a long study of revenue 
and kindred questions differ as to the amount of revenue a cer- 
tain bill will produce as widely as they have in this Congress, 
how can it be said that a serious objection to the measure 
under consideration is that the result of its operation is un- 
certain and speculative? Those who are experts on agricultural 
conditions, including Mr. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, who 
have given much serious thought and consideration to the mat- 
ter, say that the plan is workable and will accomplish its in- 
tended purpose, 

The farmers and people generally of my district in Illinois 
are for this measure in no mistaken terms. I doubt whether 
there are many congressional districts in this country where 
the farmers are better organized or better informed as to mat- 
ters which concern them than they are in the twenty-first dis- 
trict of Illinois. They have not only rubber stamped this 
proposition, but they have given it serious study, are well posted 
as to its provisions, and their opinions as to its effect if it be- 
comes a law are entitled to much weight. They are for it 
because they think it will help them. Can I do less, as their 
representative—vitally interested in their welfare—than ‘to 
support the measure, hoping it may become a law and that we 
may learn from actual results that it will accomplish what its 
sponsors claim? If so, the farmers will be carried through the 
present emergency and landed in a position where they can take 
care of themselves, 

It is being freely predicted in the newspapers and around 
this Capitol that this measure can not pass, and if it did the 
President would veto it. Notwithstanding this situation, and 


with nothing to offer in its place, Congress is preparing to ad- 
journ on the 7th of June. That time is fixed so the Members 
may attend the national conventions at Cleveland and New 
York, where our platform makers will indulge in the quadren- 
nial pastime of writing a plank announcing to the world what 
devoted friends of the farmers we are. It is inconceivable to 
me that the administration in power—in case the McNary- 
Haugen bill fails of passage—would even consider the matter 
of adjourning this Congress until the present emergency has 
been solved. We are told by some of our Democratic colleagues 
that this responsibility is entirely upon the party in power, but 
in this thought I can not concur. The responsibility is upon all 
of us, regardless of politics, and we are all going to be held 
responsible by the American farmers, and that irrespective of 
political affiliations, 

It is said by some that no legislation can be passed that will 
meet this emergency. There may be some logic in this line of 
thought, but if there is, in view of the platform promises mada 
in the last campaign and in view of the platform promises that 
are likely to be made in the near future, common honesty and 
good faith demands that this Congress stay on the job until 
we have exhausted every resource to enact legislation that will 
adequately meet the present emergency, or until such time as 
this Congress and this administration are willing to acknowl- 
edge to the American farmer that we are impotent to meet the 
situation. ‘The proposition is of huge proportions, one that 
we can not escape by adjourning next week and going home, 
and one that demands we remain in session until we solve it, 
or until it is apparent it can not be solved. In the former 
event we might expect to receive the plaudits of not only the 
farmer but all those who believe in a square deal for him; in 
the latter event we would at least get credit for being honest 
and acting in good faith. : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, everybody recognizes that 
the price of farm products is disproportionately low. Thirty- 
five per cent of the American people are directly dependent upon 
the farm for a living. In many localities their buying power 
has practically disappeared. They can not pay their debts, and 
tens of thousands of them are losing their farms by foreclosure 
or by voluntary transfers to their creditors. In my own con- 
gressional district alone there were 2,496 foreclosures during 
the year 1923 and the first three months in 1924, involving the 
sale of more than one-half million acres of farm land. This 
record of forced sales is by no means an isolated one, but is 
common to the entire spring-wheat area. A ‘situation closely 
paralleling this condition exists throughout most of the Middle 
West. The disaster that has overtaken our banks is directly 
due to the collapse of agriculture and not to inefficient banking, 
as is commonly charged. 

A vast building program incident to the stopping of construc- 
tion during the war and capacity production by our factories 
since the enactment of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff law have 
kept labor busy at wages so high as to be without parallel in 
history. Outside of the agricultural industry there has been 
unbounded prosperity. This prosperity, however, can not con- 
tinue a great while longer unless the buying power of the 
American farmer is restored. It.can not be restored unless he 
be given the same protection as is given to industry and labor. 

Where would our industries be to-day with free trade? 
Where would Jabor be with unrestricted immigration? Not 
only have capital and labor been protected by legislative enact- 
ments, but both are organized to take full advantage of their 
favorable situation thus created by limiting supply, output, and 
hours of work. The much-talked-of law of supply and demand 
has all but ceased te operate. Yet there are those who insist 
upon this floor that the law of supply and demand must control 
as to the American farmer. They forget that even the opera- 
tion of this law is denied him. He buys in a fully protected 
market and pays artificially stimulated prices, and in many 
cases is compelled to sell his produce at artificially depressed 
prices. The middlemen and processors get the lion's share of 
what the consumer pays. Yet in spite of these well-known 
facts violent opposition is aroused by any constructive sugges- 
tion that involves Government aid in marketing. The McNary- 
Haugen bill does not interfere any more with the law of supply 
and demand than do the tariff, immigration, or some other laws 
that might be named. 

The farmer is condemned for seeking relief through legis- 
lative means and is told to organize, to reduce production, and 
to limit supply. This all sounds very well as an alibi, but 
affords mighty little comfort to the fellow who follows the 
plow. To cut down production to the bare necessities of the 
Nation with no surplus to tide it over in the event of crop 
fdilure ‘is to encourage a situation which is manifestly fraught 
with great danger to our people. Shall we invite here the 
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terrible calamities that have fram time to time overtaken 
European and Asiatic States? The advice to ent down pro- 
duction to our bare necessities is insanity itself for the simple 
reason that there is no dependable source of supply from the 
outside of our borders, Cooperative marketing, to be really 
effective, must be sufficiently well organized and financed to 
completely dominate the supply sent to market. Manifestly 
such organization among agricultural producers can not be 
effected for years. That this will be the future development in 
agriculture can not be doubted, if the farmer is to continue to 
buy in a protected market. 

In the meantime, I conceive it to be our duty to assist the 
farmer in securing a fair price for his products. The McNary- 
Haugen bill is the only concrete proposal that promises any 
immediate and real relief, It is no argument to say that it will 
increase the cost of living. If we can afford to pay artificially 
enhanced prices for manufactured goods and for labor, we can 
afford to pay the farmer a decent price for the essentials of our 
existence. 

On February 2 I spoke at length upon farm relief and ana- 
lyzed the provisions of the bill now under consideration. It is 
not necessary to repeat that analysis here as the purpose of the 
bill is now well understood by the Members of this House. All 
that the farmers are asking through this measure is to give 
agricultural commodities and livestock the same purchasing 
power in nonagricultural products as they had on the average 
during the years 1905 to 1014 inclusive. Is there anyone here 
who will contend that this request is unreasonable? 

Gentlemen, this is the only request submitted by agriculture 
at this session. It ought to be granted by this Congress without 
further delay. It is due to that splendid hardworking portion 
of our people without whose continued production we ean not 
live. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, a nation can not continue half 
prosperous and half ruinous. Sixty per cent of our people 
can not be permanently and profitably engaged in their business 
when 40 per cent receive no return upon their capital invest- 
ment and labor unprofitably. Where 40,000,000 people have 
practically no buying power, 40 per cent of the products of 
60,000,000 will find no market. 

For the last two years labor, commerce, manufacture, and 
transportation have flourished to an unprecedented degree. The 
charts and statistics so prove and it is an admitted fact. 
On the other hand the price of agricultural products in com- 
parison has been and is at the opposite extreme. Agriculture as 
a whole is at the lowest ebb ever reached in the country’s 
history. We are informed by the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that in 15 States 26 per eent of the wheat farmers 
are bankrupt or subjeet to bankruptey. In six States an aver- 
age of 50 per cent of the farmers are bankrupt. Because of 
agricultural distress in four years 1,357 National and State 
banks were closed, with liabilities of $500,000,000. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-five banks went under in the first three months 
of this year, with liabilities of $100,000,000. It can not be 
disputed that practically all of these failures were directly due 
to the depreciation of the value of farm lands, products, and 
livestock. All other industries show a price level and pros- 
perity, indicated by an average of 170 as compared to a stand- 
ard of 100 in 1913, whereas agriculture stands at 117. 

For three years the farmer has suffered by reason of some 
cause or combination of causes until the industry is at a point 
of collapse and bankruptcy. No replacement of new people in 
ownership or operation by foreclosure of mortgages and sales 
on our farms would help even were it possible. Our agricultu- 
ral population remains identical, so substitution is impossible, 
The cause of this ruinous condition lies not in the farmers 
themselves nor the remedy in anything they can do: Had 
there been a remedy within their power it would have been 
applied. The President has not overstated the severity of the 
emergency. 

When we find the cause or causes it should be possible to 
provide the proper remedy. Diagnosis must precede treat- 
ment. There is and has been for many years in our history 
an American business policy, a national system designed to 
raise, and it bas raised, by Federal legislation the standard 
of living above that of the people of other nations of the earth, 
We have protected our wage earner against the cheap, ignorant 
wage earner of the world; we have protected our manufac- 
turers so they could pay an American wage and still make an 
American profit. This we have done by the tariff upon im- 
ported goods. We have protected labor further in its safety 
and its hours of work, by direet legislation such as the Adam- 
son law, and by direct relief from competition at home by the 
restriction of immigration. Since 1922 labor has been uni- 
versally employed at the highest permanent level of wages it 


has eyer known. The manufacturer has been going at full 
speed. The builder has constructed and is still constructing 
hundreds of thousands of homes, apartments, and business 
buildings. Railroads have hauled the greatest of tonnage. 

We have protected agriculture in the past and up to this 
time in a lesser degree by the tariff upon such products as 
are imported and by increasing the purchasing power of the 
Wage earner by employment and high wages. While the 
farmer has been generally prosperous, as a rule in the pasi, 
under the amount of protection afforded him, his prosperity was 
not primarily out of the profit of his crops but out of the 
increase of the value of his lands by reason of a rapidly in- 
creasing population and a consequent demand for land. A 
large body of that increase of population was by immigra- 
tion. We have cut off that cause and that profit. The profit 
on crops and livestock which was possible to the farmer 
in the pre-war and mid-war periods have been reduced to 
less than nothing by the aftermath of the war, which exposed 
him directly to the cheap world market on his export surplus 
of wheat, corn, cattle, swine, and their products. Some other 
year it may be some other product. Another time it may. be 
cotton, rice, and dairy products, or other basic agricultural 
products. 

There is no logical reason for omitting products which do 
not happen to be in the surplus-export class at this time and 
there is no logic in opposing the bill because such other prod- 
ucts are included and named therein. When cause as to a 
given product exists the bill operates. When cause does not 
exist it does not operate. 

The world price not only fixes the price of the surplus but 
it also fixes the price for the great bulk of the products con- 
sumed in the United States and this is the source of four- 
fifths of the depression. For this reason the manufacturing, 
transportation, commercial, and labor interests have been more 
prosperous in the last few years than in almost any period 
of our history, while agriculture has been sinking to ruin. 

We have maintained all other lines of industry at a high 
American level. We have protected them effectively. We are 
now in all fairness and justice bound to give agriculture the 
same effective protection. We see that protection in part does 
not suffice; it must be complete; it must give the American 
farmer an American market and price for his crops of which 
there is a surplus. * 

It is probably true that in thus assisting 40,000,000 of our 
people the other 60,000,000 will pay fo the American farmer 
a sufficient additional amount for our food products to make 
the difference between loss and profit. Why should they not? 
And why should they not be willing to do so? As a matter of 
justice and equity the consumer should be willing to pay a liv- 
ing price to the producer. That is a plain principle of Ameri- 
can fair play. As a matter of common sense, a$ a matter of 
policy, aside -from common justice, labor, transportation, in- 
dustry, manufacture, and those dependent thereon should see 
the manifest fact that in the long run if things are not so 
adjusted as to enable the farmers to make a living and a profit 
the 60,000,000 will be dragged down to the level of the 40,000,000. 

The New England manufacturer who owns the spindle and 
the wage earner dependent for work and wage on that spindle 
should recognize the inevitable consequence of a continuance of 
present farm conditions, which will be the stopping of that 
spindle. In the very nature of things it must stop if the farmer 
can not buy the product of the spindle. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts tells us that already spindles are stopping. And 
yet he opposes this bill. His viewpoint is so narrow that he 
does not perceive the cause. That cause we are trying to 


‘remedy by this bill. Let him realize that it is far better for 


the interest of his constituents, his mill owners and their em- 
ployees, that they pay slightly more for their food products and 
keep the spindle spinning. The other alternative is stagnation 
and no money to buy food products even at the depressed, de- 
based un-American world price. 

The transition of producers into consumers, from the country 
to the city, from the field to the town, simply means the aban- 
donment of farms and acres and congestion of labor at the 
counter, forge, and at the spindle. Let no man suggest that 
this is nature’s remedy and that the situation will thus cure 
itself, for that involves loss, cut-throat competition, labor trou- 
ble, and ultimately an even higher living cost for food products 
for all. During the past year this movement has taken place 
to the extent of 100,000 per month, a total of twelve hundred 
thousand. This remedy means the loss and going back to 
wilderness conditions of thousands upon thousands of farms 
developed from the raw state by the brawn and toil, the self- 
denial and sacrifice of the pioneer. This is wrong economically, 
unthinkable, and unrighteous. There is a surplus of some 
products for consumption in the United States, but the world 
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needs every pound and bushel American soil can produce. 
There àre many hungry mouths in many places of earth. 

I äm in favor of the passage of this McNary-Haugen bill, 
because there is an emergency, because it will elevate to its 
rightful and proper position the great agricultural industry, a 
universal industry, comprising nearly one-half of our total 
population; because it will give to the farmer the same ef- 
fective protection we are granting to all other industries; be- 
cause agriculture, as well as labor, manufacture, and transpor- 
tation, is entitled to an American price for its products. 

I believe that the bill will work; that it will achieve the 

intended results. It asks no appropriation, no subsidy, no 
charity from the American people, Because of the vast number 
of persons engaged in agriculture and the raising of livestock, 
making it impractical and impossible for them to organize and 
thus serve themselves, as is done by all other industries which 
can be and are organized, it is necessary that the Federal Gov- 
ernment be made the instrument by which the farmer can act 
nationally. 
- The fund of $200,000,000 asked of the Government, under the 
supervision of boards including Government officials, is a neces- 
sary advance which is to be, and will be, repaid by the farmer 
out of the proceeds of his products. Not only is it to be re- 
turned to the United States Treasury, but all the costs of opera- 
tion of the export corporation and the export commission 
which will constitute all of the operating machinery will be 
paid out of the same proceeds. Why should this relief be not 
granted? Who would deny this relief, and why? If the voice 
and the vote of the whole American people could be taken to-day 
it would authorize this legislation by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. They would say by their ballots we are willing, not 
out of generosity, not out of sympathy, not out of charity, 
but because of equity and justice to pay this small increase in 
our living costs, this small percentage additional for our food 
products, in order that agriculture and 40,000,000 of our 
fellow Americans shall receive a profit upon their capital and 
their labor and enjoy that same degree of protection under our 
American system as is granted to us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, agriculture is the 
world’s best and most necessary business. Farming is the 
world’s best and most necessary work. If agriculture does not 
succeed, what can succeed? Labor, capital, business, and the 
professions all depend upon the success of agriculture. If need 
be, we ean get along without a great many things which we 
desire to have, but food and clothing are essential and necessary 
to our existence, and they must come from the farm. 

When the Ruler of the Universe graduated Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden and started them up in practical life, 
he set them at work tiling the land—farming. Land and labor, 
the fundamental factors in production, were thus brought into 
partnership and have so remained ever since. 

Agriculture is not in a satisfactory condition, and as a busi- 
ness matter it must have our consideration. The very introduc- 
tion of the bill which we are now considering and the entire 
discussion which it has developed proves beyond a question 
that this most important business of all is depressed and is not 
receiving its fair share of the prosperity with which our coun- 
try abounds, This is no controversy between capital and labor. 

The farmer is by the very nature of his business both laborer 
and capitalist. He must invest capital before he can become a 
farmer, If he is a tenant farmer, his investment of capital is 
considerable in livestock and the necessary farm equipment. 
If he is a landowner, then his investment of capital is large, 
covering both ownership of land and the livestock and equip- 
ment necessary in its operation. On this capital invested he 
is entitled to a living wage in some proportion to that enjoyed 
by other trades, professions, and fields of labor. It is apparent 
to the most casual observer that the farmer has not been receiv- 
ing either one of these sources of income that are his due. He 
has not received an adequate wage for labor performed; nor 
has he received a fair return on his capital invested. If the 
capital invested in farming belonged in every instance to the 
one making the inyestment, the loss of income, while unfair, 
would not he so serious, as the owner could endure the hard- 
ship: but in the great farming section of America the history 
of agriculture has been that men with limited capital but with 
unlimited willingness to work and to make a home for them- 
selves and their families have largely used their credit and 
gone heavily into debt and assumed large obligations for prop- 
erty in an effort to acquire homes of their own. The interest 
on this indebtedness must be paid or the homes lost. It is a 
first charge on the best endeavor and hard work of the farmer 
and his family. It becomes, therefore, necessary that the farmer 
shall receive for the product of his year's labor a price that 
will permit him to pay his operating expenses, his taxes, and 


his interest charge, or, if he be a tenant, his rental charge. 
Did every farmer own his land free from encumbrance the 
matter of return of interest on the investment would not be 
so serious. He would be entitled to it; but if he failed to 
receive it for a time it would not be so serious a matter. But 
under present conditions as they are throughout the great agri- 
cultural sections of our country, the crop produced from the 
land must command a price sufficient to pay the operating 
expenses, the taxes, and the interest on the indebtedness, or 
else the man operating the farm becomes still more heavily 
Involved in an increasing debt with a larger interest charge 
and often final insolyency and failure. 

I come from Iowa, the center of agriculture. Boasting and 
pride and the present agricultural conditions are not consistent 
or in harmony at this time; and it is with no thought of boast- 
ing but in very great humility that I call your attention to 
the unquestioned preeminent position of Iowa in its relation 
to agriculture, for certainly if anywhere in the world agri- 
culture should be prosperous it is in Iowa. Populated as it is 
by men who love to work, consisting as it does of about 56,000 
square miles of rich black productive soil, populated by two 
and a half millions of people who delight in making it more 
productive as the years go by, it is the garden spot of America, 
the happy home of a sturdy people who because of these nat- 
ural advantages, because of their industry and thrift, should 
be among the most prosperous people in America and would 
be were they receiving for their products a price that is 
equitable and in right proportion to the returns enjoyed by 
other industries, 

If, then, Iowa is, agriculturally speaking, the best State in 
the Union; if its people are the equal of those living in any 
other section of our country—and these facts are conceded by 
everyone—why is Iowa not prosperous? 

Others have spoken for the great Northwest and other great 
sections of our country, and the remedies proposed have been 
many, including dairying, crop diversification, raising of live- 
stock—but in all of these Iowa now excels. While there are 
a number of ways in which conditions can be improved, such 
as reduced taxation, lower interest charges, more saving, care, 
and economy, the one outstanding thing that agriculture in 
Iowa needs is a satisfactory and fair price for its products, 
ane tiia is what the MeNary-Haugen bill is attempting to bring 
about. 

We have taken a 10-year period—1905 to 1914—prior to the 
war, prior to either deflation or inflation; a 10-year period 
when business conditions were normal, when all our industries, 
Including agriculture, seemed to sustain a fair relation to each 
other. We have called this a normal period. We have as- 
sumed that it was a fair period; that agriculture was receiy- 
ing its due share, although I think it would be a matter of 
rather easy proof that even during this period the wage return 
on the farm was considerably below that in other lines of in- 
dustry. But forgetting this and assuming and conceding that 
agriculture during this 10-year period was receiving its fair 
share of prosperity, let us see what the present condition is and 
what the present relation of agriculture is to all other indus- 
tries and to labor. 

Statistics and information gathered by the Department of 
Labor during this 10-year period are the most reliable to be 
had and their correctness is questioned by no one, and they 
will show that the present price of agricultural products has 
advanced a little less than 18 per cent as compared with that 
period. They will show that about 400 of our principal and 
general commodities have advanced about 80 per cent; they will 


‘show that factory labor has advanced about 120 per cent, mak- 


ing the relation of one to the other as compared with this 10- 
year period about as follows: 

Agriculture, about 118 per cent. 

Manufactured products, about 180 per cent, 

Factory labor, about 220 per cent. 

This shows beyond any possible argument that agricultural 
products are not receiving a price in proportion to what they. 
are entitled and what they must receive if the farmer is to 
continue in business. It is not a question of how many cents 
or dollars the farmer receives for a bushel of corn or wheat, 
for his hogs or cattle, or for any other farm product. It is 
entirely a question of the purchasing power of his wheat or corn 
or livestock. How much will what he receives buy of something 
else, and if his product will only buy one-half or two-thirds 
as much of the world’s products as it would during the normal 
period, which is now true, the farmer’s disadvantage is very 
apparent. The desire on the part of the Government to help 
agriculture has been clearly shown. During the past few years 
a number of laws have been enacted intended to assist agri 
culture. More credit has been extended, Cooperative marketing 
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has been encouraged. It is, however, no longer a matter of 
more credit but rather of assistance in paying the credit already 
obtained. True it is that cheaper eredit with longer time of 
payment will be helpful, but the thing essential is the market. 
A better price for our products. The only alternative is the 
reduction of the price of other commodities to the basis of 
the price of agricultural products. ‘This, however, is not our 
remedy. It is our desire that labor shall be well paid. This 
probably makes necessary about the present price of our manu- 
factured commodities, for in the final analysis it is the cost 
of labor and the business man’s profit that makes necessary 
the price for our general commodities, as the cost of the natural 
product back in the beginning, before it is associated with labor 
or business, is usually a very small factor in the final cost of 
the commodity. It is our desire that business and labor shall 
receive a satisfactory return for the service they render, and 
we also insist that agriculture is fairly entitled to and should 
receive a satisfactory return for its products, which are even 
more necessary to the common welfare. 

Now, what does the bill propose to do? It might be summed 
up in this one statement: To equalize prices by bringing up the 
price of agricultural products to its fair proportion to the price 
of labor and general commodities, Who will say that this 
should not be done? How does the bill propose to do this? 
Very briefly— .- 

First. By creating an agricultural export corporation under 
whose authority the surplus of any agricultural product shall 
be determined. 

Second. By ascertaining the ratio or fair proportionate price 
of any agricultural product as shown by the 10-year period 
heretofore referred to, 

Third. If any product is not bringing this fair ratio price, by 
declaring an emergency in this product and buying the existing 
surplus at this ratio price and selling it abroad to the best ad- 
vantage possible, retaining from the purchase price a sum suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of operation and the loss in export of 
such product. Can anyone question the fairness of this pro- 
cedure? Can anyone question the desirability, if not the abso- 
lute necessity, of agriculture receiving a fair price for its prod- 
ucts? What will happen if those engaged in agriculture become 
convinced that this line of industry does not offer to them the 
opportunity afforded in other lines of business and industry? 
All that agriculture is asking fs that it be given the same home 
market given to labor and given to our manufactured products. 
This is a preferential market. There is no doubt of that and 
we are proud of the fact that we give labor a preferential 
market; that labor conditions here are much better than in any 
other part of the world. We do this not only by our direct 
labor legislation, fixing hours, classification, and conditions of 
labor; we do it by restricted immigration, which present a sur- 
plus; and we do it by our tariff laws, which make possible the 
payment of wages by our manufacturers far in excess of wages 
paid in similar industry in other parts of the world. We give 
the manufacturer a preferential home market. Our tariff laws 
have been from the very beginning intended to assist him, not 
only in paying good wages but in building up and developing 
his business and making it profitable, because we keep the home 
market for him by our tariff on imports. Agriculture asks that 
it be given the same home market in no sense any more prefer- 
ential than that given to labor and to factory. If the factory 
produces a surplus, it stands the loss. A surplus in labor is al- 
most prevented by our immigration laws. A surplus in agricul- 
tural products will be shipped abroad and the loss charged di- 
rectly back to the producer, where it belongs, which will have 
the natural effect of checking overproduction. As it now is, the 
world’s market controls the price of our agricultural products 
at home. Labor is rightly protected in a preferential home 
market; manufactured commodities are rightly protected in a 
preferential home market. Agricultural products must meet the 
competition of a world market with its cheap labor and its 
cheap cost of production. This is unfair and this disparity is 
eventually bound to destroy agricultural prosperity, lessen pro- 
duction, and bring about an increased home market that might 
even become a hardship to the consumer. The question is 
raised, Will this increase the cost of living? Will this increase 
the cost of food to the consumer? And F think we should at 
once concede that it will, but not to the extent that it will in- 
crease the price of the raw product to the producer. The price 
now received by the producer is so small a part of the price paid 
by the consumer that a reasonable addition to the amount the 
producer receives should not have serious effect on the price 
paid by the consumer. There is a wide margin and difference 
between what the producer receives and what the consumer 
pays, and it is believed that a considerable part of the increased 
price made possible te the producer by reason of this legislation 


will be taken up and absorbed and not passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

We are talking orderly marketing, cooperative marketing, a 
better system of bringing the products of the farm to the con- 
sumer in the city, and this should be brought about by legisla- 
tion which will go hand in hand with the bill under discus- 
sion—not in opposition but in friendly cooperation with it. 

Much has been said regarding price fixing, and there is, I think, 
among many of us a feeling that the fixing of a stated price on 
any product would be uneconomical and unwise. This bill 
attempts no such thing. Under its provisions the price of 
agricultural products may go up or down, and must go up or 
down, just as do the prices of general commodities; that is, 
each is kept in proportion to the other. It is easy to be seen 
that if we were to name a fixed stated price on some agricul- 
tural product without regard to its future proportion to the 
price of other commodities or other agricultural products that 
there might be overproduction and inequality. This bill pro- 
poses no such thing. It seeks to do away with the lack of 
equity and the inequality of the present market condition and 
to cause prices of our products to sustain a fair ratio or pro- 
portion to each other. 

There is room for differenee of opinion—honest difference— 
as to the cause of the tremendous deflation of farm products 
and farm values. One thing we know for sure; it came and it 
hit us very hard. Some will say that the factory and business 
of every kind suffered the same deflation, and at once we con- 
cede that deflation came to every line of business, although 
perhaps not to the same extent as to the farm. There is this 
tremendous difference—after business and the factory took 
their deflation and the adjustment was made they again became 
profitable in their operation. The farmer took his deflation 
and ever since has been operating at a loss. The difference be- 
tween operating at a less and operating at a profit since the 
period of deflation is very large and has -been tremendously 
unfair to agriculture, and it is this that must be remedied. If 
something is not done to put agriculture back on a paying basis 
where it belongs, every other line of business will soon be 
harmfully affected; but when the farmer ean sell his products 
at a price that gives him a fair profit above the cost of produc- 
tion and he in turn buys the goods of the merchant and the 
manufacturer at a price that permits the paying of good wages 
and a fair profit, then the business cycle is complete. It is 
the endless chain of producing and of selling and of buying 
that brings prosperity. We are all brothers in prosperity or 
else we will be brothers in adversity. Capita), labor, and agri- 
culture must be fair to each other. Neither can long prosper 
in this country without the other. 

If the principle of the McNary-Haugen bill is right, and if it 
is intended to bring about equality and fairness and a right 
adjustment of the price of the world’s greatest and most essen- 
tial need, food products, shall we not give it a trial; and if the 
machinery for its operation proves faulty in any respect is it 
not possible for us to correct the defects and make the ma- 
chinery work in fairness to all our citizens and thereby give 
agriculture the prosperity due it as a great basie industry of 
this country? 

I hope this bill will be enacted into law. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had approved and signed bills of the 
following titles: 

On May 23: 

H. R. 8905. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of 
America. 

On May 24: 

H. R. 604. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for other 

” approved June 25, 1910; 

H. R. 1629. An act authorizing the removal of the restrictions 
from 40 acres of the allotment of Isaac Jack, a Seneca Indian, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2881. An aet to compensate three Comanche Indians of 
the Kiowa Reservation; 

H. R. 3800. An act to cancel an allotment of land made to 
Mary Crane, or Ho-tah-kah-win-kaw, a deceased Indian, em- 
bracing land within the Winnebago Indian Reservation in 
Nebraska ; 

H. R. 3900. An act to cancel two allotments made to Richard 
Bell, deceased, embracing land within the Round Valley In- 
dian Reservation in California ; 
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H, R. 4462. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw town-site 
fund, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 4494. An act authorizing extensions of time for the 
payment of purchase money due under certain homestead en- 
tries and Goyernment land purchases within the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 4647. An act for the relief of the Underwood Type- 
writer Co. and Frank P. Trott; and 

H. R. 7913. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any Claims which the Creek Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, 

On May 24: 

H. R. 4122. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
revive with amendments an act to incorporate the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, 
as amended ; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the reorganization and improvement 
of the foreign service of the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 8262. An act to fix compensation of officers and em- 
ployees of the, legislative branch of the Government. 

On May 26: 

H. R. 7995. An net to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9192. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6012. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the costs to the Southern Pacific Co., a 
corporation, and the amounts expended by it from December 
1, 1906, to November 80, 1907, in closing and controlling the 
break in the Colorado River, and to render judgment therefor, 
as herein provided ; 

H. R. 2665. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
in the vicinity of One hundred and thirty-fourth Street in the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 6810, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Millersburg & Liverpool Bridge Corporation, and its succes- 
sors, to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
Millersburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 7063. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois, and the State of Iowa, or either of them, 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River connecting 
the county of Carroll, III., and the county of Jackson, Iowa. 

H. R. 7846. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River 
from the city of Wilkes-Barre to the borough of Dorranceton, 
Pa.; 

H. R. 8229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River; and 

H. R. 8304. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
nt or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, county 
of Cook, State of Illinois. 

On May 27: 

H. R. 5855. An act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park police 
force, and the fire department of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 2887. An act to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on the homestead allotments 
made to members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma; and 

H. R. 6628. An act to change the name of Jewett Street west 
of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue. 

On May 28: 

H. R. 3286, An act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 6820. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1925, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8350. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

On May 29: 

H. R. 498. An act providing for a recreational area within 
the Crook National Forest, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 4081. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant permission to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to widen 
Haines Street in front of the national cemetery, Philadelphia 
Pa.; e 


H. R. 7113. An act to establish a dairy bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 169. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 73 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 
1916,” and for other purposes; 7 

H. R. 6298. An act to authorize the leasing for oil and gas 
mining purposes of unallotted lands on Indian reservations 
affected by the proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 
1891; and 

H. R. 8050. An act to detach Reagan County, in the State 
of Texas, from the El. Paso division of the western judicial 
district of Texas and attach said county to the San Angelo 
division of the northern judicial district of said State. 

On May 31: 8 

H. R. 1442. An act authorizing issuance of patent to Charles 
Swanson. 

H. R. 2875. An act to provide for the addition of the names 
of certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, Mont, ; 

H. R. 2882. An act to provide for the reservation of certain 
land in Utah as a school site for Ute Indians; 

H. R. 2884. An act providing for the reservation of certain 
lands in Utah for certain bands of Paiute Indians; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet titles to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 5169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior- 
to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch; 

H. R. 5218. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side in Pike 
County, Ky.; i 

H. R. 5416. An act tò authorize the setting aside of certain 
tribal lands within the Quinaielt Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for lighthouse purposes ; 

H. R. 6207. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice 
all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation 
which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7500. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, for railroad purposes; 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
pusveye of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 

oods ; 

H. R. 4820. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved 
June 10, 1922; and 

H. R. 1475. An act for the relief of Luke Ratigan. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, June 2, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

539. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, one for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, in the sum of $15,000, and five for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, amounting to $1,323,192.21; in all, $1,338,- 
192.21 (H. Doc. No. 342); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

540. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Executive office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
for additional personnel and equipment for the White House 
police force required in accordance with the provisions of the 
act approved May 27, 1924 (Public, No. 148, 68th Cong.), 
amounting to $14,100 (H. Doc. No. 343); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

541. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior of an amcunt required to be 
withdrawn from Indian tribal funds for the fiscal years 1924 
and 1925, amounting to $100,000 (H. Doc. No. 344) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

542. A communication from the President of the United 
Sates, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation for the relief 
of James W. Boyer, jr. (H. Doc. No. 345) ; to the Committees on 
Appropriations and Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
9076. A bill to amend sections 2 and 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide the necessary organization of the customs service 
for an adequate administration and enforcement of the tariff 
act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” approved 
March 4, 1923; with amendment (Rept. No. 912). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9333. A bill 
authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty for 
damage caused by and salvage services rendered to public 
vessels belonging to the United States, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 913). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. J. Res. 61. A joint resolution authorizing the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to grant a right of way 
over the United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital reservation 
at Knoxville, Iowa; without amendment (Rept. No. 914). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs, 
S. 2745. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey 
to the States in which located Government owned or con- 
trolled approach roads to national cemeteries and national 
military parks, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 916). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. 2848. An act to validate an agreement between the Sec- 
retary of War, acting on behalf of the United States, and 
the Washington Gas Light Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 917). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. H. J. Res. 268. A joint resolution for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in an international exposition 
to be held at Seville, Spain, in 1927; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 918). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 3269. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 919). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 

52. A bill to authorize the city of Los Angeles, in the State 
of California, to construct and operate a line of railroad across 
the Fort MacArthur Military Reservation, in the State of 
California; with amendments (Rept. No, 924). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9553. A bill to authorize the appointment of Thomas James 
Camp as a major of Infantry, Regular Army; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 915). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1076. A bill 
for the relief of the State Bank & Trust Co. of Fayetteville, 
Tenn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 920). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9131. A 
bill for the relief of Martha Janowitz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 921). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. S. 1605. An 
act for the relief of Emma Kiener; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 922). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs, S. 1199, An 
act authorizing the appointment of William Schuyler Woodruff 
as an Infantry officer, United States Armf¥; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 923). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 9589) to create a depart- 
ment of education, to authorize appropriations for the conduct 


of said department, to authorize the appropriation of money 
to encourage the States in the promotion and support of edu- 
cation, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9590) to amend schedule 
2 of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 21, 1922, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9591) to establish the 
Ozark National Park in the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A Dill (H. R. 9592) to establish a 
bureau of reclamation in the Department of the Interior and 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9598) to provide safeguards for future 
Federal irrigation development, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. PORTER: Resolution (H. Res. 333) providing for 
the printing of certain reports aud data submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs relating to the traffic in habit-form- 
ing narcotic drugs; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. REED of New York: Resolution (H. Res, 334) to 
provide for consideration of H, J. Res. 268, a joint resolution 
for the participation of the United States in an international 
exposition to be held at Seville, Spain, in 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R, 9594) for the relief of 
Stanton & Jones, contractors, of Leavenworth, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 9595) for the 
relief of the State of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 9596) granting increase of 
pension to Eleanora E. Seymour; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 9597) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna J. Bishop; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9598) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha M. Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By. Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9599) for the 
relief of the widow of George A. Richey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9600) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 9601) granting a pension to 
Ellen Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9602) granting a pension to Sallie Cope; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. % 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9608) granting increase of 
pension to Mary M. Files; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9604) granting a pension to Ella 8S. 
Curtis; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 9605) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna E. Wilsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 9606) for the relief of 
Karim Joseph Mery; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2969. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of certain electors of 
the thirty-sixth Pennsylvania congressional district, opposing 
enactment of the Howell-Barkley bill (H. R. 7358); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2970. By Mr. CLEARY: Petition of employees of post office, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring postal wage bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2971. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Sangamon County 
(Ill.) Farm Bureau, the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Association, the Pullman State Bank, the Asso- 
ciated Organizations of Farmers and Business Men, of La 
Crosse, Wis., and sundry citizens, urging enactment of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2972. Also petitions of Manufacturers National Bank, Rock- 
ford Lumber & Fuel Co., Excelsior Leather Washer Co., and 
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sundry citizens of Rockford, III., urging passage of the bill | Simmons Sta Swanson Warren 5 
to increase salaries of postal employees; to the Committee on | Smith Stenki 5 re 

the Post Office and Post Reads. Spencer Sterling Walsh, Ment. 


2973. Also, petitions of the Sycamore (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and sundry citizens of Sycamore, III., urging passage of 
the McCormick-Hawes upper Mississippi River wild life and 
fish refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2974. Also, petition of the American Field Seed Co., of Chi- 
cago, and sundry citizens of Morris, Ill., opposing any increase 
of parcel post or fourth-class postage rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2975. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Henry H. Carter, Bos- 
ton, Mass., urging early and favorable consideration of legisla- 
tion to repeal the 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman tickets; to 
the Committee on. Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2976. Also, petition of employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass., respectfully requesting favorable action on 
House bill 9035; to the Committee on Rules. 

2977. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Joplin (Mo.) Chapter, 
Isaac Walton League, petitioning Congress to pass House bill 
4088, known as the upper Mississippi River wild life and 
refuge act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2978. By Mr: NAKER: Petition of Chieago District Ice Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, III., urging support of bill permitting diversion 
of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michigan 
into the drainage canal at Chicago; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

2979. Also, petition of Tanner-Stephenson Co., Oakland, Calif., 
urging support of the San Carlos Dam bill (S. 966); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

2980. Also, petition of Unitarian Headquarters for the Pacific 
Coast (Inc.), San Francisco, Calif., and resolution urging par- 
ticipation in the International Opium Conyention; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2981. Also, petition of Medical Society of the State of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif., relative to imposition of income 
tax at lower rates upon earned income as compared with un- 
earned income; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2982. Also, petition of Ed J. Cantwell, secretary National 
‘Association of Letter Carriers, Washington, D. C., urging sup- 
port of House bill 9035 in re increase in salaries of postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2983. Also, petition of National Woman's Party, California 
Branch, San Francisco, Calif., urging support of the national 
equal rights amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2984. Also, petition of General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., in re House bill 7179, providing that 
motor vehicles seized shall be sold and final proceeds paid over 
to the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2985. Also, petitions of Coffin Redington Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., in re House bill 6645, in re administration of prohibition 
law, and Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Calif., in re 
House bill 6645; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, June 2, 1924 


(Legislative day of Saturday, May 81, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the 
5 of the unfinished business, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 

Mr. OVERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will cali the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Dial Johnson, Calif. Neely 
Ashurst Dill John Minn, N 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Norris 
Bayard Ernst Kendrick 
Borah Fernald Keyes Overman 
Brandegee Fess 1 
roussar Fletcher Lad pepper 
Bruce Frazier La Follette Phipps 
George Lenreo Pittman 
Glass Lodge Ransdell 
Caraway G McCormick Reed, Mo. 
Colt Hale McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Copeland McKinley Robinson 
Curti Hein MeN. tere 
8 e cNary 
Howell Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Seventy-nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House ef Representatives, by Mr. Haiti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the S er of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following tles, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 3143. An act for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson; 

H. R. 6202. An act to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920; 

H.R. 7122, An act for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex. ; and 

H. R. 7220. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask consent to print in the Recornp and 
have appropriately referred some resolutions adopted by the 
recent convention of the American Legion, at Yuma, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred as indicated below: 

To the Committee on Finance: 


Resolution 10 


Be it resolved, That we, the American Legion, Department of Arizona, 
in convention assembled at Yuma, Ariz., May 8, 9, and 10, 1924, 
do hereby commend and approve the efforts of United States Senators 
ASEHURST, ODDIE, CARAWAY, HEFLIN, and Jouyxson of California, to 
purge the United States Veterans’ Bureau of those among its officials 
and employees termed by Senator Opp, one of the select committee of 
Senators which investigated the Veterans’ Bureau, as the “ ring"; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, accompanied by a suitable 
letter of thanks and appreciatieh for this work, to be prepared by the 
department adjutant, be promptly sent to each of the above-enumera ted 
Senators. 

Resolution 7 


Whereas the disabled veterans of this district are so dissatisfied with 
the administration of Major Grant that his continuance in office in the 
twelfth district will have a serionsly detrimental effect on their re- 
covery: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Arizona, in State 
convention assembled, do therefore petition that Major Grant be removed 
from the twelfth district ; and be it further 

Resolved, That any further action necessary to correct the inefficiency 
in the twelfth district as recommended by the Senate investigation 
committee be taken without delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Director Hines, 
Senator ODDIE, Senator AsHurst, Senator Cameron, and Representative 
HAYDEN. 


To the Committee on Indian Affairs: 
Resolution 1 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress a bill providing 
for an appropriation for the building of the Sen Carlos Dam; and 

Whereas the building of the San Carlos Dam would furnish water 
for the Pima Indians,.who have at all times been friends to the 
white men in Arizona, and many of whom are ex-service men: and 

Whereas we are advised the Pima Indians, true to their tradi- 
tional friendship for the white race, have expressed an intention 
to release a portion of their reservation that it may be thrown 
open for settlement, which will give all ex-servlee men a preferential 
right of entry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Arizona in 
convention assembled, does hereby commend the action of Senators 
RALPH CAMERON and HENRY F. Asnvest, and the Hon. CARL HAYDEN 
already taken, and does hereby indorse and recommend the im- 
mediate passage of said bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. 
FREDERICK C. GILLETT, Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the Hon. Caru Haypex, Congressman from Arizona, to the Hon. 
Homer P. SNYDER, chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House 
of Representatives, and the chairman of national legislative com- 
mittee of the American Legion, and Senators Asnurst and Camron. 

Resolution 4 

Whereas there is now pending before Congress Senate bill No. 
203 that provides for the development of the lands within the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation for the benefit of the Indians 
and of veterans of the World War; and 
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Whereas the passage of the bill will develop many thousands of Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 


acres of arid lands to the benefit of all Arizona, and particularly 
the Indians of the Colorado River Reservation and the veterans of 
the World War: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in convention assembled, 
does recommend the passage of this bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. 
Naren CAMERON, the Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, the Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
the chairmen of the Committees on Indian Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


Resolution 2 

Whereas it is the duty and policy of the American Legion to in- 
terest itself in those matters concerning the welfare and prosperity 
of the United States of America; and 

Whereas the Grand Canyon of Arizona, situated in the Grand Canyon 
National Park, is the greatest scenic wonder in the world and a benefit 
to the United States and the State of Arizona; and 

Whereas it is to the benefit of the United States and the State of 
Arizona that as many citizens of the United States visit this wonder 
of the world with as much comfort and enjoyment as possible, that 
they may believe in“ See America first“: Therefore be It 

Resolved by the American Legion, Department of Arizona, in con- 
vention assembled, That the Federal Government and the State of 
Arizona cooperate and construct as soon as possible a sufficient and 
proper highway, to be known as the President's Highway, beginning 
at a point on the National Old Trails Highway and extending to the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona in the Grand Canyon National Park; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior, to each of the United States Senators from Arizona, to 
the Congressman and the Governor of Arizona, to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to the Chief Forester, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and to the chairmen of the Committee on Land Affairs 
of the United States Senate and House of Representatives. 


Mr. HALE presented the memorial of members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Oxford County, Me., 
remunstrating against the passage of legislation modifying 
the Volstead Prohibition Act so as to legalize the manufacture 
and sale of beers and wines, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Miami Valley 
Trafic Club, in the State of Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of legislation restricting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its handling of freight rates, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 6355, granting 
citizenship to Indians, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. It. 518) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of War, for national defense in time 
of war and for the production of fertilizers and other useful 
products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corpora- 
tion to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, 
Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, 
near Russellville, Ala.; steam power plant to be located and 
constructed at or near lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black War- 
rior River, Ala.. with right of way and transmission line to 
nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry 
Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 
and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 
Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as pro- 
vided herein, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 678) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 2811) to amend section 7 of the act of February 6, 1909, 
entitled “An act authorizing the sale of lands at the head of 
Cordova Bay, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,” reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4985) to repeal the first proviso of section 
4 of an act to establish a national park in the Territory of 
Hawaii, approved August 1, 1916, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 689) thereon. 

Mr. ERNST, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3072) to refund taxes paid on distilled 
spirits in certain cases, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 690) thereon. 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 8961) for the relief of 
Frank Stincheomb, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 693) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1705) for the relief of the 
heirs of WKo-mo-dal-kiah, Moses agreement allottee No. 33, 
reported with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 679) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3346) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudi- 
cate and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable 
claims arising under or growing out of any treaty or agreement 
between the United States and certain bands of Indians, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 692) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 994) to amend the act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon, aud granting patents therefor, and for other pur- 
poses“ (Rept. No. 680) ; 

A bill (S. 1653) authorizing the expenditure for certain pur- 
poses of receipts from oil and gas on the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation in Arizona and New Mexico (Rept. No. 681) ; 

A bill (S. 1665) to provide for the payment of one-half the 
cost of the construction of a bridge across the San Juan River, 
N. Mex. (Rept. No. 682) ; 

A bill (S. 1897) for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier 
(Rept. No. 683) ; 

A bill (S. 2888) to provide for expenditure of tribal funds 
of Indians for construction, repair, and rental of agency build- 
ings and related purposes (Rept. No. 684); 

A bill (S. 3036) to amend the law relating to timber opera- 
57 on the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin (Rept. No. 

PETENS 
A bill (H. R. 2977) for the relief of H. E. Kuca and V. J. 
Koupal (Rept. No. 686); 

A bill (H. R. 4461) to provide for the payment of certain 
oot against the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota (Rept. No. 

T); 

A bill (H, R. 7249) for the relief of Forrest J, Kramer (Rept. 
No. 688) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7239) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay certain funds to various Wisconsin-Pottawatomi Indians 
(Rept. No. 691). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3504) for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower 
(Rept. No. 694) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3595) for the relief of Daniel F, Healy (Rept, 
No. 695) ; and 1 

A bill (H. R. 4374) for the relief of the American Surety Co, 
of New York (Rept. No. 696). 

Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2503) for the relief of W. H. King, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 
697) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (8, 3420) granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction, maintenance, and operation by 
the Denyer & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, of a line of railroad across the south- 
westerly portion of the Fort Logan Military Reservation in the 
State of Colorado, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 698) thereon. 3 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the. bill (S. 3372) to provide 
safeguards for future Federal irrigation development, and an 
equitable adjustment of existing accounts on Federal irriga- 
tion projects, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on May 31, 1924, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3249) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the construction of a bridge 
across the Niagara River and Black Rock Canal, 
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BILLS AND JOLNT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3430) granting a pension to Esther Horth (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (8. 3431) for the relief of the State of New York; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3432) for the relief of Patrick J. Byrne; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. ; 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3433) for the relief of Lieut. Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, jr, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3434) for the protection of the Northern Pacific 
halibut fishery; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3435) to provide funds for reimbursing lend owners 
on Yuma project, Arizona-California, and to provide funds to 
operate and maintain the Colorado River front work and levee 
system of Yuma project, Arizona-California; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. . 

Ey Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) in respect of salaries of 
original appointees to the Board of Tax Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. STANLEY. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
and a joint resolution for reference to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and I also present a letter from Mr. Gray Silver. I ask 
that the letter, bill, and joint resolution may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 2 

The bill (S. 3429) to facilitate the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That section 315-4 of the tariff act of 1922, ap- 
proved September 21, 1922, be amended as follows: 

After the word “ conditions” in line 4, insert the words “in trade 
or”; after the word “articles” in line 5, insert the words “ or prod- 
ucts”; after the words “shall find” in line 7 insert the words “as 
a result of such differences in trade or of competition in trade in the 
markets of the United States and in the markets of foreign countries 
that the relative or purchasing power of cotton, tobacco, grain, cat- 
tle, wool, or other agricultural products of the United States are 
being produced in the United States at less than the cost of produc- 
tion or at less than a fair profit”; so that said section 315-A when 
amended shall read as follows: 

That in order to reguiate the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to put in force and effect the policy of the Congress by this act 
intended, whenever the President, upon investigation of the differences 
of condition, in trade or of competition in trade in the markets of 
the United States, of articles or products wholly or in part the growth 
or product of the United States, and of like or similar articles or 
products wholly or in part the growth or preduct of competing foreign 
countries, shall find as a result of such differences in trade or of com- 
petition in trade in the markets of the United States and in the markets 
of foreign countries, that the relative or purchasing power of cotton, 
tobacco, grain, cattle, wool, or other agricultural products of the 
United States are being produced in the United States at less than 
the cost of production or at less than a fair profit, or shall find it 
thereby shown that the duties fixed in this act do not equalize the 
said differences in conditions of competition in trade, he shall, by 
such investigation, ascertain sald differences and determine and pro- 
claim the changes in classification or forms of duty or increases or 
decreases, in any rate of duty provided in this act shown by said as- 
certained differences in conditions of competition in trade necessary 
to equalize the same in the markets of the United States; that 30 
days after date of such proclamation or proclamations such changes 
in classification or in forms of duty, shall take effect and such increased 
or decreased duties shall be levied, collected, and paid on such mer- 
chandise when imported directly or otherwise from the country of 
origin into the United States: Provided, That until further provided 
by law the total increase or decrease of such rates of duty shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the rates specified in this act, or in any amenda- 
tory act. 

Be it further enacted, That, whenever any cooperative marketing 
association or associations doing business in the United States, as 
defined by the act entitled “An act to authorize associations of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products,” approved February 18, 1922, not 


organized for profit, and engaged in the business of warehousing, 
selling, exchanging, or fabricating farm products, shall find that as a 
result of said differences in conditions of trade or of competition in 
trade between domestic and foreign markets, that tobacco, cotton, 
grain, cattle, wool, or other farm products are being produced at 
less than the cost of production or at less than a fair profit, that 
such cooperative marketing association or associations are hereby 
authorized to export such products and to sell, barter, exchange, or 
secure the fabrication of the same and to import all articles secured 
by the sale, barter, exchange, or fabrication of such products at 50 
per cent of the duty now imposed as provided in the tariff act ap- 
proved September 21, 1922, as amended herein. 

That upon the importation of such articles such cooperative mar- 
keting association or associations shall immediately advise the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the nature and quantity of the cargo, 
its value, and the country from which imported, the purpose of such 
importation, and thereupon, the President shall issue a proclamation 
reducing the duty as hereinbefore provided. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) for the relief of 
farmers, was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., Whenever the President, upon investigation of the 
differences in conditions of competition In trade In the markets of the 
United States, of articles or products wholly or in part the growth 
or product of the United States, and of like or similar articles or 
products of competing foreign countries shall find that the relative 
value of purchasing power of agricultural products grown in the 
United States is less than the relative value of purchasing power of 
similar products grown in foreign countries, and, 

Whenever as a result of such differences in conditions of trade or 
competition, cotton, tobacco, grain, cattle, wool, or other such farm 
products are being produced in the United States at less than the cost 
of production or at less than a fair profit, then the various coopera- 
tive marketing associations now organized in the United States, not 
for profit but for the sale or storing and warehousing of such products, 
shall be authorized to export the same for sale, barter, exchange, or 
fabrication and to import the products secured by such sale, barter, 
exchange, or fabrication at 50 per cent of the duty now imposed. 

Whenever such products shall be so disposed of in any foreign mar- 
ket for finished products such as cloth, cutlery, tools, or utensils or 
other articles necessary or essential to the domestic or industrial life 
of an agricultural community, and when the President of the United 
States shall have been notified of such importation and the nature and 
value of such articles, it shall be the duty of the President, by procla- 
mation, to reduce the duty on such imported products by 50 per cent, 
as provided in the tariff act of 1922, approved September 21, 1922. 


The letter presented by Mr. Srantey was referred to the 
Committee on Finance as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, Bez. 
Senator A. O. STANLEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Senator: Among the many bills and resolutions on behalf 
of agriculture I find Resolution 240 and bill 3411 offered by you and / 
relating to markets for our exportable agricultural surplus and apply- 
ing the flexible provisions of our tariff law in a direct and helpful 
way, to which I wish to call particular attention and to say that the 
intent and purpose of both the resolution and the Dill are in line with 
the thought of the American Farm Bureau Federation on the subject. 

Our people are very much interested in the flexible provisions of the 
amendment to the tariff bill, and passed the following resolution ad- 
vocating that the Tariff Commission be given added authority to change 
schedules as conditions warrant: 

“ Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Federation, through 
its executive committee, favor a scientific tariff based on production 
and conversion costs to be determined by a nonpartisan com- 
mission and to become effective when announced by the President 
of the United States, together with a statement of the commission's 
estimates of revenues to be derived and the probable effects on 
prices, and to this end indorse the principles of the amendment to 
the pending tariff bill offered by Senator Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, June 21, 1922.“ 

Of course, their interest in this matter, as evidenced by the reso- 
lution, was based on the belief that they would be allowed to partici- 
pate in the benefits that might arise thereunder. 

In 1920, when the tariff bill was under consideration, among other 
things the Farm Bureau said in the hearing: 

“The farmers’ interest in tariff questions in the past has been 
twofold. 

“(1) As a producer he desires protection in fair relation to the 
protection given to manufacturing industries from the competition 
of foreign products produced under conditions of natural advantage 
or very cheap labor. 
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“(2) As a consumer he is opposed to excessively high tariffs 
which would unduly increase the price of the supplies which enter 
‘into the cost of his product, and rates which unduly increase the 
cost of manufactured products which farmers use as a part of the 
general consuming public, 

“At this time farmers have a third interest in the tariff and lis 
effect. 

“(3) As an exporter of over half of the Nation's excess balance of 
exports in foreign trade, he is interested in the effect of the tariff 
on foreign demands for his products and in maintaining the balance 
of exports ever imports.” 

In 1922, in national convention assembled, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Federation favor 
the Immediate and thorough investigation by the Tariff Commission 
of tariff rates on all imports which the farmers buy, and an imme- 
diate reduction of excessive rates to such lower levels as shall only 
equal the difference in the cost of production here and abroad.” 

In 1923 again there was an expression as follows: 

“ We believe that the making of tariff schedules is of such great 
importance that the United States no longer can afford to permit 
it to be subjected to political determination. We urge a vigorous 
continuous study by the Tariff Commission with added authority 
to change schedules as changing conditions warrant.” 

All of which support the vlewpeint taken by you in the measures 
above referred to. 

Certainly agriculture can not come back to its rightful place among 
the activities of our Nation so long as it sells in a world market and 
buys dn an unfairly restricted market. Agriculture would not be in its 
present distress if it were buying and selling in the same markets, or at 
relatively the same price levels, consequently anything that tends to 
elimination of barriers across the path to market, either in selling or 
buying, Is helpful in the present situation. 

Many of the schedules of the present tariff bill beling embargoes, al- 
though laid as tariffs, prevent the exportation of farm surpluses, for we 
are unable to bring back, owing to these embargoes, goods which we 
can ute in our everyday business activities in producing, processing, 
and distributing agricultural products, consequently if when we have a 
surplus and can find a market abroad, a reduction of 50 per cent, as 
provided for in the flexible provision of the tariff, will enable the farmer 
to do two things: 

First, contribute towards disposing of his surplus in the only natural 
market we have, namely, industrial Europe; aud 

‘Second, to secure such things as we may mest sorely meed for our 
purposes. 

May I say that the Farm Bureau appreciates this action on your part 
in furthering what we believe to be a sound trade principle, and In addi- 
tion at this time an economic necessity, 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Yours truly, } 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Gray Siyer, Washington Representative. 


YUMA PROJECT, ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $597,088 to reimburse landowners residing on Yuma 
project, Arizona-Califernia, for all moneys with which they 
have heretofore been charged or have paid into the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Colorado River front work and levee system of 
said project, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
ee on Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be 
print 


REGULATION OF SALE OF MILK AND CREAM IN DISTRICT 


Mr. GLASS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2803) to regulate within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the sale of milk, cream, and certain milk 
products, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. a 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3316) to amend an act entitled An 
act to provide for the consolidation of national banking asso- 
ciations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as 
amended, section 5187, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, 
section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, 
section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 
as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to He on the table and to be printed, 


BILLS INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


On motion of Mr. Hagxerp, the following bills were indefi- 
nitely postponed: 

A bill (S. 875) to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in Utah as a school site for Ute Indians; and 

A bill (S. 879) providing for the reservation of certain lands 


‘in Utah for certain bands of Paiute Indians. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 81, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 946) for the 
relief of Amy L. Fallon, mother of Lieut. Henry N. Fallon, 
retired. 
REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, inasmuch as many Senators 
desire to discuss this great question, and we have only a few 
hours in which to discuss it, I shall be brief. I shall not dis- 


‘cuss nor attempt to analyze the great facts that have been so 


capably presented by the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and the able Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
ARD]. The records and the analyses show clearly and indis- 
putably that the reports with reference to child labor are very 
misleading. I wish to place in the Recor, however, an analysis 
made by the good woman who presided over the Children’s 
Bureau for two years, in which she makes a very clear presen- 
tation and showing that the records presented before the com- 
mittee are not true. This good woman, Mrs. Allen, who so ably 
presided over the department, is bitterly opposed to this legisla- 
tion. I ask Senators to read her statements, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


The original intent of Federal child labor laws was to find a 
universal remedy for abuses only—to prohibit the labor of those of 
tender years and to protect others from dangerous labor, night work, 
and the evil effects of long hours. We have traveled far from the 
first Federal child labor law In the proposed amendment. The aim 
sought now is labor domination over everyone under 18—to spread 
Federal power over all children who work, regularly or occasionally, 
paid or unpaid, at domestic service, on the farm, in the home, on 
city streets, in the neighborhood industries, mines, or manufacturing 
establishments—in fact, to turn the child’s entire labor life over to 
tbe control of the Federal Government. Is this either wise or best? 
The inclusion of children and Industries was most rigidly restricted 
in the Federal laws. Neither had a tithe of the power conferred by 
the proposed amendment. 

Educative effect of Federal child labor laws: Since the ‘first Federal 
law was passed (September 1, 1916) every State but three (one 
already having satisfactory laws on these points) has passed laws 
on child labor or compulsory education, or both—the child can not 
work when compelled to go to school. The labor laws have increased 
the minimum age at which the child may commence work, lessened the 
number of working hours per day or week, prohibited employment 
in occupations morally or physically dangerous, and banned night 
work. (For detail, see summary attached.) Higher health standards 
have been imposed as a result of health legislation. The mothers’ 
pension laws in 42 States, which provide for care of children in 
their own homes out of public funds, apply to children under 14 and 
usually to children under 16. The mass of social legislation on child 
labor, health, mothers’ pensions, and compulsory education in the 
last seven years makes the proposed Federal amendment unnecessary 
and the purposes of the Federal child labor law have been met by 
almost all of the States. Many of the States far exceed the provisions 
of the former Federal laws, Children's code commissions have been 
provided for or are now functioning in most of the States where better 
child labor conditions are needed, 

Statements that States do not equal Federal child labor laws are 
misleading: In some particular every such statement is true. For 
instance, Montana does not prohibit employment in mines of children 
under 16; therefore, is listed as not up to the standard of the Federal 
law. It does not need such legislation, for there were only 15 
children in the whole State so employed in 1920. Delaware permits 
a child from 12 to 14 to work provisionally in establishments engaged 
in the preservation and canning of fruit in the vacation period. In 
all other respects the child Jabor laws of these States not only measure 
up to the standards of the Federal law but exceed them in some 


Present agitation is based on conditions in 1918 and prior thereto, 
which are nonexistent to-day. The public does not distinguish between 
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“child labor“ and a child's work. Child labor“ implies that a child 
of tender years labors continuously for long hours at tasks beyond its 
capacity, to its physical or moral detriment. Thousands of children 
under 16 are gainfully employed for a short time daily during vacations 
at odd jobs, at home, etc., who are not child laborers, but who are 
included as such in the statements to the Senate committee. 


[From 1920 census, Children in gainful occupations “] 


“ Twelve million five hundred thousand children in United States 
10 to 15 years of age, an increase of 15.5 per cent since 1910; 
1,060,000. children gainfully employed, a decrease of 46.7 per cent 
since 1910; 413,549 of this number were employed in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits and 647,309 were employed in agricultural pursuits ; 
569,824, or 88 per cent of 647,309, were farm laborers on the 
home farm. This leaves for consideration as child laborers but 
77,485 in agricultural pursuits, unless you wish to deny a parent 
the right to employ his own child at home on the farm.” 

On the basis of the child labor tax law, which was in effect at the 
time of the census of 1920, the children 14 and 15 years of age among 
the 413,549 employed in nonagricultural pursuits were, with few excep- 
tions, legitimately employed. They numbered 364,444; consequently 
there is left only 49,105 who are 10 to 13 years old, or less than 50,000 
children whose employment by reason of age is, presumably, a matter 
of grave concern. More than one-fourth of those 10 to 18 years old, or 
12,789, were newsboys. 

There were but 622 cotton-mill operatives in this group, 404 being 
employed in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama and 
218 in other States. This fails to show any grievous condition or large 
employment of children of tender years in the cotton industry. Only 
10 States, 3 of which are in the South, permit children to work in fac- 
tories for longer than eight hours a day. Four States reduced the 
hours to eight per day just last year. 

Out of 21,875 children 10 to 15 years of age employed as cotton- 
mill operatives in the United States the Northern and Western States 
employed 11,417, or more than 10,458, the number so employed in the 
Southern States. Massachusetts had the largest number, 7,264, or 
more than North Carolina and South Carolina put together. The chil- 
dren 10 to 15 in agricultural pursuits not working at home (77,585) 
and those 10 to 13 in nonagricultural pursuits (49,105), one-fourth 
of whom are newsboys, together number 126,690. The Federal amend- 
ment seems to be demanded because 10 States permit children 14 and 
15 years to work for more than eight hours a day and because some 
part of 126,690 children out of 12,500,000 should not be permitted to 
work at all. 

Before believing that 1 out of every 12 children in the country is the 
victim of child labor it would be well (1) to distinguish between child 
labor and child employment; (2) to study the figures given by the 1920 
census on “ Children in gainful occupations,” which includes all kinds 
of intermittent work, work done by school children outside of school 
hours, and other perfectly legal employment under the Federal child 
labor tax law in force at the time; (3) to consider recent advances in 
social legislation by the States, and this evidence of their ability and 
intention to deal with child-labor and child-welfare questions; (4) to 
note that no interstate condition requires Federal intervention; (5) to 
realize that while there is a well-organized demand on the part of 
women for the cessation of child labor there is not a demand for the 
proposed amendment which gives State power over the labor of all 
under 18 years of age, or any demand whatever for the Federal policing 
which would follow upon such legislation. 

In other words, there is no child-labor condition in any State that 
will not be handled easily by that State upon the demand of its citizens. 
There is every indication that all the States are now well informed 
on the subject of child labor and making rapid progress in dealing 
with it—a progress which is the more remarkable in view of the possi- 
bility of a constitutional amendment which would effectually destroy all 
the results of State initiative. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I shall not discuss, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of child labor per se. Every Senator, I have no doubt, is 
in favor of the restriction or prohibition of children working 
in our mills, and in our various industrial enterprises. But 
there is a question involved that is more momentous, more far- 
reaching than child labor itself. Why should I discuss the 
question of children working in mills? We know what the 
situation is. No one is opposed to legislation on that subject 
by the States. For myself I want to say that while good women 
and noble men have asked me to vote for the measure, and while 
I am as much in favor of the regulation of child labor as any- 
one possibly can be, yet I am in favor of the States doing it. I 
am in favor of it from a humane standpoint, and so are my 
people in North Carolina, They have shown their faith by 
their good works in enacting what is admitted by the committee 
to be the best child labor law in the United States. 

So why should I vote for the pending measure? I say, and I 
mark my words, that the Senator who votes for the proposed 
constitutional amendment reflects on his own people and ren- 


ders an indictment against his own people and the people of 
other States that they are not capable of local self-government, 
are not competent to take care of their own affairs, and that 
they want to create a club and put it in the hands of Congress- 
men to say how our children shall be controlled, enabling the 
Federal Government to enter the sacred precincts of the home 
and tell the farmer how and when he shall work his boys or his 
girls, prohibiting the daughters from assisting the mother in 
the honse and the sons from assisting the father upon the farm. 
I can not vote for the submission of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, because it would effect a surrender of that glorious 
principle established by our fathers and for which they fought, 
bled, and died. 

Mr. President. I am a progressive, but as to the Constitution 
of the United States I am reactionary. I would say to my 
fellow Senators, Lay not your hands upon this sacred docu- 
ment.” Much Scripture has been quoted here, but I shall take 
for my text the utterance made by one of the great prophets 
who in addressing his people said, Walk in the ancient ways; 
keep in the old path; study and consider well these things, and 
consent not to change.” 

Mr. President, from a conscientious standpoint I can not vote 
for the pending joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution giving to Congress the power to regulate child labor 
unless such an amendment be adopted to it as has been proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] and also by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] or an amendment 
which I also shall present providing that the ratification of 
the amendment shall be submitted to the people of the country. 

Mr. President, I shall move when it is in order to add the 
following additional section to the joint resolution: 


Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the conventions of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof by Congress. 


Mr. President, I am pledged never again to vote for a consti- 
tutional amendment unless it shall be submitted to the people 
for their ratification. We all know the history of the adoption 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth amendments. We know that in their ratification the 
people were not consulted; we know that the voice of the 
people could not be heard when some of them tried to recall 
the ratification of those amendments. We know the history of 
and the methods employed in the adoption of some of the 
amendments in Missouri, in Ohio, and in Massachusetts, where 
majorities of hundreds of thousands voted against the consti- 
tutional amendment which was submitted and afterwards 
adopted by the legislatures. If the Senate in passing the joint 
resolution proposing the amendment shall provide that the 
amendment shall be submitted to the people for their ratifica- 
tion, I shall be satisfied. 

Consider the matter, Mr. President. Suppose this amendment 
shall be submitted now, will the people have any voice in its 
ratification? No. -It will be railroaded through the legisla- 
tures which will meet next January; the people will not have 
the issues involved in this great question discussed before 
them; they will have no voice; but, moved and persuaded by 
good women and by propaganda that is sent down to them, the 
ratification of the amendment will be rushed through. Then 
what will happen? The people will have surrendered, through 
their legislatures, the provision of the Constitution which is 
most vital to them. We can not afford to do it. 

Thirty-six States can adopt this proposed constitutional 
amendment. Less that 4,000 men out of 110,000,000 population 
can adopt it and will adopt it. Without any discussion before 
the people, 3,000 men out of 110,000,000 people are to say 
whether the people shall surrender the principle of home rule 
and local self-government. 

Mr. President, I have stated that it was not a question of 
child labor per se, but the main and momentous question is, 
Is the amendment necessary? When I entered upon my duties 
in this Chamber I stood where you sit, sir [Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington in the chair], and took a solemn oath to support and 
maintain the Constitution of the United States. I find, Mr. 
President, in Article V of that document this provision for 
amending the Constitution: 


ARTICLE V 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
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or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the otlier mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the: Congress: Provided, That no 
amendment which may be made prior to the year 1908 shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the nint section of the 
first articte ; and that no State, without its: consent; shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage im the: Senate. 


In other words, Senators, before you vote for this joint reso- 
lution proposing to submit this amendment to the people you 
must be satisfied in your minds, if you intend: to obey the 
solemn oath which you have taken to support the Constitution, 
that the amendment is necessary, 

Why is it necessary? It is admitted, Mr: President, that 48 
States to-day have child labor laws; it is admitted that in the 
last seven. years there has been, wonderful advancement in 
many States along Mis: line of legislation. Forty-eight States 
having child labor laws, many of them advanced almost to the 
highest standard now admitted by the proponents of this. 
amendment, why is it necessary to give to the General Gov- 
ernment this power and take it away from the people, with 
whom it has rested for 135, years? For 135, years the people 
have lived and grown great under this. Constitution, and now 
at this time to ask them to surrender the great principle which 
was inspired and adopted by our fathers, that all powers not 
delegated to the General Government in this. instrument are 
reserved to the States and: the people thereof, is. unjustified by 
anything in the present situation, 

I ask to insert in my speech at this point a statement setting, 
forth. the fact which I have stated that all of the 48 States 
have adopted child labor laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The, statement referred to is as follows: 


STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CHIDDREN IN" FACTORIES 


Alabama: Prohibited under 14. 

Arizona; Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Boy-10 to 14 may, upon 
license, outside schoo! hours work at labor not harmful y 

Arkansas: Prohibited’ under 14. 

California : Prohibited under 18. 
vacation.) 

Colorado: Prohibited under 14. 
vacation.) 

Connecticut: Prohibited under 14. 

Delaware: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child 12 outside school 
term on special’ permit.) 

Florida: Prohibited under 14. j 

Georgia: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child 12 on permit if 
orphan or has widowed dependent mother; 127 such permits issued dur- 
ing 1923.) 

Idaho: Prohibited under 14. 

Tilinols: Prohibited: under 14, 

Indiana: Prohibited’ under 14. 

Iowa: Prohibited under 14. 

Kansas: Prohibited under 14. 

Kentucky: Prohibited under 14. 

Louisiana: Prohibited under 14. 

Maine: Prohibited under 15. 

Maryland: Prohibited under 14. 

Massachusetts: Prohibited under 14. 

Michigan: Prohibited under 15. 

Minnesota: Prohibited under 14. 

Mississippi: Boy probibited under 12 girl, 14. 

Missouri: Prohibited under 14, 

Montana: Prohibited under 16. 

Nebraska: Prohibited under 14. 

Nevada): Prohibited under 14. 

Now Hampshire: Prohibited, under 14. 

New Jersey: Prohibited under 14. 

New Mexico: Prohibited under 14. 

New York: Prohibited under 14. 

North Carolina: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Boy 12 on spe- 
cial permit outside school hours; only 66 so employed during: 1923.) 

North Dakota: Prohibited: under 14. 

Ohio: Prohibited. under 16. (Exception—Child, 14 outside. school 
term:) 

Oklahoma: Prohibited under 14, 

Oregon: Prohibited: under 14. (Exception—Child 12 outside school, 
term.) 

Pennsylvania: Prohibited under 14, 

Rhode Island: Prohibited under 14. 

South Carolina; Prohibited, under 14. 

South Dakota: Prohibited under 15. 

Tennessee: Prohibited under 14, 

Texas; Prohibited under 15. 

Utah: Prohibited under 14. 


(Exception—Child@ 12 during school 
(Exception—Child 12 during summer 


Vermont: Prohibited under 14. 

Virginia: Prohibited under 14, 

Washington: Prohibited under 14. (Exception—Child' 12 on permit 
of superior court judge in: case of poverty.) 

West Virginia: Prohibited under 14. 

Wisconsin: Prohibited under 14. 
school vacation.) 

Wyoming: Prohibited: under 14. 


Mr. OVERMAN, In view of that showing and in view of 
the adyance which lias been made in the protection. of chil- 
dren employed in mills and factories and mines, again I ask 
why is it necessary to adopt this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution? Why take from the people this power which 
was reserved to them by the fathers? 

Mr. President, when the Constitution was adopted my own 
State, for example, refused to go into the Union until the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution was adopted. Many of the 
States adopted the Constitution and joined the Union upon the 
promise being made that such an amendment would be 
adopted, but my people said, “ We will not go in until it is 
written in the bond.” The tenth amendment was written in 
the bond. It provided that— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


When that provision was written in the bond in 1789, old 
North Carolina, although the Republic had been established 
for more than a year and she did not vote the first time for 
1 Washington, ratified the Constitution and entered the 

on. 

Mr. President, child labor laws have been enaeted by Con- 
gress. A discussion took place here some eight years ago 
upon this great question, during which the horrors of child. 
labor were portrayed. upon the floor. I took the position at 
that time that the proposed legislation was unconstitutional, 
but it passed the Senate. Two years later the Supreme Court 
of the Wnited. States declared that enactment unconstitu- 
tional. Two years subsequently Congress adopted a clause 
in a taxing bill which was designed to regulate child labor, 
but that also. was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. However, during the interval before it was declared, 
unconstitutional the child labor law which had been enacted 
by Congress was administered in the States by the General 
Government, and we know how it worked. 

Mr. President, this proposed. amendment to the Constitution 
does not only mean, centralization, of power in the General 
Government but it means control by the General Government 
of our homes and our children. The amendment goes further 
than any amendment ever heretofore proposed in that it pro- 
vides a prohibition against labor by the sons and daughters 
of farmers and the sons and daughters of those in every walk 
of life up to I8 years of age. We have never gone that far 
heretofore. Are Senators willing, to vote for such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution? 

I tell you, Senators, the farmers. are beginning to be heard 
from, They are protesting against this proposed amendment. 
If I had the time; L should like to read from the committee 
hearings the statement of the gentleman who is here in Wash- 
ington representing the farmers of the country and who, has 
vehemently protested against this proposed amendment. The 
testimony of Mr. Gray Silver is in the hearings. I shall ask 
that it may be printed in the Reconp, and I trust that Sena- 
tors will read it. I should like to read it at this time, but 
I am afraid that it would occupy too much time and prevent 
Senators from. speaking, His testimony embraces four or five 
pages of the hearings, beginning on page 248, He comes here 
in behalf of the farmers of the United States and says that 
this is a dangerous proposal and ought not to be adopted by 
Congress, and he protests against it. I ask that excerpts: 
from: his testimony may be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 


Mr. SILVER. The proposal to amend the Constitution giving Con- 
gress. power to. prohibit the labor of persons under the age of 18 
years and to. prescribe the conditions of such labor does not find a 
favorable response among the farmers. In, making this statement it, 
must be distinctly understood, however, that the farmers are adverse 
to child labor which. interferes. with. the proper growth, development, 
and schooling of children. Farmers, of course, at the same time do 
not countenance idleness and believe that children are better off when 
fully employed at either work or play. 


(Exception—Child 12 during 
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By far the majority of States already have laws regulating the 
labor of minors or of children less than 14 years of age. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the conduct of children is so completely hedged about 
by State laws in most of the States that any Federal legislation which 
would follow this proposed amendment to the Constitution by Senator 
McCormick would coincide with the State legislation or tend to con- 
fuse it. Further, it seems to me because of the diversity of employ- 
ment this is one of the matters which can be regulated most efficiently 
by the States themselves. 

I am sure the farmers would be among the first to resent the 
activities of the Federal bureau if it would try to take the place of 
the parents in telling their children what duties they should or 
should not perform and what kind of work they should do, In fact, 
I believe such a proposal is unnecessary, especially as it might apply 
to the families on the farms, If a Federal law is needed to regulate 
child labor, it should be directed toward industry, where undoubtedly 
there is still some need for regulation. The farmers do not ask for 
exemption, for they are not in the offending class, 

. * * * * . * 


When questioned, some of these enthusiasts say that any Federal 
regulation or law on this subject would exclude the boys and girls on 
the farm. However, others are not so sure. The chances are that 
if unlimited authority is given to some bureau that it will grow until 
it becomes a nuisance, 

A lot of propaganda has been sent out which is thoroughly resented 
by farmers. Certain syndicates have published the greatest lot of rot 
about young boys starting to work at 4 a. m., continuing late into 
the night; and being given insufficient food. It is always possible 
to find exceptions to every rule. 

. s * * s * * 

Those who cry out in our national weekly publications that there 
are “more than a million children who must be set free” grab off a 
lot of undigested statistics and hurl them at the public with their 
sob-sister methods. At the time of the last census there were recorded 
1,060,959 children under age “regularly employed under unfavorable 
conditions,” according to these statements, Of this number, 647,309 
were employed on farms. This, of course, makes a very different pic 
ture, for everybody knows that 90 per cent or more of these children 
were working at home at the lighter tasks involved in farming— 
learning as they worked. Further, they probably are employed only 
part of the time. The census figures, however, showed that 63,990 
were “ working out.” The unintelligent returns made by census takers 
open these figures to grave questioning. How many of these children 
actually were working out regularly month after month and how many 
really were working during vacation time or during periods when the 
crops of a community had to be saved? Thus there evaporates into 
thin air the bugaboo of children labor on the farms, who must be set 
free. If there are cases in which children on the farm are required to 
work too hard it is due to the pressure of economic conditions which 
whould be righted and which in turn will bring better conditions gen- 
erally on the farms. 

I feel sure that no one on this committee is going to vote for a 
bill or resolution which might eventuate in some bureaucrat determin- 
ing whether a community whose livelihood depends upon the raising of 
strawberries should not close school for a few weeks and thus permit 
the children to aid in the harvest upon which the financial returns of 
the whole year depend. Nor would the farmer relish regulations from 
Washington prohibiting children from aiding in the harvest of many 
other crops where light labor at reasonable hours is necessary, and 
rightly so, the capital which sensational magazines are making of the 
idea that he raises a family for the purpose of harvesting a cotton crop, 

As a matter of fact, the movement for Federal regulation of child 
labor comes several] years too late, for the States to a very large 
extent have already taken adequate action, and if the States do not 
control it sufficiently, frequently unemployment laws and regulations 
are enforced by the counties, not only from the standpoint of labor 
but as to requirement for attending school. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Not only has Mr. Silver appeared before 
the committee and stated the position of those whom he rep- 
resents, but a farmer from California, Mr. Walker, also gave 
testimony and protested against this proposal. So the farmers 
are arrayed against it. If the opportunity were afforded there 
would, I think, be an outpouring of protests on the part of the 
farmers upon this subject, and they would make plain that 
they do not desire to be interfered with by Congress in this 
matter so vital to them. 

Do you think, Mr. President, that it is necessary for you to 
vote for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Stat's that will give to Congress a club to force on the States 
such child labor laws as Members of Congress may want, as 
agafst the wishes of sovereign States of this Union? I say 
thet the people of the States are just as humane as is the Con- 
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gress. The people of the States can take care of their own 
affairs and will take care of their own affairs, and in time 
will enact legislation on this subject as advanced as any that 
Congress might enact. 

It is said that the Democratic platform declares in favor of 
this proposed amendment to the Constitution. I deny it. The 
declaration of the Democratic platform says nothing of the 
kind. Let us see what it does say: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child 
life through infancy and maternity care; in the probibition of child 
labor and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
the Woman's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


If the Democratic convention had been in favor of a con- 
stitutional amendment on this subject, they would have so de- 
clared; but, instead of that, they declared that the States 
should cooperate in this matter. The States are now cooperat- 
ing in it. In my judgment, the question can be settled by adopt- 
ing in the District of Columbia a standard child labor law, 
bringing it to the attention of the various States, and, as has 
frequently been the case, the States in all probability will see 
that similar laws are adopted in their jurisdictions. 

I remember as a part of my legislative experience that a 
number of years ago Congress adopted what was known as the 
negotiable instrument law. Previous to that time every State 
had its own law, and there was great confusion in commercial 
affairs. The governors of the States were asked to recom- 
mend the passage of a uniform negotiable instrument law, and 
it was done. I had the honor of passing it through the North 
Carolina Legislature, and we have a uniform negotiable instru- 
ment law to-day. That could be done in this case. It could 
be done easily, Mr. President, by calling the attention of the 
governors to the matter; and the fact that it has been agitated 
in Congress has caused many legislatures to take cognizance 
of the fact that something ought to be done, and to pass wise 
laws upon this subject. 

Seven great States have splendid laws that are up to the stand- 
ard, and other States will follow if given time in this matter. 
Instead of taking away the power of the States, or clubbing 
some States for the power that they are asked to surrender to 
Congress, let the matter remain as it is. The country is not 
suffering. The country had grown great under this Constitu- 
tion, Why is it necessary to amend it? That is the great 
question here. Ask yourselves, Is it necessary for me to vote 
for this amendment, to deprive the people of this power which 
they so love, which-is the foundation stone of their liberties? 

Mr. President, if I were a voice, a pathetic voice, and could 
travel over land and sea, I would travel over this land and ap- 
peal to the heart of every American voter and tell him to stop, 
to look, and to listen. Wither are we drifting? Where are we 
going? Centralization of power in Washington, paternalism, 
bureaucracy—that is the trend of things now, and the time 
has come to put a stop to it. This is one of the most far- 
reaching efforts to bring about paternalism in this country that 
has ever been proposed in Congress. Nothing has ever been 
proposed in Congress that tended more strongly in the direction 
of paternalism in this country. 

Mr. President, I was criticized when I made a speech in the 
Senate a number of years ago about the conditions in my State. 
I state frankly that the conditions then were pitiful; but now 
we have compulsory education, we have inspection laws, and 
all those things necessary to protect the child, and so have 
other States. Then why is it necessary to compel my State 
to submit to such a thing as this, which is simply paternalism 
run mad? That is what it means. 

So, I say, if I could I would whisper in the ear of every 
man to stop and look and listen and stop this sort of thing. 
It is going to destroy our Government. The very foundation 
stone of our liberty is home rule. The very foundation stone of 
this temple is self-government. This stone we propose to take 
from the temple; and when done, if done, down will go the 
temple, and what will be the end uo man can predict. After 
that, Mr. President, what will we have in this country with 
hundreds of officers appointed to enforce this law? 

Let me tell you how the former child labor law was admin- 
istered in North Carolina; and if this amendment becomes a 
part of the Constitution, what the result was then will be the 
result in the future. 

When the former child labor law was in force this good lady 
sent her inspectors down in my State to administer the law. 
They went to the factories, they went to the mines, they went 
everywhere to spy upon the people and see whether they were 
violating the law. An inspector went to a boy and asked him 
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how old he was. “Iam 15 yearsold.” “You are not telling the 
truth. Where do you live?” “ Down there in that house, where 
the vines are growing in front of the house.” The inspector 
went down to the house and asked the child's mother his age. 
She said, “Fifteen years of age.” “Let me see your birth 
certificate.” “I haye no birth certificate.” “Let me see your 
Bible.” She ordered him out of her house. He turned back 
his lapel and showed the badge on his coat, showing that he 
was a Government officer. He went into the sacred precincts 
of that home to spy out possible violations of the law, and, as 
a result, that factory was assessed $100,000 and the mother 
was insulted. Another factory was assessed $50,000, another 
$10,000, another $25,000. The representatives of these fac- 
tories were compelled to come here upon these reports and ask 
the Government to investigate and see if the reports were not 
false, they so alleged, and in each case the Government inves- 
tigated and found that the report was false, and abated every 
one of these assessments, 


That is the way the thing worked. Do we want these 
Government agents, thousands of them, going up and down 
our country, getting $10 or $15 a day, spying on our people? 
We have enough of that sort of thing now. It is a humiliation 
to our people, and we do not want that to happen again. 

I want to read you what Miss Allen says. Miss Allen, as 
I said before, was the head of the great bureau here appointed 
to investigate this question and to administer the law. She is 
an able woman. She is a finished scholar. She took charge of 
this bureau and administered it as wisely as she could. Her 
eyes have been opened on this subject. She was the head of 
the child labor tax division of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. Let us see what she says. I will not read all she says: 


In other words, there is no child-labor condition in any State that 
can not be handled easily by the State upon the demand of its citi- 
gens. There is every indication that all the States are new well 
informed on the subject of child labor, and making rapid progress iu 
dealing with it—a progress which is more remarkable in view of the 
possibility of a constitutional amendment which would effectually de- 
stroy all the results of State initiative, 


That comes from Miss Allen, a wise, good woman, who told 
me that 10 or 15 years ago she was a special agent of the De- 
partment of Labor, sent through the South to investigate the 
conditions of child labor, and she found pitiful conditions 
everywhere. Ten years after that she went down again, and 
she found wonderful improvement. Her report now is, as you 
will see from this statement that I am going to put in the 
Recorp, that being cognizant of all these facts, knowing more 
about the matter than anybody on this floor, she is strongly 
opposed to this amendment, but wishes the matter left to the 
States, where it ought to be, because she has found the States 
cooperating with her in passing laws for the protection of the 
children, prohibiting children working in the mills. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I want to say. I do not 
want to discuss the question of child labor. What is the use? 
That is not the question. The question is, Is it necessary to 
pass this amendment? The question is, Shall we surrender a 
vital principle of the Constitution to the General Government, 
and take it away from the people? That is the great question 
here; and I hope, Mr. President, we shall follow the advice of 
the old prophet, who said, “ Walk in the ancient ways; keep in 
the old paths; consider them well; consent not to change.” 

Mr. President, I have here a very able letter and a very wise 
statement from ex-Senator Thomas, one of the greatest Sena- 
tors who has sat on this floor for years. We all admire him 
for his ability. He has written me a letter upon this subject 
which I desire to put in the Recorp as an appendix to my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[See Appendix.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. I also ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a brief extract from the opinion of Mr. Justice Day 
in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 151). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[See Appendix.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. I also ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks a statement by Miss 
Nila F. Allen, head of the child labor tax division, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[See Appendix.] 
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APPENDIX 
WasHixdrox, D. C., May 12, 1924, 


Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin AND FRIEND: I inclose herewith letter regarding the child 
labor amendment, about which we had a short discussion a few days 
ago. I would suggest that if you desire to use it, you introduce it 
during the discussion of the measure, either as a part of or in con- 
nection with your own argument. 

Faithfully yours, CHARLES S. THOMAS. 


Wasutneton, D. C., May 10, 1924. 

My Dran Senator: In this emotional age, where clear thinking 
is a lost art and consequences are seldom considered or cared for, 
the pending child labor amendment to the Constitution will probably 
receive due congressional approval. Any dispassionate discussion of 
the subject is therefore apt to.receiye scant consideration if indeed 
it escapes the reproach of reaction. To be opposed to any feature 
of modern social, political, or economic reform, or to be lukewarm 
toward it is to invite the reproach of conservatism than which in 
these feverishly progressive days there is no deadlier sin. 

Since Congress convened in December I have, in common, I presume, 
with my fellow men and women in general, been deluged with “ litera- 
ture” by the organized advocates of this proposed amendment and 
of the bill to create a department of education, and haye read enough 
of the output to discover that the first is prompted by a most com- 
mendable spirit of humanitarianism, and the last by the usual combi- 
nation of self-interest which assumes an insistent and indispensable 
need for one more encroachment upon the ancient principle of local 
self-government, coupled with the prospect of permanent emolument 
for another procession of place hunters. Neither branch of this 
propaganda greatly concerns itself with any feature of the subject 
save as it seems to support the assumption of the immediate need 
for enacting the favored measures into law because they are abso- 
lutely essential to“ the general welfare.“ The profound, far-reaching, 
and, in my humble opinion, unfortunate consequences to the country 
of substituting the National for the State Governments as the cus- 
todian and administrator of these prerogatives are given scant con- 
sideration, 

Both these movements, however, are compactly organized, evidently 
well financed, and equipped with that aggressiveness which charac- 
terizes all modern minority groups, which have learned by experience 
the effectiveness of militancy when trained upon the present-day 
legislator, especially on the eve of a general presidential election. 
The fact that these twin measures are designed to deliver the bodies 
and the minds of the Nation's child population into the arms of 
bureaucracy, there to be fashioned and standardized as the bureaucrat 
shall determine, and that the policy will impose a large and permanent 
increase of the public expenditure with a consequent increase of taxa- 
tion, troubles these excellent people not at all. 

I feel confident that before a final vote is taken upon this amend- 
ment you and your associates will examine the other side of the 
shield. It seems to be taken for granted that there is no other side; 
that the mass of American childhood is exposed to grim economic 
pressure actually operating upon a large proportion of them, and 
so menacing all of them as to require your immediate intervention 
by incorporating the amendment without further delay in the body 
of our organic charter. Yet Henry George deprecated hasty action 
upon his proposed land tax reform until it had been thoroughly. dis- 
cussed and dissected. He solemnly declared all political action to be 
worthless unless it was the expression of thought instead of impulse. 
Thought, however, has had but little to do with fundamentals since 
the World War began. 

My view of the subject may be erroneous. It is the offspring, never- 
theless, of some dispassionate reflection uninfluenced by prejudice or 
past impressions. May I give it to you for whatever it may be worth? 

Fundamentally, it may, I think, be assumed that the labor of chil- 
dren is not objectionable. As contrasted with idleness, it is yastly to 
be preferred. A child with idle hands and normal energy rapidly 
develops mischief. If unrestrained, he generally becomes morally delin- 
quent. If he is both restrained and forbidden employment, his con- 
dition is a pitiful one. He may be taught in the schools for part of 
the time, but he can not be instructed all the time, for that would be 
exploitation on other lines. His is the formative period of life. Being 
human, he is naturally indolent. Work is as naturally irksome; and, 
generally speaking, the child works under compulsion. This com- 
pulsion, properly and intelligently exercised, will establish the cult 
of industry with which thrift, integrity, obedience to the law, respect 
for the rights of others, and the value of property honestly acquired 
are inevitably associated. The Huck Finns and criminal delinquents of 
the juvenile world are invariably the idlers, whose energies are mis- 
directed, to their own undoing and to the demoralization of companions 
remaining too long within their spheres of activity, “Train up a 
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child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart, 


from it,” saith the Scripture; a profound truth, heeded until recently 
by all enlightened and Christian peoples. Its disregard, now :painfully 
evident, may involve the ultimate extinction of.our:social and political 
systems. 

Germany has fallen from her .high-estate. She attempted too much 
and failed. But her development from 1871 to 1914 was the economic 
maryel of the nineteenth century. It was grounded upon juvenile 
training and education. The child was neither left to its own devices 
nor excluded from the field of industry. It was kept employed in the 
school, in the workshop, in the field, and the laboratory. It was not 
exploited, but it was made to realize the importance of employment 
nud the need for early economic training. Germany thus became the 
world's hive of industry, conducted by the busiest people in the world; 
and it is not recorded that in the great war she proyoked, and due to 
which she faced a world in arms for four terrible years, her soldiers 
lacked the virility and stamina which are the heritage of temperanee, 
good living, and culture. ‘Their physical standards were indeed in 
grateful contrast to those of any other country, and far above our own. 
It may be contended that our inferiority was due to conditions which 
require the enactment of the proposed amendment; but I venture to 
affirm that the ranks of our unfit were largely recruited from the idle 
and the unemployed, from those who drifted through childhood and 
adolescence having neither occupation nor inclination for labor. I am 
prompted here to say that the subject of this amendment bas for some 
time been much more exploited than child labor itself. The latter has 
been and is a serious problem in some localities. It never was and, 
until our civilization greatly changes, it never will be a widespread 
evil in America. And, thanks to State control, it is not at all the 
national evil so gruesomely pictured of late in the propaganda which 
confronts you. 

As a boy I was required for a number of years to work on the farms 
for a living. My hours were from sunrise to sunset. It was nerve 
racking and wearisome, but I do not recall that it harmed me particu- 
larly. And I risk nothing in asserting that the majority of Senators 
now in office were required to work as children, with profit to their 
parents and benefits to themselves. Same of them, I doubt DON sup- 
ported themselyes in whole or in part by their labor. 

Not child labor, therefore, but its exploitation, is the oh to be 
exorcised. All work and no play makes Jack both a duli boy and a 
machine, unhealthy, stunted, inefficient, short lived, and bestial, just 
as all play and no work makes a mere toy not only, but a parasite, 
a loafer or a ‘criminal, or all of them combined. The one status is 
no antidote for the other. “Yet the pending amendment, or the propa- 
ganda for it, proceeds largely upon that theory, just as instruction 
in sound morality has been tabooed in the public schools lest the 
teacher ‘tread upon the toes of some religious denomination more con- 
cerned with dogma than with conduct. The child deprived of such 
instruction is not the beneficiary but the victim of a policy as vicious 
as it is apparently unchangeable. 

It is contended that parents are responsible for child exploitation; 
hence the State must become Its guardian and protector. The state- 
ment is perhaps true to some degree, but parents are also largely 
responsible for juvenile delinquency, Shall we then, by another amend- 
ment, invest the central authority with exclusive jurisdiction over 
that evil? On the other ‘hand, many children, even as those of former 
generations, spurred by similar ambitions, all of them commendable, 
persist in working, some of them preferring it to instruction at the 
schools, Shall we curb these and bring them to the dead level of the 
whole, that some parents may be prevented from making merchandise 
of the earning power of their offspring? 

The administration of criminal justice in some of the States is 
seandalously inefficient and socially demoralizing, while municipal 
government has so long been a stench on the public nostrils that its 
sense of smell has-atrophied. Is the remedy to be found in the trans- 
fer of criminal and municipal activities to Federal administrative 
bureaus? 

To say that these matters possess no element of nation-wide interest 
and should therefore remain within the province of the State authority 
is to beg the question. For it is equally true of child labor and of 
education. If these possess the general welfare ‘feature to a degree 
requiring Federal control, the others do also. The national aspect, 
if it exists at all, is due to the fact that the evils complained of are 
peculiar to no one State, and if that be so, it must follow that every 
error or abuse, either in law or administration, affecting masses of 
people and common to all or a part of the State federation, should 
find its cure or control in a transfer of jurisdiction from the States 
to the National Government. ‘The vital concern of the Nation in ‘the 
physical and mental status of the individual who under the fourteenth 
amendment is a citizen of the United States, and its insistence that 
the welfare of the Republic should not be jeopardized by the im- 
potence or derelictions of the States, should be equally aroused in his 
behalf, whether the fault Hes in the direction of child labor, educa- 
tion, crime, municipal rottenness, hygiene, or marriage and divorce. 


Exceptions are ‘MMogieal, if not odious, and we may be sure that 
fanaticism and ‘misdirected zeal will, with perfect propriety, ‘be applied 
In the end to every ‘function of Stute activity before the crusade, if 
now ‘successful, shall have ended. The remaining fragments of State 
control will inevitably tempt the palate of the reformer, Who easily 
‘passes from things accomplished to things yearned for. 

And inasmuch as each successful invasion of State control means 
another bureau with another -staf of Federal officials installed for 
life as pensioners of the Public Treasury, he will have reason to expect 
a successful outcome of bis efforts. That inspires him to attempt 
other conquests. Such has been his history since the thirteenth amend- 
ment was evolved from the events of the Civil War. From the cause 
of juvenile immunity from labor he will progress through that of 
adult immunity from toil exceeding six or eight hours a day, and from 
casualty and disease to the subjects of ventilation, light, heat, recrea- 
tion, standardization of machinery, racial and sex exclusions, the 
closed shop, domestic relations, prison discipline and sanitation, munici- 
pal government and the regulation of descent. It will matter not that 
these subjects are amply provided for by local laws, some of which 
have been in existence for a century or more. These will be attacked 
as antiquated or inoperative, or out of harmony with the advanced 
liberalism of the present. -Everything indeed which appertains to 
American industry or soclology will be ‘ticketed, regulated, and pre- 
seribed by constitutional amendment and administered by Federal 
commissions ad libitum. Tue Constitution will thus be transformed 
from a great organic charter of general powers and limitations into 
a code of laws and procedure. 

One enthusiast calls this movement “progressive humanitarianism” ; 
a polysyllabic designation of what logically extended must ultimate 
in economic ‘paralysis. 

Virtually every ‘State maintaining a manufacturing industry has 
its legislation regarding child labor. Whether this was due to State 
initiative or to the pressure of public opinion is of little concern. 
But it is reasonably certain that this sentiment will soon make local 
regulation of the subject a feature of State laws everywhere, zust as 
the code of civil procedure originating in New York justified its 
establishment and then spread across the continent, and just as agi- 
tation of the subject has required the introduction and installment of 
ow appliances, sanitary conditions, and hours and means of recrea- 

n. 


These facts are, of course, conceded, as they must be. But it 18 
charged that State laws concerning child labor are not always en- 
forced, and that State authority is apt to be unsympathetic with or 
hostile to them. Here again is the old contention that indifference, 
or incompetency or idereliction in State administration justifies 1, 
indeed, it does not require national intervention; that the Federal 
power must in such case thrust the State aside and itself assume 
the discharge of the duty. This was one of the late Colonel Roose- 
velt's articles of faith. If it be sound, its operation should be limited 
only by the local delinquency. It should be applied all along the line, 
and that would wipe ‘the States from the political map altogether, 
both those which have sinned and those which have kept the faith. 

This argument, ff it may be so dignified, presupposes a Federal 
efficiency which unfortunately is nonexistent. Efficiency seldom 
breathes the atmosphere of bureaucracy, which is the Federal method 
of administration. It has grown during the past 25 years like weeds 
in a neglected garden. If we except the Bureau of Standards and 
other scientific and marine organizations fram the indictment, we may 
fairly charge that inefficiency and extravagance are the bureau's com- 
mon characteristics. Most of them are overworked at the top and 
overcrowded below. They are asylums for the lame duck and hunting 
grounds for the placeman. And their cost exceeds that of the entire 
Government in 1914. At its worst State administration of child 
labor laws will compare favorably with that of the Federal bureau- 
cracy. The fault is not so much with men as it is with systems. 
Moreover, one is justified in assuming that the treatment of an evil 
by the locality where it appears is more apt to be effective than that 
which is applied by a system originating with another organism, 
national in its scope and operating by machine methods from ‘head- 
quarters in Washington. And it is far less burdensome to the ‘tax- 
payer. 

The evil ‘is likewise exaggerated as was the treatment accorded the 
negro by his owner in antebellum days, when the slave driver and the 
slave speculator, if we are to credit the hysteria of that period, over- 
worked, underfed, and inflicted brutal punishment upon the helpless 
victims of the damnable institution until outraged nature relieved 
them by death from “unbelieveable torture. But men do not in general 
treat their property that way. Selfishness would operate against it 
if humanity were silent. Nor do parents in general mistreat their 
children. The exceptions are being made the rule in the interest of 
a cause. 

Mr. Atwood recently declared that American history for the past 
50 years has largely consisted of a succession of discredited remedies. 
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His statement is verified by the outcome of virtually every reform 
movement punctuating that period. The evils aimed at have seldom 
been mitigated, much less suppressed. Most of them are quite as ap- 
parent as ever, while the cost of their experimental treatment has 
been prodigious. Let a single example suffice. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created in 1887 to restrain railway aggres- 
sions, arrest their consolidation, establish better service, enforce com- 
petition, prohibit discriminations, reduce rates, and therefore the cost 
‘of living. Few, if any of these ends have been realized. With public 
opinion now behind it, the commission encourages and geeks power to 
compel consolidations, regards competition as an unmi public eyil, 
and although it regulates and establishes rates and other phases of 
operation, results are more unsatisfactory than were the evils which 
called the commission into being. Rates have more than doubled; 
service has not materially improved; many lines have been scrapped 
or abandoned. But public clamor, ignoring the lesson which these 
conditions should teach, more loudly than ever yociferates its de- 
mand for both added regulation and public ownership. This clamor 
may be gratified with results yet more deplorable. 

But these bureaucratic miscarriages do not affect bureaucratic vi- 
tality. Remedies may become discredited but they are seldom dis- 
carded. Once established, a bureau, like Tennyson's brook, goes on 
forever, with an ever-swelling volume of retainers and of expenditure. 
What wonder, therefore, that we are now governed by 3,400,000 civil 
servants—National, State, and municipal—who burden the taxpayer 
with an annual charge of $3,800,000,000. Shall we add to their num- 
ber at this time whatever the appeal or the asserted need? 

The indolence of our youth is a most sinister evil of the time. It 
stimulates the misdirection of purpose and of energy. The appalling 
increase of crime, and especially crimes of violence, challenges our 
apprehensions. Most of it is the work of young people of both sexes 
between the ages of 16 and 23. Freed from home influences and the 
restraint of the classroom, following no occupation and caring for 
none, unhindered in their quest for excitement and diversion, undis- 
ciplined in morals and virtually encouraged to abstain from toil, why 
wonder that they chafe under the curb of law and authority, defy the 
obligations and usages of society, and help themselves with claw and 
tooth to what seems the good things of life with Httle regard to the 
rights or the security of others? Why follow the respectable but 
prosaic life of the tradesman or the mechanic, whose thrift and in- 
dustry they despise and whose accumulations may so easily become 
the spoil of adventure? 

Compulsory idleness of the mass of childhood because some children 
are put at work too young or kept at work too long will, I fear, swell 
the ranks of the dissolute. Only the sober, hard-working people, 
sheltered by protective government and made secure in their lives and 
thelr belongings by the prevalence of those homely virtues which spring 
from temperance, industry, respect for order, and obedience to law 
endure through generations. They neither give license to their children 
nor relieve them from the reasonable exactions of labor, save to their 
ultimate undoing. Better for us and far better for them that we 
should continue to“ walk in the ancient ways, keep in the old paths, 
observe them well, and be not given unto change.” 

We live in an age where legislation has become a fetich, We are 
trying to make men and women moral and God-fearing by multi- 
tudinous legal amendments. For every economic ill we encounter 
appeal is made for relief to the lawmaking authority. This impulse 
to eradicate evil by statute prompts intelligent and even thinking 
people to stage many reforms. Most of them are inspired by the best 
of motives, Apart from the fact that man was never yet made good 
by human law is the reflection that mushy sentimentalism, however 
sincere, supplies a poor foundation for practical and permanent re- 
forms, Yielding to its demands for nearly 50 years, we have virtually 
ceased to be a self-governing people. We are under the dominion of 
the bureaucrat, whose rules and regulations, having the force of law, 
equal in bulk and in detail the United States Statutes at Large. 
These cover nearly all the economic, social, and political activities of 
the citizen, who must, at his peril, regulate his calling and his con- 
duct by them. They obstruct his business, trammel his freedom, dis- 
turb his domestic affairs, begin their ministrations with his birth, 
waste his substance through life, tax his coffin, and then pillage his 
estate. This is not democracy. It is not representative government. 
If it does not display the physical aspects of tyranny, if it is the 
mildest, it is also the most searching of despotisms. Goethe was right 
when he said that there is no more terrible thing in this world than 
energetic ignorance, 

A standing rule provides that Washington’s Farewell Address shall 
be read to the Senate upon the 22d day of February of every year. 
I conclude this too lengthy note with the warning of the Father of his 
Country that toward the preservation of your Government it is 
requisite that * pou must resist with care the spirit of inno- 
yation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. One method 
of assault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitution alterations 
which would impair the energy of the system and thus to undermine 


what can not be directly overthrown.” 
is strikingly illustrated by the amendment under discussion, which is 
only one of a brood now pending before the Judiciary Committee, 

Very sincerely, etc., 


The wisdom of this sentiment 


C. S. THOMAS, 
Hon, Ler S. Overman, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(From Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251) 

Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. It 
not only transcends the authority delegated to Congress over com- 
merce but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which 
the Federal authority does not extend. The far-reaching result of up- 
holding the act can not be more plainly indicated than by pointing 
out that if Congress can thus regulate matters entrusted to local 
authority by prohibition of the movement of commodities in interstate 
commerce all freedom of commerce will be at an end and the power 
of the States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our sys- 
tem of government be practically destroyed. 

Commencing with the letter from Secretary Davis, Department of 
Labor, addressed to Senator Suonrniben under date of January 6, 
1923, and published on pages 18 and 19 of the Senate report of the 
Judiciary Committee on child labor amendment, the report is replete 
with erroneous and misleading statements, 

The Secretary states that there can be no question that there is 
urgent need for legislation regulating employment of children in in- 
dustry, and refers to the census figures of 1920 in the report on 
children in gainful occupations, The term “gainful occupations" 
includes the occupations of all child workers except those working at 
home merely on general household work, on chores, or at odd times 
on other work. This necessarily includes all children working regu- 
larly away from home, even though it be for only an hour or so daily. 
Comparatively few returns were made for children under 10 years of 
age, and because of the small number and probable high degree of 
error the census did not tabulate them. 

According to the census of 1920 there were 12,502,582 children 10 
to 15 years of age, and of this number 1,060,858 were gainfully em- 
ployed, 647,309 in agricultural pursuits and 413,549 in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits. Of the 647,309 children engaged in agriculture, for- 
estry, and animal husbandry, 88 per cent, or 569,824, were reported 
as farm laborers on the home farm, leaving but 77,585 in agricultural 
pursuits with which the proposed child labor amendment should be 
concerned, unless it is the intention of its advocates to prohibit a 
parent from employing his own child at home on the farm. 

Of the total number gainfully employed 413,549 were employed in 
nonagricultural pursuits. On the basis of the Federal child labor tax 
law in effect in 1920 those 14 and 15 years of age were with few 
exceptions legitimately employed. As those 14 and 15 years old num- 
bered 364,444, this leaves only 49,105 from 10 to 13 years old, or less 
than 50,000 whose employment outside of agricultural pursuits is pre- 
sumably a matter of grave concern. An analysis of these figures later 
shows that it is only “ presumably" sọ. 

Secretary Davis states that more than one-third of the children 
gainfully employed (1,060,868) were “between 10 and 13 years of 
age,” but the number includes those who are 13 years old, 328,958 
being employed in agricultural pursuits and 49,105 in nonagricultural 
pursuits, 

The Secretary then states: 

“While the census figures take no account of children under 
the age of 10 who may be classified as workers, it Is a well-known 
fact that many children below the age of 10 are employed in agri- 
culture, in street trades, domestic service, and industrial home 
work. A conservative estimate would place the number of chil- 
dren below the age of 16 years gainfully employed in the United 
States as one and one-half million.” 

From 1910 to 1920 there was a decrease of 46.7 per cent in the 
number of children 10 to 15 years of age who were gainfully em- 
ployed, although the total number of children of that age showed an 
increase in the same period of 15.5 per cent, or more than a million 
and a half. It is true that the census does not report the children 
under 10 years of age who are gainfully employed. In 1910, however, 
142,246 children 6 to 9 years of age were reported as gainfully em- 
ployed, but eyen this number is believed to be excessive, Of this 
number 96 per cent were employed in agricultural pursuits, Assuming 
that the percentage of decrease for the decade for this age group was 
the same as that for the children 10 to 15 years of. age, there would 
be but 75,817 children from 6 to 9 years of age gainfully employed 
in 1920. This statistical basis is hopelessly inadequate upon which 
to rear the Secretary's towering estimate of an additional half mil- 
lion gainfully employed children under 16 years of age. 

In the next paragraph of the Secretary's letter he says that“ about 
one-half” of the gainfully employed children 10 to 15 years of age 
reported by the census of 1920 were employed in agricultural pur- 
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suits, The statement should be that over three-fifths, or 61 per cent, 
was so employed, and it should also be kept in mind that 88 out of 
every 100 were employed on the home farm. He also states that 
“190,000 were employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
in cotton, siik, and woolen mills, in cigar factories, clothing, and furni- 
ture shops, and in various canneries.” The number should be 185,000, 
and none are reported as employed in canneries, 

The statements respecting the number of States measuring up to 
the requirements of the Federal child labor law conveys a most mis- 
leading impression with respect to the minimum age of 14 years. 
That or a greater age is the minimum in every State except Dela- 
ware and Virginia (12 in canneries in vacation time), Florida (12 
in stores), and Mississippi (boy, 12), Several States have some ex- 
ception in which a child of 12 may be employed intermittently or 


during vacation time at seasonal employment, but the poverty pro- 


visions of State laws have lost their force with the passage of mother’s 
pension laws. 

The Secretary states that after the first Federal child labor law 
was declared unconstitutional (June 3, 1918) “large numbers of these 
little people in many States had received practically all their pro- 
tection from the Federal act,” and that the enforcement in some 
States with higher requirements than the Federal act reached a low 
ebb after the act was abrogated. 


These statements are not questioned, The law lapsed in war time, 
and pressure was exerted throughout the country te spare no effort to 
increase production. But why should any reference be made to condi- 
tions in 19187 What were the facts more recently (May 15, 1922) 
when the Federal child labor tax law was declared unconstitutional? 

During the fall of 1922 the Children’s Bureau made an intensive 
study in the same territory investigated after the first law was nul- 
lified, to ascertain facts as to any increase of child labor due to the 
lapsing of the Federal law, but did not find conditions at all comparable 
with those in 1918. Some inerease was found, to be sure, but it was 
not noticeable or general in character. 


Senator MEDILL McCormick was quoted as having said child employ- 
ment had increased 20 per cent te 30 per cent since the Federal child 
labor tax law was declared unconstitutional. The National Child Labor 
Committee completed a canvass of the country to ascertain whether 
manufacturers were taking advantage of the decision, and reported in 
their publication, The American Child, for February, 1923, that their 
canvass failed to show any considerable increase in the number actually 
employed. In 17 States then (18 with the addition of Wyoming in 
1928) the local laws were quite the equal of the nullified Federal law, 
thus preventing an increase. The article predicted that in the other 31 
(now 30) States that it was not to be expected that immediate advan- 
tage would be taken, as it would increase the demand for a constitu- 
tional amendment, but this argument fails to explain why increzsed 
employment resulted immediately in 1918, 

The first Federal law was in effect only nine months and three days, 
not long enough to allay the irritation it aroused at the beginning of 
its functioning. The child labor tax law was in effect 3 years and 20 
days, had functioned smoothly, and had gained adherents to its stand- 
ards in every State in the Union. Since the first Federal law every 
State but three (one of which already had the Federal standards) has 
legislated on child labor, compulsory education, or beth, advancing child 
employment to much higher levels than ever before. The child labor 
tax law was tremendously educative, but much credit for the advance 
in this and other social legislation by the States is due to the revelation 
of illiteracy and physical defect as a result of the draft. States never 
before haying compulsory education bave passed such laws, and other 
States have extended the compulsory period and provided for better 
enforcement. Child welfare and children's code commissions have been 
established, and mother’s pensien laws, birth registration laws, and 
health measures whieh contribute to the physical excellence of children 
have been enacted. These are the reasons why there has been no such 
resumption of child labor in 1922 or since as there was in 1918. 

The Secretary states that there were 24 States in 1918 which did 
not require the 8-hour day for children between 14 and 16 years of 
age and refers to an 11-hour day and G4hour week. At present 
there are 15 States not providing an 8-hour day fər children. Why 
not state the facts as they are now? No State to-day permits its 
children to work for a 64-hour week. Some of these States provide 
for a 9hour day and 54-hour week. Others allow a 10, 103, or 11 hour 
day, with a 54 to 60 hour week. Only five of the States allow so much 
as 60 hours’ employment in one week. Feur States adopted the 
8-hour day, 48-hour week, after the child labor tax law was declared 
unconstitutional, 

The Seeretary's letter states: that according to recent publications 
of his department children “were found in eyster and shrimp cam- 
neries, some as young as 5 or 6 years, working in cold, damp sheds, 
their hands eut by oyster shells, shrimp thorns, and the knives with 
which they work. Over 500 boys under the age of 14 years were found 
to have been employed as breaker boys in the coal industries in vio- 


lation of several laws, and 137 below the age of 18 years were found 
working underground.” 

The study disclosing the condition stated in oyster and shrimp can- 
neries is believed to have been made about 1918, and it is known that 
such conditions did not exist. in 1921 and 1922 under the Federal 
child labor tax law. Whether or not those conditions exist in 1924 is 
open to question, It is believed the empioyment in mines has refer- 
ence to West Virginia and Pennsylvania. West Virginia, it may be 
pointed out, now prohibits the employment of children under 16 in or 
about mines and quarries In conformity with the provisions of the 
Federal child labor law. Pennsylvania now provides for the issuance 
of age certificates to children employed in mines in order that none 
may secure employment by elaiming to be 16 when they are not that 
old. So far as the present employment of children in mines is con- 
cerned, “The American Child,” organ of the National Child Labor 
Committee, states in its issue for April, 1924, that only five boys 
under 16 im 100 collieries im the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
could be discovered im an investigation just completed. It ascribes 
the small number to the use of mechanical devices which now do the 
work the boys were formerly required to do. 

Some statistical basis should be advanced, in view of the erroneous 
nature of the figures cited elsewhere in the Secretary's letter, for the 
vast army of babies engaged in so-called industrial home work, in the 
beet fields, in the cotton fields, in the cramberry bogs, and the truck 
farms of the land.” Whether the need for remedial action is so great 
as is indicated by these words is certainly open te question. Three 
States have already legislated as to hours of employment for children 
in agricultural pursuits, and more should de so. There is mo reason to 
believe, however, im view of the recent progress in child welfare 
legislation by the States, that they will not enact further legislation 
when assured that the onus rests squarely om their shoulders and that 
Federal child labor intervention is at an end untl} such time as the 
States show unfitness for or failure to realize their responsibilities. 

To continue after the Secretary's letter with the excerpt from his 


engaged in agricultural pursuits are employed on the home farm, 
These figures include children who are going to school and working 
at the same time. Obviously, the statement can not be true. 

The census reports more than 50,000 children 10 to 15 years of age 
employed in textile establishments, but as the child labor tax lew 
was then in effeet it is not believed that any of these children 
then werking more than 8 hours a day or more than 49 hours a 
Two textile States in New Engiand and three in the South 
60-hour week at the present time, but im actual practice 
work 55 hours a week. The children employed im the cotton 
those States in 1920 numbered about 10,000. It might, 
inferred that approximately that number, or one-fifth o 
stated in the Secretary's report, are working for longer 
a day or 48 hours a week. 


are now the victims of premature toil in the mines and 
factories and fields and homes of this country” there is, as 
pointed out, considerable doubt as to the accuracy of 

Furthermore, few would define child labor and gainful employment 


On page 26 of the Senate report it is positively asserted -that the 
census figures of children working on the farm refer to children who 
are “working all the time.” Reference to page 16 of the census 
report, children in gainful occupations, shows that instructions were 
given to the census enumerators to enter the eceupations followed 
in the case of workers attending school and also te indicate the fact 
of school or college attendance. Also that “children whe somewhat 
regularly assist their parents in the performance of work other than 
household work er chores should be reported as having an occupation.” 
The number, 1,060,060, gainfully employed ebildren, therefore, includes 
the boys and girls who were attending school and making a little 
money outside of school heurs and im vacations, 

To publish the table om page 32 of the Senate report under the title, 
To show the prevalence: of child labor,” is both erroneous and mìs- 
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$ 
leading. Much of the gainful employment of these children could not 
by any stretch of the imagination be claimed as child Jabor, nor would 
any present-day definition of child labor possibly include them. 

Nua F. ALLEN. 


— 


SUMMARY OF CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
FROM 1917 TO 1923, INCLUSIVE 


1917. Legislative year (42 legislatures in regular session): 
I. Child Jabor laws (other than those relating to theatrical exhibi- 
tions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Delaware, Ilinois, Kansas, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont (7 States). > 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Arkansas, Connecti 
cut, Delaware, Dlinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin (15 States). 

I. Physical or education requirements for work certificates: Bela- 
ware, Ilinois, Kansas (3 States). 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin (9 States). 

Administration and enforcement: Connecticut, Delaware, Uli- 
nols, Kansas, New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming (10 States). 

IL. Compulsory school attendance laws— 

A. Continuation schools: Michigan, Wisconsin (2 States). 

B. Day schools: Arkansas, Idaho, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island (5 States). 

1918. Legislative year (11 legislatures in regular session): 
I. Child labor laws (other than those relating to theatrical exhibi- 
tions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Maryland, New York, Virginia (3 States). 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Virginia (3 States). 

Physical or educational requirements for work certificates: 
None. 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: Kentucky, 

Maryland, Virginia (8 States). 
Administration and enforcement: None. 
II. Compulsory school attendance laws 
A. Continuation schools: None. 
B. Day schools: Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia (3 States). 
1919. Legislative year (43 legislatures in regular session): 
I. Child labor Jaws (other than those relating to theatrical exhibit- 
tions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Maine, Missourl, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Tork, North Carolina, North Dakota, West Virginia (8 
States). 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Utah, West Virginia (8 States). 

Physical or educational requirements for work certificates: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin (10 States). 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: Alabama, 
North Carolina, West Virginia (8 States). 

Administration and enforcement: Alabama, California, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, West Virginia (5 States). 

II. Compulsory school attendance laws— 

A. Continuation schools: Arizona, California, Ilinois, Iowa, 
Masachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia (17 States). 

B. Day schools: California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Sonth Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West 

_ Virginia (16 States). 

1920.. Legislative year (11 legislatures in regular session): 
I, Child labor laws (other than those relating to theatrical ex- 
hibitions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Virginia (1 State). 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Virginia (1 State), 

Physical or educational requirements for work certificates: 
Kentucky, New York (2 States). 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: None. 

Administration and enforcement: None. 

II. Compulsory school attendance laws— 
A. Continuation schools: Kentueky (1 State). 
B. Day schools: Kentucky, Mississippi, Virginia (3 States). 


1921.. Legislative year (42 legislatures in regular session) : 
I. Child labor laws (other than those relating to theatrical ex- 
hibitions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin (7 States). 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Wisconsin (8 States). 

Physical or- educational requirements for work certificates: 
Connecticut, Minois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, 
Wisconsin (7 States). 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: Indiana 
(1 State). 

Administration and enforcement: California, Indiana, Missourl, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania (6 States). 

II. Compulsory school attendance laws 

A. Continuation schools: California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin (8 States). 

B. Day schools: California, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, South Dakota (10 
States). 

1922. Legislative year (11 legislatures in regular session) : 
I. Child labor laws (other than those relating to theatrical ex- 
hibitions and street trades)— 

Minimum age: Virginia (1 State). 

Hours of labor or night-work regulations: South Carolina, 
Virginia (2 States). 

Physical or educational requirements for work certificates: 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Virginia (8 States). 

Evidence of age requirements for work certificates; None. 

Administration and enforcement: New York, Virginia (2 
States). 2 

II. Compulsory school attendance laws 
A. Continuation schools: None. 
B. Day schools: Maryland, Virginia (2 States). 


1923. Legislative year (43 legislatures in regular session): 


I. Child labor laws (other than those relating to theatrical ex- 
hibitions and street trades)— 
Minimum age: Delaware, Michigan, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming (6 States). 
Hours of labor or night-work regulations: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Missouri, South Dakota, Wyoming (6 States). 
Physical or educational requirements for work certificates: 
North Dakota (1 State). 
Evidence of age requirements for work certificates: North 
Dakota (1 State). 
Administration and enforcement: New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Wyoming (4 States). 
II. Compulsory school attendance laws 
A. Continuation schools: Pennsylvania (1 State). 
B. Day schools: Kansas, Rhode Island, Texas, Wyoming (4 
States). 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I understand that 
a number of Senators desire to address the Senate on this 
question. We were rather crowded into an agreement to vote 
to-day, and that agreement was made, but in view of the 
developments and the interest which is now being manifested 
it seems to me the time is unfortunately short. 

I believe that any unanimous-consent agreement can be 
modified by another unanimous-consent agreement. I desire 
the opinion of the Chair on that question. I do not want %0 
consume any time in discussing it. If the Chair is of the 
opinion that the Senate can now by another unanimous-con- 
sent agreement fix a different time for voting, I desire to 
submit such an agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

15255 REED of Missouri. I was propounding a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly the unani- 
mous-consent agreement can be modified by another unani- 
mous-consent agreement, but it will require one day’s notice in 
order to submit the modification. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That notice was given on Satur- 
day by the Senator from Utah [Mr. King]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, let me ask the Chair if he will rule again, if he has 
not already ruled, upon the question put to him by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule provides: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of 
a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or joint 
resolution shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto 
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until, upon a roll call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, 
it shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present; and when 
a unanimous consent is thus given the same shall operate as the 
order of the Senate, but any unanimous consent may be revoked by 
another unanimous consent granted in the manner prescribed above 
upon one day’s notice. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Chair please, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ktye] gave that notice on Saturday, and I 
now suggest unanimous consent to postpone the vote upon 
this measure until 5 o’clock of to-morrow. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I feel it my duty to object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; then that settles it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought further 
to suggest that in the opinion of the Chair a sufficient notice 
was given by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] on Saturday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, in view of the objec- 
tion, I shall proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, objection has been made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Objection has been made by the 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that 
objection had been made. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; so did J. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Chair desired the 
Senate to know that in the opinion of the Chair the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KINa] did give the notice required by the 
rule on Saturday. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, allow me to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Missouri that by unanimous consent 
we limit debate from this time on. That might serve to ac- 
complish the end of giving every Senator who desires to talk 
on the matter an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It might do so, Mr. President; but 
as far as I am concerned, I intend, in view of the objection 
that has been made, to proceed with my remarks without sub- 
mitting myself to any limitation, except that I shall try not 
to impinge too deeply upon the time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely wish, in view of the remark 
of the Senator, to say that while I would have felt it my duty 
to object, I did so somewhat because of an understanding that 
the Senator would be able to conclude his remarks within such 
time as would permit others to briefly express themselves on 
the measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the Senator not be under any 
misapprehension. If this unanimous-consent request, which I 
submit in the interest of fairness, is objected to by the Sena- 
tor, I shall talk just as long as I want to hold the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator has that constitutional 
privilege, and he can exercise it 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just as the Senator has exercised 
his. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But I understood the Senator to say 
that he would limit his remarks. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to be understood, because 
I want to be entirely courteous in this matter. I took it, 
from the Senator’s statement, that he thought I had made 
some agreement to limit my remarks. I did not want him to 
be under a misapprehension. I have made no such agree- 
ment. I stated to the Senator from Wisconsin that I was 
going to try to bring my remarks within a reasonable limit, 
but I do not want anyone to conclude from that that I have 
made any hard-and-fast agreement with reference to how long 
I shall talk. I again submit the proposition that we agree 
to vote upon this measure at 5 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the advocates of the joint reso- 
lution might very well consent to a modification of the unanl- 
mous-consent agreement so that after 5 o’clock to-day no Sena- 
tor may be permitted to speak more than once or longer than, 
say, 15 minutes upon the joint resolution or any amendment 
thereto, and that the final vote on the joint resolution and 
all amendments to it be taken at, say, not later than 9 o'clock 
to-night. 

In view of the fact that many Senators desire to speak, and 
practically all of them will be denied the opportunity if we 
adhere to the agreement already provided, I do not see how the 
friends of the measure can object to a modification of the agree- 
ment made by unanimous consent. I want to say, however, 


that in efforts to expedite the business of the Senate great 
difficulty has been found in securing unanimous-consent ar- 
rangements, and, for my part, I am perfectly willing that the 
Senate shall take its own course without agreements of that 
sort if Senators feel that the arrangements whicl: we from time 
to time make unduly restrict the freedom of action In the 
Senate. 

I suggest, however, if the Senator from Missouri yields for 
that purpose, that the existing unanimous-consent agreement 
be modified as follows: 

That after the hour of 5 o’clock to-day no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the joint reso- 
lution or upon any amendment to the same which may be 
offered, and that at not later than 9 o’clock to-day the Senate 
proceed without further debate to vote upon the joint resolu- 
tion and upon all amendments that may be pending. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I 
am entirely willing to enter into such an agreement, to that 
extent modifying the existing consent agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, the rule ap- 
plies only to cases like the present, where the unanimous consent 
is given in regard to a final vote on a bill or joint resolution, 
and is given under the provision of the rule after the roll has 
been called and the presence of a quorum ascertained. It does 
not apply to all unanimous-consent agreements indifferently. 
I think if we are going to enter on such a vital change as is 
proposed, we practically put an end to unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, because their very existence, it seems to me, depends, 
aa oat generally of all unanimous consents, on their inviola- 

lity. 

If a unanimous-consent agreement be made and certain 
Senators agree to that unanimous consent who are not here at 
the time it is changed, they can have no notice of a coming 
change, and Senators who have bound themselves by unani- 
mous consent have no safety whatever as to when a bill will 
be disposed of. It may not be a bill; it may be something else. 
I think it is very dangerous to enter into such an agreement, 
even in the limited form proposed under this rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Chair has called attention to the rule 
itself under which unanimous-consent agreements for votes on 
bills and joint resolutions may be made. The rule expressly 
provides that any unanimous-consent agreement so made may be 
modified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon one day's notice. 

Mr. LODGE. Does it apply to final votes on a bill only? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It applies to all unanimous-consent agree- 
ments. 

LODGE. Or does it apply to agreements only for a final 
vote 

Mr. LENROOT. A unanimous-consent agreement for a final 
vote may be modified by another unanimous-consent agreement 
upon one day’s notice, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. That applies only to a final vote on a measure, 
The rule is clear on that. I understand this is a proposition 
which would cover all unanimous-consent agreements. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
make the point that, the roll having been called prior to 
entering into the unanimous consent now in force, no modi- 
fication of that unanimous consent may be had even by a 
subsequent unanimous consent? 

Mr. LODGE. Under the rule, of course, it can be done in 
this case. I am not making my suggestion at all against this 
particular case, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not care at this time to enter into a 
discussion of a hypothetical case. I was discussing, of course, 
this case, and all other cases which fall within its class. I 
think any unanimous-consent agreement may be revoked by 
another. I believe that is the intention of the rule which 
provides: 


And when a unanimous consent is thus given the same shall operate 
as the order of the Senate, but any unanimous consent may be re- 
voked by another unanimous consent. 


I hold that that language is broad enough to include any 
arrangement entered into by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. That is just what I was asking the Senator, 
whether in his judgment it would apply to any unanimous 
consent. I think the language indicates that it does. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it does. But whether I think it 
or not is not important at present, because of the fact that 
unquestionably we can modify the existing unanimous consent, 
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Mr, LODGE. If we modify it, we must substitute another 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. The only Hmitation on the 
right of the Senate to modify this unanimous-consent agreement 
is the requirement that a day's notice of the intention to do so 
shall be given. The object of that is apparent. It is to afford 
Senators who are not present at the time the notice is given, 
and who might not be present at the time the proposal is sub- 
mitted, to appear in the Senate. It is to give publicity to it, 
to prevent advantage: being taken of Senators who agreed to the 
original unanimous consent, 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That point has been covered in this case. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Chair has held that notice has been 
given. I say, as a friend of the pending joint resolution, I 
think the proposal is a reasonable one. Of course, there may 
exist some circumstance which would modify that opinion, but 
it has not been stated in the Senate. Nothing is brought to the 
attention of the Senate which would justify a refusal to grant 
this very reasonable request. 

What is going to happen if the modification is not granted fs 
that the opponents of the joint resolution will consume the 
entire time allotted for debate. They will consume the time up 
to 5 o'clock, and friends of the joint resolution will have no 
opportunity to speak. If the friends of the joint resolution 
want to take that attitude, of course they are at liberty to do 
so. A single objection will prevent a modification of this ar- 
rangement. However, there is not a question in my mind but 
that we have the right to enter into the unanimous consent, the 
Chair having held that the necessary notice has been given. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is clear from the language, which -I 
now have before me, that the rule, in the last clause, applies to 
any unanimous consent. But it does require unanimous consent 
to make the change, of course, 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no question about that. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted that made clear. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has been to me that the re- 
quest should be modified so as to fix the time for the final vote 
at 9 o'clock. I myself do not feel that that is very important, 
but If there is no objection to it, I will modify the request in 
that respect. 

Mr. LODGE. To make it at 9 o'clock? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggested in my first proposal that we 
vote at not later than 9 o'clock. The proposed change would 
prevent a vote until 9 o’clock, even though the debate were con- 
cluded. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us not make that change. It 
wonld simply mean that many Senators would go away and 
come back at 9 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe I will adhere to the original 
proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator state it again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That after the hour of 5 o'clock to-day all 
debate be so limited that no Senator shall speak more than once 
nor longer than 15 minutes on the joint resolution or any 
amendment that may be offered, and that at not later than 9 
o'clock this evening the Senate proceed to vote, without further 
debate, on the joint resolution and all amendments that may be 
pending. That, of course, will make it necessary for amend- 
ments to be offered prior to 9 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion 
that the roll must be called before the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement can be submitted. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


1 F sta Lod Sarapa i 
shu erna. 
Ball Fess McCormick 8 ad 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Frazier M ons 
Brandegee George McLean Smith 
Broussard Glass 1 1 A Smoot 

ce Gooding Mayfie Spencer 
Bursum Hale Moses 8 y 
Cameron Harreld Neely Stephens 
Cap Harrison Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Hefiin Norris Swanson 
Colt owell Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Overman Wa 

uzens Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 

mmins Jones, Wash. Ph Waish, Mont. 
Cartis Pittman Warren 
Dale Keyes 
pill Reed, Mo. 
Edge Reed, Pa, 
Edwards La Follette Robinson 


Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia IMr. Hargis], is detained by 
illness, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. The Clerk 
will state the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of Monday, 
June 2, 1924, at not later than 9 o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed 
to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may be 
pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res, 184) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States through the regular parliamentary stages to its final 
disposition ; and that after the hour of 5 o'clock p. m. on said calendar 
day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes 
upon the joint resolution or more than once or longer than 15 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the agreement is by unanimous consent 
entered into, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9429) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr, 
DrekixsoxN of Iowa, Mr. VARE, and Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 601) granting the consent of Congress 
to the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Poteau River. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 81. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lexington; 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca; 

S. 593. An act for the relief of the United Dredging Co.; 


8. 935. An act for the relief of Erie Railroad Co.: 

S. 1018. An act for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; > 
S. 1213. An act for the relief of Harold Kernan ; 

S. 1330. An act for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Son- 


nenstrahl, deceased ; 

S. 1941. An act for the relief of Ezra S. Pond; and 

S. 3395. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Monongahela River near Masontown, 
Fayette County, Pa. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
9429) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference requested by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Wannzx, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the amendment upon 
which we are asked to vote is the most important amendment to 
the Constitution ever proposed. It calls for, nay, it demands, 
the attention of every Member of the Senate. It should not be 
discussed, as it was on Saturday, to vacant benches, although at 
that time the Senator speaking was a very interesting speaker 
and was making a very interesting and instructive address. I 
remember looking across the aisle when the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxzoor] was addressing the Senate presump- 
tively, and there was not a single Senator for some considerable 
period seated upon that side of the Chamber, and only five or six 
on this side of the Chamber. I am not making these remarks to 
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try to induce Senators to listen to me, but Senators ought to 
listen to somebody upon the pending question. 

I affirm that it is completely subversive of our form of govern- 
ment; that it is socialistic, bolshevistic, and, I would almost 
say, anarchistic. It has all the vices of socialism and none of 
Its virtues. It is not a child-labor proposition. Any man who 
is in fayor of the regulation of child labor, either by the 
States or by the Federal Government, can and ought to vote 
against the joint resolution, because it is not a child labor 
measure. It is no more a child labor measure than it would 
be if the limit of 18 years was stricken out so that the proposi- 
tion would be one to regulate the labor of all human beings. 
I inyoke the attention of the Senate to this revolutionary and 
dangerous proposition. 

Mr. President, the term, “the child labor amendment,” by 
which the pending proposal is designated, is a complete mis- 
' nomer, 

A child is a young person between infancy and youth. A 
youth is a young person who has passed childhood. 

The scope of the pending amendment embraces every human 
being under 18 years of age and, therefore, includes both youth 
and childhood. 

It takes from the several States the right to control the 
hours and conditions of labor of every citizen in the United 
States under 18 years of «ge. 

It deprives all parents of the United States of the right to 
control and regulate the conduct of their children in matters 
of industry and labor. 

It concentrates all of these powers in the Congress of the 
United States. 

It is the greatest step toward centralization ever attempted. 

It is the most undemocratic proposal yet advanced. 

It is a march from liberty toward despotism. 

It is not progression; it is retrogression. 

It assassinates democracy, and upon its grave establishes a 
hybrid monstrosity embracing all of the vices and possessing 
none of the virtues of state socialism and communism. 

It is as idiotic as it is destructive, and as wicked as it is 
imbecile. 

It is supported by enthusiasts who are socialists without 
the ability to appreciate the character of their doctrines; by 
revolutionists who despise the Constitution and regard its 
precepts as inferior to the teachings of the Communist Inter- 
national; and by harebrained individuals who believe that 
governmental regulation can be substituted for the precepts of 
religion, the solicitude of parental love, and the common sense 
and judgment of people based upon the experience of the ages. 

It is just now acclaimed by thousands of splendid men and 
women who are enthralled by a sort of nebulous notion that the 
proposed amendment is calculated to promote in some way the 
interests of children of tender years, but who have not paused 
either to read the amendment or to take thought of its conse- 
quences. 

It has been fostered by a widespread propaganda based 
almost entirely upon false reasoning and gross misrepresenta- 
tion of fact. 

It will be voted for by cowards, who would rather hang on 
to their present offices than to serve their country or defend its 
Constitution. It would not receive a vote in this body were 
there not so many individuals looking over their shoulders to- 
ward the ballot boxes of November, their poltroon souls aquiver 
with apprehension lest they may pay the price of courageous 
duty by the loss of the votes of some bloc, clique, or coterie 
backing this infamous proposal. 

My language may seem brutal. If so, it is because it lays 
on the blistering truth, 

What is the question before us? 

The population of the United States under 18 years of age 
exceeds 40,000,000. It is proposed to take the care, custody, 
and control of that vast multitude, embracing every human 
creature from the cradle of infancy to the workman in the field, 
in the shop, and in the office, and to the soldier at arms, from 
their parents and natural guardians and to vest that control 
in 435 Congressmen and 96 Senators. 

Tradition, courtesy, and a proper sense of personal safety 
compels me, of course, to admit that these present Members of 
Congress and Senators are all men of the highest character, 
capable of passing legislation regulating the conduct of the 
youth of this land which will be vastly superior to the teaching 
of Holy Writ from the Ten Commandments of Moses to the 
Sermon on the Mount. I am, perforce of circumstances, obliged 
to concede that these present statesmen are patriots—patri- 
ots all. 

But I rise to remark that it is quite possible in some dark 
day to come we may have a Congress a few of whom may 
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occupy the sunlight heights of intellectuality, some may grope 
amidst the bogs of imbecility, whilst the great majority dully 
treading the highway of mediocrity answer like oxen to the 
voice of their masters and regard the lash laid on their tough 
hides as a stroke of knightly compliment. 

Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Farmer-Laborites—so 
they are branded. But have there not been found times past, 
may there not times future be found charlatans, demagogues, 
radicals, political bunko steerers, gold-brick men, and other 
varieties of the species faker ”? i 

To such a body it is proposed to grant a power unlimited 
over the life, the prosperity, the education, and the happiness 
of every human being born of woman living within the United 
States who is under 18 years of age. 

Personally when the child labor law was before the Senate 
I voted for that measure. It was a child labor law, and it 
proposed to limit the labor of children in factories. I did not 
want to see the Federal Government assume that jurisdiction, 
but I was persuaded to vote for the measure by the claim and 
upon the belief that a police power or a power of that character 
might be found in the Federal Constitution, and by the further 
claim that gross abuse of children was going on in certain of 
the States. It was the one vote I ever cast here where I 
allowed sentiment very largely to control my judgment. The 
law was afterwards declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and an examination of the reason- 
ing of the court has convinced me that the court was right in 
its conclusion. 

What I say now I say in order that it may be understood 
that, so far as the principle of protecting children is con- 
cerned, shielding them from working in unhealthful places, 
I marked my heart's: sentiment upon that proposition by my 
vote. But, Mr. President, right or wrong in that vote, we 
have no such proposition before us to-day. The joint resolu- 
tion that is before us not only proposes to control or to 
regulate the labor of children in factories or places dangerous 
and unhealthful but it proposes to regulate that vast mul- 
titude who occupy the position between childhood and man- 
hood and womanhood which is known as youth. It proposes 
not only to do that, but let me emphasize to every Senator 
who gives me his attention that it proposes also to confer 
a power upon the Federal Government never possessed by 
any or all of the States under their police power. 

The police power of the States, while a very broad one, 
has always been held to be a power circumscribed and limited; 
and every law which proposed to regulate the hours of labor 
of a child or the place of labor of either a child or an 
adult or their hours of labor was obliged to be buttressed 
upon the fact that the particular occupation or the particular 
character of labor was one where it could be fairly said 
the health or the morals of the individual were directly 
affected. No State ever had the power, and no State pos- 
Sesses the power under the Constitution of the United States, 
no State possesses the power under the principles of the 
common law, arbitrarily to say that a human being capable 
of work shall not be permitted to work; yet if we propose 
this amendment and it shall be ratified we shall confer 
upon the Federal Government not only the police powers 
which the States have hitherto exercised but we shall go 
beyond that and confer upon the Federal Government a 
power far beyond the power that any State has ever pos- 
sessed or that any civilized government has ever dared to 
exercise. 

Let us read the language of this proposed amendment: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


To-day, a State has no power to prohibit the labor of a 
boy 17 years of age. If the State of Utah or of Missouri 
or of California were to pass a law to-day prohibiting the 
labor of boys under 18 years of age—broadly prohibiting it 
as this amendment proposes the Congress may do—such a 
law would be declared unconstitutional in five minutes. A 
State might pass a law under its police power in which 
it should provide that none of its citizens should be worked 
in a mine unless there were certain reasonable health reg- 
ulations observed. It might pass a law that a boy or a 
girl under 18 years of age could not be worked 24 hours 
a day or 12 hours a day, because that would be connected 
with the health and development of the individual; but no 
State to-day can enact a law providing that a boy 17 years 
of age shall not be permitted to work at all under any 
circumstances. If a State were to amend its constitution, 
undertaking to assert such a power, and under a law passed 
in pursuance of that constitution were to arrest a boy 17 
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years of age for working, such a law would be declared 
unconstitutional, because it would interfere with the natural 
right of a human being to make his living; because it would 
interfere with the right that came to us with the blood 
of our ancestors; because it would interfere with the great 
fundamentals of human liberty; because it would be an 
iniquitous, abominable, and an impossible thing; because it 
would be slavery and not democracy. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for a question, but I have 
been warned by the Chair that I must yield only for a ques- 
tion, or I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It is only that I may ask a question of 
my friend from Missouri that I now interrupt him. Does he 
consider it liberty when sweated industry, which was forced 
out of New York, crossed over into New Jersey, and contracted 


with parents for the sweated labor of little children in New | 


Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought the Senator would ask 
me some such question. It has no more to do with the ques- 
tion which I am discussing than the history of the fall of 
Sodom and Gomorrah has to do with the Constitution of the 
United States. I do not mean to be impolite to the Senator, 
but that is the kind of argument that we have been hearing 
here. I am not discussing the question of putting infants into 
factories to work; I have told the Senate that I voted for a 
law prohibiting that. The children to whom the Senator from 
Illinois refers are infants; they are children of tender age; 
they are incapable of taking care of themselves. The place 
where they work is an unhealthful place, and the police powers 
of the States exist to correct that condition; the police power 
of every State in the Union has been exercised in that behalf. 
If such laws are not sufficiently broad, they may be amended; 
but there is no power in any State to limit the right of a 
healthy boy or girl to work for a living in a perfectly health- 
ful and proper place. There is no power in any civilized gov- 
ernment worthy of the name to do it. It is proposed here to 
confer that despotic and destructive power upon the Congress 
of the United States. 

That is the point I make, I say this is not a child labor 
amendment. You have here an amendment that embraces 
children, but also embraces youths. You have here an amend- 
ment that does not propose to regulate the labor even of 
children. It proposes to confer upon Congress the absolute 
power of prohibition. It is a power that never has been at- 
tempted to be exercised by any modern government except the 
Soviet Government of Russia, from which country it came, 
along with some other doctrines that are being adhered to to-day 
by gentlemen who call themselves great statesmen. It is not 
necessary te pass such an amendment, 

Such an amendment as this presupposes that the States 
have not performed their duty, and yet there is not a State in 
this Union that has not passed a law for the protection of 
child labor. ; 

There is not a State in this Union that has not passed laws 
more or less for the protection of adult labor. The powers 
of the States are abundant and ample, and extend far enough 
so that every dangerous occupation, every unhealthful occupa- 
tion, every dangerous or destructive employment can be limited 
and regulated so that the health and morals of the people may 
be fully guarded. Every State has done that; and if these 
laws do not conform in every respect to the ideas or ideals of 
the Members of this body, bear in mind that the laws we or 
our successors here may pass may be equally obnoxious to the 
ideas of the people of the respective States. 

Mr. President, I call attention again, and yet again, to this 
language: 

The Congress shall haye power to limit 

Not reasonably to limit, but to limit— 
to regulate— 

Not reasonably to regulate; and then, finally— 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


In the exercise of that power the Congress could condemn 
every person under 18 years of age able and willing to work to 
a life of idleness, of penury, of starvation, and, finally, to 
death. It strikes at the very fundamentals of the Declaration 
of Independence. If Congress were to enact a law, even if this 
amendment were adopted, that a healthy boy under 18 years of 
age should not be permitted to work to earn his living, I am 
in serious doubt whether the courts would not strike it down, 


because it is at war with our whole system of government. 
I want to take no such chance as that. 

Mr, President, I have made some remarks which may sound 
a little harsh in regard to what Congress may do. One of 
the proponents of this joint resolution, a Senator, who asserts 
that it is a good measure and that it ought to be passed, that 
this vast power should be taken over by the American Con- 
gress, the control of children taken from their parents, the 
control of children taken from the States, proposes to put 
that power in a body which he has recently slurred in a great 
speech which he prepared. Notice, he is speaking of the present 
Congress, the Congress that he is asking to pass this amend- 
ment. I am reading the remarks of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]: : 


The conduct of the Senate as an open grand jury—into which by 
the agency of committees and through which by immunity of Members 
there have been pouring the slime and filth of perverted man and 
women, a character of testimony which would be excluded from any 
court in the Nation, but which is sought and received by the Senate 
under the excuse that it is an investigation and not a trial—to say the 
least, will be sharply scrutinized by the people. 


To that body, which he asserts has sunk to that low estate, 
that is perverting its powers and abusing its privileges, he 
proposes to consign the care, custody, control, and destiny of 
40,000,000 of God's creatures ! 

He continues: 


This is the excuse for the shameful performances of what is alleged 
to be the greatest legislative body in the world. 


Yet to that shamefully performing body he would consign the 
destiny of one-third of our population! 
He continues: 


And it is the procedure which has placed the Senate on trial beforv 
the people of the country, whose disgust is yocal and resentment bitter, 
So clearly displayed by every medium of communication of general 
intelligence, 


Upon that kind of a body, which he thus characterizes, he 
proposes to confer the power hitherto exercised by the States 
and the jurisdiction hitherto enjoyed by the parents of the 
children of the land. 

He continues: 


In such a cycle of thinking now apparent in the Senate no public 
official is exempt from innuendo if not open charge, It is the boast 
that this campaign of vituperation is to include all Cabinet members. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is the present object of attack. In 
the recent assaults upon this official the Senate reminded one of a 
minstrel performance with the end men leading in the gibes, amusing 
to themselyes if to no one else. 


To that body, sunk to that low and contemptible estate, the 
Senator from Ohio would consign every human being under 
18 years of age, and give that kind of a body the right to deny 
that human being the God-given, God-inspired privilege and 
duty of work. 


Complaint is heard everywhere against the quiescent attitude of 
Republican leaders for not rebuking such practices, But what is the 
use of rebuke under such a situation? 


Even the eloquent tongues of the Republican statesmen have 
been silenced. They open not their mouths while this per- 
formance of infamy, iniquity, and disgrace proceeds, as de- 
tailed by the Senator from Ohio. 

He continues: 


The Senate has for the time being laid aside its legislative function 
and temporarily turned itself into a political training ground for par- 
tisan purposes. Its attention is not on the resolution, but the pre- 
amble, Its atmosphere is not one of deliberation, but of inquisition, 
Its oratory is addressed not to the Senate, but rather to the gaileries 
and headlines, The importance of measures is lost in the necessity for 
votes. Party advantage as the dominant motive is not dangerous 
where majority control is possible. But it becomes serious where 
factional differences destroy party solidarity and all party responsi- 
bility by permitting minority control. * * * 

In the midst of this orgy of slander, this spree of muckraking, this 
riot of vituperation and crimination, where stalwart statesmen seem to 
have lost their former poise, where a self-respecting minority has 
abandoned a test of political theories for a tryout of the mere vaude- 
ville, to the disgust of Senators on both sides of the aisle, and to the 
amazement of the country at large, there looms one figure— 


And then he speaks of the President of the United States. 
Mr. CARAWAY., Mr. President, what statesman said all 
that? 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Ohio, Mr. Fess. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whew did the Senator get to be that way— 
since he became a Member of the Senate or before? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to deal with 
this matter fairly. I do not think the Senate much 
its general condition when the Senator came in. Perhaps it 
was improved; but I am calling attention to the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio because he is the Senator who stood on 
this floor and assured us a few days ago of the wisdom of Con- 
gress, and that Congress never would exercise this great power 
except in the most humane, the most intelligent, and the most 
statesmanlike way. Let he: has given us his word picture of 
the Congress as he sees it If the Congress ever sank to a 
point one one-hundredth degree as low as the Senator de- 
scribed it in his great speech which has been printed broad- 
cast over this country, then it is not safe to confer upon it an 
arbitrary power not possessed by any modern despot on this 
earth—the power to say to human beings that they shall not 
work for a living, 

Mr. President, while we are on that point, my statement that 
the power of the States has been destroyed by this amendment 
will be challenged, because the amendment itself, we will be 
toll, provides: 

The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress, 


Mr. President, what does that mean? The courts of our 
country have uniformly held to the doctrine that when the Con- 
gress undertakes to legislate with reference to any proposition 
the laws of Congress are superior to and supreme over the laws 
of the States, and that in every instance the law of the State 
must give way to the superior law of Congress. So we are 
taking away from the States their present power by eonfer- 
ring that power upon Congress. Nay, more; I repeat, for I 
can not repeat it too often, we are conferring upon. the Federal 
Government the power of life and death over every creature 
under 18 years of age, for the denial of the right to labor is 
the denial of the right to earn a living. The denial of the 
right to earn a living is to condemn the creature thus denied 
the opportunity to life itself and to condemn him to beggary, 
to want, and possibly to starvation. 

So, Mr. President, let us discuss this amendment as it is. 
It is not a ehild labor amendment; it is revolution. 

It is the creation. of a new, a great, and a despotic power 
in the Federal Government over every creature under 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. President, what does this mean? What can be done 
under this amendment? But I will come to that a little later. 

Mr. President, how does this jump with the spirit of our 
country? Can such an infamy as this be perpetrated in a 
country which adopted the Declaration of Independence? 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
allenable rights. 


Rights that can not be granted away. 
That among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Yet you propose to confer upon the Congress of the United 
States the right to say that a boy, in the protection of his life 
and in the pursuit of his happiness, can be denied the God- 
given privilege of labor, the thing that is necessary to his 
existence, necessary to his development, necessary to the 
civilization of the land itself. There is no use trying to dodge. 
You have written into this proposal that Congress shall have 
the right to prohibit absolutely the labor of every one under 
18 years of age without reason, without cause, without as- 
signing any motive or purpose. 

The Declaration asserts that these rights—to life, to liberty, 
and to the pursuit of happiness—were granted by God to his 
children, and wheneyer any government, whatever its form, 
destroys them the people have the right to destroy that gov- 
ernment. 

So far did our fathers go. The fathers knew the reason 
affirmed, that despotism of a republic may become as intoler- 
able as that of a monarchy, To forfend against the tyranny 
of legislatures and executives and to preserve from their am- 
bition, mistakes, and usurpation the God-given riglit of the 
people, they ordained and established this Constitution. 

Thus the fathers erected upon the shores’ of the new world 
a temple of liberty; supported’ by the pillars of the Constitu- 
tion, chief among which were these: 

1. The perpetuation. of independent States, each ex 
complete sovereignty over all questions save those ceded to the 
Federal Government, 


2. The express reservation to the States and the peoples 
thereof of all powers not expressly delegated. 

3. The creation of checks and balances within the Federal 
Government itself, 

4. The enactment of a bill of rights limiting the power of 
Congress, and providing against despotic practices under which 
the people of the world had suffered. 

The founders did not contemplate a central body about which 
the States would revolve as satellites. Rather, they conceived 
a system composed of independent States, which, like so many 
suns, each generating its own energy, would revolve about a 
central body, contributing to it light, heat, and energy. 

The entire design was calculated to promote and insure the 
liberty of the individual man. To do this, every device which 
intelligence could conceive was employed to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from ever becoming a despotic power, capable of de- 
Driving citizens: of those natural rights which the Declaration 
asserted were granted by God Himself. 

We are now asked to strike down these safeguards and to 
confer upon that central government the unlimited power of 
life and death over one-third of the population of the United 
States. I say this because the right to limit or prohibit the 
labor of a human being is the power to condemn that human 
being to poverty and to death. This revolutionary proposal, as 
IL have said, can not be justified on the theory that it is pro- 
tecting children, 

One proposition to which I challenge attention is that in tak- 
ing this step, if we sħall take it, we are treading upon every 
doctrine taught: by Thomas Jefferson. Every man who votes 
for this proposition votes to repudiate the doctrine which Jef- 
ferson laid down. Let me read a few of his words; the words 
of this man, in the temple of whose brain there was more of 
statesmanlike wisdom, more of an understanding of what was 
necessary to preserve the liberties of the people, than was 
ever within the brain of any other man; this man, who knew 
that power granted is invariably abused; this man, who knew 
that the blood-stained pages of human history had not been 
written by men whose hearts were necessarily corrupt or bad, 
but by these who believed that a certain thing ought to be 
done, and believing that it ought to be done, sought to enforce 
it with fagot, torch and flame, with sword and bayonet, with 
instruments of torture. Therefore Jefferson declared that no 
great central government should ever be created, and that the 
rights and powers of the several States must be preserved if 
liberty was to live: 

Moreover, he knew that you could not place confidence in 
the wisdom or self-restraint of those intrusted with great 
power; that the only way a free people could maintain its 
liberty was by placing limits: and bounds upon the authority 
and power granted to their seryants. So he said: i 


It would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men 
of our choice should silence our fears for the safety ot our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free government is 
founded, in jealousy, not in confidence. It is jealousy and not con- 
fidence which prescribes limited constitutions to bind down those 
whom, we are obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution has ac- 
cordingly fixed the limits to which, and no further, our confidence 
will go. In questions of power, then, let no more be heard of con- 
fidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


There is not a liberty we enjoy we do not owe to-day to 
Thomas Jefferson and the other great men who thought as he 
thought, and who wrought as he wronght, to establish here a 
republic with powers so divided and separated and limited 
that we are not obliged to trust our destiny and our liberties 
to the confidence we might repose in any body of men selected 
temporarily by the people. 

We are told that this power is asked for Congress to pro- 
hibit the right of human beings under 18 years of age to work, 
but that it will never be exercised. I look into the faces of men 
here, many of them grown old in the service of this country 
in the Congress of the United States, and I ask them upon their 
consciences when Congress has ever failed to go to the extreme 
limit of its constitutional power. I ask them to name the time 
when the Congress has not been crowding up to the constitu- 
tional line,, when they haye not. been seeking, by subterfuges, 
to avoid the letter of the Constitution, when, impelled no doubt 
by motives. which sprang from good hearts, they were inclined 
to impose their will and to legislate with reference to every 
sort of question, and have only been held in check by the Con- 
stitution itself. 

If there had been no Constitution, every power of every 
State would have been taken away long prior to this. If 
there had been no Constitution, Congress would have set up its 
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will to govern the people and there would have been concen- 
trated in Washington such a vast and illimitable authority as 
would have reduced us to a condition worse than was the con- 
dition of our British forbears. 

Mr. President, I have said that the grant of the right to 
Congress to limit, to regulate, and to prohibit labor is a right 
which the States never possessed except in the limited sense 
that they could prohibit or limit labor in unhealthful or de- 
structive avocations or under dangerous conditions. Always 
the police power of the States had to have back of it something 
aside from the arbitrary will of the legislative body. Police 
regulations were always required to be based upon some rea- 
sonable conditions of fact warranting and justifying a legisla- 
tive interference. 

The doctrine was well laid down in an opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by Mr. Justice Peckham, in 
the case of Lochner v. New York (198 U. S.), as follows: 


If the contract be one which the State in the legitimate exercise of 
its police power has the right to prohibit, it is not prevented from 
prohibiting it by the fourteenth amendment. Contracts in violation 
of a statute, either of the Federal or State Government, or a con- 
tract to let one’s property for immoral purposes or to do any other 
unlawful act could obtain no protection from the Federal Constitu- 
tion.. 

It was further urged on the argument that restricting the hours 
of labor in the case of bakers was valid because it tended to cleanli- 
ness on the part of the workers, as a man was more apt to be cleanly 
when not overworked, and if cleanly then his “output” was also more 
likely to be so. What has already been said applies with equal force 
to this contention. We do not admit the reasoning to be sufficient 
to justify the claimed right of such interference. The State in that 
case would assume the position of a supervisor, or pater familias, 
over every act of the individual, and its right of governmental inter- 
ference with his hours of labor, his hours of exercise, the character 
thereof, and the extent to which it shall be carried would be recog- 
nized and upheld. * * * 

It is impossible for us to shut our eyes to the fact that many of 
the laws of this character, while passed under what is claimed to be 
the police power for the purpose of protecting the public health or 
welfare, are in reality passed from other motives. We are justified in 
saying so when from the character of the law and the subject upon 
which it legislates it is apparent that the public health or welfare 
bears but the most remote relation to the law. The purpose of a stat- 
ute must be determined from the natural and legal effect of the language 
employed, and whether it is or is not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States must be determined from the natural effect of such 
statutes when put into operation and not from their proclaimed pur- 
pose. * * * It seems to us that the real object and purpose were 
simply to regulate the hours of labor between the master and his 
employees (all being men, sui juris) in a private business, not dan- 
gerous in any degree to morals or in any real and substantial degree 
to the health of the employees. Under such circumstances the freedom 
of master and employee to contract with each other in relation to 
their employment and in defining the same can not be prohibited or 
interfered with without violating the Federal Constitution. 


In the case of Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S. 137) this doc- 
trine is laid down: 


The legislature may not under the guise of protecting the public 
interests arbitrarily interfere with private business or impose un- 
usual and unnecessary restrictions upon lawful occupations. In other 
words, its determination as to what is a proper exercise of its police 
powers is not final or conclusive but is subject to the supervision of 
the courts. 


Again, the doctrine that I want to apply here with whatever 
force I am capable of was laid down by Mr. Justice Brewer in 
the case of Keller v. United States (213 U. S. 149), as follows: 


While the acts of Congress are to be liberally construed in order 
to enable it to carry into effect the powers conferted, it is equally 
true that prohibitions and limitations upon those powers should also 
be fairly and reasonably enforced. (Fairbank v. United States, 181 
U. S. 283.) To exaggerate in the one direction and restrict in the 
other will tend to substitute one consolidated government for the 
present Federal system. We should never forget the declaration in 
Texas v. White (7 Wall. 700, 725), that “the Constitution, in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible 
States.” 


Yet this proposal takes away from the States and confers 
upon the Federal Government a control over every human being 
under 18 years of age which extends to the power of absolutely 
prohibiting the labor of such an individual, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suriesteap in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator said that the amendment would 
take away from the States the power and give it to the Federal 
Government. I think the Senator was mistaken, in view of 
the very admirable argument just made by him to the effect 
that no single American State can exercise the police power over 
a lawful business except in a reasonable way. It does not take 
the power away from every State, but takes it away from the 
people themselves, who have never delegated it either to the 
National Government or to the States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am obliged to the Senator for 
correcting my statement. My real meaning, however, is per- 
fectly plain from my preceding remarks. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course the Senator states the 
rule exactly as it is. No State to-day, no government to-day, 
where flies the American flag, not the Federal Government, 
not an individual State, not a combination of all of them, to-day 
can take away arbitrarily from the human being the right to 
earn his living. But this proposal confers upon the Federal 
Government every police power to-day possessed by the States 
plus the additional power not possessed by the States, nor by 
all of the States together, of denying to a human being those 
rights which the Declaration of Independence declared were 
granted to us by God and that could not be alienated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to understand clearly 
the Senator's position. Is it that the State can not prohibit 
a boy 10 years of age from taking employment offered to him 
in a factory? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. I have already discussed that. 
The Senator was in the Chamber, but was very busy. I said 
that a State can limit the labor of either children or adults in 
those occupations which are peculiarly destructive of health or 
morals, or it can fix conditions in such occupations so as to 
compel the installation of proper conditions. That far the 
police power goes, and when we come to infants the power of 
the State goes further than that, because the police power 
there exercised becomes reasonable in proportion to the use of 
the child.: But I do say that no State to-day can prohibit a 
boy 17 years of age from working at a perfectly healthful 
occupation, and that this proposal goes beyond any power the 
States have ever possessed and that that power has been de- 
fined heretofore by our courts in unquestionable terms. 

But again, speaking of the effect of transferring this im- 
mense power, increased as I have already said, to the Federal 
Government, I venture to call the attention of Democrats, at 
least, to the language of Thomas Jefferson: 


It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. Were not this 
country already divided into States, that division must be made that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself directly, and what it can 
so much better do than a distinct authority. Each State is again 
divided into counties, each to take care of what lies within its local 
bounds; each county again into townships or wards, to manage 
minuter details; and every ward into farms to be governed each by its 
individual proprietor. 


But this amendment, if adopted, would authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to say to any farmer in the land, “ You can 
not allow your boy to work on your farm.” I continue 
reading: 


Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we should soon want bread. It is by this partition of cares, descend- 
ing in graduation from general to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed for the good and prosperity of all. 


That is a sound doctrine by the soundest reasoner who ever 
advocated the cause of human liberty. 

Now, Mr. President, let me clear away a few of the earth- 
works behind which Senators are defending their votes. The 
first is that we vote here only to refer the question to the 
State legislatures. We can not escape our responsibility by 
such a subterfuge. The spirit of the provision regarding con- 
stitutional amendments is that before such an amendment 
shall be submitted, both branches of the Congress shall by a 
two-thirds vote place the sign manual of their approval and 
recommendation upon it. It is mere dodging, it is mere cow- 
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ardice, to undertake to eseape that responsibility. We are 
supposed to be peculiarly the guardians of the Constitution. 
So true is that that the courts of the land when they come to 
consider any legislation of Congress indulge every presump- 
tion in favor of its constitutionality upon the doctrine that 
Congress, having been placed as especial guardians of the Con- 
stitution, will not wittingly violate that instrument; hence 
that all of their acts are entitled to the benefit of the presump- 
tion of regularity and constitutionality. 

Second. We know from experience that State legislatures 
have rarely in recent years ever paused even to debate a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. A member of a State legisla- 
ture justifies himself in that attitude by saying that both 
branches of Congress have already approved the measure, and 
that he yields to their superior wisdom and judgment, and, 
therefore, he does not pause.to investigate. I do not mean to 
say that rule is universal, but I do affirm it to be general. 

What is there i» the Constitution that imposes any greater 
responsibility upon members of the State legislatures than is 
imposed upon the Cengress? If Congress can escape its re- 
sponsibility by passing this measure over to the legislatures, 
why can not the legislatures equally escape their responsibility 
by saying that they pass the responsibiltly back to Congress, 
and Congress has already enacted the measure? Hence we 
have the delightful situation of both legislative bodies, charged 
with the high responsibility of dealing with the fundamental 
law of the greatest Nation on earth, failing to exercise that 
care and that judgment which must be exercised before we 
should change the fundamental law of the land. Yet the in- 
tolerable argument is made that we are merely giving the 
States an opportunity to vote on the question. Under the Con- 
stitution we are charged with the duty of voting, under our 
oath of office and the responsibility of that great position which 
has been conferred upon us by the suffrage of a great people. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for a moment in order to ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is not a vote to submit this proposed 
amendment to the States a vote in favor of the amendment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Unquestionably, and a recommeda- 


tion of it. : i 

Mr. FLETCHER. We can not escape from that conclusion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The second proposition is one which 
I have already discussed, but I mention it in order. It is 
argued that the States have been derelict in the duty of pro- 
tecting children of tender age. ‘That argument has been 
answered again and again upon this floor. Every State has passed 
child labor legislation, and if it had not, then the duty of these 
protagonists of the children—and I honor every person who 
tries to protect children—would be to go to the legislatures of 
the several States, where we know from experience there will 
be a ready response to every humane proposal that may be 
submitted. ` 

Moreover, they would be much more likely to secure by that 
method the proper care and the proper legislation for the pro- 
tection of children of tender age than they would be by sub- 
mitting the question to this body, where, even when we are con- 
sidering a change of the fundamental law of the land and a 
revolution in the structure of our Government, it is impossible 
to get Senators to sit and listen to 

What would be said if It were claimed that the laws against 
murder were not sufficiently drastic in some States, and, there- 
fore, the Federal Government should take jurisdiction over 
that crime? What would be said if it were asserted that the 
laws were not sufficiently drastic against all other crimes, and 
that the Federal Government should absorb by constitutional 
amendment jurisdiction over all crimes? What then would 
happen to this Republie as we have known the Republic to 
exist in the past and as it was established by the founders? 
We would have concentrated all power in Washington. We 
would have deprived the people of the several States of the 
power to select their own judges. We would have placed the 
control of this entire Republic in the hands of a few men here 
in Washington. We would have centralized power and au- 
thority so that instead of a Republic composed of separate 
and independent States we would have here concentrated a 
body of power and authority greater than ever existed any- 
where in the history of the world. Corruption, like a canker, 
would eat into its heart, and the liberties of the people of this 
land would be impaired if not destroyed. 

We are told that the power will not be abused. I have 
already adverted to that, but let me for the sake of iHus- 
tkktion—not because I am opposed to the law—call your atten- 


tion to the fact that under the mere taxing power Congress 
absolutely destroyed the State banks of issue. I cite that 
merely to show how far we ean go in the exercise of a power. 
Under the power to tax we have absolutely undertaken to 
regulate the sale of all narcoties. No man in the world abomi- 
nates the sale of those drugs more than I do, and Congress was 
justified in that instance, if it ever could be, in extending its 
power to the most extreme limit; nevertheless, it serves to 
illustrate how powers granted for one purpose ean be employed 
for many other purposes, 

I have not the slightest doubt in the world that if this amend- 
ment shall be adopted Congress then can pass a law providing 
that no boy under 18 years of age shall work unless he has 
gone to school a certain length of time and gone to a particular 
kind of school, It will not do to answer this argument, as I 
know it will be sought to be answered, by saying that Congress 
will be wise and Congress will be prudent. The answer is 
that if it is not intended that this power should be used, then 
why do these people seek to have it granted? Why do they not 
write into this proposal limitations bounding and circumscrib- 
ing the authority of the Federal Government? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is it not absolutely conclusive 
that the power would not be asked for unless it was intended to 
exercise it? 

Mr. REED of Missourl. That follows, of course, as a matter 
of reason. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I also suggest the thought to the 
Senator that we must not fail to remember that without con- 
stifutional power Congress twice undertook to accomplish 
this thing by legislation which was twice held unconstitutional 
on two different theories What does the Senator suppose 
they will do when they have unlimited power to act on such 
a question as this? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will tell you, Mr. President, what 
I think they will do. I think there will be a lot of socialists— 
and I use the term in the worst sense of socialism—there will 
be a lot of internationalists; there will be a lot of revolu- 
tionists who will get together and circulate propaganda, and 
they will make first one demand and then another until a 
yielding Congress will bow to their dictates, just as they are 
bowing here, and, for the sake of reelection, enough votes will 
be obtained to pass the measures, 

People are advocating this measure some of whom have 
been advocating birth control. They would like to vest 
in Congress the power to control maternity—childbearing. 
People are advocating this measure who have advocated every- 
thing socialistic and destructive; people are advocating this 
measure who have been going to school literally to those doc- 
trinalres of Russia, who think that the child is the ward of the 
State; that it should be taken from its mother’s arms and put 
under the tutelage and supervision of state officials. People 
are advocating this measure who believe that human beings 
from the cradle to the grave—aye, from the moment of con- 
ception—should be a statutory product regulated by official 
life and official authority and not regulated by parental 
direction. 

There are other people advocating the joint resolution. I 
am not challenging the motives of any man whe advocates it. 
When it is said, however, as we heard here Saturday, that 
factory employers are against this amendment, I answer, read 
the roster of those who advocate this kind of a measure. 
You will find ineluded in it the classes of people to whom I 
a moment ago referred. 

“Take the bridle off the Constitution.” Where will Congress 
some day run to? In times of excitement we have already 
shown our ability to lose our heads completely. 

I remember that many years ago there was a strike in the 
coal mines. It was of a few days’ duration, and yet the de- 


mand was immediately made—and was loud and insistent— 


that this Government should immediately seize and take over 
all the coal lands of the United States, all the mines, and all 
the labor. That ery I heard repeated during the last coal 
strike. 

I remember that we had the cry here, when railroad rates 
were then thought to be a little high, that we should take 
over the railroads, 

If we baye a little more trouble about the price of products 
of any kind, the cry will be raised at once; and, if the consti- 
tutional power exists, it will be exercised in favor of taking 
over the great industries of this land. All you need is a con- 
dition where for the time being there is suffering and imme- 
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diately the answer comes, “ Regulate it by law,” wholly re- 
gurdiess of the damage and evil that might flow from the action, 
which might far outweigh the evil existing. 

If you answer that these powers ought not to exist, then 
let us be frank about it. Let us destroy this old Constitution. 
Let us say that everything lies within the power of Congress, 
and proceed at once to regulate everything—life, liberty, and 
property—by congressional action. 

As illustrative of how powers can be abused and how Con- 
gress may act improvidently, I do not hesitate to call atten 
tion to the Mann Act, which was passed when Congress be- 
lieved it was intended to prevent the enticement of Innocent 
girls across a State line, interstate commerce being employed, 
but which has been extended to cover crimes committed en- 
tirely within a State and which, according to the statement 
of the greatest Attorney General we have had in recent years 
has become the most prolific source of blackmail in the United 
States. 

Years ago we passed a conspiracy act. It was intended to 
protect the Federal Government against acts of certain con- 
spirators who were then trying to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from exercising its proper jurisdiction. It has been 
extended and construed so that to-day it is the common form 
of indictment against many of the people charged with offenses, 
and the penalties of that act frequently outrun the penalties 
fixed in the law for the commission of the offense itself, 

We have the power to regulate interstate commerce. That 
has been extended into a power to regulate the hours of labor 
of men engaged in interstate commerce, It may up to this 
day have been beneficently employed; but the power to limit 
the hours by cutting them down is the power to extend them, 
and some day—it may be a dark day—that power may be so 
exercised. 

We passed a bill to license men engaged in the handling of 
grain. It was distorted into a power to fix the price of every 
bushel of grain raised in the United States. Under the power 
given to license certain lines of trade and industry, the power 
was exercised of forcing the fixation of prices upon every 
steer that grew upon the great plains of the Northwest. The 
granting of these powers was in every instance bottomed upon 
a good intention, but in many instances they have proven 
oppressive and destructive. 

It is quite useless, however, to discuss the extension of statu- 
tory enactment by courts and by executives, except as it may 
have a bearing upon the general disposition of public officers 
to extend their powers to the limit. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss it, because this amendment confers an absolute and un- 
restricted power. 

What is the argument, now, for this joint resolution as to 
that part of our population included within it who are not 
children, the youth of the land—the boy from 14 to 18, the girl 
from 14 to 18? Why should the power be given to Congress 
to prohibit them from working—not merely to limit their work, 
not merely to regulate it, but to forbid it? Is the argument 
that some of them work too hard? Then why not extend this 
law to cover every human being, and leave it to Congress te 
say how long and when and where every one of God’s children, 
old and young, shall work, where they shall work, and how 
they shall work? Why not give Congress the power to fix the 
wages of everybody? That power is involved in this amend- 
ment under the power of prohibition; for if Congress can pro- 
hibit the labor of everybody under 18 years of age, then it can 
provide that no person under 18 years of age shall work for 
less than a certain specified wage. 

If we are to give way to our sentiments, if the State is to 
become the guardian of every human being, then, at the same 
time that you are taking care of the big, husky boy of 16 or 17 
and approaching 18, why not take care of the old man and 
the old woman, and include them under our protecting wings? 
Why not provide that nobody shall work unless he feels well 
the morning he gets up? Why not provide, at the same time 
that the boy who is just under 18 is forbidden by law to follow 
the plow, that his father who is old and decrepit and half sick 
shall not follow the plow, either? The trouble with this amend- 
ment is that you are not dealing with children; yon are deal- 
ing with people above childhood, and capable of taking care 
of themselves to a very large extent. 

Why, Mr. President, under this joint resolution Congress 
could pass a perfectly effective law by which a farmer could 
be sent to jail for sending out his 17-year-old boy to milk a 
cow. Congress will be authorized to pass a law to prohibit the 
labor of anybody under 18 years of age, and hence a farmer 
could be sent to jail for sending out a boy to feed the stock. 

There would be a good many good women, and some other 
folks, who would be weeping over the terrible idea of exposing 


a young man to labor, such as herding cattle, and if such a 
theory had been invoked I apprehend our good friend from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] would never have been the accom- 
plished cowboy he became. 

Mr. KING. Or Senator, 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And he probably would not have 
been fit to get into the Senate, if they had compelled him to 
idleness through all those years. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call the Senator’s attention to the two 
instances of the unfortunate young men in Chicago, who have 
just passed their eighteenth birthdays. I dare say they never 
worked a day in their lives, 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Yes. The Senator, of course, refers 
to the sons of two millionaires who recently murdered the son 
of another millionaire. Whatever the argument may be 
worth—for that might have happened among others, and it does 
not follow that that is necessarily the result of a lack of 
labor—it is a certainty that the absence of labor is not neces- 
sarily an insurance crime in the future. 

Under this amendment, if it is ratified, Congress could pass 
a law so that if a farmer sent his boy out in the morning to 
put gasoline in the Ford, the farmer might be sent to jail and 
his Ford confiscated, and what other horrible penalties might 
be visited upon him would depend not upon Congress but upon 


‘a lot of agitators who would tear down the temple of human 


liberty any minute and out of its ruins erect a structure of 
socialism and Bolshevism. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I see by the morning paper 
that 90 per cent of young criminals—juvenile offenders—are 
idlers who have no employment or work, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, instead of amending 
the Constitution so that Congress shall have authority to pro- 
hibit labor, we would a good deal better amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to authorize the Congress to pass a law commanding 
labor, for there is not a man who ever amounted to anything 
in this world who did not accomplish everything he ever gained 
by labor, and there never was an idler on this earth who 
amounted to anything to liis State or to his country. 

In a country where we are supposed to have a population 
dependent upon labor and industry for its progress, it would 
be much more consistent with the genius of our laws if we were 
to pass a law providing that everybody should do a reasonable 
amount of work, than to pass a law that boys under 18 and 
girls under 18 should never work. f 

Under this amendment, if the farmer were to send his boy 
out to run the cultivator or to plant corn, a law could be 
passed to send that farmer to jail. 

Under this amendment, if it is ratified, could pass 
a law to send the mother to jail who permitted her daughter to 
wipe the dishes while the old lady did the washing. 

Under this idiotic and insane proposition a law could be 
passed under which a mother could be sent to jail for asking 
her daughter to assist in the family sewing. 

Under this amendment the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States would be taken from every human being 
under 18 years of age, and such is its real 

Mr. President, let us see how this will work. Let us suppose 
a widow left with six children, the oldest child 17 years and 6 
months of age. Three of the children may be boys who are 
above 14 years of age. They are healthy, vigorous lads. She 
is in broken health. A living must be made. The nearly grown 
boys are offered work in a factory, but the factory boss says, 
“T can net employ you, for Congress has passed a law pro- 
hibiting anyone working here under 18 years of age.” They go 
to the farm and ask for labor there, but the farmer gives them 
the same answer. So this mother, herself weak and unable to 
do hard labor, is required to work to support the entire family. 

Is that fanciful? Conditions like that have arisen in the 
States that have laws regulating the labor of children under 
14 years of age, and in those States it has been found necessary 
to provide boards or other public authority te study each par- 
cules case and to pass upon the necessity of exceptions to the 
rule. 

I remember visiting a factory in North Carolina where the 
children were all above 14 years of age except one. The fac- 
tory boss said to me, “I do not know but that I will be sent 
to jail, because, as a matter of fact, I have given work to a 
child under 14 years of age. The father died and left the 
mother with this one child, who is a boy 13 years of age They 
lived on a little brush farm, where they were tenants. They 
could not make a living there. The mother came to town and 
asked for work. She wanted some place for her boy to be un- 
der her surveillance, She asked me to give him work, and I 
told her I could not, but finally I concluded that working in 
my office might not be working in the factory, and the boy at- 
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tends to chores around the office and draws wages and helps 
his mother livre. But some reformer may come along here some 
day and have me arrested.” 

All of that does not militate against the rule, which I admit 
is perfectly proper, that in the case of children of tender years 
the State has a perfect right to see to it that they are not 
herded together in factories or sweatshops and denied the op- 
portunities of life. That is a very different proposition from 
this amendment, which the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] so ably sponsors. 

Mr. President, I make another affirmation, that Congress 
has not as well performed its duties nor as wisely legislated 
as the several State legislatures have performed their duties 
and legislated. When did it come to be the case in this country 
that the Legislature of California became incompetent to look 
after the business of that State; that the Legislature of Oregon 
became incompetent to look after the business of that State; 
that the Legislatures of Ohio, or of Tennessee, or of New York 
could not be trusted, and so on, with all the States? When 
did it happen that the people were so debased in these several 
States that they could not be trusted? And if they can not be 
trusted to make laws in their States, can their Representatives 
be trusted to make laws here? If the fountain source, which 
is the people of the States, has become corrupt, indifferent, or 
poisoned by false doctrines, then that corruption, indifference, 
and deadly poison of false doctrines will be reflected in this 
body just as effectively as it is in their States. The difference, 
however, is that if a State legislature should pass a bad law, 
the people of that State within a very short time can rectify 
it by the electing of a new general assembly. Nay, if the law 
be especially oppressive, the governor of the State can be 
counted upon, at a general public demand, to call an extra ses- 
sion, and immediately the evil effect of the law is wiped out. 

In like manner, if it be desirable to have a particular statute, 
the people, under the initiative and referendum, which exists in 
many States, and also under the general power of public will, 
ean command and obtain the right, in their several States, to 
the enactment of the proper legislation. When you carry the 
power to this body the people of a State are powerless to cause 
the repeal of a law, and can succeed only when a majority of 
all the votes can be mustered to a proposition which has run 
the gantlet of the rules of both Houses and has finally sur- 
vived to the point where a vote is taken. 

Thus years may pass by, and the condition remain unchanged, 
although it may be obnoxious to the last degree, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Adams Ernst ee Shortridge 
Ashurst Fernald McCormick Simmons 
Bayard Fess McKellar Smith 
Borah Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Frazier MeNar Spencer 
Brookhart George Mayfie Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry Moses Stanley 
Bruce Glass p Neely Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Norbeck Sterling 
Cameron Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harreld Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman Underwood 
It Hena i Ciiis apor s 
Copeland owe ‘epper alsh, Mont, 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Phipps Warren 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Pittman Watson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller 
Dale Kendrick Reed Mo. Wheeler 
Dial King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Dill Lad Sheppard 
Edge La Follette Shields 
Edwards Lenroot Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 

joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) directing the Secretary of the 
Taterior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 

bill (S. 2929) granting the consent of Congress to the States 
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of Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway de- 
partments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at 
or near Wilds Landing, Fla. 

The message further announced that the House had adopted 
the following concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 27), in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 7th day of June, 1924, at 7 o'clock p, m. 


PROPOSED BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to introduce a concurrent reso- 
lution and ask that it be read. I give notice that it is my pur- 
pose to offer it as a substitute for the House concurrent resolu- 
tion proposing the final adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for that purpose, if I do not 
have to yield the floor. I am nearly through with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will read the con- 
current resolution as requested. 

F 28 concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) was read, as 
ollows: 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has reported that in the 15 
wheat States alone more than 108,000 farmers have since 1920 lost 
their farms or other property through foreclosures or bankruptcy, over 
122,000 have lost their property without legal poceedings, and nearly 
373,000 have retained their property only through the leniency of 
creditors, making a total of 603,000 farmers, or 26 per cent of all, 
who are virtually bankrupt in these 15 States; and 

Whereas the conditions are even more appalling in particular 
States, as, for example, in South Dakota, where, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 40 per cent of all farmers are virtually 
bankrupt; Colorado, 42 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Wyo- 
ming, 51 per cent; and Montana, 62 per cent; and 

Whereas as a result of this acute agricultural distress during the 
four years, 1920 to 1923, 1,357 State and National banks have failed, 
with total liabilities of more than $500,000,000; and 

Whereas during the first three months of the present year 265 
banks failed, with total liabilities of $100,275,600, or at the unprece- 
dented rate of 1,060 bank failures for the year; and 

Whereas this constitutes conclusive evidence that the alarming con- 
ditions in the agricultural States above described are not only in- 
creasing but threaten the financial and commercial stability of the 
entire Nation: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses complete the business of the calendar day 
of Saturday, June 7, 1924, they shall stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Monday, July 7, 1924; and 

Resolved further, That when the Congress reconvenes on July 7, 
1924, the two Houses shall proceed to consider and vote upon the fol- 
lowing measures in the order named: (1) Emergency legislation for 
the relief of agriculture; (2) the Howell-Barkley bill for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; (3) amend- 
ment of the rate-making sections of the transportation act; and (4) 
reclamation-relief legislation. 


Mr. CURTIS. I presume the Senator from Wisconsin de- 
sires to have the concurrent resolution lie on the table until 
the House concurrent resolution is taken up? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I intended to so state. Perhaps I 
neglected to make the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution 
will lie on the table and be printed. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had not expected 
to find a great constitutional amendment put upon the low basis 
of political expediency; but if I properly interpret the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that is 
exactly the position he took. He stated among other things 
the platforms of the two parties, and argued, if he did not 
assert, that the two political parties had demanded the enact- 
ment of this particular amendment. I affirm that no political 
party on earth has ever approved of such an amendment as 
this. The Democratic platform declared: 

We urge cooperation with the States in the protection of child life, 
through infancy and maternity care— 


Through infancy and maternity care! That is while one is a 
baby“ mewling and puking in its mother’s arms“ 
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in the prohibition of child labor and by adequate appropriation for 
the Children's Bureau and the women's bureau in the Department of 
Labor. 


The whole proposition deals with children and babies, not 
with big husky boys. The Republican platform, if it indeed con- 
stitutes authority anywhere on earth any longer, said this: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
Its rigid enforcement. 


For a Federal child labor law, not for a law covering forty 
millions of people and covering every creature ‘below 18 years 
of age but child labor, and child labor has been defined and was 
understood because all of the laws enacted had related to chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years of age, and the 16-year limit was put 
on only in dangerous occupations in any State with whose laws 
I am familiar. So that there is no political pledge for any such 
measure as this. 

In the second place, it was urged that this proposal was not 
intended to attack the farmer. Mr. President, the main attack 
to-day is upon farm labor. In one of their official publications 
the third clause reads: 


Agriculture is the only important field of work entirely uncontrolled 
by legislation, 


The fifth clause reads: 


Agriculture employs three-fifths of the million child laborers, and 
manufacturing somewhat less than one-fifth. 


And at page 12 the iniquities and the evils of children work- 
ing upon farms is dwelt upon and is given four pages of the 
book—more than is given to any other topic. It is stated: 


Child labor in agriculture does not mean running errands, doing a 
few chores, or occasionally helping in the field. 

The census counts as farm laborers all those children aise labor 
constitutes a material addition to the labor income of the farm. 

‘Bhousands of children besides those working on home farms are hired 
out as farm laborers or contract with other families to work on other 
people’s land. 

The 1920 census shows in all over 600,000 children 10 to 15 “ gain- 
fully occupied ™ in agricultural work. 

Then they go on to tell about children working over 10 hours 
a day on the farms, children picking cotton on the farms, chil- 
dren picking berries on the farms, children doing other work 
in the hot sun on the farms. 

So these reformers, most of whom were born with great for- 
tunes that other people earned, are directly aiming not at the 
labor of children in factories, which is already regulated and 
the proportion of which they admit is small, but aiming at the 
great body of children who work upon farms. There, they say, 
these children have no protection. They make the argument 
for this joint resolution that over 600,000 of the million of chil- 
dren engaged in gainful occupations are upon the farms. They 
themselves exclude as small in number the children employed 
1 factories, because such employment has been already regu- 

ated. 

Mr. President, the day, of course, will come—the day is, 
indeed, here when these people will be found demanding that 
labor upon the farm by the children shall cease. Otherwise 
there is no great or crying necessity for this proposed amend- 
ment; and they can go out and weep salty tears over the boy 
who has to bend his back beneath the broiling sun; they can 
say, as has the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor], “All 
os are God's creatures, and they are entitled to an equal 

lance.” 

If the Senator from Wisconsin had been writing the Decla- 
ration of Independence, he would not only have said that “all 
men are created equal” but he would have put in a clause pro- 
viding that they forever should remain equal. 

The truth about the matter is that this clamor against labor 
and in favor of indolence is an argument in favor of vice and 
the multiplication of crime. The truth about the matter is that 
the best chance any boy has in this world is to have a parent 
Who when the child is of tender age puts him to his little task 
and teaches him that labor is ennobling, that labor is neces- 
sary; who as the child develops in strength and activity teaches 
him to use his hands and his brain not in mere play, not in a 
mere waste of his hours, but in the accomplishment of some- 
thing for himself and the laying of a foundation for the future. 

The truth is that the most unfortunate child in this world 
is the child who has rich parents who raise it in luxury and 
supply its every want. You may take the sons of those par- 
ents; and if you find one of them survives his early training 
and environment and makes a man of himself, it is because 
he has had more natural ability and more natural judgment 


than has the ordinary child, and he has survived the adverse 
circumstance of the luxurious conditions of his youth. ‘The 
truth is that the men and women who have accomplished 
things in this world have been the men and women who have 
been ‘taught always that the pathway of work is the highway 
of humanity, and that it is the only course human beings 
ought to follow. 

Let no man distort my words by the pretense that I argue in 
favor of the abuse of little children; that I argue that any 
boy or dny girl should be made a work horse; but something 
may be trusted to parental care, something may be trusted to 
the love of the father and the mother who bring these children 
into the world. Whenever the father or the mother forgets his 
or her natural instinct and puts the child in an unhealthful 
place to work, or puts him into environment that is criminal 
or vicious, there the State has always had the right to step 
in; there the State by wise and provident laws has provided 
the means of relief. When it is proposed, however, that Con- 
gress shall prohibit the labor of every human being under 18 
years of age we are not dealing with child problems, we are 
not dealing with the problem of infancy, we are not limiting 
ourselves to wise and prudential regulation, but we are pro- 
posing to confer upon the Congress the power, some day to be 
exercised or else it would not be asked, of saying to the chil- 
dren of this land, “We will pass a law that you need not 
work; and if your parents ask you to work, you can defy your 
parents; you can defy the teachings of the household; you 
can become as slothful and as indolent as you please.” 

To pass such an act as this would be to strike at the very 
foundations of our civilization; aye, to revolutionize the char- 
acter of our Government. It would be to create a power here in 
Washington, which would be enforced by a horde of Federal 
agents, which can thrust itself into every home, question the 
right of the parent to have his child work; regulate the hours 
that the child shall work or the conilitions of his labor, ff, in- 
deed, it should not prohibit it altogether; override the authority 
of the parents; trample upon the institution of the home; and 
establish an offensive and tyrannical socialism qn the soil that 
was redeemed to freedom and that has been consecrated to 
individual liberty. 

Mr. President, such a proposition ought to appall every Mem- 
ber of this body. This amendment has not been debated in the 
country; child labor laws have been debated but this proposed 
amendment has not been put before the country. It is being 
supported by newspapers whose editors have never read the 
proposed amendment but who favor child labor legislation. It 
is being thundered in favor of by editorial writers who have 
never read the amendment but write in favor of this proposal, 
presuming it to be a child labor amendment, I do not hesitate, 
sir, to say that if this amendment shall finally be adopted and 
if laws shall be enacted to enforce it, a swarm of Federal 
agents will go over this land, eat up the substance of the people, 
interfere in the home, and then, when it is too late, the people 
will wake up and discover the condition to which they have 
been brought. 

I do not want what I have said to be taken especially as an 
attack upon the press; yet I do say that there is no class of 
men more ‘inclined to pass ‘hasty judgment upon matters of 
legislation than many of the great editorial writers of this 
country. That, perhaps, grows out of the fact that they are 
required to write on so many different subjects and to act with 
such alacrity and haste touching many of them. But whether 
my words be taken as offensive or not, I say that the majority 
of the editorial writers who have been thundering in favor of 
this proposition think they are supporting a mere child labor 
law and not a law that revolutionizes the very structure of our 
Government and the very character of our civilization. This 
body ought to pause and think that no greater calamity has 
befallen us in recent years than an agreement to vote upon a 
question of this kind without a proper opportunity for the 
views of these opposed to it to reach the country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, respecting the wishes of 
other Senators and desiring indeed to ‘hear them, I promise that 
Ishall not long detain the Senate in expressing my views touch- 
ing the pending joint resolution. 

The joint resolution immediately before the Senate is identi- 
cal with Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, which I had the honor 
to introduce at the opening of the present session of Congress. 
Owing to matters engaging the attention of Members of the 
Senate who were employed in committee work, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 was 
referred, were not able to take up, consider, and report it until 
the month of April of this year. That joint resolution was 
introduced, indeed, on December 6, 1928. Meanwhile a joint 
resolution covering the same subject matter was introduced in 
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the House of Representatives, and it is that joint resolution 
which comes before us to-day and upon which we have agreed 
to vote not later than 9 o'clock to-night. 

It may be of some service to others, though not instructive to 
the Senate itself, for me, in as few words as possible, to review 
the steps taken which bring us to this hour. During the last 
session of Congress a number of resolutions concerning this 
mutter were introduced in the Senate, and a number touching 
the same subject were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The resolutions which were introduced in the Senate 
found their way to the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
I was and am a member. Those resolutions were referred to a 
subcommittee made up by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], and my- 
self, That subcommittee held hearings, received evidence, lis- 
tened to arguments, and ultimately made its report to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. In due time that committee re- 
ported in favor of submitting to the States an amendment 
concerning the subject matter of the measure now before us. 

I have put these facts in the Record in order that others may 
see that we are not dealing with this question precipitately, in 
order that it may be understood that it has received the careful 
thought and careful attention of many Members of the Senate. 

It may be asked, and, indeed, it should be asked, Why this 
amendment? Why is it proposed to submit it to the several 
States for their consideration, and, as for me, in the hope that 
it will be ratified? 

Those who may desire to pursue the record will find the 
testimony printed as taken by the subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. They will find much testimony in the pro- 
ceedings held by the House committee. They will find a résumé 
of the testimony as it was prepared by Mr. Foster, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House, They will find also 
something in the nature of a review or an analysis in the report 
which I prepared for the Senate committee, and which is upon 
the desks of Senators. y 

The form of this joint resolution has been the subject of very 
careful thought, not only during this session but at the former 
session, when the same matter was before the same members of 
the same committee. 

Mr, President, in preparing this report we thought it would be 
helpful to all parties, Senators and others, if we carried into 
the record the first child labor law, which was approved Sep- 
tember 1, 1916. By its terms it was to go into effect one year 
thereafter. We have also caused to be printed the first decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States setting aside or 
nullifying that law, or finding that it was invalid, as being 
unconstitutional. We have also carried into the record—and 
those interested will find it in this report—the second child 
labor law, approved February 24, 1919, which in turn was held 
to be invalid for want of power in Congress under the Constitu- 
tion to enact it. I think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] has given the citations of these decisions, so that 
those who are curious or interested in pursuing the matter may 
find them without difficulty. 

The first child labor law, which was enacted as of September 
1, 1916, and which in theory was based upon the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, was drawn in question and held to 
be invalid in the case where Mr. Justice Day wrote the opinion. 

I call the attention of the Senate, then, to the fact that 
Congress has passed two so-called child labor laws, each of 
which was held to be invalid for reasons set forth in the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court. I wish to arrest the attention of 
the Senate by adding that we have a right to assume that 
Congress thought it had the power to pass these laws, We 
must further assume that Congress thought it wise to exercise 
that power. We have a right further to assume—for I have 
respect for the House and the Senate—that those who voted 
for the first and the second so-called child labor laws were 
actuated by altogether worthy motives and having in view the 
welfare not of localities but of the Nation at large. 

I proceed upon those assumptions, and I undertake now to 
say, and do state, that the reasons which actuated Members 
of the House and Senate in enacting the two statutes referred to 
remain and exist to-day, Those reasons have been strengthened 
by subsequently developed facts; and so I might for my own 
satisfaction say if it was right, if it was wise, to enact the 
two statutes referred to, if the facts then existing and prompt- 
ing the vote of the House and Senate exist to-day, I might base 
my conclusions upon those then-existing facts and acts of 
thoughtful men; but without going curiously into the record 
of those days I do undertake to say broadly, speaking generally, 
that if those laws were then justified, warranted by facts, 
then, in so far as the present joint resolution is concerned, 
there are ample facts justifying it. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. BAYARD. Would not the statement made by the Senn- 
tor a moment ago lead to the conclusion that merely because 
Congress had twice passed laws which it thought it had the 
power to pass on this subject, and the Supreme Court having 
found by its decisions that those laws were unconstitutional, 
Congress is of the opinion that it should have the power merely 
because it wants to exercise that power? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is a very natural conclusion, 
and that is the one I reach, 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; now, then, it having been determined 
by the Supreme Court that Congress did not have that power— 
and therefore it must follow that the States alone had that 
power—why should Congress seek to take from the States 
power which the Constitution theretofore had denied to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That question, of course, opens the 
discussion. What I say is this: Congress assumed that it had 
the power. The Supreme Court held that it did not possess 
that power, and we are now proposing to delegate that power 
to the Congress of the United States. That is the proposition. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then the proposition of the Senator is that 
wheneyer Congress discovers the fact that it lacks a power 
which it thought it had under the Constitution it is the province 
of Congress and the right of Congress and the proper thing 
for Congress to do to seek to secure from the States a 
power theretofore denied to Congress, and, therefore, to deny 
the States themselyes the right to legislate upon it, if they 
can get that power from the States and pass the necessary 
statutes? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, in a proper case, yes; in this case, 
yes. I thought—others thought, more learned than myself, 
and four of the Supreme Court judges thouglit—that Congress 
already possessed the yery power in question; but the Supreme 
Court decided otherwise, and therefore we are lere this day 
proposing to delegate the power necessary to pass a valid law 
upon this subject; and that brings me to the reasons which 
have actuated the Committee on the Judiciary to report this 
joint resolution favorably and which led me to support it 
with all my mind and with the conviction born of some study 
aud reflection concerning the subject matter. 

Mr. BAYARD, Then the Senator agrees to the proposition 
that when, by legislation which is thereafter upset by the Su- 
preme Court, Congress finds that it has not a power, it is the 
duty of Congress of its own motion to seek to secure that power 
by presenting to the States for ratification an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution merely for the purpose of putting that 
power in Congress? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, on the contrary; but if—and 1 do 
not want to pursue the matter beyond this rejoinder—if I think 
that a given piece of legislation is desirable, if I think it would 
be beneficial to my country, and I here vote in favor of that 
legislation, and it should ultimately be determined that Con- 
gress is without power to pass such a law, then, in such a 
case, the necessity for the law continuing, my views not having 
changed, I would favor delegating to Congress the power which 
I thought it possessed, but which, by virtue of decisions, I found 
it did not possess. 

This proposition is very simple. The legal mind understands 
it, and I am sure the great Senator from Delaware under- 
stands me. We have taken up too much time in reviewing. But 
speaking plainly, we are brought to this situation: Congress 
passed these two laws. They assumed they had the power to 
do so. They assumed that it was wise to exercise that power. 
The Supreme Court held that they did not possess such power, 
and, as I said in drafting this report to submit to the com- 
mittee, I now say in reply to the question of my friend from 
Delaware: 


Inasmuch as the Congress has twice considered it necessary and 
wise to enact a law for the protection of the child life of our Nation, 
it would seenr to be the mature and deliberate judgment of the people 
that such a law would be beneficial. We must assume that the Con- 
gress considered that it had the power to enact such laws and thought 
it for the welfare of the Nation to exercise that power, But inas- 
much as the Supreme Court of the United States, in Hammer v, 
Dagenhart (supra) and Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. (supra), de- 
cided that the Congress under the existing Constitution did not have 
that power, it is proposed to confer or delegate that power by way 
of a proposed amendment, 


That is what we are here to consider, and unless the Senator 
thinks as I do, it may be for different reasons, but unless 
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he agrees with me, manifestly he will vote against this joint 
resolution, and he will justify it in such a manner as meets 
his satisfaction. That is the position the committee took when 
it submitted this resolution to the Senate. It is the position 
which I take, and, in brief. anticipating something I may 
say. manifestly I would not be standing here advocating the 
passuge of this joint resolution unless I agreed with what we 
here say. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is reading from his report? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I am reading from the report, which I 
had the honor and privilege to draft. s 

Mr. BAYARD, In other words, if I may repeat my question 
of a moment ago, the Senator's general proposition is this, that 
Congress, after legislating, and thereafter discovering, by the 
action of the Supreme Court, that that legislation is yoid or impo- 
tent under the Constitution, is warranted on all occasions there- 
after, as a general proposition, in seeking from the several 
States a constitutional amendment putting that power in Con- 
gress, and therefore taking it from the States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no, Senator. As I said—and I 
undertook to speak clearly—that would depend altogether upon 
the facts, or the continuing facts, and the views entertained con- 
cerning the subject matter, 

Mr. BAYARD. But it must necessarily follow from the 
Senator’s last statement that Congress, in its opinion, under the 
circumstances I stated a moment ago, when and as it thinks fit, 
will seek to obtain this power from the States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I do not know whether it will or not. 

Mr. BAYARD. They are doing it in this case, are they not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course we ure doing it, and we pro- 
pose to do it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have ne doubt this joint resolution 
will pass to-day, and I haye no doubt, born of an earnest hope, 
it may be, that the States will ratify the amendment, and look- 
ing to the future, I have no doubt but that Congress will pass 
an appropriate law upon this subject. But that is neither here 
nor there. I am here at this hour—and I promised not to detain 
the Senate too long 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not mean to take up the Senator’s time, 
but I merely wanted to get his point of view. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I promised to hasten on. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that the concern of some of our 
friends is that the rights of the States would be interfered with 
by this proposed amendment. All we are concerned about is the 
health and education and welfare of the child, If the States 
will take care of that, there will be no occasion for us to pro- 
ceed, but since the States have not taken care of it, it appears 
to me that if we proceed so that we can, that will be a sufficient 
inducement to the States in time to do it. If they do not do it, 
then we will proceed to do it. Is not that the whole thing? So 
that if there is any fear of the Nation interfering with the child, 
all that is necessary to remove that fear is for the States to take 
care of it, and then Congress will pay no attention to it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Undoubtedly. I quote now from the re- 
port, at page 15; 

It can not be questioned but that it is a paramount duty of gov- 
ernment to guard and protect the welfare of its children to the end 
that they may have the utmost opportunity possible to attain the maxi- 
mum development of their moral, intellectual, and physical beings. This 
is manifestly the due of all children, since they are brought into the 
world without their volition, entirely helpless and dependent. But this 
is not alone simple justice to childhood. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance to every State that its citizens shonld attain the highest de- 
velopment above indicated. And it may be observed that while under 
our dual system of government the power and duty to make adequate 
provision by law for the accomplishment of those most desirable ends 
is now vested in the several States, nevertheless it is as important to the 
National Government as it is to the government of every State that its 
citizenry be afforded every opportunity for legitimate development and 
that such development should neither be stunted nor destroyed by a 
neglect to pass adequate laws for the protection of childhood, 

Herein there lies the justification for asking of the States that upon 
the Government of the United States be conferred power to legislate 
upon this matter so vital to both. If the States shall have passed ap- 
propriate laws, it is safe to say that any legislation of Congress will 
march side by side with such laws, If a State has been unmindful of 
its duty, then such congressional legislation will work no injury but 
rather a positive benefit to the State itself as well as to the Nation. 
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I may add, Mr. President, that it was for these reasons, thus 
briefly indicated, that the committee concluded by saying: 


Hence your committee reports in favor of the submission to the 
legislatures of the several States of a constitutional amendment con- 
ferring power upon the Congress to legislate upon the subject. 


The next matter which engaged the attention of the com- 
mittee was, what is the proper form to be employed, what is 
the proper phraseology, what is the best word? How shall the 
amendment conferring this power, delegating this power, be 
framed? In a word, what is the language to be employed? 

Upon that subject there was’ very considerable study and 
examination, not only of individual words, not only of sentences, 
but a study of those words as they had been interpreted by 
courts in the various States of the Union. If Senators will 
descend from oratorical heights to walk upon the earth and 
look at the etymology of words, it will be very clearly seen why 
the word “child” was not used and why the word “ person” 
was used, and why there was an age limit fixed in the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, When was all this profound consid- 
eration given to this language? Not in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Far from that. None there. But if 
the Senator will do me the honor to turn to page 125 of the 
report submitted, he will find there what I think is a rather 
thoughtful letter addressed to me by Prof. William Draper 
Lewis, of the department of law of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, accompanied by a memorandum as to the definition of 
the word “child,” and, second, judicial interpretations of the 
word “child.” On other pages of the report my friend will find 
a Memorandum submitted to the committee containing citations 
from many cases from our States defining or interpreting 
statutes and giving the legal meaning of the word “ child,” 

1 was disposed to think, I may add, that the word “ child” 
was all-sufficient, and others so thought. Others thought the 
word “minor” would serve the purpose, but upon study the 
subcommittee came to the conclusion, for reasons here very 
briefly stated, that it would not be safe to use that word, and 
hence they used the word “person” and fixed the age at 18, 
to which many objected, and as to which I will say a word 
in a moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other words, the word “ person” 
was adopted because it was all-embracing and would include 
every human creature under 18 years of age? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. The word “person” 
was used because the use of the word “child” would give 
rise to contradictory definitions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You wanted to go beyond children; 
you wanted to include youths as well as children, so you put 
in the word“ person“? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Was not this amendment drawn 
entirely outside of Congress, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and then introduced here? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it is proper to answer, I answer 
it was the subject matter of much discussion by subcommittee 
members and other Members of the Senate, friends of the 
measure, and ultimately it was put in the shape in which it 
now comes before us. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Was it not introduced in this form? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did not introduce it in this form. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Was it not introduced in this form 
in the House? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I introduced, if it be of any moment, 
Senate Resolution No. 1, which, it will be seen, is a broad state- 
ment, and is contained in one section. In point of truth, I 
did not think that the amendment need have been amended 
at all, but I had no strong objection to the form in which it 
is found, because it did not cut down or change or modify 
to any appreciable extent or degree the amendment as I had 
proposed it. 

However, Mr. President, answering Senators, the subject 
matter, the question, before us has been exhaustively consid- 
ered, elaborately debated, and conclusions reached by Senators 
after thorough study, I assume, and after mature reflection. I 
do not assume for one moment that any Senator who either 
favors or opposes this joint resolution has leaped to a con- 
clusion, for the subject matter, the question, the problem, has 
been before the country, has been before the Senate, for years 
and years, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When was there ever a proposi- 
tion to confer upon the Congress the power to prohibit the 
labor of all people under 18 years of age? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Never before. 

Mr. REED of Missouri Never before. Was there ever 
heard of, since the heavens were created, a proposition so 
no that was brought before any legislative body in any 
country ‘ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the first place, I want to say to 
the Senator from Missouri that it is not a monstrous propo- 
sition. It is not favored by idioti¢ men. It is not a socialistic 
proposition, nor bolshevistic, nor anarchistic. There may be 
other words which my learned friend from Missouri may at- 
tribute to the proposition, but I shall not get into any con- 
troversy, and I shall not be further interrupted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator can think of them, 
I hope he will insert them, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was going to say, and I do say, 
with utmost good temper and with genuine admiration, that 
adjectives and adverbs, while they may sometimes beautify 
speech, do not necessarily condemn any proposition or any 
argument. We may pile Ossa on Pelion; we may indulge in 
metaphor; we may employ strong expressions; but, after all, 
they do not advance arguments. The proposition here is very 
simple, and as for myself, I discuss it with the utmost good 
temper, without fear, without apology, without any trembling 
as to the consequences which may come from the passage of 
the joint resolution or the ratification of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Of course, we know that the Constitution of the United States 
is a delegation of power. Of course, we know that a State 
constitution is a reservation of power. Of course, we realize 
here in the Senate and perhaps all realize that Congress can 
not enact any law unless it has the power so to do delegated 
to it through the Constitution of the United States. Where- 
fore, we know as lawyers, as Senators, that as of now Con- 
gress does not possess the power to enact a law such as was 
enacted and found to be invalid. We know that, and the propo- 
sition is to submit to the States the question, “ Shall the States 
delegate to the National Government, delegate to the Nation, 
confer upon Congress, a power which it does not now possess, 
namely, a power to limit, to regulate, to prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age?” In framing or drafting 
the proposed amendment any desire was, in so far as I had to 
do with its phraseology, to use words plain, simple, unam- 
biguous, so that the States speaking through legislatures or, 
if it should be, through conventions assembled or, if it should 
be, by direct vote of the people of the several States, might 
understand exactly what they were doing. 

I think, of course, if the joint resolution passes and the pro- 

d amendment is submitted to the several States, it will 
be clearly understood what the amendment means. I am very 
sure if there should lurk in it any unseen or dangerous thing, 
the learning and the earnestness of gentlemen here and else- 
where will uncover and expose any such hidden thing, so that 
ultimately the good men and the good women of Missouri, 
and of my State, and of the other States may understand ex- 
actly what they are doing, and what they are called upon to do, 
and what may be done if the amendment is ratified. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator pardon me for 
suggesting that the good men and good women of Missouri 
will have nothing to do with the proposition? They do not get 
a chance to vote on it. If the Senator will delay this propo- 
sition until we can get an amendment adopted that would 
give to the people a chance to vote on such questions, I shall 
not worry about it. But it is to be voted upon by the Iegis- 
latures. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not hold to the theory that legisla- 
tures misrepresent the people. I believe in a representative 
form of government in State and Nation, and if it be so that 
in a given case a State legislature misrepresents the matured 
judgment of a majority of the people of the State, that does not 
cause me to lose faith in representative government. I believe 
in a representative form of government as we have it in all 
our 48 States, and as we have it in our Federal form of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. Wherefore, while I might 
in this, that, or other case deplore or regret the action of a 
given legislature, that does not cause me to think or to say 
that legislatures are in the habit of running counter to the 
matured judgment of a majority of the people whom in theory 
and in fact they represent, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. What I called the Senator's atten- 
tion to was his language that the people of the States would 
have the right to vote on the question. Of course, they will 
not have, and therefore the measure, if it passes the Congress, 
can be enacted into the Constitution by something over three 
thousand people constituting members of the legislatures, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The fathers, I think, were rather wise 
when they provided that the Constitution might be amended 
in the method suggested; but as I have said here on the floor 
of the Senate and said in committee when various suggested 
amendments to the amending article of the Constitution were 
being considered, the Coristitution as it stands provides a 
method for submitting a proposed amendment to the vòtes 
of the States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me 
further, he very properly stated that the fathers. established 
this method of amending the Constitution. That is true. He 
appeals to the wisdom of the fathers, but he proposes now to 
wipe out a very large percentage of that wisdom by putting 
something into the Constitution that they left out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I love to think that humanity is ad- 
vancing. I love to believe that civilization is going forward, 
although there is a very interesting book written by Mrs. John 
Martin entitled “Is Mankind Advancing?” which causes me 
sometimes to question. But I think that in many respects we 
have advanced beyond the times of Washington, though with 
the distinguished and able and valiant Senator from Missouri 
I haye many times stood obscurely by his side in upholding 
the wisdom of the fathers, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In that case the Senator found him- 
self in excellent company. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did, indeed, and I hope we are not 
going to part company now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can not understand that faith in 
the wisdom of the fathers, in one breath the expression of the 
thought that it is infallible, and in the next breath urging 
that we shall change and overthrow that wisdom which they 
enacted into the Constitution. Yes; we are advancing. When 
the wisdom of the fathers meets with our desires it is infal- 
lible, but when we go counter to it then we say we are ad- 
vaneing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reply to the Senator—but we are 
not advancing the argument very much by this colloquy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We are having a good time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps so. The fathers did not put 
on the first 10 amendments. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They agreed to them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The fathers did not put on the eleventh 
amendment brought about by a decision which was eternally 
right. If anyone wants to read a noble opinion couched in 
logical language, let him read the opinion of Mr, Justice Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of Chisholm against Georgia, which 
provoked the eleventh amendment. The fathers did not put on 
the twelfth, thirteenth, or other amendments. 

We live. We go forward. We are no longer an agricul- 
tural people. Perhaps it is offensive to say that there are in- 
terests in America other than agricultural, but we have grown 
to be a mighty Nation, a manufacturing people, a commercial 
traveling people, a people spreading over a continent, 105,- 
000,000 to 110,000,000 in number. We are not imputing un- 
wisdom to the fathers, we are not departing from their teach- 
ings, we are not abandoning their principles when we set about 
to amend the Constitution which they framed, for they con- 
templated necessarily its amendment. And, by the by, when 
I speak of this method, I am reminded that I have upon my 
desk a very interesting work entitled “The Reasonableness 
of the Law,” and I am sure the Senator from Missouri will 
find much in it to cause him, if not to change his views, at 
least to question its correctness when he turns to constder 
the werd “prohibit,” for example, or the word “limit,” or 
the word “regulate,” if earried into a statute. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for just 
a suggestion? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator mentioned the fact that the first 
10 amendments were not a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, implying that they announced something differ- 
ent from what was within the Constitution. Let me say to the 
Senator that it was the judgment of the ablest men in the 
Constitutional Convention that all of the guaranties contained 
in the first 10 amendments were within the Constitution; that 
is to say, they needed no Bill of Rights and no statement in the 
Constitution for the reason that they were reserved by the 
people and no amendment of the Constitution was necessary. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is very true; but I am also 
aware of what the Senator knows—that while it was claimed 
by Washington, by Marshall, and others that the Constitution 
as it came from the hands of the convention was all-sufficient, 
it did not conyince the immortal son of Virginia, Patrick 
Henry. It was given out authoritatively that immediately 
upon the ratification of the Constitution by the required num- 
ber of States by conventions which were called, the 10 amend- 
ments which we speak of as the Bill of Rights would be by 
proper method added to the Constitution. 

Mr. KING. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Permit me to recall this interesting 
history. It did not convince that great man, Patrick Henry, 
and to-day when the eloquent Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep) was inveighing against this proposed amendment, ex- 
pressing fears which he entertains, denouncing it in strong 
terms as having a tendency toward tyranny, consolidated 
tyranny, centralized tyranny, unconsciously he was using the 
yery words expressing the thought of the great Governor and 
great orator and lawyer of Virginia, Patrick Henry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to the 
Senator with his permission? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I suggest that Patrick Henry, of course, fore- 
saw in this age—I shall not say “degenerate age ”—that able 
men, like the Senator from California and others, would so 
pervert the Constitution of the United States and so miscon- 
strue its interpretation under the doctrine of implied power 
that, therefore, he insisted upon making assurance double sure 
by adding the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, but if 
he had believed in the intellectual integrity of the people who 
should follow him he never would have suggested that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, but let me say in defense of 
Patrick Henry, notwithstanding Washington's great voice and 
Marshall’s great voice—and they were, of course, the most 
potent—Patrick Henry never was convinced to vote for the 
ratification of the Constitution. We are all familiar with his 
speeches yonder at Richmond. We all may know that if 
the news from Albany had reached Richmond before the final 
vote perhaps the Virginia convention would not have ratified 
the Constitution. Patrick Henry was opposed to it because 
he was afraid that the States were surrendering their liberty; 
that there would be centralization, consolidation, and that 
there would be set up a government which would be destruc- 
tive not only of the sovereignty of the States but destructive 
of the liberty of the citizen. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other words, he anticipated just 

what the proponents of this joint resolution are attempting 
to-day. 

Mr SHORTRIDGE. Ah, but, Senator, see how groundless 
were the fears of Patrick Henry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. See how mistaken he was. I never 
can think of him without a gush of emotion, because he 
loved liberty; he enthroned it in his heart; he believed in 
it; he would have died for it, but when the Constitution 
was ratified and he began to see how it was operating he 
said, as all will remember, “I am no longer a Virginian; 
I am an American”; meaning to express, if I may interpret 
him, whereas he had opposed the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, he had come to see that it was not charged with evil, 
that it was not to be an engine of destruction, but that it 
was to consolidate the strength of the 13 States as it has 
consolidated it. To-day with 48 States the liberty of every 
män in this Nation is safer because of the Constitution of 
the United States. Without any invidious distinction or with- 
out any desire to reflect upon any State in the Union, I 
say that the liberty of every man, woman, and child to-day 
in every State is safer because of the Constitution of the 
United States; and the liberty of no man will be cloven 
down, the rights of no man will be taken from him—I say 
it very earnestly to those who differ from me—if this proposed 
amendment shall be adopted, 

I do not see in this proposed amendment the dangers 
which others see. Upon the contrary, I think it will result 
in wholesome laws which will aid the States. I do not see 
in the joint resolution, Mr. President, anything in the nature 
of an attack upon the States; I see no invasion of the 
States, for, after all, this is one Nation, not 48 nations; 
this is one people, not 48 peoples. I can not bring myself 
to believe that the Congress of the United States, speaking 
for the men and the women and the children of the Nation, 
will enact such laws as will invade the rights of a given 
State or attack a given State or rob any State of legitimate 
power over the subject matter of the joint resolution. 


I return to the point where I digressed to say that it seems 
to me a waste of energy or of time here this afternoon to dis- 
cuss this question in detail. Senators have read the reports; 
they have studied the case and perhaps have reached delib- 
erate conclusions. It can not be said, at any rate it should not 
be said, that any of us has reached a hasty conclusion or that 
we are engaged in precipitate action. I accord to everyone the 
full benefit of the belief that he has studied the subject from 
all angles, having regard to State power, having regard to Fed- 
eral power, having regard to the moral phases of the question 
and to the hygienic phases of the question, and therefore. in 
entire candor and frankness, I say I can not indulge myself in 
the belief or even in the hope of being able to change opinions 
maturely arrived at. The question has been examined and 
studied from every standpoint, and so far as I am concerned 
I would be glad to have the matter proceed to a vote at once. 

But, Mr. President, I have very fixed notions in regard to this 
joint resolution. I have devoted very considerable thought to 
it, and, cooperating with others, I have brought this joint reso- 
lution to the floor of the Senate. It proposes a delegation of 
power. The Constitution requires that before it may become 
effective it shall pass this body by a two-thirds vote, and then 
the proposal must be submitted to the States and secure rati- 
fication of at least 36 of them. We understand the situation, 
but some elsewhere do not. This joint resolution provides 
merely for the submission of a constitutional amendment còn- 
ferring upon Congress the power to do something in the future. 
It is not a proposed statute; it is not a proposed law; but it 
provides that an amendment shall be submitted to the States 
which, if ratified, will delegate to Congress the power to enact 
some law. Senators will pardon me for these remarks, which 
are prompted by what I have read in certain newspapers. This 
proposed amendment is taken as something in the nature of the 
prohibition amendment. It seems to be thought that we here 
are in the act of passing some law prohibiting or limiting or 
regulating the labor of persons under 18 years of age. It 
should be understood, and I suppose it will come to be under- 
stood, that the measure before us, if finally adopted, provides 
merely for a delegation of power hereafter to be exercised, 
should the States deem it wise to confer that power upon the 
Congress. If the States shall legislate wisely and humanely, as 
appears to be the case from many of the reports, as I have had 
occasion to say, there may never be the necessity for the Fed- 
eral Government to legislate on this question. 

I scarcely need to say to Senators that because I favor this 
amendment I would not vote for any suggested child labor law, 
but I do think it is wise for this Nation to confer the power 
upon Congress to deal with this subject in the future if neces- 
sity calls for Federal legislation. R 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, does the Senator think it 
necessary to do so? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so; otherwise I should not 
stand here and make the argument that I am making. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator was the able chairman of the 
subcommittee which investigated this question. Why did that 
committee make the age limit 18 years? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am just about to reach that sugges- 
tion in my remarks. s 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to hear what the Senator has 
to say about that. What was the reason for providing such a 
limitation? It never has been urged heretofore. I should like 
to know why the committee put that in the amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will answer. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the reason is that it was found it would not be wise to 
use the word “child.” What is the meaning of the word 
“child”? Who are children? I am very frank to say that at 
first blush I was inclined to think that the word “child” had 
a definite meaning; but a little reflection and a little inquiry 
developed that there is no certainty at all as to the word 
“child” as that word has appeared in the many State stat- 
utes. Lawyers are, of course, aware that the common-law 
definition of the word “child” was one who had not yet 
reached the age of puberty, and some of the courts of the 
country when dealing with the child labor statutes have 
adopted the common-law definition of the word, “child.” Of 
course, confusion at once followed. Therefore, looking over 
the many decisions, we saw that it would be necessary to fix 
an age limit and to use the word “person,” with an age limit, 
rather than the word “child” as it stood alone in many of the 
proposed amendments. 

On page 118 of the report Senators will find a memorandum 
of the decisions defining the word “child” and on page 125 
of the same report the memorandum of Professor Lewis setting 
out a great many cases descriptive of the word “child.” So 
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that we came to the question, What age should be fixed? and 
the question is, Why 18? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and the ordinary period which 
has been fixed heretofore is 14. The age of puberty is about at 
that period or earlier, The question still remains why you 
covered the four years between the time when childhood does 
end and the time when full manhood estate begins—the period 
of youth. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. bd 

The Senate must of course carry in its mind the sexes. There 
are the sexes. There is the girl; there is the boy. You will 
carry in your mind the old definition of “ child,” which was the 
common-law definition. You are driven up to the point of say- 
ing, “ What is the age limit? What power are we delegating? 
Shall we limit it to 15 years, or 16, or 17, or 18?” We are 
setting about to delegate power. It was not thought wise to fix 
it at the lower figure, lest there might be occasion when all 
would admit that there was necessity for a higher figure. The 
reasons for fixing it at 18 appear in the testimony of many wit- 
nesses; and if we are going to delegate the power at all, if we 
are going to set a limit, it was thought wise to fix it at 18, lest 
there might develop in the future conditions which would make 
us very much regret not fixing it at the higher figure, when we 
would be obliged to pass abortive laws, laws not applicable to 
the state of society then existing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. I take it, then, the Senator did find difficulty 
in fixing the age limit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. The Senator asks me; I reply. I can 
imagine any number of trades or callings or conditions where, 
either by the State or the Federal Government, a law should be 
passed at least limiting, regulating, if not prohibiting, the labo: 
of young women 17 years of age. é 

Mr. GEORGE. Can not the Senator imagine conditions and 
industries where women ought not to be permitted to work at 
all—women 40 years of age? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. Then the Senator did have some 
difficulty in fixing the age so far as children were concerned, 
did he not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; if I may answer in this manner, 
and the record will show that I suggested—it was in running 
discussion before the committee—even 21 years of age. I 
had in mind the European laws. I had in mind certain laws of 
many advanced and civilized countries of Europe where mar- 
“ried women are not permitted to work during a certain period 
before childbirth, or for a certain period after childbirth; 
where they are not permitted to work at nighttime during a 
certain period of pregnancy; where they are not permitted to 
carry too heavy weights when they are in a certain condition. 
Those thoughts were running through my mind; and, speaking 
for myself, I can easily imagine conditions where it would be 
entirely humane, entirely proper, for the State of Georgia or 
the State of California to pass a law limiting, regulating, per- 
haps prohibiting, the labor of women up to at least 18 years. 
It“ was thought that those cases which were in the minds of 
the committee might not be numerous and that we might safely 
rely upon the individual States and not confer the power upon 
the Federal Government—fixing the limit at 18 for the Federal 
Government, the State, of course, reserving its right, its power, 
to deal with special cases as they might arise. 

Mr. GEORGE. I misunderstood the Senator’s earlier re- 
marks. I thought he indicated that there was some difficulty 
in arriving at the exact age of 18. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I experienced none. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. The cases in which it is desirable to limit the 
labor of children when they reach the ages of 16 or 17 are more 
or less special cases; and, therefore, does not the Senator think 
that these special cases might well be left to the States to 
deal with the special conditions, when we have taken care of 
the child situation for the whole country? 

My reason for suggesting that is that there is a great deal 
of opposition, and it is growing at an alarming rate, I fear, to 
these higher-age brackets, from the farming people; and I 
think the Senator is endangering the ratification of this amend- 
ment by having an age limit so high as to arouse the prejudice 
of people who ought to be most heartily for it 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is a very thoughful remark, and 
I have considered it, and others have considered it; but, not to 
repeat too often, I think that when we are calling upon the 
States to delegate this power, te vest this power in the Nation, 
they will adopt this amendment just as readily as they would 
if we fixed the limit at 16, after the subject shall be thoroughly 
debated and understood by the several States. I can think of 
cases where young lads, young men who have passed 16, ought 
to be protected and guarded and watched over by the State or 
the Nation when they are engaged in certain callings; and, 
therefore, I think, just as the States have that power now, the 
Congress ought to have it. The States have that power, and 
I want to remind the learned Senator that the constitution of 
a State does not delegate power. The constitution of a State 
is a limitation upon the power of the legislature to act, whereas 
the Federal Constitution is just the converse. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; and the Senator will not 
pretend to say to me or to this body that there is a single Stute 
in this Union, under the existing Constitution of the United 
States, that can absolutely prohibit the right of a person under 
18 years of age to work. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, broadly stated, perhaps not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the Senator will not say to me 
that with this power once granted, the right will not become 
un in Congress to do that very thing which no State now 
cun do. ? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, of course, you may conjure up 
fears, and perhaps test a proposition by extreme illustrations, 
That I admit. f 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why do you put in “prohibit” un- 
less you mean “ prohibit ”? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I put it in because I do mean it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; and you put in “18” be- 
cause you mean it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Because I mean it; I do, indeed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I use the word “limit,” I use the word 
“regulate,” I use the word “ prohibit,” because I mean them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And you put in “18 years” because 
you mean it. + 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I put in “18 years” because I 
mean 18 years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You mean, then, that Congress shall 
have the right te prohibit the labor of any human being under 
18 years of age, and that that power shail be great enough so 
that it can prohibit all labor by that individual, and you mean 
to confer that power, but you say it will not be exercised. 
What do you want with it if you are not going to exercise it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I mean to say that we must assume 
some intelligence, some patriotism, some knowledge, some fidelity 
to duty, some ordinary, common, horse sense in Congress. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We might assume that when we 
come to pass this joint resolution. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We may assume it, and it will be 
passed. I hope it will be passed. I have not tampered with 
the jury, and I do not know what the verdict will be, but Iam a 
hopeful man. 

Mr. President, it was necessary to fix some age limit. It was 
necessary, in our judgment, to use the word “ person,” rather 
than “child,” and therefore the word “ person,” and therefore 
the age limit of 18. It was necessary to employ words of defi- 
nite meaning if it were possible to do so. We did not use the 
word “employment,” as will be seen by the report, the employ- 
ment of children or the employment of persons under 18 years 
of age, because the word “employment” at once became more 
or less uncertain. The cases revealed the fact that where the 
word “employment” was used the statute was circumvented, 
or men sought to escape from its terms, and were more or less 
successful in doing so; so we used the word “labor”; so we 
used the word “ person,” we fixed the age at 18, and we used 
the word “limit,” which itself is a more or less limited word 
in meaning, as to time, as to distance. We ultimately used the 
word “regulate,” which manifestly is broader in its scope or 
meaning; and then it seemed wise to use the word “ prohibit,” 
te give Congress the power to prohibit a given kind of labor 
under certain conditions, to prohibit utterly. In other words, 
we sought to make the proposed amendment plain and clear and 
free from ambiguity or uncertainty. 

Mr. President, I have taken up more time than I intended, 
for there are other Senators who wish to speak, and whom I 
wish to hear; but, if I may say it with the utmost respect—in- 
tellectual respect for intellectual men—it has appeared to me 
that Senators who oppose this joint resolution oppose it be- 
cause of their conviction that it is taking from the States some 
of their inherent power and consolidating power in the Federal 
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Government, and they think that there is a tendency toward 
consolidation in the National Gevernment which is charged 
with danger to the liberties of our people. 

Of course, we carry in our minds the long intellectual battle 

from Washington’s time to this hour in regard to that matter— 
the battle between those ideas. 
I know the patrietism of every Senator here. I know his 
devotion to the Constitution. I know the patriotism of every 
State in this Union and I know the patriotism, and believe in 
the patriotism of the people of this Nation. 

We are not 48 peoples. We are not 48 Nations. We are 
48 different States. We are bound together. We are knit 
together. We rise or fall together. We triumph or we fail 
together. Whatever idea once obtained in this Nation, we are 
no longer 48 sovereign States. We are quasi sovereign States. 
Within certain limits we are sovereign. We are one Nation. 
We are one people. We are under one Constitution, and we 
walk under one flag. 

There are artificial State lines, but the good men and the 
patriotic women of North Carolina are the same as they of 
Virginia, There is a national citizenship which I exalt. I 
applaud, I applaud tọ the echo State pride, but I exalt national 

citizenship and national patriotism. 

This is not a political question. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor], who quoted from the platforms of two 
great political parties, I do not suppose intended to thereby 
say it was a political question, but great parties have advo- 
cated it in more or less definite forms. Many organizations 
have advocated it. But it is not a political question. It is 
a, national question, and this is a Nation. 

While perhaps I should say that the sons and daughters of 
California are dearer to me than those of other States, I do 
not say it as a Senator of the United States. I am not an 
ambassador from California, nor is the Senator from Missouri 
his State's ambassador. He is a Senator of the United States, 
chosen by the great Commonwealth of Missouri. I am think- 
ing, in all kindness and admiration, of every State, and the 
people of every State, and I do not want individual Senators 
to think or the country to think that because I favor this 
joint resolution, and because I favor giving Congress the 
power to deal with the children of America, that I am doing 
it in hostility toward any State. 

I have said, and I repeat, that it may not be at all necessary 
for Congress to legislate further upon this subject. The 
States which are backward may come forward and pass such 
wholesome laws and enforce them so justly and fairly as to 
make it unnecessary for Congress to exercise its. power, but 
if any State should neglect a duty which we all recognize, and 
there should be a continuance of child labor hurtful and de- 
structive to the citizenship of that State, then Congress might 
exercise its power, and, of course, I should hope that it would 
exercise its power. 

I do not see danger in this. I do not see any invasion or 
tearing down of the power of States. I exalt the Nation. 
There is no more line dividing this Nation. In blood and tears 
and common suffering and common triumph this Nation has 
been knit together. It is a Nation of indestructible States, 
but I want it to be a Nation of unified hearts, and therefore 
I would not favor this joint resolution if I thought it would 
estrange States, if I thought it would cause a State to lose 
its love and reverence for the Nation. I do not think the 
passage of this joint resolution will be otherwise than of value 
to every State and to the Union, the Nation. 

Therefore, I earnestly hope it will meet the approval of the 
Senate, I believe it a wise resolution. I think it will result 
in benefit to the States and to the Nation. I do not indulge in 
irony or ridicule toward those who oppose if, but with the 
utmost respect, I listen. We differ, but we have in view the 
same object, the same end, 

My position may be stated in a sentence. I think of Uncle 
Sam as the parens patriæ, the father of the country, I think 
of the children of the States as the children of the Nation. 
They are the children of the Nation, and they should be under 
the care and protection of the Nation. I have faith in the 
Senate of the United States. I have faith in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I do not think we are decadent or feeble or 
idiotic, that we are surrendering the power of the States, or 
that we are grasping for power for the Nation. We are one 
people, one Nation, with one Constitution, one flag, one destiny, 
and I would give the Nation the power to guard, watch over, 
and protect the children of America, the boys and girls up to 
18 years of age. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why not the rest of the way? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We may have to go further, but we 
will stop now at 18; I would think it wise, I do think it wise, 
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that this power be conferred, and, I repeat myself again and yet 
again, I grieve when I see advanced, as it appears to be, the 
idea that the Nation is, so to speak, something foreign, that 
the Constitution is something apart from or foreign to the 
States, and therefore that we should stand by the individual 
State as against an enlargement of the power of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri.. If the Senator feels that way, why 
not generally enlarge the power of the Federal Government 
by one amendment, saying that all power and authority is 
hereby vested in the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is, of course, carrying the thing 
to absurdity, and I do not indorse that view; but with the 
utmost sincerity and great earnestness—it may not be appre- 
ciated, but I do myself the pleasure of voicing it—with great 
earnestness. I believe in the Nation, and I believe in the one 
people. I think the old doctrines were wrong which seemed to 
consider that any power delegated to the Federal Government 
was a stripping of the States of their liberties. 

We are one Nation, we are one people; and I would have it 
so forever. I know and you know that there are certain 
questions properly within the jurisdiction of the States; but 
citizenship is national. There is a State citizenshp, and there 
is a national citizenship. I want to protect the national citizen- 
ship, and I want to lodge in Congress or in the Government the 
power to protect the national citizenship. 

I apologize for having taken so much time. I hope, I ear- 
nestly hope, that this joint resolution will meet the approval 
of the Senate and ultimately of the States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Constitution reads as follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the Izbor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 


It is short, simple, and easy to understand. It means that 
Congress shall have power, which it is certain to exercise, 
to limit, regulate, or prohibit the labor of boys and girls—per- 
sons—under 18 years of age. It means that the parental 
authority given by the God of nature to fathers and mothers 
over their children in many millions of American homes, and 
the respect, honor, and obedience due by these children to the 
authors of their being is to give place to man-made laws. It 
means that all these persons under 18 are to be placed in the 
hands of the big national father in Washington, who will 
enact general laws to govern them in the innumerable different 
situations of life, and enforce those laws with an army of 
Federal officials clothed with powers of espionage. 

Parents will remain in the background after being per- 
mitted to bring children into the world and nurture them dur- 
ing their tender years of toddling infancy. Just as ston as 
the children are large enough to be of some assistance to their 
real parents they must be delivered to their statutory father 
in Washington. Why confer any such extraordinary authority 
on Congress? The various States can enact all child labor laws 
that are necessary, and most of them have done so already, 
as was shown by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WortH] on the 28th ultimo. (See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
p. 9712, et seq.) If more stringent laws are necessary in any 
State or States, and the legislature thereof neglects to pass 
same, let the force of public opinion be brought to. bear on the 
situation through the daily and weekly metropolitan press— 
the greatest influence in America when properly exerted—and 
the evil will surely be corrected. There is no reason. why 
Congress should intervene. 

It is the duty of States and local communities to make and 
enforce all police regulations, especially those relating to home 
and family life, and ahy limitation on or prohibition of child 
labor is a police provision, Laws of Congress affect all our 
110,000,000 people alike, and are general in character. Tt is 
easy to conceive that conditions in one State or locality may 
differ so materially from those in another—perhaps 3,000 
miles apart and with very different climate—that a wise 
Federal police regulation in. one locality would be oppressive 
and unjust in another. Such trouble would never occur under 
State police provisions. Moreoyer, the parents of minors 
whose labor may require regulation in certain kinds of em- 
ployment such as mines, factories, and so forth, are in much 
closer touch with State legislators and enforcement officials 
than with Federal, which is a very important item. When we 
come between parents and children in any way, whether it be 
compulsory school attendance or labor regulations, the sub- 
ject is extremely delicate, and friction is easy. There is apt 
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to be much less resentment toward such a statute if it be 
local—made to suit conditions as they exist in that State, 
and because of local sentiment in its favor—than if a general 
law, possibly brought about by extraneous facts which have 
no, or slight, local application. Moreover, the States feel that 
all laws relating to such questions as child labor belong solely 
to them, and are not proper functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, hence they regard this amendment as an unwarranted 
interference with their rights, 

I am happy to say that Louisiana has excellent child labor 
laws which furnish the protection needed for child welfare with 
a minimum of interference with parental authority. Her 
people resent the implication that they are neglectful of their 
duties toward their children and must call in the aid of Sena- 
tors and Representatives from other States—totally unfamiliar 
with their affairs—to make them treat children properly. The 
very idea is galling to freemen. 

The commandment given to Moses on Mount Sinai, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” which implied love and obedience 
of children to parents, will be changed by this amendment to 
read: 


Honor thy father and thy mother so long as their mandates do not 
conflict with those of the National Father at Washington. 


A conflict of filial obedience would arise, and the child would 
be taught to disobey the parents who gave him birth, who nur- 
tured him in babyhood through sickness and health, the father 
who sacrificed, in many cases, health and ease that his child 
might thrive, and the mother whose love is the sweetest thing 
on earth, A Government department or bureau would assume 
to tell the children what tasks they should perform and what 
to leave undone. It would inform the girl under 18 whether 
she should or should not assist mother in household work or 
the conduct of her business, whatever it be. It would say to 
the fatherless boy under 18 whether or not he should help to 
carry on the farm or the store and thereby assist his mother 
to maintain a home for the family. It would tell the lad under 
18—in many cases a physical giant—whose parents are strug- 
gling on a farm or in a shop or store or elsewhere to rear and 
educate their children, whether he should bear his share of 
the burden or grow up in idleness, exposed to the evils arising 
from this vice. 

Obedience to parents is a law of God, higher than any law 
of man. Work is honorable and beneficial to all, especially 
to growing boys and girls, provided it is not beyond their 
strength, There are many passages in Holy Writ on the duties 
of children to their parents and in regard to labor, I quote 
as follows: 


My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother. (Proverbs i, 8-9.) 


Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is just. (Ephesians 
VI, 1.) 
Whatsoever thy hand is able to do, do it earnestly. (Ecclesiastes 


ix, 10.) 

Hate not laborious works nor husbandry ordained by the Most High. 
(Ecclesiastes vii, 16.) 

If any man will not work, neither let him eat. 
8-12.) 

With labor and toil shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 
lii, 17.) 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and consider her ways and learn wis- 
dom. (Proverbs vi, 6-8.) 


Any law relating to the physical well-being of children 
should also relate to their mental training. A sound mind in 
a sound body go together. If we are to conserve the bodies of 
children by Federal child labor laws, there is just as much 
reason for conserving their minds by Federal laws on education. 
The two are inseparable, and those who favor Federal child 
labor laws must make up their minds to place education in 
the hands of the National Government. If the parents, to 
whom nature looks for the proper care and guidance of their 
children in matters relating to physical well-being, must sur- 
render their functions in such essential particulars as ordinary 
labor in its many forms to a central authority in Washington 
which tells the children what labor they must perform, what 
to leave undone, then surely this same authority which takes 
charge of the bodies of these children should look after their 
minds also. 

This would be fatal to our national welfare. We have 48 
systems of public-school education in our States, and a great 
number of private schools more or less under State super- 
vision. The public-school systems of our 48 States, each act- 
ing independently and spurred to high emulation by generous 
rivairy with each other and with the fine private schools of 
many localities, have developed and are maintaining much 
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better educational advantages than could be expected from a 
single central bureau or department of education at Washing- 
ton ruled by an educational autocrat whose word vould be law. 

The world had a striking instance of autocracy in education 
in the Prussianized system of Germany which made of that em- 
pire a nation highly educated from the intellectual standpoint, 
but without heart, apparently lost to the finer instincts of un- 
selfishness, respect for the rights of others, and brotherly 
love—qualities which so adorn this country, and which are due 
in part, at least, to our wise educational systems. Louisiana 
is especially well pleased with its excellent public schools 
which have done wonders in the last few years. toward the 
education of every child in the State; and it is opposed to any 
outside interference. Personally, I favor leaving the States 
free to promote liberal education in accordance with local 
heeds as they see them. 

The people of the United States are being educated as well 
as finances and general conditions permit. They have de- 
veloped a marvelous civilization, and the world has never wit- 
nessed such rapid advanece—especially in material things. 
They are getting along well, and there is no necessity for a 
change, especially such a radical one as to take direction and 
care and education of all our citizens under 18 years out of 
the hands of their natural guardians—their parents—and turn 
them over to the Big Father at Washington. It will never do. 
Such a course would destroy the home—the basis and founda- 
tion of the State—and without the home free institutions would 
speedily disappear. 

Our Republican Government is well described as an insepa- 
rable Union of indestructible States, but the Union can not 
exist without the States, and the States can not live if practi- 
cally all authority and power are centered in Washington. In 
that event the States will disintegrate, will lose their inde- 
pendence, their local self-government, their right to participate 
in the Federal Government by their Senators and Representa- 
iy and will become Provinces ruled by an autocratic chief- 
tain, 

Already the States have surrendered too many of their 
rights; already the Federal Government is reaching out and 
interfering in things which belong properly to the States; 
already many shortsighted people are clamoring for further 
extension of Federal control, or at least supervision, in practi- 
cally every walk of life; already the pendulum has swung 
much further toward centralization than was ever intended 
by the fathers or than is for the public welfare. 

It is time to call a halt, and there is no better measure to 
start with than this childtabor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It is one of the most insidious and dangerous measures 
ever proposed to Congress. If this amendment is passed by 
the Senate to-day and finally ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, thereby becoming part of the Constitution, the death 
knell of the Republic will have been sounded. When the bul- 
wark of parental authority over children in directing their 
occupations is destroyed by Federal amendment control of 
education will speedily be stripped from fathers and mothers by 
subsequent amendment; and then will follow amendments 
giving Congress control over marriage and divorce, with power 
to regulate the duties and rights of married people and their 
offspring and to legislate generally in regard to property. 
Nothing will be left for the States, and they will cease to exist. 
The free, self-ruling, independent governments whose union 
has made of the States the best and most powerful Republic 
the world has eyer seen will disappear, and our wonderful 
Union will be swallowed up in some other form of government. 

The world is governed too much. We need fewer statutes 
and closer observance of all law. One amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution for which I would yote gladly would be to 
limit the sessions of Congress to not exceeding 90 days a year, 
except when called in extra session by the President for a 
pressing emergency for not more than 60 days additional, 
provided that Congress might remain in session continuously 
in time of war. In Louisiana we get along very well with a 
legislative session of 60 days every two years. Congress could 
do all that is necessary in 90 days every year, and the country 
at large would be much better satisfied than it is now. There 
would be fewer demands for the National Government to in- 
terfere with State matters, and people would rely more upon 
their State and local governments, to the material benefit of all 
concerned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, inasmuch as I have previ- 
ously addressed the Senate upon the subject of the proposed 
constitutional amendment, I shall venture to ask my colleagues 
to bear with me for only a very few moments while I invite 
their consideration to some of the arguments and facts which 
have been presented during this debate and during the prior, 
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debate on the amendment haying a purpose like that of the one 
pending. 

. we all remember, sought by legislation to establish 
certain minimum standards for the protection of children 
chiefly employed in intensive industry, but, owing to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on the two 
child labor acts which were passed by Congress, we have been 
compelled to seek an amendment to the Constitution, not in 
itself to prohibit or to limit child labor, but to vest in 

the power so to do conformably with the conscience and the 
judgment of the American people, of whom, in the long run, 
Congress may be presumed to be representative. 

It is not to be imagined that the first law written under this 
amendment will be the last. Let us remember that when the 
movement for the protection of child labor began certain highly 
industrialized States were the first to act through their legisla- 
tures. Later the Congress, which sought to defend the children 
from industrial exploitation, set a minimum standard referred 
to by the enactment of a Federal staute in 1916. There is no 
one of us who contemplates any early radical legislation under 
this proposed amendment, but doubtless from time to time the 
National Government may gradually throw additional safe- 


guards around children who are engaged in gainful employ- 


ment. 


It was in order to preserve the free judgment of Congress to | 


meet varying conditions of employment at varying times that 
the first section of the amendment was drawn in the terms sub- 
mitted here to-day. Plainly, the summer work of a growing boy 
on his father’s farm is not comparable to the drudgery of little 
children whose labor is sold by their parents under contract to 
the owners of onion fields and beet fields where these wretched 
little creatures are driven precisely as they are in the sweated 
trades, which have been forced across the river from New 
York to New Jersey. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
IIlinois state in what States that driving takes place in the 
beet fields and in the onion fields? 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from New York will turn 
to the testimony befgre the committee last year he will, I think, 
find that those who appeared before the committee alluded 
specifically to Michigan and to Colorado. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
when these alleged facts were reported by persons from without 
the State who said that they had made an investigation the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan, through a committee, 
made a special investigation of conditions in the beet fields in 
Michigan and found the charges were absolutely untrue? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not know that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the fact. The testimony may 
be found in the proceedings of the Michigan Legislature for 
this last year. 

Mr. McOGORMIOK. The Senator from New York knows that 
the Secretary of Labor last year submitted to the committee 
tables to show that over half of the children who were engaged 
in gainful employment were employed in sweated field work. 
Those were tables, were they not, which were submitted by 
the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. No, I will say, if the Senator puts that 
question to me. Those tables show that 61 per cent of all the 
persons in the country under 15 years of age who are employed 
at all are employed upon farms, including farms which were 
owned by the parents of the persons so employed. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will 
turn 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have the table right here. I put it 
complete in my speech the other day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will turn to the testimony 
before the committee last year, which I looked over yesterday, 
he will find that the Secretary of Labor submitted to the com- 
mittee then, in conjunction with his letter, the figures to which 
I have alluded in my speech. I am reminded that the owners 
of onion fields in the neighborhood of Cleveland have appeared 
before the House committee in opposition to the bill. I know 
that in my personal observations in the vicinity of Chicago 
the condition to which I allude has existed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The purpose of my inquiry was not to 
deny that such conditions exist somewhere in the United States; 
but I think I can compel the Senator, if I may use that term 
politely, to admit that, if they do exist, they do not exist in 
more than three States. ‘With respect to the beet fields, for 
example, I call attention to the fact that if they have existed 
in the State of ‘Colorado, where they have had woman suf- 
frage for 50 years, I can not believe fhey are very bad, else 
the women of Colorado would have corrected them by the 
power of their ballot. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I should prefer if the Senator would 
let me proceed for a moment. 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to call his attention to the 
letter from Secretary Davis. I think the Senator misappre- 
hends it. The Senator from New York is absolutely correct. 
The* Secretary, in the letter to which the Senator refers, 
states: 


Of the children covered by the census of 1920, about one-half were 
reported to be employed in agriculture, forestry, and animal industry, 


And the tables which were submitted at the same time stated 
he proportion so employed to be 61 per cent. Then he fur- 
er states: 


Approximately 190,000 were employed in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, in ‘cotton, silk, and woolen mills, in cigar fac- 
tories, clothing and furniture shops, and in various canneries. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator let me have the com- 
munication? 

Mr, KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK, The Senator has read from a letter of 
the Secretary and not from the addendum referred to. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred to the letter. - 

Mr. McCORMICK. I referred to both. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Secretary would not state some- 
thing in his letter that he contradicted in a subsequent state- 
ment, without making an explanation. a 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will permit me, I will ex- 
amine the addendum afterwards, and, if I am at fault, I shall 
ask to be corrected. 

If I remember rightly the Secretary of Labor, or the head of 
the Children’s Bureau, at the same time testified that the per- 
centage of children employed in gainful occupations on the 
Pacific coast was about 4 per cent, whereas in another great 
section of the country it ran from 15 to 25 per cent, especially 
in Rhode Island, which, the same tables show, stands out as a 
great employer of children between 10 and 15 years of age in 
intensive industry. 

If I remember rightly, it has been stated in the course of this 
debate that investigations of the Children’s Bureau in 34 cities, ` 
based presumably upon working permits, so called, show that 
the increase in the employment of children last year over the 
year preceding averaged 20 per cent. But I recall instances of 
the employment of children the year before when the increase 
ran from 50 to 150 per cent. 

Among the witnesses who appeared before the ‘subcommittee 
of which the Senator from California is the chairman was the 
spokeswoman for the schoolroom teachers of America, She 
pointed out that in that area in which the legislation to limit 
or prohibit child labor was the least advanced, so also was 
illiteracy most prevalent and the death rate among the chil- 
dren the highest. There may be, there must be, some confusion 
as to the truth which may be found by comparing the census 
returns of 1910 with those of 1920, because the census in the 
one year was taken in the winter and in the other in the spring. 
At all events, while the population of the country increased by 
15 per cent, and while the demand for manual labor was 
enormously increased by the exigencies of the World War, the 
number of children employed, on the face of the returns, was 
reduced by a half during the decade, despite the fact that the 
two Federal statutes were effective during half or less than 
half of that period. 


As the Senator from California [Mr. Snokr xbox] said in the 
course of his speech, the more convincing argument against the 
pending amendment does not find its basis in an attempted 
contradiction of the facts but in candid opposition to the cen- 
tralization of authority in Washington, in candid insistence 
that it is at once the duty and the right of the several States to 
protect their children. 

On the other hand, action by the State legislatures, I think 
no one will deny, became general only after legislation by Con- 
gress. State legislation in form and substance presents the 
utmost variety, seeking by extreme measures to protect against 
temptation the virtue of well- grown women, who may not serve 
at tobacco counters in stores, for example, and, on the other hand, 
to guard against injury by machinery the lives and the limbs of 
half-grown boys. 

It can not be too often insisted that the pending amendment 
is not legislative in its character, like the eighteenth amend- 
ment, Its adoption by itself will not touch the children, but, 
as I have said before, will authorize Congress, representative 
of all the different States with their different social and difer- 
ent economic problems, to establish a minimum standard for 
all the children in the land who, if by determination of their 
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parents they be residents of the several States, are none the 
less potential citizens of the United States. 

We haye just written into law the most drastic restriction 
upon immigration ever enacted by an American Congress, 
thinking that by so doing we should contribute to the homo- 
geneity and unity of our citizenship and as the years go on to 
diffuse the enjoyment of citizenship and prosperity. This 
amendment before us, sir, I submit, is an essential corollary to 
the immigration act. It promises that the citizens of the next 
generation shall be more equally able to bear the responsibility 
of citizenship and more equally able to engage in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

There are grave inequalities even here in free America, grave 
injustices, grave discriminations. We can not redress them all. 
It would be unwise for the Government to interpose at every 
juncture to adjust and readjust the balance between the prodi- 
gal and the thrifty, the strong and the weak, the laborious and 
the idle, the able and the incompetent; but, within the bounds 
which appeal to the conscience and judgment of America, from 
generation to generation, it is not merely the duty but it is to 
the interest of all the American people to assure, as nearly as 
possible, equality of opportunity, equality of right, and equality 
of responsibility for the well-being of the Commonwealth among 
all its sons and daughters. 

Probably most Senators have read Justice Holmes's dissent- 
Ang opinion, when five judges declared against four that the 
statute was invalid. Consider that Congress might legislate 
to drive out of circulation the notes of State banks; it might 
legislate to exclude from common use colored margarine or im- 
pure drugs, or to prohibit the sale of lottery tickets; even prior 
to the eighteenth amendment it might legislate to prevent 
shipment of alcohol from State to State; it might strike the 
white-slave traffic, and go so far as to try to prevent a licen- 
tious and mercenary woman from traveling to her own profit 
at the expense of the man to whom she sold her favors; but it 
could not protect the children of the country. 

When Congress passed the child labor act of 1916, America 
led the world in the protection of child labor. To-day all 
western Europe, with negligible exceptions, has adopted stand- 
ards equal to or surpassing those which we then set up. 

In God's name, let not America lag behind the other civilized 
States in safeguarding the welfare and the future of its citi- 
zens to be, and assuring them the health and the learning 
which will enable them in return to do their duty in safeguard- 
ing the Republic. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks the letter addressed by the Secretary 
of Labor to the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], and 
the statement of Miss Julia Lathrop before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, together with the summary of the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of Labor as it was presented to the 
committee by the Senator from California last year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your recent letter on the subject of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States relative to child 
labor reached me yesterday, together with copies of the several resolu- 
tions bearing on the subject. 

Responding to your invitation to express my views regarding these 
resolutions, I desire to say that I believe existing conditions and the 
history of legislation on this subject make necessary some amendment 
to the Federal Constitution giving Congress certain powers over the 
subject. 

Just what form the amendment should take is, of course, a matter 
for the Congress and for those who are expert with reference to the 
legal phases involved. Therefore I am not making any comments 
with reference to the comparative merits of the various resolutions, of 
which you sent me copies. It seems to me, however, that the general 
scope of the amendment should give Congress the power to establish 
a minimum standard of protection for children and leave to the several 
States the power to add to the requirements in excess of the mini- 
mum to be required by the Federal act. 

The important thing is that the decision of the court makes it clear 
that Congress is without power at this time to legislate on the sub- 
ject of children in industry, and that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is necessary in order to permit Congress to deal with the sub- 
ject. The efforts of Congress heretofore have exhausted, it would 
seem, every possible avenue under the Constitution, and all have been 
declared ineffective, 

That there is urgent need for legislation regulating employment of 
children in industry there can be no question. It appears from the 
United States census of 1920 that more than 1,000,000 children be- 


tween the ages of 10 and 15 years, inclusive, were “engaged in gain- 
ful occupations.” This means that apprroximately 1 child of every 12 
in the United States between the ages named were so engaged. More 
than one-third of these children were between 10 and 13 years of age, 

While the census figures take no account of children under the age 
of 10 who may be classified as workers, it is a well-known fact that 
many children below the age of 10 are employed in agriculture, in 
street trades, domestic service, and industrial home work. A con- 
servative estimate would place the number of children below the age 
of 16 years gainfully employed in the United States at one and one- 
half million. 

Of the children covered by the census of 1920, about one-half were 
reported to be employed in agriculture, forestry, and animal industry. 
Approximately 190,000 were employed in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, in cotton, silk, and woolen mills, in cigar factories, 
clothing and furniture shops, and in various canneries. About 80,000 
were engaged in some type of clerical work, 63,000 were in trade, and 
54,000, very largely girls, were working at occupations classified as 
“domestic and personal service.” Over 7,000, almost all of them 
boys, were employed in the extraction of minerals. 

The same census shows fewer children under 14 years and under 
16 years gainfully employed than did the census of 1910. Several 
reasons are given for this. One reason is that the census of 1920 was 
taken at a period approaching industrial depression. Another reason 
given is that the census figures for 1920 were based on April 15, 
which, it is believed, explains almost wholly the smaller number of 
children reported as engaged in farm work and other seasonal oceu- 
pations which are very low on January 1. The third reason is given 
as the constantly increasing efforts of various States to control this 
evil and the existence of a Federal law while the census of 1920 was 
being taken, as against an open season when the census of 1910 was 
taken. 

A survey made by this department indicates that only 17 States in 
the Union have as yet requirements in their laws on the subject of 
child labor as required by the last Federal act, so far as employment 
in factories, mills, canneries, and workshops is concerned, and that 
only 13 States measure up in all particulars to the standards set by 
the Federal law recently declared unconstitutional. 

In a number of States the employment of children under 14 years 
is permitted under conditions which in a general way rank with the 
requirements of Japan, China, and India. When the first Federal 
child labor law was enacted, only Norway and Switzerland, among all 
of the large nations outside of the United States, set the age of 14 
years as the minimum age at which children might be gainfully em- 
ployed. Since that time nearly all of the so-called western nations 
have this minimum requirement, including practically all of Europe. 

I am advised by the Children's Bureau of this department that the 
survey made following the decision holding the first child labor law 
unconstitutional revealed the fact that large numbers of these little 
people in many States had received practically all their protection 
from the Federal act. It would seem that the Federal act was neces- 
sary in order to stiffen the enforcement of State laws by local 
authorities. Some States had higher requirements than did the Fed- 
eral act, yet enforcement in even these States reached a low ebb after 
the Federal act was abrogated. 

In 1918 there were 24 States which did not require the S-hour day 
for children between 14 and 16 years of age. It appears that after 
the Federal act was set aside most of these States permitted employ- 
ment of these children for 9, 10, and 11 hours per day. Unfortu- 
nately, I can not give exact figures on that point, but unquestionably 
there were thousands, because during the nine months before the law 
was declared unconstitutional the Children’s Bureau of this depart- 
ment issued 18,000 certificates for children in three States alone per- 
mitting children between the ages of 14 and 16 years to work more 
than eight hours. In many States the 11-hour day and the 64hour 
week were in operation for old and young. Children slightly above the 
age of 5 were found employed for more than eight hours per day in 
some of these States. 

Recent publications of this department show children engaged in 
industry unprotected by regulations governing wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions, Children, according to these publications, were found 
in oyster and shrimp canneries, some as young as 5 or 6 years, work- 
ing in cold, damp, sheds, their hands cut by oyster shells, shrimp 
thorns, and the knives with which they work. Over 500 boys under 
the age of 14 years were found to have been employed as breaker 
boys in the coal industry in violation of several laws, and 137 below 
the age of 16 were found working underground. 

These publications indicate that a vast army of babies is engaged 
in so-called industrial home work, in the beet fields, in the cotton 
fields, in the cranberry bogs, and the truck farms of the land. They 
are engaged at tender age for long hours in occupations which inter- 
fere with their education, their natural play instinct, and other 
requirements they so sorely need. 

Permit me in this connection to call your attention to my annual 
report as Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
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and particularly to that portion thereof beginning at the bottom of 
page 111, on child labor, and to suggest that you regard that as a 
portion of my answer to your letter. I am herewith inclosing a 
copy of the report with the page in question marked. 

I shall be more than glad to be at any time of assistance to you 
or your committee in your endeayor to do a practical thing toward 
a program which is not only prompted by the instincts of humanity, 
but as well by good citizenship, which ever aims to assist coming 
generations in developing sturdy bodies, trained minds, and clean 
morals. 

Very sincerely yours, 
James J. Davis, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF MISS JULIA LATHROP, FORMERLY CHIEF OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Miss Laruror. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall speak very 
briefly. I wish to place myself on record, so far as that is important, 
as being in favor of an amendment to the Constitution and as being 
in favor of the form of the McCormick amendment. 

First, I am in favor of the amendment because I see no other means 
by which, after the experience of the last few years, we can hope to 
take care of all the rights of the American child equitably and fairly. 
You will bear from those who are in charge of the bureau and some 
others, a vast and conclusive amount of evidence and material bearing 
upon this question, and I shall not undertake to go over it now. I 
am in favor of the McCormick amendment because I believe its general 
terms are exceedingly important. 

There Is something very curious about the history of child labor in 
this country, American conviction has in about 130 years made an 
entire circle of change in its attitute toward it, There is no doubt 
that when the textile industries were first introduced, only a few 
years after the Constitution was adopted, that it was believed to be 
a very great advantage not only to- American prosperity und inde- 
pendence by securing independence to the manufacturers and bring- 
ing them power but also that the children themselves should have 
employment, for it was believed that work was the mother of virtue— 
a favorite phrase. And it was for years true that a very large share 
of the labor which went into the early textile mills and factories was 
that of the women and children. ; 

It was important, because it brought ready money to people at a 
time when cash was almost unbelievably scarce; and also the children 
received a certain amount of education by their contact with other 
people in the mills. But it was not long before people began to 
realize that. the employment of children was not entirely in the interest 
of childhood, although for 75 years, perhaps, the system ran along 
much as it was begun. From 1866, when, under Horace Mann, the 
first Massachusetts commission undertook to inquire into the labor 
of children and its meaning in social life, until the present time, the 
interest in the problem of child labor has never ceased, and the con- 
viction has grown steadily and overwhelmingly that the employment 
of children, instead of being an advantage to the Commonwealth or the 
children, was distinctly costly to the Commonwealth because dis- 
tinctly Injurious to the child. 

I do not know what people will think 130 years hence about our 
legislation, but we are certain that they may not think exactly as 
we do, just as we do not think exactly as men thought in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. And hence it seems to me extremely 
important, in view of the rapid changes in our time in the thought of 
the people as to what constitutes the right of children, and in view 
of what has taken place in the last decisions of the courts, that this 
amendment to the Constitution should be made so elastic and useful 
to the rights of children, as publie conviction may grow and conciude 
to give to these children a more and more just and even generous 
share of what our country has to offer to its young. I thank you. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SHORTRIDGE 


In the Secretary's letter he invited our attention to his tenth annual 
report, and particularly to certain pages containing his observations 
on child labor, beginning at page 111 and carried down to page 114, 
which, with the permission of the committee, I will read and carry into 
the record. It is as follows: 


“ CHILD LABOR 


“The subject of child labor has been given very careful attention in 
the last year, and a number of important surveys have been made to 
ascertain the extent of this unhealthful economic factor. 

“The reports of the Bureau of the Census would indicate that more 
than a million children between the ages of 10 and 16 are engaged in 
gainful work in industry. The details reveal that children between 10 
and 15 years to the number of approximately 666,900 are engaged in 
the sugar-beet fields, the cotton fields, and the onion fields of the land. 
Apparently the usual method is to employ whole families by contrac- 
tors to work in these fields. The children work with the adults 
usually from sunrise to sunset, walking in a stooped position or 
crawling through the fields, pulling up the weeds, pulling up beets and 


onions, cutting the tops from these, and also in picking cotton. There 
are a number of definite movements of these families composed largely 
of children from State to State where these agricultural industries 
thrive. 

More than 50,000 children are employed as spinning girls and offer 
boys in textile factories. Children in the cotton mills, it is reported, 
work 60 hours a week, and those over 14} years old work nights. 
Thousands do industrial home work stringing beads, pulling threads 
from lacework, ete. 


“This condition of children in industry under supervision of parents 
or near relatives seems to have gone on without interruption while the 
national child labor laws were in force. It is doubtful whether any 
legislation of the type heretofore enacted or thus far contemplated 
would reach this evil, or children working in agricultural pursuits or 
in the homes under the supervision of their parents or close relatives. 

“Under the previous administration the custom grew up of suspend- 
ing the operation of the immigration laws on the Mexican border to 
permit the importation of Mexican families for the purpose of working 
in cotton fields and sugar-beet fields. After carefully reviewing the 
whole situation I reached the conclusion that this was not only un- 
authorized by law but was really encouraging the most flagrant form 
of child labor. It is true that these Industries are really suffering for 
help, but it seemed to me improper to permit the importation of so- 
called cheap labor in the form of the labor of women and children in 
order to supply the market. I feel that it is a practical aid toward 
eliminating child labor when we create conditions which will require 
that adults or people above the age of 16 shall do this work.” 

A complete survey would indicate that 1,500,000 American children 
are now the victims of premature toil in the mines and mills and fac- 
torics and fields and homes of this country. This is all wrong. The 
great problem of our childhood is of the utmost importance to the per- 
petuity of the Nation. Our children are entitled to a life that will con- 
serve their strength while young and that will educate their minds and 
hearts so that they may be efficient when they grow to maturity. 

Forty-two States out of the forty-eight have adopted so-called child 
labor laws, some of which are highly developed and rigidly enforced. 
Others are rather rudimentary and indifferently enforced. The manu- 
facturer in the State where children under the age of 16 years are per- 
mitted not to work at all and where those above 16 and below 18 are 
permitted to work only under certain restricted conditions and regula- 
tions complain that they are subject to unfair competition by com- 
petitors who manufacture in States where there are no laws on the 
subject of child labor or where the laws are not comprehensive and 
practically not enforced. A remedy must be found to meet this con- 
dition. There are those who advocate uniform child labor laws by the 
States, believing that it is a subject which should be dealt with only 
by the States. On the other band, there are those who advocate the 
adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution giving Congress 
exclusive power to deal with the subject. Regardless of which method 
may be adopted, it is urgent that some method should be adopted which 
will forever blot from the escutcheon of this Nation the black spot of 
child labor which still exists in some form in some places. 


Long-continued hours of toil at a time when the bones and the mus- 
cles of the body of the child are undeveloped bring about a condition 
which retards its development. We are told that at times in somo 
places children of 12 years or thereabouts are compelled to labor 8 and 
10 hours and 12 hours per day in employment which so exhausts them 
that their nerves are frazzled when night comes, and they are unable 
to sleep. The destiny of such poor victims seems clear. When they 
reach the age of manhood or womanhood, instead of being able to do 
their share of the world’s work and do it effectively and efficiently, 
they are wrecks physically, mentally, and morally, a large percentage 
of them landing in the poorhouse or in the madhouse or the jail, or 
a premature grave. There is not a single defense that can be urged 
in favor of this awful system, and every instinct of humanity prompts 
its abolition. But, beyond the instinct of humanity, ordinary wisdom 
and prudence of any government will prompt it to conserve the 
physical, mental, and moral fiber of its growing childhood merely from 
the standpoint of insuring the perpetuation of the government. 

The decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court on May 
15, 1922, in the case of Bailey & Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture Co., 
to the effect that the child-labor tax was unconstitutional, has provoked 
widespread discussion as to what shall be the next step in the control 
of child labor. In a previous decision (Hammer v. Dagenhart) the 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional an act which closed the 
channels of interstate and foreign commerce to the products of child 
labor. The court seems to have made the issue clear—either to give 
up the plan of a Federal minimum and rely solely upon the States, or 
to undertake to secure a Federal amendment definitely giving to Con- 
gress the power to pass a child labor law. Both the first and second 
Federal child labor laws sought only a minimum national standard. 
State laws that were higher were still operative and were enforced by 
State machinery. An amendment giving to Congress the right to estab- 
lish a Federal minimum and leaving to the States the right to raise 
and not lower standards, thus securing to the children all the adyan- 
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tages of our Federal form of government, is being advocated by the 

most representative organizations of women, trade-unions, the National 

Consumers’ League, and the National Child Labor Committee. 
PROCEDURE OF FEDERAL COURTS IN CHILDREN’S CASES 


Although the principles governing the juvenile court have been ac- 
cepted, in theory at least, by every State but two, our Federal laws, 
like the old criminal law, make no distinction between adults and chil- 
dren. In consequence United States courts, save those operating in the 
District of Columbia, are still proceeding against little children by the 
ordinary methods of arrest, detention in jail with adults, indictment 
by the grand jury, and final discharge or sentence of fine or imprison- 
ment. Needless to say, this practice is very apt to leave an indelible 
impression upon the mind of the child injurious in its effect upon their 
later lives, Under this system a child of 7 or 8 years of age, should 
he in innocent mischief break a corner mail box. would be subject to the 
same treatment—the same arrest, detention, trial, and punishment— 
as would be meted out to the inveterate criminal who committed a like 
offense with intent to rob and plunder mail shipments of bullion made 
from the Federal Treasury. A report issued by the Children’s Bureau 
during the year, entitled “The Federal Courts and the Delinquent 
Child,” has called attention to the extent of this problem and the 
urgent need for remedial legislation. The United States should lead 
and not lag far behind the States in the care that it gives children 
who come under its jurisdiction, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand, of course, that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement the debate is limited 
to 15 minntes after 5 o'clock. In the remaining time, a quarter 
of an hour, of course one can not discuss at length or in detail 
this proposed constitutional amendment. I wish to discuss it, 
though, as briefly as I can, and regret very much that I have 
not found the time at some previous hour in the debate to go 
into the matter at some length. 

I want, first of all, to call attention to an argument that has 
been heard—an argument addressed by some Senators at least 
to themselves—that it is only fair to permit the States to have 
the opportunity to vote on this question; that is to say, that it 
is only fair that the question be submitted to the States in 
order that the people of the States may vote upon the question. 
The fifth article of the Constitution, of course, provides that the 
Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to the Constitution; but 
there is also another method of proposing amendments to the 
Constitution, and that other method robs those Senators who 
insist upon submitting this amendment to the States, and who 
assert that they are unwilling to deny the States the right to 
vote upon It, of any possible excuse upon that ground, if, indeed, 
they need an excuse, which is not implied in the remark. 

That other provision is that on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States the Congress shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore, whether we here in the Congress by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses submit the question to the people 
of the several States or to the legislatures of the several 
States or not, the people of the several States, through their 
legislative bodies, have the right to compel ‘Congress to pro- 
vide for and to call a convention through which an amend- 
ment to the Constitution may be proposed. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the proposition that we 
should be unwilling to deny to the States the right to vote 
upon this question. Neither is there anything in the further 
objection made or further argument ‘submitted that we merely 
propose the amendment, and that the responsibility for the 
enactment of the amendment is thereby passed to the legisla- 
tures in the several States, or three-fourths of them. As the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] this morning so ably 
pointed out, if we assume that position, and if we say that 
we ‘will merely put the matter up to the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States can turn upon us and say, We will ratify the consti- 
tutional amendment merely because two-thirds of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate have submitted it 
to us for our ratification.” 

There is, therefore, in both of the arguments to which I have 
referred, if you can dignify them as arguments at all, stripped, 
nothing ‘substantial upon which any Senator can stand; and, 
Mr. President, I should like to say for myself that when it 
is submitted to me that an amendment granting the Federal 
Congress the power to do a certain thing is passed and ratified, 
it is, of course, understood that the Congress will never exer- 
cise the power, that is but little removed from insult. The 
yery suggestion itself is, itseems to me, wholly unworthy of the 
Senate. That we here should strive to procure a majority, a 
two-thirds majority in this body and a two-thirds majority in 
the House, authorizing the submission to the ‘legislatures of the 


several States of an amendment to the Constitution granting to 
the Congress power, at the same time asserting that we never 
expect to exercise the power, that we never expect to exercise 
the power to the limit, is little removed from an insult to a 
man who values his intellectuality. Of course, the Congress 
will exercise the power. What other reason is there for grant- 
ing the power if the Congress is not to exercise it? 

The Senator from California in coneluding his remarks said 
that, in his judgment, the Congress would perhaps never pass 
a child labor law, discriminating, of course, between a mere 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
and an act of the Congress. Then why grant the power? He 
also admitted that perhaps the Congress never would prohibit 
the labor of children above 14 years. Every single State in 
the Union now prohibits the labor of children under 14 years 
of age. Why grant the power unless we intend to exercise it, 
and why grant the power unless it is intended to prohibit the 
labor of children who are themselves more than 14 years of 
age? There is nothing in the argument, and there is nothing 
worthy in the suggestion. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I would vote against 
the amendment if it were proposed to give to the Federal Goy- 
ernment power to limit or regulate or prohibit the labor of 
children 10 years old, because I am voting against it on prin- 
ciple, and I am seeking no excuse, I am seeking no subterfuge 
behind which I can hide on this important question. 

I am not voting against it because I am in favor of child 
labor. I absolutely oppose child labor. I will go into my 
State, as I have done, and plead for a law that will prevent the 
employment of children in industry up to 16 years of age, and 
beyond that, if it is shown to me that the employment of chil- 
dren is taking place in industry injurious to health or to morals 
of the children. This is not, as the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rxxp] tried to point out, and did with great ability point 
out, an effort to get authority to enact a child labor law. This 
is not a constitutional amendment which, by its terms, is 
designed to give to the Congress the power to prevent child 
labor. The proponents of the measure have abandoned the very 
use of the word “children.” Those who have framed it have 
not dared to put the word “children” in this amendment. 
They have said “persons.” Why “persons,” if it is a child 
labor amendment? The word “child” is not used. The word 
“children” is not used, but they have said “persons under 18 
years of age.” They know very well that a person 18 years of 
age is not, according to the usual acceptation of the term, a 
child, even in law, and they know very well there is not an 
American State ‘to-day that possesses the power and that can 
validly exercise the power which they seek here to give to the 
Federal ‘Government. 

Merely because the concrete proposal is meritorious or the 
concrete object those who advocate this measure have in mind 
is meritorious, and merely because it is easier to concentrate 
upon the Federal Congress, rather than upon the legislative 
bodies of the 48 States, and merely because those who succeed 
in putting through the Congress any amendment to the Con- 
stitution have thereby the greater prestige of Federal success 
and recognition, we are faced with this proposal to amend the 
Constitution. 

It is not a child labor amendment to the Constitution. It 
does not contemplate, when full force is given to the language 
of this resolution, the enactment of child labor legislation. 
As I have said, the word “child” is nowhere used in it. Even 
those who propose it can not stand in the clear light of truth 
and of reason and of honorable debate and say that it is a 
child labor proposal. 

It is a proposal to restrict the labor of “persons,” just 
exactly what the resolution says, It is true that they do for 
the time being limit the age of those persons to 18 years, but 
the Senator from California [Mr. Suorrrmcr], who takes part, 
at least, of the responsibility for the proposal here, has said 
that the time might come when it would be necessary to raise 
the age limit to 21, and every syllable of his argument is just 
as valid in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government 
the absolute power to prohibit the labor of all persons re- 
gardiess of sex or of age. 

Indeed, outside of the one sentiment ‘that appeals to the 
heart of every man, ‘that is, the sentiment to protect the little 
children—the little boy and the little girl—who have to bend 
themselves to the duties of the world and of life, outside of 
that very human sentiment, which I share as fully as any 
man in this body and as fully as any person who has con- 
tributed a single moment’s thought to the framing of this legis- 
lation and to the propaganda behind it, outside of that senti- 
ment there is not an argument that has been advanced, there 
is not an argument that can be advanced, which can not be 
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asserted in behalf of a grant of power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to prohibit the labor of any person, regardless of age. 

Children not alone suffer by virtue of hard labor, Old men 
and old women suffer because of the rigors of hard labor. 
Even young men and young women, in the prime of life, often 
find health broken and destroyed because of the demands of 
their employment. It would be idle to assert the contrary, 
and outside of the fact that the children of to-day, of course, 
are the citizens of to-morrow, and that we have a keen inter- 
est in their welfare, the arguments advanced in this body and 
elsewhere are just as applicable to the full grant and un- 
restricted grant of power to the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, Senators speak of the Nation, and they say 
that this is one Nation and not 48 nations. So it is; but the 
very language employed by Senators and the very phraseology 
used by Senators indicate the clear difference, it seems to me, 
between this proposal and any valid child-labor proposal. 
This is not a nation, and right there is the difficulty about it. 
This is the United States. This is the United States and a 
government peculiar. 

The General Government did not grant to the people any 
power. Neither did the State governments grant to the people 
any power. The liberties of an American are in no sense 
derivative, They came not from any king, or emperor, or 
government, in charter or imperial decree, or even in a written 
constitution. The people of the United States started out 
upon the assumption, upon the express premise, that they them- 
selves were the repositories of ail political power, They never 
claimed for themselves absolute power. Yet Senators are 
excited because the General Government has not absolute power. 
If there was anything hateful to the men who formed this 
Government, it was the very thought of absolute power, against 
which they were rebelling. The men of the American Revolu- 
tion, and those who framed the Constitution, did not take up 
arms because they were suffering under bad laws, but they took 
up arms because they were not willing to submit to the tyranny 
of bad principles of government. That is all there is to it. 

Yet now, 135 years after the establishment of our Nation, a 
Nation that rose as a protest through all time against the 
tyranny of wrong principles of government, men propose, and 
because the immediate object is good and desirable are willing 
to sacrifice every principle of government in order that they 
may write a statute, in order that they may fulfill the demands 
of the immediate moment, gratify the wishes of organized bloes 
and societies, and express the sentiment of the country through 
a legislative act. 

Mr. President, I said that every grant of power to the State 
government was made by the people, and every grant of power 
to the Federal Government was made by the people, and the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution means something when it 
declares that all power not granted to the General Government, 
nor prohibited to the States, is reserved to the States or to the 
people, respectively. 

There is nothing new in the American system of government 
save the philosophy of it. There is nothing new in the idea of 
a written constitution. Every one of the charters granted by 
the English king was in writing. There is nothing new in the 
theory of representative government, as valuable as we have 
found that principle to be. We borrowed it from the Saxons, 
There is nothing new in the principle of the division and dis- 
tribution of public powers. Montesquieu had taught it. There 
is not a word of language that is new, even in the great Bill of 
Rights in our Constitution, because long before the representa- 
tives of the States met at Philadelphia to frame that Constitu- 
tion there had been written into the Great Charter of England 
this same enumeration of personal immunities which we know 
as our Bill of Rights, contained in the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. 

There is one thing new in that Constitution, and but one 
thing, and that is this: That the individual as a responsible 
moral being has certain indefeasible rights, and that among 
those indefeasible rights, which never came from government 
and have been granted te no government, State or National, is 
the right of man to pursue his own calling and his own happi- 
ness in the manner best suited to him, according to his judg- 
ment, always having in view a regard for the general or the 
common welfare. 

But one problem confronted the founders of this Government, 
and that one problem was to reconcile human government with 
this concept of liberty, with this indefeasible right, with this 
prerogative of the man as a responsible moral being, and here 
we are, after all these years under the Constitution, with an 
indifference that might characterize a less worthy and honor- 
able body, proposing to change our Constitution, and proposing 
to change the very concept of our Government, by granting now 
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to the Federal Government what the people have all along re- 
fused to grant to any government, eyen the immediate govern- 
ment over them, which is at all times readily subject to the will 
of the people themselves, 

The proposal is staggering. Ninety per cent of the Senators 
who shall vote for it have not participated in debate, nor have 
they listened to anything said here in the Senate on the sub- 
ject. I do not mean to say that they are not informed, and 
thoroughly informed, I do not mean to say that they have not 
made up their minds long, long ago, because evidently they 
have, and probably nothing that could be said here would alter 
or change their opinions; but that does not remove the one 
fact, and that fact is the large fact in the history of this Na- 
tion to-day, that when it is proposed that the people shall 
delegate to the National Government a power that they have 
always held unto themselves, and have never given to their 
most intimate local government, 90 per cent of this body is not 
here to listen to the debate, or to add their counsel to those of 
us who have remained steadily and constantly here. 

The future historian will record that fact as an indication 
of the looseness with which we consider the essential principles 
involved in our system of government. At no other time in the 
history of the Nation could that have been true. But we have 
given in so much, the States have been called upon so often 
to ratify constitutional amendments, the people have been called 
upon so often to grant further power either to the State or to 
the Federal Government, that we have become indifferent to it. 
Almost every subject upon which the State can levy a tax for 
its support has been swept from the State and has been taken 
in charge by the Federal Congress. The very sources of reve- 
nue from which the States can derive their support have been 
denied them. Yet not until this hour, not until this time, has 
it been possible to witness the precise picture now presented 
to the country during the debate on this question. 

Mr. President, I desire to repeat what I have already said, 
and that is that the principle involved in the legislation is the 
most vital principle in the whole system of our Government, 
It is the one vital principle, indeed, in our system of govern- 
ment. To preserve this indefeasible right of the individual as a 
responsible, moral being we set up the Government, but we were 
very careful to grant to the General Government powers ex- 
pressly defined and precisely limited. We were very careful to 
reserve to the States all of the political power not granted to 
the General Government. But back of the day when we wrote 
our Constitution, when some of the same men who framed that 
Constitution met in solemn assembly and enumerated the rights 
and powers even of the States, they followed a general enumer- 
ation of powers with the general declaration: 


And any other thing which free and independent States may of 
right do. 


It was the first appeal in the whole history of human govern- 
ment to the supremacy of the moral law. It was the first 
serious recognition of liberty as the indefeasible prerogative or 
right of the individual as a responsible, moral being. This 
liberty they sought to safeguard in a written Constitution. 
They set up a system of checks and balances. They estab- 
lished a system of representative government. They then re- 
cited the personal immunities which Englishmen had en- 
joyed for more than two centuries. Then they said that there 
should be a judiciary to safeguard those personal immunities, 
But they did it all for one purpose and for one only, in order 
that they might preserve to themselves and their posterity 
forever that liberty which they were unwilling to concede as 
being in any sense derivative, but which they insisted from the 
first was an indefeasible and inalienable right of the individual 
as a moral and responsible being: 

That is our system of government, and yet Senators talk 
about a nation, and when they talk about “a” nation I am 
convinced that any nation would do them. I am convinced that 
any nation that we might set up or devise would be just about 
as satisfactory to them—“ a nation” with the emphasis on the 
“a” It is not “a” nation. It is “The United States of 
America.” But men who can be controlled by that argument 
are perfectly willing to take Pope’s dictum and say: 


For forms of government and principles of government let fools 
contest. 8 


I share no such sentiment. I subscribe to no such doctrine 
now or hereafter. I subscribe to the doctrine that I would 
rather live under bad laws if I am permitted to live under 
good principles of government, than to live under bad principles 
of government and risk all to the future tender sensibilities of 
a legislative body or a voluntary committee appointed to indi- 
cate just how far the Congress will go and only how far it will 
go, and who are ready with abundant assurance that the Con- 
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gress will never go beyond a certain point. That argument 


could not impress any man. There would be no necessity for 


auy written constitution, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


Reep] just suggests to me. That is true. There would be no 


necessity for any limitation of powerin the General Government. 
There would be no necessity of any limitation of power 
granted to the State government. They could rest it all upon 
the assurance of the self-appointed committee that the law- 
making power would never abuse any sort of authority that it 
might have, though absolutely unlimited: 

F would like to think that the American Congress would not 
abuse its power, but I can not forget that the men who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, the men who framed the Con- 


stitution in Philadelphia, and the men who set it up, and back 


of the Constitution the men who fought for the independence 
and liberty of the country,.deemed it necessary and advisable— 
yea, they regarded it as imperative—that a constitution be 
reduced to writing, that the General Government, furthest re- 
moved from the people; least subject to their will and to their 
wishes, should exercise only general powers, powers expressly 
defined and precisely aud accurately limited in so far as they 
could use language to do so. I can not forget that even within 
the States, even when they were dealing with the more inti- 
mate governments immediately above them, they were yet 


careful to delegate to the State governments only such powers 


as they wished the States to exercise, and they reserved unto 
themselves the powers that were not the subject of a govern- 
ment grant to them in the first instance. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REE] very correctly said 
this morning, and it can not be successfully disputed; that no 
American State, not a single American State, possesses a police 
power to unreasonably declare that a lawful act by a’ person 
who. is himself not injuriously affected thereby, and whose act 
does not affect anyone else injuriousty, shall be unlawful, Every 
American Stute in the exercise of that broad power of self-pres- 
ervation, which we call the police power, can regulate child labor, 
can prohibit it, and can fix, of course, the age, provided that the 
age fixed has some reasonable relevancy to the subject of the 
legislation, has some reasonable foundation or basis in fact. But 
no American State can prohibit such lawful labor of persons, and 
persons are the ones dealt with in the pending joint resolution, 
and not children—persons under 18 years of age: 

Mr. President, I do not want to diseuss the question on the 
basis of the utter folly of the amendment. That it is entirely 
useless must be conceded when 48 States in the Union of 48 
States have now child labor laws, the minimum age in each 
State being fixed at 14 years. There is no excuse for the grant 
by the people of this power of life and death over them. When 
every State has a child labor law, and the minimum age is 14, 
there can not be any necessity for the amendment proposed. 

I would not argue it upon the basis that it is not a proper 
function of some government to regulate and even to prohibit 
the Jabor of little children 14 years of age—I am perfectly will- 
ing to say 16, years of age—in any industry, in any mine, in 
any cannery, in any other place where the labor or the em- 
ployment of the child is injurious to the child’s health or to the 
child’s morals or interferes with the education of the child, 
I do not argue the test of the amendmént on that basis at all, 
but I am trying to present my views on the broader questions 
involved. I am trying to say and have tried to say that it is of 
very little importance whether the law under which we live 
is at a given time wise or unwise, good or bad. I am trying to 
say what the men of the American Revolution said by their 
life and by their blood, that it is of the utmost. importance 
whether free men are permitted to live under correct principles 
of government. 

The people always can be depended upon to correct. merely 
a bad law, to reach merely an existing evil; but when the 
people have allowed themselves. to be stripped of the principle 
upon which they have risked their liberty and their existence 
as & nation, then the existence of the Nation and the liberty of 
the people is gone, not necessarily immediately, not neces- 
sarily next year or the year after, but ultimately gone. 

I am not surprised that Senators stand here and say “a 
nation,” “a nation”; certainly, any nation, any sort of a 
nation, any sort of principles, any sort of government. Our 
fathers were willing to fight and to die for what they believed 
to be the correct principles of government, and yet their de- 
scendents now seek to accomplish one single immediate good— 
and I concede that it is a good, an unmixed good—and are 
willing to say “any government, a government, but permit us 
to have the power of life and death in so important a ques- 
tion as this. Grant to us the power which we never will use, 
but grant us the power. It makes no difference about the prin- 
ciple involved, let us have the power. It makes no difference 


ment which T now propose to call up. 


about the principle involved or the kind of government that 
we preserve if we can have but what we ask.” 

Mr, HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield to me to offer an amendment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ce 4 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to offer an amendment in 
order that it may be pending, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Bursuat in the chair), 
There is an amendment now pending. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. When was it offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On last Saturday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On Saturday I offered the amend- 
I would like to know 
which amendment was offered first. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] offered the first amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator: from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. T simply desired to know whether there was 


‘a pending amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a pending amend- 


‘ment, and the Chair so announced. The pending amendment 


is the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


I BAYARD]. 


Mr. REED: of Missouri The Senator from Alabama may 
proceed. I understand that the Senator from Delaware has 
an umendment pending, but I shall negotiate with him in refer- 
ence to the matter: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Page, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
2257) te consolidate, codify, revise; and reenact the laws 
affecting the establishment of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and the administration of the war risk insurance act, 
as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the action of the House on the bill just returned to 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill’ 
(S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws 
affecting the establishment of the United States Veterans” 
Bureau and the administration of the war risk insurance act, 
as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Rien of Pennsylvania, Mr. Soor, and Mr. Wars of Mas- 
sachusetts conferees on the part of the Senate. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I submit the concur- 
rent resolution which I send to the desk, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR., Let the resolution be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the’ 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The principal clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 15) as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representativea concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to 
the Senate the bill (S. 2169) entitled “ An act to amend in certain 
particulars the national defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. What is the necessity for the resolution? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can explain the reso- 
Tution in a sentence. Unfortunately, in the enrolling of the 
bill referred to in the resolution, an amendment was included 
in it which had actually been stricken out in conference. It 
is a clerical error on the part of the enrolling clerk. The bill, 
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however, is now in the hands of the President. The mistake 
has just been discovered and the bill must be recalled to Con- 
gress in order that the Presiding Officers of the two bodies may 
be permitted to re-sign it in its corrected form. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is an omnibus bill containing certain 
“cries te the national defense act, affecting the National 

nard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 

REGULATION OF CHILD LABOB 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 184) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there ought to be good reason 
for amending the Constitution when Senators vote to take that 
step. The amendment here proposed reads as follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article, 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Mr. President, if I should vote for such an amendment I 
should feel that as a Senator sent here from Alabama for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of my State I was deliberately 
surrendering them. Why should I vote to permit Congress to 
have jurisdiction over matters that belong purely and wholly 
to the government of my State? I do not think that I am 
called upon to surrender these rights when the people who sent 
me here expect me to protect and preserve them. 

It was stated in the hearings in the other House that Ala- 
bama had an ideal child labor law, and I am prond of that fact. 
If Alabama has such a law as we claim to have, why can not 
other States do as Alabama has done? Why should I, coming 
from a State that has a good law on the subject, vote to take 
away from my State the right to legislate upon the question 
and confer that right upon Representatives and Senators living 
thousands of miles away? 

What shall we be doing, Mr. President, when we pass this 
joint resolution? We shall be saying, in effect, that our States 
are incompetent to act or that they will refuse to act or have 
refused to act. Little by little Senators are voting to take from 
their States the sovereign rights which are theirs; and, Sena- 
tors, you are going to have to meet the issue sooner or later, 
because the people are going to wake up; they are not going to 
send men to this bedy continually to vote to take away from 
the States right after right and confer these powers upon 
Congress. 

Every government that has passed away did se because one 
right after another of local government was surrendered to the 
national government, as is sought te be done in this instance. 
Jefferson said that we should have a State government, a 
local government, for local purposes, and a Federal Govern- 
ment or National Government for national purposes, or general 
purposes, as he put it. 

Who knows best what to do within the confines of a Com- 
monwealth—the men and women whe constitute that Common- 
wealth, the legislature sitting at the capital of that Common- 
wealth, or somebody up in New England? Who shall say what 
we shall do in the Southern States in matters of this kind? 
Let us rely upon the States and trust them to do the thing 
necessary to protect the rights of the various States. This 
is the most far-reaching proposition that I have seen submitted 
to Congress since I have been here. It proposes that Congress 
shal] have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age. 

As was pointed out here the other day in the able speech of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp], Christ himself, the 
Son of Man and the Savior of the World, was a laborer, a 
carpenter’ when 12 years old. Yet some Senators think that 
Congress must pass laws to tell a farmer in my State with a 
boy—a big, husky fellow of 16 or 17 years of age—when the 
old man needs him to chop cotton and hoe corn and to do 
other things about the premises, that he shall not work that 
boy in the field unless he is 18 years of age. That is what we 
shall be confronted with next. Congress has passed a law.” 
“Well, how did Congress do it?” “Why, the Senators and 
Representatives whom you sent there submitted an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and enough of the States ratified it, 
and now yon are confronted with a statute upon the subject 
under which you can not put that boy te work; you must go 
out there yourself, old man, and continue to toil in the heat 


of the day while the boy shoats craps and loafs on the streets 
and spends his time in idleness.” 

Idleness is.a bad thing for a boy. To teach him to loaf is the 
worst thing that can be done for him., Yet we are going to 
propose by an act of Gongress that a boy shall not work in 
the field until he is 18 years of age. A Government inspector 
will come around, as the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] 
suggests to me, and ask the farmer, “Are you working in the 
field any of your children under 18 years of age?” The old 
farmer will look at him in astonishment and say. I commenced 
working in the field when I was 10 or 11 years old, and my 
boys are working in the field.” The inspector will say, “AH 
right. Take this slip of paper and report at the courthouse 
on Saturday; you are violating a Federal statute.” So the old 
man goes up and under a statute that will be enacted here 
ultimately pays a fine for making his boy work to help produce 
something with which to support the family and to lay aside 
something with which to pay for that boy's tuition when he 
goes to school in order that he may have an education. Sena- 
tors, it is high time we were stopping to think about what 
we were doing here. 

Where is the justice in the enactment of such a proposal as 
this? I have not heard one scintilla of evidence here which 
would justify me in voting for a measure of this kind. Because 
somebody gets up a little propaganda or writes a letter and 
urges 2 measure of this sort, should I bow and smile and say, 
“Yes, I will support it; I will be very glad to please you. I 
now it is striking a deathblow at the sovereign rights of the 
States, but I guess it is all right; I will vote those rights away. 
It is true that I was sent here to safeguard and protect those 
rights, but I will cheerfully vote to surrender them.” I am 
going to preserve these rights to the best of my ability. We 
are sent here to safeguard the principles of our Government and 
the institutions of our country, and yet some seemingly are 
eager to surrender them. 

Jefferson also said that “the people least governed are the 
best governed.” Senators. we are passing too many laws and 
the people are getting tired of it. Congress is passing laws that 
the States ought to pass; Congress is reaching the hand of 
Federal interference into every State in the Union, and it is 
high time that it were being stopped. Is there ever a better 
time than the present to stop an abuse of that sort, especially 
when the effort is being made to give Congress the right to say 
who in the States shall work and who shall not work under 18 
years of age? 

Some one made the point here the other day that if a boy 
were kept from working until he is 18 years old, then, if there 
should happen to be a war, the Government would take him, 
for 18 years is the draft age. We drafted men to go to France 
who were 18 years old. So the old man would not have the 
help of his boy for even one day on the farm if such measures 
should be enacted by Cengress. 

Mr. BRODSSARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt fhe Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I suggest that under the law boys may 
enlist in the Army and Navy at 18 years of age without the 
consent of their parents even in time of peace. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; they can enlist now. So the law gra- 
Gously enacted by Congress under this amendment will protect 
a boy from work until he is 18 and then when the old man 
arms him and equips him with a hoe the boy may say, “I do 
not like the hot sun and the green grass; I believe I will enlist 
in the Army or the Navy.” Then the Federal Government 
may say, “ He is beyond your reach and control.” Senators, it 
looks to me as if we are proposing some very ridiculous prapo- 
sitions here, and some of these days the people are going to 
wake up and are going to ask “ What were you doing when 
these efforts were being made to take these rights away from 
the States?” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] in his able speech 
told us a little while ago about the Federal Government reach- 
ing into the States and disturbing their sources of revenue. 
They are taking over the very resources upon which the States 
should rely to meet the expenses of the State government. 
That is another instance of Federal interference. 

I recall an incident in the Constitutional Convention, when 
the Federal Constitution was being written. When the ques- 
tion arose as to who should fix the qualifications of voters it 
was suggested that they should be fixed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but Benjamin Franklin took the position that the 
States, and the States alone, should say who should or should 
not vote. I can understand how at that time they might have 
fixed one standard and have permitted the Federal Goyern- 
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ment to say who should vote and thus established the same 
qualifications in every State in the Union; but even at that 
day so jealous were they of the sovereign rights of the States 
that they left the determination of the qualifications of voters 
to the States and said that the States, and the States alone, 
should say who should be entitled to vote and what the qualifi- 
cations of the voters should be. 

Now it is proposed that the Federal Government shall inter- 
fere even with the parental care and control of children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The 15 minutes to which the Senator from Alabama is entitled 
on the resolution have expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the Chair must have counted some 
of the time that was taken up on the proposed amendment to 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can have 15 min- 
utes on the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say a few words on that, then, Mr. 
President. 

If they thought then that each State should decide for itself 
who shall exercise the right to vote, who shall cast the ballot, 
how much more should we permit each State to say what shall 
be done to protect the children in that State. Why should the 
Federal Goyernment go into the business of enacting laws to 
say what boy or girl should work in my State, when my State 
is perfectly competent to pass such laws, and it has shown 
its interest in and solicitude for children to the extent that 
it has the best law in the Union? Other States in the South 
have passed child labor laws. Why should we surrender our 
rights and go and vote for an amendment to the Constitution 
on that subject? 

Mr. President, here is one of the things we shall be con- 
fronted with here, and we might just as well meet it now: 
Those who are interested in various reforms find that it is 
easier to come to Congress and work on Congress and get a 
bill passed through Congress than it is to go to 48 States. That 
is their reason, Mr. President. What should be your reason 
and mine? Should we surrender and vote with them, rather 
than put them to the trouble of doing that through the States, 
as they should do it? Let them go into each one of the 48 
States and say: “ Your law needs amending in this or that par- 
ticular,” and let them go to the State legislatures; but that 
would take too long, and this work of destroying local self-goy- 
ernment is going on at a rapid rate, and we are helping them, 
because it is more convenient for them to come and put a law 
through Congress than it would be to take up the matter with 
each one of the States. 

I am in favor of protecting our children. No Senator in this 
body would vote more quickly to do that which would be best 
for them. My State has done that. South Carolina, North 
Carolina; Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and other Southern 
States, have done that. Why not go to the States that have not 
done that and point them to the States that have, rather than 
come here and ask Congress to vote to put in the Constitution 
a proposition like this: 


Src. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con: 
gress, 

What am I doing when I vote for a law like that? I am 
saying that I put the authority of Congress over the authority 
of my State; and I do not feel that I have the right, as a Sen- 
ator, to surrender that right of my State. 

Mr. President, the boll weevil is playing havoe with the South. 
It is making it harder every year for us to produce any cotton 
at all. When the boll weevil attacks a cotton square and de- 
posits its egg, that square often falls to the ground, and I have 
seen little children 8 and 9 and 10 years old just running down 
these cotton rows, and they would pay them so much per dozen 
for picking up these squares, and they would burn the squares 
and destroy the crop of boll weevils that were coming forth. 
Children can do that very much quicker than grown people 
ean do it, and they have them out in the cotton fields. It is 
good for the children to take the exercise, to be in the open 
air, and they are making money by doing it; and here we 
come along with a constitutional amendment saying to them, 
“ You can not let those children go out there.” 

Senators, if you put this thing through you are going to hear 
from it from the farmers of this country. The farmer's busi- 
ness is different from any other kind of business. He has to 
work from sunup to sundown, and a little more sometimes, 
but you are going to undertake to regulate the hours of labor 
on the farm. 


I know what is coming. I see it right in this legislation, 
and you are going to have trouble on your hands. You are 
building up in Washington a strong centralized government. 
You are destroying, year after year, the rights of the States. 
The day will come, if it is not checked, and checked speedily, 
when we will have a top-heavy centralized government with 
one-man rule at Washington, and then the people will ask, 
when it is too late. Who surrendered all these rights?” If 
the people of the States could yote directly on this proposed 
amendment they would defeat it by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. BROUSSARD obtained the floor, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wonder if the 
Senator will let me straighten out this matter of amendments 
now, and their order? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall be glad to do so, provided the 
time is not deducted from my time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] has consented—and I think I can say 
I am authorized to speak on his behalf—to withdraw his 
amendment in order that the amendment which I send to the 
desk may be first considered. 

I ask to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
withdraws the amendment offered by him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I formally offer this amendment. 
and then, of course, the floor belongs to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
offers an amendment to the joint resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let it be read. 
but so that nobody can understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The READING CLERK, It is proposed to amend the joint 
resolution by adding at the end of section 1 the words “ who 
are engaged in occupations other than agriculture and horti- 
culture.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I offer that amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a great many very able 
arguments have been made, and I think that in a general way 
the amendment now proposed has been fully discussed. I 
have a few remarks to make. It is very probable that I shall 
necessarily repeat what others have said, but my aim is to 
cover such arguments as have appealed to me that have not 
been covered. 

Since my membership in this body I have had occasion 
frequently to talk with Senators who voted to submit con- 
stitutional amendments, and who stated that they had been 
opposed to the amendments, but had voted for their submission 
because whenever any one proposed an amendment they felt 
that there was no harm in submitting that amendment for 
ratification by the several States. I have had occasion, before 
this amendment was offered, to consider this question; and 
I believe that the attitude of those Senators who in the past 
have taken that position, and those who on the present amend- 
ment propose to take that attitude, is not one which is in keep- 
ing with the duties which the people of their respective States 
have intrusted to them. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the article of the 
Constitution under which amendments are proposed to the 
several States reads as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States— 


Shall propose amendments or call a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing them. 

Mr. President, you will notice that this article of the Con- 
stitution provides that a Senator or a Member of the House 
is justified in voting for the submission of an amendment to 
the Constitution only when he deems it necessary to submit such 
an amendment. If one will rise and state that in his opinion 
he deems it necessary that this amendment be submitted, there 
can be no question as to his duty in the premises; but when- 
aver a Senator casts a vote to submit an amendment which in 
his opinion and according to his oath is not deemed necessary, 
he not only violates the spirit of the Constitution, but he mis- 
represents the judgment which the people who sent him here 
have expected him to exercise. 

Mr. President, it is certain that two-thirds of the legisla- 
tures of the several States have not petitioned us on this sub- 
ject. Not a single petition from a single State has been sub- 
mitted to this Congress requesting the submission of this amend- 
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ment. Therefore I can see no reason for a Member of the 
Senate concluding that he wants to have his people go to the 
expense and take the trouble te register the will of the legis- 
lature of the State that he represents, when not a single peti- 
tion has come from his State and none has come from any 
other State asking that this amendment be submitted. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to submit this amendment 
if those who propose it merely desire, as they claim, to bring 
about the enactment of child‘labor laws. It has been stated 
by every one of those who have addressed the Senate that every 
State in the Union has a very good law upon the subject, with 
the exception possibly of three, which some of the proponents 
of this measure deem inefficient or insufficient; but it is a fact 
that every State in the Union has a compulsory education law, 
so that the enforeement of the educational laws of the several 
States will ensure that the child’s education and proper mental 
training is not interfered with. 

T notice that the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. McCormick], who 
I think was the author of this joint resolution proposing the 
amendment, referred to the “employment” of children. My 
purpose in rising is to show exactly what this amendment is. 
Tt is not one to prohibit the employment of children. It is one 
which would prohibit the labor of children. 

The Members of the Senate who have been from day to day 
advocating relief measures for the farmers it seems to me have 
overlooked one fact which is clearly established in the hearings 
both in the House and in the Senate. The reason the word 
„employment“ has been superseded by the word labor“ is 
made clear to anyone who reads the hearings. It was stated 
that the parent who requires his child to perform any sort of 
work, the boy, say, to milk the cows, or to herd the stock, or 
the wife who requires a young girl 16 or 17 years of age to 
assist in the housework, is not employing, because employment 
necessarily implies compensation, and the object here is not 
merely to reach those who are employed for gain or for wages, 
but is to prevent the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

For instance, in the Senate hearings I find that Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, said: 


The children often work with thelr parents and are not on the pay 
roll and are not held to be employed, and we feel that it is a dangerous 
word to use. 

Senator Jonxsox. That is, you prefer labor“? 

Miss Annorr. Les. 


Thus, Mr. President, it is clearly demonstrated that the word 
“employment ” was objectionable because there was an attempt 
to reach the chores which children had to attend to on the 
farms and in the homes. 

On page 36 of the House hearings the chairman, Mr. GRAHAM, 
addressing Miss Abbott, said: 


Mr. GRAHAM. This being a general power, it Includes the power to 
regulate labor upon the farms and in agriculture? 

Miss Ansorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mowrracup. You would give them just as much regulatory power 
as to farming as you would to mines or any other work or occupation? 

Miss Angorr. Yes; as far as the power goes. 


So that it is clearly shown in the hearings that they are not 
concealing the fact that they are not aiming to reach the child 
which is forced to labor in a factory or one that is working in 
gainful pursuits for wages. They practically concede that that 
field has been thoroughly covered by the State laws on the sub- 
ject. What they wish to do is to reach out into every home and 
to cover such labor as is performed by all persons under 18 years 
of age. 

When one stops to think of the number of additional inspec- 
tors and visitors who will be called upen to perform the inspec- 
tion duty under this proposed amendment, it will be seen that 
the number will be so large as to greatly interfere with the 
proper administration of our farms and of the work in the 
homes. 

I wish to eall attention to the fact that if we were to call a 
roll of the Senate and ask each Senator as he rose when he 
began to labor under the definition of the amendment proposed 
here there would not be five Senators who would not have 
violated such laws as the Congress might, under this delegation 
of power, have enacted. 

The other day during the discussion I called attention to the 
fact, which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] has just 
again referred to, that under the present laws a young man 18 
years of age may enlist in the Army or the Navy without the 
eonsent of the parents. These laws have been on the statute 
books for a long time. 

We have passed a maternity bill, which seeks to take control 
of the child even before birth, and now, after birth, there is an 
attempt to have an amendment submitted which will give con- 


trol and regulation of all children up to 18 years of age. So 
that if this amendment is ratified, supplemented by the two 
laws to which I have made reference, parental authority will 
be absolutely a negative thing, and the parent will be not oniy 
deprived of his natural right but in every community there 
will be some one whose business it will be. to see that the laws 
we pass are observed, and any work of any kind, be it ever so 
light or beneficial to a young man or a young girl, may result 
in a visit from one of these Federal inspectors, who will repri- 
mand the parent for daring to assert his authority as against 
the laws of the United States enacted under this amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 minutes of the Senator 
have expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish now to address myself to the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think there have been 
some very able arguments made upon this question, The argu- 
ments advanced are not unfamiliar to me. I opposed the 
eighteenth amendment, not so much because I was opposed to 
prohibition as that I considered it a departure from the princi- 
ples underlying the United States Constitution. I found against 
the adoption of that amendment the same reasons which some 
of the Senators who then voted for its submission now find 
against the submission of this proposed amendment. 

My conception of the Constitution is that it is a limitation 
of the powers delegated to the Federal Government, and that it 
never was intended to contain any inhibition against the per- 
sonal liberty or the perfect independence of action of any State 
in the Union. 

I also opposed, for the same reason, the nineteenth amend- 
ment—not that I was opposed to woman suffrage but because 
I believed, as I believe now, that women would be better safe- 
guarded had they obtained their suffrage through State enact- 
ments. I represent one of the Southern States. I thought it 
was a very serious error for the Constitution of the United 
States to be so amended as to give the power to the Federal 
Government to intervene in our State elections. Many of us 
have viewed the adoption of that amendment as a dangerous 
thing, and we may still live to see some day when political 
necessity might force a political party to overrun the South, as 
they did immediately after the war. 

I believed that the States should be jealous of the powers 
which the framers of the United States Constitution so wisely 
reposed within their keeping; that they should never surrender 
them; and for that reason I opposed the nineteenth amendment, 
and on the same principle I feel compelled to oppose this pro- 
posed amendment, 

I can not conceive how any Senator who does not approve of 
this amendment can vote for this joint resolution, because under 
the Constitution I believe his duty is to vote against it, unless 
he feels that the amendment is absolutely necessary. I think 
that every Senator here should weigh carefully this amend- 
ment, and after weighing it, should he find that it is not ab- 
solutely necessary, he should vote against the joint resolution. 

I hope that if there is any chance of passing this joint resolu- 
tion some amendments to the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution may be adopted so as to modify or greatly lessen the 
harm which I believe would result from its ratification. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Edge Lenroot Reed, Pa, 
Dayar rn MeCormice © Bmepperd 
‘ormic’ 
Brand G r McKinley 8 ia 
eorge ey hor 

Brookhart Gerry McLean Simmons 

Bro lass eA Smith 

Bruce Smoot 

Bursum Moses Stanley 

Cameron Heftin Neely Stephens 
Howell Norbeck Sterling 

Caraway Johnson, Calif. Norris Swanson 

Colt Johnson, Minn. Oddie Trammell 

Copeland Jones, N. Mex, Overman Wadsworth 

Cummins Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mont. 

Dale Keyes Pittman Watson 

Dial ning Ransdell Willis 

Dill Lad Reed, Mo. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. = 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask that the 
pending amendment may be reported for the advice of the 
Senate. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The READING CLERK. At the end of section 1, after the word 
“age,” insert the words “ who are engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture and horticulture,” so as to read: 

The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age who are engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture and horticulture. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall spend no 
time in the discussion of the joint resolution on its merits as 
they would be addressed to us were it a subject of first im- 
pression. We are here, it seems to me, under a mandate from 
which none of us can honorably escape. The subject has been 
“debated and discussed now for 10 years, and both of the great 
major political parties have repeatedly declared in their plat- 
forms in favor of it. The action of the Congress heretofore 
has been so overwhelmingly in favor of the principle that I 
think the time has gone by for discussion as to whether the 
matter is wise or unwise. 

Senate it was passed by the following vote—yeas 50, nays 12. 
The present joint resolution under consideration now by the 
Senate was passed in the House by the following vote—yeas 

In 1916 both political parties declared in favor of a child 
labor law. The Democratie platform of that year contained 
the following: 

We favor the speedy enactment of an efective Federal child labor 
law and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made goods in inter- 
state commerce, 


The Republican platform of that year said: 


We favor vocational education; the enactment and rigid enforcement 
of a Federal child labor law. 


Pursuant to those declarations and immediately after the 
ecnyentions were held the original child labor act of 1916 was 
passed. It was, as it will be recalled, adjudged by the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional, and again an effort was made to 
enact a law pursuant to the platform declarations of 1920. 
The Democratie platform for that year declared as follows: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care; in the prohibition of child labor, 
and by adequate appropriations for the children's bureau and the 
women’s bureau in the Department of Labor. 


The Republican platform declared: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement. If the present law be found unconstitutional or 
ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent the 
evils of child labor, 


The act of 1916 was passed by the following vote In the 
House—yeas 337, nays 46. In the Senate it was passed by the 
following vote—yeas 42, nays 14 The 1919 act was passed in 
the House by the following vote—yeas 312, nays 11. In the 
297, nays 69. That seems to me to express the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people of the United States in favor of Federal 
control and legislation upon this particular subject; and if 
platform declarations mean anything whatever, every one of 
us elected since 1916 is pledged. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield for a question, bearing in 
mind that I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall not interrupt the Senator, that being 
the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I thank the Senator. 

There is pending a proposal to limit the amendment so as 
to exclude the employment of children in agricultural and 
horticultural pursuits. We have listened to a very vigorous 
and eloquent argument about how legislation could be enacted 
which would make a criminal of the farmer who directed his 
boy 14 years of age to go out and tend the stock. I am not at 
all alarmed about that kind of argument. I am going to as- 
sume that in the future, as in the past, the Congress of the 
United States which will be called upon to enact legislation 
will consist of men who have some reasonable degree of com- 
mon sense, and they are not going to enact any such legislation 
as that. 

Why, Mr. President, if we are going to hesitate to repose 
power in any body because that power may be abused we 
shall have to stop legislation altogether. We can refer to 
numerous provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
under which, if the powers were exercised to their limit, the 
most disastrous consequences would ensue, but those con- 
sequences never do ensue because legislation of that character 
is never enacted, 


By way of illustration, we have a great power to tax. We 
repose in the Congress of the United States the power to 
tax without limit whatever, and as John Marshall said the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. Our whole wealth 
can be taken away from us by the action of the Congress 
of the United States under the taxing power, but we do not 
hesitate to give it because we know perfectly well the Con- 
gress of the United States is not going to enact any such 
legislation. : 

There is the power to make treaties. Under the power to 
make treaties, I undertake to say that the Senate and the 
President of the United States combined could cede Montana 
to the British Empire and attach it to the Dominion of 
Canada, but are we going to deny to the Senate and to the 
President of the United States the power to make treaties 
because, forsooth, they may make treaties which would be 
destructive of the integrity of the United States? 

We have the power to expel members of this body. There 
is no limit whatever. By a two-thirds vote this body may 
expel any of us at any moment, and no questions asked 
about it, for any cause that two-thirds of this body may 
deem sufficient. Shall we take that power away? Shall we 
limit it because forsooth it may be arbitrarily and unjustly 
pia aegis under certain circumstances? That is no argument 
at all. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United States is never 
going to pass such legislation under this power if it is 
granted to Congress, as some seem to fear. When we passed 
the act of 1916 we confined its operations exclusively to the 
mines, quarries, mills, and factories, leaving agriculture en- 
tirely untouched by it. Such as a matter of course will be 
the conduct of the Congress in the future under this power. 

It is suggested that the age limit ought to be reduced from 
18 years to 16 years or eyen less. However the idea. may 
be inculcated and however the suggestion may be made in 
order that it may be entertained outside of this body, I 
apprehend there is no Member of this body who is sufficiently 
uninformed about the matter to imagine that this denies the 
right of a child to labor who is under 18 years of age. 

All talk about the benefit to and the development of chil- 
dren by labor, and by hard labor at that, is entirely aside from 
the question. Everybody agrees that it is necessary for the 
development of childhood to have a child walk in the proper 
way; but Congress is not going to enact any legislation pre- 
venting the labor of children except in those lines in which the 
health or the normal development or the growth of the child 
will be impeded. 

Pisa anata If the power is never going to be used, why 
ve 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The power is to be given to Con- 
gress to point out particular vocations that will be injurious, 
and to enact legislation accordingly; but we are going to trust 
to Congress to ascertain whether a particular employment is 
or is not injurious to the child. We have got to repose confi- 
dence in the judgment of Congress. 

Mr. President, a very erroneous idea, I observe, is enter- 
tained concerning the age limit in the statutes of the yarious 
States. I have caused to be compiled a synopsis of the 
statutes of the various States with reference to the question 
of the age limit, and I myself am surprised to learn from that 
synopsis there is hardly a State in the Union which does 
not have some legislation in relation to child labor reaching 
to at least the age of 18 years, and in many cases reaching to 
the age of 21 years. The law of Arizona, for instance, pro- 
vides that children under 18 are prohibited from employment 
as messengers in telegraph, telephone, or messenger service 
between 10 p. m. and 6 oclock a. m. In Arizona children under 18 
years of age are prohibited from employment in specified dan- 
gerous or injurious oecupations. In Arkansas, for children 
from 16 to 18, maximum hours of employment are provided in 
any occupation. In California girls under 18 are prohibited 
from being employed as messengers for telegraph, telephone, 
or messenger companies. In Colorado, as to children under 18, 
the Minimum Wage Commission enacts legislation. In Con- 
necticut children under 18 are prohibited from employment 
between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph or 
messenger companies. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For a question. > 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator make any distinction 
at all between the word “employment,” which he used in con- 
nection with these statutes, and the word “ labor,” as proposed 
in this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, of course I do. I do it for 
a most important reason, I visited in the city of Manila, a 
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year ago, a cigar manufactory that was conducted in the most 
commendable way. Everything about it was sanitary. A day 
nursery was provided for the children of women employees, 
and in every way it was commendable. I saw a little child 
no more than 7 years old working there alongside of his 
mother. I do not mean to say that any damage was being 
done; but how did he come to be there? They have a child 
labor law there, a labor law against employment only, and the 
proprietor told me: That boy is not employed here. We do 
not pay him anything. We pay his mother so much per piece, 
and he helps her at her request.” So, Mr. President, it is 
found that in order to reach this case you can not confine the 
restriction to the employment of children, but in order to reach 
the case, you have to prohibit them from laboring at all in 
these avocations. 

Mr. President, I am not going to read all of this, but you 
ean go clear down the list and there is hardly a State in the 
Union which does not have statutes generally applicable to the 
employment of children 18 years of age, or special statutes 
prohibiting their employment at particular hours or in par- 
ticular avocations. 

I ask that this list be printed in the Recorp as an appendix 
to my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Appendix.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is just one other question, 
Mr. President. 

It is likewise suggested here that we ought to submit this 
amendment to conventions called in the various States for 
that purpose, in accordance with the provision of the Consti- 
tution which provides that the resolution, having been adopted 
by two-thirds of both Houses, shall be submitted either to the 
legislatures of the various States for ratification, or to conven- 
tions called in each State, as the one or the other method may 
be prescribed by Congress. 

We have been in existence now for over 130 years, and during 
those years, constituting practically all of our existence, no 
one amendment has ever been submitted for ratification to 
conventions called in the various States; but in every instance 
the amendments have been ratified by the action of the legis- 
latures of the various States. Now, I inquire what is there 
about this particular amendment which ought to require us to 
depart from the practice which has the sanction of 130 years 
of experience? Of course, Mr. President, we understand per- 
fectly well that it is merely to put another obstacle in the way 
of this reform which the Congress of the United States has twice 
indorsed and the House of Representatives has now three 
times indorsed, each time by an overwhelming vote. 

What does this mean? This means that when the matter 
is submitted to the legislature there will be a fight in the 
legislature about when the convention shall be called and 
about the representation and the gerrymandering of the State 
in order to get the proper delegation in the convention. Of 
course, conventions of this character are expensive. The State 
would have to hold an election in order to elect delegates to 
the convention. The convention itself would be an expensive 
procedure for the State, and, of course, some man honestly 
desirous of economy in expenditure—and economy must be 
exercised in State expenditures if we are to get out of this 
slough in which we are—will urge, Let us not call a conven- 
tion; let us not make any provision for it.“ Finally when that 
hurdle is overcome and this matter goes to the people again a 
fight is had over it. I do not think there is any occasion for 
that procedure. Nothing has transpired in our history, it seems 
to me, to suggest that we ought to depart from the procedure 
that has guided us and which we have followed ever since we 
became a nation. 

When we do eventually adopt an amendment concerning the 
method by which proposals for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion shall be ratified it will be time enough to follow that 
course. Meanwhile, I think that we ought to pursue the prac- 
tice which has always obtained in the past. 


APPENDIX 
Examples of State laws?! regulating employment of minors between 16 
and el years of age 
(This summary omits laws lelating to seats for girls, sanitation 
where women and children are employed, payment of wages to minors, 


The laws relating to sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors may have 
been in some cases repealed, at least by implication, by later pro- 
hibition laws, but they are illustrative of cases where a need for 
regulations may be felt, 
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requirements that employer keep lists of minor employees, post hours, 
etc. ; minimum-age provisions, like those for telegraph operators, appar- 
ently passed rather for the safety of the public than the welfare of the 
minor; hours of labor provisions applying to all workers, both adults 
and minors; laws placing under juvenile-court jurisdiction children 
found begging or peddling on the streets; and prohibitions of distribu- 
tion of immoral literature, etc. Laws fixing minimum ages and hours 
of labor for females only, without mentioning minors of either sex, 
which are found in practically all States, would, of course, apply 
to minor girls, but these are omitted because the basis for regulation 
of women’s work may be considered to be somewhat different from 
that for regulations applying to minors.) 


ALABAMA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers in tele- 
graph, telephone, or messenger service between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
(Acts of 1919, No. 629, sec. 4.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including dis- 
tributing or selling newspapers or other articles. (Acts of 1919, No. 
629, sec, 13.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in establishments 
where intoxicating liquors are manufactured or sold. (Acts of 1919, 
No. 629, sec. 4.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in pool or billiard 
rooms. (Acts of 1919, No. 629, sec. 4.) 


* ARIZONA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in specified danger- 
ous or injurious occupations, including work in, about, or in con- 
nection with blast furnaces, smelters, oiling dangerous machinery in 
motion, work where dangerous explosives are manufactured or stored, 
or in any employment determined by the State board of health to be 
dangerous or physically or morally injurious to children under 18, 
(For complete list of occupations prohibited, see Revised Statutes, 
1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3127.) 

Boys under 18 prohibited from employment underground in mines 
(all females prohibited from such employment). (Revised Statutes, 
1913, Civil Code, title 34, ch. 3, sec. 4079.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph or messenger companies in incor- 
porated cities or towns. (Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, title 14, 
ch. 2, sec. 3180.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours for employment in any gainful 
occupation other than agricultural pursuits or domestic service, 8 
per day, 48 per week; night work in the same occupations prohibited 
between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. (Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, 
title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3131.) 


ARKANSAS 
MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Children 16 to 18: Maximum hours for employment in any occupa- 
tion, 10 per day, 54 per week, 6 days per week; night work prohibited 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. (Acts of 1914, Act No. 1, sec. 6.) 


CALIFORNIA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Girls under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers for tele- 
graph, telephone, or messenger companies in towns of more than 
15,000 inhabitants. (Acts of 1919, ch. 259, sec. 3.) 

Boys 16 to 18 prohibited from employment between 9 p. m. and 6 
a. m. as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies 
in towns of more than 15,000 inhabitants, (Acts of 1919, ch. 259, 
sec. 3.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including sale 
or distribution of newspapers and other articles, bootblacking, etc., 
in cities of 23,000 or over. (Acts of 1919, ch. 259, sec. 33.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 
Children under 18: Maximum hours for employment in any occupa- 
tion (with certain exemptions), 8 per day, 48 per week; night work 
in the same occupations prohibited between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 
(Acts of 1919, ch. 259, sec, 2.) Industrial Welfare Commission fixes 
the same maximum hours and a night-work prohibition between 7 
p. m. and 6 a. m, for children under 18 in factories and canneries. 
Children under 18 must not be employed in any occupation (except 
in agricultural pursuits and domestic service) for a greater number 
of hours each day than will, if added to the number of hours that 
he is compelled to attend school, equal eight hours. (Acts of 1919, 
ch. 506, sec. 7.) 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Children under 18: The Industrial Welfare Commission has power 
to fix minimum wages and standard conditions of labor and hours of 
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employment for children under 18 ag well as for women, (Acts of 
1913, ch. 324, sec. 6, as amended by Acts of 1921, ch, 279.) 
CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school required to 
attend continuation school under certain specified conditions. Time 
spent In attendance at school is to be counted as part of the legal 
working hours. (Acts of 1919, ch. 506.) 

COLORADO 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Children under 18: The minimum wage commission (industrial com- 
mission) has power to fix minimum wages and standard conditions of 
labor and hours of employment for children under 18 as well as for 
women, (Acts of 1917, ch, 98.) This law is inoperative because of 
lack of appropriations, but it is still on the statute books. 


CONNECTICUT 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
B a. m. as messengers for telegraph or messenger companies in cities 
of population of 20,000 or over, (Acts of 1917, ch. 261.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from running freight or passenger 
elevators running at a speed of over 200 feet per minute. (Acts of 
1911, ch, 123, sec. 3.) 


DELAWARE 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in a number of speci- 
fled dangerous or injurious occupations, including the operation of 
any polishing or buffing wheel, work in establishments where dangerous 
explosives are compounded, and the running of hoisting machines or 
dynemos, (Revised Code 1915, see. 8148, as amended by acts of 1917, 
ch 232.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
6 a. m. as messenger for telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies 
in places of over 20,000 population. (Revised Code 1915, sec, 3150, 
as amended by acts of 1917, ch, 232.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in places where intox!- 
cating Uquors are sold, except where sold for medicinal or scientific 
purposes. (Revised Code 1915, sec. 3149, as amended by acts of 1917, 
eh, 232.) 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in selling or distrib- 
uting intoxicating liquors. (37 Stat. 997.) 
MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls under 18: Night work in manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, 
and other specified establishments probibited between 6 p. m. and 
7 a. m. (88 Stat. 291.) 

FLORIDA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers for 
telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies between 10 p. m. and 
5a. m. (Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642k.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from cleaning machinery while in 
motion. (Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642n.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in any pool room, 
billiard room, brewery, saloon, or barroom where intoxicating liquors 
are manufactured or sold. (Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642, as 
amended by acts of 1915, ch. 6018.) 

GEORGIA 
NONE FOUND 

Norse.—There is a provision fixing a maximum 60-hour week for all 
employees, with certain exemptions in cotton and woolen manufactur- 
ing establishments. (Code 1914, Civil, see. 3137.) 

Ivano 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


“Minors” prohibited from employment in serving intoxicating 
liquors to customers or in handling such liquors or packages contain- 
ing them in breweries or other places where they are prepared or 
offered for sale. (Acts of 1911, eh. 159, sec. 172.) 

ILLINOIS 
CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to go to work are 
required to attend continuation sehool eight hours per week under 
specified conditions. Time spent at school is to be counted as part of 
the legal working hours. (Provision requiring attendance up to 18 
years of age becomes effective September 1, 1925; provision now in 
effect requires attendance up to 17 years of age.) (Acts of 1919, p. 
919, as amended by Acts of 1021, p. 815.) 


INDIANA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in a, considerable 
number of dangerous or injurious occupations, including oiling and 
cleaning moving machinery, operation of abrasive, polishing, or buffing 
wheels, operation of elevators, work in places where high explosives 
are manufactured or stored, or work in any other dangerous or inju- 
rious occupations. (Acts of 1921, ch. 132, sec. 28.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers for 
telegraph or messenger companies between 10 p. m. and d a.m, (Acts 
of 1921, ch. 182, sec. 23.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in capacity requiring 
constant standing. (Acts of 1921, ch. 132, sec. 23.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in any public pool or 
billiard room. (Acts of 1921, ch. 132, sec. 24.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours for employment in any gainful occu- 
pation other than farm labor or domestic service, 8 per day, 48 per 
week, 6 days per week; night work in the same occupations prohibited, 
7 p. m. to 5 a. m. (Acts of 1921, ch. 182, sec. 21.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children 16 to 18 required to obtain certificates for employment in 
any occupation with certain exemptions. To secure this certificate 
certain requirements must be met (compliance with an educational 
standard, physical fitness, ete.) (Acts of 1921, ch. 132, sec. 19.) 

Children 16 to 18 employed at any occupation except farm labor 
or domestic service must, whenever so required, submit to a physical 
examination by a medical Inspector of the State industrial board or a 
physician designated by such board, and if child is found physically 
untit for the occupation in which he is employed his employment 
certificate shall be revoked. (Acts of 1921, ch. 182, sec. 20.) 

Minors 16 to 21: Provision is made for Issuance of an employment 
certificate to minor 18 to 21 upon request by employer. (Acts of 1921, 
ch, 182, sec. 19.) 


CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to go to work 
are required to attend continuation school for from four to eight hours 
a week under certain specified conditions. Time spent at school is to 
be counted as part of the legal working hours. (Acts of 1921, ch. 173.) 

Iowa 
DANGEROUS OR INJURTOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Girls under 18 prohibited from cleaning machinery while it is in 
motion, (Code 1897, Supp. 1913, 4999-a, 2.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including sale 
or distribution of newspapers and other articles, bootblacking, ete, 
in cities of 10,000 or over. (Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, 
sec. 2477-a, 1.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. in the transmission, distributing, or delivery of goods or 
messages in cities of 10,000 or more inbabitants. (Code 1897, Sup- 
plemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477-—c.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment in any capacity where 
her duties require constant standing. (Code 1897, Supplemental Sup- 
plement 1915, sec. 2477-b.) 

KANSAS 
MAXIMUM HOCRS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORE 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours for work in factories, with exemp- 
tions, 9 per day, 49) per week, and 6 days per week; night 
work in same occupations prohibited between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
(Industrial Welfare Commission Order No. 13, May 19, 1922.) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Children under 18: The Industrial Welfare Commission has power 
to fix minimum wages and standard conditions of labor and hours of 
employment for children under 1S as well as for women. (Acts of 
1915, ch. 275, as amended by acts of 1921, ch. 263.) 

KENTUCKY 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Children under 18 prohibited from cleaning machinery while it Is in 
motion, (Stats. 1915, sec. 381a 10.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 9 p. m, and 
6 a. m., as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies 
in cities of the first, second, or third class. (Stats. 1915, sec. 3314 11.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including the 
sale or distribution of newspapers or other articles, bootblacking, 
ete., in cities of the first, second, and third class. (Stats. 1915, sec. 
831s 15.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment in occupations requiring 
constant standing. (Stats. 1915, sec. 331a 12.) 
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EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Persons 16 to 21: Provision is made for the issuance of an em- 
ployment certificate to any minor making application therefor. (Stats. 
1915, sec. 331a 4, as amended by acts of 1920, ch. 152.) 


LOUISIANA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 17 prohibited from employment in any place where 
pool or billiard games are operated. (1912, act 25, sec. 1.) 

Persons under 21 are prohibited from employment in cleaning ma- 
chinery while in motion. (Acts of 1908, act 301, sec, 17.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Boys 16 to 18; girls 16 to 21; law applies also to all females: Maxi- 
mum hours for employment in factories, stores, ete., or“ any other occu- 
pation whatsoever" (except agricultural pursuits), 10 per day and 60 
per week. (Acts of 1916, No. 177.) 

Girls 16 to 18: Night work prohibited in all occupations, with cer- 
tain exemptions, between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. (Acts of 1916, No. 177.) 


MAINE 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment or to have management 
or operation of any elevator running at a speed of over 200 feet a 
minute, (Acts of 1907, ch. 4, sec. 1.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Girls under 21; law applies also to all females: Maximum hours for 
employment in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, etc., 9 
per day, 54 per week, and in mercantile and other specified establish- 
ments, 9 per day, with certain exemptions. (Acts of 1915, ch. 350, as 
amended by acts of 1923, ch, 198.) 

MARYLAND 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in a long list of dan- 
gerous or injurious oceupations, including employment in or in con- 
nection with blast furnaces, docks, or wharves, oiling or cleaning ma- 
chinery in motion, operatien of emery or abrasive polishing or buffing 
wheels, establishments where explosives are manufactured, ete. (For 
other employments prohibited, see Annotated Code, vol. 3, art. 100, 
sec. 21.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers between 

10 p. m. and 6 a. m. for telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies in 
cities having a population of 20,000 or over. (Annotated Code, vol. 3, 
art. 100, sec. 24.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in saloons or barrooms 
where intoxicating liquors are sold. (Annotated Code, vol. 3, art, 100, 
sec. 22.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
DANGEROUS OK INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in Jong list of danger- 
ous or injurious occupations, including work in or about blast furnaces, 
olling hazardous machinery in motion, operation of polishing or buffing 
wheels, work in establishments where dangerous explosives are manu- 
factured or compounded. (General Laws, 1921, ch. 149, sec. 62.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including sell- 
ing newspapers and other articles, bootblacking, ete., in cities of 50,000 
or over. School committees in any city or town may make regulations 
relative to these occupations for giris up to 18 years of age. (Acts of 
1921, ch. 410, secs. 69-86 ; General Laws, 1921, ch. 101, sec, 19.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in or in connection with 
any saloon or barroom where intoxicating liquors are sold. (General 
Laws, 1921, ch, 149, sec, 64.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger companies, 
with certain exemptions. (General Laws, 1921, ch. 149, sec. 68.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Boys 16 to 18; girls 16 to 21: Maximum hours for employment in 
manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishments, and many 
other employments, 9 per day, 48 per week (52 per week under certain 
specified conditions) ; night work prohibited in the same and other em- 
ployments between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. and in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles after 6 p. m. For all employments in which the minimum age is 
14, not covered by the above provisions, the maximum hours are 10 per 
day, 54 per week, and 6 days per week. (General Laws, 1921, ch. 149, 
sec. 56, as amended by acts of 1921, ch. 280; sec. 60, as amended by 
acts of 1921, ch. 410, 66, 67.) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Children under 18; persons 18 to 21: The minimum wage commission 
has power to fix minimum wages for children under 18, and in any 
occupation in which the majority of employees are minors (persons 
under 21) may fix minimum wages for all such minors as well as for 
women. (General Laws, 1921, ch. 151, secs, 2, 3, 7.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES AND EVENING-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Minors 16 to 21 must obtain certificates for employment in manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishments and other specified establish- 
ments. If this certificate does not show that minor has met the re- 
quirements for the completion of the sixth grade, he must attend even- 
ing school if one Is established in the town where he resides. (General 
Laws, ch. 149, sec, 95, as amended by acts of 1921, ch. 341.) 

MICHIGAN 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from cleaning machinery while in 
motion or working at any hazardous employment or where their health 
may be injured or their morals depraved, (Acts of 1909, No, 285, sec. 
11, as amended by acts of 1923, No. 206.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in the transmission, 
distribution, or delivery of messages or merchandise between 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. (Acts of 1909, No. 285, sec. 9, as amended by acts of 
1923, No. 206.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND. PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 


Boys 16 to 18; girls 16 to 21 (law applies also to all females) : Maxi- 
mum hours for work in factories, workshops, mechanical establishments, 
and many other employments, 10 per day and 54 per week, with certain 
exemptions. (Acts of 1909, No. 285, sec. 9, as amended by acts of 
1923, No. 206.) 

Girls 16 to 18: Night work in manufacturing establishments pro- 
hibited between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. (Acts of 1909, No. 285, sec. 9, as 
amended by acts of 1923, No. 206.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children 16 to 17, in places where continuation schools are estab- 
lished, are required to secure certificates for employment in factories, 
stores, and a long list of other establishments. ‘To secure this em- 
ployment certificate, certain requirements. must be met (compliance 
with an educational standard, physical fitness, ete.). (Acts of 1909, 
No. 285, sec. 10, as amended by acts of 1928, No. 206.) 


CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 17 who have left regular day school to go to work 
are required to attend continuation school eight hours per week under 
specified conditions. (Acts of 1919, No. 421, as amended by acts of 


first extra session, 1921, No. 15.) 


MINNESOTA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Boys under 18 prohibited from employment between 9 p. m. and 
5 a, m. as messengers for telegraph or messenger company. (Gen. 
Stats. 1913, sec. 3849.) 

Minors under 18 prohibited from employment in acrobatie perform- 
ances, ete., or in any practice or exhibition dangerous or injurious to 
life, limb, health, or morals. (Gen. Stats. 1913, sec. 8682.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from work in street trades, including 
sale or distribution of newspapers or other articles, bootblacking, etc., 
in cities of the first, second, or third class. (Acts of 1921, ch. 318.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment as messengers for tele- 
graph or messenger company. (Gen, Stats. 1913, sec. 3849.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 
Minors under 18: Night work prohibited between 6 p. m. and 7 
a. m. in “labor of any kind outside the family of his residence“ 
(meaning, apparently, work away from minor's own home). General 
statutes, 1918, sec. 8682.) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Girls under 18, boys under 21; The industrial commission has power 
to fix minimum wages for minors (girls under 18, boys under 21) as 
well as for women. (General statutes, 1913, secs. 3904-3923; acts 
of 1921, ch. 84; acts of 1923, ch. 153.) 


MISSISSIPPI 
MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours of labor in any mill, factory, can- 
nery, or manufacturing establishment, 8 per day, 48 per week; night 
work in the same establishments prohibited between 7 p. m. and 6 
a. m.; cotton mills and knitting mills exempted from both hours of 
labor and night-work provisions, (Acts of 1908, ch. 99, sec. 2, as 
amended by acts of 1912, ch. 165; acts of 1914, ch, 164.) 


MISSOURI 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in carrying telegraphic 
dispatches or in messenger service. (Acts of 1919, p. 250.) 


CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Children 16 to 18 not in attendance at regular day schools are re- 
quired to attend continuation school four hours per week under certain 
specified conditions. Time spent at school is to be counted as part 
of the legal working hours. (Acts of 1919, p. 681.) 
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MONTANA 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 

Children 16 to 18, where continuation schools are established, are- 
required te obtain employment certificates for any work during school 
hours. To secure this certifiente, certain requirements must be met 
(compliance with an educational standard, etc.) (Acts of 1921, ch. 
242.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to go to work 
are required to attend continuation school four hours per week under 
certain specified conditions. Time spent at school is to be counted as 
part of the legal working hours. (Acts of 1921, ch, 242.) 

Persons 16 to 21 are required to obtain age certificates for employ- 
ment in any occupation for which the minimum age fixed by law is 
16. (Revised Codes 1907, sec. 1749.) 


NEBRASKA 
None found. 
NEVADA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Children nnder 18 prohibited from employment in any mendicant 
occupation, in any indecent or immoral exhibition or practice, or in 
any’ practice or exhibition dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, 
or morals. (Revised Laws 1912, sec. 6823.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph or messenger companies. (Acts 
of 1913, ch. 232, sec. 7.) 

All minors prohibited from employment as bartenders. (Revised 
Laws 1912, sec. 6506.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls, 16 to 18: Maximum hours for work in any gainful occupation 
other than domestic service or farm work, 8 per day, 48 per week. 
(Acts of 1913, ch. 232, sec. 8.) 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children, 16 to 18, are required to obtain employment certificates 
for any work during school hours. (Acts of 1919, ch. 85; Acts of 
1921, ch. 177.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children, 16 to 18, who have left regular day school to go to work 
are required to attend continuation school four hours per week under 
certain specified conditions. Time spent at school is to be counted 
as part of the legal working hours. (Acts of 1919, ch. 85; Acts of 
1921, ch. 177.) 

New HAMPSHIRE 

DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger compa- 
nies. (Acts of 1921, ch. 85, Pt. III (b), sec. 20.) 

Persons under 21 (law applies also to all females) prohibited from 
gelling or serving liquors In places where intoxicating liquors are sold. 
(Acts of 1905, ch. 95, sec. 17, as amend wy Acts of 1905, ch. 49, 
Bec. 11.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Hours of labor for work at any gainful occupation, 
other than domestic service and agricultural pursuits, 10} per day and 
D4 per week; night work prohibited, with certain exemptions, between 
7 p. m. and 6.30 a.m. (Laws of 1921, ch. 85, Pt. III (b), sec. 21.) 

Boys 16 to 18, girls 18 to 21 (law applies also to all females not cov- 
ered by preceding provision for girls 16 to 18): Hours of labor for 
work at manual or mechanical labor in any employment, with certain 
exemptions, 103 per day, 54 per week. (1917, ch. 196, sec. 1.) 


New JERSBY 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in any mendicant or 
wandering business or in any immoral conduct or occupation in public 
highways, etc. (Compiled Statutes, 1910, vol. 2, Crimes, sec. 56, 
p. 17638.) 

Children under 18 probibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers or in the performance of other service for tele- 
graph, telephone, or messenger companies, with certain exemptions, in 
municipalities other than cities of the first class. (Acts of 1911, ch. 
862, sec. 1.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers or in the performance of other service for tele- 
graph, telephone, or messenger companies, with certain exemptions, in 
cities of the first class, (Acts of 1911, ch. 363, sec. 1.) 

Boys under 18 prohibited from employment underground in mines, 
(Laws of 1919, ch. 187, sec. 25.) 

New Mexrco 

None found, 


New York 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Boys under 18 prohibited from operation of freight or passenger 
elevator running at a speed of over 200 fect a minute. (Labor Law, 
art. 4, sec. 146.) 

The Industrial Code, rule 408, fixes a minimum age of 18 for all 
elevator operators, 

Girls under 18 prohibited from operation of any freight or passen- 
ger eleyator, (Labor Law, art. 4, sec. 146.) 

Boys under 18, girls under 21, prohibited from cleaning machinery 
while in motion, (Labor Law, art. 4, sec. 146.) 

Boys under 18, girls (law also applies to all females) under 21, 
prohibited from operating or using specified types of polishing or buff- 
ing wheels under certain conditions. (Labor Law, art. 4, sec. 146.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment as conductor guard on 
any street, surface, electric, subway, or elevated railroad. (Labor 
Law, art. 4, see, 146.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment as messengers for tele- 
graph or messenger companies. (Labor Law, art. 4, sec. 146.) 

Children under 18: Industrial board may adopt rules prohibiting or 
regulating the employment of children under 18 in any occupation 
which it may find to be dangerous or injurious to the health of such 
children, (Labor Law, art. 4, sec. 146.) 

Male minors under 21 prohibited from employment between 10 p, m, 
and 5 a. m. as messenger for telegraph or messenger company in cities 
of the first or second class. (Labor Law, art, 5, sec. 185.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Boys 16 to 18: Maximum hours for work in factories (except fruit 
and vegetable canneries between June 15 and October 15), 9 hours 
per day (10 hours allowed to make shorter work day one day per 
week), 54 hours per week, 6 days per week; night work prohibited 
between 12 midnight and 4 a. m. (Labor Law, art. 5, sec. 171.) 

Girla 16 to 21: Maximum hours (provision as to maximum hours 
applies also to all females) for employment in factories same as for 
boys 16 to 18, above, with certain exceptions for females over 18 em- 
ployed in canneries; night work prohibited between 9 p. m. and 6 
a.m. (Labor Law, art. 5, secs. 172, 173.) 

Girls 16 to 21 (taw applies also to all femates) : Maximum hours in 
mercantile establishments, with certain exemptions, 9 per day (10 hours 
allowed to make one or more shorter work days per week), 54 hours 
per week, 6 days per week; night work prohibited 10 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
Maximum hours in restaurants in cities of the first and second Cass 
9 per day, 54 per weck, and 6 days per weck; night work prouibited 10 
p. m. to 6 a. m. (Labor Law, art. 5, secs, 181, 182.) 

Girls 18 to 21 (law applies also to all females) : Maximum hours for 
employment in operation of freight or passenger elevators, 9 per day, 
54 per week, and 6 days per week; night work prohibited 10 p. m. to 
6a.m. (Labor Law, art. 5, sec. 183.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to enter employ- 
ment must attend continuation school for from 4 to 8 hours per week 
(if unemployed, 20 hours per week) under specified conditions, Time 
spent at school is to be counted as part of the legul working hours. 
(Local boards of education are given till September, 1925, to establish a 
sufficient number of these schools to accommodate all pupils required 
by law to attend.) (Education Law, art, 22, sec. 601, as amended by 
acts of 1919, ch. 531, and acts of 1921, ch. 386.) 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 


The workmen's compensation act provides that in case a minor under 
18 years of age is injured while illegally employed, the amount of com- 
pensation or death benefit shall be double the amount otherwise fixed 
by the act. The employer alone and not the insurance carrier is Hable 
for the additional amount. (Acts of 1923, ch. 572.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 
Children 16 to 17, after September 1, 1925, will be required, in 
cities haying a population of 5,000 or over, to obtain employment cer- 
tificates for work in any occupation, with certain exemptions. To ob- 
tain this certificate certain requirements (as physical fitness, etc.) 
must be met. (Acts of 1921, ch. 388.) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Minors under 21 (the maximum 60-hour week applies also to all 
females; the 11-hour day to all employees): Maximum hours for ent 
ployment in factories and manufacturing establishments, 11 per day, 
60 per week, with certain exemptions. (Consolidated Statutes, 1919, 
ch. 108, see. 6554.) 

- Norta DAKOTA 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

All minors; State ‘board of administration, which enforces the 
child labor law (among other laws relating to children), has power 
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to fix maximum hours, minimum wages, and standard conditions of 
labor for all minors and to issue orders prohibiting and regulating 
their employment. (1923, ch. 155, sec. 12.) 


OHIO 
DANGEROUS OR INJTORIOCS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from enrployment in a list of danger- 
ous or injurious occupations, including work in, about, or in con- 
nection with blast furnaces, docks, or wharves, running of elevators, 
etc., operation of polishing or buffing wheels under certain condi- 
tions, work in establishments where dangerous explosives are manu- 
factured, compounded, or stored, ete. (General Code, 1912, sec. 
13007-3, as added by Acts of 1913, p. 864.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in theaters, or other 
places of amusement, except on the stage thereof when not prohibited 
by law. (General Code 1912, sec. 13007-3 as added by Acts of 1913, 
p. 864.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in any occupation 
determined by State board of health to be sufficiently dangerous to the 
lives or limbs or injurious to the health or morals of children under 
18 years of age to justify their exclusion therefrom. (General Code 
1912, sec, 18007—4, as added by Acts of 1913, p. 864.) 

Girls under 21 probibited from employment requiring constant stand- 
ing. (General Code 1912, sec. 13005, as amended. by Acts of 1913, 
p. 864.) 8 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment in the “ personal delivery 
of messages.“ (General Code 1912, sec. 12893, as amended by Acts of 
1921, p: 376.) r 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in saloon or barroom 
where intoxicating liquors are sold or to handle intoxicating liquors 
in any way. (General Code 1912, see. 13007-5, as added by Acts of 
1913, p. 864.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours in factories, workshops, canneries, 
mercantile, or mechanical establishments, and a member of other 
specified employments, 8 per day, 48 per week, and 6 days per week; 
night work in these employments prohibited from 6 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
(General Code 1912, sec. 12996, as amended by Acts of 1919, p. 532.) 

Boys 16 to 18: Maximum hours in factories, workshops, canneries, 
mercantile or mechanical establishments, and a number of other speci- 
fied employments, 10 per day, 54 per week, and 6 days per week; 
night work in these employments prohibited 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
(General Code 1912, sec. 12996, as amended by Acts of 1919, p. 532.) 

Girls 18 to 21: Maximum hours in factories, workshops, canneries, 
mercantile or mechanical establishments, and a number of other speci- 
fied employments; 9 per day (except that 10 hours per day are allowed 
in mercantile establishments on Saturday) 50 per week, 6 days per 
week; night work in these employments prohibited 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
(General Code 1912, sec. 12996, as amended by Acts of 1919, p. 532.) 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children under 18 are required to obtain certificates for employ- 
ment in any occupation, with certain specified exemptions. To secure 
such an employment certificate certain requirements must be met (com- 
pliance with an educational standard, physical fitness, ete,). (General 
Code 1912, sec. 7765, as amended by Acts of 1921, p. 376.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to enter em- 
ployment are required to attend continuation school 4 hours per week 
under specified conditions. Time spent at sehaol is to be counted as 
part of legal working hours, (General Code 1912, see. 7767, as amended 
by Act of 1921, p. 376.) 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 

Persons 18 to 21: Provision is made for the issuance of certificates 
upon presentation of specified evidence of age to any minor between 
18 and 21 who wishes to engage in employment and who believes be 
may be thought to be under 18 years of nge, (General Code 1912, 
secs. 7770-1, as added by Acts of 1921, p. 376.) 

OKLAHOMA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Girls under 21 (law applies also to females): Prohibited from em- 

ployment underground in mines. (Constitution, art. 23, sec. 4.) 
MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Girls 16 to 18: Night work probibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
in factories, factory workshops, steam laundries, and other specified 
employments, (Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3733.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to enter em- 
ployment are required to attend continuation school under specified 
conditions, Time spent at school is to be counted as part of the legal 
working hours, (Acts of 1919, ch. 235.) 


OREGON 
DANGEROUS OB INJURIOUS OCCEPATIONS 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment to operate freight 
or passenger elevators, (Lord's Oregon Laws 1910, see, 5062.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m, 
and 5 a. m. as messenger for telegraph or messenger company. (Lord's 
Oregon Laws 1910, sec. 5036a, as added by Acts of 1911, ch. 138, 
sec, 15.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in or in connection 
with any lantern or lantern room of any motion picture theater, or 
in connection with the operation of any motion picture lantern in any 
public building. (Order of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective 
Noy. 14, 1922.) 

Girls under 21 (regulation applies also to all females) prohibited 
from employment as messengers in telegraph, telephone, or public 
messenger service, (Rulings of Industria] Welfare Commission, Orders 
43 and 46, effective Oct. 14, 1919.) + 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment as engineer or in 
charge of any logging engine used in logging operations, (Acts of 
1911, ch. 74, sec. 1.) 

EMPLOYMENT. CERTIFICATES 


Children under 18 are required to obtain employment certificates 
before they can be legally employed. To secure this certificate certain 
requirements. must be met “(compliance with an educational standard, 
physical fitness, etc.). (Acts of 1919, ch. 324; see also Lord's Oregon 
Laws 1910, secs. 5027-5036, all as amended by Acts of 1911, ch. 138.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximum hours, 9 per day, 48 per week, 6 days per 
week; night work prohibited after 6 p. m. (Rulings of Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, Order 46, effective Oct. 14, 1919.) 

Boys 16 to 18; Maximum hours, 10 per day, 6 days per week. (Rab 
ings of Industrial Welfare Commission, (Order 46, effeetive Oct. 14, 
1919.) 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to enter employ- 
ment are required to attend continuation school five hours per week 
under specified conditions. Time spent at school is to be counted as 
part of the legal working hours, (Acts of 1919, ch. 324.) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Children under 18; The Industrial Welfare Commission has power to 
fix minimum wages and standard conditions of labor and hours of em- 
ployment for children under 18 as well as for women. (Acts of 1913, 
ch. 62.) 

DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in publie. dance halls. 

(Acts of 1923, ch, 17.) 
à PENNSYLVANIA 

DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS. OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment in a number of 
dangerous or injurious occupations, inctuding oiling or cleaning ma- 
chinery in motion, operation or use of polishing or buffing wheels, work 
in establishments where dangerous explosives are manufactured or 
compounded, etc. Industrial Board ef State Department of Labor and 
Industry may determine what otber occupations are dangerous to 
life or limb or injurious to health or morals of children under 18, 
and prohibit their employment therein. (Acts of 1915, P. L. 286, 
sec. 5.) 

Children under 18 are prohibited from employment in the following 
occupations by order of the industrial board: 

{1) Outside electrical wiring. (Rule M-2.) 

(25 Operating elevators. (Rule M-3.) 

(3) Acetylene and electrical welding.. (Rule M-.) 

(4) Wire-stitching machine. (Rule M-5.) ~ 

(5) Testing electric meters. (Rule M-7.) 

(6) Ou emery wheels. (Rule M-8.) 

(7) In and around blast furnaces. (Rule M-9.) 

Boys under 18 prohibited from mining or loading coal in any room, 
entry, or other working place, unless in company with an experienced 
person over 18 years of age. Act applies only to bituminous coal 
mines where 10 or more persons are employed inside the mine in any 
period of 24 hours. (Acts ef 1911, P. L. 756, art. 18, see. 1; Stewarts 
Purdon's Digest Supp. 1912, p. 414, 428.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in certain mendi- 
cant occupations, including singing or playing on musical instruments 
in any street or public place. (Acts of 1879, P. L. 142, sec. 3; 
Stewarts Furdon's Digest, 1903, v. 2, p. 1875.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in any saloon or 
barroom where alcoholic liquors are sold. (Acts of 1915, P. L. 286, 
sec. 5.) . 

Girls under 21 (provision applies also to all females) prohibited 
from employment in or about any bituminous coal mine where 19 or 
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more persons are employed inside the mine In any period of 24 hours 
except in the office. (Acts of 1911, P. L. 756, art. 18, sec. 1; Stewarts 
Purdon's Digest, Supp. 1912, p. 414, 428.) 

Children under 18 are prohibited from employment in the following 
occupations by order of the industrial board: 

(8) In wholesale liquor houses, clubs, hotels, ete. (Rule M-11.) 

(9) In steel mills in connection with roll tables, roll cars, greasers in 
rolling mills. (Rule M-14.) 

(10) Where explosives are manufactured, handled, or stored. (Rule 
M-27.) 

(11) Tanning establishments., (Rule M-21.) 

(12) As section hands. (Rule M-22.) 

(18) In quarries. (Rule M-26.) 

(14) Operating motion picture machines, (Rule M-30.) 

(15) On inside electrical wiring (unless assisting trained electrician 
over 21). (Rule M-17.) 

(16) Call boys for railroad companies. (Rule M-28.) 

(17) Operating mixing machines in bakeries. (Rule M-33.) 

(18) Work on single-acting punch presses. (Rule M-85.) 

Girls under 18 are prohibited from employment in the public mes- 
Senger service. (Rule M-29, industrial board.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 8 p. nt. and 6 
a. m. as messengers for telephone, telegraph, or messenger company, 
(Acts of 1915, P. L. 286, sec. 6.) > 

Girls under 21 prohibited from work in street trades, including sell- 
ing or distributing newspapers or other articles, bootblacking, etc. 
{Acts of 1915, P. L, 286, sec. 7.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls 16 to 18: Maximunr hours of labor in factories, workshops, and 
other specified establishments, 10 per day (except to make shorter 
workday on one day per week) and 58 per week; night work in the 
same establishments prohibited between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. (Acts of 
1909, P. L. 288, sec. 5.) 

Girls under 21: Night work prohibited in any establishment between 
9 p. m. and 6 a. m., girls over 18 employed as telephone operators 
being exempted. (Acts of 1913, P. L. 1024, sec. 5.) 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Persons 16 to 21 are required to present certificates of age issued by 
the proper officers of the school board on applying for a position in 
any establishment, or in any occupation. (Rulings of industrial board, 
rule M-34.) 

RHODE ISLAND 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment to operate any pas- 
senger elevator. (General Laws 1909, ch. 129, sec, 18, as amended by 
Acts of 1910, ch. 549.) 

Persons under 21 prehibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger com- 
panies. (General Laws 1909, ch. 78, sec. 82, as added by Acts of 1912, 
ch. 814.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph, telephone, or messenger com- 
panies. (Acts of 1912, No. 405, see. 1.) 
Sour DAKOTA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Persons under 21 prohibited from employment as bartender or 
in any capacity in connection with place or room where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. (Revised Codes 1903, political section 2844 as amended 
by Acts of 1909, ch. 247.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 


Girls under 21. (This provision applies also to all females.) 
Maximum hours of work in all occupations, with certain exemptions, 
10 per day, 54 per week. (Revised Code 1919, sec. 10014, as amended 
by Acts of 1923, ch. 308.) 
TENNESSEB 


DANGEROUS OR INJUBIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 18 prohibited from employment between 10 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messengers for telegraph or messenger company, (Acts of 
1911, ch. 57, see. 4, as amended by Acts of 1917, ch. 77.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Girls 16 to 21 (this provision applies also to all females) : Maximum 
hours of work in factories, workshops, and other specified establish- 
ments, 103 per day, 57 per week, with certain exemptions. (Acts of 
1913, first extra session, ch. 12, as amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 144.) 

PMPLOXMENT CERTIFICATES 

Persons 16 to 21 are required to obtain employment certificates, for 
which specified evidence of age must be presented, for employment in 
any occupation for which the minimum age fixed by law is 16, (Acts 
of 1921, ch, 43.) 


TEXAS 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children under 17 prohibited from employment in any mine, quarry, 
place where explosives are used, or in or about any distillery or brew- 
ery or other place where intoxicating liquors are kept or manufactured, 
(Acts of 1917, ch, 59, sec, 2.) 


UTAH 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIOXS 


Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 9 p. m. and 
5 a. m. as messenger for telegraph or messenger company in cities of 
first or second class, (Acts of 1911, ch. 144, see. 7.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment in, about, or in connec- 
tion with any restaurant, resort, or place of amusement where alco- 
holic liquors are manufactured or dispensed. (Acts of 1911, ch. 144, 
sec. 6.) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment in handling intoxicat- 
ing liquors or packages containing such liquors, in a brewery or bot- 
tling establishment, or in serving liquors to be drunk on the premises, 
(Acts of 1911, ch. 106, secs. 28, 24.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children 16 to 18 are required to obtain employment certificates 
for work in any occupation during school hours. To secure this cer- 
tificate certain requirements must be met. (Acts of 1919, ch. 92.) 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have left regular day school to go to work 
are required, under certain conditions, to attend continuation school 
144 hours per year. Time spent at school Is to be counted as part of 
the legal working hours. (Acts of 1919, ch. 92.) 


VERMONT 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in any capacity where 
such employment compels her to remain standing continuously. 
(Acts of 1910, No. 70, sec. 3.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK 
Children 16 to 18: Maximum hours for employment in manufactur- 
ing or mechanical establishments, mines, or quarries, with certain ex- 
emptions, 10) per day and 56 per week. (Compiled Laws 1917, ch, 242, 
sees. 5837, 5838.) 
VIRGINIA 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in any retail cigar ‘or 
tobacco store, theater, concert hall, pool hall, bowling alley, or place 
of amusement, hotel, restaurant, steam laundry, or in any passenger or 
freight elevator. (Acts of 1922, ch. 489, see. 13.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment as messengers for any 
telegraph or messenger company or service, (Acts of 1922, ch. 489, 
sec. 14.) 

Boys 16 to 18 and girls 18 to 21 prohibited from employment between 
10 p. m. and 5 a. m. as messengers for any telegraph or messenger com- 
pany or service. (Acts of 1922, ch, 489, sec. 14.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment lu street trades, including 
selling newspapers and other articles, bootblacking, ete, (Acts of 1922, 
ch. 489, sec. 15.) 

WASHINGTON 
DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Children under 18 prohibited from employment in any practice or 
exhibition dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals, in any 
mendicant occupation, in any indecent or immoral exhibition or prac- 
tice, ete. (Pierce’s Code, 1912, title 135, sec. 387.) 

Children under 18 prohibited from work upon or within dangerous 
proximity to any cable, rigging, or hazardous machinery. (Order of 
Industrial Welfare Committee, effective Oct. 27, 1922.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment as “shaker” in a laun- 
dry, as clerk in selling cigars and tobacco, as messenger or delivery 
girl in outdoor messenger or delivery service, as bootblack, or in any 
work in bowling alleys, shooting galleries, ete. (Order of Industrial 
Welfare Comnrittee, effective Oct. 27, 1922.) 

MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 

Children under 18: Maximum hours for employment in mercantile, 
manufacturing, printing, laundering, or dye works establishment, and 
in other specified employments, with certain exemptions, eight per 
day, six days per week; night work prohibited in the same occupa- 
tions between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

CONTINUATION-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children 16 to 18, who have left regular day school to go to work, 
are required to attend continuation school under specified conditions 
four hours per week. Time spent at school is to be counted as part 
ot the working day. (Acts of 1919, ch. 151.) 
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GEXERAL REGULATIONS 


Children 16 to 18: The Industrial Welfare Conrmittee of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries has power to fix minimum wages 
and standard conditions of labor and hours of employment for children 
under 18, as well as for women. (Acts of 1918, ch, 174; acts of 1921, 
ch. T.) 


> West VIRGINIA 
DANGEROUS OÈ INJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS -. 
All minors prohibited from employment to clean machinery (in nrau- 


ufacturing, mechanical, and other establishments) while in motion 
(Hogg's Code 1918, ch. 15 H, sec. 518.) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Persans 16 to 21: Provisien is made for the issuance of age certif- 
cates to minors between 16 and 21 years of age upen the request of 
any employer who wishes to employ any such minor. (Acts ef 1919, 
ch. 17, sec. 5.) 


Wisconsin 
DANGEROUS OR TNJURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Children onder 18 prohibited from employment in a long list of dan- 
gerous or injurious occupations, including work in or about mines, quar- 
ries, blast furnaces, docks, or wharyes, operating specified types of 
polishing or buffing wheels, outside erection and repair of electric 
wires, running elevators, work in establishments where dangerous ex- 
plosives are manufactured, compounded or stored, dipping, dyeing, or 
packing matches, etc. (Statutes, sec. 103.05-3,) 

Persons under 21 prohibited from employment between 8 p. m. and 
6 n. m. as messenger for telegraph or messenger company in cities of 
first, second, and third class. (Statutes, sec. 103.05-3.) 

Girls under 18 prohibited from employment in street trades, includ- 
ing sale or distribution of newspapers and other articles, bootblacking, 
ete. (Statutes, secs. 1728p to 1728ze.) 

Persons under 21: Industrial commission may determine what oc- 
cupations are dangerons or injurious to minors and prohibit their em- 
ployment therein. (Statutes, sec. 103.05.) 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOR AND PROHIBITIONS OF NIGHT WORK 


Children under 18: Maximum bours for employment at manufac- 
turing cigars in cigar shops or cigar factories, 8 per day, 48 per week. 
(Statutes, sec. 103.05-8(b).) 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Children under 17 are required to obtain certificates for employment 
in factories, stores, and many other enumerated employments. To ob- 
tain this employment certificate, certain requirements must be met— 
compliance with an educational standard, physical fitness, ete. (Stat- 
utes, sec. 103.05-4(a).) 

Boys under 17 are required to obtain permits for work in street 
trades, for which certain requirements must be met. (Statutes, secs. 
1728p to 1728ze.) 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Children 16 to 18 who have Jeft regular day school to enter employ- 
ment are required, under specified conditions, to attend continuatian 
school eight hours per week. Time spent at school is to be counted 
as part of the legal working day. (Statutes, sec. 103.14.) 

Girls under 21 prohibited from employment as bell hop in any hotel. 
(Acts of 1921, ch. 417.) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Minors (persons under 21) : The industrial commission has power to 
fix minimum wages and standard conditions of labor and hours of em- 
ployment for all minors as well as for women. (Statutes, secs, 103.05, 
1729s-1 to 17298-12.) 

Persons under 21: The workmen’s compensation law provides that 
in case the injured employee be a minor of permit age (14 to 17) em- 
ployed without a permit, or if he be of permit age or over and em- 
ployed at a prohibited employment, the amount of compensation or 
death benefit shall be treble the amount otherwise specified in the act; 
the employer, and not the insurance carrier, is liable for the addi- 
tional compensation. (Statutes, sec. 2394-9 (7).) 

Persons 16 to 21; The industrial commission is given the duty of 
organizing and supervising. an apprenticeship system for miners be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age, and is directed to make rules and regn- 
lations governing such apprenticeships. (Statutes, sec. 2377.) 

Persons 17 to 21: A method is provided whereby minors claiming to 
be over 17 years of age who are unable to furnish documentary evi- 
dence of age to their employers may establish their age through court 
proceedings, (Acts of 1921, ch. 185.) 

Persons 16 to 21: An indentured apprentice must attend school four 
hours per week during the first two years of his apprenticeship, and if 
the apprenticeship is for more than two ‘years, the total bours of 
instruetion must be at least 400. (Acts of 1923, eh. 814.) 


Wromine 
None found. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator frem Montana [Mr. 
WaALsH] has stated, I think, most succinctly and completely the 
argument from the standpoint of authority, backed by the va- 
rious political organizations as expressed in their platforms. 
He might have gone further and indicated that.in almost every 
State likewise the two political parties have taken the same posi- 
tion in their State platforms. He also might have gone further 
and quoted the authoritative utterances of the leaders of politi- 
cal parties, including ex-President Wilson, ex-President Harding, 
and also President Coolidge, all of whom were very outspoken, 
and in no ambiguous terms urged upon Congress this proposed 
legislation. Democratic spokesmen are claiming credit for 
child-labor legislation. 

President Coolidge strongly urged this resolution in his first 
message to Congress. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ghio 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
knows how the Harriman National Bank stands on this ques- 
tion? That institution, apparently, is authoritative to the extent 
of quite widespread and expensive propaganda, and I think we 
ought to know before the yote is taken just where it stands. 

Mr. FESS. I must say to my friend from Vermont that I 
have not taken time to consult the Harriman National Bank 
Probably if I should consult that bank I should find it to be 
against the proposed amendment, and from recent efforts of cer- 
tain elements that would be one of the reasons why I should 
have to be for the amendment. I do net think Senators on this 
floor are taking the dictation or giving much consideration to 
any particular sordid interest on any particular subject of leg- 
islation. 

The need of this joint resolution, as I see it, is that when 
the Federal law was in vogue for three years and n survey 
was made as to the number of children then employed, it was 
estimated that there were 1,060,000 employed in what are known 
as gainful occupations., That suryey was made in January 
of 1920, shortly after the law was passed, during a period of 
depression, industrially speaking, in the country. Therefore 
it would not show the trne situation, generally speaking, in 
regard to child employment, for employment was not then at 
the maximum; there were at least 5,000,000 people out of work 
due to the aftermath of the Great War, Consequently, those 
figures are misleading as to the general extent of child labor 
in industry. 

A later survey was made by the Children’s Bureau, based 
on conditions in various cities, and it showed that in 1921 
there were more children employed than in 1920, that in 1922 
more children were employed than in 1921, and that in 1923, 
the year of the survey, more children were employed than in 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senater yield 
at that point? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state that that sur- 
vey showed more children were employed in 1923 than in 1920, 
below the standards fixed by the Federal statute which had 
previously been declared unconstitutional? I want some real 
testimony on that question. 

Mr. FESS. I take it that that is trne, although I haye not 
yerified that aspect of the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should be glad to have the Senátor 
point out that survey and its result. 

Mr, FESS. According to the report of the census, the number 
of children from 10 to 15 years of age employed in 1920 was 
1,069,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Including those employed in agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. FESS. Including those employed in agriculture, in which 
pursuit about 600,000 were engaged. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And all gainful pursuits, even though 
they oecupied but one hour's time a day? 

Mr. FESS, Yes. However, no one—and the Senator from 
Montana expressed that thought succinctly—believes that Con- 
gress Is going to pass any law forbidding legitimate labor on the 
farm; but if we find children. working in onion. fields—and the 
Senator knows what type of work that is—if we find children 
working in the beet fields—and the Senator knows what type of 
work that is—and find that the employers want to work chil- 
dren rather than grown people and parcel them out and work 
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them in one field until it is done and pass them on to another 
field and send them from Ohio into Michigan, and thus exploit 
the children, I want that thing stopped 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So do I. 

Mr. FESS. And we have got to pass a law that will operate 
in all the States if the States themselves will not protect those 
children. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Yes; but what I ask the Senator is 
this: Upon what basis does he state to the Senate that that 
bas increased since 1921? 

Mr. FESS. I state it upon the basis of a survey that was 
made by the Children’s Bureau in specific cities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator a copy of the report 
of that survey? 

Mr. FESS. I can get it for the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It never has been presented to any 
committee of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I will present it. A 
Nr. WADSWORTH. I mean by that to ask this question: 

Are there more children employed to-day under the ages 
fixed by the last Federal statute than there were in 19217 

Mr, FESS. My opinion is that there are, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under that age, mind you. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to re- 
mind the Senator from Ohio that if he yields for more than 
a question he yields the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am only asking a question. I have 
done nothing else. 

Mr. FESS. I have not yielded for more than a question. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Ohio if those statistics presented by the Children’s Bu- 
reau were not based upon inquiry made in some 30 years? 

Mr. FESS, Thirty-nine, as I recall. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And more especially in relation to per- 
mits issued to children under age to work? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What has that to do with working in 
onion fields in the country? 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to haye the Senator make that no- 
tation, for the reason that the permits granted do not repre- 
sent all the children that are working. Any number of them 
are working without permits; so that that statement would 
not be accurate, as the statement of 1920 would not be. 

I am not fearful of what some of our Senators fear—inter- 
fering with State rights. It is true, as the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] stated the other day, that the trend 
is toward extending Federal functions over the States. That 
has been for years the current. I do not fear it as the Senator 
fears it. This trend to extend Federal functions over the 
States is not dangerous unless the State abdicates its own 
authority and nullifies a law in the States. Whenever a State 
refuses to enforce a law concurrently with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then the Federal Goyernment ought to step in and 
enforce it. If the State will pass laws protecting childhood 
from exploitation, there is no occasion for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in; and if the Federal Government does step in, 
it is because the State is not protecting the child. 

Many men say that the Federal Government has no function 
in this matter, that it is going beyond its rights. I do not agree 
to that. Childhood is the basis of the national wealth of a 
country. Childhood protection in health and in education is a 
matter of chiefest concern of the Nation, and we haye recog- 
nized it in all of our legislation, that wherever the Federal 
Government ean it will give concurrent aid to the State in the 
thing that ought to be done, where cooperation between State 
and Nation is conducive to public welfare. 

If the State fulfills its duty in this respect, then the Federal 
Government, of course, will have no occasion to step in. So I 
am not afraid of the extension of Federal authority over the 
State, as some of our friends are afraid. 


The truth about the matter is that we do not look at this 
problem and the problem of Federal relations all alike. There 
are two schools of thought in America. Those two schools are 
represented here. One school thinks that the State ought to 
be wholly free, not interfered with in the slightest degree, on 
matters that pertain to the interests of the people of the State; 
while another school claims that in matters where the Nation 
at large is interested the State and Nation ought to have con- 
current authority and power witlr reference to law enforcement. 
I believe that the latter school is the safer one, and it is the one 
that we hare been recognizing ever since the close of the Clvil 
War; and I do not know of a single instance where a State is 


suffering because the Federal Government is concurrently co- 
aoe 15 ting with the State in the performance of a concurrent 
uty. 

There are Members who are opposed to the eighteenth amend- 
ment upon that basis. The same ones are opposed to the nine- 
teenth amendment upon that basis. Indeed, I have heard it 
said that every amendment since the close of the Civil War is 
a mistake. I do not think so. I have my views about the 
efficacy of some of the amendments, but the truth about the 
matter is that I do not believe anyone here would be willing 
to vote against the extension of franchise to the womanhooé of 
the country. If that be true, I should be surprised. I do not 
believe, either, that those who are now assaulting the eighteenth 
amendment seriously think that the time ever will come when 
there will be any studied effort to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment. Of course, it never will be repealed; and no State 
is suffering because the Federal Government is given concur- 
rent authority with the State to enforce these amendments. 

The same thing is true with the child labor law. If it were 
not that the States are derelict in the performance of their 
duty in the matter, I would not favor the Federal function 
being extended on this matter; but this we know to be true, 
that if the Federal Government will pass a law establishing 
the age below which children must not be employed any- 
where in the United States there is not a State in the Union 
that will not come to that law by the passing of its own 
legislation, ‘That is the purpose so far as I am concerned 
in voting upon this joint resolution, Then the Federal Govern- 
ment need not act save and only when the State neglects the 
enforcement of the protective laws. 

Mr. President, so far as the opposition to this general trend 
is concerned on the ground that we made a mistake in the 
passage of the Federal reserve act, that we made a mistake, 
they say, in the Federal aid to education, that we made a 
mistake in Federal aid to road building, that we are making a 
mistake in Federal aid on maternity, that we are making a 
mistake for the last 20 years in this trend of the Federal 
Government toward assuming a part of its obligation with the 
State in respect to the people of the State, I do not fear that. 
All I am asking is that when the Federal Government under- 
takes the exercise of its authority and powers, if there is 
involyed an appropriation of money, then let the State match 
the money so that the State is put under an obligation con- 
current with that of the Federal Government. That much I 
am urging, but, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Ohio on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I will take a shert time upon the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator has spoken of States 
that have not passed proper child protection legislation. Will 
the Senator kindly name those States? 

Mr. FESS. I shall be very glad to put in the Recorp the 
report of the census of the States where child labor is now 
being employed. I will not take the time to read it. I have it 
in my hand now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
favor me with the document, so that I can learn what these 
States are? 

Mr. FESS. I will. I will see that the Senator gets it. 

Mr. President, I have looked into the question of who is 
supporting this proposal and who is opposing it. I find that 
the most of our people, generally speaking, through various 
organizations, numbering about 20 at least, are back of this 
proposal. I find the two great political parties back of it. 
I find the churches back of it. I find the altruistic organiza- 
tions for the betterment of our civilization back of it. I find 
the womanhood and especially the motherhood of the country 
back of it. 

Who is opposed to it? There are two classes who are fear- 
ful of it. The one class are those who are afraid that it is 
interfering with the rights of the State. I recognize the force 
of their contention, but it is not convincing, I have the same 
respect for that argument that I hope will be granted me for 
my own position. I do not fear what that group of men 
fear. 

Then, I find another group that are opposed to the amend- 
ment, and that is those who think it is going to interfere with 
the industry of the country; that it will interfere with employ- 
ing labor for gain. 
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Mr. President, that goes to the core of the matter. I think 
it is a crime to undertake to exploit childhood for the purpose 
of profit. I think it is a thing that America will not stand— 
that we will exploit childhood in order to get the product on 
the market on which we can make not only a livelihood but 
a profit and thus grind out childhood in that interest. That 
thing America indicts. The civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury indicts it. The one great concern of modern times is the 
welfare of children; the health of childhood, the education of the 
youth; and anything that interferes with the education of youth 
or the health of the child or the welfare of our civilization from 
the standpoint of its basis, which is childhood, can not perma- 
nently continue. Childhood is being exploited in the interest of 
industry, and for that reason we ought to pass this joint reso- 
lution. We must not permit any amendment, for the minute 
we permit an amendment to this joint resolution we make it 
impossible to pass it. Its chance will be gone. For that reason 
I will vote against any amendment. I am not afraid that a 
boy is not permitted to work on the farm. I recognize the 
value of work on the farm and the danger of idleness, as I rec- 
ognize the danger of idleness anywhere, but neither this Con- 
gress nor any other Congress is going to deny the right to 
work in healthy work on the farm, This is not a law; it is 
only a sanction to Congress to enact legislation if the necessity 
arises. 

Neither am I in favor of the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from New York. I voted for his amendment when it 
stood alone, and I will vote again for the amendment when it 
stands alone. I am for it; but I am not for that amendment 
to kill this child labor amendment, and anyone can see the 
result of the adoption of that proposal. For the same reason 
I am against the amendment on the limit of age. 

The friends of the proposed amendment, in the interest of 
the childhood of this land, must not be misled into voting 
for some amendment to this joint resolution, because the 
fatality of that would be that we would get nothing. The 
amendment passed in the House, 80 per cent of the member- 
ship voting in favor of it, including every Member of the 
House from the State of New York who voted, every Member 
from New Jersey who voted, every Member from Ohio but one 
who voted, every Member but one from Missouri—297 to but 
69, over 80 per cent—which expresses the public sentiment 
which has been expressed in years before. 

We should not trifle with this thing. The country is com- 
mitted to it, and I think there is only one course to pursue, 
and that is to vote for it. I hope it will pass by more than 
the two-thirds that is necessary. 

Mr. FESS subsequently said: While speaking a few mo- 
ments ago a question was asked about the number of children 
employed in contrast with the time prior to the Federal child 
labor law. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
tables from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Labor, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Government Printing Office, 
May, 1924, pp. 114 aud 115) 


WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR = 
TREND OF CHILD LABOR IN 34 CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1922-23 


(Prepared in the industrial division of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor) 


Of 34 cities furnishing the Children’s Bureau with statistics of em- 
ployment certificate issuance in 1923, 30 reported an increase in the 
number of children under 16 years of age entering regular employment 
for the first time during the calendar year 1923 as compared with 1022. 
In these 34 cities the number of 14 and 15 year old children receiving 
first regular employment. certificates was 75,752 in 1922 and 89,813 in 
1923. 

In 15 of the cities reporting there was an increase of at least 20 
per cent in 1923 as compared with 1922; in 7 (Birmingham, Louis- 
ville, Manchester, Mobile, Pittsburgh, Waterbury, and Yonkers) the 
increase was 50 per cent or more. 

The accompanying table gives the numbers of certificates issued and 
the per cent of increase or decrease in the individual cities, 

These figures supplement statistics previously published by the 
Children’s Bureau in “Trend of child labor in the United States, 
1913 to 1920" (Monthly Labor Review for April, 1921, pp. 1-14), 
and “ Trend of child labor in the United States, 1920 to 1923“ (Monthly 
Labor Review for September, 1923, pp, 101-105). The latter report 
gave statistics through June, 1023. 


Number of children between 14 and 16 years of age receiving regula 
employment certificates for the frst time, and 1923, cade: 2 cent 
4 5 e or decrease as compared with preceding year, by State 


State and city 


228 


28 888 8 8882 
4 
be ÈR 5 285 
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Bi 


1 Compiled, except where otherwise noted, from furnished by certifi 
aal rset in correspondence Pith tee U. 8. Children’s bers 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate but a 
few moments. It is my opinion that our ancestors had a great 
deal more wisdom and discretion when they framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States than we have. When we undertake 
to amend this grand old document every time some uplifter 
comes along, we are false to our duty to the people of the 
United States. This bill is just one of many instances in 
modern life of the tendency to take everything to extremes. 

I yield to no one in my love for and interest in children. 
Possibly there was a time when some such law as this was 
needed. Very probably it is true that there was such a time; 
but that time has passed in practically every State of the Union. 
The idea of coming here and allowing Congress to pass such 
a resolution as this is simply nonsense gone to seed. 

This is a proposal to limit, regulate, and prohibit the work 
of children under 18 years of age. No person with a heart in 
him wants to impose upon weak children, or little children, 
and make them do more than their physical strength will per- 
mit. No right-thinking person weuld want to deprive a child 
of education or keep it from being prepared to be a stronger 
and better citizen. No one desires to keep them from play and 
proper amusement. But there is no demand for this legisla- 
tion except from three kinds of our people. There is no use 
misrepresenting the facts or blinking at the truth. © 

One class of people who ask for this legislation—and there 
is not much agitation for it in the country—is a elass who allow 
sentimentality to run wild, who do not weigh the results to the 
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country from the adoption of such an amendment as is pro- is one of these uplift Government 


posed. Some good men and good-intentioned people, some 
women, who have listened to impractical and visionary ideas, 
ask for the passage of such legislation, but, be it said to the 
good common sense of women, when they look into the matter 
they see that it is impractical, and that it should not be 
adopted. 

Another class who are agitating this amendment is composed 
of the mill people of New England, who are jealous of the 
prosperity and the progress the South has made, people who 
live off the toil of women and children in the South in pro- 
ducing cotton. These people are jealous of our success, and 
they want to have this amendment ratified for the purpose of 
crippling our industries. 

I am proud of the laws the Southern States have passed 
looking toward keeping children of tender years from working 
in mills and exposing themselves to danger; but the right to 
legislate along these lines should be left to the States and the 
care of the children should be left to the parents. 

The third class of people who are howling for this—and they 
are pretty numerous—are people who have made a failure in 
life, who can not make an honest living by honest toil, and who 
come and ask Congress to create positions so that they can go 
around and dictate to the parents of this country. 

I am sorry to believe that this Capitol is rapidly filling up 
with such people, who have distorted ideas of the rights of the 
people. If they were to go home and labor, as they should, 
trying to make an honest living, there would be less of this 
kind of propaganda going around the city of Washington. 

Mr. President, if the parent of a child does not care for it, 
if the parent does not know the best interests of that little 
fellow, who in the world is going to render the child any 
greater assistance or take better care of it? But the parent 
who sacrifices everything to the child wakes to find his progeny 
worthless and selfish, with false ideas. If parents can not 
make a support for themseives and their children, where will 
it come from? As a rule negro children leave their parents 
by the time they are 18. If children under that age are not 
allowed to work, how can the father and mother support the 
family? They must have more pay or live off the public. This 
monstrosity here is not intended to take care of children of 
tender years, but reaches up to children of 18 years of age, 
girls of marriageable age, all over the United States. I do not 
see where we are going to stop. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find that the State of South 
Carolina prohibits the employment of women up to the age 
of 18 years in certain employments. 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad of it. Leave it to each individual 
State to say what the exceptions shall be—where it ought to be. 
We can take care of this problem without coming to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not speaking about that, 
that is all right; but the Senator is now objecting to legisla- 
tion which prohibits the employment of children as old as 18 
years, and his own State has that legislation. 

Mr. DIAL. We do not need any law from Washington to 
tell South Carolina legislators what to do. We can take care 
of our own children and will protect our girls from labor that 
is really injurious. I do not see where this great body of men, 
representing the people of the United States, the United States 
Senate, get such impractical ideas as often come to a vote here. 
It seems to me that we have about converted Congress into a 
charity society. We are here speaking about education, stop- 
ping work, uplift, big pay, short hours, no work, or but little 
work, not wanting anybody to go to work until they are grown. 
Then people are constantly coming and knocking at the door 
of Congress with some retirement proposition, not wanting 
people to work after they get to be 50 years old. 

Where are you going to stop? Who is going to pay the 
taxes? Are you going to create positions under the Govern- 
ment for everybody who wants to put his hand into the 
Treasury? Have we ever stopped to remeniber that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has not a dollar except what it 
takes from the taxpayers, or what it realizes from selling our 
joint notes, our bonds? We are piling up taxation all the 
time. Yet they come right along and increase expenses, pro- 
vide more offices, and one of the main objects of this resolution 
is to create positions for people to run all over this country to 
interfere in the homes, to dictate to the parents, to send 
parents to the chain gang for working their own children. 

Some time ago I was in an office here and a gentleman 
asked me if I knew the lady who had just gone out. I said, 
“No, I never saw her before. Who is she?” He said, “She 
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employees, and she is going 
to take a little jaunt. Where do you suppose she is going to get 
off the train?” I said, “I know; just as far as she can go.” 
He said, Her first stop is at Seattle, Wash.”—a journey clear 
across this continent, going out to Washington, right on the 
Pacific Ocean, to tell some people out there what they ought to 
do, under some regulations from Washington. 

I believe some one said to-day that the incident which occurred 
in Chicago the other day has been referred to. I have been 
engaged with delegations from my State, and I have not spent 
much time in the Senate to-day; but that is the sample of what 
would result from this kind of a resolution being adopted and 
such an amendment being put into the Constitution. We would 
have distorted brains all over this country, idle youths not 
stopping short of murder. 

I know something about children. No one wants them to 
work unceasingly or long enough to dwarf little growing bodies, 
but if a child is not taught to work before it is 18 years of 
age, if it is not taught punctuality, if it is not taught the right 
principles of life before it reaches that age, it would be almost 
a wonder and the exception if that child would be worth any- 
thing at all in life. Such legislation as this will cause idie 
brains to study up all kinds of mischief, and the very existence 
of the Government would be at stake in a very short time if the 
youths had nothing to do but go around and concoct schemes 
like those two trifling chaps did in Chicago the other day. 

I fear that our good friends from the South particularly do 
hot realize the far-reaching effect of the joint resolution. I do 
not like to expose our misfortunes to the public; I do not believe 
in harping upon hard times; but it is known all over the world 
that our production of cotton has been cut down greatly in the 
last few years and possibly will be reduced more in the next 
few years. If this kind of a proposition were to become a law, 
it certainly would reduce it at least a full half. Already there 
is a scarcity, and there will be a further scarcity in a short time, 
of cotton to properly clothe the world; but if this proposition 
becomes a law, It will bankrupt a great part of the country. 
Furthermore, this joint resolution goes a long way toward 
destroying the value of land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DIAL. Haye I any time on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator has 15 minutes on 
the amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. I shall use only a part of that time. 

When I was a boy it was unheard of to find a mortgage on 
real estate in the country. I do not know that I ever heard 
of a mortgage on a farm until I was nearly grown. The 
records of the United States show to-day that 82 per cent of 
the farms of the country are mortgaged. If this amendment 
should be ratified, the South could not house, nor could the 
West house, all the labor that would be n to perform 
what the present quota of labor does. No doubt one-half of 
our cotton is gathered by children under 18 years of age. It 
is not laborious work. It is clean, light, healthy work, yet 
if children under 18 years of age could not be employed in 
that occupation, in the first place, we could not get enough 
other labor to do it, and in the next place if we were able to 
procure other labor we have not the houses in which to place 
them. A great deal of the timber has been sawed up and 
sold. In addition to that, labor with which to build is very 
costly, and all kinds of building materials are high in price, 
almost to unreasonable figures. Therefore, even if we could 
employ on the farm more labor, we would have to build double 
the number of houses in order to carry on the activities of the 
farm. The people in the West and in the South are in no con- 
dition to have that extra burden placed upon them at this 
time. 

Just the other day we performed if an unconstitutional act 
a paternal one in the lending of money direct to farmers of the 
West. Now it is proposed to take away from them the right of 
their children to work, and we will have to advance some more 
money to them soon, I have no doubt. Not only that, but the 
proposition is driving at shorter hours, because if 
has the right to say who shall work, it would no doubt be 
urged that it has the right to say how long they shall wark; 
and we know that that would be impractical on the farm. 
This leads to permitting Congress to say what education a child 
should have to be permitted to work. Perhaps the work is not 
of such character that it could be put off a single day and they 
might have to work a little overtime. On the farm when they 
are not working for wages they are working for themselves, 
and all they make is that much more profit and benefit to the 
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There Is no general demand for this kind of proposition, 
There is no necessity for it. It is the most radical piece of 
legislation that lias been proposed in the United States since 
the adoption of the Constitution. It takes away from the States 
practically all the rights left. I hope the Senate in its wisdom 
will kill the proposition. I am sure if they do not kill it many 
Senators will be left at home and somebody else sent here who 
will take better care of the privileges of the people. Let the 
people rule. 

This is the first step to unemployment compensation. Where 
is the end? Stop before it is too late. Socialism is rapidly 
overtaking us. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, this morning one of the 
Washington papers carried an editorial on the child labor 
amendment. An appeal was made to Senators to vote for the 
measure, It referred to the “inhuman influences” that are 
being exerted against it. It stated that no man who loved his 
child would oppose the amendment, and that no one who 
claimed to be a Christian would vote against it. 

This editorial and many others like it, as well as many 
speeches that have been made, indicate that at least some of 
those who favor this amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States believe that they possess finer feelings, deeper 
sensibilities, and greater interest in children than those who 
oppose it. I deny that. 


ALL EQUALLY DESIROUS OF PROTECTING CHILDREN 


Every normal person, every good man or good woman, is 
willing to do everything that can be done to protect them and 
give them every opportunity to develop their mental and physical 
powers, So I deny that those who favor the amendment have 
any monopoly of sympathy or love for the children of the 
Nation. But that question is not a legitimate issue in this 
discussion. 

We all agree that anyone who would be guilty of an act or 
defend a system that would result in dwarfing the body or mind 
of a child is lost to all sense of right and decency and is worthy 
of the greatest contempt. To rob a boy or girl of the oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop, expand, and attain in the race of 
life is unpardonable. Such a thing should meet with the strong- 
est condemnation and the public conscience should be aroused 
against it to the end that proper legislation on the subject may 
be enacted. 

Of course, it is a fact that our future as a Republic depends 
upon the future of our children. They are potential citizens. 
We owe a duty not only to them but also to ourselves, and to 
the Nation as well, to see that they have the largest opportunity 
to grow into strong and healthy men and women, to develop 
their faculties, and to widen and enlarge their possibilities. 
Their happiness will add to ours, Their strength will increase 
ours. Their growth in intellect will enlarge ours. 

So, Mr. President, every right-thinking person feels a great 
interest in the welfare of children. This interest is inspired 
not only by a love for humanity, but also by patriotic impulses, 

Having as strong a desire to protect children against injus- 
tice, oppression, and hardship as anyone, I have given this 
question as careful and thoughtful attention as it is possible 
for me to give it. My deliberate Judgment is that the welfare 
of the children demands that I oppose this amendment. 


ONLY DIFFERENCE THAT OF THE METHOD 


While I applaud the sentiment that inspires many of the ad- 
vocutes of this measure, I do not approve of the methods which 
they suggest. The difference of opinion does not relate to the 
propriety of giving proper protection to children, but only to 
the method of giving this protection. 

Our Nation is the freest, the happiest, the richest in the 
world. This condition has been reached under a Constitution 
which was written 135 years ago and in which there was no 
provision made for child labor laws. Its prosperity and prog- 
ress have excited the wonder and envy of the world. The pro- 
tection given the citizen and the opportunities for developing 
the financial, physical, social, and religious life have caused the 
eyes of so many millions of citizens of other nations to turn 
toward America and make them desire to live among us that we 
have been forced to close the doors partially against them. 

It is a glorious history that the Republic has had. It is a 
magnificent record that it has written. What greater blessing 
can we bestow upon future generations, what more splendid 
heritage can we leave them than a Nation builded upon the 
foundations the fathers laid? What more inspiring hope than 
to be assured that the Republic has not departed from the 
theory of government under which we have developed so 
splendidly? 

In spite of the great principles of the Constitution and the 
growth, prosperity, and glory of the Nation under that in- 


strument, there have been constant suggestions to change it.“ 
Many of these proposed changes haye been yery radical. Some 
of them would destroy entirely the theory upon which it was 
founded—striking at the very fundamentals. 

It may be of interest to recall that during the 185 years 
of its life there have been about 3,200 resolutions offered in 
Congress proposing to amend the Constitution. There are 
now pending in this Congress nearly 100 proposed amendments, 
There is one amendment now pending under which it is pro- 
posed that a national convention be held and a new constitution 
be written. 

Think of it! A national legislator seriously suggesting that 
that great instrument has outlived its usefulness; that it has 
not served the purpose of its authors; that our Government has 
been a failure because of the terms of the e of the 
United States. 


A SLANDER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


25 author of the resolution proposing a new constitution, 
said: 

“Under the present Constitution our Congress can not legis- 
late beneficially. All good laws, such as are made to fit changed 
conditions, are necessarily unconstitutional.” 

Mr. President, that statement is absolutely false. To say 
that good laws—laws that will protect and advance the in- 
terests of the people—can not be enacted under the Constitution 
of the United States, shows a total lack of knowledge of that 
instrument, an inability to grasp its meaning and interpret 
its provisions, In my judgment, there are contained in the 
Constitution and the amendments which, of course, are a part 
of it, the germs of all legislation that is needed to give to the 
people all the blessings that can come under a government of, 
by, and for the people. 

Of course, many do not agree with me in this thought. It is 
no unusual thing to have the Constitution sneered at and de- 
nounced. I have seen lips curl with scorn and have heard 
ironical laughter when its provisions were invoked against 
some pet scheme that was being advocated. 

It seems to me that one of the great dengers to the Republic 
lies in the growing contempt for the Constitution. Another is 
the indifference that is often displayed with reference to it, 
Open antagonism and indifference to it—both lead to the same 
end—will bring a departure from its principles and from the 
theories of government which were its foundation stones. 


THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


We have a dual form of government. The Federal Goyern- 
ment is one of enumerated powers. Certain powers were re- 
served by the States, or by the people. As the Supreme Court 
has announced: 


The power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs by 
such laws as seem wise to local authority is inherent and has never 
been surrendered to the General Government. 


These “inherent” powers constitute what is commonly 
known as State rights. These rights were jealously guarded 
at the time the Constitution was being drafted and when its 
ratification was being considered. It was the question most 
discussed. It was the one uppermost in the minds of the 
people. It was the “paramount issue” of the day. 

Elliott's Debates, other books and documents, and correspond- 
ence had during the period indicate that this is true, and, too, 
that the most serious objection urged against the formation of 
the Federal Government and the adoption of the Constitution 
was that the rights of the States might not be sufficiently safe- 
guarded, 

How different the situation to-day! The mention of the doc- 
trine of State rights in this body and elsewhere frequently 
brings forth scathing, contemptuous language in denunciation 
of it. To many it means one thing only—slavery—and they 
want to fight the battles of the sixties over again. 


JEFFERSON'S PRINCIPLES 


I believe in the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 
He had as strong grasp of political principles as any man who 
has ever lived. His familiarity with the science of government 
and his interest in the welfare, progress, and prosperity of the 
people cause his views with reference to the necessity of re- 
taining in the States the right to regulate their internal affairs 
to be of peculiar interest. 

As one of the greatest exponents of human liberty and of 
the rights of the people, he wrote: 


A single consolidated government would become the most corrupt 
government on earth. 
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In the Kentucky Resolutions, written by him, we find these 
words: 


To take from the States all the powers of self-government and trans- 
fer them to a genera] consolidated government, without regard to the 
special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed to in the Federal 
compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or prosperity of these 
States. 


Looking back over the history of nations, he sounds a warn- 
ing against centralization of power. He says: 


What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every 
government which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristocrats of 
a Venetian Senate. 


Even in his day there was what he regarded as usurpation 
of power by the Federal Government and infringement on the 
rights of the States. We find him saying: 


Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by 
what road it will pass on to destruction, to wit: By a consolidation 
first and then corruption, its necessary consequence. 


Again he wrote: 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. . 


Consider well the wisdom of this: 


It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. Were not this 
country already divided into States, that division must be made that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what it can 
so much better do than a distinct authority. Every State is again 
divided into counties, each to take care of what Hes within its local 
bounds; each county into districts, to manage minuter details; and 
every district into farms to be governed, each by its individual pro- 
prietor. Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when 
to reap, we should soon want bread. It is by this partition of cares, 
descending in graduation from general to particular, that the mass of 
human affairs may be best managed for the good and prosperity of all. 


I have quoted from the great father of Democracy for the 
purpose of showing how strongly he favored the doctrine of 
State rights and how strongly he opposed the centralization 
of power in the Federal Government. At a time when those of 
us who oppose this amendment are being assailed and de- 
nounced as being little, and narrow, and inhuman, and un- 
Christian, it is a great comfort and consolation to know that 
this great apostle of human liberty and freedom, this lover 
of humanity, believed in the doctrine of home rule and local 
self-government. and that he left on record his strong opposition 
to any infringement of the rights of the States. 

His words are out of a knowledge of the history of govern- 
ments and the causes of the oppression of peoples and the 
downfall of nations. Not only do they spring from this 
knowledge but they are inspired by a desire to have the rights 
of mankind protected in the: highest and best and only way 
that can give them the prosperity and happiness to which they 
are entitled and which can give promise as a continuance of 
our national life. For, as he said, consolidation will have as its 
necessary consequence corruption. Corruption will be followed 
by revolution, and revolution will be the end. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STATES 


Alexander Hamilton took great part in the work of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and was one of the leaders of the fight 
to have the Constitution ratified. He expressed himself very 
strongly on this subject. 


The States must, by every rational man, be considered as essential, 
component parts of the Union; and therefore the idea of sacrificing the 
former to the latter is wholly inadmissible. * © * Will the people 
suffer themselyes to be stripped of their principles? Will they suffer 
their legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and a name? ‘The idea 
fs shocking to common sense. * * This balance ought to be dwelt 
on with particular attention, as It fs of the utmost importance. & * * 
The object of the State governments is to provide for their internal 
interests, as unconnected with the United States.. * I insist 
that it can never be the interest or desire of the National Legislature 
te destroy the State governments. It can derive no advantage from 
such an event. The blow aimed at the members must give a fatal 


wound to the head, and the destruction of the States must be at once 
& political suicide. Can the National Government be guilty of this 
madness? 


In forming the Federal Government the States surrendered 
of their sovereignty only what was necessary for the purposes 
for which the Government was formed. 

Hamilton stated those purposes in the Federalist: 


The common defense of the members; the preservation of the 
publie peace, as well against internal convulsions as external attacks; 
the regulation of commerce with other nations and between the States; 
the superintendence of our intercourse, political and commercial, with 
foreign countries, 


James Madison in the Federalist stated the powers reserved 
to the States: 


The powers reserved to the several States will extend to all the 
objects which in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people and the internal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the State. 

By the superintending care of these (the States) all the more 
domestic and personal interests of the people will be regulated and 
provided for. With the affairs of these the people will be more 
familiar and minutely conversant, 


Quotations from the utterances of the founders of the Repub- 
lic and other statesmen of that time might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. Every precaution was taken to preserve 
the rights of the States. Everything said and done indicates 
that the whole purpose and intent was to form a general goy- 
ernment for general affairs and to leave local affairs to the 
local governments. This was the underlying fundamental and 
indispensable principle. 

They believed with Mr. Jefferson that “the true barriers of 
our liberties in this country are our State governments.” I 
believe that his statement is just as true to-day as it was 
when he uttered it. They intended “to perpetuate the States 
in their integrity.” Desiring to perpetuate their integrity, I 
am opposed to this amendment. 

State rights is not simply a political theory. It is a sacred 
political principle that was written into the basic law of the 
Republic. It is the sole defense of the States and the liberties 
of the people. It is a protection against despotism and a surety 
against revolution. It has been in the past the strength of 
both the State and Nation and its fruits are found in the 
glorious history of the Republic. And I believe that it, and 
it alone, gives sure promise of a happy and illustrious future. 

I wish that everyone might hear the language of Senator 
Benjamin Hill, of Georgia. His words were spoken in 1876, 
long after the Civil War had ended, and had no reference to 
any question involved in that war. 


Who, then, is a disunionist? The man who strikes at the Federal 
Government is a disunionist, because he strikes at an equally essential 
feature of the same system. He alone is a perfect Union man who 18 
faithful to the whole system—to both the General Government and the 
State government, each in its sphere. Blot out the stars from the flag 
and you have no American flag; blot out the State from this Union 
and you have no American Union. Cripple the State and you cripple 
the Union. Make war on the States and you are a traitor making war 
on the Union. 


He loved his country and he revered the Constitution of his 
country. His language was so forceful and so eloquent that I 
desire to give another extract from his speech. 


My countrymen, have you studied this wonderful American system of 
free government? Have you compared it with foreign systems and 
noted how our forefathers sought to avoid their defects? Let me com- 
mend this study to every American citizen to-day. To him who loves 
Hberty it is more enchanting than romance, more bewitching than love, 
and more elevating than any other sclence. Our fathers adopted this 
plan, with improvements in the details, which can not be found in any 
other system. With what a noble impulse of patriotism they came to- 
gether from the different States and joined their counsels to perfect this 
system, thenceforward to be known as the “American system of free 
constitutional government.” The snows that fall on Mount Washing- 
ton are not purer than the motives which begot it. The fresh dew- 
laden zephyrs from the orange groves of the South are not sweeter 
than the hopes its advent inspired. The flight of our own symbolic 
eagle, though he blow his breath on the sun, can not be higher than 
its expected destiny. Have the motives which so inspired our fathers 
become all corrupt in their children? Are the hopes that sustained 
them all poisoned to us? Is that high expected destiny all eclipsed 
and before the noon? : 
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God forbid that those questions may ever be answered in 
the affirmative! 

Let me call attention to the language of a great philosopher 
and an eminent historian, John ‘Fiske: 


If the day should eyer arrive when the people of the different parts 
of our country should allow their local affairs to be administered by 
prefects sent from Washington, and when the self-government of the 
States shall have been lost. „ on that day the progressive 
political career of the American people will have come to an end, and 
the hopes that have been built upon it for the future happiness and 
prosperity of mankind will be wrecked forever. 


Speaking of the centralization of power in the Federal Goy- 
ernment, Justice David J. Brewer said: 

Is there not danger in this tendency,.and may we not wisely consider 
whether it ought not to be stayed? I know it is said that the National 
Government is more efficient than the States; can reach supposed ills 
in their entirety when the States can only reach them partially. But 
is efficiency the only test? If it is, then a centralized government 
with a dictator is the ideal government, for none has such efficiency 
and thoroughness as a government under the absolute control of a single 
individual, 


‘These references to the language of these distinguished eitl- 
zens and statesmen have been made for a ‘twofold purpose to 
recall the warnings they sounded and to show that:those of us 
who are opposed to the amendment are not mere vagarists and 
fanaties, but that our position is supported by the views of 
some of the greatest and wisest men the Nation has produced. 

SOME OF THD FEARS OF THD FATHERS ‘COMING TRUE 

There ‘was strong opposition to the Constitution because it 
was feared that the rights of the ‘States were not ‘sufficiently 
safeguarded. It was agreed that there would be a gradual ab- 
sorption of powers by the Federal Government. As I have 
said, every effort was made to prevent this; and the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution was only procured by the positive assur- 
ance ‘that ample provision against this happening had been 
made. 

‘Yet there has been from the very beginning a school of 
thought that ‘taught that there should be a strong centralized 
government, with all power vested in the Government at 
Washington. As we have seen, Jefferson was strongly opposed 
to this and pointed out the dangers of it. He believed that the 
result would be the final downfall of the Republic. But the 
Iden of centralization has been slowly and surely gaining 
ground. Reverence for the Constitution and belief in home rule 
have been weakening. 

Senator L. Q. C. Lamar, of my own State, said: 

This sentiment of reverence for the Constitution is not, I fear, as 
deep and abiding in this country as it once was. The thought to which 
late events in our history have given most frequent expression is that 
“the will of the Nation, as one people, is supreme,” and that this 
will must not be subordinated to a political form or a political dogma. 
This is the yiew which is now put forth with greatest acceptance by 
the political philosophers in this country of the present day. I do 
not concur ‘in it. 


One ‘by one the fundamental principles of our social union 
is being assailed, invaded, threatened with destruction. Our 
ancient rights and liberties are being taken away. There is a 
sapping and mining process going on that is threatening and 
alarming. It must be halted or the fate of our Nation will 
be that of many others which have become only a matter of 
history, “a tale that is told.“ 

DANGER ‘FROM GOOD MEN RATHER THAN BAD 

Mr. President, the danger to ‘the Republic, the threats to 
our institutions, come not so much from bad men as from good 
men who think wrong. Good motives often prompt action that 
proves hurtful. 

In this case the motive—tove of children—does credit to the 
hearts of those who are inspired by it to favor this amend- 
ment. But the method proposed constitutes the most compre- 
hensive and destructive invasion ‘of the rights of the States 
that has ever ‘been attempted. 

When I see the utter disregard for fundamental principles, 
the contempt in which they are held, sometimes, in the words of 
Senator Lamar, “my heart is almost:mated with despair.” 

Words, like coins, often depreciate in value. Whenever a 
coin loses in value it is the result of an unheaithful and dis- 
torted economic condition. Whenever u great political principle, 

Which “has proven its greatness by its history and its sound 
ness by the results of its operation, loses its value to a people it 
shows that an unhealthful state of mind exists and that there 
is the same restlessness and uncertainty that caused the people 
of Israel to despise the ordinances of God and to clamor for a 
king. For the surrender of these rights can result only in the 


surrender of liberty itself to a government that will be in the 
nature of a limited monarchy and may become an absolute 
despotism. Remember Jefferson’s words on this subject. 

It is my sineere: conviction that those who oppose this amend- 
ment are not only evidencing a higher and more genuine pa- 
triotism than those who favor it, but at the same time are 
displaying at least as great interest in the welfare of children 
and a far more sensible method of protecting them in all their 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

What greater heritage can we leave the coming generations 
than the opportunity to live in free America, grown great and 
glorious under the Constitution and the theory of ah in 
given us by the fathers of the Republic? 

NO NECESSITY FOR THIS AMENDMENT 


The Constitution provides in Article V that “the Congress, 
whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments.” ‘There is no necessity for thig 
amendment. The fact that a State has not enacted laws on a 
subject that accord with the ideas of some people in that 
State or in another State does not warrant the amendment of 
the Constitution so as to make it a Federal matter subject to 
Federal laws, and thus deprive the State of its local jurisdic- 
tion and control. ‘Yet in this matter the argument ‘for the 
amendment is based solely on the fact that certain States have 
not enacted as drastie child labor laws as they should have. 
If that argument is sound and logical, where is the end? The 
same argument will apply to every conceivable subject of legis- 
lation. The only legitimate conclusion is that there is nothing 
that should be left to the control of Mississippi unless the laws 
on the subject meet the approval of the people of ‘Maine or 
some other ‘section of the country. This is an unsound and 
pernicious doctrine and one to which ‘I can not assent. 

SENTIMENT FOSTERED BY FALSE PROPAGANDA 


Horrible pictures have been drawn of the premature anl 
excessive working.of children. Conditions were overdrawn and 
appeals based upon ‘falsehood have been made. ‘Statistics that 
were misleading have been cited. 

As an instance, I call attention to an editorial in one of the 
most widely read weekly publications in the country. Under 
date of May 24, 1924, it says: 

Remember more ‘than 1,000,000 American children who.ought to be 
free—free to play, free to go to school, to prepare for civilized eitizen- 
ship—are at this moment condemned to hard labor because somebody 
makes money out ot It. 


This is but one of many examples of exaggerated statements 
of conditions. The million children referred to include all 
those who are employed in “ gainful occupations.” The census 
of 1920 shows that 1,060,858 children between the ages of 10 
and 15 years were so employed. Of this number 647,309, or 61 
per cent, were engaged in agricultural pursuits. Of the others, 
many of them were employed as messengers, newsboys, office 
help, clerks, and so forth. ‘The number actually employed where 
the work was excessively hard was quite small. Some were 
employed in factories, but much of the work there was such 
that it had no ‘hurtful effect. 

The statistics are a refutation of the quotation just referred 
to, and a statement of the facts convicts the author of being 
guilty of gross misstatements of the true conditions, 

Condemned ‘to hard labor,” they say because a child works 
on the farm, because he sells newspapers on the street, because 
he delivers messages and bundles, because he clerks in a store. 
That is ridiculous; it is untrue. 

It is an old and true saying that “an idle brain is the devil's 
workshop.” It will be a sad day for the Nation, and an unfor- 
tunate one for the parent as well as the child, when the time 
comes that ‘the law forbids children to work. 

Children should be taught the importance, the necessity, the 
dignity of labor. Habits of industry, the value of time, the 
worth of money, the importance of promptness, as well as many 
other splendid lessons, can be learned only from ‘actual labor. 
Besides, it gives exercise of body and mind, physical strength 
and mental training. 

In nearly every State there is a compulsory school law. 
Many of these 1,000,000 children attend school during the school 
period and are employed outside of scheol hours or during the 
vacation period. It is better for them to be employed than to 
be loafing. Character is the aggregate of ‘habits. -Habits are 
the issues of experience. The best soll for the germination of 
habits that result in bad character is on the street corner or in 
other places where idlers assemble. 

Visit the courts, and what do we find? The juvenile offenders 
are, in the main, children Who are not employed. They are the 
ones who have become loafers on the streets, habitués of the 
pool room or of places more vicious, the associates of men and 
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women of low morals. Where one boy has been injured by 
excessive work, there have been thousands who have become 
worthless, if not profligate, because of lack of employment. The 
boy who is not taught to work has my sympathy. He is not 
being given a square deal or a fair chance. 

SCOPE OF THE AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment reads as follows: 


Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress, 


The power granted is absolutely without any limitation. It 
is “to limit, regulate, and prohibit.” Not only this, it is the 
power “to limit, regulate, and prohibit labor,” not employment. 
Sparta took charge of the child when he arrived at 7 years of 
age as the property of the State. It is proposed in the United 
States of America to take charge on the day of birth and retain 
absolute control until the eighteenth birthday. The child be- 
comes the absolute property of the Federal Government, and 
the right is given not only to prohibit employment but even 
labor. This, too, without regard to education, physical condi- 
tion, or the necessities of the case. 

Of course, I know that it is argued here that there is no 
intention to enact any legislation that will prevent any labor 
except that which is excessive and hurtful; that there will be 
no interference with labor on the farm and light work in other 
occupations. 

Then, I ask, why such eagerness for such broad powers? 
There are amendments pending to exempt from the provisions 
of this resolution “labor on the farm,” “ outside employment,” 
and so forth. It is apparent that they will be defeated. 

If this amendment shall be made to the Constitution, there 
is no doubt that in a few years there will be attempts made 
to prohibit not only work on the farm but also work of every 
character by children of under 18 years of age. This crops 
out strongly in the hearings before the committee. The strong- 
est statement that could be drawn from the most earnest advo- 
cates of the measure was that “at the present time” there is 
no intention to interfere with farm labor. It was admitted 
that “there might come a time” when conditions would de- 
mand it. 

Every citation of statistics to show the number of children 
engaged in child labor included those who worked on the farm. 
In a booklet published by the National Child Labor Committee 
it says: “Agriculture is the only important field of work en- 
tirely uncontrolled by legislation”; “the South, because of its 
agricultural character, still leads in child labor”; “Agriculture 
employs three-fifths of the million child laborers”; and “ in- 
vestigation shows that there are many of those who work in 
cotton plantations and other agricultural pursuits.” 

These statements make apparent what is lurking in the 
minds of these reformers who expect to get positions in the 
bureaus that will be established or who have a deadlier 
motive. There will be constant demand for increase of power 
and extension of authority, Macauley in one of his essays, 
referring to the constant growth of the desire for power, com- 
pares it to the tides. A wave will advance a little distance 
beyond the one preceding it, the next reaches beyond its prede- 
cessor, and on until the flood tide is reached. The “ flood 
tide” in this subject will be prohibition of any labor by a 
child under 18 years of age and the absolute denial of the 
right of the parent to control the child. 

IMPROVEMENT IN CHILD-LABOR CONDITIONS 

I have said that there is no necessity for this amendment. 
It is admitted that the conditions of child labor are improv- 
ing. State after State has enacted legislation on the subject. 
Practically every one of the 48 States has laws regulating 
such labor. This legislation has come as a result of the public 
conscience being aroused against conditions that are hurtful 
to children. 

The laws of the States vary, of course, but conditions in the 
different States vary, too. The fact that conditions are not 
the same in every State is a strong argument that it is a 
local and not a national problem. 

Miss Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, said that “most 
of the regulation and control has come in the last 20 years.” 
She said also that “there is a definite tendency to advance in 
the States.” 

So it is admftted that progress is being made—that there is 
still “a definite tendency to advance.” If this is true—and it 


is, because it is a statement of one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of this resolution—there is no reason for amending the 
Constitution. 

Raymond G. Fuller is one of the advocates of this proposi- 
tion; yet he was fair enough to say: 


Nine out of ten people still think of child labor in terms of bygone 
conditions or of conditions that represent only a fraction of its total 
amount to-day. They think of it in terms of the spectacular, horrible 
conditions calling for drastic methods of reform. Such thought does 
not fit the present situation. The worst evils of 40, 20, even 10 years 
ago have been removed or vastly abated. 


There came to my office this morning a publication entitled 
“The American Child.” It is one of the child-welfare organs. 
Under the heading “ Twentieth anniversary” I find this lan- 
guage: 


The National Child Labor Committee is gratified by the progress of 
child-labor reform during the 20 years of work. The contrast in con- 
ditions is striking, 


In view of this “tendency to advance” I have no doubt that 
much greater advancement would have been made if the time, 
energy, and money spent in the effort to pass this resolution 
had been expended in an effort to promote action by the legis- 
latures of the States. That was the proper place for such 
efforts, and the same great end would have been served. 
Laws to meet local conditions would have been passed and 
the problem of child labor would have been solved. 

If progress is being made in the States, with the little effort 
that has been made, why make it a national question? Why 
take the risk of further undermining the foundations of the 
Republic? 

WHENCE THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THIS AMENDMENT 

Many organizations of the country have indorsed this resolu- 
tion. Good men and women urge its adoption. They are im- 
pelled to this action by sentiment that, considered alone, is 
entirely commendable. No word of criticism of these people 
shall be uttered by me, though I am firmly convinced that 
the promptings of their hearts-are causing them to make a 
great mistake; that they are following phantoms that smile but 
to betray; that they are yielding to Circean influences. 

Error never walks naked and unclothed. It hides its hide- 
ousness in raiment that is pleasing and attractive and then goes 
forth among the people, drawing them to its side and making 
them enthusiasts in its favor. In this case, dreadful conditions 
of children are described; their pale and sunken faces are 
pictured; their pitiful pleas for relief are made to resound in 
language that would touch even the stoniest heart. It is not 
perange that a mighty sentiment against child labor has been 

uilt up. 

But let us go further back and see what is the genesis of this 
movement to take away from the States the right to regulate 
and control the employment and labor of children and to place 
all power in the Federal Government. When we get to the root 
of the matter we will find that it had its origin in the minds of 
the enemies of the Republic. 

This may be bitterly denied, but they can be convicted by 
their own words. I shall not go into details, for the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] has put into the Record a splendid 
statement prepared by the Woman Patriot Publishing Co. 

It demonstrates clearly that this is a socialistic movement 
and that it has for its end purposes far deeper and more 
radical than appear on the surface. It is part of a hellish 
scheme laid in foreign countries to destroy our Government. 
Many of the proponents of the measure are communists and 
socialists. They are teaching the doctrines of Marx and Engels. 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, formerly Miss Florence Kelly Wisch- 
newetzky, so the statement discloses, received written instruc- 
tion from Engels how socialism could be worked “into the 
flesh and blood” of Americans. 

She was for a time editor of the Orchiv fur Sozialegesetzge- 
bung, at Berlin. She translated some of the books of Marx 
and Engels. It is said that she was largely instrumental in 
drafting the resolution, and she appeared before the Senate 
committee and urged its passage. She is connected with many 
radical organizations, and she testified that “we are now 
organized with a thousand ramifications. We have more in- 
terlocking directorates than business has.” 

The Young Workers’ League of America discloses that its 
aim is the same as that of the Young Communist International, 
the attainment of the communist society. The president of the 
Communist International has issued instructions to his fol- 
lowers in this country. His wife is commissioner of social 
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welfare of the Northern Commune of Soviet Russia. She Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays on 


writes: 

We must nationalize the children. We must move the children from 
the pernicious influence of the family. Thus they will from the very 
start remain under the beneficial influence of communist schools, To 
compel the mother to surrender her child to us, to the Soviet State, 
that is the practical task before us. 


These doctrines are believed in and taught by many of those 
who have been most active in their advocacy of this resolution. 
I wish that I might give their names and quote from their ut- 
terances, but it would require too much time and space. A full 
understanding of the motives of these people and of their oppo- 
sition to the spirit of democracy would be a shock to many 
good people, and would cause them to vigorously oppose the 
amendment and to cry out against those who are thus seeking 
to destroy the temple of liberty, the foundation of which was 
laid by the fathers of the Constitution. 

GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUS 

We are fast becoming a bureaucracy. We have too many 
bureaus now and there is constant demand for their increase 
and for the enlargement of powers and increase in appropria- 
tions. I recall that when the Children’s Bureau was created 
in. 1912 there was a staff of six persons and the money appro- 
priated was $25,640. At the end of two years it employed 76 
persons and cost $164,000. Last year the number employed 
had greatly increased and it cost $1,240,000. This is the his- 
tory of every bureau. It expands its activities, its employees 
increase in number, and its cost multiplies. A bureau wants 
to be made a department and a department wants a place in 
the Cabinet. There is no énd to its demand for recognition 
and power and money. 

When will it stop? Never, if we yield to the propagandists, 
until we become entirely paternalistic, socialistic, and bol- 
sheyistic; never, if we do not recover our common sense and 
return to the faith of the fathers, until we lose our liberties 
and enter upon conditions like those that prevail in Russia 
and other European nations. 

‘There is a demand for Federal laws for the protection of 
children, for their nationalization, for the restriction of hours 
of labor, for fixing wages, for control of education, for maternity 
laws, for regulation of marriage and divorce, for antilynching 
laws, for censorship of the press and motion pictures, for regu- 
lation of hunting, fishing, and other sports, for physical train- 
ing, and for the regulation of and interference with every 
activity of life from the time the child’s first ery is heard until 
he goes to his last long sleep. 

Mr. President, I am unable to assent to this interference of 
the rights of the States, to agree for the hand of the Federal 
Government to reach out and touch the people in all their 
relations of life. Only some of the arguments against such a 
course have been presented. Many other strong arguments 
against it might be made. Those made might be enlarged upon 
and reinforced; but I shall not attempt to do this. 

I am entirely willing to risk the matter on the propositions 
that this amendment is unnecessary; that its adoption will 
destroy the theory of government as announced by its founders; 
that it will constitute such an invasion of the rights of the 
States that should not be agreed to; that it threatens our 
noblest institutions; that it denies to the parent God-given 
rights; and that instead of protecting the welfare of the chil- 
dren it will tend to deprive them of wholesome influences and 
te rob them of the greatest political heritage that a government 
has ever had opportunity to bestow upon the children of men. 

Let us study the history of our country and exult over the 
progress that has been made in the fight for human liberty. 
Let us glory in the fact that in America opportunities for 
securing all the blessings that men most desire have been 
abundant. Let us rejoice that under our Constitution and our 
political ideals we have been a beacon light, beckoning other 
peoples to a higher height. 

If we will only study the Constitution, we will find that 
there is still in it much unreleased power. Let us then dedi- 
cate ourselyes to the task of mobilizing all our forces and 
energies to the end that this power may be used in the vast 
fields of constructive effort that will solve all our political 
problems. 

Pride in our history, confidence in the wisdom and strength 
of our institutions, the conviction that our theory of govern- 
ment is eternally right and that a change in the theory of 
government could enly prove destructive, interest in the wel- 
fare of children and love for humanity, all prompt me to op- 
pose this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 


the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

orum. 

55 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 
Ashurst Fess 2 Shields 
Bayard Fletcher McCormick Shipstead 
Brandegee er McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart George McKinley Simmons 
Broussard Gerry M Smith 

ce Glass MeN Smoot 
Bursum Mayfield Spencer i 
Cameron Hale Neely Stanfield 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Stanley 

away n Norris Stephens 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Overman Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Keyes Reed, Mo Walsh, Mont. 
Edge King Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edwards Ladd bi iis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment proposes to exclude from the constitutional amendment 
those who are engaged in agriculture or horticulture; and we 
shall have an opportunity now to ascertain whether it is the 
purpose of those who advance this amendment to include chil- 
dren or boys under 18 years of age who work on farms. 

It has been said that this question has passed debate, and 
that Congress has already voted upon it. The fact is that both 
of the bills passed by Congress excluded agricultural labor, and 
both of the bills that passed Congress were limited to persons 
16 years of age and under, and were limited to work in factories 
or in mills or in mines. This proposition never was voted on 
By Congress. 

It has been said that this proposition has been voted upon 
by both of the political parties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inguire of the Senator, if there 
was any power in Congress at that time, as we supposed there 
was, whether that power did not extend, as this will, to agricul- 
tural labor? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If there was power vested in Con- 
gress at that time, it was a general police power. Some people 
believed it to exist; but a general police power is a power that 
is, nevertheless, limited. The courts have repeatedly held that 
it can not be arbitrarily exercised, and the trend of their opin- 
ion would clearly demonstrate that you could not prohibit labor 
except where it is shown to be detrimental to the health or to 
the morals of the person employed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, he 
has not answered my question, namely, if the power did exist, 
as we believed it did, whether it did not extend to agricultural 
labor? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Montana why that could be true? You tried first under the 
interstate-commerce clause, and second under the taxing 
clause. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but I say that we were 
mistaken. We believed that in 1789 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can yield only a moment in my 
time; but I will yield the floor in a few minutes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We believed that in 1789 the 
wise framers of the Constitution had extended the power so as 
to include agricultural labor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We believed that under the Con- 
stitution there was vested in Congress a police power; but that 
power, if it had existed, was a limited power, limited in the 
States and limited in the Federal Government, and neither 
the States nor the Federal Government could pass under the 
police power a law which was an unreasonable regulation. 
This proposition proposes a grant of absolute and unlimited 
power over the labor of every person under 18 years of age. 

It has been said, and said with great vehemence, that both 
of the political parties have indorsed this proposition. The 
political parties indorsed child-labor legislation. They have 
never indorsed legislation covering the period between child- 
hood and manhood. This proposition never was debated, never 
has been submitted to the country, never has been generally 
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discussed, and has not been discussed upon this floor until 
within the last four or five days. 

So much for that. 

The statement is made that because the Federal Government 
has broad powers in certain instances, and, it is said, has not 
abused them, that is evidence that it will not abuse this power. 

Mr. President, the fact that the Federal Government has not 
grossly abused the taxing power is one open to very serious 
debate. I think the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH] himself has criticized the exercise of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government for the purpose of taking 
money out of one person's pocket and putting it into the pocket 
of another in the shape of a tariff. That we went to the ex- 
treme limit and beyond what anybody would have conceived 
possible when we passed the Volstead Act seems to me to be 
true, although others may be of a different opinion; but cer- 
tain it is that the fact that the Federal Government has pos- 
sessed powers and not abused them is no adequate reason for 
granting an entirely new power that the Federal Government 
never possessed and that no State ever possessed; for no State 
ever did possess the power absolutely to prohibit the labor of 
human beings, and it is now proposed to grant it. 

Then the Senator grows eloquent over the confidence that 
can be reposed in legislatures, and opposes the proposition, 
which will come here in a few minutes, to submit this question 
to the decision of constitutional conventions. Yet the Senator 
is not so certain of the wisdom of legislatures, for he is known 
to be the author of a proposition to take the power away from 
the legislatures altogether and to vest it in the people by a 
direct vote, 

It seems to me, under those circumstances, that eloquence is 
somewhat wasted when it proposes to demonstrate to us the 
infallibility of the Judgment of legislative bodies. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that the 
Senator from Montana voted to take away from the legislatures 
the power to elect Senators. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am glad to note that the Senatom 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has revised his opinion. A few days ago, 
in speaking—and I read part of his speech into the Recorp—he 
declared, in substance, that this was about the worst legislative 
body on earth. That, I think, would be a fair inference from 
his remarks. I have not time to repeat them at large. Now he 
is certain that there never will be any more mistakes made by 
the Congress of the United States; that it will be gifted with 
infallibility of judgment, with temperance of action, and with 
an absolute, fixed determination to do nothing except that 
which is in accordance with equity and justice. 

I wonder when the Senator became converted to that doc- 
trine—a doctrine which has no foundation as a matter of fact. 
We never have been quite as bad as the Senator pointed out, 
and we certainly are not as good as he now imagines us. 

Mr. President, talk has been had here of the exploitation of 
children. There is no exploitation of children to any consid- 
erable extent in the United States. The admission is made 
here that wise and prudent laws on this subject have been 
passed by every State of this Union, and that statement was 
challenged only by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Fess]. When 
I asked him to name the States he furnished me with a table 
containing a list of States, and to my astonishment I found Ala- 
bama, and California, and Massachusetts, and my own State of 
Missouri, and New Jersey, and New York—States that have the 
best character of child labor legislation we can find anywhere. 

When I look at the head of this column of States which he 
furnished me I find that it is a list merely giving the number 
of children employed, and, singularly enough, the great State 
of Massachusetts stands very near the head of that list, I think 
third. Yet Massachusetts does have good laws for the protec- 
tion of children, and all this table, to which the Senator re- 
ferred, indicates is that there are a few children employed in 
these States, and in every one of the States some public board 
passes upon the employment of those children, and permits a 
child to labor only because it is found to be necessary in a par- 
ticular case. That is the kind of tommyrot we hear on the floor 
of this body. 

Everyone here is in favor of the protection of children by the 
proper action of the States. The States have been taking that 
action, and at the same time they are taking that action we are 
told that is an argument why we should take that action. 

Moreover, the Senator from Ohio indulged himself to the ex- 
tent of saying that the Federal Government would never inter- 
fere with a State, or with its laws, as long as it was enacting 
proper legislation. He followed that with the confession that 
all of the States had such laws, and thus pleaded himself out 
of court most completely. 


But, sirs, we know this to be the fact, that whenever the 
Congress of the United States undertook to legislate under this 
amendment, and to speak with reference to a particular subject 
matter, the laws of the Congress would become the paramount 
law, and in case of any kind of conflict the laws of Congress 
would become supreme. 

It is now proposed, and it will be proposed, to fasten this 
legislation upon the farmers of the land. That is clearly shown 
in the limitation that has been put forth by the protagonists of 
this amendment, easily capable of demonstration, but already 
sufficiently demonstrated. 

Their literature teems with it. They propose to pass laws, 
and will pass laws, and demand laws, that will regulate the 
labor upon farms, to say the least. Then we will have a Gov- 
ernment inspector going to every farm in this country to deter- 
mine whether or not the boy or the girl is working a little too 
hard. He will be introduced, with his espionage and his au- 
thority granted by the Federal Constitution, as an interfering 
element between the parent and the child. That is absolutely 
certain to follow. A swarm of these people will go over this 
land to devour our substance, as the locusts devoured Egypt. 
There will be constant Federal supervision and there will be 
constant demands for more legislation and for more money. 

We will now have a chance to test this. If the amendment 
is voted down which excepts farm labor and agricultural labor, 
then we will know that it is the fixed purpose of those who pro- 
pose this constitutional amendment to exclude that labor in 
ces legislation. There will be no escape from that proposi- 

on. 

Let us test it out now and have the vote. You probably have 
a majority here for this measure. I hope you have not two- 
thirds. But let us see whether there is in this Chamber among 
the advocates of this measure any good faith, or whether they 
do intend to take over the power and do intend to exercise the 
power to reguate labor upon the farms and in the orchards of 
this country, and are concealing their purpose by soft phrases 
and by gentle speech. 

Let us find out about it. 'This is the time to find out, and the 
joint resolution with the amendment I propose will still be a 
more drastic measure than the measures we have heretofore 
passed in Congress and would be absolutely consistent with an 
amendment that was offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who proposed to exclude farm labor in an 
amendment he once proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not at all in favor of 
the practice we have fallen into of constantly amending the 
Constitution, and amending it in regard to matters which may 
be called of a police character. 

I have been interested in this question of child labor for 
many years, I had something to do with the legislation for 
the regulation of child labor in the District of Columbia 
which passed three years ago, and I favored both the general 
child labor acts that were subsequently held to be unconstitu- 
tional. I think there is a very great evil existing in the mat- 
ter of child labor. 

I am well aware that there are laws covering the subject in 
almost all the States, if not all, but the evil continues. There 
is a very great difference in the laws in the different States. 
There is also a great difference, I suppose, in the methods of 
enforcement. 

The Senator spoke of my State being one of the first in the 
number of children employed. That is perfectly true. That 
is what has interested me in this subject so much. We are 
a manufacturing State, and a great many children have been 
employed and are still employed in the factories in the State. 

I think it is a very bad thing for young children, or com- 
paratively young children, to be employed in factories, can- 
neries, quarries, mines, and places of that sort without some 
proper Government regulation. They are the future popula- 
tion of the country, and they ought to have the physical pro- 
tection which comes from good legislation. 

I shall vote for this proposed amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. I am strongly in favor of it. I introduced one myself, 
among the many that were submitted to the committee, and I 
took great pains to leave out of it agricultural labor, which 
may be considered to include horticulture. From the begin- 
ning of my acquaintance with and interest in this subject I 
have been satisfied that instead of advancing the protection of 
labor by attempting to do too much, and take in children who 
worked on the farms or in the gardens, we would be tending 
to defeat the very purpose we are after, because it seems to 
me to be unreasonable. I do not believe that any healthy 
child was ever injured by working out of doors. In fact, most 
of them would be made a great deal more healthy and more 
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efficient if they did work out of doors much more than they 
actually do. 

So far as the question of schooling is concerned, the school 
laws in every State of which I have any knowledge protect 
children who work on farms or elsewhere out of doors from 
being deprived of schooling. The school Jaws will do that; 
but I think it is injurious to the cause which I have at heart, 
and which I think we all have at heart, the protection of chil- 
dren, to unwisely extend the amendment. Children are not 
injured by working out of doors, and I do not believe we ought 
to include agriculture and horticulture in this amendment. 
1 did not put it in my own, and I shall vote against its remain- 
ing in this one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] in closing his remarks asserted that if the Senate 
should defeat his amendment it would thereby serve notice that 
it did intend to either regulate or prohibit labor of children 
upon the farms. As pointed out by the Senator from Montana, 
Chief Justice Marshall said that the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, and it could be said with equal force that the framers 
of the Constitution, when they gave to the Congress the power 
to tax, thereby asserted their intention that the Congress should 
destroy this people, which is, of course, absolutely absurd. 

As the Senator from Montana pointed out, when we passed 
the first child labor law, supposing we had the power under 
thé interstate commerce clause, we all believed we had like 
power over children upon the farms, but did not see fit to 
exercise it. When we passed the second child labor law, based 
upon the taxing power, we supposed that we had the same 
power regarding children upon the farms exerted as to other 
children, but we did not see fit to exercise it. There is a vast 
difference between delegating a power to do certain things and 
exercising that power after it is delegated. 

The Senator from Missouri, in a very elaborate argument, 
has undertaken to show that a person of 18 years of age is no 
longer a child, and that when we talk about child-labor legisla- 
tion we could not have intended to include persons up to the 
age of 18 years. 

What is the fact with reference to State legislation upon 
that subject? There is hardly a State in the Union which has 
legislated upon the subject which does not in express terms 
refer to children under 18 years of age. In the Senator’s own 
State of Missouri I find they have a statute in which is used 
the term “children 16 to 18.“ I could cite State after State, 
in the table put in by the Senator from Montana, which have 
legislated with reference to the labor of children under 18 
years of age. 

Of course, there is only one purpose in extending the law to 
cover children as old as 18, not that anybody supposes that 
there will be any prohibition of the labor of children under 
18 on farms, but as 40 States out of the 48 have legislated with 
reference to children up to 18 years with reference to certain 
occupations, dangerous occupations, in the case of girls with 
reference to night work, in the case of girls with reference to 
acting as messengers of telegraph companies and the like, there 
is the same reason for giving to Congress the power to legis- 
late with reference to those particular occupations that there 
is for the States to exercise the power they haye with refer- 
ence to them. 

Just one word more to the friends of this measure. In all 
probability we will to-morrow or the next day pass a resolu- 
tion for adjournment of this session sine die on next Saturday. 
If any amendments to this measure are adopted, and the House 
disagrees to those amendments, the measure must go to con- 
ference, and if a conference report comes back to the Senate 
between now and next Saturday, every Senator upon this 
floor knows that there will be no child-labor legislation at 
this session, because the opponents of this measure will exercise 
their right, a right which they have, to talk this measure to 
death, until the gavel shall fall for final adjournment on next 
Saturday. 

I hope that all the friends of this proposed amendment will 
consider that proposition in connection with the votes they 
may cast upon the various amendments, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I endeavored a short time ago 
to question the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] upon one 
or two points that I had in mind, and he very courteously called 
my attention to the limited measure of time at his disposal. I 
thereupon abstained from putting the questions to him which I 
intended to put, but I should like to put them now. Of course 
in his argument he laid great stress on certain planks in national 
party platforms as binding on us in the present case. 

I would like to ask the Senator whether it is not a fact that 
the platform of the Democratic National Convention which 
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nominated Woodrow Wilson the first time contained a plank 
pronouncing against the eligibility of Presidents to a second 
term? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, it did. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now I will ask the Senator whether I did not 
share with him the honor of being a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis, that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson as a candidate for President of the United States for 
the second time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say. I was there. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator still another question, 
and that is whether the last Democratic national platform did 
not contain a declaration against the soldiers’ bonus? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not remember that it de- 
clared against the soldiers’ bonus. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, there was such a declaration in it. If 
the Senator from Montana does not remember it, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] will. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not remember that there was 
a declaration on the subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will further ask the Senator whether he did 
not vote a few days ago for the soldiers’ bonus? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes, I did; with a great deal of 
satisfaction. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now, I will ask the Senator, in view of all 
these circumstances, whether he still thinks that this body 
should be bound as hard and fast as he seemed to think a mo- 
ment ago that it should be by a plank in a National Democratic 
platform? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Entirely so, in view of the history 
that I reviewed. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has a very subtle legal mind, and 
some attenuated refinements that it can grasp are beyond my 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad to say to the Sen- 
ator that I have never changed my view about the advisability 
of constitutional amendments limiting the presidential tenure 
of office to one term, and I would be glad to support an amend- 
ment of that kind now. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator may never have changed his 
mind, but he certainly did change his whole course of conduct 
in relation to it when he voted for the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson the second time. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Frequently in life a man’s mind does not 
determine his course of conduct, 

Mr. BRUCE. That is undoubtedly so, even in the case of a 
United States Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRUCE, I have seen some very striking illustrations 
of that fact since I have been here, but it is still a pretty sound 
truism that consistency is something of a jewel. 

Mr. ASHURST. But a great deal of jewelry is vulgar. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and a good deal of political jewelry is 
decidedly of the pinchbeck quality. That has been my obser- 
vation. I do not find any fault with the Senator from Arizona. 
Even his speech naturally takes the direction of fine rhetorical 
ornaments, : 

Mr. President, I have no idea of making any speech to-day 
upon the pending joint resolution. Physically I am utterly 
unfit for the task, as I have just left a sick bed. However, 
there is one remark that fell from the lips of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] to which I wish to refer before I take my 
seat. He asked in accents of triumph, when was it ever 
known that the Federal Government intruded into any province 
that had been committed to the States without benefit to the 
people? I wish to say, as far as possible without treading on 
any sensitive corns or barking any tender shins in this body, 
that in my opinion and in that of the people of Maryland— 
one case was when the eighteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was adopted and the Volstead Act enacted. I 
had occasion, when I was a candidate for the United States 
Senate, to depict the conditions which those striking violations 
of the principle of local self-government had produced in the 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BRUCE, I yield, though I am in the same position that 
the Senator was. My time, too, is limited. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hand the Senator a copy of the 
Democratic platform of 1920, and ask if he will point to the 
declaration therein with reference to the soldiers’ bonus to 
which he referred a moment ago. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is in guarded language, but it is all the 
Same a declaration against the bonus. I will not stop to look 
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for it. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] will point it 
out. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Montana will recall that 
legislative agencies of the Legion appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the platform committee and asked them to declare 
for n bonus, and we refused to do it. They appealed to the 
general committee, and we declined to do it. They then ap- 
pealed to the convention itself. 

Mr, BRUCE. That is history. 

Mr. GLASS. I wrote that part of the platform, and it was 
a clear declaration against the bonus. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is neither bere nor there. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry I can not yield further. That is 
History, and it speaks for itself. The iron pen of the historian 
has recorded it forever. } 

At the beginning of my active candidacy for a seat in this 
body I said, speaking of the results of national prohibition in 
| Maryland: 

It has created a new underworld and extended the limits of the old 
with the boeflegger and the gunman as their ruling spirits. It has 
| injected a fresh stream of venality and corruption into public office, 
It has organized a vast apparatus of production and importation with 
which even the repressive powers of the General Government find it 
Gifficult to cope. : 

Like the illicit gains of privateering, blockade running, and war 
profiteering, the tremendous profits which it enables lawless men to 
make have drawn thousands of individuals away from legitimate busi- 
ness pursuits. Without arresting the sale of ardent spirits, it has 
divested it of all the police and sanitary safeguards that once sur- 
rounded it. It has filled the bowels of the people with poison. It 
has set up stills even in peaceful rural communities where the triumph 
of temperance under restrictions seemed to be completely achieved. 
It has introduced the processes of malting and distilling under the 
very eyes of young children into the very heart of the home, It has 
filled the breasts of youthful people of both sexes with the feverish 
spirit of morbid excitement. It has largely destroyed the old respect 
for sobriety and tbe old disgust for drunkenness which, without set- 
ting up any false philosophy of life or impossible system of conduct, 
were slowly but surely, as the memory of every well-balanced indi- 
vidual will bear witness, making of the American people a highly self- 
restrained and temperate people. In other words, it has to no little 
extent deprived the drunkard of his disrepute and substituted a tone 
of cynical and sneering levity for the grave eensure with which ex- 
cess in drink was formerly stigmatized. And in the enrichment of the 
hootlegger and underground purveyors to vice of every sort, it bas 
despoiled the Federal and State Governments, without any compensat- 
ing advantages, of an enormous revenue for the alleviation of taxation 
and the promotion im other respects of the general welfare, 


I might have added that for the first time in the history of 
Maryland it had brought the most respectable and the most 
disreputable elements of society into close working relations. 
Those words were used by me in 1922. Has there been a 
change in the State of Maryland since that time under the 
operation of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution and the Volstead Act? Yes; but a change fer the worse. 
A few months ago the Baltimore Sun tabulated statistics show- 
ing the steady inerease of drunkenness from year to year in 
the city of Baltimore, I propose to turn to those statistics 
for just a moment. 

In 1919 the number of arrests for drunkenness in Baltimore 
'city were 5,006. In 1920 there was a falling off. Senators 
will recall the fact that immediately after the enactment of 
the Volstead Act there was a decline in drunkenness in 
many communities in the United States. In 1920 the number 
of arrests for drunkenness in Baltimore city was 1,785. In 
1921 that figure increased to 3,258, and in 1922 to 4,955; and 
in 11 months of 1923—not 12 months—the figure rose to 5,631, 
or a total in excess of the whole number of arrests for 
drunkenness in the city of Baltimore prior to the enactment 
of the Volstead law. 

Recently the chief judge of Baltimore city, Judge James P. 
Gorter, after sitting in the trial of criminal case after case 
attended by drunkenness, was reported in the Baltimore Sun 
as follows: 


Reviewing the cases before him the judge called conditions deplor- 
able. “Who would think,” he commented, “that prohibition has been 
in effect since 1919? Never in the old days did we have such a docket 
of cases In which liquor figured as we have had to-day. I think it 
must be the kind of stuff they drink nowadays that causes them 
to commit crimes.” 


Mind you, it was only a few days ago that these observa- 
tions were made by that able and upright judge. 
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Now, having had that particular experience with the results 
that may flow from unwarrantable interference by the Federal 
Government with the local sentiments and usages of a State, 
are we to be asked to enter upon what may almost be termed an 
even more extreme invasion of the just authority of the States? 
What Senators should recoliect is that this is a vast country, 
that it is marked by the utmost variety of social and economic 
conditions, and that what may be the meat of one State may be 
the poison of another. Are we to repeat the folly, so far as a 
community like Maryland is concerned, of the prohibitory legis- 
lation of which I have just spoken? I am willing to admit that 
there are communities in the United States to which national 
prohibition has proved a blessing, though I do not know just 
exactly where they are. But I know that in Maryland and in 
other States of the Union it has proven an unmitigated and, I 
may say, in my opinion, an immitigable curse, and all because 
of the disregard of that principle of local autonomy which ig 
the very corner stone of American liberty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Maryland upon the amendment has expired. Does the 
Senator desire to take his time upon the joint resolution? 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe that I have said all that I care to Say. 
I yield the floor. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: Mr. President, if there is no 
objection, I should like to have inserted in the Recor as a part 
of my remarks an address which I delivered in this city a few 
months ago on the subject of national prohibition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The address is as follows: 


Conventions, of course, are things of frequent recurrence in the social 
and political life of the United States; but rarely, I venture to say, 
has any convention in the recent history of the United States been 
marked by such an uncommon degree of significance as this, Such 
gatherings are usually held for the purpose of promoting some ordinary 
social or political object; but the object of this assemblage is nothing 
less than the recovery, in a vital particular, of the right to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, which, along with the right to life itself, is 
insisted upon in such noble and impressive language in our American 
Declaration of Independence. 

It is true that the servitude to the false and impracticable system of 
morals from which we are suffering is a self-imposed one; that is to 
say, it was not imposed upon us by a foreign enemy, though such an 
enemy could hardly bave placed a more galling and degrading yoke 
upon our necks; nor, indeed, by any kind of extraneous agency, but 
only by the action of our own Federal and State legislative organs, 
influenced, first, by the grave abuses that attended the licensed Tquor 
traific even under ordinary conditions, and, secondly, by the special 
economic necessities and overstrained feelings bred by the World War, 

However, the fact that our present plight is self-created does little 
to mitigate its bardships. History is full of instances in which the 
commonwealth has been induced by extravagant forms of moral en- 
thusiasm to pursue a public policy which proved entirely too austere for 
the normal workings of human nature, Indeed, some of the worst 
blunders in the progress of human civilization are attributable to the 
perversion from one cause or another of the finest motives and im- 
pulses by which human beings can be actuated. For an illustration of 
this fact we need go no further than the Puritan Commonwealth of 
England in the seventeenth century. 

In many respects there never was better stuff than that of which 
the character of the genuine English Puritan was constituted. No 
man eyer cherished profounder convictions: no man ever presented 
a sterner face to his foe; no man ever ordered his life more faith- 
fully in accordance with some of the very best principles that govern 
human conduct. But, on the whole, the Puritan Commonwealth ex- 
erted a most disastrous influence upon English morals, It set up 
extreme, fanatical standards of human decorum and ethics which 
were more than the healthy human spirit could bear; it fostered 
morbid habits of self-examination and self-reproach; it beset human 
freedom with all kinds of irritating, sumptuary, and other restric- 
tions; it kept up a sour and hateful supervision over the whole field 
of human pleasure and enjoyment, however innocent. Finally, it 
lost all moral perspective and all sense of moral proportion. A 
Christmas plum pudding became a popish superstition; it was as dis- 
graceful for a husband to kiss his wife in public as to beat her; 
bear baiting, as Macaulay wittily said, was condemned not because 
it gaye pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 
In other words, the Puritans established for a time just the kind of 
morose and tyrannical state that the Anti-Saloon League, with its 
prohibition raiders and spies, would make of the United States, 

Of course, human nature rebelled, and successfully rebelled, as it 
always does under such circumstances, At first the rebellion as- 
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sumed the form of secret indulgence concealed behind the mask of 
whining and canting hypocrisy; but, with the fall of the Puritan 
Commonwealth and the restoration of King Charles, the entire struc- 
ture of artificial morality, built up by the Puritans, crumbled to 
pieces. Then followed a period of scandalous and widespread reac- 
tion ‘which for disgraceful profligacy and shameless vice has searcely 
ever had its equal in the annals of the human race. 

The reaction against prohibition in the United States is already 
demoralizing enough, but it is our duty to see that it shall never 
become sufficiently pronounced to produce the fearful moral ruin for 
which Puritanism In England was responsible. If this is to be done, 
it will not be by appropriating $28,000,000 or more, as Congress at 
the present time is asked to do, for the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. That, as Shakespeare says, would be to kill the physician and 
bestow the fee upon the foul disease; or, if I may use another, though 
homelier, image, drawn from the same field of illustration, that 
would be to go back for a cure to a hair of the dog that bit us. 
The true remedy for the appalling spirit of lawlessness that has 
been aroused by national prohibition is not to make another extraor- 
dinary effort to enforce it, but frankly to face the facts and admit 
that absolute national prohibition is not enforceable at all. 

The eighteenth amendment became a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion on January 16, 1919; and the Volstead Act was enacted on 
October 28, 1919. It is safe to say that no period in American his- 
tory has ever been distinguished by such general demoralization and 
lawlessness as the period of four years which has followed the 
passage of that act. To thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens it has become an object simply of hatred and de- 
rision. The flow of drink underground at the present time is al- 
most as steady and copious as it ever was above ground. I can 
truthfully say that I, personally, do not know a human being who 
had wine on his table before the passage of the Volstead Act who 
does not have it on his table to-day, or who, prior to the passage 
of that act, was in the habit of offering a julep or a cocktail to his 
guests before dinner, who is not offering it to them to-day. This 
wet dinner is the only dry dinner that I have attended in the last 
five years. Intoxicating beverages in vast quantities have been made 
at illicit plants within our own limits, or have been landed upon our 
shores from abroad by whole fleets of skillfully directed rum runners, 
To no small extent such ‘beverages have been made in the homes 
of the people, under the very eyes of young children. Large supplies 
of liquor, in the aggregate, besides, have trickled into the United 
States in hand bags and other portable containers from Canada, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 

All of this stuff, of course—some of it of such a poisonous nature 
that it would have been labeled with a skull and crossbones if it had 
been put up by a druggist—has been pouring down the throats of 
our population as freely as if the Volstead Act had no moral sanction 
back of it whatever. With not a little truth a recent speaker in the 
House of Commons declared that all Americans at the present time 
are divided into two classes, those who still have a little and those 
who have a little still, 

The injury which has been done by this state of things to the 
morals and manners of the American people defies exaggeration. For 
the first time in our history the most reputable and the most dis- 
reputable members of American society have been brought into the 
closest working relations. The bootlegger has acquired almost the 
legitimate standing of the butcher and the green grocer. Formerly 
there was always some one in every family circle to admonish, to 
warn, or even to rebuke its poor drunkard, if it had one; but now 
in our great cities, at least, there is no such monitor, for the monitor 
if not a lawbreaker himself is the patron of lawbreakers. The con- 
sequence is that the drunkard has been largely rehabilitated and so 
far from hanging his head in shame during his sober intervals as in 
the past, holds it higher than he ever did before. Especially preju- 
dicial have the unnatural restraints of prohibition proved to young 
people of both sexes, for youth is the season when the human craving 
for excitement and adventure can most readily be quickened into 
morbid activity, and there is more license in a glass of unlawful than 
in a barrel of lawful liquor. Worst of all, disrespect for one law 
has begotten disrespect for all law and its ministers, and this fact, 
in my judgment, is partly chargeable with the train and bank rob- 
beries and the bloody feuds between gunmen, which have never been 
so frequent or so heinous as they have been since prohibition peopled 
the underworld with hootleggers and their accomplices. In fine, the 
prediction so often made before the adoption of national prohibition, 
that prohibition would produce more abuses than it would destroy, has 
been fulfilled to the letter. 

And this situation is not more notorious than the utter lack of 
power of the Government to control it. I can recall the time, before 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, when it was a common 
saying that, even if the States and cities of the United States could 
not enforce their laws, the Federal Government was always equal to 
the task of enforcing its laws; and, for ali practical purposes, the 


statement was true; but it is true no longer. Of course, the Federal 
Government, in its effort to suppress bootlegging, has made its hand 
heavily felt in a vast number of individual cases. It has set loose a 
great host of prohibition agents upon the American people and de- 
stroyed millions of dollars of contraband property; and has also kept 
an incessant stream of sentenced bootleggers moving from the courts 
to the prisons. Last year no less than 34,000 persons in the United 
States were convicted of one violation or another of the Volstead Act. 
But what does it all amount to? In most cases, the convietion left 
no more moral stigma behind it than if the convicted had been so 
many calves branded on a Texas ranch. As fast as one head of the 
rum hydra is hacked away another springs up in its place. One can 
not help being reminded of good Mrs, Partington and her furious effort 
to sweep back the sea with a broom. One wave is swept back only to 
be replaced by another and another and another. If the bootlegger is 
fined, he usually experiences no difficulty in promptly discharging his 
fine with revenue that should be in the Federal Treasury instead of 
his lawless pockets; if he is clapped into jail, there is always another 
bootlegger ready to assume the same occupational hazards. 

One week we read that 15 stills haye been seized in a single office 
building in New York; another, that some 90 stills have been broken 
up in North Carolina; another, that the Government has pounced 
upon a monster stil] in the deep woods of Charles County, Md.; an- 
other, that a rum runner off the Jersey coast has at last fallen into 
the clutches of the prohibition catch polls; but, somehow or other, the 
stills, as a whole, keep on distilling, and the rum runners, as a whole, 
never cease to run. 

Like every other business man, the bootlegger has his period of pros- 
perity, when the prohibition agent is not looking or is paid to look the 
other way, gud his period of adversity, when some dutiful prohibition 
agent hunts him down or he fs caught up in some spectacular and 
short-lived little whirlwind like that which General Butler has recently 
worked up in Philadelphia. There are two sides, of course, to the boot- 
legger's ledger, as there are to every trader's ledger ; but in my opinion 
his calling is as little likely to come to an end as that of the provision 
dealer or the hatter, and will never come to an end until it is taken 
over by some kind of licensed business successor. Tere it is more than 
four years after the passage of the Voistead law, aud yet two Presidents 
of the United States have found it necessary lately to hold conferences 
of State governors and to make urgent appeals to them to do their best 
to subdue the intolerable mischiefs and evils engendered by the illicit 
sale and use of liquor. One governor—Governor Richie, of Maryland, I 
am glad to say—had the courage to tell both Presidents that those 
things were but the natural sequels of the violation of the principle of 
local self-government, which is the true corner stone of American 
liberty. ` 

But why should I extend this line of observation any further? Only 
a few days ago Mr. Kvale, of Minnesota, who holds the seat f rmerly 
occupied by Mr. Volstead aud claims that the latter was only a sort of 
dilettante dry as compared with himself, declared in the House that the 
nonenforcement of the eighteenth amendment was “ breeding a nation 
of hypocrites” and was “the greatest tragedy ever witnessed in civili- 
zation.” Two days later Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of Chicago, the 
president of the Anti-Saloon League, declared in an address at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the league in this city that the cham- 
pions of prohibition were “ obliged to admit that drinking among women 
was rapidly increasing.” From what the Rev, Sam Small said during 
the sessions of the same convention it is fair to infer that he thinks we 
are on the eve of civil war. When Benjamin Franklin was told that the 
British were about to send soldiers over to colonial Boston he observed 
dryly that they would not find a civil war there, but might make one. 
I commend this shrewd utterance to the attention of our reverend 
friend, 

With such admissions as these from the very high priests of pro- 
hibition, I need adduce no further proof of what I have been just say- 
ing. I might add, however, that a few days ago Dr. C. Hampson Jones, 
the head of the Baltimore City Health Department, reported that last 
year deaths from alcoholism in Baltimore were 150 per cent in excess 
of what they were the year before. 

And why is the Volstead Act unenforceable? That is really the ques- 
tion about which we are most concerned to-night. It is because the idea 
that it is a criminal thing at all times and under all circumstances to 
make, sell, or use an intoxicating beverage is a purely artificial con- 
ception, at war with the fundamental facts of human existence, and un- 
tenable in the forum of sound human reasoning. That murder or theft, 
or some other offense of the same deep dye is a criminal thing, we need 
no Volstead Act to tell us. Indeed, we did not need even the tables 
upon which the Ten Commandments were engraved to tell us that; but 
the criminality of drink under any and all conditions exists nowhere 
except in constitutions and statutes written by men incapable, from 
fanatism or other causes, of seeing things as they truly are. Millions 
of men can drink from their earliest to their latest years without the 
slightest excess, and I am glad to say that I am one of them. To di- 
vest this vast host of human beings of the right, under proper public 
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regulations, to drink in moderation because there are, and always will 
be, a great number of individuals who can not drink in moderation, is in 
effect nothing but sheer tyranny. 

Such an act is not only destructive of every rational theory of human 
liberty but is prompted by a totally false philosophy of life. As long 
as we de not injure ourselves or others, there is no reason why we 
should not satisfy our sensual cravings as freely as our moral or in- 
tellectual. The human body is not a vinegar cruet; an odious subject 
for cloistered chastisement and mortification merely. It is, to use the 
beautiful image of Coleridge, “a breathing house not built with 
hands”; instinct and radiant with warm sensations, desires, and ap- 
petites implanted in us by God Himself, with the intent that they 
should be fully indulged in every respect so long as not abused, In 
these truths are the real insurmountable obstacles to the effective en- 
forcement of absolute national prohibition. 

Manifestly the thing for the people of the United States to do is 
to extricate themselyes from the bog in which they are now flounder- 
ing and to get back to the solid highway that before the adoption of 
national prohibition was safely conducting them to higher and higher 
levels of temperance. There is not a man within the sound of my 
voice who can not say from personal observation that prior to that 
event the inbabitants of the United States were becoming more and 
more temperate or, in other words, more and more civilized; for 
advancing civilization is but another term for increasing self-restraint. 
They were drinking, of course, as they had always been doing, but 
they were drinking less and lass in saloons and clubs and more and 
more only in their own homes as a part of their meals. 

Three of the leading clubs of Baltimore City are the Baltimore Club, 

the Maryland Club, and the Merchants’ Club. When I was a member 
of the Baltimore Club 35 years ago the profit from its bar produced 
not only a handsome net revenue for the club but met the monthly 
deficit on the club restaurant besides. Shortly before the eighteenth 
amendment was adopted a member of the house committee of this club 
told me that at that time, notwithstanding the large increase in the 
former membership of the club, its bar was being run at a loss. 
Shortly before the adoption of the same amendment the statement was 
made to one of my friends by one of the oldest members of the Mary- 
land Club that for some years past the revenue of that club from its 
bar had steadily declined from year to year. When I became a member 
of the Merchants’ Club 35 years ago there was a bar in the very 
center of the clubhouse to which many members of the club were in 
the habit of repairing each day at midday and drinking and treating 
each other as they drank. Later the bar receipts of the club fell off 
to such an extent that when its clubhouse was destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt a small window bar was set up in the café of the new club- 
house in the place of the old bar; and in course of time even this 
window bar was so little patronized that it was closed up and a 
small place established in the basement of the new clubhouse in its 
stead. 

Indeed, but for the great change which has taken place in the 
social habits of the American people as respects drinking and the 
increased disrepute of the saloon which resulted from it, the eigh- 
teenth amendment would never have been adopted. To the saloon, 
1 trust, we shall never revert. So far as I know, there is no 
desire on the part of any of us to revert to it; but better the 
open saloon than the secret means to which the American must now 
resort to obtain drink. 

Let the Federal Government repeal the Volstead Act and permit 
the people of each of the 48 States of the Union to pursue any 
policy in regard to the sale or the use of liquor that they may 
choose to do, subject to the limitations of the eighteenth amend- 
ment as Interpreted by the courts. Then if there should be any 
State in the Union that wished to permit its people the use of light 
wines and beer within those limitations, it could do so without 
denying to any other State the privilege of pursuing an opposite 
policy. Under such conditions the bitter resentment that is now felt 
toward the Federal Government, because of its exasperating inter- 
ference with the exercise of human liberty in a perfectly legitimate 
sphere of human enjoyment, would die down; the appalling and 
widespread lawlessness that now exists would abate; and the con- 
fidence of the American citizen in the wisdom and justice of his 
Government would be reestablished. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to say just a 
word as to the assertion made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
ter from Missouri [Mr. Rern] to the effect that he was going 
to test out the sincerity of purpose of the advocates of the 
pending joint resolution with reference to the employment of 
children in agricultural and horticultural pursuits by their vote 
on an amendment to the joint resolution offered by him in re- 
lation to agricultural and horticultural labor. I wish the Sena- 


tor would be a little bit more specific about that. There are 
some of us here who really feel that we are within the class of 
advocates of this proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Are we to understand the Senator from Mis- 
souri to say that when I, for instance, vote against his amend- 
ment it is my purpose eventually to procure the enactment of 
legislation which will prohibit a farmer from sending his son, 
who is 14 years old, out to feed his livestock? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I take it that I am meant to reply, 
since the question is direct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I mean to say when the Senator 
from Montana or any other Senator casts a vote against my 
amendment that he means deliberately to put into the proposed 
constitutional amendment a power which will authorize the 
Federal Congress at any time it sees fit to regulate the labor 
of persons upon farms. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no difference between 
the Senator and me on that point. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; and that there is abso- 
lutely no reason for putting that into the constitutional amend- 
ment unless it is intended at some time that it may be exer- 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that is not at all the proposi- 
tion to which I am directing the attention of the Senator. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Then, I wish the Senator from Mon- 
tana would be a little more specific. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator's declaration was 
that a vote against his amendment would expose the purpose of 
the advocates of the constitutional amendment to enact legisla- 
tion of that character. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I go further than that. When I 
spoke of persons I did not specifically mean particular Sen- 
ators, but I want to say that the advocates of this measure 
who brought it here to Congress have been discussing the 
question of farm labor and the regulation of farm labor, and 
that it is the purpose of a great many of those persons, and I 
think the most important of them, to begin regulating farm 
labor, and I have here a document—— 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. One second. If that is the declara- 
tion of the Senator, there is likewise no controversy about that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to answer for 
anyone except myself, but I think I can speak for my associates 
upon this floor who stand with me against the amendment of 
the Senator that without exception they are not in favor of the 
enactment of legislation of that character; and I have not any 
fear whatever that when the Congress of the United States 
again comes to legislate upon this subject, as it legislated in 
1916 and as it legislated in 1919, it will touch the subject of 
farm labor; but, of course, we are proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution which may stand for 50 years, for 100 years, 
for 300 or for 500 years, and who shall undertake to say that 
in the course of the coming ages it may not be necessary for 
the Congress to legislate with respect to some aspects of farm 
labor as well as labor in the mills and factories? 

So, Mr. President, I merely arose to say that I do not sub- 
scribe at all to the idea that those of us who shall vote against 
the amendment now offered by the Senator from Missouri to 
exclude agricultural and horticultural labor are in any wise 
committed to the proposition of enacting legislation of that 
character, any more than when we vote against the amend- 
ment, which I understand will be proposed, to Umit the age 
to 16 instead of 18 we intend to vote for legislation controlling 
the labor of children up to the age of 18 years. We are left 
entirely free upon that matter, and it does not indicate any 
purpose whatever with respect to that. I undertake to say 
also that when the legislation is offered anew in this body 
it will probably be offered in exactly the same way as it was 
presented heretofore, fixing the limit at 16 years. 

I do not desire to have anyone imagine that I Have not at 
some time or other in my career in this body voted in favor of 
some measure or against some measure contrary to the spirit 
of some resolution in the Democratic platform, but I do under- 
take to say that the references made to my past career in that 
matter by the Senator from Maryland had little point to 
them. I voted in the Democratic convention in 1912 in favor 
of that plank which declared against the reelection of the 
President of the United States. I never had an opportunity 
to vote on that qnestion in the Congress. If I had ever had 
such an opportunity, I should have voted for an amendment of 
that character, and I am ready to do so now or at any time. 
My career should be judged by that. 

I have refreshed my recollection concerning the Democratic 
platform of 1920 concerning the bonus, and I am pleased ta 
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advise the Senator from Maryland that he is in error in imag- 
ining that there was a declaration against bonus legislation 
in the Democratic platform, I do not accede to the proposi- 
tion, Mr. President, that when one comes to a convention of 
which I am a member*and asks that a certain plank be in- 
serted, and the convention determines not to insert the plank, 
that is any declaration against that proposed legislation. 

Everyone is perfectly free, then, to vote for or to vote against 
the legislation as he sees fit. It was merely conceived that it 
was inadvisable to make any declaration upon the subject, 
either for or against the legislation, but to leave everyone free 
to act as he saw fit. We did not content ourselves with that, 
however. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Did the Senator support President Wil- 
son in 1916? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Was not that against the Democratic 
declaration of the platform of that year? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all; the platform declared 
in favor of an amendment to the Oonstitution, and so long as 
the proposed amendment never was considered and acted upon, 
there was no trouble about reelecting President Wilson. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What about the 1916 declaration against 
national woman suffrage by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no declaration against 
woman's suffrage in 1916 or at any time. I have discussed 
that subject here upon the floor and upon the stump, and I can 
speak positively upon that question. But, Mr. President, we 
not only did not declare against the bonus but we declared in 
substance in favor of the bonus in the Democratic platform, 
us follows: 


We believe that no higher or more valued privilege can be afforded 
to an American citizen than to become a freeholder in the soil of the 
United States, and to that end we pledge our party to the enactment 
of soldier settlements and home aid legislation which will afford to 
the men who fought for America the opportunity to become land and 
home owners under conditions affording genuine Government assistance 
unencumbered by needless difficulties of red tape or advance financial 
investment. 


So that, although we did not declare in favor of the bonus 
in just exactly the way that the law was passed by Congress, 
and for which I voted, we did declare in favor of giving the 
soldiers a bonus, namely, of affording them an opportunity to 
make homes upon the public land and advance them the neces- 
sary money to purchase the equipment to set them up. It isa 
matter of very little consequence whether I have been incon- 
sistent in my course or not; but I feel, when both political 
parties haye twice declared in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment now pending, that it is in the nature of an instruction 
that has at least upon myself a very powerful binding force; 
and I do not conceive it of any considerable consequence, Mr. 
President, that it declared in favor of the enactment of legis- 
lation which we believed the Congress had the power to enact, 
for if the Congress had the power to enact this legislation, as 
we believed it had, it derived that power when the Constitution 
was framed in 1789, and there was no limitation of any char- 
acter whatever attached to the power; it extended to agricul- 
tural labor, as well as to labor in the mills and factories and 
in the mines and quarries; it extended to the labor of children 
up to 18 years; it extended to the labor of children up to 21 
years, as is the law of many States of the Union with refer- 
ence to particular lines of employment. So, Mr. President, the 
fact about the matter is that we are by this enactment pro- 
posing to give to the Congress of the United States a power 
which we believed it already enjoyed under the original Con- 
stitution. 

Mr, President, when the original child labor act was before 
this body for consideration I refrained from any discussion 
of the constitutional question involved, being entirely convinced 
that it was past argument, and I felt that it would be simply 
an offensive exhibition of erudition even to discuss the subject 
here, so confident was I that the great framers of our Con- 
stitution had reposed this power in Congress when they drafted 
the great charter of our Government; and I feel that I am 
only giving to Congress the power which I believed had wisely 
been reposed in it by the great framers of our Constitution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 


Te PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They have already been ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment 
may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time, but he is advised that 
the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, Mr. President, the yeas and 
nays were ordered, and after that a demand was made for a 
quorum; but I now ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
may be read. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Montana has challenged my statement. I read now from the 
Democratic platform of 1916: 


We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of 
the country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 


aan PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to 
insert the following words: 


who are engaged in occupations other than agriculture and horti- 
culture, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll upon the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I have 
been unable to get a transfer, and therefore will have to with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. As I am unable to get a transfer, I shall have to with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to announce that I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who is unavoidably ab- 
sent, but I am at liberty to vote on this question. 

Mr. FERNALD. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I do so and will allow my vote to 


stand. 
Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harns], is detained by illiness, 
The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Ball George Moses Smith 
Bayard Glass Norbeck Spencer 
Borah * Overman Stanley 
Broussard Harre! Phipps Stephens 
Bruce Harrison Ransdell Swanson 
Caraway Fegin Reed, Mo Trammell 
Dial Kin Reed, Pa, Wadsworth 
Edwards McKellar Kobinson Watson 
Fernald McLean Shields 
Fletcher Mayfield Simmons 

NAYS—42 
Adams Dale Keyes « Sheppard 
Ashurst Edge Ladd Shipstead 
Brand Ernst La Follette Shortridge 
Brookhart Fess Lenroot Smoot 
Bursum Frazier McCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry McKinley Sterling 
Ca Hale McNary Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Neel Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Johnson,Minn. No Willis 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Curtis Kendrick Pepper 

NOT VOTING—16 

Couzens Greene Lodge Underwood 
Din Harris Owen Warren 
Elkins Howell Pittman Weller 
Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Wheeler 


So the amendment of Mr. REED of Missouri was rejected. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had concurred in 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 15) requesting the Pres- 
ident of the United States to return to the Senate the enrolled 
bill (S. 2169) to amend in certain particulars the national de- 
fense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes. 
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OPENING SPEECHES IN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a speech by the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HaRRISON J, as temporary chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention, and a speech by the Repre- 
sentative from the twenty-second district of Ohio [Mr. BUBTON], 
as temporary chairman of the Republican National Convention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and it is so ordered. 

The speech of Representative Burton is here printed in full, 
as follows: 


Chairman Adams, ladies and gentlemen, I greet this vast throng. 
I speak for the citizens of Cleveland, irrespective of party affiliations, 
when I bid you a cordial welcome, The people of this city wish you 
Godspeed. They rejoice to receive you in their midst. They hope for 
success in your deliberations and for your pleasure and benefit while 
you stay. We are in the bustle and the rush, the dust and the smoke, 
of a busy industrial community, but the pure air of heaven is around 
and above us and a friendly spirit is everywhere, 

It is appropriate that a Republican National Conyention should as- 
semble in Ohio. Of the 11 of our party who have held the great 
office of President, 7 have been natives of this Buckeye Common- 
wealth and 5 were elected from our State. You will recall the names 
of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, Taft, and Harding. 
There is a special appropriateness in meeting in this city, for in this 
lesser area in which all roads lead to Cleveland there are memorials 
everywhere which speak for the achievements and tell of the leaders 
of the Nation. 

Not far away are the resting places of Garfield, McKinley, Hayes, and 
Harding. There was inexpressible sadness in the death of three of 
these, and I hope I may be pardoned when I utter words of praise 
prompted by friendship. The tomb of James A. Garfield and a monu- 
ment to his memory are within the city limits. He was born on a 
barren farm in this county, and in rising step by step from lowly 
station to the highest executive position in the world none displayed 
more clearly than he the wonderful possibilities of American life. 
Leader in peace and war, he was the victim of the revengeful frenzy 
of a disappointed office seeker. What a terrible deed! If his worst 
enemy had contemplated such a frightful crime, he would have shrunk 
from it in horror and might have exclaimed after Macbeth: 


“s * © Besides this Garfield 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 

McKinley, too, was stricken down in his splendid prime by one whose 
brain was reeking with the monstrosities of anarchy. How sorrowful 
the death of one whose name will be forever associated with that 
captivating charm which compels admiration and love! 

Almost equally pathetic was the death of Warren G. Harding, whose 
untiring labors made him a martyr to service and brought an early 
death quite as sad as that of the soldier who perishes with all his 
armor on. The exacting duties of his high office did not slacken his 
constant striying, though ill health and weakness hung threatening as 
a sword aboye his head. A Nation bowed in grief mourned his death; 
the whole world mourned him as a lover of peace and good will. If 
eyer he made those mistakes which mortals must make, it was because 
of the kindness of his heart, because of a noble mind which thought no 
ill of friend or foe but reposed trust in everyone. 


If I may imitate and enlarge upon the words of a funeral eulogy 
uttered by a famous orator, it may be said of Harding that if all who 
haye gained inspiration by listening to his eloquent words, everyone 
who has felt the warm grasp of his friendly hand, the many who re- 
ceived his sympathy in days of sorrow, were to plant a flower upon his 
grave, a tangled wilderness of flowers would surround his tomb; the 
snow-white anemone, the blue violet, blossoms of golden hue or brightest 
red, poppies like those from Flanders Field, would spread a garment of 
beauty all around. Rest, Wearied Spirit, rest in peace, secure in that 
lasting rememberance which velongs to the immortals. 

This convention has one unique distinction which in itself will give 
it a most notable place in the history of party gatherings, This is the 
first time in a national political convention that women haye taken 
their place as delegates under a right of suffrage youchsafed by the 
Federal Constitution. More than 400 are here as delegates and alter- 
nates, giving emphasis to this radical departure. You are welcome, 
thrice welcome here; welcome to the privileges and responsibilities, the 
triumphs and rewards, of participating in the control of this, the 
world’s foremost democracy. In this later day when woman's sphere 
has been so enlarged, when social questions have assumed such im- 
portance, and the aims of government are more in terms of human 
welfare, the finer graces, the keen discrimination of women are needed 
in the body politic. I scarcely need remind you that of the 86 States 
which ratified the suffrage amendment at least three-fourths belong 


in the Republican column, and in the last presidential election all but 
three gave majorities for Harding. And now no nonchalant or super- 
ficial regard for this new duty will suffice, whether you favored suffrage 
or not, This conyention relies upon your activities in the coming 
campaign. = 

Let us survey briefly the record of this Republican administration. 
The 4th of March, 1921, witnessed a country still suffering from the 
results ot the colossal world struggle; there was disaster upon the 
land. The war with its aftermath of reckless expenditure and feverish 
living had giyen place to a dull, hopeless inactivity. Here, as abroad, 
were industrial depression and armies of unemployed. Indeed, five 
millions were seeking work and finding none. Formal peace had not 
been established with the nations with which we had been at war. 
There was a chilling record of waste which spread its blighting in- 
fluence over every form of administrative service. The demands of 
a new America had to be met with wisdom and patriotism. 

It is fair to say that so long as the Democratic Party continued 
in power after the war America’s progress on the road to rehabilita- 
tion was hardly more satisfactory than that of the European countries. 
But when the Republican Party came in, reestablishing nation-wide 
confidence that its time-tried capacity for constructive policies and ad- 
ministration were now at the country’s service, there was immediate 
improvement. The Democrats could not even make peace. The 
Republicans did. 

Scarcely half a year had passed when a turn was called. Workmen 
in multitudes returned to the shops, peace was proclaimed, and that 
stability which is the strength and life of nations dwelt here in a 
measure not enjoyed in any other part of the earth. If there is now 
a slackening of activity, it is due to uncertainties in our domestic 
policies, fiscal and other, and to the unsettled state of Europe; but 
the same guiding principles which brought us to a higher plane can 
sustain us still and open the door for a more splendid future. 

We may point not only to the disappearance of unemployment but 
to the great progress in the payment of our national debt. That debt, 
which amounted to nearly twenty-four billions on March 4, 1921, three 
years later had been reduced by much more than two billions. 

Foremost in international affairs was the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments in the years 1921 and 1922. That conference 
pointed the way to stop the mad race for naval expansion, provided 
a means of settlement for years to come of questions in and around 
the Pacific Ocean, placed the stamp of disapproval upon the sub- 
marine, the assassin of the sea, and upon the more terrible use of 
poisonous gas in warfare. It made the long-sought open door in 
China a reality, and gave to that most populous of all countries new 
grounds for hope and assurance of protection from foreign aggression. 
In the path that leads to peace no gathering has been more notable 
or more successful than that which convened in our own Washington 
in an atmosphere of good will and international cooperation. 

I can review only briefly the beneficial legislation which has been 
enacted during the life of this administration, especially in its first 
two years. 


At an early date the budget system was adopted, introducing order 
instead of confusion and competition in demands for public expendi- 
ture, securing economy, and providing for the balancing of expendi- 
tures and revenue. Such a system had been the earnest and unanimous 
desire of all students of the subject for years. A law establishing 
it had been passed by a Republican Congress in the last year of the 
preceding administration, but it met with a Presidential veto. The 
budget in the first year of its operation resulted in a reduction of 
$600,000,000 from the estimates of the spending departments. If 
there is any one thing which is desirable in our fiscal system, it is 
that we should stand firmly by the budget in the future. 

A revenue bill was enacted in 1921 which lessened by over $800,- 
000,000 per year the taxes which would have been collected under the 
prior law. The revenue bill just passed, though abounding in defects, 
very materially diminishes the burdens of the people and partially 
or entirely does away with some of the more vexatious taxes. 

A tariff act was passed adapted to the situation prevailing since the 
war and based upon the fundamental idea that our labor and our 
enterprise should not be handicapped by differences between foreign 
and domestice costs, but with no aim to promote monopoly or extor- 
tion, and with a very useful provision that in the event any rates 
prove to be lower or higher than they should be, the President by 
proclamation, on the advice of the Tariff Commission, can make neces- 
sary changes and adjustments, Contrary to the pessimistic forecasts 
confidently made by opponents of this measure, both exports and im- 
ports have very substantially increased since its passage. As a rev- 
enue measure it has amply justified itself, for the customs receipts in 
the year 1923, amounting to the unprecedented sum of $582,000,000, 
exceeded those from any Democratic tariff ever written by more than 
$200,000,000. 

An act for the funding of foreign debts was passed, These debts 
rested upon agreements or obligations hastily drawn in the stress 
of war and lacking definite terms. Already England, for centuries 
proud of her credit, has executed bonds for $4,600,000,000, on which 
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interest 1s, for the third time, to be paid to-day. Payments have also 
been made upon principal. Bonds for much smaller amounts have 
been executed by Finland and Hungary, and it is hoped that other 
countries will make like settlements. 

Comprehensive legislation has been adopted for the veterans of 
the late war, coordinating a great variety of conflicting and inharmont- 
ous methods and bureaus in the Veterans’ Bureau. For the soldiers 
of the late war who are suffering or in want, and for their dependents, 
we are and at all times must be ready to make provision even to the 
last scruple in the Treasury. 

There was a restoration of peace with Germany soon after the 
present administration took office and the way was paved for friendly 
relations with the countries with which we had been at war, Our 
participation in the great struggle was not prompted by any hatred 
of the enemy peoples but by the feeling that their rulers, in their 
overweening ambition, had led them astray. Against them—Germans, 
Austrians, Hungarians, all—we -cherish no feeling of revenge, but 
welcome them back to the great family of nations, in the hope that 
after defeat and bitter loss they may enjoy the blessings of a new and 
better era. 

We appropriated twenty millions for the starving in Russia, an act 
in which we may well take satisfaction, in that It was a declaration 
to the world that with abounding good will we were ready to succor 
the suffering and the destitute, though Uving under a régime inimical 
to all the traditions of ‘this Government. Our compassion for the 
helpless and ‘the miserable is not restrained by differences of race or 
in form of government. s 

We have passed and the President has approved the so-called Rogers 
bul, placing our Diplomatic and Consular Service, with its rapidly 
increasing importance, on a higher plane and giving opportunities to 
others than millionaires to occupy the more important positions. 

The construction of good roads has been aided and stimulated as 
never before, thus meeting the demand for improved conditions of 
communication and transit, especially with a view to the needs of the 
farming population: Readier means of access from community to 
community and from State to State bave accomplished wonderful 
results, R 

Two immigration acts have been passed. While we recognize invalu- 
able benefits to our country from the tnfusion of immigrants from 
other lands who have added variety and strength to our national life, 
we have come to realize that the number landing on our shores has 
been too large for proper assimilation. The so-called melting pot has 
boiled over. Therefore limitation and selection must be the order of 
the day, 

It is to be regretted that in the passage of the recent bill the request 
of the President for time for further negotiation with Japan ‘was 
refused. For that great nation, with which our relations with rare 
exceptions haye been so ‘friendly, we have no feelings but those of 
admiration and respect. The adoption of policies for the exclusion 
of Japanese immigrants by no means implies any claim of their in- 
feriority, but rests upon essential differences, notably in standards of 
living, which render them uncongenial to our industrial life, It is 
our fervent hope that this reason may be understood, and that these 
two nations on either side of the Pacific may banish all causes of 
friction or misunderstanding and permanently cherish sentiments of 
friendship and of peace. 

The condition of agriculture is to-day one of our most perplexing 
problems. This basic industry, with its broad expanse of homes scat- 
tered over the farms of the land, has furnished a chief rellance in 
peace and war, for it gives us a stalwart population always ready to 
respond to the needs of the country, with its tens of millions who 
adhere to the best traditions of the Nation, now and from its very 
beginnings. We deplore the depression which rests upon various 
branches of production. 

The present situation pertains to certain staples and is characterized 
by overproduction in very essential articles of food, by lack ot effective 
demand from abroad for our surplus, and by disadvantages arising 
from ‘keen competition from outlying portions of the world. With a 
sincere desire to render ‘assistance, legislation was adopted in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress in generous ‘measure. That great Democratic 
leader, Mr. Bryan, though naturally denying credit to any political 
party, has stated that the Sixty-seventh Congress accomplished more 
for the farmer than any Congress for 50 years. There was an act 
passed for continuance of the War Finance Corporation, and nearly 
three hundred millions were advanced to farming communities; an 
emergency tariff act on leading grain and other products was aflopted; 
legislation was enacted In a so-called packers’ bill to protect the rights of 
the stock raiser, also a law limiting dealings in grain futures to prevent 
the farmer from being the victim of manipulation; twenty-five addi- 
tional millions were advanced for the Federal Farm Loan Board; an agri- 
cultural credit act was passed at the end of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
providing for both public and private agencies to aid the farmer in secur- 
ing credit, stressing perhaps too much the need of facilities for borrow- 
ing, but still far-reaching in its provisions, A cooperative marketing 
act was passed, a beginning in the furtherance of methods for organiza- 


tion and distribution which, it is hoped, will place the farmer in the 
enjoyment of the same advantages in narrowing the gap between the 
producer and the consumer as those enjoyed in other branches of 
endenyor. It can not be too strongly emphasized that in this direc- 
tion there surely Hes the most encouraging prospect for bettering the 
condition of the agricultural interests of the country. A private 
corporation with ten millions of capital was organized at the instance 
of the administration and has rendered substantial aid to the farmers 
of the Northwest. 

The Republican Party has shown ‘its willingness to extend liberality 
to ‘the last degree in the enactment of legislation which will mid the 
farmer, but it can not respond to impracticable theories or accept 
measures which will only aggravate the situation. Any artificial stim- 
ulus to prices which are depressed by irresistible causes can only post- 
pone the evil day ‘and add to the distress. Inexorable laws demand 
decreased acreage in certain staple products and a wider diversifica- 
tion, Numerous remedies proposed for relief fail utterly when sub- 
jected to careful ‘analysis. For more than 30 days I have been con- 
stantly seeking, by interviews and otherwise, some method which would 
solve the situation. Nothing which promises an adequate solution has 
been proposed, but I trust some remedy may yet be found. If I were 
to follow the appealing demands of my ‘own feelings, I would say 
grant tens of millions for farm relief, but no legislation or subven- 
tions from the Treasury can be effective to meet the case. It is a 
condition which is world-wide, due to the sharp reaction from the 
unprecetiented demands ‘for agricultural products which lasted during 
the World War and for a time thereafter. Prices are now out of 
line with those of many of the commodities which the farmer must 
buy, but so sure as the inevitable laws of supply and demand are 
operative this relation must change, and the time is coming when con- 
ditions will be reversed and the course of migration between city and 
farm will experience a revolution. 

A most substantial benefit would be conferred upon the farmers by 
the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, thereby 
opening up a new transportation outlet for the agricultural products 
of a very extended area. Material benefit would also be gained by the 
more adequate improvement and utilization of divers interior water- 
ways, though here as elsewhere these improvements should be care- 
fully limited to such as are capable of profitable development. Now as 
always pork-barrel appropriations should be sedulously avoided. 

A readjustment of freight rates and a consolidation of existing 
agencies of transportation afford promise of aid. 

President Harding and his advisers labored incessantly for the aboll- 
tion of long hours and the seven-day week in the steel industry and 
other trades. He called industrial and labor leaders into conference. 
Almost on the very day of his death his efforts were crowned with 
success, and happy indeed would he have been if he could have wit- 
nessed the complete accomplishment of bis hopes. 

Labor has been especially benefited by ‘the restrictive immigration 
law. This Republican administration brought the country out of the 
depths of depression. The great mass of employees find their chlefest 
benefit in steady employment and those ‘prosperous times which make 
bigh wages possible, i 

Congress has voted to submit a constitutional amendment giving 
adequate authority to legislate against the employment of child labor. 
A bill for the continuance of plans for the rehabilitation of workers 
disabled in industry, an effort which has met with very great success, 
has recently passed the House of Representatives. It has also, a few 
days ago, passed the Senate and been approved by the President. The 
well-being of labor, the happiness of millions of workers are inextricably 
interwoven with the prosperity of the people; no separate or antagonistic 
rogd can be traversed by tuose who toll or by those who employ; the 
country’s prosperity is the prosperity of each and of all. 

Among the pending issues of the day economy in public expenditures 
and reduction of taxation must assume -the utmost importance. The 
Federal Government, States, and communities bave been engaging in a 
riot of lavish expenditure, attended by mounting indebtedness, The 
burden of fncrensed taxation must shackle enterprise and diminish 
employment. It adds almost crushing weight to the cost of living 
and closes the doors of opportunity. Excessive public -expenditures 
ereate a fatal example, stimulating prodigality and waste among 
all the people ‘in every form of activity. Public economy promotes 
individual initiative and prevents that reliance upon paternalistic. gov- 
ernment which weakens the ‘morale of any ‘people and brings with it 
the depressing rule of bureaucracy. 

As än illustration of present conditions, the per capita expenses of 
the United States Government in the fiscal year of 1910 were $7.74; 
in 1919, the year of the peak of expenses, they were $173.54; and for 
the last year they were $33.44, more than fourfold those of 1910. 80 
phenomenal an Increase must arouse the attention of every patriotic 
citizen. It is not at all probable that any rates will be increased or 
new taxes imposed, but the recent revenue law is not the last word. 

To secure ‘these most desirable objects of economy an active cmm- 
paign of education must be conducted similar to that in the free 
sityer contest of 1896. There are certain persistent fallacies which 
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must be dispelled. One of them results in thoughtlessness or indiffer- 
ence to the evils of swollen taxation.. Another is that the final burden 
of public levies rests upon those who first make payments to the tax 
collector, On the contrary, the general tendency of all taxation is 
to diffuse itself upon all consumers, whether taxpayers or not, with 
considerable additions as the burden is passed along. 

Still another fallacy is a prevalent opinion that excessive surtaxes 
are desirable and result in larger revenue. That excessive rates are 
not helpful under ordinary circumstances can readily be demonstrated, 
but this is startlingly true so long as investments in tax-exempt 
securities are possible, As a proof of the futility of these high rates, 
it ix to be noted that in 1916, when the total surtaxes were $121,900,000 
and the highest rate 13 per cent, $81,400,000 of these taxes were col- 
lected from inoomes in excess of $300,000; but in 1921, when surtax 
collections were $411,500,000, over three times as great, under a 
maximum rate of 65 per cent, the collections from incomes of $300,000 
and oyer were only about $3,000,000 more than in 1916, or $84,700,000. 
No one here will advocate a system which would relleve wealth from 
paying its proper share, but careful thinking will show the absurdity 
of the present rates, entirely justifiable in time of war but not in 
time of peace. 

The demagogue may say to the unthinking, “ See how we are taxing 
the rich“; and then In a soft aside say to the great capitalist, “ How 
excellent an avenue of escape we are providing for vou.“ The indirect 
effect of high surtaxes in withholding funds from such investments 
as would quicken industrial expansion is even more serious than the 
diminishing revenue. Present problems of revenue and expenditure 
are so commanding in importance as to call into action the highest 
sentiments of patriotism, for economy in expenditures and a rational 
fiscal system are allke essential for the prosperity and for the happi- 
ness of the people. 

The Federal reserve system, which serves as a bulwark in the 
financial life of the Nation and was so helpful during the war, should 
be left alone. It should be free from the touch of the political 
spollsman, and all its operations should be managed for the accom- 
plishment of the excellent purposes for which it was intended. 

The Republican Party stands now as always firmly for law enforce- 
ment. Laws are not to be observed merely by those who favored 
their enactment but by everyone in this broad land. Disregard of 
existing enactments breeds disrespect and disorder and even tends to 
anarchy. Furthermore, hasty changes in existing laws or regulations 
can not be approyed. If that were the case, all our policies would 
be like the shifting sands of the sea, which are scattered by wind and 
ve. 

The frightful crimes of lynch law have shown some decrease in recent 
years, but it is for us to make every effort to remove this dis- 
graceful blot upon our civilization. 

There is absolute necessity for an intelligent policy of conservation 
of our natural resources for the prevention of waste and of the even 
more dangerous evils of monopoly, Let us have no lack of vision for 
the future. This means a conservation of our forests, of our water 
power, of our minerals, of our coal and our oil, of the fish of the 
sea and the birds of the air. No hundred-year franchises should be 
given, nor should any grant be made of that which the Nation should 
reserye for its future protection. 

We have abhorred war, and never more than now. But if again 
that which we deplore should happen, and we should be involved in 
another deadly conflict, let us establish a system which will mobilize 
all our resources for victory. We can not afford to allow the slacker 
to shirk his duty or give the profiteers an opportunity to pile up 
fortnnes when those who stand for patriotism are suffering and dying. 
We must establish the great ideal that in the emergency of war every 
agency of industry and commerce, our man power, and the activities 
of men and women shall be such as to accomplish the single purpose 
of saving our country from danger. President Harding spoke eloquently 
in his Inaugural address in behalf of such a plan. 

We have recently witnessed the passage over the veto of the Presi- 
dent of a so-called bonus or adjusted compensation bill, providing for 
paiil-np insurance policies to soldiers of the late war. While recog- 
nizing the inestimable debt which the country owes to those who 
fought in the bloody contest in 1917 and 1918, and with satisfaction 
in the thought that for insurance, for the care of the injured and 
the sick, and for their training and betterment we are expending an 
amount which in one year reached almost 450 millions of dollars, there 
was a substantial minority In Congress who sought to sustain the 
President, But the bonus act is now the law of the land. Conditions 
created by it must be met and its provisions must be willingly ac- 
cepted, 

A constitutional amendment has passed the Senate providing for 
the beginning of the terms of the President and of Members of Con- 
gress early in the January following the November election. There is 
certainly an incongruity in the present interval between election and 
induction into office. This lengthy period was based upon conditions 
existing in the century before the last, when means of communication 
were so limited. Under the law as it now stands it would be possible 


for an outgoing administration, prior to the 4th of March, to prevent 
or very seriously impede its successor from accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which the people elected it. President McKinley advocated 
this change in his inaugural of 1897. i 

One urgent reform demanded is that the President be relieved of 
part of his most exacting duties, A constitution of fron can hardly 
bear up under the strain imposed upon the Chief Magistrate, There 
could be no more practical step in accomplishing this than to diminish 
the demands upon his time for the settlement of questions of patron- 
age. This great framework of government was not devised for the 
dispensation of the fleshpots of office, The mighty problems of a 
nation in its foreign and domestic affairs, the decision of which must 
bring weal or woe to tens of millions, are enough to absorb the at- 
tention of any statesman. 

Nor is the distracting influence of patronage confined to the execu- 
tive department alone. Legislators, whose time could be more profit- 
ably employed in the making of laws and establishing policies for the 
Nation, lose much of their time and subject themselves to constant 
irritation from the same source. An extension of the merit system is 
urgently needed, and this is especially true in view of the enormous 
increase of Federal employees, 

In the relation of the economic activities of the people to their 
Government three methods are possible: 

1. The old and now discarded theory of giving to private initiative 
free and untrammeled play, laissez faire as it is called. 

2. The control and management of a central government with all the 
incidents of public ownership and operation. To this there must be 
a fatal objection, for it would threaten the rule of bureaucracy, with 
its deadening influence and interference in every home, and the de- 
struction of that personal initiative which with restless energy bas 
unchained the wheels of progress and given our country its foremost 
position. : 

3. A third and more rational course presents itself in sane regu- 
lation, based upon wise legislation and administration, repressing the 
power of great corporations or combinations of any type, which else 
might threaten to overshadow the state itself, and with equal care 
guarding against the evils of unrestrained competition. 

Let us secure for every individual the greatest possible equallty of 
opportunity and leave to the States and minor political divisions a 
broad field of activity in their proper sphere. Thus we shall avoid 
an unwieldy central government in constant danger of toppling over. 
We shall prevent State boundaries from becoming mere vanishing 
traces on the map, and avoid the dangers of disaster which have beset 
many nations smaller and with problems less complex than our own. 

In every era conditions and facts of surpassing importance must be 
recognized which stand out like headlands in the landscape. To-day 
the most important conditions are those created by the war or em- 
phasized by it. That terrible convulsion left the world disjointed in 
all activities—social, political, and economic. War always has a 
brutalizing effect, and this great struggle, along with a most splendid 
exhibition of heroism, brought into play sordid motives and ambitions, 
the demoralization from which has cast shadows which will rest on the 
world for years to come. Again we are in the midst of an unparalleled 
material development which, beneficial as it is, threatens a lowering of 
moral and spiritual standards, the true grandeur of nations. This is an 
age of whirlwind speed, of luxury, and the pursuit of pleasure. New 
inventions and fresh diversions chain attention every hour. In an 
atmosphere of excitement and hurry there is danger of a lack of 
clearness of vision and fairness in judgment on most important issues 
of the day. Indifference in the performance of public duties rests 
like n blight upon the body politic. In nothing is the effect of exist- 
ing conditions more manifest than in disregard of the political obli- 
gations of the citizen. The proportion of electors who take an active 
interest, especially in preliminary contests, was never so small. When 
such indifference exists unwholesome forces poison our public Ife. 
A well-organized minority is often more powerful than that inert mass 
of citizens whose patriotism is only aroused-in times of grave emer- 
gency. To these causes are traceable the formation of blocs and the 
vehement assertion of individual or sectional interests, Swarms of 
lobbyists infest every capital seeking the promotion of some special 
interest with callous disregard of that paramount benefit, the general 
welfare. Not merely by veiled threats but with brutal demands they 
threaten candidates and political parties with defeat unless their wishes 
are complied with. These demands are so persistent that refusa! 
arouses opposition against the administration or party in power, 80 
that now the strongest force in political contests is the reaction 
against those who have responsibility in shaping governmental policies, 
though the outs,“ or those in opposition, would be compelled to take 
tke same unyielding stand if they were intrusted with authority. It 
ix easier to criticize than to construct; far easier to promise than to 
perform, The propagandist is everywhere—would that their aumbers 
might diminish—and so partisan is he that arguments favorable to 
his cause are eagerly accepted as heayen-born injunctions, while oppos- 
ing arguments are treated as emanations from the depraved. Under 
the cloak of patriotism irrational agitation based upon hypocrisy or 
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ignorance sometimes displaces reason and truth, Translated into terms 
of taxation, it may be said: 


“Oh that there might mongst 
Propagandists be 
A duty on hypocrisy, 
A tax on humbug, 
An impost on dreary platitudes, 
A stamp athwart the mouth 
Of everyone that ranted.” 


Never more than now haye there been such insistent demands for 
Special advantages, privileges of every nature, bonuses, pensions, In- 
creased salaries—some of which are well deserved—new bureaus with 
troops of officials, and relief measures, as they are called. All these 
are based upon the erroneous idea that our Government is a pater- 
nalistic institution doling out favors without stint to all comers who 
can muster votes. The tendency is to impose burdens too heavy to 
bear upon the ordinary citizen, “the forgotten man,” who, toiling 
quietly at home, seeks no favors, but only asks the friendly protection 
of a government which is Just and fair. If this tendency is not 
checked, we shall become a people abounding in preferred classes, the 
burden of whose privileges must rest with crushing weight upon the 
great body of our citizenship. It is necessary for us to meet this 
present situation with a clarion call to all to think more of duties and 
less of rights and privileges, more of duties to the state and to 
humanity. 

Speaking for all good and thoughtful citizens of every political 
creed, I must enter a solemn protest against the impression, recently 
created, that there is widespread corruption in the Government at 
Washington, It is true that out of all the investigations, pursued 
in every direction, there have been exposed to the scorn of the country 
instances of bribery and dishonesty on the part of public officials, 
and of cupidlty and overreaching on the part of those who are ready 
to use their opportunities to debauch those in office. It is true that 
the whole world was shell shocked by the war and has not yet 
recovered its equilibrium; that the effect of this great conflict, with 
its convulsions and changes, its untried and stupendous problems, 
has temporarily weakened the moral fiber of humanity and dimin- 
ished here and there that high regard for the dictates of loyalty and 
honesty in publie and private station which has ever been the ideal 
of the Nation. Violent changes have brought to light unworthy 
motives and a grasping avarice. But the heart of the American 
people is sound, and the gross influences that accompany and follow 
every war will pass away. Our highest duty in the midst of all these 
rumors of iniquity is to punish the guilty, but at the same time con- 
demn exaggeration and protect the innocent. It is an infamous crime 
to seek to destroy the confidence of the American people in the Gov- 
ernment under which they live. There is no criminal whom any 
Investigation could expose who is more false to decency and honor 
than the man who would besmirch the names of honest citizens or 
distort the truth for partisan advantage or personal exploitation. 
It is a most grievous wrong to broadcast to the Nation and to the 
world the mouthings of criminals and slanderers who would seek to 
scatter the slime of their own imaginations and hatreds. Among the 
thousands of public servants in Washington, in legislative halls, in 
administrative positions, in all the complicated machinery of the 
Government, it was never true, and it ig not true to-day, that there 
is any considerable number recreant to their trust, The vast ma- 
jority of public officials, from the highest in the land to the humblest 
clerk in any department, are working honestly and faithfully for the 
public good. It is time to call a halt upon indiscriminate scandal- 
mongering, which is largely designed to insult the intelligence and 
undermine the patriotism of the American people. But let us not be 
misunderstood. This is no reflection upon any investigator who in 
good faith is sceking to expose crime or any other dereliction among 
public servants. The guilty individual, whether he be high or low, 
Democrat or Republican, must suffer the severest punishment. Upon 
this proposition the Republican Party stands firm as a rock. Yet let 
it be known that guilt knows no party. Those who seek to bring 
malign influences upon publie servants make no political distinction, 
either in the officials whom they approach or in the lawyers whom 
they hire, 

Let us not take a pessimistic view of this situation, From an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust and from manifestations of dishonesty 
we may confidently believe that the country is emerging, and we may 
be sure that it will yet respond to those nobler instincts to which 
Lincoln appealed and to the causes to which the patriotic and the 
good must always repair. 

I would that I could say as much for the courage ef all public men 
ag for their honesty. There is no lack of wisdom, of patriotism, or 
of desire to serve the people; but courage to stand up against hasty 
conclusions and currents of superficial public opinion is often absent. 
The public fancy is sometimes caught by those who are most vociferous 
and at the same time most radically wrong. There are too many 
that listen to these voices and try the impossible contortion of keeping 


both ears to the ground and listening to notes to which their ears 
should be deaf. What is most needed in legislative halls and else- 
where is courage to withstand the sudden spasms which are created 
by groundless rumor or injudicious agitation. Candidates for office 
often fail to realize how much the people respect courage and common 
honesty. 

A tendency toward third-party movements is manifest wherever 
parliamentary government exists. This has been true in most of the 
countries of continental Europe for years, The effect is inevitably de- 
moralizing, involving failure in constructive policies and oftentimes 
control by a minority or a combination of minorities. The whole 
theory of orderly and effective parliamentary government demands 
that the people divide into two parties on outstanding questions of 
supreme importance, thus forming political organizations based upon 
certain fundamental principles, while minor considerations are relegated 
to a secondary position, If we should tread the path which so many 
other countries have trod with disastrous results, inefficiency and 
confusion would be the outcome and there would be an expression, 
not of the majority will, but of the will of groups and of sections. 

The word “Republican” is not a mere name; it is not a label 
which anyone can wear. It is not a cloak for individual vagaries. 
The strength and usefulness of the Republican Party must depend on 
the maintenance of enduring principles in the advocacy of which 
triumph can only be secured by party solidarity and an organization 
whose members unite in closed formation to do battle to every foe. 

Most of the blame which is visited upon Republicans in the present 
Congress is not deserved, because on many major questions their party 
has not commanded a majority in either branch. Let us not for a 
minute forget the importance of a Republican majority in the next 
Congress, made up of Members tried and true, who will stand united. 

With some disappointment as one whose public service has been in 
a legislative position, truth compels me to say that by far the greater 
share of our citizenship looks to President Coolidge rather than to 
Congress for leadership. 

The people—and all the people—have confidence in Calvin Coolidge. 
It is a time when there is a hunger for simple, robust virtues, for 
n leadership which shall be based on no cheap or selfish motives. 
Others may bave lost their nerve; he has not lost his. In the 
great array of rulers, kings and prime ministers intrusted with 
power, there is none who can surpass him in honesty of purpose, in 
courage, or in high devotion to the welfare of his country. 

As a candidate for the Presidency, and this in the midst of tempta- 
tions stronger than those by which the angels fell, he has shown no 
truckling, no scheming for votes, but has gone calmly and steadily 
on his way unaffected by the lure of expediency or the promise of 
success. He shows no favoritism for any class, no subserviency to any 
bloc, but supreme regard for the concerns of the Nation. This is his 
platform, and let it be the platform of the Republican Party. 

The mountains of Vermont with their green summits encircled his 
early boyhood and gave direction to that stalwart character of which 
there have been so many illustrations in the rural life of America. 
In every station to which he has been called It may be said of him 
that— 


“ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, and 
In that fierce light which beats upon all 
In high position and blackens every blot“ 


he has performed every duty and merited no reproach. 

Our foreign relations are assuming an importance never known 
before. We are by no means lacking in interest in what is happen- 
ing in the rest of the world nor are we unwilling to cooperate in the 
most friendly way with less fortunate nations. It was our conception 
that American experts in finance and economics, neutral in spirit but 
keenly interested in aiding other countries, should join in a non- 
political conference for the settlement of the troublesome problems of 
reparations, a settlement which would promote the cause of peace and 
lead to sounder financial conditions and better trade relations in 
Europe. It was at the suggestion of our own Secretary of State and 
of President Coolidge that the Dawes Commission was convened. We 
await the result with earnc:t hope that the clash of conflicting inter- 
ests may cease and that the spirit of repulsion and revenge may be 
abated. What would happen in case of failure we dread to contem- 
plate. Whenever the various nations can agree, whenever they are 
willing to look to the future rather than to the past, America’s aid 
will be given without stint ud our boundless resources will be avail- 
able in the way of loans for their rehabilitation and development. 

But the beginnings of peace must be in Europe itself. No nation of 
the New World can solve the problems of the Old, It is necessary that 
a calmer spirit prevail, that peace and not power be the goal, and that 
cooperation, based on the consciousness of common interests akin to 
that which exists among the 48 States of the American Union, should 
be recognized as essential. Unfortunately that which seems to be most 
desired in the settlement of discordant claims in Burope is not an 
impartial friend but a partisan ally. 
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It is to be regretted that the treaty of Versailles: was framed at a 
time when the very natural desire for punishment was still a dominat- 
ing thought in the minds; of the Allies. Imperiaiistic ambitions were 
clearly in evidence. Long-standing animosities, intensified by the 
horrors. of war; had not been stilled: 

Although the covenant of the League of Nations was made a part 
of this treaty, nevertheless at the very outset the organization was 
handicapped: and: its prospective usefulness most seriously impaired. 
An instrument designed to secure peace should never have been made 
a part of a treaty bristling all over with provisions for punishment 
and for the dominance of the victors. Two. objects. so inconsistent 
can not stand together. It is partly for this: reason that develop- 
ments: since the treaty was signed have not been favorable to the 
effectiveness or usefulness of the league in larger matters: It has 
not been able to settle any of the great questions; Plans for the 
abatement of military expenditure and for reduction of armies, have 
failed. Smaller nations have not been treated! on: terms of equality: 
It was well said by General Smuts,. one of the leading proponents of 
the covenant, that over some provisions of the treaty the sponge of 
ohlfvion might well be drawn, 

We have refused to join the League of Nations, and this is: in fulb 
record: with the wishes of the vast majority of the American: people, 
as 1 believe. As one, however, who favored our entrance into that 
organization with proper reservations, I may speak of it dispassion- 
ately. A meeting of the representatives of various nations around a 
table for the adjustment of differences and securing a common view- 
point is a splendid conception. We welcome whatever of good may 
be accomplished by the league, and we recognize that in: humanitarian, 
and nonpolitical matters. it has accomplished beneficent results. In 
some of these activities we have taken part, and will no doubt im the 
future. But this does not mear that we should assume membership. 
We are still confronted with the fact that Europe has a system of 
offensive and defensive alliances. which are entirely alien to our most | 
cherished policies. Our traditions and our hopes are widely different. 
We enn not relinquish that independence: which is the natural result of 
our detached position. So long as the league remains a political 
body, inevitably dominated by the larger nations of Europe, poisoned 
with the tradition of age-long animosities, membership is not for us. 

T think, however, I speak the sentiment of the people in saying that 
We are ready to join in any conference the aim of which is to Umit 
armaments or banish wars: We are indeed the friends of all. We 
covet none of their territory and harbor no jealousies of their: progress. 
The Conference for Limitation of! Armaments at; Washington was more | 
succesffil than any attempt im this direction for many years, because 
it was far removed from the rivalries of Europe, because its aims were 
clear-cut, definite, and) generous. When the time ts ripe, President 
Coolidge has promised that another conference shall be called to meet 
at Washington. But with the question of reparations still unsettled, 
with bitter animosities between the victors and the vanquished fn 
Hurope still alive and burning, we can have little hope that our inter- 
vention, still less our membership im the leagne, would aid. We can 
not enter a conference in which the main request will be: to release 
the obligations of foreign countries to us in the way of debts: con- 
tracted; for if L can judge correctly of the sentiment of the American 
people, they are opposed to a release of these obligations. Our hopes 
are that the recommendations of the Dawes Commission will be accepted | 
and that there will be a profound reaction in Europe against the 
enmity and strife which have survived since the peace. In a confer- | 
ence called when these objects have been accomplished, may we not 
trust that with America’s leadership there will be a more settled 
world, an abiding desire to sicure the peaceable adjustment of disputes 
between nations and to introduce a better order in which international 
law and mutual cooperation will everywhere prevail. 

What can. be accomplished) where long-standing animosities and recol 
Jections of a bitter past do: not occupy the center of the picture is well 
illustrated by the part played by this administration in the framing 
of a treaty in which 16 nations of the New World have joined, each 
promising all the rest that the sword shall not be taken up until efter 
commissions of inquiry have been chosen and full opportunity given to 
adjnst their controversies without collision or the threat of war, This 
was a more forward step tuan any ever yet taken in securing peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. The New World, in its peaceful attitude 
and promise of permanent good will, is a shining example for the Old. 

Let me earnestly recommend participation in the World Court now 
functioning at The Hague. The League of Nations is political, and 
the action of the representatives of the respective members must be 
taken according to directions from the chancelleries at home. The 
court, on the other hand, is judicial, and the august judges: receive 
dictation from no one: Our attention should be called to the fact 
that this court is essentially an American idea and, more than that, 
a Republican idea. Our own Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” 
nearly 100 years ago argued for it on both sides: of the Atlantic, A 
more substantial step was taken when Secretary Hay, in giving in- 
structions: to our delegates to The Hague Conference in 1899, set forth 
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In the strongest language the far-reaching benefits of such a tribunal! 
and directed our representatives to advocate it before that body. In 
1907 Secretary Root again. gave instructions. to. oun delegates to sup- 
port the proposition. Such a court was specifically indorsed in the 
Republican platforms of 1912 and 1916 and at least impliedly in 
others. Both Presidents Roosevelt and Taft advocated It. The late 
President Harding, on the stump, in 1920, stated his unqualified in- 
dorsement of the court. The plan for adherence to a tribunal now 
functioning and rendering most satisfactory decisions is one which 
must have the strongest possible appeal for us. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that 54 nations are members of the league and that most 
of them have adhered to the separate protocol for the court: It is 
not for us to assert that the league is a wicked Institution, and in 
any case the provisions set forth in the protocol for tle court itself 
remove it from any domination en the part of that body. The reser- 
vations which were made a condition of joining the court by Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary Hughes, whose action has since been 
approved by President Coolidge, make it certain that our adherence 
will not involve us in the league. Tuese are sufficient safeguards 
and reservations to protect our own interests, and they do not affect 
the great purposes of the court. The Republican Purty, in accord 
with fts: expressed policy, should make every effort promptly to es- 
tablish our membership in this great tribunal. 

Other issues might well.be touched; but the time would tan me. 
The strength and grandeur of our country in the fature can only be 
attained and our mission in the world can only be fulfilled by con- 
structive: accomplishments which will meet the demands of an era in 
which new problems are crowding upon us with maddening rapidity. 

In international affairs let us remember that a chastened world can 
not be lifted: out of the depths of suffering and sorrow by the: selfish 
insistence of any nation upon the acceptance of a maximum of its 
claims, That conception; was banished from the earth when ambitious 
monarchs desiring absolute sway were driven from their thrones, 
Some ambitions: must be relinquished to secure the larger benefits of 
international cooperation. A spirit of concession and of regard for 
every people, great or small, near or remote, must dictate the policies 
of statesmen everywhere. If this is a new rule in foreign affairs, let 
America proclaim it. 

In our domestic concerns let it be known that the people take stock 
of individual conduct as never before. Admiration no longer rests so 
much upon the triumphs of success and power as upon devoted service 
to country and humanity. 

For the glad accomplishment of these most noble aims at home and 
abroad the Nation looks to the Republican Party. 

Just 70 years ago this was a small but gallant band, actuated by 
the highest ideals; then, in 1858; a multitude; defeated but alive and 
undaunted. Next, a mighty conquering host, which through a Jong 
tract of years shaped and guided’ the destinies of this Republic, lead- 
ing it always to new heights of greatness and renowm What shining: 
pages of history were written when Abrabam Lincoln grasped the helm 
of state in) 1861!' 

History has recorded no party organization whose achievements can 
compare with ours. In its triumphant course it has stood unshaken 
for the Union and the Constitution. It removed the curse of slavery, 
resisted repudiation and powerful currents of opinion which threatened 
folly in our economic life, and has upheld the rights of all, however 
humble. In every emergency, in days that were dark as well as those 
that were bright, it has been a party of broad vision, full of hope 
and of faith. = 

The past. at least is secure. In the future there is no lamp. to 
guide so safe as that of experience and history, and the people will 
surely repose their trust in those principles and in that party or- 
ganization which has played so preeminent a part in the upbuilding 
of the Nation and in the prosperity and happiness of all its citizens. 
Thus we may be confident that when the ballots are cast in November 
in numbers like the falling leaves of autumn this people will elect 
Calvin Coolidge with a Republican Congress and again crown our 
efforts with victory, thereby assuring a yet more splendid future of 
progress and of peace. 


The speech of Senator Harrison: is here printed in full, 
as follows: 


Chairman: Hull, ladies; and gentlemen, 48 years ago in the city of 
St. Louls the hosts of Democracy met in convention to dedicate them- 
selves to purging corruption from the public service. We meet to-day 
for a rededication to the same purpose. There was corruption then; 
there isa Saturnalia of corruption now. There were disgraved public 
officials then, repudiated by their party and under arrest; bub to-day: 
Fall goes unmolested on his runch in New Mexico; Daugherty sat with 
presidential approval in the convention at, Cleveland, and Daugherty’s 
attorney was chairman of the committee created to oil the steam roller 
of the worst boss-ridden convention of a generation. It was in that 
convention in 1876 that Democracy turned to that superb and match- 
less leader, Samuel™J, Tilden, to bring the Government baek to honesty 
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and carry the party to victory. It is particularly appropriate that I 
read to you one plank of the Democratic platform of that year, 
written by that great New Yorker: 

“When the annals of this Republic show the disgrace and cen- 
sure of a Vice President; a late Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives marketing his rulings as a presiding officer; three 
Senators profiting secretly by their votes as lawmakers; five 
chairmen of the leading committees of the late House of Repre- 
sentatives exposed in jobbery; a late Secretary of the Treasury 
forcing balances in the public accounts; a late Attorney General 
misappropriating public funds; a Secretary of the Navy en- 
riched or enriching friends by percentages levied off the profits of 
contractors; and ambassador to England censured in a dishonor- 
able speculation ; the President's private secretary barely escaping 
conviction upon trial for guilty complicity in frauds upon the 
revenue; a Secretary of War impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors—the demonstration is complete that the first step 
in reform must be the people’s choice of honest men from another 
party, lest the disease of one political organization infect the 
body politic and least by making no change of men or party we 
get no change of measures and no real reform.” 

The moral is plain: The country will make its own application. 

At the outset let it be understood that this conyention, composed 
of the militant representatives of the Democracy of the Nation, is 
no cold-storage affair. It is going to be red-hot, highly seasoned, 
and well prepared. We were not sent here under an Executive order 
by the candidate to notify the people. We are here by mandate of 
the people to name the candidate—the next President of the United 
States. 

The Democratic Party is the friend of business, big and small; it 
delights to see the reflected glory from burning furnaces; the content- 
ment from happy and prosperous farm homes; the crowded lobbies 
of counting houses; the steady streams of heavily loaded trains; and 
the early bustle of mining camps: It cares not how large the scale 
or big the investment, what it is most concerned about is honesty in 
operation. 

The corner stone of the Republican Party is special privilege, and 
to-day its grip is more firmly tightened and its place more secure than 
at ung time in its long history. It needs no cards to gain admittance 
to the White House, no password to the congressional committee 
rooms. 

Crooked business needs only to gesture or special privilege to wink 
to make this administration understand and do. 

It is against this brutal thing that we will wage relentless war 
in this campaign. We will not pitch our camps nor stack our arms 
until the American masses and honest business are freed from its 
strangle hold. They may direct their poisonous gases at us, but no 
camouflage can be contrived that will give covert and protection to 
the Pharisee. They can describe us as they may—hurling anathemas 
will be futile—for these guarded posts of favoritism will be taken, 
these fortresses of special privilege and unjust power must fall. 

In the guarded orchards of this administration the golden apples 
of special privilege have been gathered by the favored few. It is 
the guardian of every special interest. The mother never guarded her 
tender young more zealously than has this administration watched 
over the needs of its petted and pampered puppets. 

Not only in the administration, but in the enactment of laws these 
interests come first. The administration's late and lamented tax pro- 
posal was grown in the Melion patches of special privilege. Its 
propagation was a work of Republican art, 

For a while it was thought to be a very beautiful, large, colorful, 
and juicy thing. It attracted unusual attention. The inyited guests, 
a selected few in number, smacked their lips in anticipation of the 
feast. But when it was examined and its parts dissected, its rotten- 
ness was revealed. No setting was ever more adroitly staged than 
when this scheme of taxation first made its debut. It was billed for 
passage at the psychological moment. The people were stooped under 
a heavy load of taxation. For three long years they bad felt their 
country slipping through the results of a riotous and debauched ad- 
ministration. They had seen the natural resources of this Govern- 
ment dissipated, its charted courses abandoned, its leaders corrupted. 
They saw a policy of passivity adding discredit abroad and bankruptcy 
at home, 

Their hearts were heavy and their spirits low. Any ray of hope 
that might bring the slightest relief was welcomed. When thé Secre- 
tary of the Treasury offered his plan and the President indorsed it, the 
American people did not stop to study nor tarry to think, But rea- 
son follows hysteria, and right ultimately triumphs. 

What is this melon that Mellon sought to cut? It would have given 
1,200 of the 3,585,985 income-tax payers in America 51 per cent of the 
total reduction. 

Under its benign provisions an income of $5,000,000 was to receive 
a reduction of $1,331,832, while an income of $3,000 would have re- 
ceived only $8.75 reduction. Through its unrestricted earned-income 


provisions it would have opened an avenue of escape to every tax- 
dodging capitalist In America. 

Written in the cold lines of that proposal was the inspiration of its 
author, that the less exacted from the highly favored few, and the more 
demanded from the less-favored many, the greater the good to the com- 
mon country. The champions of the proposal believe that prosperity 
should come from the crumbs that fall from the tables of the rich; 
that if you legislate solely to make the well-to-do prosperous their 
prosperity will seep through upon those below. The Republican Party 
is the ancient enemy of the income tax. It is contrary to reactionary 
Republican doctrine and inimical to Republican practices. The Income 
tax was never intended to touch poverty. It exacts no settlements 
from bankrupt courts—forecloses no mortgages and forces no sales. It 
is collected only where prosperity smiles and earnings abound. As a 
means of raising revenue it is one of our party's priceless legacies, and 
as such it shall be neither weakened nor destroyed. 

When the President and his Secretary of the Treasury, with all 
the hosts of selfish interests, charged on the battle front of the Ameri- 
ean Congress in behalf of the Mellon plan, Democracy and Progressive 
Republicanism stood firm. It was the same ancient contest, and for 
the same old cause. Under the leadership of SIMMONS in the Senate 
and Gagner in the House we triumphed, not because we were numeri- 
eally strong, but because we were assuredly right, Through the Demo- 
eratic law every taxpayer in America will get a 25 per cent reduction 
this year, 

Every person who pays an income tax will be required to pay less 
in the future than in the past. And this Democratic legislation, 
against which all the agencies of this administration have inveighed. 
will give a greater reduction in taxes than would have the Mellon plan 
to every person whose annual income amounts to less than $67,000. 

Out of the total of 3,585,985 income-tax payers in America 3,580,585 
will receive a greater reduction in the Democratic plan than they would 
hâve received under the Mellon plan. 

In the reduction of taxes the Democratic Party sought greater reduc- 
tions and broader eliminations than did the Republican nominee or 
the Secretary of the Treastry. In the administration's mad efforts to 
forestall Democracy’s desire to effect greater reductions than those 
recommended by the administration the Treasury Department juggled 
figures and deceived the public, 

The administration said that the Treasury Department wonld only 
stand for a reduction of $390,000,000. The Democratic Party gave 
them a reduction of $470,000,000, 

The administration said that the tax on candies, checks, notes, auto- 
mobile parts, drafts, and soft drinks should remain. The Democratic 
Party said those taxes must go. 

The administration said that if we would increase taxes on 3,580,585 
income-tax payers and reduce the taxes on 5,400, it would release 
money for productive enterprises and increase the prosperity of all. 
The Democratic Party answered that indubitable facts refuted such 
an argument. ° 

It was not reasoning they sought nor facts they desired, but more 
special privileges to the favored few they craved. 

In 1922, out of $2,879,000,000 assets listed for estate taxes, there 
was not found enough tax-free securities to cover funeral expenses. For 
the year 1921 the total net income returns from business amounted to 
$2,366,315,000, and only $47,000,000 of this amount was returned by 
individuals whose incomes were in excess of $70,000 annually. The 
Democratic plan for reducing all taxes, but reducing them equitably on 
the basis of ability to pay, will result in releasing more money for 
investments in productive enterprises than would have the Mellon plan. 

The Republican nominee in reluctantly signing the measure declared 
for its immediate reform. What does he mean by reform? Does he 
propose to change the law by transferring the burdens carried by 5,400 
whose backs are broad fo the three and one-half millions whose backs 
are bowed? Does he propose to make up the reduction on the 5,400 
favored few by resurrecting the many nuisance taxes on the unfayored 
many? Is that his challenge? Then we accept it. 

With the promises of the 1920 campaign to reduce the cost of living 
resounding In our ears, the country beheld in the passage of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law the most flagrant repudiation of campaign 
pledges in all the history of political parties. It was a law that reeked 
with special favors. Every line in it added to the living costs of the 
American consumer, When the iniquitous Schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich Jaw was enacted, carrying an 11-cent duty a pound on 
wool, the whole country was aroused and drove the Taft administration 
from power. The defeat was decisive. Utah and Vermont were the 
sole Republican survivors. But this same reactionary group, under the 
inspiration of representatives of these twin States, ignored the facts of 
recent history and fastened upon the American people a tariff rate on 
scoured wool of 31 cents a pound, Tariff rates on countless other things 
were proportionately increased. Nothing escaped their deadly aim. In 
the framing of the law the time-honored Republican theory of equaliz- 
ing the difference in cost at home and abroad was not considered. The 
only question asked was, How much protection do you want? The sə- 
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called representatives of the people surrendered completely to the rep- 
resentatives of the predatory Interests and played with their masters 
the game of “tit for tat,” to the betrayal of the American consumer 
and the replenishment of the Republican exchequer. 

Not only did it add $4,000,000,000 additional burden upon the 
American masses but it revealed the Nation's hypocrisy toward war- 
torn Europe. We maintain highly organized and efficiently managed 
humanitarian organizations to raise and distribute to the world's op- 
pressed. We sometimes invade the National Treasury, graciously to 
give to the needy of foreign lands. America has never been unmindful 
of any cry of distress that came to her from any part of the world. 
That is the spirit of the American heart. Yet this reactionary group 
that has brought ruin to the country and discredit to their party em- 
ployed every means to check Europe's rehabilitation and shackle her 
trade. Demanding payments on the one hand, they prevented them 
on the other. It was a policy that enriched the affluent and im- 
poverished the needy. It closed the markets to our farmers and lifted 
the prices of their purchases. It tightened the grip of the favored 
few and dampened the hopes of the struggling many. 

The doctrine of equal rights to none and special favors to some 
was never more firmly embedded than in the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law. 

As indefensible as are these two offsprings of governmental favor- 
itism, they are not comparable to the administration's ship-subsidy 
proposal. Projected in the winter of 1922, following the chilling 
frosts of that November election, it planned with the aid of an army 
of lame ducks, repudiated at home and fondled at Washington, to 

make “a quick get-away.” They sought to lay upon the American 

taxpayer an additional burden of $850,000,000 to subsidize the Ship- 
ping Trust. Your Democratic Representatives in Congress, aided by 
the patriotic progressives, withstood their mad onslanghts—for three 
months held them at bay, and through a highly organized filibuster 
prevented the passage of the measure. 

In all the speeches delivered in the Cleveland convention, or in the 
platform there adopted, not a word was written nor a whisper 
uttered of the administration’s ship-subsidy proposal. If that proposal 
had become a law, the immediate appropriations to carry it into 
effect would have denied any reduction of taxes this year or in the 
immediate years to come, The Harding-Coolidge administration was 
willing to give millions to the Shipping Trust, but not one cent to the 
American soldier, 

The platform of the Republican Party and the speech of the tem- 
porary chairman of the Republican convention proclaims the Budget 
law as a Republican accomplisbment—the disarmament conference, 
the reduction of the number of governinental employees, the decreases 
in the amount of annual appropriations and the national debt as 
Republican achievements. It is regrettable that we can not accord 
it this wild acclaim. 

The Budget law was urged at the Instance of a Democratic President 
and received the vote of every Democratic Representative. It was 
vetoed by the Democratic President only because an unconstitutional 
proyision was included. It was then passed by a Republican Congress 
and signed by a Republican President in the proper and constitutional 
language suggested by the Democratic President in his veto message. 

The disarmament conference was held, not because of a Republican 
administration but in spite of the Republican administration. It was 
first suggested by a Democrat, and urged by Democrats. The fight 
was renewed by Boran, a Republican, yes, but one who wisely declined 
to become associated with the bankrupt Republican partnership in 
the coming campaign; one whose opposition to the reactionary control 
of his party has ever been constant and aggressive. Under his 
leadership, and over the most unrelenting opposition of the adminis- 
tration, the sentiment was crystallized, appropriate legislation passed, 
and the disarmament conference called, 

It is true that during the more than three years this administration 
has controlled the Government the number of clyil employees in the 
Government service and the annual appropriations have been reduced. 
Those reductions came, however, not because of any Republican re- 
forms. They were the natural reductions that flow from a readjust- 
ment of abnormal conditions occasioned by the war. If we did not 
have bigger things to discuss, greater achievements to proclaim, and 
higher purposes to announce, we might claim that in 18 months of 
Democratic administratlon, immediately following the war, not only 
did we reduce appropriations in larger amounts than ever did the 
Republican Party but we reduced the national debt by more than two 
and onehalf billions of dollars and the number of civil employees 
by 300.000. 

Amid all this deceptive cry of economy let it be remembered that 
this Republican Party, during its less than four years of control, 
has expended $9,592,000,000 more than did the Democratic adminis- 
tration during the whole five years immediately preceding the war. 

The American people have taken the measure of this administration, 
It might have been able to free itself from sectional idolatry and to 
have looked beyond the sky lines of New England. It might have 
heard the groans of the distressed farmers of the West and syurpa- 


theticaly responded. It might have sought markets and removed the 
tariff jams in the channels through which our surplus products move. 
It might have visualized world conditions and courageously assumed 
the part befitting a great Nation. It might have reduced living costs, 
redeemed pledges to the soldier, followed a definite domestic program, 
and adopted a broad and statesmanlike foreign policy, but, even then, 
it would have availed it nothing with its carnival of corruption. The 
least that the American people expect of their public servants is com- 
mon honesty. They will forgive their passivity, overlook their indis- 
cretions, and, too often, forget their impotency, but to them corrup- 
tion is inexcusable, graft is indefensible. 

Pizarro and his adventurous band, as they set their faces toward 
the golden west, were not more inspired in quest of treasure than this 
administration. They were looking for gold, heaps of gold, shimmer- 
ing, gleaming gold. They did not wait to touch the nerves of mother 
earth nor drag the current's flow in their mad enthusiasm; in greedy 
haste they grasped the sparkling sand, then cast it down with curses 
when they found the glittering grains were not of gold. From Cabinet 
head to Republican Representatives in Congress, like a plague, the dis- 
ease spread. It became epidemic, and while the world looked on the 
great physician of this administration in sullen silence refused to 
prescribe a remedy or attempt a cure. Gallant soldiers, who never 
flinched in battle or cowed in action, who, like madmen, threw them- 
selyes Into the jaws of death for the glory of their country, were 
robbed; widows’ mites and orphans’ pittances were stolen; seats in the 
United States Senate placed upon the auction block and sold like mer- 
chandise; natural resources secretly squandered; courts of the land 
mocked; congressional committees defied; and the scales of justice 
tipped by the weight of gold. Well do these subalterns of the admin- 
istration know that there is more blood in the body than mantles in the 
cheek, more profit in the office than is exhibited in the salary. 

It is the brazen effrontery of this administration that challenges our 
attention. They would halt these inquiries by hysterical cries and fore- 
boding predictions. They say, Tou are hurting business.“ “You are 
destroying confidence.“ Our answer is, We are helping business.“ 
“We are restoring confidence.” “We are saving the Government by 
performing an operation to preserve the life of the Nation itself.” 
Theirs is the Spartan morality. Not the corruption but the discovery 
constitutes the crime, Instead of applauding the investigators, they 
make war upon the investigation. Instead of condemning the exposed 
and praising the exposure, they praise the exposed and condemn the ex- 
posure. Decry them as they will, the American people know that it was 
these investigations—conducted by Democrats, yes, but through Repub- 
lican committees—that sent Albert Fall to Three Rivers a disgraced 
man and proven criminal. It was these investigations that revealed 
such a gross indifference and utter incapacity in the Navy Department 
and compelled Edwin Denby's retirement from the Cabinet. It was 
these investigations that unfolded a condition In the Department of 
Justice that shocked sensibilities and drove Daugherty back to Washing- 
ton Court House. It was these investigations that caused conspirators 
against their Government to take their own lives rather than tell the 
truth and unbosom the criminating secrets against their own criminal 
allies. It was these investigations that pointed to the immoral orgies 
of Forbes and sickening scandals in the Veterans’ Bureau. It was these 
investigations that put a Republican Congressman behind the bars and 
lashed Newberry from the Senate. It was these investigutions that in- 
formed the American public that the first official act of Calvin Coolidge 
was the appointment of a private secretary who had traded and traf- 
ficked in public patronage. It was these investigations that led a Re- 
publican Senate to conyict its own Republican National Committee for 
“framing” a Democratic Senator because he dared to do the right. 

In this campaign let the conscienceless leaders of this administration 
deride investigations. Let them accuse the Congress of deteriorating; 
let them eontinne to shield those who conspired against the Govern- 
ment; but in this dark drama the American people know and prefer the 
highly patriotic and cleansing work of Tuomas J. Watsu to the foul 
infamy and thievery of Albert J. Fall. 

Nothing in burlesque or opera bouffe is comparable to the scene 
recently enacted at Cleveland in the efforts of the silent Sphinx of the 
Potomac to exile and expatriate those Republican Senators who dared 
to oppose his mandate. It is somewhat a pathetic story—the treatment 
there accorded our Republican senatorial friends, 


“But yesterday the word of Cesar might have stood against 
the world; 
Now. lies he there, and none so poor as to do him reverence,” 


They dared to vote an investigation of a member of the President's 
official family, and they are penalized for their decency. 

They dared disregard the protest of the world profiteers to respond 
to the appeal of the soldiers who fought our battles on the fields of 
France, and they are punished for their justice. 

By every device known to trained camoufleurs, by every subtle 
process of legerdemain, the Republican nominee, in true pharisaical 
fashion, sought to divorce himself from his former comrades in arms. 
The plan is obvious; the plot is futile. Neither the President nor his 
Falstaffian army, headed by General Butler and Sergeant Stearns, can 
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conceal the ugly fact that the Cleveland convention was the most 
highly organized, boss-ridden, and cleaginous ever held in America. 
The American people will not be deceived. They will not permit them- 
selves to be used as pawns in a game of “hide and seek.” 

. The mask is of Piercing through the political machinations of that 
convention we see the sinister lips of special privilege. The leopard 
does not change his spots overnight. Neither can the Republican Party 
be reformed by resolutions nor by presidential ukase. 

The American people will know that they are dealing with a system; 
that even though Hanna, Quay, and Penrose are dead, their spirits 
go marching on in the personages of the Three Musketeers of present- 
day Republicanism—Butler, Stearns, and Slemp. These bosses are 
doing business in the same old way according to the same old rule. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that the Republican nominee should 
have conscripted one of the “best minds“ from far-away Mexico to 
write the platform for this campaign and a lame duck to preside as 
the permanent chairman of the convention. Both assignments for that 
convention were most fitting—one was available because of the theory 
that “distance lends enchantment to the view and his lack of knowl- 
edge of things that are; the other because he was the only public man 
in the United States willing to offer himself as a living sacrifice upon 
the senatorial altars of Wyoming in defense of the Teapot Dome. 

The Republican organization is now trying to salvage something 
from the wreck of the old party. The proceedings and platform of the 
Cleveland convention portend the loss of the Congress, and they are 
now madly fighting to save the Presidency, 

With an administration, honeycombed with graft and corroded with 
corruption it is refreshing to reflect upon the innumerable Republican 
investigations. into expenditures of the preceding Democratic adminis- 
tration. Following that period—the most momentous in our country's 
history, which called for the mobilization of our strongest and best, 
a period that necessitated the expenditure of $40,000,000,000 to prose- 
cute and win the war, no similar period ever having called for such 
a readjustment of governmental agencies and the prompt prosecution 
of expenditures—following our country’s triumph in arms and victory 
in the chancelleries of the world, through a campaign of lavish ex- 
penditures and appeals to the prejudices of groups, we lost control of 
the Congress. As soon as it was organized the Republican. Party in- 
augurated a scheme of investigations that were the most far-reaching 
and costly in the history of the Government. Fifty-one separate com- 
mittees were appointed, controlled by 51 separate Republican majorities. 
They searched every Democratie record; they followed every hint. 
Like a dragnet, they mobilized every bit of gossip and ran down every 
rumor. Investigations covered the whole country and extended beyond 
the seas. What were the results? Where is the tainted dollar spent? 
Where was the defrauded soldier? Name the Democratic Cabinet 
officer disgraced, Those Republican investigations, partisanly and 
relentlessly conducted, did not point to a single act that reflected dis- 
credit upon any Democratic official. I call upon the Republican nomi- 
nee, Calvin Coolidge; I call upon the members of the Republican Cabi- 
net; I call upon every Republican Member of Congress—I call upon the 
Republican Party to name the Democratic culprit. 

But it is not graft alone that offers in the two administrations such 
happy comparisons. During these little more than three years we have 
seen the present administration float along, tossed by every current, 
fanned by every breeze, without purpose, program, or policy. Its leaders 
have not led, and its organization has not functioned. Upon a thou- 
sand issues they have hoisted the white flag of surrender. Amid all 
the confusion that has divided this administration domestic problems 
have gone unsolved. We have felt the slowing down of industry, the 
increase of unemployment, the diminishing purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar. Starving herds, rotting grain, and rusting spindles, 
have not stirred the sleeping spirit or warmed the chilly coolness of the 
President. He has slowly traveled upon the vehicles of his paper vetoes, 
vainly protesting but not pressing forward to the task, assuming but 
not asserting, flinching but not fighting. In every issue he has quibbled; 
in every flight he has fioundered. Never was party leadership so repu- 
diated and the party so badly torn. 

If it be Japanese exclusion, adjusted compensation for the soldiers, 
Mellon’s taxation rates, development of Muscle Shoals, old soldiers’ 
pensions, farmers’ relief, or World Court, be stands forlorn, deserted, 
Dilloried by his own party. As a candidate, what did he and his asso- 
ciates promise four years ago respecting international cooperation and 
the promotion of world peace? Let me read to you from the Republi- 
ean literature of that day. Here is the historic appeal of the so-called 
81 distinguished Republican leaders, including Charles Evans Hughes, 
Herbert Hoover, Willlam Howard Taft, and Elihu Root: 

“The undersigned, who desire that the United States shall do 
her full part in association with the other civilized nations to 
prevent war, has earnestly considered how we may contribute 
most effectively to that end by our votes in the coming election, 
* © + The question between the candidates is not whether our 
country should join in such association. * The Repub 
lican Party stands for agreement among the nations to preserve 
the peace of the world. The Republican Party is bound 


by every consideration of geod faith to pursue such a course until 
the declared object is attained. * * We therefore believe 
that we can most effectively advance the eause of international 
cooperation to promote peace by supporting Mr. Harding for elec» 
tion to the Presidency.” 

That was one of the spurious coins issued in 1920. 

Through their miserable effort and vain meanderings to extricate 
themselves and their party from the morass of their own deceit, they 
bave. nauseated the American people by the pitiable spectacle they 
present. They aureole their promises with such beautiful rhetoric and 
vamp the truth to such an extent that they do not know the direction 
in which they are going. Henry Canor Lopez, who made Coolidge at 
Chieago and unmade him at Washington, with rolling eyes spews fina 
speech about duty and like phantasmal fancies of his filghty mind.“ 
attempts to weave new webs of intrigue, and to again ensnare and 
mislead the American people. Too long has this cultured gentleman 
with his intriguing cohorts denied peace to a suffering world, and in 
their new-hatched World Court schemes an outraged people can not 
and will not again be defrauded. 

The lamented Harding, in his big-hearted, sympathetic way, sounded 
the tocsin. call in his New York speech to enter the World Court. 
That was only a step, but a step in the right direction.. It was merely 
a move, but.a movement toward the broader and more inviting fields 
of peace, and he deserved the backing of his party and the cooperation 
of every peace-loving American citizen. Coolidge pledged himself to 
carry out the policy, and yet from the day he took up the task laid 
down by Harding he has made only a bow in that direction. The 
World Court at best can decide only international questions unani- 
mously submitted to it by the parties to the controversy. Indeed, it is 
not necessary for them to abide by the decisions of the court unless 
they agree to do so. And yet, simple as is the pian, earnest as are 
these nations that are cooperating to make it a success and draw to a 
broken world the light of hope and peace, the same serried ranks in the 
United States Senate are pursuing their same indefensible tactics, bent 
on destruction and wreaking vengeance. 

Recently they have gained a healthy new recruit in “ Cains Cassius” 
Perret, the distinguished keynoter and keystoner. They are not 
willing to employ their power and talents against our country join- 
ing the present World Court, but they seek to chloroform the exist- 
ing plan, to dismantle it, to destroy it. Thus, this unholy conspiracy 
against the peace of the world is carried forward, while silence, deep 
and impenetrable, broods over the Potomac. For months the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had this question before it, Numerous 
plans presented and sharp differences constantly arising between the 
advocates of each. And yet the-President through it all did not raise 
his voice. No words of reprobation fell from his lips. He was as 
Silent as the tomb. And not until the committee had taken action 
and the final curtain was drawn upon the closing scene of the Con- 
gress did he take the public into his confidence touching his views. 
And thus the silence of Calvin Coolidge is acclaimed by his votaries 
as golden. Grover Cleveland once said: “It is not the mere slothful 
acceptance of righteous political ideas, but the call to action for their 
enforcement and application that tests the endurance and moral 
courage of men.” What America needs now is not a Sphinx, but a 
Paul Revere to awaken it and call it back to duty and high resolve. 
Oh, for one in the White House whose heart might be melted and 
courage aroused to sympathize and to fight. Would that we might 
once more see in that exalted position one with the cournge of a 
Jackson, the militant honesty of a Cleveland, the matchless states- 
manship, far-flung visfon, aud the fine fighting qualities of a Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Would that we had in the White House the spirit of him whose 
heart of gold melted in the sympathies of the world—of all bu- 
manity—whose courage knew and gave no quarter, whose qualities of 
statesmanship caused him to catch the first whisperings. of domestic 
disorder and visualize and prescribe for world unrest. It is the spirit 
of him who twice led us to victory and whose soul has taken its 
flight but whose remains now Ne in yon crypt at St. Albans, the late 
Commander in. Chief of the world’s greatest fighting forces in its 
greatest. crisis, that will inspire harmony in this convention and assure 
victory in November. 

How different were the foreign policies of our Government under 
Woodrow Wilson and under the Harding-Coolidge administration. It 
is the difference between a keynote and keyhole policy of statesman- 
ship. In the good old Democratic days we did net send spies to peep 
in, but diplomats to sit in; not observers without authority, but repre- 
sentatives with credentials, One policy was definite, wise, and brave; 
the other vacillating, halting, and weak. We opened up new and 
broader markets, and the people of every clime were drawn closer to us. 
No humanitarian cause, no movement to check wars, settle disputes, or 
promote world peace bat promptly received the sympathetic considera- 
tion of this Government. It was through such a policy that America 
forged to the front among the foremost nations of the world. Glory 
was in the flag and prosperity in every industry. What a change has 
come about during these three long years! 
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Oil has become the Open Sesame of power. It gained admittance 
to the robbers’ cave and participation in the plunder. It has been the 
inspiration of this administration's foreign, as well as domestic policy. 
The magic significance of its fow has awakened the State Department 
to an interest not only in Mexico and the United States of Colombia, 
but away off in the Near East. Truly the administration might bave 
boasted of two “Secretaries of Oil.“ 

When the Christian women and children of Armenia were being 
wantonly given to the Turkish sword, when thousands of these Ar- 
menian followers of Christ, driven like cattle into exile, were dying of 
starvation and exposure in the highways; when Christian churches and 
Christian homes were being given to the flames and ministers of the 
gospel importuned the administration for a note of protest, it was 
refused; but the moment the oil magnates of the land sought a conces- 
sion in the oil fields of Mosul the administration that refused to inter- 
yene to save Christian lives, Christian churches, and Christian homes 
went to the front with vigor and decision. 

They who were indifferent when the lives of women and children 
were involved hastened to the conference with the Turks in pursuit of 
the Chester ofl concession and became a party to the infamy of the 
Lausanne treaty—a treaty which abandons our missionaries to the 
Turks and betrays Armenia into the hands of its assassins. 

Show this administration an oil well and it will show you a foreign 

olicy. 

: With a world dismayed by disorder and steeped in sorrow we have 
waited patiently for this giant Nation to assume its commanding 
part. But no; their leaders, Uke slackers moved by fear, have turned 
and run away. Amid all this world’s confusion, with its broken spirit 
and lost confidence, with wreck and ruin throughout Europe, this 
administration has complacently looked on and skulked. Never before 
in all its history has America turned a deaf ear to the appeal of 
humanity or the call of civilization. Foreign countries have sought 
our advice. They have pleaded for our counsel; but, lo, their supplica- 
tions have been ignored and their pleas rejected. 

The Democratic Party offers no apology for its foreign policies. 
When the Woodrow Wilson plan for world adjustment was wrecked 
by the selfish and jealous hands of reactionary Republican leadership, 
world hope for peace was shattered and European rehabilitation in- 
definitely deferred. The tragedy is they wrecked our plan and offered 
nothing instead. This administration can not escape its responsibility 
for the feverish condition of the world. What they are now seeking 
to do with reparations should have been done years ago. Out in the 
progressive Northwest and throughout the great western plains agri- 
culture languishes for want of attention. Farmers are in the throes 
of despair. More than 600,000 in that great wheat section alone have 
been driven to bankruptcy during this administration. 

Would you know the difference between normalcy and prosperity? 
Here it is: 

In the Democratic year of 1917 the country experienced seven na- 
tional bank failures. 

In the Democratie year of 1918 the country experienced two national 
bank failures. 

And in the Demoeratic year of 1919 the country experienced only 
one national bank failure. 

Within less than four years of Republican normalcy more than 
1,357 banks have failed and millions of people bankrupted. 

During the first three months of this year 265 banks have failed, 
with total liabilities of over $100,000,000. 

The distressing conditions that confront agriculture when other 
industries specially favored are prosperous should at least appeal to 
the stony hearts of this administration, But the Republican nominee 
and his reactionary followers in the Congress have not permitted any 
governmental relief being extended to them for the reason, as very 
impressively stated by the Republican nominee on December 6, 1923, 
in bis first message to the Congress: 

“Those farmers,” he said, “who raise their living on their own 
lands are not greatly in distress.” Those sentiments come from the 
heart throbs of the Republican nominee, and the present deplorable 
plight of the American farmer is due to callous indifference and their 
cowardly, isolated foreign policy. No economist but knows that this 
selfish policy, without vision, is responsible for the dissipation of our 
foreign trade, the terrible plight of the farmer, and the timidity 
of business. Until stricken Europe revives we can not hope for full 
settlement in our foreign debt. Allied payments to us depend upon 
German payments to them. But even though the reparations ques- 
tion may be settled and Germany exerts every effort to pay, how 
can she pay if she is economically shackled by America and the 
world? The German citizen can set his hand to work and from 
one end of that country to the other every furnace may be lighted, 
every factory wheel may whirl, every field be tilled, and every agency 
of commerce and industry work overtime, yet they can not con- 
tinue unless some market be found for their wares. There can be 
no market if the tariff gates are closed against her by other countries 
as are our own. Such a sordid policy of selfishness upon the part of 
this administration not only delays European rehabilitation but forces 


upon the American masses higher prices for homemade goods. Custom 
receipts do not prove the success or failure of tariff laws. A tariff 
that in normal times might be prohibitive, in abnormal times is but 
a license to the conscienceless profiteer to extort from and gouge the 
American consumer. Exports from a country the purchasing power of 
whose money is worthless may be expected to seek those markets that 
offer the best purchases no matter how high the tariff. In the abnormal 
conditions of the world to-day the result is that with an exorbitant 
tariff our Government may perhaps get more revenue but the Huropean 
seller will receive far less for his product, and the American consumer 
will be compelled to pay more for his purchase, 

A record of promises fulfilled and pledges kept attest the loyalty of 
the Democratie Party. The long list of unparalleled achievements of 
the Wilson administration are among the glorious assets of our party. 
It is a record that should stir the soul of America and thrill every 
Democratic heart. What is that record? 

A tariff law that bred no bounties and spawned no special privi- 
leges. A tariff law that sought no taxes from the tables of the poor 
but raised them from the fortunes of the rich. A tariff law that unfet- 
tered buoyant hope and fledged ambition’s best efforts. A tariff law 
that transformed a weapon of oppression into an instrument of useful- 
ness. A tariff law so nicely adjusted to world conditions that our 
international trade balance reached the highest peak in all its history. 

Uninflnenced by wer conditions, at its lowest ebb it gave to the 
United States a favorable balance of trade $380,000,000 more than the 
present indefensible law afforded at its highest. At its peak it ex- 
ceeded by $3,000,000,000 the highest under the Republican law. 

A Federal reserve law that emancipated banking from the domina- 
tion of a moneyed monopoly and placed credits in the control of Gov- 
érnment officials; a law so modern and so elastic as to meet the constant 
needs of trade and commerce and to act as a panacea against panics 
and a cure for industrial ills. A law which the tenrporary chairman of 
the Cleveland conyention said, “ Serves as a bulwark to the financial 
life of the Nation and was so helpful during the war should be left 
alone.” We will leave it alone, and not one of the pillars upon which 
it rests will be removed, but we will not permit a reactionary Repub- 
lican leadership, dominated by selfish groups, to divert it from its 
real purpose and turn over its administration to its pliant tools. 

A record that carved new lanes of trade and opened up additional 
markets, 

A record that gave confidence to business and sent the sunshine of 
happiness and the glow of prosperity into every American home. 

A record that filled the pay envelopes of all wage earners and piled 
ligh every bank with countless resources. 

A record that lifted agriculture from the low depths to which the 
Republican Party had tossed it to a commanding place in American 
thought and attention—a place at which credit and transportation 
facilities to the farmers were made available and the distribution, sale, 
and marketing of their products assured. 

A record that gave to the American farmer the only period in the 
history of the Government in which the purchasing power of his dollar 
was at a premium. 

A record that filled public offices with men of character and not tools 
of corruption. 

A record that protected the health of children and guaranteed the 
rights of women, 

A record in which never before did the wheels of industry sing so 
sweetly aud the flow of commerce move so smoothly. 

A record that blazed the way to new heights of idealism, shot 
through with wise and humane policies. 

A record of days when human rights were dominant, and through 
the force of our moral leadership America caused a spiritual awakening 
throughout the world. Those were mighty days. In every foreign 
capital America personified the highest and the best, and beneath the 
folds of its fiag all peoples looked for shelter and protection. 

With the small part of the record fresh in the minds of the American 
people we enter this contest determined to restore the Government to its 
rightful eminence. 

We will wipe from its escutcheon the stains of this administration. 
We will restore dignity and integrity in public service. We will remove 
the scars of normalcy and revive prosperity. We will recover and 
conserve our national resources. We will drive every rascal from high 
position and see to it that self-confessed and high criminals who now 
run at large unafraid shall not go further unwhipped of punishment, 

An administration steeped in corruption and looseness in the ob- 
servance of law naturally breeds immorality and disrespect for law. 

The Democratic Party will have neither pets to protect nor corrupt 
Cabinet members to coddle. 

We will rigidly enforce the law, whether the violator be a bloated 
trust magnate, a congressional bribe taker, an embezzler of the public 
domain, or a disreputable bootlegger. 

We will eliminate governmental favoritism and strike from the 
statutes every discriminating provision that takes from “the mouth of 
labor the bread it earns.” 

We will readjust tariff rates and reduce transportation charges, 


We will lay bare campsign bribery and punish election frauds. 

. We will go to the relief of distressed agriculture and adopt such 
policies and pass such laws as will restare permanently the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer's dollar and again place it ou a par with that 
of other industries. 

We will remove from the administration of the civil service every 
infilpence of fraud and inangurate efficiency in government. 

We will put a stop to Republican procrastination and adopt a pro- 
gressive reclamation policy. 

Recognizing our obligations as a great humane power, we will assume 
in manly fashion our responsibilities to the world. 

We will pursue the same bigħ course that has ever inspired the 
leaders of Democracy, unterrified by those who threaten to destroy 
and ‘unmoved by those who seek selfishly to control. 

Neither the cries of radicallsm or the threats of conservatism will 
swerve us from our fixed purpose. Democracy is the right way. It is 
‘the party that offers the safe middle course, patronizing no isms and 
‘paying tribute to no extremes. 

It is the party that never bartered its birthright to serve the hour 
nor allowed expediency to dominate where right was involved. 

It will wage war for the protection of the rights of property as 
zenlously as it will battle against the guaranties of special privilege. 
At every cost it will defend the liberties and the constitutional rights 
of the citizen in the same sturdy way as it will assail bureaucracy and 
centralized government. 

These principles are just as precious to-day as when they were pro- 
claimed at Runnymede, revivified by the immortal Jefferson in the im- 
perishable parchment of our Declaration of Independence, and indelibly 
written in everlasting terms into the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, may I say in closing that 
this is a Democratic year. Victory is within our grasp if we but 
reach out for it. Let us remember that too much is at stake for the 
hideous form of friction to frown upon this convention. Our guns 
and all our guns against the common enemy. Nothing must happen 
‘there to divide our councils or dampen our ardor. The fires of De- 
mocracy must not flicker. The hope of the people Hes in the action 
of this convention. There must be no sulking; there gan be no mu- 
tiny. Winning is not wicked. Strategy is no sin. Far better is it 
for the American people and the future of the Democratic Party 
that in this convention we deny to onrselves some vaunted expression 
or surrender some temporary advantage that we may succeed in this 
campaign than tenaciously to persist and lose. 

A great duty and a high responsibility rests upon us in this solemn 
and critical hour of the Nation's life. Every impulse of decency, of 
buman sympathy, of fair dealing, cries out and urges us on to actlon— 
harmonious, militant, aggressive action. With struggling millions of 
men and women throughout the country calling upon us and humanity 
everywhere exhorting us onward, the great army of Democratic men 
and women will not retreat before the enemy upon the great battle field 
of this campaign. We shall not fail. : 

No matter who may be the choice of this convention, we will rally 
around our leader, clad in the armor of a righteous cause, attracting to 
our standard all the forces of right until the flag of Democracy waves 
triumphantly from every rampart of the Government. And as we fight 
this great battle there will accompany us the invisible presence of the 
fathers of Democracy. It would seem now we can hear the soft voice 
of sweet reasonableness coming to us from Monticello, the voice of “O14 
Hickory“ coming across the Blue Ridge from the Hermitage, and from 
that historie crypt at St. Albans we hear the mighty voice of Woodrow 
Wilson, wistfully calling to us: To you, from falling hands, we throw 
the t Hold it high!” “ Hold it hight” Carry on, carry on; 
keep the faith, keep the faith.” 


REGULATION OF CHILD LAROR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have had printed 
an amendment which I do not seem to be able to lay my hands 
on. I had some amendments which I tried to have printed, but 
they have been printed not separately but in one sheet. 

I now offer the following amendinent: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the word “eighteen ” and insert 
the word “fourteen.” 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr, President, it has been to me astonish- 
ing to note the possibilities of harm which opponents to Federal 
child labor legislation find in the proposed amendment giving 
the Congress the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Some Senators opposing the joint resolution to submit the 
amendment for ratification hare declared that it was conceived 
and is being promulgated by sinister influences, out of sym- 
pathy with fundamental American institutions. They have 
designated its chief advocates as Bolsheyists, socialists, or 
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anarchists, They have only succeeded in proving that a 
number of persons who are neither orthodox Republicans 
nor orthodox Democrats appeared before the committee in be- 
half of the amendment, which is likewise supported by nearly 
all patriotic organizations of American women, and by many 
other associations of both men and women whose devotion to 
the publie interest can not be fairly questioned. 

During the course of this debate fear has been expressed 
that the amendment will prove much more comprehensive than 
is intended, and will take over the State’s control of education 
and vest it in the Federal Government. By no possible stretch 
of judicial fancy could such an interpretation be justified. The 
subject dealt with is labor, not edueation, No precedent can 
be found which interprets the regulation or prohibition of 
labor to mean the regulation or prohibition of education. 

The suggestion that to give the Federal Government the 
power to regulate, limit, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age might, if the Congress so applied it, deny the 
parent control over the reasonable activities of a minor child 
is technically true. Of course the advocates of the amendment 
assume that Congress will never so abuse the authority con- 

I yoted for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] denying to Congress the power to limi 
regulate, or prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
age engaged in agriculture or in horticulture because I do not 
believe that any condition exists which justifies the conferring 
of such power, or which would justify the exercise of such 
power if conferred. 

No. condition exists in the United States that would war- 
rant denying parents reasonable control over the activities of 


their minor children. I know that the advocates of this 


amendment have declared that they do not want it modified 
in any particular. At the same time, it is the duty of the 
Congress, when a measure of importance comes before it, to 
consider it in its every possible bearing in relation to the pub- 
lic interest, and I do not subseribe, nor do I believe that my 
associates in the Senate will subscribe, to the theory that it 
is necessary to authorize the Congress to deny to parents that 
reasonable and necessary control over the activities of the 
minor child which constitutes a fundamental feature of Ameri- 
can civilization. t 

At the same time, the amendment to reduce the age limit 
from 18 to 14 years does not meet with my approval. Forty- 
one States and the District of Columbia regulate the labor of 
children under 18 years of age, and a large number, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] stated a day 
or two ago 82 States and the District of Columbia, impose regu- 
lations applicable to minors—that is, persons under 21 years of 


age. 

Even if it is not desirable now to enact a Federal law regu- 
lating the employment of persons under 18 years of age, con- 
ditions may hereafter be disclosed which will make it desirable 
to extend the Federal authority so as to embrace the employ- 
ment of persons under 18 years of age. For the promotion of 
uniformity, for the sake of stability in the law, it seems to me 
best to make the age limit 18 years rather than 14 years, as 
proposed by the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Surely some regard may be had by the Congress, in dealing 
with this subject, to the tendency of social progress. It ap- 
pears quite likely, notwithstanding the fears of eminent Sen- 
ators who oppose the submission to the States of an amend- 
ment providing for Federal regulation of child labor, that the 
public will grow more mindful and more watchful of the 
safety, the health, and the best interests of the youth of the 
land, and it does not appear improbable that the regulation of 
employment of minors will become quite general within the 
next few years. j 

Senators who oppose the submission of this amendment do 
so chiefly upon the ground that it contemplates turning over to 
the Federal Government authority now vested in the State 
governments, and that to submit such an amendment for ratifi- 
cation constitutes in some mysterious way an effort to under- 
mine the fundamental principles upon which our Government 
rests. 

Have Senators who make such arguments forgotten that be- 
fore this amendment or any other amendment to the Federal 
Constitution can become a part of that instrument if is neces- 
sary that there be the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
States? If three-fourths of the States constituting this Union 
ratify the amendment which you will soon vote to submit, ean 
you anticipate that the submission of such an amendment con- 
stitutes an-infringement of any of the fundamental principles 
upon which this Government rests? If three-fourths of the 
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States desire that the Federal Government regulate the labor 
of children under 18 years, how can it be said that to give the 
States the opportunity to pass upon the question and to ratify 
or reject an amendment authorizing Federal legislation upon 
the subject is a serious impairment of the sound principles of 
this Republic? 

Mr. President, the opponents of this amendment have created 
what I may designate as a straw man, and they have attacked 
their own creature with great vigor and power, Say what you 
please and do what you please, there is a movement, deep- 
seated and widespread, in favor of protecting the childhood and 
the youth of America against the evil results of excessive labor, 

How can it be said that to grant the States the right to say 
whether they desire that uniformity of regulation respecting 
child labor which can only be accomplished through Federal 
action is a subversion of sound principles of government? Such 
a proposal appears so absurd when stated frankly and fairly 
that it requires no answer. 

There is a demand, not from Bolshevists, socialists, or an- 
archists, but from the men and women who constitute the 
patriotic citizenship of this Nation, for uniform legislation on 
the subject of child labor, and you can not scare me from voting 
for this amendment by conjuring up in the fancy possible evils 
which, by a stretch of the imagination, might be calculated to 
offset the advantages of such legislation. 

I am in favor of submitting this amendment to the States for 
their ratification, and I haye not the slightest fear that any 
harm will come to any institution worth preserving if the States 
ratify this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to embrace 
this opportunity to explain an amendment which I intend to 
offer as soon as the pending amendment is voted upon. I make 
the explanation now because in five minutes the time when 
anyone may speak will be gone. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment, if I am permitted, immediately succeeding the vote on 
the pending amendment, to strike out all of section 1 and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Congress shall have power reasonably to limit and regulate the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age, and to prohibit such labor in pur- 
suits involving special hazard to health, life, or limb. 


That gives the right te reasonably regulate in all cases, and 
will be a right identical with the power now possessed by the 
respective States; but in yielding to the sentiment of many men 
here I have added the absolute right to prohibit labor where 
there is special hazard to health, life, or limb. 

The amendment in that form will be consistent with the most 
advanced legislation for the protection of children that has been 
adopted in any of the States, but it does take away from Con- 
gress the arbitrary right to prohibit the labor of children under 
18 years of age, or its arbitrary right to regulate or limit, and 
leaves that right to be exercised consistent with the funda- 
mentals of our laws, which have always limited the police pow- 
= to a reasonable exercise of authority on behalf of the 

tates. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson] has stated the case from his viewpoint for 
some Senators who intend to vòte against this amendment. 
He has not stated the case for me. 

I had hoped to be able to vote for a child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution. I can not vote for this one, because its 
proponents, showing themselves to be in control of the Senate, 
as they have already shown themselves to be in control of 
the House, do not give to us a child-labor amendment in line 
with any of the statutes adopted by any of the States, but 
they give to us an adult-labor amendment which can not fail 
to be hateful to many lines of industry and which can not fail 
to be repugnant to the statutes already adopted in all of the 
States which have legislated on the subject; an amendment, 
Mr, President, which can not possibly work out for the purpose 
which those who advocate it try to make us believe is its end. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when Mr. HarrIS’s name was called). My 
colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], is 
detained by illness. > 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 


I have a pair 
I transfer 


that pair to the Senator from Maryland 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has a general pair with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 57, as follows: 


[Mr. WELLER], and 


YEAS—25 
Ball Fernald Norbeck Smith 
Bayard Fletcher Overman Stephens 
Borah George Ransdell Swanson 
Broussard Glass Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
ruce Gooding Reed, Pa. 
Dial King Shields 
Edwards Moses Simmons 
NAYS—57 
Adams Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier Lodge Shipstead 
Brandegee Gerry McCormick Shortridge 
Brookhart Hale McKellar Smoot 
Bursum Harreld McKinley Spencer 
Cameron Harrison McLean Stanfield 
Capper Heffin McNary, Sterling 
Caraway Howell Mayficld Trammell 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Neely Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Oddie Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Pepper Willis 
Dale Keyes Phipps 
Edge Ladd Pittman 
Ernst La Follette Robinson 
NOT VOTING—14 
Couzens Greene Ralston Weller 
l Harris Stanley Wheeler 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex, Underwood 
Ferris Owen Warren 


So the amendment of Mr. Resp of Missouri was rejected. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
which I offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, line 11, after the word 
“age,” insert: 

Excepting those engaged in outdoor employment. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I now move to strike out the word 
“18” and insert the word “ 16.“ : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 1, line 10, strike out “18” 
and insert “16,” so as to read: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 16 years of age. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when Mr. Harris's name was called). I wish 
to announce that my colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris], is detained by illness. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on a previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—40 

Ball George Mayfield Smith 
Bayard Gerry oses Smoot 
Borah Glass Norbeck Spencer 
Broussard Goodin Overman Stanfield 
Bruce Harrel Phipps Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Ransdell Stephens 

ial Heflin Reed, Mo. Swanson 
Edwards King Reed, Pa Trammell 
Fernald McKellar Shields Wadsworth 
Pletcher McLean Simmons Watson 

NAYS—43 

Adams Dale Kendrick Oddie 
Ashurst Edge Keyes Pepper 
Brandegee Ernst Ladd Robinson 
Brookhart Fess La Follette Sheppard 
Bursum Frazier ~ Lenroot Shipstead 
Cameron Hale Lodge ortrid, 
7 Howell McCormick 8 
Colt Johnson, Calif. McKinley Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. McNary Walsh, Mont. 
Cumming Jones, N. Mex, Neely illis 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris 
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NOT VOTING—13 peas . 5 Tea Mont. 
Couze Greene Ralston Wheeler eR g atson 
Dill * Harris Underw Phipps Shortridge 8 Willis 
emer ey teal Weller Robinson Spencer a dee * 
So the amendment of Mr. Reep of Missouri was rejected. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I now offer the amendment which 88 8 . aer 
I send to the desk. DIN Greene Ralston Weller 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri | Elkins Harris Smith Wheeler 


offers an amendment which the Olerk will state. 
The Reaptine Cierk. Strike out section 1 and insert in lieu 
thereof: 


SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power reasonably to limit and 
regulate the labor of persons under 18 years of age and to prohibit 
such labor in pursuits involving special hazard to health, life, or limb. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 5 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harrrs] is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 25; nays 58; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Ball Fletcher Overman Smith 
Bayard Geor. Pittman Stephens 
Broussard Glass Ransdell Swanson 
Bruce Gooding Reed, Mo Wadsworth 
Caraway Heflin Reed, Pa. 
Dial Moses Shields 
Edwards Norbeck Simmons 
NAYS—58. 

Adams Fernald La Follette Sheppard 
Ashurst “ees Lenroot Shipstead 
Borah Frazier Shortridge 
Brandegee Gerry McCormick Smoot 
Brookhart Hale . McKellar Spencer 
Bursum Harreld McKinley Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison McLean Stanley 
Capper Howell McNa Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Mayfield Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Neely Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Watson 
Dale Kendrick Sepper Willis 
Edge Keyes Phipps 
Ernst Ladd Robinson 

NOT VOTING—13. 
Couzens Greene Ralston Wheeler 
Dill Harris Underwood 
Elkins King Warren 
Ferris Owen Weller 


So the amendment of Mr. Regn of Missouri was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. On Saturday last I offered an amendment to 
the pending joint resolution. I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, lines 5 and 6, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ the legislatures of” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ conventions in.” 

‘the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
eceded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to staie that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Haxgts], is necessarily absent 
because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Ball Edwards Moses Simmons 
Bayard Fletcher Overman Stanley 
Broussard George Ransdell Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Dial Heflin Reed, Pa 
edge King Shiclds 

NAYS—58 
Adams Cummins Harrison Lenroot 
Ashurst Curtis Howell Lodge 
Borah Dale Johnson, Calif. MeCormick 
Rrandegee Ernst Johnson, Minn. McKellar 
Brookhart Fernald Jones, N. Mex. McKinley 
BHursum Fess Jones, Wash. McLean 
Cameron Frazier Kendrick MeNa 
Capper Glass Keyes Mayfield 
Colt Hale Ladd Neely 
Copeland Harreld La Follette Norris 
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So Mr. Bayarp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I offer the amendment which I presented 
some days ago, and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, after line 2, it is proposed to 
add another section to the joint resolution as follows: 


Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within five years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. REED of Missouri called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
8 Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is detained by 

ness. 

The result was announced —vyeas 28, nays 55, as follows: 


YBAS—28 
Ball Edge Moses Shields 
Bayard Edwards Norbeck Simmons 
Borah Fletcher Overman Smith 
Broussard George Phipps Stanley 
Bruce Gooding Ransdell Stephens 
Caraway Heflin Reed, Mo Swanson 
Nal King Reed, Pa Wadsworth 
NAYS—55 
Adams Fess Ladd Pittman 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Robinson 
Brandegee Gerry Lenroot Sheppard 
Brookhart lass Lodge Shipstead 
Bursum Hale McCormick Shortridge 
Cameron Harreld McKellar Smoot 
Capper Harrison McKinley Spencer 
Colt Howell McLean Stanfield 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. McN cg, 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Ma d Walsh, Masa. 
Curtis Jones, N, Mex Ne: Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, Wash No Watson 
Ernst Kendrick Oddie Willis 
Fernald Keyes Pepper 
NOT VOTING—13 
Couzens Greene Trammell Wheeler 
Dill Harris Underwood : 
Elkins Owen Warren 
Ferris Ralston Weller 


So Mr. Frercuer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move to amend 
by striking out the words “and prohibit.” 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 1, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “and prohibit.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendinent proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as to my pair, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
pope Senator from Georgian [Mr. Harris], is detained by 
Uness. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 57, as follows: 


Making the same 


YEAS—23 
Ball Edwards King Simmons 
Bayard Fletcher Moses Smith 
Broussard George Overman Stephens 
ruce Ransdell Swanson 
Caraway Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
al Heflin Reed, Pa. 
NAYS—57 
Adams Brookhart Colt Dale 
Ashurst Bursum Copeland Edge 
Borah Cameron Cummins Fernald 
Brandegee Capper Curtis Fess 
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Traxler Keyes Neely Stanfield 
Gerry dd Norris Stanley 
Hale La Follette Oddie Sterling 
Harreld Lenroot Pepper Trammell 
Harrison å Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
SORON 1 8 en ae Mont. 

ohnson, Calif. Ke. eppar atson 
Johnson, Minn. McKinley Shipstead Willis 
Jones, N. Mex. cLean Shortridge 
Jones, Wash. MeN ary Smoot 
Kendrick Mayfield Spencer 

NOT VOTING—16 

Couzens Ferris Owen Underwood 
— 85 .cer 1 one 
Renee Norbeck Shields Wheeler 


So*the amendment of Mr. Reep of Missouri was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Shall 
the joint tesolution pass; and the Secretary will call the 
roll. ‘ 

The reading elerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). On this vote the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] has another 
pair, and I am free to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frrrts] 
is necessarily absent. If he were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Hanrrs] is necessarily absent owing to illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Dri] and the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WTA] are paired with the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. If the junior Senator from 
Washington and the junior Senator from Montana were present 
they would yote “ yea,” and if the senior Senator from Alabama 
were present he would vote “ nay.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Ratston] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote 
* yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 61, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Adams Fernald La Follette Robinson 
Ashurst 8 Lenroot Sheppard 
Ball Frazier 23 Shields 
Brandegee Gerry MeCormick Shipstead 
srookhart Glass McKellar Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McKinley Spencer 
Cameron Harreld McLean tanfield 
Cap Harrison McNa Stanley 
Caraway Howell Mayfield 1 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Neely Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Watson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Willis 
Dais 1 55 ne 
zage eyes p 
Ernst Ladd Pittman 
NAYS—23 
Bayard Fletcher Smoot 
Rorah Geo Ransdell Stephens 
Broussard Gooding Reed, Mo. Swanson 
Bruce Heflin Reed, Trammell 
Dial King Simmons Wadsworth 
Edwards Moses Smith 
NOT VOTING—12 

Owen Warren 
eens 5 Ralston Weler 
Elkins Harris Underwood Wheeler 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas 
are 61, the nays are 23. The joint resolution, having received 
the yotes of more than two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting, is passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1898) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service and readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


POSTMASTERS AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1898) 
to readjust the compensation ef postmasters and reclassifying 
and readjust the salaries and compensation of employees in the 
Postal Service. 


Mr. STERLING. I moye that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Enae, Mr. Moses, and Mr. MCKELLAR. conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the special order, which is House bill 6941. 

Mr. BURSUM. In the event that the Senate should now 
adjourn, I desire to ask if the bills which are the special 
8 wey become the unfinished business to-morrow at 2 
o’cloe 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that House bill 6941 will be the unfinished business at 2 o'clock 
to-morrow if the Senate shall adjourn. 

Mr. BURSUM. There are two bills in the special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate can not con- 
sider two bills at the same time, but House bill 6426, granting 
pensions and increase of ‘pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors, will follow House bill 6941, grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 8, 
1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpax, June 2, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God Thou hast bestowed upon us wonderful minis- 
tries of loye, of unmerited mercy that bless the common ways 
of our lives, Hear the psalm of praise and gratitude which is 
in our hearts. Give us wisdom to understand, power to execute, 
and charity to constrain that we may at all times seek the 
best. Let strife and struggle be restrained everywhere and 
may the greatest good and the least harm prevail. Help us 
to make great gains in all those virtues that make good men 
and patriotic citizens. Bless Thou abundantly and richly this 
ery and direct the affairs of the country they serve. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 31, 1924, 
was read and approved. 


CLAIMS AGAINST UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF DAMAGES TO 
FOREIGN SHIPS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to the following claims presented by the Governments 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway against the Government of 
the United States on account of sustained by vessels 
owned by their nationals in collisions with vessels in the public 
service of the United States: 

1, The claim presented by the Government of Denmark on 
account of losses sustained by the owners of the Danish steam- 
ship Masnedsund as a result of collisions between it and the 
United States steamship Siboney and the United States Army 
tug No. 21 at St. Nazaire, France. 

2. The claim presented by the Government of Sweden on 
acconnt of the losses sustained by the owners of the Swedish 
steamship Olivia as a result of a collision between it and the 
United States steamship Lake Saint Clair. 

8. The claim presented by the Government of Norway on 
account of the losses sustained by the owners of the Norwegian 
steamship John Blumer as a result of a collision between it 
and a barge in tow of the United States Army tug Britannia. 

4. The claim presented by the Government of Norway on 
account of the losses sustained by the owners of the Norwegian 
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bark Janna as a result of a collision between it and the United 
States steamship Westwood. 

I recommend that appropriations be made to effect a settle- 
ment of these claims in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Secretary of State. 


THE Wuite House, May 31, 1924. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 3416. An act to authorize the appointment of Thomas 
James Camp as a major of Infantry, Regular Army; and 

S. 3188. An act for the abandonment of a portion of the pres- 
ent channel of the south branch of the Chicago River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron; and 

S. 709. An act for the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 

Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the laws relating to the District of Columbia and the laws of 
former municipal governments in said District, as recompiled, indexed, 
and annotated in codified form up to and including March 4, 1923, 
under authority of a Senate resolution of January 3, 1924, be printed 
as a Senate document, and that 500 additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the Senate and 1,000 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 

following concurrent resolution: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
Senate the enrolled bill (S. 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain 
particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 


DAM ACROSS POTEAU RIVER, ARK. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the Senate: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 601) entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Poteau River. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the Sen- 
ate will be complied with, 
There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's 
desk a conference report upon the bill H. R. 8839, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that it can recog- 
nize the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Then, Mr. Speaker, I present the 
conference report for printing under the rules. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9429, the 
legislative appropriation bill, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to all of the amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9429, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. DICK- 
INSON of Iowa, Mr. VARE, and Mr, Carrer, 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESSES 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a speech I delivered upon Memorial Day in New York 
City. g 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I insert an address delivered by me May 30, 1924, 
Memorial Day, whcih Is as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. Davin J. O'CONNELL, OF New YORK, AT THE 
COMMUNITY MEMORIAL Services, Forest Park, ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINTH TREET AND MYRTLE AVENUE, RICHMOND HILL, BOROUGH OF 
Qurens, N. X., MEMORIAL Day, May 30, 1924 


Memorial Day, with its sad and sacred memories, comes again and 
sharply brings to mind the great and tragic test of the American Nation 
in the Civil War, This day, set apart for reverence to those who 
died that the Union might live, dates back to 1868, when the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, Gen. John A, 
Logan, sald, in instituting the beautiful custom of decorating the 
graves of the soldier dead: 

“Tt is our purpose to inaugurate this observance with the hope 
that it will be kept up from year to year while a survivor of the 
war remains to honor the memory of the departed.” 

This great demonstration, of which we are fortunate participants, 
and the thousands of similar demonstrations which are taking place 
to-day elsewhere throughout the country prove how faithfully the 
Nation has obeyed the wish and kept the trust of General Logan. 
True, the line of marching blue grows thinner year by year, a sad 
reminder that the men who saved the Union in its darkest hour are 
slowly but nevertheless surely being gathered to their reward. In the 
march of the ages more than half a century has passed since the events 
commemorated by this day. The titanic struggle that locked in deadly 
combat the hero of the North with his brother of the South is now 
a matter of history. The men who followed Grant and the men who 
followed Lee are now brothers in arms of our common country. 

In grateful memory we raise our voice in gratitude to God that so 
many of the Union heroes have lived to see the splendid consumma- 
tion for which they fought and for which so many precious lives were 
sacrificed. They bequeathed to us by their valor a great, glorious, 
and reunited people, one and inseparable now and forever. Emulating 
the brave example of the men of the Revolution, these soldiers of the 
Union assembled for the great contest; on land and on sea they lived 
up to the highest standard of loyalty and patriotism, and held aloft 
the starry banner that has never known defeat. In that great struggle 
we recall with veneration the soldier and sailor of the Union Army 
and Navy. Filled with the spirit of America, they sprang to arms, 
this splendid and invincible military host. All the avenues of our 
great cities became rivers of glistening steel with the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp, as they came in solid phalanx, singing while they 
marched: “ We are coming, Father Abraham, 300,000 more.” Then, 
too, could be heard the Battle Hymn of the Republic, which echoes 
down the corridor of the years: 


“ He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before IIis judgment seat. 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my feet, 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilles Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.“ * 


Is it any wonder, my friends and fellow citizens, that we look with 
respect and reverence upon the thin line of blue which it is our privi- 
lege to gaze upon this day of each year. How tenderly we should 
anticipate every need of the few remaining Union veterans, and as a 
benevolent Government see to it that none of these men shall suffer 
want or privation in the sunset of their lives. In the humdrum of our 
busy occupations we are too prone to forget the things they did; we 
should ever keep in mind what the immortal Lincoln said: 

“The world will little know nor long remember what we say 
here, but it will never forget what they did.” 

Who among us can forget Gettysburg, with its Cemetery Ridge, its 
Missionary Ridge, and the heroic struggle between great armies of 
equal valor, or the great conflict that made Antietam famous? How 
often have we of the later generations read with awe and admiration 
of the Battles of Malvern Hill, Vicksburg, Chancellorsville, Shiloh, 
Bull Run, and Chickamauga, in al] of which precious lives were sacri- 
ficed in the horror of war, taking the husband, the brother, the son, 
the father, and leaving the sorrowing family to mourn the loss of the 
loved one. Is it not fitting that we should set aside this day to com- 
memorate the great things these men accomplished in their struggle 
to save the Union in order, as Lincoln said, that this Nation under 
God should have a new birth of freedom ™? 

Following in their footsteps we were called again to defend the flag 
in the Spanish-American War, and the patriotism and courage of the 
American soldier and sailor equaled all the precedents I bave already 
enumerated. As a result, the Republic of Cuba lives in happiness and 
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content among the nations, and the Philippines and Porto Rico are 
dependencies of the land of the free and the home of the brave. They 
are protected by the flag from enemies within and foes outside, and 
it is only a question of time when the Philippines will enjoy the right 
and privilege to work out their own salvation in their own way. 
Perhaps some might call this benevolent despotism, but I subscribe to 
a doctrine founded upon the proposition that all men are created free 
and equal and are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, 

We see these “far away unhappy things and battles long ago” in 
a gentle and tender haze of the past; our affeetions are moved, our 
admiration is roused, cur pride enkindled because we can claim the 
high kinship of nationality with the brave men who compassed these 
achievements in the making of mighty America. Here among us we 
cateh a glimpse of the “red badge of courage” of the Grand Army 
of the Republic shining on the breast of some aged veteran of the 
Civil War. There our mist-stained eyes take note of the insignia of 
a veteran of the Spanish-American War. But nearer, somehow, and 
more numerous, and equally dear te us, are the service tokens of the 
veterans of the World War and the colossal conflict which rocked the 
world and precipitated in blood and carnage a new era in the long 
roll of human centuries. Scepters and crowns were laid in the dust; 
monarchs and princelings were stripped of their garish trappings and 
forced to show themselves as men, humble and unafraid. At least, se 
did the wiser members of this outworn craft of rulers conduct them- 
selves when confronted by the allied march of mankind to make the 
world safe for demecracy. 

As we gather here to-day under this clear sky of peace, how strange 
it seems that any of our own people, our Americans, should be sleeping 
the long sleep of death far beneath the smooth waves that roll upon 
the shores of western Europe; how strange it seems that our thou- 
sands of men and boys should be forever laid to rest in the hal- 
lowed. fields of France under the cross of victory. What care or con- 
cern had they whether ene power or another dominated Europe? After 
all, Europe, compared to this country, was a little place of a eon- 
gioureration of nations, happily removed from us by more than 3,000 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean. Safe and prosperous within our own 
borders that no enemy dare with impunity cross—tben, now, or here- 
after—we might have left the peoples ef Europe to writhe in their 
gory shambles until they were utterly exhausted or practically extinct. 
And all the time they were wasting their substance and their strength 
in warfare we might have been acquiring a wider control of the 
world's markets and indisputable mastery of the material wealth of 
the globe. It would even have rejoiced the heart of the arch foe of 
the allied powers if we had refrained from taking part in the war. 
But with an overreaching eunning that defeated its own purpose the 
German Government actually dragged us into the conflict to its own 
inevitable downfall. 

The American Nation became of one mind that in the presence of 
the organized power of the German Government that then prevailed 
there could be “no assured security for the democratic governments 
of the world,” and as we are the foremost exponents of democracy 
in the world we accepted the “challenge of hostile purpose,” be- 
canse, to quote the imperishable message of Woodrow Wilson: 

“The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
be planted upon the tested foundation of politieal liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no domin- 
ion. We seek ne indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the saerifices we shall freely make. We are but 
one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and the freedom of nations can make them.” 

Ponder these worda, and all wonder and question as to how we ever 
got into the war and for what purpose will vanish from your mind 
as an insubstantial dream. Ponder them further, and it will dawn 
upon you how in taking this momentous step the people of the United 
States of America did but follow out the traditions of their fore- 
fathers who fought that the Union might and should be preserved. 
One more step in this same progress of the destiny of a great Nation 
was taken in the Spanish-American War, when the last signs of 
foreign sovereignty disappeared from the Western Hemisphere and 
the fundamental principle of the “consent of the governed“ was 
once more impressed on the mind of all governments. Finally in the 
great World War the union of these United States was once more 
proved and confirmed by our Army and Navy, composed in such 
large part of men whose fathers were born in the Old World, to 
which their sons went as defenders and champions of the rights and 
liberties cherished in the New. Side by side they set out fearlessly 
with the grandsons and sons of the men whose noble fame is immortal- 
ized in the victorious records of the Civil War and of the Spanish- 
American War. Forth they went when the backs of the allied armies 
were against the wall, when a despotism, the more terrible because it 
blasphemously claimed divine appointment, threatened to clutch all 
Europe by the throat, and with them went all our material and 
moral forces for the salvation ef the threatened peoples of Europe. 


t- 
It is not for us even to attempt to pay adequate tribute to the arvai 
ous valor, the patient endurance, the high heart of the American 
soldiers under the peerless leadership of General Pershing. 

Only in the true perspective of time will their deeds be seen in true 
dimension and the real story be told of their prowess in the historic 


fields of France. Through them we have been victorious in war. Shall 
we through ourselves and in their memory be victerious in peace? 
Let us hearken to the innermost counsel of our conscience as we recall 
their message from the battle ground: 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


But, you will ask, who is the foe we must fight to-day? And I 
answer that this foe is one more to be dreaded even than the enemy 
our soldiers faced and vanquished in France. Thelr enemy was plain 
to their view. Ours is a skulking and surreptitious antagonist. 

What is worse, no skill of arms or device of invention has been suffi- 
cient to keep this foe—the spirit of cynic distrust of all governments— 
from finding its way into American hearths and homes. It prowls 
about the land in sundry and various disguises. Now it appears in the 
person of some strange alien who has left his country for his country’s 
good. He is an Ishmael of the new day, and his hand is raised against 
every man and every government. Now it confronts our amazed eyes 
in the person of some egoistic crank who prates of his lineage, which 
he can trace back to the days of the American Revolution. In his 
eracked brain the only way to bring the work of the founders of our 
country to the stage of perfection is to begin by smashing it to pieces 
But whether this malign spirit makes its presence known in foreign. or 
native guise, the great need of the hour is to be able to recognize it and 
fight against it with all the grit and determination our men revealed in 
France. 

As we remember what this Nation has Hved through since the armi- 
stice of 1918 and all that is needed of courage and toil and endur- 
ance to do our share in restoring order in à wrecked world, it is well 
that we keep in mind the slow struggle toward the achievement of a 
complete and fruitful peace. The men who died without a murmur that 
we might live free and unthralled must be honored by our acts of 
true patriotic service on all days of the year. As the Minute Men of 
1776, we must be ever on guard and ready. Our praise of them and 
our grief that they are gone is not what is craved by those who have 
erossed the dark threshold. Their prayer to us is that we remain 
earnest, faithful, and tireless in the task of sealing their victory ef 
war with a victory of a new and enlightened peace that shall make war 
impossible. “Treasure the stere of liberty and peace that we have 
won for you,” they say, “ and add to it the harvest ef your own striv- 
ing and steadfastness in duty that ‘government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.’ ” 

Let us nerve our hearts to resolute action with their message and let 
us open our souls to the rays of that eternal ght which shines upon 
them in everlasting rest. 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 30th of May is more than a 
national holiday; it is a day that has become sacred in the 
Nation. Every civilized people have some particular days set 
aside to commemorate the cardinal events of their history. If 
it be fitting to celebrate the achievements of those blessings 
which the living enjoy, it is equally becoming to revive the 
memory and decorate the graves of those who achieved them. 

It is just seven years since the United States made its 
declaration of war and entered the great conflict, and thus the 
last great power had thrown fts forces into the struggle—in a 
war to end wars. The whole civilized world was now wrapped 
in the flames of war. Modern science was made use of, and 
war became more effective—more horrible and destructive than 
eyer before. It was during these times that over 4,000,000 
American youths forfeited their positions at home to throw 
their services and their lives into the struggle. All gave their 
unselfish and patriotic devotion to the cause and made victory 
possible in that darkest hour of the world's peril. 

I am glad to bear the news that Congress has at last given 
these soldiers a recognition which we owe them, and it was my 
great pleasure to work and vote for the adjusted compensation 
law which recently was enacted into law by the Congress over 
President Coolidge’s veto. The compensation bill is not just 
what it ought to be, but the friends of the bonus were faced 
with the alternative of accepting that as better than no ad- 
justment at all. We were faced with the proposition of “a half 
a loaf is better than no loaf at all,” and while I favored a cash 
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option, I supported this plan as better than nothing. Ihave no 
patience with the weak and false argument by the opponents of 
this measure that adjusted compensation places a price on 
patriotism. When we reeall the horrors and dangers of war 
and the sacrifices made by the soldiers in that war, we know 
that they ean never be paid in money for their services in that 


confliet. 

Decoration Day at this time finds us at peace with the out- 
side world. But while there is tranquillity in our relationship 
with all other powers we find ourselves faced with a grave 
menace within our own borders, There is even an organized 
defiance against some of the most sacred guaranties of the 
Constitution. Trial by jury, protection of the home, and relig- 
ious freedom are attacked by this group who hide behind their 
cowardly masks of white robe garb and dare not commit their 
crimes in the open. This is a government of laws not of men. 
Never since law has become a tool for the enforcement of hu- 
man rights has it been necessary for a law-abiding man to 
mask himself and shield his identity. Bandits and outlaws 
who murder and defy all human rights have from the first been 
identified with the use of masks, but never before has so large 
a group organized themselves and made use of masks. as a cloak 
to shield defiance of law and attempt to direct the affiairs of 
men by mob organization instead of even-handed justice by a 
court of law. i 

It is the plain and unmistakable duty of every decent: citizen to 
throw the weight of his disapproval against flagrant violators 
of the law, in whatever garb they may be found. I favor the 
reaflirming of the Democratie platform of 1806, which pro- 
nounced against the Knew-Nothings of that era—and the Ku- 
Klux Klan is the Know-Nothing Klan of to-day. 

This. Government, was. born out of rebellion from the tyranny 
ofa king. Shall it be said now that it must be born anew out 
of rebellion from a group lacking religious tolerance? 

Never did I think that it would be necessary for a Member 
of Congress to rise in defense of religious freedom in this coun- 
try. And never did I believe that an organization would spring 
up in this country and be so bold as to attempt to deny this 
innate American, birthright. The time has come when steps 
must be taken to unmask this contemptible band of outlaws 
and teach them that America is not yet ready to abandon the 
Constitution, the law of trial by jury, the protection of prop- 
erty and of home, and the absolute freedom of religious worship. 
When that time arrives civilized government will have failed, 
and civilized government will not fail. No parasitic weed ever 
struggled more to overtop- the garden plant than does the 
pernicious principles of klanism struggle to choke the nascent 
Republic. Klanism and Americanism can not mix. They are 
opposed to each other. One of them must fail, and America 
is here to stand. Decoration Day brings to our minds clearly 
that this is true. 

We gather every year to pay our tribute to those who fought 
and died for American principles and to perpetuate its institu- 
tions, and every year the principles for which they fought be- 
come more strongly embedded in our lives. The American Re- 
public is yet young. The history of our armies is brief, but it is 
honorable. Our military record, I think, is unsurpassed by any, 
either ancient or modern. Our capacity for war has been well 
tested in five bloody ordeals—on five fields whieh history will 
always bear witness to have been severe tests of a braye Army 
and a united people. When we were only a handful of colonists 
pursuing tle peaceful arts in 2 new world, the American soldier 
wrested freedom from the strongest world power. 

In the American soldier's record there is nothing the Amer- 
ican historian need ever wish to suppress or palliate. It ranks 
high in the history of armies, and, like everything of genuine 
worth, rests secure on the merits of its own achievements. It is 
no small honor to say that the American armies have known 
how to fight their own battles, and bow to fight them well. But 
when the eulogist would fill the tribute of praise which belonzs 
to the fallen heroes of the Republie, let him not forget to tell 
the world that the American soldiers battled only when the 
rights of men were trampled under the feet of tyrants; and 
that the American soldier’s grave has always been dug in a free 
soil. The first is the highest and holiest cause for which the 
sword was ever drawn; the latter is the highest tribute that can 
be paid to valor. Those two qualities involve bravery and jus- 
tiee, and will ever shine above the grave of the soldier like stars 
of the first magnitude. 

Decoration Day is the national recognition that we give to 
memorialize those who laid down. their lives for the preserva- 
tion of our principles of government and for the continuation 
of this great Republic. So it is fitting and proper that we 
should assemble each year and show by our presence that we 
have not forgotten, i 
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We have gathered here to do honor to the memory of those 
who fell in the defense of their country, to perform a solemn 
duty. And yet these whom we would honor to-day require little 
at our hands. We call them our dead, but we know that they 
can never die. They live over again in the memories of their 
families and friends and in the hearts of a grateful country to 
the latest generation. The memory of their services will grow 
brighter through the coming ages, and at the altar of their de- 
votion will kindred spirits hereafter light the torch of liberty. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper} and I may 
have the privilege of extending our remarks in the Record by 
printing therein articles which we have written, published in a 
late number of the Forum. g 

The SPEAKER. Written by the gentlemen themselves? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do these remarks include the remarks of anyone else? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland No; they are the remarks of Mr. 
Cooper and myself, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection?, 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the following article 
was published in The Forum for June, 1924, with the following 
editorial note: , 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

Lincoln, ‘the greatest Republican of all, emphatically upheld the doc- 
trine of State rights—a fact which is sufficient answer to the claim 
that ft is a peculiarly Democratic doctrine. This. Republican Con- 
gressman from Maryland argues that an attempt to modify the Vol- 
stead Act is not a nullification of the Constitution, and that the 
Republican Party in 1924 can as safely leave domestic matters to the 
States as it could in 1861. He favors a substitution of 2.75 per cent 
for the present figure. 

Jonn Puri Harn has had a very active career in law, business, 
and politics. In 1918 he was decorated with the croix de guerre with 
silyer star for most distinguished services in operations to the north 
ot Verdun, He is a Congressman from Maryland and the author of 
several books dealing with the national and international matters. 


PROHIBITION: AND THE REPUBLICAN Party 
(Jonx Pri HILE) 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Abrabam Lincoln, in compliance, as he 
said, with a custom as old as the Government itself, appeared before 
“his fellow citizens of the United States,” as he denominated them, to 
make his first inaugural address and to take the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution to be taken by a President before he enters on the execu- 
tion of bis office, Lincoln was a Republican. Sometimes im the dark 
and bitter days of the Civil War, he was ealled a black Republican, 
and more often perhaps some other epithet was prefixed to the word 
“ Republican,” but sinee the foundation of the Republican Party, Lin- 
cola has always been its personification. 

James. Bryce; afterwards Lord Bryce, and am ambassador to the 
United States from Great Britain, who still remains the greatest au- 
thority on the American Government, writing im 1893 about the party 
system of the American Commonwealth, in reference to the two great 
parties—the Republican and the Democratic—asked these questions, 
“ What are their principles, their distinctive tenets, their tendencies?” 
He answered his own questions by stating that neither party has any 
clean-cut principles, any distinctive tenets.” After explaining in full his 
reasons for this statement, he added that “ tenets and policies, points of 
political doctrine and points of political practice have all but vanished.” 

The doctrine of State rights is: popularly supposed to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Democratie Party, while centralization of 
power in the Pederal Government is alse popularly supposed to be a 
fundamental Republican doctrine. In 1917, however, a Congress domi- 
nated by the Dempcrats passed the elghtcenth amendment, thus em- 
bodying im the fabric of the American Constitution the first great 
negation of the doctrine of State rights. 

In 1893 Bryce said that one of the questions which most interested 
the Americam people was the regulation or extinction of the liquor 
traffic. “On this,” he said, neither party has committed itself, or 
will commit itself.” That statement is as true te-day as KR was in 1893. 

I am writing on Thursday, the 24th of Apr. Very soon atter this 
article is published, the conventions of the two great parties will have 
met and will have ignored the question of the liquor traffic, will have 
declared for sirict enforcement of the Volstead Act, or possibly will 
have attained sufficient courage to declare for a modification of that 
unfortunate attempt to enforce the elghteenth amendment. I am writ- 
ing to-day, however, on prohibition and the Republican Party to sug- 
gest that in spite of the alleged lack of principles belonging to parties 
to-day, the Republican Party was itself founded on the theory of 
maintaining inviolate the rights of the States, and that beth as ag. 
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matter of principle and as a matter of expediency the Republican Party 
should attempt to restore the control of the liquor traffic to the States, 
and pending such action, to modify the Volstead Act. 

I speak from the point of view of an individual member of the 
Republican Party on the subject of modification of the Volstead Act 
in the interests of law enforcement, true temperance, and reestab- 
lishment of the principle of local government in the United States. 
As a preliminary, I shall say a few words on the subject of the 
eighteenth amendment, on the oft-repeated charge that any attempt 
to modify the Volstead Act is an attempt to nullify the Constitution, 
and on the general subject of the relative powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the individual States under the Constitution. 

In 1903 I said to my students at Harvard that “The old cry of 
‘State rights’ may occasionally be raised as a political slogan, but 
the ancient jealousy of the Union no longer plays an important part 
in the promulgation of political policies.” What I said then was but 
an echo of what Bryce had said 10 years before, that “The States 
fear no serious infringement of their rights.“ Neither Bryce’s nor my 
own statements could to-day be repeated with truth. The eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act have gone further into the personal 
life of the individual citizen than any previous growth of Federal 
power, To-morrow, in the House of Representatives, an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the Federal control of all child labor 
throughout the Nation will be considered, and when this article is 
published such a constitutional amendment will very probably have 
been passed by Congress. If a child-labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is passed, it will probably be followed by a similar amendment 
putting upon the Federal Government the duty and power of regulat- 
ing such domestic relations as marriage and divorce. Therefore, to-day 
the great question of the rights of the States which underlies the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act is of the most vital and 
immediate importance to the American people, entirely aside from the 
specific question with which the Volstead Act deals. 

To the Republican Party, in its consideration of this question, I 
desire to recall what Lincoln said on March 4, 1861, in his inaugural 
address, He stated that those who nominated and elected him did so 
with full knowledge of his many declarations on the rights of the 
States, which he said he had never recanted. He then added, “And, 
more than this, they (the Republicans) placed in the platform for my 
acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
emphatic resolution which I now read: 

„Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depend, and we 
denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of any 
State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as among the 
gravest of crimes.” 

The above statement was fundamentally Republican doctrine in 1861. 
It should be fundamentally Republican doctrine in 1924. As a mat- 
ter of principle, the Republican Party is a party dedicated to the 
maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States. 

The resolution submitting the eighteenth amendment to the States 
for ratification was finally passed in the House and in the Senate and 
signed by the Speaker of the House and the Vice President on Decem- 
ber 18, 1917. 
greatest war in the history of the world. The American people were 
making and were prepared to make every possible sacrifice of personal 
convenience, personal comfort, and personal liberty which the Ameri- 
can Government considered necessary for winning the war. The pro- 
hibitionists to-day become hotly angry at the suggestion that the 
eighteenth amendment was passed by a propaganda masquerading 
under the cloak of war patriotism. The prohibitionists to-day bitterly 
deny the statement that the eighteenth amendment would never have 
been adopted unless the eyes of the American people had been focused 
on the trenches of France rather than on the lobbies of American 
legislatures, In reference to the eighteenth amendment I need only say 
here that it violates the spirit of the American Constitution, that 
although its passage had been agitated by the Prohibition Party long 
before the war, no one had seriously considered that it would become 
part of the Constitution until the dark war days were upon us, and 
that the eighteenth amendment violates the fundamental principles 
of the Republican Party as approved by Lincoln that each State has a 
right to order and control its own domestic institutions according to 
its own judgment exclusively. 

The eighteenth amendment is to-day part of the Constitution. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments have been nullified by popular 
assent. ‘Those who clamor for what they call “law enforcement” 
bave nothing to say about either. The problem to-day is, Shall the 
eighteenth amendment be nullified or shall an honest effort be made 
for its enforcement? 

Pending a possible but highly improbable repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, a sincere attempt at its enforcement must be made. The 
position, however, is taken by the professional prohibitionists that 


At that time the United States was engaged in the 


any modification of the Volstead Act is a direct violation of the 
eighteenth amendment. But this is not the case. The Volstead Act 
is one of many possible efforts at enforcement. The Volstead Act is 
a failure, and it is a failure because it is not founded on the principle 
of truth which must underlie any permanent law. 

On December 8, 1922, President Harding said to Congress that the 
questions relating to prohibition were “the most demoralizing factor 
in our public life.” On January 16, 1924, Governor Pinchot, of Penn- 
sylvania, stated that in the last two years arrests for drunkenness 
have enormously increased, the population of jails and institutions is 
rising; that withdrawals of whisky continue to increase; and, “ most 
significant of all, withdrawals of alcohol to be denatured have nearly 
trebled in two years.” On April 10, 1924, the Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, speaking before the Women's National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, in Washington, stated that the “so-called higher 
social groups” more flagrantly disregarded the prohibition law in let- 
ter and spirit than any group of our citizens. Such statements as 
these are enough to show the failure of the Volstead Act. There 
must be either something fundamentally wrong with the morals of 
certain large and important groups of American citizens or there 
must be something fundamentally wrong with the Volstead Act itself. 
Since we do not find widespread violations of other Federal laws, 
there must be something fundamentally wrong with the Volstead Act. 
The American people through their Congress have the right to modify 
any existing law as long as such action conforms to the Constitution, 
The Supreme Court has expressly recognized the power of Congress to 
define what is an “ intoxicating liquor” prohibited by the eighteenth 
amendment. The definition of one-half of 1 per cent contained in the 
Volstead Act is untrue and therefore wrong. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to change it. Change may be a true attempt at enforcement 
and is not nullification of the Constitution. 

As long as the eighteenth amendment is part of the Constitution, ig 
there any way by which the pledge of the Republican Party in the 
platform of 1861 may be revived in order to restore “the right of 
each State to order and control its own domestic institutions accord- 
ing to its own judgment exclusively"? I submit that there is a par- 
tial remedy, and I propose the following substitute for the Volstead 
Act. Repeal it and enact the following: 

“Secrion 1. Each State shall for itself define the meaning of 
the words ‘intoxicating liquors,’ as used in section 1 of Article 
XVIII of the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States by imprisonment for not more than 10 years or by a fine of 
its own laws on this subject, 

“Sec, 2. Any person who transports or causes to be trans- 
ported into any State any beverage prohibited by such State as 
being an ‘intoxicating liquor’ shall be punished by the United 
States by imprisonmen for not more than 10 years or by a fine of 
not less than $10,000 nor more than $100,000, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

The first section of this proposed enforcement act Is based on the 
theory of local option; the second is based on the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
by which the United States guarantees the States from outside inter- 
ference, The proposed substitute, taken as a whole, permits con- 
current action each in their own sphere by the United States and by 
the individual States to carry out the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Any legislation passed by any State must of necessity be in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, The passage of such legislation would in a measure restore 
State control of the liquor traffic. I should be glad to see such a 
provision part of the Republican platform, and I should be doubly 
glad if it were part of the platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, 

Perhaps, however, the time has not yet arrived when either of the 
great parties will take a definite stand in accordance with the theory 
of State rights on the prohibition question. There is, however, an 
immediate modification which may be made under the Volstead Act 
and which I hope will have been made by the time this article is 
published. 

On April 21 the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives began to hold hearings on 59 identical bills introduced by 59 
Members of the House of Representatives providing that for the defini- 
tion contained in the Volstead Act that one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume is intoxicating, there be substituted a provision that 2.75 per 
cent of alcohol by volume be permitted in cider, beer, or other similar 
beverages to be consumed otherwise than at the place of sale. On 
Friday, June 10, 1921, before the Committee on Rules of the House 
of Representatives, discussing cider and homemade wine, Representa- 
tive Cantrill asked Representative Volstead the following question: 
“According to your construction, it was not the intent of Congress 
that it would be a violation of law if wine was made at home con- 
taining one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol?“ To tkis Representative 
Volstead replied: “No; my contention is this, that it might contain 
1 or 2 or possibly 3 per cent without being intoxicating.” 
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On May 2, 1922, Federal Prohibition Commissioner Haynes wrote 
me officially “ that under the provisions of section 29, Title 2, of the 
Volstead Act, cider and other nonintoxicating fruit juices manufactured 
exclusively for use in the home of the maker are not necessarily lim- 
ited to less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, but must be in- 
toxicating in fact to be In violation of the Volstead Act.” He also 
stated that “no specific alcoholic limit has been fixed,” and that his 
office “was not disposed to take action against the manufacture for 
use in the home of the maker of cider or other fruit juices contain- 
ing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume.“ An alcoholic 
percentage of 2.75 is not in fact intoxicating. We need no higher 
authority for this statement than that given above by the man from 
whom the Voistead Act takes its name, 

During the war, as a war measure, the people of the United States 
drank 2.75 per cent beer and were not intoxicated. To-day they are 
drinking all sorts of hard liquors in the place of mild beer, cider, and 
wines. The one-half of 1 per cent definitions is false and a breeder of 
crime. The Republican Party should provide in its platform for a sub- 
stitution of 2.75 per cent. It should do this not only as a matter of 
principle but as a matter of political expediency—expediency, how- 
ever, founded on truth. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the following article 
was published in The Forum for June, 1924, with the following 


editorial note: 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


Despite all obstacles set up against the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment, prohibition has already accomplished incalculable 
reforms, social, economic, and industrial, says this Congressman from 
Ohio, In the last four years the death rate of this country has fallen, 
many penal institutions have closed, arrests for drunkenness have 
dropped by 500,000 a year, and deposits in savings banks have in- 
creased. Regulation, in place of prohibition, would, he believes, enor- 
mously stimulate the illicit liquor traffic. 

Jouy Gorpon Coon was born in England, but came to America 
at the age of 8. Since 1915 he has represented the ninteenth district 
of Ohio in Congress, 


THe BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION 
(JOHN GORDON COOPER) 


That probibition should be strictly enforced as long as it is a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, and that as part of the Consti- 
tution it is deserving of the respect and support of the citizens of the 
United States, is not a debatable question. Our whole system of gov- 
ernment, our greatness as a Nation, and the unequaled benefits, oppor- 
tunities, and privileges which we enjoy as indtvidual Americans, are 
all based on the Constitution. A blow at the Constitution is a blow 
at all that is near and dear to us. The eighteenth amendment, pho- 
hibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquor as a beverage, is an integral 
part of the Constitution, and as such is as nruch entitled to respect 
and obedience as any other part of the fundamental law of the land. 
Disregard of the eighteenth amendment is just as serious as disregard 
of the guarantee that life, liberty, and property may not be taken 
from a citizen without due process of law. Disobedience of one law 
inevitably breeds disobedience of other laws and leads to anarchy. We 
may change the Constitution, but we can not nullify ft. 

Even the most active enemies of prohibition do not openly advocate 
disobedience to the Constitution. They propose instead that the sale 
of beer and wine be legalized on the claim that such beverages are 
not intoxicating. It is not within the scope of this article to go at 
length into this phase of the subject, but experience has amply proved 
that the liquor traffic can not be regulated, that when it is granted 
an inch it will take a mile; that the only way to meet the evil is to 
place it outside the Jaw and then enforce the law. To legalize the sale 
and traffic in wine and beer would enormously increase illicit traffic 
in “hard” liquor, 

The extent to which prohibition is effective to-day depends on the 
point of view. To contend that it is entinely effective in parts of some 
of our great cities, where the entire population is of foreign extraction 
and where the law officers wink at violations, is, of course, useless, 
But it is just as far from the fact to argue, as do some liquor 
advocates, that prohibition has increased drinking and intemperance 
throughout the country, Relatively, prohibition is effective, and it will 
adyance toward complete effectiveness just as rapidly as citizens come 
to a full realization that it is a vital part of the fundamental law 
of the land and to the degree that enforcement officers are selected 
because of fitness and determination to do their duty instead of be- 
cause of political influence and “ pull.” Of course, it will become more 
effective as a new generation, which never knew the open saloon, 
takes the place of those who can not forget their appetites for strong 
drink. 

The effectiveness of prohibition has been a varying quantity, When 
war-time prohibition went into effect July 1, 1919, it was obeyed even 
by the hardened bootleggers and moonshiners to a remarkable degree, 
because the people were still living under the influence of the disci- 


pline and unselfish zeal of war days. Our police statisties mirror this 
condition., Then eame the reaction from the strain of the war, such 
reaction as has always followed war. There was a moral let down. 
Violations of the prohibition law were the result, not the cause, of this 
moral reaction and a turn toward the pursuit of selfish pleasure and 
desires. 

The liquor interests soon saw what they believed to be a chance 
to resurrect their outlawed business, They began their smuggling 
operations and encouraged moonshining in order to secure supplies 
of intoxicating beverages for the thoughtless and the indifferent. They 
revived their slimy tactics of graft and bribery, so that they might 
secure permits to withdraw bonded liquor and secure the protection 
of officers sworn to enforce the law. They formed alliances with cor- 
rupt politicians, and the whole country has been subjected to an un- 
ceasing propaganda aimed at law and order and a sober and decent 
America. Unfortunately, this propaganda was aided by the leniency 
of the courts. Petty fines practically licensed the bootleg trade and 
the law’s delay made conviction impossible in many cases. 

But the American people have again demonstrated their essential 
soundness and the truth of Lincoln's wise adage that the people can 
not be fooled. Each Congress that has been elected has a larger dry 
majority, and popular elections in many States have resulted in in- 
creased votes for law enforcement. The Christian people of America, 
the legal profession, the newly enfranchised women, and many other 
elements have joined together to urge more sincerity of purpose in law 
enforcement. 

Handicaps placed upon enforcement agencles have been removed. 
The rum smuggler has been removed from the protection of the Union 
Jack by the recent treaty with Great Britain, and similar treatics 
with other powers will soon outlaw this twentieth-century pirate. 
The Coast Guard has been granted means to protect the shores of the 
United States. Civil-service regulations will soon replace the spoils 
system in selecting honest and competent enforcement agents beyond 
the influence of wet politicians. 

Despite all obstacles and handicaps the social, economie, and in- 
dustrial reforms accomplished by prohibition are so numerous that 
it is impossible eyen to catalogue them within the limited scope of 
this statement, No longer are there 177,790 open, legalized saloons, 
inviting patronage and serving as centers of evil, vice, corruption, and 
death. The country has never been so rich and the people so sober. 
But for prohibition readjustment from the war could not have gone 
forward so rapidly and successfully. 

The death rate in the United States has fallen amazingly. In the 
first four years under prohibition the decrease was equivalent to saving 
873,000 lives. Crime bas lessened. More people may be arrested, 
but for trafiic-law violations, breaches of some automobile, food, or 
sanitary regulation and not for drunkenness. The Federal census 
shows a decrease of 5.8 per 100,000 in our criminal population from 
1917 to 1922. Hundreds of penal institutions have been closed since 
prohibition. Judge William M. Gemmill, of Chicago, a foremost erimi- 
nal authority, says that the drop in the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness is equivalent to 500,000 a year. ‘The licensed liquor traffic 
was the most fertile source of crime, and much of the existing crimi- 
nality is traceable to the now outlawed liquor trafie, which is en- 
conraged by the advocates of nullification of the Constitution. 

America’s prosperity is the wonder of the whole world. We have 
five-sixths of the world’s motor vehicles. Mr. R. T, Hodgkins, vice 
president of the Rollin Motors Co., asserts that at least 7,000,000 
motor cars have been bought with money that formerly went to the 
galoon. Roger Babson says that prohibition turned what would nor- 
mally have been a downward trend into an upward one and thus ac- 
counts for much of our recent and present prosperity. Two or three 
billion dollars yearly were turned from the destructive channels of 
drink to the constructive channels of legitimate business. 

Last year alone the savings deposits of the country increased a bil- 
Hon dollars. Insurance holdings gained $11,000,000,000 and vast sums 
were expended for the radio, moving pictures, and other entertainments, 
Stock in the Nation's great enterprises has been acquired by a much 
larger number of people. The growth of the labor banks is another 
indication that the workers are saving their money more than ever 
before. 

That drunkenness has dropped to a minimum under prohibition is 
proved by the fact that in most cities a drunkard is a rare sight on 
the streets and the homes for alcoholics have decreased from 238 in 
the time of the licensed saloon to 38 last year, There are few com- 
munities in America where it is not almost as easy to enter the lodge 
of a secret society without a password as it is for anyone to buy a 
drink of intoxicating liquor without being sponsored by an acgnaintance 
of the dealer, 

The average man is the greatest gainer from prohibition. In the past 
10 years the per capita wealth of America has increased from $968 to 
$2,918, most of the gain coming after the adoption of prohibition. It 
is not the men and women who work for a living and are busily en- 
gaged in producing the wealth and prosperity of the Nation who are 
agitating against prohibition. Such agitation finds far more willing 
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supporters among the wealthy idle, who want liquor to stimulate their 


jaded appetites in their pursuit of pleasure. It is among these people 
far more than among those who work with their hands that the advo- 
cates of beer and wine find aid and comfort and sympathy. 

I am proud to be a member of Division No. 565, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which organization, through its officers, recently 
sent a stinging rebuke to the propagandists who have been seeking the 
support of labor for legislation attacking prohibition : 

“Tt is somewhat of a mystery to us men engaged in the danger- 
ous business of railroading why any wage earner would want a 
return to the misery of the evils of pre-Volstead days. To say 
that the eighteenth amendment has been a total failure, that the 
drink habit is as bad or worse than before, we know is simply 
propaganda of those interested in the return of a business that has 
done more to retard civilization and human progress than any one 
thing in the world's history. f; 

“We men in the railroad game know that the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been the greatest blessing we ever received; we know 
that we are better off morally, financially, intellectually, and in 
every other way by the outlawing of the booze business.” 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN GENERAL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on business conditions as they 
are to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to take a few minutes’ time to discuss briefly business 
conditions in general as they are throughout the country at 
the present time. 

To discuss this very important question intelligently it will 
be necessary first to find out what has caused the present de- 
pression in business, and after we have discussed the causes 
I will be glad to state what, in my opinion, can and should 
be done to improve them. 

We have heard many able speeches on this floor about the 
distressed condition of our farmers, and I do not think a single 
one of them have been exaggerated, as our farmers are in a 
deplorable condition; and, gentlemen, I am frank to say to you 
they are not the only ones that are suffering at the present 
time, as business conditions in almost every line in every part 
of the country are getting worse day by day. 

The big-interest newspapers are trying to lead the people to 
believe it is all being caused by the investigations that are 
going on here in Washington. This, in my opinion, is not the 
cause; for where it is known that there is rottenness and 
corruption, be it in business or in government, everyone knows 
that the thing to do is to find out who the guilty ones are and 
See that they are punished if possible to do so. Others say 
the depression in business is caused by the distressed condi- 
tion of our farmers. This, in my opinion, is true; then let us 
find out what has caused the distressed condition of our farm- 
ers everywhere. If we can find out what is causing their trou- 
ble and apply the proper remedy, business conditions will im- 
prove. 

Let us then go back for a few years and see what has hap- 
pened in the past, and in that way we should be able to find 
out what is causing our present depression; and after we have 
found the cause we should be able to find a remedy. 

The Democratie Party came into control of the Government’s 
affairs on March 4, 1913. For 16 years prior thereto the Gov- 
ernment’s affairs had been in the hands and complete control 
of the reactionary members of the Republican Party as it is 
now; and during that time no legislation of national importance 
was considered or passed. Legislation had not kept abreast 
of the necessity of the times and unfortunate conditions had 
arisen; and when the Democratic Party regained control in 
1913, it set about to do those things of a legislative character 
which were demanded by the common interest of all the peo- 
ple. It realized, recognized, and quite successfully met the 
legislative necessities of the hour; in its every undertaking to 
develop forward-looking, safe, and constructive legislation for 
the country at large it was antagonized and opposed by the 
reactionary Republican group and by the selfish and unscru- 
pulous business interests of the country. This was particularly 
true of any legislation from which it was thought that any 
benefit would result to the rank and file of our citizens gen- 
erally. Nevertheless, that administration gave to the country 
its Federal reserve act, and it enforced its administration in 
accordance with the spirit and purpose of the act; and while 
that enactment is the law to-day there has been a remarkable 
change in the spirit of its administration; for special money 
interests have almost as great a hold upon the country’s 
finances to-day as they had before the Federal reserve act was 


made a law. The act and its spirit and purpose remain un- 
changed, but its administration has fallen under selfish and 
hostile influence. The fact that I desire to emphasize is that 
it is the greatest legislative enactment of recent years and 
capable of a world of good when administered according to its 
spirit and purpose. It was a Democratic idea and achievement 
of which the party may well be proud and which stands to-day 
as a credit to that administration. It carried us through a 
World War without financial disturbance. 

That same administration went further in the interests of the 
country and its industries and for the purpose of facilitating 
foreign trades and enjoying the markets of the world, it 
amended the Federal reserve act so as to permit associations 
of reserve banks to establish branches in foreign countries. 
This was wholly in the interest of trade and commerce and 
greatly facilitated transactions in foreign markets. 

That administration passed the income tax law, which lifted 
the burden of taxation from the shoulders of the masses and 
placed it on those better able to bear it; it passed the Clayton 
antitrust law, which is most conspicuous at the present time 
for its nonenforcement; it passed the law providing for the 
election of the United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people; it passed the Federal Trade Commission law, the pur- 
pose of which was to help and protect honest business and to 
curb lawless trusts and price-fixing associations; it passed a 
law extending the parcel post, reducing charges and the limit 
on packages; it passed the law broadening the scope of the 
postal savings bank system by increasing the maximum 
amount allowed to be deposited. It passed the Federal farm 
lean act, proving a system of rural credits, guaranteeing long 
term, low-rate loans to farmers—another good law the adminis- 
tration of which, too, according to a distinguished Republican 
Senator, has fallen into bad hands; it passed the $85,000,000 
Federal aid road bill; it provided for a tariff commission for 
the purpose of taking the tariff out of politics and polities 
out of the tariff and for the further purpose of advancing and 
regulating the tariff on the scientific business basis; it passed 
the uniform grain grading act; it passed a law giving Gov- 
ernment regulation over warehouses and providing negotiable 
warehouse receipts. It gave the country a competitive tariff 
law to which no taint was ever attached—a law that was con- 
ceived in the interest of the whole country and not in the 
interest of unscrupulous profiteers. 

It was a working administration. Congress remained in long 
sessions, and legislation was carefully prepared and considered. 
Its work was in the open; the Republican Members of the House 
committees were not excluded from committee rooms, but they 
and the public were invited to the fullest exercise of their 
rights and privileges; and moral reproach never cast its shadow 
upon any Member or any committee, for neither Member nor 
committees were under improper influence. They, as the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, were working—were free to 
work in the interest of the American people and there was 
prosperity everywhere. Farmers, laborers, and business men 
were all prosperous. 

In 1918 the Democratie Party lost control of the Government ; 
in that year the Democratic Party lest the House of Representa- 
tives and since that time there has been very little constructive 
legislation that was in the interest of the American people. The 
Republican administration has given the country one law that 
directly concerns the people as a whole, namely, the present 
Fordeny-McCumber tariff law. No one outside of the reactionary 
Republican group will contend that it is fair and just or that it 
is in the interest of the people as a whole. And, in this session 
of Congress that same group has tried to force upon the coun- 
try a new tax law strictly in the interest of those whose in- 
comes are in excess of $55,000 per annum. (The present law 
was so unfair and unjust and unscientific that it was con- 
demned by the leaders of the reactionary Republican group 
themselves even before the ink on it was dry.) 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff law, which, in my opinion, is 
causing our present depression, has proven a curse to the coun- 
try—to the whole country, except the people who can take ad- 
vantage of its high rates for the purpose of price fixing. The 
rank and file of the American citizens are being price-soaked 
on everything they buy; while a part of them—the American 
farmer—is being price-soaked on everything that he sells, for 
it curbs and restricts, if not destroys, his foreign market. At 
no time since 1890 has the farmer's dollar been worth as much 
as it was under the late Democratic administration, when it 
reached the high-water mark of 112; and at no time since 1890 
has the farmer’s dollar maintained as high a value as it did 
during that administration from 1913 to 1921, inclusive; and at 
no time in recent years has it reached so low a figure as it 
has under the present administration. 
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The following table submitted by the Republican Secretary 
of Agriculture shows the value of the farmer’s dollar in years 
from 1890 to 1922, inclusive: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, March 15, 1923, p. 5828] 
THe FarMer’s DOLLAR 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURD, 
Washington, February 27, 1923, 
Hon, EWIN L. Davis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. Davis: I am pleased to transmit herewith data relative 
to the purchasing power of the farm dollar as requested in your letter 
of February 17. 

A satisfactory index number of the purchasing power of the farm 
dollar, 1860 to date, has not been prepared. The Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry prepared a series of index numbers from 1890 
to 1920, and we have continued it to include 1922. A copy is trans- 
mitted herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C. WALLACE, Secretary. 

(Inclosure.) 


The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar since 1890 


(Includes food and farm products with all other products) 
Cents. 


1918-1922, REVISED 
Source: The Agricultural Crisis and Its Causes. Report of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. Part 1. 
Please compare the value of the farmer's dollar under the late Demo- 
cratic administration with its value under other administrations. 
Also remember that at present the farmer’s dollar, measured in other 
than farm products, is only 59.5 cents. 


Under the operations of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
the American consumers of manufactured products have had 
billions legislated out of their pockets into the pockets of a few 
special privileged interests, who now stand ready to contribute 
their millions for the further success of the Republican Party, 
which has thus enabled them to rob the great body of the 
American people. Certain manufacturing interests and tariff 
beneficiaries have reaped a golden harvest as the result of it. 
It has enabled them to maintain abnormal and unreasonable 
prices for their. products, and the consuming public is to-day 
paying the bill. Production is controlled, distribution is con- 
trolled, and prices are fixed without let or hindrance. The 
privileged classes are completely and scientifically organized 
and are in a position to benefit, and do benefit, almost crim- 
inally, under its operations. The farmers and small business 
men control neither production nor distribution nor the price 
at which they sell their product, If their industries were or- 
ganized as the great manufacturing industry, if they could con- 
trol production and distribution, then they could fix prices and 
maintain them somewhat as the large manufacturing in- 
terests do. 

Shortly following the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill, it was estimated by the New York Herald (a Republican 
paper), that it would cost the American people from two and 
one-half to three billion dollars annually; while the Fair Tariff 
League, which-is a Republican protective tariff organization in 
the interest of fair and honest protection, estimated its cost 
to the people at six billions; and another very eminent tariff 


authority estimated its cost to the people at eleven billions. 
This last estimate modified the estimate of the Fair Tariff 
League by taking account of the gross cost resulting from the 
pyramiding process; but the true figure must lie somewhere 
between the two extremes. 


The American Federation of Farm Bureaus made an in- 
vestigation of the Fordney-McCumber law in its effect upon 
agriculture within a few months after its enactment; and it 
reported that the American farmers had, within those few 
months, suffered a gross loss of $426,000,000; that they had 
enjoyed a net gain of $125,000,000 while suffering a net lost 
of $301,000,000 in a few months’ time. Farmers ought to know 
and see that the great special privileged interests have been 
declaring enormous dividends ranging from 25 per cent to 
1,000 per cent, while farmers have either gone into bankruptcy 
or merely held their own, or have realized a trifling per cent 
upon their investment and labor. This law was conceived in 
the interest of the large manufacturing industries of the 
country and its penalties have fallen upon the great body 
of American people with a heavy hand. In my opinion, the 
American farmers and the general public are suffering more 
to-day from its curses than from any other one cause. Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen, you can not continue to rob the 
great common people of our country and give that which you 
take from them to the special privileged class and continue 
to have prosperity. It can not be done. 

This, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, is the cause of most of 
our trouble to-day. This is what is causing our farmers to 
go bankrupt. This is what is causing the depression in busi- 
ness. It is not the investigation of corruption and fraud 
that the special privileged class and the reactionary members 
of the Republican Party say should be stopped, but the pres- 
ent Fordney-McCumber tariff law, or as it has been rightly 
named the “robber tariff law.” 


How can we expect to have prosperity when, according to 
a survey made by the Department of Agriculture, we are in- 
formed that the average gross annual income per farm in 
the United States is $712 and this is not for each person on 
the farm but it is the average gross receipts the farmer and 
his family receive and out of this he must pay his taxes, cost 
of operations, upkeep, and other expenses, and this is not 
all—when he goes to purchase his clothing and the things he 
needs on the farm he finds his dollar only worth 50 cents, or, 
in other words, will only buy what 50 cents should buy, 
mostly on account of the present high protective tariff. 

The following table will show the purchasing power of a 
bushel of wheat in 1913 and 1923: 


$27.00 11.7 20. 2 
130, 00 66.8 143.3 
26, 00 13.7 28. 3 
5.00 3 5.6 

28, 50 21 31 

125. 00 140 

73. 50 40 80 

11.00 6 12 

14.75 8 16 
6.00 3 6.5 

Farm kue of wheat per bushel: 

C A OSCE EAER EAN EEEE RA ER TO $0. 799 
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The following table will show the purchasing power of hogs, 
which you all know are a staple farm product and which largely 
fix the price of corn and other farm products: 


Purchasing power of hogs 


Cost Cost 
1913 1923 
Walking 5 14-inch, general 
— . si 75 5 
low, ILinch ean 2 00. 
Gane plow, icin -foot, 16-inch. __ 2. 00 47.50 
Corn planter, Seow: 31.7 64. 50 
Grain drill, 22-7 106. 00 190. 00 
Double wagor 61. 21 132. 20 
Ton of coal. 8. 59 19. 17 


Farm price, hogs, per 100 pounds: 1013, $7.16; 1923, $6.39. 
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The present Fordney-McCumber tariff is against the interest 
of the farmer, laboring men, and small business men. I am 
not a free trader. I think we should have a tariff that is 
fair, to protect the farmer, the laborer, and the manufacturer, 
but we do not need a tariff that will rob the people and make 
the farmers’ dollar worth 50 cents and almost entirely wipe 
out their foreign market. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, the women of the 
country are made to pay twice as much, and, on some articles, 
three and four times as much as they should for everything 
they wear. It is a crime to have the present duties as they are. 

The present tariff is a violation of the principle of honest 
protection. It adds over $200,000,000 to the cost of our sugar 
annually and over $300,000,000 to our wool clothing. It doubles 
the cost of “ ginghams,” used for making dresses, shirts, and 
aprons. It adds from $5 to $8 each to the women’s tweed 
coats. and suits, of which on the average of 30,000,000 are 
bought annually. In fact, it adds over $3,000,000,000 to the 
prices of the general merchandise that is bought in the stores 
of our country. 

The present tariff law is costing the people of Indiana over 
$90,000,000 a year, and is costing the people of the fourth 
district in Indiana, the district I have the honor to represent, 
over $600,000-a year. Think of it, gentlemen, we talk about 
lowering taxes and we have done absolutely nothing to change 
the tariff tax, which is costing the people of our country 
billions of dollars annually. . 

It is said that our present high protective tariff law costs 
the average home, with an average family of five, $159 annually. 
Gentlemen of the House, as long as these conditions prevail 
and the laws of our country are favorable to the “special 
interests” or “privileged classes” against the interest of the 
common people, how in the name of goodness can we expect to 
have prosperity or even an improyement in our present agri- 
cultural or business conditions? 

As some of you know, I have introduced several bills during 
this session of Congress to lower the tariff on a number of 
articles, and if they had been passed during this session they 
would have saved the people of the country millions—yes, 
billions of dollars, If the bill I introduced to take the tariff 
off of sugar, alone, had been passed, it would have saved the 

le of the country over $200,000,000, but no attention has 

n paid to any of these bills. In fact, no attention has been 
paid to any bill that had for its purpose the improvement of 
conditions for the farmers, laboring men, and small business 
men, except those the present administration was forced to 
bring up on account of it being a national campaign year. 

When we met here last December all that we could hear and 
all we could see in the newspapers was something about the so- 
called Mellon tax plan which was so cordially approved by the 
present administration and by the unscrupulous business in- 
terests of the country. Millions of dollars were spent to get 
the people of the country and Congress to blindly accept this 

Nothing was said about the Garner or Democratic 
plan except that it was unscientific and unsound. 

The facts are the Garner plan was in the interest of the 
average business man and men with ordinary means, and it has 
been, with but few changes, passed by both Houses almost 
unanimously, and, as has well been said by Representative 
Joun N. Garner, our ranking member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 


It is now clear that there would have been no tax relief enacted this 
year under the bungling policies and impossible tax proposals of the 
Coolidge administration, except for the action of the Democrats in 
formulating a feasible tax program which made it possible to take a 
splendid step in substantial tax reduction. This program avoided both 
the Mellon and the opposite extreme in tax proposals and thereby com- 
manded a majority of the votes of the two Houses of Congress. This 
course of moderation has characterized many other sound constructive 
legislative policles which have been carried to a successful conclusion 
by the Democratic Party during the past 12 years. 

If intrusted with power next November, the Democratic Party will 
be prepared to prosecute a comprehensive program of further tax 
readjustment, including all phases of the existing iniquitous tariff 
taxes—one that will be just and fair alike to every class of persons and 
of business, and in accordance with ability to pay. 


Since 1918 the Muscle Shoals proposition, representing mil- 
lions upon millions of the people’s money, remains undeveloped, 
undisposed of, and unproductive. It goes without saying that 
this is unfortunate but opulent evidence of the incompetency 
of Republican administration. Something should have been 
done with it six years ago; but nothing has been done with it, 


and there is little prospect that there will be so long as the 
Republicans remain in control of the situation and the proposi- 
tion is opposed by the great Fertilizer Trust, Republican 
promises to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I have no prejudices for or against any plan looking to its 
utilization in the interest of agriculture; and I am for some 
plan for its utilization in the interest of cheaper fertilizer for 
the American farmer. Is this great natural utility to remain 
unutilized in the interest of the American farmers because the 
Republican Party controls the situation at the dictation of the 
great fertilizer and water-power trusts? If anything is going 
to be done with it, when, rather than. how, concerns me, if it 
be at all in the interest of cheaper fertilizer for the agricultural 
industry and protection of the Government, as has been agreed 
to by the leading representatives of the farming industry. Are 
we going to sit by and see it go as did the Teapot Dome and 
the great national oil reserve lands of California? 

This Congress has done absolutely nothing to relieve the 
depression that has afflicted agriculture; it is not going to do 
anything in the interest of agriculture; and the farmers who 
are sending their petitions and prayers to it for some considera- 
tion had better send those petitions and prayers to Wall 
Street, for they will only receive what Wall Street directs 
this Congress to deliver to them. Chaff and sop will not meet 
the farmer’s necessity, nor can it do so as long as it is con- 
trolled and operated in the selfish interest of those who finance 
its campaigns with their millions. It can not serve two 
masters. It can not legislate in the interest of the American 
people, when, by circumstances to which it is a party, it must 
give to special interests the things demanded. 

Since 1918, when the Democratic Party lost control of the 
House of Representatives, and, consequently, control of legis- 
lation, the farmer’s condition has gradually grown worse, 
This is reflected in many ways. Again, no class of gur citi- 
zens has suffered more at the hand of this administration than 
farmers. Robbed in their purchases by price-fixing associa- 
tions, robbed in their sales by price-fixing purchasers, until 
to-day he is discouraged and disheartened, if not bankrupt. 
Under no administration within our memory have there been so 
many bank failures in agricultural sections. The following 
table shows the number of bank failures, national and State, 
from 1870 to 1923, inclusive; and in 1922 the greatest number 
for any one year of State and national banks failed—397. 
Particular attention is invited to the bank failures of 1921, 
1922, and 1923: 


National and State bank failures 
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National and State bank failures—Continued 
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State banks failed from June 30, 1923, to January 31, 1924 
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Nebraska 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 


I charge that this administration is passing into history with- 
out anything having been done or seriously attempted in the 
interest of agriculture—not one solitary thing of substantial 
character. I charge that no earnest consideration has been 
given by the administration to any matter of beneficial concern 
to the American farmers and that the American farmers’ con- 
dition to-day is far more critical than it was at any time from 
1913 to 1918 when the Democratic Party lost control of the 
House. 

The Executive recommendations of this administration have 
not been for the betterment of agricultural conditions, which 
would mean an improvement in business conditions in general, 
but in the interest of the big interests of the country. The 
moral standard of the administration has reached its lowest 
degree, The stamp of deceit and fraud are too frequently seen 
in astonishing places. Crime and corruption seem to have 
broken loose and run rampant in high official places, and appar- 
ently it has been encouraged by some, connived at by others, 
and condoned by the whole reactionary outfit that stamps it 
with a lack of sense of moral and official obligation and respon- 
sibility for any trust; and the American farmer is only fooling 
himself when he seeks consideration under the present régime. 

As I stated before, before business conditions in general can 
be improved agricultural conditions must be improved, and 
before the agricultural conditions can be permanently improved 
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the present robber tariff law must be repealed, thereby increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar, putting him in 
position to buy the things he has to buy for himself, family, and 
the operation of his farm. Reduce the freight rates on the agri- 
cultural products -of the country so that the produce of the 
farm can be delivered to the consumer at a reasonable cost. 

Change our present foreign relation policy so that there will 
be a market for the present surplus food products. 

This administration has not seen fit to consider these ques- 
tions, which, in my opinion, should have by all means been 
considered above all other questions. 

Let us hope that the next administration will consider them 
and give permanent relief to our farmers and thereby give us 
prosperity in all lines of business. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF BILL 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb upon the McNary-Haugen 
bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, on to-morrow we will vote on 
this bill. If the measure will approximately accomplish the 
things claimed for it by its proponents, then it is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation considered at this session 
of Congress. This is no time or place to discuss the economic 
conditions of agriculture, those conditions are patent, they are 
well known to us all, and it is regrettable that so much time 
throughout the debate has been consumed in a recitation of 
the ills which now beset the farmer. The condition is known 
and a remedy is sought. It matters not what the cause, we 
are confronted with the effect, and the McNary-Haugen bill 
has been brought forth as the mest feasible and practical solu- 
tion of the emergency. 

Throughout the last few years the great farm organizations 
of the country, through their trained experts and master minds 
on agricultural things, have been studying the situation, and 
the practical unanimity of these organizations in supporting 
this bill should at once have much weight with this body. 

Within the last few days the press has carried a dispatch 
indicating that President Coolidge opposes this bill and has 
indicated this view to the designated leaders in Congress. The 
falsity of this propaganda was made apparent when Mr. LONG- 
WORTH, the floor leader, emphatically denied that the President 
had conyeyed any such information to the House or its leaders. 
On the other hand, be it remembered that this bill was prepared 
in the Department of Agriculture, and it was through the efforts 
of that department that the bill was introduced into Con- 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, a member of the 
President’s Cabinet and official family, has appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture asking the enactment of this legis- 
lation, and it would be the most improbable and unnatural 
thing for the President's Secretary of Agriculture to insistently 
urge the passage of legislation by the Congress which was op- 
posed by the Chief Executive—the man to whom the Secretary 
is primarily responsible. Those who are acquainted with Presi- 
dent Coolidge are satisfied that if he were opposed to this legis- 
lation Congress would receive that information. 

Both President Harding and President Coolidge urged Con- 
gress to consider this subject and enact relief measures; neither 
ventured to suggest the definite form that legislation is to take; 
each appreciated the magnitude of the undertaking. 

The National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American National Live Stock Association, American 
Wheat Growers’ Association, National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations, and many others, have indorsed this plan, not by 
merely passing resolutions in convention assembled, but by 
sending their trained experts before the Committee on Agri- 
culture to give their reasons, to explain the faith that is in 
them so far as this bill is concerned. In fact, so far as I have 
been able to learn, the only farm organizations opposing the 
bill are those which feel that it does not go far enough, that it 
is not radical enough. It is an emergency measure and should 
be considered in that light. The Agricultural Committee has 
spent weeks on this subject, having before it numerous plans 
and bills, each of which undoubtedly possesses some admirable 
features, but none of which are aimed to give immediate relief. 
The Curtis-Aswell and the Capper-Williams bills attempt to 
provide a more economic method of farm marketing, and if 
applied will, in my judgment, in the years that are to come 
be of benefit, but neither will give immediate assistance. 

The McNary-Haugen bill simply authorizes the formation of 
a corporation with five directors and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as the president of the board. The Government buys all 
of the capital stock, or, in other words, turns over to the cor- 
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poration $200,000,000 and this amount is the extent of the 
Government's investment, simply a loan to be returned at the 
end of the five-year period. 

Whenever the eorporation finds that there is a surplus for 
export of wheat, flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, 
or any food product of cattle, sheep, or swine, and that the 
ratio price in respect of the commodity would be in excess of 
the domestic priee thereof, it shall immediately notify the 
President in writing of its findings, whereupon the President 
shall by a proclamation declare that a special emergeney exists 
as to such agricultural commodity. 

Before the law can take effect two things must obtain: First, 
there must be a surplus for expert, and, second, the market 
price in the United States must be below the ratio price. 

The ratio price of such basic agricultural commodity shall 
bear the same relation to the pre-war basic-commodities price 
thereof as the current all-commodities price in effect for such 
period bears to the pre-war all-commodities price. 

For the purpose of determining the ratio price the Secretary 
of Labor computes the average price of all commodities for the 
period 1905 to 1914, inclusive, 

The ratio of wheat, for instance, will be about $1.50 a bushel 
nnd the price of hogs around $11 per hundred. 

Whenever the domestic market goes below the ratio price 
this corporation will go onfo the market and buy sufficient of 
the exportable surplus of the commodity to maintain the home 
market at the ratio price. The price is fixed only to the extent 
that the corporation will purchase enough of the commodity on 
the open market to artificially take the place of the actual 
demand. 

Prices are naturally controlled by supply and demand, but 
in the United States to-day we have a greater supply of cer- 
tain agricultural products than required for home consump- 
tion, and competing in the markets of the world we can not 
sell these commodities except for less than the cost of produc- 
tion. Take wheat, for instance, where but a small per cent of 
the whole is exported, yet that small exportable per cent at 
all times controls the home market. 

Provision is made in the bill whereby at the beginning of 
the year the corporation, considering all the facts, determines 
what the approximate difference between the world market 
and the ratio price will be, as well as the cost of operation, 
and fixes an amount sufficiently large at all times to cover that 
difference and cost, For instance, it is estimated by the ex- 
perts that 15 cents a bushel would be a safe margin. This 
would mean that when the producer sold his wheat he would 
receive $1.35 in cash and a certificate for 15 cents a bushel, 
and.the purchaser would actually pay the 15 cents a bushel 
to the corporation. The corporation sells the surplus abroad 
for the best. price obtainable, takes out of the fund the cost 
of operating and the loss on wheat sold abroad for less than 
the ratio price, and the residue would be prorated to those 
holding the certificates. In other words, the practical opera- 
tion as it affects the producer would be that he would get 
$1.35 a bushel in cash for his wheat and that at the end of 
the year he would probably receive an additional 5 or 10 
cents—his share of the receipts above referred to. He would 
be sure of $1.35 a bushel plus his share of equalization fee and 
profit on world sales. 

Nothing is guaranteed the producer out of the Treasury of 
the United States, the $200,000,000 is simply operating capital, 
and this corporation only exists for a period of five years, at 
the end of which time the $200,000,000 would be paid back Into 
the Treasury of the United States. The farmer would have 
received a reasonable price for his product through govern- 
mental assistance, but would stand his own loss. 

This law is a corollary to the tariff law. The manufacturer 
receives the same protection under a tariff here attempted to 
be given to the farmer. The manufacturer is so organized, and 
the nature of his business is such, that he can control his out- 
put. Conditions with the farmer are such that he can not 
control his output. We must always have a surplus for lean 
years, and the 6,000,000 farmers can not in the nature of 
things, without the assistance of the Government, be materially 
benefited by a tariff on a product where there is an exportable 
surplus. The provisions of the law are such that the tariff 
will protect up to the ratio price, and this law gives the farmer 
nothing more nor less than what industry has always enjoyed 
under the protective tariff system. We who believe in a tariff 
know that American industry has developed under this system, 
that the manufacturer and laborer are protected by this system, 
and that American standards could not be maintained without 
a protective tariff. Now the time has come when the farmer 
can not buy on a protected market and sell on a world market. 
One of two things must happen. The farmer must have as- 
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sistance now or many of them must go bankrupt and leave the 


Nowhere in the history of the world excepting in America 
has the farmer maintained standards of living in keeping with 
the standards of other leading industries. There is no place 
for the peasantry of Europe in this land, and unless something 
can be done the farmer can not survive. He must have a 
protected home market and a means of disposing of his surplus 
at world prices or he must produce less than a surplus. Until 
a scheme of cooperative marketing is worked out he must be 
sustained. If he fails, our whole economie structure tumbles. 
Already his lack of purchasing power is felt, and his salvation 
is the Nation's salvation. 

It must be understood that this law would only take effect in 
respect to such commodities as are determined upon by the 
corporation, and while various articles are included in the law 
those appearing at the hearings felt certain that the law 
would not be made applicable at this time except as to wheat, 
flour, and hogs. There is little doubt but that the measure would 
work as to wheat and flour, and after careful study I am con- 
vineed that there would be no difficulty as to hogs and hog 
products. I can see, however, where more difficulty might arise 
5 applying the law to some of the other commodities men- 
tione 

Some are opposing this bill because they say that it is un- 
workable, while others ate most bitterly opposed because they 
say that the bill will work. 

The latter class concede that immediate relief will be given to 
the farmer, but fear that the eure will in the end be more detri- 
mental than the disease. Opiates alleviate pain and serve a valu- 
able purpose, but can be misused; and while I would not favor this 
legislation were it not for the present emergency, at the same 
time I believe this is a case where the patient demands imme- 
diate though temporary relief, and that if the patient is to be 
saved the relief must be applied. Crutches are valuable to 
the man with a broken leg; but the bone must be properly set 
if an ultimate recovery is to be effeeted. Agriculture needs 
crutches temporarily; and, during the five-year period during 
which this law operates, cooperative marketing can be per- 
fected, proper machinery set up, and an organization made to 
do that for the farmer which it has done for all other lines 
of industry. 

We are told that the MeNary-Haugen bill is not sound eco- 
nomically, and I have no hesitancy in saying that, as a per- 
manent proposition, I would not support the law, but I do 
realize that what is sound economics under some conditions 
and at certain times is not sound economics at other times. 
This same argument was most forcibly set forth when Congress 
was considering the creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal reserve system, and there were those 


:who felt that we were departing from the trodden paths and 


that the country was headed straight toward destruction. 
However, there is not a man among us who to-day would do 
away with the Interstate Commerce Commission or eyen think 
of repealing the Federal reserve system. 

This law may stimulate production; but if this be the case 
the farmer will pay for his own folly—the greater the surplus 
sold at a loss by the corporation the less the producer will get 
out of the equalization fund as his share, which is represented 
by the certificate which he holds. The Government will not 
be the loser. There is a vast difference between the McNary- 
Haugen bill and the Sinclair bill. By the terms of the Sinclair 
measure the Government buys the surplus, and the Govern- 
ment stands the loss. In other words, the loss comes out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers, while under the MeNary-Haugen 
bill the loss comes out of the pockets of those producing the 
commodity. The measure which we are now considering is 
not socialistic, and in my judgment the Sinclair bill is. 

When the MeNary-Haugen bill was first introduced I an- 
nounred that I would not support the measure as presented, 
and 7 am pleased to say that many changes have been made. 
Under the bill as now drawn small sales will not be affected. 
The farmer may sell his neighbor seed wheat or a hog or a 
cow without annoyance, and the petty and annoying features 
have been eliminated. 

The farmers of the country are asking that we pass the 
MeNary-Hiugen bill, and those who are opposing it have 
offered no substitute. Congress is about to adjourn, and while 
this law may have its defects, it is the best thing offered, and 
if not passed it will be impossible to give any well-comsidered 
relief before adjournment. It Is unreasonable to talk about 
staying here until proper legislation fs enacted, because all 
schemes and theories and propositions up to this time sug- 
gested have been thoroughly digested by the Committee on 
Agriculture, and from the mass this seems to be the most 
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tion is from 61 per cent to 50.9 per cent 


is to enable any person to readily ascertain the income tax to 


Compinep Norman Tax AND Svurtax, COMPARING THE Revenrve ACT OF 1924 WITH THE 
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COMBINED NORMAL Tax AND SurTax, COMPARING THE REYENUE ACT or 1924 WITH THE REVENUE ACT oF 1921, mrc.—Continued 
Comparison of the revenue act of {924 with the present law (married person without dependents), the first $5,000 of all income to be deemed to be earned; balance unearned—Con, 


Amount of normal tax Amount of total tax 
8 Amount of surtax under tine 88 Percent- j 


Number of persons making returns in each class ee 
in 1922 who paid income tar Net income ee 
Act of 1921 | Act of 1924 Act of 1921 | Act of 1924 Act of 1921 | Act of 1924 of 1924 | total tax 
$81,000.00 | $6,160.00 | $4,457.50 $14, 340, 00 $10, 770. 00 $20, 500. 00 $15, 227.50 | $5, 272.50 25.78 
82, 000. 00 6, 240, 00 4, 517. 50 14, 720, 00 11, 060, 00 20, 960. 00 15, 677. 50 6, 382. 50 25. 62 
83,000.00 | 6,320.00 | 4, 577. 50 15, 110, 00 11, 360. 00 21, 430. 00 15,937.50 | 5,492. 50 25. 63 
$4,000.00} 6,400.00} 4, 637. 50 15, 500, 00 11, 660. 00 21, 900. 00 16, 297.50 | 5, 602, 50 25.30 
987. 9999999 85,000.00 | 6,480.00) 4, 007.50 15, 900, 00 11, 970, 00 22, 380. 00 16, 667.50 | 5,712. 50 25. 53 
86, 000. 00 6, 560, 00 4,757. 50 16, 300. 00 12, 280. 00 22, 860, 00 17, 087. 50 5, 822, 50 25. 47 
$7,000.00 | 6,640.00} 4,817.50 16,710. 00 12, 590. 00 23, 350. 00 17,407.50 | 5, 942. 50 25, 45 
88,000.00 | 6,720.00} 4, 877. 50 17, 120. 00 12, 900. 00 23, 840. 00 17,777.50 | 6, 062. 50 25. 43 
89,000.00 | 6,800.00 | 4, 937. 50 17, 540. 00 13, 220. 00 24, 340. 00 18,157.50 | 6, 182. 50 25. 40 
00,000.00 | 6,880.00} 4,997.50 17, 960. 00 13, 540. 00 24, 840. 00 18, 537.50 | 6, 302. 50 25. 37 
91,000.06 | 6,980.00 | 5, 057. 50 18, 390. 00 13, 870. 00 25, 350. 00 18,927.50 | 6,422. 50 25, 34 
92,000.00 | 7, 040. 00 5,117. 50 18, 820. 00 14, 200. 00 25, 860. 00 19,317.50 | 6,542. 50 25. 30 
93,000.00 | 7,120.00} 5,177.50 19, 260. 00 14, 540. 00 26, 380. 00 19,717.50 | 6, 662. 50 25, 26 
94,000.00 | 7,200.00} 5,237. 50 19, 700. 00 14, 880. 00 26, 900. 00 20,117.50 | 6,782. 50 25, 21 
OOo. cqccccadsdccumsnusssvensesacpasensusosucesany 95, 000. 00 7, 230. 00 5, 297, 50 20, 150. 00 15, 230. 00 27, 430, 00 20, 527. 50 6, 902. 50 28.10 
96, 000. 00 7, 360. 00 5, 357. 50 20, 600. 00 15, 580. 00 27, 960. 00 20, 937. 50 7,022. 50 25, 12 
97,000.00 | 7,440.00 | 5, 417. 50 21, 080, 00 15, 940. 00 28, 500. 00 21,357.50 | 7,142.60 25, 06 
98,000.00 | 7,520.00] 5, 477. 50 21, 520. 00 16, 300, 00 20, 040. 00 21,777.50 | 7, 262. 50 25.01 
99,000.00 |} 7,600.00 | 5, 887. 50 21, 990. 00 16, 660. 00 20, 590. 00 22, 197.50 | 7,392 50 24. 08 
100, 000. 00 7, 680. 00 5, 597. 50 22, 460. 00 17, 020. 00 30, 140. 00 22, 617. 50 7, 522, 60 24. 90 
1.817. . 10 000. 00 11,680.00] 8, 507. 50 46, 460. 00 35, 520. 00 58, 140. 00 44,117.50 | 14,022. 50 24.12 
200, 000.00 | 15,680.00 | 11, 597. 50 70, 980. 00 54, 020. 00 86, 640. 00 65,617.50 | 21, 022. 50 24, 20 
45 250,000.00 | 19,680.00 | 14, 597. 50 95, 960. 00 73,020.00 | 115, 640. 00 87,617.50 | 28,022.50 24.23 
EErEE OORSEE E EE s=--2-2---==-|] 300,000.00 | 23,680.00 | 17,507.50] 120, 960, 00 92,020.00 | 144,640.00 | 109, 617.50 35,022. 50 24. 21 
83 600, 000.00 | 39,680.00 | 29,597.50 | 220,960.00 | 170,020.00 | 260,640.00 | 199, 617. 50 61,022 50 23.41 
eee, 000.00 | 79,680.00 | 59,597.50 | 470,960.00 | 270,020. 00 650,640.00] 429, 617.50 | 121,022. 50 21. 96 
2, 000, 000. 00 | 159, 680.00 | 119,597.50 | 970,960.00 | 770,020.00 | 1, 190, 640.00 | 889, 617. 50 | 241,022. 50 21.32 
2. . 8,000, 000, 00 | 239, 680. 00 | 179, 597, 50 | 1,470,960. 00 | 1, 170, 020,00 | 1,710, 640.00 | 1, 349, 617. 50 | 361, 022. 50 21.11 
4, 000, 000. 00 | 319, 680.00 | 239, 507. 50 | 1, 970, 960. 00 | 1, 570, 020.00 | 2, 290, 640. 00 |- 1,809, 617. 50 | 481, 022. 50 21.00 
5, 000, 000. 00 | 399, 680. 00 | 209, 597. 50 | 2, 470, 960,00 | 1,970, 020.00 | 2, 870, 640. 00 | 2, 260, 617, 50 | 601, 022. 50 20. 94 
Number paying income tases in 1922 Amount of income—Continued. Number paying 
The number of persons making returns in 192222 6, 662, 176 34, 230 
Of these no tax wan paid by 8 „ 3. 072. 191 + 199 
Taxes were paid bz OO ATELE SER dale een 3, 580, 985 12, 047 
Those paying on incomes of more than 810,000 172, 359 g 775 
— , 
Those paying taxes on incomes of $10,000 or less 3, 417, 626 2, a2 
The total number paying income taxes were divided accord- 957 

ng to income, as follows: 5 8 1,3 

ing e, 150,000 to 1200.600————.——.——.—— — 

Amount of income: Number paying 200, O00 io SUD OOo eee. 205 
DBO nE ER VE SLSR T 8, 417, 626 250,000 to $300,000 EELEE 84 
10000 to eier ng ee 23, 416 300,000 to $400,000... . 98 
4588 0 ᷣ Pil! T—! 18, 743 400,000 to $500,000___-- iaia as — — 64 
FF. OOO TO SIS O00. oo cn cares cp ea be ok SES SE 14, 887 500,000 to $750,000_____- ä — 46 
18.000 £9 811000... aca onc ntc meen I BIG 750,000 to $1,000,000 GOVT EA SLING RL RENE e 17 

00 000 aes eee noe eaw ele 10, 393 ver 31,000,000. -- 21 


COMBINED NORMAL Tax AND SURTAX 
TABLE II 
This table shows the totul amount of normal taxes and surtaxes to be paid under the revenue act of 1924, by a single 
person; a man and wife; man, wife, and child; man, wife, and one child; man, wife, and two children; and man and wife 
and three children on incomes of $20,000 or less: 


Man, wife, and 3 
children 
Net inco 
5 $10,000 $10,000 
earned earned 
income income 


$1,000. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
72.000. 818.00 $15.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
$3,000 30.00 30.00] $7.50] $7.50| $1.50] $1.50 0 0 0 
8.000. 40.00 4500] 250 250 14.50 1050] $10.50 $4. 50 $4. 50 
$5. 60.00} 60.00] 37.50] 37.50] 31.80 31.50] 25.60 19. 50 19. 50 
8 100.00} 9000] 37.50 32.50 51.80 46.50 4550 39. 50 34. 50 
87 140.00 120.00 87.50 75.00} 7360] 63.00] 65.50 59. 50 49. 50 
180 00 150.00] 127.50 105.00] 11360} 900] 91.50 85. 50 69. 00 
20 00 180.00 167.50] 133.50 15350 123.00] 131.00 125, 50 99. 00 
28000 22500] 207.50} 165.00] 193.50] 153.00 171.50 165.50} 120. 00 
350.00} 205.00] 267.50] 225.50 244.0 205.00] 221.50 215.50 179.00 
420,00} 335.00 337.50] 20500] 31450] 278.00 277.50 271.0 238.00 
400.00 435.00 407.50] 365.00]. 38350 345.00 347. 50 341.0 08.00 
500.00 505.00 477.50} 435.00] 455.00] 415.00} 417.50 411.60} 373.00 
640.00 | 585.00] 557.80 515.00] 535.00 405.00 497.50 491.50 | 458.00 
720.00 665.00] 637.50] 895.00] 615.00] 578.00 577.50 571.50 538.00 
810.00 758.00 728 50 888.00] 705.00] 665.00] 667.50 661.50 | 625.00 
900.00} 845.00 817.50] 775.00| 705.00] 758.00 757.50 “80 | 715.00 
1,000.00} 945.00} 917.50] 875.00] 895.00] 855.00 857.50 00 $15.0) 
1, 100, 00 | 1,045.00 | 1,017.50] 975.00] 995.00] 955.00] 957. 50 1.50} 915.09 


This table takes into account the earned-income proyisions which are new to this law. 
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TABLE Iv—continued 


Comparison of the rates of surtaw and the 


RHOWING REDUCTIONS IN NORMAL Incomp TAXES ONLY 


of taves for each 
and 192. ‘ontinued 
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TABLE IV 


Surtax under rev- 
enue act of 1918 


SHOWING REDUCTIONS IN SURTAXES ONLY 
bracket under the recenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 


The above table has considered that $5,000 of the 


is earned income. 


Comparison of the rates of surtaw and the amounts of taxes for each 


20,000 on Less AND TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THB New EARNED Income Provisions 


Suowre NORMAL Taxes ONLY For BRACKETS or $ 
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None. None. 

None. i ie ES Leas 
$20. 00 $7. 50 62, 50 
60, 00 22. 50 37. 50 62. 50 
100, 00 37. 50 62.50 62. 50 
160. 00 57. 50 102. 50 64. 06 
250. 00 87. 50 162. 50 65. 00 
340. 00 127. 50 212 50 62. 50 
430. 00 167. 50 262, 50 61.05 
520, 00 207. 50 312. 50 60. 10 
620. 00 267. 50 352. 50 56, 85 
720. 00 337. 50 382. 50 53. 13 
830. 00 407. 50 422. 50 50. 90 
940. 00 477. 50 462. 50 49. 20 
060. 00 557. 50 502. 50 47,41 
180. 00 637. 50 542, 50 45.97 
310. 00 727. 50 582. 50 4.47 
440, 00 817. 50 622. 50 43, 22 
580, 00 917. 50 662. 50 41. 93 
720. 00 1. 017. 50 702. 50 40 84 


uxcisn AND OTHER TAXES REPEALED OR REDUCED 


The taxes are removed or reduced on a number of articles 
listed below, which modifications of existing law will afford re- 
lief to many industries and reduce taxes upon practically every 
citizen of the country. The table below shows what the revenue 
act of 1924 does in addition to reducing the income taxes. 


The estimates given below are based upon the collections for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923: 


Article 
Saved 
Repeals tax on to taxpayer 
Telephone and telegraph messages -- $34, 000, 000 
Beverages and constituent A gent: thereof. — 19. 000, 
Admissions of 50 cents and under 33, 000, 
Excise taxes: 
Auto trucks and bodies, chassis costing $1,000 and 
body $200 exempt from 3 per cent tax 5, 000, 000 
Tires, tubes, parts, and accessories, tax reduced from 
5 per cent to 2) per a | Sa A ates SOAN ee RE aa 20, 000, 000 
Smokers’ articles, 10 per cent tax on humidors and 
smoking stands repealed -- 4; 
Candy, 3 per cent tax repealed- -=--> 13, 000, 000 
Slot device weighing machines, tax reduced from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent-.-----~---.~-----------. ----~~-~ — 
Knives, dirks, daggers, etċ., tax is repealed 30, 000 
Liveries and livery boots and hats, 10 per cent tax re- 
Hunting and shooting garments and riding habits, 7 
unting an g garments and riding ba * 
10 per cent tax repealed . 180, 000 
Yachts and moter boats and pleasure boats and 
canoes if sold for more than $100, 10 per cent 
tax repesled soe ee 819, 000 
Carpets and rugs (square yard tax); trunks, sold in 
excess of $35; valises, traveling bags, suitcases, 
etc., if sold in excess of $25; purses, pocket- 


books, shopping or hand bags, sold in excess of 
$5; portable hting fixtures, lamps, and lamp 
shades, sold in excess of 810: fans. sold in excess 


of $1; 5 per cent tax on all the foregoing repealed. 1, 590, 000 
Jewelry: 5 per cent tax does not a ply on arti sold 
for 330 or less; on watches sold for 860 or less; 
on church goods, musical instruments, and silver- 
plated flat tableware, irrespective of price. (Eye- 
glasses and spectacles and surgical instruments 

BPO OSOMDt) ae S E oe oe See ae 11, 000, 000 

Etap taxes: 

les of produce on exchange, cut from 2 cents to 1 

PN a) ge | EEE EN ER A E 4, 000, 000 
Promissory notes, drafts, or checks, payable other- 
wise than at sight or demand, tax of 2 cents per 

$100 or fraction thereof repealed-_______________ 2, 150, 000 

Occupational taxes: 

rokers exclusively negotiat sales of produce or 

merchandise, exempt from $50 ta 400, 000 

Theater seat tax, etc., repealed___.ccrctnttcp...... 1, 600,000 

Total reduction 136, 620, 000 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Increase 


While the bill reduces the tax on slot-weighing ma- 
chines from 10 per cent to 5 per cent, it now ap- 
plies the 5 per cent tax to all classes of coin- 
operated machines, which will increase the revenue 
from this source about — — 


$150, 000 


per pa 
ongg, pung chow, and similar tile sets taxed 


Mah 
ae OE oT RE ES Fa a ae eS 1, 000, 000 
Total increase . 1, 850, 000 
C00 WWE ET Se Ee T EN OR 
Net total reduction r 134, 770, 000 
ADDITIONAL EXEMPTIONS 


Tax on pool tables and bowling alleys of $10 per table or alley does 
not apply if no charge is made for use of same. 

Seat tax on automobiles for hire does not apply in respect of auto- 
mobiles used exclusively for conveying scliool children to and from 
school, 

ADDITIONAL REVENUE 

The act revised the estate taxes, and there will be an addi- ` 
tional estimated revenue from that source of $12,000,000; it 
also includes a gift tax, from which it is estimated $2,000,000 
will be reeeived. 


Comparison. of the amounts taken from the taxpayers during the last 


two years of the revenue act of 1918 with the amounta taken the 
first two years of the revenue act of 1921 
Total 
$4, 908, 171, 470, 52 
4, 254, 527, 782. 28 
2, 878, 961, 182. 41 


2, 280, 117, 117. 73 


Total for the two 
succeeding years 
under the revenue 


ccc E Wa 5, 159, 078, 300. 14 


The difference between $9,222,699,252,80, the amount collected 
from the taxpayers during the last two years of the revenue 
act of 1918, and $5,159,078.300.14, the amount collected for the 
two succeeding years under the revente act of 1921, is the enor- 
mous sum of $4,063,620,952.66, Under the revenue act of 1924, 
$233,000,000 of the 1925 taxes are returned to the taxpayers. 

REAL TAX REDUCTION CONSISTS IN TAKING LESS MONAY PROM THE 

TAXPAYERS 


This is the true test of tax reduction—that the amounts of 
money taken from the taxpayers be actually reduced. 

The reductions in taxes effected by the revenue act of 1924 
are made in the income taxes and the excise taxes. The tax 
on corporations is not changed. Nor is any change made in 
other items subject to taxation—excepting the estate tax and 
the inclusion of a gift tax—so no statement concerning them is 
made here. ; 

The following statement was prepared by the Actuary of 
the Treasury on May 23, 1924. It shows a net reduction in 
income taxes of $250,000,000 and in excise taxes of $111,000,000, 
making a total reduction of $361,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925: 


Estimated revenue of the revenue act of 1924 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925 


Customs .. 00. 000, 000 | S500, 000, 000 
Internal revenue: 
Individual 
take aa Avene 1, 900, 000, 000 | 1, 650, 000, 000 | $250, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous taxes. 925, 000, 814, 000,000 | 111, 000, 009 
Total internal-revenne taxes_..... 2, 825, 000, 000 | 2, 464, 000,000 |. 361, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous recetpts 473, 000, 000 | 373, 000 000 
= F — — 3, 798, 000, 000 | 3, 437, 000, 000 2... 
xpenditures nst ordi- 
nary recei 8 udet estimate. of 
Dee. 3, 1 not including additional 
expenditures authorized or to be au- 
thorized since that date 3, 298, 100, 000 | 3, 298, 100, 000 


soe AMAID chargeable 
against ordinary 
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To this surplus should be added whatever taxes are collected 
by the department in excess of $200,000,000 on account of in- 
come and profits taxes for previous years. 

The new act will earn $138,900,000 in ordinary receipts in 
excess of expenditures chargeable against such receipts. A 
careful study of the fiscal situation shows that it will produce 
revenue sufficient for the needs of the Government, taking into 
the account the revenues received by the Treasury from all 
Sources. 

ARBITRATION OF BAILROAD DISPUTES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the order of business for to-day, 
the bill H. R. 7358, the so-called Howell-Barkley bill, is 
in order for consideration. In the event that that bill should 
not be taken up at this time, or to-day at all, I ask whether 
the status of the matter would be changed in any way during 
the rest of this session, or during the session beginning in 
December. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would stand as the unfinished business 
on the first and third Mondays during the rest of this 
Congress? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, until the House takes 
some adverse action upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 10 minutes, in order to make an 
explanation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for nearly four months the 
advocates of the Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill haye made 
every proper and reasonable effort to secure its fair and orderly 
consideration on merit. Such consideration has been opposed 
and obstructed at every step by the Republican organization of 
this House, 

This organization and its policy of indifference to the welfare 
of the whole people and its subservience to the wishes of special 
interests prevented the consideration of the bill in the committee 
and made necessary the committee’s discharge. It has been 
unwilling to consider many other seores of bills designed to 
serve the public interests without injury to any interest. 

Since the committee was discharged and the bill was brought 
to the floor of the House a month ago every obstructive method 
that the old guard could devise has been resorted to in order to 
preyent the House from considering the measure. We have 
spent 24 hours and had 24 roll calls during 2 days’ considera- 
tion of the measure, and although a substantial majority of 
the membership of this House on every roll call demonstrated 
its desire to consider and pass the bill, a reactionary, obstruc- 
tive, and filibustering minority, led by the Republican leader, 
his steering committee, and some of the minor constellations in 
the Republican firmament, have been able, by methods not often 
heretofore adopted, to prevent the passage or even orderly con- 
sideration of this important measure on its merits. They haye 
feared to permit it to come to a vote. They have stood against 
the opportunity for amendment. 

Meantime the most vicious form of willful misrepresentation 
lias been scattered through the country regarding the provisions 
of the bill. The effect of this misrepresentation could only be 
temporary, and already many of those who have been misled 
by this expensive propaganda of falsehood are recognizing the 
merits of the bill and are advocating its passage. And our 
judgment as to the public value of this legislation has been 
strengthened by the fact that on last Saturday the Senate com- 
mittee, by a vote of 10 to 3, reported the bill favorably to the 
Senate. 

Recognizing the difficulty which has been thrown in the way 
of proper consideration and passage of this measure by the 
willful tactics of an obstreperous minority, I introduced a reso- 
lution in this House on last Tuesday, May 27, asking for a 
special rule for considering this bill on some day to be fixed 
by the Rules Committee and providing for a vote on the meas- 
ure in the House. On the same day I addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. SNELL, asking the privilege of 
a hearing. Up to the present hour I have not been accorded 
the courtesy of a hearing nor of a reply to my letter. The only 
conclusion to be drawn from this is that the friends of the 
measure are not to have even a hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee, which is also dominated by the reactionary element of 
this House. 

We are advised that it is the determination of those in con- 
trol of the administration to adjourn next Saturday. We are 
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advised that it is not their purpose to permit this measure to 
pass to-day, nor during the session, if it can be prevented. And 
if adjournment is brought about Saturday it is evident that the 
same tactics which have retarded the measure heretofore can 
prevent its passage to-day. Those who are responsible for this 
situation have made themselves responsible for its consequences 
and they can not escape by any facetious or spurious alibi. 

There are many meritorious bills on this day's calendar which 
have been held back by reason of the situation created by the 
Republican organization. These measures ought to pass. It is 
not our fault that our measure has been held in their way. 
We have no desire to resort to the dilatory methods used by the 
opponents of this railroad legislation. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with a choice of consuming this day ip an effort to pass 
the railroad bill or giving way temporarily for the purpose of 
allowing other meritorious bills that can pass to be considered. 
In view of the improbability of being able to force a vote to-day 
on the railroad bill, for reasons which I have already stated, 
we feel that, in justice to many of our friends on both sides of 
the House who have urgent measures on this calendar upon 
which action is needed, it is our duty to give them a chance to 
ing one day to these measures, and this we have decided 
to do. 

If Congress does not adjourn the railroad labor bill will re- 
tain its present status on the calendar without prejudice during 
the remainder of this session; and if it does adjourn, it will re- 
tain its status on the calendar during the December session 
until acted on. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not propose to vote for an ad- 
journment next Saturday. There is a demand all over the coun- 
try for not only the passage of this measure to bring to trans- 
portation an era of just and peaceful settlement of their prob- 
lems and to end the life of a Labor Board which has brought 
nothing but discord and distrust, but there is a most urgent de- 
mand and need for farm relief legislation. The Republican 
organization in Congress has done its best to prevent all such 
relief, and they are in a hurry to adjourn, because an ad- 
journed Congress can do nothing, but one that is in session 
might, in spite of them, find another way of bringing relief to 
the people just as it found a way, and in spite of Republican 
leadership, to bring the boon of tax reduction to the masses of 
our people. 

For those reasons, Mr. Speaker, in justice to Members on both 
sides of the House who have supported this measure from the 
start until this hour, it is my purpose not to ask the House to 
resolve itself Into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7358, in order that the Consent and the Suspension Calendars 
may thereby be cleared. [Applause.] 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8143, An act for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson ; 

H. R. 6202, An act to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920; 

H. R. 7122. An act for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex, ; 

H. R. 7220. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 81. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lexington; 

S. 3395. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Monongahela River near Masontown, 
Fayette County, Pa.; 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca ; 

S. 593. An act for the relief of the United Dredging Co; 

S. 935. An act for the relief of Erie Railroad Co.; 

S. 1013. An act for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; 

S. 1213. An act for the relief of Harold Kernan; 

S. 1330. An act for the relief of the estate of Ely N, Sonnen- 
strahl, deceased; and 

S. 1941. An act for the relief of Ezra S. Pond. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE-PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 
Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States for his approval the following bills: 
H. R. 6721. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to fix 
and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
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bia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

H. R. 9124. An act authorizing the sale of real property no 
longer required for military purposes. 

H. R. 8886. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Military Establishment. 

H. R. 8209, An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
‘tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 


of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 


portation act, and for other p 

H. R.6482. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
contract for mail messenger service. 

H. R. 5578. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Shreveport, La., for reservoir purposes. 

H. R. 3832. An act providing for the final disposition of the 
affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. 
: H. R. 1018. An act ‘authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 

in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Albany In- 
‘stitute and Historical and Art ‘Society of the city of Albany, 
N. Y., the silver service which was ‘presented to the United 
States cruiser Albany by citizens of Albany, N. Y. 

H. R. 731. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated 
a of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
concurrent resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 27 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session by ad- 
journing their respective Houses on the 7th day of June, 1924, at 7 
o'clock p. m. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to consume much time in the consideration of this resolu- 
tion. I think that a large majority of this House feel we are 
ready to adjourn and ought to adjourn. [Applause.] I think 
‘that my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] has done a wise 
thing both from his own standpoint and from the standpoint of 
legislation in withdrawing or, rather, failing to make his mo- 
tion further to consider his bill to-day. There are 141 bills on 
the Consent Calendar in which almost everyone in the House is 
interested, and some of them of major importance. Had the 
gentleman from Kentucky taken another course, it might have 
been impossible to reach that consideration. It is my intention, 
if this resolution passes, to make arrangements as soon as pos- 
sible for the consideration of bills like those reported from the 
District of Columbia Committee, private bills, and to complete 
to-day, if possible, the Consent Calendar. Later in the week 
we hope to pass a resolution making it in order to suspend ‘the 
rules, so that a number of important matters of legislation can 
be considered and acted upon. I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, 
to take up any more time unless the gentleman from Tennessee 
[ Mer. Garrett] would like me to yield him some time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to 
discuss the matter just yet, but I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it is his purpose to ask for a vote to-day upon the 
McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; it is my intention, or, rather, the 
agreement or understanding was it would be voted on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that the postal 
employees’ bill will probably be voted on and considered on one 
of the suspension days? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think unquestionably that bill will be 
taken up and disposed of to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What measures does the gentle- 
man assume are to be taken up this morning? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope that the Consent Calendar may 
be taken up and possibly completed, and I think it is the inten- 
tion of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] to 
propose legislation in which the wounded veterans of the war 
are interested. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. After that measure is out of the 
way 1 5 we assume that the Consent Calendar is to be con- 
sidered 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the Consent Calendar will be the 
first to be considered. 


‘Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Twill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentieman in answer to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Tennessee has stated that the MeNary- 
Haugen bill would be voted on to-morrow. Is it the intention 
to have a vote on it the first thing ‘to-morrow? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think so; yes. I would be perfectly 
willing myself to have that the first business. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am asking for information because it 
is of interest to Members. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that will be voted on the 
first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wilh 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, Is there any possibility of getting 
up the river and harbor bill during this week? 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I wish to say to the gentleman the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has reported to the House a 
bill, that in my judgment, is the most meritorious bill, carry- 
ing so small an amount of money, that I have ever seen come 
before this House. I am wondering if the gentleman is con- 
sidering the probability or the possibility of the House taking 
up that legislation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman in the 
first place there are only two ways by which that bill could 
be considered, either by a rule or a motion to suspend the 
rules, My understanding is that the Committee on Rules has 
not yet acted on the request for a rule, and I could, of course, 
express no opinion. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Could the gentleman give any idea as to 
3 we might suspend the rules and act upon that legis- 

ation 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not discussed that feature. Of 
course, the gentleman recognizes—— 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman himself would not want as im- 
portant a bill as that passed under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There might be strong objection to 

considering so important a bill under a motion to suspend the 
rules. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. I will say to the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, the gentleman who injected, as to suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, he is very much mistaken. There 
is no bill which comes before this House so thoroughly and 
carefully considered as a bilt from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. ‘The gentleman knows the various processes und 
steps through which river and harbor legislation must go be- 
fore it can get on this floor. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the committee itself decided on what they 
want to do. I think that is the first question to be met by 
Members of the House, what the committee itself wants to 
do, whether they have come to a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. A majority of that committee decided 
some time ago, as the gentleman knows, what they wished to do, 
A majority of the committee favors the bill as it is written, 
but the gentleman knows that two Members on the committee 
wish to add on the floor of the House two projects, one involv- 
ing $9,000,000 and the other $12,000,000, on which there have 
been no hearings. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
always had the respect of the House, and we wish to retain it, 
and we would not ask the House to add any provisions such as 
those carrying very large amounts, without proper considera- 
tion first by the committee. This bill should go through the 
House and we may add to it any additional meritorions projects 
at a later or some subsequent date, but what I desire is to have 
some river and harbor legislation during this session. Now 
if the bill goes over until the next session, with the many con- 
troverted matters suspended in the air, as some of them seem 
to be, with the Howell-Barkley bill and other bills to follow, 
the danger is this: We may not have river and harbor legisla- 
tion during this entire term of the Congress, and therefore 
delay this important legislation for two years longer. I am 
satisfied the House would be glad to pass this bill, which is 
needed, which is meritorious, and which I think the whole 
country desires. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. T will say to the gentleman that un- 
doubtedly there will be time to pass that bill in case the legisla- 
tion is agreed upon. 

Now I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 


say just a few words, particularly to gentlemen on my side of 


the Chamber. 
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In the course that I have determined to pursue in regard to 
this resolution fixing the time of adjournment, I am following 
the course that has been followed by every minority leader 
upon my side of the House and by every minority leader on the 
Republican side of the House during my term of service in 
Congress. The Republican Party organized this House. They 
control the committees. They have determined in most in- 
stances every question of initiation of legislation. Theirs has 
been the responsibility. They now declare themselves ready 
to quit. They declare themselves ready to announce to the 
country that they have done all that they desire to do. 

They being the responsible party, having the organization of 
the House, what good public service can be rendered by us to 
keep them in session, still to wander around in the wilderness 
and accomplish nothing, or something worse? [Applause.] 

For my part I stand as those who have been honored with 
the position I now occupy stood in all previous Congresses, 
of letting the responsibility rest where it belongs and not 
undertaking to usurp a responsibility when we shall have no 
power to carry out the duties which that responsibility would 
entail. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct in 
one respect the announcement I made a moment ago. Since 
making that announcement I haye been informed that the 
Speaker has agreed to recognize the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to bring up the 
postal increase salary biil. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield, but I do not care to delay. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I want to protest, Mr. Speaker, 
against this House adjourning at this time without rendering 
adequate relief by legislation of some sort to agriculture. We 
are to vote on the question of adjourning before we get an 
opportunity to vote upon that question. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope, too, that we may have legisla- 
tion favoring agriculture. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves the 
previous question on the resolution, 

Mr. RUBRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
minute? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. When the vote is taken to-morrow on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill there is a fair possibility that it may be 
defeated. Now, does the gentleman have any idea that there 
can be other legislation brought in during the remaining three 
or four days that will help agriculture in the country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think so. 

Mr. RUBEY. Do you believe so? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I confidently hope so. 

Mr. RUBEY. There is a difference between hope and be- 
lieve and expect. Does the gentleman expect it? [Cries of 
„Vote! “1 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will tlie gen- 
tleman yield for a question concerning agricultural relief and 
the MeNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the resolution I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the resolution will, when 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will an- 
swer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 157, 
not voting 55, as follows: 


ckey 1 Perlman Taylor, Tenn. 
Hill, Md. MacG Phillips Taylor, W. Va. 
loch Mac! arty Porter Temple 
3 Magee, N- > a 8 
son agee, N. uayle ompson 
Hull, Tenn. Magee, P 8 Tincher 
Hull, Morton D, Mansfield” Ransley Tinkham 
Hull, William E. — Rayburn Treadway 
Hum hreys Martin Reece ieker 
Jacobstein Mead Reed, Ark Underhill 
Johnson, Ky, Merritt Reed, N. X. Vaile 
Johnson, Wash. Michener Rogers, Mass. are 
earns Miller, Wash. Rouse Vestal 
Kendall Mills Sabath Vincent, Mich 
Kiess Montague Salmon Vinson, Ga. 
Kindred Moore, III. Sanders, Ind. Wainwright 
Kurtz oore, Ohio Sanders, N. Y. ason 
Lanham Moores, Ind. Sandlin Watres 
Larsen, Ga Morehead Scott Watson 
Larson, Minn, Morgan Shreve Welsh 
Lea, Cali Murphy nell Wertz 
Lee, Ga. elson, Me. Speaks White, Kans. 
Lehlbach Newton, Minn. Spearin enans, Ter 
Lindsay 3 Mo. Sproul, Wilson, La. 
Lineberger Nolan proul, Winslow 
Linthicum O'Connell, N.Y. Stalker Woodrum 
Longworth O'Connor, N. Y, he Wright 
Luce O'Sullivan Stephens Wurabach 
McClintice Oldfield Strong, Kans, Wyant 
7 ee Oliver, N. T. Streng, Pa. Yates 
Melan 8 er See Zhan 
Lau š ar wee man 
McLaugh Parks, Ark, Swoope 
Monat cere Taber 
McSwain Per ns ‘Tague 
NAYS—157 
Allgood Frear Leavitt Schneider 
Almon French Lowrey Sears, Fla 
Arnold Fulbright Losier Sears, Nebr, 
Aswell Gardner, Ind. ASY Shallenberger 
Ayres Garrett, Sherwood 
Bankhead Gasque McLaughlin, Nebr. Simmons 
Barbour Gilbert McReynolds Sinclair 
ley Greenwood r, III. Sinnott 
k Hammer Major, Mo. Sites 
Berger Harrison Manlove Smith 
Bowling Ha Mi Smithwick 
riggs Haugen Minahan Steagall 
Browne, Wis. Hawley Mooney St 
Burtness den Moore, Ga Stevenson 
Cannon Hill, Ala Moore, Va, Summers, Wash, 
Carter Hill. W. Morris Sumners, Tex 
Casey 9 Morrow Swank 
Christopherson Howard, Nebr, Nelson, Wis Swing 
8 eee n 388 R. I Lg am Ala. 
ne 8 mnor, omas, 
Collier Hull, Iowa Oliver, Ala, Iman 
Collins James Peavey Timberlake 
Colton Jeffers Pou Underwood 
Cook Johnson, S. Dak, Purn Vinson, Ky. 
C r, Wis. Johnson, Tex, Quin oigt 
Cro Johnson, W. Va. Rainey Ward, N. C. 
Crosser Jones Raker Watk 
Crowther Keller yer Weaver 
Cummin Kent Wefald 
Davis, M Ketcham Rathbone Williams, III. 
Dickinson, Towa S Reid, III Williamson 
Dickinson} Mo. —.— icha Wilson, Ind. 
Dominick Knutson Roach ingo 
Doughton Kopp Robinson, Iowa Winter 
Dowell Kvale Robsion, Ky. olfft 
gan 3 Rom jue Wood 
Evans, Iowa Lamper Rubey Woodruff 
Evans, Mont. F Sanders, Tex. 
Faust Schafer 
Favrot 8 hall 
NOT VOTING—55 
Abernethy Cole, Ohio Kunz Rogers, N. H 
Anderson Curry Langley Rosenbloom 
Bacharach Drane Lill Seger 
Beedy n Little Snyder 
Black, N. Y. Fish 9 — Taylor, Colo. 
Bloom Free McKenzie Tilson 
Boles Funk Michaelson Trdina 
Browne, N. J. Garber Miller, uyanan 
Burdick Glatfelter Morin ard, N. Y, 
ayra S.C Powers, Okla. Mudd Weller 
ble Jos O'Brien White, Me. 
ene Tain k, G Williams, Mich, 
Celler Kelly Patterson Wilson, Miss 
Clark, Fla. Kerr Reed, W. Va. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
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Ackerman Buchanan Dallinger Freeman 
Aldrich Buckley Darrow Erothingham 
Allen Bulwiukle Davey Fuller 
Andrew urton Davis, Tenn, Fulmer 
Anthony usby Deal Gallivan 
Bacon Butler Dempsey Garner, Tex. 
Beers Byrns, Tenn. Denison Garrett, Tenn, 
Begs Campbell Dickstein Geran 
Be Canfield Doyle Gibson 
Bixler Chindblom Drewry Gifford 
Black, Tex Clarke, N. Y. Driver 9 
Bland Cleary Dyer Graham, III. 
Blanton Cole, Iowa Elliott Graham, Pa 

Ox Connally, Tex, Fairchild Green, Iowa 
Boyce Connery Fairfield Greene, Mass 
Boylan Connolly, Pa. Fenn riest 
Brand, Ga. Cooper, Ohio Fisher Griffin 
Brand, Ohio Corning Fitzgerald Hadley 
Britten Cramton Fleetwood ardy 
Browning Crisp Foster Hawes 
Brumm Cullen Fredericks Hersey 


Mr. Fish with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. White of Maine Ang 15 Panle of South Carolina, 
Mr. Patterson with Mr. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Kerr 

Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Black of New York, 
Mr, Cole of Ohio with Mr, Howard of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Boies with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Upshaw. 


Mr. Seger with Mr. eres 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Aberneth 
Mr. Wil of Michigan with Mr. Celler. 


Mr, Burdick with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Free with Mr. O'Brien, 
Mr. Little with Mr. Kunz. 
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„Morin with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
. Garber with Mr. Jost. 
Cable with Mr. Lilly. 
Funk with Mr. Weller. 


* 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote: 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not bring him- 
self within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded: 

On motion of Mr. LoxcworrH, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief’ Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 9429) making appropriations for the legista- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives; had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Harris as the: 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER; OF BUSISESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow night at 8 o'clock it shall be in order to: con- 
sider bills reported by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and no other business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous; 
consent that there be an evening session to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on 
House Joint Resolution 237, directing the Seeretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a 
conference: report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments: of the Senate to the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 237) directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern 
Pacific: land grants, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 4, and agree to the same; 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed: to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1926”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its: dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and: 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1926”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

N. J. SENNOTT, 
ADDISON: T. SMITH, 
JohN E. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
E. F. Lapp, 
RALPH H. CAMERON, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of 
the Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: 

The Secretary of the Interior is directed to withhold: approval 
of the grant until March 4, 1926, instead of March 4, 1927, 


unless the time is further extended or the grant is. being ad- 
judicated in the courts, at the direction of Congress. 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
ADDISON. T. . SMITH, 
JoRN E. Raker, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this resolution. directs an in- 
quiry into the Northern Pacific land grants and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to withhold the issuance of patents. 
The House: resolution originally provided that the withholding. 
of patents should terminate on March 4, 1927, unless. at. that 
date the matter was being adjudicated in the courts. 

The Senaté changed the date to March 4, 1926, and provided 
that that would be the date of the termination of the withhold- 
ing of the patents; unless the time was further extended or 
unless the matter was being adjudicated in the courts at the 
direction. of Congress. The conferees agreed upon a date of 
March 4, 1926. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. WINGO... Will che gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the effect with reference to litiga- 
tion? What you have agreed on provides that whatever litiga- 
tion is in the courts would have to be there by order of Con- 
gress and would have to be there by formal action. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will have to be by order of Congress. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the Government would have 
no authority to go into the courts unless Congress specifically 
directs that to be done. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They have the authority independent of 
the resolution, but if March 4, 1926, comes around and the 
matter then is in the courts, under direction of Congress, 
further action by the Secretary is withheld. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the point which the gentleman does. 
not catch: If you did not say anything in your resolution about 
the: direction of. Congress, then the Government would have 
the authority under its general authority to enter suit or take 
whatever action was necessary to protect the rights of the 
Government, but: where. Congress: specifically provides that the 
action shall be a direction of Congress, then that would be a. 
special provision which would take it out from under the 
general provision and power. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That merely relates to the: resolution: Inde- 
pendent of the resolution, of course, the Government: may go 
into the courts. The resolution does not take away any right 
the Government now has to go into the courts. 

Mr. WINGO. L beg, the gentleman's pardon. Where Con- 
gress takes-up a question ahd specifically acts on it, the special 
law then governs and the general law does not. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I may not agree with the: gentleman, but 
that is neither here nor there; If the time comes around and 
if Congress has not directed action, then it is very easy to 
extend the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON; Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
This is. a. $50,000 matter. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. This resolution provides for five Members 
of the House and five Senators who are to expend this $50,000, 
which is $5,000 apiece. Why can we not save that money by 
letting the Department of Justice handle it, and not have this 
quasi junketing trip all over the United States? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, we might turn it over to the gentle- 
man from Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
enee report. 

The question was taken; and on a division. (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 161, noes 7. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER, To-day is suspension and consent day and 
the Clerk will report the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 
BRIDGE ACROSS' ST. MARYS REVER, AT OR NEAR WILDS LANDING, FLA. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6725) granting the consent of Congress to the States of 
Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway depart- 
ments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at or 
near Wilds Landing, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to the present considera- 
tion of the bilt? 

Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there has been some controversy over this bill, and after looking 


— ——— —— — — AOR 
Jato the matter thoronghly I have decided that the rights of all 
parties would be conserved by permitting the passage of the bill, 
and although I haye objected to the bill at previous times, I 
shall not object this morning. I have reached this decision in 
xiew of recent developments in the way of correspondence be- 
tween members of the Florida delegation and the State high- 
way department of Florida, as well as between members of the 
Georgia delegation and members of the highway commission of 
Georgia. My purpose all the while has been to bring about a 
situation in which the Kingsland Bridge Co., which has spent 
eousiderable money at the point of the proposed bridge, would 
get a fair deal and at the same time work out a plan giving a 
tree bridge to the peoples of the two States. I am very hopeful 
that the course which I am now about to pursue will bring this 
result. This faith on my part is inspired by ises on the 
part of various Members of Congress who are interested in this 
legislation that if the bill does pass now I may be assured that 
the Kingsland Bridge Co. will receive fair treatment at the 
hands of the two States, and that the States through their re- 
spectiye highway departments will pay a reasonable price for 
tight of way and other property ef the Kingsland Bridge Co. 
which can be used in the construction of the proposed bridge and 
approaches, 

The House bill in this matter was introduced by a Member 
of the Florida delegation, and fhe Senate bill was introduced 
by Senator FrercuHer of Florida, and the passage of both 
bills has been urged very strenuously by the entire Florida 
delegation, and that delegation at all times has assured me 
that the passage of the bill without amendment was desired 
hy the highway department of Florida, and that if it was 
passed the Florida highway department and other parties in- 
terested in the proposed highway would protect the rights of 
the Kingsland Bridge Co. and see that their rights were not 
confiscated. In order to show clearly how the State road de- 
partment of Florida feels about protecting the rights of the 
Kingsland Bridge Co. I wish to quote from a letter written 
on May 31, 1924, by Hon. H. B. Phillips, chairman of State 
road department of Florida, to Congressman J. H. SMITHWICK, 
as follows: 

I have just returned to the office after an absence of several days, 
and Judge McGinniss suggests that he had a conference with you with 
reference to the St. Marys River bridge proposition, and is of the 
opinion that it would be well for me to write you stating what this 
department might do in relation to the purchase of property owned 
by the Kingsland Bridge Co. In order that our position may be clearly 
understood I would state as follows: 

“This department is not authorized in constructing bridges and 
highways to purchase or pay out money for anything except rights of 
way or other property necessary or useful in the construction of the 
road or bridge. 

“In the present case no definite agreement can be entered into as 
to what property we might purchase for the reason that the exact 
location of the bridge can not be fixed or determined -until an act of 
Congress is passed authorizing the construction of the bridge and 
application is made to the War Department for a permit to eonstruet 
the bridge. The War Department is the agency which determines the 
exact location of the bridge. 

“In the present case my understanding has always been that the 
only practical location for a bridge at or near Wilds Landing is the 
location selected by the Kingsland Briage Co. Therefore it seems 
reasonably certain that our highway bridge could be located at this 
point and we could purchase the property and right of way now owned 
by the Kingsland Bridge Co. fer which we would, of course, pay a 
fair and reasonable price. k 
-+The information which I have gotten lately in reference to this 
matter leads me to belieye that we will be warranted in paying as 
much as this property cost the Kingsland Bridge Co. As to this point 
I will state further that I have a letter from a prominent gentleman in 
Nassau County who states that his people will be willing to contribute 
toward the cost of this property a sufficient amount to pay back the 
Kingsland Bridge Co. what they paid out for it in case this department 
finds that it is not warranted In paying the full sum.“ 


Mr. Speaker, in view of this letter and in view of the various | 
negotiations in which the purpose of the various parties con- 


cerned has been fully indicated along the same line shown by 


the letter just quoted I do not at this time desire to make fur- | 


ther objection to the pentling bill. It is my hope that in the 


passage of this bill at this time the rights of all interested 
parties and of both States are being fully protected. 

A similar bill has passed the Senate and is now on the 
Speaker’s table, and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill for the House 
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bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ate., That the consent of Congress is hereby grante: 
to the States of Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway 
departments, and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
end operate a bridge end approaches thereto across the St. Marys 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
Wilds Landing, Fia., connecting Camden County, Ga-, and Nassau 
County, Fla., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
approved March 23, 1900. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herehy 
expressly reserved. 

Peji SPEAKER. Tl.e question is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sears of Florida, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on ‘the table. 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ BUREAU ACT 


Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment 
əf the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration 
of the war risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational 
rehabilitation act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 2257, with amend- 
ments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 

establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war risk insur- 
ance act,” approved August 9, 1921, is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 
. “Sec. 2. The director, subject to the general direction of the Presi- 
dent, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions of this act, 
and for that purpose shall have full power and authority to make rules 
and regulations not inconsistent with the provisions of this act which 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out its purposes and shall decide 
all questions arising under this act, and all decisions so made affecting 
claimants to any benefits of the war risk insurance act or the voca- 
tional rehabilitation act shall be conclusive except as otherwise pro- 
wided herein. All officers and employees of the bureau shall perform 
such duties as may be assigned them by the director. All official acts 
performed by such officers or employees specially designated therefor 
by the director shall haye the same force and effect as if performed by 
the director in person,” ; 

Sec. 2. That the proviso of section 4 of said act be amended to read 
as follows: y ‘ A 

“That all commissioned personnel detailed or hereafter detailed 
from the United States Public Health Service to the Veterans’ Bureau 
shall hold the same rank and grade, shall receive the same pay and 
allowances, and sbail be subject to the same rules for relative rank 
and promotion as now or hereafter may be provided by law for com- 
missioned personnel of the same rank or grade or performing the same 
or similar duties in the United States Public Health Service, and for 
all administrative and disciplinary. purposes while so detailed shall be 
subject to. the exclusive direction and control ef the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau.“ : 

Sec. 3. That said net is hereby amended by inserting therein, im- 
mediately following section 5, a new section, to be known as section 5a, 
and to read as follows: 

“Sec. Sa. That all files, records, reports, and other papers and docu- 
ments pertaining to any claims for the benefits of this act, whether 
pending or adjudicated, shall be deemed confidential and privileged, 
and no disclosure thereof shall be made except as follows: 

“{a) To a claimant or his duly authorized representative, as to 
matters concerning himself alone, when in the judgment. of the director 
such disclosure would not be injurious to the mental ‘health of the 
claimant ; 

“(b) Where required by the process of a United States court or a 
court of record having competent jurisdiction of any State or of the 
United States, to be produced in any sutt or proceeding therein pend- 
ing; or any ‘such production as deemed by the director to be necessary 
fn any suit or proceeding brought under the provisions of this act; 
or in any proceeding in the nature of an imquest into the mental 


| competency of a claimant; 


(e) The name and amount of compensation, and maintenance and 
support allowance of any beneficiary, shall be made known to any 
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person who applies for such information, when in the judgment of the 
director such disclosure is deemed necessary, just, and proper. 

“ Wherever the production of a file, record, report, or other document 
is required or permitted by this section a certified copy thereof may be 
produced in lieu of the original and such certified copy shall be received 
in evidence with like force and effect as the original.” 

Sec. 4. That section 6 of said act is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sec, 6. The director shall establish a central office in the District 
of Columbia, and not more than 14 regional offices and such suboffices, 
not exceeding 100, within the territory of the United States and its 
outlying possessions as may be deemed necessary by him and in the 
best interests of the work committed to the Veterans’ Bureau and to 
carry out the purpose of this act. Such regional offices and suboflices 
may, pending final action by the director in case of an appeal, under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the director, exercise 
such powers for bearing complaints and for examining, rating, and 
awarding compensation claims, granting medical, surgical, dental, and 
hospital care, convalescent care, and necessary and reasonable after- 
care, making insurance awards, granting vocational training, and all 
other matters delegated to them by the director as could be performed 
lawfully under this act by the central office. 

“The regional offices, with all authority to establish offices, shall 
terminate on June 30, 1926, but nothing herein shall prevent the 
director from terminating any regional offices or suboffices when in his 
judgment this may be done without detriment to the administration of 
this act, arid upon such termination all records and supplies pertaining 
thereto shall be delivered to the central office.” 

Sec. 5. That said act is hereby amended by inserting therein, imme- 
diately following section 11, a new section to be known as section 11a, 
and to read as follows: 

“$c. 11a. The director may require the opinion of the Attorney 
General on any questions of law arising in the administration of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau.“ 

Sec. 6. That section 13 of the said act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 18. In addition to the care, treatment, and appliances now 
authorized by law, said bureau also shall provide without charge there- 
for hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and convalescent care and treat- 
ment and prosthetic appliances for any member of the military or naval 
forces of the United States separated therefrom, disabled by reason of 
any wound or injury received or disease contracted, or by reason of 
any aggravation of a preexisting injury or disease, specifically noted at 
examination for entrance into or employment in the active military or 
naval service, while in the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after April 6, 1917: Provided, That the wound or 
injury received or disease contracted, or aggravation of a preexisting 
injury or disease, for which such hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and 
convalescent care and treatment and prosthetic appliances shall be 
furnished was incurred in the service and not caused by his own 
willful misconduct during or subsequent to his service in the armed 
forces of the United States: Provided further, That no claim of willful 
misconduct in the service shall be set up by the director unless a con- 
viction by court-martial is shown: And provided further, That if in the 
event of a court-martial conviction, it is thereafter established to the 
satisfaction of the director that an injustice has been done the claimant 
in such court-martial, the director may award the benefits of this 
section,” 

SEC. T. That said act is hereby amended by inserting therein im- 
mediately following section 13 a new section, te be known as 13a, and 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18a. The United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized, 
in the discretion of the director, to furnish hospitalization in Goy- 
ernment hospitals and necessary traveling expenses to the veterans 
of any war or expedition, who have not been dishonorably discharged 
from the service, and who, in the judgment of the director, are in 
need of hospitalization, without regard to the nature or origin of 
their disabilities: Provided, That preference to admission to any Gov- 
ernment hospital for hospitalization under the provisions of this 
subsection shall be given to those veterans who are financially unable 
to pay for hospitalization and their necessary traveling expenses.” 

Spec, 8. That section 14 of said act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 14. That the director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall on the first Monday in December of each year file with the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate a 
full and complete report of all activities of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, showing in detail the number of claimants and the amount 
of compensation paid, the number of veterans of the various wars 
and expeditions receiving hospitalization and medical treatment, the 
number of dependents drawing compensation and the amount of such 
compensation, the number of persons holding and paying for Govern- 
ment life insurance, and a full and itemized statement of all moneys 
received and. disbursed by the director, or any of his agents, for the 
preceding year. 


“ Any person who shall knowingly make or cause to be made, or 
conspire, combine, aid, or assist in, agree to, arrange for, or in any- 
wise procure the making or presentation of a false or fraudulent 
affidavit, declaration, certificate, statement, voucher, or paper or 
writing purporting to be such, concerning any claim or the approval 
of any claim for compensation or the payment of any money, for 
himself or for any other person, under Article III of the war risk 
insurance act or any act amendatory of or supplemental to such 
Article III, shall forfeit all rights, claims, and benefits under such 
Article III, and in addition to any and all other penalties imposed by 
law shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
for each such offense.” 

Sec. 9. That five new sections are hereby added to Title I of said 
act, to be known as sections 14a, 14b, 14c, 14d, and 14e, respectively, 
and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14a. There shall be no recovery of payments made under 
the war risk insurance act or the yocational rehabilitation act from 
any beneficiary who, in the judgment of the director, is without fault 
on his part, and where, in the judgment of the director, such recovery 
would defeat the purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or would 
be against equity and good conscience. 

“Nec. 14b. That in the absence of fraud all payments of compensa- 
tion and insurance heretofore made pursuant to regulation permitting 
permanent and total disability to be presumed from hospitalization or 
from temporary total disability for six consecutive months shall be 
deemed valid and no recovery thereof shall be made: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall operate to validate insurance not in force on the 
date such an award was approved, except where premiums have been 
thereafter accepted. 

“Sec, 14c. The director is authorized in his discretion to sell, lease, 
or exchange surplus equipment, supplies, products, or waste materials 
belonging to the bureau or any of its plants or institutions; and to 
lease for a term not exceeding three years lands or buildings, or parts 
or parcels thereof, belonging to the United States and under the con- 
trol of the bureau. The net proceeds of all such sales, leases, or ex- 
changes shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the appropriation from or on account of which the subject of 
such sale, lease, or exchange was purchased or is maintained to be 
available for the purpose of such appropriation. 

“Sec. 14d. That the provisions of the war risk insurance act, the 
vocational rehabilitation act, and the Veterans’ Bureau act and amend- 
ments thereto, shall not apply to any conscientious objector who re- 
fused to perform military duty or refused to wear the uniform, or any 
alien at any time during the World War or thereafter who was dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces on account of his alienage. 

= Sec. 14e. That this act may be cited as the Veterans’ Bureau act.” 

Sec. 10. That section 13 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 13. That the director, subject to the general direction of the 
President, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions of this 
act, and for that purpose have full power and authority to make rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
necessary or appropriate to carry out its purposes, and shall decide all 
questions arising under the act, except as otherwise provided herein. 
Wherever under any provision or provisions of the act regulations are 
directed or authorized to be made, such regulations, unless the context 
otherwlse requires, shall or may be made by the director, subject to the 
general direction of the President. The director shall adopt reasonable 
and proper rules to govern the procedure of the divisions and to regu- 
late and provide for the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence 
and the method of taking and furnishing the same in order to estab- 
lish the right to benefits of allowance, allotment, compensation, or 
insurance provided for in this act, the forms of application of those 
claiming to be entitled to such benefits, the methods of making investi- 
gations and medical examinations, and the manner and form of ad- 
judications and awards: Provided, however, That payment to any at- 
torney or agent for such assistance as may be required in the prepara- 
tion and execution of the necessary papers shall not exceed $10 in any 
one case, 

“(1) In the event of a disagreement as to a claim under the con- 
tract of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or benefici- 
aries thereunder an action on such claim may be brought against the 
United States either in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
or in the district court of the United States in and for the district in 
which such beneficiaries or any one of them resides. Ali persons having, 
or claiming to have, an interest in such insurance may be made parties 
to said suit and such of them as shall not be inhabitants of or found 
within the district in which suit is brought may be brought in by order 
of the court to be served personally or by publication as the court may 
direct. Otherwise, the procedure in such suits shall be the same as 
that provided for suits in the district courts by the act approved March 
8, 1887, entitled ‘An act providing for the bringing of suits against the 
Government of the United States,’ as amended. 
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“The court, upon final hearing, shall enter a judgment or decree 
establishing and fixing the respective rights of the parties to the 
insuranee, and decreeing that the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Buresu make an award thereof in accordance with such decree. 
The court, as part of such decree, shail determine and allow a zeason- 
able attorney fee of not exceeding 20 per cent of the amount recovered 
by the claimant or plaintiff in the cause for the attorneys of the suc- 
cessful party or parties, such fte to be paid by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to the attorney or attorneys, and not to be deducted 
from the amount decreed by the court to be due the plaintiff. 

“ This section shall apply to all suits now pending against the United 
States under the provisions of the war risk insurance act as amended. 

2) Except as otherwise provided in this section no claim agent or 
attorney shall be recognized in the presentation or adjudication of 
claims under Articles II, III, and IV of this act. 

“Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and for each and every offense shail be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at hard labor 
for not more than two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment: 
Provided, That this amendment shall not affect any penalty incurred 
or criminal proceedings commenced before its passage.” 

Sec, 11. That section 15 of the war risk insurance act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 15. That for the purposes of this act, the director, and euch 
persons as the director may designate, shall have power to issue 
subpœnas for and compel the attendance of witnesses within a radius 
of 100 miles, to require the production of books, papers, documents, 
and other evidence, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses upon 
any matter within the jurisdiction of the bureau. The director may 
obtain such information and such reports from officials and employees 

of the departments of the Government of the United States and of the 
States as may be agreed upon by the heads of the respective depart- 
ments. In case of disobedience to a subpœna, the bureau may invoke 
the aid of any district court of the United States in requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence, and such court, within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is carried on, may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a 
subpena issued to any officer, agent, or employee of any corporation 
or other person, issue an order requiring such corporation or other 
person to appear before the bureau or to give evidence touching the 
matter in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be ptnished by such court as a contempt thereof. Any person so 
required to attend ag a witness shall be allowed and paid the same 
fees and mileage as are paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States.” 

Sac. 12. That the first paragraph of section 81 of the war risk 
insurance act, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 81, That if after induction by the local draft board, or 
after being called into Federal service as a member of the Na- 
tional Guard, but before being accepted and enrolled for ‘active 
service, the person died or became disabled as a result of disease 
contracted or injury suffered in the line of duty and not due to 
his own willful misconduct involving moral turpitude, or as a re- 
sult of the aggravation, in the line of duty and not because of bis 
own willful misconduct involving moral turpitude, of an existing 
disease or injury, he or those entitled thereto shall receive the benefits 
of compensation payable under Article III: Provided, That any in- 
surance application made by a person after induction by the local 
draft board but before being accepted and enrolled for active service 
shall be deemed valig.” 

Suc. 13. That section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 300. For death or disability resulting from personal injury 
suffered or disease contracted in the service on or after April 6, 
1917, or for an aggravation of a disability existing prior to examina- 
tion, acceptance, and enrollment for service, when such aggravation 
was suffered and contracted in the service on or after April 6, 
1917, by any commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member 
of the Army Nurse Corps (female), or of the Navy Nurse Corps 
(female) when employed in the active service under the War De- 
partment or Navy Department; the United States shall pay to 
such commissioned officer or enlisted man, member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female), or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female), or, 
in the discretion of the director, separately to his or her dependents, 
compensation as hereinafter provided; but no compensation shall 
be paid if the injury, disease, or aggravation has been caused by 
his own willful misconduct: Provided, That no person suffering 
from paralysis, paresis, blindness, or constitutional lues, as the 
result of disease, shall be denied compensation by reason of willful 
misconduct. That for the purposes of this section every such officer, 
enlisted man, or other member employed in the active service 
under the War Department or Navy Department who was dis- 
charged or who resigned prior to August 9, 1921, and every such 
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officer, enlisted man, or other member employed in the active service 
under the War Department or Navy Department on or before 
November 11, 1918, who on or after August 9, 1921, is discharged 
or resigns, shall be conclusively held and taken to have been in 
sound condition when examined, accepted, and enrolled for service, 
except as to defects, disorders, or infirmities, made of record in 
any manner by proper authorities of the United States at the 
time of, or prior to, inception of active service, to the extent to 
which any such defect, disorder, or infirmity was so made of 
record: Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown to have, 
or if deceased, to have had, within six years after separation from 
the active military or naval service of the United States, a neuro- 
psychiatric disease or mental or nervous disease or derangement, or 
an active tuberculosis disease or encephalitis lethargica, or amebie 
dysentery, developing a 10 per cent degree of disability or more in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subdivision (2) of section 302 of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, shall be conclusively presumed 
to have acquired his disability in such service or to have suffered 
an aggravation of a preexisting neuropsychiatric disease, or mental 
or neryous disease or derangement, or tuberculosis or encephalitis 
lethargica, or ameble dysentery in such service, but nothing in this 
proviso shall be construed to prevent a claimant from receiving the 
benefits of compensation and medical care and treatment for a 
disability due to these diseases of more than 10 per cent degree 
(in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (2), section 202, 
of the war risk insurance act as amended) at a date more than 
six years after separation from such service if the facts of the 
case substantiate his claim: And provided further, That compensa- 
tion as hereinafter provided may be paid for disability resulting 
from personal injury or disease contracted in service prior to April 
6. 1917, or for aggravation of a disability existing prior to examina- 
tion, acceptance, and enrollment for service for snch aggravation 
suffered and contracted in service prior to April 6, 1917, by any 
member of the military or naval forces in active service on or 
after April 6, 1917, who was discharged subsequent to April 6, 1917. 

“With the exception of members of the military and naval forces 
whose injury was suffered or disease contracted prior to April 6, 1917, 
this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 1917: Pro- 
vided, That an ex-service man who receives compensation under the 
six-year presumption contained herein shall not receive compensation 
for any period of time prior to the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion as hereby amended.” : 3 

Sac 14. That section 301 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 301. That if death results from injury— 

“Tt the deceased leaves a widow or child, or if he leaves a mother 
or father, either or both dependent upon him for support, the monthly 
compensation shall be the following anrounts: 

“(a) If there is a widow but no child, $35. 

“(b) If there is a widow and one child, $47.50. 

“(c) If there is a widow and two children, $57.50; with $10 for 
each additional child up to two. 

“(d) If there is no widow but one child, $25. 

(e) If there is no widow but two children, $40. 

“(f) If there is no widow but three children, $55; with $10 for 
each additional child up to two. 

“(g) (1) If there is a dependent mother (or dependent father), 
$20; or beth, $30: Provided, That the receipt of a gratuity, pension, 
or compensation by a widow or parent on account of the death of 
any person shall not bar the payments of compensation on account 
of the death of another person: Provided further, That before com- 
pensation shall be paid under this section the claimant shall first sur- 
render all elaims to any pension payable under other law on account 
of the death of the same person. Such compensation shall be payable 
whether the dependency of the father or mother, or both, arises before 
or after the death of the person, but no compensation shall be pay- 
able if the dependency arises more than five years after the death 
of the person. 

“(2) That, subject to regulations, where a veteran of any war dies 
after discharge or resignation from the service and does not leave 
sufficient assets to meet the expenses of his burial and the trans- 
portation of his body, and such expenses are not otherwise provided 
for, the bureau shall pay the following sums: For a flag to drapa 
the casket, and after burial to be given to the next of kin, a sum not 
exceeding $5; also for burial expenses, a sum not exceeding $100, 
to such person or persons as may be fixed by regulations: Provided, 
That when such person dies while recelving from the bureau com- 
pensation or vocational training, the above benefits shall be payable 
without reference to the indigency of the deceased: Provided further, 
That where such person, while receiving from the bureau medical, 
surgical, or hospital treatment or vocational training, dies away from 
heme and at the place to which he was ordered by the bureau, or 
while traveling under orders of the bureau, the above benefits shall 
be payable without reference to the indigency of the deceased and in 
addition thereto the actual and necessary cost of the transportation 
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of the body of the person (including preparation of the body) to the 
place of burial within the continental limits of the United States, and 
including also, in the discretion of the director, the actual and neces- 
sary cost of transportation of an attendant: And provided further, 
That no accrued pension or compensation due at the time of death 
shall be deducted from the sum allowed. 

“(3) The payment of compensation to a widow shall continue until 
her death or remarriaze. 

“(4) The payment of compensation to a parent shall continue until 
the death of such parent. 

“(5) The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue 
until such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, or if such child 
be incapable because of insanity, idiocy, or being otherwise perma- 
nently helpless, then during such incapacity. 

“(6) Whenever the compensation payable to or for the benefit of 
any person under the provisions of this section is terminated by the 
happening of the contingency upon which it is limited, the compensa- 
tion thereafter for the remaining beneficiary or beneficiaries, if any, 
shall be the amount which would have been payable to them if they 
had been the sote original beneficiaries. 

“(7) As between the widow and the children not in her custody, 
and as between children, the amount of compensation shall be appor- 
tioned as may be prescribed by regulation. 

“(8) The term ‘ widow’ as used in this section shall not include one 
who shall have married the deceased later than 10 years after the 
time of injury, and shall include widower whenever his condition is 
such that if the deceased person were living he would have been de- 
pendent upon her for support. 

“(9) That section 301 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 1917: Provided, however, 
That before compensation thereunder shall be paid there shall first 
be deducted from said sum so to be paid the amount of any payments 
such person may have received by way of gratuities or payments under 
pension laws in force and existence between April 6, 1917, and 
October 6, 1917: Provided further, That no changes in rates of com- 
pensation made under this amended section shall be retroactive in 
effect.” 

Sec. 15. That section 302 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
18 hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 302. That if disability results from the injury— 

“(1) If and while the disability is rated as tetal and temporary, 
the monthly compensation shall be the following amounts: 

“(a) If the disabled person has neither wife nor child living, $80. 

“(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $90. 

“(c) If he has a wife and one child living, $95. 

„d) If he has a wife and two or more children living, $100. 

“(e) If he has no wife and one child living, $90, with $5 for each 
additional child. 

“(f) If he has a mother or father, either or both dependent on him 
for support, then, in addition to the above amounts, $10 for each parent 
so dependent. 

“(2) If and while the disability is rated as partial and temporary, 
the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the compensation 
that would be payable for his total and temporary disability, equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from the dis- 
ability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earning 
capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

“(8) If and while the disability is rated as total and permanent, the 
rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, That 
the loss of the use of both feet, or of both hands, or of both eyes, or 
of one foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, or of one hand 
and one eye, or of both ears, or becoming helpless or bedridden shall 
be deemed to be total and permanent disability: Provided further, That 
the compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes shall be $150 per 
month, and that compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes and 
one or more limbs shall be $200 per month: And provided further, That 
for double permanent disability the rate of compensation shall be $200 
per month. 

“(4) If and while the disability is rated as partial and permanent, 
the monthly compensation shall be a percentage of the compensation 

that would be payable for his total and permanent disability equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from the dis- 
ability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earning 
capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

“(4a) A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from 
injuries or combinations of injuries shall be adopted and applied by 
the bureau. Ratings may be as high as 100 per cent. The ratings 
shall be based, as far as practicable, upon the average impairment of 
earning capactly resulting from such injuries in civil occupatons and 
not upon the impairment in earning capacity in each individual case, 
so that there shall be no reduction in the rate of compensation for 
individual success in overcoming the handicap of an injury. The 
bureau, in adopting the schedule of rating of reduction in earning 
capacity, shall consider the impairment in ability to secure employ- 


ment which results from such injuries. The bureau shall from time to 
time readjust this schedule of ratings in accordance with actual 
experience. 

“(5) If the disabled person is so helpless as to be in constant need 
of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall be paid, but not 
exceeding $50 per month, as the director may deem reasonable. 

“(6) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured 
person shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable govern- 
mental medical, surgical, and hospital services and with such supplies, 
including wheel chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, 
as the director may determine to be useful and reasonably necessary, 
which wheel chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances may 
be procured by the United States Veterans’ Bureau in such manner, 
either by purchase or manufacture, as the director may determine to 
be advantageous and reasonably necessary; Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to affect the necessary military control 
over any member of the Military or Naval Establishments before he 
shall have been discharged from the military or naval service: Provided 
further, That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction 
of the United States’ Veterans’ Bureau shall be available for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer rebellion suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments 
and diseases, including transportation as granted to those receiving 
compensation and hospitalization under the war risk insurance act: 
And provided further, That where a beneficiary of the bureau suffers 
or bas suffered an injury or contracted a disease in service entitling 
him to the benefits of this subdivision, and an emergency develops or 
has developed requiring immediate treatment or hospitalization on 
account of such injury or disease, and no bureau facilities are or were 
then feasibly available and, in the judgment of the director, delay 
would be or would have been hazardous, the director is authorized to 
reimburse such beneficlary the reasonable value of such service received 
from sources other than the bureau. 

“(7) Where the disabled person and his wife or dependent parents 
are not living together, or where the children are not in the custody 
of the disabled person, the amount of compensation shall be ap- 
portioned as may be prescribed by regulation, and where the disabled 
person is in a penal institution or a hospital, public or private, or 
under domiciliary care, the director of the Veterans’ Bureau may ap- 
portion compensation as may be prescribed by regulation to the dis- 
abled man, his wife, children, parents, all or any of them, collec- 
tively or separately. 

“(8) The term ‘wife’ as used in this section shall include ‘ hus- 
band’ if the husband is dependent upon the wife for support. 

“(9) That the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized 
to furnish transportation, also the medical, surgical, and hospital 
services and the supplies and appliances provided by subdivision (6) 
hereof, to discharged members of the military or naval forces of 
those governments which have been associated in war with the United 
States since April 6, 1917, and come within the provisions of laws 
of such governments similar to the war risk insurance act, at such 
rates and under such regulations as the director may prescribe; and 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized to utilize 
the similar services, supplies, and appliances provided for the dis- 
charged members of the military and nayal forces of those goyern- 
ments which have been associated in war with the United States 
since April 6, 1917, by the laws of such governments similar to the 
war risk insurance act, in furnishing the discharged members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States who live within the 
-territorial limits of such governments and come within the provisions 
of subdivision (6) hereof, with the services, supplics, and appliances 
provided for in such subdivision; and any appropriations that have 
been, or may hereafter be, made for the purpose of furnishing the 
services, supplies, and appliances provided for by subdivision (6) hereof 
are hereby made available for the payment to such governments or their 
agencies for the services, supplies, and appliances so furnished at such 
rates and under such regulations as the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau may prescribe. 

“(10) That the compensation provided for in this section shall be 
in addition to any gratuity or pension payable under other laws, ex- 
cept that no person receiving a gratuity or pension under pension 
laws for injury or disease incurred in or aggravated by service on 
or after April 6, 1917, shall receive compensation under this act 
unless he shall first surrender all claim to such gratuity or pension: 
Provided, That this subsection as amended shall be deemed to be 
in effect as of April 6, 1917. 

“(11) That any ex-service man shown to have a tuberculous disease 
of compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of 
one year, and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a 
condition of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge 
from hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his 
family, and who is not feasible for training, shall upon his request be 
discharged from hospitalization and rated as permanently and totally 
disabled, said rating to continue for the period of three years.” 
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Src. 16. That section 305 of the war risk insurance act as amended 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 805. Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau 
may at any time review an award, and, in accordance with the facts 
found upon such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensa- 
tion previously awarded, or if compensation is increased, or if com- 
pensation has been refused, reduced, or discontinued, may award com- 
pensation in proportion to the degree of disability sustained as of 
the date such degree of disability began, but not earlier than the date 
of discharge or resignation. Except in cases of fraud participated in 
by the benéficiary no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall 
be effective until the first day of the third calendar month next suc- 
ceeding that in which such reduction or discontinuance is determined: 
Provided, That no reduction in compensation shall be made retroactive 
except in case of fraud in which the beneficiary has participated.” 

Sec. 17. That section 309 of the war risk insurance act as amended 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Szc. 309. That no compensation shall be payable unless a claim 
therefor be filed, in case of disability, within six years after discharge 
or resignation from the service, or, in case of death during the service, 
within six years after such death is officially recorded in the depart- 
ment under which he may be serving: Provided, however, That where 
compensation is payable for death or disability occurring after dis- 
charge or resignation from the service, claim must be made within six 
years after such death or the beginning of such disability. 

“The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to 
exceed one year for good cause shown, If at the time that any right 
accrues to any person under the provisions of this article such per- 
son is a minor, or is of unsound mind, or physically unable to make a 
claim, the time herein provided shall not begin to run until such dis- 
ability ceases.” 

Sec. 18. That section 312 of the war risk insurance act as amended 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 312. That compensation under this article shall not be paid 
while the person is in receipt of active service or retirement pay. The 
laws providing for gratuities or payments in the event of death in the 
service and existing pension laws shall not be applicable after the en- 
actment of this amendment to any person in the active military or 
paval service on the 6th day of October, 1917, or who thereafter en- 
tered the active military or naval service, or to their widows, children, 
or their dependents, except in so far as rights under any such laws 
have heretofore accrued. 

“Compensation because of disability or death of members of the 
Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) shall 
be in Heu of any compensation for such disability or death under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, approved September 7, 1916.” 

Sec. 19. That a new section is hereby added to Article III of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, to be known as section 316 and 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 316. That where any beneficiary of this bureau suffers or has 
suffered an injury or an aggravation of an existing injury as the result 
of training, hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment; not the 
result of his misconduct, and such injury or aggravation of an existing 
injury results in additional disability to or the death of such bene- 
ficiary, the benefits of this act shall be awarded in the same manner as 
though such disability or death was the result of military service 
during the World War: Provided, That application be made for such 
benefits within one year after such injury or aggravation was suffered 
or such death occurred or within one year after the passage of this 
amendment, whichever is the later.” 

Suc. 20. That section 408 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 408. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regu- 
Jations other than the requirements as to the physical condition of the 
applicant for insurance have been complied with, an application for 
reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance or 
application for United States Government life insurance (converted 
{nsurance) hereafter made may be approved: Provided, The applicant's 
{lisability is the result of an injury or disease or of an aggravation 
thereof suffered or contracted in active military or naval service during 
the World War: Provided further, That the applicant, during his life- 
time, submits proof satisfactory to the director showing the service 
origin thereof and that the applicant is not totally and permanently 
disabled. As a condition, however, to the acceptance of an application 
for the reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term in- 
surance or United States Government life insurance (converted in- 
surance) the applicant shall be required to pay all the back monthly 
premiums which would have become payable if such insurance had 
not lapsed, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
compounded annually on each premium from the date said premium is 
due by the terms of the policy: Provided further, That where any 
person has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, while suffering 
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from a compensable disability for which compensation was not col- 
lected, and dies or has died or becomes or has become permanently or 
totally disabled, and at the time of such death or permanent total 
disability was or is entitled to compensation remaining uncollected, 
then and in that event so much of his insurance as said uncollected 
compensation computed in all cases at the rate provided by section 302 
of the war risk insurance act as amended, would purchase if applied as 
premium when due shall not be considered as lapsed, and the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
sald person or his beneficiary, as the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance, less the unpaid premiums and interest thereon at 5 per cent 
Per annum, compounded annually in installments as provided by law: 
Provided further, That where any person has heretofore allowed his 
insurance to lapse when suffering from wounds or disease contracted in 
Service, and has applied for reinstatement thereof in whole or in part, 
and where at the time of such application he was not totally and 
Permanently disabled, and where he was uot allowed to reinstate be- 
cause of health conditions other than total permanent disability, and 
where said person has since died from wounds or disease or has be- 
come permanently and totally disabled by reason thereof, then and in 
that event the United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to said person or his beneficiaries the amount of 
insurance attempted to-be reinstated, less the premiums and interest 
thereon at 5 per cent per annum, compounded annually in installments 
as provided by law: Provided further, That the Comptroller General of 
the United States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credits in 
the accounts of the disbursing clerk of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for all payments of insurance installments hereafter made, 
without verification of the deduction on the pay rolls of such premiums 
as may have accrued prior to January 1, 1921, while the insured was 
in the service.” 

Sec. 21. That section 409 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 409, The Uaited States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to make 
provision in accordance with regulations, whereby the payment of 
premiums on yearly renewable term insurance and United States Guvern- 
ment life insurance (converted Insurance) on the due date thereof may 
be waived and the insurance may be deemed not to lapse in the cases 
of the following persons (to wit): 

“ (1) Those who are confined in a hospital under said bureau for a 
compensable disability during the period while they are so confined, be- 
ginning with the month in which said confinement to hospital begins 
and ending with that month during the half or major fraction of which 
the person Is confined in hospital; 

“(2) Those who are rated as temporarily totally disabled by reason 
of,an injury or disease entitling them to compensation during the period 
of such total disability and while they are so rated, beginning with the 
month in which the temporary total disability rating begins and ending 
with that month during the half or major fraction of which the person 
is rated as temporarily totally disabled; 

“(3) Those who are rated by the bureau as mentally incompetent 
during the period for which they have no legal guardian while they have 
been or may hereafter be so rated, beginning with the month in which 
such rating of mental Incompetency began or shall hereafter begin and 
ending with the second month after a legal guardian is appointed and 
qualified and notice of such appointment is received by the bureau, but 
not later than six months after a guardian has been appointed. Waiver 
of the payment of premiums as provided by this section shall be without 
application and may be allowed retroactively. 

“Such relief from payment of premiums on the due date thereof shall 
be for full calendar months. All premiums, the paymeat of which when 
due is waived as above provided, shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually from the due date of each 
premium, and if not pald by the insured, shall be deducted from the 
insurance in any settlement thereunder, or when the same matures either 
because of permanent total disability or death: Provided, That in the 
event any lien or other indebtedness established by this act exists 
against any policy of converted insurance in excess of the then cash 
surrender value thereof at the time of the termination of such policy 
of converted insurance for any reason other than by death or total 
permanent disability, the director is hereby authorized to transfer and 
pay from the military or naval insurance appropriation to the United 
States Government life-insurance fund a sum equal to the amount such 
lien or indebtedness exceeds the then cash surrender value.“ 

Sec. 22. That section 410 of the war risk insurance act is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 23. That the vocational rehabilitation act is hereby amended 
by adding to section 4 thereof at the end of said section the following 
language: $ 

“The test of rehabilitation shall be employability, to be determined 
by the director. The allowance for maintenance and support provided 
by section 2 of the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, shall be 
payable for two months after the employability of the rehabilitated 
person is determined, and ther- an all duty and obligation of the 
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United States toward such person with respect to his vocational reha- 
biitation shall cease and determine. No course of vocational training 
shall be commenced after January 1, 1925, and no further extension 
of completed training shall be granted after that date.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend an act en- 
titled An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act,’ approved August 9, 1921, 
and to amend and modify the war risk insurance act, and to 
amend the vocational rehabilitation act.” 

During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
site consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 

th. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cramton). The Chair is 
advised that that is not customary under suspension, this 
being the only reading of the bill. * 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I withdraw the request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker [applause], 
early in this year by action of this House a committee on 
veterans’ legislation was appointed consisting of 21 Members. 
The creation of this committee was the result of much work 
on the part of several veteran organizations and of a great 
many Members of the House. This committee was created. Tt 
has held approximately 32 days of meetings since its appoint- 
ment, discussing and formulating legislation in behalf of dis- 
abled men. 

Mr. Speaker, this committee has been a nonpolitical commit- 
tee. The members on the Republican side of the House and 
the members on the Democratic side of the House have met 
in that committee room without any feeling or sentiment of 
poltics, and I want to publicly thank the members of the com- 
mittee on the Democratic side of the House for the fair way in 
which they have assisted me, the chairman of the committee, 
in formulating legislation. [Applause.] 

The bill now before the House is S. 2257. We have stricken 
from that bill everything except the enacting clause and have 
inserted House bill 8869, the bill formulated by the Veterans’ 
Committee. House bill 8869 is the identical bill for which I 
have asked unanimous consent to bring before the House on 
several previous occasions. Objection was made, but I want 
to say at this time I am satisfied that no gentleman objecting 
has opposed or will oppose the provisions of this bill, and this 
should be said in justice to them. 

The bill will benefit approximately 108,900 disabled men and 
women. It will cost between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Those who wish to know exactly what the bill will do, by 
referring to page 11 of the report of the committee on this 
bill, will find a complete discussion. In the time I have, 20 
minutes, and I can not consume all of that time myself, it 
would be impossible to discuss the provisions of this bill TI 
shall at this time ask unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp and to insert House report No. 589 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, which will contain 
a statement concerning everything that this bill will do in its 
relation to the disabled, and in that connection I shall add the 
request that every Member of the House be given five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend and revise his remarks, 


[House Report No. 589, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session) 


To AMEND THS ACT ENTITLED Ax Act TO ESTABLISH A VETERANS 
BUREAU,” ETC. 


Mr. Jonnxson of South Dakota, from the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, submitted the following report to accompany 
H. R. 8869: 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8869) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war risk insur- 
ance act," approved August 9, 1921, and to amend and modify the 
war risk insurance act, and to amend the yocational rehabilitation act, 
haying considered the same, report thereon with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

In the hearings conducted before the committee on proposed legis- 

| lation, as recommended by the Director of the United States Veterans’ 


Bureau, the American Legion, Disabled American Veterans, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was 
heard at length, as well as representatives of the various organizations 
of service men affected by this class of legislation and also medical 
experts. who were not connected with elther the bureau or the service 
organizations, 

The recommendations of the persons appearing before the com- 
mittee have been given the most careful attention, and this bill is 
designed to make such remedial amendments in the existing law as 
experience has shown to be wise or necessary. 

The attention of the House should be specifically directed to sev- 
eral substantial changes in the law as contained in this bill. 

1, By an amendment to section 2 of the act which established the 
Veterans’ Bureau full authority of administration is given the director 
enabling him to designate employees to perform such duties as he may 
assign them and to delegate to such subordinates sufficient authority to 
enable the work of the bureau to be carried on. 

2, It is provided specifically that the commissioned personnel de- 
tailed from the United States Public Health Service to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, while so detailed, shall be subject to the exclusive direction and 
control of the director for all administrative and disciplinary purposes. 

8, The files, records, reports, and other papers and documents per- 
taining to any claim are declared confidential, with certain exceptions 
as to the disclosure of information contained therein. 

4. Decentralization to subdistrict offices is authorized in the same 
manner as now provided for regional offices in the discretion of the 
director. 

5. The director is given authority to obtain the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General on questions of law arising in the administration of the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the same manner as the heads of executive de- 
partments may now secure such an opinion. 

6. In connection with the treatment authorized for noncompensable 
disabilities, treatment will not be furnished if the injury or aggrava- 
tion was incurred as the result of his own willful misconduct during 
or subsequent to his service, and no claim of willful misconduct in the 
service shall be set up by the bureau unless a conviction by court- 
martial is shown. There is the further provision that if in the event 
of a court-martial conviction it is established to the satisfaction of the 
director that an injustice has been done, the director, notwithstanding 
such conviction, may award the benefits of such treatment. 

7. Hospitalization in Government hospitals and necessary traveling 
expenses will be authorized in the case of any veteran of any war or 
expedition who has not been dishonorably discharged from the service 
and who fs in need of hospitalization, without regard to the nature or 
origin of his disabilities. Preference for such hospitalization, however, 
will be given to those veterans who are financially unable to pay for 
hospitalization and their necessary traveling expenses. 

8. The report which the director of the bureau files with Congress on 
the first Monday in December of each year will include complete in- 
formation concerning all activities of the bureau, showing in detail the 
number of claimants and the amount of compensation paid, the number 
of veterans of various wars and expeditions receiving hospitalization 
and medical treatment, the number of dependents drawing compensa- 
tion and the amount of such compensation, the number of persons 
holding and paying for Government life insurance, and a fall and 
itemized statement of moneys recelved and disbursed by the director or 
any of his agents for the preceding year. 

9. The director is authorized to forego recovery of payments from 
beneficiaries without fault where such recovery would defeat the 
purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or would be against equity 
er good conscience. 

10. Payments heretofore made under a regulation declared invalid 
by the Comptroller General which permitted permanent and total 
disability to be presumed from hospitalization or from temporary total 
disability for six consecutive months are validated so as to relieve from 
the necessity of their recovery. 

11. The director is authorized to sell, Jease, or exchange surplus 
equipment, supplies, products, ete., and to lease for a term not exceed- 
ing three years lands or buildings under the contro! of the bureau, 
the net proceeds of all such sales, leases, or exchanges to be covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation from or on ac- 
count of which the subject of such sale, lease, or exchange was pur- 
chased or is maintained. 

12, It is specifically provided that the benefits of the war risk 
insurance act, the vocational rehabilitation act, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau act shall not be granted to any conscientious objector, or to 
any alien discharged from the military or naval forces on account of 
his allenage. 

18. A short title, “The Veterans’ Bureau act,” is given the act 
establishing the Veterans’ Bureau. 

14. The procedure for suits under the contract of insurance is de- 
fined and provision is made for bringing in all parties in interest. 
As a part of the procedure it is provided that the court upon final 
hearing shall enter a judgment or decree fixing the respective rights 
of the parties and decreeing that the director make an award of the 
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insurance in accordance with such decree. As a part of the decree 
the court may allow a reasonable attorney fee not exceeding 20 per 
cent of the amount recovered by the claimant or plaintiff, for the 
attorneys of the successful party, such fee to be paid by the bureau 
to the attorney, and not to be deducted from the amount decreed to 
be due the plaintiff, The amount of attorneys’ fee in other cases 
will not exceed $10 in any one case. instead of $3, as at present. 
The section is made applicable to all suits now pending. 

15. The diréctor will be permitted to designate persons who will 
have the power to issue subpenas and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses. This merely authorizes the delegation of the powers which 
the director now has under section 15 of the war-risk insurance act. 

16. Members of the National Guard called into Federal service who 
became disabled or who died before being accepted and enrolled for 
active service are placed in the same status as men inducted by local 
draft boards. 

17. Section 300 is so amended that the presumption of service con- 
nection is made conclusive in those cases where within six years after 
separation from the active military or naval service a person is shown 
to have a neuropsychiatric disease or mental or nervous disease or 
derangement, or an active tuberculous disease, or encephalitis lethar- 
gica, or amebic dysentery developing a 10 per cent degree of disa- 
bility or more. It is farther provided that no person suffering from 
paralysis, paresis, blindness, or constitutional lues as the result of dis- 
ease shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. 
Compensation is made payable for personal injury or disease con- 
tracted or aggravated in service prior to April 6, 1917, by any member 
of the military or nava] forces on or after April 6, 1917, who is 
discharged subsequent to that date. There is a limitation, however, 
that an ex-service man who becomes entitled to compensation under 
the six-year presumption shall not receive compensation for any period 
prior to the date of the enactment of the amendment. 

18. The rates of compensation payable to widows and children are 
slightly increased, and the present provision that widows and parents 
may not receive death compensation on account of the loss. of their 
husbands or sons if already in receipt of a pension or compensation 
on account of some other person has been remedied so as to permit 
the payment of compensation on account of the death of the husband 
or son to the widow or parent, notwithstanding the receipt by the 
latter of a pension or compensation on account of the loss of some 
other person in some prior war. No changes in rates of compensation 
are to be retroactive in effect. 

19. The burial expense allowance is granted whenever a person 
dies while receiving from the bureau compensation or vocational train- 
ing, without reference to the financial condition of the deceased, and 
whenever a veteran is receiving treatment or training and dies away 
from home at the place to which he was ordered by the bureau, or 
traveling under orders of the bureau, burial benefits are payable 
without reference to the Indigency of the deceased, and transporta- 
tion costs to a place of burial are also included. There is to be no 
deduction of accrued pension or compensation from the sum allowed. 
There is omitted from the proyision for burial expenses, however, any 
allowance for burial of persons dying in the service. 

20. The payment of compensation to a parent on account of the 
death of a child is to continue until the death of the parent. 

21. The loss of the use of limbs is made equivalent to the loss of 
limbs as a statutory permanent total disability and the loss of both 
ears is added as a condition declared to be permanent total disability. 
A special rate of compensation is provided for- the loss of the use of 
both eyes, and for the loss of the use of both eyes and one or more 
limbs, the compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes to be 
$150 a month, and compensation for the loss of the use of both eyes 
and one or more limbs to be $200 a month. 

22. A veteran so helpless as to be in need of a nurse or attendant 
is to be allowed $50 per month for that purpose in the discretion of 
the director. Under the present law this amount is allowed only to 
blind, legless, or armless veterans, while in other cases the allowance 
permitted for a nurse or attendant may not exceed $20 per month. 

23. It is provided that where a beneficiary of the bureau is entitled 
to treatment or hospitalization under section 302 of the war risk 
insurance act, and an emergency develops or has developed requiring 
immediate treatment or hospitalization, and no bureau facilities are 
or were feasibly available, the director is authorized to reimburse 
the beneficiary the reasonable value of such services otherwise ob- 
tained. 

24. Provision is made for apportionment of compensation where 
the disabled person and his dependent parents are not living together, 
where the disabled person and wife are not living together, where the 
children are not in his custody, and where the disabled person is in 
a penal institution or a hospital or under domiciliary care, the direc- 
tor of the bureau being authorized to apportion the compensation to 
the disabled man, his wife, children, parents, all or any of them, col- 
lectively or separately. 

25. Disability compensation provided by section 302 of the war 
risk insurance act is made payable in addition to any gratuity or 
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pension under other laws except that payments of compensation will 
not be made unless all claim for pension on account of injury on or 
after April 6, 1917, is surrendered. 

26, An ex-service man shown to have a tuberculous disease of com- 
pensable degree, who has been hospitalized for a period of one year 
and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a condition of 
arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from further 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to him or his family, and who is 
not feasible for training, shall upon request be discharged from hos- 
pital and shall be rated as permanently and totally disabled, said rating 
to be continued for a period of three years. 

27. Except in case of fraud participated in by the beneficiary no 
reduction or discontinuance of compensation will be effective until the 
first day of the third calendar month next succeeding that in which the 
reduction or discontinuance is determined, and no reduction in com- 
pensation will be made retroactive except in case of fraud in which the 
beneficiary has participated. 

28. The time for filing claim is extended from fiye years as at 
present to six years from discharge in cases where disability arose in 
service ; six years from the beginning of the disability where disability 
began after separation from service and six years from date of death. 
This period in turn may be extended for one year additional in the dis- 
cretion of the director. 

29. The provision that compensation shall not be payable while a 
person is in receipt of service or retirement pay has been changed to 
refer only to active service or retirement pay. 

30. Injuries or death resulting from hospitalization or from voca- 
tional training, when not due to misconduct, are made compensable 
in the same manner as though such injury or death had occurred in 
military service. 

31. Automatic revival of insurance is provided in whole or in part in 
the cases of any person who allowed his insurance to lapse while suffer- 
ing from a compensable disability for which compensation was not col- 
lected where such person dies or becomes permanently and totally dis- 
abled without collecting such compensation, the amount of uncollected 
compensation to be computed in all cases at the rate provided by section 
302 of the war risk insurance act as amended. This provision makes 
definite the language interpreted by the bureau in the Schwartz case. 
The provision for the deduction of premiums from the amount of insur- 
ance so revived remains the same as at present. 

82. Waiver of the payment of premiums when due for persons con- 
fined in hospital for a compensable disability, for persons rated as tem- 
porarily totally disabled and for persons rated as mentally incompetent 
during the period for which they have no legal guardian, and not later 
than six months where a guardian has been appointed, are to be made 
without application and may be allowed retroactively. All premiums 
the payment of which is so waived will bear interest at 5 per cent and 
will be deducted as now provided from any insurance settlement. 

83. Section 410 of the war risk insurance act is repealed. 

84. The test of rehabilitation is made employability. 

85. Maintenance and support allowance for trainees is to be payable 
for two months after the employability of the rehabilitated person is 
determined, whereupon all duty and obligation of the United States 
toward such person with respect to his vocational rehabilitation will 
cease, No course of vocational training will be commenced after Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and no further extension of completed training is to be 
granted after that date. 

The following letter from the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau gives estimates of the possible costs of changes incor- 
porated in this bill: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BURBAU, 
Washington, April 26, 192}. 
Hon. Royat C. JOHNSON, 
Committee on the World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Jounson: In accordance with the request of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, there is transmitted here- 
with an estinrate of the probable cost of the provisions under H. R 
8869, as introduced by you on April 24, 1924. In this connection it 
has been impossible in the limited time available to make estimates of 
certain preposed changes, as follows: 

1. Section 15, paragraph 3, “ That compensation for the loss of the 
use of bath eyes and one or more limbs shall be $200 per month.” 

2. Section 15, paragraph 10, That compensation provided for in 
this section shall be in addition to any gratuity or pension payable 
under other laws .“ 

8. Section 15, paragraph 11, providing for the temporary and total 
rating for three years for a tuberculosis case discharged from hospital 
upon his own request, after the maximum improvement from hospitali- 
zation has been reached. 

4. Section 19 adds section 316 to the war risk insurance act, pro- 
viding for compensation where a beneficiary of the bureau suffers or 
has suffered any injury or an aggravation of that injury as result 
of training, hospitalization, or medical treatment not the result of his 
misconduct, 
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The above provisions are not considered on a whole as involving a 
material increase in cost, although in all probability, if passed, they 
will to some extent increase expenditures, 

It is estimated that the increased cost of this proposed legislation 
on all other items will be approximately as follows: 

Section 6, amending section 13 of the act establishing the Veterans’ 
Bureau, provides that no claim of willful misconduct will be set up ex- 
cept under certain circumstances, not considering the retroactive effect: 
$2,585,700 per year. 

Section 7, adding to the act establishing the Veterans’ Bureau a new 
section (13a), providing for general hospitalization, not considering any 
additional cost due to hospital construction: $8,480,000 per year. 

Section 14a of the Veterans’ Bureau act, as added by section 9, vali- 
dating certain overpayments which under present legislation are col 
lectible (this is not an additional cost, since the funds have already 
been disbursed) : $1,889,265. 

Amendments to section 300 of the war risk insurance act has included 
in section 18, providing for the six-year presumptive period for mental 
or nervous diseases, active tuberculous diseases or encephalitis lethar- 
gica or amebie dysentery, developing a 10 per cent degree of disability: 
$19,878,000 per year. 

Section 301 of the war risk insurance act is amended by section 14, 
providing for increased dependency pay for death compensation: $2,415,- 
300 per year. 

The second paragraph of section 301, as amended by section 14, pro- 
vides for the burial of all compensable beneficiaries : $76,000 per year, 

The third paragraph of section 302, as amended by section 15, pro- 
vides permanent total disability for the loss of the use of both ears 
and for the payment of $150 per month for the loss of the use of both 
eyes: $228,700 per year. 

Paragraph 5 of section 302, as amended by section 15, provides for 
additional sum to be paid attendants: $231,600 per year. 

Section 805, as amended by section 16, provides that the effective 
date of reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be the first 
day of the third calendar month next succeeding that in which such 
reduction or discontinuance is determined: $941,000 per year. z 

Section 809, as amended by section 17, providing an additional year 
in which an ex-service man or woman may file claim for compensation: 
$1,731,180 per year. 

Section 23, which amends the vocational rehabilitation act, (a) 
providing for allowance for maintenance being payable for two months 
after the employability of the rehabilitated person is determined. 
While this measure will involve a direct cost, it is estimated that, 
due to the Indirect effects of the provisions of this amendment in 
particular respects to limitation of further extension of completed 
training and to the very probable speeding up of the rehabilitation 
program, the direct cost will be offset by the probable savings. (b) 
The provision that no training shall be commenced after January 
1, 1925, is not belleved to Involve any additional expenditures, since 
estimates of probable expenditures over the next several years are 
based upon the pending load and the in-training load, which basis is 
in no sense affected by this limitation, since it would appear that all 
men eligible for training and pending assignment to training will have 
entered training by that date, 

From a review of the foregoing it would appear probable that the 
proposed legislation amending the existing veteran legislation as pro- 
posed by H. R. 8869 will cost annually approximately $36,517,430. 
There have not been included, as stated in the first paragraph, certain 
costs which can not be estimated. Taking all of this legislation into 
consideration, I believe that the additional cost, stated in general and 
approximate terms, will range between thirty-five and forty million 
dollars per year. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T, HINES, Director, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to 
extend his own remarks in the manner indicated, and also that 
all Members of the House may bave five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks in reference to the pending bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is his inten- 
tion to explain some parts of the bill himself? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. I expect to explain certain 
parts in the time which I have. Other members of the com- 
peice “A 575 side of the House will take up different sections 
of the k 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Is the gentleman acquainted with the 
ease of Mrs. Weston? 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am familar with the 
Weston case, and in my opinion it will be covered by these 
provisions. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I have a letter from Director Hines ex- 
pressing some doubt. This was a man who died in a hospital 
from accidental poisoning while under treatment by the bureau, 
General Hines's doubt is based on the fact that he was not 
receiving treatment which the bureau was obligated to give 
him, but simply for purposes of observation to determine his 
claim for final treatment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In my opinion, it was the 
intention to cover that sort of a case. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakoa. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. We have all had many cases where soldiers 
claimed the disability was due to the service and the depart- 
ment claimed the disability was not due to the service. What 
change does this bill make? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It makes a great change in 
tuberculosis cases, as it extends the time of presumption to six 
years. I will say without going into details, because, as the 
gentleman knows, I have not the time, that in my opinion this 
bill liberalizes the law in nearly every particular that we could 
liberalize it. 

5 — LAZARO. I agree with the gentleman that that should 
one. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the intention in this bill to relieve 
the applicant for compensation from the burden of proving that 
his disability was due to the service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Only in certain cases like 
pulmonary tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric diseases, amebic dys- 
entery, and encephalitis lethargica. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would like to have it stated in the Rec- 
orp that the legislation in section 5 is not intended to sew things 
up so that when a Member of Congress desires to go into the 
ease of a disabled man he is going to be met by the statement 
that these cases are confidential and nobody can look into them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is not the intention. 
I understand that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] 
to whom I am about to yield for a question, has received a letter 
from the director which might put a different construction on 
that provision of the bill from that which the committee has put 
upon it, I think the intention of the committee is to permit 
Members of Congress to go into cases and find out the facts so 
that they may present them to the bureau with accuracy and in- 
telligence. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It probably would be the attitude of the 
bureau unless the intention to the contrary was shown. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that if the 
bureau should stop Members of Congress, interfering in their 
legitimate work, it would not take the committee very long to 
bring in an amendment correcting it. [Applause.] I now yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to say that when I read 
the provisions of section (5a) I wrote a letter putting the 
question squarely up to the director whether or not that would 
not bar the files to a Member of Congress unless he had a 
written express authority. That special proposition was not 
answered in the letter that I received from the director. It 
seemed to me that the provision ought to be changed in con- 
ference so there will be no question about it. Congress will 
adjourn and will not meet until December and we will not be 
in a position to correct it until that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that it is 
entirely probable that the director of the bureau will read 
this discussion we are having, and unless it can be clearly 
understood by the conference, or at least so far as I am con- 
cerned if I am a member of the committee, the Members of 
Congress will have access to the files in cases where they have 
a legitimate interest. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There are cases arising out of 
willful misconduct where the Comptroller General has ruled 
that willful misconduct occurring prior to the entry into the 
service will prevent a man from getting compensation. Has the 
committee taken care of that, and in the language as drawn by 
it will it take care of those cases giving compensation due to 
disability incurred and willful misconduct ‘while in service? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is the Intention of the 
committee that that be done. I think it should be done. I 
have been told that there are only approximately 300 cases, 
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and. I can see no reason under the protection) we have put in 
this measure why that class: of cases should not be taken 
care of. 

Mr. NEWTON- of Minnesota: Only 300 cases in that partic- 
ular provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In that particular pro- 
vision. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: It sets aside the existing law 
as to previous wars, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It recognizes that fact, 
and the gentleman knows that no American Army has ever had 
to fight under the conditions which the American: Army fought 
in France. We thought there were so few of the cases out of 
4,000,000 men, considering that we picked’ up the men, took 
them to defend the country, took them out of their home en- 
vironment, and put them on a foreign land, that they ought to 
be taken care of. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Has the gentleman from South 
Dakota moved to suspend the rules on this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. ‘That, of course, will preclude 
all amendment: 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have received a number of 
letters from men engaged in the practice of medicine, who are 
connected with the bureau in New. Orleans, and I presume other 
Members have received similar communications from, different 
parts of the country requesting information as to why they are 
not included within the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. With reference to the 
medical personnel, it was the intention of the committee at 
this time to take up only the cases of disabled men, and we did 
not desire to interfere in any way with the- personnel, because 
their salaries run along and they are getting along all right. 
A subcommittee of this committee has been appointed, consist- 
ing of five members, Mr.. Luce, chairman, to make a thorough 
investigation of that subject, and they expect to report a com- 
prehensive bill at the next session. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER.. With reference to this refusal to consider 
cases on account of willful miscenduct on the part of the ap- 
plicant, is there any objection on the part of the bureau to con- 
sidering these cases, if it could be done under the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON. of South Dakota.. No; I do not think there 
has been any objection on the part of the bureau, but it is 
necessary to secure an amendment to the: law. 

Mr. CARTER. The director came before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, ef which I was a mem- 
ber, and he expressed a desire to have the law changed so 
that they could be taken care of, but a Member just told me 
that the director is opposed to this provision. How is that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think the director 
is opposed to it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is any provision made in the bill for hos- 
pitalization of those beys whe enlisted under age and who 
were subsequently discharged? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, yes; they will be en- 
titled to care and treatment under this bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Even if they were discharged, as the gen- 
tleman understands, without honor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Prior to the war? 

Mr. BOYLAN. No; after the war. They were discharged 
without honor on account of fraudulently stating their age in 
order to get inte the Army.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am satisfied that they 
are included in this bill. It should be said in. this connection 
that there are some things not in this bill which Members of 
this House would like to have in it. Three subcommittees have 
been appointed by the Committee on Veterans’ Legislation. 
One is a subcommittee on hospitalization, which will make a 
thorough and comprehensive survey of the hospitals this: sum- 
mer, and we expect to ask the authorization of this House later 
that that committee may make that survey. Another is a sub- 
committee that will take up the question of the medical per- 
sonnel of the bureau. And, third, a committee to survey 
insurance. That is one reason why we have not included: in 
this measure many matters that individual members of the 
committee and the House would like to have considered. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Me JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes: 

LAZARO: All of us have had trouble relative to ex- 
85 men who developed tuberculosis or mental trouble which 
we thought was due to their service; and yet we could not es- 
tablish the fact because of the lapse of time between the time 
of discharge and the time the diseases developed. Has that been 
correeted in this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. of South Dakota. Yes. General Hines testi- 
fied before the committee that the problem of determining the 
service origin of veterans’ disabilities. is the most difficult and 
involved. question confronting the Veterans’ Bureau, and upon 
this evidence and other evidence submitted to us re extended 
the time six years from the time the disease: developed back to 
the time the men were discharged from the service, so as to do 
justice to these mem. 

Mr, LAZARO. I am glad that this provision of the law has 
been liberalized in favor of the ex-service men, because I know, 
as a medical man, that L have had: eases where I was sure that 
the: disease was: due to the: service, and yet because they were 
discharged. well—some no doubt through mistake—and the 
disease developed later than the short time provided in the 
present law, they were unable to connect their disability with 
the service, and they were therefore deprived of just compen- 
sation. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota reserves seven minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. BurWINEIEI. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 8869 was the 
first bill reported from the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation at this session of Congress. On account of the fact 
that S. 2257, commonly known as the: Reed bill, passed the 
Senate first, the committee, owing to the short time before 
adjournment, decided to: report the Reed bill by amending it, 
striking out all of its provisions and inserting the House bill. 

The committee gave a great deal of study to the questions 
involved: in this bill. There should be a reeodification of all 
of the laws affecting the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance; and the vocational training act, but this 
could not be done at this session of Congress. Therefore the 
committee decided to change the administrative features of the 
present law in quite a number of features and extend the 
benefits of the Veterans’ Bureau to men who were entitled to 
compensation and hospitalization but who under existing law 
are ruled out. Hearings were held and many witnesses ap- 
peared before the committee; among them General Hines and 
others from the bureau; Dr. Kennon Dunham, Doctor Lorenz— 
men of national reputation—and Mr. Watson B. Miller, chair- 
man national rehabilitation committee of the American Legion; 
Mr. Thomas Kirby, national legislative chairman of the Dis- 
abled: American Veterans; and Mr. Edwin S. Bettelheim, chair+ 
man national legislation. committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: 

General Hines and the representatives of the several organi- 
zations were of great assistance- to the members of the com- 
mittee. May I not be permitted to say in passing that in my 
opinion General Hines is efficient and competent, and that under 
his direction within a short time the Veterans’ Bureau will 
function properly? His heart is in full sympathy with the dis- 
abled veterans, and I believe that he does all that is in his 
power to aid these men in every way. 

The bill before the House has 23 sections and these sections ` 
might be divided under the subheads of administration, hos- 
pitalization, compensation, insurance and yoeational training. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9. 10, 11, 16, 17, and 18 pertain more 
or less to the administration of the bureau. 

Under section 1 the existing law is changed by making the 
decisions of the bureau in regard to benefits under the war risk 
fnsurance act and the vocational rehabilitation act conclusive. 
These decisions, therefore, can not be reviewed by any outside 
agency of the Government. This section further amends. exist- 
ing law by giving the director power to designate officers and 
employees of the bureau to perform such duties as he may wish, 
and such official acts so performed shall be the same and. have 
the same force and effect as if performed by the director him- 
self. 

Section 2 provides that the United States Publie Health Serv- 
ice personnel detailed to the Veterans’ Bureau shall be for ad- 
ministrative and disciplinary purposes subject to the exclusive 
direction and control of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Heretofore there has been conflict with the commission person- 
nel detailed to the bureau as to who controlled such personnel. 
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Section 8 amends existing law in regard to the records in the 
bureau as to when such files, records, or documents may be 
made public and under what circumstances. 

The House will note that under section 4 section 6 of the 
present law is amended, first, by cutting down the number of 
suboffices from 140 to not exceeding 100; and, second, author- 
izing that, under the direction and control of the director, the 
suboflices have the same power as is provided under existing 
law for regional offices. In the same section of the bill it will 
be noted that the regional offices shall terminate on June 30, 
1926, but that the suboffices shall continue unless it is the dis- 
cretion of the director to terminate any one or all of them. 

Section 5 amends existing law by adopting a new section, 
known as section 11a, which gives the director the power to 
require opinions of the Attorney General on questions of law. 

Section 8 amends section 14 of the present law to provide 
that the director shall make a full and complete report on the 
first Monday in December of each year to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives of all of 
the activities and operations, financial and otherwise, of the 
bureau for the preceding year. There is also a subsection pro- 
viding for the punishment of any person making or procuring 
a false or fraudulent affidavit or certificate. 

Under section 9 five new subsections are added to the present 
law, to be known as 14a, 14b, 14c, 14d, and 14e. These sections 
are purely administrative. Some of them relieve the director 
under a ruling of the Comptroller General. 

Section 10 amends section 13 of the war risk insurance act 
providing a fee of $10 for an attorney for the preparation of 
ordinary compensation claims, and for a suit involving a con- 
tract of insurance the court could allow a fee of not exceeding 
20 per cent of the recoyery to be paid by the Government. 

Section 11 amends section 15 of the present law by striking 
out the words “ commissioners, and deputy commissioners ” and 
substituting in place thereof the words “and such persons as 
the director may designate.” 

Section 16 amends section 305 of the war risk insurance act 
by providing that in cases, except those of fraud by the bene- 
ficiary, no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be 
effective until the first day of the third calendar month next. 
This section has for its object the notification to the beneficiary 
of his discontinuance or reduction of award, Under the present 
law officials of the bureau have on the last day of the calendar 
month notified the claimant or beneficiary that his award had 
been reduced or entirely cut off. The committee was of the 
opinion that the men were entitled to consideration and that 
they should have at least three more payments in order that 
they could meet the changed conditions brought about by the 
reduction of compensation or the total loss of compensation. 

Section 17 amends section 309 of the existing law by extend- 
ing the time for filing claims from five to six years from the 
date of discharge where the disability arose from service, or 
for six years after the death of the soldier in the case of a 
dependent. 

Section 18 has for its object the amending of section 312 of 
the war risk insurance act by providing that compensation shall 
not be paid to any person when such person is receiving retired 
or active service pay. 

HOSPITALIZATION 


Sections 6 and 7 of this bill are very important, and the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House is especially called to the 
` provisions of both of these sections. 

Section 6 amends section 18 of the present law by authorizing 
that the bureau shall provide treatment for noncompensable dis- 
ability in all cases except where such disability was incurred in 
the service and not caused by the willful misconduct of the 
beneficiary or patient, and the act provides that no claim for 
willful misconduct shall be set out unless trial by court-martial 
is shown, and, even in that case, if it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the director that an injustice has been done to the 
claimant in such court-martial, then the director may award 
the benefits of this section. 

Section 7 amends section 13 by adding a new section to be 
known as section 13a, which provides treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals for the veterans of any war or expedition and 
the necessary traveling expenses to such hospitals. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That would include the Spanish-American 
veterans? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Les. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to hear that, and I wish to com- 
pliment the committee. 

COMPENSATION 
For the convenience of the Members of the House I have 


designated sections 12, 18, 14, 15, and 19 under the title of 
compensation. 


Section 12 extends benefits of the war risk insurance act to 
the members of the National Guard who were called into the 
Federal service. The National Guard regiments were called into 
the service of the United States Government during different 
months after the proclamation of war on April 6, 1917, but they 
were not drafted into the Federal service until August 5, 1917. 

During this time some members of the guard were killed 
or became disabled, and the committee felt that it was only 
right and proper that these men, who were really in the Federal 
service, or their dependents, should haye the benefits of the 
act. Therefore section 31 of the existing law was amended 
to give this relief. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield in connection with section 127 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill refers to members of 
the National Guard and their entry into the Federal service. 
The term “ Federal service” has been construed so that where 
a great regiment was really called into the service in April, 
but was not mustered into the Federal service until June, a 
member of that regiment who was disabled would not come 
under the provisions of this bill, because he was technically in 
the Federal service. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Under the provisions of this bill the 
benefits are given to those men, or the dependents of those men, 
who were actually in the Federal service. In some of the 
States the regiments were called into seryice by the governor 
of the State in April or in May. Clearly, then, the regiment 
was not in the Federal service, and the committee eliminated 
from its consideration those who were not strictly in the Fed- 
eral service. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that if the men were actually in the service and performing 
work connected with training and preparing for the war they 
should have the benefits of the act? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In reply to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, there are possibly many provisions that should be in- 
serted in this bill. Some of these may be provided either in 
conference, or future Congresses may pass legislation giving 
the benefits to these men. 

Section 13 is one of the most important sections in the pres- 
ent law. It amends section 300 of the war risk insurance act, 
first by striking out the words “line of duty“ and substituting 
therefor “in the service,” giving the benefits of this section 
to the man who suffered a disability or was injured during the 
period of time that he was commissioned or enlisted in the 
armed forces of the United States; and, second, by providing 
that no person shall be denied compensation for paralysis, 
paresis, blindness, or constitutional lues by reason of willful 
misconduct. The object of this provision is to proyide compen- 
sation for men who for paralysis, paresis, blindness, or consti- 
tutional lues are now prevented from receiving compensation 
by the ruling of the Veterans’ Bureau, which holds that those dis- 
abilities are the result of the man’s own willful misconduct. 
This section further provides that if an ex-service man is 
shown to have had a neuropsychiatric disease, or mental or 
nervous disease or derangement, or active tuberculosis disease, 
or encephalitis lethargica or amebic dysentery, it is conclusively 
presumed to have been acquired in service. Under the present 
law, where an ex-service man is shown to have had a neuro- 
psychiatric disease or active tuberculosis disease, there must 
have been a clinical diagnosis within three years after his dis- 
eharge by a medical officer of the Veterans’ Bureau. This 
provision has prevented many ex-seryice men from receiving 
compensation. Many tuberculosis cases were developed within 
the three-year limit but were not diagnosed by such officer of 
the bureau within the time limit. Many cases of insanity are 
barred by the same provisions. Many of these insane men are 
being taken care of as public wards—placed in State, county, 
and city institutions. 

The experts before the committee testified that it was not 
known the causes of 60 per cent of insanity and that insanity 
among the soldier population is 100 per cent greater than 
among the civilian population. Under the present law the 
burden of proof is upon the ex-service man to prove that his 
disability is directly caused by his service. This is impossible 
in many cases, He can show that he was physically fit when he 
entered the service, and shortly after his discharge he became 
insane or developed tuberculosis. The presumption should be in 
his favor, and he should be granted compensation. 

There are some 45,000 men who have mental or nervous 
diseases or derangements or tuberculosis that will be taken 
care of by this amendment. They are very pitiable casis, and 
the doubt should be resolved in their favor. The committee 
thought that in justice to those men this period should be 
made six years and the presumption be in favor of the man. 
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By the six-year period from the date of discharge—as a ma- 
jority of these men were discharged in the latter part of the 
year 1918 or the early part of the year 1919—this will give 
them an opportunity to make application and be examined be- 
fore the expiration of this period. Amebic dysentery is in- 
cluded, as there are now 120 of these and are the only cases 
of any number of this nature since the Spanish-American War. 
It is caused by a tropical parasite we are told. ‘These cases 
are helpless, and there is no doubt that they are the direct re- 
sult of service, but evidence can not be produced to show 
this fact, and under the present law and rulings these men are 
barred. These serious conditions may not develop until months 
and years after the initial exposure to the infection. 

There is also included in this presumptive clause encephalitis 
lethargica, so-called sleeping sickness, which was practically 
unknown until the last five years, and the causes are unknown, 
but it is presumed to be associated with influenza, as it follows 
influenza anywhere from six to nine months or a year or more. 
For this reason is should be regarded as a possible outcome of 
the disease that accrued in service. They are most pitiable 
cases, due to the mental deterioration. Due to the little knowl- 
edge that medical science has of this disease, of course it is 
impossible for the men to prove that it is due to service. 

This amendment provides that compensation paid under this 
presumptive period shall not be retroactive beyond the passage 
of this amendment. The estimated cost of this presumptive 
period by the director is $19,878,000 per year, yet it takes care 
of some 46,000 ex-service men who are to-day in destitute cir- 
cumstances and dying with diseases which they can not by 
positive evidence prove were contracted in the service. 

Section 14 amends section 301 of the present law and gives 
increased compensation to the dependents of those men who 
died in service. For a widow the increase is $10; a widow and 
one child, the increase is $12.50; for a widow and two children, 
$57.50, with $10 for each additional child up to two. The in- 
crease in compensation is also provided for where there is no 
widow, one child receiving an increase of $5, which would make 
$25 per month; two children will now receive $40 per month, 
and three $55, with $10 for each additional child up to two. 
There are other provisions to this section which liberalize the 
present law. 

Section 15 amends section 802 of the war risk insurance act 
in quite a number of features. There are 10 subsections 
amended. In brief, the two main amendments are as follows: 
Granting an increase in compensation to the totally blind men. 
The bill provides that $150 per month shall be the compensa- 
tion for the loss of the use of both eyes, and where the veteran 
has lost the use of both eyes and has also lost the use of one or 
more Limbs $200 per month shall be the compensation. Quite 
a number of the members of the House saw and talked to the 
17 or 18 blind men who came from Evergreen to Washington 
to see the committee. These men at that time were of the 
opinion that, if their compensation was increased, they could 
return to their homes and with what work they could do they 
could very well live off of the increase in compensation. Since 
the bill was reported from the committee a. movement has 
started to make Evergreen a permanent home for the blind 
men, ‘This should not be done. It is not for the best interests 
of the blind that they should be congregated in one spot during 
the rest of their life; their only associations being with men 
afflicted like themselyes. It was with this idea in view that the 
committee increased the compensation to $150 per month and 
authorized the director, under the provisions of another sec- 
tion, to allow $50 per month for an attendant or nurse. 

The law is further amended under this section by giving the 
director the authority to reimburse any beneficiary of the 
bureau who suffers or has suffered an injury or contracted a 
disease in service and an emergeney develops which necessi- 
tates immediate treatment or hospitalization. In another sec- 
tion, where the beneficiary is.a disabled person and is in a 
penal institution or hospital, the director may apportion eom- 
pensation as between the man, his wife and children, or any, 
or other dependents. 

Another very important amendment in this section is a pro- 
vision that where an ex-service man has tuberculosis of a com- 
pensable degree and has been hospitalized for the period of a 
year the director may, in his discretion, discharge him from the 
hospital under a temporary and total disability rating for three 
years. The tuberenlar patients in the Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals are the ones who have returned time after time for treat- 
ment. Many of them were men who on account of their 
financial circumstances were forced on returning home from the 
hospitals to engage in some kind of work in order to make a 
living for themselves and families, and with strain and the 
worry they lasted only a few months and were back in the hos- 


pital. The committee was of the opinion that these men should 
have a fixed income for a certain period of time after they 
returned from the hospital in order that they would not be wor- 
ried with financial conditions. The committee was of the opin- 
ion that this section was a benefit not only to the men but to the 
Government as well. 

Section 19 amends article 3 of the war risk insurance act by 
providing a new section, to be known as section 316. Some of 
the beneficiaries of the bureau while engaged in vocational 
training or while hospitalized have suffered injuries or death 
not the result of their own misconduct. These men, or their 
dependents, therefore, do not come under the provisions of exist- 
ing law, and this section will give them all the rights and 
benefits obtained from the bureau, as though they were disabled 
or death resulted as a result of military service during the war, 
provided that applications for such benefits are made within 
one year after the passage of this amendment. 


INSURANCE 


Sections 20, 21, and 22 apply to insurance and section 23 
applies to the amendment to the voeational rehabilitation act, 

None of the provisions of the compensation are retroactive, 
The committee was of the opinion that the retroactive fea- 
tures should not apply. In the tuberculosis cases there was 
not a doctor before the committee whe would testify that, in 
his opinion, the tuberculosis contracted more than two or 
three years after discharge from the service was the result 
of the service. The committee, though, wished to give every 
man the benefit of the doubt and extended the provisions to 
cover all the cases cited in section 300 as amended. 

The benefits of this amended act apply to 75,225 veterans 
and 33,675 dependents. The director estimates that the in- 
crease in cost on account of the amendments extending the 
law, as provided in this bill, will be annually $36,517,480. In 
my opinion I believe that the director has slightly under- 
estimated the cost, and, if this bill finally becomes a law, under 
its liberalizing provisions, the additional cost to the bureau 
will run close to $45,000,000. 

The bill is satisfactory in a large measure to the service 
organizations and it is my hope that these organizations will 
aid the bureau in seeing to it that the disabled veterans re- 
ceive the benefits which are authorized under the provisions . 
of the aet, and also aid the bureau in eliminating from the 
compensation rolls such persons, if any, who are not entitled 
to and should not be receiving the benefits from the bureau. 
The bill will pass the House without a dissenting voice or a 
dissenting vote. This Congress, as well as Congresses in the 
past, has shown a disposition to be just and generous to all 
service men, and I believe it is in the heart of every Member 
of Congress, regardless of party, the hope that the Veterans’ 
Bureau may function properly; that fraud and scandal shall 
not enter into its administration any more and that through 
its operations every disabled man in the service of the United 
States during the World War shall receive the benefits to 
which he is entitled. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield a 
minute and a half to the gentleman from California [Mr. Mac- 
LA¥FERTY]. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I think it is a great tribute of praise of the Veterans 
Committee that this House has given their consent that this 
bill should be passed very quickly and without amendment and 
without debate. I simply want, to tell you what has already 
been said, and consequently it can be told you very quickly 
that for six weeks our committee met day after day and we 
gave almost prayerful consideration of this legislation. There 
are many things not in this bill we would have liked to have 
put there, but it was impossible. I am glad to-day that the 
House of Representatives is going on record, and I doubt not 
practically unanimously, before the disabled men of this country 
to the effect, “ Fellows, we have said in the past that nothing 
was too good for our disabled men, now here is what we propose 
to do at the present time. It is yours and you are welcome to 
it,” and, thank God, that as a result of this vote to-day there 
will not be one dissenting voiee. That is a thing I am glad of. 
Those of us that took a stand for the service men recently in the 
matter of adjusted compensation have heard some. criticism. 
That is an open question, but, thank God, on this question there 
is no debate necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I join the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MacLarrerty] in bis gratification over the fact that 
there will not be much criticism of the members of the Veterans’ 
Committee. In that connection, I wish to say that those who 
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have criticized Members of Congress already for what they 
have done for the ex-service men of the country did not put 
themselves to the trouble to come before our committee and ask 
consideration for the disabled soldiers, 

I desire, also, to indorse the statement of the chairman to the 
effect that there has been no politics in this committee. I 
believe every member of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been actuated by a desire to do the best he could for the 
disabled ex-service men. 

But I am not altogether satisfied with the bill, As you know, 
I have attempted” to get an opportunity to offer some amend- 
ments, When the war closed and the men were discharged, 
instead of their being in a better physical condition than they 
had ever been before, as those who are opposed to any relief 
at all for the ex-service men will tell you, why, they were 
invariably in a worse condition. They had been put through 
intensive training, they had been vaccinated and inoculated 
for the various diseases which usually threaten or endanger 
the health of an army. They had had the influenza, one of the 
most treacherous diseases known to man. With the signing of 
the armistice came relaxation followed by physical reaction, 
which reduced them to a weakened condition and practically 
destroyed their resisting powers. They became easy victims 
of tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric troubles, which came on 
so gradually and insidiously that the medical profession could 
not say just when they were contracted. For that reason we 
extended the presumptive period to six years, in order that we 
might take care of those men who were afflicted by those 
troubles as a result of their service to their country during the 
trying days of the World War. Although we extend the pre- 
sumptive period to six years, the bill provides that those who 
come under this presumption are to receive no compensation 
for the time prior to the passage of this bill. I wanted that 
changed. I wanted that compensation to begin the day the 
disability occurred [applause] in order that we might take 
care of those men who contracted their disabilities while 
offering their lives in the service of their country during the 
dark days of the war. [Applause.] That was my attitude 
then, and it is my attitude now, and I sincerely hope that when 
Congress convenes again we can have these cases investigated. 
so that these boys who have spent every dollar they have been 

. able to rake and scrape, who have spent the money of their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and other members of their fam- 
ilies to take care of them during this period—that Congress 
may come to their assistance and do justice to these disabled 
men and see that they are given all the relief to which they 
are justly entitled. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I agree with the remark of my colleague from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] that this bill does not go far enough, but it does 
do something for the disabled ex-service man. It cures some 
of the great evils under which the disabled men have suffered 
since the war, and it gives them the opportunity to auto- 
matically connect up their disabilities with the service. One 
of the great evils we have had to suffer from in the Veterans’ 
Bureau since the war is “ We can not connect disability with 
the service,” and“ The man is less than 10 per cent disabled.” 
Every Member of Congress has run up against those things. 
You know what it means. I wish to say to you, however, 
frankly that although I think General Hines Is a good man 
and is going to do the best he can to clean up the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau and take care of the disabled men, that he certainly has a 
big proposition on his hands in the bureau. 

To show you what I mean by that, I want to tell you that 
in the past three months I have had two cases especially, out 
of numerous other cases, brought to my personal attention— 
one in Arizona, and one in my own State of Massachusetts. 
In the first case, in the Arizona case, a man came in under 
the three-year limit where they found he was affected by 
tuberculosis. This man was slightly affected by tuberculosis, 
yet the Veterans’ Bureau says that though that man is dying 
now—he is slowly dying now, while I am talking—yet he could 
not get compensation because he did not have the disease— 
active tuberculosis—at the time he was first examined. The 
other man was examined in the town of Neufchateau, in 
France, before he went into the trenches, This man was found 
to have suspected tuberculosis during the war. I brought 
this matter to the attention of the bureau, and they decided 
that suspected tuberculosis was not enough to bring him under 
the bureau. The man died of tuberculosis, and his wife and 
children get no compensation. 


I believe, with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN], 
that legislation should be enacted to make these payments re- 
troactive. There is a great deal yet to do in justice to the 
men. But I am satisfied with the bill as far as it goes. I 
think it benefits the ex-service men to some extent, but I wish 
to state here and now that when we come back next December, 
if the Veterans’ Bureau has not changed in its methods and 
has not done Something to clean up the abuses which exist 
there, I am going to stand up in this House and ask for a con- 
gressional investigation to make sure that my buddies are 
being properly taken care of. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. I wish simply to add a word of appreciation of 
the labors of my fellow workers on this committee, indorsing 
what has been said about their absolute freedom from par- 
tisanship and also testifying as to their lack of self-assertion, 
their anxiety to reconcile conflicting views, their unanimous 
desire to dispense not only justice but also equity. 

It has always been a favorite pastime of the American people 
to find fault with their Representatives. Perhaps never have 
they indulged in this pastime more freely than they are doing 
to-day. I wish it were possible to bring to the attention and 
knowledge of the faultfinders such a result as that before you, 
such an example as this bill gives, of the patient, earnest, 
conscientious endeavor of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of all parties and all views to work out constructive 
results, to the good of all the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, BROWNING]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to add my approval to this bill, along with that of those 
who have already spoken on it, so far as it goes. 

It is net altogether what we all wanted, but as far as it 
ee greater benefits to the ex-service men it is a good 

There are several particulars in which I would like to see 
the law added to, but in extending the presumptive period for 
tuberculars and neuropsychiatrics to six years I think the com- 
mittee has been exceedingly liberal, and we did that on the 
advice of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

I want to say for General Hines and his assistants that they 
extended a sympathetic attitude toward every improvement of 
the law. 

I would like to see added to that permanent pay for those 
men who are arrested in tuberculosis. That is not in this 
law, but it strikes me as nothing short of a crime—knowing, 
as we do, something of the nature of tuberculosis—to take a 
man, place him in a hospital, spend hundreds of dollars on 
him in improving his condition, bring him to an arrested state, 
and then cut off his pay, thrust him out into the world, and 
make it almost certain that his disease will be brought back 
by reason of his necessary efforts to try to make a living, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to ask the chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Exxiorr], and the majority 
leader whether or not there is going to be an opportunity given 
to consider the so-called hospitalization bill that has been re- 
ported under a rule? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that opportunity will be given this week. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. BROWNING. I feel that another commendable thing 
which was placed in this bill, on the insistence of General 
Hines, is that provision which extends the benefit of hospitall- 
zation to the veterans of all wars. It gives preference to those 
who are not financially able to pay their way in any other 
hospital, and it places it in the discretion of the director him- 
self as to whether any of these men are hospitalized, That 
gives him an opportunity to use all of the vacant beds, at very. 
little additional expense, for the accommodation of these men 
to whom the door of hope seems closed. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Les. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has referred to the exten- 
sion of time during which tubercular patients may make their 
application for compensation. Does not the gentleman think 
that the feature of the bill applying to neuropyschiatric pa- 
tients, extending the time during which they may make appli- 
cation for six years from the time of honorable discharge, is 
also a very important feature of the bill? 
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Mr. BROWNING. It is a very commendable feature, indeed; 
and I really think those cases are more hopeless than the 
tubercular cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, I ask that the gentleman may have an 
additional minute in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for one additional minute. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know the gentleman is very familiar 
with the provisions of the bill, and I have not had time to make 
a study of them. Do I understand that if a man develops 
tuberculosis six years after he was discharged from the Army, 
that is prima facie evidence to the Veterans’ Bureau and is 
sufficient to put him on the roll and give him compensation? 

Mr. BROWNING. It is conclusive evidence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I certainly commend the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I am 
very much in earnest in my support of the bill reported to you 
by our committee, As has been stated before so frequently, it 
does not in many respects meet the individual desires of 
many of us. I am free to say to you it does not go as far as I 
would go in many places, while in others it goes further. But 
I believe it to be a good bill, well worthy of our support, and 
one which goes a long way toward correcting the troubles of 
many of the people we represent—our soldier constituents—and 
I believe it will make the road they shall travel during their 
lives much easier, much more pleasant, and much better be- 
cause of our action here to-day. [Applause.] 

In the time allotted me I shall not attempt an explanation of 
this bill, nor is it necessary, because our worthy colleague, Mr, 
Jounson of South Dakota, chairman of the committee, has ex- 
plained its purpose and its principal provisions. It is the re- 
sult of many weeks’ investigation, hearings, and deliberation on 
the part of a committee which gave it most careful considera- 
tion, and while not always in agreement as to some of its pro- 
visions, it can truthfully be said that the committee constantly 
and all the time endeavored to be fair—fair with the soldier 
and fair with the taxpayer, but believing that the taxpayer de- 
sired the soldier and his dependents to be treated with liberality. 
Our men who served during the great World War were not 
asked if they wished to serve nor if the compensation was satis- 
factory. They were told it was their duty and they nobly re- 
sponded, When we sent them across to France we said, and we 
believed it true, that it was necessary they go to save the 
liberty of the world. We promised them we would back them 
up with everything needed and stay with them to the end. 
Many thousands of them never returned. The war is over for 
them. They have nobly done their part. Life’s joys and 
sorrows are ended for them, but their record is supreme. 
Many other thousands returned broken in health, suffering from 
wounds, from physical ills, from the terribleness of war. The 
war should not be over for us until every sick and wounded 
soldier is adequately cared for and given every chance for re- 
gained health and for useful occupation, and until every widow 
and orphan is placed in comfort, and to some extent the bill 
we are now considering proposes to bring about this very thing. 

I wish the country as a whole and particularly our veterans 
of the World War had more definite knowledge regarding the 
great things this country has done for its honored veterans, 
The history of the world will not, prior to this time, show any 
other instance of such gratitude, such care, and such desire 
to help as has been shown by this country in caring for those 
who have returned from the war in need of care or who have 
developed such need since their return. We have come to a 
time when, perhaps, we do not use as many words as formerly 
in expressing our loyalty. The battle and the fighting is ended. 
The strong out-spoken words of patriotism and loyalty are 
not so much heard, but, I believe, the loyalty is there just the 
same, deep-seated in our hearts and in our very nature, and we 
have no thought of forgetting those who offered up their lives 
and all they held dear and sacred in defense of their country. 
Ne price was too great to pay for the world’s freedom, and 
surely no price to-day is too great to pay for the comfort and 
care of the soldier who needs our care, hospitalization, and voca- 
tional training; care for the sick and the dependent is our 
purpose. The man who gives his life for others saves it—a 
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beautiful doctrine. The Master taught it; you believe it, and 
so do I; but when our boys laid down their lives in France, or 
contracted disease, or suffered wounds that will incapacitate 
them from normal activities hereafter, they made a sacrifice for 
which they can never be compensated, but it is our duty and 
a very solemn obligation rests upon us to, as best we can, give 
them every opportunity for recovered health and use.alness, 
and if this can not be, for such measure of comfort as & grate- 
ful Nation can give to its defenders. 

This is the purpose of this bill. As a member of thr com- 
mittee which presents it for your consideration, I join with all 
my colleagues on the committee in asking your approval, be- 
lieving that it will be helpful to those who come under its pro- 
visions and that America is glad and willing to make this ad- 
ditional acknowledgment of an obligation which can never 
wholly be met. [Applauseé.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I believe I 
have three and one-half minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman has two and a half 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
minute and a half to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Srarons]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars are three organizations which have 
pledged their services to their sick and the disabled comrades. 
They have cooperated with the committee and have given us 
every possible assistance in framing this bill. They have 
rendered valuable service. There is one organization which 
has heralded itself to the country as the first friend of the 
disabled, the Ex-Service Men's Antibonus League; that or- 
ganization has not helped on this bill, it did not appear before 
the committee to give us suggestion on this bill, it produced 
no witnesses, it has taken no part in the framing of the bill, 
and has apparently given no thought to the care of the sick 
and the disabled which this bill so adequately provides, 

This, gentlemen of the House, is a bill which will give those 
of you who believe, as we do, in caring for America’s sick and 
disabled service men an opportunity to express the gratitude 
of this country toward these men. It is not perfect. But it 
is a forward step in liberalizing legislation for the adequate 
and just care of our verterans. It is entirely worthy of every 
Member's support. The country will give it hearty and unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining minute to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GIBSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, sometimes I find myself in agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] and 
sometimes in disagreement. To-day I am in agreement with what 
he said. I believe General Hines is a good man, is conscientious 
and honest, and desires above all things to bring the bureau to 
a high state of efficiency, But, Mr. Speaker, it requires some- 
thing more than a good man to administer its affairs properly. 
He must have that great executive ability that makes it possible 
to get his spirit down the line to the last employee in order to 
get the best results. 

I have visited the bureau many times to observe just how the 
work there is performed, how the cases are handled, and to gain 
knowledge of the general business atmosphere of this most im- 
portant administrative branch of the Government. I have also 
visited district offices for the same purpose. That there is a 
clique or ring left over from the previous régime is beyond dis- 
pute, and these men remaining combine under cover in such a 
manner as to make for inefficiency, so far as results are con- 
cerned. The good of the Government requires that there be an 
overhauling; that those men who do not cooperate willingly 
and whole-heartedly with the administrative head be weeded 
out. General Hines should be the complete master of his 
bureau. 

The effect of the work of this clique is apparent. Cases, just 
claims, are approached with a degree of suspicion, when, in fact, 
they ought to be approached with full sympathy, with a keen 
desire to do exact justice by the claimant and the Government. 
Claimants ought to receive fair consideration. The first requisite 
of a Government official is courtesy to all who haye business 
with the official. That is not at all times apparent in the con- 
duet of the business of the bureau. So I am in agreement with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that something must be Jone 
to clean up the situation, and if it is not done between now and 
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December I will join with him in endeavoring to secure such 
action as will cause the Veterans’ Bureau to function efficiently. 

This bill does not accomplish all things that ought to be ac- 
complished, but it does a great deal to clear the situation and 
covers many deficiencies that have been discovered in the actual 
enforcement of the law. The committee has had the advice of 
the best of experts, of the officials who have daily been up 
against the problems of the application of the existing law, 
and the members have given phrasing of the proposed act most 
careful and painstaking attention. We have brought to you the 
best proposal we could draft. It has the approval of the direc- 
tor of the bureau, who should haye a free hand in the great work 
before him, and the members of the committee sincerely trust 
it may pass. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from South Dakota to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 167, and no 
noes, 

So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RECLASSIFYING THE POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 1898) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service, and adjusting their sala- 
ries and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 1898 as amended, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That on and after July 1, 1924, postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service shall be reclassified and their salaries and compensation 
readjusted, except as otherwise provided, as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS 


That postmasters shall be divided into four classes, as follows: 

The first class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are 
$3,200 or more. 

The second class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are 
less than $3,200, but not less than $2,400, í 

The third class shall embrace all those whose annual salaries are 
less than $2,400, but not less than $1,100. r 

The fourth class shall embrace all postmasters whose annual com- 
pensation amounts to less than $1,100, exclusive of commissions on 
money orders issued. 

The respective compensation of postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes shall be annual salaries, graded in even hundreds of 
dollars, and payable in semimonthly payments to be ascertained and 
fixed by the Postmaster General from their respective quarterly re- 
turns to the General Accounting Office, or copies or duplicates thereof 
to the First Assistant Postmaster General, for the calendar year 
immediately preceding the adjustment, based on gross postal receipts 
at the following rates, namely: 

First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, but. 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000, but less than $120,000, 
$8,600; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000, but less 
than $200,000, 83,800; $200,000, but less than $250,000, $3,900; 
$250,000, but less than $300,000, $4,000; $300,000, but less than 
$400,000, $4,200; $400,000, but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000, 
but less than $600,000, $5,000; $600,000, but less than $7,000,000, 
$6,000; $7,000,000 and upward, $8,000. 

Second class—$8,000, but less than $12,000, $2,400; $12,000, but 
less than $15,000, $2,500; $15,000, but less than 818,000, $2,600; 
$18,000, but less than $22,000, $2,700; $22,000, but less than $27,000, 
$2,800; $27,000 but less than $33,000, $2,900; $33,000, but less than 
$40,000, $3,000. 

Third class—$1,500, but less than $1,600, $1,100; $1,600, but less 
than $1,700, $1,200; $1,700, but less than $1,900, $1,300; $1,900, but 
less than $2,100, $1,400; $2,100, but less than $2,400, $1,500; $2,400, 
but less than $2,700, $1,600; $2,700, but less than $3,000, $1,700; 
$3,000, but less than $3,500, $1,800; $3,500, but less than $4,200, 
$1,900; $4,200, but less than $5,000, $2,000; $5,000, but less than 
$6,000, $2,100; $6,000, but less than $7,000, $2,200; $7,000, but less 
than $8,000, $2,300: Provided, That when the gross postal receipts 
of a post office of the third class for each of two consecutive calendar 
years are less than $1,500, or when in any calendar year the gross 
postal receipts are less than $1,400, it shall be relegated to the fourth 
class: Provided, That postmasters at offices of the third class shall 
be granted for clerk hire an allowance of $240 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,100 per annum; an allowance of $330 


per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,200 per annum; 
an allowance of $420 per annum where the salary of the postmaster 
is $1,300 per annum; an allowance of $510 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,400 per annum; an allowance of $600 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,500 per annum; 
an allowance of $690 per annum where the salary of the postmaster 
is $1,600 per annum; an allowance of $780 per annum whore the 
salary of the postmaster is $1,700 per annum; an allowance ef 8870 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $1,800 per num; 
an allowance of $960 per annum where the salary of the postmaster 
is $1,900 per annum; an allowance of $1,050 per annum where the 
salary of the postmaster is $2,000 per annum; an allowance of $1,140 
per annum where the salary of the postmaster is $2,100 per annum; 
an allowance of $1,400 per annum where the salary of the post- 
master is $2,200 per annum; an allowance of $1,600 per annum where 
the salary of the postmaster is $2,300 per annum: Provided further, 
That the Postmaster General may modify these allowances for stlerk 
hire to meet varying needs, but in no case shall they be exceeded or 
reduced by such modification more than 10 per cent; Provided, how- 
ever, That the aggregate of such allowances, as modified, shall not 
exceed in any fiscal year the aggregate of allowances herein prescribed 
for postmasters of the third class; 

That section 4 of the act of March 3, 1888 (22 Stats. p. 528), en- 
titled “An act to modify the postal money-order system, and for other 
purposes,” as amended by the act approved June 29, 1886 (24 Stats. 
p. 87), entitled“ An act to make the allowances for clerk hire to post- 
masters of the first and second class post offices cover the cost of 
clerical labor in money-order business, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by section 3 of the act approved January 27, 1894 (28 Stats. 
p. 31), entitled “An act to improve the methods of accounting in the 
Post Office Department, and for other purposes,“ be amended so that the 
third paragraph of the last-mentioned section shall read as follows > 

The allowances for clerk hire made to postmasters of the first, 
second, and third class post offices by the Postmaster General out of 
the annual appropriations therefor shall cover the cost of clerical 
service of all kinds in such post offices, including the cost of clerical 
labor in the money-order business, and excepting allowances for separat- 
ing mails at third-class post offices, as provided by law. 

Fourth class.—The comensation of postmasters of the fourth clnss 
shall be fixed upon the basis of the whole of the box rents collected 
at their offices and commissions upon the amount of canceled postage- 
due stamps and on postage stamps, stamped envelopes, and postal 
eards canceled, on matter actually mailed at their offices, and on the 
amount of newspaper and periodical postage collected in money, and 
on the postage collected in money on identical pieces of third and 
fourth class matter mailed under the provisions of the act of April 28, 
1904, without postage stamps affixed, and on postage collected in money on 
matter of the first class mailed under provisions of the act of April 24, 
1920, without postage stamps affixed, and on amounts received from 
waste paper, dead newspapers, printed matter, and twine sold, at the 
following rates, namely: 

On the first $75 or less per quarter the postmaster shall be allowed 
160 per cent on the amount; on the next $100 or less per quarter, 85 
per cent; and on all the balance, 75 per cent, the same to be ascer- 
tained and allowed by the General Accounting Office in the settlement 
of the accounts of such postmasters upon the sworn quarterly returns: 
Provided, That when the total compensation of any postmaster at a 
post office of the fourth class for the calendar year shall amount to 
$1,100, exclusive of commissions on money orders issued, and the re- 
celpts of such post office for the same period shall aggregate as much 
as $1,500, the office shall be assigned to its proper class on July 1 
following, and the salary of the postmaster fixed according to the re- 
ceipts: Provided further, That in no ease shall there be allowed any 
postmaster of this class a compensation greater than $300 in any one 
of the first three quarters of the fiscal year, exclusive of money-order 
commissions, and in the Jast quarter of each fiscal year there shall be 
allowed such further sums as -he may be entitled to under the provi- 
sions of this act, not exeeeding for the whole fiscal year the sum of 
$1,100, exclusive of money-order commissions: And provided further, 
That whenever unusual conditions prevail the Postmaster General, 
in his discretion, may advance any post office from the fourth class to 
the appropriate class indicated by the receipts of the preceding quarter, 
notwithstanding the proviso which requires the compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters to reach $1,100 for the calendar year, exclusive of 
commissions on money-order business, and that the receipts of such 
post office for the same period shall aggregate as much as $1,500 before 
such advancement is made: And provided further, That when the Post- 
master General has exercised the authority herein granted, he shall, 
whenever the receipts are no longer sufficient to justify retaining such 
post office in the class to which it has been advanced, reduce the grade 
of such office to the appropriate class indicated by its receipts for the 
last preceding quarter. . 

Sec, 2. That post-office inspectors shall be divided into six grades, 
as follows; Grade 1—salary, $2,800; grade 2—salary, $3,000; grade 
8—-salary, $3,200; grade 4—-salary, $3,500; grade 5—salary, $3,800; 
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grade 6—salary, $4,000, and there shall be 15 inspectors in charge at 
$4,500: Provided, That in the readjustment of grades for inspectors 
te conform to the grades herein provided, inspectors who are now in 
present grades 1 and 2 shall be included in grade 1; inspectors who 
are now in present grade 3 shall be included in grade 2; inspectors 
who are now in present grade 4 shall be included in grade 3; in- 
spectors who are now in present grade 5 shall be included in grade 
4; inspectors who are now in present grade 6 shall be included in grade 
5; and inspectors who are now in present grade 7 shall be included in 
grade 6: Provided further, That inspectors shall be promoted suc- 
cessively to grade 4 at the beginning of the quarter following a year's 
satisfactory service in the next lower grade, and to grade 5 at the 
beginning of the quarter following a year's meritorious service in 
grade 4, and not to exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 6 for 
specially meritorious service after not less than one year’s service in 
grade 5; and the time served by inspectors in their present grade 
shall be included in the year's service required for promotion in the 
grades provided herein, except as to inspectors in present grade 1. 

Inspectors and supervisory employees of the Railway Mail Service 
and post offices shall be paid their actual expenses as fixed by law. 

That clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors shall be 
divided inte six grades, as follows: 

Grade 1—salary, $1,900; grade 2—salary, $2,000; grade 3—salary, 
$2,150; grade 4—salary, $2,300; grade 5—salary, $2,450; grade 6— 
salary, $2,600; and there shall be one chief clerk at each division 
headquarters at a salary of $2,900: Provided, That in the readjust- 
ment of grades for clerks at division headquarters to conform to the 
grades herein provided, clerks who are now in present grade 1 shall 
de included in grade 1; clerks who are now in present grade 2 shall 
be Included in grade 2; clerks who are now in present grade 3 shall 
be included in grade 3; clerks who are now in present grade 4 shall 
be included in grade 4; clerks who are now in present grade 5 shall 
be included in grade 5; and clerks who are now in present grade 6 
shal] be included in grade 6: Provided further, That clerks at divi- 
sion headquarters shall be promoted. successively to grade 5 at the 
beginning of the quarter following a year's satisfactory service in 
the next lower grade and not to exceed 35 per cent of the force to 
grade 6 for meritorious service after not less than one year’s service 
in grade 5, and the time served by clerks in their present grades 
shall be included in the year’s service required for promotion in the 
grades provided herein: And provided further, That whenever in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General the needs of the service require 
such action, he is authorized to transfer clerks or carriers in the 
City Delivery Service from post offices at which division head- 
quarters of post-office inspectors are located to the position of clerk 
at such division headquarters after passing a noncompetitive examina- 
tion at a salary not to exceed $2,300, After such transfer is made 
effective clerks so transferred shall be eligible for promotion to the 
grades of salary provided for clerks at division headquarters of post- 
_ office inspectors. Hereafter when any clerk in the office of division 
headquarters in the post-office inspection service is absent from duty 
for any cause other than Jeave with pay allowed by law, the Post- 
master General, under such regulations as he may prescribe, may 
authorize the employment of a substitute for such work, and pay- 
ment therefor from the lapsed salary of such absent clerk at a rate 
not to exceed the grade of pay of the clerk absent without pay. 

Sec. 3. That at offices of the second class the annual salaries of 
assistant postmasters shall be in even hundreds of dollars, based on 
the gross postal receipts for the preceding calendar year, as follows: 
$8,000, but less than $10,000, $2,200; $10,000, but less than $12,000, 
82,200; $12,000, but less than $15,000, $2,200; $15,000, but less than 
$18,000, $2,300; $18,000, but less than $22,000, $2,300; $22,000, but 
less than $27,000, $2,400; $27,000, but less than $33,000, $2,400; 
$33,000, but less than $40,000, $2,500. 

That at offices of the first class the annual salaries of the employees, 
other than those in the automatic grades, shall be in even hundreds 
of dollars, based on the gross postal receipts for the preceding calendar 
year, as follows: 

Receipts $40,000, but less than $50,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600 ; 
superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $50,000, but less than 
$60,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; superintendent of mails, $2,400. 
Receipts $60,000, but less than $75,000—assistant postmaster, $2,600; 
superintendent of mails, $2,400. Receipts $75,000, but less than 
$90,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700; superintendent of mails, $2,500. 
Receipts $90,000, but less than $120,000—assistant postmaster, $2,700 ; 
superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $120,000, 
but less than $150,000—assistant postmaster, $2,800; superintendent 
of mails, $2,700; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $150,000, but less than 
$200,000—assistant postmaster, $2,900 ; superintendent of mails, $2,800 ; 
foremen, $2,500.. Receipts $200,000, but less than $250,000—assistant 
postmaster, $3,000; superintendent of mails, $2,900; foremen, $2,500. 
Receipts $250,000, but less than $300,000—assistant postmaster, 
$3,100; superintendent of mails, $3,000; assistant superintendent of 
mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts $300,000, but less than $400,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $3,200; superintendent of mails, $3,100; 


assistant superintendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500. Receipts 
$400,000, but less than $500,000—assistant postmaster, $3,300; super- 
intendent of mails, $3,200; assistant superintendent of mails, $2,600; 
foremen, $2,500. Receipts $500,000, but less than $600,000—assistant 
postmaster, $3,500; superintendent of mails, $3,300; assistant super- 
Intendent of mails, $2,600; foremen, $2,500; postal cashier, $2,900; 
money-order cashier, $2,600. Receipts $600,000, but less than 581,000, 
000—assistant postmaster, $3,700; superintendent of mails, 83,500; 
assistant superintendent of mails, $2,800; foremen, $2,500; postal 
cashier, $3,100; money-order cashier, $2,800. Receipts $1,000,000, but 
less than $2,000,000—assistant postmaster, $3,900; superintendent of 
mails, $3,700; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, and 
$3,100; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,300; assistant 
cashiers, $2,600; money-order cashier, $3,000; bookkeepers, $2,400; 
station examiners, $2,400. Receipts $2,000,000, but less than $3,000,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $4,000; superintendent of mails, $3,800; 
assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,000, and $3,300; 
foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,400; assistant cashiers, 
$2,600 and $2,900; money-order cashier, $3,100; bookkeepers, $2,400 
and $2,500; station examiners, $2,600, Receipts $3,000,000, but less 
than $5,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,100; superintendent of mails, 
$3,900; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, 
and $3,500; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, $3,600; assist- 
ant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,100; money-order cashier, $3,300; 
bookkeepers, $2,400 and $2,500; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. 
Receipts $5,000,000, but less than $7,000,000—assistant postmaster, 
$4,300; superintendent of mails, $4,100; assistant superintendents of 
mails, $2,700, $2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,700; foremen, $2,500 and 
$2,600; postal cashier, $3,800; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,900, and 
$3,100; money-order cashier, $3,500; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, and 
$2,600; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $7,000,000, 
but less than $9,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,600; superintendent 
of mails, $4,300; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,700, $2,800, 
$3,100, $3,500, and $3,900 ; foremen, $2,500 and $2,600; postal cashier, 
84.000; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,100, and $3,400; money- 
order cashier, $3,600; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; station 
examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts $9,000,000, but less than 
$20,000,000—assistant postmasters, $4,700 and $4,800; superintendent 
of mails, $4,500; assistant superintendents of mails, $2,800, $2,900, 
$3,100, $3,500 $3,700, and $4,100; foremen, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; 
postal cashier, $4,100; assistant cashiers, $2,600, $2,800, $3,200, and 
$3,600; money-order cashier, $3,700; bookkeepers, $2,400, $2,500, 
$2,600, and $2,800; station examiners, $2,600 and $2,800. Receipts 
$20,000,000 and upward—assistant postmasters, $4,800 and $4,900; 
superintendent of mails, $4,700; assistant superintendents of mails, 
$2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $8,500, $3,900, and $4,100; superintendent of 
delivery, $4,700; assistant superintendents of delivery, $2,800, $2,900, 
$3,100, $3,500, $3,900, and $4,100 ; foremen, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700; 
superintendent of registry, $4,300; assistant superintendents of regis- 
try, $2,800, $2,900, $3,100, $3,500, and $4,100; superintendent of 
money order, $4,300; assistant superintendent of money order, $4,100; 
auditor, $4,000; postal cashier, $4,300; assistant cashiers, $2,600, 
$2,800, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,800; money-order cashier, $3,900; book- 
keepers, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,300; station examiners, $2,600, 
$2,800, and $3,000. 

The salary of superintendents of classified stations shall be based 
on the number of employees assigned thereto and the annual postal 
receipts. No allowance shall be made for sales of stamps to patrons 
residing outside of the territory of the stations. At classified stations 
each $25,000 of postal receipts shall be considered equal to one addi- 
tional employee. 

At classified stations the salary of the superintendent shall be as 
follows: 1 and not exceeding 5 employees, $2,400; 6 and not exceed- 
ing 18 employees, $2,500; 19 and not exceeding 32 employees, $2,600; 
33 and not exceeding 44 employees, $2,700; 45 and not exceeding 64 
employees, $2,800; 65 and not exceeding 90 employees, $2,900; 91 and 
not exceeding 120 employees, $3,000; 121 and not exceeding 150 em- 
ployees, $3,100; 151 and not exceeding 350 employees, 83,300; 351 and 
not exceeding 500 employees, 83,500; 501 or more employees, $3,800. 

At classified stations having 45 or more employees there shall be 
assistant superintendents of stations with salaries as follows: 45 
and not exceeding 64 employees, $2,400; 65 and not exceeding 90 
employees, $2,500; 91 and not exceeding 120 employees, $2,600; 121 
and not exceeding 150 employees, $2,700; 151 and not exceeding 350 
employees, $2,900; 351 and not exceeding 500 employees, $3,100; 501 
employees and upward, $3,400: Prorided, That not more than 2 as- 
sistant postmasters shall be employed at offices where the receipts are 
$9,000,000 and upward: Provided further, That at post offices where 
the receipts are $14,000,000 but less than $20,000,000 there shall be 
a superintendent of delivery whose salary shall be the same as that 
provided for the superintendent of mails, and assistant superintendents 
of delivery at the salaries provided for assistant superintendents of 
mails: Provided further, That in fixing the salaries of the postmaster 
and supervisory employees in the post office at Washington, D. C., the 
Postmaster General may, in his discretion, add not to exceed 75 pes 
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cent to the gross receipts of that office: Provided further, That not 
more than one assistant superintendent of mails, one assistant superin- 
tendent of delivery, one assistant superintendent of registry, and one 
assistant cashier shall be paid the maximum salary provided for these 
positions, except where receipts are $9,000,000 and less than $14,000,000, 
to which offices two assistant superintendents of mails shall be assigned 
at the maximum salary, one to be in charge of city delivery: And pro- 
vided further, That State depositories for surplus postal funda and 
central accounting offices, where the gross receipts are less than 
$500,000, and no postal cashier is provided, the employee in charge of 
such records and adjustments. of the accounts shall be allowed an in- 
crease of $200 per annum; if receipts are $500,000 and less than 
$5,000,000, the postal cashier shall be allowed an increase of $200 per 
annum: And provided further, That at all central accounting offices 
where the bookkeeper in charge performs the duties of auditor, he shall 
be designated chief bookkeeper, at a salary equal to that of the as- 
sistant cashier of the highest grade at that office: And provided fur- 
ther, That when an office advances to a higher grade because of 
increased gross postal receipts for a calendar year, promotion of all 
supervisory employees shall be made to the corresponding grade at the 
higher salary provided for the same titles or designations under the 
higher classification of the office based on its postal receipts: And 
provided further, That no employee. in the supervisory grades shall re- 
ceive a salary less than $100 more than that paid to the highest grade 
of clerk or special clerk; Provided further, That in the readjustment 
of salaries of all employees above the highest grade for special clerks 
those at present designated by titles for which more than one grade of 
salary is provided shall be placed in the same relative grade and desig- 
nation and receive the increased salary provided in this act. 

Sud. 4, That clerks in first and second class post offices and letter 
catriers in the City Delivery Service shall be divided into five grades as 
follows: First grade—salary, $1,700; second grade—salary, $1,800; 
third grade—salary, $1,900; fourth grade—salary, $2,000; fifth 
grade—salary, $2,100: Provided, That in the readjustment of grades 
for clerks at first and second elass post offices and letter carriers in 
the City Delivery Service to conform to the grades herein provided, 
grade 1 shall include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present 
grade 2, grade 3 shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall include 
present grade 4, and grade 5 shall inelude present grade 5: Provided 
jurther, That hereafter substitute clerks in first and second class post 
offices and substitute letter carriers in the City Delivery Service when 
appointed regular clerks or. carriers shall have credit for actual time 
served on a basis of one year for each 306 days of eight hours served 
as substitute, and appointed to the grade to which such clerk or carrier 
would have progressed had his original appointment as substitute been 
to grade 1: And provided further, That clerks in first and second elass 
post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be 
promoted successively after one year's satisfactory service in each 
grade to the next higher grade until they reach the fifth grade. All 
promotions sball be made at the beginning of the quarter following 
one year's satisfactory service in the grade: And provided further, 
That there shall be two grades of special clerks as follows: First 
grade—salary, $2,200; second grade—salary, $2,300: Provided, That 
in the adjustment of grades for special clerks to conform to the grades 
herein provided special clerk grade 1 shall include present grade 1, 
and special grade 2 shall inelnde present grade 2: Provided further, 
That in all special clerk promotions the senior competent employee 
shail have preference: Provided further, That printers, mechanics, and 
skilled laborers, employees of the United States Stamped Envelope 
Agency at Dayton, Ohio, shall for the purpose of promotion and com- 
pensation be deemed a part of the clerical force, $ 

That tħe pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks at first 
and second class post offices and substitute letter carriers in the City 
Delivery Service shall be at the rate of 65 cents per hour: Provided, 
That marine carriers assigned to the Detroit River Marine Service 
shall be paid annual salary of $300 in excess of the highest salary paid 
carriers in the City Delivery Service: Provided further, That hereafter 
specini clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second class post offices 
and carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be required to work 
not more than 8 hours a day: Provided further, That the $ hours 
of service shall not extend over a longer period than 10 consecu- 
tive hours, and the schedules of duty of the employees shall be 
regulated accordingly: Provided further, That In cases of emergency, 
or if the needs of the service require, special clerks, clerks, and 
laborers in first and second class post offices and carriers in the City 
Delivery Service can be required to work in excess of eight hours per 
day, and for such overtime service they shall be paid on the basis of 
the annual pay received by such employees. That whenever practica- 
ble, in case of emergency or otherwise, a substitute fs available the 
postmaster is prohibited from employing a regular clerk, special clerk, 
or letter carrier overtime: And provided further, That in computing 
the compensation for such overtime the annual salary or compensation 
for such employees shall be divided by 306, the number of working days 
In the year less all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act 
of July 28, 1916; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily eom- 


pensation which divided by eight will give the hourly compensation for 
such overtime service: And provided further, That when the needs of 
the service require the employment on Sundays and holidays of fore- 
men, special clerks, clerks, carriers, watchmen, messengers, or laborers, 
at first and second class post offices, they shall be allowed compensa- 
tory time on one day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, ex- 
cept the last two Sundays in the calendar year, and on one day within 
80 days next succeeding the holiday and the last two Sundays in the 
year on which service is performed: Provided, however, That the Post- 
master General may, if the exigencies of the service require it, an- 
thorize the payment of overtime for service on the last two Sundays 
in the calendar year or on Christmas Day in lieu of compensatory time, 

Ssc. 5. That messengers, watchmen, and laborers in first and second 
elass post offices shall be divided into two grades, as follows: First 
grade, salary $1,500; second grade, salary $1,600: Provided, That 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall be promoted to the second 
grade after one year’s satisfactory service in grade 1: Provided 
further, That the pay of substitute watchmen, messengers, and labor- 
ers shall be at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 

Sec. 6. That employees in the motor-vehicle service shall be classi- 
fied as follows: Superintendents, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, $3,000, $3,400, 
$3,600, $3,800, $4,000, and $5,000 per annum; assistant superin- 
tendents, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,800 per annum; chiefs of records, 
$2,200, 52.300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,800, and $3,000; chiefs 
of supplies, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; chief dispatchers, $2,300 and 
$2,500; route supervisors, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600; dispatchers, 
$2,100, $2,200, and $2,300; chief mechanics, $2,400, $2,500, 52.000, 
$2,800, and $3,000; mechanics in charge, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400; 
and special mechanics, $2,100, $2,200, and $2,300: Provided, That 
assistant superintendents shall not be authorized at offices where the 
salary of the superintendent is less than 83,000 per annum. 

That general mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be divided into three grades: First grade, salary $1,900; second grade, 
salary $2,000; third grade, salary $2,100; and clerks employed in the 
motor-vehicle service shall be divided into five grades as follows: 
First grade, salary $1,700; second grade, salary $1,800; third grade, 
salary $1,900; fourth grade, salary $2,000; fifth grade, salary $2,100: 
Provided, That in the readjustment of grades for clerks in the motor- 
vehicle service to conform to the grades above provided, grade 1 shall 
include present grade 1, grade 2 shall include present grade 2, grade 
8 shall include present grade 3, grade 4 shall include present grade 
4, and grade 5 shall include present grade 5: Provided, That general 
mechanics employed in the motor-vehlele service shall be promoted 
successively after one year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the 
next higher grade until they reach the third grade, and clerks em- 
ployed In the motor-vehicle service shall be promoted successively after 
one year’s satisfactory service In each grade to the next higher grade 
until they reach the fifth grade, at the respective offices where em- 
ployed, and promotion shall be made at the beginning of the quarter 
following one year's satisfactory service in the grade: Provided 
further, That at first-class post offices there shall be two grades of 
special clerks in the motor-vehicle service—grade 1, salary $2,200; 
grade 2, salary $2,300: Provided further, That in the readjustment 
of grades for special clerks to conform to the grades herein provided, 
special clerk, grade 1, shall include present special clerk grade 1, and 
special clerk, grade 2, shall include present special clerk grade 2. 

Mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor-vehicle service shall re- 
eelve a salary of $1,600 per annum: Provided, That on satisfactory 
evidence of their qualifications after one year’s service mechanics’ 
helpers shall be promoted to the first grade of general mechanics ag 
vacancies may occur. 

That driver-mechanics employed in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be divided into five grades: First grade, salary $1,600; second grade, 
salary $1,700; third grade, salary $1,800; fourth grade, salary $1,900; 
fifth grade, salary $2,000; and garagemen-driyers employed in the 
motor-vehicle service shall be divided into two grades: First grade, 
salary $1,550; second grade, salary $1,650: Provided, That in the 
readjustment of salaries provided for in this act all driver-mechanics 
shall be classified in the respective grades as follows: Those with 
less than one year’s service shall be placed in grade 1; those with 
more than one year’s service and less than two years’ service shall 
be placed in grade 2; those with more than two years’ service and 
less than three years’ service shall be placed in grade 3; those 
with more than three years’ service and less than four years’ service 
shall be placed in grade 4; those with more than four years’ service 
shall be placed in grade 5: Provided further, That driver-mechanles 
employed in the motor-vehicle service shall be promoted successively 
after one year's satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher 
grade until they reach the fifth grade at the respective offices where 
employed: Provided further, That garagemen-drivers in the motor- 
yehicle service shall be promoted after one year’s satisfactory service 
in the first grade to the second grade at the respective offices where 
employed, and promotions of driver-mechanies and garagemen-drivers 
shall be made at the beginning of the quarter following one year’s 
satisfactory service In the grade, 
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That the pay of substitute, temporary, or auxiliary employees in the 
motor-vebicle service shall be as follows: Special mechanics at the 
rate of T5 cents per hour; general mechanics at the rate of 70 cents 
per hour; clerks and driver-mechaniecs at the rate of 65 cents per hour; 
and garagemen-drivers at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 

That special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, 
driver-mechanics, and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service 
shall be required to work not more than 8 hours a day: Provided, 
That the 8 hours of service shall not extend over a longer period 
than 10 consecutive hours, and the schedules of duties of the employees 
shall be regulated accordingly: Provided further, That in cases of 
emergency, or if the needs of the service require, special clerks, clerks, 
special mechanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver- 
mechanics, and garagemen-drivers in the motor-vehicle service can be 
required to work in excess of eight hours per day, and for such over- 
time service they shall be pald on the basis of the annual pay received 
by such employees: Provided further, That in computing the compen- 
sation for such overtime the annual salary or compensation for such 
employees shall be divided by 306, the number of working-days in the 
year less all Sundays and legal holidays enumerated in the act of 
July 28, 1916; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensa- 
tion which divided by eight will give the hourly compensation for such 
overtime service: Provided further, That when the needs of the service 
require the employment on Sundays and holidays of route supervisors, 
special clerks, clerks, dispatchers, mechanics in charge, special me- 
chanics, general mechanics, mechanics’ helpers, driver-mechanics, and 
guragemen-drivers in the nrotor-vehicle service, they shall be allowed 
compensatory time on one day within six days next succeeding the 
Sunday, except the last two Sundays in the calendar year, and on one 
day within 30 days next succeeding the holiday and the last two Sun- 
days in the year on which service is performed: Provided, however, 
That the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the service 
require it, authorise the payment of overtime in lieu of compensatory 
time for service on Sundays and holidays. 

Sec, 7. That the annna! salaries of employees of the Railway Mail 
Service shall be as follows: Division superintendents, $4,500; assistant 
division superintendents and assistant superintendents at large, $3,600 ; 
assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, 53,300; chief 
clerks, $3,300; assistant chief clerks, $2,800> Provided, That the clerks 
in charge of sections in the offices of the division superintendents shall 
be rated as assistant chief clerks at $2,800 salary. 

That railway postal clerks shall be divided into two classes, class 
A and elass B, and into six grades With annual salaries as follows: 
Grade 1, salary $1,900; grade 2, salary $2,000; grade 3, salary $2,150; 
grade 4, salary $2,300; grade 5, salary $2,450; grade 6, salary, $2,700. 

Laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall be divided into two 
grades with annual salaries as follows: Grade 1, salary $1,500; grade 
2, $1,600. 

Laborers shall be promoted to grade 2 after one year’s satisfactory 
service in grade 1: Provided, That in the readjustment of the service 
to conform to the grades herein provided for labo grade 1 shall 
include laborers in present grade 1, and grade 2 include laborers 
in present grade 2. 

Substitute railway postal clerks shall be paid for services actually 
performed at the rate of $1,900 per annum, the first year of service 
to constitute a probationary period, and when appointed regular clerks 
shall receive credit on the basis of one year ef actual service per- 
formed as a substitute and be appointed to the grade to which snch 
clerk would have progressed had bis original appointment as a substi- 
tute been to grade 1. Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service 
will be incinded with his service as a regular clerk in determining ell- 
gibility for promotion to the next higher grade folowing appointment 
to a regular position. 

All original appointments shall be made to the rank of substitute 
railway postal clerk, and promotions shall be made successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following a total satisfactory service of 306 
days in the next lower grade. 

In the readjustment of the service to conform to the grades herein 
provided, grade 1 shall include clerks in present grade 1, grade 2 
shall include clerks in present grade 2, grade 3 shall include clerks 
in present grade 3, grade 4 shall include clerks in present grade 4, 
grade 5 shall include clerks in present grade 5, and grade 6 shall 
include clerks in present grade 6. ] 

That the act approved February 28, 1919, be amended to read as 
follows: r 

Provided, That the act of August 24, 1912 (87 Stat. p. 548), 
amended by ‘the act approved March 8, 1917, be further amended to 
read as follows: 

„That hereafter, in addition to the salaries provided by law, 
the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to make travel allowances 
in lieu of actual expenses, at fixed rates per annum, not exceeding 
in the aggregate the sum annually appropriated, to railway postal 
darks, acting railway postal clerks, and substitute railway postal 
clerks, Including substitute railway postal clerks for railway postal 
clerks granted leave with pry on account of sickness, assigned to duty 
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in railway post-office cars, while on duty, after eight hours from the 
time of beginning their initial run, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, and in no case shall such an allowance exceed $3 per day.“ 

Substitute rallway postal clerks shall be credited with full time 
while traveling under orders of the department to and from their 
designated headquarters to take up an assignment, together with 
actual and necessary travel expenses, not to exceed $3 per day, 
while on duty away from such headquarters. When a substitute clerk 
performs service in a railway post office starting from his official 
headquarters he shall be allowed travel expenses under the law ap- 
plying to clerks regularly assigned to the run. 

Railway post-office lines shall be divided into two classes, class A 
and class B, and clerks assigned to class A lines shall be promoted 
Successively to grade 4 and clerks in charge to grade 5. Clerks 
assigned to class B lines shall be promoted successively to grade 5 
and clerks in charge to grade 6: Provided, That lines in present 
class A shall be continued in class A, and Ines in present class B 
shall be continued in class B. 

Terminal railway post offices shall be divided into two classes, class 
A and class B; those having less than 20 employees shall be assigned 
to class A, and those haying 20 or more employees shall be assigned 
to class B. Clerks in class A terminals shall be promoted succes- 
sively to grade 4, and clerks in charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks 
in class B terminals shall be promoted successively to grade 5, and 
clerks in charge of tours to grade 6. 

Transfer offices shall be divided into two classes, class A and class 
B; those having less than five employees shall be assigned to class 
A and those having five or more employees to class 
class A shall be promoted successively to grade 4, 
charge of tours to grade 5. Clerks in class B 
successively to grade 5, and clerks in charge of 

Clerks assigned to the office of division ent 
clerk shall be promoted successively to grade 4, and in the o 
division superintendent 4 clerks shall be promoted to grade 5 
clerks to grade 6, and in the office of chief clerk 1 
promoted to grade 5 and 2 clerks to grade 6. 

Examiners shall be promoted successively to grade 6 
examiners to grade 5 whether assigned to the office of division superin- 
tendent or chief clerk: Provided, That service of cler 
on an average of not exceeding eight hours 


hours a day, und for such additional service they shall be paid in 
proportion to their salaries as fixed by law. 

That clerks assigned to road duty shall be credited with full time 
for delay to trains equal to the period of time between the scheduled 
arrival and actual arrival of the train at destination of run. 

That section 3 of the act appreved June 19, 1922 (41 Stat. p. 
660), providing for leaves of absence of employees in the Postal 
Service, be amended by adding the following proviso: “ Provided, 
That hereafter not exceeding 5 days of the 15 days’ annual leave with 
pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, granted to railway postal 
Clerks assigned to read duty each fiscal year may be carried over to 
the succeeding fiscal year.“ 


RURAL MAIL DELIVERY SERVICE 


Sec. S. That the salary of carriers in the Rural Mail Delivery Serv- 
ice for serving a rural route of 24 miles, 6 days in the week, shall be 
81.800; on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,728; on routes 
20 miles amd Jess than 22 miles, $1,620; on routes 18 miles and less 
than 20 miles, $1,440; on routes 16 miles and less 
$1,260; on routes 14 miles and less than 16 miles, $1,080; 
12 miles and less than 14 miles, $1,008 ; on routes 10 miles and less 
than 12 miles, 8936; on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $864; 
on routes 6 miles and less than 8 miles, $792; on routes 4 miles and 
less than 6 miles, $720. Fach rural carrier assigned to a route on 
which daily service ds performed shall reeeiye $30 per mile per annum 
for each mile said route is im excess of 24 miles or major fraction 
thereof, based on actual mileage, and each rural carrier assigned to 
a route on which triweekly service is performed shall receive $15 per 
mile fer each mile said route is in excess of 24 miles or major frac- 
tion thereof, based on actual mileage. 

Deductions for failure te perferm service on a standard rural 
delivery route fer 24 miles and Jess shall not exceed the rate of pay 
per mile for service for 24 miles and less; und deductions for failure 
to perform service en mileage in excess of 24 miles shall not exceed 
the rute ef compensation allowed for such excess mileage, 
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In addition fo the salary herein provided, each carrier in Rural 
Mail Delivery Service shall be paid for equipment maintenance a sum 
equal to 4 cents per mile per day for each mile or major fraction of 
a mile scheduled. Payments for equipment maintenance as provided 
herein shall be at the same periods and in the same manner as pay- 
ments for regular compensation to rural carriers, 

A rural carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid a salary 
and equipment allowance on the basis of a route one-half the length 
of the route served by him. A rural carrier serving two triweckly 
routes shall be paid a salary and equipment allowance on the basis of 
a route one-half of the combined length of the two routes, 

Src. 9. That the salary of requisition fillers and packers in the diyi- 
sion of equipment and supplies shall be as follows: One foreman, 
$2,100 per annum; 10 requisition fillers and 9 packers, at $1,800 each 
per annum, 

Src. 10. That the pay of carriers in the village delivery service, 
under such rules and regulations as the Postmaster General may pre- 


acribe, shall be from $1,200 to 81.400 per annum. The pay of substi- 


tute letter carriers in the village delivery service shall be at the 
rate of 50 cents per hour. 

Sec. 11. Employees in the Postal Service shall be granted 15 days’ 
leave of absence with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, each fiscal 
year, and sick leave with pay at the rate of 10 days a year, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, to be cumulative, but no sick leaye with pay 
in excess of 30 days shall be granted during any one fiscal year. Sick 
leave shall be granted only upon satisfactory evidence of illness, and 
if more than two days the application therefor shall be accompanied by 
a physician’s certificate. 

The 15 days’ leave shall be credited at the rate of 14 days for each 
month of actual service. 

Whenever an employee herein provided for shall have been reduced 
in salary for any cause, he may be restored to his former grade or ad- 
vanced to an intermediate grade at the beginning of any quarter fol- 
lowing the reduction, and a restoration to a former grade or advance- 
ment to an intermediate grade shall not be construed as a promotion 
within the meaning of the law prohibiting advancement of more than 
one grade within one year. 

Whenever the promotion of an employee herein provided for is with- 
held because of unsatisfactory service, such employee may be promoted 
at the beginning of the second quarter thereafter, or of any subsequent 
quarter, on evidence that bis record has been satisfactory during the 
intervening period. 

Hereafter when the needs of the service require the employment on 
Sundays or holidays of laborers or railway postal clerks at terminal 
railway post offices and transfer offices, they shall be allowed compen- 
satory time on one day within six days next succeeding the Sunday, 
except the last two Sundays in the calendar year, and on one day 
within 80 days next succeeding the holiday and the last two Sundays 
in the year on which service is performed; Provided, however, That the 
Postmaster General may, If the exigencies of the service require it, 
authorize the payment of overtime for service on the last two Sundays 
in the calendar year or on Christmas Day in lieu of compensatory 
time. 

All employees herein provided fer in automatic grades who have not 
reached the maximum grades to which they are entitled to progress 
automatically shall be promoted at the beginning of the quarter fol- 
lowing the completion of one year’s satisfactory service since their last 
promotion, regardless of any increases In salaries granted them by the 
provisions of this act. 

The Postmaster General may. when the interest of the service re- 
quires, transfer any clerk to the position of carrier or any carrier to the 
position of clerk and interchange the clerical force between the post 
office and the motor-vehicle service, Such transfer or interchange to be 
made to the corresponding grade and salary of the clerk or carrier 
transferred or interchanged. 

ilereafter 50 minutes night work performed by assistant superintend- 
ents and foremen assigned to night tours of duty, also special clerks, 
clerks and laborers in first and second class post offices, carriers in the 
City Delivery Seryice, railway postal clerks, substitute railway postal 
clerks and laborers in the Railway Mail Service, and employees of the 
motor-vehicle service shall be computed as one hour of service: Pro- 
vided further, That night work shall be defined as any work done be- 
tween the hours of 6 o'clock post meridian and 6 o'clock antemeridian. 

Substitute clerks in first and second class post offices and the Rail- 
way Mail Service and substitute letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service when appointed regular clerks, railway postal clerks, or car- 
riers shall have credit for actual time served on a basis of one year for 
each 306 days of 8 hours served as substitute, and appointed to the 
grade to which such clerk or carrier would have progressed had his 
original appointment as substitute been to grade 1. 

Postal employees and substitute postal employees who served in the 
military, marine, or nayal service of the United States during the 
World War and have not reached the maximum grade of salary shall 
receive credit for all time served in the military, marine, or naval 
service on the basis of one day's credit of 8 hours in the Postal 
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Service for each day served in the military, marine, or naval service, 
and be promoted to the grade to which such postal employee or sub- 
stitute postal employee would have progressed had his original appoint- 
ment as substitute been to grade 1, 

No employee in the Postal Service shall be reduced in rank or salary 
as the result of the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 12. That the sums appropriated for salaries and compensation 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service in the act making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, approved April 
4, 1924, shall be available for the payment of salaries and compensation 
of postmasters and postal employees at the rates of pay herein pro- 
vided; and such additional sums as may be necessary are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 13. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with 
this act are hereby amended or repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LeareacH). Is a second 
demanded? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered, 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the amendment that has just 
been read is merely a substitution of the House bill for the 
Senate bill. The basic provision of our bill is an increase in the 
salary of clerks and carriers in first and second class offices of 

per year. The original bills on which the hearings were 
held asked for an increase of $600. The Post Oftice Depart- 
ment recommended an increase of $200 in the larger post offices 
of the country and $100 in the smaller, The committee bill, 9s 
I have stated, fixes the increase at $300. Proportionate in- 
creases have been made throughout the bill covering all or 
neatly all of the Post Office Department and the employees 
thereof. 

We believe the bill to be fair, equitable, as economical as it 
should be, and worthy of enactment into law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri, Will the gentleman yield? I 
have had a great many complaints from post-office laborers to 
the effect that their increase is only $100, while clerks and 
other employees get a raise of $300. They contend that is not 
fair, and I would like to have the gentleman explain that, 

Mr. GRIEST. I have only two minutes and can not yield, 
but I think some of the other gentlemen who are to follow me 
will explain the matter the gentleman refers to. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that all Members’ be 
permitted to extend their remarks in the Recorp on this bill 
during five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that all Members of the House 
be permitted to extend their remarks for the next five legislative 
days. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
As I understand it, the House bill makes no provision for the 
Borah amendment or anything to take its place with reference 
to publication of campaign expenses, 

Mr. GRIEST. No; if this bill is now adopted as amended, 
that will go into conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If you are passing the House bill and the 
Senate has passed the Senate bill, how can it go to conference? 

Mr. GRIEST. We are passing the Senate bill as amended by 
the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRIEST. I yield to the gentleman from Vennsylyania 
[Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr, Speaker, the question of an upward revi- 
sion of salaries for postal employees concerns every individual 
of 110,000,000 Americans. There is not a business in the land 
but is vitally interested in the Postal Service and its perform- 
ance. No other governmental agency touches every family 
every day. It follows that the American people know and 
understand the United States Postal Service, its duties, its 
accomplishments, and its personnel better than any other activ- 
ity of the Government. 

From the beginning of this effort to secure an increase in 
postal pay down to this good hour not a single responsible 
voice has been heard to question the justice of added compen- 
sation for these servauts of America, 

No more amazing proof of the righteousness of this action 
could be cited. “There are two sides to every question,” says 
the old proverb, but there is only one side to the question of 
recognizing the right of postal employees to an increased wage. 
It Is the only proposed congressional action in my experience 
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in Congress which has not called! forth some opposition from 
some source on: the merits of the principle involved. 

You Members of this Sixty-eighth Congress represent the 
American people in districts: which vary. widely as to climate, 
resources, and industries, but all alike served by this universal 
agency of communication. 

There is not one Member here: who will declare that the 

postal employees are now receiving adequate pay and are not 
entitled to any increase. 
Mr. Speaker, there is no other legislative proposal pending 
in this Congress. which can meet: this challenge. It is the 
superacid; test as to the miform approval everywhere and by 
everyone registered in favor of a postal increase. 

For seven days the: committees held hearings on postal in- 
crease bills. Three hundred and more witnesses were heard, 
and not one declared that an increase is unwarranted. On the 
contrary, representatives of the Post Office: Department vied 
with officers of the. postal organizations, and Members. of Con- 
gress in avowing their belief in the need and the justice of 
increased compensation. I venture the assertion that no pre- 
vious. hearings by any committee in congressional history has 
witnessed such unanimity of feeling on pay policy in. a depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Let us go still further in seeking opposition to this increase 
proposal. The press in February quoted President Coolidge 
as opposed: to increasing postal salaries. 

On March 1, 1924, this statement was given out at the White 
House: 

The President believes the postal pay Increase bill is based on justice 
and considers’ it a measure he would Hke to approve on the ground 
that workers generally should receive: greater compensation. 


The President raised the question of the finance involved. 
but on the fundamental principle of the justice of increased 
pay he took his place at the head of its supporters. 

What of the Post Office Department? In his communication 
of February 29 to the joint committee the Postmaster General 
said: 

I have always favored adequate and just salaries for Government 
employees;, and since taking charge as the head of the Post Office 
Department I have been impressed with the important services per- 
formed by officers and employees both in the department and in the 
field, service: and Rate: Daar Stamnes heen ik ME Gain that. dewints: 
compensation in all cases should be paid. 


Before the joint subcommittee the Postmaster General made 
this personal’ statement: 

The department is not now opposed to an upward revision in some 
of the salaries, in the Post Office Department. I think that in some 
cases there should be such a revision, I think a case js made for it. 

Later in the colloquy the Postmaster General said: 

T want to make myself perfectly clear and say the department is not 
opposed to any increase. 

While the head of the Post Office Department declared that 
there should be delay to determine the findings of the cost 
ascertainment commission, he did. send to the committee with 
his. official approval a bill increasing postal salaries. to the 
umount of $43,000,000.a year and urged its enactment. 

On the vital issue as to the need and justice of increased pay 
the Post Office Department also takes: its, place in the ranks of 
the supporters. 

Let us go stilt further. Increased pay for postal employees 
has already been passed by the Senate. Seventy-three Senators 
voted in favor of the measure and three against it. Did the 
three Senators who cast the opposing votes question the justice 
of increased pay for postal employees? 

During the debate in the Senate Senator Boran said: 

I have not any doubt that all the salaries ought in some respects and 
in some instances to be increased, of the carriers in particular. 


Senator WII IIs said: 

I went before the joint committee and made a statement in favor of 
an increase in postal salaries. * * © I am just as much interested 
in the proper increase of postal salaries as is any other Member of 
this body. 


Senator Fxss said: 

We are proposing in the case of what it is hoped may be a self- 
supporting agency of the Government, without reference to whether 
that self-support shall be provided, to go into the Treasury for subsidy. 
+ » © For that reason I can not give my’ support to this proposed 
legislation until T know that the means by which we can pay are 
forthcoming. 


These three votes. were cast, not against the right and justice 
of the claims of the postal employees for increased compensa- 


tion, but on grounds which must be admitted by all to be irrele- 
vant to the main issue, which is, Shall faithful, efficient workers, 
performing an essential governmental seryice, receive a fair 
scale: of compensation? 

Let us proceed with our searchlight in an effort to discover 
opposition to increased pay for postal workers. 

The House Post Office and Post Roads Committee has 21 mem- 
bers. Twenty of them enthusiastically: report H. R. 9035, with 
the-recommendaton that it do pass. A large number of its mem- 
bership earnestly desired to go still further than either bill. 

Qne: member, Mr.. RAMSEYER, of. Iowa, dissented and filed a 
minority report against the bill. 

But Mr. Ramseyer loses no time in his minority report in re- 
fusing to take a stand in opposition to increased pay. His open- 
ing statement is— 


No claim will be made in this minority report that postal employees 
are not entitled to or do not deserve more pay than they are now re- 
ceiving, 


Assuredly we must look further than this report to find op- 
position to the justice of'a postal pay increase. 

Rumors of an increase in postage rates have resulted in wide- 
spread protests from interested. parties. I have received hun- 
dreds of them, but in not one instance have these messages at- 
tacked the proposal to grant increased compensation to postal 
workers. Most of these form letters have a specific disclaimer 
of any such intention. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association, of Detroit, Mich., 
cireularized advertising firms recommending protests to Con- 
gress against increased postage rates: 

But in its circular this organization states: 


The board of governors is convinced that postal employees in many 
parts of the country are underpaid.. We believe that adjustments 
should be made in the scale of compensation of postal employees with- 
out undue delay, 


Mr. Speaker, the search is in vain! There are no responsible 
officials; or business organizations, or patrons: of the Postal 
Service, who in view of the existing facts are willing to stand 
in opposition to an increase in the pay of postal workers This 
Congress may be certain for once that it correctly interprets 
the will of the sovereign citizenship when it enacts’ this in- 


crease into law. ö 
SCOPE OF THE BILL 


Mr. Speaker, this measure is the culmination of six months’ 
earnest efforts to secure action. by this Congress upon the just. 
claims of the postal workers of the United States. It does not 
embody all the things I. desired and which these faithful em- 
ployees richly deserve, but as far as it goes it is a splendid step 
in advance, and those of us who contended for further benefits. 
will learn to use our disappointments and to fight another day. 

This measure when enacted into law and put into force on 
July 1, 1924, will find $1,583 letter carriers receiving $1,800 a. 
year and will increase their yearly pay to $2,100. 

It will increase 2,202 letter carriers from $1,700 to $2,000. 

It will increase 3,348 letter carriers from $1,600 to. $1,900. 

It will increase 2,134 letter carriers from $1,500 to $1,800. 

Tt will increase 4,494 letter carriers from $1,400 to $1,700. 

It will increase 6 special letter carriers from $2,100 to $2,400 


CLERICAL SERVICB 


This measure will find 27,030 postal clerks drawing $1,800 a 
year and it will promote them to $2;100. 

It will increase 3,253! postal clerks from $1700 to $2,000. 

It will increase 6,075 postal clerks from: $1,600 to $1,900. 

It will increase 6,014 postal clerks from $1,500 to $1,800. 

It will increase 7,187 postal clerks from $1,400. to $1,700. 

It will inerease 1,516; special clerks! from $1,900. to $2,200. 

It will increase 6,477 special: clerks from $2,000 to $2300. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


This measure will find 35 post-oflice inspectors receiving $2,300 
and $2,500 a year and will increase their yearly pay to $2,800. 

It will aud 485 inspectors drawing pay from $2,700 to $3,000 
and it will increase each one $300 a year. 

oie increase the pay of 15 inspectors in charge from $4,200 - 
to . 

It will increase the pay of 100 clerks at division headquarters 
from a range of $1,600 to $2,300 to a range of $1,900 to $2,600. 

It will increase 15 chief clerks at division headquarters from 
$2,600 to $3,000, 

SUPERVISORY FCROB: 

This measure, when it goes into force on July 1. will find 4.812 
supervisory officials drawing salaries from $2,100 to $4,400 anu’ 
it will incrense their pay to a range from $2;400 to 84,700 
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ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS 

Upon enactment, this measure will find 2,719 assistant post- 
masters in first and second class offices drawing salaries from 
$1,800 to $4,660 and it will increase them to a range from $2,200 
to S4. 900. : 

It will provide three additional assistant postmasters at New 
York, Chicago, and Boston at salaries of $4,800 a year. 

RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE 

Upon enactment, this measure will find 44,546 rural carriers 
covering 1,194,814 miles each day, using their own vehicles and 
equipment without any allowance. It will provide 4 cents for 
each mile covered per day as an equipment allowance, 

VILLAGE DELIVERY SERVICE 

Upon enactment, this measure will find 1,174 village carriers 
druwing pay $1,000 to $1,200 and will give them an increase to 
$1.200 and $1,400. 

WATCHMEN, MESSENGERS, AND LABORERS 

This measure when it goes into force will find 3,908 watch- 
men, messengers, and laborers drawing compensation from 
$1,350 to $1,450 per annum, and will increase their pay to 
$1,500 and $1,600, 

MOTOR-VEHICLE SERVICE 

This measure when it goes into force will find 3,608 motor- 
vehicle employees paid from a lump-sum appropriation. It will 
classify the service throughout, with a general increase of $300 
a year and a range from $1,600 to $5,000 per annum. 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 

This measure upon enactment will find 15 division superin- 
tendents drawing $4,200 a year, and will increase them to 
$4.500. 

It will increase 17 assistant superintendents from $3,000 and 
$3,100 and 83.200 to $3,300 and $3,900. 

It will increase 122 chief clerks from $3,000 to $3,300. 

It will increase 121 assistant chief clerks from $2,500 to 
$2,800. 

It will increase 19,165 railway mail clerks $300 a year from 
a schedule ranging from $1,600 to $2,300 to one of $1,900 to 
$2,700. 

2 SECOND-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

This measure when enacted will find 691 second-class post- 
masters drawing the salary of $2,300 a year, and it will increase 
them to $2,400. 

THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

This measure will find 10,930 third-class postmasters drawing 
salaries from $1,000 to $2,500, and it will increase each one by 
$100, making a range from $1,100 to $2,400. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

This measure will find 36,877 fourth-class postmasters drawing 
compensation based on cancellation of stamps—145 per cent on 
the first $75 or less per quarter, TO per cent on the next $100, 
and 60 per cent òn the balance. It will increase these per- 
centages to 160 per cent, 85 per cent, and 75 per cent, respec- 
tively. The increase will amount to about 124 per cent of the 
present compensation, 

Ninety per cent of all these employees have been receiving a 
salary of $2,000 a year and less. Through this measure sub- 
stantial benefits are brought to the great army of postal work- 
ers, who have been forced to meet unmerited difficulties in 
making the salaries they received pay the necessary living ex- 
pense for themselyes and families. 

PAID COUNTERFEIT WAGES 

Mr. Speaker, these faithful employees of the greatest business 
organization in the world have pledged the best that is in them 
to the service of the people and the Government. They have 
carried out that pledge by giving better service than can be 
commanded by any private enterprise in the world. 

For 10 years they have been paid “ counterfeit” wages, Ed- 
ward F. Filene, one of America’s greatest employers of wage 
earners, Says: 


“ Counterfeit” wages are any wages, however large in dollars, that 
will not buy the necessities of life and enough luxuries to make work- 
ing for necessities a desirable thing and also to enable the recipient to 
make modest but adequate provision for sickness and old age. 


The House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
after six months’ study and intensive investigation, knows well 
that since 1914 the average postal worker has never received 
real wages equal to the compensation paid that year. While 
the cost of living has skyrocketed during war chaos and after 
the war conditions, his pay has lagged tragically behind. 

To secure the exact facts the joint subcommittee of the House 
and Senate Post Office Committees made a comprehensive in- 
quiry into eonditions of the Postal Service. Representatives of 
every branch of the service appeared and gave testimony, Two 


large volumes were required to contain the statements of those 
who described the state of mind of employees from every part 
of the country. 

The facts made a pitiful record of privation and debt and 
discouragement. They expose a sordid governmental economy 
which for years held these servants of the American public 
from a living wage. They show that new men refuse to enter 


the service for permanent employment, many of them leaving ` 


after a few days without notice. 

But Mr. Chairman, through that entire pitiful, sordid record 
runs a golden thread of patient loyalty to the Postal Service 
and the Government of the United States by the experienced 
and faithful workers who have molded this great service into 
the mightiest agency for advancement this Nation has ever 


seen. 

The whole inquiry by the Post Office Committee has been an 
inspiring proof of the devotion and loyalty of postal employees. 
They have had firm faith that conditions would be remedied 
once they were understood. They have labored with marvelous 
fidelity and efficiency, carrying on the work which must be 
done for the Nation’s sake. However trying the conditions and 
inadequate the pay, these employees looked on their work from 
the standpoint of good citizenship. More than half of the 
present personnel of the Postal Service have served since 1912. 
They baye made the present service possible. 

The prophet of ill omen in America can secure no pessimistic 
proof of our downfall from the heartening record of postal 
workers during the past 12 troublous years. 

Those of us who have been working intensively on the 
problem of postal pay since this Congress met know the con- 
ditions of the Postal Service. We know that the man who 
enters it chooses an occupation which is pursued largely for 
others and not merely for himself. We know that it is a voca- 
tion in which the amount of financial return is not the ac- 
cepted measure of success. 

But we know, too, that postal employees are working to-day 
on pay so low in most cases that it constitutes an impeachment 
of the justice of the Government as an employer. 

We have created a great army of service and set the soldiers 
to specialized tasks which can be duplicated nowhere else in 
American industry. After giving years and energy and life to 
the: Postal Service a man is equipped for no other work. In 
other businesses experience is an asset which means preferment 
in higher and better positions elsewhere. The postal worker 
is confined to one business, the most important in America, but 
one where the compensation must be fixed by Congress. 

At the opening of this session I introduced the measure 
known as the Kelly bill, H. R, 4123. It provided a maximum 
for postal clerks and city letter carriers of $2,400 and sub- 
stantially a $600 yearly increase for employees in all branches 
of the service. 

That measure received immediate and cordial support from 
the American public. Thousands of organizations business, 
fraternal, and social—petitioned Congress to enact it into law. 
The sentiment was well nigh universal that a wage of $48 a 
week is just and fair for trained men who devote their lives to 
the conduct of an essential service. 

Just as one illustration of the countless letters and mes- 
sages which have poured into Congress in support of the 
measure let me quote President John H. Gregory, of the 
Central Trust Co. of Rochester, N. Y. His letter follows: 


APRIG 10, 1924. 
Hon. M. Ciype KELLY, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I understand that an effort is on foot to 
secure an upward reclassification of the salaries of the letter carriers, 
and that a bill known as the Kelly bill bas been introduced in Con- 
gress which contemplates changing the present rate of salaries which 
range from $1,400 to $1,800 to a new schedule ranging from $2,000 to 


32,400. 


Realizing the degree of intelligence which is required of these men, 
the faint possibility of ever getting any higher, and the cost of living, 
I think that the proposed schedule is none too high, and the institution 
which I represent will gladly bear its share of the cost. 

I also understand that the Post Office Department is gathering 
statistics in regard to the salaries paid to bank clerks and clerks in 
other walks of life, and while it probably will be found that bank 
clerks in cities of this size receive less, it will also be found that they 
are much younger men and that there are always goals ahead which 
are worth striving for, to say nothing of a certain amount of honor 
connected with employment in a bank. 

Referring again to the difference in age a bank clerk has not the 
responsibilities which come to older men, and can, with little sacrifice 
change their occupation if they feel they can better themselyes, while 
a man approaching middle age dare not take a chance, 
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I know that the men connected with our Post Office Department are 
high grade and reliable, and I sincerely believe that their present 
remuneration is far too small. 

I am writing this letter as an expression of my ‘conscientious opinion 
in the matter, and not because I haye been asked to do so, I think 
the subject merits the serious consideration and favorable action of our 
legislators. : 

Yours very respectfully, 
JoHN H. Grecory, President. 


No person, official or otherwise, has ever yet produced con- 
vincing evidence that the scale of pay provided in my bill is 
too high. However, the committees in charge of this legisla- 
tion decided that under all the circumstances it is wisest at 
this time to grant a general increase of $300 to postal em- 
ployees. This bill now under consideration carries such an 
increase through its various provisions. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not propose to occupy the time in a dis- 
cussion of the cost of living in comparison with postal salaries, 
On other occasions I have dwelt at length on this feature and 
have proved from Government statistics that the present rate 
of pay is less than a living wage. ; 

It is enough to say that while maximum postal pay has been 
increased since 1918 an average of 50 per cent the cost of living 
since that year has mounted 70.4 per cent. In other words 
the postal worker who received $1,200 a year in 1913 is to-day 
receiving real wages of but $1,080. Wage raises are meaning- 
less if the equivalent of a greenback diminishes in ratio to the 
number received. 

Living conditions to-day for most postal employees would be 
more explicitly expressed under a head note entitled, The 
problem of existence.” 

A peep behind the scenes in some of their modest homes 
would disclose in a number of them a faithful wife, combin- 
ing all the duties of cook, housemaid, seamstress, and laundress, 
whose only reward for her never-ending labors is what she eats. 

You will find children who may not fully understand, yet 
whose countenances indicate that they sense some perplexing 
situation. 

You will find the mother in hundreds of instances is forced 
to deny herself many actual necessities, and that the postal 
employee, head of the family, is compelled to deprive himself, 
in every conceivable way, of things which the majority of his 
fellow men of “equal mental and moral qualifications” are 
accustomed to enjoy. 

You would also discover that in other instances the wife 
herself had gone forth to add her earnings to the family purse, 
and quite frequently a child had been taken from the school- 
room to prevent a financial calamity. 

You would frequently find the family housed in two or three 
rooms and under such conditions as have been declared by the 
United States Public Health Service to be insanitary. 

The fact is that unskilled workers in most industries under 
private management are receiving a wage in excess of that 
now being paid to highly skilled and trained postal employees, 
mechanies, newspaper workers, rallroad employees, and others 
in similar lines are paid more than the maximum of $2,100 a 
year provided in this bill for clerks and carriers. 

Let me only say that this question is largely one concerned 
with the cost of living in the large cities. Few persons realize 
the proportion of clerks and carriers who must live in the large 
municipalities where living costs are at the highest point. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and the number 
of employees at the five largest post offices: 


Number | Number 


City, of clerks | of carriers 
| 


The Post Office Department informs me that on March 1, 
1924, in all the cities and towns in the United States of less 
than 25,000 population there are employed 14,525 clerks and 
11,148 city letter carriers. 

In the cities of New York and Chicago alone there are more 
post-office clerks employed than in all the cities and towns in 
the United States having a population of 25,000 or less, 

The city of Chicago alone has more letter carriers than ail 
the towns in the United States of 5,000 population or less, 

Seventy-five per cent of all railway mail clerks live in the 
larger centers of population, while the supervisors, inspectors, 
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and other higher offictals practically all serye in the large of- 
fices located in the cities. 

These facts must be borne in mind by those who have voiced 
the opinion that the pay of postal employees is on a par with 
certain professions and occupations in rural communities. We 
must legislate to meet the needs of the great majority of the 
postal personnel. 


MORE PAY FOR MORE WORK 


Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal since the war from 
economists and propagandists as they broadcasted the doctrine 
that wages must come out of production. How many times 
have we listened to these economists crying to the wage earners, 
Work more to get more.” 

Beautiful pictures have been painted of the happy condition 
when employer and employee join hands in a partnership of 
service to increase production. That is the one sure way for 
the worker to increase his compensation, and every additional dol- 
He — peepee means added benefits to the public as well as 
1imself. 3 

Let us apply this economic doctrine to the Postal Service 
for the past 10 years. It will give a compelling reason for 
higher wage scales, 

MORE WORK BY LETTER CARRIBRS 

First, let us measure the productivity of city letter carriers. 

The yolume of mail handled by carriers in the City Delivery 
Service has grown at least as rapidly as that which is dis- 
tributed by the rural and village delivery services. In order 
to calculate the growth of mail matter handled by city car- 
riers, therefore, is sufficient to calculate the growth of total 
mail matter. 

The growth of the volume of mail can conservatively be 
estimated from the growth of total postal receipts in money. 
It is almost certain, in fact, that if the volume of each class 
of mail were known in tons or number of pieces and these totals 
were properly combined, the growth of mail matter thus ascer- 
tained would actually be larger from 1914 to 1923 than the 
growth of postal receipts in terms of dollars. This arises from 
the fact that the net effect of changes in postal regulations has 
been to cheapen the charges for a given tonnage of mail. 
First-class rates have not been changed, but the 2-cent rate has 
been extended to numerous foreign countries. Third-class rates 
have not been changed. Parcel-post rates have been reduced, 
and books have been admitted to parcel post from the more 
expensive third class, and the size limit of parcels has beer 
increased, thus adding to the volume without a proportionate 
increase in receipts, since the larger parcels are carried at 
cheaper rates than the small ones. Parcel post makes up about 
70 per cent of the postal volume. The changes in second class 
which arose from the zoning law made little difference in the 
total, since second-class receipts even now make up not more 
than 6 per cent of total postal receipts. The increased rates 
for first class paid by the public during the war did not accrue 
to the Post Office, since they were war taxes and were paid 
over to the Treasury. Such tax receipts are excluded from 
these totals. 

The following table shows the total postal receipts from 
1914 to 1923. These receipts, and, consequently, postal volume, 
have grown steadily and were in 1923 larger than in 1914 
by at least 85 per cent: - 


Productivity of letter carriers 


Receipts per | Letter 
etter carrier carriers 
per post- 


ofice 
Num Amount | Index [number 
32, 292 . 916 100 18. 4 
32, 902 8, 730 oS 18.2 
34,1 9, 147 103 | 18.3 
34. 592 9, 532 107 17.8 
„993 9, S44 110 17.6 

„ 02 10, 417 117 17.4 
124 12,101 130 17. 3 

532 12,028 135 | 17.3 

485 12, 279 138 17,7 

134 13, 276 i49 17.6 


The above table shows the total number of letter carriers 
according to Post Office records. These increased steadily since 
1914, but much more slowly than volume of mail, being in 1923 
but 24 per cent more numerous than in 1914. 

It is thus obvious that each carrier handled more mail year 
by year from 1914 to date. A fairly accurate meusure of the 
increase may be obtained by dividing the total receipts for 
each year by the number of carriers in that year. The receipts 
per letter carrier in 1014 were $8,916. By 1923 postal re- 
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ceipts per letter carrier were $13,276, or 49 per cent larger 
than in 1914. 

Thus the volume of mail handled by the average letter car- 
rier has increased about 50 per cent in the last 10 years. The 
public has received the benefit in increased service. The car- 
rier has borne the burden in increased work and responsibility. 
To a slight extent his efficiency has been aided by the intro- 
duction of mechanical devices such as the partial motorization 
of delivery service, but the aid of such devices is small indeed 
compared with the effect of improved machinery in industry 
and agriculture. Such aids to the carrier are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increased complexity and responsibility of 
his work. This increase in productivity is almost wholly an 
increase in personal efficiency. In part it is also a measure of 
the abnormal strain which carriers are now suffering due 
to the undermanning of the service. 

CARRIERS PER CITY POST OFFICE. 


Another light on the increased work and burden of the letter 
carriers is found in the average number of carriers per post 
office. 

As the population of the Nation grows, concentration in the 
cities takes place at an accelerating rate. The growth of postal 
receipts in the large cities is tremendous. It far overbalances 
the growth of postal business arising from the establishment 
of new free-delivery post offices in less thickly populated re- 
gions. We should, therefore, expect in the normal course of 
events that the average number of carriers per city post office 
would increase, Just as the average of receipts per post office 
increases. 

The actual figures, however, as shown by the table abeve, 
prove that the average number of carriers. per city post office 
has been slowly declining. Whereas in 1914 the average was 
18.4 carriers per office, the average is now only 17.6 per office. 

This is eloquent testimony to the increased efficiency and the 
increased working strain of the letter carriers. 

Tt is true that as the productivity of the country has in- 
creased the real wage or purchasing power of industrial wage 
earners has also increased, so that they share at least part of 
the gains in production and service for which they are in part 
responsible. 

It is a striking contrast with this situation to see that, in 
spite of the 50 per eent increase in productivity of the average 
jetter carrier, he has actually suffered a decrease in real wages 
of 14 per cent since 1914. He gives half as much again to 
the commonwealth and receives baek substantially less. 

If fifth-grade letter carriers were now receiving the same 
real wage as in 1914, they would get over $2,100.a year, and if 
their real wages had been increased as much as those of average 
factory workers, they would receive $2,619 a year. If their 
real wages were increased to the level to which they are en- 
titled by their increase in productivity—50 per cent—they 
would now be receiving over $3,000 per year. 

ENCREASED OUTPUT OF CLERICAL FORCE 

Mr. Speaker, according to the statement of the Postmaster 
General, the post-office clerical force has increased less than 
58 per cent since 1913, while postal revenues, which reffect the 
business transacted, have increased approximately 100 per cent. 
Thus the output per unit of the clerical force is greater to-day 
than a decade ago. 

But the figures of the Postmaster General do not tell the 
whole story. Those postal activities that are largely clerical 
in their nature have increased in some instances 500 per cent. 
The registered, insured, and ©. O. D. business, for instance, 
has increased 504 per cent since 1913. The money-order work 
has likewise increased tremendously in the last 10 years. The 
postal savings work is altogether a elerical activity which 
has no reflection in postal receipts and which therefore is fre- 
quently overlooked in these computations, 

There are activities carried on by the post-office clerical force 
for the Civil Service Commission and the Treasury Depart- 
ment for which no credit whatever is given the Postal Service. 
Much of the field work of the Civil Service Commission is con- 
ducted by post-office clerks. According to press reports, the 
Postal Service will again be called upon to perform much of 
the work in connection with the operations of the recently 
enacted adjusted compensation law for World War soldiers. 

In view of the ever-increasing demands upon the clerical 
force which are not reflected in postal receipts, it follows that 
the increased productivity of this group is even greater than 
the Postmaster General's report indicates. The fact is that the 
post-office clerical force is doing more work at relatively less 
cost to the postal patrons than ever before in the history of 
the service. 

In 1913 the revenues of the Postal Service were $266,619,- 
525.65. In 1923 they were $532,827,925.09, an increase of ap- 
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proximately 100 per cent. The Postmaster General, in his last 
report, says: 

These revenues are largely derived from postage and in a degree, 
Measure the business transacted. 


They do not, however, measure the real increase in the work 
of the postal force, as the volume of mail has increased to a 
much greater extent than the revenues, owing to the fact that 
postage rates on parcel post have been steadily decreased, 
Quoting further the report of the Postmaster General: 


The weights of the mails have probably increased over 500 per cent 
since 1907, the last general weighing. * * * ‘These facts show a 
vast increase in the business handled, This has been done with a much 
Jess increase in force proportionately. The number of clerks employed 
In post offices increased during the period 57.89 per cent. 


The parcel post brought also a vast amount of increased 
work, to the clerical force especially, through the insured parcel 
and ©. O. D. business. Insured parcels numbered 2,595,185 in 
1913, while in 1923 the number was 140,672,492. The number 
of claims fer indemnity involving domestie insured mail num- 
bered 286,278, 

The collect-on-delivery service was extended to users of the 
parcel post on July 1, 1913. In 1923 the number of C. O. D. 
parcels was 40,426,825, and claims for indemnity arising out of 
these numbered 84,740. The total number of registrations, 
insured parcels, and C. O. D. parcels in 1913 was 44,678,143 as 
against 269,840,470 in 1923. 

The Civil Service Commission has for its fiel@ work 4,192 
local boards of examiners composed of a membership of 
10,756. These are designated from the ranks of civil-service 
employees in the respective communities and almost invariably | 
are postal clerks. They receive no remuneration from the 
Civil Serviee Commission. They are detailed to this work by 
the Post Office Department. 

The handling of war savings stamps and Treasury certifi- 
cates fell almost entirely to the postal clerks. | 

Here are the figures showing that postal clerical work re- 
quirements have increased proportionately greater than the 
elerical force. x 


POSTAL CLERICAL WORK REQUIREMENTS 


I 
Insured — — 
0. 0. ge 


MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS 


Number of domestic money orders 


of postal savings depositors - - 


Number 331, 006 417, 902 26 
Balance to credit of depositors....----| $33,818, 870.00: | $131, 671, 200. 00 289 
It can be said of the entire force of postal clerks that they 


are performing 50 per eent more service to-day than a decade 


ago. If their wages today had exactly the same purchasing 
power as in 1913, and they were rewarded for their additional 
productivity during that period, their compensation would be 


This measure provides a maximum of $2,100; which is the 
very least that could be suggested in view of the facts. 


THE PRODUCTIVITY OF RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Since 1914, the last pre-war year and the first full fiscal year 
of parcel-post operation, there has been an increase of 24 per 


cent in the volume of mail distributed and redistributed by the 
Railway Mail Service, exclusive of registered mail, which has 
also decreased. Over the same period there has been an abso- 
lute decrease in the number of road and terminal clerks who 
do this distribution. This decrease amounts to about 8 per 
cent. The combined result of fewer clerks distributing more 
mail shows in an enormous increase in the amount of work 
done by each clerk, an increase of 35 per cent. 

The difficulty of the work done by railway postal clerks has 
increased as well as the volume. The parcel post has brought 
a tremendous increase in volume of mail, and the space system 
of payment of railroads has dictated that space be utilized as 
fully as possible. Together these factors have caused crowding 
of cars and restriction of working space, entailing an im- 
mensely increased amount of lifting and carrying of mail sacks, 
No figures available enable an estimate of the increase in mus- 
cular and nervous effort required of a clerk now and formerly, 
but it is obvious that doing more work under harder conditions 
multiplies the energy taken out of a man by the work. The 
increase in muscular effort required is perhaps even greater 
than the increase in pleces of mail handled. It is certainly an 
understatement to say that each clerk is doing 50 per cent more 
work now than in 1914. 

Mr, Speaker, a study of the facts as to the Postal Service will 
prove that it has absorbed additional duties and speeded up the 
machinery of production in a fashion to make the observer mar- 
yel. Every branch of the service has cooperated in this great 
task. I maintain that the majority of all workers are doing 
50 per cent more work than in 1913. If the“ more pay for more 
work” slogan is more than a meaningless catchword this de- 
voted efficiency has earned the amount of increase carried in 
this bill and much more besides, 

CLERK HIRK IN THIRD-CLASS OFFICES. 

Mr. Speaker, no question is ever settled finally until it is 
settled right. There are certain features of the Senate bill 
which require remedy by Congress and they are taken care of 
in the House bill. ; 

First, let me call attention to the question of clerk hire in 
third-elass post offices, There is now no statutory allowance 
for such clerical assistance, but the grants are made to post- 
masters out of a lump-sum appropriation. The distribution 
of lump-sum appropriations require infinite intelligence and 
department officials have not yet attained that pinnacle of per- 
fection. 

The Senate bill continues the old policy without change. 

The House bill fixes specific amounts to be granted as clerk 
hire to third-class postmasters based on the compensation paid 
the postmasters. 

The Post Office Department has recognized the injustice in- 
volved in the present system and recommended the provisions 
carried in the House bill. 

Former Postmaster General Work in an address before the 
postmasters’ convention in 1922 covered the situation fully. He 

id; 

20 STATEMENT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL WORK 

There seems to be an impression more or less prevalent among third- 
class postmasters that the administration of the Post Office Department 
is deliberately withholding necessary clerk hire from them, This is 
erroneous, The cause does not lle with the Post Office Department, but 
rests with Congress in its failure to make sufficient appropriation. 
The law itself provides that the department may grant fixed allowances 
for clerk hire to third-class post offices when the salaries of the post- 
masters have reached certain figures, These allowances would be 
cheerfully and readily made to the postmasters by the present ad- 
ministration. 

The law itself, upon investigation, is also found to be unscientific 
and unsatisfactory, compelling an unbusinessike method of alloting 
clerk hire. If a third-class postmaster needs a clerk—as the law retog- 
nizes—he should get a proper allowance when the postal receipts of 
bas office have grown to such proportions and when his business has 
increased to such an extent as to warrant additional help. Another 
disadvantage of the present law is the amount allowed. In many in- 
stances the sum is too small to employ a competent clerk, and, as a 
result, the postmaster must take the money given him and, through 
long-hour service, get out the mails as best he can. To correct this 
condition, of course, Congress should change the law and provide both 
a sufficient allowance as well as a generous appropriation to meet the 
needs of the service. In the meantime third-class postmasters should 
bear in mind that the Post Office administration must obey the laws of 
Congress and spend only such money as is appropriated by Congress and 
use it for each specific purpose stipulated. 


Mr. Speaker, it is submitted that the present law granting 
third-class clerk hire is not only unscientific, but unfair. The 
act to reclassify postmasters and employees of the Postal Service 
Provided that on and after July 1, 1920, clerk hire in third- 
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class offices shall be allowed on the basis of salary from $1,000 
to $2,000, ranging from $450 where the salary is $1,000 to 
$1,200 where the salary is $2,200. This tablulation will show 


the allowances: Clerk hire not 
to exceed— 


Here are the amounts for third-class clerk hire carried in the 
last five appropriation bills, showing that the maximum amounts 
indicated in the law are meaningless in so far as permitting the 
department to grant adequate amounts: 


PPP I OAEI xx „ 000 7,621 | July 1,1919 
1621 3, 700, 000 8,221 July 1, 1920 
1922.. 500, 000 10,430 July 1,1921 
1923.. 000, 000 10,407 | July” 1, 1022 
e Om oe ei Pe ied Slane Ole a Pores 250,000 | 10,437 | July 1,1923 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, $3,300,000 was appro- 
priated for 7,621 third-class officers as of July 1, 1919, an aver- 
age allowance of $433. 

Yor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, $3,700,000 was ap- 
propriated for 8,221 third-class officers as of July 1, 1920, an 
average of $450. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, $4,500,000 was ap- 
propriated for 10,480 third-class officers as of July 1, 1921, an 
average of $429 plus. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, $4,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for 10,407 third-class officers as of July 1, 1922, an 
average of $384 plus. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, $4,250,000 was ap- 
propriated for 10,437 third-class officers as of July 1, 1923, an 
average of $407 plus. 

But advancements since July 1, 1923, have increased the num- 
ber of third-class officers. On January 1, 1924, there were 
10,929; clerk hire for which is to be provided by the current 
$4,250,000 appropriation, reducing the average allowance that 
may be granted to $388 plus. 

The greatest average appropriation was for the fiscal year 
1921, when $3,700,000 was appropriated for clerk hire for 
8,221 postmasters, an average of $450, which is the maximum 
amount indicated in the law for the lowest grades of this class. 
Yet during that year the amount was insufficient, as the appro- 
priation was exhausted by October, 1920, and many of the 
lower grades were denied clerk hire altogether. During the 
present fiscal year, with an average of $388 for clerk hire, the 
department is unable to meet the insistent requests for addi- 
tional allowances, and the postmasters justly complain that it 
is difficult to give the service demanded by their patrons. 

As illustrating the manner in which clerk hire is allotted 
from the lump-sum appropriation, the following figures were 
gathered from the third-class postmasters of Minnesota by the 
officers of the Minnesota State branch of the National League 
of District Postmasters: 

Clerk hire in Minnesota third-clasa post offices 


Salary 


Average allowance, $352, 


EE ¼ Seer bee ee ͤ ͤͤ % ͤ aay a 
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It was also found that there was no graduated scale followed. 
In the $1,000 grade, out of 13 reporting, 8 received no clerk 
hire allowance; others range from $120 to $240. In the $1,100 
grade, out of 7 reporting, 1 receives none and the others 
range from $120 to $300. In the $1,200 grade, out of 21 re- 
porting, 3 receive none; others range from $48 to $360. 
In the $1,300 grade, out of 10 ting, 3 receive none; 
others range from $120 to $280. In the $1,400 grade, 1 
receives none, and allowances range from $60 to $360. In the 
$1,500 grade, allowances range from $180 to $450. In the $1,600 
grade, allowances range from $120 to $409. In the $1,700 grade, 
allowances range from $200 to $748. In the $1,800 grade, allow- 
ances range from $240 to $720. In the $1,900 grade, allowances 
range from $180 to 5800. In the $2,000 grade, allowances range 
from $200 to $900. In the $2,100 grade, allowances range from 
$700 to $1,200. In the $2,200 grade, allowances range from 
$860 to $1,452. Since the maximum is $1,200, the one reporting 
$1,452 must have included some allowance other than for clerk 
hire. 

The recapitulation of these figures shows that the $1,600 
grade receives less for clerk hire than the $1,400 and $1,500 

des. 
81 is also developed from this questionnaire that the average 
number of hours these offices are open is a little over 12, 

Mr. Speaker, no official of the United States should be com- 
pelled to pay out of his own pocket for necessary public 
service by others. Yet three-fourths of these postmasters are 
compelled to do that in order that the Postal Service may be 
carried on. 

This feature of postal administration must be corrected, and 
it can be done by enacting the House provision. 

POURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate measure increases the pay of fourth- 
class postmasters by adding to the percentage of cancellations, 
It does not give the measure of relief granted by the House bill. 

The Post Office Department has furnished me with the follow- 
ing table as to number of fourth-class postmasters and their 
compensation. 


Total annual compensation and number of fourth-class offices 


aye Ye a eee ee 7,103 

200 to %4 
00 to „„ 
600 to 5, 189 
800 to 7, 324 
Total 36, 877 


The Senate bill carries a general increase of 9.6 per cent, 
which will mean an increased cost of $1,600,000. 

The House bill grants an increase of 12} per cent, and its 
cost would be about $2,000,000. 

Let me quote from the testimony of John T. Clapp, postmas- 
ter at Beech Grove, Ind., in behalf of the fourth-class postmas- 
ters, at the hearings held by the joint subcommittee. 


This class of postmasters numbered 36,900 the first of this year, and 
I want to call your attention to the fact that the fourth-class postmas- 
ter must necessarily be familiar with 17,000 regulations that are 
printed in the Postal Laws and Regulations, to properly operate and 
‘conduct a post office of the fourth class. That means that he must be 
familiar with the money-order business, with the rates paid, and he 
must be entirely familiar with the registry work of the post office and 
dispatch record and delivery. He must sell stamps and stamped paper, 
und he must see to the special delivery service. He must receive and 
dispatch and deliver mail. He must report all of these operations to 
the central accounting postmaster. 

The estimate is that the volume of mail that goes out is about five 
times the volume of mail that comes in. I will say that in my in- 
dividual office it is larger, of course, and we do not object to having 
this mail, but the stamps required to dispatch this mail, the credit for 
that, goes to the office from which the parcel post originates, and our 
salary is computed on the basis of the stamps we sell. The average 
rural community sends out very little parcel post, except in the Christ- 
mas season, when a few Christmas parcels are sent out, so our salary 
being computed on the outgoing mail is computed on about one-fifth of 
the work that we perform. 

TINE DIFFERENTIAL FOR NIGHT WORK 


Mr, Speaker, another difference between the bills is the 
much-needed provision for a shorter tour of duty for postal em- 
ployees who are compelled to perform night work. The House 
bill carries such a differential, while the Senate bill does not. 

This differential was advocated and strongly recommended by 
the Post Office Department, which, however, chose the most ex- 
pensive method of meeting the need of special consideration— 
that of paying in cash for night work at a rate approximately 
10 per cent more than day work. 


The provision in the bill suggested by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral covering night work was as follows: 


Provided further, That foremen, special clerks, clerks, and laborers 
in first and second class post offices and carriers in the City Delivery 
Service, who are required to perform night work, shall be paid extra 
for such work at the following rates per hour: Eight cents to employees 
whose salaries are $2,100 and 82,200 per annum, T cents to employees 
whose salaries are $1,900 and $2,000 per annum, 6 cents to employees 
whose salaries are $1,700 and $1,800 per annum, and 5 cents to em- 
ployees whose salaries are $1,450, $1,500, $1,550, and $1,600 per an- 
num: And provided further, That night work is defined as any work 
done between the hours of g o'clock postmeridian and 6 o'clock ante- 
meridian, 

Provided, That hereafter clerks and laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service assigned to road, terminal, or transfer duty who are required 
to work between 6 postmeridian and 6 antemeridian, shall be paid at a 
rate 10 per cent higher than their rate of pay as fixed by law. 


The House committee went into this matter carefully and de- 
cided that efficiency of the service, as well as the welfare of the 
postal employees, demanded that a differential be made for 
night work. 

The question of night work in the Postal ‘Service has been the 
subject of consideration and discussion among the postal work- 
ers for many years. In order that the mails may be kept con- 
stantly moving, it is generally conceded that night work is a 
necessity in large post offices. It is contended, however, that 
night work should be reduced to a minimum, and the arguments 
in favor of such a policy are unanswerable. 

Medical authorities all over the country agree to the inju- 
rious effects of night work, because of the unnatural times 
which result from sleeping and eating. Sleep during the day 
is not as recuperative as sleep during the night, and cumula- 
tive fatigue sooner or later saps the worker's physical vitality, 
and not only that, but also his mentality. The testimony of men 
engaged in night work is that they are more tired after a 
night of work than after a day of work, and that they are less 
rested and refreshed after a day of sleep than after a night 
of sleep. This is the experience of men engaged in work of a 
largely physical nature. 

The financial burdens in increased cost of living to which 
the night worker is subjected are worthy of note, As a conse- 
quence of the night worker's unnatural hours of work and 
sleep his appetite and digestion are almost certain to suffer 
unless a better diet than the ordinary is provided. He can 
not be expected to maintain his efficiency on left-over food or 
warmed-over meals. Tempting food, freshly prepared, how- 
ever, entails extra expense for which the present income of 
postal employees are, as a rule, insufficient. It is usually 
impossible to arrange one set of meals which will accommodate 
the night worker and the remainder of the family. This is 
particularly true if there are children in the home who attend 
school. An additional set of meals requires additional expense, 
especially in the item of fuel for cooking. The night worker 
must also carry from heme or purchase elsewhere one meal in 
which the family would never par 

Furthermore, if the worker is employed on a shift ending 
at midnight, it means that fuel for heating the home must be 
used until this hour, as well as gas or electricity for lighting, 
which would net.be required for the day worker's family, 
These demands for increased expenditures in the family budget 
as a result of night work are too large to be overlooked, and 
some differential is due the worker to offset them. 

Postmaster Patten, of New York City, in a paper submitted 
before the Joint Congressional Commission on Postal Salaries, 
held in Washington, D. C, October 14, 1919, outlined one or 
two special reasons why night work is particularly objection- 
able in larger cities, aside from the almost universal reasons 
which apply elsewhere, as follows: 


For instance, the transit service upon which workers are depend- 
ent for passage te and front their homes is arranged by the traction 
companies to meet the normal requirements of the eity, with maximum 
serviee morning and evening covering the usual business day. At 
night the cars or trains are infrequent, and in the case of suburban 
traffic employees are likely to lose an hour or more after their tour 
of duty or in advance of it waiting for means to transport them. 
Very many employees are obliged to live in tenements. In order to 
obtain sufficient sleep during the daylight hours they have to retire 
to inner rooms. Rooms opening on the streets or yards or courts, and 
which alone have adequate ventilation, are so noisy that sleep is cer- 
tain to be disturbed. These things have led to the demand that those 
who work at night be compensated in some way for the extra burden 
that they have to bear. The question really resolves itself into a 
matter of health and welfare, 
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The social and moral disadvantages which the night worker 
undergoes, such as the separation from family and the social 
life of the community, are none the less real even though they 
can not be expressed in terms of dollars and cents. ‘The physi- 
cal and financial aspect, however, are sufficiently tangible to 
present even to the most practical minded an insistent demand 
for compensation in kind. 

The Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, in an effort to have 
the benefit of suggestions from practical and experienced 
men, selected 26 postal experts from among the various groups 
of employees as an advisory committee. In their report to the 
commission the advisory committee recommended a differential 
for night work as follows: 

That between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. that 45 minutes of 
employment shall be considered equal to 1 hour's employment during 
the daytime. In other words, 6 hours of night work shall be consid- 
ered as equal to 8 hours’ seryice performerd during the day. 


A precedent in the fleld of time differential is the British 
postal service. The case of Great Britain forms the most perti- 
nent parallel, where, quoting from the report of the House Post 
_ Office Committee to the Sixty-fourth Congress: 

It has long been provided by law that postal employees shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-fourth for all work performed after 6 
o'clock in the evening. 


The time differential system in the British postal service has 
apparently been successful in operation, if judgment can be 
based on extensions which have been made from time to time. 
At one time postal employees were allowed to count as eight 
hours any seven hours worked between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. A 
few years later this was extended to include any seven hours 
worked between 8 p. m. and 6 a.m. Data are nog available to 


trace all the steps in the evolution of this time differential, but 


the fact that it justified further and further extension is a 
strong recommendation for the practical working of the system. 

The House committee decided that a time differential would be 
more beneficial to the workers and less expensive to the service 
than the pay differential recommended by the Postmaster 
General We believe that the payment of additional salary will 
not promote the health of the worker but reducing his hours of 
labor at night will. 

For the Postmaster General's provision we substituted the 
following: 


Hereafter 60 minutes’ night work performed by assistant superin- 
tendents and foremen assigned to night tours of duty, also special 
clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and second class post offices, car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service, railway postal clerks, substitute 
railway postal clerks, and laborers in the Railway Mail Service, and em- 
ployees of the motor-vehlele service shall be computed as one hour of 
service: Provided further, That night work shall be defined as any 
work done between the hours of 6 o'clock postmeridian and 6 o'clock 
antemeridian. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress has repeatedly declared that an ad- 
vantage in shorter hours should be granted to postal employees 
who labor at night. Both the Senate and House Committees 
on Post Offices and Post Roads reported such a measure in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. 

At the hearings before the Senate.committee the postmaster 
of Detroit gave his views from practical experience in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1 do approve of a differential for night workers, and believe that ft 
should be allowed on a time basis, and for the following reasons: 

It is the practice at many post offices, inelnding Detroit, to assign 
the newly appointed employees to night schedules, to be later assigned 
to day schedules in their order of length of service as opportunity 
offers, For the most part these newly appointed employees are young 
and are thus deprived of the opportunity of participating in the usual 
social and recreational activities of their friends and associates dur- 
ing the evening hours and over a considerable period, in some instances 
for several years. 

This situation frequently deters ambitions and capable young men 
from accepting positions in the service, and also many who do enter 
it leave within a short time to accept day employment in commercial 
pursuits, to the detriment of the service. Employees who do enter 
the service and then leave within a short period increase the cost of 
operation of the office, due to their small output on account of lack 
of experience themselyes and the necessity of breaking in new em- 
ployees to fill such vacancies, This is particularly true in regard to 
employees assigned to scheme distribution, 

It may niso be added that in many instances night work is an 
unusual strain upon the health and vitality of the employees so eu- 
gaged, due to inability to obtain necessary sleep and rest during the 


day, particularly In warm weather. Instances are also frequent wherein 
the employees become more easily fatigued in night work, thereby 
greatly lessening their output in distribution, etc. 

If a money or wage differential were allowed for night work, the 
possibility of increased earnings might induce eligibles and newly as- 
signed employees to enter and remain in the service, but such a 
money differential or bonus would have no material effect upon the out- 
put of the employees, nor would any economy of operation accrue to the 
department thereby. Perhaps more important than this, however, is 
the fact that the health of the employees would not be conserved 
thereby, 


Then he expressed the opinion that the granting of a time 
differential to night workers would be of benefit to the service 
and would be of decided benefit to the morale of the personnel, 
and would also result in benefit to the service by attracting to 
and maintaining within it clever and capable men and women 
who now seek and obtain other employment. Another result 
would be the greater efficiency of the employees and their 
greater accuracy in distribution due to a lesser mental and 
physical strain, usual in night work, and the better opportunity 
for rest and recuperation through the shortened schedules. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this provision will mean much 
in the remedy of the conditions under which night work is now 
performed and it will improve the morale of the personnel of 
the service in great degree. 

As to its cost, no one can give an accurate figure, although 
the department has hazarded a guess which can only be termed 
absurd in the light of its previous recommendations and esti- 
mates. 

The Postmaster General on April 4 presented to the joint 
subcommittee his own measure, which he advocated as a sub- 
stitute for the Kelly and Paige bills. 

He advocated a 10 per cent cash differential for all postal 
employees working at night. 

The House committee granted a time differential of 10 
minutes to the hour. 

We believe that careful administration will cut the night 
work down to the minimum. Even under present conditions 
only one postal clerk in nine works entirely between the 
hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m, and would get the maximum 
benefit of this provision. The great majority would benefit 
by less than one hour’s advantage. They would simply have 
a tour of duty of a little more than seven hours instead of 
eight hours, 

The Government clerks in the departments in Washington 
have had the seven-hour day for years, with all daywork. 

Is there anything revolutionary about fixing such a standard 
for cose 1 workers who must endure the handicap of night 
wor 

Is it too much to expect that efficient supervision will get 
the full benefit of the hours actually spent in night work? 

Is it a baseless belief that postal workers, happy in the pos- 
session of fair working conditions, will perform as much labor 
in seven hours as is now accomplished in eight? 

Those of us who have urged just conditions of labor for 
postal employees have become used to that parrot cry that 
every forward step means disruption of the service. 

Read the records of the proposals to better conditions and 
see the philosophy of those who believe that everything old is 
sacred and everything new is destructive. 

‘What a cry went up when it was proposed to establish the 
8-hours-in-10 principle for workers in the Postal Service! 

Men were subject to call for 14, 16, and 18 hours. They 
were permitted to work a few hours in the morning, then put 
on a four-hour swing, then put to work again, and so on to 
the point of utter exhaustion. Í 

What were the arguments against the provision which is 
now universally commended and whose overturn could not 
secure a vote in Congress? 

Why, the Post Office Department, in a letter to Senator 
Bourne, chairman of the Senate Post Office Committee in 1912, 
declared it would ruin the service. 

Here is what the then Postmaster General said: 


It will be noted from this statement that the estimated expense 

for the first year is $3,087,538. An examination of the reports from 

that accompany these estimates show that it is prac- 

tically the unanimous opinion of the pestmasters at these offices that 

the proposed legislation is unwise and that, aside from the enormous 

expense, the necessary readjustment in schedules will greatly impair 
the efficiency of the service, to the detriment of the public. 


The provision to pay overtime for work in excess of eiglit 
hours, the only possible way to make the eight-hour day effec- 
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tive, also aroused bitter opposition. The Postmaster General 
said: 


The proposal to pay clerks and carriers for overtime, under the 
conditions that obtain in the Postal Service, would undoubtedly 
prove exceedingly wasteful. Among the 60,000 postal employees, who 
are scattered over more than 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 
there are many who would find in this opportunity to obtain addi- 
tional compensation for overtime such inducement for loitering and 
wasting time that the additional cost of the service would be very 
large. 


Never were pessimistic rut dwellers worse confounded. 
Congress, by unanimous vote in the post-office appropriation 
bill for 1913, passed the 8-hour-in-10 and the overtime pro- 
visions. 

They increased the efficiency of the service instead of lower- 
ing it. That it did not cost a single dollar in reality for rear- 
rangement of schedules solved the problem, 

Instead of leading to “loitering and wasting time” these 
just provisions speeded up work until the records show that 
postal employees do 50 per cent more work under them than 
they ever did under the system of indefinite hours. 

A similar history is evidenced in the Sunday closing in post 
Offices. That, too, was to disrupt the service and injure the 
public beyond repair, 

But no such results followed its enactment, and the service 
to-day is beyond the fondest dreams of those who had faith 
in it in those other days. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion that the enactment 
of this time differential for night work will not cost a single 
dollar in the long run. The work now performed in 8 hours 
under unnatural conditions will be performed in 6 hours and 
40 minutes. Healthier, happier employees will give better 
and more efficient service. The assertions that this much- 
needed policy will lay a heavy burden upon the service is the 
veriest nonsense. 

The figures of the Post Office Department as to its cost are 
purely fictitious. I sat with four of the ablest supervisors of 
the Postal Service, men having the enthusiastic O. K. of the 
department, in conference on this provision, They agreed 
that there would be no material cost because rearrangement 
of schedules and the benefit to the workers would make pos- 
sible its complete absorption. — 

But the Postmaster General has no hesitation in putting 
down its cost in exact figures. 

His 10 per cent extra cash compensation for all night work 
in the post offices would cost $3,482,782 according to his own 
calculation, Of course if every night worker received a 
10 per cent increase in pay there would be no, reduction in 
night duty and there would be a fixed expense involved. 

But the time differential, according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, would be more costly. In his estimates of cost of the 
House bill he states that in the post offices alone it would cost 
$5,600,296 and in the Railway Mail Service it would be 
$5,015,080, a total of $10,715,376. 

How anyone can figure that extra payment in cash for every 
hour of night work will cost less than reducing night work 
10 minutes to the hour is beyond my comprehension. 

I feel sure that it will have just the same effect as the 
estimates of the department in 1912 as to the eight-hour day. 
Let the department put an adding machine to work on the 
basis that if 100 men working eight hours at night can handle 
so many pieces of mail, then in seven hours they can only 
handle seven-eighths as many. 

Let the Congress take the flesh-and-blood side of the ques- 
tion on the solid fact that no clerk can stand at a distribu- 
tion case at night under artificial light and distribute mail 
steadily for eight hours without exhaustion. The longer he 
continues the more the fatigue of mind and body and conse- 
quently the slower his work. During the whole year that 
clerk will handle fewer pieces of mail matter working eight 
hours than he will if given the benefit of the shorter working 
hours we provide in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, any scheme of efficiency that takes the heart 
out of the workers is a sham and a delusion. Here is a 
plan of efficiency which will compel advancement in methods 
and more perfect organization. It will eliminate friction and 
waste. It will better the condition of the workers and pro- 
mote their health and happiness. It will improve the Postal 
Service, and it will not in the end involve any material ex- 

nse, 
pe BENEFITS TO RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

Mr. Speaker, the House bill, aside from the $300 general 
increase, which is the same, has many advantages in ad- 
ministration and in justice over the Senate bill as to the 
Railway Mail Service, 


This bill will not only provide for railway postal clerks 
a salary scale more nearly commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities and character of work performed, but it will also 
go far in wiping out some of the inequalities and incon- 
sistencies of the hastily drawn act of June 5, 1920. The work 
of a railway postal clerk is arduous in its mental and physical 
requirements. Not only are the constant examinations on 
distribution, train connections, and postal laws and regula- 
tions the most rigid required in the Postal Service, but the 
long hours of continuous duty—usually from 12 to 16 hours 
demand a physical endurance and stamina equal to military 
requirements. It is a fact that a large percentage of the 
young men, taking the entrance examination for the Rail- 
way Mail Service, soon resign after learning of the mental 
and physical requirements, and the present inadequate com- 
pensation, 

SUBSTITUTES 

In order to attract and to hold young men of ability, 
energy, and character to the Railway Mail Service, we have 
made the entrance ‘salary $1,900; that is, they are paid for 
services actually performed at the rate of $1,900 per annum, 
Of course, until they are appointed a regular clerk and re- 
ceive a regular assignment, they do not receive full salary, 
but to offset this sacrifice of the substitute period, we have 
provided that when substitutes are appointed regular clerks 
they shall receive credit on the basis of one year of actual 
service performed as a substitute and be appointed to the 
grade to which such clerk would have progressed had his 
original appointment as a substitute been to grade 1. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The bill, while not providing for straight single classification 
for railway postal clerks such as other groups of postal em- 
ployees have, Aloes much to improve the present law in that 
respect. In the letter carrier and post office clerk groups of 
employees they have single classification, with the employees 
progressing automatically to the highest grade; but in the 
Railway Mail Service the Post Office Department has always in- 
sisted that the clerks should be divided into classes. Prior to 
the act of June 5, 1920, there were three classes of railway 
postal clerks, known as class A, class B, and class C, the 
classification being largely determined by the amount of mail 
handled on the line. But in 1920 Congress eliminated class C, 
leaving a dual classification system known us class A and 
class B. All terminals and small lines were placed in class A, 
in which promotion is limited to grade 4 for distributors and to 
grade 8 for clerks. 

While under this bill the dual classification is retained, yet it 
provides that clerks assigned to class A lines shall be promoted 
successively to grade 4 and clerks in charge to grade 5, or one 
grade higher for these clerks and clerks in charge than is pro- 
vided under the present law. 

TERMINAL AND TRANSFER CLERKS 

The bill also provides that terminal railway post offices and 
transfer offices shall be divided into two classes, similar to the 
road service, whereas the clerks in the terminals and transfer 
offices are now in class A, with promotion limited to grade 3 
for clerks and to grade 4 for distributors, The grade 8 clerks 
are rated by the Post Office Department as noudistributors,” 
eyen though they are required to distribute mail and take ex- 
aminations on distribution. Under this bill terminals having 
20 or more employees shall be in class B, with successive pro- 
motion to grade 5 for clerks, and clerks in charge of tours to 
grade 6. Terminals having less than 20 employees will remain 
in class A, but the so-called nondistributors are eliminated 
from the terminals of both classes. 

Under the present law transfer offices are all in class A, but 
under this bill they are divided into class A and class B. 
Those haying less than five employees shall be assigned to 
class A, as at present, and those having five or more employees 
shall be in class B. Clerks in class B transfer offices will be 
promoted successively to grade 5 and clerks in charge of tours 
to grade 6. 

OFFICE CLERKS AND EXAMINERS 

H. R. 9035 greatly improves the status of clerks assigned to 
the offices of division superintendents and chief cierks. It pro- 
vides that all clerks shall be promoted successively to grade 4, 
and that in the office of division superintendent four clerks 
shall be promoted to grade 5 and eight clerks to grade 6. In 
the offices of chief clerks one clerk shall be promoted to grade 
5 and two clerks to grade 6. This means that all the senior 
clerks in the offices of chief clerks and division superintendents 
will be in grades 5 and 6. 

The bill provides that examiners shall be promoted succes- 
sively to grade 6 and assistant examiners to grade 5, both in 
the offices of division superintendents and chief clerks, 
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LABORERS 


It is provided that laborers in the Railway Mail Service shall 
be divided into two grades, with salaries of $1,500 and $1,600, 
and that they shall be promoted to the highest grade after one 
year’s satisfactory service in grade 1. 


TRAVEL EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 


The present law provides that railway postal clerks assigned 
to road duty shall receive a travel allowance while on actual 
duty not te exceed $2 per day, but it does not begin until 10 
hours from the time of beginning their initial run. It is 
obvious that: the sum of $2 per day to pay for the meals and 
lodging of railway postal clerks when out on their runs is 
entirely inadequate. This bill raises the amount to not to 
, per day, and provides that it shall begin eight hours 
from time of beginning the initial run. Because of the 
10-hour limitation in the present law only about 13,000 railway. 
postal clerks receive any travel allowance. This provision 
applies to substitutes as well as to regular clerks. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 


Another beneficial change provided in this bill for railway 
postal clerks is that hereafter not exceeding five days of the 
annual leave may be earried over to the succeeding fiscal year. 
This change is needed because of the fact that railway postal 
clerks assigned to road duty can not now obtain the full benefit 
of the 15 days’ annual vacation because their scheduled round 
trips of duty will not fit into a period of uneyen days in many 
instances. They must either reduce their annual vacation 
period to less than the 15 days provided by law, or to get the 
full 15-day period they must pay a substitute to make a part 
of the round trip. 

H. R.9035 also provides that railway postal clerks shall be 
credited with full time for train delays equal to fhe period of 
time between the scheduled arrival and the time of actual 
arrival of the train at the destination of the run. Under 
administrative rulings the railway mail clerks do not receive 
credit for this delay and overtime ať present. 

Through a technical ruling of the comptroller substitute 
railway postal clerks have been deprived of credit in the milf- 
tary, marine, or naval service of the United States during the 
World War. This bill provides that they, as well as other 
postal employees, shall receive eredit for all time so served on 
the basis of one day’s credit of eight hours in the Postal 
Service for each day served in the military, marine, or naval 
service; and if they have not yet reached the maximum grade 
of salary shall be promoted accordingly. 

It is certain that with these fmportant changes in the salary 
and classification provisions of the law relating to the Railway 
Mail Service a number of inequalities of the existing Iaw will 
be correeted and there will be an increased efficiency and con- 
tentment of the personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, let me show the further differences between the 
Senate bill and the measure finally adopted by the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, which we are now 


considering, 
POST-OFFICH INSPECTORS 


The Senate bill provides for the promotion of inspectors to 
grade 5 following a year’s satisfactory service in the next 
lower grade; and not to exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 
6 for meritorious service after not less than one year’s serviee 
in grade 5. 

The House bill provides automatic promotion te grade 4, and 
promotion to grade 5 after a year’s meritorious service, and for 
the promotion of 35 per cent ef the force to grade 6 for spe- 
cially meritorious. service after not less than one year’s service 
in the next lower grade. 

The Senate bill provides $4 per day for actual expenses of 
inspeetors and supervisory employees of the Railway Mail 
Service. 

The House bill provides that such employees shall be paid 
their actual expenses “as fixed by law.” 

The Senate bill allows $3,000: per annum salary for the chief 
clerk at eaeh division. headquarters. 

The House bill reduces this amount to $2,900 per annum. 

The Senate bill provides for the transfer of post-office clerks 
to division headquarters: 

The House bill adds carriers in the City Delivery Service as 
personnel which might be so transferred, 

CLERKS IN FIRST AND SECOND CLASS POST OFFICES AND LETTER CARRIERS 
IN THE CITY DELIVERY SERVICE 

The House bill provides that in all special-clerk promotions 
the senior competent employee shall have preference. 

This préviso is not contained in the Senate bill. 


OVERTIME 


In the provision relating to overtime service the House 
struck out the words “and it is not practicable to employ 
substitutes,” which are in the Senate bill, and at the end of 


the proviso added a paragraph, as follows: 


That whenever practicable, in case of emergency or otherwise, a 
substitute is available, the postmaster is prohibited from employing 
a regular clerk, special clerk, or letter carrier overtime. 

SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY EMPLOYMENT 

The Senate bill provides for employment of employees on 
Sundays and holidays and allowances of compensatory time 
and the payment of overtime therefor, except the last three 
Sundays in the calendar year. 

The House bill applies only to the last two Sundays. 

WATCHMEN, MESSENGERS, AND LABORERS 

The Senate bill provides salaries of $1,450 and $1,550. 

The House bill increases the salary to $1,500 and $1,600. 

The Senate bill provides for promotion of such employees 


after three years’ service upon passing a noncompetitive ex- 


amination. 
The House bill does not carry this provision, 
MOTOR-VEHICLE SERVICE 
The Senate bill carries a salary of $2,000, $2,100, and $2,200 
for special mechanics. The salary for these special mechanics 
in the House bill is $100. higher; that is, $2,100, $2,200, and 


mo under the Senate bill are paid $1,450 and 

The House bill provides $1,550 and $1,650—$100 per annum 
higher salary. 

Employees in the motor-vehicle service may be paid for 
overtime for employment on the last two Sundays in the calen- 
dar year in the House bill. In the Senate bill they may be 
employed and paid for the last three Sundays. 

VILLAGE DELIVERY SERVICE f 
00 Salaries carried in the Senate bill are from $1,100 to 


The House bill provides $1,200 to $1,400 per annum, and 
the pay of substitute clerks in the village delivery service in 
the Senate bill is at the rate of 45 cents per hour. 

In the House bill it is fixed at 50 cents. 

COMPENSATORY TIME AND OVERTIME 


In the general provisions at the end of the bills employment 
on Sundays and holidays with compensatory time, excepting 
on the last three Sundays in the Senate bill and the last two 
Sundays in the House bill in the calendar year, and the pay- 
ment of overtime for such service on such days is authorized. 

CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 

The Senate bill continues the existing law relating to credit 
for military service. 

The House bill removes all limitations and full credit is 
given for military service in determining the status and salary 
in employment in the Postal Service. 

REVENUES TO MEET COSTS “ 

Mr. Speaker, this measure carries no increases in postage 
rates, because both the Senate and House Committees on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, earnestly desiring to readjust rates in 
an equitable manner to make the service self-supporting, were 
forced to the conclusion that it would be unwise and unsound 
policy to attempt a revision of rates with the facts at hand. 

The Postmaster General challenged us on this matter in a 
way whieh compelled consideration. He sent us the following 
official communication: 


There never was an ascertainment of the cost of carrying and han- 
dling the several classes of mail matter and performing the special 
services, excepting once, in the history of the department. In 1907 
Congress authorized certain weighings and counts of mails for such 
purpose, and the department concluded an estimate in 1909. That 
estimate was thereafter reviewed by the Hughes Commission in 
1911-12, The findings made at that time are inapplicable to the 
conditions of service to-day, which conditions have changed materlally 
in many respects. Realizing the importance of an ascertainment 
brought up to date in dealings with all postal questions, the Congress 
wisely, through the efforts of the Joint Postal Commission and later 
by an appropriation of $500,000 to be expended by the Postmaster 
General, authorized such an ascertainment. The department made 
comprehensive and elaborate preparation for securing the data, which 
data is now in hand and is. being checked, arranged, and tabulated 
for the purpose of use in the final ascertainment. The undertaking 
is a large one, involving a vast amount of work, and the results are 
not yet available. It is beheved, however, that they will be ready 
within a few months. 
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No readjustment of postage rates or fees for special services can be 
made intelligently until this ascertainment has been made. 


Mr. Speaker, more than half a million dollars from the 
United States Treasury has been appropriated to determine 
the cost of handling mail matter by the Post Office Department. 
Perhaps as much more has been spent by the department itself 
in assembling reports and making tabulations. 

COST ASCERTAINMENT OF HANDLING THE MAIL 


Included in the Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, was a provision to create a joint 
commission of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
whose duty it shall be “to investigate all present and prospective 
methods and systems of handling, dispatching, transporting, 
and delivering the mails and the facilities therefor; and es- 
pecially the methods and systems which relate to the handling, 
delivery, and dispatching of the mails in the large cities of the 
United States.” 

In accordance with the authority granted by Congress the 
Joint Commission on Postal Service, aided by a corps of effi- 
ciency engineers and experts on postal matters, instituted an 
investigation which comprised a series of surveys in the great 
postal centers, including New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Buffalo, Brooklyn, and Pittsburgh. 

Reports of progress with corresponding recommendations 
were made to Congress from time to time, and due to the magni- 
tude of the undertaking the life of the commission was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1923, by provisions in the Post Office 
appropriation bills of 1922 and 1923. 

Among the various recommendations made by the joint com- 
mission toward the end of its investigation was the following: 


The investigations of the commission have clearly shown tae neces- 
sity for legislation that will better apportion among the different 
classes of mail the cost of the service, so that each will bear its fair 
share, but preliminary to this it is imperative that the cost of handling 
the different classes be ascertained, and it will not be practical to 
frame legislation until the department completes the statistical survey 
it is about to make, arrangements for which have been practically 
completed by the commission. 


In pursuance of the authority contained in the act the Post 
Office Department announced that a 30-day statistical pe- 
riod, beginning Friday, September 21, and ending Saturday, 
October 20, 1923, would be selected during which all mails will 
be weighed in the designated post offices by destination, and a 
record made of the revenues and number of pieces according to 
classes and subclasses. 

The reports have not yet been compiled by the Post Office 
Department officials, but when they are completed it is antici- 
pated that there will be shown the actual cost of handling the 
several classes of mail matter that is daily intrusted to the 
Postal Service for collection, dispatch, and delivery. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee could not take the responsibility 
of proposing a revision of rates which would in all probability 
need immediate revision in the light of facts secured in the 
costly investigation. 

We have already assembled a mass of information as to vol- 
ume and revenues, and are ready to act as soon as the report 
of the cost ascertainment committee is laid before us. That 
report is expected before the next session convenes. I can 
promise on behalf of the committee prompt consideration, with 
the purpose of reporting a just and equitable measure revising 
postal rates to make the department self-sustaining. 

That we should wait until that time to remedy grievous con- 
ditions caused by underpayment of postal employees I strenu- 
ously deny. Our immediate duty is to see that these faithful 
workers are paid a living wage, and not continue to saddle a 
so-called deficit upon their shoulders. There is no business in 
America, public or private, which has a right to exist unless 
it can and does pay its employees a living wage. 

The fact is that in questions of postage rates we have made 
it the governmental policy that the post office is an institu- 
tion for service and not for profit. 

According to the report of the Postmaster General for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the Post Office Department 
has shown a surplus in only 15 years since 1837. During these 
87 years 15 showed a surplus and 72 years showed a deficit, 
In 1837 the revenues of the Post Office Department were a 
little over $4,000,000. In 1923 the revenues were $532,000,000, 
In 1837 there were 11,767 post offices; in 1923 there were 
51,613 offices. In 1837 the average per capita use of the mail 
service amounted to 26 cents; in 1923 each of the 111,000,000 
persons in the United States spent $4.78 for postage. 

In 1897 the Rural Free Delivery Service was organized with 
82 routes and at a cost of $14,840. To-day there are 44,439 of 


such routes, costing the last fiscal year over $85,000,000. But 
these 44,439 routes gave mail seryice to approximately 30,000,000 
people living in the country districts. This service entails a 
loss of $75,000,000 a year, but it is continued because it means 
service. If the object of the Postal Service is profit, why not 
discontinue all branches which fail to show a profit? 

The Air Mail Service last year cost nearly $2,000,000. The 
income from it was but a fraction of its cost, but it meant a 
valuable service to the people and the Nation. 

Last year the Postal Service handled the mail for the other 
goyernmental departments as usual without charge. The esti- 
mated weight of the matter was over 90,000,000 pounds, and 
the estimated postage on this matter would have been ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. Last year the Postal Service carried 
over 64,000,000 pounds of second-class matter, for which, it de- 
rived absolutely no revenue, under what is termed the “ free- 
in-county ” privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, consider the Post Office Department during the 
past 10-year period of cooperation. During that time practi- 
cally all the countries in the world have increased their postage 
rates from 50 to 250 per cent. The United States has not. 
Broadly speaking, postage rates, aside from the depreciation 
in dollar value, are cheaper now than they were 10 years ago. 
Even more, postage rates per unit of mafl matter are cheaper 
now than ever before in the history of the United States, 

Dating from 1913, average commodity and service prices have 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent. Postage rates have not. In 
fact, aside from an increase ordered in second-class mail matter 
during the past 10-year period, there has been a substantial 
apio in postage rates, as the following statement will 
show: 


First class: Domestic-letter postage has remained stationary. The 
extra charge during the war was a tax, not accruing to the Post Office 
but to the Treasury, Foreign-letter postage has been decreased by the 
extension of the domestic rate to 41 nations, including virtually all in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Second class: Second-class rates were in effect somewhat increased 
by the zone law. The increase could not, however, add much to total 
postal receipts, since even in 1923 total second-class mail receipts made 
up only about 6 per cent of total postal receipts. 

Third class: Third-class rates have not been changed. 

Parcel post: Parcel post makes up about 70 per cent of the volume 
of mail. Rates on this class have been reduced in the following re- 
spects since 1914: 

On July 1, 1915, combined length and girth limit was increased from 
72 to 84 inches. On April 1, 1918, weight limit was increased from 
50 to 70 pounds in local, first, and second zones, and from 20 to 
50 pounds in third to eighth zones. This was, in effect, a lowering of 
rates, since the charge for the first pound is larger than that for 
additional pounds, and an increase in the poundage of heavy parcels 
increased the burden more than the receipts. 

On September 1, 1915, insurance fee was reduced from 10 cents for 
value of $25 to 3 cents for $5 and 5 cents for $25. Maximum weight 
has been increased for international parce! post. 


The net effect of these various changes was certainly not an 
increase in postal rates. Thus, alone among the industries and 
services of the Nation, the Post Office has not had its gross in- 
come enlarged as the general price level rose. This is sufficient 
explanation of the recent deficits. Most industries could not 
have continued at all, even, with a large deficit, without in- 
creases in rates or prices of their product. 


INCREASED VOLUME AND EFFICIENCY ABSORB INCREASED POSTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. Speaker, a review of Postal Service operations during 
recent years shows that the service has been constantly geared 
up in an effort to square postal expenditures with postal reve- 
nues without an increase in postage rates. It also shows that 
once this purpose was achieved, efforts, frequently successful, 
have been made to further reduce these already low rates of 
postage. In 1905 the postal deficit in round numbers amounted 
to $10,000,000. In 1907 the deficit was $6,000,000, On March 
2, 1907, a postal wage reclassification law was enacted which 
added many millions to the overhead cost of operating the 
service without any corresponding increase in postage rates. 
In consequence a postal deficit of $16,000,000 was reported for 
the fiscal year 1908. In 1909 this deficit amounted to $17,000,- 
000. It happened, however, that through the gearing-up proc- 
ess and the natural increase in business, this deficit was 
steadily reduced until in 1911 a surplus of $219,008.12 was re- 
ported. In the following year, 1912, the postal deficit was ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. Subsequently beginning with the fiscal 
year 1913 and continuing up until 1919, with the exception of 
1915, a small postal surplus was reported each succeeding year. 
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Here is the point on which I wish to lay special stress. As 
soon as the Post Office, through natural increase in postal busi- 
ness and the extraordinary efforts of the postal workers, at- 
tained a self-sustaining basis, at once a pressing demand for 
reduced postage rates came from many quarters. In response 
to this demand the rates on parcel post were repeatedly re- 
duced at a time when average prices were steadily mounting. 
The National One Cent Letter Postage Association, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio, was organized and for several 
years conducted nation-wide drives for penny postage on first- 
class mail. A considerable number of bills for 1-cent letter 
postage were introduced in both the Senate and the House. 

The question of a 1-cent letter postage rate was finally 
accorded consideration by the Senate. Hearings were held by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Post Office Committee early in 
1920 on the proposal to reduce letter postage from a 2 to a 
1 cent basis. Former Postmaster General Burleson recom- 
mended a 1-cent letter postage rate on first-class mail in- 
tended for local delivery. First Assistant Postmaster General 
Koons appeared before the subcommittee in defense of the 
proposition. Asa result, when the Senate Post Office Committee 
reported the Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year, 
1921, it contained the following section: 


Sec. 6. That the rate of postage on all mail matter of the first- 
class deposited in any post office for delivery within the delivery dis- 
trict of such post office shall be 1 cent for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 


The adoption of this amendment, it was estimated would 
have entailed an annual loss in postal revenues of approxi- 
mately $27,000,000. This threatened injury to the Postal Service 
and postal employment. With this thought in mind, several 
organizations of postal employees joined in a protest against 
this legislation with the result that on March 27, 1920, the sec- 
tion was stricken from the post office bill during its considera- 
tion by the Senate. 

Here follows the protest lodged against this proposed reduc- 
tion as quoted from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Senate proceed- 
ings of March 29, 1920: 


PROTEST AGAINST CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL 


To the Members of the United States Senate: 

Section 6 (p. 27) of the postal appropriation bill, now waiting 
action by the Senate, proposes a reduction in postage rates on first- 
class mail intended for local delivery to 1 cent an ounce. In our 
judgment this legislation is unwise and should be defeated for the 
following reasons: 

(1) As a matter of sound public policy postage rates should be 80 
fixed as to provide adequate revenue to cover the operating expenses 
of an efficient and satisfactory service. Existing postage rates will 
not do this. In a period of mounting prices these rates have ex- 
perienced little change. A feverish effort has been made to squeeze 
postal expenditures within the limits of inadequate postal revenues, 
resulting in a serious impairment of service efficiency and over- 
burdened service workers. Despite the enforcement of this sweeping 
retrenchment program a postal deficit conservatively estimated at 
$30,000,000 seems certain for the current fiscal year. Nor does this 
estimate include additional millions due the railroads for increased 
mail transportation charges. 

Now it is proposed to reduce postage on “drop” letters, thereby 
curtailing postal revenues by at least $25,000,000 and creating an 
ultimate postal deficit of staggering proportions. 

(2) Nothing but an urgent public necessity or a widespread public 
demand for the extension of service facilities should at the present 
time warrant this proposed $25,000,000 curtailment of the earning 
capacity of the Postal Service. Neither of these conditions exist. 
Instead, this proposed reduction will chiefly benefit a few larger 
users of the mail, but the general public will pay by reason of de- 
clining service efficiency due to lessened revenues. 

(3) Furthermore, the principal costs of handling first-class mail, 
regardless of destination, are clerical and carrier costs. In com- 
parison the transportation costs of first-class mail are negligible. 
Whatever justification exists for a reduction in “ drop“ letter postage 
applies with equal force to all first-class mail. To impose a 525.000, 000 
burden on the general public for the benefit of the small group of 
postal patrons is indefensible. 

(4) There is no public demand for reduced postage rates. There 
is a demand for improved service. An incalculable loss is daily 
inflicted upon the Nation through the present uncertain service, and 
cheapened postage rates will only mean further demoralization. A 
penurious postal policy is the most expensive economy conceivable. 

(5) The Postal Service holds out little attraction for competent 
workers. This is the primary reason for its present inefficiency. Rural 
routes have been abandoned, city delivery uncertain and less frequent, 
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Railway Mall Service disorganized to the point of demoralization, 
clerical forces sadly depleted, and the entire Postal Service shamefully 
undermanned. Wage standards are too low and working conditions 
too irksome to hold experienced employees or induce new ones to enter. 
Higher wage standards are imperative, The entire question of postal 
salaries is now before a commission created by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
and pending their report this proposed reduction in postal revenues 
appears untimely and certain to further cripple an already depressed 
service, 

We trust that these representations will appeal to you as a convine- 
ing statement of the facts in the case, and that you will readily per- 
ceive the danger threatening the entire Postal Service by this legis- 
lation. 

Yours very respectfully, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS. 
EDWARD J. Gainon, President. 
EDWARD J. CANTWELL, Seoretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post Orrice CLERES. 
GILBERT E. HYATT, President. 
Tuos. F. FLAHERTY, Secretary-Treasurer, 
RåtLWAY Man. ASSOCIATION. 
EDWARD J. RYAN, President, 
W. M. CoLLixs, Industrial Seoretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RURAL CARRIERS. 
Joun R, Sutrn, President. 
S. A. REYNOLDS, Seoretary. 


That this protest against a reduction in postage rates was 
well founded is shown by subsequent developments. A postal 
deficit of some $19,000,000 was reported for the fiscal year 
1920. Due to the rapid price increase of this period, affecting 
everything the post office need buy, this postal deficit was to 
be expected. The following year, 1921, a postal deficit of 
$157,502,399, the largest in the history of the service, was 
reported. This great deficit was due in part to a law enacted 
June 5, 1920, reclassifying postal wages to partially offset 
largely increased living costs, but chiefly to increased com- 
pensation to railroads for mail transportation granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, retroactive as of November 
1, 1921. These payments aggregated $76,130,301.03. _ 


These extraordinary payments should not be reckoned as a part of 
the deficiency in revenues of 1921— 


said former Postmaster General Will H. Hays in his report 
of that year— 


and if eliminated from the audited results the deficiency assignable 
to the fiscal year would be reduced to $81,387,387.08. 


This was the financial exhibit of the Postal Service for the 
year 1921. Due to a postal wage increase, plus an increase of 
some 50 per cent in compensation for mail transportation, to 
say nothing of many other items of increased expenditures, 
without any increase in postage rates, the postal deficit of 
1921 approximated $81,000,000. Here the remarkable power 
of the Postal Service to take on new obligations and absorb 
new financial burden again manifested itself. 

In 1922 a $60,000,000 postal deficit was reported, a reduction 
of some $21,000,000 below the figure reported in the preceding 
year. In 1923 the postal deficit was reduced to $28,578,760.02, 
a reduction of more than thirty millions below the figure re- 
ported for the preceding year. Of course, no estimate can be 
furnished for the current fiscal year, but there is little doubt 
that the deficit reported will again show a substantial reduc- 
tion, as postal receipts have greatly increased during the cur- 
rent year. 

The facts show the remarkable power of absorbing new finan- 
cial obligations as demonstrated by the Postal Service, due to the 
steady growth of the service and the high efficiency of the postal 
workers. They also show that the reporting of a postal surplus 
in the past has been the signal for widespread pressure for a 
further reduction in postage rates. Frequently these efforts 
have been successful, as witness the repeated reduction in par- 
cel-post rates. I have proved, however, that it is through no 
fault of the postal employees, and through no fault of the serv- 
ice itself, that the business does not show a bookkeeping profit, 
and most certainly neither should be penalized on that score. 


REDUCING LABOR TURNOVER 


Mr. Speaker, in considering the cost to the Postal Service of 
an increase in wage scales there must be balanced against the 
outlay the saying in reduced turnover of labor. One of the 


severest indictments of present postal pay is the tremendously 
high turnover, which means great loss to the service. 

Out of 300,000 employees in the Postal Service approximately 
20,000 resigned within the past 12 months. Only the hope of 
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remedial action by this Congress prevented a great number 
of others from leaving the service in despair. 

In the Railway Mail Service, 173 substitute railway mail 
clerks were appointed on January 22, 1923. One year later only 
41 remained in the service and over half of them refused ap- 
pointment to the next grade. 

In the Harrisburg district ont of 50 men appointed 32 resigned 

within the year. 
_ In the Pittsburgh post office within the six months prior to 
March 3, 1928, 110 clerks and carriers resigned. The postmaster 
at Pittsburgh reports that “ had it not been for the older clerks 
and carriers, who have ‘reached the fifth grade, the service 
would be in a deplorable condition, as it takes two years to de- 
yelop a good distributor.” N 

The same report comes with monotonous regularity from 
every large post office. In Chicago 2,000 men must be examined 
every year to recruit a force of 8.500. In New York and De- 
troit there has been no eligible register for years. 

That situation costs money in immense amounts. A high 
labor turnover is one of the most expensive wastes in any in- 
dustry. With a living wage provided, and some urgently needed 
improvements in working conditions, the turnover in the Postal 
Service will be lower than in any other industry. 

I believe it costs the Post Office Department $1,000 to train 
a letter carrier, postal clerk, or railway mail clerk into a pro- 
‘ductive and efficient employee. 

If this bill cuts the turnover in two, it will saye the Post 
: Office Department $10,000,000 a year. That is an item not to 
i be sneezed at, especially by those who are professional econo- 
mists. 

Mr. Speaker, the most careful calculation I can make as to 
the cost of this measure, excluding the time differential for 
night workers, is as follows: 


Number of employees in service May 1, 1925 
48,714 carriers, at 8300 ea en — $13,114, 200 
bo ch t 000 


49.500 clerka, at $800 each 8 A 
7,993 special clerks, at $300 each 2. 8B7, 900 
535 inspectors, at $300 and $500 each 167, 500 


115 clerks at division beadquarters_ 
20 requisition fillers and packers -a-ni 
e nS postmasters, at $300, $350, and $400 


8,908 watchmen, messengers. and laborers 586, 200 
Aar B:... ĩð z 0 
n e e aa e a i a 14, 618, 403 
Ainet ness — 1, 491, 666 
Ph) oe CE SE RS . 455, 88: 
3.508 motor-vehicle — . — $r 2 731, 135 
87,231 fourth-class postmasters — , 720, 
10,930 third-class sinh gaa salaries = 1, 093, 000 
Clerk hire, third-class postmasters . 3, 000, 000 
691 second-class. post TTT 69, 100 
19,810 RanWway Mail Serriee „„ 7, 895, 900 
NM ˙ᷣ ˙uV on 


Mr. Speaker, this is the first complete reclassification in the 
history of the Postal Service. This House measure deals ex- 
clusively with this great American enterprise, and has no ex- 
traneous proyisions of any kind. It is just and well balanced, 
and will benefit 300,000 postal workers who cooperate in the 
great cause of serving the American people and the American 
Government. It should be passed by the unanimous vote of 
this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it will be, of course, impossible for 
me to discuss the merits of this bill in the time allotted. I take 
it for granted, however, that the Members of the House are 
thoroughly familiar with the contents of the bill, It provides 
an increase in the entrance salary from $1,400 to $1,700 per 
annum and a horizontal increase all along the line. It provides 
increases for rural carriers and for third and fourth class post- 
masters. 

There is an expense attached to this bill of $64,000,000 which 
is not provided for, as a matter of course, in the bill. There 
must be some provision made to meet this extra expense, but it 
was not believed by your committee to be in the province of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to provide the 
Ways and means for this expenditure. We confidently expect 
in the future that the Appropriations Committee, clothed with 
this authority, will take into account the necessity of raising 
the revenue provided in this measure if it becomes a law. There 
was some suggestion made in the committee to recommend in- 
creases on rates in all classes of mail, but this could not be 
done intelligently at this time, and it can not be done satis- 
factorily until the Post Office Department has completed its 
investigation of the cost to the Government of the transporta- 
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tion of all classes of mail, so as to determine what Increases 
would be equitable and fair to the Government and to the people. 

It is not definitely known how much the Government is losing 
on the different classes of mail matter. It is known, however, 
that the Government is losing a large sum annually on second- 
class matter. I am opposed, in any event, to a material in- 
crease in parcel-post rates, because this service has not as yet 
reached the proportions to which it is destined, besides the 
Service was primarily inaugurated for the benefit of the people 
in the rural sections, and it would not be just and right to 
impose the bulk of the fund necessary to meet the require- 
ments of this bill upon this particular service, as has been sug- 
gested by some of the proponents of the measure. 

The Post Office Department of the United States is the biggest 
business institution on earth, and it ought, as far as possible, be 
made self-sustaining. 

The total receipts of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1928, were $532,827,925.09, while the expen- 
ditures were $570,823,232.25, leaving a deficit of $37,995, 307.16, 

If this department is to be made self-sustaining there must 
be increases made on all postage rates, or a reduction made in 
expenditures, and the latter might result in a poorer mail 
Service. My observation is that the people throughout the 
country want the best mail facilities possible and are willing 
to pay for it, but they do not want one class of mail carried at 
the expense of another. Bach class of mail should bear its just 
proportion of the transportation cost. If discrimination is 
made, it should be in favor of parcel-post matter, beċause this 
particular service benefits the thousands of farmers and smaller 
businesses in the country. If these rates are materially in- 
creased, it will be a burden to those people for whom ‘this serv- 
ice was primarily intended to benefit. 

An ‘increase in parcel-post rates would surely be met by the 
buyer and patrons of this service, as the large catalogue 
houses and other business concerns add to the price of their 
wares the extra cost of transportation. The consumer in 
this case, as in almost all other cases, bears the burden. 

The rural delivery of mail is the greatest blessing ever 
brought to the people of any land or country. It has brought 
the country in close touch with the towns, cities, and business 
centers of this great Commonwealth. In some sections of the 
country a farmer may read his morning daily paper at the 
breakfast table, while nearly all may have the morning news 
from the entire world by the noon hour of each day. This 
service has grown more rapidly than any other in postal 
activities, and the day is fast approaching when but few, if 
any, of our citizens living in the remotest corners of the globe 
may not have the benefit of this great service. 

There are 44,629 rural-mail carriers in the United States, 
and these men are among the best citizens in the country and 
Spread sunshine throughout the Nation. 

The total appropriation for rural service for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1923, was $82,587,859. The number of miles 
traveled by the carriers for this year was 1,202,198 and the 
average length of the routes was 26.9. 

The next greatest benefit to all the people is the wonderful 
development of good roads and State and Federal highways. 
The States in this great Union of ours making the greatest 
progress are those which have the best system of highways. 
It is refreshing to see the whole people interested in better 
roads, which is a great stimulant for better school buildings 
and better churches. These activities should be encouraged 
by the lawmakers of all the States and Federal Government 
to the end that all the people may become prosperous, con- 
tented, and happy. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
an old post-office clerk I congratulate the House for doing 
something for the postal employees. During many years they 
have been neglected, and, although the amount of this salary 
increase may not be the equivalent of what we pay the laborers 
in the city of New York, yet it will be some little recognition of 
the splendid work these men and women throughout the country 
are doing for us. [Applause.] No class of Government em- 
ployees are performing more necessary work for our people. 

They keep open the channels of communication, without which 
industry would perish. 

They maintain the connection between distant relatives and 
friends, without which many pleasures would be taken out of 
our daily lives. 

They are a link in our lives, the removal of which would 
bring loss and distress to us. 

Day in and day out they labor to bring success and happiness 
to us. 


1924 
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Although the increase is a small one, it is a step in the right 
direction, which, I trust, will be increased at an early date. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore; The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. : 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us now was 
reported with the unanimous approyal of all members of the 
committee. It will not do what some of us wanted to see 
enacted into law, but every member of the committee consented 
to surrendering some pet idea in order that these postal em- 
ployees might get the benefit of the provisions of the bill and 
enjoy an increase of salary commencing July 1. 

We have all spoken at one time or another and every Mem- 
ber is familiar with the details of the bill. I want to say that 
nothing less could possibly be granted to the postal employees 
of my city. The increase provided will barely permit them to 
meet the cost of living in our section of the country. 

The committee worked hard on this bill. Every member 
cooperated and the interest of the Postal Service and its loyal 
employees was the guiding purpose of our labors. The com- 
mittee asks the approval of the House and the passage of the 
bill. I hope it will have a unanimous yote. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield a half minute to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes a $300 in- 
crease in salary to some 300,000 postal employees. I am not 
disputing the justness of the increase. But 2,000,000 wheat 
farmers will be assured under the McNary-Haugen bill an in- 
crease of less than 50 cents a bushel on 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat sold for domestic use; or, in other words, they will get 
an increase of salary of less than $150 apiece. The report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture shows that the farmers of this 
country on the average earn less than $1,000 per year. One 
hundred and fifty dollars to the farmers, who are working for 
less than $1,000 a year. Therefore I hope those who advocate 
raising the salary of the postal employees $300 per year will 
see justice in the wheat farmers’ claim and will vote for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and thus allow the wheat farmers this 
pittance, or one-half the increase which this bill gives to the 
postal employees. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gèn- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowtrne]. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, the question now is whether 
or not the House desires to increase the salaries of these postal 
employees mentioned in the bill. The service is complicated, 
and there are a good many ideas involved in it; 350,000 people 
are involved. No bill could be drawn that would please every- 
body. This bill carries something like $60,000,000; estimated 
by the Post Office Department to carry $80,000,000; but it has 
been unanimously reported by our committee, as has been 
stated, and I think it is meritorious legislation. I think these 
people are entitled to this increase, and I hope that the bill 
will be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Mr. Speaker, of course it is impos- 
sible to discuss the merits of the bill in the limited time given 
me, I am wondering whether the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonawortHj and others on that side are undertaking to pass 
the bill in good faith. If you are, why not pass the Senate 
bill? Why do you want to send it to conference when the 
Senate has sent the bill over here passed, the Borah amendment 
being adopted by a vote of 55 to nothing. You might just as well 
pass it now, because the Senate can take knowledge of the 
fact that if we get a chance to vote on the Borah amendment 
we will pass it by a vote of 3 to 1. The result is you ought to pass 
the Senate bill. You are not acting in good faith when you say 
you are legislating for the postal employees and do not take 
up the Senate bill. The reason is you do not want publicity 
of campaign expenses. I undertake to say that the Democrats 
on this side of the House would be glad to have an opportunity 
to vote for the Senate bill. [Applause.] Will you give us the 
opportunity? Why do you not give us an opportunity to vote 
for the Senate bill, that carries the Borah provision for pub- 
licity of campaign expenses? Because you want to buy the 
next election, [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to say that there are some Republic- 
ans on this side of the House who are not afraid of the pub- 
licity of campaign contributions, I speak for my section of 
the State of Maine, and I want to say there are no Republic- 
ans in our part of the country who have fear of publicity along 
any line. I believe in the right of the public to be informed 


as to the origin of all money contributed to the campaign fund 
of either party. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. All right; if you were acting in 
good faith, you would give us a chance to yote for the Senate 
bill. If you wanted to, you could put it on the statute book 
to-day and send it to the President to-morrow. If you did, 
you would take up the Senate bill; but you do not want pub- 
licity of campaign expenses. The result is that, you will pass 
the House bill hoping to get it into conference and eliminate 
the Borah amendment. Is not that true? You know it, and 
the country ought to know it, and know that you are taking 
a chance of throttling the legislation because you do not want 
publicity of campaign contributions. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am opposed to this bill. I am also opposed to the Senate 
bill at this time. I realize that there is nothing that I can 
say that will make votes against this bill. If I had that power, 
I would certainly exercise it. I thought there ought to be 
something said in behalf of the business of the Post Office De- 
partment and of the rights of the taxpayers of the country. I 
am willing to assume that responsibility. That is why I filed a 
minority report, which any of you Members can get and read 
if you desire to do so. 

I have been a member of the Post Office Committee for four 
terms of Congress. I have always believed that the Post Office 
Department ought to be self-sustaining, and, as a business 
proposition, that can not be controverted. In order to bring 
that about three years ago, I, in the committee, moved that 
a subcommittee be appointed to make a cost ascertainment of 
carrying the different classes of mail, and a subcommittee of 
five was appointed, of which I was chairman. 

We soon found out that this cost ascertainment could not 
be made by the subcommittee without the aid of experts and a 
considerable appropriation of money. We finally decided to 
ask the Joint Postal Commission, which had some surplus 
money on hand, to undertake that job. They proceeded, but 
soon discovered that they did not have enough money on hand. 
Therefore in January or February.a year ago this Congress 
voted to the Post Office Department $500,000 to make a cost 
ascertainment. It is generally believed that there are two 
classes of mail that do not pay their way, to wit, the second 
class and the fourth class, but nobody in the country knows, 
nobody in the Post Office Department knows how much they are 
running behind on those classes. Nobody is to blame for that 
except the Congress, which has refused from time to time to 
appropriate money so that the department could keep track of 
the expenses of carrying the different classes of mail. There 
has been no cost ascertainment in the Post Office Department 
since 1909. The evidence and conclusions of the department on 
that cost ascertainment were reviewed in 1911 by the Hughes 
Commission, of which you have all heard. Immediately after 
this appropriation of $500,000 was made a little over a year ago, 
the Post Office Department, without wasting any time, set to 
work to get the data, a great big job anybody will perceive, on 
which to make a cost ascertainment for carrying the different 
classes of mail. They have collected that data, and they have 
advised us that by the end of this fiscal year, to wit, the end 
of this month, they will be ready to report their findings and 
conclusions as to the cost of carrying the first, the second, the 
third, and the fourth classes of mail. When they have gone 
over all this mass of data collected by them and made their 
findings and conclusions, then the department can make recom- 
mendations and we can intelligently legislate on the proposition 
of raising the postal rates so as to take care of any increases 
that the Congress thinks are necessary in the salaries of the 
postal employees. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me finish my statement and then 
I will yield if I have the time. It has been stated by the 
chairman of our committee [Mr. Griest] that the Post Office 
Department has recommended increases in salary of $200 for 
the larger offices and $100 for the smaller offices and the 
department’s recommended increases total something like $43,- 
000,000, but he failed to advise you that that recommendation 
of the Post Office Department was conditional on the Con- 
gress increasing the postal rates sufficiently to take care of 
the increases. The department is opposed to this bill. The 
deficit in the Post Office Department this year is something 
like $30,000,000. The bill before you provides for an increase 
of something like $80,000,000; so, with the $30.000,000 of deficit 
plus what we are voting here to-day, $80,000,000, the deficit in 
the Post Office Department will be something like $110,000,000. 

It has been correctly stated that I am not saying that the 
postal employees are not entitled to better pay, but I do say 
that from a business standpoint the Post Office Department 
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ought to be self-sustaining—that is, that the users of the mail 
ought to pay the cost of the services rendered to them by the 
department just like the users of freight and passenger sery- 
ices.on the railroads pay for what they get. It would be only 
a matter of waiting a few months, but the exigencies of poli- 
tics and the approaching presidential election bring this bill 
on the floor of the House and it must be forced through with 
only 40 minutes’ debate and without opportunity for amend- 
ment. Of course, some of the Members have suggested that in 
the next session of this Congress we can increase the postal 
rates, but I am here to tell you that if this bill becomes a law, 
the next session will adjourn before the Congress ever dares 
to touch any increase in the postal rates, because if they 
undertake to inerease the rates of the second-class mail all 
of the newspapers will be jumping on you and you will be 
hunting your cyclone eaves for safety, and if you undertake to 
increase by legislation the fourth-class rates the farmers of 
the country will get after you and then you will also seek some 
refuge of safety. However, the Post Office Department has 
the right on parcel post to increase the rates with the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That can be done 
and likely will be done if the cost ascertainment just now 
under investigation in the Post Office Department justifies such 
an increase. 

Furthermore, I think there is no need for haste in this legis- 
lation. There is no emergency existing which makes this in- 
crease in postal salaries imperative. I want to see the postal 
employees paid better than any other class of employees, and 
I join in the encomiums that are uttered on their faithfulness 
and their efficiency here to-day, but in adjusting the pay I do 
not think the Government is justified in paying much more than 
is paid in the general run of industry and business outside or 
in other lines of the public service. If this bill passes and the 
maximum is fixed at $2,100 a year, then the letter carriers and 
the clerks will get more pay per annum than the highest-paid 
elected county officers in 73 out of 99 counties in the State of 
Iowa—officers whose responsibilities are great, at least as 
great as postal employees, and in addition must make a cam- 
paign every two years and bear the expenses incident thereto, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I yield three minutes more to myself. 

Let me talk to you gentlemen who represent the agricultural 
districts. I ask you whether the postal employees do not get 
better pay than anyone else drawing a salary for similar kind 
of work in your districts. I think you gentlemen who are from 
the agrfcultural districts ought to hesitate and reflect when as 
you know the postal employees are getting as much or more than 
other salaried employees in your districts, particularly with the 
condition of agriculture as it is to-day, before you vote an ex- 
penditure of $80,000,000 without providing the revenue to take 
eare of it. It is quite evident that this Congress is not going to 
do anything for agriculture. That was shown by the vote on 
Saturday night. That vote killed the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
to-morrow we will meet to perform the last sad rites on that 
defunct piece of legislation. 

In my minority report I set out the condition of the farmers. 
What that report contains is especially true of the farmers of 
the Northwest. Never were there so many bankruptcies and 
general distress among the farmers, What is the income of the 
farmer to-day? I call attention to the figures received from the 
Agricultural Department and set out in my minority report. 
The average income of the farmer in 1919, the peak of pros- 
perity, was $1,774; in 1920 it had fallen to $964; in 1921, it was 
$1,075; and in 1922, $917. ‘That is the income of men who own 
their farms. Now, honor bright, does not the income of postal 
employees look pretty good alongside of the income of farmers? 
The Department of Agriculture says that the condition among 
the tenant farmers is very much worse than among those who 
own their farms. 

The taxpayers of the country are crying for relief. Public 
debts and taxes are increasing. ‘This bill is going to pass with 
a whoop. Will the time ever come when this Congress will 
respect the rights of the great mass of unorganized taxpayers? 
I want to see the clerks and the carriers and the other em- 
ployees well paid; but why can not this Congress exhibit a 
little backbone and do the thing that business demands—that 
is, defer action on this bill until we haye the data from the 
Post Office Department on which intelligent action can be 
based? We appropriated $500,000 for that purpose and in 
order to put the Post Office Department on a basis that would 
be self-sustaining. 

The reason for this ill-advised action is political; everybody 
knows that. Members who yote for this bill to-day are for- 


ever estopped from talking about “more business in govern- 
ment.“ If gentlemen of this House can not withstand the 
pressure to force this bill through when the department 18 
about ready to report on the cost ascertainment, what kind of 
a spectacle would this Congress present if we had Government 
ownership of railroads, mines, and a few other industries? If 
we have not the courage to run the Post Office Department on 
a paying basis, which is simply “more business in govern- 
ment,” what would become of the taxpayers if the duty to run 
the railroads devolved upon us, especially just four months 
before the election? 

Another thing I wish to call to your attention is that under 
the new revenue bill, taking into account the expenditures 
heretofore authorized, which does not include this bill, thera 
will be a surplus at the end of the next fiscal year of $2,000,000. 
It took close figuring to get even this small surplus, If this 
bill is enacted into law, there will be a deficit of $78,000,000, 
This is additional reason—and to my mind conclusive reason— 
why action on this bill should be delayed until we have the 
cost ascertainment, when intelligent action can be taken to 
provide revenues from the Postal Service to take care of 
increases in postal salaries. 

I simply want you—well, to take your own course. I thought 
I ought to say the things I have said. If you want to know 
anything more about my attitude, you can read my minority 
report, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will. ; 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the increase to fourth-class post- 
masters? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They get about $100, and third-class post- 
masters get about $100. The clerks and carriers get $300 in- 
crease, Of course, there are some inequities and inequalities 
in the bill, but I shall not undertake to go into that. I am 
against the bill for the reasons I have stated and not because 
of the inequities which run throughout the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want the gentleman to tell me what is tha 
deficiency, as near as he can estimate, in the second and fourth 
class mail? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know and nobody knows. Guesses 
have been made time and again, but we will not know until the 
eost ascertainment is made. 

Mr. CARTER. Give us your guess. 

Mr. RAMSETER. My guess would not be worth any more 
than anybody else's guess, f 

Mr. SPEAKS. Does the gentleman think the Post Office De- 
partment has had ample time? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two min- 
utes remaining. ; f 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire merely to ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the fact I myself would like to 
have a little information, that the time be extended 10 minutes, 
5 to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa and 5 by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KINDRED. Teserying the right to object, I would like 
to have a half minute—— 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair state the request. 
The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous consent that the time 
for debate on this motion to suspend the rules be extended 10 
minutes, one half of that time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Rassryer] and the other half by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Guresr]. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will one of the gentlemen who have time to dispose of give me 
a half minute? 

“Mr. SNELL and several Members, Regular order! 
Brite KINDRED. I withdraw the reservation of the right to 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The gentleman from Iowa has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not want to use over three minutes 
more. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I will yield for questions for a few 
minutes 

Mr. SPEAKS. I asked the gentleman whether in the gentle- 
man's opinion the Post Office Department had had sufficient 
time in which to make the survey of this whole question and 
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determine the method of producing revenue with which to pay 
what is generally regarded as a fair increase in wages? 


Mr. RAMSEYER. I will say this in answer to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that I have not heard it claimed by anyone who 
knows the amount of work that is involved in a cost ascertain- 
ment like this that the Post Office Department has wasted or is 
wasting any time. We have that assurance from the Post- 
master General and also from the gentlemen in charge of 
making this cost ascertainment. I think it has been performed 
with due dispatch and will be a good report when it is made. 

Mr. SPEAKS. What length of time have they been pursuing 
that work? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They began getting the data last fall. 

Mr. SPEAKS. When were they anthorized or directed to 
proceed with this work? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. At the end of the last Congress, in 1923, 
before we adjourned the appropriation was made. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Could there not have been 
inserted in the bill here a provision requiring the Post Office 
Department to raise the rates, notwithstanding the provision 
as to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to meet 
this increase? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is a difficult thing to legislate on. We 
can not legislate on it intelligently until we get the information 
from the cost ascertainment now under investigation. How 
much are we going to raise the second-class matter, for instance? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, it ought to be raised 
-enough to meet the added expenditure. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I agree with the gentleman absolutely. 
This bill does not undertake to provide the raising of any 
money. Neither Congress nor the department can take intelli- 
gent action until we get the facts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true there are several bills 
pending to increase rates, and that the department has re- 
quested the committee to take no action until they received the 
report of the cost ascertainment? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course we can not do anything in 
raising the rates now. We must wait on the cost ascertain- 
ment. In my opinion action on this bill should be delayed until 
the cost asecrtainment is made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true then that the carriers 
and clerks in the big cities, owing to the high cost of food which 
the farmers are not getting, must get some relief? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
three minutes, - 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I know they are no worse off than the 
farmers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are pretty badly off. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, during the debate a num- 
ber of references were made by other gentlemen and by 
myself to my minority report. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I submit my minority report for printing 
in the Recorp at this place: 

[House Report 655, p. 2, 68th Cong., Ist session] 
RECLASSIFYING THB POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. Ramseyer, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, submitted the following minority report to accompany H. R. 
9035: 

No claim will be made in this minority report that postal employees 
are not entitled to or do not deserve more pay than they are now 
receiving. 

The Post Office Department should be self-sustaining. No argu- 
ments are necessary to sustain this proposition. The main purpose 
of this report is to impress upon the Members of Congress and the 
pubHe the necessity of cooperation between Congress and the Post- 
master General to place the Post Office Department on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Comparisons made in this report between salaries received by postal 
employees and by employees in other Government service and in 
private employment are not for the purpose of showing that postal 
employees are overpaid or are not entitled to an increase in pay, but 
to show that there is no emergency existing that will work a hardship 
on postal employees to wait until the cost ascertainment now under 
investigation in the Post Office Department can be placed before 
Congress and the country. 

Whatever increases are made in salaries should be taken care of 
by increased revenues from the Postal Service. Sound business die- 
tutes that we get the money before we spend it. If the increased 


salaries are to constitute an additional load on the already over- 
burdened taxpayer, an inquiry into the ability of the taxpayer to 
carry this additional load and a comparison of the postal salaries 
with salaries paid to other employees in the publie service and in 
private employment is certainly proper and in order. 

The authors of the two principal bills introduced in the House pro- 
viding for salary increases undertook to take care of the salary in- 
creases by increasing the revenues of the Postal Service, The joint 
subcommittees of the Senate and the House determined against carry- 
ing a provision in their recommended bill to increase the postal reve- 
nues. However, on the day the bill was reported out from the joint 
subcommittees Mr. Parar, a member of that committee, made a motion 
which provided in substance that the bill agreed upon be presented to 
the House and Senate committees with a recommendation that imme- 
diate action be taken to enact legislation looking to a raise in the postal 
revenues to take care of the expense incurred by the bill. This motion 
was carried unanimously. To date the House committee has taken no 
action to carry out the recommendation embodied in the Paige motion. 

That a large number of the postal workers of the country feel that 
the Post Office Department should be self-sustaining and that any 
increase of salaries should be taken care of by a readjustment of postal 
rates is, I believe, more general than the Members of Congress realize. 
I quote the following from a letter which I received from the president 
of the city letter carriers’ union of one of the larger western cities: 

We do not favor a raise in salaries unless the postal rates are 
adjusted to take care of it. This we feel should be done whether 
we get the increase or not, so that the Post Office Department 
would be on a paying basis and not a charitable institution.” 

If the postal workers realized the importance of retaining the good 
will of the taxpayers of the country, I am sure they would concur in 
the very sensible statement which has just been quoted from one of the 
prominent postal workers of the country. 

There are four classes of mail: First class, consisting chiefly of 
letters and post cards; second class, consisting chiefly of newspapers 
and magazines; third class, consisting chiefy of circulars and other 
print matter; and fourth class, consisting of parcel post. 

The Post Office Department does not know at this time what it costs 
to handle these different classes of mail. This is not the fault of the 
department. Congress made no provision in the annual appropriations 
for the department to keep an account of such costs. 

The last cost ascertainment made by the Post Office Department was 
in 1909 on data collected in 1907. In 1911 the Hughes Commission 
was appointed to go over the evidence and conclusions of the depart- 
ment on this subject. The findings and conclusions of the Hughes 
Commission were substantially the same as those of the Post Office 
Department. . Since this cost ascertainment was made the business of 
the Post Office Department has greatly increased. Since that time also 
the Government has gone into the parcel-post business, which has had 
a remarkable development and growth. 

The Post Office appropriation bill authorizing appropriations for the 
expenditures of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, contains the following item: 

“ Provided, That $500,000 of this sum may be used for the purpose 
of completing the work of determining the cost to the department of 
handling the different classes of mail matter.” 

As soon as this appropriation was made the Post Office Department 
addressed itself to the task of ascertaining the cost of handling the 
different classes of mail. No time has been lost or wasted by the de- 
partment. Its report will be available by the end of this fiscal year. 
Until the report is made and the costs of handling the different classes 
of mail are made known no intelligent action can be taken by the Post 
Office Department in making or recommending a readjustment of the 
postal rates. Until this cost ascertainment is completed the rates that 
should be imposed for carrying the different classes of mail can not be 
scientifically and efficiently determined. The object of this cost ascer- 
tainment is to aid the Post Office Department to readjust postal rates 
and to make the Postal Service approximately self-supporting. It is 
right and good business that the rates should be so adjusted, or read- 
justed, that will make each class of mail bear its fair share of the 
total cost. In regard to the procedure to ascertain the costs for car- 
rying the different classes of mail, the Postmaster General has this to 
say in his annual report for 1923: 

“A system of procedure was adopted and complete forms and letters 
of instruction prepared necessary to secure the statistical data to be 
used, and these were placed in the hands of postmasters and the 
branches of the service concerned. A force of specially qualified and 
instructed post-office inspectors and officers of the Railway Mail 
Service was organized to work in connection with the departmental 
officers in charge of the matter. These field officers gave personal 


instruction to the postmasters and others upon whom the department 
depends for the statisties of the service. 

The period from September 21 to October 20, 1923, was selected 
during which time the statistics were reported. All the data will 
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ultimately be tabulated, arranged, and used by the department in 
making the ascertainment.” 

In order that Members of Congress may haye before them the pres- 
ent salaries of the postal employees with which comparisons may be 
readily made, they are stated as follows: 


Post-office clerks and carriers, salaries from #1, 400. be 800. 00 
— clerks, salaries from 1, 900, 00- 2, 000. 00 

Average salary of post-office clerks for 1923__.. 1 5 51 
Average salary of post-office carriers for 1923 1, 752. 83 
Railway postal clerks, salaries from 1, 600, 00- 2, 300. 00 
Average salary of railway postal clerks for 1923_ 2 107. 00 
Average salary of railway postal clerks for 1923, 

including travel allowance 2, 292. 00 
Clerks at division headquarters of the Railwa 

Mail Service and post-office inspectors, sal- 

aries from 1, 600. 00- 2, 300. 00 
Chief clerks in such headquarters. 2, 600. 00 
Laborers in t offices and the Railway Mail 

Service, salaries from 1, 850. 00- 1, 450. 00 
Superintendents of mails, salaries from 2, 100. 00- 4, 400. 00 
Assistant superintendents of mails, salaries from 2, 200. 00- 3, 800. 00 
Foremen, salaries from — . 2100. 00. 2, 800. 00 
Postal cashiers, salaries from 2, 600. 00- 4, 000. 00 
Money-order. cashiers, salaries from 2, 300. 00- 3, 600. 00 
Assistant chief clerks, Rallwa Mal ) Services... 2, 500, 00 
Chief clerks, Railway Mail Service oases 8, 000. 00 
Assistant division superintendents_...._..____ 8, 200, 00 
Division superintendents 4, 200. 00 
Post-office a AS aes a 2, 300. 00— 3. 700. 00 
Rural carriers, for standard 24-mile route 1, 800. 00 


The chief argument for an increase in postal salaries at this time is 
the failure of the cost of living to decrease appreciably since the last 
postal salaries increase bill was enacted in 1920. To help take care of 
the cost of living in large cities over that in the smaller cities and 
towns of the country the Post Office Department recommended that the 
post offices of the country be classified into two groups and that a dif- 
ferential in salaries of $100 to each employee be made for employees in 
the group of larger offices, This recommendation was discarded by the 
committee as impracticable and inexpedient and was resisted by the 
representatives of the postal employees on the ground that the cost of 
living in the large cities was, on the whole, no greater than in the 
smaller cities of the country. 


SALARIES PAID IN OTHER LINES OF THE PURLIC SERVICE AND IN PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT 


H. R. 9085 grants an increase in salaries to postal employees in the 
classified service of the Post Office Department of $300 per annum, 
except to laborers, fourth-class postmasters, and a few others. This 
raises the maximum salaries of clerks and city carriers to 82.100 per 
annum, which is more than the highest-paid elective county officers 
receive in 78 of the 99 counties of Iowa. 

Here are the salaries paid to high-school teachers, all of. whom must 
be college graduates, In one of the leading and best high schools in 
Iowa: 

Men: One, $2,000; one, $1,950; one, $1,900; two, $1,850; six, $1,800; 
one, 81.700. 

Women: One, $1,800; one, $1,700; one, $1,650; one, $1,625; three, 
$1,600; one, $1,575; two, $1,550; eight, $1,525; nine, $1,500; one, 
$1,475; two, $1,450; three, $1,400. 

The following statement shows by departments the approximate aver- 
age salary of clerks now receiving from $1,140 to 82.040 per annum 
and classified in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal service; also the 
approximate average salary these employees will receive on July 1, 1924, 
under reclassification : 
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The joint subcommittees of the Senate and House Post Office and 
Post Roads Committees, while holding hearings on the postal salaries 
increase bill, requested that the Post Office Department furnish infor- 
mation with respect to the salaries paid by the Canadian Government to 
the employees in their postal service. The following is the information 
obtained from the department on this subject: 
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In addition to these salaries the Canadian Government pays bonuses 
in certain cases ranging from $60 to $315 per annum. (For details 
see Exhibit No. 2, on file with the committee.) 

A comparison of these salaries with the salaries now pall to our 
postal employees shows at a glance that our salaries as now fixed 


| by law are very considerably higher than those paid by the Canadian 


Government. 

The department was also requested to furnish information in regard 
to salaries paid to persons employed by business institutions through- 
ont the country. For the purpose of furnishing such information the 
department secured data directly from a large number of firms in 
different cities throughout the conntry ranging in population from 1.972 
to 5.600.000. 

This information was compiled and tabulated by the department 
and submitted to the aforesaid joint subcommittee, This shows for 
each city the, number of firms reporting. and the average salaries 
paid in each city for the class of employees named, It also shows 
the general average for the entire group for each class of employees, 
These general averages are as follows: 


Bank clerks a2 xðᷣ K $1, 382 
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The cities from which these reports were secured are as follows: 

“New York, N. Y.; Chicago, III.: Detroit, Mich.; Boston, Maas: 
Kansas City, Mo.; New Haven, Conn.; Des Moines, Iowa: Seranton, 
Fa.; Utica, N. X.: St. Joseph. Mo,; Harrisburg, Pa.: Montgomery, 
Ala.; Hagerstown, Md.; Jackson, Tenn.; Geneva, N. X.: Guthrie, 
Okla.; Illion, N. X.; Herkimer, N. XI.: Americus, Ga.; Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Salem, Ohio; Cadillac, Mich.; Webb City, Mo.; Seneca Falls, 
N. V.: Bryan, Ohio; Danville, Ky.; Corinth, Miss.; Portland, Ind.; 
Ravenna, Ohio; Elkton, Md.; Newport, Pa,” 

The department also secured and started upon an annual basis 
statistics of the following character: 

= Statement showing annual compensation of 16,216 employees (7,839 
clerks, routine, experience required ; 4,777 clerks, routine, no experience 
required; and 3,600 stenographers and typists) of 268 industries 
located in 85 cities and towns of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetta, 
and Rhode Island.” 
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They were gathered by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. for their own purposes in May, 1923. 

The statement gives the range from the minimum to the maximum 
and the average salary for the firms reporting for each of the cities 


named. As examples the following are inciuded bere, viz: 
For Hartford, Conn. (number of firms reporting, 22): 
Routine clerks, experience required— 
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The department made a further compilation of statistics of wages 
and salaries, being excerpts from statistics prepared by the classifica- 
tion board “as the result of special investigation relative to salaries of 
employees in private employment throughout the United States.” These 
exeerpts show salaries for the following classes of employees : 

„Auto truck or delivery wagon driver, chauffeur, teamster, laborers, 
telephone operators, routine typists, senior typists, routine stenogra- 
phers, senior stenographers, head stenographers, routine accounting 
clerk, senior accounting clerk, head accounting clerk, routing general 
clerk, senior general clerk, head general clerk.” 

These are set forth in Exhibit No. 5 furnished the joint subcom- 
mittees. 

The exhibit shows the State and city, the nature of business re- 
ported, the lowest rate of pay and the number receiving the same, the 
highest rate of pay and the number receiving the same, and the stand- 
ard entrance pay. For example, in the class of routine general clerk, it 
is shown for Springfield, Mass., that 33 employees in a life insurance 
office received the lowest salary of $728 and 27 received the highest 
salary of $832, and for Minneapolis, Minn., 7 employees of a steel 
manufacturing plant received the lowest salary of $624 and 4 employees 
received the highest salary of $1,500. 

The department also secured direct reports gone postmasters 
throughout the country covering salaries paid to employees engaged in 
similar occupations in business establishments. These were tabulated 
and submitted under Exhibit No. 6 to the joint subcommittees. 

It shows salaries paid in the different cities to employees in business 
establishments of the character named therein and covers a wide field 
of employment, “For example, the report from the banks in Buffalo, 
N. Y., shows the minimum salary for clerks of $720 and the maximum 
of $1,800, and for office clerks in department stores minimum salary of 
$720 and maximum salary of $1,800. The report from Portsmouth, 
N. H., shows a minimum salary for bank clerks of $1,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,890, 

INCOMES AND TRIALS OF FARMERS 

Further in support of the proposition that the pestal salaries in- 
crease should be taken care of by increased revenues from the Post 
Office Department and should not be made a burden on the taxpayers 
of the country, Iet us look at the condition of the American farmers 
who, in the last analysis, together with the other producers of the 
country, bear the load of all tax burdens. Every additional tax burden, 
even though assessed against the few, is felt in one way or another by 
the entire population. 

The farmers of the country have labored under unusual difficulties 
since the war. While analyzing salaries and wages of the employees, 
both public and private, it Is proper to pause to ascertain what the 
incomes of the farmers are. . 

The Department of Agriculture advises ns that the average size of 
an American farm is about 148 acres. Its average value is estimated 
at about $8,500. The average mortgage debt is about $3,400 per farm. 
The average personal debt is over $800 per farm. The average annual 
interest charges are about $315 per farm. The average annual taxes 
are about $105 per farm. Hence, interest and taxes alone take, roughly, 
$425 per annum from the farmer’s income. The average income per 
farm family in 1919 has been estimated, roughly, at $1,774. The 
average in 1920 had fallen to $964. Estimates for 1921, though not 
on a wholly comparable basis, were $1,075. Estimates for 1922, though 
also on a different basis, indicate a return of $917 on the average to 
the owner-operator of over 6,000 representative farms included in a 
survey made by the Department of Agriculture. Although the fore- 
going figures of income are not wholly comparable, they indicate the 
Jow rate of income per farm family in the United States. 


Further, for the purpose of presenting the condition of agriculture, 
the following excerpts from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
made December 10, 1923, are submitted for the consideration of the 
Members of Congress: 

“In many regions agriculture still is at a disadvantage. The ad- 
verse influences of which mention was made in my report of a year ago 
still exists, though less powerful than at that time. The ratio be- 
tween prices of most farm products and prices of other commodities is 
still far out of line. 

* „ 6 . e $ s 
“ Studies by this department indicate that 42 per cent of the farmers 
feel that their financial difficulties are due to low prices of farm prod- 
ucts; to high taxes, 17 per cent: high costs for farm labor, 11 per 
cent; high freight rates, 10 per cent; high interest, 10 per cent; reck- 
less expenditures during boom period, 6 per cent; and too much credit, 
4 per cent. 


* . . = . s . 

“Too frequently persons who Rave not inquired inte the matter 
express the opinion that the farmers’ difficulties are due to reckless 
expenditures for land, speculative securities, and other purposes 
during the flush years, The percentage who suffered in this way, how- 
ever, does not seem to be Jarge. The farmers’ troubles are due pri- 
marily to the low prices of their farm products and the high prices 
for the services and articles they must buy. 

* * * > * s L 

“Tt would seem to be distinctly in the public interest that the 
price level during these years when we are working out of war diffi- 
culties be maintained at from 60 to 70 per cent above the pre-war 
level. Just as sound money requires a gold basis so sound business 
requires an equitable and stable price level. 

* > * * > s. * 

“The result of the conditions which have prevailed during these 
years of agricultural deflation is refleeted in the steady drift from the 
farms to the towns. Our estimates indicate that the net change in 
population from the farm to the town in 1922 was around 1,200,600. 
This drift is taking place not alone im those sections where agricul- 
tural depression is being felt most keenly just now but throughout 
the country. This is illustrated in a number of ways. For example, 
4.7 per cent of the habitable farm houses were vacant in 1920, 5.7 
per cent in 1921, and 7.3 per cent in 1922. A recent study indicates 
that in 1922 farmers occupied 86.3 per cent of the habitable farm 
houses as compared with 88.4 per cent in 1921 and 89.7 per cent in 
1920. Because of the scarcity of houses available for them nearer 
their work, many farm houses within reasonable distances of cities are 
being occupied by people who work in the cities, 

* e * * * * * * 

“It was found that of the owner farmers in 15 corn and wheat 
producing States on an average over 4 per cent had Jost their farnrs 
through foreclosure or bankruptcy, while nearly 4.5 per cent had 
turned over their farms to creditors without legal process, making a 
total of about 8.5 per cent who had lost their farms with or without 
legal proceedings. In addition, more than 15 per cent were, in fact, 
bankrupt, but were holding on through Iehiency of their creditors. Con- 
sidered by groups of States, the percentage of owner farmers who lost 
their farms since 1920 was found to be as follows: For five east North 
Central States, nearly 6 per cent; for seven west North Central States, 
over 9 per cent; and for three Mountain States nearly 20 per cent. 
The percentage of tenants who lost their property ran materially 
higher.” 

* . * * * a 0 
“The records of the Department of Justice indicate that in the 
pre-war years 5 per cent of all bankruptcy cases were farmers, but in 
1922 it had grown to 14 per cent. In some of these States, where in 
pre-war years the farmers’ bankruptcy cases represented about 7 per 
cent of all such cases, this percentage in 1922 had risen to nearly 30. 

“These losses have not been due to inefficiency on the part of the 
farmers. Practically all of them were incurred by men who had been 
doing fairly well until they entered the period of drastic deflation, 
Some few were caused by overexpansion in the purchase of land during 
the period of high prices. In general, however, the trouble bas been 
due to the deflation in prices of farm products and the increased cost 
of production and of the necessaries farmers must buy.” 

s La . * * * * 

“This drift from the farms to the cities is due in part to Inability 
to make a decent living on the farm and in part to the fact that the 
Nation has been willing to pay higher wages relatively for workers 
in the industries of various sorts than for workers who are producing 
food. 

* s * * * $ 

“The Nation has suffered in another way. The drastic economies 
which have become necessary on the farms have greatly reduced farm 
standards of living. They have compelied everwork by the farmers, 
unaccustomed farm work by farm mothers, increased work by chil- 
dren kept out of school—in too many cases the older children taken 
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out for good, Continued disappointment on the part of all members 
of thy family, worry and discouragement, added to privations, have re- 
sulted in the breaking up of many a home, 


> > o * 7 $ . 

“The Nation has suffered equally In depressed morale. There has 
been no satisfaction in the minds of the farmer or in the minds of the 
city dwellers over this agricultural depression. The farmer has no 
challenge to heroisn. The farm wife has no glory in her sacrifice 
and (disappointment and long days of toll. The result has been a social 
and political unrest which has not contributed to national welfare. The 
underserved fate and the powerlessness to pull out of difficulties has 
lessened hope and developed an unrest which will be felt for a long 
time. The farmer does not wish to complain, but he is driven to it; 
and at the same time he resents the condition which makes it neces- 
sary to complain.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. W. RAMSEYER. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman reserves four 
minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Metan]. [Applause.] 

M. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the postal wage bill reported by 
the Post Office Committee, H. R. 9035, is generally satisfactory 
to the employees of the Postal Service. 

While the employees generally held the hope that the Kelly- 
Edge or Paige bill would have been approved, they now realize 
that the committee bill is a suitable compromise, and they are 
urging its passage. 

The House committee bill, H. R. 9035, provides for $300 in- 
creases for clerks and carriers, fixing a new scale of salary 
grades at $1,700, $1,800, $1,900, $2,000, and $2,100, and special 
clerk grades at $2,200 and $2,300. 

The House bill provides for a new methed of computing over- 
time which raises the overtime rate. It also has a time differ- 
ential for night work which is of great importance to the 
clerical group. > 

The question of postal night work was thoroughly investigated 
by the Senate Post Office Committee, and its conclusion was the 
sume as that proposed in H. R. 9035—namely, a time differential 
of 10 minutes in every hour between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m, 

The report reads as follows: ; 

Senate report on postal night work, January 16, 1923 
SENATE INVESTIGATION OF NIGHT WORK 


In an informative report to the Sixty-seventh Congress dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1923, Senator TowNnsenp, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on l'ost Offices and Post Roads, said in behalf of the committee on 
this subject of postal night work: 

(Report to accompany S. 3773) 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass without amendment. 

This bill was introduced subsequently to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 259, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, which was 
as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads be, and hereby is, authorized to investigate the matter of 
night work by postal employees for the purpose of determining the 
extent of such work and the best method of reducing it, and 
whether necessary night work in the Post Office Department 
should be compensated by shorter hours or increased pay. Such 
committee shall report its Ondings to the Senate with such recom- 
mendations as to it may seem desirable not later than July 1, 
1922.” 

In accordance with the terms of this resolution the committee sub- 
mitted a report of its findings to the Senate on April 20, 1922, 

During the consideration of this resolution hearings were held on 
Muy 11 and 18, 1922. The committee submitted a request to the Post 
Office Department for information as to the amount of night work in 
the service; its character; its necessity; the classes of mail handled 
at night and the relative amounts of each class worked; the depart- 
ment's opinion as to whether night work could in any manner be re- 
duced without affecting detrimentally the service to patrons; and the 
department's estimate of the cost ef a reduction of the hours con- 
stituting a day's work during night hours—i. e, between the hours 
of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m. 

In order to obtain this information the department sent out ques- 
tionnaires to over 100 postmasters in charge of the largest post offices 
throughout the country. Departmental representatives presented the 
replies of postmasters to the questionnaires and gave such other in- 
formation as they possessed in reference to the subject matter to the 
committee, Representatives of the employees were also heard, espe- 
cially representatives of employees performing night services. 


As a result of its investigation the committee is convinced at the 
present time much unnecessary night work Is being done in the Postal 
Service. It believes that the department should be able to devise 
methods whereby considerable reduction in the amount of night work 
may be effected. The committee is of the opinion that the passage 
of this bill will exert pressure upon the Post Office Department so that 
ways and means of reorganization of personnel will be adopted to 
eliminate such unnecessary night work. The committee further be- 
lieves additienal compensation in the form of a time differential for 
night work, such as is essential to the best interest of the service, 
should be awarded to employees performing such service. 

It is well recognized that night workers in all lines of business are 
not as efficient as those who perform their functions during daylight 
hours, A contented employee in the Postal Service will without ques- 
tion accomplish more satisfactory work than one who is working un- 
usual hours and under discouraging conditions, The reduction of night 
work as provided in this bill will promote better health and better 
social conditions for the largest possible number of employees in the 
Postal Service. The principle of additional compensation for night work 
has long since been recognized by the Government, the most notable 
beneficiaries being employees of the Government Printing Office, 

It is very difficult to estimate with exactness the extra cost in 
money which this bill would impose upon the Post Office Department. 
If the present night force were not reduced, the cost might reach as 
much as $5,000,000, but since the hearings by the committee the 
department has reduced the number of night workers; and by limiting 
night work to first-class mail matter the night forces can be greatly 
reduced. The cause for such a large night force is due largely to the 
daily late mailing of postal matter. It is believed that proper depart- 
mental regulations can be issued materially expediting earlier mailings, 
The cost is secondary to the efficiency which would be secured through 
that contentment which would come from the shorter working hours at 
night. In a majority of cases six hours of work would be equal to that 
now performed in eight hours, The health of men and women would be 
conserved and that bulwark of our public, the American home, made 
happier and better. 

The only question which divided the committee was whether night 
workers, of which there always will be some, should receive special 
consideration by increased pay or shorter hours, and the majority feel 
that the latter is the better and wiser method. 


MILITARY CREDIT 


Of great Importance to the former military service men is 
the provision in the bill giving them credit in the Postal Service 
in promotions fer the time they served in the military service. 
Tn short, military service is construed to be the same as postal 
service for those promotions which are based on length of 
postal service. 

INCREASES JUSTIFIED 


In view of the necessity for maintaining postal efficlency by 
attracting to the service and holding in the service the best 
type of employees, this wage bill is a good, sound investment 
for the American people. 

That the postal workers are entitled to an adequate wage, 
regardless of the existence of a postal deficit, is clearly set forth 
in the following editorial from the Union Postal Clerk, the offi- 
cial journal of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks: 


THE OUTCRY AGAINST POSTAL REVENUES 


More has been written about postal reyenues in the public press 
during the last few months than in the past decade. No one cared 
much about postal revenues until the postal workers started to speak 
up for a living wage. Then those in political control of the Nation's 
affairs let it be known there could be no pay increases without a corre- 
sponding increase in postage reyenues, Otherwise the tax-reduction 
program would be much disturbed and the people disappointed. 

While postal employees believe almost without exception that the 
service should be self-sustaining, they are a unit in protesting against 
a low-wage policy just because postage rates are too low to insure 
an equalization of income and outgo. If the party in political control 
believes in low postage rates that is its concern and there are ample 
grounds for defending such a policy. But a deliberate curtailment of 
postal revenues can not be successfully used as a justification for 
subnormal wage rates, The employees have no control over postage 
rates and they should not be made to stand the brunt of the effects 
of a low-rate policy that amounts to a virtual subsidy to a few busi- 
ness concerns already opulent beyond the safety point. 

We hear nothing of a self-sustaining Navy or Army or State Depart- 
ment. The pay and pension privileges of the admirals and the generals 
are not predicated on the necessity of showing a surplus. Regardless 
of what the postal revenues may be, whether they be large or small, 
the facts stand out that the Government should pay its postal workers 
amply adequate pay. Then if it is deemed advisable to follow a policy 
of a self-sustaining Postal Service the postage rates should be adjusted 
accordingly. 
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Resorting, for emphasis, to swing-room vernacular, this stall of the 
department's regarding its cost-ascertainment data is a lot of “ apple- 
sauce.” The proper procedure, assuming that the party in political 
coutrol wants a self-sustaining service, is to first fix postal wages and 
then fix postage rates. The employees, we repeat, are entitled to ample 
wages regardless of what the postal revenues may be. It is begging 
the question for the department to seek delay and to evade its duty 
toward its workers on the ground that possibly parcel-post rates can 
not he raised sufficiently high to provide a living wage. Even if they 
can not be so raised, this does not justify a denial of an obvious right 
to underpaid men performing an essential public service, 

Moreover, it ill becomes some of the departmental experts to use 
the postal deficit as an argument against pay raises for the field 
workers when they are helping to create this deficit by reaching out 
for pay increases for themselves. All of the department's expenses, 
amounting to close to $4,000,000, are now paid from postal revenues. 
Formerly they were paid from other revenue sources. And out of 
the next year's postal revenues will come a 50 per cent Increase in 
pay for the four assistants to the Postmaster General, and substantial 
increases for all of the bureau chiefs. These increases are deserved. 
We are not arguing against them, But it is manifestly unfair for a 
group that is decreasing postal revenues to use this shortage as a 
reason tor denying a pay readjustment to the underpaid field workers. 
If the departmental chiefs were so much concerned about a postal 
deficit they could very easily have continued the former practice of 
paying the department's expenses out of general taxation revenue and 
savei the postal revenues to that extent, If pay increases are here- 
after to be condition on a postal surplus, the departmental chiefs are 
prepared, we suppose, to refuse to accept their salary boosts until 
such time as the deficit is wiped out. 


The rural mail carriers, by the provisions of this bill, are 
grauted a maintenance allowance of 4 cents per mile, and they 
are generally satisfied with the committee’s recommendations. 
The rural carrier has become a traveling post office, and as 
a result of the parcel post his work has increased tre- 
mendously. He richly deserves all the bill will give him. 


THIRD AND FOURTH CLASS POSTMASTERS 


The House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
adopted certain amendments to the measure submitted by the 
joint subcommittee. Among them was a graduated scale of 
clerk hire for third-class post offices instead of the present 
lump-sum appropriation, and an increase in the percentage of 
eancellation of stamps on outgoing mail, from which the com- 
pensation of the fourth-class postmasters is derived. The rea- 
sous for these amendments are as follows: 

Under the present law no third-class postmaster recelves a 
sufficient amount to employ necessary help. Therefore he must 
take from his salary an amount sufficient to supplement the 
allowance the department can grant with the inadequate appro- 
priation for this purpose. The law says the department may 
grant not to exceed certain amounts, but the department neces- 
sarily substitutes a scale far below the amounts indicated in 
order to spread the appropriation oyer this service. 

Careful investigation by the committee disclosed that this 
group is the only one in the Postal Service which has no stated 
salary schedule. The Postmaster General recommended to our 
committee that specific amounts be allowed, based upon the 
salaries of the postmasters. After careful consideration this 
schedule was adopted by the committee and is before the House 
in H. R. 9035. § 3 

It must be understood that this amendment does not add any- 
thing to the compensation of the third-class postmasters for the 
reason that department regulations provide that vouchers must 
be submitted by the clerks in these offices showing that the 
amounts have been received by them for services rendered. 

In adopting the Post Office Department recommendation our 
committee took into consideration the fact that the third-class 
post offices are the distributing agencies for a vast volume of 
parcel-post matter. The handling of this is not reflected in the 
receipts of their offices on which their compensation is based, 
but it comprises the bulk of the work. The volume of incoming 
parcel post is many times greater than the outgoing. 

In order to permit some flexibility in this schedule for admin- 
istrative purposes provision is made that the Postmaster General 
may modify the allowances to meet varying needs, but that they 
shall not be exceeded or reduced by more than 10 per cent. 

Our committee is convinced, and the Post Office Department 
believes, that the specific schedule in the bill under considera- 
tion will make for efficiency in the nearly 11,000 third-class post 
offices. As a matter of justice it will permit the postmaster to 
retain for himself and family the salary to which he is en- 
titled under the law. 

For the fourth-class postmasters a slight increase is made in 
the percentages of cancellation of stamps on outgoing mail 


from which their compensation is derived. It was at first pro- 
posed by the joint subcommittee that allowances be granted this 
class for the items of rent, fuel, light, and equipment they must 
furnish at their own expense. The Postmaster General, while 
recognizing that the fourth-class postmasters are entitled to 
additional compensation, pointed out that for administrative 
purposes it would be better to have a direct increase rather than 
an allowance. In order to approximate the amount of the al- 
lowance proposed, our committee raised the percentage of can- 
cellation of stamps. This gives a comparatively small amount 
annually to each postmaster of this class. 

This increase is amply justified on account of the increase in 
the volume of incoming mail, for which they receive no pay, 
due principally to the tremendous growth of the parcel post 
business. The great bulk of parcel post matter goes from the 
cities to the country and the country postmasters are the dis- 
tributing agents, performing the work and bearing the expense, 
but receiving no pay for it. It is conservatively estimated that 
incoming mail in these offices is six times greater than out- 
going. The compensation is based on the outgoing; the incoming 
mail furnishes no revenue to the fourth-class postmaster. 

Department regulations require the fourth-class office to 
be open during business hours. In these villages this means 
from 10 to 14 hours. If the postmaster needs help—which he 
does in many cases—he must hire it at his own expense. He 
is permitted to engage in other business, because if he were 
not, there would be no fourth-class post offices, due to the very 
small compensation. But the post office must have the post- 
master’s personal attention, and his other business must not 
interfere with his postal duties. 

It is indefensible to say that this group of nearly 87,000 
postal workers in the rural sections of the country should be 
compelled to donate quarters, equip the post office, and heat 
and light it without recompense. The additional percentage 
of cancellation, while not adequately compensating them for 
this, will in a measure help them to carry this burden. 

I sincerely hope this meritorious measure will pass both the 
House and Senate and receive the signature of the President. 
It is a sound business investment on the part of the Federal 
Government. It is an act of simple justice in behalf of the 
800,000 faithful employees of our Post Office Department. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the gen- 
7 85 12 75 at York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

The SAKER. The gentleman from New recog- 
car or half a minute, viri 

r. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, in voting for th 
bill I appreciate the fact that it is the policy of the raven 
ment that the Post Office Department shall be practically self- 
sustaining. I hope the administration will find that the ip- 
creased obligations created by this bill can be absorbed by 
increased postal receipts. [Applause.] 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
as Pa 5 [Mr. Srres]. 

e AKE The gentleman from Pennsyly: - 
nized for two minutes, e 

Mr. SITES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present some observa- 
tions on the pending postal salary reclassification bill (H. R. 
9035) and to set forth as clearly as possible a few of the many 
good reasons why this bill should be enacted into law. During 
my 83 years’ service as postmaster of Harrisburg, Pa., from 
June, 1913, to February, 1922, I learned a great deal about the 
actual workings of the Postal Service and the conditions among 
the men and women who make that service their work. 

First, I can not speak too highly of the quality of the per- 
sonnel of the Postal Service, Their efficiency, industry, and 
loyalty have been tried and proven time and time again. I do 
not believe in any business enterprise in the eountry—and the 
Postal Service is really a great Government enterprise—that 
you will find as high a class of employees on the whole as in 
the United States Postal Service, They are eminently desery- 
ing of fair and just treatment from the hands of their em- 
ployer. Both in time of peace and war the Postal Service has 
been shown to be a wonderful organization, with an apparently 
unlimited capacity. And bear in mind that the postal establish- 
ment is wholly dependent upon the quality and morale of its 
employees for the class of service rendered. It manufactures 
nothing, produces nothing, but service to all of the people, and 
the efficiency of the service can at all times be directly meas- 
ie by the capability and morale of the employees who pro- 

uce it. 

It seems to be almost unanimous opinion that postal employ- 
ees should be given an increase in salaries. Such objection as 
has been made to the pending bill is based on the fact that it 
carries no provision for raising revenue to bear the cost of the 
increases. I believe the President is absolutely right in his idea 
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that the Postal Service should be so administered as not to 
show any appreciable deficit at the close of the fiscal year, as 
any deficit must necessarily be paid out of the General Treas- 
ury. It is sound public policy that the postal establishment be 
remoyed so far as possible from consideration in connection 
with the levying of taxes. However, the Postal Service be- 
longs to the people and it is conducted fer the use and benefit 
of the whole people. The people expect, and have a right to 
expect, the most efficient mail service possible. I maintain 
such service can only be furnished by paying the employees 
responsible for it salaries commensurate with their work, and 
salaries sufficiently attractive to prevent excessive turnover in 
personnel, which postal employees are not receiving at the pres- 
ent time. 

Since 1913 up to the present time the increased cost of 
living has been estimated from 65 per cent to 80 per cent, vary- 
ing, of course, in different sections of the United States. Postal 
employees during this period have been granted an increase 
of 50 per cent in salaries, notwithstanding the fact that postal 
receipts have doubled and the number of employees has not 
been correspondingly increased by any means, To be specific, 
postal revenues for the fiscal year 1913 were $266,619,525; for 
the fiscal year 1923, $532,827,925, an increase of 100 per cent 
minus a slight fraction. In 1913 there were approximately 
183,842 postmasters and classified postal employees; in 1923 
there were 264,340 such employees, an increase of 44 per cent. 
In other words, with an increase in personnel of 44 per cent 
the Postal Service is handling an increase in business of 100 
per cent. Nothing could speak more highly for the efficiency 
and industry of the employees of the Postal Service of to-day. 
Bat, in spite of the fact of more work and added responsibilities, 
wages have not even kept pace with the increases granted in 
other lines of work because of higher living costs, and as a 
matter of fact the postal employee is much worse off to-day 
so far as salary is concerned than he was in 1913. 

It is a serious question which confronts us, gentlemen, and 
one which demands attention at this session of Congress. A 
man ean not give the best that is in him when his salary is 
such that he can not maintain the same standards which 
men in other lines of his brain and capacity are maintain- 
ing. It is against human nature. Where this salary is 
such that he can not keep up a decent standard of living, as 
living conditions are judged in the United States; when he can 
not give his wife and children some of the comforts and ad- 
vantages of modern life, then it most seriously impairs his 
efficiency. His self-respect suffers, and where self-respect 
suffers usefulness to the community in which he lives and to 
his country declines. A man who is continually worrying over 
the butcher bill, the grocer bill, the doctor bill, and where the 
money is coming from to properly clothe himself and family is 
not rendering the best service that is in him to his employer. 
It is such a condition that confronts us in the Postal Service 
to-day, and it is one that demands immediate action, for we 
are all interested in the welfare of the Postal Service, although 
we may not realize it. 

There are many precedents for the action contemplated by 
Congress in this bill. So far as I know no bill granting in- 
creases to postal employees has carried with it at the same 
time a revision in postal rates to meet the cost of the in- 
creases granted. So, as a matter of fact, every bili where an 
increase has been granted in salaries is a precedent. It is 
worth pointing out that the normal growth of the post-office 
revenues and business has always rapidly tended to absorb 
any increased expenses. 

For example, the 1920 postal appropriation act granted in- 
creases to postal employees which the Postmaster General in 
his 1920 annual report states cost $33,202,600. House Joint 
Resolution No. 151, which became effective November 8, 1919. 
later granted a bonus on a sliding scale to postal employees 
for the same fiscal year, and cost an additional $85,698,400. 
No change was made in any of the postal rates and no pro- 
vision made for raising the revenue, although an added ex- 
pense of $68,901,000 was placed on the Postal Service for that 
fiscal year, The total deficit for the year was $40,000,000, but 
attention should be called to the fact that $23,000,000 of that 
sum Was caused by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting increased pay to the railroads for carry- 
ing. the mails. This made a total additional expense placed 
on the service for 1920 of $91,901,000, and as there was a deficit 
of $40,000,000, the Postal Service in that one year absorbed 
almost $52,000,000 of the added expense placed on it without 
any change in pestal rates. 

On June 5, 1920, the present postal salary act was passed, 
which the Postmaster General, in his annual report for 1921, 
estimated as costing $41,855,000 for that year. No provision 


was made for raising any additional revenue in the act of 
June 5, 1920, and the operations of the Postal Service showed 
a deficit of $81,387,387 assignable to the fiscal year 1921. In 
1922 this deficit had been reduced to $60,815,400; in 1923 to 
$28,578,760. While no figures are available as yet for the fiscal 
year 1924, it is understood that the deficit will approximate 
$20,000,000. Bear in mind that no change has been made in 
the rates during this period, and from the foregoing it can 
readily be seen how the Postal Service by only its normal 
growth and increased efficiency has been absorbing the in- 
crease in salaries granted in 1919 and 1920, and for which no 
provision whatsoever was made for raising revenue. 

The bill H. R. 9035 is estimated es costing $64,644,775. The 
Salaries recommended therein are the lowest that the committee 
could consistently indorse as a living wage. Congress is not 
now in a position to intelligently revise postal rates; Congress 
is in a position to reclassify postal salaries. Where a decision 
must be made between a temporary deficit in operating the 
Postal Service or lowering the standard of efficiency of the 
service, I am for a temporary deficit every time. The Postal 
Service must not retrograde. Every business of any size en- 
counters emergencies where it is necessary to operate at a loss 
for a period of time in order to keep up to its high standard 
and keep going until an intelligent adjustment can be made. 
The Postal Service is not different in this respect from any 
other large business institution. 

The only reason a revision of rates is not carried in the 
present bill is that the committee had no data upon which to 
base such action. An appropriation of $500,000 was granted 
in the 1924 postal appropriation act for the purpose of enabling 
the Postmaster General to make an investigation and ascertain 
as nearly as possible the exact cost to the Government. of 
handling the different classes of mail matter with a view to 
recommending equitable adjustments in the present postal 
rates. During the month September 21, 1923-October 20, 1923, 
exhaustive investigations were made at all points of the United 
States to be used as a basis for cost ascertainment. This data 
has been studied and been in process of tabulation since that 
time and the Postmaster General advises the committee that 
the complete report will not be available for several more 
months. Anyone can readily comprehend it is an enormous 
task. It is a matter of common sense that no fair revision of 
rates is possible until the report is available. 

I believe the people who use the mails should pay for the 
service rendered at rates approximating the cost of the service. 
Congress has no way at the present time of determining just 
what classes of mail matter are being carried at a loss, or 
if at a loss how much loss. 

There has been an Hl-advised move in certain quarters to 
place the entire cost, or most of the cost, of the proposed 
postal salary increases on parcel post, which, in my opinion, 
would be most unfair and a rank imposition on the users of 
that service. While the Postal Service should be self-sus- 
taining, the rates should not be so fixed that one class of mail 
matter must show a substantial profit in order to make up a 
deficit in another class or classes. The rates should be ad- 
justed as nearly as possible so that each class of mail and 
special service will be self-supporting. In the absence of cost 
data I believe it would be most unfair and unwise that any 
attempt should be made to throw the expense of this bill on 
the Parcel Post Service. 

As a matter of fact, if the report on cost ascertainment is 
made fairly and accurately, I doubt very much, indeed, 
whether the Parcel Post Service will show such a tremendous 
loss as has been generally circulated. I have heard the r& 
mark made frequently, on what basis I do not know, that the 
Postal Service was on a self-supporting basis until the inau- 
guration of parcel post and that the deficits of the past few 
years are directly chargeable to parcel post. As a matter of 
fact, the exact opposite is true. For the fiscal years 1884 to 
1911, inclusive, 28 years, the Postal Service showed a deficit 
each year. The years 1906, 1908, and 1909 showed an aggre- 
gate deficit of $45,000,000, or an average annual deficit of 
$15,000,000 for these three years. Parcel Post Service was 
placed in operation in 1913. For the first four years after 
its inauguration—1913 to 1916, inclusive—the Postal Service 
showed a net surplus of $3,383,040, an average annual surplus 
of $845,760. During this time the Postal Service was more 
nearly on a self-sustaining basis, without any idea of profit, 
than at any time in its entire history. No comparison should 
be made of the Postal Service during the war, as conditions 
were so changed that a fair comparison is not possible with 
any other period. 

I do not intend to make the statement that parcel post was 
responsible for wiping out the previons deficit, but I believe 


these figures effectively refute any contention that parcel post 
is wholly responsible for the present deficit in the Postal 
Service, and that any deficit should be made up by increasing 
the rates on this class of mail. 

However, if purcel post is being handled at such a huge loss 
as has been generally circulated, and which I very much doubt, 
the report on cost ascertainment should bring out that fact. 
Prompt adjustment is then possible, as the Postmaster General 
already has authority, with the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the existing law to change the rates 
so that the service will pay for itself. No legislation is really 
required in the matter of parcel-post rates. In my opinion, any 
legislation at this time increasing the rates on parcel post might 
play havoc with that service and so reduce the business that 
the estimated increase in revenue to be derived therefrom would 
fade away. In other words, we would “kill the hen that laid 
the golden egg.” 

I honestly believe that a revision in postal rates is necessary 
and should be made at the earliest practicable date. Prices for 
every other article and service have advanced materially during 
the past 10 years. Comparatively no change has been made in 
postal rates, excepting second-class matter, or newspapers and 
magazines. But now is not the time and it can not be done at 
this time because we have nothing on which to work. Without 
any criticism of the Postmaster General, I merely want to sug- 
gest that there is probably no other business in the world that it 
would take more than 11 months to ascertain what articles it 
is handling at a profit, and what articles at a loss, and how 
much. It is now more than 11 months since the appropriation 
for cost ascertainment has been available to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

When Congress convenes next December it will have data on 
which it can revise postal rates, and so revise them that the dif- 
ferent classes of mail matter will pay for the cost of their han- 
dling. More definite figures will also be available at that time as 
to the actual cost of the increases given postal employees if the 
bill is passed at this time. In the meantime postal employees 
are more than entitled to the increases in salaries granted them 
in the proposed bill, and it seems to me that it would not only 
be poor business policy and detrimental to efficient administra- 
tion but unjust to the employees themselves fo expect them to 
continue to perform the increased volume of work for a wage 
which it is generally agreed, and which statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor confirm, is not even sufficient to 
decently support a family and totally inadequate for the char- 
acter and the volume of work performed. 

It has been said that the Postal Service is nearer the hearts 
of the American people than any other Government activity, 
and that its fullness and beauty of service is characterized by 
and made possible only by the spirit of sacrifice and unselfish 
devotion to duty of its employees. It is my sincere belief that 
this is true; it touches the human side of life. The mission of 
the Postal Service is nobly expressed in the inscription on the 
Washington City Post Office Building, perhaps one of the most 
beautiful in the world, in the words of Doctor Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, and Woodrow Wilson: 


Messenger of sympathy and love. Servant of parted friends. Con- 
soler of the-lonely. Bond of the scattered family. Enlarger of the 
common life. Carrier of news and knowledge. Instrument of trade 
and industry. Promoter of mutual acquaintance, of peace and good 
will among men and nations. 


[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to a 
bill which carries additional expenditures by the Post Office 
Department of fifty to seventy million dollars without adequate 
assurance that at the same time the revenues will take care of 
those expenditures. 

The great difficulty in Government ownership and operation 
of any business is that the Government is ready to perform 
the easy task of increasing expenditures and delays the per- 
formance of the more difficult and unpleasant task of increas- 
ing revenues falling on its customers in the business. When 
the Government controlled the railroads we increased expendi- 
tures of the railroads to the extent that it cost the Government 
in taxes billions of dollars, because the Government at the same 
time did not have the courage to make the reyenues which came 
from freight and passeuger charges sufficiently heavy to pay the 
expenditures, 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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So far as I am concerned, although I am in favor of in- 
creasing the pay of post-office employees to a just amount, 
I am unwilling to assist in a venture that goes aside from 
that principle; and for that reason, and that reason alone, I 
shall cast my vote against this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Did you believe in the same principle in 
the appointment of new district judges of the United States? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Oh, the gentleman is not talking 
about a governmental business. I was talking about conditions 
when the Government engages in a business. The question of 
our courts is not a business. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is not the Government engaging in a 
business when it creates a new United States district court? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It is not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PAIGE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, the question has been if there are 
any means of raising revenue to meet the increased salaries. 
It is the opinion of the committee that relief for the postal em- 
ployees should not be deferred pending adjustment of the reve- 
nue measure. 

The committee is informed by the Post Office Department 
that the ascertainment of cost of handling all classes of mail 
matter is being pursued as diligently as possible, but the result 
will not be available until the end of the fiscal year. 

The department already has authority to raise the parcel-post 
rates, including the fees for insurance, C. O. D., and registration, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Under that authority they can raise, without any addi- 
tional legislation, some $35,000,000, without increasing rates on 
parcels weighing less than 8 ounces. These figures are the esti- 
mate made by the Post Office Department. 

In the general consideration of the revenue question it should 
be remembered that experience has shown that in every instance 
when postal salaries were increased a large portion of the in- 
creases have been absorbed by the expansion of business yield- 
ing increased postal revenue. The receipts of the postal de- 
partment in 1922-23 show an increase of approximately $48,- 
000,000. The increased cost of handling this increased business 
was $18,000,000, showing a net increase of $30,000,000. Assum- 
ing that the same increase would occur next year, the amount 
the department can raise under the present law—some $35,000,- 
000—will provide for the expenditure required by the passage of 
this legislation. 

I think this answers the objection that there are no means 
provided to raise the revenue. 

In addition, what the benefits might be in the way of in- 
creased efficiency and improvement in the morale of the per- 
sonnel can not be overestimated. 

The passage of this bill will be an answer to the appeals 
that have come to the committee and Congress from all parts 
of the country; from the business men, editorial expressions 
of the entire press, petitions of legislatures, great civic organi- 
zations, including chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, clergy- 
men, and will meet the approval of the public. 

I am confident that this is not the usual propaganda that 
comes to Congress, but that it is the earnest wish and desire 
of the people throughout the country that an increase be 
given to a class of men who constitute, in my judgment, one 
of the most faithful, intelligent, and loyal groups of employees 
in this Government. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the few minutes 
allotted to me will not allow a discussion of this bill to any 
extent. I will talk only on the humanitarian side of the ques- 
tion. My experience in life has been of such a nature that I 
can speak from first-hand experience and knowledge of the 
Postal Service. I was assistant postmaster in a small town; 
then a railway mail clerk; then postinaster of the city of Peoria 
for eight years, during which time I installed six of the origi- 
nal rural delivery experimental routes; and was vice president 
and president of the National Association of First Class Post- 
masters for six years, 

During my term as postmaster I had the opportunity of 
appointing some thirty-odd clerks and carriers. The carriers, 
as a general rule, were sons of veterans of the Civil War; and 
to-day I see these men, who are practically my age, trudging 
down the streets with their shoulders bent with the heavy- 
laden bags of mail, crippled in feet and limbs so that they 
can hardly walk the stairways of the buildings, and I know 
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of my personal knowledge that they have not been able to 
reserve sufficient funds for the future so that they may retire 
in their old age. 

The rural carrier is hit by present-day conditions in two 
ways. The popularity of the parcel post has forced him to 
greatly increase the carrying capacity of his equipment, while 
the cost of maintenance is nearly double what it was in former 
years. 

I have also had enough experience to know what is required 
of these men in the way of mental ability, For instance, take 
the railway mail clerk. If he becomes proficient he must study 
his schemes continually. He must arise early in the morning 
and work until late at night; and during his rest period, which 
is costly to him financially, he does not have the opportunity 
that men in other lines of business have, The carrier must 
have the strength to face the weather conditions, whatever 
they are, and after a long period of service he breaks under the 
strain and as he grows older becomes incompetent for other posi- 
tions; and the clerk likewise becomes a public servant for life, 
and as time passes he does not acquire a knowledge of the busi- 
ness world and can not demand the salaries that others receive. 

Gentlemen, it is like this: These men go into the service as 
young men and retire as old men; and it is the duty of every- 
one who receives mail by the service of these men to be willing 
to see that they are paid in such a way that they can not only 
live well during their working years but that they may have 
enough money granted them at this time that their savings will 
be of such a nature when they reach the retirement age that 
they will not have to worry about what may befall them from a 
living standpoint. I am for this bill, and I hope there will not 
be a single Congressman within the hearing of my voice who 
will not support it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in voting for the bill re- 
classifying the postal salaries I recognize that an increase of 
compensation will be paid to about 300,000 employees of the 
Federal Government. Such an increase is only commensurate 
with the advances being made in many lines of service, and is 
a partial offset to the advanced cost of living which reaches 
all our citizens alike. My experience is that postal employees 
are as attentive to their duties as any class of citizens. They 
are thrown directly in contact with the people. They must be 
men and women of education, of character, and at all times 
courteous. It has seemed to me that their request is one 
worthy of our best consideration. 

After due inquiry their claim seemed a just and fair one, 
and contrary to my usual method when waited upon by com- 
mittees of postal employees, I stated positively I would vote 
for such a bill as the committee having this legislation in 
charge would report. To-day it has been a pleasure to comply 
with that agreement, having, however, previously appeared 
before the subcommittee in favor of the principle of additional 
compensation in their behalf, 

The Government is not a success as a business organization. 
The Post Office Department is an exception to this statement. 
It has been the policy of our Government for a long time to 
endeavor to carry on this department in a way to be self-sup- 
porting, The passage of this bill will create a large deficiency. 
It was gratifying during the discussion of the bill on the floor 
to have both the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gustl, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee on reorganization, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY], state that a complete survey of the subject is 
being made by the department, and give their assurances to the 
House that at the session of Congress in December a bill making 
a revision of postal rates will undoubtedly be reported which 
will offset the deficiency this bill creates. 

It was also stated that the department itself had especially 
asked that the revision of postal rates should not be included in 
this bill, in order that the examination being made by the 
department, under authority of Congress, could be concluded. 
This, it is expected, will be done within a few months and the 
information be available for congressional action in December. 

The increase in salaries, involving an estimated expenditure 
of nearly $65,000,000, should naturally be followed by legislation 
to provide the necessary revenue and the assurances to which 
I have above referred, indicate favorable action of this nature 
by the proper committee at the proper time. 

These advances in pay will be an incentive to the employees in 
all branches of the Postal Service for added efficiency as a suit- 
able expression of their appreciation of the congressional action. 
I thoroughly believe that the postal workers have rightly earned 
the increases provided by the present bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, F am in favor 
of this bill, as it is the best we can get at this time, I have the 


great honor to represent in this House one of the large and 
populous districts of the country located in the city of Brook- 
lyn, in Richmond Hill, and Woodhaven within the confines of 
the Greater New York. I desire to record my emphatic approval 
of this legislation which seeks to substantially and at the same 
time to permanently increase the compensation of the men and 
women in the Postal Service of the Nation. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams are reaching my desk 
each day from all classes of people manifesting their great 
interest in this question and appealing to me as their repre- 
sentative for my voice and vote toward bringing this salary in- 
crease about. It is an acknowledged fact that the adjustment 
of these salaries in 1920 was totally inadequate to meet the 
cost of living or to permit these loyal men and women in the 
service to obtain or enjoy the ordinary comforts of life. It was 
the assumption at that time that the cost of living would be 
reduced, but we find that the contrary is the fact. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of instances where, because of the high cost 
of living, the wives of Post Office employees have been com- 
pelled to seek employment in order to maintain their little 
homes and insure their children the blessings of education: so 
necessary in these days of keen competition. May I direct the 
attention of the members of the committee to the loyalty of 
these employees during the World War, when hundreds upon 
hundreds of them refused opportunities for better positions, 
more pay, and more time at home with their families? The 
postal men and women are of the highes class of Government 
Servants. They must be morally, mentally, and physically fit 
and sound. In addition they must pass a rigid mental ex- 
amination and, at very inadequate pay, serve a long appren- 
ticeship before they obtain the grade required by the service, 
together with better wages. Surely we should recognize their 
right to fair pay for good work. 

I am speaking with knowledge and authority when I as- 
sure the House that the people of the United States are 
strongly behind this legislation, despite the statement of the 
President and the Postmaster General, as quoted in the news- 
papers. When it is enacted into law it will receive the acclama- 
tion of every right-minded citizen in the land who believes in 
the American spirit of fair play and fair pay for loyalty, 
honesty, and efficiency in governmental service. 

Mr, CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons why I 
favor a substantial increase in salaries of postal workers. In 
the first place, the salaries now paid them are inadequate to 
enable them to provide the necessary living expenses for them- 
selves and their families, 

In the great city of New York, where rent and food prices 
have soared to very high levels, it has been found impossible 
for the letter carrier or the postal clerk in many instances to 
provide bis family with comfortable living quarters, with cloth- 
ing and wholesome food, and buy books to give his children an 
education. He has been forced in many instances to seek extra 
tasks after his arduous duties were completed for the day in 
order to try to fill up the gap in his insufficient earnings or, 
rather, pay from the Government. 

The letter carrier—the postal clerk—is entitled to a better deal 
than this. He is a skilled worker and he is a hard worker. 
His service is of vital importance to the public. Who is more 
deserving than the letter carrier? He is a national institution, 
an important factor in our civilization. He comes to your 
home or to your office with his cheerful smile, with good news 
or bad news. He puts in long hours with a heavy bag strapped 
over his shoulders. He walks miles on his route. He performs 
a service without whieh business and home would be severely 
crippled. He is going in the dead heat of summer and plodding 
through the rain, sleet, and snow in winter. He is the most 
underpaid and overworked man in publie service. His salary 
and that of the clerks should be readjusted to meet the cost of 
living to-day. The bill before us is a step in the right direction. 
Congress should pass it. 

It is interesting to note that this increase, if passed, would 
be of very little, if any, cost to the Public Treasury. It is well 
known that the post office is virtually self-sustaining, Slight 
readjustments in some of the rates would make the Postal Sys- 
tem wholly self-sustaining and would more than pay this in- 
crease, So we see that the postal worker is therefore a pro- 
ducer—filling a double réle of performing publie and necessary 
serviee and also producing profits or revenue for the Govern- 
ment. At least allow him a suficient share in this productivity 
to render it unnecessary for him to seek arduous. tasks to per- 
form after his long day’s work is done. 

From the standpoint of an efficient service, this bill should 
be passed. Already, in this branch of the Government service 
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the personnel is constantly changing, due to unattractive wage 
standards and working conditions. 

I am in receipt of communications from taxpayers in all 
walks of life, marveling at the efficiency that the department 
has been able to maintain thus far in the face of inadequate 
salaries. But the postal clerks and letter carriers have been 
looking forward for some time to the passage by Congress of 
a measure giving them the relief that this bill provides, If 
this bill fails te pass and they are again disappointed and 
afforded no relief, many more efficient carriers and clerks 
may be forced out of the service in the city of New York and 
in other cities where the high cost of living continues to be a 
problem. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress should not adjourn until the sala- 
ries of these men are increased to a decent and living wage. 
Every citizen realizes the necessity and justice of this increase 
and they are all in favor of giving an increase to these worthy 
public servants. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, salaries of postal employees in 
general have not met the pace of increased cost of living, and 
in many instances with the great mass of clerks and carriers 
the rate of pay has never been high. 

Based on the standards of increased living cost outlined by 
the Department of Labor, the postal employee has received in 
added pay since 1913 but a part of the amount deemed neces- 
sary for his proper maintenance of home and family. For in- 
stance, the Labor Department declares that the increase in 
living cost has Jumped 70.4 per cent since 1913, while the postal 
salaries have increased about 50 per cent In that time. 

The letter carrier has one of the most important positions in 
the Government service. Upon him the Nation relies in a 
great measure for the speedy conduct of business. He has had 
placed on his shoulders—more so in recent years than in the 
past—the carrying of a large part of the Nation’s commerce. 
The parcel post has increased his load; C. O. D. parcel-post 
collections have increased his responsibilities, and the Govern- 
ment has not even met his increased living cost in return. 

While this measure increases the already heavy financial 
load of the Government, it is well to remember that the Post 
Office Department is nearly self-supporting and that past in- 
creases in postal pay have soon been met by increased earn- 
ings in that department. A way must be found to meet this in- 
crease in postal pay, but we should not withhold what is justly 
due these men another day for that reason. 

Letter carriers and clerks in the city of Philadelphia, for 
instance, would be given a $300 a year increase in salary by 
the terms of this bill. This will go a long way in providing a 
just and equitable salary for these men. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. * 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I want to take the time allotted 
to me to express my complete approval of the businesslike and 
concise statement made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RaMSEYER] ; and I would like to have some man answer that 
statement on the floor of this House to-day. I am just as 
much interested in the postal employees of this country as any 
other man. I believe those employees are rendering honest, 
faithful, efficient service and want to have them receive pay 
commensurate with their work. But I have been told time 
and time again by the proponents of this legislation and 
representatives of the postal employees that it would not en- 
tail one dollar of extra charge on the Federal Treasury. It 
has been stated from time to time on the floor of this House 
that this legislation would not entail any extra burden on the 
‘Treasury. With that understanding I expected to support this 
legislation. But I am not going to support it when it is shown 
te be a direct annual charge for all time to come on the 
Treasury of from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000. It has been the 
fundamental principle ever since the Post Office Department 
was established that it pay its own expenses; and yet here, 
with a $30,000,000 deficit already existing, we are proposing 
to start and add a $70,000,000 additional expense. If the 
people of the country want any one thing at this time it is 
reduced taxation, and therefore I am going to continue to 
vote on that principle and refuse to add an additional bur- 
den which places more taxation on the American people. 

This legislation should wait until we receive the report from 
the special committee that we have appropriated $500,000 to 
obtain. Bring both increases in at the same time and carry 
out the original agreement, and then I will support this in- 
crease pay for the pestal employees, 


The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the gentle- 
map from Alabama [Mr. ALMON}. 


Mr, ALMON. Mr: Speaker, I am in favor of this bill and 
shall vote for if. Our Post Office Department is a great busi- - 
ness institution. The postal employees are honest, faithful, ef- 
ficient, and patriotic, and its success is due to them. If the 
Government expects its postal employees to render good and 
satisfactory service they must be paid a reasonable wage. The 
employees of the Government or private industries could not be 
expected to render the best service when they feel that they 
are not being paid sufficient and reasonable wages. 

In fixing the salaries of the postal employees the proper cri- 
terion is what the service is reasonably worth, regardless of 
what the receipts of the department may be. However, the bet- 
ter the service the greater will be the receipts. 

This bill provides for an increase in compensation of all of 
the postal employees and is not only in their interest but in the 
interest of the public also. This increase is not only due the 
employees, considering the cost of living at this time, but it will 
cause the experienced and efficient employees to remain in the 
service and the public will in this way reap the benefit. We 
have increased the salaries of many of the Government em- 
ployees in other departments on account of the increased cost 
of living. The same has been done in private industries. 

I introduced a bill at the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress providing for 6 cents per mile for maintenance equipment. 
The committee, after conducting extensive hearings, has recom- 
mended and provided in this bill 4 cents per mile, and while I 
do not think it is as much as it should be, still it is that or 
nothing, and I hope that at some future time they may be 
given at least the amount provided for in my bill. 

A fair average of the expense of a rural letter carrier in 
maintaining his equipment for carrying the mall is $523.03 
per annum, or $43.58 per month, as shown by the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee, The average total living expenses of 
a rural letter carrier, including the $43.58 maintenance of his 
equipment, amounts to $175.05 per month, and the average 
monthly pay is $150, leaving a monthly shortage of $25.05, and 
this shows that they should be allowed at least 6 cents per 
mile. 

Postal employees, like other people, should have some mar- 
gin so that in case of emergency, illness, or other misfortune, 
they will have some surplus revenue with which to meet it. 
The mounted city carriers are furnished cars and other ve- 
hicles at the expense of the Government, and I have always 
believed that the rural carrier should be furnished the same 
facilities, or an amount in money equivalent thereto. There 
has never been any reason for this discrimination between the 
city carrier and the carriers of the mail in the country. If 
there was any discrimination it should be in favor of the 
rural carriers for the reason that they travel over bad roads 
and the city carrier usually travels over paved streets. The 
general average of the increase in the salaries of the postal 
employees provided in this bill is about $25 per month, or $300 
per year, and I believe will meet with very general satisfaction. 

I also introduced at the beginning of the session a bill grant- 
ing fourth-elass postmasters an allowance: for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment, an amount equal to 15 per cent of the compensa- 
tion of their offices in addition to the compensation now pro- 
vided by law. But the committee recommended and this bill 
provides an increase in their compensation approximately 10 
per cent in lieu of the request for allowance for rent, lights, 
and fuel. 

I am indeed glad to know that there is so little objection 
to this bill and that it meets with such general approval, and 
will no doubt receive almost the unanimous vote of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I trust that the differences between the 
House and the Senate will be adjusted and that the bill will 
become a law before the adjournment of this session. 

Mr. BELL.: Mr. Speaker, I yield a half minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KINDRED}. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Sperker and gentlemen of the House, 
I desire to add my most hearty and unqualified indorsement of 
this most worthy measure to increase the salaries of the worthy 
postal employees of our Government. There is no more worthy 
class than these employees, no more inteiligent, no more loyal, 
and no more efficient, and, although in these increases we are 
not giving a sufficient allowance to meet the eost of living in 
the city of New York, we are going somewhat along the road 
of doing justice to this elass, and I therefore most heartily sup- 
port this measure. IApplause.] 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio | as it did years ago, then there is to believe that such a thing is 


[Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time is left? 

The SPEAKER. Eight and a half minutes. 

Mr. BELL. May I ask how much time I have? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no time. 

Mr. BELL. The chairman of the committee said he would 
yield me four minutes of his time, and I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before us for the 
inerease of compensation of postal workers is a partial cor- 
rection of an injustice which has long existed. The applica- 
tion of the simple principles of arithmetic would show any 
fair-minded man, that the increase in salary of postal employees 
as provided in this bill, amounting to about $300 per year for 
each employee, is more than justified. If it were not for 
what might be called a habit on the part of some men of 
opposing any increase in salaries however reasonable, on the 
ground that they want to save the Government money, there 
would be no necessity for saying even one word in support of 
the present bill. In the discussion of wages, men too often 
forget that the number of dollars named gives very little in- 
dication as to the actual value of the compensation one re- 
ceives for his services. For example, the value of the postal 
employees’ salary in 1920 was only 63 per cent of what it 
was in 1913. That is to say, it would only buy 63 per cent 
in value of what the salary they received in 1913 would buy. 
In 1923 the Postal Service employee, notwithstanding an in- 
crease in the meantime, was still able to buy only 86 per cent 
in value of what he could buy in 1913 with the salary he 
then received from the Government. It is therefore exactly 
as if we had reduced the salaries which employees of the 
Post Office Department received in 1918, for wages are of no 
account except for what they will buy, and what they would 
buy to-day is much less than what the wages of the employee 
would buy in 1913, before the war. While it is true that this 
decrease of wages was not intentional and the depreciation of 
the money was not purposely brought about, the consequences 
to those who are paid salaries is just the same. 

I have little patience with those who constantly proclaim their 
determination to save the Government expense, even if it be nec- 
essary to deny ‘a just compensation to those who render the Goy- 
ernment valuable service. They proceed to show how much more 
it costs to operate the Government now than it did at some other 
time, and how high are now, the taxes compared with what 
they were at some other time, but I submit, gentlemen, that that 
is no answer to the demand for fair wages. If either the postal 
employees, or any other employees of the Government are rightly 
employed, and give valuable, conscientious service, then they are 
entitled to the full value of that service in money, regardless of 
how it totals at the end of the year. Few of us would have much 
patience with any private employer who would insist that he did 
not propose to pay his employees all of their salary, for the 
reason that on looking over his bank account he had found that 
he did not have as much money as he would like to have on de- 
posit. The value of service, in other words, a fair compensation 
for the work done by employees, does not depend on the nature 
of other expenses which the employer may be compelled to 


pay. 

Another fact, to which I wish to call attention, is that the 

actual amount of work done by each mail carrier, on the aver- 
age, has increased almost exactly one-half during the last 10 
years. 
; We see, therefore, that not only has the compensation, paid 
to the postal employee, decreased fo a point very much below 
what it was 10 years ago, but the employee does one-half more 
work for the reduced pay. 

Now, we are told by some that the wage increase is fully justi- 
fied, but that we should not increase the wages until the rates 
for postage are readjusted. Let me suggest that we establish 
reasonable salaries, and readjust the rates accordingly. If the 
Treasury officials are right, there will be this year a sufficient 
surplus in the Treasury to meet the increase, and then at the 
next session of Congress, the postal rates can be readjusted to 
provide for the increase in the wages of employees in a perma- 
nent way. 

Those who are opposed to an increase in the pay of postal em- 
plovees are the same men who thought that the only way to 
revise the tax law was to decrease the tax on very large in- 
comes much more in proportion than we decreased the tax on 
ordinary incomes. I contend that it is immoral to advocate a 
policy which provides for the reduction by the Government be- 
low a reasonable standard the pay which men receive for their 
services. There is no more reason why to-day the Government 
should expect to be able to operate for the same amount of money 


possible for private business, or a private individual. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would like the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee. I take the liberty 
of asking the chairman two questions which, I hope, he will 
not regard as personal. First, whether he favors the Borah 
amendment; and second, whether, if this matter goes to con- 
ference, he will contend for the retention of the Borah amend- 
ment in the legislation? I ask that because I think nothing is 
more important, as I have said before many times, than that 
we should prevent this Government, so far as elections are 
concerned, from being placed upon a money basis. 

Mr, GRIEST. I will say in reply to the gentleman that I 
have not read the Borah amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the gentleman certainly knows 
the substance of it. 

Mr. GRIEST. I know the general nature of the Borah 
amendment and I am perfectly willing to sit down in the con- 
ference committee with an open mind, provided I am appointed 
a conferee, and consider the Borah amendment. I will say to 
the gentleman also that in previous Congresses I have invari- 
ably yoted for legislation of that character, but I will not com- 
mit myself on the Borah amendment. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am sorry the gentleman is un- 
able to commit himself on that point in view of the importance 
of the matter. I will use the balance of my time—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say he had not read the Borah amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He said he had not read it, as I 
understand. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, And yet he has moved to 
strike out all the Senate bill, to which that amendment has 
been added, and substitute this bill without having read the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the House bill is defeated, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania then move to suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill as it has been passed by the Senate? 

Mr. GRIEST. I will decide that after consulting with the 
Speaker and my committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has a half minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. CONNERY. I think I can say all I desire to say in a 
half minute. To-day I have had an opportunity to vote for 
two bills which I heartily favor, the Veterans’ Bureau bill, 
which we just passed unanimously a short time ago, and this 
bill raising the wages of the postal employees, It should have 
been passed long ago, and I am heartily in favor of it, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RATHBONE}. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has- expired. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, how much time is remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Four and a half minutes. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
four and a half minutes. . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor not so 
much to attempt to give enlightenment to the House on the bill 
before us as to receive it. I am in favor of increasing the com- 
pensation of postal employees as provided in this bill, I think 
it should be done, but, like the gentleman from Indiana, I would 
like to have some further and more definite enlightenment as to 
whether or not this increase is expected to cause a permanent 
charge upon the Treasury. For that reason I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Griest] whether he con- 
templates, or whether his committee contemplates, that after 
the report of the postal commission comes in the committee 
will undertake such a revision of the postal rates as will even- 
tually provide against a permanent deficit in the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. GRIEST. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, in reply 
to his query, that the Post Office Committee has already started 
machinery to consider that matter. A subcommittee upon revi- 
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pion of rates has been appointed. They are collecting informa- 
tion upon it now, but will reach no definite conclusions until 
the cost ascertainment now in process in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and authorized by the last Congress is completed, I do 
not have any doubt—but of course I am one of a committee of 
21—that the Post Office Committee will report out some kind 
of a rate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield in order 
that I may ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania one more 
‘question? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. The gentleman will pardon me a mo- 
ment. I gather from what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
"has said that the committee believes the Post Office Department 
of this Government should in the long run be self-sustaining, as 
it always has been. 

Mr. GRIEST. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the policy of the committee, is 
it not? 

Mr, GRIEST. I believe that is true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the reason the gentleman did not 
bring in as a part of this bill a revision of the rates was be- 
cause, with the information in their possession, pending the 
time of the report of this postal commission, it was found quite 
impossible to provide rates which the committee would be con- 
fident would raise a certain given and definite sum of money. 

Mr, GRIEST. We did not have the information to go on, 
and the Post Office Department asked us not to proceed until 
their cost ascertainment was finished. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And when that cost ascertainment com- 
mission does report, and that information is in the possession 
of the committee, it is confidently expected legislation will be 
proposed which will look after any deficit in the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. GRIST. I do not have any doubt of that; but the chair- 
man of the subcommittee having charge of that matter is sitting 
by my side, and I will ask him to answer your question also, 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in response to the question, I 
want to say, as chairman of the subcommittee on reclassifica- 
tion of rates, we have bills before us for first-class, second- 
class, third-class, and fourth-class changes. We are assembling 
material as to revenues received and volume of mail carried, 
and the only thing we are waiting on is the cost ascertainment 
commission, which has had $500,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
We expect in the December session to report to this House 
a measure embodying our best judgment as to revision of rates, 
so that this entire amount will be cared for and the Post Office 
Department be on approximately a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman furnish the House any as- 
surance that such legislation will be passed by the House and 
by the Senate when the newspapers are opposed to any in- 
crease on second-class matter and the farmers are opposed to 
any increase on fourth-class matter. 

Mr. KELLY. ‘The gentleman is facetious. 

Mr. SNELL. No; I am not facetious. I am asking for 

information. 
Mr. KELLY. I can not, of course, predict. what action the 
Senate and House will take, but the committee proposes to 
bring in a measure to make the Post Office Department ap- 
proximately self-sustaining. The postal. employees benefited 
by this legislation under consideration now have uniformly fol- 
lowed the policy of favoring postal rates adequate to make the 
department practically self-sustaining. 

Mr, CRAMTON. In the event such legislation should not 
follow, then the only place the department can get this $80,000,- 
000 or $100,000,000 is out of an increase in parcel-post rates, 
that being the only place they now have any authority. 

Mr. KELLY. They can get $30,000,000 on the rates in the 
bill proposed to the joint subcommittee by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral without legislation. 

Mr, CRAMTON. So you have left the farmer to hold the bag. 

Mr, KELLY. No; we want the patrons of the post office 
to pay fair rates on mail matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I feel justified on the information fur- 
nished me by responsible members of the Post Office Committee 
in voting for the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking this vote by the 

and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ted Thirty-eight Members have risen, not a sufficient num- 
ber, and the yeas and nays are refused. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLaxrox) there were—ayes 250, noes 14. 

So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR—CHINA TRADE ACT, 1922 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7190) to amend the China trade act, 1922. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over and retain its 
place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman a question? I shall not 
object if the gentleman will agree not to call this bill up unless 
I am present. 

Mr. DYER. I will be glad to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, 

MESSAGE FEOM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S.2257) to con- 
solidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws affecting the 
establishment of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the 
administration of the war risk insurance act, as amended, and 
the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Rxrn of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Wars of Massachusetts as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

SHIPMENT OF ARTICLES CONTAMINATED WITH ANTHRAX 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6425) to prohibit the importation and the interstate 
Shipment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
import into the United States from any foreign country any sharing 
brush containing horsehair. 

Sec. 2. That any shaving brush containing horsehair, whether im- 
ported separately or contaimed in packages with other goods entitled 
to entry, shall not be admitted to entry; and all such articles shall 
be proceeded against, seized, and forfeited in manner prescribed by 
law. i 

Sze. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship any shav- 
ing brush containing horsehair from one State or Territory in the 
United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or Ter- 
ritory in the United States, or to the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. That the word “person” as used in this act shall mean 
natural perseris, firms, associations, copartnerships, and corporations. 

Sec. 5. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. - 

Sec. 6. That this act shall not be effective in the ease of goods 
actually in transit at the time of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2694) authorizing the Indian tribes and individual In- 
dians, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington and 
west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains, to submit to 
the Court of Claims certain claims growing out of treaties 
and otherwise. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That all claims of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, of the tribes and bands of Indians, or any of them, 


said tribes, bands, or individual Indians. 


limitation. 


or sums found to be due said tribes. 


otherwise.” 
The following committee amendments were read: 


including the word “ treaties” in line 12, 
and including the word“ made“ in line 14. 
“ineluding gratuities.” 

strike out the words “or individual Indians.” 
dians.” 

dians, tribe.” 


contract approved in accordance with existing law.” 

Page 3, line 6, change the colon to a period and strike out all down 
to and including the word “and” in line 10. 

Page 3, line 13, after the word “recovery,” insert the following: 
“and in no event shall such fee amount in the aggregate under one 
attorneyship for each tribe to more than $25,000, together with all 
necessary and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecu- 
tion of the suit.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 1, 
line 7, after the figures “1854” strike out the semicolon and 
insert a comma; the same amendment, in line 8, after the 
figures 1855 each time they appear; and on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “equitable” insert the words “and juris- 
diction.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CramTon: Page 1, line 7, after the figures 1854, 
strike out the semicolon and insert a comma; page 1, line 8, after the 
figures 1855, where they occur in both places in the line, strike out 
the semicolons and insert in lieu thereof commas, 
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except the S’Klallams, commonly known as the Clallams, with whom 
were made any of the treaties of Medicine Creek, dated December 26, 
1854; Point Elliott, dated January 22, 1855; Point-no-Point, dated 
January 26, 1855; the Quin-ai-elts, dated May 8, 1859, growing out 
of said treaties, or any of them, including claims fer allotments of 
land, or the value thereof, which they failed to receive under any of 
said treaties; and that all claims of whatever nature, both legal and 
equitable, which the Muckelshoot, San Juan Islands Indians; Nook- 
Sack, Suattle, Chinook, Upper Chehalis, Lower Chehalis, and Hump- 
tulip Tribes or Bands of Indians, or any of them (with whom no 
treaty bas been made), may have against the United States shall be 
submitted to the Court of Claims, with right of appeal by either party 
to the Supreme Court of the United States for determination and 
jurisdiction, both legal and equitable, is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine any and all suits brought here- 
under and to render final judgment therein: Provided, That the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States shall not extend 
to those tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, with whom no 
treaty has been made: Provided further, That the court shall also 
consider and determine any legal or equitable defenses, set-offs, or 
counterclaims which the United States may have against any of 


Sec. 2. That the Court of Claims shall advance the cause or causes 
upon its docket for hearing and shall bave authority to determine 
and adjudge all rights and claims, both legal and equitable, of said 
Indians, tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, and of the United 
States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of 


Sec, 3. That suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be begun within 
five years from the date of the passage of this act by such Indians, tribe, 
tribes, or bands of Indians, as parties plaintiff, and the United States 
as the party defendant. The petition or petitions may be verified by 
attorney or attorneys employed by such tribes of Indians upon informa- 
tion and belief as to the facts therein alleged, and no other verifica- 
tion shall be necessary: Provided, That the attorney or attorneys 
of said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, shall be selected 
by the claimant Indian or Indians with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and upon 
final determination of such suit or suits the Court of Claims shall 
have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the recovery, to be paid to the attorneys employed by 
the said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, and the same 
shall be included in the decree and shall be paid out of any sum 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing certain Indian 


tribes, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington to submit 
to the Court of Claims certain claims growing out of treaties or 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “them,” strike out all down to and 
Page 2, line 11, after the word “ therein“ strike out all down to 
Page 2, line 16, after the word “counterclaims,” insert the words 
Page 2, line 17, after the word “ tribes,” insert the word “ or,” and 
Page 2, line 21, after the word “said,” strike out the word In- 
Page 3, line 1, after the word“ sach? strike out the words “ In- 


Page 3, line 4, after the word “Indians” insert the words “ under 


JUNE 2 


Page 2, line 11, after the word “ equitable,” insert the words and 
Jurisdiction.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that that is simply to improve 
151 3 and the gentleman in charge of the bill is agreeable 
0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 71) authorizing the Cowlitz tribe of Indians, residing 
in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That all claims of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, which the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, residing in the State 
of Washington, may have against the United States shall be submitted 
to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for determination; and jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine any and all such claims and to render final Judgment thereon. 

The Court of Claims shall have authority to determine and adjudge 
the rights, both legal and equitable, of the said Cowlitz Tribe and of 
the United States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of time or 
statutes of limitations. The suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be 
begun by the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians as parties plaintiff and the 
United States as the party defendant. The petition or petitions may be 
verified by the attorney or attorneys employed in said claims by the 
Cowlitz Tribe upon information and belief as to the facts therein al- 
leged, and no other verification shall be necessary: Provided, That upon 
the final determination of such suit or suits the Court of Claims shall 
have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the recovery, to be paid to the attorney or attorneys 
employed by the said Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, and the same shall be 
included in the decree and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found 
due said tribe. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 14, change the period to a comma and insert the fol- 
lowing: “and any payment including gratuities which the United 
States may have made to the said Indians shall not be pleaded as an 
estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in any suit or action, and 
the United States shall be allowed credit for all sums, if any, paid or 
expended for the said tribe. Any other band or tribe of Indians the 
court may deem necessary to a final determination of any suit or suits 
brought hereunder may be joined therein as the court may order.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ begun,” insert within five years 
after the date of the passage of this act.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ recovery,” insert “and in no event 
to amount in the aggregate to more than $25,000, together with all 
necessary and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution 
of the suit.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the word Indians,“ insert under contract 
approved as required by existing law.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the words the same” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “such fee.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curypsrom). The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


TO AMEND AN ACT FULFILLING TREATY STIPULATIONS WITH VARIOUS 
INDIAN TRIBES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
7077, to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, approved June 30, 
1913,” approved May 26, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the current 
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and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,’ approved June 80, 1913,” 
approved May 26, 1920, be amended by inserting in said section after 
the word “sewers” and before the word “abutting” heretofore or 
“hereafter, so that the said section as amended will read: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay, 
out of any funds of the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole Nations, on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, 
the proportionate cost of street paving, construction of sidewalks, 
and sewers heretofore or hereafter abutting on unsold lots belonging 
to any of said tribes and as may be properly chargeable against said 
town lots, said payments to be made upon submission of proof to said 
Secretary of the Interior showing the entire cost of the said street 
paving, sidewalk, and sewer construction, and that said improvement 
was duly authorized and undertaken in accordance with law: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied that the charges 
made are reasonable and that the lots belonging to the above-mentioned 
tribes against which the charges were made have been enhanced in 
value by said improvements to not less than the amount of said 
charges.” 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 2, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3 and insert in lien thereof the 
words “and is hereby amended to read as follows.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “hereafter,” insert the words con- 
structed and.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the spelling 
of the word “ sewer” in line 15, page 2, will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


TO PERFECT TITLE TO CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4818) to perfect the title of purchasers of Indian lands sold 
under the provisions of any act of Congress and pursuant to 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the Senate amendment, which strikes out all after the 
enacting clause. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert: 

“That in all cases where lands allotted to members of any of the 
tribes belonging to the Quapaw Agency in Oklahoma are held under a 
trust or other patent containing restrictions on alienation, and said re- 
strictions have been or shall hereafter be removed by. order of the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the act of March 3, 1909 (85 
Stat. L. 751), or said lands or any portion thereof have been or shall 


hereafter be sold by said allottee or his heirs under the regulations of 


the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to said act, the deed of such 
allottee or his heirs executed after the removal of such restrictions, or 
when approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall convey full title 
to the lands or interest so sold the same as if a fee simple patent with- 
out restrictions had been issued to the allottee: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to apply to the lands of the Kaw or 
Osage Indians, or to lands of Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma.” : 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to perfect 
the title of purchasers of Indian lands sold under the provisions 
of the act of Congress of March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L. 751), 
and the regulations pursuant thereto as applied to Indians of 
the Quapaw Agency.” 

ALLOTTEES OF QUAPAW AGENCY, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7453), to amend an act approved March 8, 1909, entitled 
“An act for the removal of the restrictions on alienation of 
lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and the 

Sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings on any 
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of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such agency, and 
for other purposes.” : i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectlon to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 1 of the act of March 8, 1909 
(35 Stat. L., p. 751), being “An act for the removal of the re- 
Strictions on alienation of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, 
Okla., and the sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other build- 
ings on any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such agency, 
and for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize the sales, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and upon application of allottees or heirs of lands allotted 
to Indians of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and now held and designated 
as homesteads, whenever in the opinion of the Secretary such sales 
would be for the best interests of the applicants, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DELIVERY, ETC., IN CERTAIN POST OFFICES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 579), providing for the appointment of a superintendent 
and two assistant superintendents of delivery in certain post 
offices of the first class. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It requires three objectors. 

Mr. BLANTON. T object, and here is another, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. HOWARD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the gentleman speak for 
himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on this Consent Calendar does 
it take three to object under the rule? 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska 
objected and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not heard the 
gentleman from Nebraska object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood that he objects. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If the Chair wants it any 
louder then I will say it three times, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 
gentleman object. Is the gentleman objecting now? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. He is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The bill is objected to and 
the Clerk will repert the next bill. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 3261) to authorize and provide for the payment of the 
amounts expended in the construction of hangars and the main- 
tenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail Service of 
the Post Office Department. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman object to having the bill 
passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, No. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, LEATHERWOOD, my colleague, asked me to 
make that request. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection, so that I may state that the Air Service proposi- 
tion now from New York through is one of the most important 
matters in connection with the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That may be true, but I do not think 
that the passage of this bill is at all necessary. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed over without prejudice, to retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection . 


FOREST RESERVES, NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 377) 
limiting the creation or extension of forest reserves in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 


Is there objection? 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture opposes the passage 
of the bill, and in view of that I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 


objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, it takes three 
objectors. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I trust the committee will hear 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow] for a minute. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objection if the gen- 
tleman desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has heard only ‘two 
objections so far. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the ‘Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, could we not have the objection 
reserved for a minute? [Cries of Regular order.”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded 
and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
64, to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, wanted this bill 
objected to, and I shall object until he comes in. If he 
comes in later on and desires to O. K. it, I shall not object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice, to retain its 
place on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC PARKS AT SILVERTON, COLO. 


The next business on fhe Consent Calendar was the bill 
H. R. 3927, granting public lands to the town of Silverton, 
‘Colo., for public-park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted and conveyed to the 
town of Silverton, Colo., for public-park purposes, and for the usc and 
benefit of said town, the following-described lands, or so much thereof 
as said town may desire, to wit: 

A tract of land situate in township 40 north, range 7 west, New 
Mexico prinċipal meridian, in the county of San Juan and State of Colo- 
rado, conforming us nearly as practicable to legal subdivisions, and not 
exceeding 320 acres in extent, which land embraces what is commonly 
known ‘as lower Motas Lake, in said county. 

That such conveyance shall be made of the said land to said town by 
the Secretary of the Interior upon the payment by said town for the 
sald land, or such portion thereof as it may select, at the rate of $1.25 
per acre, and patent issued to said town for the said land selected, to 
have and to hold for public-park purposes, subject to the existing laws 
and regulations concerning public parks, and the grant hereby made 
shall not include any lands which at the date of issuance of patent 
shall be covered by valid existing bona fide right or claim initiated 
under the laws ot the United States: Provided, That there shall be 
reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits 
‘that may be found in the land so granted and all necessary use of the 
land for extracting the same; Provided further, That said ‘town shall 
not have the right to sell or convey the land herein granted, or any 
part thereof, or to devote the same to any other purpose than as here- 
inbefore described, and that ff the said land shall not be used as a 
public park, the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall revert 
to the United States. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words for the use 
and benefit of said town.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, lines 4 and 5, after the word “ purposes,” strike out the 


words “for the use and beneft of said town.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the reason for that is to 
make it conform to the language on page 2 where the bill says, 
“to hold for public-park purposes.” 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will permit, let me suggest: 
the bill as drawn is drawn in the form the Department of the 
Interior suggested. It was drawn in the department. j 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that does not necessarily matter. 
My amendment is to conform with page 2, lines 7 and 8, which 
says, “to have and to hold for public-park purposes.” Page 
1 it says, “for public-park purposes, for the use and benefit 
of said town,” which is a very different matter. 

Mr, VAILE. That is so the town is to control it for public- 
park purposes. 

F If you convey it to the town, they con- 

Mr. VAILE. However, I do not suppose it makes much 

ce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO ASTORIA, OREG. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7821) to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg., a certain strip 
of land in said city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, ‘reserving the right to object 
in order to ask a question, is the gentleman from Oregon here? 
Who is in charge of this ‘bill; anyone? 

Mr. BEGG. T would like to ask a question on that bill also. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent the bill may be 
passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SITE FOR CUSTOMHOUSE IN PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6143) to purchase grounds, erect and repair buildings 
for customhouses, ‘offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the riglit to object, 
which I do not expect to do, I have had some conversation with 
the. gentleman from Porto Rico and ‘he ‘agreed to a certain 
amendment. That is the understanding? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase or otherwise secure grounds where 
necessary In the mumicipalities of Aguadilla, Arecibo, Arroyo, ‘Guanica, 
and Fajardo, in Porto Rico, and to build or ‘rebuild thereon custom- 
houses, offices, and warehouses, the grounds and buildings not to ex- 
ceed in cost as follows: Arecibo, $30,000; Aguadilla, $25,000; Arroyo, 
830,000; Fajardo, $40,000; Guanica, 830,000; for repairs to ‘the cus- 
tomhouse at Ponee, $18,000; for repairs to the customhouse at Hu- 
macao, $4,000; and for ‘repairs to the custom warehouse at ‘Mayaguez, 
$8,000. Authority is also granted the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the excess in any amount so specified not. expended to any other 
item or items where the amount specified should de insufficient; all 
said amounts to be paid as needed out of duties collected in Porto Rico 
as an expense of collection, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. CRAMTON. “Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. In lines 3 and 5—. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed there 
is a similar Senate bill, and the Chair would suggest the bill 
be laid aside temporarily until the Senate bill is brought in. 
Without objection, the bill will be laid aside. 

Mr. CRAMTON, With the understanding it is to be taken 
up later? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ‘SCHOOLS FOR ALASKAN NATIVE 
CHILDREN, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4825) for the establishment of industrial schools for Alaskan 
native children. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, T object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BEGG. Tes; I am perfectly willing. 
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Mr. CRAMTON, This is a matter I am somewhat familiar 
with, having studied somewhat the conditions in Alaska and 
gone over the matter with the committee 

Mr. BEGG. Who is going to finance it? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Well, we are already financing it. This 
is to turn over certain buildings that are unused, that have 
been controlled by the War Department, to the Government for 
these purposes. We are already making an appropriation of 
something over $100,000 for this purpose, for medical relief, 
‘and will continue to do so. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not willing to take anything away from 
them; but, in other words, I am anxious to help them if we 
can, but section 3 in the original bill carried an appropria- 
tion of $200,000, That has been stricken out by the committee 
and I immediately concluded that was done as a blind to get 
by and come in for an appropriation. But I am not in favor 
of extending industrial education up in Alaska to cost $100,000 
or $200,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The $200,000 would be subject to a point of 
order, anyway, in this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand it. 

Mr. ORAMTON. There is one other feature to which I want 
to call attention. The committee having the Interior Depart- 
ment bill in charge have placed a limitation upon the admission 
of Alaska children to the Indian school at Chemawa, Oreg., 
believing it is better to have them receive their training in 
Alaska. Now, this bill, in part, is tending in that direction to 
fill that gap that will exist as to education of Alaskan natives. 
Even if the bill does not pass, the Appropriations Committee 
still has authority to report the appropriation and will do so, 
I am confident. 

Mr. BEGG. For how much? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For whatever it deems necessary for the 
program. It is not necessarily an authorization, because we 
are already authorized to report a bill for that purpose; but 
this smooths out the situation and enables them to use some 
other buildings, and I am sure it is in the interest of economy. 
I thought the gentleman ought to know about the situation as 
to Chemawa School in Oregon. 

Mr. BEGG. I am glad to have the information, and I would 
like to ask the chairman of the committee a question. Does 
this bill carry an intention of a new appropriation to add edu- 
cation for the purpose of affording an experiment in industrial 
education ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The committee dropped that part out, on the 
theory that they had the right to make these appropriations. 
This bill was reported out by the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and it seems that it was highly advisable 
that we carry out this project. The hearings indicated that. 

Mr, BEGG. I would like to have this passed over. I object. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

SITE FOR CUSTOMHOUSE IN PORTO RICO 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Returning to Calendar No. 
237—to the bill H. R. 6143—the Chair is advised that there is 
a slight change in the Senate bill. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Fatayrerp] asks unanimous consent that the Senate 
bill (S. 2572) be considered instead of the House bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, may we have it reported before we 
pass it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase or otherwise secure grounds where neces- 
sary in the municipalities of Aguadilla, Arecibo, Arroyo, Guanica, and 
Fajardo, in Porto Rico, and to build or rebuild thereon customhouses, 
offices, and warehouses, the grounds and buildings not to exceed in cost 
as follows; Arecibo, $30,000; Aguadilla, $25,000; Arroyo, $30,000; 
Fajardo, $40,000; Guanica, $30,000; for repairs to the customhouse at 
Ponce, $18,000; for repairs to the customhouse at Humacao, $4,000; 
and for repairs to the custom warehouse at Mayaguez, $8,000. Au- 
thority is also granted the Secretary of the Treasury to use the excess 
in any amount so specified not expended to any other item or items 
where the amount specified should be insufficient; all said amounts to 
be paid as needed out of duties collected in Porto Rico as an expense 
of collection, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the Senate bill? 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, the further 
reading of the bill will be dispensed with. The Senate bill ig 
open for amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will offer what I have as 
a substitute for the Senate bill. It involves the amendment 
which we discussed with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
FAIRFIELD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as: follows: 


Strike ont all after the enacting clause and insert: “That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, anthorized to purchase 
or otherwise secure grounds where necessary in the municipalities of 
Aguadilla, Arecibo, Arroyo, Guanica, and Fajardo, in Porto Rico, and 
to build or rebuild thereon customhouses, offices, and warehouses, the 
grounds and buildings not fo exceed in cost as follows: Arecibo, 
$30,000; Aguadilla, $25,000; Arroyo, $380,000; Fajardo, $40,000; 
Guanica, $30,000; for repairs to the customhouse at Ponce, $18,000; 
for repairs to the customhouse at Humacao, $4,000; and for repairs 
to the custom warehouse at Mayaguez, $8,000. Authority is also 
granted the Secretary of the Treasury to pay said amounts as 
needed out of duties collected In Porto Rico as an expense of collec- 
tion, nuder such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not familiar with the 
Senate bill, but all that this amendment does is to prevent their 
rapping these amounts around and greatly increasing some of 
them. 

Mr. DAVILA. I understand this is offered as a substitute 
for the Senate amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. DAVILA. I prefer that the Senate amendment should 
be adopted by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest that 
the proviso be added. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The proviso is not necessary. As the House 
bill was drawn, the proviso is needed, but in the amendment 
which I have offered they can not take the surplus out of one 
item. and add it to another item. 

Mr. DAVILA. The amendment provides that they shall not 
use more than $65,000 a year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman want the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. DAVILA, Yes. We want the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understood it limited it to an expendi- 
ture of $65,000 in one place. 

Mr. DAVILA. It limits them in all to $65,000 every year. 
They can not spend any more than that. 

Mr. OCRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment by adding the proviso, as provided in the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment by adding 
the proviso as provided in the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That not more than $65,000 of the total expenditures herein 
authorized shall be made in any one year. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
House bill, H. R. 6143, will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO ASTORIA, OREG, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 235, H. R. 7821, to convey to the city of 
Astoria, Oreg., a certain strip of land in said city. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent that the House return to Calendar No. 
235. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman accept this kind of an amendment? 

Provided, That the city pays the United States as high a price per 
square foot as for any other land in said city. 

Mr. HAWLEY. All the other property owners in the city 
have ceded the land to the city for the purpose of widening the 
street. 
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Mr. BEGG. Why do you not make this a straight deal? I 
have not read this for a week, but as I recall there is wording 
in it to buy it at a less price, and so on. T thought it was only 
right that the Government should receive the same price as any 
other private man would receive. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill provided that the Government 
should deed the land to the city. 

Mr. BEGG. As I reeall it, it is a sale. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman from Ohio concludes, 
I want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
concluded? 

Mr. BEGG: My amendment would not hurt it any. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This city, you will remember, was burned 
a little over a year ago. Wleven million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed and 40 acres of the business part of the 
city was burned out. The Government of the United States, 
having helped out every other town in the country that had 
that kind of a misfortune, did not help out this one. It would 
be. going far, there, not only in not giving help to the city 
but 

Mr. BEGG. I did not have that information. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill seeks to cut 10 feet off of four 
lots and 5 feet off of one lot. -Has the Government any ini- 
provement on the portion that is to be cut off? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the gentleman is in error in his 
analysis, 

Mr. BLANTON, That is what the bill provides—10 feet off 
of the end of four lots and 5 feet off of the end of another. 

Mr. HAWLEY, No; it cuts 10 feet off of the south side of 
the entire block and 6 feet off of the north side, 

Mr. BEGG. The bill says 10 feet from the north side. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it mentions four lots, What I was 
getting at was this: Are there any improvements on the por- 
tion that is to be cut off? 

Mr. HAWLEY, It is a block. The present building is in 
about the center of the block north and south, and it would be 
80 or 40 feet on the north side of this street to the building 
and 50 or 60 feet on the south side, 

Mr. BLANTON. Are there improvements that have to be 
removed or changed as to location. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Nothing at all that I know of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection. to the con- 
gideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: $ 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg., a 
strip of land 10 feet wide from the north side of lots 1, 2, 8, and 4, 
block 23, and a strip 5 feet wide from the south side of lots 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, of block 28, as plotted and recorded by John McClure and 
extended by Cyrus Olney, to enable the said city to widen Bond Street 
and Commercial Street to a uniform width between Seventh Street 
and Fourteenth Street of the said city of Astoria, Oreg. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION OF CHICAGO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 230, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase and distribute suitable medals to be awarded to ex- 
hibitors winning first and championship prizes at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary show of the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion of Chicago, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the International Livestock Exposition of Chicago, III., is 
the greatest show and educational exposition of livestock and other 
agricultural products in the world; and 

Whereas the twenty-fifth anniversary exposition of this great agri- 
cultural institution will be held at Chicago, III., in December, 1924: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and ts hereby, 
authorized to purchase suitable medals to be distributed by him to 
exhibitors showing champlons and first-prize winners at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary show of the International Livestock Exposition to be 
held at Chicago, III., in the month of December, 1924. And the sum 
of $1,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 


Has the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont. the last 
word, I believe im giving medals when they are deserved, 
I want to tell you something about a splendid young man who 
has just taken first honors at Annapolis. 

When I first came to Washington and rented. a house I had 
ho proper light fixtures in it. I went into a store down here 
in Washington late that afternoon to get those light fixtures 
put in. They told me they could not attend to it until the 
next day. Observing my disappointment, one of the brightest- 
looking boys I ever saw walked from behind the counter and 
told me he would gladly put the fixtures in after supper for 
me if I would give him my address. I did it; and appearing 
promptly after supper, he put them in, using such dexterity 
and efficiency that only an expert cam command, ‘and when I 
asked him how much I owed him he said, “ Nothing; I am 
always glad to help anybedy when they need it.” 

L kept up with that young man because his personality 
greatly impressed me. He was working in the summer and 
going to school the rest of the year: He made the rifle team 
in Central High School; he became an expert rifle shot, and 
he stood near the top of his class there, 

I learned that his life's ambition was to go to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and I told his widowed mother that if 
she would manumit him, and if he would make a legal designa- 
tion of my district as his permanent home, I would appoint 
him to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, She did manumit 
him, and he did make a legal designation of my district as his. 
home and became one of my constituents, and I appointed him 
to. Annapolis, and he is the first-honor man of his graduation 
class there this year. [Applause.] 

That is the kind of men who make admirals, men who are 
willing to do hard work and who have: the will power and the 
energy to accomplish things, and overcome obstacles. He did 
not have to come up and attend to that light matter for me. 
He was working in that store, with lots of other employees, 
the balance of whom probably hurried out to places of amuse- 
ment. But that young fellow had something worth while in 
him; I recognized it, and he has conferred great honor on my 
district, my State, and our Nation. I expect some of these days 
to see him an admiral at the head of the United States Navy. 
I refer to Ensign Armand M. Morgan, who was raised here in 
this great city. [Applause.] 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 2, line 6, strike out the period, insert a 
semicolon, and add: “ Provided, That the medals be designed 
by an American artist selected by an open competition.” 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 2, Une 6, after the 
word “act” strike out the period, insert a semicolon and the follow- 
ing language: Provided, That the medals be designed by an American 
artist selected by an open, competition,” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this country 
is becoming the artistic center of the world. We are producing 
more artistic talent in the United States to-day than ever be- 
fore. Yet on many occasions where we have an opportunity to 
give the artists a chance to display their talents we overlook it, 
On many occasions medals are awarded and we find that the 
donors go to a shop and select some stock design. 

A medal of this kind, which carries the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, it seems to me, should be something more than a stock 
design. Here is a splendid opportunity to give our art students 
a chance to submit designs for a medal of this kind, and to let 
the Secretary of Agriculture or any committee which he may 
designate select one of the designs. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Tes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
could be done within the limit of the appropriation or au- 
thorization provided in this resolution, namely, $1,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, of course, that is not very much 


to have any artist get excited about. It is a starter, and I 


am anxious to establish this method as the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that if we are going to award medals 
in the name of this Government we ought to get something 
that at least has some artistic merit to it. We might increase 
the appropriation, but there are plenty of art schools, I will 
say to the gentleman, that would be glad to compete and give 
their students an opportunity to submit a design to the Gov- 
ernment. 
I submit my amendment, and I hope it will prevail. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGuagpra) there were—ayes 22, noes 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pre- 
amble is stricken out. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF HAMAKUA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6070) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, mainte- 
nance, distribution, and supply of electric current for light and 
power within the district of Hamakua, on the island and county 
of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, who 
can give us some information on this bill? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill, I will explain to 
the gentleman, granting a franchise to a man by the name of 
Botelho to establish a light-and-power plant at one of the 
Hawaiian towns. It is not an exclusive franchise. 

Mr. BEGG. Does this plan of procedure meet with the ap- 
proval of the people over in Hawaii? 

Mr, WEAVER. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio that 
the bill is here simply for this reason: Under the organic act, 
under which we annexed Hawali, it is required that Congress 
shall approve all acts of the Hawaiian Legislature. 

Mr. BEGG. Is this an act of the legislature? 

Mr. WEAVER. And this is an act of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature that we are simply approving. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the information I wanted to get, and I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., Suction 1. Franchise. M. S. Botelho, of Honokaa, 
district of Hamakua, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, his associ- 
ates, successors, and assigns, or such corporations as he may or they 
shall cause to be incorporated under the laws ef the Territory of 
Hawali (he or they being hereinafter referred to as the association “), 
are hereby granted the right, authority, and privilege to manufacture, 
sell, furnish, and supply electric light, electric current, or electric 
power in the district of Hamakua, on the island of Hawaii, Territory 
of Hawaii, for lighting the streets, roads, public and private buildings, 
or for motive power, or for any other purpose which the association 
may deem advisable, and from time to time, for the purposes above 
mentioned, subject te the approval and supervision of the board of 
officials having charge of said streets or roads, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate suitable poles, lines, wires, cables, lamps, lamp-posts, 
conductors, conduits, and such other appliances and appurtenances 
as may from time to time be necessary for the transmission, distribu- 
tion, or supply of electricity te consumers thereof, under, along, upon, 
and over the streets, sidewalks, roads, squares, bridges, alleys, and 
lanes" in said district of Hamakua, on said island of Hawaii, and to 
connect the said wired lines, and conductors with any manufactory, 
private or public buildings, lamps, lamp-posts, or other structure or 
objects with the place of supply. 

Sror 2. Rules and regulations. The officials or boards having charge 
of said streets or roads are hereby authorized to make from time to 
time, change, amend, or add to, reasonable rules regulating the plac- 
ing of poles, the insulation of wires and apparatus carrying electric 
current, the excavation of conduits, and the maintenance in good re- 
pair of all poles, wires, and apparatus generally, concerning the manu- 
facture and supply of electricity which may be necessary for the public 
safety and welfare, 

Sec, 3. Poles not to Interfere with streets, ete,: All poles, lines, 
wires, cables, lamps, lamp- posts, conductors, conduits, and other ap- 
paratus constructed, maintained or operated under, along, upon, 
or over the streets, sidewalks, roads, squares, bridges, alleys, and 
lanes In said district, on the island of Hawali, shall be so constructed 
and maintained and operated by the association as not to unneces- 
sarily interfere with the use of such streets, sidewalks, roads, squares, 
bridges, alleys, and lanes by the public. 

Sec. 4. Plant subject to inspection: The entire plant, Hnes, poles, 
and all other apparatus and equipment shall at all times be subject 
and open to the inspection of the officials or boards having charge of 
saf_d streets or roads, or any officer appointed by them for that 
purpose, 


Suc. 5. Meters, charges, reasonableness, how determined: The nasso- 
ciation shall also have the right to maintain, use, and operate electrie 
meters, or other means of measuring electric light, power, or current 
supplied from time to time and to lecate the same at such places as 
may be deemed necessary for their protection; and also to charge, 
receive, and collect from all consumers of electricity such reasonable 
prices as may be from time to time fixed and determined by the asso- 
ciation : Provided, however, That power is hereby conferred upon the 
courts of competent jurisdiction, or any utility commission which is, 
or may hereafter be, created by law of the Territory of Hawaii, or of 
the United States, at all times and upon the petition of any con- 
sumer of electric power or lights from the said association, to hear 
and determine from time to time whether an existing rate or rates 
are unreasonable; and if a rate be unreasonable to order the same to 
be decreased, and to enforce such orders by appropriate judgment or 
decree. 


Sec. 6. Charges for making connections: The association shall also 
have the right to charge consumers or applicants for the use of elec- 
tricity, one-half of the costs and expense of making connections be- 
tween the nearest line of supply and the premises where the elec- 
tricity is to be used; such cost and expense to include the price of all 
wires, poles, insulators, and other material and labor necessary to be 
used in making such connections: Provided, however, That the said 
association shall not be required to make, construct, or maintain said 
connections as aforesaid for supplying light or power, unless the ap- 
plicant therefor, if required, shall deposit in advance with them a sum 
of money sufficient to pay one-half of the total estimated cost and 
expense of making and constructing such connections and for current 
for the period of one month. 

Sec. 7. Right to acquire property, limits to: The association shall 
have the right to acquire, hold, or take over, either by purchase or lease, 
property, both real, personal, or mixed, as may be necessary or in- 
cidental to the proper conduct of his or their business; but he or they 
shall not have the power or right to purchase franchises and property 
of any other company of Uke nature. 

Sac. 8. Power to borrow money and bonds: The association, whenever 
from time to time it shall be deemed expedient in furtherance of the 
objects for which this franchise is granted, shall have the power to 
borrow money, and to secure the payments thereof, with the interest 
agreed upon by the mortgage of any or all of its property, and all 
franchises and privileges granted or obtained by virtue of this act, or, 
if it is deemed advisable, bonds may be issued, secured by deed of trust 
of such property, not to exceed 60 per cent of the actual value thereof, 
and all future property acquired, as well as the income and receipts of 
the property from whatever source derived and in such form and upon 
such terms as he or they shall deem advisable: Provided, That nothing 
in this section contained shall operate to prevent the association from 
obtaining the usual business credits and to make promissory notes with- 
out security. 

Sec. 9. Franchise not exclusive; It is hereby expressly provided that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to grant to the asso- 
ciation an exclusive right to furnish, sell, or supply the electric current 
for light and power, and said association and the franchise, rights, and 
privileges granted hereby shall be subject in all respects to such laws 
establishing a public-utility commission and such other laws of a gen- 
eral nature as may be applicable from time to time to electric light and 
power plants or companies operating them in the Territory of Hawaii, 
or the county of Hawaii, or their successors. 

Suc, 10. Forfeiture of franchise: It is provided that if the sald asso- 
ela tion shall fail or refuse to do or perform or comply with any of the 
provisions of this act or the laws of the Territory of Hawaii, or of the 
county of Hawaii, or the rules promulgated under section 2 of this act, 
and continues to refuse and fail to perform or comply therewith after 
reasonable notice given by the superintendent of public works, or any 
proper county or municipal officer or board, said officer or board may, 
with the consent of the governor and of the attorney general, cause 
proceedings to be instituted before an appropriate tribunal to have the 
franchise granted hereby and all rights and privileges accruing there- 
under forfeited and declared null and yoid. 

Sec. 11. Annual statement, payment to Government: The associa- 
tion shall, within one month after the expiration of each calendar 
year, file with the treasurer of the county of Hawaii a statement 
showing the gross receipts from the sale of electrie current for light 
and power furnished by it during such year and shall at the same 
time pay to the treasurer of the county of Hawaii for and on behalf 
of said county 21 per cent of the gross réceipts from all electrie eur- 
rent for light or power furnished to consumers during the year 
preceding. i 

Sec. 12. All property of every kind and nature, forming or used as 
a part of such electric system, including this franchise, shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes under the Territory of Hawaii until the expira- 
tion of five years from and after the commencement of the construc 
tion of buildings or other works for manufacturing and supplying 
electricity, 
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Sec, 18. Franchise subject to reasonableness; publie utilities com- 
mission: This franchise and the person or corporation holding the 
same shall be subject as to reasonableness of rates, prices, and charges, 
and in all other respects to the provisions of chapter 128 of the 
Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915, creating a public utilities commission, 
and all amendments thereto for the regulation of the public utilities in 
said Territory. 

Sec. 14. The Puble Utilities Commission of the Territory of Hawail 
is hereby granted power, subject to section.2 hereof, to order said asso- 
ciation, its successors or assigns, to make extensions of its service 
lines whenever it shall be made to appear that said extension is a 
public necessity and that the total plant of said association, including 
such extension or extensions, can be made to earn a reasonable profit 
on the cost and maintenance of the same: Provided, That orders of the 
public utilities commission herein provided for shall be subject to review 
by the courts of the Territory as provided by law. 

Sec: 15. The right hereby granted shall cease and determine if 
operations hereunder are not commenced by beginning the construc- 
tion of buildings or other work for manufacturing or supplying electric 
current for light or power or by placing poles and wiring the same, or 
constructing conduits and laying wires therein, in any of the streets, 
roads, or other places hereinbefore mentioned, for the purpose of con- 
ducting electric current for light and power, and unless the association 
shall actually have expended in such work a sum not less than $5,000 
within one year from and after the date of the approval of this act by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 16. That the Territory of Hawali, the county of Hawaii, or 
any political subdivision thereof, may at any time and upon six 
months’ notice in writing to the association, given pursuant to 
proper authority, when so authorized by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, acquire by purchase all the property of the as- 
sociation, subject to the then existing charges thereon. 

The amount to be paid to the association for such purchase shall 
be determined by a commission of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the association, or in case it should fail to do so within 30 
days after having been requested to do so by the purchaser, then 
by the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, one by the 
purchaser, and the third by the two so appointed, or in case they 
should fail to agree upon the third member within 30 days, then 
by said chief justice, any such action by the chief justice to be 
taken only after giving to each party notice and an opportunity to 
be heard, but such amount shall in no case exceed the actual cost 
or the actual value of tangible property, or the actual cost of re- 
producing or replacing it, less depreciation and less the charges thereon. 
The value of the franchise or good will or any other intangible element 
shall not be considered in determining the amount to be paid. 

Either the association or the purchaser may appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the Territory of Hawaii from the decision of such 
commission by filing a written notice of appeal with the commission 
within five days after the decision is rendered. It shall thereupon 
be the duty of the commission immediately to certify up to the 
supreme court the record of its proceedings, showing in such cer- 
tilleute the valuation claimed by the association, the value claimed 
by the purchaser, and the valuation as determined by the commis- 
sion. Such certificate shall be accompanied by copies of all papers, 
documents, and evidence upon which the decision of the commission 
was based, and a copy of such decision. Upon any such appeal, the 
supreme court may, in its behalf, take or require further evidence 
to be introduced by either party. Within six months after the 
determination of the purchase price as aforesaid, the same shall be 
paid to the association, and thereupon the franchise granted hereby 
shall cease and determine, and all the property of said association 
shall become the property of such purchaser without any further 
conveyance, but said association shall make all further conveyances 
as may be desired by the purchaser and approved by said commis- 
sion or said court on appeal. 

Sec. 17. Franchise subject to amendment or repeal: The Con- 
gress of the United States, or the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, may at any time alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

Sec. 18. This act shall take effect and be law from and after the 
date of its approval by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, 
subject, however, to the approval of the Congress of the United 
States, such approval of Congress to be secured within two years 
from the date of such approval by the governor. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “ franchise.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out the words “rules and regulations,” 

Page 3, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “poles not to interfere 
with streets,” and so forth. 

Page 3, line 12, strike out the words “ plant subject to inspection.” 

Page 3, lines 17 and 18, strike out the words “meters, charges, 
Rasonableness, how determined.“ 


Page 4, line 10, strike out the words “charges for making con-“ 


Sections.” 


Page 5, line 1, strike out the words “right to acquire property, 
limits to.“ 

Page 5, 
bonds.” 

Page 6, 


line 8, strike out the words “power to borrow money and 


line 1, strike out the words “franchise not exclusive.” 
Page 6, line 12, strike out the words “forfeiture of franchise.” 
Page 7, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “annual statement, 
payment to Government.” 
Page 7, lines 18 and 19, strike out the words “franchise subject 
to reasonableness, public utilities commission.” 
Page 10, lines 20 and 21, strike out the words “ franchise subject 
to amendment or repeal.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR ALASKAN NATIVE 
CHILDREN 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alaska rise? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to revert to Calendar No. 241, H. R. 4825, 
for the establishment of industrial schools for Alaskan native 
children. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent that the House may return to Calendar 
No. 241, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to returning 
to the consideration of this bill? N 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to establish a system of vocational training for the native 
people of the Territory of Alaska and those who are of the half blood, 
and to construct and maintain suitable buildings for schools and 
dormitories in such localities within the Territory of Alaska as he may 
select: Provided, That at least one such school shall be established in 
each judicial division of the Territory of Alaska where no industrial 
school for the native people of Alaska is at present maintained by 
the United States. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby instructed to 
assign to the Bureau of Education any unoccupied buildings in Alaska 
which are in his custody at abandoned military posts or any other 
buildings controlled by the Department of the Interior, for use by 
the Bureau of Education as industrial schools; and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
any unoccupied buildings in Alaska that in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War may be dispensed with by the War Department, to be used 
for industrial school purposes: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to dismantle and remove any of the 
aforementioned buildings to such locations as may be decided upon for 
the erection of industrial schools, 

Sec, 3. The sum of $200,000 is hereby appropriated from moneys 
in the United States Treasury, which are not Otherwise appropriated, 
for carrying out the purposes of this act in the construction of 
buildings and the establishment of industrial schools as provided for in 
this act. y 

Sec. 4. That the annual maintenance estimates for the said in- 
dustrial schools proyided for in this act shall be furnished to Congress 
by the Budget Committee under the Interior Department expenditures, 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the establishment of 
industrial schools for Alaskan native children, and for other purposes.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ the,” insert “ aboriginal.” 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, after the word “Alaska,” strike out “and 
those who are of the half blood.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ dormitories,” insert the words “ and 
hospitals.” 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “ Provided, That at 
least one such school shall be established in each judicial division of 
the Territory of Alaska where no.“ 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “industrial school for 
the native people of Alaska is at present maintained by the United 
States.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “schools,” insert “or hospitals that 
are held by him to be necessary or suitable for such purposes,” 
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Page 2, line 13, after the word “ school,” insert “or hospital.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ purposes,” insert “that are held by 
him to be necessary or suitable for such purposes.” 

Page 2, after line 18, strike ont all of sections 3 and 4, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks I made this morning on the St, Marys 
bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend the remarks he made this 
morning on the St, Marys bridge bill, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE IN FEDERAL COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
H. R. 3260, to amend the practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. FENN, and Mr. BEGG objected. 
TO PROMOTE THE SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES AND TRAVELERS ON RAIL- 
ROADS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. 
R. 8578, to amend the act entitled “An act to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurte- 
nances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, is the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] behind this bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the first sentence of section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That when used in this act the terms ‘carrier’ and ‘common 
carrier’ mean a common carrier by railroad, or partly by railroad and 
partly by water, within the continental United States, subject to the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, excluding street, suburban, and 
interurban electric railways unless operated as a part of a general 
railroad system of transportation.” 

Sze. 2. Section 2 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any carrier to use or permit 
to be used on its line any locomotive unless said locomotive, its boiler, 
tender, and all parts and appurtenances thereof are in proper condition 
and safe to operate in the service to which the same are put, that the 
same may be employed in the active service of such carrier without 
unnecessary peril to life or limb, and unless said locomotive, its boiler, 
tender, and all parts and appurtenances thereof have been inspected 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of this act and 
are able to withstand such test or tests as may be prescribed in the 
rules and fegulations hereinafter provided for.” 

Suc. 3. The last sentence of section 3 of such act is amended to 
read as follows; 

“The office of the chief inspector shall be in Washington, D. C., 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall provide such legal, 
technical, stenographic, and clerical help as the business of the offices 
of the chief inspector and his said assistants may require.” 

Suc, 4. Section 4 of such act is amended by adding thereto a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Within the appropriations therefor and subject to the provisions of 
this act, the Interstate Commerce Commission may appoint, from time 
to time, not more than 15 inspectors in addition to the number author- 
ized in the first paragraph of this section, as the needs of the service 
may require. Any inspector appointed under this paragraph shall be 
so assigned by the chief inspector that his service will be most 
effective.” 

Bxc. 5. Section 10 of such act is hereby repealed. 
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Sec. 8. Hereafter the salary of the chief inspector shall be $6,000 
per year; the salary of each assistant chief inspector shall be $5,000 
per year; the salary of each inspector shall be $3,600 per year; and 
the annual allowance for each inspector for office rent, stationery, and 
clerical assistance fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
not exceed $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF FARM AREAS OF OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 202) for the relief of the boll weevil, 
drought, and flood-stricken farm areas of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. BEGG, and Mr. ALDRICH 
objected. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5200) to authorize an appropriation to enable the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide 
additional hospital facilities. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Indiana if the bill passed by the 
Senate is exactly like the House bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is not. -The Senate bill carried $300,000 
additional appropriation fer a school for the blind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will turn to page 3 of 
his bill, line 7, after the figures $6,500,000, are the words “ to 
be immediately available.“ What significance does that have 
in a bill which authorizes an appropriation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know that it has any significance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I see the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations here, and I would like to ask him 
the significance of those words in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is within the province of the Committee 
on Appropriations to make the appropriation immediately 
available. It is not necessary to have those words in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the appropriation comes to be 
made by the gentleman's committee, that committee will ex- 
amine, and if it wishes criticize the particular sites for which 
the appropriation is asked. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and the bill ought not to be worded so 
that the Appropriations Committee ean not do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman examined the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. I examined it some time ago, and I think it 
is in proper shape. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood that all of the sites had been 
decided upon and submitted to the Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
director says that it will not be changed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It ought to be safeguarded so that it 
could go properly to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL. The director told me that he would not changa 
the sites; that they would not be 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized 
to provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons who served in the World War and are patients of the United 
States Veterans“ Bureau, by purchase and remodeling or extension of 
existing plants, and by construction on sites now owned by the Govern- 
ment or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or 
otherwise, such hospitals and out-patient dispensary facilities, to in- 
clude the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical 
equipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities leading 
thereto; vehicles, livestock, furniture, equipment, and accessories; and 
also to provide accommodations for officers, nurses, and attending per- 
sonnel; and also to provide proper and suitable recreational centers; 
and the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to 
accept gifts or donations for any of the purposes named herein. Such 
hospital plants to be constructed shall be of fireproof construction, and 
existing plants purchased shall be remodeled to be fireproof, and the 
location and nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculous, 
neuropsychiatric, or general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the 
discretion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President: Provided, however, That the 
director, with the approval of the President, may utilize such suitable 
buildings, structures, and grounds now owned by the United States as 
may be available for the purposes aforespid, and the President is hereby 
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authorized, by Executive order, to transfer any such buildings, struc- 
tures, and grounds to the United States Veterans“ Bureau upon the 
request of the director thereof. 

Sec. 2. That for carrying into effect the preceding paragraph relating 
to additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,500,000, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended. That not to exceed 
8 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employment in the 
District of Columbia and in the field of necessary technical and clerical 
assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclusively to ald in 
the preparation of the plans and specifications for the projects author- 
ized herein and for the supervision of the execution thereof and for 
traveling expenses and field-office equipment and supplies in connection 
therewith. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to authorize an appropriation 
to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to pro- 
vide additional hospital facilities.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill S. 3181, be substituted for the House bill and 
considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, what 
is the difference between the Senate bill and the House bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The difference is that the Senate bill pro- 
vides an additional authorization of $350,000 to complete a 
training school for the blind. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Has the gentleman gone into that 
project, and has the committee investigated it and decided 
whether it is a feasible one or not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think it is, and as far as I am individually 
concerned, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman a question. Does the Senate bill—I 
did not know this was coming up and did not bring a copy of 
the Senate bill—provide the situs or is it a lump sum? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Iam familiar with the provisions of the 
bill, the Senate bill simply changes the lump sum and the des- 
ignation of the sites is the same as in the other bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it limited to the blind of the 
World War or is it like the hospital? I did not understand 
that this was to be a hospital for the blind but is to be a training 
school. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Let me answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion by quoting the language of the Senate bill. It adds these 
words to the first definition in the bill: 


and facilities for a permanent national training school, at a cost not 
exceeding $350,000, for the blind who are beneficiaries of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. That takes in the veterans of all of these 
wars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, So that I may ask the gentleman from 
New York how many blind veterans there are who would want 
to avail themselves of this training in this institution? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. There have been an average of slightly 
under a hundred since the armistice, but there are some 700 
more who from time to time might take advantage of the 
facilities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 8181), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized 
to provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and facilities for a 
permanent national training school, at a cost not exceeding $350,000, 
for the blind who are beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, by purchase and remodeling or extension of existing plants, and 
by construction on sites now owned by the Government or on sites 
to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, such 
hospitals and out-patient dispensary facilities to include the necessary 
buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, approach 
work, roads, and trackage facilities leading thereto; and also to pro- 
vide accommodation for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; and 
also to provide proper and suitable recreational centers; and the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accept 
gifts or donations for any of the purposes named herein. Such hospital 
plants and training school to be constructed shall be of fireproof con- 
struction and existing plants purchased shall be remodeled to be fire- 


proof, and the location and nature thereof, whether for the treatment 
of tuberculous, neuropsychiatric, or general medical and surgical cases, 
shall be in the discretion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of President: Provided, however, That 
the director, with the approyal of the President, may utilize such suit- 
able buildings, structures, and grounds now owned by the United States 
as may be available for the purposes aforesaid, and the President is 
hereby authorized, by Executive order, to transfer any such buildings, 
structures, and grounds to the United States Veterans’ Bureau upon the 
Tequest of the director thereof. 

Sec. 2. That for carrying into effect the preceding paragraph relat- 
ing to additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,850,000, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended. That not to exceed 
3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employment in the 
District of Colambia and in the field of necessary technical and clerical 
assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclusively to aid 
in the preparation of the plans and specifications for the projects 
authorized herein and for the supervision of the execution thereof, and 
for traveling expenses and feld-office equipment and supplies in connec- 
tion therewith. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I believe this bill has received the attention of 
nearly every Member of the House. When it was first called 
on the Consent Calendar I objected to it. I am glad that I 
did, because we succeeded in getting an intelligent understand- 
ing of just what would be done by the Veterans’ Bureau in 
finishing the hospitalization program. I, for one, do not hesi- 
tate to say that this authorization would not be necessary now 
if the previous director of the Veterans’ Bureau had rendered 
honest and faithful service to his Government. By reason of 
misfeasance or malfeasance in office the hospitalization program 
is not complete. Not only that, but I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that poor judgment was exercised in the 
purchase of certain hospitals in some of the districts. In 
district No. 2, in my city, the Bronx, for instance, they 
purehased a hospital for $3,500,000, for psychopathic cases, 
Now we find the site is not suitable and that the hospital 
is not suitable. We want to sell that property now at a loss 
of $1,500,000 and go elsewhere and build another hospital. 
There is $1,500,000 just going into the hands of land promoters 
and contractors on the original sale which should have been 
used for the benefit of the veterans. Down at Dawsonsprings, 
Ky., some of you will remember that we purchased a hospital 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress, or the early part of the Sixty-sixth, 
for tubercular patients, and now we are told that that place 
is not suitable for tubercular patients, and we are going to 
build a hospital elsewhere. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. What is the reason that the one in the 
Bronx is not properly located? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is right in the city, and, of course, 
these cases would be better off in the country, not in the im- 
mediate vicinity of city streets. 

5 MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
men 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, some considerable time since 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee reported a bill 
carrying $17,000,000 to construct hospitals and provide facili- 
ties for the sick and wounded soldiers. That was following a 
bill for $18,000,000 some time prior thereto. When the bill 
was under consideration in the House I tried to place the re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of the funds in the hands of 
the President. In the Committee of the Whole we were suc- 
cessful, but when it went to a separate vote on the amendment 
in the House, the House defeated the authority granted to the 
President and placed it in the hands of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. That director is out of the service now 
and has been for some time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let us hope that he will be in some 
other service soon. 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the money was authorized to be dis- 
tributed the Committee on Appropriations called the Veterans’ 
Bureau officials before it and went into a thorough, compre- 
hensive investigation as to what the money was going to be 
used for. We were not satisfied that the money was to be 
judiciously disposed of in the interest of the veterans. We 
tried to place every safeguard around the use of the money, 
and, as far as language could do so, we did; but notwithstand- 
ing that, they overrode the provisions of the law, and they let 
contracts here, there, and everywhere without justification; 
they bought sites that they had no justification for buying, and 
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while they promised the Committee on Appropriations that it 
would not cost more than $3,000 per bed for hospitals to be 
constructed under the act, the fact is that it has cost close to 
$5,000 per bed. That is why this $6,500,000 is needed now. 
It is to finish the buildings that should have been completed 
with the money that was appropriated some time ago. It is 
just a piece of extravagant waste and criminal negligence, and 
still we are called upon to meet the situation, and it can not 
be met without the appropriation of this money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And am I not correct in the statement 
that I made previously that notwithstanding $35,500,000 was 
originally appropriated with the assurance that it would com- 
plete our hospital program, yet, owing to negligence and crimi- 
nal conduct, to which the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has referred, it is not completed. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not completed, and you can not com- 
plete it without this money. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, And this will complete it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope so. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say right now I am not chang- 
ing my attitude on this. I shall not object on the assurance 
received from the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that he will scrutinize the appropriation when it comes 
before his committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will scrutinize it and do everything I can 
to safeguard its expenditure as far as words can safeguard it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that the money that we appropriated 
for the veterans will go for their benefit and nobody else? 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope no dollar of it will go to anyone else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is what I am trying to get. But, 
gentlemen, the truth is that they play on the sentiment and 
feeling of this House, knowing we are willing and anxious to 
appropriate money for the welfare and protection of the dis- 
abled veterans, and come in here with a blanket appropriation, 
as the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has just stated, and we learn from experience that every- 
body gets something except the disabled veteran. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Did I understand the gentleman to say it 
is now ascertained that Dawsonsprings is not a suitable place 
for tubercular patients? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is what we get from the Veterans’ 
Bureau, that it is an ideal spot but not a very good spot for 
tubercular patients. 

Mr. DENISON. When the matter came up originally I re- 
member hearing here the statement it was one of the best 
places in the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall we first de- 
feated the bill in the House and the deficiency bill came from 
the Senate and they stuck on Dawsonsprings and we had to 
take it. That is how it got in there, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
be recognized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the attention of the Congress ought to be 
called to a condition which was described before the Committee 
on Rules, and I understand authentically described by a repre- 
sentative of the disabled yeterans when application was being 
made for a rule for the consideration of this bill. It was stated 
before that committee that a contract was entered into between 
the Veterans’ Bureau and the State of Illinois whereby the 
Veterans’ Bureau paid to the State of Illinois $2 per day for 
the care of patients afflicted with nervous diseases. The State 
of Illinois actually maintained its patients, and these soldier 
patients are mixed with all the others, at a cost to the State 
of $1.25 a day, and this extra 75 cents being thus appropriated, 
this paid out by the Veterans’ Bureau supposedly for the main- 
tenance in proper style of the soldiers suffering from shell 
shock and other nervous diseases, is not being paid but it is 
being invested in new hospital property to belong to the State 
of Illinois. Now, some time ago I saw a statement of a very 
similar condition given in a magazine and making substantially 
the same character of allegation though I can not remember 
the State. I do not know the truth about that, but it was a 
KAROA article and this was stated before the Committee on 

uleg. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether there is any truth 
in the statement made before the Committee on Rules, but if 
there is any truth the contract ought to be abrogated, and I 
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would be glad as a member of the delegation from Illinois to 
endeavor to help get it abrogated. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, No; the contract ought not 
to be abrogated at all until there is some place to put these 
men in. But what ought to be done is that there ought to be 
an insistence some way that these men be separated and 
get the $2 worth of attention for the $2 that is being paid for 
them. : 

Mr. DENISON. I was present in the Rules Gommittee when 
the gentleman made the statement to which the gentleman 
from Tennessee refers, and I remember the gentleman from 
Tennessee expressing astonishment, as several others did. I 
followed the gentleman out of the Committee on Rules into 
the hall and I talked with the representative of the American 
Legion, and he stated in our presence that this statement made 
by the gentleman to the Rules Committee was very unfair and 
very uncalled for and was not the whole truth. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope it is not the truth. 

Mr. DENISON. As a matter of fact, the State of Illinois 
appropriated money out of its own treasury and has a building 
to take care of these men, and the $1.25 does not take into 
consideration the cost of the building. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to state to the gentleman that 
when that charge was made some years ago I happened to be 
connected with the city administration of New York City and 
I looked into the matter, and there was a confusion as to the 
actual cost to the city or State for the maintenance of an 
inmate in the institution. We found that the cost was figured 
in two ways, one the actual cost, including all the overhead, 
and the other simply the daily disbursement for feeding a 
patient. The difference between $1.25 and the $2 mentioned 
by the gentleman from Tennessee may be the difference be- 
tween the actual cost in buying the food and the complete cost 
in keeping the man, considering the investment in the building 
and care and overhead charge. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At any rate it is extremely 
desirable to have separate Government hospitals for these pa- 
tients, so that if these charges be true they can be stopped. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I just want to state to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the object of this bill is to have an institution, Govern- 
ment owned, Government operated, to take care of these neuro- 
psychiatric patients. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is my understanding and 
that is one reason why I am very, very earnestly for it. 

55 MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
will be recognized in opposition to the last pro forma motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know about the value 
of the statement made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT], and he repeated it only because it was made to the 
committee of which he is a member. But it does cost the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its own hospitals more than 
$4 a day for every patient of this class which it treats, so that 
if a contract could be entered into between the United States 
and any State of the Union at $2 and the service rendered by 
the State would equal that rendered by the Government itself 
at $4 a day, or more, it would not be a bad contract. But if 
the State of Illinois can maintain its own patients for $1.25, 
it ought not to charge the United States $2; and as a citizen of 
IIlinois I am opposed to the State discriminating, if it does 
discriminate, against the Government of the United States in 
the charges made for the treatment of any man who served in 
the war and who is being treated because of the injury that 
happened to him because of his service in the war. z 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I think my colleague will find, if he looks 
into this matter, that that $1.25 is the aċtual charge of opera- 
tion, and does not take into consideration in any way whatever 
the cost of the building. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to find out, as soon as I can, 
whether there is any truth in the statement made. If there is 
no truth in it, it ought not to be made, and if there is any 
truth in it, it ought to be rectified. But I think there are so 
many loose statements made about the treatment of soldiers 
that it would be far better for those who make them to wait 
until they can get the facts. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to my colleague that I did hear 
the statement, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
has correctly reported it. 
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Mr, MADDEN. 


I know the gentleman from Tennessee would 
not make it unless he heard it. 

Mr. DENISON. It was a very astonishing statement, and 1 
think it is an entirely irresponsible one. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to make diligent Inquiry into the 
facts, and as soon as I can get them I am going to furnish them 


to the House. [Applause] 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS: Page 3 of the Senate bill, 
Une 5, strike out the figures “$6,850,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $7,350,000." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. The gentleman from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 

the purpose of this amendment is to increase the authorization 
by $500,000. In this connection permit me to give you some 
facts in order to warrant you in granting this authority: The 
‘thirteenth district of the Veterans’ Bureau is composed of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska. In Decem- 
ber, 1925, the lease on the only hospital in the State of Oregon 
will expire. The owners of that hospital will not extend the 
lease, In the State of Washington there is another leased 
hospital, and it has been leased for only one year longer. 
When these leases expire there will be no hospital of any 
value in that district for the care of these patients. 

A bill was passed to-day giving general hospitalization to the 
veterans of any war, regardless of the origin of the disability. 
In the State of Oregon it has been estimated by Doctor Campbell, 
of hospital No. 77, in which there are now 112 patients, contrary 
to the expectations of the director, that the load is increasing. 
The said doctor stated that the capacity of the hospital at the 
present time is 150 beds, and that in a short time the hospital 
facilities of Portland will be outgrown, inasmuch as there will 
be possibly 75,000 ex-service mėn in the territory tributary to 
Portland, and that they will have to be provided for. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the gentleman think he is taking ad- 
vantage of the present situation upon unanimous-consent day? 
This is unanimous consent. Now, to offer that amendment to 
the bill at this time under the unanimous-consent agreement 
does not seem to me to be quite fair. It does not seem to me 
that it is quite the proper place. 

Mr. WATKINS. I disagree with the gentleman, for this rea- 
son: If we do not give the director authority, we will not give 
the authorities of that district an opportunity to provide sufficient 
hospitals in ample time to care for the disabled. 

If we do not grant authority to provide this money we will 
not be able to establish a hospital in that district in time to 
take care of the boys who are in these two leased hospitals; but 
if you will grant the authority, then this summer, if it is deter- 
mined that a hospital is needed, preparations can be made, 
because the land is ready—all the Government wants, for 
nothing. I know that if it is not justified it will not be recom- 
mended by the chairman of the Appropriations 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman presented that argument for 
this hospital to the proper committee? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have. 

Mr. BEGG. And the committee turned the gentleman down? 

Mr. WATKENS. They did not put it in the bill. 

Mr, BEGG. Then it seems to me the gentleman is decidedly 
taking adyantage of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not look at it in that way. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. When unanimous consent is given to consider 
a bill consent is also given to amend the bill, so the gentleman 
is not taking advantage of anybody, but is exercising his func- 
tions and privileges as a Member of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering whether the gentleman 
from Oregon was never going to be satisfied. He has had his 
way on every one of his other bills, and has forced the House 
to come over to his side and help him pass them, so it does look 
to me as though the gentleman ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. WATKINS. But this is one in which I am very much 
interested because of the sick ex-service men in these hospitals. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that I am going 
to vote with him. 


Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman 
from Texas is always fair. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman is certainly within his rights 
and within the rules of the House in offering his amendment. 
It is then a matter of whether it is justified or not. I do not 
ae the gentleman can be criticized as being unfair to the 

ouse. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am sorry that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brac] looks at it in that way. Nevertheless I feel that I 
am right and on that I justify my course. To postpone the 
aes is criminal; if we wait until December it will be too 

te. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I understood the gentleman in the course 
of his remarks to say that there was likelihood of the State 
of Oregon giving property upon whieh to erect this hospital. 

Mr, WATKINS. Exactly; let me say that I appeared before 
the committee and I believe it was upon my suggestion that it 
changed the language of this bill by authorizing the director to 
accept lands by gift for hospital purposes. The city of Portland 
stands ready to give to the Government a tract of land of as 
many acres as it needs for such hospital. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that New 
York City offered lands at a proper place for the establishment 
of a tuberculosis hospital, but they went down to the foot of a 
mountain and bought land instead. 

Mr. WATKINS. That practice seemed to be the rule. Let 
me say further that in the thirteenth district it has been esti- 
mated that there are 7,000 veterans eligible to hospitalization; 
the load is increasing; there are approximately 3,700 active 
compensation cases in the district; a hospital is fully warranted 
and now is the time to authorize it. [Applause] 

ane SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT and Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair believes the chair- 
man of the committee is entitled to be recognized first. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I hope this amendment will not be agreed to for this reason: 
The representatives of the Veterans’ Bureau have appeared 
before the House and Senate committees and made their state- 
ments as to what it needs to finish its hospital program. Never 
at any time has this proposal been mentioned by a representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Bureau to any of the committees handling 
any of these hospital bills, 

Another thing. If this bill is passed as it is it will go, as 
I understand, directly to the President, but if this amendment 
is added to the bill it will be necessary to send the bill back 
to the Senate and into conference, and it might result in the 
bill not becoming a law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly. ö 

Mr. WATKINS. Senator Opprm and others have favored this 
amendment, and they favor this hospital, so it will have no 
trouble over in the Senate, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Then why did they not put it on in the Sen- 
ate when the bill was before the Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, I will not criticize anybody over 
there as to why they did not. I wish I had been there, for 
then I would have called their attention to it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The fact is, gentlemen, nobody in authority 
has ever asked for this appropriation. Nobody in authority 
has ever said it was necessary, but they have said that the 
$6,500,000 was all that was necessary, and then the Senate 
saw fit to put in this $350,000 for a training school for tha 
blind. I submit to you, gentlemen, there is no necessity for 
putting this amendment on the bill, and if it is put on, it is 
likely to interfere with the welfare of the bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. LANHAM. In addition to what the gentleman has 
said, would it not also be a change of policy with regard to 
matters of this character to be adopting amendments with 
reference to particular places? Has it not been the function 
of the committee to act legislatively in appropriating sufficient 
funds for necessary hospitals, and has it not been a matter 
of administration for the bureau to determine where the 
hospitals should be located? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman from Texas is right, 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the language of my amendment con- 
travene that policy? I have not designated Portland, Oreg. 
I haye changed the figures here from $6,500,000 to $7,000,000, 
and I have not designated the place. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You are asking for something that the 
bureau has not said is necessary. 

Mr. LANHAM. The director has not asked for this, 

Mr. WATKINS. But we can give him this authority. 
Wherein have I designated Portland, I ask the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman's whole remarks indicated 
that. i 

Mr, WATKINS. I claim you are misleading the House. I 
have not said it should be at Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Les. 

Mr. LANHAM, I will say to the gentleman from Oregon 
that the gentleman’s amendment does not make such reference ; 
but the gentleman’s remarks, as I understood them, were made 
for the purpose of getting this additional provision in order 
that there might be a building at Portland, Oreg. 

Mr, WATKINS. They are only given the authority; and 
would not the gentleman be for it if the director saw fit to 
establish a hospital there? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am for whatever is necessary to carry out 
a proper program for taking care of the disabled veterans, and 
we have authorized in this measure every cent that the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau has asked for. 

Mr. WATKINS. There would be no harm in giving this 
authority. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment increasing the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oregon $100,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment: Page 3 of the Senate bill, strike out 
“ $7,350,000” in the amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS and insert 
* $7,450,000." 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that is an amendment in the third degree. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are considering the Sen- 
ate bill in lien of the House bill, and not as an amendment to 
the House bill, and the amendment is therefore an amendment 
only in the second degree and is in order. The Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the report shows 
that a portion of this money is to construct a tubercular hos- 
pital of 300 beds in district No. 10 to take care of the tuber- 
cular situation in the States of Minnesota, the two Dakotas, 
and Montana. I rise for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the House and those in authority in connection with the 
Veterans’ Bureau to the fact that, in accordance with the eyi- 
dence that has been presented to me—and this was following 
the report of this bill from the committee—that the provision 
made for a tubercular hospital of 300 beds will not meet the 
situation in district No. 10. More adequate provision should 
have been made; and, in addition to that, the evidence also 
presented to me is to the effect that the hospital which is now 
under construction at St. Cloud, Minn., has at present an inade- 
quate number of beds to take care of the neuropsychiatric 
cases. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana whether 
he can recall from the hearings just to what extent the Mil- 
waukee hospital is being used for tubercular cases and how 
many vacant beds there are there? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not at this time. It has been some 
five or six months since we held the hearings on this matter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can readily understand that, 

My information comes from the tenth district rehabilitation 
committee, which is formed by the representatives of the State 
departments of the American Legion. William T. Kroll, of my 
city, is the secretary of this organization. Among the repre- 
sentatives are specialists in tubercular, mental, surgical, and 
other medical fields. They have investigated and find not 
only that the present facilities are inadequate but that even 
with these additional hospital facilities they will still be inade- 
quate. They have recommended additional facilities for both 
mental and tubercular patients, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that additional facilities should be 
provided, but I appreciate the present parliamentary situation. 
It is imperative that this bill becomes a law. This will give 
us some relief. It has already passed the Senate. We expect 
to adjourn here June 7. It has taken some time to get this 


bill before the House for consideration. There are Members 
here who would have objected to its consideration on Consent 
Calendar day if we had not advised them of the urgent neces- 
sity of its passage. If the bill should be amended, it would 
then have to go back to the Senate and take its chances there 
in the closing days of a session. Under different circum- 
stances I would offer an amendment making further provision, 
and I hope that this will receive the immediate consideration 
of the Veterans’ Committee upon the convening of Congress 
next session. 

I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WATKINS) there were—ayes 27, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, H. R. 5209, 
and H. Res. 275, a rule for the consideration of the House bill, 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

RECALL OF A BILL FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, 
to recall from the President a bill in which an error was made 
by the enrolling clerk of the Senate. I would like to have the 
resolution passed in order that we can make progress. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is a resolution to recall S. 2169. When 
we had the bill before the House the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ANTHONY] proposed an amendment which was agroed to 
to loan horses to the National Guard. When we got into con- 
ference we took the amendment out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now we know what the bill is. I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: . 


[Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 
Concurrent Resolution 15 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 31 (calendar day, June 2), 192}. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
Senate enrolled bill (S. 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain 
particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 

Attest; 


The resolution was agreed to. 
TO AMEND THE ORGANIC ACT OF PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6583) to amend the organic act of Porto Rico, ap- 
proved March 2, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I object. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman withhold that, so that the 
gentleman from Porto Rico can explain the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I will say that I have studied 
this matter and am opposed to the legislation. I am a member 
of the committee and voted against it in committee, and I 
object now. If the gentleman from Porto Rico wants to 
speak I will withhold my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I object. 

DESIGNATING THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO AS A JUDICIAL DISTRICT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7523) designating the State of New Mexico as a judi- 
cial district, fixing the time and place for holding terins of 
court therein, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have an explanation of the bill. 


Without objection, the title 


GEORGE A. SANDERSON, Secretary. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. SNELL. Does this create any new offices? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It creates no new offices, 
but a judicial district. It provides for the same officers. The 
Department of Justice approves of it. The Senate has ap- 
proved of it and the judges approve of it. The bill was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow]. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to make a 
new district of the entire State of New Mexico. We have two 
United States judges holding court in different places in the 
State. There are only three places designated for the judges to 
hold court and three other places optional. The purpose of the 
bill is to save expense to the United States Government. At 
the present time the litigants have to travel sometimes 150 or 
200 miles to go to the district court. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there are additional offices estab- 
lished and created, under the bill, and I object. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. I fear that 
there Is a misapprehension on the part of the gentleman from 
New York. This is not my bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. YATES. The State of New Mexico is about 375 miles 
square. The court is now held in two places, Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, and is optional in three others. This bill tries to ar- 
range to have a term of court at Roswell, and the bill provides 
for no extra expense, and I see no reason why it should not be 
passed. It has the approval of the Attorney General. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the distinguished governor tell us how 
many extra judges they have in New Mexico? 

Mr. YATES. I understand there are two judges there. 

Mr. SNELL. This provides for several additional places. 

Mr. YATES. No; it names six places, of which only one 
is new, Roswell. 

Mr. SNELL. Does it not provide that one deputy shall re- 
side at each place? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. And there are six or seven different places. 

Mr. YATES. That is a repetition of the original bill. 

Mr. SNELL. There are several names here. 

Mr. YATES. There are six names here. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice, to retain its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATING TEANSPORTATION OF LABOR IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The next busines# on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7698) to regulate the transportation and importation 
of labor from one State to any point in another State where a 
labor disturbance or strike is then in progress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I hope these gentlemen will 
withhold their objections for a moment. [Cries of “ Regular 
order! "J 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order fs de- 
manded. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was just going to make a re- 
quest that the gentlemen withhold their objections for a few 
moments. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum porne 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask these gentlemen to 
giye the author of the bill an opportunity to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 16, noes 77. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman insist on 
the point of no quorum? 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri be given five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
that the gentleman may speak for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas re- 
serves the right to object on the bill H. R. 7698. 

Mr. MAPES. I make the point of order that three objections 
have already been raised, and these gentlemen can not reserve 
their objections. 

Mr. BLANTON. We withdraw objection for a moment and 
reserve if. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri may proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri may 
proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not want to be contentious, I do not want to get the reputa- 
tion of being a fighter or of trying to tie up everybody here. I 
know nearly every gentleman here has a bill that he is interested 
in. As this bill was originally introduced it was possibly 
objectionable to some manufacturing interests and some of the 
railroad interests in this country. The bill was withdrawn and 
was reintroduced with that objectionable section eliminated. 
This bill is reported out by the Labor Committee with a 
unanimous report. It is absolutely a fair bill and hurts no one, 
and I ask you gentlemen to judge the thing from a fair light. 
When a man is being sent down to a strike-infested district, 
after haying read of men being killed and the hospitals being 
filled, do you gentlemen not think that that man is entitled to 
notice that there is a strike there before he is-sent there into 
the district? That is everything in the world that the bill does. 
Some men would say that it is an organized labor bill. It Is not. 
This bill was introduced before organized labor had a thing to 
say about it. After it was introduced organized labor did 
come in and indorse the bill. The bill simply provides that a 
man shall be notified if such conditions exists before he is sent 
into the particular district. If that notice is given, a union 
man will not go there, and do you not think that the other 
fellow is entitled to notice? Do you not think that it is fair 
that he should have notice? This is not class legislation, it in- 
cludes all labor; any kind of labor. In addition to that, after 
the man is notified, he has the right to go there if he wants to 
go. This does not prohibit him from going. It does not inter- 
fere with his right of contract in any way, It simply provides 
a penalty in case he is not notified, and I contend that the bill 
is fair. The Labor Committee says that it is fair. If you gen- 
tlemen will go over the hearings before the committee you 
will see that every man who appeared there against the bill. 
after we had accepted the amendments that were suggested, 
agreed that he was not against it any further. That is all I 
haye to say, and I ask you to give me the courtesy of consider- 
ing this bill by a vote. 

Mr, BLANTON. If we could adequately debate this bill and 
offer such amendments as would safeguard it, I would not ob- 
ject to it, but it is too important a piece of legislation to come 
up here and be passed in five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is speaking 
under the reservation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It is a far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion, and by reason of the fact we can not give it sufficient time 
to-day at this hour I must object. 

2 a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

Mr. FULMER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an ad- 
dress by my colleague on the Banking and Currency Committee, 
Mr. GotpsoroucH, of Maryland, made before the Maryland 
State Bankers’ Association recently. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the right to revise and 
extend my remarks and to extend them to the extent of insert- 
ing in my remarks my testimony to the extent of about threa 
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pages which I delivered before the Committee on Public Build- 
ingsiand Grounds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the hospital 
bill just passed, and to do so by inserting his own statement 


Mr. SNELL. All I desire to say is the intent and purpose of 
the rule is to give two chances, and the second time it is ob- 
jected to by three Members it is stricken from the calendar, 
That is the intention of the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard for a 


before the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, moment. 
Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, that is already. iz The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
printed. eman. 


Mr. BLANTON, The rule clearly means that after this 
House adjourns there is no way of getting this matter back on 
the calendar. But here, with the very men who registered ‘their 
objection to taking the bill off the calendar, there was a unani- 
mous consent acceded to by these very men to let this bill retain 
its place on the calendar without prejudice. Clearly; you can do 
that. It has been done half a dozen times to-day. Other bills 
that ought to have gone off the calendar have retained their 
places on the calendar. I expect to object to it, but I think the 
gentleman has the right to ask to keep it on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to make only one observation as to the 
question of its right, as to whether or not it is right. A bill 
can be thrown off if inadvertently it has been placed on. The 
rules can not be set aside by unanimous consent. There is a 
procedure, however, whereby the rules can be changed. The 
rules can only be suspended under certain conditions. One of 
those aes is De the Speaker agrees to recognize the 
a) „ Speaker, I ask unanimous consent Mover for purpose suspending the rules. Now, it takes 
„ as Saen on. the hospital bill. a two-thirds vote for that. None of those conditions were com- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After Dlled with. Hence, there is no way to avoid the rule which, 


Mr. WATKINS. It is in the hearing. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think we ought to start to do that, 
and I object to that part of it, not to the other. | 

Mr. WATKINS. They are my own remarks. 

Mr. WOLFF. I ask unanimous: consent that the bill (H. R. 
7698) may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro empore. Does the gentleman from Ore- 
gon modify his request? 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman said to that extent. I ask 
consent with the modification. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks. unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is 
there objection?, [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the bill) (H. R. 7698) may retain 
its place upon the calendar without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


— —— — ee eee 


automatically throws it off. 
hs Hise atl eng ns eee i fishes tae FEAA SAAIER Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman from Ohio think 
The. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there oblection? [After a it would make some difference what the conditlons were? 
pause.] The Chair hears. none. If while the process of objection is going on, but before the 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, after a bill has been objected to | matter is entirely disposed of, some one should ask unanimous, 
by three members, can it remain on the calendar? consent to have the bill passed over without prejudice, no doubt 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent. that could be done by unanimous consent. 


) Mr. BEGG. If no one objected, it could. 

Mr. BEGG. Then what is the use of requiring three men 1 

to object unless their objection throws the bill off the-calendar?| „ Mt. CRAMTON. But if the matter is disposed of, and there 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order the gentleman | has been discussion and debate, and later, as in this case, some. 

from Ohio could have stopped it by objecting, but he waived one has asked unanimous consent, it may be that, other discuss 


his. right. sion and other business haying taken place, it is possible that 

Mr. BEGG. I think that is the rule. aa brat AEA have left the Hall, and their rights are 
„ BLANTON. You ean do anythin unanimous. con- | Mola ereby. 

ees 3 ying by : na 5 They may be present, or they may have 
Mr. BEGG. You can do no such thing. e e Hall. k . 
Mr. DENISON. The rule provides the bill shall not be Mr. CRAMTON. There is no way of demonstrating that. 

on the calendar. Mr. TINOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BEGG. I can not grant consent—— — . Mr. BEGG. T yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. I believe the Mr. TINCHER. Is it the opinion of the gentleman from Ohio 
gentleman has made the objection too late. The Chair has that if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woxrr] had asked 
ruled, unanimous consent that this bill be placed on the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will listen to the Calendar, and no one objected, could it be placed on the Union 
gentleman from Missouri on the point of order. The gentleman | Calendar? i r 
from Ohio makes the point of order that the second objection Mr. BEGG. I do not think it could go on the House 
having been made by three members under the rule unanimous | Calendar. i> 
consent can not be granted for the purpose of continuing a bill! Mr. TINCHER. But it can go to another calendar? 
upon the calendar. The Chair would like to hear the 'gentle- Mr. BEGG. It can not, go there if it has no right to be 
man from Missouri. there. i 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, my point of order is the gentle- Now objection was made, and the Chair announced it, When 
man has made his objection too late, that the Chair had already he asked if there was objection four men arose in their places 
ruled, and the House had given unanimous consent that the and made objection; and a little later the gentleman: from) 
Dill remain on the calendar. Missouri [Mr. Worrr] asked for the withholding. of the .objec-, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say that the tion, and a call for the regular order was made, and the Chair 
gentleman from Ohio is not now making objection. He is now ruled that the regular order was that the Clerk report. the 
making a point: of order that unanimous consent can not be next bill. Then the gentleman from Missouri made a point of 
granted to keep a bill.on the calendar after the second objection: | no quorum, and the gentleman from-Obio moved à call of the 
has been made by three members who objected. Upon that House. Then the gentleman from Texas [Mr..Buawron] moved 
the Chair would Hke to hear the gentleman: or any other | that the House adjourn, and the vote was taken: And after 
gentleman who desires to address the Chair. all that was done and the House refused to adjourn, then a 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Lonisiana. If you can suspend the rules request for unanimous consent to put the thing back on the 
by a two-thirds vote, why ican not you suspend a rule by a calendar was made, and I contend that it can not be. 
unanimous-consent vote? That was the request of the gentle- Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I would: like to 
man from Missouri—that you suspend the operation of this rule | be heard. 


by a unanimous-consent vote, and you have done that. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
Mr. BEGG. You can not do it. tleman. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Why? Mr, O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, when we are in 


Mr. BEGG, The gentleman is asking to suspend the rule | doubt in all propability the best thing to do Is to rely upon the 
which says you can not keep the bill on the calendar under those | authorities with reference to the rules. I want to call to the 
conditions, and a reading of the rule shows “and shall not mind of the Chair a statement made here by the lamented 
thereafter be placed thereon.” That does not mean you can | Champ Clark, who was at one time Speaker of the House. I 


continue it further. am appealing to authority now. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. What is the gentleman's con- T heard him ‘state on the floor of this House that he re- 
tention, that you can not suspend the rule? membered Uncle Joe Cannon, who was then Speaker of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New | House, declaring that anything could be done by unanimous 
York desire to be heard? consent—that you could drive an elephant’ through this House 
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by unanimous consent—and Speaker Champ Clark concurred 
in the viewpoint expressed by Mr. Cannon when and while 
he was the Speaker of the House. I mention that from the 
standpoint of authority of the highest order in considering, 
construing, and interpreting the rules of the House—the views 
of two illustrious Speakers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if you can suspend a rule—and I am 
going to reiterate what I said a moment ago—by a two-thirds 
yote, you certainly can do so by a unanimous-consent vote, 
and that is what the gentleman from Missouri has asked, to 
suspend the operation of a rule by unanimous consent, and that 
unanimous consent was given. So that in so far as his bill is 
concerned the rule has been temporarily suspended, and will 
be revived into activity after it has been reached again, when 
objection, of course, may be made to its consideration. But 
it retains its place on the calendar by virtue of unanimous 
consent, as the House is the master of its rules and not the 
subject or vassal of master rules, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair will read that portion of the rule which is applicable 
to this situation: 


Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill so called, 
it shall immediately be stricken from such calendar, but such Dill 
may be restored to the calendar at the instance of the Member, and 
if again objected to by three or more Members, it shall be immediately 
stricken from such calendar, and shall not thereafter be placed thereon. 


In the opinion of the Chair this latter phrase would mean 
that it can not again be placed upon the calendar at the instance 
of the Member in the manner provided by the rule; that the 
Member has lost all rights to have his bill restored to the Con- 
sent Calendar under the rule. But gentlemen sitting in the 
House, having made objection to the consideration of a bill, and 
hearing a request made, after objection, for unanimous consent 
that a bill shall retain its place upon the calendar without 
prejudice, it seems to the Chair, are held to notice that that 
request is being made, and if they then wish to object it is 
their duty to prevent the granting of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. In the opinion of the Chair their silence amounts to a 
waiver on the part of those who have made objection under 
the rule, if they do not raise objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. How can the Chair assume that the three 
who objected will remain throughout the remainder of the 
session? 

Mr. BLANTON. In this instance they did remain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In reply to that inquiry the 
Chair will say that in the opinion of the present occupant of 
the chair it is presumed that every Member of the House is in 


the House. [Applause.] Is there objection to the request of |. 


the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the time for 
objection has passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right. The 
Chair inadvertently listened to a suggestion to put that ques- 
tion again, The Chair had put the question, 

Mr. BLANTON. And there was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And no objection was made at 
that time. Then the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] made a 
point of order, and the Chair now feels he should not again 
put the request. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask the Chair to permit 
just a word, and I speak in this respect for myself. Assuming 
the rule means exactly what it says, and that no word from 
me as one of the objectors was required, every man who ob- 
jected to this measure for a second time, the number being 
three and calling for the operation of the rule, can not be as- 
sumed to have waived his rights in the light of what the rule 
itself expressly says—“ shall not be placed upon the calendar.” 
It does not say by the Member, but “it shall not be placed on 
the calendar.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In reply the Chair will say, 
briefly, that when the objections were made those objections 
were made to the present consideration of the bill. Afterwards 
a different request was made, that the bill might retain its 
place on the calendar, and to that request a gingle objection 
would haye been ample. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. ‘ 

INCORPORATED TOWN OF SITKA, ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5096) to authorize the incorporated town of Sitka, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000, for 
the purpose of constructing a public-school building in the town 
of Sitka, Alaska. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the incorporated town of Sitka, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing a public-school build- 
ing in the town of Sitka, Alaska. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election 
shall be ordered by the common council of the town of Sitka, at which 
election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall be 
submitted to the qualified electors of said town of Sitka whose names 
appear on the last assessment roll of said town-for municipal taxa- 
tion. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given by publi- 
cation thereof in a newspaper printed and published and of general 
circulation in said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election 
shall be, as near as practicable, in accordance with the requirements 
of law in general or special elections in said municipality, and said 
bonds shall be issued only upon condition that a majority of the votes 
cast at such election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said 
bonds. 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by 
the common council of Sitka, not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than their par 
value, with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from date 
thereof: Provided, however, That the common couneil of the said 
town of Sitka may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their 
numerical order at the rate of $2,000 thereof per annum from and 
after the expiration of five years from their date, Principal and in- 
terest shall be payable in lawful money of the United States of America 
at the office of the town treasurer or at such bank in the city of New 
York, in the State of New York, or such place as may be designated 
by the oemmon council of the town of Sitka, the place of payment to 
be mentioned in the bonds: And provided further, That each and 
every such bond shall have the written signature of the mayor and 
clerk of the said town of Sitka and also bear the seal of said town, 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of sald bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. Said 
bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall 
direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said 
common council from time to time as the same may be required for 
said purposes, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. On 
page 2, line 18, strike out the words “a majority” and insert 
“60 per cent.” 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CraMTon: Page 2, line 13, strike out 
the words “a majority“ and insert in lieu thereof 60 per cent.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will simply say this is a 
provision requiring that bonds shall only be issued upon condi- 
tion that 60 per cent of the votes cast are in favor of issuing 
them, a provision which is quite common in cities and States; 
and I understand the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
is willing to accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2111) authorizing the Postmaster General to conduct an experi- 
ment in the rural mail service, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER -pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
if the gentleman wants to make a statement about it. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 


also, 
Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the report sets out the 
reasons for the proposed legislation. There are 50 rural mail 
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routes to be selected by the Post Office Department, and any 
number of them may be utilized in an experiment to try to 
carry food products from the producer to the consumer. 

There will not be any new routes established. They will be 

self-supporting, in. that the commission, will be allowed from 
the postage on these particular routes. There will be no new 
routes established and no additional appropriation required. 
This is approved by the Post Office Department and the bill 
has already passed the Senate. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the rural carriers are 
already paid.a salary by the Federal Government, and in the 
bill that was passed this afternoon they will be allowed 4 cents 
a mile for each mile. Now, this bill would set up in addition 
to that an additional compensation. In my, judgment, it would 
5 unwise to pass this bill, and that is the reason I 
object. : 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I may say to the gentleman that this 
simply provides for an experiment for 12 months to see whether 
or not food products may be carried in this way and the 
amount carried increased in an effort to get the products di- 
rectly from the producer to the consumer. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Why should the rural carrier be paid 
anything extra for carrying products of this kind if they go 
in the regular course of the mail? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. It is on the assumption that the 
amount of work the carrier ‘will do will be greatly increased. 

Mr. BLACK of Teras. The Government service is entitled to 
the best service that the employee can render; and I submit 
that we would not be justified in giving him here a special com- 
pensation any more than we would be justified in giving the 
city carrier a special compensation for carrying parcel-post 
mail. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit the ob- 
servation, if'this would greatly increase the amount of products 
he would have to carry, he might have to provide additional 
facilities for the handling of these products, and it might 
greatly increase his expenses, and it was thought necessary to 
provide for that contingency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this permits the Postmaster General to select 50 rural routes 
anywhere he wants to and to select 50 rural carriers, and this 
pay would be in addition to the regular compensation that all 
the others receive, in that the carrier is allowed a certain com- 
mission. It is going to make all of the balance of the rural 
carriers of the United States dissatisfied. What you do for 50 
of them, the balance are going to expect, and you who have the 
rural districts and rural routes, if you want dissatisfaction to 
come among your rural carriers, pass this kind of a bill and let 
the Postmaster General select 50 pets or 50 favorites of his— 
and they will become pets, because the very minute he selects 
50 to the exclusion of all the balance, they will look upon the 
50 as his favorites, receiving special compensation; and this 
kind of a bill, gentlemen, ought not to pass here with five min- 
utes’ consideration. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I have not looked upon it so much as a 
matter of favoritism to the carriers as it might be an imposition 
upon them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarren] object. 

HOSPITAL FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2821) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Santa Monica, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be, and it is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected at the Pacific braneh of said home 
at Santa Monica, Calif, on land now owned by the United States, a 
sanitary, fireproof hospital of a capacity of 500 beds. Such hospital 
shall include all the necessary buildings, with the appropriate mechani- 
cal equipment, including roads and trackage facilities leading thereto, 
for the accommodation of patients, and storage, laundry, and necessary 
furniture, equipment, and accessories as may be approved by the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Sec, 2. That the persons who shall be entitled to the privileges of 
treatment in this hospital when constructed, and who may be admitted 


thereto upon the order of a member-of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, shall be the following: 
Honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines who served 
in the Regular, Volunteer, or other forces of the United States in the 
war with Mexico, the Civil War, the war with Spain, and the World 
War, or in any war in which the country has been engaged, in cam- 
paigns against hostile Indians, or who served in any of the extra- 
territorial possessions of the United States in foreign countries, inelud- 
ing Mexican border seryiee, or in the Organized Militia or National 
Guard when .called into. the Federal service, and who are disabled by 
diseases or wounds and by reason of such disability are either tem- 
Porarily or permanently incapacitated from earning a living. ; 

Bec. 8. That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the construction 
of the plant, or to purchase materials in the open market or otherwise, 
and to employ laborers and mechanics for the construction of the 
plant complete at a limit of cost not to exceed $1,500,000, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer two amendments. The 
first one I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the. Clerk ‘will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “beds,” insert “at a total cost of 
not more than $1,500,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. And also to strike out all of section 3; and, 
in connection with what I will say, I fear that section 3 as it 
stands might authorize them to enter into contracts before 
any appropriation was made; but if we strike out seetion 3, it 
is necessary to carry the limitation as to cost, which is in sec- 
tion 3, and hence I suggest putting that in section 1. Ihave dis- 
cussed it with the gentleman from California [Mr. FREDERICKS] 
and he has no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the first 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan which, for in- 
formation, the Clerk will again report. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the sec- 
ond amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 22, strike out all of section 3, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question Is on the amend- 
ment offered: by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DESTRUCTION OF HORSES BELONGING TO THE SIOUX NATION OF 
TNDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7400) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
Sider, ascertain, adjust, and determine claims of certain mem- 
bers of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages occasioned by 
the destruction of their horses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. $ „I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the bill (S. 1174) in lieu of the House bill. 

The pro tempore. The gentlemin from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to substitute the bill (S. 1174). 

Mr. BLANTON. Are the bills identical? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; they are not. The committee cut 
out a part of the House bill so that it does not involve an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not increase the charge on the 
Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; it decreases it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair is advised that the 
Senate bill is not available. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I sent a copy to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not an engrossed copy, 
and the engrossed copy is not here. The Chair will suggest 
that the bill be passed over temporarily until the engrossed 
copy is obtained. Without objection that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF ELECTRIC CURRENT FROM A GOVERNMENT-OWNED TRANS- 
MISSION LINE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 526) authorizing the Secretary of War to enter into 
an arrangement on behalf of the United States with the 
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Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain 
electric current from a Government-owned transmission line 
extending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
make this statement. These little cities around here con- 
tiguous to Washington over in Virginia and in Maryland ought 
to stand on their own bottoms, They ought to furnish their 
own electrie-light plant; they ought to furnish their own water 
systems; they ought to furnish their own sewer system. They 
ought not to be continually coming to the Government for the 
privilege of connecting up with the Government facilities. If 
we once start on that business, there is no end to it. 

If you grant this privilege to Alexandria, you will have to 
grant the same right to other towns and cities, both in Virginia 
and Maryland. There are other towns and cities seeking this 
privilege, seeking to connect with the sewer system, seeking to 
connect with the water system, seeking to get electric-light 
power from the United States Government. There ought to be 
a stop put to it. I would like to do anything in the world 
personally for my good friend from Virginia [Mr. Moore]; he 
could not ask me for a personal favor that I would deny; but 
this is not a personal favor to him; it is a question of policy 
that affects the Government. If you let this bill pass, I warn 
you that you will set a precedent that is going to hamper and 
embarrass you at every turn you make in a legislative way. 
This bill ought not to pass, I would stop it if I could, but it 
takes three objections, and I only have one, but I will object 
with that one. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in reply to my friend 
I want to say that this bill does not undertake to fix any policy. 
The transmission line from Alexandria to Camp Humphreys 
extends over a distance of 9 miles. The line is capable of sup- 
plying a great excess of current over the amount that is now 
transmitted. There is a civilian population that can be supplied 
from the line. And that will not cost the Government anything, 
but, on the contrary, the Government will receive something 
toward the upkeep of the line. 

Mr. SNELL. Is this a high-tension line? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe it is. 

Mr. SNELL. I should not suppose they could put on trans- 
formers to take care of individuals on a line of that character. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is a letter in the hearings 
from the Secretary of War who says he would be glad to 
have Congress give him the same discretion with reference 
to similar situations all over the country which this bill 
proposes. The Senate has passed an omnibus bill to that 
effect, but there is no prospect of its being enacted at this 
session, 

Mr. SNELL. Where is this power generated? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is generated in Alexandria, 
and the distribution of the current as provided in the bill 
would not in any way inconvenience the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the voltage of this high-tension line? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am unable to tell the gentleman 
what the voltage is, 

Mr, SNELL, If it is a high-tension line. I did not suppose 
they could put small transformers on it sọ as to distribute 
light to individuals along the line. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They can, and until the Secre- 
tary of War found there was no legal authority for him to 
do so he had been authorizing the supply of the current from 
the line. It had been actually supplied to quite a large num- 
ber of consumers. 

Mr. SNELL. I would expect that if the corporation has a 
high-tension line, they would not drop down and put in trans- 
formers to serve individual customers, because it would cause 
trouble. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not sufficient detailed in- 
formation about the line to tell my friend all that he would 
like to know, but as a matter of fact current has been sup- 
plied, and will again be furnished if authority is given to the 
Secretary. All that this bill does is to vest in him the dis- 
cretion to make a contract. It does not bind him as to the terms 
of a contract, but allows him to use his judgment. 

Mr. SNELL. From what I know of those high-power lines 
you could not afford to take the chance for any revenue that 
would come from a few people. 

Mr. DENISON. What arrangement has been made for col- 
lecting the charges and where would the charge be paid? What 
would become of the funds? Would they go into the Treasury 
of the United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, The bill simply gives the Secretary 
the right to enter into an agreement, and it provides that no 


agreement which he shall make shall interfere with the prompt 
supply to Fort Humphreys, or otherwise, to the Government of 
any current. It further provides that any such agreement shall 
be without additional cost or expense to the Government, in 
addition to that which is now incident to the maintenance and 
operation of the transmission line, and that any such agree- 
ment shall be revocable in the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. DENISON. Evidently he is going to make a contract 
with some service company and let them furnish the current to 
individuals. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A service company already has a 
contract with the Government under which it furnishes the 
current. The simple proposition here is to allow the Secretary 
to make an arrangement which would allow this service com- 
pany to furnish current to the civilians, they, of course, to pay 
for the current, and in that way contribute to the upkeep of 
the line. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserved the right to object. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the United States is the owner of a line about 9 miles 
in length between the city of Alexandria, Va, and Fort Humphreys, 
Va., for the transmission of electrie current which is being furnished 
Fort Humphreys by the Alexandria Light & Power Co.; and 

Whereas the volume of current transmissible over the line is 
greatly in excess of the needs of the fort or of the Government other- 
wise, and it is desirable that the civilians in the neighborhood of the 
fort should be permitted to receive current from said line for their 
own use: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter into any agreement which he may think proper 
between the United States and the Alexandria Light & Power Co. 
which will enable the latter to furnish current over the said line to 
civilians: Provided, however, That no such agreement shall interfere 
with the prompt supply to Fort Humphreys or otherwise to the Govern- 
ment of any current that may be required: And provided further, That 
any such agreement shall be without additional cost or expense to the 
Government in addition to that which is now incident to the main- 
tenance and operation of the transmission line and the cost of service 
from the same: Provided further, That any such agreement shall be 
revokable in the discretion of the Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls attention to the 
fact that the language in this bill would not be complete with- 
out the preamble. It is customary to strike out the preamble. 
The Chair calls attention particularly to line 7 on page 2. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, 
there is not any rigid rule about striking out the preamble. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on agree 
ing to the preamble. 

The question was taken, and the preamble was agreed to. 


DESTRUCTION OF HORSES BELONGING TO SIOUX INDIANS 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill 
S. 1174, the engrossed copy having come to the Speaker’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the bill S. 1174 may be 
considered in lieu of the bill (H. R. 7400) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to consider, ascertain, adjust, and deter- 
mine claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of In- 
dians for damages occasioned by the destruction of their 
horses. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate Dill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to investigate, and report to Congress the 
facts in regard to the claims of members of the Sioux Nation of In- 
dians residing in the State of South Dakota for horses killed on the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation in the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, 
which horses were erroneously suspected of being infected with glanders, 
and were killed by, or by order of, employees of the United States 
Government, and for which no compensation has been paid: Provided. 
That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine what 
attorney or attorneys have actually rendered services of value to any 
of the Indians whe may be found to be entitled to reimbursement in 
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accordance with the provisions of this act and what compensation such 
attorney or attorneys may be entitled to receive therefor on a basis of 
quantum meruit and report the amounts so ascertained and determined 
to be due the various claimants and attorneys to Congress not later 
than December 3, 1924. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendments, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 1, line 4, after the 
word “authorized,” strike out the balance of the line and also the 
first part of line 5, to and including the word prescribe,” and the 
comma following. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “were” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “are alleged to have been.“ 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “ were.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and 

The bill H. R. 7400, was ordered to lie on the table. 

LAKE CAHOE, ELDORADO NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF, 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5555) to include certain lands in the county of Eldorado, Calif., 
in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will withhold it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the dete of 
about 40 acres of land around Lake Cahoe. The rest is in pri- 
vate ownership, and the Forest Service can handle it without 
expense to the Goyernment whereby the public can go and 
secure the use of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the next bill on the calendar, which is a very important bill in 
regard to a forest in California. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, you gentlemen have made the point that 
you will not let this little bill go through, That is all there is 
to it, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is on all fours with a similar bill I had 
before the committee last week. 

Mr. RAKER. It is not anything of the kind. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It looks like it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is that the reason objection is made? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to make 
this observation, that if the gentleman from California and 
others are going to take this attitude when a legitimate objec- 
tion is made, it seems to me we can not proceed with the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar at this session, and I suggest to the 
gentleman that he withdraw his point of no quorum. There is 
an understanding I have made with the leader on the other 
side that we would run until 7 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. RAKER. May I say this: I know the gentleman from 
Maryland does not understand this bill, and if the committee 
will let me explain it for a moment I will endeavor to find out 
the reason for the gentleman’s objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall not object to the bill keeping 
its place on the calendar, but do object to its consideration 
now. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. Does the gentleman know the 
purport of this bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; the gentleman knows that; and 
he knows also the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior 
toward the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. We expected and hoped the Secretary would do 
exactly what he did. This is a 40-acre tract around Lake Cahoe, 
which the public can use. It is asked by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that this land be utilized for public purposes. 


People around that entire lake are shut out. There is only one 
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tract of public land and thousands of people want to go there, 
and we ought to let them go and use that. I appeal to the 
gentleman from Maryland 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be allowed to keep its place on the calendar and it be 
passed without prejudice. 

Mr. RAKER. All right. I withdraw the point of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia withdraw the point of no quorum? 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw it; yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the bill keep its place on the 
calendar without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
103) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That within the following-described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership which are found by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes may 
be offered in exchange under the provisions of the act of March 20, 
1922 (Public, 178, 42 U. S. Stat. L. 465), upon notice as therein pro- 
vided and upon acceptance of title shall become parts of the Plumas 
National Forest, and any of such described areas in Government own- 
ership chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes and not now parts 
of any national forest may be added to said national forest as herein 
provided by proclamation of the President, subject to all valid exist- 
ing entries: Township 22 north, range 4 east, sections 1, 12, and 18; 
township 23 north, range 4 east; township 20 north, range 6 east, 
east half of township; township 26 north, range 6 east; township 27 
north, range 6 east; township 20 north, range 7 east; township 21 
north, range 7 east; township 26 north, range 7 east; township 27 
north, range 7 east; township 21 north, range & east, sections 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 18; township 27 north, range 8 east; township 24 north, 
range 9 east, sections 10, 11, 16, 22, 23, and 24; township 27 north, 
range 9 east, sections 34, 35, and 86; township 23 north, range 10 
east, north half of section 1; township 24 north, range 10 east, sec- 


tions 19, 28, 29, and 86; township 26 north, range 10 east, sections 


31, 32, and 33; township 22 north, range 11 east, sections 1 and 2; 
township 23 north, range 11 east; township 24 north, range 11 east, 
sections 31, 32, and 83; township 29 north, range 11 east, sections 25 
to 36; township 22 north, range 12 east; township 28 north, range 
12 east, sections 1, 2, 8, and 12; township 29 north, range 12 east, 
sections 26 to 35, inclusive; township 21 north, range 13 east, north 
half of township; township 22 north, range 13 east; township 23 
north, range 13 east; township 21 north, range 14 east, sections 5, 6, 
T, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32; township 22 north, range 14 
east, sections 29, 30, 31, and 32; township 23 north, range 14 east, 
sections 7, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, and 83; township 25 
north, range 16 east, sections 15 and 16; all Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, California. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 2, line 5, after the word “entries,” insert “claims and 
the provisions of existing withdrawals.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
Fn SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 

THE GLOVER PARKWAY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1971) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to accept certain land in the District of Columbia 
dedicated by Charles G. Glover for park purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
ce SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to accept 
the land lying along Foundry Branch between Massachusetts Avenue 
and Reservoir Street, dedicated by Charles C. Glover for park pur- 
poses, and containing approximately 77$ acres, as more accurately 


The Clerk will report the 
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shown on map No. 1008, filed in the office of the surveyor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which tract of land shall be known as The Glover 
Parkway and Children's Playground“; and the sald commissioners are 
furtber authorized to accept any dedications of additional land ceon- 
tiguous to this tract for park purposes. 

Sec, 2. That the Glover Parkway and Children’s Playground and 
additions thereto, when acquired, shall become a part of the park sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill, : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


The gentleman from Texas 


Hopkins, who is a daughter of Mr. Archibald, the oil man. 


I understand from Colonel Sherrill that she has agreed, when 


this bill is passed, to donate a driveway on her land on down, 
connecting with the Potomac; so that, aside from getting the 
piece of ground that Mr. Glover donates, the District will ween 
in another way by the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 


read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 790) for the establishment of a Federal industrial institu- 
tion for women, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- | 


ent consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Labor, be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to select a site either in connection with some existing institu- 
tion or elsewhere, for an industrial institution for the confinement of 
female persons above the age of 18 years, convicted of an offense against 
the United States, including women convicted by consular courts, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for more than one year. 

Sec. 2. That upon the selection of an appropriate site the Attorney 
General shal] submit to Congress an estimate of the cost of purchasing 
same, together with estimates of the expense necessary to construct 
the proper buildings thereon. The Attorney General at the same time, 
and annually thereafter, shall submit estimates in detail for all expenses 
of maintaining the industrial institution for women, including salaries 
of all officers and employees, 

Se, 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury Is hereby authorized, on 
request of the Attorney General, to cause plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and estimates for the remodeling of the present buildings and 
the construction of additional buildings, and such appurtenances as may 
be necessary on said reservation to be prepared in the Office of the Super- 
vislug Architect of the Treasury Department, and the work of remodel- 
ing and construction of such buildings and appurtenances to be super- 
vised by the field force of that office: Provided, That the proper appro- 
priations for the support and maintenance of the Office of the Super- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


vislog Architect be reimbursed for the cost of preparing such plans, | 
drawings, designs, specications, and estimates for the aforesaid work, | 


and the supervision of the remodeling and construction of sald build- 
ings and appurtenances. 

Ske. 4. That the control and management of such industrial institu- 
tion shall be vested in the Attorney General of the United States, who 
also shall baye power to appoint a superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, and all other officers and employees necessary for the safe- 
keeping, care, protection, instruction; and discipline of said inmates. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to provide 


for the instruetion of the inmates in such institution in the common | 


branches of an English education, and for their training in such trade, 
industry, or occupational pursuit as will best enable said inmates on 
release to obtain self-supporting employment. 

Sec. 6. That the Attorney General is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to transfer to such Institution, as accommodations thereat 
become available, all persons eligible under the terms of this act for 
incarceration in said industrial institution, who are now, or shall 
hereafter be, incarcerated in other prisons, penitentiaries, reforma- 
tories, or houses of correction, and who are proper subjects for in- 
earceration in said institution, and to transfer from such industrial 
institution to a suitable State or Territorial prison, penitentiary, or 
reformatory, any inmate who is found by him to be incorrigible, or 


The question is on the thira. 
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whiose presence in said industrial institution is found detrimental to 
its well-being. Such transfer shall be made by the United States 
marshal of the judicial district in which the institution from which 
the transfer is to be made is located. The actual and necessary 
expense incurred in such transfer shall be paid from the judicial funds. 

Sec. 7. That four citizens of the United States of prominence and 
distinction, who shall be appointed by the President for terms of 
| three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from the date of the 
taking effect of this act, the term of each to be designated by the 
President, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of four 
years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term of the citizen whom he shall 
succeed, and who shall serve without compensation, shall constitute, 
together with the Attorney General of the United States, the superin- 
tendent of prisons of the Department of Justice, and -the superin- 
tendent of the United States Industrial Institution for Women, a board 
of advisors of said industrial institution. It shall be the duty of said 
board to recommend ways and means for the discipline and training 
of such inmates that on their discharge from such institution they 
may secure suitable employment. 

Src. 8. That the inmates of such industrial institution shall be 
eligible to parole under sections 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the act 
of Congress approved June 25, 1910, being an aet to provide for the 
parole of United States prisoners and for other purposes. Such 
inmates shall be entitled to commutation allowance for good conduct 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 21, 1902, and entitled “An act to regulate commutation for good 
conduct for United States prisoners,” and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto. 

Sec. 9. That every inmate when discharged from such industrial 
institution shall be furnished with transportation to the place of con- 
viction or place of bona fide residence or to such other place in the 
United States as may be authorized by the Attorney General, and 
shall be furnished with suitable clothing and $20 in money. 

Src. 10. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, 

zie RE BARCI pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next 8 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL BEFORMATORY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2869) for the establishment of a United States in- 
dustrial reformatory. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That the Attorney General, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Interlor be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to select a site for an industrial reformatory which shali be 
used for the confinement of male persons between the ages of 17 and 
80 years who have been or shall be convicted of offenses against the 
United States, including persons convicted by general courts-martial 
and consular courts, and sentenced for terms of imprisonment for more 
than one year, with or without hard labor, and who bave not been 
convicted previously of an offense punishable by imprisonment in a 
prison, except those convicted of treason, murder in the first or second 
degree, rape, or arson, and except also those sentenced to life imprison- 
ment: Provided, That it shall be sufficient for the courts to sentence 
said class of offenders to imprisonment in the penitentiary without 
specifying the particular penitentiary or the United States industrial 
reformatory, and the imprisonment shall be in such penitentiary or the 
United States industrial reformatory as the Attorney General shall 
from time to time designate, 

Src. 2. That upon the selection of an appropriate site the Attorney 
General shall submit to Congress estimate of the cost of purchasing 
the same, together with estimates of the expense necessary to con- 
struct the proper buildings thereon, For the purpose of construction 
of such buildings the Attorney General shall employ the labor of such 
United States prisoners confined in the United States penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., the United States penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., the 
United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., and State or Terri- 
torial prisons, penitentiaries, or reformatories, who are eligible for 
confinement in sald United States industrial reformatory under the 
provisions of this act, and who can be used, under proper guard, in 
the work necessary to construct the buildings, The Attorney General 
at the same time, aud annually thereafter, shall submit estimates in 
detait for all expenses of maintaining the sald Industrial reformatory, 
including salaries of all necessary officers and employees, 
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' Sec, 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
upon the request of the Attorney General, to cause the plans, draw- 
ings, designs, specifications, and estimates for the remodeling and 
construction of the necessary buildings to be prepared in the Office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, and the work 
of remodeling and constructing the said buildings to be supervised by 
the field force of said office: Provided, That the proper appropriations 
for the support and maintenance of the Office of the Supervising 
Architect be reimbursed for the cost of preparing such plans, drawings, 
designs, specifications, and estimates for the aforesaid work, and the 
supervision of the remodeling and construction of said buildings. 

Src, 4. That the control and management of the United States in- 
dustrial reformatory shall be vested in the Attorney General, who shall 
have power to appoint a superintendent, assistant superintendent, and 
all other officers necessary for the safe-keeping, care, protection, in- 
struction, and discipline of the Inmates, 

Sec, 5. That the discipline to be observed in said United States in- 
dustrial reformatory shall be correctional and designed to prevent 
young offenders from becoming habitual criminals, It shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to provide for the instruction of the inmates 
in the common branches of an English education, and for their train- 
ing in such trade, industry, or skilled vocation as will enable said 
inmates, upon release, to obtain self-supporting employment and to 
become self-reliant members of society. For this purpose the Attorney 
General shall establish and maintain a common school and trade schools 
in said industrial reformatory, and shall have authority to promulgate 
all such rules and regulations for the government of the officers of said 
industrial reformatory and the inmates thereof as he may deem proper 
and necessary. 

Sec. 6. That the inmates of the United States industrial reformatory 
shall be employed only in the production and manufacture of supplies 
for the United States Government, and particularly in the production 
of farm and food products for consumption in United States institu- 
tions, and in duties necessary for the construction and maintenance 
of the institution. 

Sec. 7. That the Attorney General is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to transfer to the United States industrial reformatory, as 
accommodations become available, all persons eligible under the terms 
of this act for confinement in said industrial reformatory who are now, 
or shall hereafter be, confined in the United States penitentiary, At- 
lanta, Ga.; the United States penitentlary, Leavenworth, Kans.; the 
United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash.; and State and Ter- 
ritorial prisons, penitentlaries, or reformatories, and who are proper 
subjects for confinement in said United States industrial reformatory : 
Provided, That the Attorney General shall not transfer any prisoner 
who has less than nine months to serye of the term for which he was 
sentenced. The Attorney General is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
tion, at any time to transfer from the United States penitentiaries, 
or a suitable State or Territorial penitentiary or reformatory, any 
person who is ineligible for confinement therein under the terms of this 
act, or any person who is apparently incorrigible, and whose presence in 
the said United States industrial reformatory is detrimental to the well- 
being of the institution. Such transfer shall, in the case of the United 
States penitentiaries and industrial reformatory, be made by the 
warden or superintendent of the institution from which the transfer is 
to be made, and in the case of State and Territorial penitentiaries, or 
reformatories, such transfer shall be made by the United States marshal 
of the judicial district in which the institution from which the trans- 
fer is to be made is located. ‘The actual and necessary expenses of 
such warden, superintendent, or marshal in making such transfer shall 
be paid, in the case of transfer from the United States penitentiarles 
and indastrial reformatory, from the appropriation for the maintenance 
of the particular institution, and, in the case of transfer from State 
and Territorial penitentiaries, or reformatories, out of the judicial 
funds, 

Sec. 8. That two citizens of the United States of prominence and 
distinction, who shall be appointed by the President for terms of two 
and four years, respectively, from the date of the taking effect of this 
act, the term of each to be designated by the President, but their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of four years, except that 
any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the citizen whom he shall succeed, and who shall 
serve without compensation, shall constitute, together with the 
Attorney General of the United States, the superintendent of prisons 
of the Department of Justice, and the superintendent of the United 
States industrial reformatory, who shall serve without additional 
compensation, a board of advisers of said reformatory. It shall be 
the duty of said board to devise ways and means looking to the 
reestablishment in society of the inmates discharged therefrom, 
whether by pardon, commutation, parole, or expiration of sentence, 
particularly with a view of securing suitable and remunerative em- 
ployment for said discharged inmates: Provided, That the expenses 
of said board shall be paid ont of the appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the reformatory, 


SEC, 9. That the inmates of the United States industrial reforma- 
tory shall be eligible for parole under sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 of the act approved June 25, 1910, being an act to provide for 
the parole of United States prisoners, and for other purposes, which 
provisions are hereby made to apply to all inmates of said reformatory, 
Such inmates shall be entitled to commutation allowance for good 
conduct in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 21, 1902, and entitled “An act to regulate commutation 
for good conduct for United States prisoners,” and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

Sec, 10. That every prisoner, when discharged from the United 
States industrial reformatory, shall be furnished with transportation 
to place of conviction, or place of bona fide residence, or to such other 
place within the United States as may be authorized by the Attorney 
General, and he shall also be furnished with suitable clothing and 810 
in money. 

Sec. 11. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ years,” strike out all the remainder 
of line 7, and all of lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, and on page 2 all of lines 1, 
2, and 3, to and including the word “imprisonment,” and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: 

On page 4, line 25, strike out all of line 25. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the first committee amendment. 

The first committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the next 
committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that we may yote 
on all of them en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is only one remaining 
committee amendment, on page 4, which has been read, The 
question is on agreeing to that committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, on page 5, line 19, there is a 
repetition of line 18. The line intended for 19 has been omitted. 
I send an amendment to correct that to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Foster: On page 5, line 19, strike out 
the entire line and substitute in lieu thereof the following: Industrial 
Reformatory to any of the aforesaid United States.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, in line 7, page 5, the word is 
“person.” It should have an “s” added to it, making it plural. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the corree- 
tion will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make fhe point of order 
that there is no quorum present. € 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as I told a 
number of gentlemen that we would stop at 7 o'clock, we will 
do so. Before making the motion to adjourn, I would like 
to ask unanimous consent to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to- 
night it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I make this passing 
remark? I think we have made very good progress to-day on 
the Consent Calendar. Of course, it has become unusually 
long on account of circumstances over which some of us had 
no control. I hope, though—with the cooperation of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee—that as legislation progresses day by 
day we may be able to get unanimous consent to take up this 
calendar for a short time rather than to haye a night session. 
I think we can progress satisfactorily. 


INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on the two penitentiary 
bills just passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the two penitentiary bills just passed. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not appropriate. 
Tt is, in substance, an enabling act. It provides that estimates 
must be submitted to Congress. It does not seek to locate the 


reformatory. It provides that the construction, when done, 
shall be by prison labor. Its construction is proposed to 
cover a 10-year period and will not be a drain on the Treas- 
ury at any time. 

Only first offenders, between the ages of 17 and 30, will be 
admitted, excepting those convicted of treason, murder, rape, 
and arson. 

About 1,900 Federal prisoners are now eligible under these 
terms, 600 of whom are World War veterans. 

This bill is approved by the American Prison Association 
and seven other national organizations interested in prison 
care and discipline. No one has ever questioned the need or 
plan. Its location will be determined by a commission such 
as located our three present penitentiaries. The Judiciary 
Committee is unanimous in its recommendation, 

This bill was prepared under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons of the United States. It was approved by 
the Department of Justice. It had the unanimous indorsement 
of the American Prison Association. Former President Hard- 
ing, in a letter to the former chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, approved a similar bill and called attention to the fact 
that the three Federal prisons were already overpopulated by 
more than 600, and if relief was to be had the project must of 
necessity be authorized by the last Congress. 

The Judiciary Committee held exhaustive hearings during 
November and December, 1922, also this year. If the entire 
membership of the House were to read the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee it is my judgment that there would not 
be one vote against the bill, 

Among those who testified in behalf of the bill were Assistant 
Attorney General Holland; Assistant Attorney General Crim, 
who had charge of the criminal division of the Department of 
Justice; Mr. H. H. Votaw, superintendent of prisons; Assist- 
ant Attorney General Mabel W. Willebrandt; and Mr. F. F. 
Duehay, trustee, National Training School for Boys; all of 
whom heartily approved the bill. 

In a memorandum filed in the Department of Justice by 
Superintendent of Prisons Votaw there appears this state- 
ment: 

The records of the United States courts show that the criminal busi- 
ness of the United States in the last 10 years has increased 800 per 
cent. Due to new criminal laws which have been passed during the 
last three er four sessions of Congress, including the antinarcotic act, 
the espionage act, the auto theft act, the income tax act, and the na- 
tional prohibition act, at least 60 per cent of the increase has come 
within the last three or four years. 


Assistant Attorney General Willebrandt testified that the 
records show that there are more than 400,000 men going out 
from our penitentiaries, State and Federal, annually. Prac- 
tically all of the States have provided reformatories similar to 
the one proposed by this bill for Federal prisoners. Assistant 
Attorney General Crim, then in charge of the criminal division 
of the Department of Justice, in testifying before the committee, 
said: 

The greatly enlarged jurisdiction of the Federal criminal department 
during the past 10 years, caused by the enactment of a number of 
statutes which create new Federal offenses, has given us a very much 
greater number of prisoners than anyone dreamed of 20 years ago. 
When we first began to send Federal prisoners to Atlanta it was 
thought that the Atlanta prison would be adequate for a great number 
of years; a generation. The prison at Atlanta is now over capacity. 
The same is true of Leavenworth and McNeil Island. 

The new statutes under which these prisoners are being sent up are 
giving us a very different type of prisoner from the old Federal prisoner 
of 20 years ago. He was a man close to middle age. He was a post- 
office clerk, a counterfeiter, a pretty hard-boiled individual as prisoners 
went, if I may use that expression. Our average Federal prisoner of 
to-day is of a different type. He is a much younger man; he is in his 
twenties, and invariably he is sent there under a statute that does not 
involve moral turpitude, 

Moreover, we have still another type of prisoner, and that is the 
prisoner who is an addict. About 600 of the present occupants of the 
prison at Atlanta—and the percentage, I believe, holds true in the 
other prisons—are addicts. We have no means at Atlanta of segregat- 
ing those men, giving them the care and attention they should have. 


Then, too, we have a percentage of tubercular prisoners. When T 
visited the prison at Atlanta about a year ago I found that we had 
them in the yard of the prison, in tents, but it was utterly impossible 
to give those men, under the then existing circumstances and the cir- 
cumstances that exist to-day, the attention that they should have and 
the segregation that they ought to have. 

With this congestion in our prisons, with ever-increasing jurisdic 
tion, it is high time for us to take up, step by step, some scheme of 
handling these men, and the step before you to-day is a proposed law 
providing for an industrial prison to take care of the prisoncrs between 
the ages of 17 and 30, prisoners who are first offenders, and who, in 
the Judgment of the prison officials, can be saved and released as 
useful citizens with some means of making a livelihood. There are 
a great number, a great percentage, as our parole reports show, of 
young men who are convicted and sent to these prisons who, on get- 
ting out or being paroled, make good, and it is to assist those indi 
viduals in a subjective way that this theory of an industrial prison 
is adopted, and as an example to other prisoners as well, 

The conditions, if allowed to continue as they are, in a year or two 
will be absolutely immoral. You can not crowd men together as we 
have to do without having a very serious situation, not only with 
respect to life but to morals as well. 


Superintendent of Prisons Votaw states that this bill is 
modeled along the lines of the best thought of practical penolo- 
gists and will effect great improvement in the penal laws of 
the United States. He further states that the prison laws with 
regard to the treatment of United States prisoners are inade- 
quate and far behind the laws of the more advanced States 
Prior to the occupancy of the Atlanta and Leavenworth prisons 
the United States prisoners were confined in the penal insti- 
tutions of the various States and were subjected to the same 
treatment and disciplined as State prisoners in the same insti- 
tution. There were, therefore, as many as 25 different meas- 
ures of treatment for the United States prisoner. When the 
Federal penitentiaries were constructed no consideration was 
given of a reformatory nature. The result is that while the 
United States has penitentiaries modern as to physical com- 
forts, measures for the training and reformation are entirely 
inadequate. , 

Neither are any drastic or reactionary measures contem- 
plated. On the contrary this bill is in harmony with the pre- 
yailing sentiment of enlightened practical prison administra- 
tors throughout the country. It is in aecord with legislation 
already on the statute books of our advanced States. He 
stated to the Judiciary Committee: 


It is conceived in the spirit of the only principle of penology that is 
worthy of consideration—that is, to try to find out the reasons for a man’s 
wrongdoing and endeavor to make it not worth his while to repeat it. 


In an elaborate and exhaustive memorandum submitted by 
Mr. Votaw, he presents the arguments in support of this bill: 


First (a), to meet the needs of our rapidly increasing prison popu- 
lation, and (b) obviate the necessity of recourse to State institutions 
to care for the increase. Second, the desirability of the institution 
being a reformatory from (a) the humanitarian standpoint, and (b. 
the practical standpoint. 


A commission appointed by the President in 1909 to investi- 
gate penal matters reported: 


We do not believe in taking any attitude toward the violators of 
law that will lead them to look upon their offenses as trivial, to look 
upon themselyes as victims of oppression or upon governments as 
their debtors. But we do believe in taking a passionless, patient, and 
impartial attitude toward them, making it as easy as possible to do 
right, as difficult as possible to do wrong, and keeping always before 
their eyes the hope of redeeming themselves, in convincing them 
in every practicable way that they are still the makers of their own 
destiny. We believe that those who may be reasonably supposed to be 
reformable would be treated and employed with that end in view. 
We believe that for certain criminals there should be labor, long and 
severe. We believe that no system of dealing with the criminal 
classes should ever at any point lose sight of the fact that the 
criminal ig a man. He should never be needlessly degraded, insulted, 
or abused. We believe that a vital and momentous point of time is 
when the prisoner is released and turned back upon the world, and 
that the law should employ all possible agencies to guard and assist 
him in making a new start. 


It is upon this principle that the reformatory project is 
planned. 

Every State prison to-day is congested, as will be shown by 
the hearings, on page 4. A table attached to the report on this 
bill shows the overcrowding of all three Federal prisons. The 
health and morals of the prisoners are greatly impaired. It 
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also shows that there are 1,900 first offenders between the ages 
of 17 and 30, of which number more than 600 are World War 
veterans. 

It is contemplated that this reformatory will be constructed 
over a 10-year period with an annual appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $150,000. It is intended that the work shall be done by 
these first offenders, who are to construct their own reforma- 
tory, thereby giving them employment and removing these 
young men from constant association with the hardened 
criminal 


8. 

This Is a condition, not a theory, confronting Congress. Our 
three prisons are overcrowded. The health of the prisoners is 
seriously threatened. The morals of these 1,900 young men 
are being constantly jeopardized. The expense is inconsiderate, 
while the need is urgent. The bill seeks to provide a Federal 
reformatory such as all modern States have, in their wisdom 
and humanity, provided for their first offenders of tender years. 
I submit that the bill should be passed, both from a humani- 
tarian standpoint as well as from a practical standpoint. It 
will save both money and men. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the American Prison Association, practically all of 
the strong and inffuential women's organizations, the Secretary 
of War, the Department of Justice, and the former President 
and the present President of the United States. It is sound 
financially, it is sound socially, and I respectfully submit that 
it is the least the Government should do from both a common- 
sense and a humanitarian standpoint This is a duty we owe 
not only to these unfortunate young men but it is a duty we owe 
to our Government and to ourselves. ` 


` 
FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not appropriate 
money. It is an act enabling the creation of a Federal in- 
dustrial institute for women convicted of crimes in the United 
States courts. No such Federal institution has ever existed. 
All States have such institutions. The United States is the 
only civilized country which does not have such an institution. 

This bill does not locate the institution at Mount Weather. 
The Judtwiary Committee was given assurance that the con- 
sideration of Mount Weather had been abandoned, as it did not 
have sufficient acreage available. 

Such institution will be for the confinement of female: pris- 
oners above the age of 18 convicted of offenses against the 
United States, including women convicted by the consular 
courts, and sentenced to imprisonment for more than one year. 

It provides that estimates shall be submitted to Congress 
for the purchase of a site and costs of construction. Not a 
dollar is appropriated. 

Originally Congress’s plan provided for a place for the incar- 
ceration of Federal women offenders, and a. small inclosure 
was built at Leavenworth. A wall was built around it, and it 
was called a women’s prison. Soon it was found to be a mis- 
take to have a women's prison as an annex to a men’s peni- 
tentiary. It was abandoned on the advice of all penologists. 

Sinee then these women have been placed in State prisons, 
county and city jails. It has been very unsatisfactory. The 
present situation is critical. These State, county, and city 
prisons are overcrowded. They are repeatedly raising the 
price for keeping these Federal female prisoners. And now 
they are absolutely refusing to receive them at all. We are 
now in the position of having these women prisoners, and no 
place at all to which they cam be sentenced. This is a condition, 
not a theory. 

Within the past year the following institutions have notified 
the Superintendent of Prisons that they can no longer accept 
female Federal prisoners: 


Colorado State Penitentiary, Canon City, Colo. 
Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. 
Missouri State Penitentiary, Jefferson, Mo. 
Warrensville Correction Farm, Warrensville, Ohio, 
Women's Reformatory, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
State Reformatory for Women, Shakopee, Minn, 
State Prison, Howard, R. I. 

California State Prison, San Quentin, Calif, 
Women’s Reformatory, Leeds, Mo. 

State Penitentiary, Lansing, Kans, 

Indiana Women’s Prison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kentucky State Reformatory, Frankfort, Ky. 
Reformatory for Women, Sherborn, Mass, 

Essex County Penitentiary, Caldwell, N. J. 
Hudson County Penitentiary, Secaucus, N. J. 
Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem, Oreg. 

South Dakota Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
West Virginia Penitentiary, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis, 


This measure was prepared in the Department of Justice, 
under which the Superintendent of Prisons functions. It is the 
outgrowth of a conference called by the chairman of industrial 
institutes in the General Federation of Women's Clubs. That 
conference submitted its resolutions to the Department of Jus- 
tice. That conference was composed of representatives of 11 
general associations of women over the entire United States, 
all national organizations. They visited the Department of 
Justice, this bill was drawn, and they subsequently indorsed the 
bill. A partial Hst of these organizations which indorsed this 
measure reads as follows: 


Woman's Christian Temperance Unton. 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Service Star Legion. 

National League of Women Voters. 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 

National Council of Women. 

American Home Economics Association. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 


Representatives of many of these organizations appeared 
before the Judiciary 

As to the number of Federal women prisoners, in 1921 there 
Were 192, in 1922 there were 247, in 1923 there were 563. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, testified before 
the Judiciary Committee recently as follows: 


Now we have to place women Federal prisoners in any institution 
State, county, or city—that the Federal Government is able to make 
a contract with. The contracts which the Federal Government had 
for the placement of these prisoners a few years ago have been one 
by one canceled by the local institutions until very shortly, just a very few 
weeks ago, we were faced with having no place to place some 20 women 
who had just been sentenced. 


This condition is intolerable, and no relief can be granted 
except by the Congress. 

As to what has produced this large increase of women pris- 
oners, Mrs. Willebrandt said: 


I think it is greatly due to the traffickers. There hag been a great 
crusade, if I might use that word, on the part of the Department of 
Justice and the United States attorneys all over the country to make 
a drive against narcotie peddlers, and a great many of those peddlers, 
I am sorry to say, are women, and the Federal judges are not cringing 
from sentencing these women; so we are getting the flood in our 
department, and we do not know what to do with the women. That 
is what we are passing over to this committee. 


Assistant Attorney General Crim supervised the administra- 
tion of the United States eriminal laws, except the Volstead 
law; Mrs. Willebrandt has charge of that. Mr. Crim, refer- 
ring to the addicts, told the committee: 

It is pretty difficult to get very much accurate information, because 
you have to rely on the addicts; but my observation has been that 
the war is very much responsible for the stimulation of the narcotie 
traffic. Many of these boys were over there in the trenches; they 
received narcotics in their treatment; they came back here as addicts, 
and they have spread it. A boy gets his chum into it; they get a 
woman into it, and the woman spreads it and the boy spreads it. 
It is pretty hard to get a cross-section on this narcotic situation, 
The physiclans everywhere are astounded at its growth and develop- 
ment. Nearly all of our prisons, where there are any great number of 
prisoners, are filled with addicts, and it is utterly impossible to keep 
it out of the large prisons. The prison guard is a poorly paid man 
and he finds he can sell narcotics easily. Sometimes he can get a 
narcotic for $20 or $50 an ounce, and he can sell it at $1.50 and $2 
for one-eighth of a grain—say, $16 a grain, 480 grains to an ounce— 
and he can put in his pocket & net profit of from $3,000 to $6,000 on 
am ounce of it. That is the insidious thing we are contending with, 
and we are in the dark ux til the medical profession tells us what is 
to be done. 


This measure was recommended by former President Harding, 
President Coolidge, Attorneys General Palmer and Daugherty. 
The Department of Justice recently, in a letter to the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, referring to this bill, said: 

Since I took office one of the most vexing administrative problems 
connected with prisons has arisen because of the lack of facilities for 
caring for women sentenced by Federal courts. The establishment of 
housing facilities owned by the Federal Government for such prisoners 
is prompted by considerations of both economy and humanity. 

I earnestly hope that this measure may move speedily forward. 

The superintendent of prisons, testifying before the Judiciary 
Committee, said: 


No novel, fanciful, or idealistic theorles of reformation have been 
inyoked ; neither are any drastic or reactionary measures contemplated. 
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On the contrary, this bill is in harmony with the prevailing sentiment 
of enlightened, practical prison administration throughout the country. 
It is in accord with legislation already on the statute books of several 
of the more progressive States, which has demonstrated its wisdom by 
its accomplishments. It is conceived in the spirit of the only principle 
of penology that is worthy of consideration; that is, to try to find out 
the reasons for a person's wrongdoing and to endeavor to make it worth 
his while not to repeat it. To this end the bill provides for an insti- 
tution where every endeavor to morally uplift the inmates, improve 
their general education, and teach them remunerative employment will 
be made, and where at the same time they will be guarded with sufi- 
cient vigilance to maintain them in custody as directed by the court 
orders committing them. 

The enforcement of prison rules and regulations is a discipline to 
the prisoner. It is conceded that prison punishment is not the end 
but the means to a much-desired result, namely, the improvement by 
corrective treatment of the individual. Preparation to come out of the 
institution in which confined should begin the day the individual 
goes in. 

This bill provides for discipline of such a character as shall be cor- 
rectional, and designed to prevent offenders from becoming habitual 
criminals. It also provides for the instruction of the inmates in the 
common-school branches for the training in such a trade, industry, or 
occupational pursuit as will best enable them to secure self-supporting 
employment when released and also to assist them in every way to 
become self-reliant members of society. 

The need for such an institution as this bill contemplates is im- 
perative. We are left with no alternative. Only two State institu- 
tions in the whole country will now receive Federal women offenders, 
and these, because of limited capacity, must soon refuse to accept any 
more. Practical necessity, unmixed with any sentimentality, demands 
immediate action. I would be remiss if I failed to urge this matter 
as strongly as it is possible for me to do. 5: 


“More respect of law” is heard on all sides. Respect for 
law is the need of to-day. Can we hope for such without a 
proper enforcement of our laws? The courts are working 
overtime in an effort to relieve congested criminal dockets, 
But this wili avail nothing unless convictions can result in 
sentences properly enforced. These offenders have trebled in 
three years, All Government contracts, but two, with State, 
county, and city prisons have been canceled. They will expire 
soon. Then what will our courts do? What can they do? 

The duty of the Congress is plain. Pass this bill—an en- 
abling act. Take the first step toward furnishing our Federal 
women prisoners such treatment as your. State furnishes your 
State women prisoners. 

To do otherwise will invite contempt of the law. Failure to 
pass this bill will further embarrass Federal law enforcement. 
No gentleman who has read the hearings on this bill will op- 
pose it. I ask your support in the name of law enforcement, 
in the name of humane treatment of these unfortunates, and 
in the name of an economical administration of our penal in- 
stitutions. 

THE MACE 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and under that consent to 
submit an article on “The mace,” which is the symbol of our 
authority here, written by Mr. Will P. Kennedy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting an article written by Mr. Will P. Kennedy on “ The 
mace.” Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


Mace, SYMBOL oF AUTHORITY IN CONGRESS, ORIGINATED IN Days OF 
ROMAN REPUBLIC 
[By Will P. Kennedy] 


Wasurineton, D. C., May 24.— There is probably nothing that so 
attracts the attention of sightseers at the Capitol, and about which 
go little is known, as the mace, which is the symbol of authority in 
the House. 

When the House is called to order each day an Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms, whose sole duty it is to preserve order on the floor, places 
the mace, which is his emblem of authority, on a cylindrical pedestal 
of polished green marble at the right of the Speaker's desk. When 
the House adjourns he removes it to the office of the Sergeant at Arms 
for safe-keeping until the House meets again. 

While the mace is the symbol of authority for the Sergeant at Arms, 
Joseph G. Rogers, it has for the last five years been cared for and 
carried daily to its place in the House chamber by A. C. Jordan, of 
Lyons, Kans., a man of imposing physique and genial disposition. 
Although he is the police authority on the floor of the House, where 
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Members in the heat of debate sometimes allow their overwrought 
zeal to get the better of their tempers, Mr. Jordan bas at all times 
enjoyed the good will and friendliness of all Members of the House. 


REPRESENTS AUTHORITY 


The mace is of very ancient and honorable origin. In the old 
Roman Republic the magistrates, proceeding on foot from one place 
to another, set up their little court where they administered justice, 
tried public offenders, and imposed penalties and punishments. Each 
of these magistrates was attended by a small body of men, known as 
lictors, whose duty it was to make way for the officers of the law, 
preserve order, make arrests, and inflict punishment on condemned 
citizens. Each of these lictors carried with him a bunch of rods 
fastened together with thongs and having an ax bound to the outside. 
These rods were used for scourging and the ax for beheading. 

The mace in the House of Representatives is made in facsimile of 
the bundle of rods carried by the lictors. These bundles of rods were 
known as fasces and came to be recognized as symbols of authority 
which every citizen had to respect. As the magistrates proceeded 
along the thoroughfares, the lictors, bearing the fasces, preceded them 
while the citizens made way. When there was any disorder the 
fasces were brought forward and quiet and peace were restored. So 
it is to-day in the House where the mace as a symbol of authority 
demands and is accorded instant recognition by the most belligerent 
Members. 

The Romans when they conquered Britain brought with them the 
fasces as an emblem of authority, which, like many other Roman 
customs, remained with the British people and were subsequently intro- 
duced into American institutions, While no longer used for inflicting 
punishment, the fasces continued as a symbol of the early English 
magistrates, 

The great councils of the early Saxons developed into one general 
body, which in the fourteenth century became known as the House of 
Commons, and the fasces, which preserved order in the earlier councils, 
then became known as the mace, which has since remained as the em- 
blem of legislative authority. 

PRESENT’ MACE MADE IN 1842 

As the House of Representatives of the United States was modeled 
closely after the House of Commons by the framers of our Constitution, 
the use of the mace was borrowed from this English custom, which 
harked back to the ancient Roman Republic. 

The first mace adopted by the House was destroyed by fire when the 
British burned the Capitol in 1814. From that date until 1842 a mace 
of painted wood did service, but in 1842 the present mace was made in 
reproduction of the original mace. It is a little over 3 feet in height 
and consists of a bundle of ebony rods, representing the States of the 
Union, bound together with a band of silver in imitation of the thongs 
which bound the fasces. From the center of this bundle of rods pro- 
trudes a silver stem on which is a silver globe nearly 5 inches in dinme- 
ter. This globe is surmounted by an eagle of solid silver with outspread 
wings, 

Whenever, as seldom happens, the House becomes unruly and seems 
beyond the Speaker's eontrol, the Sergeant at Arms lifts the mace from 
its pedestal and walks up and down the aisles of the Hall. Order is 
promptly restored and absolute silence prevails, so great is the respect 
for the mace as a symbol of authority, Thus the Members of the House, 
who are themselyes lawmakers, very properly set an example for the 
whole country of respect for law and authority. 

Section 2 of Rule IV provides that the mace is the symbol of the 
office of Sergeant at Arms and is borne by that officer while enfore- 
ing order on the floor. This rule dates from 1789. It was originally 
proposed, following the parliamentary usage, that the mace should be 
placed on the Clerk’s table during the sitting of the House and under 
it when the House should be in committee, but the House recommitted 
the proposition and it was not carried. The mace during the sessions 
of the House is kept in an upright position on a marble pedestal at the 
right of the Speaker's chair. It is not taken down during a recess, but 
it is taken down, however, when the House resolves into Committee of 
the Whole and is replaced in position when the Speaker resumes the 
chair. It is taken from its pedestal and borne by the Sergeant at Arms 
while enforcing order on the floor under direction of the Speaker or 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

ORIGINALLY WEAPON OF OFFENSE 

The mace was originally a weapon of offense made of fron or steel 
capable of breaking through very strong armor. The mace was carried 
in battle by medieval bishops (Odo of Bayeux is represented on the 
Bayeux tapestry as wielding one) instead of the sword, so as to con- 
form to the canonical rule which forbade priests to shed blood. 

As a weapon of war the mace was used in Europe, chiefly among the 
cavalry, as late as the sixteenth century, and is still used among 
savage tribes. It consists merely as a staff about 5 feet long, with a 
knob at the end made of iron or some other heavy substance. The knob 
was sometimes covered with spikes, 

The earliest ceremonial maces, as they afterwards became, though at 
first intended to protect the king's person, were those borne by the 
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sergeants at arms, à royal bodyguard established in France by Philip II 
aud in England probably by Richard J. By the fourteenth century a 
tendency toward .a more decorative sergeant’s mace, encased with 
„precious metals, is noticeable. The history of the civic mace (carried 
“by the sergeants at mace) begins about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, though no examples of that period are in existence today. 
There are two maces in the House of Lords, the earliest dating fram 
the reign of William III. There are eight large and massive silver-gilt 
maces of the sergeant at arms kept in the jewel house at the tower of 
London, 
The remarkable mace or scepter of the Lord Mayor of London is of 
crystal and gold set with pearls, The head dates from the “fifteenth 
century, while the mounts of the shaft are early medieval. A mace of 
un unusual form is that of the Tower ward of London, which has a 
“head ‘resembling the White Tower in the Tower of London and which 
"was made in the reign of Charles II. The ‘beautiful mace of the Cork 
gullds, made by Robert Goble, of Cork, in 1696 for the associated ‘guilds, 
ot which be bad’ been muster, 1s in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where there is also a large silver mace of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, with the arms of Pope Benedict XIV, which is said to have 
been used at the coronation of Napoleon as King of Italy at Milan in 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Stencix for two days on account of engagements to speak at 
school commencements. 


PREHISTORIC AND SCENIC PLACES OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous_consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a historical 
Sketch of New Mexico, written by Adela Holmquist, of Albu- 
querque. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
‘Recorp by inserting a historical sketch of New Mexico, written 
by Adela Holmquist, of Albuquerque. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to .object, how Jong an 
article is it? 

Mr. MORROW. It is a very short article, It is in regard to 
the national monuments in the State of New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no, objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted, I insert 
the following letter coneerning the prehistoric and scenic places 
in the State of New Mexico, by Adela Holmquist, of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., to an eastern professor, dated Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., May 20, 1924, and published in the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, of Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


—— +: Complying with your request for Information about New 
‘Mexico, will say for the study of geography, geology, etc., you could 
not find more fascinating regions than these, which are appreciated by 
artists, scientists, and writers; yet people generally know little about 
them. 

The name Land of Enchantment” 1s more and more being used in 
regard to New Mexico, replacing the name “Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
‘given it many years ago by that exquisite writer, Charles F. Lummis, 
‘because of alleged procrastinating habits of the aborigines and Mexi- 
cans. ‘A teacher of geography such as you could do considerable mis- 
sionary work; for instance, could enlighten people as to this State 
‘being in the United States and not apart of old Mexico. You would be 
appalled at some of the inquiries our chamber of commerce recelves, 
revealing vast ignorance on the part of many ensterners. 

‘The north central part of “New Mexico, ‘regarding which I shall 
write, because I write only ot places I have personally visited, is 
really like one great national park, yet more replete with human in- 
“terest than any national park. I always include Mesa Verde National 
Park in my thought of New Mexico, however, for it is merely the 
‘terminus or elimax of a succession of living and prehistoric pueblos 
contained within this State. It should really belong to New Mexico, 
and the most comfortable and interesting route by far as to climate, 
topography, scenery, and human appeal, lles through this State. Some 
day the Federal, National park, and State authorities will realize that, 
perhaps, and give us the necessary connection by road between our 
great places, for right in the heart of them, in the north central part, 
“Is a ‘deadlock, precluding the continuity of travel which should be 
possible. I refer to the missing connection between the canyon of 
TEL Rito de los Frijoles, near Santa Fe, containing miles of famous 
clit dwellings, so important a part of our country's history, and 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, containing Pueblo Bonito Point, and 
Without doubt by Santa Fe. Regular motor stages ply between Raton 
‘and Taos (by way of Cimarron Canyon), between Taos and Santa Pe, 
and Santa Fe and Albuquerque, at very reasonable rates per person, 
and the rides are glorious. ‘You could take in the Santa Fe fiesta 
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September 1 and still be in time to vistt the Gallup ceremonial on 
September 10. 

From the city of Santa Fe take the regular motor stage (87.50 
round trip) for the two-hour ride to the cliff dwellings of El Rito de 
los -Frijoles (Bandclier Monument), one of America's chief historic 
Places, and :a delightful spot in which to rest and imagine. ‘Your 
imagination could have full sway there, and it is full of interest from 
geographie and igeologic, :ethnologic, archaeologic, etc., standpoints. 
H you! like horseback you enn have a glorious vacation in New Mexico. 
Try riding from Frisoles (as we call it familiarly) to Jemez or Sulphur 
Springs over a trail. Sulphur Springs is designed by nature to be one 
orf the world's greatest resorts for health, marvelous air with sulphur 
and pine qualities, and beauty. There are so many springs I can’t 
enumerate them all, and they are very efficacious, I believe it is 
claimed they do not know of a case of rheumatism Sulphur Springs 
ibas failed to eure. Hot sulphur mud, sulphur vapor oozing from 
‘yellow hills of sulphur encircled | by mountains of pine; ‘baths so hot 
people take vapor baths in boxes set over springs from the natural 
steam arising; waters of all kinds and ‘temperatures to drink, which 
make a new creature of one. However, the accommodations there 
at present are mot to be recommended, and you would have to come 
prepared to camp at Sulphurs. Jemez Springs has an excellent hotel; 
but, while Its springs are very wonderful, they, or any other in the 
country, are as a candle to the sun when compared to Sulphurs, 
which I am hoping may be in qur proper national park some day. 

‘You can travel to Albuquerque elther by motor stages from Jemes 
Springs, 85 one way, or from Santa Fe, 83.50, one way; big, comfort - 
able cars, expertly driven. At Albuquerque we have marvelous accom- 
modations: The Alvarado (Harvey's Hotel), in old Castillan style, looks 
like Castles in Spain.” “The Franciscan,” bullt by Albuquerque's 
citizens, of a combination pueblo, mission, and Egyptian architecture, 
is one of the unique ‘buildings of the entire world. 

If you go to Taos Pueblo, try to procure accommodations from Miss 
Lena Scheurich,; granddaughter of the first governor of ‘New Mexico 
(Bent), who was killed ina massacre at that point. ‘She is a very m- 
teresting, genial, and informative lady, and her rambling old adobe house 
with its ancient furniture and the flowers is delightful. You would 
also take much pleasure in visiting the ‘Taos art colony and meeting the 
famous artists Who make their summer home there. Kit Carson lived 
und is buried at ‘Taos. 

Tou may read about the cliff dwelling region of El Rito de los Frijoles 
in the Lummis book, Land of Poco Tiempo, chapter entitled “The 
Wanderings of the Cochiti.“ Bandeller has also written an arebeo- 
logical novel, if there is such a thing, about the greatest prehistorie 
ruin ou the continent, where the fourth expedition sent out by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, in charge of Dr. Neil M. Judd, is now doing 
most valuable research and restoratlon work. It those great pluces were 
connected by the short stretch of road necessary, and a little (ust a 
little) work done on the road just north of Pueblo Bonito, leading to 
Aztec National Monument, all of New Mexicò's great places would be 
in convenient sequence and easily accessible, and the most fascinating 
motor route in all America would be provided. Tourists could swing 
clear’ from Raton, N. Mex., across the north-central portion of the State 
and into Mesa Verde National Park, visiting en route innumerable, great 
‘scenic places and living pueblos, than which ‘there is nothing more ab- 
sorbingly interesting to the traveling public. 

Some of the maln events of interest to tourists occur in early Septem- 
ber, which you would not wish to miss. They are very entertaining and 
instructive. The first is the pageant of the coming of the Spanish con- 
querors, at Santa Fe, September 1 to 8, inclusive, I inclose bodklet of 
last year's fiesta procured from the Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce, 
The new one has not yet been issued. The only change is in the date. 
You would meet ‘the cream of ‘cultured people of our country there at 
that time, and innumerable of the “ first families of America” (the 
Indians themselves) in full gala attire. There is also an Indian fair for 
the sale of thelr wares, where very superior specimens can be pur- 
‘chased at reasanable prices. i 

At Gallup, on our western border, September 10 to 12, inclusive, oc- 
‘curs the great intertribal Indian ceremonial participated in by 12 
tribes, with the same kind of trayelers in attendance. I inclose 
booklet from the Gallup Chamber of Commerce. Gallup Js the gate- 
way to a perfect wonderland for the geologist and historian. En 
route you could visit one of America's great places, the Sky Pueblo, 
Rock Island of the Air, ete, 

Acoma, 90 miles from Albuquerque, over a splendid highway, very 
‘fully described in George Wharton James's chapter on Acoma in 
his book, New Mexico, the Land of Delightmàkers; also de- 
scribed in Charles F. Lummis's Land of Poco Tiempo. You would 
find these chapters fascinating reading, but no writer could visualize 
‘to you the strangeness, the unworldliness, of ‘the pueblo itself, built 
on a rock table (mesa), rising abruptly 357 feet from the valley 
surrounding it; and that valley a veritable Garden of the Gods, 
I can't understand why it is not a Mecca for geologists, it is so 
‘full of things which would Interest them. However, but little is 
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known of New Mexico. Acoma always bas a queer effect on new- 
comers, they feel it can't be real, that it is a dream city or one con- 
structed for film land. It is really ancient history living among us. 
Acoma is the oldest continuously inhabited place in America. It 
was similarly occupied when Coronado’s Captain Alvarando discovered 
it in 1540, and no one knows how long before. Three miles before you 
reach Acoma you pass the Enchanted Mesa, about 500 feet high, 
and unscalable. This is described charmingly in Lummis’s book, “A 
New Mexico David,” and many people believe his legend, that the 
Acoma Indians (of Keresan linguistic stock) actually did at one time 
live upon the Enchanted Mesa. 

Because of the break referred to in the north-central part of our 
State, I will cut the region into two groups for you. To visit the 
first section, you could alight from the westbound Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe train at Raton, N. Mex., “do” so much as pertains to exqul- 
site Chmarron Canyon, Taos Pueblo, the Cliff Dwellers of El Rito de los 
Frijoles, Santa Fe, and the pueblos near the region, called The Delight- 
makers. 

For the second section of your tour, you could motor or take the 
A., T. & S. F. train to Gallup, on our western border; be there for 
September 10 to 12 (intertribal ceremonial), visit Zuni Pueblo, 
Inscription Rock (El Morro National Monument), and the ice caves 
near Ramah; Pueblo Bonita, in Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
and go from there to Aztec National Monument and to Mesa Verde 
National Park, in the southwestern corner of Colorado. 

Gallup is at present the best point from which to start for Mesa 
Verde. Motor stages last year plied between the two places, via 
the Navajo Reservation and Shiprock, and I presume will be re- 
sumed this year. Anyway, during the ceremonial I presume numerous 
parties will be formed for the various tours. 

If you should wish to visit Mesa Verde first, you could come down 
via Aztec to Gallup and tour New Mexico in the reverse order from 
that which I have given. 

Acoma can be reached by getting off the train at Laguna, before 
you reach Gallup, going westward. At Laguna you could visit the 
charming pueblo and its remarkable Indian church (the best in the 
State), decorated by the Indians much after the manner in which they 
decorate their pottery. Or you could motor to Laguna and Acoma from 
Albuquerque. Parties are constantly being made up here. 

Walter Sarracino, an Indian, native of Laguna, educated at Car- 
lisle University, of which he is a graduate, owns a modern hotel 
and garage at the new town of Laguna, from whence he takes 
parties to Acoma (16 miles from Laguna) at very reasonable rates 
and guides them up the best trail and shows them unusual things. 

If you will take these tours, I am sure you will feel grateful to 
me for telling you about them, and I can count on New Mexico’s 
charm drawing you back again. 


THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE—THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I feel it my duty to ask on what 
subject? s 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to extend my remarks in the 
Recor by inserting an article on the value of legislative 
experience. 

Mr. BEGG. Whose article? 

Mr. HASTINGS. My own. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The purpose of it, no doubt, is to keep 
the gentleman in Congress as long a time as possible. I have 
no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, ex-Speaker Champ Clark is 
affectionately remembered by the people of the country for 
his lofty patriotism and his long, honorable service in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

On March 16, 1916, he delivered an address at the Washington 
Press Club to the newly elected Members of Congress, of whom 
I was one, emphasizing the yalue of experience, which comes 
from length of service. 

Everyone appreciates that a Member of Congress should 
(1) know conditions in his district; (2) keep in touch with 
and be in sympathy with the people of his district; and (3) 
be honest and have the capacity to represent them. 

No one should be elected to serve in any capacity who is 
dishonest or incompetent. No one would think of emploving 
an attorney unless he thought he was capable of representing 
him or calling in a physician unless he had confidence in him, 
and for that matter no one would contract for the services 
of anyone in a business capacity, as a carpenter, a machinist, 
or a laborer, or to work on the farm, without making some 
inquiry into the ability and experience of the person to serve 


them. The prudent person carefully investigates the record 
and qualifications and ability to serve of the person applying 
for employment in addition to the statements of the person 
interested in his own behalf. This speech of ex-Speaker Champ 
Clark is deserving of the thoughtful study of every voter of the 
country. We should exercise the same care in the selection of 
our public servants that we use in the selection of those who 
serve us personally. 
The address is as follows: 


THR MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
REMARKS OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB RECEPTION, 
THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1916 
[Printed in CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 17, 1916] 

It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in geo- 
metrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member's useful- 
ness to his country should increase in the same proportion. A man 
has to learn to be a Representative just as he must learn to be a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

“ Poeta nascitur non fit”—a poet is born, not made—says Horace; 
but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen—are 
made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke in the House till he became a great national figure, 
Then the Old Dominion sent him to the Senate and General Jackson 
sent him to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases of similar action 
in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Representatives 
at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at the foot of the 
class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, tact, energy, courage, 
and industry he has the quicker he will get up. If he possesses these 
qualities, and if his constituents will keep him in the House, he is as 
certain to rise as the sparks are to fly upward. No human power 
can keep him down. It is only fair and rational te assume that every 
Representative’s constituents desire to see him among the “ top- 
notchers.” 

Let us take the present House and see how long the men who hold 
the high places have served. I can not name all, but will cite a few 
as samples, 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year. He holds the 
record, or, in pugilistie parlance, he holds the belt,” for length of 
service in the House in our entire history. In several Congresses he 
was chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations and then was 
Speaker eight years, only one man, Henry Clay, having been Speaker 
longer. = 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann is 
serving his twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and Means, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, his eight- 
eenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post Roads, his 
twentieth ; Mr. Fones, chairman of Insular Affairs and father of the 
House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of Foreign Affairs, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of Military Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. 
Giass, chairman of Banking and Currency, his sixteenth; Mr. Adam- 
son, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; 
Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. Slay- 
den, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, chairman of 
Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman of Agriculture, his six- 
teenth; Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, his sixteenth; Mr, Lloyd, 
chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and Mr. Sparkman, chairman of 
Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. There are other big chairman- 
ships, but these will suffice to show that as a rule the big places go 
to old and experienced Members, for most of the men who rank close 
to the chairmen are old-timers. The same thing holds good with 
reference to members of the minority. As an illustration, Messrs. 
GILLETT and Cooper, who are serving their twenty-fourth year, are 
the ranking Republicans on Appropriations and Foreign Affairs, almost 
certain to be chairmen thereof should the Republicans ever again have 
a majority in the House, as in that event, in all probability, Mr. Mann 
will be Speaker, unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few exceptions 
that the men of long service haye the high places, 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
understood the value of long service all along, and, having elected a 
fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the harness, 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “the father of 
the House.” Five Philadelphians in immediate succession bore that 
honorable title—Randall, Kelly, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bingham, Then 
it went to Mr, Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General Bingham an- 
nounced the death of General Harmer, his immediate predecessor as 
“father of the House,” he stated that the five Philadelphia “ fathers 
of the House” had served a total of 147 years, and he served 8 or 
10 years after making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, with 
only four Members, had the Speakership and the chairmanship of the 
great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, and Public Buildings and 
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Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, giving the Pine Tree State 
an influence in the House and the country out of all proportion to her 
population and wealth. These four men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and 
Millikin—each served in the House 20 years or more. Other States 
might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his ambi- 
tion. All Members should be elected for the good of the country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man with 
at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and coura- 
geous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties faith- 
fully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high position and 
influence in the House. His wide acquaintance with Members helps 
him amazingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the proprieties, 
for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 years 
have given me nominations without opposition, for all of which favors 
I thank them from the bottom of my heart. Their generous action 
and unwavering friendship have enabled me to devote all my time 
to the public service. I have not been compelled to spend any portion 
of my time in “mending my fences.” My constituents have attended 
to that. God bless them! 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments you 
new Members secured. If they are good, you are to be congratulated. 
If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional tenderfoot ever had 
poorer assignments than I had—Claims and Old Pensions—but I never 
complained or kicked. I went to work as though those committees 
suited me exactly. Here is an illustration of what may happen and 
how luck plays an important part: I was next to top Democrat on 
both Foreign Affairs and Patents for eight years—never advanced a 
peg so far as committees went. Just when, at the beginning of the 
ninth year on those two committees, I was about to become top Demo- 
erat on Foreign Affairs, Hon, John Sharp Williams, then minority 
leader, assigned me to the foot of Ways and Means, and at the end 
of four years through the happenings of politics in five different States 
I jumped from the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on 
Ways and Means. So it may be with you. Events over which you 
have no control may advance you more rapidly than you dreamed of or 
hoped for. My advice is this: Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with your might.” 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
discuss the provisions of Senate bill 2257. The Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation has held hearings upon this 
bill for 81 days. There were some 200 amendments to the 
present law considered by that committee. This bill is the 
result of those hearings. 

The members of the committee, after considering all phases 
of the problem of caring for the men disabled in the World 
War, believe that the passage of this act will do justice in 
many meritorious cases that are not provided for under the 
present law. I will attempt to explain in detail the provisions 
of the bill now under consideration. 

Section 1 amends section 2 of the war risk insurance act 
giving the director power to administer, execute, and enforce 
the act and make all rules, and any decision that the director 
makes in regard to the act are conclusive; to delegate and 
assign duties to any of the subordinates and the acts,of such 
subordinates so detailed shall have the same force and effect 
as had they been performed by the director in person. 

The main objects of this amendment were to relieve the 
director, in regard to his decisions, from the rulings of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, as under the present law there is 
a conflict of decisions between the Comptroller General of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and to 
detail officers and employees to perform certain acts which 
under the present law the director must perform in person. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of the war risk insurance act in 
regard to the Public Health Service physicians detailed with 
the Veterans’ Bureau. Under the amendment they hold the 
rank of the Public Health Service, but when detailed to the 
Yeterans’ Bureau shall be subject to the control and direction 
of the director. 

Section 3 amends the present law by adding a new section, 
which provides that the files, records, reports, and documents 
pertaining to any claim are confidential and shall only be dis- 
closed to the claimant or his representative when in the judg- 
ment of the director such disclosure will not be injurious to the 
health of the claimant, or when requested by a proceeding in the 
Federal court or State court or competent jurisdiction in any 
suit or proceeding, or when deemed by the director to be 
necessary in a suit brought under this act, or in any proceeding 
in the nature of an inquest into the mental competency of a 
claimant. Also to provide that the name and amount of com- 
pensation and maintenance and support allowance of any bene- 
ficiary shall be given when in the judgment of the director it 


is necessary, just, and proper. This section further provides 
that when production of records is permitted under this section 
a certified copy of same may be produced and received in evi- 
dence and have the same effect as the original. 

Section 4 amends section 6 of the existing law by reducing 
the number of suboffices from 140 to 100. Authority is given to 
the suboffices to hear complaints, call examinations, make rat- 
ings, and award compensation claims, granting medical, surgical, 
and hospital care, make insurance awards, and grant vocational 
truining. All regional and suboffices under the existing law 
terminate on June 30, 1926. But under the amendment hereto 
all authority to establish regional offices shall terminate on 
June 30, 1926, but the suboffices may continue in the discretion 
of the director. The object of this amendment was to abolish 
the regional offices and cut down the number of suboffices as 
suggested by the director and to give the office authority to 
hear claims and make ratings as they are the offices nearest to 
the men and would have the opportunity to see the man when 
the rating is made by the rating board. 

Section 5 amends section 11 of the existing law by adding a 
new section known as section 11a. The new section gives the 
director authority to obtain opinions from the Attorney General 
arising in the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau as the 
heads of other departments now have. 

Section 6 amends section 13 of the present law by authoriz- 
ing treatment for noncompensable disability where injury or 
aggravation was incurred as a result of his own willful mis- 
conduct. It provides that no claim of willful misconduct shall 
be set up by the bureau unless a conviction by court-martial is 
shown, and if a conviction by court-martial is shown the direc- 


| tor may, if it appears an injustice has been done, award bene- 


fits of such treatment notwithstanding such conviction. The 
time of filing application for treatment is repealed. 

Section 7 of the bill adds a new section to the present law, 
known as section 13a, which authorizes the Veterans’ Bureau 
to furnish hospitalization, in the discretion of the director, and 
allow travel expenses to veterans of any war honorably dis- 
charged, who are in need of hospitalization, without regard to 
the nature or origin of the disability; preference, however, is 
given to the veterans who are not financially able to pay for 
hospitalization and travel expenses, 

Section 8 amends section 14 of the present law by requiring 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to make a full, complete, 
and detailed report of the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate on the first Monday of December of 
each year. The reason for this amendment is that under the 
present law the director is not required to make a complete 
and detailed report of the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Section 9 amends title 1 of the present law by adding five new 
sections, to be known as sections 14a, 14b, 14c, 14d, and 14e. 
Sections 14a and 14b apply only to the cases where, under the 
rules of the Comptroller General, the director is required to 
make recovery of payments from the beneficiaries where pay- 
ments were made in good faith; where payments were made 
without fault of the beneficiary and recovery would be against 
equity and good conscience and improper in most eases, Under 
the present law and rulings of the Comptroller General the 
director has been ordered to bring suits to recover these 
amounts. 

Fourteen e gives the director authority, in his discretion, to 
sell, lease, or exchange surplus equipment and supplies, and 
to make leases for not exceeding three years of any real estate. 
This will be necessary under the contemplated changes of the 
present law. A number of district and suboffices will be abol- 
ished, 

Fourteen d provides that the provisions of the war risk in- 
surance act, the vocational rehabilitation act, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau act, and amendments thereto, shall not apply to con- 
scientious objectors who refused to perform military duty or 
wear the uniform, or any alien who was discharged from the 
Army or Navy on account of his alienage. 

Fourteen e specifies that this act may be cited as the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau act. 

Section 10 provides that section 13 of the war risk insurance 
act shall be amended, first, by making the director subject to 
the general direction of the President instead of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; second, by allowing attorney's fees of $10 
instead of $3 for the preparation of compensation claims for 
claimants; third, by the procedure in suit on contracts of insur- 
ance and by allowing a fee of not exceeding 20 per cent of the 
amount recovered to the attorney of the successful claimant to 
be paid by the Veterans’ Bureau under decree of the court. 

Section 11 amends section 15 of the war risk insurance act 
by striking therefrom the conditions of “commissioners and 
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deputy commissioners ” and substituting “and such persons as 
the director may designate.” This is to conform with the pres- 
ent law as amended heretofore. 

Section 12 amends the first paragraph of section 31 of the 
war risk insurance act by inserting the members of the National 
Guard who suffered injury after being called into Federal 
service, but before being drafted into Federal service. Many 
National Guard organizations were in service as early as June, 
1917, and some were retained in service after their services 
on the Mexican border of that year. The object of this amend- 
ment is to take care of the members of the National Guard who 
were in Federal service but were not drafted into active serv- 
ice until August 5, 1917. The present law does not provide for 
the members of the National Guard who were in Federal 
service and disabled before August 5, 1917. 

Section 13 amends section 300 of the war risk insurance 
act, first, by striking out the words “line of duty” and sub- 
stituting therefor “in the service,” giving the benefits of this 
section to the man who suffered a disability or was injured 
during the period of time that he was commissioned or -enlisted 
in the armed forces of the United States. Second, to provide 
that no person shall be denied compensation for paralysis, 
paresis, blindness, or constitutional lues by reason of willful 
misconduct. The object of this provision is to provide com- 
pensation for men who on account of paralysis, paresis, blind- 
ness, or constitutional lues are now prevented from receiving 
compensation by the ruling of the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
holds that those so disabled are the result of the man's own 
willful misconduct. This section further provides that If an 
ex-service man is shown to have had a neuropsychiatric dis- 
ease, or mental or nervous disease or derangement, or active 
tuberculosis disease or encephalitis lethargica or amoebic dysen- 
tery, it is conclusively presumed to have been acquired in serv- 
ice. Under the present law, where an ex-service man is shown 
to have had a neuropsychiatric disease or ‘active tuberculosis 
disease there must have been a Clinical diagnosis within three 
years after his discharge by a medical officer of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. This provision has prevented many ex-service men 
from receiving compensation; many tuberculosis cases were 
developed within the three-year limit but were not diagnosed 
by such officer of the bureau within the time limit. Many cases 
of insanity are barred by the same provisions. Many of these 
insane men are now being taken care of as public wards, placed 
in State, county, and city institutions, The experts before the 
committee testified that it was not known the causes of 60 
per cent of insanity and that insanity among the soldier popu- 
lation is 100 per cent greater than among the civilian popula- 
tion. Under the present law the burden of proof is upon the 
ex-service man to prove that his disability is directly caused 
by his service. This is impossible in many eases. He can 
show that be was physically fit when he entered the service and 
shortly after his discharge he became insane or developed tuber- 
eulosis. The presumption should be in his favor, and he should 
be granted compensation. 

There are some 45,000 men who have mental or nervous 
disease or derangements or tuberculosis that will be taken care 
of by this amendment; they are very pitiable cases, and the 
doubt should be resolved in their favor, The committee thought 
that in justice to these men ‘this period should be made six years 
and the presumptions be in favor of the man. By the six-year 
period from the date of discharge, as a majority of these men 
were discharged in the latter part of 1918 or the early part of 
1919, this will give them an opportunity to make application and 
be examined before the expiration of this period. Amba 
dysentery is included, as there are now 120 of these and are the 
only cases of any number of this nature since the Spanish- 
American War. It is caused by a tropical parasite, we are told. 
These cases are helpless, and there is no doubt that they are the 
direct result of service, but evidence can not be produced to 
show this fact, and under the present law and rulings these men 
are barred. ‘These serious conditions may not develop until 
months or years after the initial exposure to the infection. 

There is also included in this presumptive clause encephalitis 
lethargica, so-called sleeping sickness, which was practically 
unknown until the last five years, and the causes are unknown, 
but it is presumed to be associated with influenza, as it follows 
influenza anywhere from six to nine months or a year or more, 
and for this reason should be regarded as a possible outcome of 
the disease that accrued in service. They are the most pitiable 
eases; due to the mental deterioration. But due to the little 
knowledge that medical service hus of this disease, of course it 
is impossible for the man to prove that it is due to service. 

This amendment provides that compensation paid under this 
presumptive period shall not be retroactive beyond ‘the passage 
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of this amendment, The estimated cost of this presumptive 
period by the director is $19,878,000 per year, yet it takes care 
of some 46,000 ex-service men who are to-day in destitute cir- 
cumstances and dying with diseases which they can not by 
positive evidence prove were contracted in the service. 

Section 14 amends section 301 of the war risk insurance act 
by increasing the payments to the widow and children of de- 
ceased ex-service men, payments not to be retroactive. It 
further amends this section by providing that a parent who is 
drawing a pension or compensation on the account of the death 
of one person ts not barred from drawing compensation under 
this act for the death of another person. It also provides for 
burial expenses without regard to financial conditions where 
deceased is receiving compensation and where a person dies 
away from home, being away from home on orders of the 
bureau, and includes transportation costs of the body. 

That the payment of compensation to a parent shall con- 
tinue until the death of such parent. 

‘Section 15 amends section 802 of the war risk Insurance act 
in that the loss of the use of limbs or eyes is made equivalent 
to the loss of limbs, sight of eyes, and the loss of the use of 
both ears is added as a statutory permanent total disability. A 
special rate of $150 per month is made for the loss of both eyes 
and of $200 per month for the loss of both eyes and one or 
more limbs. In the case where the disabled person is in con- 
stant need of a nurse this sum is increased from $20 to $50 
per month, 

‘Subsection 6 of section 15 is amended to provide that where 
a beneficiary is entitled to compensation for a disability and 
is entitled to hospitalization under said subsection and an 
emergency develops relative to his injury or disease contracted 
in service entitles him to compensation that requires im- 
mediate treatment or hospitalization and there will be hazard- 
ous delay the director is authorized to reimburse such bene- 
ficiary for the reasonable value of service and treatment other 
than received from the bureau. 

Subsection 7 of section 15 provides for apportionment of 
compensation where the disabled person, his wife, or dependent 
parents are not living together. It amends the present law by 
adding dependent parents. It is further amended to provide 
that where the beneficiary is in a penal institution, hospital, 
or under the domiciliary care, the director may apportion com- 
pensation as may be prescribed to the disabled man, his wife, 
children, or parents, collectively or separately. 

Subsection 10 of section 302 of the war risk insurance act 
provides that compensation under this act shall be in addition 
to any gratuity or pension paid under other laws, except per- 
sons receiving a gratuity or pension under the pension laws for 
a disability incurred after April 6, 1917, must surrender all 
claim to such gratuity or pension before receiving compensa- 
tion under this-act. Subsection as amended is deemed to be 
in effect as of April 6, 1917. 

Subsection 11 of section 15 has added to the present law a 
provision that ex-service men shown to have tuberculosis dis- 
ease of compensable degree having been hospitalized for a 
period of one year and who, in the judgment of the director, 
will not. reach a condition of arrest by further hospitalization, 
and whose discharge from the’ hospital will not be prejudicial 
to him or his family, upon his request may be discharged from 
the hospital and rated 28 temporary and total, rating to con- 
tinne for a period of three years. 

Section 16 amends section 305 of the war risk insurance act 
by providing that in causes, except those uf fraud by the bene- 
fielary, no reduction or discontinuance of compensation shall be 
effective until the first day of the third calendar month next 
succeeding month when reduction or discontinuance is made. 
No reduction shall be retroactive except in the case of fraud on 
the part of the beneficiary. { 

Section 17 amends section 309 of the present law by extend- 
ing the time for filing claims from five years to six years from 
the date of where disability arose in service, six years 
from beginning of disability where disability arose after separa- 
ton from service, and six years from date of death, with dis- 
eretion on the part of the director to extending time period one 
additional year. 

Section 18 amends section 312 of the war risk insurance act, 
amending this section to provide that compensation shall not be 
paid to a person when said ‘person is receiving active service 
or retirement pay. 

‘Section 19 adds a new section to the war risk insurance act, 
te be known as section 216. This section provides that when 
injuries or death result from ‘hospitalization or vocational 
training, mot due to misconduct., are made compensable the 
same as though injury or death had occurred in military serv- 
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ice. Application must be made for such benefits within one 
year after such injury or aggravation was suffered or death 
occurred. 

Section 20 amends section 408 of the war risk insurance act. 
This section as amended reyives insurance in whole or in part 
in the case of a person who allows his insurance to lapse while 
suffering from a compensable disability and compensation was 
not collected, or such person dies or becomes permanently and 
totally disabled, the amount of uncollectéd compensation to be 
computed and the amount of insurance reinstated as such 
back compensation will pay when applied as premiums. The 
object of this is to correct the misconstruction of the law as 
held in the Schwartz case by the legal section of the bureau. 

Section 21 amends section 409 of the war risk insurance act 
by providing that the payment of premiums may be waived 
and insurance deemed not to lapse where the insured is con- 
fined in a hospital by the bureau for a compensable disability 
during the period so confined, beginning with the month in 
which said confinement begins and ending with the month dur- 
ing the half or major fraction of which the person is confined 
in the hospital. Also those rated as temporary total disabled 
who are entitled to compensation, insurance shall not be 
deemed to have lapsed during the period of such temporary 
total disability, beginning with the month in which said dis- 
ability rating begins and ending the month during the half or 
major fraction in which the person is rated as temporary or 
totally disabled; also those rated as mentally incompetent, in- 
surance is not deemed to have lapsed during the period they 
have no legal guardian while they have been or hereafter may 
be so rated, beginning with the month in which such rating 
of mental incompetency begins, or shall begin, and ending 
with the second month after which a legal guardian is ap- 
pointed and qualified, but not later than six months after a 
guardian has been appointed. Waiver of the payment of pre- 
miums, as provided by this section, shall be without application 
and may be allowed retroactively. f 

Section 22 of section, 410 of the war risk insurance act 
is repealed. 

Sec. 23. That section 4 of the vocational rehabilitation act is 
amended by adding a provision that the test of rehabilitation 
shall be employability, to be determined by the director, 
and provides further that allowance for maintenance and 
support, provided by section 2 of the vocational rehabilitation 
act, shall be payable for two months after employability of 
the rehabilitated person is determined, at the end of which 
time all obligations on the part of the Government ceases 
toward such person with respect to his vocational rehabilita- 
tion. It provides further that no course of vocational training 
shall be commenced after January 1, 1925; and no further 
extension of completed training shall be granted after that 
date. 

The amendments to the present law carried in this bill will 
affect, according to the estimates made by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, approximately 108,900 beneficiaries of the bureau; of 
this number 75,225 are veterans and the remaining 33,675 are 
dependents of deceased. veterans. 

I believe it is the duty of this Congress to pass this legis- 
lation in order that we may pay the obligation the Government 
owes to the men who were disabled in the World War, and 
to the dependents of the men who gave their lives in the serv- 
ice of their country. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, it is extremely gratifying 
to me that H. R. 8869 is now before the House and that a 
majority of the Members appear to be in favor of its passage. 
It goes a long way toward correcting some evils, annoyances, 
and embarrassments thrust upon veterans through the passage 
of the last amendment to the war risk insurance act, and which 
amendment, although intended to relieve, actually made mat- 
ters worse in a great many cases, 

I have had literally hundreds of cases called to my attention 
by my constituents of veterans who are slowly dying of tuber- 
culosis, many of them with large families, and who nevertheless 
can not receive any assistance from the Veterans’ Bureau be- 
cause there is no record of any medical examination showing 
the existence of tuberculosis within three years following dis- 
charge. Others, who had been receiving compensation because 
of tuberculosis or nervous trouble which had been proved of 
service origin, were arbitrarily cut off from further benefits for 
the same reason as above. 

These men could not understand the technicalities back of 
the action. It looked like they were being cast off and for- 
gotten. They had not the resources, either financial or physical, 
many of them, to engage in the tedious, exacting pursuit of 
proper evidence, affidavits, and so forth. Moreover, many of 


not accustomed to seeking the help of the doctor and, after 
discharge, tried to go along as usual in spite of the gradual 
lowering of their physical condition. Finally, when it could 
not be put off longer, they appealed to a doctor, and finally. 
to the bureau, only to find that by their honest, though mis- 
taken, efforts to conquer their ailments single-handed they had 
made it impossible to prove their cases to be of service origin. 
There was not a scrap of paper to show that their claims were 
legitimate, 

Recognizing this as one of the greatest evils of the present 
law, I introduced a bill, H. R. 6203, on January 25, 1924, to ex- 
tend the time limit within which a veteran, showing the symp- 
toms of tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric trouble, would be pre- 
sumed to have suffered same as a result of his military service. 
This time limit, extended to six years, is a provision of the bill 
now before you, and is one of the most gratifying features of 
the measure, in my opinion. 

This bill will also provide hospitalization and treatment, with 
traveling expenses, to any veteran in need of same who was 
not dishonorably discharged from the service, regardless of 
whether his ailments ware a result of the service or not. This, 
I believe, is the second best feature of the bill and is in line with 
the Government’s established policy to care for its veterans in 
the most liberal manner consistent with the circumstances. 

Then, there are a number of beneficiaries, some of them aged 
mothers and fathers, who, through no fault or deception on 
their part, drew considerable sums of money from the bureau 
under one interpretation of the law and later were asked to 
return same because of a decision of the Comptroller General 
invalidating the former interpretation. Others were allowed 
compensation while at the same time drawing pension, and were 
ignorant of the fact that this was contrary fo law; and, indeed, 
the Veterans’ Bureaus had not established the fact before pay- 
ing compensation. Under this bill such amounts will not be 
recovered from the beneficiaries, nor will attempts be made to 
collect them. 

In one or two minor points the bill could go further than it 
does, but it is infinitely better than the present law and will 
benefit approximately 108,900 disabled veterans, at a cost of 
between thirty-five and forty million dollars annually. It gives 
me much pleasure to support this measure. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I favor the legislation pro- 
viding for the veterans of the World War as embodied in this 
bill. I appeared before the Veterans’ Bureau Committee when 
this bill was under consideration and urged the enactment into 
law of many of the provisions embodied in the bill. I am glad 
to know we are assured of legislation before adjournment of 
Congress next Saturday. I am very glad, indeed, that the pre- 
sumptive period of tuberculosis and mental cases has been 
extended from three to six years. Many ex-service men now 
find themselves suffering from tubercular trouble or other 
lingering diseases which developed more than three years after 
they were discharged from the Army. 

Many of these men were in great haste to leave the Army 
and perhaps were not as carefully examined as they should 
have been, and in their eagerness to get home as careful a 
record may not have been made as otherwise would have been 
made if a patient, careful, and painstaking examination had 
been had. The result is that diseases in their incipient stages 
were aggravated and later on developed. Many of the ex- 
service men living in remote sections of the country were not 
advised as to how to properly present their claims, and they 
were not presented within the time permitted by the Veterans’ 
Bureau under the existing law. I am glad that the time has 
been extended to six years. This will afford every ex-service 
man suffering from tuberculosis an opportunity to present his 
claim for compensation or for hospital treatment. 

I am glad to know that the time has been extended in this 
bill for filing claims for disability, compensation, and increases 
in the rate of compensation paid to widows and children of 
veterans. I favor, and this bill provides, for additional hospital 
treatment for all ex-service men regardless of the origin of 
their disease. The splendid men of the country, to the number 
of 4,650,500, upon the passage of the war resolution in April, 
1917, and before the armistice on November 11, 1918, joined 
the colors and about half of them saw service overseas. It is 
difficult for many to trace the origin of their diseases. One 
examining physician may affirm that it perhaps had origin dur- 
ing the war or was aggravated by the service in the Army, while 
another may hold to the contrary, and still others may hold 
that now that the war has been over for more than five years 
they are unable to determine the origin. Regardless of the 
origin of a lingering disease, in my judgment the least that 
a great nation can do is to furnish adequate hospital facilities 


these men, having been well and healthy all their lives, were to its defenders in time of war. I do not believe that the doors 
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of any hospital should ever be closed to the soldiers who left 
their homes upon the call of duty and who saw service in the 
St. Mihiel drive or the Argonne or were in waiting in our 
own country to sail overseas in its defense. If these ex-service 
men, now that they are separated in all parts of the country, 
are required by tedious correspondence to find those who saw 
service with them in order to make proof of their sickness 
in the Army, it will amount to a denial of hospital treatment in 
many cases, and for that reason I not only favor a liberaliza- 
tion of the law but I favor the opening of these hospitals to 
these ex-service men suffering with lingering diseases upon 
their making application for treatment, and, as above stated, 
without proof as to the origin of the disease. Let all who come 
enter—close the door against none. 

Much complaint has been made because we have not had ex- 
peditious action upon claims of ex-service men for compensa- 
tion. I believe that the delays are too tedious, I think the 
requirements of proof in many cases too technical. I have pre- 
pared the proof in a number of cases myself, and when once a 
district office decides against a case it is almost impossible to 
get a reversal, no matter what the proof of the origin or the 
argument. I think every presumption should be In favor of the 
ex-service men. I do not mean that I favor spurious or unjust 
claims against the Government, but I believe that this legisla- 
tion will have the effect of humanizing the department and will 
cause more expeditious action to be had. 

At the request of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress a com- 
mittee of examining physicians was sent to Oklahoma for the 
purpose of examining every ex-service man having a claim 
pending for compensation and who desired a reexamination. 

This bill also provides for more liberal compensation to the 
defenders of the Nation. I advocated that before the com- 
mittee. Our Nation should be generous with the widows and 
the minor children of those who sacrificed life for the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. I do not believe that any taxpayer is ad- 
verse to generous treatment of those left behind. 

To summarize, this bill provides: t 

First. That as to all ex-service men suffering with tubercu- 
losis and certain other diseases prior to January 1, 1925, it is 
conclusive proof that these diseases originated in the service 
and that they are entitled to compensation, and as to certain 
other diseases the presumption is that they originated in the 
service, but this may be rebutted by proof on behalf of the 
Government. 

Second. The bill provides for hospital treatment for all ex- 
service men of the World War, Spanish-American soldiers, and 
soldiers of the Civil War as long as there are any beds available 
for them in any hospital owned by the Government. < 
Third. Increased compensation is provided in the bill for de- 
pendents of soldiers, and increased amounts are given for cer- 
tain disabilities. 

Fourth. The bill provides for the codification of all laws 
affecting ex-service men which have been enacted to date. This 
will be of great service to all. ’ 

There are many other provisions of this bill which appeal to 
me, and I am glad to give it my earnest support. I know it will 
meet with the unanimous approval of the House. 

I have also given much attention to another bill in which I 
am very greatly interested pending before the House for con- 
sideration, and which I am sure will receive favorable con- 
sideration before adjournment, and that is a bill authorizing 
expenditures for additional hospitals. 

We have a splendid hospital in the city of Muskogee. It was 
built by the State of Oklahoma and leased to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. It is ideally located, and the Federal Government 
should own and operate it. I trust that legislation will be en- 
acted to this end before the adjournment of Congress. The 
hearings upon this bill show that the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, in justification of his request for an additional appro- 
priation for hospital facilities, outlined the various projects for 
which the appropriation would be expended, and included the 
Muskogee hospital in the sixth project as follows: 

“The sixth project is to purchase the now leased general hos- 
pital at Muskogee, Okla., in the fourteenth district. This hos- 
pital has a capacity of 800 beds, of which number 258 are occu- 
pied. It is a new, modern, fireproof structure constructed by the 
State for ex-service men. The annual rental is $23,500. The 
Veterans’ Bureau at the present time does not own any general 
hospital in the States of Oklahoma, Arkansas, or Texas. The 
only other general facilities available in this district are at 
the Army hospitals at San Antonio and El Paso, Tex., and Hot 
Springs, Ark. These hospitals are so isolated that they can 
serve but a very limited area.” 

Let us have more sympathetic consideration as well as more 
humanizing legislaton for the benefit of the ex-service men of 


the country. They offered to make every sacrifice. They 
braved every danger, and we should now show that our 
Republic is not ungrateful. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the unanimity with which 
the House of Representatives passed the amendment known as 
the Veterans’ Bureau act is positive proof of the attitude of 
Congress toward the disabled veterans of the World War and 
their dependents. This has been the history of congressional 
action since the first legislation was passed in behalf of the 
disabled. The present bill amends the act of August 9, 1921, 
and is the result of the work of the committee established at 
the beginning of this Congress, known as the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

For the benefit of the veterans who will undoubtedly from 
time to time ask Congressmen to explain their rights under tha 
new law, I wish to briefly refer to the changes and expansions 
that will result from this legislation. í 

At the request of the veterans, about two years ago 14 
regional offices were established in anticipation that more 
prompt and better service could be secured than through the 
central office in Washington. This experiment has not proven 
satisfactory, so that now the files and records will be returned 
to Washington, but the director will have authority to estab- 
lish suboffices having practically as broad powers as the 
central office itself. It is expected that this will be very 
beneficial in the administration of the new law. 

HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Section 6, amending section 13 of the old law, Is of such im- 
portance and of such broad scope that I am inserting it at this 
point. The purport of this section is to give hospital, dental, 
medical, surgical, and convalescent care to any person having 
been connected with the military or naval forces at any time, 
irrespective of the cause of the need of this treatment, It is 
further provided that hospitalization shall be furnished without 
regard to the nature or origin of disability and necessary travel- 
ing expenses to the veteran of any war or expedition who has 
not been dishonorably discharged. ~ 


Sze. 6. That section 18 of the said act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

„Spe. 13. In addition to the care, treatment, and appliances now 
authorized by law, said bureau also shall provide without charge 
therefor hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and convalescent care 
and treatment and prosthetic appliances for any member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States separated therefrom, 
disabled by reason of any wound or injury received or disease con- 
tracted, or by reason of any aggravation of a preexisting injury or 
disease specifically noted at examination for entrance into or em- 
ployment in the active military or naval service, while in the active 
military or naval service of the United States on or after April 6, 
1917: Provided, That the wound or injury recelyed or disease con- 
tracted, or aggravation of a preexisting injury or disease, for which 
such hospital, dental, medical, surgical, and convalescent care and 
treatment and prosthetic appliances shall be furnished was in- 
curred in the service and not caused by his own willful misconduct 
during or subsequent to his service in the armed forces of the 
United States: Provided further, That no claim of willful miscon- 
duct in the service shall be set up by the director unless a con- 
viction by court-martial is shown: And provided further, That if in 
the event of a court-martial conviction it is thereafter established 
to the satisfaction of the director that an injustice has been done 
the claimant in such court-martial, the director may award the 
benefits of this section.” 


In case of a claim being made by a veteran in sult against 
the Government, the Government shall pay the fees of the at- 
torney of the veteran, not exceeding 20 per cent of the amount 
recovered. 

Another provision of very great scope is section 18 of the 
bill, amending section 300 of the war risk insurance act. In 
brief, it provides that any veteran who becomes disabled 
through tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric disease, or mental or 
nervous disease, or encephalitis lethargica, or amoebic dysen- 
tery within six years of date of discharge establishes prima 
facie evidence of service origin. 

NEW RATES OF COMPENSATION 


The rates of payment of compensation under the war risk 
insurance act to dependents of deceased veterans are also very 
materially increased. A comparison of the new bill and the old 
law is as follows: 


Widow and no child, $35 monthly (was $25). 

Widow and one child, $47.50 monthly (was $35). 

Widow and two children, $57.50 monthly (was $42.50), and $10 for 
each additional child (was 85). 

No widow, but one child, $25 (was $20). 
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No widow, but two children, $40 (was $30). 
No widow, but three children, $55 (was $40), and $10 for each ad- 
ditional child (was $5). 


Under the new law deafness in both ears is deemed-total and 
permanent disability. The compensation for the loss of the 
use of both eyes is increased to $150 per month, and for the 
loss of both eyes and one or more limbs is increased to $200 
per month. Veterans so helpless as to be in constant need of 
@ nurse or attendant are granted $50 per month for this ex- 
pense, instead of the present sum of $20. 

In the event a veteran is taken ill where there are no ade- 
quate Government hospitals he can be cared for in a private 
institution and the Government stands the expense, 


MAY RECEIVE PENSION AND COMPENSATION 


The present provision that widows and parents of deceased 
veterans may not receive death compensation on account of the 
loss of their husbands or sons, if already in receipt of a pen- 
sion or compensation on account of some other person, has been 
remedied so as to permit the payment of compensation on ac- 
count of such death, to the widow or parent, notwithstanding 
the receipt by the latter of a pension or compensation on 
account of the loss of some other person in some prior war, 


ALLOWANCE FOR BURIAL BXPENSES 


Another change in the law applies to the burial expense allow- 
ance, which is to be granted under the new law whenever a 
person dies while receiving from the bureau compensation or 
vocational training, without reference to the financial condi- 
tion of the deceased, and whenever a veteran is receiving treat- 
ment or training and dies away from home at the place to 
which he was ordered by the bureau, or traveling under orders 
of the bureau, burial benefits are payable without reference to 
the indigency of the deceased, and transportation costs to a 
place of burial are also included. No deduction is to be made 
of accrued pension or compensation from the sum allowed, 


TIME FOR FILING APPLICATION BXTBNDED 


The time for the filing of applications for compensation is 
extended to six years, and this can be extended another year 
in the discretion of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

There are numerous additional benefits that accrue to both 
the disabled and dependents which will permit those who have 
previously been refused assistance to again apply under the 
new law. 

It is suggested that veterans familiarize themselves with the 
details of this legislation. As soon as the bill is enacted into 
law copies will, of course, be available, and it will be a pleasure 
to aid and assist any applicants in my congressional district to 
secure such benefits as the bill may entitle them to. 

The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau estimates that the 
additional cost to the Government of this legislation will be 
between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 per annum. 

This bill covers the best judgment of a committee especially 
appointed by the revised rules of the House to provide such 
assistance and benefits to World War veterans as, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, their needs require at the present time. 

It was a pleasure to join my colleagues in the expression 
of appreciation of the services of the disabled veterans. I 
believe this bill carries out the desire of the people of the 
country in making every provision possible for the disabled, 
their dependents, and the widows, children, or parents of de- 
ceased veterans. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks I insert an address of my colleague on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, of Mary- 
land, made before the Maryland State Bankers’ Association at 
Atlantie City on May 14, 1924, which is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Maryland State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the course of these remarks I hope you will not be forced 
to feel about me as a woman felt who met a friend she had not seen 
for several years and who said to her: 

“Your husband does not knock you about as he used to do, eh?” 

“No, sir,“ the woman answered. 

“I am mighty glad to hear it. 
place.” 

“Ob, yes, sir; his heart’s in the right place, and the rest of his 
body, too. He is in fail” 

1 trust, also, you will not be as careful to show this feeling as was 
Mrs. Maloney when she was brought before the magistrate for an 
assault on Policeman Casey. She had been unusually attentive through- 
out the proceedings, and now the judge was summing up the evidence. 

“The evidence shows, Mrs. Maloney,” be began, that you threw a 
stone at Policeman Casey.” 


After all, his heart is in the right 


“It shows more than that, your honor,” interrupted Mrs. Maloney. 
“It shows that Oi hit him.” 

When I was asked to address this distinguished body of representa- 
tive Marylanders the question naturally arose as to what I could say 
which would be of interest and possibly of some service. Years ago in 
Caroline County, when I was a boy, we had only one bank, and the 
offering of a promissory note to that institution for discount was done 
with the humility proper in the asking of a great favor, while the board 
of directors in discounting that note, which, by the way, had to be 
protected by indorsements representing many times the amount asked 
for, deported themselves as if they were a charitable organization 
bestowing from their own individual resources largess to the benighted 
multitude. This is no longer the condition. With 10 banks in the 
county, each bidding for business, the danger now, in so far as there is 
danger, is toward too great laxity in loaning the funds of these banks. 
What has happened in Caroline County is typical of what has happened 
in the other counties of Maryland and in Baltimore City, is typical of 
what has happened in all the older communities through the length and 
breadth of the United States, and is typical of that spirit of democracy 
which is the result of a yastly increased average intelligence, enlighten- 
ment, and education, and which, in its spread not only throughout our 
Own great people but the people of the world, is so great a part of the 
hope of the future. 

It is extremely difficult to segregate basic human necessities and 
single out any given one or two as of paramount importance, but, based 
not only upon preconceived notion but upon what I believe has been a 
patient investigation, I have reached the conclusion that there are at 
least two fundamental human problems that our people are now pre- 
pared to consider and solve—the abolition of war and the stabilization 
of money. It is of this last I would speak. 

My grandfather was a country doctor, and in 1885, as a very small 
boy, I began to drive with him constantly, except when I was in school. 
In those days the farmer had no hours; the farmer's wife bad no 
hours. They worked from the time they could see in the morning 
until daylight down at night, and as a class they were always poor. 
This fact was driven home to me because time and again when it was 
neeessary for the family doctor to make some sort of a collection in 
order to live, he found that after the interest and bonus on the bill 
of sale bad been paid and the interest and part of the principal on the 
fertilizer note and the taxes and insurance attended to there was 
nothing left for the docter, and a great many times, instead of making 


‘a collection, he “lightened his wallet” to him who was less well off 


than he. I wondered about this condition. I tried to think why it 
was that these people whose work was never done were always poor. 
Afterwards, with a broadening view, I wondered why it was that the 
average of those with things to sell were at such a great disadvantage 
relatively with those who had money to sell. About the time I graduated 
from college in 1899 I noticed a change. Those with things to sell 
had gradually begun to prosper and those with money to sell gradually 
began to do not so well, and finally I reached the conclusion that from 
my earliest recollection until near the beginning of the century the 
investor and the man with a fixed income appeared to be always ina 
gradually better position while the small business man, and especially 
the producer—having in mind the farmer—was constantly going back; 
and that since the beginning of the century and up to 1914 the posi- 
tion was exactly reversed, although the farmer, for other reasons, 
has always occupied a relatively unfavorable position. Finally it 
appeared to me that various social phenomena had resulted and were 
resulting from these varying conditions. The gradual fall in prices 
from 1873 to 1896 culminated in the Bryan free-silver campaign, which, 
if successful, would have resulted and was intended to result in the 
paying of debts with cheap money—that is, in the partial repudiation 
of obligations. 

In the pericd from 1896 to 1914 we heard no more about free silver, 
but a wave of unrest began to spread among those with a fixed in- 
come; the clerk, the school-teacher, the salaried man of every class 
began to feel with ever increasing pressure the gradual rise in the 
cost of living. Labor unions were formed, strikes became common, 
radical legislation of all sorts was offered in Congress; some of it was 
passed. We began to hear of capital as distinguished from labor 
and labor as distinguished from capital, as if our people occupied two 
armed camps, each battling against the other. And then the World 
War came on. Providentially, just prior to that time the Federal 
reserve act was passed, which increased potential credit many times. 
We have seen the period of inflation in 1919 and 1920 with general 
commodity prices rising to about two and one-fourth times what they 
were in 1914; and then the collapse of the latter part of 1921 and 1922, 
and the conservative, careful period of 1923. 

What does it all mean, and is there any solution after we find out 
what it all means? When I went to Congress in 1921, with some oppor- 
tunity to investigate these things which I had been wondering about 
for so long, I began to mull around, and one day in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics I was shown a curve of prices based on the bureau's 
index number, and as I ran my finger along the line of falling prices 
from 1873 to 1896 and of rising prices from 1896 to 1914 I began 
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to see why it was that the first period was one of prosperity for the 
man of fixed income, the mortgagee, and the bondholder, and why the 
last period was one of relative prosperity for the producer, the busi- 
ness man, and the stockholder, each period causing social misunder- 
standing, unrest, and misery to that part of our people not on the 
right side of the price trend. Now, there was a reason, of course, for 
these long periods of rising and falling prices, and remembering that 
we were on a gold basis it then occurred to me that gold began to be 
produced in South Africa and the Klondike just about 1896. By this 
time it seemed there was a little light just ahead and that the founda- 
tion of our changing economic conditions had been either a scarcity 
or a plentitude of gold. And now, what is the answer? 

Careful economists tell us that there is a constant equation between 
the volume of production and its turnover and the volume of money 
and credits and their turnover (of course, I am speaking roughly), so 
that in order to preserve their relative positions of debtor and creditor, 
mortgagor and mortgagee, bondholder and stockholder, seller of goods 
and seller of money a means should be devised to preserve this ratio 
so that the yolume of money and credit will expand only in the same 
proportion as production and turnover expands and contract as pro- 
duction and turnover subsides. In the March number of Harper’s 
Magazine there is an article entitled “ Stabilizing the dollar,’ which 
analyzes this subject in a very satisfactory way and which, inci- 
dentally, speaks favorably of certain legislation now pending in Con- 
gress and introduced by me. I mention this fact as indicating two 
things; First, that the stabilization of purchasing power is becoming a 
matter of public interest; and second, that I am discussing a question 
in the solution of which I am attempting to assist in a practical way, 
In the Bureau of Labor Statsties in Washington there is kept an 
index number of wholesale price levels made up of a composite of 
something over 400 commodities, each weighted in accordance with 
what experience has shown to be its relative market importance. The 
standard from which conclusions are now drawn is the average price 
level of 1914. The present price level relative to 1914 is about 161. 
The legislation referred to and now pending in Congress contemplates 
starting with the general price level at the time when the proposed 
legislation becomes law and afterwards maintain approximately that 
price level by means which I will indicate in a few moments. In the 
meantime I want to make it perfectly clear, of course, that there is no 
attempt in this legislation to control the price level of individual com- 
modities. They will moye in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand, but the purpose is to keep the average the same, so that the 
yalue of money in an aggregate of the general commodities which it 
will buy will not appreciably change. In other words, while flour and 
eggs and butter and chickens and meat and sugar and coffee will in- 
dividually vary in price, the filled market basket made up of these 
different commodities can always be purchased with the same amount 
of money. And right here let me say that when the general price 
level is kept constant, when there is an automatic restraint against 
inflation and its consequent deflation and collapse, the tendency of indi- 
vidual prices to change will be immeasurably reduced, because the 
unhealthy economic conditions, the result of these abnormal periods, 
is the chief cause of the sudden rise and collapse of the price of any 
given commodity, 

How can we keep this index number constant? How can we pre- 
vent periods of inflation succeeding periods of business expansion, cul- 
minating in periods of speculation and ending in periods of collapse? 
The quantity theory of money has been recognized as essentially sound 
by practically all economists for more than a century. Illustrating by 
reducing the theory to its simplest form, if the total volume of com- 
mofities consists of 20 bushels of wheat and wheat is only traded in 
by the use of money, and the total volume of money is 820, as long as 
all that wheat is being traded in and all that money is In circulation 
wheat will be worth $1 a bushel. If, under the same conditions, there 
are $40 in circulation, wheat will be worth $2 a bushel; if, with 20 
bushels of wheat and $20 in money $10 of that money is withheld from 
circulation and all other conditions are as stated in the first previous 
illustration, wheat will be worth 50 cents a bushel; if, on the other 
hand, one-half of that wheat is being withheld from the market and 
there is only a turnover in 10 bushels of the wheat, other conditions 
remaining as in the first illustration, wheat will be worth $2 a bushel. 
Or, expressed in the generalization mentioned heretofore in these re- 
marks, there is a constant ratio between the yolume of production and 
turnover and the volume of money and credits and their circulation. 
So that if your index number of general price levels remains constant, 
you are assured that your volume of money and credits are expand- 
ing only in proportion as production and turnover expands—that is, 
only in proportion to the legitimate needs of business—and you can be 
assured that when you restrain the rise of the index number you are 
restraining credits beyond the legitimate necessities of business, you 
are restraining unhealthy and abnormal production, and you are re- 
straining business expansion within wholesome limits and stopping in 
its inception overproduction, waste, speculation, and collapse, 

The basis of our monetary system is gold; our entire credit structure 
is based on gold. Now, let's assume that all the gold is withdrawn 


from circulation, gold certificates being substituted; and let’s assume 
that we start with a reserve of $1,000,000 in gold at the present num- 
ber of grains of pure gold in the dollar, and that the index number 
goes up 1 per cent, indicating that our money and credit structure is 
expanding more rapidly than our production and turnover. If we 
then increase the theoretical gold content in a dollar by 1 per cent, we 
have reduced our gold reserve from $1,000,000 to $990,000 and the pos- 
sibilities of our credit structure by 1 per cent, which in turn tends to 
reestablish the normal ratio between production and turnover on one 
side and money and credit in circulation on the other. 

Without going into the details of the proposed legislation, the above 
illustrations will serve to indicate its theory, Now, the question 
arises, Is such legislation possible at this time? The law requires 
us to maintain our gold reserves at 40 per cent. We now have about 
82 per cent, and in order to make this plan feasible without unduly 
weighting the dollar it will be necessary to legislate for a required 
gold reserve of about 70. It is, therefore, difficult to have passed such 
legislation at this time, but in the various discussions concerning 
stabilization caused by this proposed legislation various alternatives 
have been suggested, such as a legislative direction by Congress to the 
Federal Reserve Board to have raised rediscount rates in the Federal 
reserve banks when the index number is rising and reduce them when 
the index number is falling and in that way tend on the one hand 
to discourage unhealthy expansion and on the other hand to make 
money easy when business is not so good and thus tend to stimulate 
it. Another proposal is legislation requiring the Federal Reserve 
Board to have the reserve banks put securities on the market and thus 
tend to draw money from active circulation when the index number 
is rising and to buy them up and thus put money in circulation for 
business when the index number is falling. 

In considering the necessity of legislation let us go over for a minute 
what happened in 1923. At that time the mental attitude of the 
country regarding economie conditions was the attitude of a people 
who had just been through a period of unhealthy inflation and drastic 
and stupefying deflation and corresponded to the way people feel about 
a war just after the war is over. We would never have wars if people 
kept In the same frame of mind they are in just after one is over. 
In 1923 we were cautious, not because we are habitually wise enough 
to be cautious but because and only because we had just had our lesson, 
Various banks in their monthly letters during 1923 gave reminders of 
the disasters of 1920; the monthly letter of the National City Bank 
of New York, for example, one of the most widely read of economic 
bulletins, in January advised business men to operate with caution. 
In February, it remarked that business men “ are following conserva- 
tive policies and showing little inclination to become extended, which 
is the part of wisdom in present conditions.“ In March, it warned 
its readers that every upward movement is in danger of running 
away. In April, it again called attention to the danger of inflation, 
“The industries of the country,” it declared, “are already working 
practically at capacity or to the linit of the labor supply. Under 
this condition they can not use more credit to advantage,” 

These warnings are typical of the state of mind of bankers in the 
early months of 1923, In February and March, 1923, the reserve 
banks of New York, Boston, and San Francisco raised their redis- 
count rates. Due in part to this action, interest rates of commercial 
banks rose in February and again in March, rates on call loans on 
60 to 90 day paper and on 4 to 6 months paper being all higher 
in March than in any month of the previous year, Raising of money 
rates was followed promptly by curbing of the upward movement of 
prices and overproduction. Not so generally understood is the fact 
that the open market operations of the Federal reserve banks in 
the first half of 1923 tended to curb the Involuntary movement and in 
the second half of the year tended to sustain business on its new 
level. Early in January the Federal reserve banks held open-market 
acceptances and United States securities to the value of $734,000,000, 
These they reduced steadily throughout the period of incipient busi- 
ness boom. By July the total holdings were less than $300,000,000. 
Between October 17 and the end of the year, however, the hold- 
ings increased from about three hundred million to four hundred and 
seventy-three million dollars. Thus the open-market operations took 
money out of general circulation at a time when, according to our 
indices, money in circulation was increasing faster than the volume 
of trade, and later in the year when these same guides began to point 
in the other direction the open-market operations put more money into 
circulation. We were cautious In 1923 because we had had a recent 
lesson, We will be less cautious as time goes by, and in a very 
short time when credit begins to be demanded all over the country for 
developments of all sorts the Federal Reserve Board, without express 
legislative authority, will not be able to restrain a period of inflation 
greater, probably, than any we have ever known. In 1920, with our 
gold reserve down to 43.4 per cent, the index number was 226, or two 
and one-fourth times higher than in 1914. In 1922, with a reserve 


percentage of 77.9, the index number fell to 149. With the present 
reserve percentage of 82 per cent, the index number of wholesale 
prices is about 160, so that a determined demand for credit based on 
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our gold reserve could pull our reserve percentage down to 45, probably, 
before it could be stopped. The index number would rise to around 
300, which would mean prices higher than this country has ever seen, 
and which would result in an economic collapse greater than that of 


1921 and 1922. This problem, my friends, is on the very verge of 
being solved, but we can’t wait too long. As I said before, human 
memory is short. Unless our obligations as a world power and a 
leader of civilization are fulfilled shortly, the gradual abolition of 
war never can be achieved until the lessons of the next war direct the 
human mind to the solution of the problem, and unless we have 
promptly some legislation looking to real scientific monetary stability, 
it will be too late until the next so-called business cycle has left in 
its wake its dreadful toll of economic waste, misery, and human 
despair, 

I, personally, am an optimist. When I compare conditions now 
with what they were 80 years ago, I see tillage where there was 
swamp; I find sewers taking the place of unhealthy, insanitary con- 
ditions; I find the people willing to spend thousands of dollars a 
year to build roads to lighten the human burden and to draw the city, 
the town, and the country ever closer together; I find the body of the 
child taken care of in a manner undreamed of 80 years ago, and I see a 
publie endeavor to surround with the beneficence of education every 
class from the highest to the lowest, and if you and I live out the 
normal span of our lives I have no doubt whatever that we will look 
back and wonder why we were ever short-sighted enough to allow a 
condition of constantly changing money value to exist without making 
the necessary changes in our system. A problem like the one we are 
discussing to-day is a problem of democracy, a democracy which is one 
in fact and not one in name only; a democracy which demands that 
that which one has accumulated by his industry and his endeavor shall 
not be taken away from him because of a fall in the value of the 
medium of exchange, and that the results of human toil shall not be 
dissipated and the toiler left in his despair because of an increase in 
the value of the medium of exchange. 

In tbe course of some litigation several years ago a certain promi- 
nent manufacturer said during his cross-examination that he knew 
nothing of history and didn't recognize the value of such knowledge. 
This was either an ill-considered statement or else was the result of 
the kind of practical success along a given line which creates in some 
minds the obsession that they are blessed with all wisdom, an obsession 
which interferes with the process of reflection. 

In an address delivered at the University of Michigan in April, 
1911, on the study of ancient literature, the Hon. James Bryce, then 
ambassador to this country from Great Britain, had this to say con- 
cerning the study of history: 

“We can conjecture the future only from what we know of the 
past; that is to say, from what we know of human nature and the 
processes by which it and human institutions change. One who 
knows only his own country and people does not really know them, 
because it is only by knowing something of other countries and 
their peoples that he can tell which characteristics of his own 
people are normal, generally present in all peoples, and which are 
peculiar to his own. So likewise he who knows only bis own time 
does not really know it, for he can not distinguish between charac- 
teristics that are transient and those that are permanent. This 
is the main use of history besides, of course, the pleasure which 
all knowledge gives. To know what we are, we must know how 
we came to be what we are, and must realize that we shall before 
long pass into something different.” 

The lessons of history teach of the cycle, inevitable under our present 
monetary system—expansion, inflation, speculation, collapse, slow re- 
coyery. Stabilization, restraining expansion at the point of overpro- 
duction and consequent inflation, is not only an economic problem the 
solution of which our people are ready to undertake, but is clearly a 
direct problem of civilization involving self-restraint and mental and 
spiritual elevation, 

The great body of bankers, representing as they do much of the best 
thought of our communities, are bound to be conservative in the sense 
that they shrink from political nostrums and fundamentally unsound 
economic proposals, but pure conservatism is alike offensive to them, 
as it means stagnation and a refusal to note the march of civilization, 

In the language of Ddward G. Ryan, the great Wisconsin lawyer and 
judge 

“Pure conservatism is always wrong, civilization is never fixed. 
No Joshua has power to stay the course of the human mind. 
Change is the necessity of human history, progress the duty of 
the human race, Pure conservatism has no place in the annals 
of mankind. It concedes the past, but denies the future. It 
worships the actual, but anathematizes the possible. Its creed is 
the present because it is the present: It holds with Pope that 
whatever is, is right. It is the bigot of the present, without 
sympathy with the past or prophecy of the future. Content 
where it finds itself, pure conservatism sits down by the wayside, 
while the march of civilization passes by and presses on the 
promised land of the future, guided en its dark way by faith in 
the destiny of man as by a pillar of fire.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 

some time ago I introduced in the House H. R. 8206, which 

1 to amend the Federal reserve act, and reads as 
ows: 


The Federal reserve banks are hereby obligated and required to pay 
every bank, banking association, or trnst company which is or which 
becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank interest at the rate of 2 
per cent per annum on all realized balances, whether reserve or ether- 
wise, 


The Federal reserve act was passed in the year 1918, but has 
been amended on several occasions since. I shall not go into 
details. as to the organization of these banks or as to the selec- 
tion of directors, boards, and so forth, but I do want to call 
zou yar sees to paragraph 2 of section 2 of the aet, which 
reads thus: 


Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the terms of 
this act within 60 days aforesaid shall cease to act as a reserve agent, 
upon 80 days’ notice, to be given within the discretion of the said 
organization committee or of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Should any national banking association in the United States now 
organized fail within ene year after the passage of this act to become 
a member bank or fail to comply with any of the provisions of this 
act applicable thereto, all of the rights, privileges, and franchises of 
such association granted to it under the national bank act or under 
the provisions of this act shall be thereby forfeited. 


Now, gentlemen, this will establish in your minds how the 
national banks of the country were taken over and how they 
had to become submissive to the provisions of the act or cease 
to be a national bank, thereby forfeiting the privileges given 
national banks under the national bank act prior to the pas- 
sage of the Federal reserve act. National banks were required 
to subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve banks 
to the amount of 6 per cent of their capital and surplus and to 
pay in 3 per cent, leaving the remaining 3 per cent unpaid but 
subject to the call of the reserve banks. On this capital stock 
members received 6 per cent, which is very satisfactory. 

Every bank, banking association, or trust company located 
outside of a reserve or central reserve city which is or which 
becomes a member of any Federal reserve bank shall establish 
and maintain certain reserve balances with its Federal reserve 
bank, namely, 7 per cent of its demand deposits, which deposits 
are subject to immediate check by its customers, and 8 per cent 
of its time deposits. Time deposits include savings accounts 
and certificates of deposit on which all banks in this class pay 
from 3 to 5 per cent interest to their customers. 

These deposits are carried with the system by member banks 
without any- returns whatsoever therefrom. I might say in 
passing that these balances at this time amount to about two 
billions of dollars, in round numbers, and they do not cost the 
Federal reserve banks one penny in the way of interest. It is 
also true that member banks are not allowed an average bal- 
ance. That is, sometimes the balances carried by member 
banks may run a little below to-day and a little above to-mor- 
row, but will average the required amount per month. On the 
other hand, if their balances should run below, even for one 
day, they are charged from 6 to 12 per cent on account of 
short reseryes. From this source alone there has gone inte 
the coffers of the system millions of dollars, which should be 
returned to these members. Here are the figures: For the year 
1921, $1,177,562 ; 1922, $602,951; and 1923, $521,061. Total for 
the three years, $2,301,574. 

For the past three years a great many banks in the agricul- 
tural districts have found it extremely difficult to maintain 
their required reserves, carry a balance with their correspondent 
bank, and sufficient cash in their vaults to enable them to keep 
their doors open. Gentlemen here who know nothing of the 
practical or actual operation of banks but who can only see 
the viewpoint of certain statisticians who are well paid to 
paint pictures of the Federal reserve banks and member banks 
which readily attract the eye, but are not true in every sense, 
can hardly grasp the true situation. For an instance they tell 
you that country banks carry less money in their vaults to-day 
than they did years ago, and that the reserve requirements with 
the system is considerably less than what they had to carry 
with their correspondent banks in the old days. This is true 
in part only. Country banks—and when I say country bauks, 
I refer to two classes of banks, namely, the large city banks 
outside of reserve or central reserve cities yet classed as coun- 
try banks, and the real “one-horse town, crossroad, agricul- 
tural, sure enough country bank.“ These country banks with 
capital from twenty-five to one hundred thousand, operating 
in small towns but serving the great sections of 
America, carry more money to-day in their vaults, with their 
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reserve banks and with their correspondent banks than they did 


in the old days. Why? Because in the old days their balances 
carried with their correspondent banks would vary from any 
small amount to whatever amount they had to carry and there 
was no kick coming and no penalty attached. They carry more 
money in their vaults to-day than in the old days because of 
the failure of so many banks, customers who usually would 
either make deposits or accept cashier’s checks now call for 
the ready cash. These banks have to have it on hand or it 
would not be long before their doors would be closed on ac- 
count of reports of short cash and a run on the bank. 

The statement just made by me relative to the increased 
amount of cash carried in the vaults of country banks is backed 
by the following statement made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and will be found on page 29 of his 1923 report: 

Cash in the vaults of national banks was increased in the year 1923 
$30,000,000, in round numbers, 


Now, this applies to country national banks, for there would 
be no excuse for banks located in reserve or central reserve 
cities to increase their holdings in their vaults, because their 
cash on hand could be replenished daily because of their prox- 
imity to Federal reserve banks or branches thereof. 

During this Congress I have received letter after letter from 
bankers telling of various amounts they have had to pay be- 
cause of short reserves, which they could not possibly keep 
up and keep their doors open. One bank from Minnesota says, 
“I had to pay $1,000 during 1923”; and there are hundreds 
of others in this same category. 

I want it understood now that I am not kicking about the 
Federal reserve act as passed by Congress in 1914, but I am 
against the administrators of the act who have formulated 
rules and regulations that are paralyzing country banks to-day 
und which were undreamed of at the time of its passage. The 
system was not originally planned to enter into banking busi- 
ness in a wholesale way but to act as a reservoir, an insurance 

policy against panics, and to keep every section of the country 
. with available cash. I expect to show you at a later 
day that under the policy inaugurated May 18, 1920, the reverse 
has happened. 

I shall now give you some figures, which will clearly demon- 
strate why the system can not pay 2 per cent on members 
balances. The following figures will show you how it is grow- 
ing in officers, employees, and expenses. From year to year 
its expenses are being increased in the taking away from 
members certain beneficial and inexpensive functions. Some 
of these functions are helpful to the large banks, but prac- 
tically in every instance they are against the interests of the 
country banks: 

Officers and employees 


10, 380 |5, 956, 924 |15, 041, 261 17, 613, 788 


In the old days these banks that I am talking about received 
immediate credit from their correspondent banks for their re- 
mittances, subject immediately as a reserve balance or subject 
to immediate checking. Now what happens in trying to keep 
up their reserves and funds to take care of their items coming 
through the system? Immediate credit is withheld in what 
the system calls a “float,” from two to eight days elapsing, 
according to the time required in collecting each item, Thus 
you may have five thousand or fifty thousand dollars held up 
in the air by the system. In the meantime should your re- 
quired reserve balance fall short you receive a telegram “ col- 
lect ” telling you about it, and the member bank is also penal- 
ized from 6 to 12 per cent. It should be borne in mind, too, 
gentlemen, that these remittances, which consist of various 
checks deposited by members customers, have already been 
credited to such customers. The member banks are required to 
pay reserve on same from the day so credited. The banks on 
which these out-of-town checks are drawn have these same 
amounts on deposit and have to carry reserve balances also with 
the system, which is but highway robbery, to say the least of 
it. Yet we are told by the Federal Reserve Board and by Mr. 


McFanpren, chairman of Banking and Currency Committee, 
that this is scientific banking . 

Gentlemen, no doubt you have received letters from various 
large banks of the country advising you to let the system alone; 
that it does so many things for members, and that they are 
tickled to death with the service rendered. They do not inform 
you that these large banks of the country are organized and 
have located in the United States 299 clearing houses which 
take care of them by charging exchange or service charges for 
handling checks and for interest losses caused by this float of 
from two to eight days. Country banks have not these organi- 
zations, neither can they charge their customers, who deposit 
with them, a service charge or exchange to take care of collect- 
ing items or of the loss of interest in this float. 

Now, I purpose to insert in the Recorp a chart which will 
show you the per annum interest rates for one day based on 
minimum clearing-house charges on a $50 check: 


Per annum interest rates for one day based on minimum clearing-house 
charges on a $50 check 
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No, they are not kicking about the “float.” They make the 
other fellow pay the bill as you will readily observe from these 
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figures which vary in different cities according to their con- 
tracts. For an instance, New York at a rate of 41 per cent; 
Chicago collects 22 per cent; Savannah 90 per cent; and Atlanta, 
the home of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, charges its 
customers 108 per cent per annum for one day’s delay in collect- 
ing checks deposited or collected through its bank. New York 
collects 44 per cent per annum as interest for two days on a 
$50 check; Richmond 36 per cent per annum; Atlanta 54 per 
cent per annum. When we consider the millions of items 
handled and the millions of dollars received as collections be- 
eause of these extortionate rates, we are not surprised at such 
enormous profits on the part of these big banks and so much 
poverty on the part of the banks for which I am pleading, and 
which can not collect a reasonable wage for services rendered. 

Country banks formerly received a reasonable exchange for 
rendering a service to large banks by collecting and remitting 
for their items. But now these scientific bankers have caused 
their pet, the system, to take on another function—the collection 
of all items on member banks while member banks are required 
to do this work free of charge. This exchange item alone for- 
merly brought from $500 to $2,000 per annum to country banks 
which contributed largely towards paying their expenses. Now 
they have to employ additional help, purchase additional sta- 
tionery and stamps on account of increasing business from year 
to year and then collect items on every nook and corner of the 
earth free of charge for the big banker routed through the 
system. Yet these big bankers who seem to be able to dictate 
the policies of the system tell you that it is doing a fine service 
In collecting all of our items free. Yes; but look what they 
are doing (things that country banks can not do) that they do 
not advertise to Members of Congress. 

I want you to take a look at this scientifically arranged scale 
of charges that these large city banks are collecting for items 
from these same country banks, State banks, and customers 
while thousands of country banks that are penalized by the 
system are going broke or dragging along and can not either 
charge off bad debts or pay dividends! 


Clearing-house charges in Federal reserve districts 


Districts and cities Scale of charges 
Boston, city re and one-fourth of 1 per } One-tenth and one- 
— of 1 per 
New York City....-.... One-tenth, one-twentieth, one-for- 8 
tieth of I per cent 
Richmond, city 988 oe 2 — 3 One- eighth of 1 
„ wn on non 
fifth and sixth districts. cent. ip 
apply only to checks de- 
oe viduals, firms; 
Wilmington, N. O Ou! city of Wilmington: 
I I AN 10 cents, 
Items of $50 and up to 8100... . 25 cents. 
Items over $100 and under $800.. 3 
cen 
Items of $800 and over........... 3 ol I per 
cent, 
A fine of $500 is imposed on 
each violation. 
Chicago, city Items under $50..................... 
Items over 350— j 
St. Louis, eity. . Items under 3100. 
case of nonpar 
Memphis, Tenn t 


Minneapolis, city, and 
Bes Pea EE 


Portland, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Spokane. 
5 cents. 
Onetwentieth 
(equal per 
Items over $100, 4-day point ens 
over point d cen 
Items over $100, 8-day point. 2 — cent. 
Ann On each item up to 23 10 cents. 
On each item from $25 to 550 15 cents. 
On each item from $50 to 8100 25 cents. 
On each item from $100 to $260......| One-fourth of 1 per 
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Clearing-house charges in Federal reserve districts—Continued 


from $260 to 65 cents. 
On each itam from $600 to $500 ares „ 


On each item from $800 to 81, 000 Puan 
On each item over 81,000 One-tenth of 1 per 
cent. 


8 


deposited by — Bag friduals, rms 
— be by 
Augusta. Items ‘of nie and under Discretionary. 
S One- fifth of 1 per 
3 
cen 
Items from $50 to 75 20 a 
Items from $75 to S100. 25 cen! 
Items from $100 to 8500 re of 1 per 
. mounn 
Items from $500 to 81, O00 $i 2 
Items of $1,000 and over 8 of 1 per 
nt. 
Brunswick 9 of 1 per cent on aggregate De 
total of check: fs deposited any one 
day. 
Columbus Items $25 and under AS eents. 
Items $25 to 880 -| 10 cents. 
Items $50 to 5100 ----| 15 cents. 
Items $100 to 3250 20 cents. 
Items $250 to 8400 25 cents. 
Items $400 and over One-eighth of 1 per 
On aniy one check of $1,000 or pver-- 75 cents 000. 
Macon Items $10 and under firan ey 
Items $10 to 850 10 cents. 
Items $50 to 8100 15 cents. 
Items $100 and over One-eighth of 1 per 
cent. 
Savannah AS 5 of 1 per 
n One-half of 1 per 
13 States (which is the New York | One-tenth of 1 per 
City rate pa from one-twentieth cent. 
to one-tenth). 
Certain cities 
Valdosta... .............. One-eighth of 1 per cent 
New Orleans Minimum any one {tem 
Items collecti 
reserve system. three-twentieths. 
‘acne | pee 
reserve 
Meridian Minimum charge One- tenth of 1 per 
Rates to bP parca by . Gas cent 
Nashville. — Federal reserve distriets 1 to 8. 
National banks One- 
Also ae of Michigan and Wis- | One-tenth. 
State a except States of Ala- Do 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North and South 
bject to of. ee 
su! 8 
3 DATE ee Three - twen 
of 1 per cent. 
National banks 9 to 12. 
oy ead 8 of 1 per 
one ttn of 1 per 
One-tenth of 1 
cent; — — 
charge of 10 cents, 
Knoxville — of 1 per cent. 28 th of 1 per 
cent. 
Chattanooga............| Alabama, Florida, South | One-tenth of 1 
Carolina, 88 cent. ae 
North Carol Mis- 
sissippi, 


You will notice that the clearing house at Wilmington, 
N. C., has as one of its laws, “any member bank of said clear- 
ing house violating or refusing to collect these specially ar- 
ranged charges shall be fined $500.” Now, as stated to you, 
the system has taken on the collection of checks and has taken 
away from country-member banks the exchange privileges 
formerly enjoyed by them. They are forced to collect checks 
on every nook and corner of the earth free of charge, while 
(as shown by these exchange and per annum interest rates 
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Evansville, Ind.; New Albany, Ind.; Greenville, Miss; Helena, Ark.; 
Hot Springs, Ark. ; Little Rock, Ark.; Pine Bluff, Ark. (23). 
NINTH DISTRICT 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Faribault, Minn.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Redwing, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn; Winona, Minn.; Dickinson, 
N. Dak. ; Fargo, N. Dak.; Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
Minot, N. Dak.; La Crosse, Wis.; Superior, Wis.; Billings, Mont.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Helena, Mont.; Lewistown, Mont.; Minneapolis, 
Minn, ; Rochester, Minn. (20). 
TENTH DISTRICT 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Atchison, Kans.; Emporia, Kans.; Independence, 
Kans. ; Kansas City, Kans.; Lawrence, Kans.; Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Manhattan, Kans.; Parsons, Kans.; Pittsburg, Kans.; Topeka, Kans.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Bartlesville, Okla.; Enid, Okla.; Guthrie, Okla.; 
Lawton, Okla.; McAlester, Okla.; Muskogee, Okla.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Okmulgee, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla:; Kansas City, Mo.; Joplin, 
Mo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Casper, Wyo.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Colorade 
Springs, Colo.; Grand Junction, Colo.; Denver, Colo.; Pueblo, Colo.; 
Fremont, Nebr.; Grand Island, Nebr.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Nebraska City, Nebr. (35). 
ELEVENTH DISTRICT 
Amarillo, Tex.; Beaumont, Tex.; Corsicana, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; 
El Paso, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Ennis, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex:; 
Galveston, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Palestine, Tex:; Sherman, Tex.; 
Waco, Tex.; Austin, Tex ; Roswell, N. Mex.; Tucson, Ariz, (16); 
TWELFTH DISTRICT 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Berkeley, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Pasadena, Calif.; Riverside, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif. ; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Santa Monica, Calif; 
Huntington Park, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Oakland, Calif.; Stock - 
ton, Callf.; San Bernardino, Calif.; Boise, Idaho; Pocatello, Idaho: 
Twin Falls, Idaho; San Jose, Calif.; Fresno, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; 
Phoenix, Arlz.; Eugene, Oreg.; Medford, Oreg.; Cache Valley Banks, 
Utah; Ogden, Utah; Salt Lake City, Utah; Bellingham, Wash.; Ritz- 
ville, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Yakima, Wash.; Walla Walla, Wash.; Portland, Oreg. (35). 


I will now call to your attention another chart or scale 
of figures which will show you the rate of interest per an- 
num collected by these banks in the way of exchange accord- 
ing to rates, size of checks, and number of days required 
in collecting (from one to eight days). Just think of it, 10 
cents out of a $25 check for one day means 144 per cent per 
annum. Fifteen cents out of a $50 check for one day means 
108 per cent per annum, Just think about the thousands of 
checks handled and the thousands realized thereon. You will 
be surprised to know the large percentage of small checks 
out of the total number of checks handled by banks. These 
small checks draw the larger per cent as you have noticed 
in the chart just brought to your attention. 


Per annum interest rates as charged by clearing houses in some citics 
in the steth Federal reserve district 


f 

charts) the larger banks are collecting millions. In the mean- 

time, gentlemen, the taking over of this new function which 

4 paralyzing country banks, is costing the system millions of 
ollars. 

Now, let's see what this new function or department is really 
costing it and who pays the freight: From July to December 
81, 1922, the cost to the system was $2,765,514; in the year 
1923, the cost reached the enormous sum of $5,742,220. These 
figures represent direct cost and do not include any amounts 
for rent, heat, light, fuel or power, or any proportion of the 
salaries paid to general and administrative officers whose time 
is not devoted primarily to supervising and handling of de- 
tailed operations of the bank. 

This is clearly another good reason why the system can not 
pay 2 per cent on members’ balances. I am not kicking about 
any legitimate charges made by the larger banks in the matter 
of exehange; neither are the country banks kicking on this 
score, but they are kicking and rightly so about this “ float 
refusal of immediate credit for their remittances, and the tak- 
ing away from them of a reasonable wage for services rendered 
in collecting for the large banks who are well fortified against 
this “float” and against free collections by the system. 
CLEARING HOUSE Associations LOCATED AT THE FOLLOWING Ports 

IN THE VARIOUS FEDERAL Reserve DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Bangor, Me.; Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. H.; Providence, R. I.;: 
New Bedford, Mass.; Boston,-Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Springfield, Muss.; Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Waterbury, Conn.; Lynn, Mass.; Worcester, Mass. (15). 
SECOND DISTRICT 
Albany, N. T.; Buffalo, N. T.; Jamestown, N. T.; Syracuse, N. I.; 
Stamford, Conn. ; Binghamton, N. F.; Elmira, N. T.; Rochester, N. Y. 
New York City, N. T.; Montclair, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Orange, N. J. 
Passaic, N. J.; Phillipsburg, N. J. (14). 
THIRD DISTRICT 
Allentown, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Easton, Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; Lebanon, 
Pa.; Seranton; Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Camden, 
N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Reading, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Chester, Pa.; Hazleton, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Morristown, Pa.; York, Pa.; Phfladelphia, Pa. (20). 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; Springfield, Ohio; Lorain, Ohio; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Lexington, Ky.; Paris, Ky.; Greensburg, Pa.; Franklin, 
Pa.; New Castle, Pa.; Ofl City, Pa.; Canton, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Connelisville, Pa.; Butler, Pa.; Brie, Pa.: Homestead, Pa.: New 
Brighton, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. (26). 3 
PIFTH DISTRICT 
Asheyille, N. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Wilmington, N. C.; Washington, D. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Cumberland, 
Md.; Baltimore, Md.; Frederick, Md. Hagerstown, Md.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Charleston, W. Va.; Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Newport News, Va.; Norfolk, Va-; Roanoke, Va.; Rich- 
mond, Va. (20). 
SIXTH DISTRICT 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dothan, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; Augusta, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala, ; Meridan, Miss. ; Jackson, Miss. ; Vicksburg, Miss, ; Tampa, 
Fia.; Savannah, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; Albany, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga,; 
Columbus, Ga.; Cordele, Ga. ; Elberton, Ga,; Hawkinsville, Ga.; Macon, 
Ga,; Newnan, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga:; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, 1, 00 at 51. 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Gainesville, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; Ocala, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Washington, Ga.; Rome, 
Ga. (30). 
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SEVENTH DISTRICT 
Ann Harbor, Micb.; Bay City, Mich. ; Battle Creek, Mich. ; Detroit, 
Mich,; Flint, Mich. ; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Jackson, Mich. ; Kalamazoo, | 999 af 18 cents 
Mich, ; Pontiac, Mich. ; Saginaw, Mich. ; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Gary, Ind.; 
Hammond, Ind.; Muncie, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Bloomington, III.; 
Aurora, III.; Chicago, III.; Danville, III.; La Salle, III.; Lincoln, III.; 
Moline, III.; Peoria, III.; Rockford, III.; Rock Island, III.; Decatur, III.; 
Springfield, III.; South Bend, Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Lansing, Mich. ; 
Cedar Rapids; Iowa; Davenport, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Mason City, Iowa; Oelwein, Iowa; Osage, Iowa; Muscatine, 
Iowa; Sioux City, Iowa; Waterloo, Iowa; Webster City, Iowa; Green 
Bay, Wis.; Madison, Wis,; Oshkosh, Wis; Milwaukee, Wis, (45). 
BIGHTH DISTRICT 
Brookfield, Mo.; Chillicothe; Mo.; Hannibal, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo.; 
Springfield, Mo.; St. Louls, Me.; Jacksonville, III.; Quiney. III.; Bow- 
ling Green, KY. ; Glasgow, Ky. ; Henderson, Ky.; Louisville, Ky. ; Owens- 
boro; Ky.; Memphis, Tenn. ; Texarkann, Ark.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
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Memphis (Tenn) clearing-house charges on each $100 


1 day dar- 3 days | 4 days | 5 days | 6 days 7 days | 8 days 


Per cent of 1 per Per | Per | Per Per 
cent: cent yr am: 8125 
3/20. 8100 at 16 54 
oats Ark. 5 Conn. 
Mo. Ind. Me. 
Tenn. | Ky. Mass. 
Pa. Md. 
Ohio. | Mich. 
N.H. 
N.Y. 
N. J. 
RE 
Vt. 
Wis, 
Pe Per Per Pa 
cent | cent | cent cent 
1/5...$100 at 0 72 36 A 18 
cents. Towa. 
Minn. 
Nebr. 
Okla. 
Va. 


MINIMUM CHARGE 


In case the charge on any item in the rates above specified does not 
equal 10 cents, the collecting bank shall not charge less than that 
amount, but all the items received from any one person at the same 
time may be added together and treated as one item, for the purpose of 
fixing the amount chargeable. 


The follow res are based on the number of items handled drawn on banks in the 
4 Nr A district by the New York Federal Reserve Bank on July 10, 1923 


A statement from the Federal reserve bank shows that 59 per 
cent of the items drawn on banks of the Richmond district are 
below $25 and 14.8 per cent are between $25 and $50. This, 
I think would be a fair average of the country. You will note 
that 87 per cent of the total number of checks handled that 
day in New York ranged from 1 cent to and including $100. 
You will also note from the chart showing the per annum 
interest rates on one-day checks that such rates range from 
144 to 90 per cent per annum on $25, $50, and $100 checks, 
while that of the remaining 18 per cent of the total ranged 
from 90 to 26 per cent per annum. 

Now, gentlemen, let us be fair. If these things are being 
done to weed out country banks and centralize money power 
in these large banks, why use these slow, painful methods? 
Remember, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that every bank that 
goes down and out not only hits the officers and directors of 
same, but also every stockholder, many of whom are farmers 
in the rural districts and small towns. Not only this but 
millions of deposits go with the going of the bank. Oftentimes 
these deposits represent a lifetime’s work and savings of a 
poor, hard-working family. 

I am interested in telling you why this great banking system 
can not pay 2 per cent on balances. I might say here that these 
large city banks in general are opposed to the payment of this 
2 per cent. Why? Because they are the ones who get free 
collections. Because of their proximity to their reserve bank 
they get free shipments of currency. They get exchange and 
service-charge collections which the great majority of country 
banks can not take advantage of and perhaps there are a 
thousand and one other services in their favor. For an in- 
stance, “free shipment of gold,” as Mr. Mellon says—some- 
thing, of course, that a country bank does not handle, 

The system, as well as the large city bank, delights in telling 
you about the free shipment of currency to and from mem- 
bers. Why should it take on this function, thereby augment- 
ing its expenses millions of dollars, which comes out of mem- 
bers’ profits and is another good reason why it can not pay 
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members 2 per cent on balances? Now, let us see what this 
really is costing the system and who benefits therefrom. 

The records will show shipping charges on currency and 
coin from the system to member banks and from member 
banks and nonmember banks to the system during the year 
1921 amounting to $928,387; during the year 1922, $1,078,518; 
during the year 1923, $1,865,502; total for the three years, 
$3,372,407. This amount represents the actual shipping charges 
paid out of the profits made out of members’ balances fur- 
nished free to the system, and practically all of it for the 
larger banks. Perhaps you want to ask me why this does not 
apply equally as well to the country banks which I am talking 
about. The average small-town or agricultural bank being far 
removed from the system is compelled to have its correspondent 
bank ship it currency in order to get quick service, perhaps 
daily service. The reasons are twofold. First, large demands 
are made on it daily during the marketing seasons of cotton, 
grain, and so forth, thus making it necessary to order currency 
daily in order to keep sufficient cash in its vault, a satisfactory 
balance with its correspondent bank, and to maintain its re- 
quired reserve. Second, after keeping up these balances and 
standing for the system’s “ float,” it has not a large balance 
that can be drawn heavily on at any one time. Now, you may 
say, why so many balances? Why not do all business through 
the system? Here is a reason given by one of the best bankers 
in South Carolina. He says: 


We are obliged to keep an account in Charleston; our customers 
ship cotton there. 


There is no Federal bank in South Carolina, not even a 
branch bank; hence this account—to get service for cotton 
shippers. He further said: 


We keep an account in Wilmington, N. C., for the collection of 
checks throughout this State and a part of North Carolina. 


Thus you see this bank has thousands of checks that can 
not go through the system, and therefore it maintains a balance 
in Wilmington and gets free collections. Continuing, this 
banker says: 

We keep an account in Richmond for the collection of items and 
convenience in dealing with the Federal reserve bank. The only other 
account we keep is with the Chase National Bank of New Tork. 


Perhaps it may seem strange that country banks in the 
Richmond district carry an account in Richmond, yet thou- 
sands of them do so in order to keep their reserve balances in 
shape. Practically all country banks have to have a New 
York correspondent for various reasons. Thousands of them 
even borrow their money from their New York bank because of 
the red tape connected with loans from the system. Country 
and agricultural banks offer the system thousands of dollars 
worth of paper for rediscount which is turned down, yet this 
Same paper can be passed through New York without a min- 
ute’s delay. 

When you talk with some of the members of the greai Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House and with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board they will give you the net earnings of the 
system, and say, Look at these figures. It is absurd to think 
that the system can pay 2 per cent.” They do not give you 
gross earnings nor do they show you the tremendous expense 
account and franchise tax to the Government. I agree with 
them absolutely, but I contend that these enormous expendi- 
tures for everything on the face of the earth in the way of 
expense and salaries should make you people who claim to be 
the representatives of all the people and not of “special inter- 
ests" blush with shame because of your failure to curb them. 

The records show that the gross earnings of the system in 
1921 amounted to $123,356,997T; in 1922, $51,831,683; in 1923, 
$50,945,288; total for the three years, $226,132,968. We also 
find the expenses for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 amounting 
to $41,269,772, $35,332,947, and $38,234,002, respectively, or a 
total of $114,836,721 for the three years. In 1915 the expense 
account amounted to about one-third of these amounts. 

Here is another reason why the system can not pay 2 per 
cent on balances. It has certain directors scattered over the 
United States who have just about as much say-so in connec- 
tion with its management as I have, but these are taken for 
the same good reason that the average bank would desire some 
directors scattered around in its immediate territory. The fees 
and traveling expenses of these directors for the three years 
1921, 1922, and 1923 amounted to $168,556, $146,084, and 
$147,287, respectively. Some travelers! 

The original act did not contemplate going into branch bank- 
ing, but the system now has branches, the expenses of which 
must be paid by somebody. As previously stated, it was to 
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function for the Government and bé a life-saver for members 
in times of panic and not be a money-making business. Instead 
it is the largest money-making business in the country, as well 
as the largest money spender. De you not think, gentlemen, if 
its expenses, salaries, and functions were regulated by the Con- 
gress, and if the Federal Reserve Board should manage it like 
member banks have to manage their banks so as to be able to 
pay their stockholders a dividend and create a surplus, it could 
pay 2 per cent on balances? I think se. It now has the fol- 
lowing capital, surplus, and balances. on which to operate: 
Capital furnished by members, $116,000,000, at a cost of 6 per cent. 
Surplus made out of members“ balances, $220,000,000, free of cost. 
Member banks’ reserve belances, $2,000,000,000, free of cost. 


The rate of interest charged members Is 41 per cent. In 1021 
they were charged from 6 to 8 per cent. I am going to tell 
you at a later date about this deflation policy, which has para- 
lyzed agriculture and caused more individuals and banks to. go 
broke than anything that has eyer bappened to the country. 
Do you not think you could take this great mountain of cash 
and so keep down expenses as to enable you to pay 2 per cent 
on balances? I think you could. 

Here are some additional reasons why the system can not 
pay 2 per cent. Out of profits made from member banks’ 
money—costing the system nothing save the 6 per cent dividend 
on the $110,000,000 capital—it has put into 


Bulldings, sites (main banks and branches) . $18, 331, 753 
t of remodeling’ buſldmgs „„! 2, 481, 191 
Sost of new buildings, completed and unfinished, including 
cost of vaults; fixtures, etc__-_--_----.—.__.. ___. 48, 554, 260 
Added thereto is the cost of office furniture: 
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BE RAS ope E canteen a gate pote — 491,822 
Minneapolis 22 . «:ö 878 
GGG AAA 581. 581 
6＋ỹ:!ty —ʃ — 223.638 

7. 359, 862 
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Remember that these buildings, sites, and the surplus belongs 
to the Government under the law and not to members who fur- 
nished the money to make them possible. In other words, if the 
system should liquidate to-morrow, member banks would not get 
a penny out of all these resources. 

Again, the system can not pay 2 per cent on balances for the 
still further reason that not being satisfied with taking these 
profits to build these palaces, it is now taking the profits and 
using so much thereof each year to liquidate charges on its 
books known as buildings, fixtures, and so forth. Thousands of 
country banks would be very glad’ to make a little extra profit 
so as to charge off bad debts and pay their employees a decent 
salary. They are unable to do these things, let alone charge off 
of their books building and furniture charges. 

Although the Government put only $83,000 into the system 
to set its machinery in motion, yet, as previously stated, it has 
received from the system $140,000,000 in the way of franchise 
taxes. Further, 26 per cent. of the total expenses of the system 
is incurred by its acting in the capacity as fiscal agent for the 
Government, for which service the Government does not pay 
one cent, In other words, the members furnish capital, surplus, 
and balances amounting to $2,333,000,000, practically all of 
which is furnished free of charge. The Government gets free 
service to the extent of 26 per cent of the total expenses of the 
system, all of which, including the franchise tax, is but an 
indirect tax on members. I submit that this is wrong. 

Still another reason why the system can not pay 2 per cent 
on balances is because of extravagance in expense accounts, 
salaries, and so forth. Here I want to put into the Recosp a 
list of salaries paid certain officers of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, which shows a steady increase in salaries from 
the time of their employment, November, 1914, to 1920-21. In 
some instances 500 per cent increase is shown. ‘These increases 
— typical of corresponding increases in other Federal reserve 

anks: 
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E 000 12, 000 
Charles Suyder 12, 000 
W. D. Mati TTT 10, 000 
Nate Fe S T SSAA ES 10, 000 
CE | COR ee a eS Lt ae 9, 000 
W. H. Je C . K EB 8, 000 
> AE R Ce Se eS ER T, 500 
W. A. 88. . EES 7.500 
R. M. O'Hara 7, 500 


It will be observed that these salaries have been increased in 
numerous cases from 100 to 500 per cent. I have been advised 
that 60 per cent of these “ officers” never received over $1,500 
to $2,500 before they came to the reserve bank, but they are 
now drawing salaries as high as those paid to Cabinet officers, 

The salaries paid to about 80 “ officers” by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, exclusive of the salaries of other em- 
ployees, amount to about as much as the combined salaries of 
one-half of the Members of the United States Senate plus the 
9 of the President and Vice President of the United 

tates. 

I am also advised that although Cabinet officers and other 
high officials of the Government and national-bank examiners 
are limited in their expenses to $5 per day, that the ex- 
pense allowance of officers and employees, including bank ex- 
aminers of the Federal reserve banks, are practically unlimited, 
and that an inspection of some of the expense accounts of the 
Federal reserve banks would be decidedly edifying to a con- 
gressional committee if they should be looked into, 

F think it would also be interesting to the public to be in- 
formed as to the payments made by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks for “ publicity” and “ propa» 
ganda ” and for the printing and distributing of thousands of pub- 
UHeations which are gotten out under the auspices of the reserve 
system, directly or indirectly, and paid for out of the profits 
made out of member banks’ funds. I have reason to believe 
that the waste in this direction has been enormous. 

The system has a department now reporting on crop condi- 
tions, railroad conditions, labor, and other business—and God 
knows what else! Why appropriate millions for the Depart- 
ments. of Agriculture and of Commerce for such purposes if 
2 1 “big boys” are going to take over everything under the 
sun 

Let us look at the additional function known as “bank 
relation work” taken on by the system. This department is 
composed of I do not know how many men drawing a nice 
salary and running around over the country telling bankers 
how to run their banks and how to keep their books. In 
1921 one of these so-called experts in scientific banking called 
upon a certain bank in South Carolina and directed its cashier 
to have his directors. in meeting at 4 p. m. om a certain date 
that he might explain some of the great banking mysteries 
as worked out by the system. The bank where this occurred 
was loaded with frozen paper discounted for farmers and was 
struggling to keep its doors open until it could realize on this 
class of paper. When the hour for the meeting arrived the 
officers and directors, several of whom were farmers, were 
present. The first thing that the bank-reiation worker said 
to this body of country bankers was: Gentlemen, do you know 
that your bank is broke?” The president of this bank told 
me that on the follewing morning he could scarcely get into 
the front door of the bank because of the depositors: standing: 
around waiting to draw out their balances: That bank is still 
struggling, though badly affected, because of this run“ made 
on account of the unbusinesslike message delivered by one who 
did not have common sense or practical knowledge of a serious 
situation. to help rather than to paralyze. 

One of the biggest things these bank-relation workers do: is 
to scatter well-rounded propaganda conducive to keeping mem- 
bers satisfied with the various things the system is doing. 

For this service the system paid out of member banks’ profits: 
for the last six months of 1922, $133,443, and for $1923; $247,525. 
I prediet a half million for 1924, for certain legislation must be 
defeated and branch banking must be established by members 
which will terminate independent banking and centralize 
money power in New York and other large cities. 

While I believe that you will agree with me that the system 
could pay 2 per cent on balances and should do so, yet at this 
time I am not going to push this bill (H. R. 3206) because of 
a bill that I bave since introduced (H. R. 7407) whieh will 
serve the same purpose and ean not be objected to by anybody 
who wishes to be fair. 

Unless the Cengress would regulate the expenses, salaries, 
and so forth, of the system and put a maximum rate of redis- 
count to be charged by it, it would be hard to force it to pay 
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this 2 per cent to members. As the law now stands we have no 
way under the sun to regulate its expenditures. It can proceed 
as it has in the past, increasing its functions, salaries, and ex- 
penses from year to year. Under the law we could not prevent 
it from increasing its rediscount rate so that additional profits 
may be made to pay this 2 per cent. This would operate against 
country banks which do more discounting with the system than 
the city banks. 

Therefore my bill (H. R. 7467) which proposes to reduce re- 
gerve balances of country banks with the reserve banks from 
7 and 3 per cent, respectively, to 5 and 2 per cent, respectively, 
and count cash in their vauits and with correspondent banks, 
would accomplish the same end in view. Then, too, the system 
would not have to pay banks in reserve or central reserve cities 
anything. 

Under the provisions of my first bill (H. R. 3206), a bank with 
deposits of $500,000, one half of which were time and the other 
half checking deposits, would have to carry with the system 
$25,000, and would receive at 2 per cent interest $500. A bank 
with $100,000 deposits, one half of which were time and the 
other half checking deposits, would carry a balance of $5,000, 
and at 2 per cent interest would receive $100; which, if applied 
to all banks, would amount to from $36,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Under my later bill, H. R. 7467, a bank with $500,000 deposits, 
one half of which were time and the other half checking de- 
posits, would only have to carry 5 and 2 per cent, respectively, 
which would amount to $17,500, a difference of $7,500. This 
bank could use or loan this $7,500, which at 7 per cent would 
bring in $25 more than it would receive by the payment of 
2 per cent on its balance. Then, too, the cash in its vault 
and with its correspondent bank could be counted as a part of 
its reserve, which does not count now. 

This, gentlemen, applies to country banks only and will afford 
some relief and at the same time will not cause any trouble or 
hurt anybody or the system. I have received at least 2,000 
letters from every State in the Union demanding this or some 
other measure of relief. 

I have a statement from Mr. Crissinger, Governor Federal 
Reserve Board, to the effect that the system has 9,127 member 
banks outside of reserve and central-reserve cities, known as 
country banks. Under the present law the required reserves 
earried by these country banks with the system on December 
31, 1923, amounted to $540,798,000, of which $395,887,000 repre- 
sented the required 7 per cent reserve on net demand de- 
posits, and $144,911,000 the required 3 per cent reserve on time 
deposits. 

To carry out my proposed plan to reduce the required reserve 
balances from 7 and 8 per cent to 5 and 2 per cent, respectively, 
would reduce the amount to be carried with the system by 
country member banks to $379,385,000. In other words, it 
would give back to country member banks $161,413,000 for use 
in either helping them maintain their balances or for loans. 
If this $161,413,000 should be loaned at 7 per cent by these 
banks, it would bring in a reyenue amounting to $11,299,000, 
which would help somewhat and amount to as much as if the 
system should pay them 2 per cent on their balances, The bal- 
ances of all member banks now carried with the system amount 
to about $2,000,000,000 in round numbers. By reducing the 
balances carried by these country banks around $162,000,000 
there would still remain with the system more money than it 
knows what to do with. This statement is borne out by the 
fact that demands from member banks are so slack at this 
time that the system has gone out into the open market in com- 
petition with member banks to the extent of over $800,000,000, 
It is also proven by the fact that two or three Federal reserve 
banks have reduced interest rates in order to create a demand 
for rediscounts. I may say here in passing that the Federal 
Reserve Board can not to-day give any reasonable excuse why 
it should not reduce rediscount rates to 3 per cent on account 
of the present situation in the money markets. 

I expect to have something to say about this McFadden bill 
and about those appearing before the committee, especially 
those from the Boston district, which is now headed by W. P.G. 
Harding, the man who has through his pet scheme, the 1920 
deflation policy, brought about more bankruptcies of individuals, 
corporations, and banks than any other one man under the 
sun. 

On the other hand, if Mr. McFapnen, head of the great Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, along with Mr. Platt, of New 
York, who seemingly represents the Wall Street interests of 
New York, seem determined to so regulate and so administer 
the great Federal reserve act as to paralyze independent bank- 


ing and enthrone the money power in Wall Street, I want to 
throw out here and now to the representatives of the American 
people and to the independent bankers of this country a word 
of warning. Unless you open your eyes to this monstrous 
undercurrent coming from New England and New York you will 
wake up in the near future and find independent banking a 
thing of the past and Warburg and others of his class riding 
supremely the great financial system, that could mean so 
much to American citizens if properly administered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under its previous order, 
until Tuesday, June 3, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


543. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Hydrographie Office, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. O., to do reproduction and lithographic work for 
other bureaus and offices of the Navy Department, other de- 
partments of the Government, and for foreign governments, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Commit 
on Nayal Affairs. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana : Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. H. R. 9199. A bill to prevent the pollution by oil of 
navigable rivers of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 926). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DALLINGER: Committee on Elections No. L H. R. 
9493. A bill to determine proceedings in contested elections of 
Members of the House of Representatives; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 927). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 6353. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
grant sick leave to employees of the mail equipment shops; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 928). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. S. 1051. An act to authorize and provide for the pay- 
ment of the amounts expended in the construction of hangars 
and the maintenance of flying fields for the use of the Air 
Mail Service of the Post Office Department; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 929). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
S. J. Res. 115. A joint resolution to provide for the free trans- 
mission through the mails of certain publications for the blind; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 930). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9095. A bill to incorporate the American War Mothers; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 931). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9162. A bill to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 932). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsytvania: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 2209. An act to amend section 5147 of the Revised Statutes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 933). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2693. An act in reference to writs of error; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 934). Referred to the House Calendar. e 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 8410. A bill to change the name of Third Place NE. 
to Abbey Place; without amendment (Rept. No. 935). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3228. A 
bill to create a negro industrial commission; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 936). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9607) to provide for holding 
an international exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, 


and the product of the soil, mine, and sea; to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9608) to authorize the 
Hydrographie Office, Navy Department, Washington, D. O., to 
do reproduction and lithographic work for other bureaus and 
offices of the Navy Department, other departments of the 
Government, and for foreign governments; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 9609) to facilitate the mar- 
keting of farm produets; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 9610) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Lowndes County, 
Miss., to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9611) to provide safeguards 
for future Federal irrigation development, and an equitable 
adjustment of existing accounts on Federal irrigation projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

By, Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9612) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Georgia, through its 
highway department, to construct a bridge across the Oconee 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) for the 
relief of farmers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
277) directing the President to decrease the tariff rates on 
farm implements and farm essentials; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) 
in respect of salaries of original appointees to the board of tax 
appeals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MclLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Resolution (H. Res. 
835) to investigate the transactions of individuals, partnerships, 
associations, and corporations in connection with the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of standards of railway equipment and 
supplies prescribed by law or by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 336) 
authorizing the select committee appointed under House Reso- 
lution 825 to employ stenographic and other assistance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution (H. Res, 337) for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee composed of seven members of 
the House, appointed by the Speaker, to inquire into the opera- 
tions of the United States Reclamation Service and the Federal 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 838) directing the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to appoint a select committee to in- 
quire into the operation, policies, and affairs of the United 
States Reclamation Service in sale of water power and water- 
power-rights of the Klamath irrigation project, under date of 
February 24, 1917, and July 10, 1923; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 839) 
requesting the President of the United States to transmit to 
the House of Representatives a copy of the treaty between 
Germany and the United States having for its purpose the aboli- 
tion of smuggling intoxicating liquors from Germany into 
America; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9613) for the relief of Frank- 
lin Mott Gunther; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 9614) granting a pension 
to John Nelson West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9615) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9616) for the rellef of Charles B. Johnson; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 


By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 9617) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Zimmerman}; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase of 
pensioa to Louisa Hargate; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9619) granting an increase of 
ops to Mary H. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9620) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary O. Stewart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9621) granting a pension to Oliver H. 
Callam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 9622) granting an increase of 
pension to Jane L. MeNichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase 
4 pension to Parmelia Swan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R, 9624) for the return of $5,000 
to the New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9625) granting an increase of 
pension to Rufus De Witt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9626) granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes N. Aldridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9627) for the relief of John D. Eldred; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H.R.9628) to _ reinstate 
Charles McKee Krausse as a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2986. By the SPEAKER (by request) ; Petition of Lieutenant 
Charles H. Field Camp, No. 51, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Greenfield, Mass., favoring the enactment of House bill 9270 
into law; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2087. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of members of the Choctaw 
Tribe of Indians, of McCurtain County, Okla., urging the en- 
actment into law of House bill 9017; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

2988. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of J. Spaulding & Sons 
Co., Boston, Mass., urging early and favorable action on House 
bill 9035, to Increase salaries of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

2989. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of C. B. Lindsey, Soldiers’ 
Home, Calif., urging support of the new Bursum bill granting 
increase of pensions to war veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2990. Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, in regurd to enforcement of section 28 of 
the merchant marine act; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2991. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, indorsing honest merchandise bill and opposing 
truth in fabric and compulsory labeling measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2092. Also, petition of Paul J. MeGahan, department com- 
mander, Department of District of Columbia, the American 
Legion, opposing closing of Fourteenth Street, as provided for 
in Senate bill 114; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

2993. Also, petitions of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No. 244, 
San Francisco, Calif., urging that the Navy Department be 
requested to allocate to the Naval Reserve Force of the twelfth 
naval district the U. S. S. Albany; and C. C. Thomas Navy 
Post, No. 244, urging that the necessary funds be provided for 
maintaining an active personnel of the Navy in conformity 
with the 5-5-3 ratio; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2094. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Nayy Post, No. 244, San 
Francisco, Calif, in favor of establishing a main operating 
base in San Francisco Bay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2995. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition of Association 
of Carmen, Helpers, and Apprentices, Illinois Central system, 
Dubuque, Iowa, favoring no change in transportation act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2996. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, asking amendment of the Volstead Act; to the Com- 
mittea on the Judiciary, 
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SENATE 
TUESDAY, June 3, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, we come this morning with grateful hearts 
before Thee, thanking Thee for the continuance of life and 
the privileges and opportunities Thou hast afforded to us, 
Help us to realize constantly that it is for us to do our whole 
. ABA Aa 10. ag DOTEN o 
the country in the highest and best state, acai mage that 
righteousness alone exalteth a nation. We humbly ask for 
Thy guidance this day. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday, May 81. 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Custis and by unanimous consent, the fur- 

ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Adams Ernst Ladd Sheppard 
— — La Follette —— 
t 
Bayard Fess Shortridge 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Frazier Smith 
Brookhart George McLean poot 
Bruce Gerry MeNar: 
Bursum Glass Mayii 8 1d 
Cameron Gooding Moses Stephens 
Ci Hale Neel; Sterling 
Caraway Harreld Norns Swanson 
Colt Harrison Oddie ell 
Copeland eflin Overman Underwood 
Oouzers Sopol Sur pa 8 
Cummins onson, per alsh, 
Curtis Johnson, Minn Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale es, N. Mex. an yarren 
Dial Jones, Wash, Ransdell Watson 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Mo. eller 
Eäge Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Edwards King n 


Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Kaan], is absent owing to 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 790. An act for the establishment of a Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women, and for other purposes ; 

S. 1971. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to accept certain land in the District of Columbia 
dedicated by Charles C. Glover for park purposes; and 

S. 3181. An act te authorize an appropriation to enable the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau te provide addi- 
tional hospital facilities. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S.2572) to purchase grounds, erect and repair buildings 
for customhouses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S.1174) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 71. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, | 


residing in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; 

H. R. 103. An act for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Plumas National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 526. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to enter 
into an arrangement, on behalf of the United States, with 
the Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may 
obtain electrie current from a Government-owned transmission 
line extending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; 


H. R. 2894. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes, or any 


of them, residing in she State of Washington to submit to the 
Court of Claims certain claims growing ont of treaties or 


H. R. 2821. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary, 
fireproof hospital at the National Heme for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Santa Monica, Calit.; 

H.R. 2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
industrial reformatory ; 

H. R. 3927. An act granting publie lands te the town of Silver- 
ton, Colo., for public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 4818. An act to perfect the title of purchasers of Indian 
lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of March 
3, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations pursuant thereto 
as applied to Indians ef the Quapaw Agency; 

H. R. 4825. An act for the establishment of industrial schools 
for Alaskan native children, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5096. An act to antharize the incorporated town ef Sitka, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for 
the purpose of constructing a public-school building in the town 
of Sitka, Alaska; 

H. R. 6425. An act to prohibit the importation and the inter- 
state shipment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax; 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, ap- 
proved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920; 

H. R. 7453. An act to amend an act approved Mareh 3, 1909, 


| entitled “ An act for the removal of the restrictions on alienation 


of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla. and the 
sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buidings on 
any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such agency, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7821. An act to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg, a 
certain strip of land in said city; 

H. R. 8578. An act to amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and ap- 
purtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended; 


and 
H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 


Agriculture to purchase and distribute suitable medals to be 


awarded to exhibitors winning first and championship prizes 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary show of the International Live- 
stock Exposition of Chicago, III. 

The message further announced that the House had con- 
curred in the following concurrent resolution (S. ‘Con. Res. 13) 
of the Senate: : 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and. 
for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (89 Stat. I. 
p. 862), to strike out on page 2, in lines 21, 22, and 23 of the en- 
grossed copy of the hill, the words “ after the application for designation 
under this act, the applicant establishes and maintains residence on 
the land” and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the werd “and.” 


BEN WOOD, W. VA., MIXE DISASTER 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rercord an artide from the Wheeling 
{W. Va.) Sunday Register of May 11, 1924, setting forth the 
causes of the disaster which occurred at the Benwood mine 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

„ pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follews: 

[From The Wheeling Sunday Register, Wheeling, W. Va., Sunday, 

May 11, 1924) 

Juny Finps*Gas ACCUMULATION AND DUST AFTER BLATB FALL Spreap 
DEATH IN MINE—OPEN LAMP TOUCHED Orr BLAST FATAL To 117, 
PROBERS ÅSSERT—MARSHALL COUNTY JURY GIVES OFFICIAL VERDICT 
on Cause oy DISASTER; STORIES OF LACK OF INSPECTION AND IÐLE 
FAN ARE REFUTED 


Gas ignited by an open miner's lamp started the explosion which 
wrecked the Benwood mine of the Wheeling Steel Corporation causing 
the death of 117 men. 

The gas accumulation resulted from a fall of slate in room 4 along 
the section known as No. 9 east off the right of entry (north) No. 8. 
The terriffic concussion of the explosion was intensified and carried to 
all parts of the mine by coal dust. 
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The mine was thoroughly inspected just before the explosion and 
every reasonable precaution for the safety o% the mine was taken. 

These conclusions are the summary of the evidence presented yester- 
day at Benwood at the official inquest conducted by the Marshall County 
authorities, 


EXAMINED TWENTY WITNESSES 


Coroner J. T. McCombs presided at the inquest and the examination 
of more than 20 witnesses was conducted by Prosecuting Attorney 
Lloyd Arnold and R. M. Lambie, the latter chief inspector for the 
State Bureau of Mines, 

The verdict of the coroner's jury was merely a formal finding that the 
miners came to their death in an explosion caused by an accumulation 
of gases, combined with coal dust, and ignited with an open miner's 
lamp. 

MINE INSPECTED, PAN RUNNING 


The testimony given yesterday by employees of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation and supported by mining experts developed these facts: 

1. J. J. Boyle was not employed as fire boss, as stated in sensational 
stories in a certain Wheeling newspaper. 

2. The yentilation fan was in continuous operation for an in- 
definite time preceding the explosion. l 

3. Markings found inside the mine showed that all sections had 
been visited by the fire bosses, Jerome T, Pyles and Joshua Rawling, 
before the Monday morning shift entered the mine, 

4. Six men, all certified as expert by the State bureau of mines, 
were actively in charge of the operations, 

5. The No. 8 vein which is worked in the Benwood mine is peculiar 
all through this section in that it liberates large quantities of gas 
immediately following a slate fall. 

6. Sufficient gas to have caused the initial explosion could have 
formed between the time of the fire boss’s inspection and the time the 
men entered the mine, 

7. The use of approved electric lamps might have prevented the 
explosion, although all mines in this district use the open lamps. 

8. The mine was a dry one, and conducive to dust, due partly to its 
natural condition and to the great humidity of the past winter. 

9. No one could be held accountable for the explosion, which, ex- 
perts declared, came from natural eauses. 

BOYLA Is NOT Finn Boss AT MINE, STATED—JEROME PYLES, RESPONSIBLE 
FOR INSPECTION, Nor A Victim OF DISASTER 


Information was revealed last evening by Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion officials to the effect that Jerome T. Pyles, fire boss of the mill 
mine which was rocked by a terrific explosion, did not die in the mine, 
as was previously reported. 

This statement also corrects an impression conveyed by another 
Wheeling morning paper yesterday in an article which placed entire 
blame of the catastrophe on J. J. Boyle, a timberman, erroneously 
reported as a fire boss. 

Ginring headlines carried over a story, which related that Boyle had 
not left his boarding house until a very short time before he entered the 
mine and falled to make an inspection for gas, led to a thorough in- 
vestigation by the corporation yesterday. 

It was learned that the man listed as J. J. Boyle was working under 
an assumed name, and that his true name is Matt Herron. It was 
also found that he was a Federal Secret Service agent, and had been 
in Pittsburgh Sunday, returning to Benwood Monday morning. But 
Boyle liad absolutely nothing to do with the inspection of the mine. 
All men bolding a fire-boss position are required to pass an examination 
under the State department of mines. 

PYLES BILLED MINE AS SAFE 

Jerome T. Pyles is the fire boss of the ill-fated mine. He came out 
of the Benwood mill yard slope at 6 o'clock, signed the safety board 
at the entrance, and proceeded to make the usual notations on the fire- 
boss record In the mine office. These records show that Pyles has 
officially declared that conditions were normal in the mine during his 
usual inspection of the workings, and the record is written above his 
signature. 

Efforts on the part of the Register to locate Mr. Pyles last evening 
were unavailing. He was formerly a resident of Elm Grove, and records 
held by Frank King, time clerk at the Benwood mill mine give his 
address as 49 Virginia Street, Elm Grove. It was learned that some 
months ago Mr. Pyles and family moved to Benwood. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and a joint resolution were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 71. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, 
residing in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; 

H. R. 2694. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Washington, to submit to the 
Court of Claims certain claims growing out of treaties or other- 
wise; 
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H. R. 4818. An act to perfect the title of purchasers of Indian 
lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of March 
8, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations pursuant thereto 
as applied to Indians of the Quapaw Agency; 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, ap- 
proved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920; and 

H. R. 7453. An act to amend an act approved March 3, 1909, 
entitled “An act for the removal of the restrictions on aliena- 
tion of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and the 
sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings, or 
any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such agency, 
and for other purposes"; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 7821. An act to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg., a 
certain strip of land in said city; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, ` 


H. R. 8578. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
industrial reformatory; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 103. An act for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Plumas National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 3927. An act granting public lands to the town of 
Silverton, Colo., for public-park purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H.R. 526. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to enter 
into an arrangement, on behalf of the United States, with the 
Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain 
electric current from a Goyernment-owned transmission line ex- 
tending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; and 

H.R. 2821. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary, 
fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
oe at Santa Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


H. R. 6425. An act to prohibit the importation and the inter- 
state shipment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 4825. An act for the establishment of industrial schools 
for Alaskan native children, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5096. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Sitka, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 
for the purpose of constructing a public-school building in the 
town of Sitka, Alaska; te the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase and distribute suitable medals to be 
awarded to exhibitors winning first and championship prizes at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary show of the International Live- 
stock Exposition of Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr, WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens in the 
State of Ohio, praying an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing equal rights to men and women, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LENROOT, I present a resolution adopted by citizens 
of River Falls, Wis., relative to the Upper Mississippi Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge. The resolution is very short and I ask con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The citizens of River Falls, Wis., and vicinity in mass meeting 
assembled, after consideration of what is known as the Izaak Walton 
League bill for the establishment of the Upper Mississippi River Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge, deplore what seems to be the fact that Congress 
may adjourn without favorable action on the bill. 

The residents of this portion of the United States believe that unless 
some action, such as is proposed by this bill, be taken, and refuge 
provided for wild life it will soon become extinct; they believe that 
the proposed bill is a practical measure for the conservation of such 
wild life and that the bill is of such importance and the need of such 
legislation so urgent that political lines should not be drawn and that 
Congress should not adjourn without the passage of the law, There- 
fore be it 
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_ Resolved, by such mass meeting, That this locality is heartily in 
favor of the passage of such bill and of its passage at this session, 
And be It further 
Resolved, That our representatives in Congress are urged to support 
the measure, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to each, the 
President of the United States, Hon, R. M. La FoLLerre, Hon, I. L. 
Lexkoor, and Hon. J. A. FREAR, 
Dated May 20, 1924. 
J. H. Ames, Chairman, 
J. W. ALLARD, Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS presented the petition of sundry members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Miltonvale, Kans., praying an 
amendment to the Constitution relative to the regulation of 
child labor, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association in annual convention assembled, at Kansas City, 
protesting against the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiclary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4) to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to certify certain findings of fact, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 699) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) au- 
thorizing the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to take assignments of certain claims of officers, employees, and 
patients of General Hospital No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 700) 
thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2584) for the relief of J. E. Saucier, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
701) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1885) for the relief of Ella 
H. Smith, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 703) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, te which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4318) for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 704) 
thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 

which was referred the bill (S. 99) authorizing the President 
to appoint two additional circuit judges for the eighth circuit, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
705) thereon. 
Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee en Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2552) for the relief of Leslie Warnick 
Brennan, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 706) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon ; 

A bill (H. R. 3411) for the relief of Mrs. John P. Hopkins 
(Rept. No. 707); 

A bill (H. R. 4290) for the relief of W. F. Payne (Rept. No. 
708) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8893) for the relief of Juana F. Gamboa (Rept. 
No. 709). 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3370) for the relief 
of Mary T, Metcalfe, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 711) thereon, 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2139) for the relief of Bertha N. 
Rich Reisinger, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 712) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the folwwing bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3046) for the relief of J. W. Cook (Rept. No. 
713); and 

A bill (H. R. 3505) for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and 
H. A. Reynolds (Rept. No. 714). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 
(Inc.) (Rept. No. 715); 


sA bill (H, R. 1333) for the relief of Joseph P, Ryan (Rept. 
Jo. 716); 
1105 57 (H. R. 2005) for the relief of William J. McGee (Rept. 

0. 717); 

; S bill (H. R. 2745) for the relief of J. M. Farrell (Rept. No. 
18) ; 
18 oe (H. R. 2989) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess (Rept. 

0. ); 

A bill (H. R. 3477) for the relief of James B. Porter (Rept. 
No. 720); and 
oe 5 (H. R. 8343) for the rellef of Jim Hennessee (Rept. 

0. 721). 

Mr. ERNST, from the Select Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12) to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of 
the United States in force December 2, 1923, submitted a re- 
port (No. 722) accompanied by a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
141) providing for the appointment of a commission to con- 
solidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 2, 1923, which was 
read twice by its title and ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 62) to create two 
judicial districts within the State of Indiana, the establish- 
ment of judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted a report (for himself and Senators SmirH, HARRI- 
son, Herrin and Caraway) (Rept. No. 678, pt. 2), to accom- 
pany the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of War, for national defense in time of war and for the pro- 
duction of fertilizers and other useful products in time of peace, 
to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by 
him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala. ; 
steam power plant to be located and constructed at or near 
Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with 
right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant No, 2, 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a corpora- 
tion to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as 
designated in H. Doe. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including 
power stations when constructed as provided herein, and for 
other purposes, heretofore reported from that committee with 
amendments. 

Mr, CUMMINS (Mr. Jones of Washington in the chair), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2835) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
insurance companies or associations and fraternal beneficiary 
societies to file bills of interpleader,” approved February 22, 
1917, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 223) authorizing the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate the Federal farm-loan system 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 183) authorizing and requesting the Postmaster General 
to design and issue a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the arrival in New York on October 9, 1825, of the sloop 
Restaurationen, bearing the first shipload of immigrants to 
the United States from Norway; and in recognition of the 
Norse-American centennial celebration in 1925, reported it 
with an amendment. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2053) to provide 
for designating the route of the Old Oregon Trail, reported 
it with amendments, 


CONNECTICUT-NEW YORK BOUNDARY LINE AGREEMENT 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3058) 
giving the consent of Congress to a boundary agreement be- 
tween the States of New York and Connecticut, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The matter has been agreed to by 
commissions appointed by the two States—New York and 
Connecticut—several years ago, by the governors and the legis- 
latures of the States. There is a long engineering descrip- 
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tion of the boundary which I do not see the necessity of read- 
ing. If the clerk will read on the last page simply the language 
giving the consent of Congress to the agreement, I think it 
will be sufficient. I will ask then, that the entire bill and the 
preamble be printed in the Recorp, On the last page of the 
bill is the enacting clause and what follows, which I think is 
all that it is necessary to read. 

The reading clerk read the bill, omitting the preamble. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The preamble and the bill are as follows? 


Whereas the commissioners duly appointed on the part of the States 
of New York and Connecticut, respectively, for the purpose of settling 
the boundary line between said States, did execute an agreement in the 
words following, to wit; 

“Memorandum of agreement by and between the subscribers, the 
Governor of the State of Connecticut and the State engineer of the 
State of New York. 


“Whereas acting under an agreement signed on the 26th day of 
September, 1908, by the above-named oficiais the boundary line be- 
tween the States of New York and Connecticut has been resurveyed 
from the State of Massachusetts southerly to Long Island Sound, and 
new monuments have been set, more permanently marking the same; 
and 

“Whereas although as provided In the said agreement the new monu- 
ments have been set as nearly on the line of 1860 as the same could 
be ascertained, yet owing to the more accurate methods employed in 
the survey a description is now available which more closely defines 
this boundary as it is monumented; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that this more accurate description be 
recorded in both of the States concerned and that it be recognized as 
the official description ot the said boundary: 

“Now, therefore, be it known that the description of ‘the boundary 
between the States of New York and Connecticut as it has now been 
ascertained to be is as follows: 

“Commencing at a granite monument (numbered 1) at the north- 
west corner of the State of Connecticut, marking the corner of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Connecticut, in latitude ‘forty-two degrees two 
minutes fifty-eight and four hundred and twenty-seven one-thousandths 
seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes fifteen 
and nine hundred and fifty-nine one-thousandths seconds ; ‘thence south 
two degree forty-two minutes thirty ‘seconds west thirty thousand ‘five 
hundred and sixty-nine feet to a granite monument (numbered 12) four 
hundred and seventy feet south of the Bird Hill road between Millerton 
and Ore Hill in latitude forty-one degrees fifty-seven minutes fifty-six 
and seven hundred and seventy-two one-thousandths seconds, and 
longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes thirty-five and 
seventy-eight one-theusandths ‘seconds; thence south three degrees 
fifty-three minutes forty-four seconds west ‘fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-six feet to a monument (numbered 18) in the south 
side of the highway from Millerton to Sharon along the north shore of 
Indian Pondl in latitude forty-one degrees üfty-flve minutes twenty and 
five hundred and elghty-six one-thousandths seconds, and longitude 
seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes forty-nine and three hundred 
and eighteen one-thousandths seconds; thence south two degrees forty- 
seven minutes fifty-one seconds west ten thousand six hundred and 
eighty-one feet to a monument (numbered 21) on the cliff north of 
Webatuck Creek in latitude forty-one degrees fifty-three minutes thirty- 
five and one hundred ‘and ninety one-thousandths seconds, and tongi- 
tude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes fifty-six and two hun- 
dred and ten one-housandths seconds; thence south Tour degrees thirty- 
nine minutes one second west ten thousand six hundred and elghty-three 
feet to a monument (numbered 24) in the rear of R. E. Randall's house 
on the east road from Sharon Valley to Leedsville in latitude forty-one 
degrees fifty-one minutes forty-nine and nine hundred and ninety-five 
one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty 
minutes seven and six hundred and ffty-two one-thousandths seconds; 
thence south three degrees forty-nine minutes ten seconds west twenty- 
six thousand four hundred and five feet to a monument (numbered 32) 
on the westerly slope of a rocky hillside at the corner of the towns of 
Sharon and Kent in latitude forty-one degrees forty-seven minutes 
twenty-nine and seven hundred and nine one-thousandths seconds, and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes thirty and eight hundred 
and seventy-one one-thousandths seconds; thence south three degrees 
fifty-two minutes thirty-five seconds west ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty-seven feet to a monument (numbered 35) on the shoulder of a 
mountain northeast of Bog Hollow, In latitude forty-one degrees forty- 
five minutes forty-six and six hundred and thirty-seven one-thousandths 
seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes forty and 
one hundred and ninety-nine one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
three degrees six minutes elghteen seconds west sixteen thousand forty- 
five feet to a monument (numbered 41) at the easterly edge of a large 


pasture north of Preston Mountain, ‘known as the Chapel lots, in lati- 
tude forty-one degrees forty-three minutes eight and three hundred 
and fifty-four one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty minutes fifty-one and six hundred and fifty-eight one- 
thousandths seconds; ‘thence south three degrees fifty-seven minutes 
three seconds west ten thousand six hundred and fifty-seven feet to a 
monument (numbered 45) at the southerly end of Schaghticoke Moun- 
tain, in latitude forty-one degrees forty-one minutes twenty-three and 
three hundred and twenty one-thousandths seconds, and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes one and three hundred and 
thirty-five one-thousandths seconds; thence south two degrees forty- 
one minutes forty-one seconds west ten thousand five hundred and 
thirty-four feet to a monument (numbered 48), on the northwesterly 
slope of Tenmile Hill, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty-nine minutes 
thirty-nine and three hundred and fifty-nine one-housandths seconds, 
and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes seven and eight 
hundred and sixty one-thousandths seconds; thence south three degrees 
thirty-one minutes thirty-three seconds west twenty-one thousand one 
hundred and forty feet to a monument (numbered 55) at the northerly 
end of a rocky hill about a mile south of the northeast corner of 
the town of Pawling, New York, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty- 
six minutes ten and eight hundred and ninety-four one-thousandths 
seconds, ‘and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes 
twenty-four and nine hundred and ‘seventy-two- one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south four degrees twenty-four minutes fifty-two 
seconds west ten ‘thousand seven hundred and eighty-five feet to 
a monument (numbered 59) in a field east of a right angle in the road 
from Quaker Hill to Sherman, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty- 
four minutes twenty-four and six hundred and fifty-nine one-thou- 
sandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees ‘thirty-one minutes 
thirty-five and elght bundred and ninety-three one-thousandths sec- 
onds; thence south three degrees fifty-two minutes fifty-two seconds 
west ten thousand five hundred and twenty feet to a monument (num- 
bered 64) on a ledge falling southwest to a brook in the southwestern 
part of the town of Sherman, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty-two 
minutes forty and nine hundred and sixty-three one-thousandths sec- 
onds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes forty- 
five and two hundred, and fifty-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south four degrees twenty-eight minutes forty-eight seconds west ten 
thousand four hundred and ten feet to a monument (numbered 68) on 
Cranberry Mountain, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty minutes fifty- 
eight and four hundred and twenty-four one-thousandths seconds, 
and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes fifty-five and 
nine hundred and forty-six one-thousandths seconds; thence south two 
degrees twenty-four minutes ‘thirty-eight seconds west ten thousand 
six hundred and seventeen feet to a monument (numbered 72) on the 
northerly slope of a hill a mile south of Haviland Hollow, In latitude 
forty-one degrees twenty-nine minutes thirteen and six hundred and 
twenty-seven one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three de- 
grees thirty-two minutes one and eight hundred and thirteen one- 
thousandths seconds; thence south three degrees three minutes twelve 
seconds west twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty-one feet to d 
monument (numbered 80) in a mowed field southeast of an angle 
in the road from Brewster to Ball Pond, in latitude forty-one degrees 
twenty-five minutes forty-nine and one hundred and eight one-thou- 
sandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-two min- 
utes sixteen and three hundred and nine one-thousandths seconds; 
thence south four degrees fifty-three minutes twelve seconds west ten 
thousand two hundred and seventy-nine feet to a monument (num- 
bered 84) on the -northerly side of a rocky summit northwest of 
Mill Plain in latitude forty-one degrees twenty-four minutes seven and 
nine hundred and fifteen one-thousandths seconds and longitude sev- 


enty-three degrees thirty-two minutes twenty-seven and seven hun- 
‘dred and ninety-elght one-thousandths seconds; thence south two 


degrees forty-five minutes forty-eight seconds west ten thousand five 
hundred and twenty-seven feet to a monument (numbered 89) in a 
Swampy pasture south of a right angle in a back road which runs 
along the line between the towns of Danbury and Ridgefield in Jati- 
tude forty-one degrees twenty-two minutes twenty-four and thirty 


one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty- 
two minutes thirty-four and four hundred and ‘fifty-six one-thou- 


sandths seconds; thence south four degrees thirty-six minutes thirty- 
nine seconds west ten thousand eight hundred and geventy-eight feet 


to a monument (numbered 91) in a swamp near Mopus Brook in 
latitude forty-one degrees twenty minutes thirty-six and nine hundred 


one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty- 
two minutes forty-five and nine hundred and twenty one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south four degrees twelve minutes sixteen seconds 
west ten thousand four hundred and ninety-three feet to a monument 
(numbered 96) south of a ledge on Titicus Mountain in latitude forty- 


one degrees eighteen minutes fifty-three and five hundred and seven 


one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty- 
two minutes fifty-six and one one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
six degrees thirty-two minutes twenty-one seconds west seven thou- 


sand two hundred and fourteen feet to a monument (numbered 98) 
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known as the Ridgefield Angle on a steep side hill sloping toward 
South Pond in latitude forty-one degrees seventeen minutes forty- 
two and six hundred and ninety one-thousandths seconds and longi- 
tude seventy-three degrees thirty-three minutes six and seven hundred 


and sixty-four one-thonsandths seconds; thence south thirty-two 
degrees forty-six minutes six seconds east fourteen thousand one 
hundred and nine feet to a monument (numbered 103) in a swamp 
near a small brook in latitude forty-one degrees fifteen minutes forty- 
five and four hundred and sixty one-thousandths seconds and longi- 
tude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes twenty-six and seven 
hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
thirty-two degrees forty-one minutes forty-six seconds east ten thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-three feet to a monument (numbered 
106) at the westerly side of a rocky ridge near the southwest corner 
of Ridgefield in latitude forty-one degrees fourteen minutes eighteen 
and six hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths seconds and longi- 
tude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes twelve and nine hundred 
and forty one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty-two degrees 
two minutes and twenty-eight seconds east eleven thousand and forty- 
seven feet to a monument (numbered 109) known as the Wilton Angle 
in woodland northwest of Bald Hill in latitude forty-one degrees 
twelve minutes forty-six and one hundred and one one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-eight minutes 
fifty-six and two hundred and sixty-three one-thousandths seconds; 
thence south fifty-nine degrees fifty-nine minutes fifty-eight seconds 
west nine thousand five hundred and eighty-eight feet to a monument 
(numbered 112) on the south side of a short crossroad leading west 
from the Vista Road in latitude forty-one degrees eleven minutes 
fifty-eight and seven hundred and twenty-one one-thousandths seconds 
and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes forty-four and 
eight hundred and seventy-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south fifty-seven degrees fifty-eight minutes forty-nine seconds west six 
thousand and two feet to a monument (numbered 115) on the north- 
easterly slope of a low wooded hill one-half mile west of Mud Pond 
and northeast of Sellicks Corners in latitude forty-one degrees eleven 
minutes twenty-seven and two hundred and seventy-two one-thou- 
sandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one min- 
utes fifty-one and four hundred and thirty-eight one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south fifty-nine degrees nine minutes fifty-eight sec- 
onds west fifteen thousand nine hundred and eighty-three feet to a 
monument (numbered 120) on the summit of a rocky ridge halfway 
between two large swamps, northeast of Long Ridge in latitude forty- 
one degrees ten minutes six and two hundred and ninety-four one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-four 
minutes fifty and eight hundred and seventy-one one-thousandths sec- 
onds; thence south fifty-eight degrees fifty-six minutes twenty-two 
seconds west twenty-one thousand ene hundred and ninety-three feet 
to a monument (numbered 127) in level woodland west of a low 
hill west of Banksville in latitude forty-one degrees eight minutes 
eighteen and one hundred and eighty-nine one-thousandths seconds and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-eight minutes forty-eight and one 
hundred and twenty-nine one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty- 
eight degrees thirty-two minutes forty-seven seconds west twenty-six 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet to a rough granite monu- 
ment (numbered 140) known as the Duke's Trees Angle, set in con- 
crete, with its top below the roadway called King Street in latitude 
forty-one degrees six minutes two and two hundred and five one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees forty-three 
minutes forty-one and seven hundred and seventy-eight one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south thirty-one degrees twenty-nine minutes forty- 
one seconds east eleven thousand four hundred and forty feet to a 
monument (numbered 148) three hundred feet north of the road lead- 
ing west from King Street south of Rye Lake in latitude forty-one 
degrees four minntes twenty-five and eight hundred and fourteen one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees forty-two 
minutes twenty-three and seven hundred and forty-seven one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south thirty-two degrees ten minutes fifty-seven sec- 
onds cast fourteen thousand nine hundred and seventy-five feet to a 
monument (numbered 153) at the east side of King Street one thou- 
sand feet north of Ridge Street in latitude forty-one degrees two 
minutes twenty and five hundred and seventy one-thousandths seconds 
and longitude seventy-three degrees forty minutes thirty-nine and six 
hundred and sixty-six one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty- 
two degrees seven minutes thirty seconds east eleven thousand four 
hundred and sixty-one feet to a granite monument (numbered 158) 
set at the north side of Byram Bridge in a concrete pier on a granite 
ledge known since 1684 as the Great Stone at the Wading Place in 
latitude forty-one degrees forty-four and six hundred and sixty-two one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine 
minutes twenty and one hundred and seventy-two one-thousandths sec- 
onds; thence south nine degrees fifty-three minutes forty-three sec- 
onds west eight hundred and thirty-five feet to a brass bolt and plate 
(numbered 159) set in the top of a large boulder in Byram River in 
latitude forty-one degrees thirty-six and fiye hundred and thirty-five 
ene-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine 


minutes twenty-two and forty-four one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south eighteen degrees fifty-six minutes forty-one seconds west three 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-five feet to angle numbered 161 in 
Byram River in latitude forty-one degrees one and six hundred and 
twenty-six one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees 
thirty-nine minutes thirty-seven and eight hundred and sixty-three one- 
thousandths seconds, this tangent being produced and referenced on 
the shore by a brass bolt and plate leaded into the rock on a steep 
hill; thence south twelve degrees fifty-seven minutes two seconds east 
nine hundred and sixty-five feet to angle (numbered 162) in Byram River 
in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes fifty-two and three hun- 
dred and thirty-five one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-five and forty-four one-thou- 
sandths seconds, the line being produced and referenced by a bolt and 
plate in the rock on a hill east of the river; thence south five degrees 
fourteen minutes eight seconds west nine hundred and fifty feet to 
angle (numbered 163) in Byram River in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine 
minutes forty-two and nine hundred and ninety-five one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty- 
six and one hundred and seventy-three one-thousandths seconds; the 
line being produced and referenced by a bolt and plate in the ledge on 
the west shore of the river; thence south nine degrees ten minutes 
nineteen seconds east six hundred and ninety-two feet to angle (num- 
bered 164) in Byram River in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes 
thirty-six and two hundred and forty-nine one-thousandths seconds 
and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-four 
and seven hundred and thirty-six one-thousandths seconds, the line 
being produced and referenced by a bolt and plate in the shore; thence 
south thirty-four degrees thirty-five minutes four seconds east six hun- 
dred and elghty-four feet to angle (numbered 165) in Byram River in 
latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes thirty and six hundred and 
elghty-two one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees 
thirty-nine minutes twenty-nine and six hundred and seventy-one one 
thousandths seconds, both ends of this and the three subsequent 
tangents being produced and referenced by brass bolts and plates set 
in the ledge on the shore of the river; thence south twenty-six degrees 
two seconds east two hundred and twenty-nine feet to angle (numbered 
166) in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes twenty-eight and six 
hundred and forty-six one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty-eight and three hundred and 
sixty one-thousandths seconds; thence south five degrees twenty-six 
minutes thirty-eight seconds west four hundred and two feet to angle 
(numbered 167) tn latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes twenty-four 
and six hundred and ninety-four one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty-elght and eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty degrees 
forty-nine minutes fifty-one seconds west eight hundred and fifteen feet 
to angle (numbered 168) in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes 
nineteen and six hundred and eight one-thousandths seconds and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-seven and 
ninety-six one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty degrees one 
minute forty-one seconds east one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
four feet to angle (numbered 169), a point in the center of the channel 
in line with the breakwater at Lyons or Byram Point in latitude forty 
degrees fifty-nine minutes three and one hundred and fifty-two one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine 
minutes twenty-four and five hundred and forty-six one-thousandths 
seconds the northerly end ef this tangent being produced back and 
referenced by a brass bolt and plate in the ledge overlooking the 
harbor; thence south forty-five degrees east seventeen thousand one 
hundred and sixty feet or three and one-quarter miles to angle (num- 
bered 170) in latitude forty degrees fifty-seven minutes three and two 
hundred and twenty-eight one-thousandths seconds, and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-six minutes forty-six and four hundred and 
eighteen one-thousandths seconds, the first angle point in Long Island 
Sound described by the joint commissioners of New York and Con- 
necticut by a memorandum of agreement dated December 8, 1879: 
thence in a straight line (the are of a great circle) north seventy- 
four degrees thirty-two minutes thirty-two seconds east four hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-four feet 
to a point (numbered 171) in latitude forty-one degrees fifteen 
minutes thirty-one and three hundred and twenty-one one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-two degrees five minutes twenty-four 
and six hundred and eighty-five one-thousandths seconds, four statute 
miles true south of New London Lighthouse; thence north fifty-eight 
degrees fifty-eight minutes forty-three seconds east twenty-two thou- 
sand six hundred and four feet to a point (numbered 172) in latitude 
forty-one degrees seventeen minutes twenty-six and three hundred and 
forty-one one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-two degrees 
one minute ten and nine hundred and thirty-seven one-thousandths sec- 
onds marked on the United States Coast Survey chart of Fishers Island 
Sound annexed to said memorandum, which point is on the long east 
three-fourths north sailing course drawn on said map one thousand 
feet true north from the Hammock or North Dumpling Lighthouse; 
thence following said east three-fourths north sailing course north 
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seventy-three degrees thirty-seven minutes forty-two seconds east 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and seventeen feet to a point 
(numbered 173) in latitude forty-one degrees eighteen minutes thirty- 
seven and eight hundred and thirty-five one-thousandths seconds, and 
longitude seventy-one degrees fifty-five minutes. forty-seven and six 
hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths seconds marked (numbered 2) 
on said map; thence south seventy degrees seven minutes twenty-six 
seconds east six thousand four hundred and twenty-four feet toward a 
point marked (numbered 8) on said map until said line intersects the 
westerly boundary of Rhode Island at a point (numbered 174) in 
latitude forty-one degrees eighteen minutes sixteen and two hundred 
and forty-nine one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-one de- 
grees fifty-four minutes twenty-eight and four hundred and seventy- 
seven one-thousandths seconds as determined by the joint commis- 
sloners of Connecticut and Rhede Island by a memorandum of agree- 
ment dated March 26, 1887. 

“The geodetic positions given in this description are based on 
Clarke's Spheroid of 1866 and the astronomical data adopted by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880, and are computed 
from data given in Appendix Numbered 8 to the report of the said 
survey for 1888, entitled ‘ Geographical positions in the State of Con- 
necticut.’ 

“And we agree that the boundary line hereinbefore described and 
determined is fully and accurately laid down on a map, a copy of 
which we agree shall be deposited with the secretary of each State. 

“ Provided, however, That nothing in the foregoing agreement con- 
tained shall be construed to affect any existing title to property, cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, held under grants heretofore made by either of 
said States, nor to affect existing rights which said States, or either 
of them, or which the citizens of either of said States may have, by 
grant, letters patent, or prescription of fishing, in the waters of said 
sound, whether for shell or floating fish, irrespective of the boundary 
line hereby established, it not being the purpose of this agreement to 
define, limit, or interfere with any such right, rights, or privileges, 
whatever the same may be. 

“And we agree that as soon as this agreement shall have been 
ratified and confirmed by the legislatures of our respective States, 
copies of the acts of ratification duly authenticated shall be forwarded 
by the secretary of each State to the chief executive magistrate of the 
other State to be deposited among the records thereof, in perpetual 
testimony of such ratification. 

“Dated at Hartford this 3d day of January, 1911, and signed on 
this day by Frank B. Weeks, Governor of Connecticut, and at Albany, 
New York, on March 15, 1912, by J. A. Bensel, State engineer and 
gurveyor of New York. (Seal.)” 

And 

Whereas said agreement and the location of said boundary line as 
therein described have been duly ratified and confirmed by the said 
States, and the congressional approval thereof has been authorized 
by said States: Therefore 

Be it enacted, oto., That the consent of the Congress of the United 
States be, and hereby is, giyen to said agreement, and to each and 
every part thereof; and the boundaries established by said agreement 
are hereby approved, 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS (8. DOC, NO. 128) 


Mr. SMOOT. From the joint committee on reorganization 
created under a joint resolution passed December 17, 1920, I 
report the bill which I send to the desk, and I also present 
the report of the joint committee on the bill. I ask that the 
report, together with the bill as Appendix O to the report, 
may be printed in the Reconp. 

I wish to add that there is a supplemental report signed 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hargtson] and Congress- 
man Moore of Virginia. I ask that that be printed in the 
Record also. 

I do not expect to call up the bill for consideration during 
this session of Congress, but I do want to have it printed in 
the Recoxp, so that every Senator may see exactly what 
changes sre recommended by the joint committee in the depart- 
ments of our Government. 

Mr, STERLING. Should it not be printed also as a public 
document, may I ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think perhaps it ought to be so printed, 
because it will be studied from one end of the country to the 
other. If there is no objection, I ask that it be printed as a 
public document as well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator does not ask the Senate to 
take action on the bill now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at this session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 
The report and bill will be printed as a public document and 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Joint Committee on Reorganization of 
the Executive Departments, reported a bill (S. 8445) to provide 


for the reorganization and more effective coordination of the 
executive branch of the Government, to create the department 
of education and relief, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title and ordered to be placed on the calendar 
and to be printed in the Recon, as follows: 


A bill to provide for the reorganization and more effective coordination 
of the executive branch of the Government, to create the department 
of education and relief, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, eto— 


TITLE .—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RELIEF 

Suction 1. There is hereby established at the seat of government an 
executive department to be known as the department of education and 
relief, The chief officer of the department of education and relief, 
who shall have control and direction of said department, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He shall be known as the secretary of education and relief, 
and shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum. His term and tenure 
of office shall be the same as that of the heads of the other executive 
departments. Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended 
to include the department of education and relief, and the provisions 
of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, 
are hereby made applicable to said department. The secretary of 
education and relief shall cause a seal of office to be made for the 
department of education and relief ef such device as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the department of education and relief 
three assistant secretaries, to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, They shall be known, 
respectively, as the assistant secretary for education, the assistant 
secretary for public health, and the assistant secretary for veteran 
relief. Euch assistant secretary shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the secretary or required by Jaw. There shall also be a 
solicitor, a chief clerk, and a disbursing clerk, and such other officers 
and employees as may from time to time be authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the province and duty of the department of educa- 
tion and relief to foster and promote public education and health, 
and the interests, as determined by law, of persons separated from the 
military or naval forces of the United States; and to this end it shall 
be vested with jurisdiction and control over the bureaus, offices, and 
branches of the public service hereinafter specified. All unexpended 
appropriations which shall be avallable at the time when this act 
takes effect in relation to the various bureaus, offices, and branches 
of the public service which are by this act transferred to or included 
in the department of education and relief, or which are abolished by 
this act, and their authority, powers, and duties transferred to the 
department of education and relief shall become available for ex- 
penditure by the department of education and relief and shall be 
treated as if said branches of the public service had been directly 
named in the laws making said appropriations as parts of the depart- 
ment of education and relief. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Bureau of Pensions, the Bureau of Education, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Howard University, and Freedmen’s Hospital, and 
all pertaining thereto, are hereby transferred from the Department of 
the Interior to the department of education and relief. 

(b) The Public Health Service, including all that pertains thereto, 
is hereby transferred from the Department of the Treasury to the 
department of education and relief, 

(e) The Federal Beard for Vocational Education is hereby abolished, 
and the authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law 
upon such board shall be held, exercised, and performed by the 
assistant secretary for education, under the general direction of the 
secretary of education and relief. > 

(d) The ofice of Commissioner of Education is hereby abolished, and 
the authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by Jaw upon 
the Commissioner of Education shall be held, exercised, and performed 
by the assistant secretary for education, under the general direction 
of the secretary of education and relief. 

(e) The assistant secretary for veteran relief shall be ex efliclo a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, In addition to the members heretofore provided for 
by law; and all reports of expenditures and receipts and all other 
reports required by law to be submitted by the Board of Managers, 
and all accofnts and estimates of appropriations, shall be submitted 
to and supervised by the secretary of education and relief, who shall 
transmit the same to Cangress, to the General Accounting Office, or to 
the Bureau of the Budget, as may be reguired by law, together with 
any recommendations which he may deem proper. 

(f) ‘The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law 
upon the Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, shall be held, exereised, and performed by 
the Secretary of Education and Relief; and the Assistant Secretary 
for Education shall be ex officio a director of such institution, in addi- 
tion to the directors whose appointment has heretofore been provided 
by law. 
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ig) The United States Veterans’ Bureau, including. all that per- 
taies thereto, is hereby transferred to and made a part of the Depart- 


ment of Education and Rellef! The office of Direetor of the United 
States Veterans* Bureau is hereby abolished; and the authority, powers, 
and duties conferred and imposed by: law upon the Director shall be: 
‘held, exercised; and performed by the Assistant Secretary for Veteran 
Relief, subject to the general direction of the Secretary of Education 
and Relief: Provided, That the Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief 
shall have final authority in the adjudication and settlement of any 
claim or other matter involving or affecting the rights and interests 
of any beneficiary of the United States Veterans Bureau. The Assist - 
ant Secretary: for Veteran Relief shall receive a salary of 810,000 
per annum. 

Sec. 5. The official records and papers on’ file in and pertaining to 
the business of any bureau, office; or branch of the public service 
which is transferred by this act to the Department of Bducation 
and Relief, or which is abolished by this act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred: to the Department of Education and Relief, 
together with the farniture; equipment; and other property in use 
in such bureau, office, or branch of the public service, are hereby 
transferred’ to the Department of Education and Relief: 

Src. 6. The Secretary of Education and Relief shall have charge, 
In the buildings: and premises occupied by or assigned to the Depart» 
ment of Education and Relief; of the Mbrary,, furniture, fixtures, 
‘records, and other property pertaining to it or hereafter acquired for 
use in its business; Until other quarters are provided, the Department 
of Béucation, and Relief may occupy the buildings and premises 
occupied by the bureaus, offices, and branches of the public service 
which are by this act! transferred to or included in said) department, 
or which are abolished by this act, and their’ authority, powers, and 
duties transferred to said: department. Except as otherwise provided 
by this get, the officers and employées“ employed in or under the 
jurisdiction of any bureau, office, or branch of the public service 
which is by this: act transferred to or ineladed in the Department of 
Etucation and Relief, or which is abolished: by this’ act’ and its: au- 
thority, powers, and duties transferred to said department, are each 
and all hereby transferred to said department without change in 
classifleatlon or compensation. 


Bec. 7. Except as otherwise provided by this- act, all authority, 


powers, and duties held, exercised, and performed by. the head of any 
executive: department in and over any: bureau, office, officer; or branch: 


of the public service Which is by this act transferred to the Department 


of Hdueation and Relief; or which is abolished) by this act and its: 
authority, powers, and duties transferred: to said department, or in 
and over any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in 
relation to the duties: performed by and authority conferred: by law 
upon such bureaw, office, officer; or branch of the public service, whether 
of an appellate or revisory character or otherwise, shall be vested: in 
aud exercised’ and performed by the Secretary of Education and Relief: 
Provided, however, That this shall not be construed to affect the: pro- 
visions of the act approved August 18, 1894; entitled. “An act making 
appropriations: for sundry! civil expenses of the Government for the 
fis¢al year ending June 80, 1895, and for other purposes, relating to 
the annual inspection of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Sac. 8. The Secretary of Education and Relief shall make annually, 
at the close of each fiscal year, a report in writing to Congress, giving 
an: account of all moneys received and disbursed by him and his de- 
partment, describing: the work done by the department, and making 
tzueh recommendations as he shall deem necessary. for the effective. 
performance: of the: duties: and purposes of the department. He also 
shalt make from time to time such special investigations and reports 
as may be required’ of him by the President or either House of Con- 
gress, or as he himself may deem necessary and urgent. 

TITLE 11.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Sec, 200. The Department of Commerce shall be vested with juris 
diction and control over the bureaus, offices, and branches of the publie 
service hereinafter specified. All unexpended appropriations, which 
shall be available at the time when this act takes effect, in relation to 
the various bureaus, offices, and branches of the public service which 
are by this act transferred to or included in the Department of Com- 
merce, shall become available for expenditure by the Department of 
Commerce, and shall be treated as if said branches of the public service 
had been directly named, in the laws making said appropriations, as 
parts of the Department of Commerce. There shall hereafter be in 
the Department of Commerce two additional Assistant Secretaries of 
Commerce, The Assistant Secretaries of Commerce shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and they shall be known respectively as the Assistant Secretary for 
Industry, the Assistant Secretary for Trade, and the Assistant Secre- 
tery for Merchant Marine. Each Assistant Secretary shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary or required by law. 

Sec, 201. (a) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office, and all 
pertaining thereto, are hereby transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Commerce, 


(b) The! National’ Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is trans- 
ferred to and made æ part of the Department of Commerce, where 
it shall perform its duties in accordance with rules and regulations 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce’ and under his general direc: 
tion. The committee's annual report shall hereafter be submitted 
through the Secretary of Commerce, who shall’ transmit it to Con- 
gress with such recommendations! as he may deem proper! 

(e) The Lake Survey Office, now under the jurisdiction of the 
Chief of Hngineers of the United States Army; including’ all that 
pertains thereto, is hereby transferred from the Department of War 
to the Department of Commerce; and the detail of all officers’ or 
the United States: Army assigned to the- Lake Survey Office shall 
cease and terminate! on September 30, 1925, unless sooner’ terminated: 
by the Secretary of War. In addition to the surveys now made under 
its supervision in accordanee’ with existing law, the Department of 
Commerce shall be charged with making all surveys now or’ here- 
after required by the United States to facflitate the navigation of 
the waters of the Great Lakes and other navigable lakes and the 
waters adjacent to Cuba, the Island of Haiti, and the Virgin: Islands, 
and with the preparation and distribution of all nautical charts and 
sailing directions relating to or required in the navigation of such 
waters, 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed upon 
the Secretary. of War under the provisions of sections: 201 and 500 
of the transportation. act, 1920, shall bei transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to: be held, exercised, and performed by him 
in the same manner as if he had been directly named in said act 
instead of the Seeretary of War; and all boats; barges). tugs, and 
other transportation: facilities transferred to the Secretary’ of War 
under the provisions of said act, and all transportation facilities: 
and all agencies, and. instrumentalities acquired or established by the 
Secretary of War to carry into effect the provisions of said’ act, are 
hereby transferred from the Department of War to the Department 
of Commerce, The detail of all officers of the United States Army 
assigned to assist the Secretary of War in the discharge of his» 
duties under: the provisions: of said act shall cease and terminate 
oe a 80, 1025, unless sooner’ terminated by the Secretary: 
0 ar. 

(e) The Bureau of the Census shall’ hereafter be known as the 
Bureau of Federal Statisties and the Direetor of the Census as the 
Director of Federal Statistics; The authority, powers, and duties 
conferred and imposed by law upon the Director of the Geologlenl 
Survey with relation: to the collection and publication of statistics 
of mineral resources and production in the United States and the 
authority, powers, and duties: conferred and imposed by law upon the 
Seeretary of War or the Chief! of Engineers of the United States Army 
with relation to the collection and publication of statistics of water“ 
borne commerce in the United States, shall be held, exercised, and per- 
formed by the Direetor of Federal Statistics under the general’ direc- 
tion ot the Secretary. of Commerce 

Sse. 202. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of 
Commerce a bureau to be known as the Bureau of Transportation. The 


‘chief oflicer of the Bureau! of Transportation, who shall have control 
and direction of said: bureau, shall be appointed by the President, by 
‘and with the advice and consent of the Senate. He shall be known 


as the Director of the’ Bureau of Transportation and shall recelve a 
salary of $7,500 per annum. There shall also be in saif burenu an 
assistant director, who shall recetve a salary of $6,000 per annum, 
and who shall, in the absence of the director, act as and perform the 
duties of the director. The assistant director shall also perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him by the Secretary of Commerce’ 
or by the director; There shall also be in the said bureau a chief 
clerk and such other officers: and employees as may be authorized by 
law. 


(5) It shall be the province and duty of the Bureau of Transporta- 


tlon, under the general direction of the Secretary of Commerce, to 


make diligent’ investigation into all matters affecting the facilities of 
the United States for interstate transportation by rall, highway, 
water, and air, and to gather such information and data as will enable 
the President of the United States to make recommendations to Con- 
gress looking to the development and improvement of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the Nation. The bureau shall make such special 
investigations and gather such data as the President or the Secretary’ 
of Commerce may from time to time require, and it shal! publish and 
supply useful information relating to national transportation questions” 
to other branches of the Government and to the public. 

Suc. 203. The official records and papers on file in and pertaining 
to the business of any bureau, office, or branch of the public service 
which is by this act transferred to or included In the Department of 
Commerce, together with the furniture, equipment, and other property 
in use in such bureau, offite, or branch of the publi¢ service, are 
hereby transférred to the Department of Commerce. 

Swo. 204. Until other quarters are provided, the Department of 
Commerce may occupy any buildings and premises occupied by any 
bureau, office, or branch of the public service which is by this act 
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transferred to or included in the Department of Commerce. The a disbursing officer, and such experts, clerks, chauffeurs, storekeepers, 


officers and employees employed in or under the jurisdiction of any 
bureau, office, or branch of the public service which is by this act 
transferred to or included in the Department of Commerce are each 
and all hereby transferred to sald department without change in 
classification or compensation. 

Sec. 205. All authority, powers, and duties held, exercised, and per- 
formed by the head of any executive department in and over any 
bureau, office, officer, or branch of the public service which is by this 
act transferred to or included in the Department of Commerce, or in 
and over any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in 
relation to the duties performed by and authority conferred by law 
upon such bureau, office, officer, or branch of the public service, 
whether of an appellate or revisory character- or otherwise, shall here- 
after be vested in and exercised and performed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, 

TITLE II,—DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR 


Szc. 300. The Department of the Interior shall be vested with 
jurisdiction and control over the bureaus, offices, and branches of the 
public service hereinafter specified. All unexpended appropriations 
which shall be available at the time when this act takes effect, in 
relation to the various bureaus, offices, and branches of the publie 
service, which are by this act transferred to or included in the De- 
partment of the Interior, or which are abolished by this act, and their 
authority, powers, and duties transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, shall become available for expenditure by the Department of 
the Interior and shall be treated the same as if said branches of the 
public service had been directly named, in the laws making said 
appropriations, as parts of the Department of the Interior. The 
Assistant Secretaries of the Interior shall hereafter be known, respec- 
tively, as the Assistant Secretary for Public Domain and the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Works. 8 

Sec. 301. (a) The Bureau of Public Roads, including all that per- 
tains thereto, is hereby transferred from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior. 

(b) The Office of the Supervising Architect, including all that per- 
tains thereto, is hereby transferred from the Department of the 
Treasury to the Department of the Interior. 

(c) The Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, under the juris- 
diction of the Department of War, is hereby abolished; and the au- 
thority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law upon said 
board shall be held, exercised, and performed by the Secretary of the 
Interior through such instrumentalities as he may determine, with 
the approval of the President. 

Sec. 302. The official records and papers on file in and pertaining 
to the business of any bureau, office, or branch of the public service 
which is transferred by this act to the Department of the Interior, 
or which is abolished by this act and its authority, powers, and 
duties transferred to the Department of the Interior, together with 
the furniture, equipment, and other property in use in such bureau, 
office, or branch of the public service, are hereby transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. 

Suc. 303. Until other quarters are provided, the Department of the 
Interior may occupy any buildings and premises occupied by any 
bureau, office, or branch of the public service which is by this act 
transferred to or included in the Department of the Interior, or which 
is abolished by this act and its authority, powers, and duties trans- 
ferred to said department. The officers and employees employed in 
or under the jurisdiction of any bureau, office, or branch of the 
public service which is by this act transferred to or included in the 
Department of the Interior, or which is abolished by this act and its 
authority, powers, and duties transferred to said department, are each 
and all hereby transferred to said department without change in clas- 
sification or compensation. 

Sec. 304. All authority, powers, and duties held, exercised, and 
performed by the head of any executive department in and over any 
bureau, office, officer, or branch of the publie service whicb is by this 
act transferred to the Department of the Interior, or which is abolished 
by this act and its authority, powers, and duties transferred to said 
department, or in and over any business arising therefrom or per- 
taining thereto, or in relation to the duties performed by and authority 
conferred by law upon such bureau, office, officer, or branch of the 
public service, whether of an appellate or revisory character or other- 
wise, shall hereafter be vested in and exercised and performed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

TITLE T¥.—BUREAU OF PURCHASE AND SUPPLY 

Sec. 400. There is hereby established at the seat of government a 
bureau to be known as the Bureau of Purchase and Supply, which 
shall be independent of any executive department. The chief officer 
of the bureau of purchase and supply, who shall have control and 
direction of said bureau, shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. He shall be known as the 
director of purchase and supply, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 
per annum. The director of purchase and supply is authorized to ap- 
point an assistant director of purchase and supply, a chief clerk, 


— 


laborers, and other employees as may be authorized by law. In con- 
nection with the establishment and maintenance of the Bureau of 
Purchase and Supply said director is authorized to procure by pur- 
chase or lease for such periods as may be necessary, buildings for 
office or warehouse purposes, and such lands, wharves, railroad trestles, 
spurs, and sidings as may be necessary for the handling of supplies; 
and to purchase, maintain, equip, and exchange such freight-carrying, 
motor-propelled, and horse-drawn vehicles and appurtenances thereto 
as may be required. The director of purchase and supply shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for the Bureau of Purchase and Supply 
of such device as the President shall approye, and judicial notice 
shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 401. The Bureau of Purchase and Supply shall contract for, 
purchase, and distribute supplies for the executive departments and 
independent establishments in the District of Columbia, for the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia, and, when in the opinion 
of the head of the executive department or independent establishment 
concerned it is practicable to do so, for field services; and except as 
expressly provided herein all supplies for the use of any executive 
department or independent establishment in the District of Columbia, 
or of the municipal government of the District of Columbia, shall be 
contracted for and purchased exclusively by the Bureau of Purchase 
and Supply: Provided, That the President, after consultation with the 
Director of Purchase and Supply, may authorize the purchase of sup- 
plies without the intervention of the Bureau of Purchase and Supply 
when in his opinion the publie interest so demands: Provided further, 
That in cases where the President authorizes the procurement of sup- 
plies through other channels than the Bureau of Purchase and Supply 
he shall in the order of authorization make provision for such restric- 
tion upon the methods of purchase as he may deem necessary. The 
word “ supplies,” as used under this title, shall be construed to include 
everything, except real estate, and printed or engraved matter obtain- 
able through the Government Printing Office or the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing which may be needed in the transaction of official 
business or for public use: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to affect the contracting for paper or supplies used by the 
Government Printing Office or the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in printing, binding, or engraving processes. 

Except as the President may otherwise direct, the Bureau of Pur- 
chase and Supply shall contract, on behalf of the executive departments 
and independent establishments in the District of Columbia, for all 
telephone, telegraph, electric light, electric power, and laundry service 
and for the collection and disposal of ashes and other débris in the 
District of Columbia, 

Sec, 402. The Bureau of Purchase and Supply is authorized, in the 
discretion of the director, to contract for and purchase the supplies 
ordinarily and commonly needed by any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment or by the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia in quantities sufficient for annual requirements. Such 
supplies shall be stored under the direction of the Director of Purchase 
and Supply, and he shall be responsible for their custody and issue. 
Supplies shall be furnished to the several executive departments and 
independent establishments and to the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon presentation of appropriate requisition there- 
for;.and supplies not in ordinary and common use shall be procured 
by the Bureau of Purchase and Supply only after presentation of such 
requisition: Provided, That no department or establishment shall 
requisition supplies from the Bureau of Purchase and Supply through 
more than one office. Every requisition made by any executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment or by the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia shall be accompanied by a certificate, signed 
by an officer designated for that purpose by the head of the executive 
department or independent establishment concerned or by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, to the effect that an appro- 
priation is available from which payment for the supplies may be 
made, and that the estimated amount of such payment has been set 
aside on the books of the office concerned. 

Src. 403. There is hereby authorized to be set aside as a special 
fund in the Department of the Treasury to be known as the general 
purchase and supply fund, such sum as may be appropriated by Con- 
gress for the payment by the Bureau of Purchase and Supply of the 
cost of the supplies purchased under the provisions of section 401 of 
this act; and said bureau shall charge the cost of supplies furnished 
to the agencies requisitioning the same, and reimbursement therefor 
shall be made by such agencies out of the appropriations which may 
be applicable upon presentation of regular monthly statements of 
account: Provided, That all such reimbursements shall be placed to 
the credit of the general purchase and supply fund, and the same are 
hereby reappropriated for the same purposes as the original fund. 

Sec, 404. All surplus, discarded, or useless supplies now in the pos- 
session of the several executive departments and independent estab- 
lishments and of the municipal government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and all such supplies which may be accumulated in the future, 
shall be consigned to the Bureau of Purchase and Supply for sale 
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or other disposition; and the proceeds of sales of such supplies shall 
be credited to the respective appropriations-epplicable: Provided, That 
this shall not be construed to apply to suppHes acquired for the Military 
or Naval Establishments or for any field service: And provided fur- 
ther, That supplies acquired by the Bureau of Purchase and Supply 
which, due to breakage, spoilage, deterioration, obsolescence, or other 
cause, become unsufted for issue upon requisition for Government 
use, may be disposed ot by the director in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may approve. 

Sec. 405. (a) The General Supply Committee established under the 
provisions of section 4 of the act approved June 17, 1910, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, and for other purposes,” Is hereby abolished, The authority, 
powers, and duties conferred and imposed by said section upon said 
committee and upon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cease and 
terminate: and the Director of Purchase and Supply shall secure the 
proper fulfillment of all unexpired contracts for supplies contracted 
for under the provisions of said section, All unexpended appropria- 
tions which shall be available at the time when this act takes effect, 
In relation to the General Supply Committee, shall become available 
for expenditure by the Bureau of Purchase and Supply and shall be 
treated as if sald Bureau of Purchase and Supply had been directly 
named in the laws making said appropriations instead of the General 
Supply Committee. The officers and employees employed by the General 
Supply Committee are hereby transferred to the Bureau of Purchase 
and Supply without change in classification or compensation; and the 
official records and papers on file with and pertaining to the business 
of the General Supply Committee, together with all furniture and prop- 
erty of sald committee, are hereby transferred to the Bureau of Pur- 
chase and Supply. 

(b) The fuel storage and distributing yards established under the 
provisions of the act approved July 1, 1918, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes,” known as 


the Government fuel yards, and all that pertains to the same, are 


hereby transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Bureau 
of Purchase und Supply; and the authority, powers, and duties held, 
exercised, and performed by the Secretary of the Interior in and over 
the Government fuel yards shall hereafter be vested in and exercised 
and performed by the Director of Purchase and Supply, All unex- 
pended appropriations which shall be available at the time when this 
act takes effect In relation to the Government fuel yards shall become 
available for expenditure by the Bureau of Purchase and Supply and 
shall be treated as if said Government fuel yards had been directly 
named in the laws making such appropriations as a part of the 
Bureau of Purchase and Supply. All officers and employees employed 
by or in the Government fuel yards are hereby transferred to the 
Bureau of Purchase and Supply without change in classification or 
compensation; and the official records and papers on file in or under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior pertaining to the 
business of the Government fuel yards, together with the supplies, 
furniture, equipment, and other property now in use in or in the pos- 
session of said Government fuel yards, are hereby transferred to the 
Bureau of Purchase and Supply. 

(e) Until other quarters and facilities are provided the Bureau of 
Purchase and Supply may occupy the buildings and premises occupied 
by the General Supply Committee and the Government Fuel Yards, 

Sec. 406, The Director of Purchase and Supply, with the approval 
of the President, shall make all regulations necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions under this title; and he shall make annually, 
at the close of each fiscal year, a report in writing to Congress, giving 
an account of all moneys received and disbursed by the Bureau of 
Purchase and Supply, describing the work done by said Bureau of 
Purchase and Supply and making such recommendations as he shall 
deem necessary for the effective performance of the duties and pur- 
poses of said bureau. He also shall make from time to time such 
special reports as may be required of him by the President or either 
House of Congress, or as he himself may deem necessary and urgent, 


TITLE Vi—OPEICE OF PURLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


SEO. 500. There is hereby established at the seat of government an 
office to be known as the Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the 
District of Columbia, which shall be independent of any executive 
department. The chief officer of the Office of Publie Buildings and 
Parks in the District of Columbia, -who shall have control and direc- 
tion of said office, shail be known as the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia. 
pointed by the President and shall receive a salary of $7,500 per 
annum: Provided, however, That the President may in his discretion 
designate from the Corps of Engineers of the Army an officer well 
qualified for the purpose as Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Parks in the District of Columbia to serve withont additional com- 
pensation. The Superintendent of Public Buildings and Parks in the 


District of Columbia is authorized to appoint an assistant superin- 


He shall be ap- 


tendent, a chief clerk, a disbursing officer, and such other officers 
and employees as may be authorized by law: Provided, however, That 
the President is hereby authorised to designate not to exceed two 
qualified officers of the United States Army for duty in the Office of 
Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia, under the 
direction and control of the Superintendent, to serve without ad- 
ditional compensation. 

Bec. 501. (a) The commission established by the act approved March 
8, 1888, entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1884, and for other purposes,” for the purposes of the 
care and supervision of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ings is hereby abolished, together with the office known as the Office 
of the Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ings; and all authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by 
law upon said commission or upon said office shall be held, exercised, 
and performed by the Superintendent of Public Buildings and Parks 
in the District of Columbia, under the general direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) The Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, under the direc- 
tion and contro! of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
is hereby abolished, and all authority, powers, and duties conferred 
and imposed by law upon the Secretary of War or upon the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army in relation to the construction, 
maintenance, care, custody, upkeep, or repair of public buildings, 
grounds, parks, monuments, or memorials in the District of Columbia, 
together with the authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed 
by law upon the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, shall 
be held, exercised, and performed by the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia, under the general 
direction of the President. 

Sec. 502. All unexpended appropriations, which shall be available 
when this act takes effect, in relation to the offices abolished by the 
preceding section, shall become available for expenditure by the Office 
of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia, and shall 
be treated as if that office had been directly named in the laws making 
such appropriations, instead of the offices so abolished, The officers 
and employees employed in the offices so abolished are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of 
Columbia without change in classification or compensation; and the 
official records and papers on file in or under the jurisdiction of the 
said offices, together with the supplies, furniture, and other property 
in use in or in the possession of such offices, are hereby transferred 
to the Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia. 

Sac. 503. The superintendent of public buildings and parks in the 
District of Columbia, with the approval of the President, shall make 
all regulations necessary to carry into effect the provisions under this 
title; and he shall make annually, at the close of each fiscal year, a 
report in writing to Congress, describing the work done by the office of 
public buildings and parks in the District of Columbia, and making 
such recommendations as he shall deem necessary for the effective 
performance of the duties and purposes of said offiee. He also shall 
make from time to time such special reports as may be required of him 
by the President or either House of Congress or as he himself may 
deem necessary and urgent. 


TITLE VI—DEPARTMENTAL SOLICITORS 


Sec. 600. The Solicitor of the Treasury, the Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, the Solicitor for the Department of State, the Solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior, the Solicitor for the Department of 
Commerce, and the Solicitor for the Department of Labor, and all 
officers and employees of the Department of. Justice subordinate thereto, 
are hereby transferred, without change in classification or compensa- 
tion, as hereinafter specified: The Solicitor of the Treasury and all 
officers and employees of the Department of Justice who are subordinate 
thereto, to the Department of the Treasury; the Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, to the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the 
Department of the Treasury; the Solicitor for the Department of State, 
to the Department of State; the Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior, to the Department of the Interior; the Solicitor for the De- 
partment of Commerce and all officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Justice who are subordinate thereto, to the Department of 
Commerce; and the Solicitor for the Department of Labor, and all em- 
ployees of the Department of Justice who are subordinate thereto, to 
the Department of Labor; and the officers and employees so transferred 
shall hereafter perform their several duties under the general direction of 
the heads of the departments to which they are respectively transferred : 
Provided, That all published opinions and rulings by the law officers 
of the several departments snd independent establishments shall 
be promulgated in accordance with rules and regulations issued by 
the Attorney General, and any opinion or ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon any question of law arising in any executive department or 
independent establishment shall be treated as binding npon all execu- 
tive departments, bureaus, agencies, or offices therewith concerned; 
but this provision shall not be construed as affecting the jurisdiction 
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exercised under the authority of existing law by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States or the Judge Advocates General of the Army 
and Navy: Provided further, That instructions to United States attor- 
neys, United States marshals, and clerks of United States courts may 
be issued by the Attorney General or other duly authorized officer 
of the Department of Justice, and by no other officer in any executive 
department: ‘All unexpended appropriations which shall be available 
at the time when this act takes effect for the payment, under the 
supervision of the Attorney General, of salaries to the officers and em- 
ployees by this act transferred from the Department of Justice to other 
departments shall become available for expenditure by the respective 
departments to which said officers and employees are transferred, and 
shall be treated as if said departments had been directly named in 
the laws making said appropriations instead of the Department of 
Justice. 
TITLE VII.—BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Szc, 700. The Bureau of the Budget, created by section 207 of the 
Budget and accounting act, 1921, shall hereafter be independent of 
any executive department. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shal] cause a seal of office to be made for the Bureau of the Budget of 
such device as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

TITLE VUI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 800. This act may be cited as the departmental reorganization 
act, 1924.“ 

Sec. 801. This act shall take effect March 4, 1925: Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this act in relation to the transfer of any 
agency from the jurisdiction and control of one officer to the jurisdie 
tion and control of another, or in relation to the abolishment of any 
existing agency, or in relation to the transfer of authority, powers, 
and duties from one officer or agency to another, shall take effect and 
be in force July 1, 1925, and not before. 

Sec. 802. No suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully commenced 
by or against the head of any department or bureau or other officer of 
the United States in his official capacity, or in relation to the discharge 
of his official duties, shall abate by reason of the transfer of authority, 
powers, and duties from one officer or agency of the Government to 
another under the provisions of this act, but the court, on motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time within 12 months after this act 
shall take effect, showing a necessity for a survival thereof to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, may allow the same to be main- 
tained by or against the head of the department or other officer of the 
United States to whom said authority, powers, and duties are trans- 
ferred by this act. 

Sec, 803. The head of each executive department is hereby given 
power and authority to make, subject to the approval of the President, 
such changes in the organization of the bureaus, offices, and other 
branches of the public service included in his department as he may 
deem essential to economical and effective administration; and he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to reorganize or consolidate, with the 
approval of the President, any of the bureaus, offices, or other branches 
of the public seryice under his jurisdiction, and to set up such divi- 
sions, offices, and districts as may be best adapted to accomplish the 
purposes for which the department was established: Provided, That 
the head of each department shall specially report to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session any action taken under the provisions 
of this section, with the reasons therefor. 


The report is as follows: 
[Senate Document No. 128, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 
REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION CREATED UNDER 
THE JOINT RESOLUTION ADOPTED DECEMBER 17, 1920, AS AMENDED BY 
RESOLUTION APPROVED MAY 6, 1923 


(Presented by Mr. Smoor June 3, 1924. Ordered to be printed) 


The Joint Committee on Reorganization, created under the joint reso- 
lution adopted December 17, 1920 (Publie Res. No. 54, 66th Cong.), as 
amended by the joint resolution approved May 5, 1921 (Public Res. No. 
1, 67th Cong.), submits the following report: k 


THE COMMITTEE’S DUTIES 


The duties of the committee were described in section 2 of the reso- 
lution by which it was created, in the following Janguage: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Joint Committee on Reorganization to 
make a suryey of the administrative services of the Government for the 
purpose of securing all pertinent facts concerning thelr powers and 
duties, their distribution among the several executive departments, and 
their overlapping and duplication of authority; also to determine what 
redistribution of activities should be made among the several services, 
with a view to the proper correlation of the same, and what depart- 
mental regrouping of services should be made, so that each executive 
department shall embrace only services having close working relation 
with each other and ministering directly to the primary purpose for 
which the same are maintained and operated, to the end that there 


shall be achieved the largest possible measure of efficiency and economy 
in the conduct of Government business.” 

Section 8 of the resolution provided : 

“That the committee shall, from time to time, report to both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives the results of its inquiries, 
together with its recommendations, and shall prepare and submit bills 
or resolutions having for their purpose the coordination of Government 
functions and their most efficient economical conduct.“ 


THE COMMITTER’S INVESTIGATIONS 


In view of the peculiar interest of the President and his Cabinet 
officers in the question of reorganizing the executive services of the 
Government, charged as they are with the management and control 
of those services, Congress saw fit to invite the active participation 
of the President in the study of the problems intrusted to the com- 
mittee; and by the joint resolution of May 5, 1921, it authorized the 
President to designate a representative to cooperate with the com- 


- mittee. The President's representative has served as chairman. 


As a preliminary to active work it was deemed expedient to secure 
an expression from the President representing his conclusions, after 
study and conference with the members of his Cabinet, concerning 
the steps which should properly be taken to reorganize the depart- 
ments and services under his direction. On February 13, 1923, Presi- 
dent Harding transmitted to the committee a plan for the rearrange- 
ment of the executive services, which has served ag the basis for the 
committee’s investigations and discussions. (The President's cominu- 
nication was printed as S. Doc. No, 302, 67th Cong., 4th sess.; it is 
reproduced as Appendix A of this report.) The adjournment of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, however, shortly after the President submitted 
his proposals made it necessary for the committee further to postpone 
its work. But as soon as practicable after the organization of the 
Sixty-eight Congress hearings were begun on the President’s plan. 
With the exception of the Secretary of State, whose department is but 
little involved, all members of the Cabinet testified before the com- 
mittee, as well as a considerable number of bureau officers and persons 
representing private organizations. Public hearings were concluded on 
April 8, 1924. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


A brief sketch of the history and growth of the principal executive 
establishments of the Government will be instructive. 

Following the adoption of the Federal Constitution the first execu- 
tive agency created by Congress was the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
which was established by the act of July 27, 1789. (Its name was 
changed to Department of State by the act of September 15, 1789.) 
The War Department, with jurisdiction over both military and naval 
affairs, as well as over land grants to veterans for military service and 
the Government's dealings with the Indians, was established by the act 
of August 7, 1789, and the Treasury Department by the act of Sep- 
tember 2 of the same year. The office of Attorney General, the fore- 
runner of the Department of Justice, was created by the act of Sep- 


tember 24, 1789; and the President’s Cabinet was originally composed 


of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, heads of the three executive departments, and the 
Attorney General, who was legal adviser to the President and the 
department heads, 

By the act of April 80, 1798, creating the Navy Department, the 
number of executive departments was increased to four, the new de- 
partment taking from the War Department jurisdiction over naval 
affairs, including naval pensions. For more than 50 years the organi- 
zation of the executive branch of the Government remained on substan- 
tially this basis. A temporary Postmaster General, however, had been 
provided for by an act of September 22, 1789, and by the act of May 8, 
1794, a general post office was established, to have supervision over 
postal affairs, with a Postmaster General in charge. But this estab- 
lishment was not then recognized as an executive department and Its 
head was not originally of Cabinet rank. It was not until 1829 that 
the Postmaster General was admitted to the Cabinet (The President's 
Cabinet is not provided for by law, but exists only by custom. The 
President may include in his Cabinet any executive officer, whether or 
not the head of an executive department. Thus the Attorney General 
was a member of the Cabinet from the beginning, although he did not 
become the head of an executive department until 1870. And although 
the Postmaster General was a member of the Cabinet from Jackson's 
time, his department did not become an executive department until 
1872), and the Post Office Department was not established on its pres- 
ent footing until after the Civil War. 

The first important reorganization of the executive branch of the 
Government occurred in 1849, with the establishment of the Interior 
Department by the act of March 3. The new department was in- 


tended to be the home department, as its name implies, to have 
jurisdiction over strictly domestic affairs coming within the scope of 
the Federal Government. To it were transferred from the four exist- 
ing departments—State, War, Treasury, and Navy—the Government's 
activities relating to patents, public buildings, pensions, and the 
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accounts of officers of the United States courts, as well as those 
relating to the public lands and to Indians. The head of the de- 
partment was of Cabinet rank from the beginning. 

As above noted, the office of Attorney General was created in 1789. 
This officer, always a member of the Cabinet and the legal adviser of 
the President and his department heads, was also charged with the 
conduct of all litigation to which the Government was a party before 
the Supreme Court. By act of June 22, 1870, Congress established the 
Department of Justice, and placed the Attorney General at its head. 
The purpose was to centralize the legal work done on behalf of the 
Government. Two years later, by the act of June 8, 1872, the Post 
Office Department was formally established, of equal rank with the 
other executive departments. 

The next executive department to be established was the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which had its inception in the growing desire of 
the farming, stock-raising, and horticultural interests ef the country 
for the active support and help of the Federal Government. The act 
of May 15, 1862, had created an establishment independent of any 
executive department, known as the Department of Agriculture, with 
a Commissioner of Agriculture at its head. This officer, however, was 
not of Cabinet rank. Twenty-seven years later, by the act approved 
February 9, 1889, Congress established the Department of Agriculture 
as an executive department, providing for the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture, a post on equal footing with the heads of the other 
executive departments. This department has since been marked by 
steady growth and development. 

An important realignment in the organization of the executive branch 
of the Goyernment came in 1903, when Congress, by the act of 
February 14, created the Department of Commerce and Labor. This 
was in recognition of the growing interests of trade and industry in 
the Government and the desire for the separate treatment of the special 
problems arising in these fields, The following services were trans- 
ferred to the new department from the Department of the Treasury: 
The Lighthouse Board, the Lighthouse Establishment, the Steamboat 
Inspection Service, the Bureau of Navigation, the United States Ship- 
ping Commissioners, the Bureau of Standards, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Immigration, and the Bureau of Statistics. The 
Department of the Interior contributed the Census Office, and the 
State Deparment the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. (The act of Febru- 
ary 14, 1903, required the consolidation of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce with the Bureau of Statistics transferred from the Treasury 
Department, under the name Bureau of Statistics. This organization 
became the present Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by the 
act approved August 23, 1912.) Three independent establishments, the 
Department of Labor, created by the act approved June 13, 1888, the 
Fish Commission, and the office of the Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
erles, were also incorporated in the new department. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor was in reality a compromise 
of two propositions recommended to Congress, the one for a separate 
department given over to the general idea of fostering and encouraging 
manufactures and commerce, and the other for a simflar organization 
to represent the interests of labor. Labor was never satisfied with the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and, largely as a result of its 
representations, Congress passed the act of March 4, 1913, which 
effectually split the Department of Commerce and Labor into two sepa- 
rate executive departments—the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Labor. The Department of Labor was given jurisdiction 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Services (then jointly adminis- 
tered, but separated by the act creating the Department of Labor), 
the Bureau (formerly the Department) of Labor (the act changed the 
name of the Bureau of Labor to Bureau of Labor Statistics), and the 
Children’s Bureau. The other services under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor were given to the Department of Commerce. 

Establishments independent of any executive department have been 
present in the administrative organization of the Government from 
the beginning. The first one of importance was the Post Office Depart- 
ment, whose head did uot enter the Cabinet until 1829, and which did 
not become in name an executive department until 1872, as has been 
noted. The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress 
in 1846, under the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who in 1826 bequeathed his fortune to the United States to 
found at Washington, under the name Smithsonian Institution,” an 
establishment for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” The Columbia Institution for the Deaf was established in 1857 
(by the act approved February 16, 1857) under the management of 
a board of directors. The so-called Department of Agriculture was 
created as an independent establishment in 1862. Following the Civil 
War, the act of March 21, 1866, created the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers and provided for its administration inde- 
pendently of any executive department, although the Secretary of War 
was ex officio a member of its board of managers. The Soldiers’ Home 
had already been established, after the war with Mexico, by the act 
of March 8, 1851. 
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The growing dissatisfaction of the country with the spoils system 
of filling Federal offices led, in 1883, to the passage of the civil service 
act and the establishment of the Civil Service Commission. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission followed, under the act approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887. The Bureau of Labor, created as a subdivision of the 
Interior Department by the act of June 27, 1884, was made an inde- 
pendent establishment by the act of June 13, 1888, under the name 
Department of Labor. It was not, however, an executive department, 
and its head was not a member of the Cabinet. (As has been noted, 
the Department of Labor was incorporated in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor upon the establishment of that department in 
1903.) 

The act of March 4, 1913, creating the separate Departments of 
Commerce and Labor was the last legislation affecting the organization 
of the executive departments as such. Since that time the number 
of branches presided over by officers of Cabinet rank has remained at 
10. The period from 1918 up to the entry of the United States into 
the war with Germany, however, witnessed the origin of an additional 
number of establishments independent of the executive departments. 
Prominent among these were the Federal Reserve Board, created by 
the act of December 23, 1913, to have supervision of the new Federal 
reserve system; the Federal Trade Commission, established under the 
act of September 26, 1914, to take over from the Department of Com- 
merce the function of investigating and checking unfair competition in 
interstate trade; the Council of National Defense, established by the 
act of August 29, 1916, to make dispositions for the impending entry 
of the United States into the European war; and the Shipping Board, 
established by the act of September 7, 1916, to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in interstate and foreign commerce and to encourage 
and assist the development of an American merchant marine. 

Other independent establishments of less general importance created 
in this period were the Bureau of Efficiency, originally set up as a 
division of the Civil Service Commission under the act of March 4, 
1913; the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, established by the act 
of July 15, 1913; the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
created by the act of March 3, 1915; the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, established by the act of September 7, 1916; the Tariff 
Commission, created by the act approved September 8, 1916; and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, established by the act of 
February 23, 1917. 

The war with Germany, opening in 1917, resulted in an extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented expansion of the executive services of the 
Government. First affected, of course, were the War and Navy 
Departments, charged with the mobilization of our armed forces at 
the seat of war. But the Treasury Department had the burden of 
financing the Government, and its forces were augmented quite as 
rapidly and extensively as the civilian staffs of the departments hav- 
ing supervision over combat operations. The public-debt service, with 
the duty of floating the great Liberty loans, the revenue services, 
responsible for the collection of the war taxes, and the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, charged, under the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the task of insuring the lives of our soldiers and sailors, of 
adjudicating their claims for compensation for disability, and of 
paying allotments and allowances to their dependents, were the out- 
standing instances of war expansion in the Treasury Department. 

Every department of the Government was given extraordinary war 
duties, resulting invariably in its temporary enlargement and many 
times in the creation of bureaus or offices to handle particular tasks, 
The Department of Agriculture attended to the important work of 
stimulating agricultural production at a time when the bulk of able- 
bodied young men had left the farms for military service. The State 
Department had a large burden in connection with the conduct of our 
difficult foreign relations and safeguarding the persons and property 
of our nationals abroad. The Department of Justice was charged 
with keeping radical agitation in check and preventing espionage 
by alien enemies resident in this country. The Post Office Department 
had a large part in the flotation of the war loans. The marine 
services of the Department of Commerce were mobilized, wholly or 
in part, as auxiliaries of the Naval Establishment, and the depart- 
ment was called upon to help in the stimulation of manufacturing 
production through its contacts with trade and industry. The De- 
partment of Labor established an employment service to facilitate 
the distribution of available labor and set up an organization to pro- 
vide housing and transportation facilities for labor at congested manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding centers. The Interior Department was 
possibly the least affected by the emergency, although that depart- 
ment participated actively in the war program, perhaps chiefly In 
the stimulation of the private production of certain minerals required 
in military operations. 

No less noteworthy than the expansion of the 10 executive depart- 
ments to meet the exigencies of the war period was the growth of 
those agencies of the Government which were managed independently 
of the executive departments. Many new independent organizations 
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were added to the existing structure, and there was hardly one of those 
already in operation but that was called upon for extraordinary serv- 
ice. The Shipping Board was given, under war legislation, comprehen- 
sive authority over all phases of the shipping problem which con- 
fronted the United States during the war, including the authority to 
purchase, construct, equip, lease, charter, maintain, and operate ships 
for the Government as a part of the war program. This establishment, 
with its auxiliary, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was one of the 
outstanding agencies of the period. The Council of National Defense 
extended its organization, largely recruited on a volunteer basis, 
throughout the entire country, aiding in a hundred ways the permanent 
establishments of the Government in the conduct of the war program. 
The Federal Reserve Board, as controlling head of the Federal reserve 
banking system, through which the Liberty loans were principally 
financed, was a tremendous support to the Treasury, The Federal 
Trade Commission administered the provisions of the trading-with-the- 
enemy act relating to enemy owned or controlled letters patent, and 
made important investigations into production costs to serve as the 
basis of price regulation. 

By Executive or administrative action, if not by legislation, literally 
scores of new agencies came into being duriug this period. Some were 
given departmental affiliation, but many operated virtually as inde- 
pendent establishments. Perhaps the most important of these were 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian, established on October 22, 
1917, under the provisions of the trading-with-the-enemy act of October 
G, 1917, to discover, take over, administer, and dispose of enemy-owned 
property in the United States and its Territories; the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, organized under the proclamation of the President dated 
December 26, 1917, for the purpose of operating the railroads during 
the period of Federal control; the War Finance Corporation, created 
by the act of April 5, 1918, to provide financial assistance to enter- 
prises engaged in the production of war materials or in other operations 
contributory to the successful prosecution of the war; the War In- 
dustries Board, created July 28, 1917, by the Council of National 
Defense, to facilitate the production of war materials with the mini- 
mum dislocation of industry; the War Trade Board, established by 
Executive order of October 12, 1917, primarily to restrict the trade of 
enemy countries; and the Food and Fuel Administrations, created by 
the President in August, 1917. 

Following the termination of the war came the period of demobiliza- 
tion. Very rapidly, after the armistice of November 11, 1918, the 
executive organization of the Government began disbanding the civilian 
forces recruited during the war. Some evidence of the speed with 
which this was done is found in the following table showing the esti- 
mated number of persons on the Federal pay roll at various dates 
before, during, and after the war. It is interesting to note that the 


“peak of the load“ came on November 11, 1918, the day of the 
armistice, following which the recruiting of civilian workers was 
stopped short and the reduction of personnel begun. 


Statement showing the approximate number of employees of the Gov- 
ernment on certain dates before, during, and since the war 


No particular purpose would be served by tracing in detail the 
steps followed in restoring the executive branch of the Government 
to a peace basis, The move was gradual, of course.. It was seldom 
found possible abruptly to discontinue a “war” organization and 
disband its forces. Time was always required to complete pending 
transactions, to put records in order, to dispose of property, and so 
en. Many war-time agencies carried on for years and some, such 
as the Railroad Administration and the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, are still in existence. 

It is important to note also that as the result of the war the Gov- 
ernment has assumed permanently some functions which will require 
for many years the continuation of agencies set up during the period 
of hostilities. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department was, practically speaking, established during the war 
for the purpose of insuring the lives of our soldiers and sailors, 
providing them compensation“ for disabilities incurred in line of 
duty, and paying allotments and allowances to their dependents. 
This organization obviously could not be demobilized upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. It has continued, and must remain in operation 
for many years, the third of its original functions—the payment 


of allotments and allowances—having been superseded by the more 
perplexing problem of providing hospitalization and rehabilitation to 
injured or disabled veterans. One of the most important organization 
changes occurring since the war was the establishment of this bureau 
as an agency directly responsible to the President, under the name 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and the transfer to it of certain 
functions previously performed by the Public Health Service and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, namely, the hospitalization 
and rehabilitation of veterans, This is the outstanding example of 
the conversion of temporary agencies set up under the war emergency 
into permanent establishments, , 

On the other hand, certain normal Government functions have been 
so enlarged and so ificreased in importance as a result of the war as 
to necessitate the material expansion of the agencies performing them. 
The Treasury Department, for instance, has never returned and prob- 
ably never will return to its pre-war status. The war has left upon 
the organization of that department an indelible mark—at any rate a 
mark that will not be eradicated for many years. The public debt of 
the country was increased by the war to upward of $26,000,000,000. 
The tasks connected with floating this debt were, of course, enormous, 
and they necessitated a large increase in the staff of the department. 
These tasks are done long since, but there remain the problems of 
interest payments, redemptions, refundings, and the accounting for 
these and other transactions involved in the normal public-debt move- 
ment, The public-debt service, under the Treasury, including two pre- 
war organizations, the office of the Register of the Treasury and the 
Division of Loans and Currency, while, of course, smaller than during 
the war, will remain for an indefinite period many times larger than 
the numerically unimportant staffs provided in former days for the 
administration of our nominal pre-war debt. 

The same thing is true of the Internal Revenne Service, which during 
and since the war has been much increased in size and greatly changed 
in character. Before the war Federal internal revenue was derived 
chiefly from excise taxes levied on liquors and tobacco, although 
beginning with 1913 taxes were assessed against large incomes. To 
meet the tremendous increase in Government expenditures caused by 
our participation in the war the income taxes came to be applied to 
practically all incomes and business profits; and, with the enactment 
of prohibition legislation, the income and profits taxes, supplemented 
by luxury, amusement, and sales taxes, virtually superseded the excise 
taxes as the source of Federal internal revenue, although these latter 
taxes were, of course, continued in the case of numerous commodities, 
notably tobacco, The result was the material expansion and the 
almost complete transformation of the Internal Revenue Service, which 
without any doubt will remain on its present basis for many years to 
come, collecting the revenues required to care for the veterans of the 
war, to pay the interest on the war debt, and gradually to liquidate that 
debt. Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the Internal Reyenue Service 
has been given responsibility for the enforcement of Federal pro- 
hibition legislation, one of its largest subdivisions being the so-called 
Prohibition Unit. = 

Other examples—usually of less consequence than those given— 
could be cited of executive departments whose functions have been 
Permanently increased as the result of the war. The general tend- 
ency, however, has been otherwise. Most establishments of the Gov- 
ernment have reverted to their peace-time or pre-war status, though 
here and there war functions and war agencies still may be found. 


THE COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENDATION 


The foregoing sketch of the historical development of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government touches only the high spots in the 
growth of Federal administrative agencies. Needless to say, the 
details of form and organization in the many Government depart- 
ments are constantly changing as the result of congressional and 
administrative action. Hardly a session of Congress passes without 
the enactment of legislation creating new executive agencies, trans- 
forming old ones, or imposing new or larger duties upon existing 
establishments. Hardly a year goes by when some executive depart- 
ment does not organize a new bureau or division for the purpose of 
carrying out new requirements of law. 

This is important to remember in considering the organization 
of the executive branch of the Government and the present distribu- 
tion of work among the services of which it is composed. The depart- 
ments and establishments are not more than the instruments made 
available to carry into execution the laws from time to time enacted 
by Congress. In form and organization, therefore, they have always 
been, and must continue to be, sensitive to the action of successive 
Congresses in modifying or repealing existing laws and in writing 
new ones. Congress passes the reclamation act, for instance, putting 
into force under the Secretary of the Interior the policy of reclaiming 
arid lands. Immediately there comes into existence under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the administrative organization necessary to carry 
out the law. Congress passes the insecticide and fungicide act, pro- 
viding for the Federal inspection of insecticides and fungicides enter- 
ing interstate commerce. It is at once necessary to set up an organi- 
zation to enforce the procedure prescribed. The work is intrusted to 
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the Department of Agriculture, which appears to have jurisdiction of 
the interests most vitally affected, and there soon appears the Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Board, 

In such cases Congress is interested in providing for specifice gov- 
ernmental action. It intrusts the action to whatever agency already 
in existence seems in all the circumstances to be best equipped to act. 
If no existing agency is available, it creates or authorizes a new 
organization to handle the business, sometimes making it a part of 
one of the executive departments, sometimes making it an establish- 
ment independent of any executive department, and sometimes making 
it Interdepartmental; that is, subject to the joint control of two or 
more department heads. It is probably true that Congress is usually 
less interested in the selection of the agency through which the Gov- 
ernment is to act than in reaching the decision as to what the action 
shall be. Not infrequently the selection turns upon such considerations 
as the individualities of the heads of particular offices and their per- 
sonal fitness to direct the business in project. Usually, at any rate, 
it rests upon wholly practical grounds, and as the result the assign- 
ments of particular activities to particular agencies are not always 
entirely logical or defensible from theoretical points of view. 

In a sense, then, the executive branch of the Government is a com- 
posite resulting from the action of successive Congresses, each of which 
adds to and subtracts from the duties of existing bureaus and offices 
and occasionally creates new agencies as it prescribes new functions. 
It is but natural under these circumstances to find some need for 
reorganization, involving the simultaneous consideration of the work 
done by all services and such rearrangements as may be necessary to 
reduce duplications of activities and to bring about more effective ad- 
ministration, This need; which might be apparent at any time, was 
undoubtedly made more pressing by reason of the expansion of the 
services as a result of the war with Germany. 


The irregularities of organization which exist in the executive estab- 
lishments to-day are probably well known to everyone who follows 
public affairs. Unanimity of opinion in matters of detail is not found 
among students of government, and of course could not be expected. 
But there is substantial agreement that attention should be given to 
three points: First, the presence in certain departments of bureaus or 
ottices which perform functions having little or no apparent relation to 
the major departmental purposes; second, the maintenance by two or 
more departments of agencies which do work in the same or analogous 
fields of activity ; and, third, the existence of a considerable number of 
governmental agencies outside the 10 executive departments, 

In the main these conditions are so evident that it is hardly neces- 
sary to discuss them at any length as matters of fact. The Treasury 
Department furnishes a good example of the condition first cited. 
It is the fiscal agency of the Government. But in addition to its 
fiscal bureaus it includes such patently nonfiscal establishments as the 
Public Health Service and the Supervising Architect's Office. The War 
Department embraces a large organization engaged in public works of 
a strictly civil character. The administration of national forests and 
of the Government's public-roads program is intrusted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, although on their face these matters seem to have 
but an indirect relation to the major functions of that department, 
And so it goes. There is hardly a department which does not have 
some administrative task or other which has no apparent connection 
with the larger problems absorbing its chief interest, 

It should not be supposed, however, that these cases invariably rep- 
resent structural defects—that they are irregularities which must be 
eliminated in order to pave the way to effective administration. Some 
eases are, of course, fairly obvious. The Treasury Department, for 
instance, makes no secret of its desire to be rid of the nonfiscal func- 
tions which it now exercises, frankly acknowledging not only that they 
constitute a real embarrassment to the fiscal work of the department, 
but also that the departmental officers are not able to give expert 
supervision to such diversified nonfiscal matters as are represented by 
the Supervising Architect's Office and the Public Health Service. In 
the case of the War Department and the Department of Agriculture, 
on the other hand, the facts are not so clear. There are those who 
believe strongly that much or all of the civil work of the War Depart- 
ment should be permitted to remain in its present status, and those 
again who believe that the presence of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture is amply justified 
on theoretical as well as practical grounds. One of the most perplexing 
matters presented by the reorganization problem is to determine the 
proper action to be taken in such instances as these. 


The second of the conditions cited is the scattering among several 
departments of agencies which work in substantially the same fields. 
It might be more accurate to characterize this as the performance 
by two or more departments or establishments of the same or similar 
functions—functions which tend to conflict or overlap—for it is this 
condition which has given rise to the charges commonly made of 
duplication of work. As illustrating this condition it may be pointed 
out that marine charts are published and distributed and hydro- 


graphic surveys made by three departments—Commerce, War, and 
Navy—each of which maintains an organization exclusively for this 
purpose. Both the Veterans’ Bureau, an independent establishment, 
and the Bureau of Pensions, of the Department of the Interior, 
attend to the claims of veterans of our wars, while the institutional 
care of our ex-soldiers and sailors is divided among three departments 
and two independent establishments. These examples could be multi- 


plied almost without limit. Here again the solution is not obvious. 
There are always reasons—sometimes sufficient reasons—for the ar- 
rangement which prevails in any of these matters. And almost in- 
variably any realignment which may be proposed presents complicated 
controversial aspects. But as a general proposition it is true that 
there are many cases where agencies working in the same field in 
different establishments could, in the long run, be more satisfactorily 
administered if brought together under the same departmental super- 
vision. 

The importance of the third condition enumerated is indicated to 
some extent by the fact that there now exist in the executive branch 
of the Government almost 30 bureaus, offices, boards, or commissions 
which maintain their existence independently of the 10 executive de- 
partnrents. The independent status of most of these organizations is 
completely justified; but there are some which do work that lies in 
the same direction as the work of certain of the executive departments. 
So far as practicable these should be abolished and their duties com- 
bined with those performed by the departments having the supervision 
of members of the President’s Cabinet. 

Very accurately Congress appraised the situation in its resolution 
establishing the Joint Committee on Reorganization. It required the 
committee to determine two things: First, what redistribution of 
work should be made among Government agencies, spoken of as serv- 
ices; and, second, what regrouping of the services themselves should 
be nrade among the departments. According to section 2 of the reso- 
lution, the object to be achieved by the redistribution of work among 
the services is the better correlation of the efforts of Government 
agencies which work in the same or related fields. And the depart- 
mental regrouping of services is to be such a reordering of the several 
agencies of the Government that each executive department “ shall 
embrace only services having close working relations with each other 
and ministering directly“ to a common purpose. 

With these objects in mind the committee submits the following 
recommendations (a chart exhibiting the present organization of the 
Government and showing the effect of the committee's recommenda- 
tions is submitted as Appendix B of this report): 

I. The establishment of a new department, to be known as the 
department of education and relief, and the concentration under that 
department of the scattered agencies which now perform work in the 
fields of public health, public education, and the care of veterans, 
Specifically these are: The Bureau of Pensions, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Howard University, and Freedmen's Hos- 
pital, all now situate in the Interior Department; the Public Health 
Service, now in the Treasury Department; and the Veterans’ Bureau, 
an independent establishment. The committee also recommends that 
the new department assume the functions now performed by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and that it be given the nominal 
supervision of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, now exercised by 
the Department of the Interior. It is further recommended that the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be associated with the 
department of education and relief and required to transmit its ac- 
counts, reports, and estimates of appropriations through the head of 
that department. F 

II. The transfer to the Department of Commerce of certain agen- 
cies now situated in other departments whose work is in the field 
which the Department of Commerce was established to cover. These 
are: The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office, now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Lake Survey Office, now under the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army; the Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service, now under the War Department; and the independent Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The committee also recom- 
mends the transfer from the Geological Survey and the War Depart- 
ment, respectively, to the Bureau of the Census of the work of collect- 
ing and publishing statistics of mineral production and of water- 
borne commerce, and the establishment of a new bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be known as the bureau of transportation. 

Ill. The erection in the Interior Department of two subdivisions, 
one charged with the administration of the public domain, the other 
with the administration of public engineering works; the withdrawal 
from the Interior Department of all functions not connected with 
public works or with the public domain; and, comportable with the 
foregoing, the transfer to that department of the Bureau of Public 
Roads from the Department of Agriculture and the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office from the Treasury Department. The committee also recom- 
mends the discontinuance of the Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska and the transfer of the board's functions to the Interior Depart- 
ment. 
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IV. The creation of a centralized purchasing agency for the Govern- 
ment, to be known as the bureau of purchase and supply. 

V. The creation of an office to be known as the office of public build- 
ings and parks in the District of Columbia, which will assume the 
functions now performed by two separate offices—the Office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, under the War Department, and the Office of 
Superintendent of the State, War; and Navy Department Buildings, 

VI. The transfer of the departmental solicitors from the Department 
of Justice to the executive departments which they serve. 

VII. The removal of the Burean of the Budget from its nominal con- 
nection with the Treasury Department and its establishment as an 
independent office directly under the control of the President. 

Most of the changes proposed by the committee were ineluded in the 
plan submitted by the President on February 13, 1923. (See Appen- 
dix A.) Due to a variety of reasons, however, the committee, after a 
careful consideration of the many aspects of its problem, was unable to 
concur in all the suggestions coming from the Chief Executive; but it 
feels that the proposals which are now made go directly te the point of 
correcting, so far as it is now possible for Congress te do so, the most 
prominent faults which characterize the organization of the executive 
branch of the Government. Generally speaking, their adoption would 
result, first, in removing from all departments those functions, ex- 
traneous to the major departmental purposes, which interfere with 
effective administration or which, being secondary, are not vigorously 
handled; second, in assembling under the same departmental super- 
Vision all activities which are closely related and which, therefore, 
should be coordinated in administration; and, third, the extension of 
the control of the Cabinet officers to reach all matters save those which 
must, in the nature of things, be handled by agencies independent of 
the regular departmental organization. 


THS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RELIEF 


The proposal for the establishment of a department of education 
and relief is, from a superficial view, the most radical of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. This is the only new department sug- 
gested. But the proposed department would be created out of agencies 
whieh already exist and would perform no functions not now per- 
formed by those agencies, This recommendation is not more than a 
logical part of the effort to divest each existing department of func- 
tions which are clearly extraneous and to assemble under unified 
supervision all activities which are or should be in close working 
relationship. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the departments at the 
present time frequently embrace activities having little apparent 
relation to the more important departmental purposes. Reference has 
been made also to another condition which is almost a corollary—the 
location in different departments of agencies whose work lies in the 
same field. These conditions are nowhere better exemplified than in 
the ease of those establishments which deal with medical, institutional, 
and educational questions, and which look out for the interests of 
veterans and their dependents—a work which itself has medical, 
institutional, and educational aspects of the greatest importance 

The Treasury Department, which is essentially the fiscal branch 
of the Government, has supervision of the Public Health Service, an 
organization which has no connection with financial matters. The 
Department of the Interior, whose primary interest has always been 
the protection and disposition of the public domain, is required to 
perform a number of functions entirely outside the scope of the de- 
partment’s jurisdiction as it was originally conceived. The Bureau 
of Education and Howard University are agencies whose functions 
are patently educational in character; while St. Elizabeths Hospital 
and the Freedmen’s Hospital are institutions given over to the care 
and medical treatment of varlous groups of Government beneficiaries. 
The Pension Office is responsible for the payment of service and dis- 
abllity pensions to certain classes of war veteraus and their depend- 
ents, an activity which involves to a considerable extent the super- 
visión and use of a medical staff. 


It is unnecessary to repeat here the arguments. which support the 
preposition to divest an executive department of all extraneous func- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the particular agencies enumerated have 
no logical place in the departments in which they are now found, and 
sbould be Iocated elsewhere in affiliation with other Government es- 
tablishments whose prime purposes are similar. The proposal to set 
up a department of education and relief proceeds directly from the 
fact that the educational and health work of the Government, and the 
work which the Government does on behalf of its veterans—with its 
important medical, institutional, and educational aspects—is big enough 
as it now stands, and requires a sufficiently extensive machinery, even 
though it is dispersed among several departments and independent 
establishments, to warrant its concentration in an executive department 
devoted exclusively to the management of these matters. 

In addition to the Public Health Service, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the branches of the Interior Department having edneational 
or health functions or responsibility for the care of veterans, a number 
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of agencies with similar purposes are found outside the executive de- 
partments. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf is a corporate organi- 
zation, nominally connected with the Interior Department, providing 
academic education for deaf mutes. The committee recommends that 
the secretary of education and relief be given the nominal supervision 
of the institution now exercised by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The independent Veterans’ Bureau, itself larger than most of the 
executive departments, ig the principal establishment for the care, 
assistance, and treatment of veterans. The Veterans’ Bureau, in 
addition to providing insurance and compensation to ex-soldiers and 
Sailors, maintains extensive hospital facilities for their medical treat 
ment. But a considerable number of former service men are given 
asylum and hospitalization by the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, an independent Government organization with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio, with nine branches in different parts of the 
country, and having a certain degree of supervision of all State sol- 
diers’ homes receiving financial support from the Federal Government, 

An important function of the Veterans’ Bureau is the vocational, 
as well as the physical, rehabilitation of disabled veterans. This 
results in a similarity between some parts of the work of that bureau 
and the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, an in- 
terdepartmental agency which lends Federal aid to State governments 
not only for the promotion of vocational education in the publie 
schools, but also for the rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try—a service identical to that performed by the Veterans’ Bureau 
for persons disabled in the performance of military duty. 

The Federal board, on the other hand, in its function of establish- 
ing vocational-training courses in the public schools, finds itself tread- 
ing on the heels of the Bureau of Education, which serves as a 
national clearing house on virtually all educational questions. 

And so it goes. To a certain extent practically all the educational, 
health, and veterans’ relief agencies of the Government interlock, iť 
nt on one side on another; so that it seems not merely logical but 
imperative that they be put under the same departmental control if 
duplication and actual conflict of effort is to be avoided. By the estab- 
lishment of a department of education and relief a place will be found 
for these branches where they can work in harmony and where oppor- 
tunity may be given to amalgamate agencies with similar purposes and 
functions and to effect a more logical distribution of projects among 
them. This action will insure a permanent and definite field of opera- 
tions for the so-called educational and welfare agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, give better representation in the Cabinet to the interests of 
veterans and to the general interests of the country in health and edu- 
cational matters, and permit a more effective execution of the work 
which the Government may undertake in these fields. Moreover, by 
concentrating the educational and health activities of the Goyernment 
in a single department, it will not merely bring about the more effective 
conduct of those activities, but will facilitate the future development 
of the health and educational work of the Government in accordance 
with such policies as Congress may from time fo time determine to 
an extent that would not be possible should these activities remain 
scattered among a number of different departments. 

The present proposal to establish a department of education and 
relief should not, however, be confused with various recommendations 
which have been made to Congress for new departments—such as a 
department of education, a department of education and science, a 
department of health, and so on. Practically all these suggestions, 
although of course they naturally involve the better arrangement of 
existing services, contemplate primarily an immediate expansion and 
extension of the work now done by the Government in the special 
fields of health or education, 

The recommendation here nrade has an entirely different basis. The 
committee is without authority to suggest any change in the Govern- 
ment's program or its policies with respect to its work in the fields 
of education, health, or veteran care. The proposed establishment of 
a department of education and relief rests solely upon the ground that 
the existing agencies doing work in these three fields, although scat- 
tered among several departments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment, have a real community of aims, have many points of contact, 
and to some extent duplicate each other's equipment if not actually 
each other’s work and could, therefore, be administered with greater 
singleness of purpose, with less cost, and with improved gpractical 
efficiency, if they were assembled under the same administrative 
supervision, 

This will be evident from a general classification of the activities 
proposed to be drawn into the department of education and relief. 
They fall into three groups; First, the educational group, consisting 
of the Bureau of Education, Howard University, and the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, all now either actually or nominally under 
the Interior Department, and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, now an independent establishment; second, the health group, 
ineluding the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, and Freedmen's Hospital of the Interior De- 
partment; and, finally, the veteran relief group, consisting of the 
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independent Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions of the Interior 
Department, and the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
an independent establishment which the committee proposes should be 
given affiliation with the new department. 

The committee gave careful consideration to the question of trans- 
ferring also the following services to the new department: The Indian 
schools, now under the Interior Department; the Children’s Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau, of the Department of Labor; the Soldiers’ 
Home, now under the War Department; the Federal prisons, under 
the Department of Justice; and the Smithsonian Institution. By 
some it has been argued that these establishments should be included 
in any department of the kind recommended by the committee. 
But the reasons commonly advanced are largely theoretical and, in 
the judgment of the committee, should not prevail against the prac- 
tical consideration that all these agencies are being satisfactorily 
administered under their present auspices. 

The Soldiers’ Home does not, practically speaking, overlap the 
field of the Veterans’ Bureau or the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, since, for the most part, it undertakes to provide 
asylum only for disabled or superannuated yeterans of the Regular 
Army, as distinguished from the much larger class of war veterans, 
composed chiefly of volunteers or drafted men, The committee feels 
that there should eventually be an amalgamation of all the services 
which provide institutional care for disabled war veterans, but it 
believes that there should be no interference at the present time 
with the Regular Army and Navy homes. 

Nor does it believe that Indian schools should be placed in the 
department of education and relief. The administration of Indian 
affairs has always been regarded by the Government as a single prob- 
lem. It, of course, presents educational and health questions of large 
importance, but no practical basis suggests itself for the separation 
of these questions from the whole problem of attending to the Govern- 
ment’s relations with its Indian wards, which, due to the relative 
importance of land matters, seems properly to belong under the Interior 
Department, 

The Smithsonian Institution is ome of the chief educational estab- 
lishments under the Government, and the suggestion that it should be 
incorporated in the department of education and relief seems, at first 
blush, to be entirely logical. But the institution is effectually a cor- 
poration established under the terms of a private bequest. It is only 
quasi-public in character. Its growth and its splendid success have 
been due not less to private benefactions than to public support; and 
there is every reason not to endanger its development by altering its 
relationship to the Government or by superseding the arrangements 
under which it has so greatly prospered, i 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


In establishing the Department of Commerce and Labor in 1903 
Congress provided that “it shall be the province and duty of said 
department to foster, promote, and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and fishing industries, 
the labor interests, and the transportation facilities of the United 
States.” And the new department was at the outset organized to 
promote and regulate trade and manufactures, to protect shipping, 
and to foster the interests of the working classes. The Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Statistics, the Bureau of Manufactures, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and the Burean of Standards dealt with the pro- 
motion of commerce and industry, while the Bureau of Corporations 
(since superseded by the independent Federal Trade Commission) was 
authorized to conduct necessary investigations and to make recommen- 
dations to the President concerning the regulation of interstate trade. 
Four bureaus were engaged in the protection and regulation of ship- 
ping—the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Lighthouse Establishment, 
the Bureau of Navigation, and the Steamboat Inspection Service. The 
interests of the laboring classes were looked after by the Bureau of 
Labor and the Bureau of Immigration. (Labor matters were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor in 1913.) 

The Integration of bureaus dealing with commerce and industry, 
however, was incomplete. The Patent Office, which promotes the 
control and protects the use of patented appliances, equipment, and 
processes in industry and business was left in the Interior Depart- 
ment, while the collection of mineral-production statistics was like- 
wise allowed to remain in that department, under the control of 
the Geological Survey. Similarly, only a part of the bureaus charged 
with the protection and facilitation of navigation were concentrated 
in the new department, The lake survey office, which charts the 
Great Lakes and other navigable lakes in the United States, re- 
mained in the War Department; and responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of charts and other marine data pertaining to foreign waters 
was left in the Navy Hydrographic Office, which now has authority 
to make marine surveys in certain waters in the Caribbean Sea 
which are effectually under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The Life Saving Service was continued in the Treasury. 

Certain further anomalles came about later. Although the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor had been specifically charged by 
its organic act with the duty of promoting the mining interests of 
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the country, the Bureau of Mines, created in 1910, was placed under 
the Department of the Interior. In 1920, the Inland and Coast- 
wise Waterways Service was established in the War Department to 
take over the operation of barge lines (these had been established 
by the Railroad Administration during the period of Federal opera- 
tion of the railroads) along the middle and southern Atlantic coast 
and on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, and, in addition, to investi- 
gate the commercial possibilities of water transportation along our 
coasts and inland waterways and to compile tariff, rate, tonnage, and 
financial statistics. 

At the present time, therefore, the Department of Commerce shares 
with other departments the authority which Congress originally 
intended it should exercise in the interests of commerce, industry, 
and navigation. It is most active, for instance, in the promotion, 
protection, and regulation of fisheries, and im the development of 
foreign markets; but relatively much less effective in promoting 
the manufacturing interests, although it devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the development of standards of measurement and the estab- 
lishment of specifications of materials and equipment. Functions 
of such direct and vital interest to commerce and industry as the 
supervision of patents, the improvement of mining methods, the 
collection and dissemination of statistics of mineral production, the 
collection and distribution of nautical information relating to the 
Great Lakes and to foreign waters, and the management and opera- 
tion of the life-saving stations, are entirely outside tts jurisdiction. 

It is belleved that Congress should, so fur as practicable, place in 
the Department of Commerce all agencies which perform work which 
comes within the scope of the department's business as defined by the 
act of February 14, 1903, as amended. 

The committee recommends the transfer of the following services: 

From the War Department: The Lakes Survey and the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service. 

From the Interior Department: The Patent Office and the Bureau 
of Mines. 


From the independent establishments; The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

The committee also recommends the establishment in the Department 
of Commerce of a bureau of transportation. 

The Department of Commerce has never had opportunity to develop 
the function of promoting the interests of transportation. Such 
studies as are made by the Government of the needs of the country for 
trunk highways and motor-truck trade routes are made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture, whose duty it is to 
provide the proper coordination of State highway construction. The 
Post Office Department is the only Federal agency which is promoting 
commercial aviation, its efforts, as a matter of fact, being devoted 
more particularly to the improvement of the aerial mail service. In 
the matter of developing transportation by inland waterways and in 
the investigation of termina] faellitles at the seaboard some steps have 
been taken by the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service and the 
Corps of Engineers, of the War Department. It is believed that all 
these functions should be given to the Department of Commerce, as 
obviously was contemplated by its organic law, and that the depart- 
ment should have exclusive cognizance of the problem of promoting the 
interests of transportation. This explains the committee's recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a bureau of transportation, as well as the 
proposal to transfer to the Department of Commerce the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, an Independent establishment en- 
gaged in scientific research in the field of aeronautics. 

The other changes suggested require little comment. They are 
obviously designed to effect the concentration under the Department 
of Commerce of all Federal instrumentalities which .perform duties 
connected with the promotion of trade and industry, or the protec- 
tion and facilitation of navigation and transportation. The com- 
mittee feels that these matters will receive more sympathetic and 
intelligent attention if placed in the department originally established 
to handle them. And it feels, moreover, that if the services which 
have these duties are placed in a single department, many opportunities 
will be presented to the administrative officers in charge for shrinking 
overhead, eliminating duplications, increasing the yalue of the service, 
and reducing operating costs, 

The committee does not recommend any change, at the present time, 
in the status of the Coast Guard, situated in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Life Saving Service, it is true, is maintained as an aid 
and a protection to navigation, and, as a matter of theory, might 
properly be situated in the Department of Commerce along with the 
Lighthouse Establishment and the other maritime agencies of that 
department. But the Coast Guard, which embraces also the Revenue 
Cutter Service, is now an important agency of the Treasury in the 
protection of our coasts against smuggling, and especially against the 
operations of rum runners; and to the committee this is a sufficient 
reason for continuing it in the Treasury Department. 

Serious consideration was given to a suggestion that the Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office should be transferred to the Department of Commerce, 
and that department given the function now performed by the Naval 
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Establishment of manufacturing and distributing nautical charts of 
forelen waters. The argument in favor of this change rests upon the 
ground that the Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department of 
Commerce, prepares and distributes such charts for our own coastal 
waters and the waters contiguous to our insular and territorial posses- 


sions. The committee was not convinced, however, that there is in 
fact any duplication between the two departments concerned in the 
matter of collecting and disseminating nautical information. On the 
other hand, there seems to be a real economy in utilizing naval vessels 
from time to time to make soundings in foreign waters and on the 
high seas. Under these conditions no recommendation is made to 
alter the status of the Hydrographic Office, although the committee 
believes that the scope of the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shonld be extended to Include all waters contiguous to the United 
States and its dependencies, including the Great Lakes and other navi- 
gable lakes in the continental United States, and the waters adjacent to 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Virgin Islands, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Recommendations have been presented to the committee by a number 
of sroups—chiefly the engineering socleties—looking to the establish- 
ment of a department of public works. These suggestions have much to 
commend them, for it has long been evident that the Government's 
engineering and public works enterprises, although divided among a 
number of departments, are of sufficient importance and require so 
large a personnel in their prosecution as to raise a presumption in 
favor of their concentration in a department devoted exclusively to 
their administration. The organization maintained under the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army for the improvement of rivers and harbors, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Supervising Architect’s Office, the Board 
of Road Commisioners for Alaska, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, the Reclamation Service, and 
the Geological Survey are all alike in that they deal primarily with 
civil-engineering questions. Although their problems are essentially 
divergent in detail and their purposes clearly separated, it is of course 
true that they all involve the application of the same scientific princi- 
ples and substantially similar practical methods. It is true also that 
the technical personnel of the several agencies enumerated is much the 
same in character and training and, to a lesser extent, in form of 
organization. It is claimed by engineers that many advantages would 
result from the association of these establishments in a single depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to public works and related matters. The 
committee does not, however, recommend such action at this time. It 
proposes instead a concentration of certain public works activities under 
the Department of the Interior, leaving in their present status a few 
engineering functions which, in the judgment of the committee, can 
be performed to best advantage by the organizations which now haye 
them in charge. . 

The primary concern of the Interior Department is now the con- 
servation of the public lands and the resources which underlie them, 
It has, however, certain entirely extraneous duties in the fields of 
health and education. These, as has been seen, it is proposed to 
transfer to the department of education and relief, leaving in the 
Interior Department only those services which haye responsibility 
Yor the various phases of the administration of the public domain 
and of Indian and Territorial affairs. There is an obvious connection 
between the administration of the public domain, including Indian 
lands and reservations, involving as it does immense engineering under- 
takings—buildings, roads, dams, irrigation and drainage works, power 
projects, and so on—and the Government's engincering work in other 
fields. And the joining of the public-works functions now performed 
in certain other departments with those functions performed by the 
Interior Department in the administration of the public domain would, 
in the judgment of the committee, be a practical move in the direction 
of better administration. 

The important services now in the Department of the Interior which 
deal with engineering matters or have a connection with the adminis- 
tration of the public lands aré as follows: The General Land Office, 
the Reclamation Service, the Geological Survey, the National Park 
Service, the Alaskan Engineering Commission (in charge of railroad 
construction and operation in Alaska), and the Indian Service, To 
these it is proposed to add the Office of Supervising Architect from 
the Treasury Department, and the Bureau of Public Roads from the 
Department of Agriculture, together with the organization now main- 
tained for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails in 
Alaska under the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, which 
is connected with the War Department, and which the committee rec- 
ommends should be abolished. 

The general similarity of the work of the agencies which it is pro- 
posed to locate in the Department of the Interior will be evident 
from an enumeration of their activities as they will appear under the 
organization recommended. The department will in reality become 
a department of public domain and public works, and its principal 
subdivisions will be as follows: 


Public domain.—Alaska and Hawaii, Indian Lands and Reservations, 
General Land Office, Geological Survey, and National Parks. 

Public works.—Public Roads, Alaskan Railroads, Alaskan Roads 
and Trails, Reclamation and Water Power, and Public Buildings. 

These activities all inyolve important engineering operations, even 
those which are here classified under the heading public domain. They 
all require, to a considerable extent, a personnel and an administrative 
organization of the same general character. And the committee be- 
lieves that if they are placed in the control of the same department—a 
department having these responsibilities exclusivély—a general im 
provement of the service will result, together with a lessening of ad- 
ministrative costs, 

The committee gave careful consideration to a recommendation urged 
by many that river and harbor work should be withdrawn from the 
War Department, where it is now handled by the Chief of Engineers, 
and placed in the Department of the Interior along with the engineering 
functions above enumerated. It is truc, of course, that at the present 
time the improvement of rivers and harbors and the construction and 
maintenance of river and port works are chiefly done in the interests of 
navigation and commerce and presents few, if any, military aspects; 
and this constitutes the basis for the view that river and harbor work 
should be remoyed from the jurisdiction of the Military Establishment. 

With this view, however, the committee is not in accord. The assign- 
ment of Army engineers to river and harbor work is at the present time 
the principal means whereby these officers can acquire the engineering 
experience necessary to fit them to meet the demands put upon them 
in time of war; and, on the other hand, there is a measure of economy 
in using the personnel of the Corps of Engineers on necessary public 
works of a nonmilitary character. Although these matters are subject 
to violent differences of opinion, there is little doubt in the minds of 
the committee that the present arrangement tends to increase the value 
and efficiency of Army engineers, without material disadvantage, if any 
at all, to the Government. River and harbor work seems to present 
special phases of engineering, which would make it difficult to consoli- 
date or amalgamate the organization maintained for its prosecution with 
other engineering agencies of the Government; and the committee finds 
itself unable to recommend any change at this time In the arrangement 
under which the major responsibility for the engineering maintenance 
of inland navigable waters and port works is lodged in the War De- 
partment, 

THE BUREAU OF FURCHASE AND SUPPLY 

The executive departments and independent establishments in the 
District of Columbia annually purchase materials and supplies to 
the value of many millions of dollars. The General Supply Com- 
mittee, an interdepartmental committee functioning under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Treasury, acts as a central contract- 
ing agency for the Governnrent in the case of supplies in common 
use by two or more branches of the service. Its contracts are usually 
made for a year, for indefinite quantities, and for deliveries as may be 
called for by the various departments. The prices fixed are published 
in a general schedule, and the departments do the rest; that is, they 
order the supplies as needed, take delivery, make necessary inspections, 
and pay the bills. 

In a sense, this is centralized purchasing, so far as common sup- 
plies are concerned, And it is a great improvement over the system 
which preyailed before the establishment of the General Supply Com- 
mittee in 1910. Common supplies are now to a large extent standard- 
ized, and much has been done to eliminate unnecessary grades and 
yarieties, Prices are, of course, uniform and constant during a given 
period. But each department makes its own purchases in lots large 
or small as may suit its needs and as frequently as it chooses. 
Contractors are compelled to accept orders for small quantities, and 
they must look to the separate departments and bureaus for the 
payment of their bills, In a word, they deal with the several estab- 
lishments on a plecemeal basis, leaving the Government without miost 
of the advantages which would result from a real centralization of 
purchases. 

In the judgment of the committee, better prices would be bound to 
obtain under an arrangement whereby the supply requirements of all 
departments and establishments in the District of Columbia were 
actually consolidated and handled by a single purchasing organiza- 
tion. It accordingly proposes the creation of a bureau of purchase 
and supply, with authority to buy, store, and issue the supplies com- 
monly needed by the departments, Since such a bureau would serve 
all the departments alike, it is recommended that it be made an inde- 
pendent establishment directly under the control and supervision of 
the President. 

With such an agency it would be possible for the Government to sub- 
stitute, where desirable, short-term contracts for definite quantities 
for the present annual contracts for indefinite quantities. This would 
enable the Government to take advantage of seasonal fluctuations in 
commodity prices. It would also enable contractors to deal with a 
single agency and in large lots, not merely in the delivery of goods, but 
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in such related matters as inspection, payment, and accounting. The 
committee feels that the proposed arrangement should result in material 
savings to the Government. 

It is recognized that with respect to many classes of supplies it would 
not be expedient for the departments uniformly to buy through the 
central purchasing establishment; and provision should be made for 
the President by order to authorize the procurement of supplies, when 
occasion demands, through other channels than the bureau of purchase 
and supply. The committee believes, however, that although the cen- 
tral purchasing agency could not at ence begin to function with com- 
plete effectiveness, it would within a short period be able to assume the 
purchasing function for the entire governmental estabiishment in the 
District of Columbia, and, to some extent, for the field services, to the 
decided advantage of the operating departments, 

The theory of centralized purchasing is, of course, not new even in 
the Federal Government. Purchasing for the Naval Establishment is 
handled by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and for the Military 
Establishment by the Quartermaster General. Each of these agencies 
supplies an organization much larger and much more scattered than 
that which would be attended to by the bureau of purchase and supply, 
whose jurisdiction would for the most part be limited to Government 
offices in the District of Columbia. The Government fuel yards, under 
the Interior Department, is a central purchasing agency for all services 
situated at the seat of government so far as fuel is concerned. It buys 
coal and other fuel direct from the producers, stores it, and issues it 
upon requisition to Government offices, making deliveries from its 
yards. It pays the contractors out of a revolving fund and renders 
bills against the departments for fuel delivered. Its receipts are cred- 
ited back to the fand and become again available for expenditure, the 
revolving fund being thus used as working capital. 

With the establishment of a central purchasing agency for supplies 
of all kinds, as the committee contemplates, the administration of 
the fuel yards should logically be assumed by that organization, and 
the transfer of the yards from the Interior Department to the Bureau 
of Purchase and Supply is accordingly recommended. 

The usefulness of the General Supply Committee would, of course, 
be terminated upon the establishment of the purchasing bureau, and 
it should, therefore, be discontinued. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The ereation of the office of public buildings and parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as proposed by the committee, is a step recom- 
mended for the purpose of consolidating two offices, nominally separate 
at the present time, but actually administered by the same_ officer. 
These are the Office of the Superintendent of the State, War, and 
Nayy Department Building and the Office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The former is under the supervision of a commission com- 
posed of the heads of the State, War, and Navy Departments, while 
the latter is subject to the control of the Secretary of War. 

The Office of Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy De 
partment Building was established in 1883, when the State, War, and 
Navy Department Building was erected, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing that building. During and after the war it assumed the man- 
agement of the new structures erected to house the enlarged offices 
of the three departments. More recently it has been given juris- 
diction of the buildings occupied by other departments, and at the 
present time it maintains the larger part of the office buildings used 
by the executive branch of the Government: The notable exceptions 
are the buildings occupied by the Veterans’ Bureau, the Department 
of the Treasury, and the Department of Agriculture. The functions 
of the office are to keep the buildings in good repair, to maintain and 
operate the heating and lighting plants, to attend to the cleaning, 
to operate the elevators, and so on. The watchmen and guards are 
under its supervision, and it has entire responsibility for the safety as 
well as the maintenance and upkeep of the buildings and premises under 
Its control. i 

The Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, under the War De 
partment, is responsible for the maintenance and upkeep of. public 
buildings, grounds, parks, and memorials in the District of Columbia, 
exclusive of those occupled by the executive departments. These 
include such buildings as the Executive Mansion, the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial, and the entire park system, 
including Rock Creek and Potomac Parks, 

The close relationship of the work of the two offices is obvious 
and the advantages of joining them in administration so evident that 
it has long been the custom to assign the officer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds to serve also as Superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building. The supervision exercised over 
this officer in his dual capacity is purely nominal. By custom he 
has been the military aide to the President and effectually subject to 
the President's direct control. 

The proposal to consolidate the two offices as an independent estab- 
Uehment directly under the President follows the theory that an 
organization maintained for the benefit of all Government offices gen- 
erally should be independent of any executive department. The Office 
of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbig would as 


a matter of fact correspond almost exactly to the arrangement which 
now prevaſls, but would unify two establishments which are now nomi- 
nally separate, and bring about a singie cohesive organization to 
accomplish the purposes for which the two agencies are now main- 
tained. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL SOLICITORS 


The committee recommends that those departmental solicitors who 
are now under the Department of Justice be transferred to the de- 
partments which they severally serve. They are the law officers of 
the departments, and the legal advisers to the secretaries. Their 
status in the departments where they perform their duties is precisely 
the same, in effect, as that of the regular officers of those dcpart- 
ments, Their connection with the Department of Justice is entirely 
nominal. They deal with the special questions arising in their re- 
spective organizations and act under the supervision of the secretaries, 
The present arrangement, under which a number of the solicitors 
remain under the nominal control ef the Attorney General, is an 
anomaly and should be changed. 

In order, however, to prevent the possibility of misunderstandings 
and conflicts of jurisdiction, the committee feels that the final author- 
ity of the Attorney General in legal matters arising in the departments 
should be recognized by statute; and it believes that Congress should 
provide that any opinion by the Attorney General upon a question of 
law arising in any executive branch shall be binding upon all depart- 
ments of the Government. 

THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

By the Budget and accounting act, 1921, the Burean of the Budget 
was placed in the Treasury Department, although made subject to 
the exclusive control of the President. The committee recommends 
that Congress provide definitely by law that the Burean of the Budget 
shall be independent of any executive department. 

INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


The recommendations made by the committee involve the incorpora- 
tion in the regular departmental organization of a number of establish- 
ments which are now independent of any of the executive departments, 
These include the Federal Board for Vocational Education and the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, placed in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief; and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
placed in the Department of Commerce. The greater number of the 
present independent bureaus, offices, and commissions should, however, 
in the Judgment of the committee, be permitted to retain their present 
status, 

In view of the popular impression that for the most of these inde- 
pendent establishments there is little or no justification in necessity, 
it is worth while briefly to consider the motives which haye actuated 
Congress to intrust certain functions to establishments free from the 
control of the officers who head the executive departments and have 
places in the President’s Cabinet. Although the existence of the large 
number of agencies of this kind has been in recent years the cause of 
much criticism, yet as a matter of fact Congress seems to have acted 
with much consistency in their creation. Its reasons for providing 
these independent organizations baye not always been the same, but 
they appear to have been always forceful, and in most cases entirely 
sufficient. 

In the first place, some agencies have been set up outside the execu- 
tiye departments in the interests of preserving a principle which has 
been repeatedly mentioned in this report, that each department should, 
so far as possible, be restricted to a single field af work. This was 
unguestionably the reason which made the Department of Agriculture 
an independent establishment in 1862, the Department of Labor in 
1888, and, in more recent times, the Veterans’ Bureau. In such cases 
Congress has decided, with much reason, not to confuse the administra- 
tion of the work involved by putting it under some executive department 
whose primary interests lle in an entirely different direction. 

In the second place, many agencies haye been set up outside the 
jurisdiction of any executive department for the reason that they are 
designed to attend to the common interests of twe or more depart- 
ments, In these cases Congress has authorized a form of organiza- 
tion in which all the departments concerned haye an equal voice, 
There haye been, and still are, many independent establishments of 
this type. The Office of Superintendent of the State, War, and 
Navy Department Building, originally established to care for the 
State, War, and Navy Department Building, was placed under the 
control of a commission composed of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and the Navy.. The Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission, 
charged with the acquisition of certain lands for park purposes in 
the District of Columbia, is composed of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, War, and Agriculture. The Federal Board fer Vocational 
Education, responsible for carrying out a program to encourage 
vocational education in the trades, commerce and manufactures, 
and agriculture, is composed of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Commissioner 
of Education, ex officio, together with three appointive members 
representing respectively the labor interests of the country, the 
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manufacturing and commercial interests, and the agricultural in- 


terests, The work of the Federal Power Commission inyolves navigable 
streams, under the jurisdiction of the War Department; reclama- 
tion and the public lands, under the Interior Department; and the 
national forests, under the Department of Agriculture, and it is 
accordingly composed of the heads of these three departments. 

That it would be proper to intrust the functions given to agencies 
of this type to any single department is in most cases doubtful. 


The criticism would usually appear that the interests of certain de- | 


partments were unnecessarily and improperly subordinated to the 
control of the particular department selected. 

In the third place, certain fonctions have been undertaken by the 
Government which pertain exclusively to such details of administra- 
tion as the recruitment of civilian personnel for executive agencies, 
the regulation of disbursing and accounting, and the procurement of 
supplies, materials, and equipment. Many objections are apparent to 
intrusting centralized control over these matters, which affect all the 
executive departments and establishments alike, to any single depart- 
ment—particularly a department which itself functions primarily as 
an operating unit. This explains the independent status of the Civil 
Service Commission, charged with the examination and certification of 
candidates for employment in all branches of the executive service, and 
its direct responsibility to the President and to Congress, And the 
same theory hus justified the Independent Bureau of Efficiency, created 
to study the personnel needs of all departments, look into their meth- 
ods of business, and investigate the duplication and overlapping of 
their work; the General Accounting Office, responsible for the audit 
and settlement of the revenue and expenditure accounts arising in all 
departments; and the Government Printing Office, which supplies the 
needs of all branches, including Congress, for printing. 

It is important to note, however, in considering “service” agencies 
of this kind that there is an entirely tenable theory that the Treas- 
ury Department should be given responsibility for many if not all of 
these supply and control functions. ‘There is little doubt that such 
was the theory of the founders of the Government, who gave to the 
Treasury strong powers of fiscal control over the other branches. In 
a sense the Treasury Department is itself primarily a service agency. 
In collecting the revenues, caring for and disbursing publice funds, 
and planning the Nation’s fiscal program, it functions to provide ways 
and means by which the Government, through its executive agencies, 
may operate. All fiscal matters were originally concentrated here, 
including the audit and settlement of the accounts of collecting and 
disbursing officers attached to the operating departments, and the sale 
of the public lauds—at one time a most important source of revenue. 
The theory suggested forms the Justification for the supervision by the 
Treasury of the work of providing and maintaining quarters for all 
Government branches throughout the country—through the Office of 
the Supervising Architect; and it is responsible for the supervision 
exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury over the General Supply 
Committee, which contracts for the supplies required by the Govern- 
ment departments and establishments in the Distriet of Columbia. 

In more recent years, the policy of the Government on this point has 
undergone a change, unquestionably hastened by the imposition upon 
the Treasury of duties of such large importance as to convert the de- 
partment into one of the largest operating establishments of the Gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances, the wisdom of continuing the 
service, supply, and control functions of the Treasury cume to be 
doubted in many quarters; and already Congress has acted to remove 
some of these functions. The authority to audit and settle the public 
accounts was transferred to the independent General Accounting Office 
by the Budget and accounting act of 1921, And the committee now pro- 
poses the withdrawal of the General Supply Committee and the Super- 
yising Architect's Office. 

The most powerful of the independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment owe their existence to a still different consideration from the 
three which have been discussed. From ue to time Congress has 
delegated to the executive branch certain fanections with both legis- 
lative and judicial aspects, necessitating for their satisfactory per- 
formance the employment of the board or commission form of organi- 
gation. The first important Instance of this kind is found in the in- 
terstate commerce act of February 4, 1887, creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and giving It broad powers to regulate trans- 
portation rates in interstate commerce. Although the commission has 
certain investigative and administrative duties which might concely- 
ably be as well performed by a bureau located, say, in the Department 
of Commerce, yet its more consequential functions are legislative— 
fixing transportation rates—or judicial—hearing and acting upon com- 
plaint. Powers of this kind could not be bestowed upon any single 
authority, such as the head of an executive department, without giving 
rise to general distrust and dissatisfaction. 

By some it has been suggested that establishments like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be given departmental affilia- 
tion, without, however, destroying the form of their organization as 
it now stands. These suggestions may be dismissed with the com- 
ment that the principle involved requires the complete independence 


of all organizations having quasi judicial functions from even the 
appearance of arbitrary control. Short of terminating their work 
altogether, there seems to be no alternative to continuing establish- 
ments of this type, among which may be mentioned, in addition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, 
created by the act of December 23, 1913; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, established under the act approved September 26, 1914; 
the Shipping Board, created by the act of September 7, 1916; and 
the Railroad Labor Board, established by the act of February 28, 
1920. With respect to the Federal Reserve Board, it is to be noted 
that in view of the paramount interest of the Treasury in the business 
subject to the board’s jurisdiction, two officers of that department, 
the Secretary himself and the Comptroller of the Currency, are 
members of the board ex officio. Since the board has five other 
members, however, it is not under the administrative control of the 
Treasury. 


Some attention sheuld be given to a fifth type of independent 
establishment—the corporation organized under general laws, but 
controlled entirely by the Government. Two such bodies are in- 
eluded in the list of independent establishments—the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the War Finance Corporation. ‘The reason 
for this form of organization is the necessity for complete freedom 
of action in carrying out certain emergency programs prescribed by 
Congress. The acquisition, by construction and otherwise, and the 
maintenance and operation of merchant vessels is a. function which 
is altogether commercial in charactter, And in requiring the Ship- 
ping Board to assume this task in furtherance of the Nation's war 
program, Congress which granted the board authority to prosecute 
the work through a corporate agency, free from the restrictions 
which apply uniformly to the executive departments with respect 
to the recruitment and payment of personnel, accounting, purchas- 
ing, and so on, and squarely in accordance with commercial and 
industrial practices, Similar considerations operated to justify the 
War Finance Corporation, created and capitalized by the Goyern- 
ment during the war and authorized to operate as a financing cor- 
poration to lend necessary credit to concerns engaged in the prë- 
duction of materials required for defense purposes. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is ex officio chairman of the board of directors, but, 
as in the ease of the Federal Reserve Board, has no administrative 
control of the corporation's activities, 


It will be apparent that for the most part the existence of those 
establishments which are maintained outside of the 10 executive de- 
partments is justified on both theoretical and practical grounds; and, 
with the exceptions which have been noted, the committee feels that 
no action should be taken jooki toward their absorption by the execu- 
tive departments. 

THE NECESSARY LEGISLATION 


‘The committee submits a bill (Appendix C) designed to effectuate 
the changes proposed, and it recommends its favorable consideration by 
Congress. Following is the plan of the bill: 


TITLES I.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RELISF 


Section 1: Department of Education and Relief created. Secretary 
of Education and Relief provided for. 

Section 2: Three Assistant Secretaries of Education and Relief pro- 
vided for, 

Section 3: Province of Department of Education and Relief de- 
fined.. Unexpended appropriations transferred to Department of Educa- 
tion and Relief. 


Section 4: Bureaus, offices, and branches of service included in De- 
partment of Education and Relief, as follows: 
(a) From Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Pensions. 
Bureau of Education. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
Howard University. 
Freedmen’s Hospital. 
05 From the Department of the Treasury 
Public Health Service. 
(e) Federal Board for Vocational Education (abolished and its 
functions transferred to Bureau of Education), 
(d) Office of Commissioner of Education abolished, 
(e) National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
(f) Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
(g) United States Veterans’ Bureau (placed under the direction of 
the Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief), 

Section 5: Official records and property transferred to Department of 
Education and Relief. 

Section 6: Quarters provided; employees transferred. 

Section 7: Authority now exercised by other department heads over 
branches of service transferred to new department given to Secretary 
of Education and Relief, 

Section 8; Secretary of Education and Relief required to submit 
annual report, 
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TITLE I.—DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE 


Section 200: Appropriations transferred to Department of Commerce; 
two additional assistant secretaries provided for. 

Section 201: Bureaus, offices, and branches of service transferred to 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

(a) From the Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Mines. 

Patent Office. 
(b) National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
(c) From the Department of War— 

Lake Survey Office. 

(d) Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, transferred from De- 
partment of War. 

(e) Name of Bureau of the Census changed to Bureau of Federal 
Statistics; statistics of mineral production and of water- 
borne commerce transferred to Bureau of Federal Statistics. 

Section 202: Bureau of Transportation created. 

(a) Director and assistant director provided for. 

(b) Province of Bureau of Transportation defined. . 

Section 203: Official records and property transferred to Department 
of Commerce, 

Section 204: Quarters provided; employees transferred. 

Section 205: Authority now exercised by other department heads 
over branches of service transferred to Department of Commerce given 
to Secretary of Commerce. 

Trren III. —-DxranritExr OF THE INTERIOR 

Section 300: Appropriations transferred to Department of the 
Interior. 

Section 801: Bureans, offices, and branches of service transferred to 
Department of the Interior, as follows: 

(a) From the Department of Agriculture— 

Bureau of Public Roads. 
(b) From the Department of the Treasury— 
Supervising Architect's Office. 

(c) From the Department of War— 

Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (abolished and 
its functions transferred to the Department of the 
Interior). 

Section 302: Official records and property transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 

Section 803: Quarters provided; employees transferred. 

Section 304: Authority now exercised by other department heads over 
branches of service transferred to Department of the Interior given to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Trin IV—BUREAU or PURCHASE AND SUPPLY 


Section 400: Bureau of Purchase and Supply created as independent 
establishment, Chief officer to be Director of Purchase and Supply. 

Section 401: Province of Bureau of Purchase and Suply defined, 

Section 402: Purchase and issue of supplies restricted. 

Section 403: General purchase and supply fund authorized. 

Section 404: Bureau of Purchase and Supply to receive and dispose 
of surplus property of executive departments. 

Section 405: (a) General Supply Committee abolished. Appropria- 
tions and personnel transferred to Bureau of Purchase and Supply. 

(b) Government fuel yards transferred from Department of the 
Interior to Bureau of Purchase and Supply. 

(c) Quarters provided for Bureau of Purchase and Supply. 

Section 406: Director of Purchase and Supply required to submit 
annual report. 
Trrin V.—OFFicy oF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


Section 500: Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of 
Columbia ereated as independent establishment. Chief officer to be 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Co- 
Jumbia. 

Section 501: (a) Office of Superintendent of State, War, and Navy De- 
partment Building abolished and its functions transferred to Office of 
Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia, 

(b) Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, War Department, abol- 
ished and its functions transferred to Office of Publie Buildings and 
Parks in the District of Columbia. 

Section 502: Unexpended appropriations, personnel, official records 
and property transferred to Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the 
District of Columbia. 

Section 503: Superintendent of Public: Buildings and Parks in the 
District of Columbia required to submit annual report. 

TitLe VI—DeErarTMENTAL SOLICITORS 

Section 600: Departmental solicitors transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to executive departments to which they are severally 
attached. 

Tırın VII- BUREAU or THE BUDGET 

Section 700: The Bureau of the Budget made an independent estab- 

Ushment. 7 


TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 800; Short title provided for act, 

Section 801: Effective date fixed. 

975 802; Suits. by or against officers of the Government not fo 
nbate, 

Section 803: Head of each department authorized to reorganize 
branches of service under his jurisdiction. 

The committee's bill seeks to take away from each executive depart- 
ment all services which perform functions that are clearly extraneous 
to the major departmental purposes. It seeks also to concentrate 
under unified supervision those services whose duties lie in the same 
field, whose working programs hare important points of contact, or 
which employ similar plant and equipment in the accomplishment 
of thelr objects. It is unnecessary to say, however, that the mere shift- 
ing of executive agencies from one department to another will be itself 
of little benefit. The real reorganization must come later, as the result 
of executive action. 

The committee’s specific recommendations go only to the question 
of so realigning existing services as to place all those which perform 
analogous or related functions, involving greater or less duplication 
of personnel and equipment, if not actual duplication of work, under 
the executive direction of a single officer. Upon that officer must 
devolye the responsibility for effecting such a rearrangement of the 
agencies intrusted to his department as may be necessary to reduce 
overhead to a minimum, to eliminate duplications of plant and effort, 
and to bring about the most efficient and economical prosecution of 
the department’s work as a whole. 

Although there are numerous exceptions, virtually all existing execu- 
tive agencies have been established by legislative enactment. Without 
specific statutory authority, therefore, they can seldom be discontinued 
or combined by executive action, even where a more satisfactory 
arrangement for the performance of the functions intrusted to them 
might be obvious. Under these circumstances it will be necessary, if a 
real benefit is to be derived from any realignment of services which 
may be determined upon, for Congress, as a part of its reorganization 
legislation, to convey to the head of each department the authority 
to make such a redistribution of the work of the agencies placed under 
his direction as may seem appropriate in the interests of effective ad- 
ministration. This authority should be comprehensive enough to permit 
the transfer of work from one departmental subdivision to another, the 
elimination of agencies which may be found superfluous, and the con- 
solidation of agencies whose work can best be performed under single 
direction. » 

In establishing the Department of Commerce and Labor, by the 
act of February 14, 1908, Congress gave authority of this kind, 
although limited in extent, to the head of the new department. The 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor was granted the power and 
authority to rearrange the statistical work of the bureaus and offices 
confided to said department, and to consolidate any of the statistical 
bureaus and offices transferred to said department.” 

Congress here recognized the necessity of giving the bead of the 
department something of a free hand to set up the form of internal 
organization which would best lend itself to the accomplishment of the 
department’s purposes, Following the more extensive shifting of bu- 
reaus which would be involved in any general reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government, the need for administrative action 
of this kind would be much greater; and the heads of the departments 
should, it is believed, be uniformly authorized and directed to proceed 
with such steps of internal reorganization as they may consider proper. 
To insure the necessary consistency of action, however, as between 
different departments, and to provide for reasonable formality, it is 
suggested that legislation on this point should stipulate that all intra- 
departmental changes of the kind specified should require approval 
by the President. The committee's bill in section 803 makes provision 
accordingly. 

The committee proposes that the reorganization legislation, if adopted, 
shall be effective on March 4, 1925—at the beginning of the next 
administration, The bill hag been drafted accordingly; but in order 
to allow for necessary preliminary arrangements, it provides that those 
sections which relate to the transfer of agencies from one department 
to another shall not be operative until July 1, 1925, the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

REED SMOOT. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 

Cart E. MAPES. 

H. W. TEMPLE. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 

It will appear from the hearings that very many of the suggestions 
that were submitted to the committee by President Harding, as, for 
instance, that of consolidating the War and Navy Departments, have 
been rejected because of the conflicting views of Cabinet officiais. 

It has become evident that the expectation of reaching results which 
would bring about any considerable economies will not be realized. If 
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is believed, however, that a namber of the changes recommended may 
and should: tend to promote greater efficiency in the conduct of the 
activities of the Government. 

The undersigned are opposed to the transfer to the Depattment 
of the Interior of the Bureau of Public Roads, The work of that 
bureau has proven satisfactory and no mere theory would seem to 


justify the transfer. In their opinion, its retention in the Department 
of Agriculture will be a case of “ letting well enough alone.” 

Those who are anxious for an orderly and vigorons administration 
of existing law, whether they approve or disapprove the policy of 
prohibition, may well consider whether it would not be destrable to 
make the Prohibition Unit an independent establishment under the 
immediate control of the President. 

It is insisted by those who. have given the subject much investiga- 
tion and thought that the new department which is designed to be 
created should be confined to education, without being charged with 
the other duties proposed to be assigned it, and this also is a matter 
which deserves serious consideration. 

There is another matter of very great importance to which it is 
proper to call attention. The Secretary of Agriculture very strongly 
uruged before the committee that the great public domain, now under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Department, is being so devastated that 
to a large extent it has already become, and as to the residue is be- 
coming, useless for productive purposes, and should be transferred 
to the Jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department, that Its use may 
be so regulated ns to check the present destructive processes. He was 
supported by a representative of the agricultural interests, and there 
Was no evidence to the contrary, 

PaT Harrrsox. 
R. WALTON MOORE. 


APPENDIX A 


A CHART EXHIBITING IN DETAIL THE PEESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND THE CHANGES SUGGESTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE CABINET 

(Presented by Mr. Smoor February 13 (calendar day February 16), 

1923.—Ordered to be printed) 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 13, 4923. 
Mr. WALTER F. Brown, 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Government Departments, Washington, D. 0 

My Dean Mu. Brown: I hand you herewith a chart (see Appendix 
A-1) which exhibits in detail the present organization of the Govern- 
ment departments and the changes suggested after numerous canfer- 
ences and consultations with the various heads of the executive branch 
of the Government. The changes with few exceptions, notably that 
of coordinating all agencies of national defense, have the sanction of 
the Cabinet. In a few instances, which I believe are of minor im- 
portance, the principle of major purpose has not been followed to the 
letter, in order to avoid controversies which might jeopardize reorgani- 
zu tion as a whole. 

Permit me to repeat what I have said to the members of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization that I regret deeply the delay in placing 
our suggestions in your hands. It has been caused solely by the difi- 
culty which has been encountered in reconciling the views of the vari- 
cus persons charged with the responsibility of administering the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

With the enrnest hope that the suggestions submitted may be. of 
material assistance to the committee in performing its most important 
task, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Warren G. Hanprna. 

OUTLINE OF THE REORGANIZATION PLAN RECOMMENDED BY THE 

PRESIDENT AND THY CABINET 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The outstanding recommendations are as follows: 

I. The coordination of the Military and Naval Establishments under a 
single Cabinet officer as the Department of National Defense. 

II. The transfer of all nonmilitary functions from the War and 
Navy Departments to civilian departments—chiefly Interlor and Com- 
merte, 

III. The elimination of all nonfiscal functions front the Treasury 
Department. 

IV. The establishment of one new department—the Department of 
Education and Welfare, 

V. The change of the name of the Post Office Department te Depart- 
ment of Communications. 

VI. The attachment to the several departments of all independent 
establishments except those which perform quasi judicial functions or 
act as service agencies for all departments. 


TEHE MORE Istrorrant CHANGES, BY DEPARTMENTS 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
(a) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Department of State. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
(a) The General Accounting Office, now am independent establish- 
ment, is transferred to the Treasury Department. 
(b) The following bureaus, now in the Treasury Department, are 
transferred to other departments, ‘as noted; 


Bureau or office ‘Transferred to— 
Bureau of the Budget. Independent establishment. 
General A sek 4 ed Committee__-..._____-._..Imilependent establishment. 
Public H th Rervice.---- —— and Welfare, 
Coast Guard. Commerce, Defense.“ 
ng Architect's Office Interior. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


(a) These departments are placed under a single Cabinet officer, as 
the department ef defense. Three Undersecretaries are provided for 
the Army, for the Navy, and for national resources. 

(b) The nonmilitary engineering activities of the War Department, 
including the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the District 
and Division Engineer Offices, the Mississippi. River and California 
Débris Commissions, the Beard ef Road Commissioners for Alaski, and 
the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (District of Columbia), are 
transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

(e) The marine activities of the War Department, including the Lake 
Survey Office, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, and ‘the 
Supervisor of New York Harbor, are transferred to the Department of 
Commerce. 

(d) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Department of State. 

(e) The Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory are trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Department of Commerce. 

(£) The Revenue Cutter Service, now a part of the Coast Guard in 
the Treasury Department, is transferred from that department to the 
Naval Establishment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERLOR 


(a) The Interior Department is given two major functions—the 
administration of the public domain and the construction and main- 
tenance of public works, The subdivisions of the department are 
grouped aceordingly under two Assistant. Secretaries, 

() The educational aud health activities of the department, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Education, Indian Schools, Howard University, the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and Freed- 
men's Hospital, together with the Bureau of Pensions, are transferred 
to the new Department of Education and Welfare. 

(e) The Bureau of Mines (except the Government fuel yards, which 
is to become a part of the proposed Bureau of Purchase and Supply 
(independent)) and the Patent Office are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

(d) The nonmilitary engineering activities of the War Department 
(see (b) under the War and Navy Departments, above) are transferred 
to the Department ef the Interior, as Is also control over the National 
Military Parks, j 

(e) The Supervising Architect's Office is transferred from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department of the Interior, 

() The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior, 

(g) The functions of the Federal Power Commission, an independent 
establishment, are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


(4) The solicitors of the several departments, now nominally under 
the control of the Department of Justice, are transferred to the depart- 
ments to which they are respectively attached. 

(b) The Office of the Alien Property Custodian, now an independent 
establishment, is transferred to the Department of Justice. 

(c) The administration of United States prisons is transferred from 
the Department of Justice to the Department of Education and Wel- 
fare, f 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 

{a) The Post Office Department is renamed as the Department of 
Communications, The only important change contemplated is the 
addition of a bureau to develop and extend telephone and telegraph 
communications, including wireless, for the general public benefit. 


A Bureau of Purchase and Supply is pro 

establishment. It would assume the funct 

te Supply Committee. 
The Coast Guard is 


to be an Independent 
ns now performed by the 


gt less rool he ROAU ke 
d Life Saving Services (consolidated by the act approved Jan. 4 — 
1915 It is proposed that the Revenue Cutter Service shall be trans- 
ferred to the Naval Establishment (Department of Defense) and the 
Life Saving Service te the Department of Commerce, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(a) The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred to the Department 
of the Interior, 

(b) The Bontanie Garden is transferred from congressional supervl- 
sion to the control of the Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(a) The Department of Commerce is given three major fanctions: 
The promotion of industry, the promotion of trade, and the develop- 
ment, regulation, and protection of the merchant marine. The sub- 
divisions of the department are organized accordingly, under three 
Assistant Secretaries, 

(b) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Offfte are transferred to 
the Department of Commerce from the Department of the Interior, as 
well as the compilation of statistics of mineral production. (Statistics 
of mineral production are compiled by the Geological Survey, of the 
Interior Department.) 

(c) The Lake Survey, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
the supervisor of New York Harbor, and the compilation of statistics 
of internal commerce are transferred from the War Department to 
the Department of Commerce. 

(d) The Hydographie Office and the Naval Observatory are trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Department of Commerce, 

(e) The Life Saving Service is transferred from the Treasury 
Department (Coast Guard) to the Department of Commerce, which 
is given control likewise over the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, now in the Treasury Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(a) The functions of the Women’s and Children’s Bureaus, ex- 
cept such as relate to. women and children in industry, are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education and Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


(a) This is a new department, to have four major subdivisions, 
each in charge of an Assistant Secretary, as follows: 

Education. 

Health. 

Social service. 

Veteran relief. 

(b) Existing bureaus and offices to de transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare are as follows: 

From the Department of the Interior : 

Bureau of Education. 

Indian schools. 

Howard University. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, 

Freedmen's Hospital. 

Bureau of Pensions. 

From the Department of Labor: 

Women's Bureau (part). 

Children’s Bureau (part). 

From the Treasury Department: 

Public Health Service. 

From the War Department: 

Soldiers’ Home. 

From the Department of Justice: 

Office of the Superintendent of Prisons, 

Independent establishments ; 

Smithsonian Institution. (There is some doubt, considering the 
legal character of the Smithsonian Institution, whether it can be in- 
corporated in a Government department, Its functions, however, are 
in harmony with those of the proposed Department of Education and 
Welfare, and the propriety of its inclusion therein is unquestioned, 
if it can legally be accomplished.) 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 

Veterans’ Bureau. 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


(a) To the greatest possible extent, the existing independent estab- 
ments have been placed under the administrative supervision of some 
department. Only those remain which are quasi judicial in character, 
necessitating a board or commission form of organization, or which 
perform a service function for all branches of the Government, These 
are as follows: 

Commissions, boards, ete, : 

Civil Service Commission. 

Shipping Board. 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

Tariff Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

War Finance Corporation. 

Coal Commission, 
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Railroad Administration. 
Railroad Labor Board. 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
Service bureaus and offices: 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Government Printing Office. 
Bureau of Efficiency. 
Bureau of Purchase and Supply. 
Goyernment Fuel Yards. 
APPENDIX A-1 
SCHEME OF REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVA DEPARTMENTS 8G- 
GESTED BY THE PRESIDENT AND THE CABINET AT THA REQUEST OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTER ON REORGANIZATION 


CHanr A—The ewisting organization of the executive departmenta 
TH» PRESIDENT 
INDEPENDENT BXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Smithsonian Institution (Education and Welfare) : 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art. 
International Exchange Service. : 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (Education and Wel- 
fare). 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Buildings (Interior). 
Civil Service Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Geographic Board (omitted). 
Commission of Fine Arts (Interior). < 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission (Interior). 
Bureau of Efficiency. 
Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Trade Commission. 


_ National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (Defense). 


Employees’ Compensation Commission (Pensions). 
Shipping Board : 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Tariff Commission. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (Education and Welfare), 
Alien Property Custodian (Justice). 
Railroad Administration. 
War Finance Corporation. 
Railroad Labor Board. 
Federal Power Commission (Interior). 
Veterans’ Bureau (Education and Welfare). 
Coal Commission. 
General Accounting Office (Treasury). 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. ~ 


(1) DEPARTMENT OF STATS 
Secretary of State 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States Sections, International Commissions, 
Undersecretary of State: 
Office of Economic Adviser. 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, 
Division of Mexican Affairs. 
Division of Current Information, 
Division of Publications, 
Office of Special Agent. 
Assistant Secretary : 
Division of Western European Affairs, 
Division of Near Eastern Affatrs. 
Division of Eastern European Affairs. 
Bureau of Appointments, 
Second Assistant Secretary: 
Division of Passport Control. 
Visé Office, 
Diplomatic Bureau. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 
Third Assistant Secretary : 
Office of Ceremonials. 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
Bureau of Accounts. 
War Trade Board Section. 
Director of the Consular Service: 
Consular Bureau, 
Office of Consular Personnel, 
Commercial Office. 
Division of Political and Economic Information, 
Office of Chief Clerk, 
Solicitor, 
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(II) DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Undersecretary, in charge of fiscal bureaus: 
Commissioner of the Public Debt— 
Division of Loans and Currency. 
Register of the Treasury, 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit. 
Savings Division. 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
Division of Deposits, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Bureau of the Budget (independent), 
Bureau of the Mint. 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 
Secret Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary, In charge of foreign loans and miscellaneous: 
United States Section, Inter-American High Commission (Com- 
merce). 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
General Supply Committee (independent). 
Departmental Executive Offices. 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of public health, public buildings, and 
Coast Guard (omitted): 
Public Health Service (Education and Welfare). 
Supervising Architect's Office (Interior). 
Coast Guard (Revenue Cutter Service to Defense—Life Saving 
Service to Commerce), 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of the collection of the revenues: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue— 
Prohibition Commissioner, 
Division of Customs. 
Customs Service— 
Bureau of Custom Statistics (Commerce). 


(IM) PBPARTMENT OF WAR (DEFENSE) 


Seeretary of War 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
General Staff. 
War boards and commissions. 
Office of The Adjutant General, 
Office of the Inspector General. 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Office of the Chief of Finance, 
Office of the Surgeon General. 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 
Militia Bureau. 
Bureau of Insular Affairs (State). 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
Office of the Chief of Air Service. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cayalry. 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Engineers: 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors (Interior). 
Board of Engineers, New York City (Interior). 
Supervisor of New York Harbor (Commerce). 
United States engineer offices (Interior). 
Lake Survey (Commerce). 
Mississippi River Commission. (Interior). 
California Débris Commission (Interior). 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (Interior). 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (Interior). 
Military Academy. 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service (Commerce). 
Panama Canal. 
National Military Park Commissions. (Interior). 
Soldiers’ Home (Education and Welfare). 
(IV) DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (DEFENSE) 


Secretary of the Navy 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Office of Naval Operations, 

Navy boards 

Bureau of Navigation: 
Hydrographic Offiee (Commerce). 
Naval Observatory (Commerce). 
Naval Academy. 


Bureau of Tards and Docks. 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Bureau of Engineering. 

Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Bureau of Medicine a Surgery. 


Reclamation Service. 
National Park Service, 
Assistant Secretary: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Schools to Edueation and Welfare). 
Bureau of Pensions (Education and Welfare), 
Patent Office (Commerce). 
Bureau of Education (Education and Welfare). 
St. Elizabeths Hospital (Education and Welfare). 
Howard University (Education and Welfare). 
Freedmen's Hospital (Edueatlon and Welfare). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Edueation and Welfare). 
Administration of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Mines (Commerce) : 
Government Fuel Yards (Bureau of Purchase and Supply, inde- 
pendent). 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. 
War Minerals Relief Commission. 


(VI) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 

War Contracts Section. 
Assistant to the Attorney General: 

Anti-Trust Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Division for the Defense of Suits. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Public Lands Division— 

Office of Titles. 
Office of Land Litigation in the District of Columbia. 

Assistant Attorney General: 

Criminal Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Division of Admiralty, Finance, Foreign Relations, Territorial 

and Insular Affairs. 

Assistant Attorney General: 

Division of Taxation, Insurance, Prohibition, and Miner Regula- 

tions of Commerce. 

Assistant Attorney General: 

Customs Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Executive Offices. 
Solicitor of the Treasury {Treasury}. 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Treasury). 
Soliciter for the Interior Department (Interior). 
Solicitor for the Department of Commerce (Commerce). 
Solfettor for the Department of Labor (Labor). 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Office of Superintendent of Prisons (Edueation and Welfare). 
Office of Pardons. 


(VII) POST OFFICH DEPARTMENT (COMMUNICATIONS) 
Postmaster General 
Executive offices 
First Assistant Postmaster General: 
Postmasters’ Appointments Division, 
Post Office Service Division. 
Dead Letter Division. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General: 
Railway Mail Service Division, 
Railway Adjustments Division. 
Foreign Mails Division, 
Air Mail Service Division. 
Third Assistant Postmaster General: 
Money Orders Division. 
Postal Savings Division. 
Registered Mails Division. 
Stamp Division. 
Finance Division. 
Classification Division. 
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Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: 

Rural Mails Division. 

Motor Vehicle Service Divislon, 

Equipment and Supplies Division. 
Chief Inspector. 
Purchasing Agent (omitted). 
Office of the Comptroller. 
Solicitor. 

(VIN) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices. 


Administration of Packers and Stockyards and Trading in Grain 


Futures. 
Weather Bureau. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
Bureau of Soils, 
Bureau of Entomology. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Division of Publications. 
States Relations Service. 
Bureau of Public Roads (Interior). 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board, 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Solicitor. 

(IX) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
Bureau of the Census. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards. 
Bureau of Fisheries. 
Burean of Lighthouses, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 
(X) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor 
Assistant Secretary 
Second Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices. 
Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Children’s Bureau (part to Education and Welfare), 
Women's Bureau (part to Education and Welfare), 
Division of Conciliation, 
Employment Service. 
Housing Corporation. 
ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION 


Library for Congress, 

Architect of the Capitol (Interlor). 
Government Printing Office (independent). 
Botanie Garden (Agriculture). 
Miscellaneous commissions. 

National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Public Bulidings Commission (independent), 


Crart B—The organization of the eweoutive departments recom 
mended by the President and the Cabinet, 


THE PRESIDENT 
Secretary and staff 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Budget Bureau (Treasury). 
Civil Service Commission. 
Bureau of Efficiency. 
Bureau of Purchases and Supply (new): 
Government Fuel Yard (Interior). 
Government Printing Office (Congress), 
Shipping Board: 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Tariff Commission. 
Railroad Administration, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Federal Reserve Board. 
War Finance Corporation. 
Coal Commission. 


Railroad Labor Board. 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
Public Buildings Commission (Congress). 
(1) DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Secretary of State 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States Sections, International Commissions, 
Undersecretary of State: 
Office of the Economic Adviser. 
Division of Latin American Affairs. 
Division of Mexican Affairs. 
Division of Current Information, 
Division of Publications. 
Office of Special Agent. 
Assistant Secretary: 
Division of Western European Affairs, 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs, 
Division of Eastern European Affairs, 
Bureau of Appointments. 
Assistant Secretary : 
Division of Passport Control, 
Visé Office. 
Diplomatic Bureau. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
Assistant Secretary : p 
Office of Ceremonials, 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
Bureau of Accounts. 
War Trade Board Section. 
Assistant Secretary : 
Bureau of Insular Affairs (War). 
Consular Bureau. 
Office of Consular Personnel. 
Commercial Office. 
Division of Political and Beonomie Information. 
Office of Chief Clerk. 
Solicitor. 
(IT) DEPARTMENT OF THD TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treasury 


| Undersecretary, in Charge of Fiscal Bureaus: 


Commissioner of the Public Debt— 
Division of Loans and Currency, 
Register of the Treasury. 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit, 
Savings Division. 

Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
Division of Deposits. 

Treasurer of the United States. 

Comptroller of the Currency. 

Bureau of the Mint. 

Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 

Secret Service Division, 

Assistant Secretary, in Charge of Foreign Loans and Miscellaneous: 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

General Accounting Office (independent). 

Departmental Executive Offices. 

Solicitor of the Treasury (Justice). 

Assistant Secretary, in Charge of the Collection of the Revenues: 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Justice). 
Prohibition Commissioner. 

Division of Customs. 

Customs Service. 

(Ait) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (WAR, NAVY) 
Secretary for Defense 
Undersecretary for the Army, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive Offices: 

General Staff. 

War Boards and Commissions. 

Office of the Adjutant General. 

Office of the Inspector General, 

Office of the Judge Advocate General. 

Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Office of the Chief of Finance. 

Office of the Surgeon General. 

Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 

Militia Bureau, 

Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 

Office of the Chief of Air Service, 
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Executive Offices—Continued. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Military Academy. 
Panama Canal. 

Undersecretary for the Navy. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Offices : 
Office of Naval Operations, 
Navy Boards. 
Bureau of Navigation— 

Naval Academy. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Bureau of Ordnance, 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Bureau of Engineering. 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Revenue Cutter Service (Coast Guard, Treasury). 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Judge Advocate General— 

Solicitor. y 
Undersecretary for National Resources (new). 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Offices: 
Men. 
Munitions. 
Food and Clothing. 
Transportation. 
Communications, 
Fuel. 
Miscellaneous, 
Joint Boards (War and Navy). 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (independent). 
(IV) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary of the Interior 
Executive offices 
Assistant Secretary for Public Domain: 
Administration of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Indian Lands and Reservations. 
General Land Office. 
Geological Survey. 
War Minerals Relief Commission. 
National Park Service. z 
National Military Park Commissions (War). 
Federal Power Section (Federal Power Commission, independent). 
Assistant Secretary for Public Works: 
Bureau of Public Roads (Agriculture). 
Supervising Architect’s Office (Treasury). 
Alaskan Enginecring Commission. 
Reclamation Service. 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors (War)— 

Board of Engineers, New York City (War). 

United States Engineer Offices (War). 

Mississippi River Commission (War). 

California Débris Commission (War). 

Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (War). 
Bureau of District of Columbia Buildings and Grounds— 

Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (War). 

Commission of Fine Arts (Independent). 

Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department 

Buildings (Independent). 
Architect of the Capitol (Congress). 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission (independent). 
Solicitor (Justice). 
(V) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 
War Contracts Section. 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Office of Pardons. 
Assistant to the Attorney General: 
Antitrust Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division for the Defense of Suits. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Public Lands Division— 

Office of Titles. 

Office of Land Litigation in the District of Columbia. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Criminal Division, 


Assistant Attorney General: 
Division of Admiralty, Finance, Foreign Relations, Territorial and 
Insular Affairs. 
Alien Property Custodian (Independent), 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division of Taxation, Insurance, Probibition, and Minor Regula- 
tions of Commerce. 
Assistant Attorney General; 
Customs Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Executive Offices. 
(VI) DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS (POST OFFICE) 
Secretary of Communications. 
Undersecretary of Communications. 
Executive Offices. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Service: 
Postmasters’ Appointments Division. 
Post Office Service Division. 
Dead Letter Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Transportation: 
Railway Mail Service Division. 
Railway Adjustments Division, 
Foreign Mails Division. 
Air Mail Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Finance: 
Office of the Comptroller. 
Money Orders Division. 
Postal Savings Division. 
Registered Mails Division. 
Stamp Division, 
Finance Division. 
Classification Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Purchases and Supplies: 
Rural Mails Division, 
Motor Vehicle Service Division. 
Equipment and Supplies Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Telephone and Telegraph (including radio) 
(new): 
Telephone Division, 
Telegraph Division. 
Chief Inspector. 
Solicitor, 


(VIL) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Administration of Packers and Stockyards and Trading in Grain Fu- 
tures. 
Weather Bureau. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Botanic Garden (Congress), 
Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
Bureau of Soils, 
Bureau of Entomology. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Division of Publications, 
States Relations Service. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board, 
Federal Horticultural Board. £ 
Solicitor. 
(VIII) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Secretary of Commerce 
Executive offices 
Assistant Secretary for Industry: 
Bureau of Standards. 
Bureau of Mines (Interior). 
Bureau of Fisheries. 
Bureau of Federal Statistica (new)— 
(Bureau of the Census). 
Bureau of Customs Statistics (Treasury). 
Mineral Production Statistics (Geological Survey). 
Internal Commerce Statistics (War). 
Bureau of Patents (Interior), 
Assistant Secretary for Trade: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
United States Section, Inter-American High Commission (Treas- 
ury). 
Bureau of Transportation (new)— 
Airways. 
Waterways (Federal canals, except Panama). 
Highways. 
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Assistant Secretary for Merchant Marine: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Lake Survey (War). 
Hydrographic Office (Navy). 
National Observatory (Navy). 
Bureau of Lighthouses. 
Life Saving Service (Coast Guard, Treasury). 
Bureau of Navigation. $ 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service (War). 
Supervisor of New York Harbor (War). 
Solicitor (Justice). 
(IX) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Secretary of Labor 
Assistant Secretary 
Second Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Children’s Bureau (less nonindustrial service). 
Women’s Bureau (less nonindustrial service). 
Division of Conelliation, 
Employment Service. 
Housing Corporation. 
Solicitor (Justice). 
(X) DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Secretary of Education and Welfare 
Executive offices 
Assistant Secretary for Education: 
General Education— 
Bureau of Education (Interior). 
Indian Schools (Interior). 
Howard University (Interior). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Interior). 
Smithsonian Institution (independent)— 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art. 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Physical Education (new). 
Vocational Education (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Independent)— 
Section of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Assistant Secretary for Public Health: 
Public Health Service (Treasury)— 
Quarantine and Sanitation, 
Hospitalization— 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (inde- 
pendent). 
Soldiers’ Home (War). 
St. Elizabeths Hospital (Interior), 
Freedmen's Hospital (Interior), 
Research. 
Assistant Secretary for Social Service: 
Women’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Children’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Office of Superintendent of Prisons (Justice). 
Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief: 
Veterans’ Bureau (independent). 
Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 
. Bolicitor. ` z 
ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION 
Library of Congress. 
National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Miscellaneous commissions, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1923. 
APPENDIX B 
SCHEME OF REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIYÐ DEPARTMENTS RECOM- 
MBNDED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 
A—The existing organization of the executive departments 
THE PRESIDENT 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS 
Smithsonian Institution: 
National Museum, 
National Gallery of Art. 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (Education and Relief). 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Buildings, 


Civil Service Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Geographic Board. 
Commission of Fine Arts. . 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission. 
Bureau of Efficiency. 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Federal Trade Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (Commerce), 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
Shipping Board: 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Tariff Commission. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (Education and Rellef). 
Alien Property Custodian. 
Railroad Administration. 
War Finance Corporation, 
Railroad Labor Board. 
Federal Power Commission. 
General Accounting Office. 
Veterans’ Bureau (Education and Relief), 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
Federal Narcotics Control Board. 
Personnel Classification Board. 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 


(I) DEPARTMENT OF srarn 


Secretary of State 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States Sections, International Commissions, 
Undersecretary of State: 
Geographical Divisions (political questions). 
Division of Political and Economic Information. 
Division of Publications, 
Division of Current Information, 
Office of Special Agent. 
The Assistant Secretary : 
Geographical Divisions (economic questions), 
Office of the Econemic Adviser. 
Second Assistant Secretary: 
Division of Passport Control. 
Visé Office. 
Third Assistant Secretary: 
Office of Ceremonials. 
Bureau of Accounts. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
Bureau of Appointments. 
Office of Chief Clerk. 
Director of the Consular Service: 
Consular Bureau. 
Office of Consular Personnel. 
Commercial Office. 
(11) DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Undersecretary of the Treasury: 
Bureau of the Budget (Independent). 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 
Division of Deposits. 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Fiscal Offices: 
Commissioner of the Public Debt— 
Division of Loans and Currency. 
Register of the Treasury. 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit. 
Division of Paper Custody. 
Savings Division. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Mint Bureau. ; 
Seeret Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Foreign Loans, Railroad Advances, 
and Miscellaneous: 
Departmental Executive Offices. 
General Supply Committee (independent). 
Public Health Service (Education and Kelief). 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the Collection of the Revenues, Public 
Buildings, and the Coast Guard: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue— 
Prohibition Unit. 
Division of Customs. 
Customs Service. 
Coast Guard. 
Supervising Architect’s Office (Interior). 
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(IIT) DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
Secretary of War 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


General Staff. 
War Boards and Commissions. 
Office of The Adjutant General. 
Office of the Inspector General. 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Office of the Chief of Finance. 
Office of the Surgeon General. 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 
Militia Bureau. 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
Office of the Chief of Air Service. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Engineers: 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
Supervisor of New York Harbor, 
United States Engineer Offices. 
Lake Survey (Commerce). 
Mississippi River Commission. 
California Débris Commission, 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (Interior), 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (independent). 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service (Commerce), 
Panama Canal. 
Military Academy. 
National Military Park Commissions, 
Soliders’ Home. 


(1V) DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Office of Naval Operations. 

Navy Boards. 

Bureau of Navigation: 
Hydrographic Office. 
Naval Observatory. 
Naval Academy. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Bureau of Engineering. 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Bureau ef Medicine and Surgery. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Judge Advocate General; 

Solicitor. 


(V) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary of the Interior 
Executive offices 


First Assistant Secretary : 
General Land Office. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
National Park Service. 
Bureau of Mines (Commerce)— 
Government Fuel Yards (independent). 


Assistant Secretary: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Bureau of Pensions (education and relief). 
Patent Office (Commerce), 
Bureau of Education (education and relief). 
St. Elizabeths Hospital (education and relief). 
Howard University (education and relief). 
Freedmen’s Hospital (education and relief). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (education and relief). 
Administration of Hawaii and Alaska. 
Geological Survey. 

The Alaska Railroad. 


(VI) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 
War transactions section. 
Assistant to the Attorney 
Antitrust division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division for the defense of suits. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Public lands division 
Office of titles. 
Office of land litigation in the District of Columbia, 
Assistant Attorney General; 
Criminal division. 
Office of pardons. 
Assistant Attorney General: 


Division of admiralty, finance, foreign relations, Territorial and 


insular affairs, and minor regulations of commerce, 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division of taxation, insurance, and prohibition, 
Office of superintendent of prisons. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Customs division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Executive offices. 
Bureau of investigation. 
Solicitor of the Treasury (Treasury). 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Treasury). 
Solicitor for the State Department (State). 
Solicitor for the Interior Department (Interior). 
Solicitor for the Department of Commerce (Commerce). 
Solicitor for the Department of Labor (Labor). 
(VII) POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster General 
Executive offices 
First Assistant Postmaster General: 
Postmasters’ appointments division. 
Post office service division. 
Post office and garage quarters division. 
Dead letter division. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General: 
Railway Mail Service division. 
Railway adjustments division, 
Foreign mails division. 
Air Mail Service division. 
Third Assistant Postmaster General: 
Money orders division. 
Postal savings division. 
Registered mails division. 
„ Stamp division. 
Finance division. 
Classification division. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: 
Rural mails division. 
Topography division. 
Equipment and supplies division, 
Chief inspector. 
Purchasing agent. 
Office of the comptroller. 
Solicitor. 
(vin) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Director of scientific work, 
Office of Experiment Stations 


Director of extension work, 
Agricultural Extension Service 


Director of regulatory work 


Administration of Packers and Stockyards and Trading in Grain 


Futures. 
Weather Bureau. 
Tureau of Animal Industry. 
Bureau of Flant Industry. 
Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry, 
Bureau of Soils. 
Bureau of Entomology. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
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Bureau of Public Roads (Interior). 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Solicitor, 


(IX) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Bureau of the Census, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Bureau of Standards. 

Bureau of Fisheries, 

Bureau of Lighthouses, 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Bureau of Navigation. 

Steamboat Inspection Service. 

United States Section, Inter-American High Commission, 
(X) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor 
Assistant Secretary 
Second Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Bureau of Immigration. 

Bureau of Naturalization. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Children's Bureau. 

Women’s Bureau. 

Division of Conciliation. 

Employment Service. 

Housing Corporation. 
ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER 


Library of Congress. 

Architect of the Capitol. 

Government Printing Office. 

Botanic Garden. 

Miscellaneous commissions. 

National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Public Buildings Commission. 


B.—Scheme of rcorganization of the exeoutive departments recom- 
mended by the joint committee on reorganization 


THE PRESIDENT 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE BSTABLISHMENTS 


Smithsonian Institution: 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art, 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park, 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Office of Public Buildings and Parks in the District of Columbia (new): 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (War). 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Buildings (inde- 
pendent). 
Civil Service Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Geographic Board. 
Commission of Fine Arts. 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission, 
Bureau of Efficiency, - 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
Shipping Board: 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Tariff Commission, 
Allen Property Custodian. 
Railroad Administration. 
War Finance Corporation. 
Railroad Labor Board. 
Federal Power Commission. 
Budget Bureau (Treasury). 
General Accounting Office. 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
Federal Narcotics Control Board. 
Personnel Classification Board. 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 
Bureau of Purchase and Supply (new): 
General Supply Committee (Treasury). 
Government Fuel Yards (Interior). 


CONGRESSIONAL TIRECTION 


LXV——647 


(I) DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States Sections, International Commissions. 
Undersecretary of State: 
Geographical Divisions (political questions). 
Division of Political and Economic Information. 
Division of Publications. 
Division of Current Information, 
Office of Special Agent. 
The Assistant Secretary : 
Geographical Divisions (economic questions). 
Office of the Economic Adviser. 
Second Assistant Secretary : 
Division of Passport Control 
Visé Office. 
Third Assistant Secretary: 
Office of Ceremonials, 
Bureau of Accounts. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 
Bureau of Appointments. 
Office of Chief Clerk. 
Director of the Consular Service : 
Consular Bureau. 
Office of Consular Personnel. 
Commercial Office, 
Solicitor (Justice). 


(11) DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Undersecretary of the Treasury: 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
Division of Deposits. 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Fiscal Offices: 
Commissioner of the Public Debt 
Division of Loans and Currency. 
Register of the Treasury. 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit, 
Division of Paper Custody. 
Savings Division. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Mint Burean. 
Secret Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Foreign Loans, Railroad Advances, 
and Miscellaneous: 
Departmental Executive Offices. 
Solicitor of the Treasury (Justice). 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of the Collection of the Revenues and the 
Coast Guard: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Justice), 
Prohibition Unit. 
Division of Customs, 
Customs Service. 


Coast Guard. 
(II!) DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
Secretary of War 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
General Staff. 


War Boards and Commissions. 

Office of The Adjutant General. 

Office of the Inspector General. 

Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Office of the Chief of Finance. 

Office of the Surgeon General. 

Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, 
Militia Bureau. 

Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Office of the Chief of Air Service, 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 

Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 

Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 
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Office of the Chief of Engineers: 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
Supervisor of New York Harbor, 
United States Engineer offices, 
Mississippi River Commission, 
California Débris Commission. 
Military Academy. 
Panama Canal. 
National Military Park Commissions. 
Soldiers’ Home. ' 
(1V) DEPARTMENT OF THE NATY 
Secretary of the Navy 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
Office of Nayal Operations, 
Navy Boards. 
Bureau of Navigation: 
Hydrographie Office 
Naval Observatory. 
Naval Academy. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Bureau of Engineering. 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Judge Advocate General: 
Solicitor. 
(V) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary of the Interior 
Executive offices 


Assistant Secretary for Public Domain (new): 
Administration of Alaska and Hawail. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (including Indian schools). 
General Land Office. 
Geological Survey. 
National Park Service. 
Assistant Secretary for Public Works (new): 
Bureau of Public Roads (Agriculture). 
Supervising Architect’s Office (Treasury). 
The Alaska Railroad. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (War). 
Solicitor (Justice). 


(VI) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


War Transactions Section. 
Assistant to the Attorney General: 

Antitrust Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Division for the Defense of Suits. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Public Lands Division— 

Office of Titles. 
Office of Land Litigation in the District of Columbia. 

Assistant Attorney General: 

Criminal Division. 

Office of Pardons. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Division of Admiralty, Finance, Foreign Relations, Territorial and 

Insular Affairs, and Minor Regulations of Commerce. 

Assistant Attorney General: 

Division of Taxation, Insurance, and Prohibition. 

Office of Superintendent of Prisons. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Customs Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 

Executive Offices. 

Bureau of Investigation. 

(VII) POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster General 
Executive offices 

First Assistant Postmaster General: 

Postmasters’ Appointments Division. 

Post Office Service Division. 

Post Office and Garage Quarters Division, 

Dead Letter Division. 


Second Assistant Postmaster General: 
Railway Mail Service Division. 
Railway Adjustments Division. 
Foreign Mails Division. 
Air Mail Service Division. 
Third Assistant Postmaster General? 
Money Orders Division. 
Postal Savings Division, 
Registered Mails Division. 
Stamp Division. 
Finance Division. 
Classification Division. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: 
Rural Mails Division. 
Topography Division. 
Equipment and Supplies Division. 
Chief Inspector. 
Purchasing Agent, 
Office of the Comptroller, 
Solicitor. 
(VIII) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 
Director of Scientific Work 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Director of Extension Work 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Director of Regulatory Work 
Administration of Packers and Stockyards and Trading in Grain 
Futures. 
Weather Bureau. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry. 
Bureau of Soils. 
Bureau of Entomology. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Soliticor. 


(IX) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Executive Offices 
Assistant Secretary for Industry (new): 
Bureau of Standards, 
Bureau of Mines (Interior). 
Bureau of Fisheries, 
Bureau of Federal Statistics (new)— 
The Census, 
Customs Statistics, ` 
Mineral Production Statistics (Geological Survey). 
Internal Commerce Statistics (War). 
Patent Office (Interior). 
Assistant Secretary for Trade (new): 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
United States Section, Inter-American High Commission: 
Bureau of Transportation (new)— 
Airways, 8 
Rail. 
Waterways (Federal canals, except Panama), 
Highways, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (independent). 
Assistant Secretary for Merchant Marine (new): 
Coast and Geodetic Survey— 
Lake Survey (War). 
Bureau of Lighthouses, 
Bureau of Navigation. 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service (War). 
Solicitor (Justice). 
(X) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Secretary of Labor 
Assistant Secretary 
Second Assistant Secretary 
Executive offices 


Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Children’s Bureau. 
Women's Bureau. 
Division of Conciliation. 
Employment Service. 
Housing Corporation. 
Solleltor (Justice). 
(XI) DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RELIEF (NBW) 


Secretary of Education and Relief 
Executive offices 


Assistant Secretary for Education: 
. Bureau of Education (Interior)— 
General Education, 
Physical Education (new). 
Vocational Education (Federal Board for Vocational 
tion, independent). 
Howard University (Interior). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Interior), 
Assistant Secretary for Public Health: 
Public Health Service (Treasury)— 
Quarantine and Sanitation, 
Hospitalization— 
St. Elizabeths Hospital (Interior). 
Freedmen's Hospital (Interior). 
Research, 
Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief: 
Veterans’ Bureau (independent). 
Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (independent). 
Solicitor. 
ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION 


Library of Congress. 

Architect of the Capitol. 

Government Printing Office. 

Public Buildings Commission. 

Botanic Garden. 

Miscellaneous commissions, 

National Forest Reservation Commission. 


ALEXANDRIA LIGHT & POWER co. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(H. R, 526) authorizing the Secretary of War to enter into an 
arrangement, on behalf of the United States, with the Alexan- 
dria Light & Power Co, whereby civilians may obtain electric 
current from a Government-owned transmission line exending 
from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va. It is a very simple 
matter. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Whereas the United States is the owner of a line 9 miles 
in length between the city of Alexandria, Va., and Fort Humphreys, 
Va., for the transmission of electric current which is being furnished 
Fort Humphreys by the Alexandria Light & Power Co.; and 

Whereas the volume of current transmissible over the line is greatly 
in excess of the needs of the fort or of the Government otherwise, 
and it is desirable that the civilians in the neighborhood of the fort 
should be permitted to receive current from said line for their own 
use: Now therefore 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter into any agreement which he may think proper 
between the United States and the Alexandria Light & Power Co. 
which will enable the latter to furnish current over the said line to 
civilians: Provided, however, That no such agreement shall inter- 
fere with the prompt supply to Fort Humphreys or otherwise to the 
Government of any current that may be required: And provided fur- 
ther, That any such agreement shall be without additional cost or 
expense to the Government in addition to that which is now inci- 
dent to the maintenance and operation of the transmisssion line and 
the cost of service from the same: Provided further, That any such 
agreement shall be revocable in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on June 2, 1924, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States enrolled bills of the following 
titles: 

S. 81. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lexington; 


Educa- 
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S. 243. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca; 

S. 593. An act for the relief of the United Dredging Co.; 
8.985. An act for the relief of the Erie Railroad Co.; 

8 15 An act for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; 


S. 1330. An act for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Sonnen- 
strahl, deceased ; 

S. 1941. An act for the relief of Ezra S. Pond; and 

S. 3395. An act granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct a 
bridge across the Monongahela River near Masontown, Fay- 
ette County, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SEVILLE, SPAIN, IN 1927 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 180) for the participation of the United States in 
an international exposition to be held at Seville, Spain, in 
1927. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution, which will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas. the United States has been invited by the Government of 
Spain to take part in an international exposition of the arts, sciences, 
history, industries, commerce, and resources of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Republics of America, to be held at Seville, Spain, commencing April 
17, 1927, and continuing throughout the year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That said Invitation is accepted. 

Sec, 2. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a commis- 
sioner general and five commissioners to represent the United States 
in the proposed exposition, the amount of whose compensation shall be 
determined by the Secretary of State. The said commissioner general 
shall, under the direction of the Secretary of State, make all needful 
rules and regulations in reference to the contributions from this coun- 
try, and to control the expenditure incident to the installation and 
exhibit thereof, the pay of the commissioner general, commissioners, 
officials, and employees, and the preparation of the reports of the ex- 
position, and the general results thereof; and he shali make all 
arrangements necessary for the preparation, transportation, installa- 
tion, display, and proper care of the exhibits of the Government of tha 
United States, with the cooperation and assistance of the various execu- 
tive departments, institutions, and branches of the Government that 
may participate in the exposition, as well as to furnish such informa, 
tion service to private exhibitors and prospective exhibitors as he may 
deem necessary and feasible: Provided, That the executive departments 
of the Government may designate officials or employees of their re- 
spective departments for service in connection with said commission, 
but no such official or employee so designated shall receive a salary in 
excess of the amount which he has been receiving in the department - 
where employed, plus such reasonable additional allowance for ex- 
penses not now authorized by law as may be deemed proper by tha 
Secretary of State, in view of the fact that such service is to be 
performed in a foreign country: Provided further, That no person 
appointed or employed by virtue of the provisions of this act shall 
receive a greater salary than $15,000 per annum, and not more than 
one person shall receive a salary in excess of $10,000 per annum, and 
not more than fiye persons shall recelve salaries in excess of $7,500 
per annum. 

Sec. 3. That officers and employees of the executive departments 
and other branches and institutions of the Government in charge of 
or responsible for the safe-keeping of objects, articles, etc., property 
of the United States, which it is desired to exhibit, may permit such 
property to pass out of their possession for the purpose of being trans- 
ported to and from and exhibited at said exposition as may be re- 
quested by the commissioner general, such exhibits and articles to be 
returned to the respective departments and institutions to which they 
belong at the close of the exposition: Provided, That the commis- 
sioner general, with the approval of the President, at the close of the 
exposition, may make such disposition of the buildings and other prop- 
erty of the United States used at the exposition, which it will not be 
feasible to return to the United States, as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. That the Shipping Board is authorized to give the commis- 
sion such assistance as may be necessary and to make special rates and 
special sailing schedules for the transportation of governmental and 
private exhibits and participants to and from the exposition. 

Sxc. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
collect and prepare suitable exhibits of the agricultural staples and 
products and forestal productions of the several States of the Union 
for exhibition at the exposition and accompany the same with a report 
respecting such products and productions, including the qualities and 
standards of cotton, the wheat and corn produced, and their uses, the 
standards of which they are being marketed, and the character and 
quality of American animal products, to be printed in the English, 
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Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the expense of the same to be prid 
out of the appropriation Hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to collect 
and prepare a suitable exhibit of the fisheries industry and the com- 
merce of the United States for exhibit at the said exposition and 
accompany the same with a report respecting such industries, to be 
printed in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the expense 
of the same to be paid out of the appropriation hereinafter. provided for. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized! to 
collect and prepare suitable exhibits by the Reclamation: Service, the 
General Land Office, the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the Bureau 
of Education, the Patent Office, the National Park Service, and the 
Bureau of Mines, for exhibition at the said exposition, and to accom- 
pany the same with a report respecting such exhibits, to be printed in 
the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, the expense of the 
same to be paid out of the appropriation Hereinafter provided for. 

Sic. 8. That in order to defray the necessary expenses above author- 
ized, including the salaries of commissioners and employees, the cost of 
preparing the various Government exhibits, transportation, installation, 
display, and return of exhibits, construction and equipment of building, 
and acquisition, preparattion; and maintenance of site and grounds, the 
gum of $700,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be available for the purpose of this resolu- 
tion, and to remain available until expended or no longer required, all 
expenditures out of said appropriation being made subject to approval 
by the Secretary of State: Provided, That no: indebtedness shall be 
incurred hereunder in excess of the amount herein’ authorized: to. be 
appropriated. 

Sn. 9. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit to Congress within six months of the close of said exposition a de- 
tailed. statement of the expenditures which may have been incurred 
under the provisions of the resolution, together with all reports called for 
under sections 5, 6, and T of this resolution, which reports shall be 
prepared and arranged with à view to concise statement and conyenient 
reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from. Massachusetts what appropriations: are provided for 
by the joint resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. The joint resolution makes no appropriation at 
the present time, but merely authorizes am appropriation for 1927. 
The total appropriation which is authorized will be $700,000. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. KEYES.. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 231. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous, consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which has just 
been reported by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let us hear what the reso- 
lution is. 

Mr. KING. Let the resolution first be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 231) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Coreranp on May 21, 1924, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Architect of the Capital be authorized and di- 
rected, under the supervision. of the Senate Committee on Rules, to 
consult with architects of repute and expert im ventilatiom and acous» 
tics with a view of improving the living conditions of the Senate 
Chamber, and giving attention to rearrangement and reconstruction, 
including a plan to place the Chamber in direet contact with the outer 
wall or walis of the building, and to. report with plans: to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate on the first Monday of December; 1924. The 
expenses hereunder, not to exceed the sum of 810,000, shall be paid out 
ef the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the objection to the 
resolution will be withdrawn. S 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that we 
have, from time to time, had investigations similar to the one 
which Is provided for in the resolution. We have spent money 
and never done anything. Here is a provision for am appro- 


priation of $10,000 in order, perhaps, to change- the 

of this Chamber, to connect it with the outer walls of the bufld- 
ing, and so forth. I myself do not know what is proposed, and 
I am going to object. I should like to have an opportunity to 
look into the matter further and see what is the real intent 
of the resolution. I know perfectly well that we ought to have 
better air in this Chamber, but if what is proposed! in the reso- 
lution shall be done, as I understand, this- beautiful Chamber 
will be torn to pieces. I am not going te consent that anything 
shall be done until I understand what is proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection. is- made, and the 
resolution goes to the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish.to say that the chief 
object of the resolution, if passed, is to prolong. the life of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not desire that my life shall be pro- 
longed at an expense of $10,000 of the taxpayers’ money. Such 
an expenditure will not help me: any. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. GERRY. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3397). to remit the 
duty on a carillon of bells to be imported for the Church of 
Our Lady of the Rosary, Providence, R. I. I ask. unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs. the Secretary 
of the Treasury to admit free of duty a certain carillon of 18 
bells to be imported for the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
Providence, R. I. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time; 
and passed. s 


TRANSFER OF LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION LAND TO NEW YORK 


Mr. WILLIS. From the Committee on Commerce 1 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2887 ) authorize 
ing the transfer of certain abandoned or unused lighthouse 
reservation lands by the United States to the State of New 
York for park purposes; and I submit a report (No. 702) 
thereon I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera» 
tion of the: bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded: to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and hereby 
is, authorized’ to transfer and convey to tue State of New York all 
right and title now vested in the United’ States tm land and buildings 
known as the Lloyds Harbor Lighthouse Reservation, located in Suf: 
folk County at Lloyds Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., consisting of about 
2.5 acres, located and’ described as follows: 

Beginning at a rocks or bowlder! near low-water mark on the east 
beach in Huntington Bay and running thence due west: to: a stake on the 
highest part of the neck and thence: on the same line (due west) to the 
water on the west side of: the point in Lloyds Harbor, containing 23 
acres, more or less, and the right of way to and from it. 

And to transfer and conyey to the State of New York all right and 
title now vested! im the United: States in certain lands forming a part 
of the Fire Island Lighthouse: Reservation, Fire Island, Suffolk. County, 
Long Island, N. Y., consisting of about 600 acres, located. and described 
as follows: 

Beginning: at a, line drawn from north to south through a United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey monument, located 2,225, feet, 225° 
16’, from the Fire Island Lighthouse tower and extending to the ` 
western end of Fire Island, with the exception of such land, as is 
occupied or needed by the United States Coast Guard: Provided, That 
any leases. with private parties which the Lighthouse Service may have 
at the time of passage of this act will not be affected until the expira» 
tiom of such leases: Provided, That the said lands transferred from the 
United, States shall. be forever reserved by the State of New York as 
publie parks: Provided further, That if the said lands are not used as 
publie parks they shall revert to the United States. 

Sec, 2. The lands transferred from the United States shall be subject 
to the right of the United States to at any and all times in any manner 
assume control. of, hold, use, and occupy, without license, consent, or 
lease from the State of New York or the city of New. York, any or all 
of the said lands for any and all military, naval, or other governmental 
purposes, free from any conveyances, charges, encumbrances, or any 
license made; ereated, permitted, or sanctioned therein by the State of 
New York. The rights reserved to the United States shall apply to ail 
additional Iands that may be formed by accretions of the sea at Fire 
Island. The United States further reserves the right of access to the 


land and water adjacent to Ioyds Neck for the purpose of taking 
gravel for the use of the Lighthouse Service, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire 
how much land it is proposed to donate to the State of New 
York? 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill provides that 2.5 acres of unused 
lighthouse reservation land shall be donated to the State. The 
State intends to use the land for park purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WILEIS. The report accompanying the bill is very brief, 
and I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp for information. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 702) submitted by 
Mr. Wors on the 3d instant, was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


LIGHTHOUSE LANDS FOR PARK PURPOSES, NEW YORE 


Mr. WII rs, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany S. 2887: 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred, the bill (8. 
2887) authorizing transfer of certain abandoned or unused lighthouse. 
reservation lands by the United States to the State of New York for 
park purposes, baving considered the same, report fayorably thereon 
and recommend that the bill do pass without amendment. 

The bill has the approval of the Department of Commerce, as will 
appear by the annexed communication. 

The reasons for this action are fully set forth in the accompanying 
correspondenee passing between the Department of Commerce and Hon. 
James W. Wapsworrsa and between the Department of Commerce and 
Hen. Samunn B. Winstow. This correspondence related to H. R. 8088, 
which is identical with 8, 2887. 

Since the property proposed to be transferred is to be used by the 
State of New York for public park purposes, and since the rights. of 
the United States are fully protected in section 2 of the bill, it is be- 
lieved by your committee that the enactment of this measure would be 
productive of public good. 

The- correspondence referred to, and. which is made a part of this 
report, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCR, 
Qrricn OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May. 28, 1924. 
Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, Jr., : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Myr Dran Senator WadswortH : Following our various conversations 
on the subject of the bills introduced to provide for the transfer to 
the State of New York of certain lighthouse property at Lloyds 
Harbor and Fire Island, I have given further consideration to the 
matter and have personally looked into tt. 

I have reached the conclusion that inasmuch as the property is 
to be used for public purposes the department should withdraw any 
objections to fts transfer at this time, in spite of the fact that there 
is other New York property which the Lighthouse Service desires to 
obtain. I have, therefore, to-day written a letter to Mr. WINSLOW, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ex- 
pressing my present views. A copy is inclosed for your information. 

Faithfally yours, t 
Hervert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 


May 23, 1924. 
Hon. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Wrnstow: In my letter of March 31, 1924, I advised 
agninst the passage of H. R. 8088, which provided for the transfer to 
the State of New York of the lighthouse property at Lloyds Harbor 
and Fire Island, N. Y., for the reason that it did not provide for the 
reefprocal conveyance to the United States of the site at Hallets Point, 
which the Lighthouse Service desires to obtain in exchange. I have 
given further thought to the matter. 

The financial side of the transaction fs not important, since on the 
basis of exchange the United States fs transferring property of the 
value of $14,000 and receiving property valued only at $4,000. I be- 
lieve that the financial consideration. is outweighed by the fact that the 
property received by the State of New York is. to be devoted to publie 
purposes, for use as a public park. Under such circumstances the 
financial feature becomes. of minor importance. The money difference 
between the outright transfer and the exchange is only one of degree, 
It is a gift to the State in either case.. It may well be that the United 
States can now properly transfer its property without a prior agree- 
ment for the conveyance of the Hallets Point site, rather than insist- 
ing upon that transfer as a prior condition. Obviously the question of 
advisability is one for Congress to determine. If this legislation is 
enacted transferring the sites in question to the State of New York 
without consideration, it is believed that the department may properly 
Jook to the State ef New York to authorize the city of New York to 
grant the Hallets Point site to the United States for lighthouse pur- 
poses and the city to make this grant. 


I therefore wish to modify my letter of March 31, 1924, and to state 
now that I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 
Faithfully yours, 


ienpert HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


There is added the following explanatory letter from the Hon. ROBERT 
L. Bacon to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives: 


Housu oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2}, 1924, 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTED ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Ma. WıxsLOW : Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, has 
just written me that on yesterday he addressed a letter to you to the 
effect that he has withdrawn his objection to the passage of H. R. 8088, 
introduced by me, providing for the transfer to the State of New York 
of the lighthouse property at Lloyds Harbor and Fire Island, N. Y., to 
be used by the State for public park purposes. 

Your files will indicate that there have been three bills introduced by 
me on this subject: H. R. 7405, H. R. 8088, and H. R. 9097. On May 
8, I wrote you that in view of the objection by Mr. Hoover to H. R. 
8088 that this bill and also H. R. 7405 be given no further consideration 
by your committee and requested that the committee confine its con- 
sideration to H. R. 9097, This, you stated, would be done. 

As T have written you a number of times, the State of New York 
is vitally interested in securing for public park purposes the two 
properties described in H. R. 8088. This bill simply provides for the 
transfer to the State of New York of property at Lloyds. Harbor and 
Fire Island and does not inelnde any exchange provision. Heretofore 
the Secretary of Commerce has opposed this measure because it does 
not contain any provision for the transfer to the Federal Government 
of certain city property at Halletts Point, Queens. County, N. Y., 
which is now being used by the Government under agreement with the 
city of New York. Mr. Hoover favored the bills H. R. 7405, which 
authorized the exchange of the Federal lands for the property of 
New York City at Halletts Point, and also H. R. 9087, which is the 
same as H. R. 7405, except that no mention is made in it of the money 
value of the properties. 

The State of New York, throngh its Long Island State Park Com- 
mission, has consistently urged the passage of H. R. 8088. This bill 
heretofore failing to receive the approval of Mr. Hoover, the commis- 
sion then favored H. R. 9097, feeling, as it put it, “that any kind of 
a bill was better than none.” Since its expressed approval in favor 
of H. R. 9097 this commission further studied the question from a 
legal viewpoint and came to the conclusion that the State could not 
take title to the Federal lands under the provisions of the bill and 
again urged the passage of H. R. 8088. 

As stated aboye, the Secretary of Commerce has reconsidered the entire 
question and has now withdrawn his objections to the passage of H. R. 
8088, which is the bill that has been advocated by the State of New 
York. While this bill does not provide for the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the property of the city of New York at Halletts Point, there 
is every prospect that the city will transfer this land te the Govern- 
ment. In fact, the State of New York, by legislation quite some time 
ago, payed the way for the transfer of this property to the Government. 

Upon transfer of this property by the Government to the State of 
New York the Long Island State Park Commission will at once take 
measures to conyert this abandoned lighthouse property into public 
parks. The State of New York already has a public park on Fire 
Island, and would at once begin operations to extend it by taking in 
the acreage transferred by the Government at this point. The park 
commission is very anxious to make use of the Government property at 
Fire Island during this coming summer. As L wrote you on May 12, 
plans are now in’ progress to use this Fire Island property for the bene- 
fit of ex-service men who are either disabled or have been in poor 
health and who could thus get some real recreation near home. This 
property is ideally situated from a@ recreational standpoint, and its 
general use for park purposes would be much welcomed. by everybody. 

Furthermore, I believe the transfer of this land to the State of New 
York is in direct line with the objects aimed at by the President's 
recreation conference. The State of New York would put these prop- 
erties to just those recreational uses which the President's conference 
regards as highly desirable. 

I am sure you will appreciate that if the State of New York is to be 
able to use the Federal property at Fire Island for the disabled ex- 
service men this coming summer that immediate action on H. R. 8088 
is necessary. You will appreciate that the State could not go ahead 
with any permanent plans for the development of this property until 
it is actually transferred. ‘Therefore I will appreciate anything you 
may do that will expedite a favorable report on this legislation to the 

House. 
Thanking you for your kind eourtesy in the matter, I am. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rohm L. Bacon, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimeus consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: 

A bill (S. 3486) authorizing the adjudication of Claims of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3437) authorizing the President to reappoint Wil- 
liam Henry Carthy, formerly a first lieutenant in the Air 
Service, United States Army, an officer of Air Service, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3438) granting an increase of pension to Fannie R. 
Carey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3439) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
DeLere Hendrey (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3440) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Nicholson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3441) for the relief of Stanton & Jones, contractors, 
of Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3442) authorizing the President to appoint J. H. S. 
Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3448) granting an increase of pension to Jenette L. 
Gates (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3444) granting an increase of pension to Fanny M. 
Jones (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3446) to authorize the President, on recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to accept lands donated 
to the United States as preserves or refuges for wild birds and 
animals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry; and 

A bill (S. 8447) for a commission to study the questions of 
land settlement and home ownership in the United States; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 8449) to amend an act entitled “Victory Liberty 
loan act,” approved March 3, 1919, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3450) for the relief of C. Earl Smith and Marie 
Patton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLT; 

A bill (S. 3451) to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for a driveway to the post-office 
building at Bristol, R, I., and to construct said driveway, and 
for certain improvements and repairs to the post-office build- 
ing at Bristol, R. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) permitting certain States 
to sue the United States to recover direct taxes alleged to have 
been illegally collected; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) providing for the demon- 
stration of the motor inyented by Claus J. H. Hoffmann, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL BANK ACT, ETC. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I introduce a bill and ask 
that it may be printed in full in the Record and referred to the 
proper committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3448) to amend the 
national bank act approved June 3, 1864, as amended, and to 
amend the Federal reserve act approved December 23, 1913, as 
amended, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3448) to amend the national bank act approved June 8, 1864, 
as amended, and to amend the Federal reserve act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, as amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That from the date of the approval of this act 

it shall not be lawful, without the specific approval of the Senate in 

each such case, for any of the classes of persons enumerated in sec- 
tion 2 hereof to hold formally or informally positions of trust or 


responsibility in or in connection with, or haye a financial interest In 
the conduct of, or to buy or sell, or otherwise to acquire, securities, 
obligations, or commercial paper or other evidences of indebtedness of 
banks and banking institutions established outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States of America for any of the purposes enumerated in 
section 3. + 

Sec. 2. The persons governed by the provisions of this act are as 
follows : 

1. Directors of all classes, officers and employees of the Federal 
reserve banks, members of the Federal Advisory Council, and members, 
officers, and employees of the Federal Reserve Board. 

2. Directors, trustees, officers, and employees of member banks of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

8. Directors, officers, and employees of national banks and national 
banking associations, 

Sec. 3. The banks and banking institutions established outside 
the jurisdiction of the United States in the Government of which the 
classes of persons enumerated in section 2 hereof are prohibited by 
virtue of section 1 hereof from assuming any position of trust or re- 
sponsibility, formally or informally, and in which the classes of per- 
sons enumerated in section 2 are prohibited by virtue of section 1 from 
acquiring or retaining, after the approval of this act, any financial inter- 
est, shall include banks, or banking houses hereafter established or, if al- 
ready established, now or hereafter authorized ; (a) to act for any public 
authority as agent in the direct or indirect effectuation of international 
treaties, protocols, agreements, and understandings, formal or informal; 
(b) to supervise the conduct of trade, or act as custodian of the proceeds 
of trade, in whose ever name and for whatever purpose deposited or en- 
trusted thereto; (c) to serve as banks of issue, or as banks of reserve 
for banks of issue: Provided, That banks or banking houses established 
under the provisions of section 25 (A) of the Federal reserve act for 
the conduct of an ordinary banking business of deposit and other bank- 
ing operations shall not be included within the purview of this act so 
long as they do not fulfill, directly or indirectly, any of the purposes 
or acts described in this section. 

Sec. 4. The classes of persons enumerated in section 2 hereof are 
prohibited from assuming any position of trust or responsibility in 
connection with the regulation of exchange, the supervision of indus- 
try, commerce, and finanee, the performance of engagements entered 
into by treaty or other diplomatic instrument between sovereign 
governments or subordinate political divisions thereof. : 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall, after the approval of this act, per- 
form any of the actions or hold any of the positions specifically 
enumerated or implied in sections 1 and 4 of this act shall be per- 
manently ineligible thereafter to enter any of the classes of persons 
enumerated in section 2. A 

Sec. 6. Jurisdiction over any proceedings arising under this act 
shall vest in the respective district courts of the United States. 

Sec. 7. Violation of the provisions of this act shall be punishable 
by a fine not to exceed $50,000, by imprisonment not to exceed two 
years in duration, or by both penalties. 

Sec. 8. The governor of the Federal Reserve Board and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the responsible heads of the executive 
departments and independent establishments are authorized and di- 
rected to communicate the provisions of this act to all subject thereto, 
and to promulgate such administrative regulations as may be required. 

Sec“ 9. The fact that any provision or section of this act be declared 
unconstitutional shall not affect the validity and force of the other 
sections. 

Src. 10. This act shall take effect upon its approval. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FARMERS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I introduce a joint resolution, which I 
ask be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) 
authorizing the President to call an international conference 
of representatives of agricultural and farmers’ organizations ` 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) authorizing the President to call an 
international conference of representatives of agricultural and farm- 
ers’ organizations 
Whereas the production of staple farm products which enter into 

international commerce, if unregulated and unadjusted to the effective 

consumptive demand at a fair price to producers, will inevitably result 
in a production in excess of the prompt, profitable demand therefor; 
and 

Whereas severe world-wide fluctuations in the demand for staple 
farm products, due to changing economic conditions, and similar fluctua- 
tions in the supply thereof due to climatic and marketing conditions, 
injure both the producers and consumers of such staple farm prod- 
ucts, but are used by speculators in such products to reap uncon- 
sclonable profits; and 
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Whereas the restriction by one nation alone of the planted acreage 
of any world-staple crop would tend to create an increase in the 
planted acreage of such crop in one or more other nations, and since 
even acreage limitation, with the uncertainties of crop yields per acre, 
would not definitely insure a currently consumable or desirable crop: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc, That the President is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to call an international conference of representatives of agri- 
‘cultural and farmers’ organizations of every nation te be held in 
Washington, D. C., on or before December 1, 1924, to consider, among 
otber things: 

First. Whether it is feasible to seck an adjustment of the world’s 
acreage of staple farm products which enter into international com- 
merce, such as cotton, wheat, wool, rice, and sugar, to the probable 
effective consumptive demand therefor, at a price profitable to the 
producers thereof; and if so, by what methods such adjustment may 
be attained ; and 

Second. Whether it is feasible to arrange an international pool 
of the snnplus of such staple farm products through governmental 
pontrol and cooperation in order te stabilise the marketing of such 
products from year to year, so that a surplus ef any crop produced 
in one year, abeve the potential consumption thereof at a fair price 
to producers, may not be used by international speculators to beat 
down the price to producers below a fair price, and so that a shortage 
ef any crop in one year may not be used by international speculators 
to extort excessive prices from consumers thereaf. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, 
ar so much thereof as may be necessary, to meet the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of organizing and conducting such conference. 


AMENDMENT TO GENEEAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $863,000 for continued investigations, continuation of 
construction, and ineidental operations of the Hillcrest unit ef 
the Boise project, intended to be preposed by him to the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee en Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. DIAL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sallors of the Civil War and 
certain widows. and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 


Mr. BALL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 244), 
which was referred to the Committee te Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 13 agreed to December 49, 
1923, authorizing the Committee on the District of Columbia to -employ 
an assistant clerk be, and hereby is, continued im full force and effect 
until the end ef the Sixty-eighth Congress. 


THE REVISED ANNOTATED CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BRANDEGED submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 16), which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred te the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That 5,000 additional copies of the revised annotated Constitution be 
printed for the use of the Congress, 1,500 copies for the Senate and 
8,500 copies for the House of Representatives, and that the Senate 
Committee on the Jnticlary, be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ 
a competent person to assist in bringing the same up to date, his com- 

n to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate: Pro- 
vided, That the Public Printer shall print not more than 10,000 addi- 
tional copies of said revised annotated Constitution, and offer the same 
for sale at the cost of printing and binding, plus 10 per cent, to persons 
who agree not to resell or distribute the same for profit. 


PRESERVATION OF WORLD PEACE 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (8. Con. Res. 17), which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 

Whereas a fundamental menace to world peace in the last century 
and a quarter has been the momentum of competitive armaments, all 
predicated upon untrammeled governmental power of life and death 
ever vast populations at any time Hable to be summoned and hurled 
against each other; and 

Whereas the hope of contributing to the moral and material pacifi- 
cation of the world by a constructive measure suggests to the President 


the desirability of proposing, and he 4s hereby respectfully requested to 
propose, to all the nations of the world ‘the conclusion of a convention 
definitely binding them to terminate all compulsory military, eimai 
related service: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) — 


I. That in terms substantially as follows the high contracting parties 
to such convention be requested to solemnly engage, each within three 
years from the date of its ratification of ‘this instrument, to place all 
their military, naval, aerial, and subsidiary services of offense and 
defense, and all human labor required for the preliminary preparation 
of material for such services, on a strictly voluntary basis, and never 
during the life of this treaty, in peace or in war, in any circumstances 
or on any grounds whatsoever, to compel their nationals, or to permit 
them to be compelled, by conscription or by any other form of compul- 
sion, whether direct or indirect, whether public or private, to perform 
military, naval, aerial, or subsidiary service at home or abroad, or wage 
any war for the collection of any public or private debt. 

II. This treaty shall be unconditionally binding upon each of the 
high contracting parties for 80 years from the date of its ratification, 
and may not be denounced by any high contracting party within that 
time. It shall continue to be binding upon each of the high contract- 
ing parties indefinitely thereafter, unless denounted by that high con- 
tracting party, formal notice given, or the withdrawal three full years 
in advance of its effective date. 

III. The high contracting parties, having in view the possibility that 
in some countries constitutional provisions may require considerable 
time to be adjusted so that this treaty may in no way conflict with any 
fundamental law, agree to regard the adoption by national legislatures 
of resolutions, or equivalent formal expressions, recording formal ac- 
ceptance in principle of the treaty as ample guaranty of eventual rati- 
fication and as sufficient warrant for action in good faith by each and 
all of themselves. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFEREES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from further service as a member of the committee 


| of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 


the amendments of the Senate to House bill 8839, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest is granted; and a the Chair the Senater from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwanps] in the place of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHeppagp] as a conferee on the part of the 
Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF COMMERCIAL WHEAT-FLOUR MILLING 
On motion of Mr. Norzis, it was 


Orderod, That the report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
wheat and four milling industry, submitted to the Senate in response 
te Senate Resolution 212 (agreed to January 18, 1922), be printed 
as a Senate document. 


REPORT ON RURAL POST ROADS 


On motion of Mr. Nonarts, it was 

Ordered, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
discharged from the further consideration of the report submitted 
in compliance with law on March 10, 1924, by the Secretary of 
Agricniture concerning the appropriations for the construction of 


REDUCTION IN FREIGHT BATES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, some time ago I inquired of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission what freight rate reduc- 
tions had been made subsequent te the general freight in- 
crease in 1920 and what rate reductions were pending. I have 
their answer in detail, and I ask that it may be printed in the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 28, 1924. 
Hon. E. D. Surrn. 


Chairman Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mx Drar Senator: In your letter of the 21st instant, previously 
acknowledged, you ask me to inform you (1) what freight rates have 
been lowered subsequent to the general increases which terminated with 
the general increase of August 26, 1920, and (2) what rates are now 
being considered looking toward their reduction. I reply to these two 
queries in their order, 
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1, RATE REDUCTION SINCH AUGUST 28, 1920 


We have no compilation of data in a readily available form which 
will show specifically each rate reduction made since August 26, 1920, 


and up to the present time. Every rate change is shown in tariffs filed 
with us, and increases or decreases are indicated thereon by appro- 
priate symbols. The number of tariffs filed with us each year some- 
times exceeds 100,000, and for the period covered exceeds a third of a 
million. It would be wholly unprofitable to attempt to compile from 
these tariffs the specific increases and decreases, even if we had the 
money for that purpose. 

Prior to the general 10 per cent reduction in freight rates which 
became effective July 1, 1922, a list of rate reductions since August 26, 
1920, was prepared and published as House Document No. 115, copy 
attached. The list contained in this publication, although not com- 
plete, covers the more important reductions in rates made subsequent 
to August 26, 1920, and up to about October 26, 1921. Many of those 
reductions in the rates on particular commodities, including agricul- 
tural products, were in a sense anticipatory of the subsequent general 
reduction of 10 per cent on all freight, it having developed that with 
the depression of business which set in at the end of 1920 the level 
of freight rates was beginning to bear heavily upon industry of all 
kinds, and particularly agriculture. The first and greatest reductions 
were upon agricultural commodities of various kinds. 

No similar list has been compiled since that time. Shortly there- 
after the commission entered upon an investigation of the general level 
of all freight rates, which resulted in the general 10 per cent reduc- 
tion of July, 1922, and that general reduction, coupled with the indi- 
vidual reductions previously made, had a tendency to stabilize the rate 
structure so far as the general level of the rates was concerned. 

In the attached statement, marked “ Appendix 1,” will be found a 
list of the important general rate reductions between October 26, 1921, 
when House Document No. 115 was ordered to be printed, and July 1, 
1922. Since the latter date there have been many reductions in indi- 
vidual cases, but they have been relatively unimportant as compared 
with those made previous to and including the general reduction of 
July 1, 1922. ; 

Generally speaking, the net effect of the general rate changes made 
subsequent to June 24, 1918, was to increase the rates in the eastern 
gtoup 57.5 per cent, in the southern and mountain-Pacific groups 
40.5 per cent, in the western group 52 per cent, and on interterritorial 
traffic 50 per cent. There were some exceptions to the above increases, 
due to the fact that the director general made flat increases instead 
of percentage increases In the rates on lumber, grain, flour, petroleum 
and its products, coal, brick, sugar, and certain other commodities. 
These figures are general and do not allow for individual changes in 
particular rates or for changes of importance on particular commodi- 
ties not made applicable upon traffic generally. 

All general increases or reductions authorized or required by us are, 
of course, without prejudice to attacks on particular rate situations; 
and where evidence has been presented to us in formal cases establish- 
ing the unreasonableness of particular rates, the carriers have been 
required to reduce such rates, regardless of our previous approval of 
the general increase or decrease. In some instances the carriers 
voluntarily reduced rates to reflect a reduction greater than the 10 per 
cent reduction required by us in 1922. 

Under the heading “ Reduction in rates” in the index digest ap- 
pearing in each volume of our reports will be found a brief statement 
of each case in which we have prescribed reductions or approved re- 
ductions proposed by the carriers. Since House Document No. 115 
was published reports have been issued disposing of over 2,200 formal 
complaints and of numerous investigations instituted by us. These 
reports are contained in over 14 volumes of our reports and cover 
approximately 11,000 printed pages. In addition, there are millions 
of rates in force throughout the country which are being changed from 
time to time by the carriers and which are not considered in our for- 
mal reports. It would be a tremendous task to compile a list indi- 
eating the nature and extent of all reductions made since August 26, 
1920, and a mere enumeration of the rate changes since that time 
would afford very little basis for determining the extent to which 
transportation charges in the aggregate have been increased or reduced. 

It has been estimated that from July 1, 1922, to the end of 1923 the 
shippers and consumers of the country have paid nearly $800,000,000 
less in charges for transportation of property than would have accrued 
if no reductions had been made below the basis established on August 
26, 1920. Of this, it has been roughly estimated that more than 
$175,000,000, or about 22 per cent of the total, represents decrease in 
freight charges on livestock and the products of agriculture. The 
latter constitute approximately 15 per cent of the tonnage. 

The attached statement marked Appendix 2 shows representative 
rates now in effect on lumber, base bullion, packing-house products, 
sugar, and iron ore as compared with the rates in effect on August 
26, 1920. The precentage relationship of the present rates to the 
August 26, 1920, rates is also shown. P 
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2, RATES UNDER CONSIDERATION WITH A VIEW TO REDUCTION 


Since July 1, 1922, there have been no general reductions over the 
country as a whole or throughout any of the major rate groups. Read- 
justments of rates on some 30 commodities in the Southwest involving 
both increases and reductions, but not designed to affect the carriers’ 
aggregate revenues, became effective November 27, 1923. Other com- 
modity rates in that territory are now in the course of similar revi- 
sion, A revision of the same nature is contemplated with respect to 
class rates in the Southeast under an investigation now pending before 
us in Docket 13494, known as the Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
which is to be followed by a readjustment of the commodity rates in 
that territory. As a result of our decision in Docket 10733, known as 
the General Brick case, a general revision of rates on brick throughout 
the Southeast is required to be made effective on or before July 28. 
This revision will result in both reductions and increases in rates and 
will produce a more consistent adjustment of brick rates within that 


| territory, but it is not designed to reduce the aggregate revenues of the 


carriers. A revision of the class rates within trunk line territory in 
the eastern district, and between that territory and adjacent territories, 
is also contemplated. There is now pending before us a general in- 
vestigation, No. 15263, instituted upon our own motion into the rea- 
sonableness of the rates on grain, grain products, and hay throughout 
the United States, With this investigation has been consolidated a 
proceeding upon complaint by the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
which was reopened by us for further hearing. Hearings and argu- 
ment therein were concluded March 22. 

There are now pending before us over 1,800 formal complaints in 
which it is alleged that particular rate situations are unreasonable or 
otherwise in violation of the interstate commerce act. In many of the 
cases in which the measure of the rates is assailed if developed upon 
hearing that complainants are interested primarily in the relationship 
of their rates to the rates enjoyed by their competitors, and until the 
eases have been heard and a conclusion reached based on the evidence 
submitted it is impossible to express an opinion as to the extent of 
any rate reductions that may result. I attach as Appendix 3 a list 
of the various commodities rates on which are attacked in proceedings 
pending on the formal docket. 

It is assumed that you are interested primarily in the general 
nature and scope of the rate changes, and it is hoped that the informa- 
tion contained herein, which I have endeavored to furnish as specifi- 
cally as possible under the circumstances, will be sufficient to serve your 
purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. HALL, Chairman, 


— 


ArrRNDIX 1 
IMPORTANT GENERAL RATE REDUCTIONS BETWEEN OCTOBER 26, 1921, AND 
JULY 1, 1922, INCLUSIVE 


1. A 10 per cent reduction in rates on all products of farm, garden, 
orchard, and ranch—other than grain, hay, and their products, and liye- 
stock—which became effective about January 1, 1922. 

2. A reduction of 10 per cent in rates on livestock between any two 
points, both of which are located west of the Indlana-Illinois State line 
or the Mississippi River, where such rates were 50 cents per 100 pounds 
or less. This reduction became effective about January 1, 1922. 

3. Reductions in rates on grain, hay, and their products made by 
the order of the commission effective about January 21, between any 
two points located west of Lake Michigan or the Indiana-IIlinois State 
line and east of the Rocky Mountains; on wheat, hay, and their prod- 
ucts, such as flour, cornmeal, bran, alfalfa meal, etc., 13 per cent; on 
corn, oats, barley, and other so-called coarse grains, and their products, 
21 per cent. 

4. Reductions ranging from 1 to 15 per cent on forest products from 
southern, southeastern, and southwestern producing territory to points 
in eastern trunk line and central territories, including points in Ilinois 
and Wisconsin. These reductions became effective about May 10, 1922, 
and were the result of the commission's opinion in the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association case, Docket No. 12995. 

5. Material reductions in rates on coal, both bituminous and anthra- 
cite, from Lake Superior docks to points in Minnesota, and also in 
South Dakota on and east of the Missouri River. These reductions were 
made effective about April 1, 1921, and were the result of the commis- 
sion’s decision in the Holmes & Hallowell Case, Docket No. 6194. 

6. General reductions in rates under the commission's opinion in Re- 
duced Rates, 1922, Docket No. 13293. These reductions became effective 
July 1, 1922, and applied to all classes and commodities. The general 
effect was to make a reduction of 10 per cent in the rates of June 30, 
1922, except in cases where prior thereto and subsequent to the general 
increase of August 26, 1920, reductions had been made by that per cent 
or more. Generally speaking, no rates were to be higher than 90 per 
cent of the August 26, 1920, rates, and where reductions had been made 
but not to that basis, such further reductions were required to be 
made to bring the rates to that level. 
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APPENDIX 2 
Carload rates on commodities indicated 
[Rates in cents per 100 pounds, except as noted] 


BIE 


Lumber............ Wausau, Wis_........| Chicago 15.5 9 
— di 32.5 29.5 9 
—— 39.5 | 35.5 10 
39 35 10 
North Pacific Coast 80 72 10 
(Portland. Oreg.) 10¹ 8. 5 12 
106. 5 90 15 
32.5 29.5 9 
TTT “4 39.5 10 
3 54. 8 49 10 
Base bullion.......| Anaconda, Mont . Chicago $15. 30 |? 89. 50 38 
$12.00 22 
5 Sas 8 
(ex as noted), |....-do_..-..........-. 

= $16.50 25 
816.30 89. 50 42 
$19.40 | $12.50 86 
40 36 10 
13 92.5 10 
61 55 10 
R ODER 94.5 — $ 

At EPET 60 
— 63 56.5 10 
993.5 84 10 
4100.5 | 491 17 
EENT 72 65 10 
Iron ore 595 $86 10 


1 

1 

Minimum weight, 80,000 pounds. 
4 Minimum Saht 60,000 pounds. 


Per 2,240 portional rate applying on traffic destined outside State. 


APPENDIX 3 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION, 
SECTION or INDICES, 
May 27, 192}. 
COMMODITIES INVOLVED IN PENDING CASES 

Acid, acetic; acid, muriatic; acid, picric; acid, sulphuric; acitone; 
agricultural implement material; alcohol; alloy, lead; alls, iron and 
steel; aluminum articles; angles, iron and steel; animals; apples; 
apples, cull; apples, fresh; apples, green; apricots; arms, bull wheel, 
wooden; arms, cross, creosoted wooden; asparagus; asphalt; asphalt, 
liquid; asphalt, solid; asphaltum; assemblies, operating; automobile 
bodies, unfinished; automobile parts, iron and steel; automobile parts, 
sheet metal; automobiles; automobiles, freight; automobiles, passen- 
ger; autos and auto parts. 

Baggage cars; bagging; bags, burlap; bags, cement; bags, paper; 
bags, woven paper fabric; bakery goods; bakery products; balls, steel 
grinding: bamboo; bananas ; banding, gross; barges; bark, tan; barley; 
barrels ; barrels, iron; barrels, steel; barrels, truck; bars; bars, angle; 
bars, mine; bars, steel; beams; beans, dried; bedding; beef, dried 
sliced; beer, near; beets, sugar; benzol; beverage packages, returned 
empty; beverages; beverages, cereal; bicycles; billets; billets, steel; 
bits, rotary rock drill; blocks, tank (firebrick of large size); blood, 
dried; board, chip; board, compo; board, paper; board, straw; board, 
wall; bobbins; boilers; boilers, marine; boilers, steam, cast iron; 
boilers, steam power; bones; boots; bottles, beer, empty; bottles, cereal 
beverage; bottles, empty beverage; bottles, glass; bottles, glass water 
(5-gallon) ; bowls, glass lighting ; bows, antomobile wooden ; box material ; 
boxes, ballot, iron ; boxes, corrugated ; boxes, fiberboard ; boxes, fiberboard, 
corrugated ; boxes, paper; boxes, pulpboard ; boxes, strawboard ; boxes, 
strawboard, corrugated; boxes, wooden, empty; bran; bran,rice; bran, 
wheat; branches (shrub and tree); brandy; brass articles ; brass scrap; 
bread; brick; brick, building; brick common; brick, fire; bridge ma- 
terial; bridles ; brimestone, crude; bristles, hog, crude; bronze articles ; 
brooms, Bahia fiber; brooms, bassine fiber; brooms, vegetable fiber; 
building material; buildings, carbon black and parts; bullion; bullion, 
copper; butter; buttermilk. 

Cabbage; cabinets, kitchen; cake, cottonseed; cake, oil; cake, salt. 
cake, vegetable; calves; cane; canned goods; cans, galvanized; cans, 
iron; cans, steel; cans, tin; cantaloupes; cants; cants, bull wheel; 
cap, tin roofing; car; carbon black; carbon, petroleum coke, ground 
calcinized; car-building materials; cardboard; carpeting, asphalt pa- 
per felt; carpeting, paper felt; carriers, beverage, empty; cars; cars, 
club; cars, coal; cars, dump, secondhand; cars, empty tank; cars, 
logging; cars, parlor; cars, sleeping; cases, show; casing; casing 
pipe; castings, rough cast-iron; cattle; cattle, beef; cattle, feeder; 
cattle, range; cattle, stock; ceiling, iron and steel; celery; cells, bat- 
tery; cement; cement, Portland; cement, roofing; cereals, flaked; 


pro 


channels, iron and steel; charcoal; chasses, automobile; chat; cheese; 
cheese, pot; cherries; cherries, preserved; chilli sauce; china; chops, 
apple; cider; cigars; clams; clay; clay, crude; clay, ground, burned 
(haydite) ; clay products; cloth; cloth, abrasive; coal; coal, anthra- 
cite; coal, anthracite, buckwheat; coal, bird's-eye; coal, bituminous; 
coal, bunker; coal, cargo; coal, coking; coal, dead; coal, fuel; coal, 
hard; coal, lignite; coal, lump; coal, mine run; coal, nut; coal, 
N. O. S.; coal, peanut; coal, rice; coal, semibituminous; coal, slack; 
coal, smithing; coal, soft; coal, unprepared; coconuts; coffee; coffee, 
green; coffee, roasted; coils, heating iron or steel; coin; coke; coke, 
petroleum; coke, pitch; coke, Reilly carbon; collars, leather; collars, 
steel; columns; compounds, cleaning; compounds, fertilizer; com- 
pounds, scouring; concentrates; concentrates, copper; concentrates, 
zinc; conduit, steel; cones; connections, speedometer; containers; 
containers, returned empty; contractor’s supplies; coping, wall; copper 
articles; copper scrap; copra cake; copra, imported; cores, paper 
winding; corn; corn, pop; corn, shelled, bulk; corpse; cotton; cotton, 
baled; cotton, compressed; cotton, flat; cotton, junk; cotton goods; 
cotton piece goods; cotton piece goods (cut in shirt forms); cotton- 
seed; covers, tub; cranes, locomotive; cranes, locomotive, Browning; 
cranke, starting, automobile; crate material; crate material, wood; 
crates, poultry; cream; Cream of Wheat; cucumbers, raw (in brine) ; 
cullet; currency; 

Denims; derricks, drilling; derricks, pumping; dirt; distillate; dis- 
tillate, fuel oil; distillate, kerosene; disks, soapstone; dogmats, im- 
ported; dolomite, roasted; doors; doors, unglazed, common; dross, 
rosin; dross, spelter; dross, zinc; drugs; drums, steel, returned 
empty; drums, steel shipping, empty; dyestuffs, 

Earthenware; earth, fuller’s; eggs; engines; engines, gas; engines, 
marine; envelopes, seed; ewes; explosives; explosives, high; extracts, 
dyewood ; extracts, flavoring; extracts, tanning. 

Fastenings;, fastenings, rail; feed; feed, mixed; feldspar; felt, 
roofing or building; felt, sheathing, asbestos; ferromanganese; fer- 
tilizer; fertilizer material; fiber; fiber, cottonseed hull; files, steel, 
worn out; fillers; fish; fish, fresh; fish, pickeled; fishing taps; fit- 
tings; fittings, pipe; fixtures, bath-room, enameled; flaxseed; flour; 
flour, cassava; flour, edible; flour, rice; flourspar, ground; food prod- 
ucts; foots, coconut oil; forest products; forgings; forks, bicycles, 
unfinished; frames, automobile gear; frames, furniture, wooden; 
frogs, railway; fruit; fruit, canned; fruit, citrus; fruit, deciduous; 
fruit, dried; fruit, fresh or green; fuller’s earth; furnace parts; fur- 
naces; furniture; furniture, dining room; furniture, fiber, 

Gas, petroleum, liquified; gasoline; gasoline, casinghead; gasoline, 
natural; gin; glass, broken; glass, plate; glassware; glass, window; 
globes, lamp; glucose; glycerine, crude; goats; grain; grain products; 
granite; granite, decomposed; granite, dressed; granite, rough; grape- 
fruit; grapes; grapes, Concord; grapes, wine; graphite; grass; gravel; 
gravel, bird (in boxes) ; grease; grease, lubricating; grease, petroleum; 
grease, refuse; grits; groats, oat; groceries. 

Hair, camel's; halters; handles, broom ; handles, mop; hanger parts; 
harness; hay; hay, alfalfa; hay, prairie; haydite (ground clay, 
burned) ; heading; heading, hogshead; heading, pine slack barrel; 
heaters, electric; heaters, steam; herring, pickled; hides; hides, cow; 
hides, green; hides, green, salted; hides, horse; hogs; hoists; hoops; 
hoops, elm, coiled; horses; hosiery, cotton, unfinished ; household fur- 
nishings ; household goods; hubshot plates, electric ; Hughes tool joints; 
hullers, pea ; hulls, cottonseed ; hulls, rice; hydrogen. 

Ice; ice cream; “ice-cream mix”; implements, agricultural; indi- 
cators, weight; ingots, brass; ingots, copper; insulators, common pot- 
tery; iron articles; iron articles, manufactured; iron articles, special; 
iron, bridge; iron, material; iron, pig; iron, rig; iron products; iron, 
scrap; iron, sheet; iron, spiegel; iron, tank; irons, plow; irons, rig; 
fronware, enameled, 

Jars, glass, fruit; jellies; joints, Hughes tool; joints, paying, expan- 
sion; jugs, earthenware; junk. 

Kerosene ; kids. 

Lambs; lard; lard, steam; lard substitutes; lath; laundry; lead, 
pig; leather; leather, imitation; lemons; lenoleum; lettuce; licorice, 
stick; lime; lime, agricultural; limestone ; limestone, ground; linoleum ; 
linters, cotton; linters, munition; livestock ; locomotives; locomotives, 
gasoline; locomotive parts; logs; logs, gum; logs, saw; logs, walnut; 
lumber; lumber, cypress; lumber, dry; lumber, hemlock; lumber, 
hickory ; lumber, locust; lumber, Philippine mahogany; lumber, pine; 
lumber, rough; lumber, spruce; lumber, thin; lumber, yellow pine; 
lumber articles; lumber products. 

Macaroni; macaroni products; machinery; machinery, textile; ma- 
chines, adding; machines, computing; magnesite, calcinized, ground; 
manufactured articles; manure; manure, unmanufactured; manure, 


animal; marble; marble, crushed; marine engine parts; marine parts; 
matches; matte, copper; mattresses, metallic; mattresses, woven wire; 
meal, alfalfa; meal, copra; meal, cottonseed; meal, edible; meal, oat; 
meal, oil; meal, vegetable; meal, velvet bean; meat, canned; meat, 
cooked; meat, cured; meat, dry salted; meat, fresh; meat, preserved; 
meat, sweet pickled; medicines; melons; merchandise; milk; milk, 
canned; milk, condensed; milk, evaporated; milk, skim; milling taps; 
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millwork ; mine equipment ; mirrors; mohair; molasses; molasses, black- | rubber; toasters, electric; tobacco, leaf; tobacco, plug; tobacco, un- 
sirap; molasses, refuse; monochlorobenzol; money; monuments, gran- manufactured; tomatoes; tomatoes, canned; tomatoes, fresh; tonics; 
äte; mops; moss; -moldings; molds, broken plaster ; mules, | tools; tops, wool; towels, cotton; tower material; toys, cast iron; 

Nails; nails, brass; nalls, bronze; nalis, copper; natis, galvanised; || track, portable railway; track material; tractors; tractors, Fordson; 
nails, roofing; naphtha; naphtha, solvent; napkins, paper; nitrocellu- trailers, truck; trees; trimmings, zine roof; trinitrotoluol; Tripoll; 
Jose, wet; nolls, wool; notes, bank; nut flats; nuts, edible; nuts, hickory, | trucks; trucks, auto; trucks, motor freight; trucks, motor; trunks, 


Oatmeal ; cats; oats, rolled; oil; oil, bulk; oll, China wood oil, coco- 
nut; oil, cooking; oll, eopra; oil, eottonseed ; oll, ereosoting: oll, erude: 
oil, fuel; ofl, gas; oil, linseetl ; ofl, lubricating; oil, peanut; oll, perilla; 
oll, petroleum; oil, pine; oil, refined; oil, salad; oil, soya bean; oll, 
vegetable; oil-well supplies; olleloth: oleine, coconut; oleomargarine; 
oranges; ore, copper; ore, crude dron; ore, iron; ore, Jepidolite; ore, 
manganese; ore, zinc; outfits, contractor's; outfits, ofl well; outfits, 
pile-driving; outfits, pig iron; outfits, well-boring; overalls; oxygen; 
oysters, i 

Packages, beer, returned empty; packages, fruit; packages, grapes 
packages, vegetable; packing-house products; paint, dry earth; paper: 
paper, book ; paper, book printing; paper, ‘building; paper, flat writing; 
paper, newsprint; paper, printing; paper, pulp; paper, roofing; paper, 
scrap; paper, stock; paper, tissue; paper, toflet; paper, waste; paper, 
waxed wrapping; paper, wrapping; paper articles, paper-mill products, 
paving material, peaches, peanuts, shelled; pears; peas; peas, dried; 
peas, Garbanzo; pebbles, Aint; pecans; pelts, goat; pelts, green; pelts, 
green salted; pelts, sheep; perishable freight; petroleum; petroleum 
products; phosphate, acid; phosphate of lime; phosphate, trisodium; 
pickled goods; pickles; pigs, brass; piling; piling, cedar; piling, fir; 
pins, bull wheel; pipe; pipe, east fron; pipe, cast-tron soll; pipe, eon- 
crete sewer; pipe, iron; pipe, sewer; pipe, steel; pipe, wrought iron; 
plank, bridge; plaster, coment; plates; plates, brass; plates, bronze; 
plates, copper; plates, iron; plates, ship; plates, steel; plates, terne: 
plow parts; plumbago; poles; poles, cedar; poles, telegraph, trussed 
steel, electric; polish, furniture; posts; posts, red eedar.; potash; pot- 
ash, bicarbonate of; potash, caustic; potash, muriate of; potatoes; 
potatoas, sweet; poultry, dressed; poultry, live; powder; powder, soap; 
powder, washing; power brakes; preserves; projectiles, empty; props, 
mine; pulp, mechanical; pulp, rag, wet; pulp, wood; pumice, apple; 
pump; pyrites. 

‘Rags; rags, machine compressed; rags, old; ratis; rails, old; rails, 
relaying ; rails, secondhand ; rails, steel; raisins; ranges; rattan; reed; 
refrigerators; regins, cotton; residuum, petroleum; rice; rice, Cleaned; 
rice, rough; rice products; rivets; rock, broken; rock, crushed; rock, 
gypsum ; rock, lime; rock, phosphate; rods, brass; rods, bronze; rods, 
copper; rods, sucker; rods, wire; roll, bridge; roofing; roofing, com- 
position; roofing, galvanized ; roofing, tron; roofing, prepared; roofing, 
steel; roofing material; rosin; “rotary rock drill bits and parts“; 
rugs, linoleum ; rye. 

Sacks, ‘bed; sacks, cement; saddlery; salmon, canned; salt; salts, 
alkali; salts, Epsom; salts, manure; sand; sand, flint; sand, molding; 
sand, sea; sand, silica; sandstone; sash; sauerkraut; sawélust;. scal- 
lops; serap, iron; scrap, steel; seed, cane; seed, rape; seed, sorghum ; 
seed, Sudan; seeds; shale, burnt; shapes, steel; shavings, cottonseed 
hull; shears, tinner's; sheep; sheets, ‘brass; sheets, bronze; sheets, 
copper; sheets, steel; shell; shell, mussel; shell, dam; shellers, corn; 
shingles ; shingles, asphalt; shingles, cedar; shingles, cypress; shingles, 
fir; shingles, flexible asbestos; shingles, zinc; shoes; shooks, box; 
shooks, ‘box, wire bound; shrubs; siding, fron and steel; siding, tank; 
silica; silk, artifical; silo material, redwood; sisal; skins, apple; 
skins, kangaroo; skins, goat; skins, rabbit; skins, sheep; slack, dead ; 
sing; slag, crushed; slate, crushed; slats, pencil, cedar; sleigh ma- 
terial; snips, tinner's; snow; soap; sockets, bow, automobile; soda 
ash; soda, bicarbonate; sofa, crustie; soda, nitrate of; sofa, silieate 
of; solder (in pigs, slabs, or bars); soles, fiber (chemically hardened) ; 
sound-mechanism assemblies; spars; speedometer heads; speedometers; 
gpelter; spelter by-products; spices; spikes; spinach; spokes; spools; 
spreaders, manure; stands, railway; starch; staves, ash; staves, hogs- 
head; staves, rough; steam-heater parts; stearine; stearine, coconut ; 
steel articles; steel articles, manufactured; steel articles, special ; 
steel, bar; steel, bundles of; steel, cold-rolled strip; steel, hoop; steel 
material, fabricated, K. D.; steel products; steel, scrap; steel, sheet; 
steel, structural; steel, tank; steel-tank material; stock, paper; stone; 
stone, broken; stone, crushed; stone, crystallized time, sawed, unpol- 
ished; stone, rough; stone, rough, quarried; stoneware, broken; stone- 
ware, common; stoves; stoves, electric; straw; strawberries; straw- 
board; strips, roofing cap; sugar; sugar, beet; sugar, raw; sulphate 
of alumina; sulphur; sulphur, crude; sulphur, ground; sulphur, re- 
fined; sweepings, cotton - factory; sweepings, cotton-mill; switch and 
attachments (railway); switches ; switches and mates (raliway) ; sirup; 
sirup, Coca-Cola ; sirup, refuse; sirup, table. 

Tables; tacks, iron and steel; tagboard; tale; tale, erude lump; 
tale, roofing; tallow, edible; tankage; tank material; tank material, 
iron; tank material, redwood; tank material, steel; tank material, 
wood; tanks; tanks, steel; tanks, water-closet, earthenware; taps, 
fishing; taps, milling; tar; tar, coal; tar, pine; ten; ties; ties, mine: 
ties, railrond cross; ties, wooden; tile, broken; tile, drain; tile, 
hollow building; timber; timber, Long; timber, mine; tin plate; tires, 


wrapped ; tubes, boiler; tubing; tubing, steel; tubing, wrought iron or 
steel; tubs; tumblers; turkeys, dressed; turpentine; twine, cotton. 

Vegetables; vegetables, canned; vegetables, fresh; vegetables, green; 
vegetables, precooled; vehicle material, wooden; veneer; veneer, gum; 
veneer, lumber; vinegar; vitrolite. 

Wagons ; ‘waste, lumber products; waste, wool; water; watermelons; 
wax, paraffin; wethers; wheat; wheels, automobile; whisky; willow; 
windlasses, ship; wire; wire, copper; wire, galvanized; wire, steel; 
wood; wood, built up; wood, compound; wood, cord; wood, fuel; 
wood, ground dry; wood, pine; wood, pulp; wool; wool, in grease; 
wool, scoured. 

Yolks, egg, dried. 

Zine, corrugated; zinc, sheet; zinc. 

S. C. EDSON, 
Chief of Section. 
DANIEL A. SPAIGHT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
588) for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight and others, which was, 
to strike out all.after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as follows, to wit: To Daniel A. Bpaight $5,000, to 
Mary F. Spaight $2,812.70, to Thomas F. Sutton $273.42, to Eliza- 
beth Tabele $1,140.50, to Thomas A. Tabele 5102.96, in full settle- 
ment of all damages against the Government for injuries received on 
June 25, 1922, at North Westport, Mass., when struck by an auto- 
truck belonging to and negligently operated by the War Department: 
Provided, That no part of the amount of any item appropriated in 
this bill in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys on account 
of services rendered or advances made in connection with said claim: 
Provided, That it shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in 
the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the amount of any item appro- 
priated in this binn on account of services rendered or advances made 
in eonnection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $2,000. 


Mr. GERRY, I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment, ` 
‘The motion was agreed to, 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to see if we can 
secure unanimous consent at this time for the consideration 
before adjournment of House bill 518, a bill to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to consider the proposals in refer- 
ence to the disposition of Musele Shoals. 

We have waited with a good deal of patience for a report to 
come before the Senate on this subject, and I understand now 
that the bill has been reported back with an amendment by 
way of substitute, and is on the calendar, I should like 
to have us come to some understanding, if we can, as to when 
this bill will be taken up for consideration and when it will 
be voted upon. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. 
Norris], who is chairman of the committee and reported the 
substitute, whether he has any objection to fixing an hour for 
the consideration ef that bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
in my opinion we shall not be able to dispose of that measure 
unless we succeed in defeating the resolution for the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. If we are to adjourn on Saturday, I do 
not believe it will be a possible thing to dispose of the bill, 
particularly when there are several other things that will take 
up less time, but that it is conceded have to be taken up. If 
we should fail—and I am one of these who want to defeat tha 
adjournment resolution; I am willing to recess over the con- 
ventions—if we should fail to defeat the resolution previding 
for adjournment, I will say to the Senator that I do not see 
any possibility of disposing of Muscle Shoals at this session; 
but if we do fail I will say to the Senator that it has been 
my intention to submit a unanimous-eonsent request fixing a 
definite day within a day or two after the reconvening of Con- 
gress to take it up and dispose of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had a conversation on the floor with 
the Senator from Nebraska about this matter some months ago, 
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at which time he gave me his assurance that he desired to dis- 
pose of the matter one way or another. I am not talking about 
how he will vote on it, beeause the Senator from Nebraska has 
one viewpoint in regard to it and I have another. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have the same 
intention now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I do not know what impedi- 
ments may lie in the way of the passage of the bill, but I do 
know that there is no chance to dispose of it unless we try. 
The Senator has made his report. The issue is well defined 
before the Senate. The Senator believes that the Government 
should operate this plant under the terms of his bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I believe that the most economic way 
to handle the situation is to accept the offer made by Mr. Ford. 
That offer has been before the Senate for a long time. It was 
not at Mr. Ford’s request that it came here. The Government, 
through the Secretary of War, asked for proposals for the dis- 
position of the Muscle Shoals project. Mr. Ford three years 
ago made a proposal to the Government for its disposition. 
His proposal has been knocked around through the two Houses 
of Congress. He has been patient, and has allowed his proposal 
to stand, although it is a matter that involves millions of dol- 
lars for him as well as for the Government. 

More than that, at this time next year the great dam at 
Muscle Shoals will be completed. It will not only be completed 
as a dam but the hydroelectric power plant will be in position, 
and it will be ready to dispose of the electric power coming from 
the dam by turning a switch, as far as the Government work is 
concerned. If we are going to have that power used, either by 
the Government as the Senator from Nebraska suggests, or by 
Mr. Ford in accordance with the terms of his proposition, it 
will take at least a year, if not more than a year, to prepare 
for its use. If we postpone the consideration of this proposi- 
tion until next December, it merely means that for a year at 
least we are going to allow the water to run over the dam with 
no value returned to the people of the United States or to the 
Government. There are great companies that have come before 
the Congress and said that they are willing to pay as much as 
5 per cent a year on the Government investment, which amounts 
to something like $60,000,000, at least, in that dam. We are 
throwing away the return on that money if we do not act, at 
least for a year or more, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
will join with me and use his powerful influence to defeat this 
adjournment resolution, in order that we may not be put in that 
predicament? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any necessity for 
us fo be put in that predicament. I am not willing to make 
terms on a question of adjournment about a matter that I think 
is a matter of abstract right. The Senator from Nebraska and 
I have been associated for many years. I have the highest 
respect for the Senator from Nebraska, and I value his friend- 
ship to me, and I reciprocate it to him; but I want to say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that if he does not propose to move in 
this matter, I intend to move myself, because I think it is due 
to the constituency I represent and the Government of the 
United States that the Senate should have an opportunity to 
determine whether or not it is going to consider this bill. I 
do not wish to take the matter out of the hands of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator making a 
motion of that kind at any time that it is in order. I should 
be glad to make it myself if I thought there was a possibility of 
disposing of the matter before Saturday. If the adjournment 
resolution is voted down, and we recess over the convention 
and go on, it is my intention to move to take up the bill just as 
soon as I possibly can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should, too. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Has the Senator any objection to ask- 
ing eonsent that the bill be made the unfinished business and 
laid aside for the present, until to-morrow or next day, and that 
we agree upon a time to vote? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I have an objection to agreeing to a time to 
vote at the present time. I am perfectly willing to take up 
the bill, but I will not agree at the present time to a time to 
vote. I think the Senator must concede that a question of that 
importance can not be disposed of in that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that I can not force the Sen- 
ator to agree; but I will ask the Senator, then, if he will object 
if I ask unanimous consent now that the bill be made the un- 


I should like to have a vote or an agree- 


finished business of the Senate? 
ness, as I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there is unfinished business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I suggest that we arrange to have 
it immediately follow, as the unfinished business, the unfin- 
ished business now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is just one objection to that that I see, 
and that is, the people from the West are going to try to enact 
some legislation before we adjourn on a point in the reclama- 
tion situation that needs settlement, and that is erying aloud 
for settlement. Personally, I think it is of more importance 
that it be settled now than any other thing, but I am willing to 
take a vote as between those matters. I have no objection if 
the Senate wants to start in right now with Muscle Shoals, and 
continue to consider it until Saturday night; but if we adjourn 
then, of course, our work is ended, and the other bills that might 
be passed will have no opportunity to be considered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska how long he thinks it will require to dispose of the 
reclamation bill to which he refers? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Idaho can give the Senator 
a more definite idea as to that than I can. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me say that my impression is that it 
will not require more than an hour or two, unless some Senator 
sees fit to prolong the discussion. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will take longer than that. I want to talk 
on it myself, I think, as much as half of that length of time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am sure the Senator would so illu- 
minate the subject that he would obviate the necessity for a 
prolonged discussion of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I might say that Senate 
bill 3372 is known as the relief bill for the irrigation projects. 
This is a bill that has been prepared or recommended by the 
fact-finding commission that was appointed last fall, some 
time in October, by the Secretary of the Interior, to investi- 
gate the condition of the reclamation projects. The committee 
reported this bill out yesterday unanimously, and I am sure 
that it will give relief to the irrigation projects. 

I do not believe that it is going to take leng to dispose of this 
measure. It is so fair and so just that I am sure it will be 
nothing less than a public calamity if Congress adjourns with- 
out giving relief to the men who are making possible the 
reclamation of our arid lands in the West. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator probably was not in the 
Senate Chamber several days ago when this matter came up. 
I stated at that time that I was in thorough accord with the 
men from the West who wanted this bill considered, and that 
so far as the granting of an extension of time on these works 
was concerned I should be very glad to vote for it. I do not 
know what else the Senator may have in the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Knowing the Senator as well as I do, and 
knowing his spirit of fairness in all matters, I am sure that 
when the bill is presented it will appeal to his spirit of fair- 
ness, and I am satisfied that that is true of all of the Senators 
on the other side as well as the Senators on this side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that is true. As far 
as I know the sentiments of my colleagues on the bill to which 
the Senator refers, they are desirous of helping to pass it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here, however, is a matter of govern- 
mental importance. Here is a plant that is worth at least 5 
per cent a year on $60,000,000, and if the Senate allows the 
session to end without considering it the plant will lie idle 
at least for a year, and nobody will get the benefit of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to say just a word? I agree with the Senator that before 
Muscle Shoals Dam is completed the Government ought to 
decide on its course, and I would like to have that done now 
if it were possible. If those who want to adjourn the Con- 
gress consider it of sufficient importance to settle that im- 
portant question they can do it by defeating the adjournment 
resolution. 

If we can not do that, and the matter does go over until 
December, we will have from December until July, if we pass 
it then, to get ready for its operation, whatever we may have. 
It will not mean a year’s delay, although I fear it will mean 
some delay. We ought to do it, if we can, a year in advance. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me put a proposition to the Sena- 
tor. I know, so far as the Ford proposal is concerned, that 
it will take more than a year, if his proposal is adopted, from 
the hour of its adoption to put the machinery to work so that 
he can consume that power, the actual coupling up of the 
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machinery. I do not mean the work on the dam itself, but I 
mean the machinery to use the power. It will take more than 
that time to organize it. The Senater is more familiar with 
his bill than J am, and I ask him, if the terms of his bill were 
adopted, providing for the manufacture of fertilizer by the 
Government, does he conceive that it would take less than a 
year for the Government to organize the machinery for the 
manufacture ef fertilizer? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it would take a year, but I will 
Say frankly to the Senator that I would be very glad If we 
had a year. 

Let me ask the Senator, does he not believe, taking his experi- 
ence in this body as a criterion, that it will be a physical im- 
possibility to take up a question of that importance and dispose 
of it between now and Saturday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if we take the history of this 
body into consideration—and some other things may come in be- 
tween now and Saturday—it would be a physical impossibility. 
It appears to me the way to dispose of it is to prevent an ad- 
journment; and if we had the Senator’s assistance, we could 
prevent an adjournment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest that we might have 
some night sessions, That would help in getting through with 
the debate, and if we could have an agreement entered into we 
could dispose of the reclamation bill this morning, between 
now and 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. We can not dispose of the reclamation bill be- 


tween now and 2 o'clock unless you bring up the emergency ap- 


propriation bill, because to pass the reclamation bill and send 
it over to the House without the accompanying bill which will 
insure it going through would be useless, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that the reclamation bill would 
be taken care of in the general deficiency appropriation bill. 
I was so Informed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt but that that will be 
done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that the matter of which he speaks ought to be 
disposed of. It has been here for a long time, and whichever 
vlew is taken, it is exceedingly important that it should be dis- 
posed of. But I rather agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
that it is impossible to take care of it between now and Satur- 
day night. I am perfectly willing to go ahead and undertake it, 
but we might just as well understand that we are trying to do 
things here which are impossible, by reason of the fact that we 
have made up our minds to adjourn on Saturday. We could 
stay here 8 or 10 days or longer and clean up all these matters, 
and would not have any controversy or conflict between our- 
selves as to the precedence of bills, or anything of that kind. 
I do not see why we do not address ourselves to the proposition 
of arranging for a longer time in whicn to do this business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will say to the Senator from Idaho 
that I am not of the governing party on either side of the 
Senate, and I do not know what the plans are. I am not pre- 
pared to say that something must be done or I will not do 
something else. I am not holding a figurative pistol in the face 
of anybody. AN I want is consideration. I am perfectly 
willing to assist the Senator in getting consideration of what 
he wants to take care of, and I will not delay it in any way. 
If the Senate will take it up and make it the unfinished busi- 
ness, I am willing to have it temporarily laid aside so as to 
dispose of urgent matters we can dispose of, such as the meas- 
ure the Senator speaks of. I am not proposing to take it up 
to kill somebody else’s proposition, but I am asking that it may 
be considered. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to be placed in the position of 
opposing the program of the Senator, and I certainly do not 
want the reclamation matter and the Muscle Shoals matter to 
come in conflict. There is no need that they should. But I do 
say to the Senator now in advance that it is perfectly apparent 
that we can not dispose of these matters between now and 
Saturday night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We can try. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to try. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have to consider something in the 
meantime. 

Mr. NORRIS. Permit me to interrupt the Senator again. 
There is still one possibility of some farm-relief measure coming 
up. As soon as the vote on the Haugen bill is taken in the 
House, it will be in order here to move to take up another bill 
on our calendar. There are a good many Senators who want to 
do that, and although I reported the bill, it looks to me as if it 
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would be impossible to pass that bill by Saturday night, but 
8 Senators who are going to move to take it up if I 
n 

I feel that if we take up the Muscle Shoals proposition we will 
get into the midst of it and not get through, but will adjourn. 
I do say to the Senator that I dislike going over a thing several 
times. I would not like to take up any bill when it is known 
in advanee we are not going to finish it by Saturday, if we 
adjourn on Saturday, but come back in December and start 
in again. The Senator knows we would be out the 
same old straw we have gone over at this session. I do not 
see any practical benefit in taking up anything that we are 
not going to be able to dispose of before Saturday night, unless 
we may vote down the motion to adjourn Congress, and stay 
here until we finish the business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The metion to adjourn has not come 
before the Senate yet. It is in the offing, I admit. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me we ought to determine that 
question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a question which must be de 
termined. 

Mr. NORRIS. When that is determined, if it is voted down, 
then all these things can be accomplished. There will not be 
any trouble. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in view of the present 
situation, I do pt feel that I can consent to proceeding with 
the Ford proposition, which has been disapproved by the com- 
mittee, and Jay aside the Norris farm bill, which has been ap- 
proved and reported by the committee. I am one of those who 
want to move to take up that measure, if the Senator from 
Nebraska himself does not. Until it is disposed of I simply 
shall object to the consideration of the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion ahead of it. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that of course 
the Ford proposition may have an adverse report, and I myself 
am for the Ford proposition, but the real issue before the 
Senate is not the Ford proposition, but what the Senate of the 
United States and the Congress are going to do to dispose of a 
great Government work that is waiting for action; and a ma- 
jority of the committee have not disposed of that proposition. 
They have brought in a different proposal from the proposal of 
the House, that is all. It Is just as live an issue as the one the 
Senator speaks of, except that there is a difference- between tha 
two Houses, and the only way that difference can be worked 
out is to send it to conference, unless the Senate accepts the 
views of the minority în favor of the House proposal, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Assuming all that to be true, this other 
proposition is of so much greater importance, so many times 
more urgent, that I do not want the Senate to proceed with 
the consideration of the Ford proposition and neglect the gen- 
eral farm relief bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator may think it is more ur- 
gent, but other people may think differently. That is only 
a matter of viewpoint. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
is an eleventh-hour conversion here to the proposition of oppos- 
ing adjournment. There are Senators here advancing proposi- 
tions now that certain bills should be taken up for considera- 
tion which should haye been taken up for consideration months 
ago, and those of us who are championing the Ford proposal, 
or the development of Muscle Shoals, should not be obstructed 
in the consideration of such proposals by the laches of some 
Senators here who haye had bills on the calendar, who have 
gone to sleep at the switch, and have made not eyen a gesture 
to have those bills taken up for consideration on the floor of 
the Senate. 

What are the facts? The Ford proposal was accepted by the 
House months ago. It came to the Senate, and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate took it up for con- 
sideration. That same committee had considered the question 
for months and months. There was not anything about it the 
Senators did not understand. So some of us on the committee, 
away back on the 7th day of April, tried to get the hearings 
upon the proposition closed after a consideration of the bill 
for 10 days; in other words, we asked that on April 22d the 
committee should consider the proposition in executive session, 
and vote upon it. That was opposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. It is opposed by other Senators now 
wae would block all consideration of the development of Muscle 

heals. 

Some of us then asked that an executive session be held a 
week later; asked them to set a time for the closing of the 
hearing, that we might report the bill to the Senate, 
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T have expressed myself several times upon the floor of the 
Senate; as have both the Senators from Alabama and other 
Senators here, to the effect that the Musele Shoals proposition 
should be dealt with before this session adjourns. F pleaded 
with the Senator from Nebraska and other members of the 
Committee om Agriculture to close the hearings on Muscle 
Shoals that we might bring the bill out om the floor of the 
Senate and get action. 

Three years have elapsed since that great undertaking has 
been stopped and two years or more since Ford made his 
proposal, But we were told that we would get action in the 
Senate before the adjournment of Congress. Even the Senator 
from Nebraska stated that upen the floor of the Senate. He 
said he was going to cooperate with us to see that that was 
done, and so we allowed the testimony to go om for days in the 
Committee on Agrieulture. And now the Senator from Ne- 
braska, notwithstanding he said he was going to cooperate, 
says-“ Oh, no; we do not want an adjournment. Let us get a 
vote on the adjournment resolution and take up these things 
afterwards.” 

There iş not a Senator here who does not know how he is 
going to vote upon the Ford proposition or the Government 
ownership proposition. We ought to take them up. We ought 
to set a definite time, whether it is Thursday or Friday or 
Saturday, and the fact that the Senator from Nebraska has the 
so-called Norris-Sinclair bill upon the calendar, which had four 
weeks of consideration in the Sixty-seventh Congress and was 
defeated, the fact that the McNary agriculture bill fs upon the 
calendar and has been there for months, should not delay us. 
Why should we be held up now and denied consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals measure? There is no reason in the proposition. 

The Senator from Nebraska knows, and the Senator from 
Oregon and other Republican Senators upen the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry know, that while E differ from them 
on certain proposals they have made touching agricultural 
relief I have never tried to block in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry a single bill. I voted against this bill 
in the committee, but I voted to report it out, that the Senate 
might eonsider it and that the action of the Senate might be 
taken upon it. T did the same thing with the MeNary bilt. I 
fought with Senators from the West with respeet to the long 
and short hau! and other things, but we are told to-day that 
until we have a vote upon this motion to end the session of 
Congress we will not get a vote upon the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion. We are entitled to it, and the question of the motion to 
adjourn should not enter into ft. We have a right to have our 
day in court here. 

Senators from the West have received our votes in the past 
upon questions and proposals that have benefited their people. 
I for one have voted ungrudgingly for them, and I shall de so 
in the future, but I plead with Senators that in this matter 
they should give us a definite time to vote upon it. If we are 
defeated that is all right, but do not use chloroform on us. Do 
not try to strangle us. Do not try to hold us up here with a 
motion to adjourn. T am going to vote against adjournment, 
may I say to the Senator from Nebraska, but that has nothing 
to do with the proposition of whether we ought to vote on the 
Muscle Shoals proposition. I plead with the Senator from 
Nebraska, and I plead with other Senators’ here that after 
three years of delay we should set a time and vote upon the 
Ford proposal. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Much that the Senator from Alabama has 
said in reference to what happened in the committee is true. | 
There was a contest at the beginning. The Ford people were 
opposed to any extended hearings. They would have been glad 
to have us vote without hearings. They would have been glad 
to decide the case without evidence. There is no question about 
that. I coneede that. But we went on and held the hearings, 
and it is conceded by everyone who followed them that the 
only place where there was any delay was in the case of one or 
two Ford witnesses who took up two or three days’ time in 
talking about personal matters that had not anything to do | 
with Ford or Muscle Shoals, either one. We have held night 
sessions for the last couple weeks. We were in session until 
10 o’clock at night, or I was at least. The members of the com- 
mittee, of course, were not all present at any of those hearings. 
We kept up our sessions from 10 o’eloek in the morning on. 
While other committees were meeting at 10.30, we met at 10 
o’clock, and we met again at 7.30 in the evening and stayed 
in session until after 10, 
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It is conceded, and will be conceded by every student who 
ever looked up the record we made, that there is accumulated 
in those hearings the best evidence and digest of the water- 
power proposition and the fertilizer proposition that has ever 
been brought together in one report or in one set of volumes 
since Adam left the Garden of Eden. It was an educational 


campaign. 

We did not finish. We stopped the hearings before we were 
through. There are multitudes of things that have a direct 
bearing upon the question. For instance, we did not go into 
the propaganda, that ought to be investigated in the interest 
of the country, that has been earried om over the country for 
two years in behalf of the Ford offer. 

I am not to blame if the Senate adjourns. I did say, and I 
repeat now, that I want the question settled before the Congress 
adjourns. I am pleading with those mem who are out over the 
country ruming for office and taking up political matters 
with which I do not find fault—that they allow these who want 
to stay here and work to stay here and finish this Government 
job. I want it decided, but I am not willing and I am not 
going to consent, so far as I am concerned, to taking up this 
great question, one of the most important that Congress was 
ever called upon to settle, and decide it without a full debate 
in this body and full consideration. That is all I want. That 
is all I amr pleading for. 

E plead with those Senators on both sides of the aisle to vote 
down the motion to adjourn. Let us stay here and do the 
country’s work. Let those who want to travel over the country 
and make campaign speeches go and do so. But let us stay here 
and finish our job. Let us not chop something off in the middle. 

Now, I want to say a word about the farm bill that has been 
on the calendar of the Senate. The Senator from Mississippi 
knows that the McNary-Haugen bill, after extended hearings 
in the committee, was reported to the Senate. He knows that F 
and one or two others of the committee were in favor of re- 
porting what is known as the Norris-Sinefair bill, but the 
majority of the committee outvoted us, and so we reported the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. I was not opposed to that measure. 
If it comes fo a vote I am going to vote for it. But it 
was discovered that it contained a revenue provision which 
under the provision of the Constitution made it necessary 
that it should originate in the House. Therefore, being sub- 
ject to a point of order, it was thought best by those in 
charge of it—not myself, though I believe they acted wisely— 
that the House should first dispose of it. 

I felt in honor bound, as a member of the committee, that I 
should never make the motfon to take up the other bill here 
until the MeNary-Hangen bill, which was the first choice of 
the committee, should have been disposed of. I have been 
waiting ever since for the House to act. I understand it is 
going to act to-day. I have talked with those Senators who 
are in fayor of the bill about making a motion to take it up. 
I have said that I did not believe I would make such a motion, 
because it is evident to start with that we can not dispose of it 
by Saturday night; but if we will vote down the motion to 
adjourn, then I will move to take it up and let the question be 
settled by the Senate. F will do the same with reference to the 
Muscle Shoals proposition. 

I plead with Senators now to vote down the motion to ad- 
journ. But until that question fs settled we can not come to 
any understanding as to what we are going to do. If the Senate 
decides to adjourn and approves the House concurrent reso- 
lution providing for adjournment, we are up against an fm- 
possibility in the matter of the consideration of these bills. 
It would be a physical impossibility. There is no doubt about 
if. It seems ty me that is all there is to it: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I only want to say 
further that the MeNary-Haugen bill is in, the House. I do 
not know what its fate there will be. I have not the slightest 
idea. However, if ft Is adversely voted on in the House, of 
course there is no use talking about ft in the Senate, because it 
would be dead if we sent the Senate bill over there. They are 
going to have a try out on it in the House to-day. If it is 
passed and comes here it will have to go to the committee. It 
certainly has to be considered at this end of the Capitol. 

On the other hand, here is the Musele Shoals bill that is on 
the calendar. It is a bill of pressing governmental importance. 
If Senators do not think that cheaper fertilizer is of any 
value to the farmers of America, they should remember one 
thing, and that is that the building of the great dam and the 
spending of the money there was for national defense; that 
the primary purpose of making the air nitrogen was to defend 
the Government in time of war: God knows I hope that the 


war clouds may never again gather upon the horizon of our 
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country, but I know that in the last great war, when we had to 
beg, borrow, and almost steal ships in order that we might 
supply our troops on the front lines, one-third of the tonnage 
that was under the command of the American Government was 
being used hourly and daily and monthly to bring Chilean 
nitrates from the saltpeter beds of Chile in order that we 
might have powder enough to supply our men on the front line. 

Every great nation in the world is supplying itself with the 
ability and means to make air nitrogen, and here we are about 
to have the machinery ready to go ahead for national defense. 
The bill is here. I have my viewpoint about it. The Senator 
from Nebraska has his viewpoint. But the Congress of the 
United States ought to have a definite viewpoint one way or 
the other, and adopt some program and go ahead with it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? This will largely control my vote on the 
question of whether we shall adjourn or not adjourn. I agree 
with the Senator that we ought to have cheap fertilizer. I 
think that is one of the main points in connection with the 
Muscle Shoals proposition. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We ought to have national defense, 
also. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; but I think that is a little remote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have that now at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask this question: In case 
the Muscle Shoals matter goes over, will it retard in any way 
the consummation of the project, whether the Government runs 
it or whether it goes to Ford, in connection with acquiring 
at an early date the ability to manufacture fertilizer for the 
benefit of the farmer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably; this plant was organ- 
ized and equipped at the end of the war and was making air 
nitrogen by the cyanamide process. 

Mr. SWANSON. If no action is taken by the Congress at 
this session, will the Government continue and complete the 
enterprise and turn it over to Mr. Ford, or is it absolutely 
necessary for something to be done at this session? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait a minute. Of course, so far as 
the building of the dam is concerned and the putting in of the 
hydroelectric machinery, the action of Congress now will not 
ayail anything, because the appropriations have been made. 

Mr. SWANSON. But what — 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, wait a minute. I am coming to 
what the Senator wants to know, and that is whether it will 
delay the farmer in getting fertilizer. If the Senator will 
allow me, I will tell him. It will not delay us in building the 
dam. It will not delay us in equipping the hydroelectric 
machinery. But if Mr. Ford takes over the property it will 
take him a year at least, if not more, to put the present machin- 
ery in operation to manufacture air nitrogen, and without that 
he can not make fertilizer. Everybody concedes that the plant 
has to be remodeled. It does not make any difference whether 
we have Government operation or Ford operation, we have to 
remodel the plant, 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not acquainted with the situation, 
and I want to get the facts to control my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit the Senator from 
Nebraska to answer that question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will not allow the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to dispute my facts in my time, 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not disputing them. 
anxious to get the facts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have stated the facis to the Senator. 
If he does not take them, he can read the testimony and take 
somebody else's facts. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator from Nebraska concur in 
the statement of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Nebraska just stated 
that he did not think it would take a year, but he recognizes 
that it would take a considerable time, even under his own 
plan, to equip the property to be operated. 

Mr. SWANSON. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator desires to do so, although 
I think the Senator from Virginia is not overly polite in the 
way in which he enters into the debate. However, I will yield 
to him for that purpose, 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to know whether the failure to act 


I am simply | 


at this session of Congress, and if we wait until December to 
act, will delay in any way the equipment of the plant, whether 
the Government operates it or whether Mr. Ford operates it in 
obtaining cheap fertilizer? 


Mr. NORRIS. I can not answer for Mr. Ford. It will take 
some time necessarily to get the organization together, In my 
own private opinion, under the bill that the committee has re- 
ported it would be possible, if it was settled early in December, 
for them to get the organization completed by the time the dam 
is completed. They would not be able to remodel the nitrate 
plant. If we are going to operate nitrate plant No. 2 for the 
manufacture of explosives in time of war, we can do it now on 
two hours’ notice. It is there complete. It has already made 
its output. It has a steam plant by its side large enough to 
operate it so far as the manufacture of explosives is concerned. 
I am not agreeing, perhaps, with the Senator from Alabama 
about the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not concerned about explosives. I 
anticipate there is no war cloud in front of us and no emer- 
gency near. Nobody is going to declare war against us. We 
have always declared every war we have had. I want to know 
whether it will delay cheap fertilizer for the farmers. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fertilizer proposition, if the Senator 
from Alabama will still permit me to answer—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will state the inquiry. 

Mr, MOSES. Who is entitled to the floor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am entitled to the floor, but the Sena- 
tor from Virginia insisted on having the Senator from Nebraska 
sustain my statement, and so I am allowing him to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt that if fertilizer to be pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals is to be of any materlal advantage to 
the farmer it needs further improvement entailing additional 
experiments, Some of the best experts in the world, including 
Government experts, testified before our committee, and they 
believe they have improved the fertilizer to some extent, but 
nowhere near what the Ford adherents contend it can be done 
by Ford. The process, however, has got to be improved before 
it becomes practical to reduce’ the cost of fertilizer very ma- 
terlally over what is now practicable in the present state of the 
knowledge of scientific men in reference to the subject. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I desire to ask will the postponement of this subject from 
now until next December delay to any appreciable extent the 
farmers in getting fertilizer? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as our Government experts are con- 
cerned, they have been working on the matter in our own plant 
ever since the World War, and they will continue to do so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am glad to try to 
enlighten the two distinguished Senators who are friends of 
the farmers and are interested in the farmers getting fertilizer. 
I myself think that the farmers should have their fertilizer, 
but I think now, as I have always thought, that national de- 
fense is the first care of the Government. Of course, if my 
friends had carefully studied this matter and understood what 
it takes in order to make fertilizer, and understood the char- 
acter of the machinery which has been installed at Muscle 
Shoals, neither of them would have controverted what I have 
said. The great plant at Muscle Shoals was built during the 
World War to make ammonia for powder, and it was equipped 
along the lines for producing powder. There is no plant there 
for the production of sulphate of ammonia. I am sure the 
Senator from Nebraska knows, if the Senator from Virginia 
does not 2 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not—— 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. That lime nitrogen has either got to be 
converted into fertilizer through the sulphate of ammonia 
process, which is the old process that all manufacturers of 
fertilizer have used in the past, or it is necessary to make 
phosphate of ammonia, which is a new process and which may 
be the way out. However, there is no building at Muscle 
Shoals and no machinery there now with which that process 
can be carried on. When we entered upon the construction of 
the Muscle Shoals plant during the war we only had powder 
ahead and fertilizer was in the offing. No money has been 
appropriated for that purpose up to this time. Therefore, 
although the plant is well equipped, we stopped it before we 
got to a point where we could go on and make fertilizer. We 
shall have to contract for and put in new machinery and build 
the plant before we can convert an establishment which has 
been used for making powder into one for making fertilizer for 
the farmers. I do not care what anyone says, but I know that 
that equipment can not be completed within a year, either by 
Ford or by the Government under the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norers]. 

I know that within a year this great power will be there 
trembling in its majesty without serving the people of the 
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United States, and the man who says he is a friend of the 
American farmer and desires to give him cheap fertilizer and 
will not allow the Senate to consider this grave question when 
it is before it, is pretending at the mouth to be friendly to the 
agricultural interests of America but is denying them behind 
their backs. That is all there is in this proposition. It is 
here; it is entitled to honest consideration; and that is all I 
am demanding for it at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator if it is not also 
true that no proposition which has been before Congress in many 
years has had the publicity that the Ford proposal for Muscle 
Shoals has had; that no proposition has been so much discussed 
by Senators and others? Does not the Senator, therefore, be- 
lieve that whether we vote on this matter within a week or the 
vote is postponed, the vote is going to be substantially the same; 
that there will be no changes by reason of delay? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In my judgment—and I do not say this 
to reflect on anybody, but it is merely a statement of judg- 
ment—if the Senate will take the bill up immediately after the 
unfinished business shall have been disposed of, and there be 
merely a fair view of the two sides of the case presented, and 
the measure then may be allowed to come to a vote, we can dis- 
pose of it in two or three days, without interfering with other 
business. In my mind there is no question about that. . 

Mr. President, Senators have indicated that they propose to 
object, but before I take my seat I am going to give them an op- 
portunity to do so by asking for a unanimous-consent agreement. 
Then, I wish to say, if objection is made, I intend at the first 
opportunity to move for the consideration of the bill in the 
Senate, and let the Senate come to a vote as to whether it will 
consider the measure or whether it will spurn it from its con- 
sideration before it adjourns. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that an 
order be entered making House bill 518, the Muscle Shoals bill 
as passed by the other House, the unfinished business, to follow 
the unfinished business which is now before the Senate, being 
Honse bill 6941, a bill granting pensions. 4 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Senator 
from Alabama that there is another pension bill that was in- 
cluded in the order to which the Senator has referred, and which 
is to follow House bill 6941. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, upon the disposition of those two pension bills, House 
bill 518, being the Muscle Shoals bill, be made the unfinished 
business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that a bill can not be made the unfinished business by unani- 
mous consent; but, if it is requested that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill upon the disposition of the special 
orders that are now or will be the unfinished business, the 
Chair is of the opinion that such a request may be entertained. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I accept the suggestion of the Chair, 
and ask unanimous consent that House bill 518 be taken up for 
consideration immediately after the disposition of the two 
pension bills to which reference has been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama for unanimous consent? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s request 
ds for the consideration of the Muscle Shoals bill and not for 
the pension bills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; an order has been made, as I 
tinderstand, for the consideration of the pension bills. I am not 
proposing to interfere with that. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not understand that an order was made for 
two pension bills, but only one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a question to be settled when 
the time comes. 

Mr. DIAL. I de not object to the request of the Senator 
ifrom Alabama as to the Muscle Shoals bill, but I am opposed 
to the pension bills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Al I am asking is that after the dis- 
\position of the pension bills, to which reference has been made, 
the Muscle Shoals bill may be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, for the reasons stated, I 
shall have to object to the request of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I give notice, as I have stated I would, 
that if I can not get unanimous consent—and I do not care to 
dnterfere with the unfinished business or with business that 


other Senators may have on the calendar—at the earliest op- 

portunity I shall move the consideration of the Muscle Shoals 

bill and give the Senate an opportunity to vote on it. 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION PLANK ON SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief 
statement. Yesterday I asserted that there was a declaration 
in the last Democratic national platform against the bonus. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] was unable, in the 
beginning, to remember whether or not there was such a 
declaration; but after a colloguy with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr, REED], he said: 


I have refreshed my recollection concerning the Democratic plat- 
form of 1920 concerning the bonus, and I am pleased to advise the 
Senator from Maryland that he 4s in error in imagining that there was 
a Geclaration against bonus legislation in the Democratic platform. 


It so happens that I have a copy of the Democratic campaign 
textbook for the year 1920, which contains a copy of the 
national Democratic platform. 

The soldiers’ bonus plank in the national Democratic plat- 
form of 1920, to which I refer, was adopted after an effort was 
made by representatives of the American Legion to induce the 
Democratic convention of that year to declare in favor of the 
bonus. This was the plank: 


The fine patriotism exhibited, the heroic conduct displayed by Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors, and marines at home and abroad constitute a 
sacred heritage of posterity, the worth of which can never be recom- 
pensed from the Treasury 


Although it is about to be so recompensed now— 
and the glory of which must not be diminished— 


Although I am sorry to say that it is about to be thrown into 
a state of painful obscurity. 

So it will be seen, Mr. President, the Senator from Montana, 
who, I think, has his full share of accuracy as a lawyer and as 
a parliamentary speaker, was entirely wrong when he said that 
there was no declaration in the last Democratic national plat- 
form against the bonus, 

Now I have corrected his statement, because I do not wish it 
to be subject to the reproach expressed in the old couplet that 
we all remember, which runs: 


He has keen optics, I ween, 
Who sees what is not seen. 


If the Senator from Montana will again turn to the text of 
the national Democratic platform of 1920 he will find the very 
words, ipsis simis verbis, that I have just cited. I suppose the 
real trouble with his memory is that after having voted for the 
bonus he finds it impossible to realize that he ever subscribed 
to such exalted sentiments. 

During the delivery of Mr. Bruce’s speech, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is quite useless for me to 
attempt to make any statement if such disorder is to prevail 
in the Chamber while I am endeavoring to make it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it unusual? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may we have 
the unusual experience of order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nevada? $ 5 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say, in justice to the Senate, that 
all of the noise is not on the floor of the Senate. A habit has 
grown up here of bringing tourists into the galleries in groups, 
and they are not even warned to be quiet. The buzz and hum 
that go on while they come in and go out and moye around 
contribute very largely to the confusion. The officers at the 
doors and the guides who take the tourists around the Capitol 
ought to instruct the visitors to make as little noise as they 


possibly can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will instruct the 
doorkeepers to put forth every effort to preserve order in the 
galleries and advise those who come in to maintain as much 
quiet as possible. l 

FRANK STINCHCOMB 

After the conclusion of Mr. Bruce's speech, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have here a House bill of a 
great deal of merit. It is a private bill. If there is any objec- 
tion to it, I will withdraw it. 
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I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of House bill 
8961, which, as I say, is a measure of unusual merit. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the title of the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON, I will state what it is for. 

The bill is for the relief of a man who served in the Navy 
16} years. During the war these gunners, or warrant officers 
as they are called, were given temporary appointments, This 
man was given a temporary appointment during the war. Un- 
der the act which expired on the 30th of June, 1921, pending 
that time, he was ordered before a retirement board for in- 
quiry as to his health, They decided that they would give him 
six months before they would retire him. Then he was or- 
dered up for promotion, He had passed an examination for 
promotion, and they delayed the matter, on account of physical 
condition, and then this statute was repealed. He was to have 
been retired on the 30th of December, 1921, and he could be 
neither retired nor promoted on account of a conflict of opinion 
in this board. 

The Navy Department has reported the bill favorably, the 
House committee recommended it unanimously, it has passed 
the House, the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate has 
unanimously reported it and urged its passage, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 8961, for the relief of Frank Stinch- 
comb. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint Chief Gunner Frank Stincheomb, United States Navy, 
a lieutenant on the active list of the United States Navy, subject to 
qualification on physical examination, to take rank next after Lieut. 
William E. Snyder, United States Navy: Provided, That in the event 
of the failure of said Chief Gunner Frank Stinchcomb to qualify for 
such appointment, and if found incapacitated for active service by a 
naval retiring board, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint the said Frank Stinchcomb a lieutenant on the retired list 
of the Navy with the retired pay of that grade. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF REVENUE ACT OF 1924 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer a concurrent resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
for the present consideration of a concurrent resolution which 
will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 41,000 additional copies of Public Law No. 176, 
known as the revenue act of 1924, of which 13,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate Document Room; 25,000 copies for the use 
of the House Document Room; 1,000 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate; and 2,000 copies for the use of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been so busy with mat- 
ters coming before the committee that I have not been able to 
attend to them; but there are several reports—I am reminded 
of them because this concurrent resolution provides for the 
printing of something—made by the Federal Trade Commission 
upon resolutions introduced by me and adopted by the Senate 
that have not been printed. 

I notice the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] in the 
Chamber, and I should like to have his attention. 

I had up here some time ago a resolution for printing the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission in regard to the con- 
troversy about the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis I 
thought I had that arranged at the time we had it up in the 
Senate, and that it was to be printed; but, as I understand, 
it has not been printed. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I understand there was objec- 
tion at the time on the ground that this is an independent 
bureau, and therefore objection was made to the printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to include that report, Mr, President, 
and a report from the Federal Trade Commission, which is on 
my desk, now before me, in regard to the flour proposition, in 
response to a resolution. Most of these resolutions in reality 


came from hearings that the Agricultural Committee had on 
various subjects, and I brought in the resolutions here, and 
they were adopted by the Senate, and reports have been made 
in response to them. 

Some time ago, it seems, the Federal Trade Commission, hav- 
ing exhausted their appropriation, were unable to get anything 
printed. I am informed now from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that a different ruling has been made, and that printing 
done by order of the Senate will not be charged against the ap- 
propriation for printing of the Federal Trade Commission. It 
is usual and customary, when these reports are made, to have 
them printed; and I ask that this report on the wheat-flour 
milling industry, made April 28, 1924, together with the report 
made by the Federal Trade Commission in regard to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis being charged with unfair 
practices in trade, be printed with illustrations as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I do not know that I ob- 
ject to it. Of course, there is an appropriation made for this 
commission to do their own printing; but I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that they can not print these reports within their 
apprepriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if it is done here, it will be 
charged up to Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that this 
report was made upon the order of the Senate. The Federal 
Trade Commission did not begin the investigation themselves, 
We ordered them to make it, so it is unfair for them to have to 
pay for its printing. 5 

Mr, FLETCHER. I presume it ought to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there have been on my desk for 
a long time some reports relating to the building of public 
roads through the appropriations of Congress. My clerk tells 
me that there have been coming in almost daily requests from 
Members of the Senate and the House and others asking for 
information that is contained in these reports. I was not here 
when they were laid on my desk; but these are reports made 
to the Senate, and, I think, it was intended that the Agricul- 
tural Committee should take them up. I think the only ques- 
tion involved is whether these reports should be printed. As 
I understand, they show the expenditure of public funds upon 
public highways, and ought to be very interesting documents; 
but I do not want to pass on the matter myself, and I ask that 
they be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks for the reference to the Committee on Printing of the re- 
ports referred to by him. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire now that the concur- 
rent resolution be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, there is an urgent matter that 
I was requested by the Finance Committee to report to the 
Senate and ask for its immediate consideration. 

From the Committee on Finance I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 137, in respect of 
salaries of original appointees to the Board of Tax Appeals; 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution reported by him, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the provisions of section 1761 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not apply to any person appointed as an original member 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, established by section 900 of the revenue 
act of 1924, if such appointment is made prior to December 1, 1924. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
to explain the purpose of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. It will take only a minute. 

The revenue act of 1924 provides for a board of tax appeals, 
to be composed of 28 members, appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. No assessment of 
additional income, war-profits, excess-profits, or estate taxes 
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under any revenue act can be made after June 2, the date of 
the approval of the revenue act of 1924, unless the taxpayer 
is given the right prior to the assessment to appeal to the 
board of tax appeals. In order to avoid serious delay in the 
collection of the reyenues it is necessary that the board begin 
functioning immediately after the approval of the act, and that 
happened yesterday. 

The revenue act of 1924, creating the board of tax appeals, 
was not approved until June 2. In all probability Congress 
will adjourn on June 7.. It is impossible for the President to 
select 28 men for the board of tax appeals, nominate them 
for the positions, and have the appointments confirmed by 
the Senate prior to its adjournment. The appointments to these 
positions must, therefore, be made as recess appointments. 

Section 1761 of the Revised Statutes provides that no money 
shall be paid from the Treasury as salary to any person 
appointed during the recess of the Senate to fill a vacancy 
in any existing office if the vacancy existed while the Senate 
was in session, and was by law required to be filled by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, until such appointee 
has been confirmed by the Senate. This section, as construed 
by the Comptroller General, would prohibit any member of 
the Board of Tax Appeals appointed after the adjournment 
of the present Congress from drawing any salary until his 
appointment is confirmed by the Senate at the next session of 
Congress. In addition, the receipt of any compensation for 
services rendered prior to the action of the Senate on his ap- 
pointment would be conditioned upon his confirmation by the 
Senate. (21 Comp. Dec. 726, and 27 Comp. Dec. 521.) Obvi- 
ously, it would be impossible to get anyone to accept a recess 
appointment to the Board of Tax Appeals if he were to re- 
ceive no compensation until hig confirmation by the Senate 
at its next session, and if the receipt of any compensation 
for his services prior te action on his appointment by the 
Senate were to be conditioned upon his subsequent confirma- 
tion. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to be in a joint resolu- 
tion by Congress providing that section 1761 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not apply to persons appointed as original mem- 
bers of the Board of Tax Appeals during the coming recess 
of Congress. Such a resolution would place these original 
appointees to the board on the same basis as other recess 
appointees appointed to fill a vacancy which did not exist 
while the Senate was in session, and would be in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of section 1761 of the Revised Statutes, 
since in this instance the vacancy did not exist for a long- 
enough period prior to the adjournment of Congress to enable 
the President to nominate members and the Senate to confirm 
the appointments prior to its adjournment. 

I will say to the Senator that the same joint resolution will 
pass the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will ask the Senator if the joint reso- 
lution has been considered by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. ` It has been, and reported unanimously from 
that committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The report is unanimous? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unanimous. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Sı{mx{moxs] is not present, but 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that he agreed to 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make no objection, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committe of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported* to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT 


Mr. DIAL. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate bill 3197, and that the 
bill be placed on the calendar, 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry be discharged from the consideration of 
Senate bill 3197, to amend section 5 of the United States cot- 
ton futures act to enable the buyer of a cotton-futures contract 
to demand actual delivery in fulfillment thereof prior to the 

close of the delivery month. 


LXV——48 


Mr. ROBINSON. Has the bill been considered by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DIAL. No; not this particular bill I have another one 
as to which I desire to make the same request. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator that he present 
his requests one at a time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, or at least so far as I am concerned—there are other 
members of the committee, of course—I have no objection to 
that being done. There was some difference of view among the 
members of the committee from States in which cotton is 
raised. They did not agree on this proposition. I do not know 
what this particular one is, but so far as I am concerned I 
have no objection to the request of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I haye had no opportunity 
of studying the provisions of the bill. It has just been laid be- 
fore me. I inquire of the Senator from South Carolina whether 
he knows of objections to the course he is asking? 

Mr, DIAL. I know of no objection as to that particular bill. 
The committee has been very busy. It has not had time to 
discuss the bill. I fear it will not have time to pass at this ses- 
sion, but I want it on the calendar, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in view of the Senators 
statement I shall not object to his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is dis- 
charged from the consideration of Senate bill 3197. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I make the same request as to 
another bill to amend the same act as to which I have made 
a similar motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry be discharged from the consideration 
of Senate bill 386, to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended. 

Mr. DIAL. I will state that that is the measure we have 
been discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 47 to 
the bill (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
47, and agree to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, 

REED Soor, 


CHARLES CURTIS, 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Louis C. CRAM TON, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


e I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
repor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the conference report? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment, The Senate will remember that the item in the appro- 
priation bill affecting the Bright Angel Trail has been in dis- 
pute now for over a month. The Senate has voted upon the 
matter three times. It insisted upon its amendment. The 
House has positively refused to yield to the Senate amend- 
ment. The conferees on the part of the Senate feel that they 
dare not and should not hold out longer than they have done 
and ultimately defeat the great appropriation bill. If it were 
not so, I assure the Senate that its conferees would still in- 
sist upon that amendment, the Senate having voted three times 
upon it, but it became evident to every member of the confer- 
ence that the House would not yield, and that is why the con- 
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ferees on the part of the Senate yielded, and now ask that 
the conference report be agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Arizona yield while the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] calls up a bill which is quite 
important? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 5478. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule of the Senate 
the Senator from Arizona can not yield for that purpose, and 
it is made the duty of the Chair te enforce the rule. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, the Senate has been most 
patient in considering the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, and particularly the amendment thereto, No. 47, affecting 
the future of the Bright Angel Trail and Coconino County, 
Ariz. It has not been my desire in the various discussions of 
this matter to presume upon my friends to assist my side of 
the issue because of our personal relations, but I have hereto- 
fore presented to this body sound reasons of policy and justice 
and legal arguments as to why the House amendment should 
not be adopted. In the light of all the discussion in both 
Chambers I feel more determined and encouraged than ever 
to insist that the Senate continue to recognize the rights of 
my State and Coconino County in this connection, even though 
we shall permit this bill, with this obnoxious amendment, to 
pass as a matter of expediency for the public welfare. 

I do not seek nor do I desire to violate the rules of this 
body, but, as a matter of personal privilege, I state that a 
most vicious and unwarranted attack has been made upon me, 
upon my character, my integrity, my good faith, and my loyalty 
by a Member of the lower House from the State of Michigan. 
He has spread upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the most libelous statements regarding me which are wholly 
without any substance of truth, and he has distorted facts in 
order to support a proposition about which he apparently 
knows nothing. I now deny any and all the allegations made by 
him against me, and defy him to prove a single one of them. 

Briefly, I shall recount my reasons for asking your support 
of my position, which has heretofore been sustained by an 
overwhelming vote of this body. 

No one has yet disputed the absolute title of Coconino 
County, Ariz. to the Bright Angel Trail, which brings an 
annual revenue to the county of from $5,000 to $8,000. No 
one has disputed the fact that the trail has served the public 
well under its present status. No one surely will say that 
Coconino County, Ariz., the second largest county in the United 
States, with 89 per cent of its domain already withdrawn 
by the Federal Government, fs not entitled to fair play and 
entitled to retain this one last great source of revenue with- 
out being coerced and harassed into selling it for a mess of 
pottage. The people of Coconino County do not want to sell 
their trail; this is evidenced by numerous telegrams and let- 
ters I have heretofore put into the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, what is behind this scheme to foree 
Coconino County to sell this trail? For more than 40 years 
I have lived in Arizona, and for 30 years I lived in this county, 
and I have represented my State in each House of Congress, 
and so far as I can recall such tactics as have been employed 
in an endeayor to force this sale are without parallel. The 
attacks made upon me have been made simply to becloud the 
issue. I ask the Senate to forget me personally, but not to 
lose sight of the issue which is simply an attempt to have a 
forced sale of this trail without giving the people, whose 
heritage it is, a right to express their wilL Mr. President, 
when was a Member of the House from the State of Michigan 
delegated by the voters of that State to champion the trans- 
portation monopoly of the Santa Fe Railroad and the Harvey 
House interests in my State, which are behind this attempted 
coercion? He seems to have listened well to their propa- 
gandists, some of whom are foreigners and who have been here 
in Washington lobbying for this amendment. In the attacks 
upon me which have appeared in the Rrconp it is alleged that 
I have ignored a decree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that I have great personal financial interests involved 
in this matter; that I seek to maintain a monopoly in the Grand 
Canyon in an illegal and immoral manner, These statements 
are wholly without foundation in fact. For years past I have 
had no financial interest in any claims, trails, or otherwise in 
the Grand Canyon National Park. I do have a great interest in 
the Grand Canyon. It has held my life in its many wonders. 
It was through my personal initiative that it was made accessi- 
ble to tourist travel, and I have given my all in developing and 
making it known to the world. My only interest is one of 
sentiment and national pride, and to my dying day I shall not 


subscribe to any schemes of interlopers who seek to divest my 
old home county, peopled by my lifelong friends, of this great 
asset which was built by me and my associates, and operated 
since my withdrawal, many years ago, by Coconino County, 
These pseudo crusaders have tried to show that the officials 
of Coconino County want to sell the trail, that they attended 
a certain meeting and so agreed. This is not the truth and 
when this fight first arose on the floor of the Senate the true 
facts were brought to light. 

The beard of supervisors of Coconino County on March 10, 
1924, unanimously went on record as opposed to the House 
amendment. Yet in the face of this these same would-be cru- 
saders still seek to force the Senate to submit to their amend- 
ment and agree to this sale without giving the people of Coco- 
nino County, Ariz., a voice in the matter. I invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that in two letters to Senator Smoor I pointed 
out the legal obstaeles to such a sale under the laws of the 
State of Arizona. For this trail can not be sold without con- 
demnation, and there ean not be condemnation, under Arizona 
statutes, of toll trails unless they are of no public use. There- 
fore, the amendment which I offered was to give the people 
of this county the right of expression; and if this is done and 
they vote for the sale of this trail, I will gladly cooperate in 
amending our State laws to permit such a sale. Then will be 
the time for such authority as is now sought to buy on the part 
of our Government. 

There is no need of further discussion of this proposition, 
as various diseussions on this floor revealed the true facts; and 
at that time the Senate voted overwhelmingly, 47 to 26, for an 
amendment permitting, without cost to the Government, the 
citizens of Coconino County, Ariz, to register their approval 
or disapproval of the sale of this cherished asset, and the Sen- 
ate’s action was applauded be those splendid, law-abiding peo- 
ple, Yet this Representative from the State of Michigan, who 
has so distorted the facts and who has seen the Grand Canyon 
not more than once in his life, says absolutely not, they shall 
not have this right; they must either do what he says or there 
will be no appropriation bill; and because of his. peculiar posi- 
tion as manager of the whole Interior bill, and in view of only 
four more days of Congress, he carries on with his idea of 
coercion and says, I will kill the whole bill in the lower House 
at this session unless. the Senate yields.” This attitude I de- 
clare to be unjustified, un-American, is not popular Govern- 
ment, and I know the Senate would not recede from its position 
of right and justice except for the danger within this man's 
power of killing the whole bill. 

I invite your attention to the fact that only recently, on 
April 9, we passed a bill, which has since become a law (H. R. 
8682), appropriating $7,500,000 for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvements of roads and trails, and so forth, in our 
national parks, which I now read: 


[ Public, No. 70, Sixty-eighth Congress] 

An act (H. R. 3682) authorizing the construction, reconstruction, and 
improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in 
the national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his ad- 
ministration of the National Park Service, is hereby authorized to con- 
struct, reconstruct, and improve roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That for such purposes, including the making of necessary 
surveys and plans, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the follow- 
ing sums, to be available until expended: The sum of $2,500,000 for 
the fiscal years ending J 30, 1924, and June 30, 1925; the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; and the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reserve 
from distribution to the several States, in addition to the 10 per cent 
authorized by section 5 of the act of November 10, 1921 (42 Stat. L., 
p. 213), not exceeding 5 per cent of the material, equipment, and sup- 
plies hereafter received from the Seeretary of War, and to transfer 
said material, equipment, and supplies to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use in constructing, reconstructing, improving, and maintaining 
roads and trails in the national parks and monuments: Provided, That 
no charge shal) be made for such transfer except such sums as may be 
agreed upon as being reasonable charges for freight, handling, and con- 
ditioning for efficient use. 

Approved April 9, 1924. ; 

Now, why should we go outside of this legislation at this 
time, when we are daity enjoined to practice strict Government 
economy, and appropriate an additional $100,000, as the House 
amendment proposes to do, for the purchase of the Bright 
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Angel Trail to gratify certain monopolistic interests in my 
State? 

Mr. President, I maintaL further that there is a deeper issue 
Involved here than the mere sale of the Bright Angel Trail. 
There is involved in the settlement of this matter the sacred 
and inviolable right of a Senator to voice the sentiments of his 
home State and to represent and guard the rights of his con- 
stituency in this body, and if we sanction the proposition that 
a Member of the other House from a far-distant State can 
dictate to this body in matters of legislation affecting a Sen- 
ator’s home State, against the Senator’s vigorous protest, we 
are establishing a precedent for all time, and one that I warn 
Senators we will live to regret. 

Mr. President, I am most conscious of my present position in 
any further attempt to send this bill back to conference, because 
Congress is scheduled to adjourn this week. Because of this 
fact I do not want to assume the responsibility of continuing 
the good fight on this obnoxious and un-American provision. 
To do so might imperil the whole Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, which carries» many important items affecting 
my State, and its passage is eagerly awaited by my good friends 
on this floor who have similar interests. However, let it be 
not forgotten that I know how well fate has played against 
the people of Coconino County through these circumstances 
which were seized upon by this same individual at the other 
end of the Capitol to force through his selfish and un-American 
amendment. The people of Coconino County will carry their 
fight to the courts, where individuals are all alike, and in the 
courts every right will be protected. It is a sorry day when 
a Congress can be so ruthless as to subscribe to such a strong- 
arm proposition, and, needless to say, we are sadly disap- 
pointed in the conferees of the Senate in overlooking these 
undeniable facts and subscribing to the House amendment in 
the face of previous overwhelming votes of this Chamber sus- 
taining my position. 

It was a surrender of justice and right in order to appease 
the venom of this same individual. My fight shall continue, my 
conscience is clear, the responsibility for this amendment rests 
with others. Mr. President, we are lectured here day by day on 
economy, popular will of the people, and Republican ideals by 
those who subscribe to this outrage. Here is an attempt to 
waste $100,000 in my State which is secured through sheer coer- 
cion, yet when we ask for proper relief for the farmers of 
Yuma Valley in my State with which to fight the awful farm 
pests we are given only a few thousand; when we ask for ade- 
quate amounts to fight the terrible diseases now destroying our 
great livestock industry we are similarly treated. The word 
“ consistency ” becomes obsolete and is replaced with the indi- 
vidual floutings of ruthless power, I have made my fight for 
right and justice; a fight single-handed and alone; a fight of 
which I am very proud; a fight to protect my neighbors and old- 
time friends of dear old Coconino County which already stands 
disfigured and scarred because of Government withdrawals and 
intrusions; a fight, although lost in the first round, it is one 
which gives us greater courage to carry on until our interests 
are undenied, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 

RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN GERMANY 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
give notice of a motion to discharge the Committee on Foreign 
Relations from the further consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 180, for the relief of the distressed and starving women 
and children of Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will be entered. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 5478, to amend sections 1, 
3, and 6 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try or otherwise and their return to civil employment.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. With the understanding that the amendments 
to be suggested are to be adopted, I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KING: Let the amendments be reported. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that the amendments I send to the desk 
be stated in their order. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. Fess were, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “for,” to insert the words “each of”; 
on line 4 to strike out the word “year” and insert in lieu 


thereof the word “years”; at the end of line 4, after the 
numerals 1925,“ to strike out the comma and insert the words 
“and June 30, 1926”; on line 5 to strike out the words “and 
thereafter for a period of three years, the sum“; on line 6 to 
strike out the word “annually”; on line 14 to strike out the 
word “year” and insert in lieu thereof the word “years”; 
on line 14, after the numerals “1925,” to strike out the comma 
and to insert the words “and 1926”; on line 14 to strike out 
the words “and annually thereafter for a period of three 
years”; on page 5, line 8, to strike out “four” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ two,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That effective on and after July 1, 1924, sections 
1, 8, and 6 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“ SECTION 1. That in order to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or in any legitimate oc- 
cupation and their return to civil employment there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the use of the States, subject to the 
provisions of this act, for the purpose of cooperating with them in the 
maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of such disabled persons, and 
in returning vocatlonally rehabilitated persons to civil employment 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, and June 30, 
1926, $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the 
proportion which their population bears to the total population in 
the United States, not including Territories, outlying possessions, and 
the District of Columbia, according to the last preceding United States 
census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any State shall not 
be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year, And there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1925 and 1926, the sum of $34,000, or so much thereof as may be 
needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the mini- 
mum allotment to the States provided for in this section. 

All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from ap- 
propriations authorized by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) 
that for each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be ex- 
pended in the State, under the supervision and control of the State 
board, at least an equal amount for the same purpose: Provided, That 
no portion of the appropriations authorized by this act shall be used 
by any institution for handicapped persons except for the special 
training of such individuals entitled to the benefits of this act as 
shall be determined by the Federal board; (2) that the State board 
shall annually submit to the Federal board for approval plans show- 
ing (a) the kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of place- 
ment for which it is proposed the appropriation shall be used; (b) 
the plan of administration and supervision; (e) course of study; (d) 
methods of instruction; (e) qualifications of teachers, supervisors, 
directors, and other necessary administrative officers or employees; 
(f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors; (3) 
that the State board shall make an annual report to the Federal 
board on or before September 1 of each year on the work done in 
the State and on the receipts and expenditures of money under the 
provisions of this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys authorized 
to be appropriated by this act for the benefit of the States shall be 
applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, 
or repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the pur- 
chase or rental of any lands; (5) that all courses for vocational 
rehabilitation given under the supervision and control of the State 
board and all courses for vocational rehabilitation maintained shall 
be available, under such rules and regulations as the Federal board 
shall prescribe, to apy civil employee of the United States disabled 
while in the performance of his duty, 


“Sec. 3, That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 
authorized by section 1, any State shall, through the legislative au- 
thority thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower 
and direct the board designated or created as the State board for 
vocational education to cooperate in the administration of the pro- 
visions of the vocational education act, approved February 23, 1917, 
to cooperate as herein provided with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in the administration of the provisions of this act; (3) in 
those States where a State workmen’s compensation board, or other 
State board, department, or agency exists, charged with the administra- 
tion of the State workmen’s compensation or liability laws, the 
legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated 
between such State board, department, or agency and the State board 
charged with the administration of this act, such plan to be ef- 
fective when approved by the governor of the State; (4) provide 
for the supervision and support of the courses of vocational rehabili- 
tation to be provided by the State board in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act; (5) appoint as custodian for said appropriations 
its State treasurer, who shall receive and provide for the proper 
custody and disbursement of all money paid to the State from said 
appropriations: Provided, That any State which, prior to June 30, 
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1924, has accepted and otherwise complied with the provisions of the 
act of June 2, 1920, shall be deemed to have accepted and complied 
with the provisions of this amendment to said act. 

“Sec, 8. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education the sum of $75,000 annually 
for a pericd of two years, commencing July 1, 1924, for the purpose of 
making studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placements in suitable or 
gainful occupations, and for the administrative expenses of said board 
incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, including esal- 
aries of such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere as the board may deem necessary, 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the members 
of the board and by its employees, under its orders, including attend- 
ance at meetings of educational associations and other organizations, 
rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, 
stationery, typewriters and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, 
postage on foreign mall, printing and binding to be done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and all other necessary expenses. 

“A full report of all expenses under this section, including names of 
all employees and salaries paid them, traveling expenses, and other 
expenses incurred by each and every employee and by members of the 
board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. f 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 6941. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Pensions with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
y The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Edwards 
Ernst 


Ashurst ad Sheppard 
Ball Fernald La Follette Shields 
Bayard Ferris age 8 Shipstead 
Borah Fess McKellar Shortri 
Brandegee Fleteher McKinley Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier Smith 
Broussard George ney Smoot 
Bruce Gerry Mayfie Spencer 
Bursum Glass oses 8 anfield 
Cameron G eely tephens 
Capper Hale Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Harreld Norris Swanson 
it Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Overman Underwood 
Couzens Howell Owen Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash Ransdell Watson 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Mo. Weller 
es Reed, illis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the concurrent resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives with reference to final adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution No, 27, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 7th day of June, 1924, at T o'clock p. m. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
of the House. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I call up the concurrent 
resolution which I offered yesterday and as to which I gave 
notice that I would present it as a substitute for the proposed 
concurrent resolution. I now offer it as a substitute, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
offers the following substitute. 


> 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. First I will ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.- It will be read. 

The concurrent resolution 
Mr. La Fotrerre yesterday was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has reported that in the 15 
wheat States alone more than 108,000 farmers have since 1920 lost 
their farms or other property through foreclosures or bankruptcy, over 
122,000 have lost their property without legal poceedings, and nearly 
873,000 have retained their property only through the leniency of 
creditors, making a total of 603,000 farmers, or 26 per cent of all, 
who are virtually bankrupt in these 15 States; and 

Whereas the conditions are even more appalling in particular 
States, as, for example, in South Dakota, where, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 40 per cent of all farmers are virtually 
bankrupt; Colorado, 42 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Wyo- 
ming, 51 per cent; and Montana, 62 per cent; and 

Whereas as a result of this acute agricultural distress during the 
four years, 1920 to 1923, 1,357 State and National banks have failed, 
with total liabilities of more than $590,000,000 ; and 

Whereas during the first three months of the present year 265 
banks failed, with total liabilities of $100,275,600, or at the unprece- 
dented rate of 1,060 bank fallures for the year; and 

Whereas this constitutes conclusive evidence that the alarming con- 
ditions in the agricultural States above described are not only in- 
creasing but threaten the financial and commercial stability of the 
entire Nation: ~ 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses complete the business of the calendar day 
of Saturday, June 7, 1924, they shall stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Monday, July 7, 1924; and 

Resolved further, That when the Congress reconvenes on July 7, 
1924, the two Houses shall proceed to consider and vote upon the fol- 
lowing measures in the order named: (1) Emergency legislation for 
the relief of agriculture; (2) the Howell-Barkley bill for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; (3) amend- 
ment of the rate-making sections of the transportation act; and (4) 
reclamation fellef legislation. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. I have examined the resolution 
which he has offered as a substitute, and he has included 
several definite measures that the Congress shall consider if the 
resolution is adepted. There is not included in the list, how- 
ever, the Muscle Shoals proposition. I want to offer an amend- 
ment—or perhaps if I suggest it, the Senator may accept it— 
that he add to the list of measures the settlement of the Muscle 
Shoals question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. r 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order, first, that the House 
concurrent resolution is not amendable. A resolution of ad- 
journment never is amendable. I make the further point of 
order that it is not debatable and that the resolution not being 
debatable and being privileged, it can not be debated under the 
guise of an amendment. That would destroy what has been the 
accepted rule in regard to such resolutions. Finally, the amend- 
ment that is offered clearly is out of order in the last clause, 
if the Chair will take the trouble to look at it. In the last 
clause of the substitute resolution it undertakes and in fact 
does, if it has the power to do so, alter the rules of both the 
House and the Senate, which I think can not be done by a 
resolution of adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator state in what 
particular it tends to alter the rules? The Cham has not the 
resolution before him. 

Mr. LODGE. It reads: 

Resolved further, That when the Congress reconvenes on July 7, 1924, 
the two Houses shall proceed to consider and vote upon the following 
measures in the order named: (1) Emergency legislation for the relief 
of agriculture; (2) the Howell-Barkley bill for the settlement of dis- 
putes between carriers and their employees; (3) amendment of the rate- 
making sections of the transportation act; and (4) reclamation relief 
legislation. 


To do anything of that sort would be in violation of the rules. 
The rules of both Houses make different provisions for intro- 
ducing, considering, and taking up measures. I do not think it 
is open to either House to undertake to amend the rules of the 
other. There are rules for dealing with all these measures 
which have to be observed in all legislation passed by either 
House. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, with regard to the propo- 
sition just made by the Senator from Massachusetts I suggest 
that it is in the power of the two Houses to take such action 


(S. Con. Res. 14) submitted by 
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with respect to their program of legislation as they may see fit 
to take. This is a concurrent resolution. Action by the Senate 
upon it is not binding upon the House, of course, until the 
House concurs, 55 89 800 iy ay he DN 

This is net an ordinary motion to adjourn, 
mitted to say so at this time. Most of the precedents which 
might be cited with regard to the amendment, by substitution 
or otherwise, of such a motion are not applicable to the pending 
motion at all. But I will await further discussion upon the 
proposition whieh is presented. 

Mr. LODGE. My first point of order is that this is a motion 
simply to adjourn sine die and is not amendable. I never heard 
of a motion to adjourn being amendable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the resolution is amendable. The Chair is also of the opin- 
Jon that the latter part of the resolution is not subject to the 
point of order made by the Senator from Massachusetts because 
the other House would have to concur in it. But as to the 
third point of order, that it is not debatable, while the Chair's 
personal opinion is that it is debatable, the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate passed upon the proposition some time ago end 
held that it was not debatable. So the present occupant of the 
Chair, following that decision, will hold that it is not debatable. 
So the question is en the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amendment 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I aecept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska in perfection of the substitute amend- 
metit which I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska state what the amendment is which he desires to propose? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is to insert as No. 5 the words “ settle- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals controversy.” I think that will be 
a sufficient designation of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin so modify his amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I modify the amendment so as to in- 
corporate the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska; and 
upon the vote upon the amendment which I have offered, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are asked 
for on the amendment. z 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from Nebraska whether they will not place 
Muscle Shoals second on the list, puttimg the emergency legisla- 
tion for the relief of agriculture first? The Muscle Shoals 
development will tend to give relief to the farmer and is right 
in line with agriculture; so, instead of placing it at the bot- 
tom of the list, so that the farmer may be denied the privilege 
of getting some cheap fertilizer, we might at least lift it up 
a little bit and make it second in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Pursuant to the ruling a 
moment ago the Chair will haye to hold debate to be out 
of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to 
the Senator from Mississippi, and would be 
Muscle Shoals measure up first, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
adoption of the amendment proposed 
Wisconsin, 0 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state It. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska be inserted follow- 
ing the designation of emergency legislation for the relief, of 
agriculture, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not a parlimentary 
inquiry, but the Chair will present the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi. The Senate has heard 
the request. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Probably having the right to perfect 
the amendment which I have offered, I accept. the suggestion 
of amendment ag made by the Senator from Nebraska, the 
amendment to be made at the point indicated by him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that the amendment be 
inserted as No. 5, as suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 
The Chair will now inquire, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears an objection 
to the request. 


willing to put the 


nestion Is upon the 
y the Senator from 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Who made the objection? i 
i Mr. MOSES. The senior Senator from New Hampshire ob- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adap. 
tion of the substitute, as modified, proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr, HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am a little bit confused as to where the 
Muscle Shoals proposition comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It comes in as No. 5, as the 
Chair understands, in the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The question is on the amendment as modified proposed 
ae Senator from Wisconsin. The Secretary will eall the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ii- 
nois [Mr. MeCormick) to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wreeter], and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. RALSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 86, nays 47. 6 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that the vote just taken 
be recapitulated. I think there was a mistake in the total. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I suggest that the vote be recupitulated. 
I think there is some misunderstanding about how Senators are 
recorded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will recapi- 
tulate the vote. 

The reading clerk reeapitulated the vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. I inquire how I am recorded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
is recorded as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I hope there is no mis- 
understanding about how I am recorded. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recorded as voting in the affirmative. 

On a recapitulation the result was announced—yeas 86, nays 
52, as follows: 


YEAS—86 
Adams Gooding Ladd 15 
Ashurst Harrison La Follette heppard 
Bor Heflin McKellar Shiel 
Brookhart Howell Meda Shipstead 
Copeland Janeen, Mink). He rammed 
0 0 ra mme 
Di Tones, N. Mex, Norbeck Inderwood 
Fletcher Jones, Wash, Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Frazier Kendrick Owen Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—52 

—.— Rage 7505 3 

ar mans 
Brandegee Edwards MeKiniey Smith 
Broussard Ernst McLean Smoot 
Brace Fernald Moses Spen 
Bursum Ferris Oddie Stephens 

ron Fess Overman Ster 
Caraway George Pepper Swanson 
Colt Gerry Phipps Wadsworth 
Couzens Glass Ransdell Warren 
Cu Hale Reed, Mo. Watson 

Harreld Pa, Weller 
Dale Keyes binson Willis 
NOT VOTING—8 

kins Harris McCormick 8 

9 Len root Ralston Shite 


So Mr. La Forerte’s amendment as modifed was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon con- 
curring in the concurrent resolution, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that I call for the yeas and 


nays, 

Mr. FRAZIER. . Mr, President. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not debatable. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move to amend the concurrent resolution 
by striking out “Tth” and inserting 21st,“ so that it will 
read “June 21st.” 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order that a motion to 
adjourn sine die is not amendable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Chair has already decided that, 
I suggest, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Chair upon the 
other vote decided that question the other way, and we would 
like to know what consistency is to be the standard of the 


decisions of the Chair. My offer of the amendment was ac- 
cepted as being within the rule, and not in violation of any 
rule of the Senate. Precisely a similar offer of an amendment 
is made by the Senator from North Dakota and now held out 
of order. : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. With the Chair’s indulgence—I know that 
the Chair wishes to do what is absolutely right and fair—there 
are a number of precedents that settle the matter. Let Sen- 
ators turn to the Precedents, by Mr. Gilfry, page 22: 


AMENDING MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT 
A motion simply to adjourn ean not be amended. 


This is not simply a motion to adjourn. 


The instances are too numerous to cite where the Senate has 
amended motions or resolutions fixing a day certain to which adjourn- 
ment shall be taken. Concurrent resolutions proposing adjournments 
over the Christmas holidays have most frequently been amended. Reso- 
lutions of this character, fixing the time for the final adjournment of 
a session of Congress, have sometimes been amended, reconsidered, 
and anrended again; and then, after having been agreed to in both 
Houses, a concurrent resolution has been necessarily resorted to for 
further extending the time of the session. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no doubt 
whatever about the proposition made by the Senator from 
Arizona. A resolution for final adjournment is amendable, of 
course; but the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin was 
yoted upon and voted down, and there is no amendment—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, yes; the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] proposed an amendment to the concurrent reso- 
lution. I beg the Chair’s pardon. The Senator from North 
Dakota proposed an amendment to the concurrent resolution, 
to strike out “Tth” and insert 21st.“ I am sure the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the Chair will readily reverse his atti- 
tude when he understands the condition that exists. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair entirely misun- 
derstood the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota. The Chair supposed he was endeavoring to amend 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE]: 

Mr. ASHURST. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As at present advised, the 
Chair overrules the point of order. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota to the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the yeas and nays upon that 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the amendment be stated again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The Senator from North Dakota pro- 
poses to strike out 7th“ and insert “ 21st,” so that it will read: 


by adjourning their respective Houses on the 21st day of June, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. On that 
amendment the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

0 pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. RALSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Ashurst Harrison La Follette Sheppard 
Borah Heflin ¢Kellar Shields 
Brookhart Howell Na Shipstead 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Mayfield Stanfield 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Neely Trammell 
Di Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Underwood 
Fletcher Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Frazier Kendrick Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Gooding Ladd Pittman 

NAYS—53 
Adams Broussard Caraway Curtis 
Ball Bruce Colt Dial 
Bayard Bursum Couzens 
Brandegee Cameron Cummins Edwards 


King Ransdell Sterling 
Fernald Lenroot Reed, Mo. Swanson 

2 Reed. Pa. Wadsworth 
Fess McKinley Robinson Warren 

McLean Shortridge Watson 
Gerry Moses Simmons Weller 
Glass Oddie Smith Willis 
Hale Overman Smoot 
Harreld Pepper Spencer 
Keyes Phipps Stephens 

NOT VOTING 

Dale Greene McCormick Stanley 
Elkins Harris Ralston Wheeler 


So Mr. Frazrer’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon con- 
curring in the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro-' 
ceeded to call the roll 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). 
transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. RALSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 36, as follows: 


Making the same 
Making the same 


YEAS—53 
Ball Edge Lodge Smith 
Bayard Edwards McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Ernst McLean Spencer 
Broussard Fernald Moses Stephens 
Bruce erris Oddie Sterling 
Bursum Fess Overman Swanson 
Cameron George Pepper Wadsworth 
Caraway Gerry Phipps Warren 
Colt Glass Ransdell Watson 
Couzens Hale Reed, Mo Weller 
Cummins Harreld Reed, Pa. Willis 
Curtis Keyes Robinson 
Dale King Shortridge 
Dial Lenroot Simmons 
NAYS—36 

Adams Gooding Ladd Pittman 
Ashurst Harrison La Follette Sheppard 
Borah Heflin cKellar Shields 
Brookhart Howell McNary Shipstead 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Mayiield Stanfield 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Neely Trammell 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Underwood 
Fletcher Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Frazier Kendrick Owen Walsh, Mont. 

NOT VOTING—7 
Elkins Harris Ralston Wheeler 
Greene McCormick Stanley 


So House Concurrent Resolution No. 27, fixing the date of 

final adjournment on Jure 7, 1924, was concurred in. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses providing for a final adjournment hay- 
ing now been passed, and the hour fixed, the attitude of some 
of the Senators who disagreed with my proposal this morning 
may be changed. I think the matter of allowing the plant 
at Muscle Shoals to be put in operation at an early hour 
through one process or another is so important, and that legis- 
lation by the Congress on the subject is so proper, that I 
renew my request for unanimous consent that immediately 
upon the disposition of the two pension bills, which are now 
the unfinished business of the Senate, House bill 518 be taken 
up immediately for consideration by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the request be stated so that it 
can be heard by the Senate. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ala- 
bama asks unanimous consent that when the special order, 
which is now the unfinished business, is disposed of, the Sen- 
ate shall proceed to the consideration of House bill 518. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, with agriculture gen- 
erally throughout the country in dire distress, the facts of 
which have been presented to the Senate, I feel compelled, as 
representing one of the States included within the agricul- 
tural region so affected, to oppose any request for the con- 
sideration of other legislation than legislation which will 
relieve agriculture. e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 
Mr. LADD. I report back favorably with amendments from 


the Committee on Commerce tħe bill (S. 3380) to grant the 
consent of Congress to the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a new 
bridge across the Cumberland River, in the county of Pulaski, 
State of Kentucky, near the town of Burnside, and I submit a 
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report (No. 710) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Nr. ROBINSON. I desire to have a statement from the 
Benator presenting the bill as to what it relates to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 

that a constituent of mine brought forward this bill, which is 
to allow a railroad company to build a bridge over the Cumber- 
Jand River, in Kentucky, in place of a worn-out bridge. 
| Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. The amendments were, 
‘on page 1, line 7, before the word “ bridge,” to strike out the 
sword “new,” and in line 8, after the word“ River,” to insert 
“at a point suitable to the interests of navigation,” so as to 
make the bill read: f 


| Re it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
‘the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., lessee of the 
{Cincinnati Southern Rallway, and to its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and the approaches thereto 
across the Cumberland River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, in the county of Pulaski, in the State of Kentucky, near 
the town of Burnside, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sc, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

| The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to grant the con- 
sent of Congress to the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Cumberland River, in the county of Pulaski, State of Ken- 
tucky, near the town of Burnside.” 

FEDERAL IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to give the following 
notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
sends to the desk a notice, which the Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


I hereby give notice that when the general deficiency bill, House 
bill 9559, is under consideration in the Senate, I shall move te suspend 
Senate Rule XVI, and especially the clause of said rule prohibiting 
amendments proposing general legislation to general appropriation bills, 
for the purpose of offering as an amendment to sald bill the following: 

Insert at the proper place, Senate bill 3372, “ to provide safeguards 
for future Federal irrigation development and an equitable adjustment 
of existing accounts of Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

ALIEN PROPERTY TRADE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I move that we take up Senate 
Joint Resolution 121, to create a body corporate by the name of 
the “Alien Property Trade Investment Corporation.” 

Mr. President, we have now fixed an hour for the final ad- 
jJournment of Congress. We have been talking for a long time 
of trying to devise some way for helping agriculture. This is a 
joint resolution which was unanimously reported 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I wish to make a point of order. 
The unfinished business of the Senate is the omnibus pension 
bill. I make a point of order that the Senator from South 
Carolina is out of order and can not interrupt the special order 
at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is over- 


ruled. < 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution which 
Was unanimously reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. It is simple and it will aid agriculture in this 
country to a very great degree. If we expect to pass anything 
to help the farmers of the country, now is the time, and we 
should pass this joint resolution and let it go to the Hotise and 
become a law at the present session. That is the only prac- 
tical way I see of accomplishing the desired result, and I hope 
the Senate will take it up. 

Mr. BURSUM. I rise to inquire whether or not the un- 
finished business has been laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly it has. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of the joint resolution mentioned by the 
Senator from South Carolina, the unfinished business will be 
displaced. 
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Mr. BURSUM. ‘Therefore, unless it is the desire of the 
Senate to set aside the unfinished business, the vote upon the 
motion will be in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would seem to follow. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it behooves us to try to help the 
people of the country to make some money instead of trying 
to appropriate all the money there is in the Treasury through 
pension bills. It is our duty to pass something along this line 
and let the Senator take up his pension bill later. We ought to 
pass this anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was rejected. 


PENSIONS AND INCKEASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldie: 
and sailors of said war. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, to strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive, in the following 
words: 


The name of Marietta Bishop, former widow of Henry H. “Crocker, 
late of Company A, One hundred and twenty-fifth Hegiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent to call up calendar 
No. 746, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration at this 
time of Order of Business No. 746, House bill 4985. Is thera 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. I object, not because I oppose calendar No. 
746, a bill the passage of which I favor, but because it would 
displace the pension bill, the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


REVISED ANNOTATED CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Andit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Con- 
current Resolution No. 16, reported it favorably without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, this is a concurrent resò- 
lution authorizing a reprint of the Constitution of the United 
States as annotated, bringing it down to date. The document 
is in great demand by all the Members of Congress. 

Mr. KING. I do not see fhe necessity for it, but I hope the 
Senator will add as an annotation the act of the Senate on 
yesterday in trying to abrogate the Constitution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is it all about? I 
hope the Senator will suspend until conversation has ceased. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is a concurrent resolution authorizing 
the Committee on the Judiciary to bring down to date the pub- 
lication known as the Constitution of the United States anno- 
tated. It is desired by Members of Congress of both Houses, 
and it is the intention to have a new index and the whole 
matter brought down to date. The concurrent resolution au- 
thorizes the printing of a new edition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How far behind is the present edition? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is several years behind. This is a 
unauimous report from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BURSUM. I reserve the right to object if there is to be 
any debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If it causes debate I will withdraw it. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That 5,000 additional copies of the revised annotated Constitution be 
printed for the use of the Congress, 1,500 copies for the Senate and 
8,500 copies for the House of Representatives, and that the Senate 
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Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ 
a competent person to assist in bringing the same up to date, his com- 
pensation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate: Pro- 
vided, That the Public Printer shall print not more than 10,000 addl- 
tional copies of said revised annotated Constitution and offer the same 
for sale at the cost of printing and binding, plus 10 per cent, to persons 
who agree not to resell or distribute the same for profit. 


THE LAUSANNE TREATY AND THE CHESTER OIL CONCESSION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the American people are pro- 
foundly interested in the Lausanne treaty recently transmitted 
to the Senate by the President of the United States. This is a 
treaty between our Government and Turkey. It is pending 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. What its 
action will be I have not been advised. 

In view of the deep interest which the American people have 
in the matter with which this treaty deals, and in view of the 
unsatisfactory character of the treaty and the suspicious cir- 
cumstances attending its negotiation, I have felt constrained to 
submit the following resolution: 


Whereas the United States and the allied nations, following the 
World War, contended for the establishment of an Armenian State, 
the return to Greece of territory to which she was entitled, and the 
protection of Christian minorities residing within Turkish territory; 
and 

Whereas the treaty of Sevres made provisions for the realization of 
such contention, and an independent Armenian State was set up, and 
certain territory to which Greece was entitled was restored to her; 
and 

Whereas President Harding, on the 8th day of November, 1922, gave 
assurance that “everything which may be done will be done to protect 
the Armenian people and preserve to them the rights which the Sevres 
treaty undertook to bestow ”; and 

Whereas Turkey repudiated said treaty and joined with Soviet Russia 
in- the destruction of the Armenian State, brutally murdered hundreds 
of thousands of Armenians, drove those remaining in Anatolia and 
in Turkish Armenia from their homes, and confiscated their property, 
massacred hundreds of thousands of persons of Hellenic descent who 
were residing in Anatolia and Thrace and expelled more than a million 
others from their homes and appropriated their property; and 

Whereas the United States participated in the Lausanne Confer- 
ence which met on November 20, 1922, and prior to its meeting the 
Secretary of State laid down seven conditions to be complied with 
before any treaty would be entered into by the United States with | 
the Turkish Government; and 

Whereas Ambassador Child, the American official observer, de- 
clared before the Lausanne conference in December, 1922, a number | 
of the essential conditions laid down by the Secretary of State and | 
implied in the assurance given by President Harding; and 

Whereas a treaty with Turkey was negotiated by the United States | 
August 6, 1923, which abandons the essential conditions announced | 
by Secretary Hughes and indicated in the assurances of President | 
Harding, and is tantamount to a betrayal of Armenia; and 

Whereas certain concessions, commonly called the Chester oil con- 
cessions, were obtained by citizens of the United States, and it is | 
claimed that said concessions were granted by the Angora or Turkish 
Government prior to the negotiation of the Lausanne treaty, and 
were a matter of consideration in the negotiation of said treaty, and 
were potential in bringing about a treaty which was unfavorable to 
the United States and its citizens and contrary to the position taken 
by the officials of our Government with respect to Turkey and the | 
Christian minorities therein and with respect to Armenia; and 

Whereas said treaty so negotiated has been transmitted by the 
President of the United States to the Senate for its action thereon, 
and the same is now pending before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate; and 

Whereas no hearings have been had upon said treaty, and no infor- 
mation has been submitted by the State Department with reference to 
the matters herein referred to or justifying the ratification of said 
treaty ; and 

Whereas the Turkish Government, both before and since the signing 
of said treaty, has exhibited a contemptuous disregard of treaty obli- 
gations and has continued its cruel and despotic course toward Chris- 
tian minorities within its borders, and has expelled more than a 
million persons of Greek descent and hundreds of thousands of Ar- 
menians, more than a million and a quarter of whom have taken refuge 
in Greece and are now the recipients of financial and other aid from 
the people of the United States, as well as from other countries; and 

Whereas the American people are profoundly interested in all ques- 
tions affecting the Near East, and particularly the Armenians and the 
Christian minorities who have resided within the Turkish Empire, and 
are desirous of knowing the facts surrounding the negotiation of 
said treaty of Lausanne and the present conditions in the Turkish 
Empire, and whether or not it is a Government worthy of being recog- | 


nized by the United States, and is competent to discharge its inter- 
national obligations and is willing to conform to the standards which 
should guide civilized nations in their relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be, and is hereby, 
directed to inquire into the matters and things herein recited, and 
particularly to ascertain— 

(A) What reasons led to the abandonment of the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State October 30, 1922, as conditions prece- 
dent to the negotiation of a treaty with Turkey and to the disregard 
of the assurances contained in the statement of President Harding 
under date of November 8, 1922. 

(B) What, if any, action was taken by the State Department in 
procuring, preserving, or protecting the Chester oil concessions. 

(C) What action, if any, was taken by the State Department in 
organizing or reorganizing the Ottoman Development Co. or any other 
company to take over and hold any rights obtained under such conces- 
sion, or what action was taken by said department in the control of 
the stock or the selection of any officers of said company. 

(D) What instructions, if any, were given by the State Department 
to the representatives of the United States at the Lausanne Conference 
in connection with said Chester oil concessions or said Ottoman De- 
velopment Co., and what correspondence was had between the State 
Department and said representatives concerning said oil concessions. 

(BE) Whether it is a fact that the American representatives at the 
Lausanne conference cordially supported the Allies in the Lausanne 
Conference prior to the ratification of the Chester concessions, April 
10, 1923, and thereafter supported the position of the Turkish repre- 
sentatives ag against the Allies in favor of the abrogation of capitula- 
tions and the abandonment of the conditions announced by the Sec- 
retary of State as essential terms of any treaty with Turkey. 

(F) What causes led to the abandonment by American representa- 
tives at the Lausanne Conference of the position theretofore taken by 
the State Department and by President Harding, and what reasons 
led to the signing by the American representatives of the Lausanne 
treaty? 

(G) What discussions ensued at the Lausanne conference concern- 
ing the Chester concessions or the Ottoman Development Co., and 
what notes or other communications were exchanged between the State 
Department and the representatives of the United States at said con- 
ference, or between the representatives of the United States and the 
representatives of the Turkish Government concerning said conces- 
sions; also what conversations occurred between the representatives 
of the Turkish Government and the United States respecting said 
treaty, and particularly with reference to said Chester concessions, or 
any other concessions with respect to oil or railroads within Turkish 
territory? 


The resolution (S. Res. 245) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, 

Mr. KING. The resolution which I have offered calls for an 
investigation of the conduct of the State Department in connec- 
tion with the so-caHed Chester oil concession, and also an in- 
vestigation of the part which that concession and its promoters 
played in the initiation and negotiation, by this Government, of 
ne oe of Lausanne, with Turkey, which was signed August 

May I add in passing that international controversies have 
arisen in the efforts of nations to obtain oil lands and oil con- 
cessions and to exploit the natural resources of other countries. 

The Lausanne treaty has been characterized by 107 represent- 
ative Americans, including three former ambassadors to Tur- 
key, as a purposeless and abject surrender to a military junta 
masquerading under the title of a republic. 

It has been charged—and the facts which I shall present 
tend to support the charge—that the United States participated 
in the Lausanne Conference apparently for the sole purpose of 
securing and confirming the Chester oil concession, and that, 
in pursuance of that purpose, vested and essential rights of 
American nationals in Turkey were sacrificed and Armenia for- 
saken, if not betrayed. 

Senators will recall that the relations of the United States 
with Turkey are based upon the treaty of 1830, which grants 
capitulatory rights to American nationals in Turkey, rights 
without which Americans could not safely engage in enter- 
prise—missionary or commercial—in Turkey. The Turks abro- 
gated these capitulations in 1914, and this Government pro- 
tested against that arbitrary and illegal act. In 1917 the Turks 
severed diplomatic relations with us without provocation. 
When the Allies and Turkey, in 1920, made the treaty of 
Sevres, America declined to participate. She was not at war 
with Turkey and took the position that the old treaty was still 
in force, and that, therefore, no new treaty was necessary. 
This Government based its position regarding this matter upon 
an established principle of international law which Chancellor 
Kent, the great legal luminary, states in the following terms: 
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And it is well to be understood, at a period when alterations in the 
constitutions of governments and revolutions in states are familiar, that 
it is a clear position of the law of nations that treaties are not affected, 
nor positive obligations of any kind with other powers or with creditors 
weakened, by such mutations. A state neither loses any of its rights 
nor is discharged from any of its duties by a change in the form of its 
civil government, The body politic is still the same, though it may 
have a different organ of communication. 


The Lausanne Conference of 1922-28 was held in order to 
rewrite that same Sevres treaty, and the position which America 
had taken in 1920, when the Sevres conference met, was still the 
natural and logical one for her to adhere to. 

Why, then, did this Government reverse itself and participate 
in the Lausanne Conference? It is believed by some that its 
animating purpose was to secure and confirm the Chester oil 
concession. 

Senators will recall that the Lausanne Conference met on 
November 20, 1923. Senators will also recall that on October 
30, 1922, Secretary Hughes laid down seven conditions as a sine 
qua non for the acceptance by the United States of a new treaty 
with Turkey. They were: 


1. The maintenance of the capitulations; 

2. The protection, under proper guaranties, of our philanthropic, edu- 
cational, and religious institutions; 

8. The open door; 

4. Indemnity for damages ; 

5. Protection of minorities; 

6. Freedom of the straits; and 

7. Opportunity for archeological research. 


On November 8, 1922, President Harding, by letter, said: 


Everything which may be done will be done to protect the Armenian 
people and preserve to them the rights which the Sevres treaty under- 
took to bestow. 


At the time the conference met the Chester concession had 
been approved in principle by the Angora government, but was 
not yet formally ratified. 

Let me first present a brief history of the so-called Chester 
concession. In 1905 Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, com- 
manding the Kentucky, was sent to Constantinople to enforce 
a claim for damages suffered by our missionaries during the 
Armenian massacres of 1896. According to a*public statement 
by him, he was royally entertained by the Sultan, and saw, or 
was shown, great opportunities for American capital in Asia 
Minor. He returned to Constantinople the following year, in 
a private capacity, to advance the schemes for business ex- 
ploitation which he had hatched while on an official mission. 
In 1909 he, with others, launched in New York, the Ottoman- 
American Development Co., which was reorganized in 1921, 
Gen. George W. Goethals becoming president and Kermit Roose- 
velt one of the directors. Immediately prior to the Lausanne 
Conference the company had reached an agreement with the 
minister of public works at Angora for certain concessions, 
which included the construction of 2,500 miles of railroads in 
Asia Minor, and the exploitation thereafter of all the subsoil 
resources within a zone of 20 miles on either side of the pro- 
posed railroads. The subsoil resources comprised chiefly the 
Mosul and Armenian oil. These latter, however, were claimed 
by England and Armenia, and that section of the railroads 
known as the Sivas-Samsun line was claimed by France. It 
was expected that the subject of the proposed concession would 
be brought up at the conference. The Turks were avowedly 
anxious to grant it to the Americans. They did not conceal 
their motives in the matter. They wanted the diplomatic sup- 
port of America at Lausanne and, likewise, a large loan to be 
raised in America. They carried on in America a most active 
propaganda in support of their schemes. It was reliably re- 
ported that they had deposited $244,000 in a New York bank 
for that purpose. But the Chester group of propagandists were 
the outstanding spokesmen for them. It has been said that 
they sold themselves to be the devil’s advocates. It was under 
these circumstances that the administration announced its in- 
tention to take part in the forthcoming Lausanne conference. 

The Chester concession had been, as I have already indicated, 
approved in principle by the Angora Government, but was not 
yet formally ratified. 

On December 10, 1922, Lord Curzon, in an impressive address, 
served notice on the Turkish delegation at Lausanne, that the 
Allies would insist upon the erection of a State or national 
home for the Armenians, and was vigorously supported by the 
delegates of France, Italy, and Japan. But, on December 12, 
Ambassador Child, our observer, contrary to the assurances 
of President Harding, and, obviously, acting upon instructions 


from the Department of State, spoke “in principle” and “ un- 

officially“ in favor of assigning a “refuge” to the Armenians. 

The Lausanne correspondent of Vakit, a semiofficial Turkish 

eat of Constantinople, in a telegram to his paper, stated 
t he 


„ + learned from a highly placed personage that the American 


delegation, under the pressure of religious organizations, may find 
itself in the necessity of speaking, in a perfunctory way, for the 
Armenians. 


And Vakit, in an editorial article, complimented Rear Ad- 
miral Mark L. Bristol, one of our observers at Lausanne and 
the American High Commissioner at Constantinople, for his— 


e * © umnvarying efforts in behalf of the Turks 
and expressed— 


gratitude to America for the benevolent attitude of her representatives 
at Lausanne, 


If time permitted much might be said concerning the activi- 
ties of Rear Admiral Bristol in behalf of Turkey and the 
Turks. He has evinced a callous disregard of the rights and 
interests of the Armenians and the Gr@eks. He has not repre- 
sented American sentiment, and ought to have been removed 
long ago from the important position which he held and still 
holds at Constantinople. 

The deal, however, for the Chester concession, it would appear, 
was not yet completed, and Mr. Child, as a prudent man, must 
have felt that it was necessary to refrain from definite action 
until the Turks had “delivered the goods,” for, on December 28, 
1922, he addressed the conference, in part, as follows: 


* + The United States enjoys certain treaty rights which are 
obligations of Turkey, which can not be set aside by Turkey alone, 
except by repudiation. * * * Nationals of the United States have 
invested their personal or material fortunesin Turkey * * *. The 
protection upon which they have counted can not be withdrawn without 
the creation of an obvious injustice. 

* + * The position of Turkey toward the juridical status of the 
foreigners and their property in Turkey, as we are now led to under- 
stand it, is that Turkey asserts that she possesses a juridical system 
including not only laws but their application in her courts—which 
will satisfy the other nations and their nationals. 

Unfortunately, this satisfaction does not appear at the moment to 
be a fact. The fact appears to be that the other nations and their 
nationals are testifying that Turkey does not offer either continuance 
of the existing rights or the substitution for them of a system which 
will safeguard foreign persons and property in Turkey. 


The Allies were aware of the value and necessity of the 
cupitulations and were earnest in their efforts to preserve them. 
They knew by the experience of hundreds of years that the 
venal Turkish courts and the oppressive and corrupt Turkish 
police would make it impossible for their nationals to continue 
in business in Turkey. They informed the Turks that they 
would not surrender these vested and essential rights, and they 
naturally expected the United States to support their position 
in the matter, since her national interests were identical. 

The Allies declined to make concessions to the Turks, both on 
the subject of the capitulations and upon the Armenian case. 
The conference was deadlocked largely upon these two points, 
and it was finally suspended on February 4, 1923. 

Meanwhile, on April 10, 1923, the crafty Turks ratified the 
Chester concession. The conference was resumed on April 23, 
1923, and the American observers, who, during the first session 
of the conference, had supported the Allies, whole-heartedly in 
some matters, half-heartedly in others, transferred their sup- 
port in all matters to the Turks, with the result that the Turks 
were enabled to impose their views and will upon the Allies. 

The subject of the concessions came up on July 12, 1923, 
when Great Britain and France challenged the legality of the 
Chester concession; and we learn from an Associated Press 
dispatch in the New York Times that— 


The active intervention of Joseph C. Grew in defense of American 
interests in Turkey is one reason why the Allies and Turks have been 
obliged to reconsider the whole question of concessions. 


The evidence at hand indicates that the American observer, 
supported by the Turks, consummated an arrangement to which 
the latter and the State Department were parties, and, on 
August 6, 1923, signed a treaty, which is discreditable to the 
United States and dishonors American diplomacy. 

The treaty surrenders to the Turks those American rights 
which our observer had claimed to be just and essential before 
the date of the granting of the Chester concession. 

The treaty surrenders all the rights which we had under the 
treaty of 1830; and gains nothing in return. It puts our na- 
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tionals and the remnants of our missionary institutions under 
the “ protection ” of those laws which Secretary Hughes, speak- 
ing through Mr. Child, had condemned as impossible before the 
granting of the Chester oll concession. It surrenders all pre- 
tense of protecting the so-called minorities—in other words, the 
Christian and Jewish populations. Indeed, it does not even 
mention them. 

Under the formula of the open door the treaty permits us 
to resume our former privilege of trading with and investing 
in enterprises in Turkey. But in 1913, when Turkey had an 
estimated population of 18,000,000—now reduced to 5,000,000— 
our exports to that country amounted only to $3,813,821. The 
treaty also grants to our archeologists the same rights which 
are to be enjoyed by nonexistent Turkish archsologists—if 
such ever exist—and it leaves the question of indemnity for 
damages to a later discussion. It furthermore permits our 
merchant vessels to pass through the Dardanelles; also, three 
war yessels, each not to exceed 10,000 tons, may be allowed 
that privilege in times of peace. The Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean entrances of the Straits are to be demilitarized; but in 
time of war, Turkey, if a belligerent, “may alter the condi- 
tion of demilitarization,® thus making it a wholly illusory pro- 
viso. 

Oscar S. Straus, who was under three administrations our 
ambassador to Turkey, in a speech at the Yale Club on Novem- 
ber 24, 1923, said: 


The system of capitulations was a necessary result of the absence 
of a competent and even-handed judiciary. Justice was sold to the 
highest bidder. And a nation does not turn a new leaf overnight, 
„ + © I congratulate the Turks on having written the dest one- 
sided bargain in international treaty making. The treaty 
proposes that Americans shall have the same rights in Turkey as the 
natives. The irony of this fs that the natives have no rights. And 
what has Turkey hitherto done with agreements? She has never kept 
one and does not know how to. We would be better off without any 
agreement with Turkey at all. In that-event our hand would be just 
as free as the Turkish hand which, under the elreumstances, will be 
free anyway. If the Senate ratifies this treaty, we will be thrown 
into the maelstrom of Burope. 


And we know, on the authority of Secretary Hughes, that— 


Turkey does not offer a system—juridical—which will safe- 
guard foreign persons and property * * * 


The Lausanne treaty subjects our nationals to Turkish laws 
and accepts their promises to protect our rights, Prof. A. D. F. 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, who was born in Turkey in 
1855 and whose father founded Robert College, says this of the 
treaty: 


J fail to discover a single point in which the treaty, if ratified, would 
benefit the United States of America or its nationals in Turkey, It 
provides no protection, secures no rights, exacts no guaranties for the 
lives, Uberty, or property of Americans. America would gain nothing 
by ratifying the treaty, 


But the Secretary of State seeks justification for his adher- 
ence to this treaty on the ground that the Allies and the mis- 
sionaries accept it and that we do not want to fight the Turks, 

I have already shown that the Allies yielded to the Turks 
because America assumed a “benevolent” attitude toward 
them. But why follow in the footsteps of the Allies? Have we 
not been told by the spokesman of the administration that 
America must pursue an independent course in her interna- 
tional relations? Moreover, the Allies were at war with Tur- 
key; we were not. The Allies have received ample compensa- 
tion for the concessions which they have made to the Turks. 
We find in the Allied-Turkey treaty that Great Britain has 
aequired sovereign rights over the island of Cyprus and over 
the Soudan, and through her possession of the Nile she controls 
the economic life of Egypt. Also, under her mandate over 
Mesopotamia, she secures her land communication with India. 
Italy has acquired 14 Turkish islands and numerous islets, and 
France, Syria. 

On the subject of the attitude of the missionaries toward this 
treaty, former Ambassador Gerard makes the following observa- 
tions: 


As to the missionaries, It is not true they favor the treaty. They 
have been abandoned by their Government, and they are helpless hos- 
tages in the hands of the Turks. Evidently they dare not testify either 
against their own Government or against the Turks. 

Doctor Barton, whom Secretary Hughes summons as a witness in favor 
of the treaty, recently expressed the belief that “the Senate will not 
ratify it.“ Also Doctor Gates, president of Robert College, whom Secre- 
tary Hughes quotes as favoring the treaty, has said that the Kemalist 
régime is doomed, and has also predicted the dissolution of the Turkish 


nation. One missionary, now resident in Turkey, has written Secre- 
tary Hughes in favor of ratification, but has written a private letter 
to a friend in Princeton against ratification. 

A report made in 1923 by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions disclosed the facts that the missionary churches in 
Turkey had been reduced by 90 per cent; that 6 ont of 9 colleges and 
40 out of 43 high schools had been closed; that 1,000 native schools, 
affiliated with the missionaries, had been abandoned; that 95 per cent 
of the constituencies of the missionaries had been murdered or de- 
ported or enslaved, and that the American missionaries had but 10 
stations remaining, 

The Lausanne treaty makes no mention of and no provision for the 
missionaries. But a letter by Ismet Pasha to our Observer, which is 
annexed to the treaty, puts the missionaries under Turkish law. Since 
then the Turks have closed 4 of the remaining 10 stations, namely, 
those at Mersina, Sarea, Konth, and the medical branch of the Girls’ 
College at Constantinople, and, further, have forbidden the teaching 
of any religion except Mohammedanism in the American sehools. 

The few remaining American institutions in Turkey are thus made 
subject to the supervision and direction of the Turkish Government, 
and are allowed to teach only such subjects as Turkish inspectors may 
prescribe. In other words, they are no longer, in any sense, mis- 
slonary institutions; they can no longer promote the purpose for 
which they were established. The Turks will allow Americans to 
furnish the funds for the maintenance of “ American schools,” but 
the Turks, themselves, will direct and operate them. Furthermore, if 
they should find it profitable to “ nationalize” their own schools, they 
will have the right, under the provisions ef Ismet's letter, to national- 
ize also the American schools. 

Are the eyangelically minded Christians of America willing to pay 
taxes to the Turkish Government and to assume the expense of the 
educational system of Turkey in order to teach Islam and to make 
more successful the murderers and marauders who will continue to 
endanger the peace of the world? 

For nearly 90 years our missionaries haye done a great work solely 
among the Christians in Turkey, for it is they only that were open 
to the enlightenment they brought. Now that these Christians have 
been either slaughtered, enslaved, or expelled, and we are forbidden to 
evangelize the others, submission to Turkish “laws and regulations“ 
will clearly constitute a deliberate conspiracy to pervert the funds of 
faithful Christians. If there should be a few so-called missionaries 
who, at the dictation of their own government or that of the Turks, 
or in furtherance of their own schemes of personal or institutional 
aggrandizement, would use Christain funds for the propagation of 
Islam, it becomes our solemn duty to prevent the perpetration of such 
a monstrous crime, 

In view of the precarions and intimidated position in which the mis- 
sionaries find themselyes, we can not look to them for rellable guidance, 

The problem that Is presented to us concerns the American people 
and Government, The defense and protection of American rights and 
interests in Turkey devolve upon the American people. Unconditional 
surrender to the Turks, as Is proposed by this treaty, would so embolden 
them that upon its ratification they would feel safe in resorting to fur- 
ther oppressive measures, which well might result in war. 


As for the argument that we do not want to fight the Turks, 
and that therefore we must submit to them, it is unworthy of 
consideration. It postulates conditions which do not exist; and 
assumes a position of vantage for the Turks which no one con- 
cedes that they possess. 

Is it possible that surrender is to be made to a primitive and 
poverty-stricken nation of 5,000,000, with a continuous record 
of murder and rapine, and that this great Republic can not and 
will not defend its rights? As I understand, we are assured 
that by surrendering to the Turks we win their good will—the 
good will of those whom the Secretary himself characterized 
only recently as murderers. ; 

Who says that America must resume formal relations with 
the Turks, and that to secure their good will we must sacrifice 
American rights? If our few remaining nationals in Turkey 
must submit to Turkish law in any case, why do we need to ac- 
knowledge that condition by a formal act? What have the 
Turks done to earn the concessions which Secretary Hughes 
would have us make to them? Why not keep them on proba- 
tion? Indeed, why not leave them alone—severely alone—as 
a solemn protest against the unnamable barbarities which they 
have perpetrated and are even now perpetrating? 

The Old Turks richly deserved the unanimous condemnation 
of the civilized world for their continued misrnle—their oppres- 
sion and slaughter of the Christian populations. The Young 
Turks, according to the testimony of the Harbord Mission, 
murdered in cold blood 800,000 Armenian men, women, and 
children, and, according to Henry Morgenthau, over 200,000 
Greeks. 

But the Kemalists excelled both the Old Turks and the Young 
Turks in the war of destruction which they waged upon the 
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Christians. Of the estimated pre-war Greek population of 
3,000,000 in Turkey, we find to-day but 200,000, and 1,100,00 who 
are refugees in Greece. Greeks and Armenians in Turkey con- 
tinue to be expelled and their property seized in spite of the 
Turkish promises to the contrary. 

The policy of the Angora Government toward the Greeks and 
the Armenians, who have been promised civil, religious, and 
political equality, has been announced by Ileri, the official 
Kemalist journal, in these terms: 


+ © * The Greeks and Armenians must forget their own lan- 
guages and become Turks or they must get out. 


Ikdam, another Turkish journal, observes: 


+ * © The Armenians in Turkey are to enjoy two privileges only, 
namely, to pray to their God and to bury their dead.. 


According to an estimate by American missionaries, from 
800,000 to 500,000 Christian women and children are in slavery 
in Turkish harems For the first time in 1,900 years Christian- 
ity has been extinguished in Asia Minor. j 

We are now asked to enter into friendly relations with a 
Government which has perpetrated and is perpetrating these 
revolting crimes. We are asked to condone and confirm the 
slaughter of whole populations and to acquiesce in the en- 
slavement of multitudes of women and children. We are 
asked to admit murder as a legitimate policy of government. 
And the Government to which we are asked to surrender is, 
according to all available information, threatened with im- 
minent and inevitable disintegration and dissolution. Civil 
strife, economic chaos, and widespread banditry threaten not 
only the régime of Kemal but the very life of the Turkish 
nation, The Young Turks who dominate the situation in 
Constantinople are working zealously for the restoration of 
the sultanate. It was as a means of removing the chief source 
of power of his opponents that Kemal abolished the sultanate 
and caliphate and set up the so-called Republic. We find that 
85 per cent of the 5,000,000 population of Turkey are threatened 
with starvation and afflicted with various destructive diseases, 
and the Turkish Premier himself states that the suppression of 
banditry must become the chief task of the Government. With 
the elimination of the Christians, who were the chief productive 
element, the revenues of the Government now represent about 
one-tenth of its expenditures, which are estimated at $150,- 
000,000. We are asked to enter into formal relations with 
this weak and dying nation, 

I submit, Mr. President, that Secretary Hughes does not 
interpret the sentiment nor the conscience of the American 
people. There are many who think that the policy pursued by 
the State Department has disregarded the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the 20,000,000 Americans who have manifested their 
interest in the welfare of the stricken Christians of the Near 
East by their contributions toward their relief, and has sacri- 
ficed the moral rights as well as the material interests of 
our country. 

In a collective memorandum against this treaty, signed by 107 
eminent Americans, including ex-Ambassadors Straus, Gerard, 
Morris, Morgenthau, Elkus, and Johnson; ex-President Eliot; 
ex-Governor Allen; Governor Smith, of New York, and Governor 
Cox, of Massachusetts; Bishops Manning, Brent, and Freeman, 
of the Episcopal Church, and Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist 
Church; Presidents Angell, Penniman, Wheeler, and Wilbur; 
ex-Secretaries Baker, Garrison, and Daniels, and others, we find 
the following denunciation of the treaty: 


It is morally an indefensible treaty. It is an utterly humiliating and 
purposeless treaty. It surrenders all and every American right in 
Turkey. It renders impossible the continuance of American educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises in that country. It ignores our 
solemn pledges to Armenia. The economic concessions which it pur- 
ports to secure for a few Americans are now admitted to be of dubious 
value, and have already been transferred into alien hands. The Turks 
have broken thus early their promises of good behavior and their 
guaranties to our missionaries and to the remnants of the Christians in 
Turkey. All reports which have recently reached the outside world 
from Turkish and foreign sources show that factional armed conflicts, 
widespread banditry, and hopeless economic chaos seriously threaten 
Kemal's régime, and that the task which confronts his Government fs, 
according to the admission of its own leaders, a truly impossible one. 
American stands to gain absolutely nothing by resuming relations with 
a Turkey in this state, and can lose nothing further by maintaining the 
status quo and awaiting developments. The downfall of the Kemal- 
ists appears inevitable and imminent. By now surrendering our rights 
to Kemal we shall find it difficult to reassert them against any régime 
which may overthrow and succeed him, 


But it is curious, it is indeed significant, that Secretary 
Hughes denies, in general terms, that the State Department has 


been concerned in any manner with the Chester concession; 
and that denial, in the light of the facts which have been 
called to our attention, makes it all the more necessary to in- 
vestigate the connection between the Lausanne treaty and the 
Chester oil concession. 

Senators may recall that on January 23 last Secretary 
Hughes made a speech in New York on our foreign relations, 
and, incidentally, discussed American-Turkish relations. In the 
course of that speech he said: 


1. At no stage in the negotiations was the American position deter- 
mined by the so-called Chester concession. 

2. This had been granted before negotiations of our treaty with 
Turkey had begun. 

3. This Government took no part in securing It. 


These statements appear to be contradicted by the records 
and by prior declarations of the Secretary. 

In October and December, 1922, Secretary Hughes laid down 
definite conditions as a sine qua non for the acceptance by the 
United States of a new treaty with Turkey. He asserted that 
he would not abandon the vested and essential American rights, 
nor would he intrust American live to the caprice of Turkish 
laws. But in August, 1923, a treaty was signed, which does 
not contain these conditions—a treaty which leaves American 
lives at the mercy of the Turks. 

What, then, took place between October-December, 1922, and 
August, 1923, to necessitate or justify so complete an abandon- 
ment of his declared policy? 

The new factor, it is claimed, was that in April, 1923, the 
Turks granted the Chester concession, and in July, when that 
subject came up at the conference, they made common cause 
with the American observer against the Allies. 

It would appear that the Chester concession was the objec- 
tive of our Government in its participation in the Lausanne 
conference, and that the price paid for the attainment of that 
objective was the abandonment of the vested and essential 
rights of America and the betrayal of Armenia. 

Secretary Hughes errs in his statement that the Chester con- 
cession was granted before our negotiations with Turkey 
had begun. 

The conference met on November 20, 1922. 

The American observer reiterated, on December 12, 1922, 
the conditions which were laid down by Secretary Hughes on 
October 30, 1922. 

The Chester concession was formally ratified by Turkey on 
8 1923, and the Lausanne treaty was signed on August 

Secretary Hughes denies that this Government took any 
part in securing the Chester concession. 

On the other hand, Premier Ismet Pasha, chief Turkish 
delegate to the Lausanne Conference, in the Angora Assembly, 
on March 81, 1924, said that the intervention of the United 
States in the matter of the Chester concession, which was 
contested by England and France— 


+ + + caused serious difficulties at Lausanne, nearly plunging the 
country again into war. 


That is, Turkey supported America in the Chester conces- 
sion against the Allies, and had the Allies not yielded hostili- 
ties would have been resumed and America would have been 
the instigator and ally of Turkey. 

The declaration of Ismet Pasha, contradicting Secretary 
Hughes, is confirmed by the Associated Press, in a dispatch 
which I have already quoted and which speaks of the active 
intervention of the American observer in behalf of this con- 
cession. 

In confirmation of the same contention let me quote from a 
Washington dispatch, obviously on the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, to the New York Evening Post under date of 
July 18, 1923: 

+ * è agreement of the negotiators at Lausanne to leave the 


question of the Mesopotamian oil rights; to be thrashed out later, is 
wholly satisfactory from the American official point of view. 


The American delegation at Lausanne has maintained that— 


* * © there should be no action at Lausanne which would inter- 
fere with any obviously established vested rights. The American posi- 
tion relative to the Chester concession stands upon this basis. 


The New York Evening Post, commenting upon the treaty, 
said editorially: 

* + © We refused to associate ourselves with the Allies or act 
with vigor (in regard to Armenia). Our principal display of energy 
was in asserting certain American commercial rights which struck 
Europe as showing that the open-door policy can be made to cover a 
wonderfully wide field) * * + 
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There is a further sinister aspect to this matter. The most 
important part of the: Chester concession is the oil privilege in 
that part of Armenia which was allotted to her by President 
Wilson. in. November, 1920, at the invitation of the Allies and 
of Turkey. Therefore Secretary Hughes, by lending support 
to the Chester concession in July, 1923, a month before the 
signing of the treaty; prejudged' and disregarded the rights of 
Armenia, rights which both President Wilson and: President 
Harding had recognized and indorsed. 

The State Department thus: repudiated: before the world 
the word of President Wilson and ignored the promise which 
President Harding had made on the eve of the conference, 
that this Government would sponsor and defend the Armenian 
case on the basis of the provisions of the Sevres treaty. Thus 
the State Department openly and cynically repudiated the 
promises of this Government and, forsook the helpless, and 
sacrificed the interests of American citizens and institutions. 

Even with no other evidence, the, provisions of this treaty, 
which are those of a victor imposed upon the vanquished, 
should arouse a natural suspicion concerning the reasons for 
its, negotiation. And the fact that the Secretary of State has 
publicly denied that the State Department has had anything 
to, do with the Chester concession, in spite of contradicting 
evidence to the contrary, deepens. that suspicion, and calls for 
an investigation. 

We learn, on the authority of a news item in the Evening 
Post of December 19, 1923, that General Goethals accepted 
the presidency of the Chester Co. at the request of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

We know, from a statement by Frederick S, Blackall, gen- 
eral manager of the Chester Co., published in the New York 
Evening Post of June 9, 1923, that the company was reor- 
ganized at the request of the Department ef State. 

The facts which I have referred to establish seme connection 
- between the Department of State and the Chester concession, 
and a withholding of the facts conneeted with the negotiation 
of the treaty and the relation of the Chester concession to such 
treaty. 

The New York World of April 23, 1923, made the following 
pertinent observations upon this attitude of Secretary Hughes 
in the matter of the Chester concession: » 


There is no reason why the State Department should, make itself the 
attorney for or the promoter of the Chester business enterprises. If 
the Angora Government has granted privileges to the admiral’s com- 
pany, then the admiral's business is with Angora and not with Wash- 
ington. 

Certainly the American people have no more interest in taking up 
the Chester concessions diplomatically than they would have If the 
admiral were proposing to open, a candy store in Piccadilly, a dress. 
making establishment in the Rue de la Paix, or a beauty parlor’ on the 
Riviera, 


The Secretary of State has taken an unusually deep interest 
in American commercial adventures in the Near Hast, particu- 
larly during 1923. He placed at the disposal of American busi- 
ness, interests, in the Near Hast the United States naval 
squadron, Which was dispatched. there in 1919 to protect the 
legitimate vested missionary and other American interests. in 
Turkey. 

I now quote from a paper entitled The United States Navy 
us an Industrial Asset,” issued by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence in 1923, which reads, in part: 

Early in 1919 several: American. destroyers were ordered to Con- 
stantinople for duty in the Near East. Although these destroyers, are 
good: fighting ships, it costs some $4,000,000 a year to maintain them 
on this particular duty, which does not train the erews for use in 
battle * © The possible development of the economic resources 
of this part of the world was carefully investigated by representatives. 
of American commercial interests, These representatives, were given 
every assistance by the Navy, transportation furnished them to vari- 
ous places, and all information of commercial activities obtained by 
naval officers in their frequent trips around the Black Sea given 
them. 99 ** 0 7 $ 

The Navy not only assists; our commercial firms to. obtain business, 
but when business opportunities present themselves American firms, 
are notified and gtven, full information on the subject, Ona destroyer. 
is kept continuously at Samsun, Turkey, to look after the American 
tobacco Interests at that port. 


stat ROE, om RINGO, boi TNA Nery, Department 
tse 


With the assistance of a small foree of destroyers based on Con- 
stantinople— s 


According to. an instructor in the United States. Naval 
Academy 


* > > * > e a 


* ~ © Destroyers are entering Turkish ports with “ drummers” 
as regular passengers, and their fantails piled high with American 
samples. An, American destroyer has made a special trip at 80 knots 
to get American oll prospectors into a newly opened field. 


Here is “dollar diplomacy” with a vengeance, l 


“If, this continues,“ says Allen Westcott in Our World, February, 
1923, “ we shall) cease to take a. purely academic interest in the, naval 
problems of the Near East, These problems are concerned with the 
protection of commerce, the control of narrow places in the Mediter- 
ranean waterways, and the naval forces which the interested nations 
can bring to bear. They can not be discussed without constant refer 
ence to political and commercial aims.” 


There are yet two other perplexities in the situation which 
call for an investigation. : 

Since the Chester concession appears to be the only in- 
ducement offered for the sacrifice of American rights and 
for the abandonment of Armenia, and since that concession is 
now defunct, why do the Secretary of State and the adminis- 
tration still desire the treaty ratified? 

We know that of the pre-war stations and schools, numbering 
over 1,100, either directly under the American missionaries or 
affiliated with them, there were but 10 stations remaining in 
1923. According to the understanding at Lausanne, these 
few remaining stations were to operate without molestation 
under Turkish laws. 

In spite of this agreement the Near East Relief Society was 
eompelled to withdraw from Turkey altogether; and a Con- 
stantinople dispatch to the New York Times. dated March 21, 
1924, announced the closing by the Turks of the American 
station at Mersina and of the Y. M. C. A. at Stamboul. 

On March 24, 1924, Secretary: Hughes made representations 
to the Angora government against the flagrant violation of 
its: pledges, threatened to withhold the sending of the treaty 
to the Senate, and demanded fresh assurance that the Turks 
would not interfere with American missionary activities, 

In answer to this representation, we learn from a Constanti- 
nople dispatch to the Times that the American orphanage at 
Cesarea and the hospital at Konieh have been closed; that the 
Turks are levying exorbitant taxes upon the remnants of 
American institutions in Turkey, and are demanding that our 
missionaries teach Mohammedanism at the Smyrna College. 
ee Associated Press dispatch dated April 12, 1924, states 

The American high commissioner was informed by Vassif Bey, min- 
ister of public instruction, that the Government has definitely decided 
to close all foreign schools where religious instruction, exeept Moham- 
medanism, was, given, 


And another Constantinople dispatch, dated April 17, 1924, 
announces that the Turkish Government has closed the. medical 
branch of the American Girls College on the ground that— 


the Government alone can conduct institutions of higher learning, 


It has been said that Turkey has demanded that the Depart- 
ment of State proceed with the ratification of the treaty, and 
in conformity therewith the administration. hastened to trans- 


All these questions which I have suggested connected with 
the Lausanne treaty can be answered only by means of an 
investigation, The American people, whose rights have. been 
ignored, and whose wishes have been disregarded, are entitled 
to know the facts. This treaty does not meet the requirements 
| of the hour. It is a surrender, if not a betrayal, of the rights 
the citizens of the United States. 
Mr. President, I have offered this resolution for the purpose 
of learning those facts. We have not been advised as to 
the facts, and so far as I can learn there is no purpose to 
advise us. Whether the Foreign Relations Committee intends 
to bury the treaty or to report it we do not know. We do know 
t the administration is committed to the treaty. It has 
sent to the Senate for ratification. Before any action is 
| taken by the Senate or any committee of the Senate all the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
desire action on his resolution. 
| Mr, KING. Let the resolution He on the table for the pres 
ent. Before the Senate adjourns F shall move its adoption. 


During the delivery of Mr. Krye’s speech, 


1924 ; 
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Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


CLAIMS OF MEMBERS OF THE SIOUX NATION OF INDIANS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 


in the chair). The Senator from Idaho suggests the absence of 
a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Curtis Jones, Wash. Shipstead 
Ball Dale Ki mith 
Bayard Dial Lad Smoot 
Borah Pil Lenroot — 
khart 7 e Sterlin 

5 mall McKellar Swanson 
Bruce Ferris McKinley Trammell 
Bursum Fess McLean Wadsworth 
Cameron Frazier MeNary Walsh, Mass. 
Capper George Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Gooding Oddie Warren 

t Hale Overman Willis 
Copeland Heflin Phi, 
Couzens Howell Robinson 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Sheppard 


Mr. LADD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Nozseck] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sraxrirrp] are engaged in committee work, aud have re- 
quested that I report that fact to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The announcement will be 
recorded. Fifty-seven Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on June 3, 1924, 
the President approved and signed acts of the following titles: 

8. 3249. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Niagara River and Black Rock 
Canal; and 

8. 3272. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Panola-Quitman Drainage District to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam in Tallahatchie River. 


AMENDMENT GF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 
To the Senate: 


In compliance with the resolution of the Senate (the House 
of Representatives concurring) of June 2, 1924, I return here- 
with Senate bill No. 2169, “An act to amend in certain particu- 
lars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 


Tur WHITE House, June 3, 1924. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer a concurrent 
resolution, which I send to the desk, its purpose being to cor- 
rect the error that was made in the enrolling of the bill just 
before it was sent to the President. I think the concurrent 
resolution is privileged, and will not displace the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be read. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (S. 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain particulars the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for otber pur- 
poses,” be rescinded, and that in the enrollment of the said bill the 
following amendment be made, viz: On page 2, line 12, strike out 
the words “for animals loaned to the National Guard.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New York just what this change means. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The conferees on this bill finally 
agreed to strike out a certain House amendment, that amend- 
ment reading— 


for animals loaned to the National Guard. 


The conference report was presented with that language 
stricken out and was adopted in that form by both Houses. 
Then, when the bill was enrolied before being sent to the 
President, by an error, that language was reinserted. We 
want it stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was 
considered by the Senate and concurred in, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill from 
the Senate (S. 1174) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses, which 
were, on page 1, to strike out all after “ authorized” in line 4 
down to and including “ prescribe” in line 5; on page 2, line 1, 
to strike out “ were” and to insert in lieu thereof “are alleged 
to have been”; and on page 2, line 2, to strike out the word 
“were.” 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr, KING. May I ask the Senator what the amendments 
are? 

Mr. STERLING. One of the amendments strikes out the 
words “in his discretion and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe” and provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to investigate and report 
to Congress the facts. With the exception of the words I have 
named 

Mr. KING. Then no appropriation is made? 

Mr. STERLING. No appropriation at all is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota moves that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House further insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain 
streets and alleys within the area known as the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, District of Columbia; and to authorize the ex- 
tension and widening of Fourteenth Street from Montague Street 
to its southern terminus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street 
from Thirteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Ayenue 
from Montague Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue 
from Sixteenth Street to its western terminus west of Eighth 
Street west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney 
Branch Road, and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street 
to Butternut Street, and for other purposes, requested a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. LAMPERT, and Mr, 
BLANTON were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1898) reclassifying tlie salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and readjust- 
ing their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Grist, Mr. Parce, and 
Mr. Bert were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the 
war risk insurance act as amended, and the vocational rehabili- 
tation act as amended, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. Snyper, and Mr. BULWINKLE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and concurred therein. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes. 


PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I present the 
conference report on House bill 8143, the Alaskan fisheries bill, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. I think it will take 

| just a minute, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 
The principal clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8148) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agrees to the same with the 
following amendment: 

“Tt shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Territory 
of Alaska, for purposes other than personal use and not for 
sale or barter, salmon from waters outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States taken during any closed period provided for 
by this act or regulations made thereunder.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agrees to the same with 
the following amendment; 

“Whenever the Secretary of Commerce shall find that con- 
ditions in any fishing area make such action adyisable, he may 
advance 12 hours both the opening and ending time of the 
minimum 36-hour closed period herein stipulated.” 

W. L. Jones, 
Bert M. FERNALD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


WILLIAM S. GREENE, 

L. LAZARO, 

Ew L. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does that mutilate the bill as it 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
clear what we intended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mediate consideration of the conference report? 
hears none, 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 

JESSE L. MEEKS 

After the conclusion of Mr. KINd's speech, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Out of order, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back favorably without amendment tbe 
bill (H. R. 2607) for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks, and I submit 
a report thereon. T should like to have the bill considered at 
this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. It has been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres: 
ent consideration of the bill reported by the Senator from Iowa 
from the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill be read by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
bill by its title. 

The RAIN d CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2607) for the relief of 
Jesse L, Meeks: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not catch the purport of 
the bill from hearing tlie title read. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I will make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to have the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas make a brief statement as to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I can explain the purpose 
and effect of the bill in a moment. This soldier, Jesse L. Meeks, 
enlisted in the Union Army in November, 1863, and actually 
served until about the Ist of April, 1864. The company in 
which he enlisted was recruited at the instance of General 
Steele, who was the Union commander in that area at the time. 
Some question arose on the part of the military authorities as 
to the authority of General -Steele to organize the company. 
For that reason the record of the company's service is not 
complete. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and 
benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Jesse L. Meeks, late 


It does not. It simply makes 


Is there objection to the im- 


The Chair 
The question is on agreeing to the conference re 


The Senator's explanation is 


Is there objection to the imme- 


private and second Lieutenant in Company A, Fourth Regiment 


Arkansas Volunteer Mounted Infantry (Fishback’s command), 


shall hereafter be held and considered to have been in the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private and second lieu- 
tenant of that organization from the 17th day of November, 
1863, to the 28th day of March, 1864, and shall be held to have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, but no back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TRBAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, on yesterday, in his pro- 
test against the adjournment of Congress, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] epitomized the distress of the 
farmer. I quote from the Senator’s resolution, as follows: 


The Secretary of Agriculture has reported that in the 15 wheat 
States alone more than 108,000 farmers have since 1920 lost their 
farms or other property through foreclosures or bankruptcy, over 
122,000 have lost their property without legal proceedings, and nearly 
873,000 bave retained their property only through the leniency of 
creditors, making a total of 603,000 farmers, or 26 per cent of all 
who are virtually bankrupt in these 15 States, 


He continues: 


The conditions are even more appalling in particular States, as for 
example, in South Dakota, where according to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture 40 per cent of all farmers are yirtually bankrupt; Colorado, 
42 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Wyoming, 51 per cent; and 
Montana, 62 per cent. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr, President, we hear much these days about the distress of 
the farmer. His sufferings are brought home in such convine- 
ing manner as to make us pause. The country and te Con- 
gress, too, I trust, are convinced that some action must be 
taken to relieve the necessity of the farm group. 

It might seem that the calls for succor made by the farmers 
would be drowned by the turmoil of the great metropolitan 
city which I represent. As a matter of fact, however, in this 
matter the demands of my constituents are just as insistent as 
are those of the Senators from the West and Northwest. 

It is not alone because I was born on a farm and spend much 
of my time on the farm that I am interested in the agricultural 
problem. 

The manufacturers of my State must suffer if the farmer can 
not buy their products. But it is not alone because the com- 
mercial prosperity of New York is at stake that I am interested. 


THE DISTRESS OF THE CITY 


My official interest in the proper solution of the farm prob- 
lem lies in the necessity for cheaper food and for a greater 
abundance of foodstuffs for the teeming millions of city dwellers 
in the Empire State, as well as in the other cities of our country. 

How many Members of the Senate realize that thousands of 
American children go to bed hungry every night? How many 
of you know that hundreds of thousands of American children 
are undernourished, and that thousands of them are actually in 
need of medical attention because of conditions due to the lack 
of proper and adequate food? 

I shall not rest my argument on mere statements. It is my 
purpose to bring to the attention of the Senate facts and 
figures to prove how appealing and necessitous is the situation. 

The Great War forced me into a position which gave first- 
hand information regarding the home surroundings of great 
masses of people. You who live in the midst of open spaces 
and in homes of every comfort know little or nothing of how 
the submerged millions exist. But if words do not fall me 
you will know before I finish. 

In my city of New York is a square mile where live 500,000 
persous. Just think of it; a half million in one square mile! 
Nowhere else on earth—not in India or China or the isles of 
the sea—is there anything like it. 

I can take you to thousands of houses in that square mile 
where 12 persons live in 3 rooms, where 4 sleep in the kitchen 
every night. In hundreds of those so-called homes they live in 
inside rooms, without light or outside air. 

While some live amid such conditions from choice, most of 
them are there from necessity. Poverty, paltry wage, and 
social injustice have reduced thousands of families to live in 
places which animals would flee from. 


THE FAILURE OF CONGRESS TO STUDY HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Forgive me if I suggest that too much of our time in Congress 
is devoted to property, to material things, Humanity and the 


creature needs of God's children demand more serious thought 
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than we are inclined to give. We can not be content to devote 
our legislative acts to business and property if there are suffer- 
ing bodies and shriveling souls in our fair land. Certainly no 
one can turn aside if the cry of a child is in the air. 

Let me tell you about the child life of my city. Remember, 
too, the child life of New York does not differ from that of 
Chicago, and San Francisco, and Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
New Orleans, and St. Louis. It is the same in every city. 

While commissioner of health of New York City I ordered a 
survey to determine the effects of the deprivation of the neces- 
sary food upon the health of the children. Areas representa- 
tive of the congested sections of the city were chosen in each 
borough. The nurses engaged in this work were instructed to 
go into every home in the districts assigned to them, to inter- 
view the mother of each family, and to note the physical con- 
dition of the children. 

The number of children examined in this way was 19.037. 
The large percentage of nutritional disorders was startling. It 
showed the following: 

One thousand two hundred and ninety-four children were 
found to be suffering from malnutrition. 

Nine hundred and ninety-three had anemia. 

Seven hundred and eighty-five were under normal weight. 

Six hundred and eight had other disorders due to the lack of 
proper food. 

Three thousand six hundred and forty-eight were markedly 
undernourished. 

In short, 7,328 out of 19,037 children showed more or less 
evidence of the lack of proper and adequate food. 

UNDERNOURISHMBPNT OF CHILDREN 

A further survey was made in 33 selected schools in the 
Borough of Manhattan, to determine the nutritional status of 
the children. The percentage of undernourished children in 
these schools yaried from 17 per cent, the lowest, to 50 per cent 
in one school. The number of children in these 33 schools, so 
badly undernourished as to be actually in need of medical care, 
amounted to 4,575. 

These particular schools represent localities where we would 
naturally expect to find undernourishment due to poverty of 
the parents, but when it Is borne in mind that there are 500 
schools in the city of New York, to say nothing of the children 
under school age, the number of children suffering from mal- 
nutrition and undernourishment is so startlingly great as to 
demand the thoughtful consideration of the public. 

It makes no difference whether the number of undernourished 
ehildren runs into the hundreds of thousands or whether the 
number is only a few thousand, if there is any undernourish- 
ment in the city of New York or any other American city due 
to lack of food, it is an evil which must be removed. 

There can be no doubt that the conditions due to the war 
have made it difficult for the poor to obtain enough of the im- 
portant foods. It is not alone the children who have been 
affected, the grown-ups have suffered, too. High prices to those 
who buy are just as fatal to human happiness as are low prices 
and lack of sales to those who produce the food. 

In view of what I know of the effects of the deprivation of 
food upon the health of our people, I can not be satisfied with 
any sort of legislation which fails to consider the consumer of 
food as well as the producer. Both producer and consumer 
have suffered from the effects of the war and other modern 
evils. They must make common cause in seeking a means of 
escape from their common distress, 

THE DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY 


It is a trite saying that the fundamental industry of Amer- 
jea—and, for that matter, of every country—is agriculture. 
Unless the farmer prospers there can not be permanent pros- 
perity for any nation. For reasons which we need not discuss 
at great length now the farmer is not prospering. In terms of 
barter he is at a tremendous disadvantage. 

In normal times we export from this country 170,000,000 
bushels of wheat yearly. Conditions in Europe are such that 
Europeans have no money to pay for our products. Their pov- 
erty and depreciated currency make it impossible for them to 
buy. The result is that in granaries of the Northwest and in 
vacant lots along the railroads during the threshing season 
are piled quantities of grain for which there is no demand. 
A few days ago there were stored 29,000,000 bushels of grain 
in the Chicago elevators, and no loaded cars were on the way 
to the empty elevators in Baltimore and Philadelphia. This 
is striking proof of the loss of foreign trade and the inability 
of the American farmer to meet the world price levels which 
are far below our production costs. 

The effect of the stagnation is not confined to the farmers of 
the Northwest. It reaches into the South. If this grain is not to 


be sent to Europe, there is no demand for the cotton sacks in 
which to ship it, The result is the cotton farmer suffers along 
with his colleagues in the North. 

The truth is prosperity is like a chain. There may be golden 
links of great strength, iron and steel links, and there may be 
the appearance of strength through the whole length of the 
chain. But if some of these links are made of wood or of straw 
woven and painted to appear like iron the chain will deceive 
ue T only. If stress and strain are placed upon it, it must 
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There can be no permanent prosperity anywhere in the world 
unless there is prosperity everywhere in the world. We have 
gone past that period in the world’s history when each nation 
and each State and each locality is independent of every other 
nation and every other State and every other locality. There 
must be found a way to open the streams of commerce and to 
reestablish the marts of trade. 


THE GROWING NEED OF THE FARMER 


As I view it, several things are essential to the welfare of 
agriculture, among them being education of the public to the 
needs of the farmer and the national importance of his wel- 
fare; changes in the tariff, in transportation, and taxation; 
diversification of crops; cheaper fertilizer; restoration of for- 
eign markets; and, by no means least, cooperation among the 
farmers in the sale of their products. 

Life was simple in pioneer days, The wild game furnished 
much of the food as well as the materials for shoes and cloth- 
ing. Log cabins were easily constructed and produced no bills 
for lumber or labor. 

With the progress of what we call civilization there was in- 
creasing demand for statelier mansions and more decorative 
and expensive clothing, In consequence, there were devcloped 
elaborate machinery, high-priced building materials, and all the 
many agencies associated with the complexities of the new 
conditions, 

It is easy to see that the per capita expense of living has 
steadily increased through these scores of years. The quantity 
Sales of everything having to do with the clothing and housing 
of mankind have gone forward by leaps and bounds, out of all 
proportion to the increase in population. Costs have pyramided. 
The great theaters and other places of amusement, the palatial 
banks and business houses, the gorgeous churches and schools, 
the luxurious railroad coaches, and the automobiles have made 
further demands for large incomes. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the personal demands 
of ve individual have increased amazingly in quantity and 
cost. 

Among all the things which mark this stupendous progress 
there is just one factor which has not changed, Man eats no 
more than did his ancestors. Indeed, with his greater refine- 
na and increased discrimination, he eats less than did his 
orbears. 


FARMERS ENTITLED TO PAIR SHARE OF WORLD'S PROGKESS 


Disregarding the modern demand for special dishes and 
exotic foods, and considering alone the per capita consumption, 
it will be seen that the individual citizen eats no more than 
his great-grandfather did. 

What does this mean to the food producer? It means that 
the farmer must get from the ancient and but slightly un- 
changed proportionate amounts of farm products he can raise 
enough money to supply his own increased needs. Modern ma- 
chinery helps production, of course, but not in the same propor- 
tion that the farmer’s own needs have multiplied. He lives in 
a better home, wears more expensive clothing, drives an auto- 
mobile, and travels more than his ancestors did. His wife and 
children are entitled to a fair share in the world’s progress. 

If the farmer received a larger percentage of the ultimate. 
price there would be no trouble to give him sufficient income 
from the sale of his crops. Unfortunately, however, as a re- 
sult of the territorial expansion of the country with its disper- 
sion of population, the long hauls, and unscientific distribution, 
there is a terrific addition to the original cost which does not 
profit the farmer. It is shocking to find what the difference 


really is. 
OLD-TIME METHODS MUST BE CHANGED 

The total receipts of the American farmers for all their crops 
are seven and one-half billion dollars per year. When you and 
I buy the same produce it costs us twenty-two and one-half 
billions, exactly three times what the farmers get. Between 
the 55 — and the consumer there have been added $15,000,- 
000,000. 

If it were possible to take up all the slack between producer 
and consumer, the farmer could get twice as much for his goods 
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and the consumer would buy his food for at least one-third off 
the present prices. 

It is perfectly obvious that the old-time methods of distribu- 
tion must be changed. The practices of olden days are effective 
no longer. 

In business, in labor circles, and in manufacturing better 
means have been found to conduct the given enterprise. With 
the exception of the farmer, almost every group has found ways 
of improving its welfare, They may not be methods adequate 
to deal with future conditions, but at least these plans of 
organization will suffice to tide over a period which for the 
farmer is fraught with trouble and disaster. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of our time is the develop- 
ment in the field of cooperation. The individual found he was 
no longer able to meet all by himself the disadvantages and 
difficulties that beset him. As a result, two great classes 
capital and labor—have adopted systems of cooperation. 

DAY OF THE INDIVIDUAL IS PAST 


Capital entered into combination to increase economy and 
efficiency in production, in buying and selling, and in distribu- 
tion. In a word, capital has combined to increase the profits. 

To obtain better wages and better working conditions labor 
has combined. The chief characteristic of this combination is 
the insistence upon collective bargaining. The day is past when 
the individual workman deals with his employer. By collective 
bargaining labor has made itself secure. By combination both 
labor and capital have been able, in a degree at least, to over- 
come the ordinary harsh operations of the laws of supply and 
demand. They have been able to avoid the open, unrestrained, 
unqualified competition which would otherwise prevail. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the financial benefits to 
capital or the monetary and physical benefits to labor which 
have grown out of their respective systems of cooperation. 
Everybody is aware of what labor has gained through collective 
bargaining. Every honest man must admit how impossible 
would have been this advance of labor from a veritable serfdom 
to its present position without collective bargaining. Likewise, 
all are aware of what capital has accomplished by combination. 
The great corporations of this country are an evidence of this 
fact. 

The farmers have not entered into combination. As a matter 
of fact, they have been embarrassed in many ways by the other 
combinations—the combinations of capital and of labor. One 
of the effects of labor's combination is that the better pay of 
labor in the cities has drained labor from the farms. As a 
result, the combination of labor has raised the price of farm 
labor without giving the farmer the wherewithal to meet the 
higher demands. 

Combinations of capital and of labor, together with the opera- 
tion of protective tariffs dictated by capital, have raised the 
prices of everything the farmer has to buy. Consequently, the 
farmer has been adversely affected by the conditions under 
which all the things he must have are made and distributed. 

Without criticizing the efforts of capital or of labor to better 
their conditions, we can see that the farmer is affected by these 
combinations and organizations, and, being unorganized himself, 
he is struggling unaided in the open field of competition. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that we no longer live in 
an age of individualism. In the complexities of modern indus- 
trial and commercial life, cooperation, organization, or combina- 
tion seems to have become almost essential to the efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of farm commodities. In view of the 
logic of the situation, why should not the farmers organize, 
combine, and cooperate? 

ORGANIZATION SAVED DAIRYMEN AND BENEFITED CONSUMERS 
I have had an unusual opportunity to witness the birth, 
development, and growth of the Dairyman’s League of New 
Tork. Official duties necessitated an intimate knowledge on 
my part of milk production, processing, and distribution. Here 
is an organization of 75,000 dairy farmers, representing a 
majority of the milk producers of five States. While the con- 
ditions of the dairy farmer may not be ideal, even as yet, there 
can be no doubt that through the operation of this beneficent 
organization the dairy industry in the East has been preserved 
from destruction. The consumers have been given a better 
product, too, than they would have had otherwise and for less 
money. And, what can not be disregarded because of its bene- 
ficial psychological effect, · there is a growing understanding 
between the producer and the tonsumer of dairy products. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have likewise given some attention to the 
very organizations of which the Senator is They have 


been successful. I desire, however, to eall this point to the at- 
tention of the Senator, and ask him whether he has given it 
consideration : 

In my study of the production of dairy products and their 
distribution I have learned that in round numbers it costs just 
as much to distribute dairy products to the consumer after they 
have reached the city as it costs to produce the products and 
bring them to the city. 

Mr. COPELAND. That Is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case of milk, for instance, the cost to 
the consumer is practically doubled by the cost of distribution 
that takes place after the milk has reached the city. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have often wondered why it would not be 
possible to lessen very materially that cost of distribution. 
The Senator undoubtedly has observed that in one locality 
there will be perhaps seven or eight different milk wagons 
delivering milk, when one could do it all. Has the Senator 
given any attention to that branch of the subject? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have. Nine distributers of milk bring 
milk to the apartment house in which I live in the city of New 
York. I have crossed Brooklyn Bridge many times going to- 
ward Brooklyn, and have met great wagons filled with milk 
coming from Long Island to go over the bridge and up through 
the city to the Bronx, to be delivered in the Bronx. Then, when 
I came back from Brooklyn to my home in Manhattan, I haye 
met wagons coming from the Bronx going over to Brooklyn. 
Wasteful methods of distribution add materially to the cost of 
the milk. Where the farmer in my State receives perhaps 5 
cents a quart for the milk, when it gets to the ultimate con- 
sumer it may cost him 14 or 15 cents a quart, due to such 
wasteful method of distribution. 

So the plea which I am making here, a large part of which 
I had elaborated before the Senator from Nebraska came into 
the Chamber, is that there can be no real solution of this great 
problem until there is a combination of the producer and the 
consumer, They have a common need, and there should be a 
common impulse to bring about a correction of this situation, 
If I had more time at my disposal, I should like to speak about 
the waste in the terminals of perishable foods—not milk, but 
other perishable foods. The food comes into the terminal per- 
haps 5 or 6 miles from the city itself, and stays there until the 
food deteriorates so that it is spoiled. 

The whole question of food must be solved by cooperation of 
the producer and the consumer in order that there may be 
built up in the city terminal markets and better facilities for 
the distribution of food. So it is one great big problem, which 
will never be solved, in my judgment, until it is dealt with as 
one problem, giving consideration to the food from the time it 
leaves the producer until it reaches the ultimate consumer. I 
have spoken about the Dairyman’s League. I want to speak 
about that just a moment more. 

I recognize that, great as it is, the Dairyman’s League is a 
tiny thing compared to the sort of a cooperative organization 
which would be required to handle the agricultural products 
of this great Nation. But who can doubt that exactly the 
same methods which have made for the success of the league, 
if applied by capable men to the administration of the farm 
industry in general, would meet with the same success? 

One of the fine things the league has undertaken in my terri- 
tory is to bring about an improvement in distribution, a zon- 
ing of the city, and proper distribution of wagons, so that, for 
instance, only one wagon will go to the apartment house where 
I live. Through those means the overhead cost of distribution 
will be materially reduced, and the cost of food to the ultimate 
consumer will be materially lessened. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would the Senator include 
in his plan the power of these organizations to limit the 
quantity of production as well? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is asking me a question 
which I am glad to answer, and I shall answer it more fully 
later, because I am going to make a reference to the McNary- 
Haugen bill and to the Norris-Sinelair bill. I do think that 
in any great organization which is made up to handle agricul- 
tural products there must be the power which the Senator 
mentions, Whether that power should simply be an advisory 
power or whether there should be actually force of law to 
compel, of course is a question that should be discussed before 
determining a course of action. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Take the question of cotton. Suppose 
a general association of cotton raisers should meet in the winter 
or early spring and, making a survey of the cotton situation, 
should reduce acreage by a majority or more than a majority 
vote if necessary. Why could they not protect themselves 
against a low price by not raising so much cotton? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Undoubtedly it could be accomplished in 
that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
sent, but by organizations of their own, by cooperative organiza- 
tions, and it would be done by themselves and not by the Gov- 


It could be done, not by unanimous con- 


ernment at all. 
seems to me. 

The same reasoning would apply to wheat in the West. 
When the. world was surfeited with wheat, before the raising of 
the next crop this cooperative assocfation, if the wheat growers 
acted together, could easily limit the amount of wheat pro- 
duced. I have no final views about the matter, but I am sim 
giving that as one of the thoughts that has occurred to 
which might be practicable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is a digression from 
the main thought, but we are having to deal with two diseases, 
to put it in the language of my profession. We have the 
chronic disease, which is the one suggested by the Senator, and 
then we have the acute disease, which is the situation in the 
wheat country of the Northwest, where, by reason of the failure 
of the banks, the normal agencies for the reestablishment of the 
farmer have been wiped out, so that the acute condition can 
not be dealt with in the way the Senator from Tennessee sug- 
gests. We have, as has been brought out time and again on the 
floor of the Senate during this session, this great economic dis- 
aster in the Northwest, which must be dealt with in some un- 
usual manner, 

This much is certain: The farmer can not compete in the 
game of life with labor and capital so long as the individual 
farmer makes his fight single-handed and alone. It is only 
by combination of the energies, capabilities, and brains of the 
agricultural group that the farmer can hope for victory in the 
contest. 


It should not be done by the Government, it 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD AID 


If the situation were not such as to be so critical, if the 
peril were not so imminent and unusual, I can see how it 
would be wise to leave it to the farmers themselves to work 
out localized cooperative movements which ultimately could 
be associated in one great national organization. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the situation is so pressing that it is not wise 
to wait for the ordinary operations of economic laws. Society 
is so interested in this problem that Government itself should 
furnish the initiative and loan the money to create machinery 
for the immediate relief of agriculture. 3 

Under the general-welfare clause of the Constitution Congress 
has ample power for such a purpose. When the health and 
welfare of our citizens, dependent as they are upon the unfail- 
ing supply of foodstuffs, are at stake all the resources of the 
people must be at the disposal of the Government. An unusual 
exercise of the power of taxation is justified, provided the ex- 
penditure is intended to meet some public service, or if its ob- 
ject concerns the publie welfare. Is the present situation con- 
cerned with the common good? 

We are dealing with an abnormal situation. In certain indus- 
tries there were more failures in 1923 than ever before in our 
modern history. In the agricultural sections of the West and 
the Northwest there have been bank failures every day. Hun- 
dreds of banks have gone to the wall. In one city eight banks 
failed on one day. It will be seen that private enterprise in 
that section certainly is incapable of financing a great farm 
organization. 

Last year there were 530 bank failures in the United States, 
and from January 1 to April 1 of this year there were 322 addi- 
tional failures in the United States, mostly in the Northwest. 

DEBT OWED TO AGRICULTURE 


In view of all the circumstances, it is idle to suggest, as does 
the President in his first message to Congress, that simple and 
direct methods put into operation by the farmer himself are the 
only real sources for restoration.” I utterly disagree with the 
attitude of the President. He dismisses the farmer's problem 
by the statement that no “scheme of relief” or “resort to the 
Public Treasury will be of any permanent yalue in establishing 
agriculture.” 

Why make such suggestions to a group of persons utterly in- 
capable financially of doing for themselves the things which com- 
mon sense says must be done? By governmental aid there can 
be at least a beginning toward better things, and without 
it there is no hope. There must be found a way to bridge over 
this period, to save agriculture, and, ultimately, to permit it to 
do what the President thinks might be done now. 

It must not be forgotten either that society owes a recently 
incurred debt to agriculture. Had the Government left the 
farmer free to sell his products in conformity to the laws of 
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supply and demand he would have been just as much benefited 
financially as were the profiteers who made millions during 
the war. His present plight in some ways is due to the inter- 
ference of the Government with effective selling operations dur- 
ing the war and since. The Government fixed a price at $2.26 
on No. 2 wheat when the same goods were selling at $4 and 
$5 a bushel in Europe. In the same period the Government 
permitted those who supplied “war materials” to get the 
“cost of manufacture plus 10 per cent.” These persons were 
favored, but a ring was placed in the farmer's nose. 

But it is useless to talk about what might have been. In 
the face of the present situation the farmer can not do for him- 
self individually the things which the public welfare demands 
must be done. As I see it, groan as we may over the violation 
of customs and the generally effective economic laws, the Gov- 
ernment must lend its assistance to the financing of some Fed- 
eral agency for farm relief. 

REAL FARMERS SHOULD BE IN CHARGE 


Measures have been proposed to provide for the appointment 
of Federal boards and commissions. Some of these plans 
appear to me as violative of the first principle of success, 
Labor organizations would never thrive if ruled over by bankers, 
Any combination of capital would be distressed if its em- 
ployees took charge. Why, then, should farmers be expected to 
accept politicians or trust to haphazard chance for directors 
of the industry which is their sole means of livelihood? 

It goes without saying that cooperative movement must de- 
pend for success on cooperation. Just as the name implies, 
there must be sympathy and mutual interest between directors 
and farmers; otherwise there can be no cooperation. To this 
end, therefore, there must be found a method of administration 
which places the oversight and direction of the organization in 
the hands of real farmers. 

It seems to me no one should doubt the wisdom of this sug- 
gestion. There are many farm organizations, civic societies, 
cooperative corporations, and other groups which are capable of 
being linked up with any governmental agency created for the 
protection of farmers and consumers. No chance must be taken 
on the creation of antagonisms at the very outset. The spirit 
of fraternity is stronger among farmers than almost anywhere 
else in society. 

PRACTICAL SOLUTION IMPERATIVE NOW 


That the farmers are capable of furnishing the business and 
administrative personnel for this great undertaking is proven 
by the management and success of the Dairyman’s League, to 
which I have referred. There are other notable examples of 
financial and business genius coming from the farm. I am 
confident there will be no difficulty in finding the managerial 
talent for this stupendous movement. 

Wheat, corn, meat, cotton, wool, sugar beets, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, fruit, potatoes and other vegetables—it is a 
long list when these and all the other products of the farm are 
considered. It will be seen that in the creation of a board of 
management there are many interests to consider. Likewise, 
every section of our great country must be kept in mind. 

We are discussing a serious question, but it must be dis- 
cussed with but one thought in every mind: The Nation must 
provide a practical solution now. 

The financial requirement of any agricultural relief plan is 
staggering. So is the solution of every other national crisis or 
cataclysm. Earthquakes, tornadoes, fires, epidemics, and espe- 
cially war make staggering demands upon the purse. But this 
particular demand is not for money which is to be lost forever. 
It is a demand for the use of public funds which wiil be re- 
turned to the Public Treasury. 


RECLAMATION 

May I say in passing that in other ways the agricultural 
needs of our country are not given the attention their impor- 
tance demands. For instance, reclamation has been sorely neg- 
lected by our Government for many years. We should adopt a 
broad and effective reclamation policy. 

No part of our great country can long thrive at the expense 
of other parts. A sound reclamation policy will cure the ills 
now strangling great sections of the United States. I submit 
that some constructive course should be adopted and carried 
forward to success. 

THE NECESSITY FOR FARM RELIEF 

There can be no doubt of the necessity for farm organization 
in order that the needs of agriculture may be under constant 
study. Cooperation is demanded, but let no one think that 
cooperation is the sole thing needed to place the farmer on the 
highroad to unexampled prosperity or as promising the mil- 
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lenium. It is only a means of assisting him to make seme 
progress toward that desirable end. Organization has done 
much for labor already, but there is still much within reason- 
able desires left to be attained. Combination has done much 
for capital, but I doubt not that the owners of wealth still have 
unsatisfied desires, Yet, that both capital and labor have 
benefited by the practice of cooperation is not questioned. Let 
us now help the farmer to take this one step toward a better- 
ment of his condition. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FARMER'S TROUBLE ON CITY LIFE 


Why should a city Senator argue for the farmer? 

I have referred to the undernourished condition of thousands 
of persons in New York City. It is argued that the enactment 
of a farm relief bill may slightly increase the cost of living, 
at least with reference to meats. 

Of course such a thought must be founded on the assumption 
that the food manipulators and food gougers will benefit by 
relief legislation rather than the farmers. Have legislators 
become so impotent that they can devise no means to guard 
the public against unfair and uncalled-for prices for the neces- 
sities of life? Have legislators forgotten the Mobile bread 
case and the Chicago elevator case? Surely there can be found 
a means to guard the public against any ill effects which might 
tend to grow out of legislation for farm relief. 

When it is recalled that a bushel of wheat for which the 
farmer receives 90 cents at present is made into 69 loaves of 
bread and sold to the public at $6.90 there is something wrong 
with the machinery between producer and consumer, The duty 
of lawmakers is not completely fulfilled until the consumer 
is guarded against the encroachments of selfish distributors. 
The problem confronting society can not be fully solved until 
State and municipal officials, as well as Members of Congress, 
do their duty. It lies not alone in Federal hands to heal the 
wounds of the people. 

Of course if there is the slightest chance that the cost of liv- 
ing may be increased even in the least degree there will be 
some who will think I have placed myself in an inconsistent 
position. But have I? 

During the last three years hundreds of thousands of the best 
acres in America have been sold under the sheriffs hammer. 
Before relief can possibly come to a stricken agriculture, through 
the operation of this measure er any other, thousands of other 
farms will suffer a similar fate. 

Thousands of farms have been abandoned outright. Their 
erstwhile owners have said to the loan company or the bank, 
“We are tired of the struggle; take the farms and do with them 
what you please.” 

If there be those who question the accuracy of these state- 
ments, I refer them to the publishers of the farm papers of the 
Corn Belt and of the other great farming areas. There are nu- 
merous Senators on this floor who know I am not exaggerating 
in the slightest degree. 

What will be the inevitable result if endless numbers of farms 
are abandoned? Almost before we know it we will have such a 
decreased production that the food prices will soar to prohibitive 
heights. There will be brought about conditions which will 
menace the very existence of the children of the poor. Not only 
in New York City but in every great congested center of popu- 
lation in the land there will be multiplied suffering. 

In discussing the causes for the high cost of living we must 
not overlook the fact that it does not spring alone from the 
cost of food products. Clothing, dry goods, kitchen utensils, 
furniture, bedding, and other household necessities carry the 
burdens of the Fordney-McCumber tariff act and the very 
proper but generous wage scales of organized labor. 

It may be interesting to Senators to know that the farmer 
receives less than a cent and a half for the wheat in a loaf 
of bread for which the consumer pays from 10 to 12 cents. 
When in these circumstances I appeal for a “square deal” 
for the farmer, I am not taking bread out of the mouths of 
the children of the poor in New York City or elsewhere. On 
the contrary, I am pleading for conditions which will enable 
our children and their children to eat their full allowance of 
bread in the days to come. This is a hope which is utterly 
futile if we do not arrest the complete collapse of American 
5 a collapse which is so perilously near at this 

our. 
THE RUSH TO THE CITY 


I raise my voice on behalf of some relief measure for another 


reason. Unless we can stop the rush of hundreds of thousands 
of young farmers from the abandoned farms to our great in- 


dustrial centers, then as certain as the sun rises and sets 
the day of the soup kitchens is not far away. When I cen- 
template what has been taking place during the last 18 months 


and what is taking place with increasing momentum during 
each passing day, I can not conceal my astonishment at the 
apparent indifference with which some Members of this body 
seem to view this phase of the situation. 

The leaders of organized labor are most emphatic in demand- 
ing a rigid exclusion of foreign immigration from this time 
forward. Why? Because very naturally and with much justice 
they do not want the jobs of American workingmen to be 
menaced by classes of labor which are accustomed to a much 
lower plane of living than are the toilers of our own country. 
But of what practical benefit are rigid exclusion laws which 
annually shut out some tens of thousands of foreigners when 
ten times this number of farmers are flocking to our large cities, 
where, unhampered by the ties of unionism, they become bidders 
for the union man’s job? 

During the latter part of 1922 we had a great nation-wide 
strike of railway shopmen, and in the end, on some railroads, 
the unions suffered disastrous defeat. Why? Because their 
places were taken by thousands of husky young farmers who 
wanted a chance to earn a living fer themselves and their fami- 
lies and who therefore gladly accepted the wage scales offered 
by the railroads. 

I understand that representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor have appeared before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture advocating the passage of this bill. 
One of the chief reasons they advanced was the ever-increasing 
migration of the farm workers to the cities. The labor leaders 
must not content themselves with casual support of farm relief, 
because there exists an economic condition which menaces the 
security of American labor a theusandfold more than the 
ace of immigration. The time is not far distant when to 
cry of “America for Americans” there will be added the slogan, 
“The city job for the city toiler, and a decent living for the 
farmer, who gives life to all.” 

When I plead for a condition of happiness and prosperity on 
the myriad farms of the Nation that shall make the farm 
worker content to remain at the crossroads, I am not merely 
pleading for the well-being of agriculture. On the contrary, I 
am pleading for every working man and womaa in the State of 
New York and of the country. Iam doing what little I can to 
prevent the coming of the soup kitchens which, unless the im- 
pending collapse of agriculture is arrested, are just a little way 
round the corner. 

I venture to say to the Senators from New England that if 
they want to keep their mills and factories running full time, 
they must come to the support of farm legislation. To assume 
that this can be done when the more than 40,000,000 persons 
who reside upon the Nation’s farms have been impoverished 
to such a degree that they are no Jonger able to purchase such 
merchandise would be the height of folly. Even as Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned, gentlemen are the victims of a smug and 
foolish complacency if they fail to recognize the farmers’ plight. 
I warn the Senate that if agriculture is permitted to go into 
the ditch, then as certain as the sun rises and sets we and 
our mills and factories will go into the ditch also. Enthroned 
behind the frowning battlements of the Fordney-McOumber Act 
the world has been loeking very lovely, but a fatal day of reck- 
oning with the millions on the farm is not very far away. 

THE DAMAGE DUB TO THD TARIFF 

The great industries of the Nation are fighting their battles 
from behind the highest tariff wall ever enacted by an Ameri- 
can Congress. In the prices thus established on merchandise 
are included the generous wage scales of organized labor, which 
have created living standards higher and more costly than those 
of any other country on earth, standards which the farmer has 
no desire to change. 

On the other hand, the price which the farmer receives for 
his wheat, pork, beef, cotton, and other similar commodities is 
determined, not in accordance with the living standards created 
by American industry and labor, but in the world mark 
where he is forced to meet the competition of the peasant 
peon farmers of the four corners of the earth. In these cir- 
cumstances, is it any wonder that farmers by the tens of thou- 
sands are struggling in the throes of bankruptcy? 

If agriculture is to be preserved from the impending col- 
lapse, one of two things must inevitably happen. Wither in- 
dustry must consent to reduce the cost of its wares and labor 
must reduce the amount of its wage scales to the level of the 


| world markets; refusing to do this, all concerned must con- 


sent to raising the price of farm commodities to a point where 
the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar will be restored 
to a 100 per cent basis. 

The disparity of the present situation can be judged from 
the fact that the average bricklayer or plasterer receives as 
much for eight hours’ work as the farmer received for an acre 
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of good wheat last year or as he receives to-day for a 240- 
pound hog. It takes the farmer an entire year to provide an 
acre of wheat and seven or eight months to develop the hog. 

I am not saying that labor is receiving more than it is en- 
titled to receive nor do I mean to imply that our manufacturers 
could, under existing conditions, successfully compete against 
the manufacturers of Europe, but, assuming that both in- 
dustry and labor are not in position to meet foreign com- 
petition, then what right have they to expect the farmer to 
do so? 

Farmers are human. Their needs and impulses are like 
everybody else's, They may well repeat the pitiful plea of 
Shylock, “If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you prick 
us, do we not bleed?” 

Under one bill which was considered in the other House, 
it was proposed to establish a “ ratio price” to adjust the price 
of wheat, pork, beef, and possibly other similar products to the 
*“all-commodities price.” which really is what we commonly 
call the “cost of living.” Regardless of what might be con- 
eluded ultimately with respect to this particular bill, is there 
anything unfair in such a suggestion? Have we a right to 
buy the farmer's food on a basis of approximately 40 per cent 
less than by means of artificial economic devices we compel 
him to pay for clothing, dry goods, fencing, farm implements, 
hardware, lumber, freight rates, and so forth? 

Well, if we have not, then let us quit finding fault with what 
many have called “ price fixing,” “ paternalism,” and other dis- 
agreeable names. Especially let those of you who bow at the 
sacred shrine of the Fordney-McCumber Act put off your vest- 
ments of virtuous horror. The only material difference between 
the proposed measure and the Fordney-MeCumber Act is that 
the plan provides for the removal of the surplus wheat, pork, 
and beef from the domestic markets, and in this way makes 
the tariff effective with reference to the ratio price as applied to 
these commodities. 

In the end the Government would not lose a single penny, 
for whatever loss was sustained on the surplus, as well as the 
cost of operating the commission, would come out of the 
farmer’s pocket. Therefore, the real question is whether or 
not the Government should take this extra step, making it pos- 
sible for the farmer to pay the tariff on everything he buys, a 
thing he can not do under existing conditions. With nearly 
7,000,000 farmers of this country facing wholesale bankruptcy, 
is it unfair for them to demand a dollar with purchasing 
power equal to the dollar demanded of them by organized 
industry and labor? 

CONCLUSION 


Finally, let me say that as a Member of the Senate I pro- 
foundly deprecate the temptations which come to us to be 
governed exclusively by the manifest interests of our particular 
constituencies. God knows I want to represent as best I 
know how the interests of the people of the great State of New 
York. In the final analysis, can I do this, unless at the same 
time I represent the broad interests of the whole Nation? In 
my humble opinion agriculture is still the great basic industry 
and will remain so as long as the Republic stands. There- 
fore, in pleading the just cause of those who toil in the fields 
and feed lots I am seeking to make more secure the lot of those 
other millions who toil in our shops and factories and who in 
the years to come must be fed and clothed at a cost within 
their reach. I am confident this end can not be assured unless 
happiness and contentment are brought back to the millions of 
farm homes scattered between the two seas, 

It is a pity to adjourn until some plan of agricultural relief 
has been agreed upon and enacted into law. We can not thrive 
as a nation if our basic industry is destroyed. We must not 
disregard the appeal of the farmers. As I see it, our mani- 
fest duty is to stay here until a means of relief has been 
determined: 

The purpose of government is to do for the citizen what he 
can not do for himself. It must provide for the common wel- 
fare. In the statutes of humanity self-preservation is the first 
law. Agriculture has come to the edge of the precipice. The 
masses in the cities have arrived at the breaking point. In 
short, the individual food producer and the individual food 
consumer can take no further step without disaster. Sole hope 
of assistance lies in Government. 

With all the power for instant relief in its hands, will Goy- 
ernment fail? j 

To preserve itself, it must not! 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 


gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5478) to 


amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act entitled “ An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
DALLINGER, Mr. Reep of New York, and Mr. Lowrey were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) in respect of salaries of original 
appointees to the Board of Tax Appeals, 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6070) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for 
light and power within the district of Hamakua, on the island 
and county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. FESS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House upon House bill 5478. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5478) to amend 
sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference and that the President pro 
tempore appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. STERLING, Mr. Dare, and Mr. Jones of New 
Mexico conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2572) 
to purchase grounds, erect, and repair buildings for custom- 
houses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to purchase or otherwise secure grounds where necessary in the 
municipalities of Aguadilla, Arecibo, Arroyo, Guanica, and Fajardo, 
in Porto Rico, and to build or rebuild thereon customhouses, offices, 
and warehouses, the grounds and buildings not to exceed in cost 
as follows: Arecibo, 830,000; Aguadilla, $25,000; Arroyo, $30,000; 
Fajardo, $40,000; Guanica, $30,000; for repairs to the customhouse 
at Ponce, $18,000; for repairs to the customhouse at Humacao, 
$4,000, and for repairs to the custom warehouse at Mayaguez, $8,000. 
Authority is also granted the Secretary of the Treasury to pay said 
amounts as needed out of duties collected in Porto Rico as an 
expense of collection, under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That not 
more than $65,000 of the total expenditure herein authorized shall 
be made in any one year. 


Mr. WILLIS. The amendment proposed by the House does 
not make a material change in the bill, and I therefore move 
that the Senate concur in the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL PARK IN TERRITORY OF HAWAIT 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4985) to repeal the first pro- 
viso of section 4 of an act to establish a national park in the 
Territory of Hawaii, approved August 1, 1916. I will explain 
to the Senate that this is a bill repealing the act of 1916, which 
limits the amount which may be utilized by the Hawaiian 
National Park to $10,000 every year. The bill has been re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, WILLIS. When this bill was called up a little while 
ago I objected to its consideration because it would interfere 
with the unfinished business. I withdraw that objection. I 
think the bill ought to pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the consideration of the bill. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to | its branches, and I submit a report (No. 723) thereon. I ask 


consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of section 4 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a national park in the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved August 1, 1916, which is in words and figures fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance, super- 
vision, and improvement of said park in excess of $10,000 annually 
shall be made unless the same shall have first been expressly au- 
thorized by law,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GERARD E. BESS 


Mr. OVERMAN. I am interested in a small House bill, and 
should like to ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. It is the bill (H. R. 905) for the relief of Gerard 
E. Bess. It is to pay a poor fellow who was run over and 
injured by a Government truck. The bill has passed the House, 
and its passage is unanimously recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Claims, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill, with the understanding that it will not interfere with 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think 
the consideration of the bill will interfere with the unfinished 
business, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Gerard E. Bess $540 in full settle- 
ment against the Government, as compensation for injuries 
sustained while in charge and under the direction of a sergeant 
of the United States Army and a passenger on a Government 
truck en route from Fort Bragg to Charlotte, N. C., on May 
23, 1922. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CENTENNIAL OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF FLORIDA 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, about four days ago the 
Senate passed a concurrent resolution authorizing the President 
to name a delegate to attend the centennial of the holding of 
the first council of the Legislature of the Territory of Florida. 
House Members have informed me that the parliamentary 
status there is such that they can handle a joint resolution 
better. I now introduce a joint resolution which is in the same 
language as the concurrent resolution, the only difference being 
as to the form. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) providing for the United 
States Government to have representation at the celebration of 
the centennial of the first meeting of the Legislative Council of 
the Territory of Florida was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 


Whereas the citizens of Tallahassee, Fla., the State capital, joined by 
the citizens of the entire State of Florida, are planning an appropriate 
celebration in November, 1924, of the eentennial of the first meeting of 
the legislative council of the Territory of Florida, said celebration to 
be held at Tallahassee; and 

Whereas it is desirable and fitting that the United States Govern- 
ment should be represented on the occasion of the said celebration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed te name and appoint a representative of the United States 
Government to attend and participate in the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the first meeting of the Legislative Council of the Territory 
of Florida, said celebration to be held at Tallahassee, Fla., the State 
capital, during the month of November, 1924. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. In view of the circumstances which I 
have stated I ask unanimous consent, without disturbing the 
unfinished business, for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of a joint reso- 
lution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, end passed. 

EXAMINATION OF CHICAGO RIVER AND BRANCHES 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 
3192) to provide for an examination of the Chicago River and 
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unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, and, there being no objection, the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in line 5, 
after the word “ branches,” to strike out the words “ with a view 
to reporting as to the advisability of granting permission to 
the local authorities to establish fixed bridges across said 
waters,” and in lieu thereof to insert “to determine whether 
fixed bridges should be permitted and, if permitted, what clear- 
ances for navigation should be observed in their construction“; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause an examination to be made of the 
Chicago River and its branches to determine whether fixed bridges 
should be permitted and, if permitted, what clearances for navigation 
should be observed in their construction. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Ci 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers a: 
sailors of said war. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, after line 4, to strike out: 

The name of Rebecca Pedrick, widow of William Pedrick, late of 
Company H, Thirty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Emergency Militia 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Militia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 19, after the words 
“ an of,” to strike out “$50” and to insert $47,” so as to 
read: 


The name of Lucena Brown, widow of James Brown, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $47 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emily J. Hormel, widow of Joel Hormel, late of Com- 
pany F, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Burdick, widow of Lewis B. Burdick, late of 
Company K, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Sarah A. Fitzgerald, former widow of William H. Cox, 
late of Company I, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Martha E. Leach, widow of John W. Leach, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company G, First Regiment West Virginia Veteran Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 22, to strike 
out: 5 

The name of Julia Beckley, helpless and dependent daughter of Ben- 
jamin F. Padgitt, late of Company G, One hundred and forty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Eliza M. Trayler, former widow of George W. Hugh- 
son, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Eunice A. Myers, widow of James A. Myers, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Adallne M. Shaub, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel M. Trulock, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 35, line 3, after the. 


words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and to insert “$35,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Grace E, Ash, widow of Reuben Ash, late of Company 
E, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, at the end of line 15, 
to strike out “$50” and to insert $35,” so as to read: 

The name of Bridget Palmer, widow of Richard Palmer, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 86, to strike out: 

The name of Isabel Sandlin, widow of Huriah Sandlin, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 386, after line 19, to 
strike out: 


The name of Angeline Preston, widow of Samuel Preston, late of 
Company C; One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

The name of Mary V. Scriven, widow of Gardner R. Scriven, late 
agsistant surgeon, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary J. Tosh, widow of William M. Tosh, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Missouri State senda Cavalry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary L. Harvey, widow of John H. Harvey, late of 
Company C, Seyenty-fourth Regiment New York National Guard Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 41, to strike out: 


The name of Julia Murphy, widew of Patrick Murphy, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavairy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after Une 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of John Bywater, alias John Tallman, late of Company H. 
Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, aud Company E, Tenth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Amanda T. Foller, widow of David Fuller, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mamie Watte helpless and dependent daughter of 
John J. Watters, late of Company E, One hundred and si€teenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Candace A. Kain, widow of Silas D. Kain, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany F, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

The name of Katie M. Grein, former wilow of Nathaniel H. Stubbs, 
late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pensien at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Anderson, widow of John Anderson, late of 
Companies F and A, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $59 per month im lieu of that she 
is now receiving: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rodia A. Dunifer, widow of Edward R. Dunifer, late 
of Company H, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 7, to 
strike out: 


The name of Thomas C. Jones, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 10, to 
strike out: 


The name of Annie L. Durham, former widow of Tolford Durham, 
Inte of Company A, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, this being in addition 
to the pension of $20 a month now being received by William H. 
Durham, helpless and dependent sen of soldier, 


The amendment was-agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, line 12, after the 


words “rate of,” to strike out “$40” and to insert “$35,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Ella Watts, widow of Michael Watts, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed ta. 
The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 23. to 
strike out: 


The name of Margaret C. Miller, widow of John W. Miller, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rachel E. Diehl, widow of Milton Diehl, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company H, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rachel M. Goin, former widow of William B. McDaniel, 
late of Battery C, First Battalion, Tennessee Volunteer Light Artillery, 
nud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, ae line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Lavery, widow of Hugh Lavery, late of un- 
assigned Stein Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, at the end of line 20, 
after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$40” and to Ansert 
“ 335"; so as to read: 

The name of Lavina Craig, widow of James L. Craig, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 22, before the word 
„Widow,“ to insert “former,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

The name of Ruth V. Hutchens, former widow of Joseph Harris, late 
of Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 21, after the words 
“rate of,“ to strike out “$20” and to insert “$12,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Tue name of Willam M. Keen, helpless and dependent son of Ander- 
son Keen, late of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 2, 
out: 

The name of Lena Campbell, widow of Thomas W. Campbell, late of 
First Sharpshooters, attached to Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in licu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sophia Hubbard, widow of William McK. Hubbard, late 
of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Cayalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen Cross, widow of George Cross, late of Companies 
G and K, Ninety-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 15, to strike 
out; 

The name of William G, McElhaney, late of Company D, Third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


The name of Elizabeth J. Thorn, widow of Leyi Thorn, allas John 
Sumney, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rachel Murphy, widow of Samuel Murphy, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 


to strike 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


of that she is now recelying, 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The nest amendment was, on page 67, line 21, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “$50” and to insert “$30”; so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


The name of Esther A. Deyo, former widow of Charles G. Deyo, late 
of Company G, Ninth Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 12, 
out: 


The name of Rose E, Cain, widow of Anthony Cain, late of Company 
A, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Harriet C, Bristol, former widow of James F. Woodruff, 
late of Company K, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In. 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


The name of Sarah A. Gin, former widow of John A. Klein, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The name of Angie II. Skinner, widow of Andrew A. Skinner, late 
unassigned, Twenty-cighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


The name of Dora A. Lee, helpless and dependent daughter of An- 
drew J. Lee, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardlar. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, ou page 77, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Martha J. Dukate, widow of John S. Dukate, late of 
Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 


The ameudment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 20, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “Company F, Fifty- -second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and,” so as to read: 


The name of Alice Luth, widow of Albert Luth, late of Company H, 
Second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


to strike 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 12, after the words 
“rate of" to strike out “$20” and to insert “$12,” so as to 
make the paragraph read; 


The name of Edith M. Ball, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles E. Ball, late of Company G, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 23, after the words 
“late of,” to strike out “Company A, Twenty-second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and,” so as to read: 


The name of Joseph Ham, late of Company D, One hundred and 
ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen L. Stone, widow of Joseph C. Stone, late cap- 
tain and assistant adjutant general United States Volunteers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was. on page 87, line 23, after the words 
“Tate of,“ to strike out “Company E, Fourth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, and“ so as to: read: 

The name of Susan Ritter, widow of Frank Ritter, alias Frank Hilb, 
late of Company D. Fifty-eighth Regiment Ifinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Asa Daniel, late of Company A, One hundred and 
nisety-seyenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out “$50” and to insert “$42,” so as to read: 

The name of Elizabeth Sutton, widow of Henry H. Sutton, late of 
Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 542 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 95, to strike 
out: 

The name of William H. McIntosh, helpless and dependent son of 
James D. McIntosh, late of Company A, One hundred and twentieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed. guardian. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 103. after line 7, to strike 
out: 


The name of Clara Collins, widow of John H. Collins, late of Com- 
pany B, Twentieth: Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 107, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth Brillhart, former widow.of James Dunbar, 
Jate of Company. A, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio, Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per menth in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 12, after the word 
“Company,” to strike out C, One hundred and twenty-fourth” 
and to insert “K, Ninety-first,” so as to make the paragraph 
rend: 

The name of Irene 8. Slagle, widow of David C. Slagle, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 20, after the 
words “late of,” to strike out Company L, Ninth Regiment 
iNew York Heavy Artillery, and,” so as to read: 


The name of Elisha L. Bennett, jr., late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of S. Harriet Morris, widow of Caleb M. Morris, late of 
Company €, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 120, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of Alexander Surrell, late of Company C, One hundred and 


sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Frances D. Stewart, widow of David C. Stewart, late of 
Company F, Fifty-fiftth Regiment Pennsylvania Emergency Militia In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 126, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


. 


The name of Evaline Harris, widow of Wilson Harris, late of Com- 
pany A, Hatch’s independent battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 14, after the 
word “Company,” to strike out “G, One hundred and four- 
teenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry,” 
and to insert L. Eleventh Michigan Cavalry,” so as to read: 


The name of Orilla S. Earl, now known as Spicer, former widow of 
Porter B. Earl, late of Company L, Eleventh Michigan Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The amendment was agreed. to. 


The next amendment was, on page 130, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


The name of Harriett Allen, widow of Bennett Allen, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundredth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a 
legally, appointed guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ae next amendment was, on page 132, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Sophie P. Harris, widow of James N. Harris, late of 
Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John E. 
Harris, helpless and dependent son of said Sophie P. and James N. 
Harris, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided. further, That in the event of the death ef Sophie 
P. Harris the name of said John E. Harris shall be placed on the penr 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Sophie P. Harris. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 134, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Richard Hagan, late of Company A, First Battalion 
District of Columbia Volunteers, and pay him- a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, line 18; after the 
words “ rate of ” to strike out $50," and to insert $42” ; so as 
to read: 


The name of Isabella Hunter, widow of Michael L. Hunter, late of 
Company H, First Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a) pension at the rate of $42 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment ante on page 139, after line 3, to strike 
out: 


The name of Evelina C. Gross, widow of George M. Gross, Inte of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Irvin P. 
Gross, helpless and dependent sou. of Evelina C. and George M. Gress, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Evelina C. Gross, 
the name of said Irvin P. Gross shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject. to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
tate of $20 per month from and after the death of said Evelina C. 
Gross. 


The amendment was agreed fo. 

The next amendment was; on page 140, line 2. after the words 
rate of” to strike out “$36” and to insert “$30”, and in the 
same line, after the words per month” to strike out “in lien 
of the pension of $12 a month now being received by Roy G. 
Hudson, minor child of said Della E. and Richard W. Hudson, 
payment of $6 a month of the pension of $86 a month herein 
granted said Della E. Hudson: to cease and determine when the 
said minor child, Roy G. Hudson, reaches the age of 16 years, 
December 14, 1925,” and to insert: “and $6 additional on ac- 
count of the soldier’s minor child until it attains the age of 16 
years; the pension now being paid to. said child to cease and 
determine upon the approval of this act.” 

So as to make the paragraph read: 


The name of Delia E. Hudson, widow of Richard W. Hudson, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Pennsylvania. Provisional. Cavairy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month and $6 additional. en 
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` account of the soldier's minor child until it attains the age of 16 years; 
the pension now being paid to said child to cease and determine upon 
the approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen Williams, widow of Noah S. Williams, late of 
Company F, Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
peusion at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now re- 
ceiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Charles M. Wil- 
liams, helpless and dependent son of said Ellen and Noah S. Williams, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Ellen Williams, 
the name of said Charles M. Williams shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Ellen Williams. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “(Thirty-second Volunteers), and Battery 
C, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery,” and to insert “ In- 
fantry,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

The name of Nellie Wells, widow of Charles V. Wells, late of Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mary J. Steele, widow of John H. Steele, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 147, to strike 
out: 

The name of Abram Jones, late of Companies A and C, Sixth Regl- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary E. Blanchard, widow of Asa Blachard, late of 
Company F, thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 7, before the word 
“widow,” to strike out “ Valen” and to insert “ Valen”; and 
in line 8, before the words “late of,” to strike out “ Valen” 
and to insert “ Valeu,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The name of Elenor J. Valen, widow of Joseph A. Valeu, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
„Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 154, line 11, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$50” and to insert“ $42,” so 
as fo read: A 

The name of Hannah Bailey, widow of James W. Bailey, late of 
Company E, Ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 152, line 7, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$50" and to insert “$42,” so as to 
read; 


The name of Lottie Frailey, widow of William Frailey, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry and Com- 
pany E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 152, line 24, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and to insert “$35,” 
80 as to read: 

The name of Lucy Jane McGrayel, widow of James McGrayel, late 
of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 156, line 3, after the words 
*rate of,” to strike out 850“ and to insert “$45,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


The name of Sarah Adams, widow of Edwin H. Adams, alias Francis 
P. Wyse, late seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 158, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth Sizemore, widow of Wilburn Sizemore, late ot 
Company L, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 12, after the words 
“late of,” to strike out “Company A, Eighty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and,” and in line 15, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike ont “$50” and to insert $35,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


The name of Carrie M. Flandreau, widow of Daniel A. Flandreau, 
late of Company G, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recelying. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 162, line 22, after the 
words late of,” to strike out Company H, Twelfth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


The name of John Kinchlow, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 164, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emüy Stewart, former widow of William Stewart, late 
of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 165, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Lucretia Bernard, widow of Lemuel Bernard, late third 
assistant engineer United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 166, at the beginning of 
line 8, to strike out“ 850“ and to insert “$35,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


The name of Emily White, widow of Thomas White, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninety-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, after line 14, to 
strike out: 

The name of Lucy S, Faser, widow of Ziba M. Faser, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Emergency Militia Infantry, 
and Company I, Third Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
celying. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, after line 23, to 
strike out: ` 


The name of Aun K. Kindred, widow of Thomas J. Kindred, late of 
Company K, Niuvety-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, aud 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 16S, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

The name of Adaline Walker, widow of Henry Walker, late of Com- 
pany B, Eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 172, after line 9, to strike 
out: 
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The name of John W. Genung, late of Graham's Company, attached 
to Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, = 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

The name of Clara I. Willis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edwin S. Willis, late of Companies B and A, One hundred and fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha C, Roberts, widow of Burdett L. Roberts, late 
ef Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara D. Rehrer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
E. Godfrey Rehrer, late of Company E, One hundred and twenty-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Catherine E. Stewart, widow of John C. Stewart, late 
of Company H, Seventy-fourth Regiment, and Company A, Twenty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Cora White, widow of David T. White, late of 
Company B, .One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Thompson, widow of Allen W. Thompson, Jate 
of Company H, Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Companies D and B, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Reeves, widow of David L. Reeves, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lucinda Bittner, widow of Samuel Bittner, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Dunkerson, widow of William D. Dunkerson, 
late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Betsy A. Booth, widow of George F. Booth, late of 
Company H, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Pierce, widow of William Pierce, late of Com- 
panies A and K, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cayalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Etta S. Barnes, widow of Edward L. Barnes, late an 
adjutant, Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Richard H. Murch, late a teamster Quartermaster 
Corps, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Amy Keele, widow of Andrew H. Keele, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, First Regiment New York Frontier Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Henrietta C. Geiger, widow of Washington F. Geiger, 
late colonel Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in tieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Phebe Clark, widow of Jacob Clark, late of Company 
A, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of May T. Edgeler, widow of George W. Edgeler, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The name of Charles C. Miller, helpless and dependent son of 
Harvey M. Miller, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah J. Pettit, widow of Stephen M. Pettit, late of 
Company A, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Nellie Pettit, helpless and dependent daughter of said Sarah J. and 
Stephen M. Pettit, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Sarah J. Pettit the name of said Nellie Pettit shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Sarah J. Pettit. 

The name of Francie Simpson, widow of William H. Simpson, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Kittie C. Simpson, helpless and dependent daughter of said Francie and 
William H. Simpson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Francie Simpson the name of said Kittie C. Simpson shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Francie Simpson. 

The name of Fabel A. Swarthout, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Oliver C. Swarthout, late of Company B, Forty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, s 


The name of Ida M. Knox, widow of Jackson P. Knox, late of Com- 
pany F, Fourth Regiment, and Company G, Twelfth Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Margaret Gerber, widow of Valentine Gerber, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 

The name of Clara Short, now known as Clara A. Short, former 
widow of William H. Short, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. S 

The name of Martha J. Nickel, widow of James R. H. Nickel, late of 
Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Hettie J, Stephens, widow of William Stephens, late of 
Company K, Thirty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophia Mullennax, widow of Washington J. Mullennax, 
late of Company K, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elcie Jenkins, widow of Samuel Jenkins, late of Com- 
pany K, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Daugherty, widow of Louis H. Daugherty, late 
of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Priscilla A. Pinney, widow of Chauncey G, Pinney, late 
of Company D, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per nronth 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ency A. H. Wheeler, widow of Alonzo A. Wheeler, late 
of Company I, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Cloe Jones, widow of Benjamin Jones, late of Company 
H, Second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie Brisco, widow of Martin Brisco, late of Company 
L, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Andrew Boyer, late of Troop K, Sixth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month, 

The name of Catherine A. Lunger, widow of John Stoops Lunger, 
alias John Stoops, late unassigned, Thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 
yania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Albert Jacobs, helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
Jacobs, late of Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Julia Lukenbill, widow of Samuel C. Lukenbill, late of 
Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lottie B. Reid, widow of Joseph N. Reid, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Duty, widow of George W. Duty, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Obio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Guy W. Rowe, helpless and dependent son of Charles 
W. Rowe, late of Second Battery Connecticut Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Racliel A. Roden, widow of Charles Roden, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia Gregory, widow of John Gregory, late of Com- 
pany I, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 
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The name of Lucetta Beekman, widow of Lewis C. Beekman, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Parker, widow of Joseph M. Parker, late of 
Company G, Thirty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name oÅ Cora B. Remington, widow of Byron D. Remington, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Gibson, widow of John Gibson, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and. pay her 
à pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rachel Everson, widow of Elmer Everson, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Nancy Halcum, widow of Jobn Halcum, late of Company 
B, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cynthia E. King, former widow of David Blankenship, 
late of Company B, Osage County Missouri Home Guards, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Libbie Searing, widow of Leander Searing, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment New. Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Laird, widow of Amos T. Laird, late of 
Company B, Fortieth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Irwin E. Warner, alias John Shay, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Henry Marsh, helpless and dependent son of William R. 
Marsh, late of Company E, Thirty-seyenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Charles Cooper, helpless and dependent son of Charles 
W. Cooper, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Bassett, widow of David L. Bassett, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Stevens, widow of John B. Stevens, late of 
Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Farlee, widow of Henry Farlee, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura C. Granger, former widow of Benjamin F. Adams, 
late of Company H, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Temple, widow of Thomas J. Temple, late of 
Company K, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. S. Frank, widow of Harvey B. Frank, late of 
Company A, Forty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara J. Foss, widow of Joseph H. Foss, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angelina Shaw, widow of Menzo Shaw, late of Com- 
pany H, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James Duffy, alias Henry L. Forbes, late of Company 
K, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, 
Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Alice M. Gay, widow of John Gay, late of Company F, 
Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lany M. Brelsford, widow of Milton Brelsford, late of 
Company A, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha A. Howard, widow of Martin V. Howard, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Clifton Ð. Lime, helpless and dependent son of Martin 
L. Lime, late of Company H, Fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. > 

The name of Sarah Ð. Coleman, widow of Philander W. Coleman, 
late of Company G, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month tbrough a legally 
appointed guagdian in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice C. Rea, helpless aud dependent daughter of 
Joseph C. Rea, late of Company E. Thirty-first Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her æ pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Jennie M. Bond, widow of Charles K. Bond, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William B. Kimbrel, late of the Indiana Legion, Civil 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Bender, widow of Andrew Bender, late of 
Battery D, Second Regiment United States Voluntcer Artillery, and 
Company B, First Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. i 

The name of Anna Preston, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel Preston, late of Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20° per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Julia E. Forbes, widow of Francis A. Forbes, late of 
Company B. Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of May V. Humphrey, former widow of Francis H. Dusen- 
bury, late landsman, U. 8. 8. Prairie Bird, United States Navy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Stetson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of George H. Stetson, late of Company F, One hundred and eightieth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Armelda Eversole, widow of John Eversole, laie of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice B. Hartshorne, widow of William R. Hartshorne, 
late of the Forty-second and One hundred and ninetieth Regiments 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Bentz, widow of Lewis Bentz, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie L. Crowl, widow of John Crowl, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted 
Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Sharpp, widow of Leopold Sharpp, late of 
Company C. Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Derby, widow of William S. Derby, late of 
Company A, Sixty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Straight, widow of Merrit Straight, late ef 
Company H, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Stella Garnhart, widow of Washington Garnhart, late 
of Company H, Eighty-fourth Regiment, and Company F, One hun- 
dred and sixty-third Regiment, Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James Percival, late of Company C, Ninety-ninth 
Regiment New York National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Anna Comstock, widow of Herman L. Comstock, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Lucy DeGroff, widow of Elias DeGroff, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-ninth Regiment Connecticut Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Philia R. Friesner, widow of William S. Friesner, late 
of Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Lelvelsberger, widow of Jacob C, Lelvels- 
berger, late of Company B, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise Scott, widow of John A. Scott, late of Company 
K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, commencing July 1, 1925, or in 
the event of the death of Helen L. and Arthur A. Scott, minor chil- 
dren of Loulse and John A. Scott, now on the pension roll at the rate 
of $42 per month and paid to Louise Scott as the natural guardian of 
said minor children. 

The name of Daisy Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Jane Bradley, widow of Henry Bradley, late of Company 
G, Seventeenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret M. Bratton, widow of John E. Bratton, late 
of Company E, Twentieth Regiment, and Company H, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry; and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane A. Banner, widow of Samuel H. Banner, late of 
Company A, Fifth Independent Battalion Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now rectiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Jones, widow of Pleasant A. Jones, late of 
Company I, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Pierce, widow of Levi Pierce, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Prorided, That in the event of the death of Dayton Pierce, 
helpless and dependent son of said Catharine and Levi Pierce, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Catharine Pierce the 
name of said Dayton Pierce shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Catharine 
Pierce, 

The name of Tabitha T. Craven, widow of Ira R. Craven, late of 
Company D, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sallie Miller, widow of William H. Miller, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $39 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Botimer, widow of William Botimer, late of 
Company C, Thirteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Drusilla Fortner, widow of Josiah Fortner, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Califernia Haysmer, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James Haysmer, late of Company F, First Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alice M, Barnard, widow of Henry C. Barnard, late 
of Company G, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Boye, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles Boye, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary W. Noll, widow of John Noll, late of Company A, 
Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, è 

The name of Hattie M. Willard, widow of James D. Willard, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda J. Jay, widow of William A. Jay, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles Abbott, helpless and dependent son of John 
Abbott, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Josephine Gerard, widow of William Gerard, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet E. Larimore, widow of Henry Larimore, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-seeond Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
licu of that she is now receiving. ; 

The name of Emily J. Miller, widow of John H. Miller, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Esther Barton, widow of Nathan A. Barton, late of 
Company F, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Cotterel, widow of John Cotterel, late of 
Company H, One hundred and thirtieth: Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company B, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the eyent of the death of 
Ira Cotterel, helpless and dependent son of said Nancy A. and John 
Cotterel, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Nancy A. 
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Cotterel the name of said Ira Cotterel shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Nancy A. Cotterel. 

The name of Nancy C. Troupe, former widow of James L. Forgey, 
late of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Fetters, widow of David Fetters, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, commencing August 22, 1926, 
or in the event of the death of Mabel F. Fetters, minor child of Sarah E. 
and David Fetters, now on the pension roll at the rate of $36 per 
month, and paid to Sarah E. Fetters as the natural guardian of said 
minor child. 

The name of Sallie Dewitt, widow of William H. Dewitt, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine J. Woodfield, widow of Joseph P. B. Wood- 
field, late of Company A, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. $ 

The name of Melissa E. Dickinson, widow of Solomon A. Dickinson, 
late of Company I, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 0 

The name of Susanna Bulla, widow of Levi D. Bulla, late of Com- 
pany G, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rose Jackson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alexander C. Jackson, late of Company B, One hundred and third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Hannah Bower, widow of Lafayette Q. Bower, late 
of Company E, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Tenny A. Littlejohn, widow of Amos W. Littlejohn, 
late of Company H, Seventy-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry ; 
Company G, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry; Company F, Eighty-fifth and Thirty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry; and Company I, Sixth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month and $6 
a month additional for each of three minor children, Verlen Little 
john, Vesta Littlejohn, and Leatha Littlejohn, until each attains the 
age of 16 years, as provided by the pension laws and regulations, in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive R. Milton, widow of Edward J. Milton, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Barbara L. Houston, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Joseph Houston, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Mary Robinson, widow of Isom Robinson, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Deborah C. McNary, widow of Robert B. McNary, late 
assistant surgeon, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cayalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Beigh, widow of John R. Beigh, late of 
Company K, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane M. T. Porter, widow of Thomas A. Porter, late 
of Lieutenant Nield's Independent Battery, Delaware Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia V. Myres, widow of Jacob W. Myres, late of 
Company G, Sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ef that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Robinson, widow of David Robinson, late of 
Company I, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, One hundred and fourth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Priscilla Ridenour, widow of George Ridenour, late of 
Company F, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. - 
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‘The name of Anna E. Legg, widow of Andrew J. Legg, late of Cap- 
tain Mallicoat’s Company N, Green and Christian Counties Missouri 
Home Guards, and Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora B. Benham, widow of Joel Benham, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Minois- Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and Company G, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Men of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Flora B. Benham, widow of Joel Benham, late of 
Company D, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jessie M. Monroe, widow of John Monroe, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-ninth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Dossett, widow of Jackson Dossett, late of 
Company G, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Augustus H. List, helpless and dependent son of John 
L. List, late first-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Annie Greeser, widow of Jacob Greeser, late of Com- 
pany D; Two bundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ° 

The name of Oscar J. Dunn, helpless and dependent son of Benja- 
min J. Dunn, late of Company H, One hundred and forty-seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Hester A. Black, widow of George B. Black, late of 
Company H, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Andrews, widow of Joseph Andrews, 
late of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Jane Ross, widow of William E. W. Ross, late 
of Thirty-first Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Kenny, widow of Daniel J. Kenny, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Is pow receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Deihl, widow of Enoch Deihl, late of Company 
G, Two hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rosalie H. Webster, widow of Charles F. Webster, 
Jate. of Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martin A. Jones, late of Company I, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Kerkendall, widow of Benjamin W. Ker- 
kendall, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Mary Kistler, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jonas K. Kistler, late of Company D, One hundred and seventy-third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Benson, widow of Israel T. Benson, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Cora F. Marlette, widow of Samuel P. Marlette, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Edmund J. Cain, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Cain, alias Thomas McGraw, late of Company B, One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret Lindsey, widow of Lafayette F. Lindsey, late 
of Company E, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Nichols, widow of William H. Nichols, late of 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Deviin, widow of John R. Devlin, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Della Riggin, widow of Isaac J. Riggin, late of Company 
D, Eleventh Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Louisa K. Johnson, former widow of Marcus Holbert, 
late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Livonia Nicholson, widow of Albert Nicholson, Jate of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Guthrie, helpless and dependent son of Perry 
Guthrie, late of Company K, Sixty-eighth Regiment Obio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, through s 
legally appointed guardian, in Tieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Blakely, widow of Elbert F. Blakely, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Grace M. Lauter, widow of Ddward Lauter, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
reveiving. 

The name of Margaret L. Routh, widow of Charles W. Routh, late of 
Company B, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rachel Dunning, widow of John Dunning, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cassandra Jerrell, widow of Milton M, Jerrell, late of 
Companies D and E, Third Regiment Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Clemens, widow of Alexander Clemens, late of 
Company C, One hundred and ninty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name Martha K. Grenewald, widow of Leonard H. Grenewald, 
late of Compaby M, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month, 

The name of Effie’ Lancaster, widow of James Lancaster, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angeline G. Hunter, widow of James Hunter, late of 
Company H, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

‘The name of Sarah Bruđon, widow of Charles W. H. Brudon, late of | 
Twenty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The nare of Hulda Young, widow of Powers Young, late of Company 
G, Thirty-first Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

The name of Lydia J. Austin, widow of Harvey H. Austin, late of 
Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora L. Gammon, helpless and dependent danghter of 
Benjamin Y, Gammon, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Maggie Wilson, widow of Joseph B. Wilson, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

The name of Leona G. Howe, widow of Martin L. Howe, late of 
Thirteenth Battery Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Adelia Chill, widow of Zebulon Chill, late of Company 
F, Tenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret B. Blunt, former widow of Washington Bird, 
late of Company H, One hundred and seventy-cighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of John Watts, helpless and dependent son of Little B. 
Watts, late of Company G, First Regiment Alabama and Tennessee 
Vidette Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clara H. Johnson, widow of Lorenzo E. Johnson, late 
acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The mame of Robert H. Hendershot, alias Robert H. Henderson, 
late of Company B. Eighth and Ninth Regiments. Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Carrie Baker, widow of Christopher P. Baker, late 
of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah W. Cameron, widow of John H. Cameron, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jacob G. Smuck, helpless and dependent son of William 
Smuck, late of Company G, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The nanie of Susan Jane Henry, widow of James Henry, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mable Andrews, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Andrews, late of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Henrietta Stahl, widow of Howard Stahl, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet F. Thompson, widow of Hugh C. Thompson, 
late hospital steward, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charlotte A. Daily, widow of Elgin J. Daily, late of 
Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James P, Shewman, helpless and dependent son of 
Sidney A. Shewman, late of Company I, Twenty-third Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, through a legally appointed guardian, in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Q. Green, widow of Elias B. Green, late of 
Battery D, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Agnes Touchette, widow of Frank Touchette, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, abd pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John W. Stokesberry, helpless and dependent son of 
John W. Stokesberry, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah Branch, widow of Marcus L. Branch, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

‘The name of Lucy A. Gates, widow of Edward W. Gates, late of 
Company H, Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Twenty-third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Clarence D. 
Gates, helpless and dependent son of said Lucy A. and Edward W. 
Gates, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Lucy A. Gates 
the name of sald Clarence D. Gates shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Lucy 
A. Gates. l 

The name of Washington Stram, alias John Gibson, late of Companies 
H and I. Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa Pennisten, widow of George T. Pennisten, late 
of Company G, Seventy-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Couch, widow of Joseph C. Couch, late of 
Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally 
appointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Polly Garbison, widow of Jacob B. Garbison, late of 
Company D, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edith Vore, widow of Mahlon Vore, late of Company E, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber à 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Lizzie Krebs, helpless and dependent daughter of Henry 
Krebs, late of Company D, One hundred and third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of John Abear, helpless and dependent son of Trifle Abear, 
late of Company I, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of David Abear, helpless and dependent son of Trifle 
Abear, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sophia Scarbo, widow of Midoe Scarbo, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Mary A. Guy, former widow of William H, Guy, late 
of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

The name of Elizabeth F. Long, widow of Andrew K. Long, late 
major and assistant adjutant, United States Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cordelia F. McInroe, widow of James D. McInroe, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Leandra Montoya de Pfeiffer, former widow of Peter 
Pfeiffer, late of Company F, Second Regiment Missouri Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nestor Alarcon, late of Captain Atanacio Ulibarri’s com- 
pany, New Mexico Mounted Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie E. Hilton, widow of Charles S. Hilton, late of 
Company B, Fifty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Felipe Peratay Cisneros, late of Company K, Second 
Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of James Colson, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Francisca Chavez de Pena, widow of Pedro Pena, late 
of Captain Alrid’s Independent Company B, New Mexico Militia In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josefa Urlaste de Lovato, widow of Polinario Lovato, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria Maloney, widow of Michael Maloney, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jose Montano, blind son of Manuel Montano, late of 
Companies D and A, Second Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Dosch, widow of John C. Dosch, late of Company 
I, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane Kane, widow of Washington Kane, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes Kelso, widow of Martin G. Kelso, late of Company 
A, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria Anastacia Maes, widow of Felipe Maes, late of 
Company A, First Regiment New Mexico Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Francisca F. Chavez, widow of Ysidora Chavez, late of 
Company H, First Regiment New Mexico Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Tappan, widow of Major George Arthur Tap- 
pan, late of Company A, Forty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and Companies G and H, Eighty-second Regiment United 
States Colored Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice B. Baldwin, widow of Frank D. Baldwin, late 
major general, United States Army, and pay ber a pension at the rate 
of $150 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Alexander R, Banks, formerly provost marshal, second 
district, State of Kansas, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

The name of Charlotte Stone, former widow of Henry C. Smith, Inte 
unassigned recruit, Twenty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Robert B. Martin, late of Capt. W. H. Ferguson's com- 
pany, Crawford County Missouri Provisional Enrolled Militia, and Capt, 
N. G. Clark's company, Crawford County Missouri Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 
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The name of Mary E. Lewis, widow of Joseph A. Lewis, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth S. F. Bailey, widow of John W. Bailey, late of 
Company I, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Thomas G, Dawson, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Seventh Delaware In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. McGinley, widow of John McGinley, late of 
Company E, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Harriet A. Parker, widow of Nathan A. Parker, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of George W. Johnson, a teamster, a State scout during the 
War of the Rebellion, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Emma J. Eley, widow of Joseph Eley, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Green, son of William H. Green, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-eighth Regiment lllinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Saulspaugh, late of Company D, Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Flora Hopkins Devereux, widow of Augustus R. Deye- 
reux, late of Company D, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Spurling, widow of Brewer W. Spurling, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Thomas Hapkins, late of Company D, Second Battalion, 
Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Joy, widow of Stephen D. Joy, acting master, 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate or $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nellie E. Wilson, widow of George A. Wilson, late of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Delia Rich, widow of Rishworth Rich, late colonel Ninth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Meldon A, Neally, late of Company B, Maine Regiment 
State Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Hattie C. Knowlton, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James L. Knowlton, late of Company G, First Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Albertina M. Dam, widow of Charles F. Dam, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. j 

The name of Annie B. Watson, widow of Increase B. Watson, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fourth Maine Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sylvanus Chapman, helpless and idiotic child of Sylves- 
ter Chapman, late of Company D, First Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Reardon, widow of William Reardon, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment, and Company G, Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sbe is now receiving. 

The name of Rosa A. Newhall, widow of Daniel B. Newhall, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Carroll, widow of Henry Carroll, late of 
United States Navy, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Hattie G. Bates, widow of George L. Bates, late of 
Company B, First Vermont Regiment Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cleora D. Sprague, widow of Jeremiah E. Sprague, late 
of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Richard Lockey, late of Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Lizzie F. Dailey, former widow of John Adams, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Indiana Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Mary Ballinger, widow of John Ballinger, late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Missouri State Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Brown, widow of Solomon F. Brown, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline M. Bemore, widow of Valentine Bemore, late 
of Company I, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Grow, widow of Daniel Grow, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Geist, former widow of. James Glass, late of 
Company E, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ada N, Gahm, helpless and dependent child of George 
W. Hubbard, late of Company E, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate $20 
per month. 

The name of Sarah Emma Garvin, widow of Lucius F. C, Garvin, 
late of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month and 
an additional allowance of $6 per month for each of the minor chil- 
dren of the soldier until they attain the age of 16 years: Provided, 
That upon the allowance of the pension to the widow, the pension to 
the minor children shall terminate. 

The name of Nancy Ross, widow of Charles C. Guard, late surgeon, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Jackman, widow of Jacob C. Jackman, late 
of Company G, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Martha J. Rolfe, widow of Thomas E. Rolfe, late of 
Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida M. Stewart, widow of William H. Stewart, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary Jordan, widow of Patrick Jordan, late of Com- 
pany C, Battalion, United States Engineers, United States 
Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James H. Pipes, late of Company D, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Phebe 8. Riley, blind and invalid daughter of Lucas 8. 
Riley, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fermon L. Botkin, helpless and dependent son of Amos 
H. Botkin, late of Company G, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Carra Belle Jacobs, widow of John W. Jacobs, late ot 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

The name of Emma G, Walker, widow of Lewis H. Walker, late of 
Company G, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Dunn Minard, widow of Nathan Minard, late of 
Companies E and B, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry Stockford, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of James Mullin, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Jane W. Smith, widow of Theodore Smith, late of 
Company D, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Indiana Fleisher, former widow of Henry Kennedy, late 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rosalthe L. Warner, widow of Hiram Warner, jr., late 
ef Company A, One hundred and eighth Regiment Illiuois Voluateer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Gould, Jacksonyille, Fla., widow of F. J. 
Gould, a contract surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Maria L. Clark, widow of Chartes Edgar Clark, late 
rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $150 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie Bonk, widow of Geike Johnson Bonk, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The names of Charles W. Halls, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Greer, widow of William Greer, late of Company 
M, Ninth Regiment Illinois Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Hieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel A. Wamsley, widow of Dallas Wamsley, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Charles Edwards, late of Second Independent Battery, 
National Guard, Ohio Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Eldora Mallon, widow of Maston Mallon, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah Sanderson, widow of William A. Sanderson, late 
of Company A, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bertha Bassett, widow of William H. Bassett, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma L. Perry, widow of George M. Perry, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie N. Brooks, widow of Albert J. Brooks, late of 
Company D, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mertie M. Turner, widow of William F. Turner, late of 
Company J, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sue Myrina Rector, widow of Frederick Rector, late of 
Company D, Ninety-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lavinia Dillahay, widow of Benjamin F. Dillahay, late 
of Company F, Sixth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ella R, Shaw, helpless and dependent daughter of George 
R. Shaw, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Sprague, widow of Henry R. Sprague, late of 
Company H, First Regiment United States Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Sherbocker, wife of Charles Sherbocker, Jate 
of Company B, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William Shurman Sharp, dependent son of Isaac A. 
Sharp, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Catharine Smith, former widow of Theodore T. Smith, 
late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Samanda Sweazy, widow of Anthony Sweazy, late of 
Company D, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Anna Taggart, widow of John Taggart, late of Company 
E, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment, also Company I, Sixty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary Walden, former widow of Calvin Walden, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of George M. Younger, late of Capt. George Meller's addi- 
tional company, Cooper County, Missouri Military Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. Hargett, late of Capt. George B. Barber's 
company, Fleming County, Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Orpha F. Hampton, widow of Hiram L. Hampton, late 
of Company K, Thirty-seyenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Hamilton, widow of John Hamilton, late of 
Company E, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Kissire Hotchkiss, widow of Orson Hotchkiss, late of 
Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 


The name of Ellen W. Inman, widow of George B. Inman, late of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Lake, widow of Gibson L. Lake, late of Company 
E, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carthenia H. Moore, widow of Josephus Moore, late 
captain Company E, Fifty-cighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda McMurray, widow of James McMurray, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Jennie E, Neely, widow of Alexander F. Neely, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Kansas State Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Emma G. Randall, widow of Daniel B. Randall, late of 
Company A, One bundred and second Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her & pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lela Z. Raper, former widow of John R. Marshall, late 
of the First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Susie Pugh, widow of Humphrey Pugh, late of Com- 
pany F, Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Williams, widow of George Williams, alias 
Thomas Dailey, late of Company G, One hundred and twenty-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus T. Wardwell, late of Company K, Seventeenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of §72 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edith Ellen Farnum, crippled and dependent daughter of 
Dexter Farnum, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont 
Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Susan S. Farris, widow of Isaac F. Farris, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rachel C. Franklin, widow of Henry H. Franklin, late 
of Company A, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of John H, Malaby, late of Troop H, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Heiton, widow of Martin V. Helton, late of 
Company E, Third Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and Company E, 
Sixth Missouri, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Armilda S. Loe, widow of Andrew J. Loe, late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah A. Constable, widow of Salem Constable, lata 
of Company C, Thirty-fifth Missouri Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Cumming, widow of Thompson Cumming, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maggie E. McCollum, widow of Nelson McCollum, late 
of Company D, Twenty-second Minois Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Ashmead, widow of James T. Ashmead, late of 
Company K, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigal Stuteville, widow of Boswell Stuteville, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Missourl Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Embry, widow of John A. Embry, late private, 
Company H, Fourth Missouri Provisional Enrolled Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
cèlving, 

The name of Julia A. Hinds, widow of Samson Hinds, late Com- 
pany D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Ohio Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Holman, widow of Joseph W. Holman, late 
of Company F, Seventeenth Iowa Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Almeda Hart, widow of John S. Hart, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 845 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary E. Jefferson, widow of Henry H. Jefferson, late 
Company H, First Iowa Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mariah Jane Green, widow of Charles Green, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Matilda Ross, widow of Andrew J. Ross, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ker a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Overton, widow of William Overton, late 
of Company I, Fourth Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Euphenia Washburn, widow of Lloyd C. Washburn, late 
of Company C, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Harriet Combs, widow of Dewitt C. Combs, late of 
Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Hall, widow of Andrew J. Hall, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John King, late of Company D, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $72 per month. 

The name of Ada Souder, widow of Henry Souder, late of Company 
G, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth N. Potter, widow of William R. Potter, late 
of Company E, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella M. Morrow, widow of Albert P. Morrow, colonel 
Third United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Eck, widow of Alfred Eck, late of Company 
A, Sixth Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane Crandall, widow of Alfred J. Crandall, late of 
Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie Belle Perkins, helpless daughter of Amos Garrett 
Perkins, late of United States battleship Eechange, United States 
Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of May Williams, widew of Thomas C. Williams, late of 
Companies I and D, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy R. Allen, widow of Cyrus G. Allen, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Minerva J. Elliott, widow of Samuel P, Elliott, late 
of Company D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia M. Myers, widow of William H. Myers, late of 
Company G, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah Garrell, widow of Parker C. Garrell, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William F. Murray, late of Captain Fenwick's Company 
A, Fourth Regiment Missouri Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Zalmon H. Golden, late of Captain Sayles Brown’s Com- 
pany C, First Battalion Missouri Provisional Enrolled Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Charlotte A. Thomas, widow of Jobn A. Thomas, late of 
the Seventy-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William T. Powell, late of Company D, Sixty-third Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Andrew J. Williams, late of Company A, Third Battalion, 
First Regiment Kentucky Capitol Guards, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary McCook, widow of Edward M. McCook, late 
brigadier general, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Sherry, widow of Byron Sherry, late brigadier 
general Kansas Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 


The name of Charlotte Woods, widow of John R. Woods, late of 
Company I, Tenth Illinois Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Manley, widow of Franklin C. Manley, late of 
Company D, Sixty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Carrie E. Croxford, widow of Horace Croxford, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 2 

The name of Eliza M. Wells, widow of Lewis H. Wells, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Obio National Guard 
Infantry, and Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Davis, widow of Moss C. Dayis, late of Company 
I, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ella Francis Bostwick, widow of Harrison T. Bostwick, 
late of Company B, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Etta Fix, deformed and helpless daughter of Michael 
Fix, late of Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Amelia A. Collins, widow of Ralph M. Collins, late pilot, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

The name of Marguerite Daugherty, widow of William Daugherty, 
late of Company I, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Alice I. Simpson, widow of the late Capt. James F. 
Simpson, late of Company K, Second Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Hilty, widow of Joseph Hilty, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Merrifield, widow of Moses B. Merrifield, late 
of Company F, Maine Coast Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles F. Doepel, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. r 

The name of Anna T. Eldred, widow of Holden R. Eldred, late second 
lieutenant Tyler's Rangers, Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Florence C. Clark, widow of Frank Clarke, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Douglas, widow of Granville A. Douglas, late 
of Company K, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John R. Scott, dependent son of Jacob Scott, late of 
Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Lamb, helpless child of Thomas Lamb, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Miller, widow of Anton Miller, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany A, Sixty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frank Robinson, imbecile son of William Robinson, 
late of Company D, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, supplemental to the 
pension now being paid to the widow of the soldier, 

The name of Annie E. Ward, widow of William G. Ward, late of 
Company H, Eighty-ninth Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sabra Cross, widow of Frank Cross, late of unassigned 
recruits, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joseph D. Patton, late of Company F, Fifth Regi- 
ment, and Company D, Seventh Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Lucinda Stump, widow of John W. Stump, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Longford, widow of Tillmon Longford, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Emma Williams Rhodes, widow of Marshall H. Wil- 
Hams, late of Captain J. H, Cochran’s Dallas County company of 
Volunteer Missouri Militia, organized under the provisions of General 
Orders No. 3, series 1865, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per mont h. 

The name of Emma Campbell, widow of Daniel Campbell, late of 
Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Clara Holmes, widow of Amos H. Holmes, late of 
Companies F and C, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, unassigned Sixty-third Ohio Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of 845 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cetoia Eidson, widow of Jacob Eidson, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Jennie L. Kirk, widow of James F. Kirk, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Harper, widow of James A. Harper, late of 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Zimmerman, widow of Frederick Zimmerman, 
late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Celia Acker Kinyon, widow of Johnson Wilson Kinyon, 
late of Company I, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Marie C. Fox, widow of Harrison W. Fox, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ` 

The name of Roxanna Herald Porter, widow of Charles J. Porter, 
late of Company I, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Joseph H. Ransom, late of the United States revenue 
cutter Aggasic during the War of the Rebellion, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Maxwell, widow of Philip Maxwell, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Goodman, late of Company B, Eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Hallie Wilt, widow of Andrew Wilt, late of Company 
1, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Florence E. Wilbur, widow of Orson E. Wilbur, late 
of Company C, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Edna Morrow, helpless daughter of Alexander 
Morrow, late of Company B, Thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, supple- 
mental to widow's pension. 

The name of Lucinda R. Franklin, widow of Caswell F, Franklin, late 
of Company F, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. W. Cumback, widow of Will Cumback, late 
major and additional paymaster, Seventh Regiment, and lieutenant 
colonel, Thirteenth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Aurelia H. Gibson, widow of William C. Gibson, late 
admiral, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Gossett, invalid and defective son of Miles 
Gossett, late of Company D, Fourth West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Anna C. White, widow of the late Dr. Thornton F. 
White, late acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Linda A. Baker, widow of John J. Baker, late of Com- 
pany E, Fourteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Allie Paul, helpless and dependent daughter of Thomas 
H. B. Paul, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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The name of Mollie Irwin, helpless and dependent daughter of Pat- 
rick Irwin, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Mundy, helpless and dependent .son of Robert 
Mundy, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Minnie A. Parsons, widow of Bradley Ford Parsons, 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of George Willis Churchill, dependent son of George 
Churchill, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Julia D. Darnell, widow of James C. Darnell, late of 
Company H, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Freeman, widow of Joseph S. Freeman, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eighth Regiment United States Colored 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Smith, widow of Abraham Smith, late of Com- 
pany G, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Alice H. Loucks, widow of John Loucks, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Edna Louise Loomis, crippled and dependent child of 
Judson I. Loomis, late of United States Marine Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Millie Newman, widow of George W. Newman, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. * 

The name of Mary A. Mittlestedter, widow of John Mittlestedter, 
late of Company F, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Ashmead, widow of Howland L. Ashmead, 
late of Company M, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Spires, widow of the late William R. Spires, 
late of Company A, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Abby F. Dudley, widow of Samuel E. Dudley, late of 
Company C, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Gallego de Silva, widow of Jose Domingo 
Silva, late of Captain Jaramillo’s company, First Regiment New Mexico 
Mounted Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Maud Mabel Wooley, helpless daughter of Samuel 
Wooley, late of First Battery, Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maggie J. Henry, deformed and dependent daughter of 
John W. Henry, late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Parrish, widow of Fletcher C. Parrish, late of 
Company C, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Rebecca M. Augustine, widow of Charles C. Augustine, 
late of the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia F. Taggard, widow of Kleber D. Taggard, late 
of Company K, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie L. Foster, widow of Reuben H. Foster, late of 
Company H, Twenty-eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Taylor, widow of Edgar Taylor, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate D. Talbot, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Frederick O. Talbot, late of Company K, First Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Heayy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Annie R. Bowers, widow of Henry W. Bowers, late of 
Company F, Sixtieth Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Beecher, widow of the late John Beecher, 
late of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 
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The name of Edith b. Morrill, widow of Asa P. Morrill, late of Sixth 
Battery, First Maine Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Ellen Orne, widow of Thomas Jefferson Orne, 
late of Company K, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her u pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Pya Norton, widow of Theander G. Norton, late of 
Company L., First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Katie A. Beardsley, widow of John F. Beardsley, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Patricia 8. de Gallego, widow of Jose Leon Gallego, 
post interpreter, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Delia N. Banziger, widow of Robert Banziger, late of 
Company K, Sixth New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Nancy C, Pease, widow of William P. Pease, late of 
Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her an additional pension at the rate of $12 per month on ac- 
count of the helpless and dependent daughter Mabel Pease, 

The name of Mary C. Spaun, widow of Samuel Spaun, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Daniel Burkhart, late of Company F, Forty-third Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The name of Ann J, Alexander, widow of Joseph H. Alexander, late 
of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pensien at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Williams, widow of Hiram G. Balcom, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Miriam Miller, dependent daughter of Richard K. Miller, 
late lieutenant colonel of the One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Oscar Criswell, helpless son of William Criswell, late 
of Company K, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Bernard Mulhern, late of Company G, Third Battalion, 
Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Barbara O. Woodward, widow of Henry D, Woodward, 
late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Forty-first 
Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Granville E. Hawkins, helpless and dependent child 
of Granville Hawkins, late of Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month, 

The name of Rosy J. Barnes, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Calvin Barnes, late of Company I, One hundred and forty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary W. Mott, widow of Oscar Mott, late of Company 
E, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pen- 
sion at the rate of $45 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Roxanna Mellander, widow of Joseph Mellander, late 
of Company F, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ninetta Payne, widow of the late Edward B. Payne, 
late of Company B, Fortieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adella M, Porter, widow of Ambrose Porter, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Gabriela Montoya de Perea, widow of Francisco Perea, 
late of Lieutenant Colonel Perea's Battalion New Mexico Militia Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. * 

The name of Frank Truman Perrigo, helpless and dependent son of 
James Perrigo, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate ef $20 per month. 

The name of Frieda Kyle Read, widow of Matthew H. Read, jr., late 
of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriett S. Dyer, widow of Charles O. Dyer, late of 
Battery C, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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The name of Frances M. Bryant, widow of Joseph S. Bryant, late of 
Company M, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Flora M. Gillett, widow of William S. Gillett, late of 
Company B. First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma C. Derby, widow of James E. Derby, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate ef $35 per month im lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katherine 8. Fletcher, widow of Charles 8, Fletcher, 
late of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Jones, widow of William M. Jones, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 845 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Paul, widow of Sergt. Andrew A. Paul, late 
of Company E, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. James, widow of John L. James, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha L. Tedrick,, widow of Joseph K. Tedrick, late 
of Company C, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Knelbert, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Jacob H. Kneibert, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Raymond Havey, Jate of the Nineteenth Unassigned 
Company, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Foster, former widow of Pierce 8. Thompson, 
late of Third Battery Maine Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Murray, widow of Kendall G. Murray, late 
of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice B. Elliott, widow of Jacob J. Elliott, late of 
Battery K, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Romula Pacheco, widew of Francisco Pacheco, late 
of Captain Graydon's Independent Company, New Mexico Mounted 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Kate Gallup, widow of John R. Gallup, late of Com- 
pany K, Nintey-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month In lien ef that she is now 
receiving. 

The name ef Anna Mapel, widow of William Mapel, late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Starr, widow of Elisha R. Starr, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month. 

The name of Hannah Wiles, widow of George W. Wiles, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth K. Brown, widow of Amos Brown, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Elizabeth S. Reed, widow of Caleb R. Reed, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Griffith, widow of Patrick Griffith, late of Com- 
pany M, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sallie Moseley, widow of James B. Moseley, late of 
Company A, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carolyn P. Sherman. widow of Adelbert C. Sherman, 
late of Company G, Twenty-eighth United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Loella I. Parsons, widow of George W. Parsons, late 
ef Company E, First Vermont Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of §45 per month im lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Fannie L. Tower, widow of George R. Tower, late 
of Company H, Second United States Sharp Shooters, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Aldrich, widow. of Henry N. Aldrich, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nettie E. Wilmarth, widow of Gardner Wilmarth, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Eliza Peck, widow of Eli N. Peck, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Brennan, widow of James Brennan, late of 
Troop C, Sixth Regiment United States Cayalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Semantha B. Humphrey, widow of Leonard V. Hum- 
phrey, late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Refugo Salas de Baca, former widow of Felis Salas, 
late of Captain Dolores Gallegos’s company, New Mexico Volunteers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Fannie January, widow of John C. January, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adeline Ray Burroughs, widow of Albert H. Burroughs, 
late of Company D, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Taylor, widow of Jasper Taylor, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida L. Van Nattan, widow of Daniel Van Nattan, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella L. Fox, widow of George H. Fox, late of Company 
F, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Elizabeth Matten, widow of Alfred Matten, late of 
Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ame M. Crockett, widow of James S. Crockett, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Sallie E. Pyle, widow of Wade HI. Pyle, late of Company 
D, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Augusta J. G. Hall, widow of H. Seymour Hall, lien- 
tenant colonel Forty-third Regiment United States Colored Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Estes, widow of Hersey Estes, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henrietta Buswell Brown, widow of Henry E. Brown, 
late of Company A, Twenty-cighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillian Batdorf, widow of John W. Batdorf, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Fry, widow of David Fry, late of Company A, 
Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ella L. Gilluly, widow of William F. Gilluly, late of 
Company H, Sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Cooney, widow of Michael Cooney, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Benston, widow of Ignatius G. Benston, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Jetmore, widow of Nathan A. Jetmore, late of 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Artomissa A. Henry, widow of Walker A. Henry, late 
of Company D, Third Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The name of Sarah A, L. P. Campbell, widow of Daniel H. Campbell, 
late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and still open to amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment so that it may be on the desk for the Secretary to read 
when we again resume the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received, and lie on the table. 

Mr. DIAL. I send to the desk the amendment which I intend 
to offer to the bill. It has already been printed, so that I 
assume it will not be necessary to print it again. I ask that the 
amendment lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received, and lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILL REFEREED 


The bill (H. R. 6070) to authorize and provide for the manu- 
facture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric cur- 
rent for light and power within the district of Hamakua, on the 
island and county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions. 


FACILITIES FOR DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS IN TOKYO, 
JAPAN (S. DOC. NO. 129) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the necessity of legislation by Congress which will pro- 
vide for the reestablishment of living and office facilities for the 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United States in Tokyo, 
Japan, to which I invite the attentive and favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress. The need for such legislation and its im- 
portance in the public interest are fully and convincingly pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State, whose representations have 
my full concurrence, 

I therefore earnestly recommend and strongly urge that Con- 
gress authorize an appropriation of $1,150,000, as requested by 
the Secretary of State, for the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of buildings for the use of the embassy and the consulate 
general at Tokyo, of which, as explained by the Secretary of 
State, $200,000 should be immediately provided for the pur- 
chase of additional land adjacent to the present embassy com- 
pound, and a site for a building in which to house the con- 
sulate general, as well as for expenses incident to the prepara- 
tion of plans and obtaining bids for the construction of 
buildings. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Hovsx, June 3, 1924. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday June 4, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONVENTION WITH DENMARK TO PREVENT THE 
SMUGGLING OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


In executive session this day the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Loner, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention con- 
cluded between the United States and Denmark on May 29, 1924, 
to aid in the preyention of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors 
into the United States. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

May 31, 1924. 
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The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay | any such 


before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention between 
the United States and Denmark to aid in the prevention of the 
smuggling of intoxicating liquors into the United States, signed 
at Washington May 29, 1924. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 29, 1924. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, being desirous of 
avoiding any difficulties which might arise between the United 
States and Denmark in connection with the laws in force in the 
United States on the subject of alcoholic beverages, haye decided 
to conclude a convention for that purpose, and have appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries— 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

flis Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, Mr. Kal 
Heimer-Petersen, His Maje~:y’s chargé d'affaires at Washington, 

Who, having communicated their full powers found in good 
nud due form, have agreed us follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

The high contracting parties respectively retain their rights 
and claims, without prejudice by reason of this agreement, with 
respect to the extent of their territorial jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE If 

(1) His Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland agrees 
that he will raise no objection to the bonrding of private vessels 
under the Danish flag outside the limits ef territorial waters 
by the authorities of the United States, its Territories, or pos- 
sessions in order that inquiries may be addressed to those on 
beard and an examination be made of the ship's papers for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the vessel or those on board 
are endeavoring to import er have imported alcoholic bever- 
ages into the United States, or Territories, or possessions in 
violation of the laws there in force. When such inquiries and 
examination show a reasonable ground for suspicion, a search 
of the vessel may be initiated. 

(2) If there is reasonable cause for belief that the vessel has 
committed or is committing or attempting to commit an offense 
against the laws of the United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, prohibiting the importation of alcoholic beverages, the 
vessel may be seized and taken into a port of the United States, 
its territories or possessions, for adjudication in accordance 
with such laws. 

(3) The rights conferred by this article shall not be exercised 
nt a greater distance from the coast of the United States, its 
territories or possessions, than can be traversed in one hour by 
the vessel suspected of endeavoring to commit the offense. In 
` cases, however, in which the liquor is intended to be conveyed 
to the United States, its territories or possessions, by a vessel 
other than the one boarded and searched, it shall be the speed 
of such other vessel and not the speed of the vessel boarded 
whieh shall determine the distance from the coast at which the 
right under this article can be exercised. . 

ARTICLE IH 

No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United States 
shall be applicable or attach to alcoholic liquors or to vessels or 
persons by reason of the carriage of such liquors when such 
liquors are listed as sea stores or cargo destined for a port for- 
eign to the United States, its territories or possessions, on board 
Danish vessels voyaging to or from ports of the United States, 
or its territories or possessions, or passing through the terri- 
torial waters thereof, and such carriage shall be as now provided 
by law with respect to the transit of such liquors through the 
Panama Canal, provided that such liquors shall be kept under 
seal continuously while the vessel on which they are carried 
remains within said territorial waters, and that no part of such 
liquors shall at any time or place be unladen within the United 
States, its territories or possessions, 

ARTICLE Iv 

Any claim by a Danish vessel for compensation on the grounds 
that it has suffered loss or injury through the improper or 
unreasonable exercise of the rights conferred by Article II of 
this treaty or on the ground that it has not been given the 
benefit of Article III shall be referred for the joint considera- 
tion of two persons, one of whom shall be nominated by each 
of the high contracting parties, 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
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the claim shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra. 
tion at The Hague, described in the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes concluded at The Hague 
October 18, 1907: The arbitral tribunal shall be constituted 
in accordance with article 87 (Chapter IV) and with article 59 
(Chapter III) of the said convention. The proceedings shall 
be regulated by so much of Chapter IV of the said convention 
and of Chapter III thereof (special regard being had for 
articles 70 and 74, but excepting articles 53 and 54) as the 
tribunal may consider to be applicable and to be consistent 
with the provisions of this agreement. All sums of money 
which may be awarded by the tribunal on account of any claim 
shall be paid within 18 months after the date of the final award 
without interest and without deduction, save as hereafter speci- 
fied. Each Government shall bear its own expenses, The 
expenses of the tribunal shall be defrayed by a ratable deduc- 
tion of the amount of the sums awarded by it, at a rate of 5 
per cent on such sums, or at such lower rate as may be agreed 
upon between the two Governments; the deficiency, if any, 
shall be defrayed in equal moieties by the two Governments, 

ARTICLE V 


This treaty shall be subject to ratification and shall remain 
in force for a period of one year from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications. 

Three months before the expiration of the said period of one 
year either of the high contracting parties may give notice of 
its desire to propose modifications in the terms of the treaty. 

If such modifications have not been agreed upon before the 
expiration of the term of one year mentioned above, the treaty 
shall lapse. 

If no notice is given on either side of the desire to propose 
modifications, the treaty shall remain in force for another year, 
and so on automatically, but subject always in respect of each 
such perlod of a year to the right on either side to propose 
as provided above three months before its expiration modifica- 
tions in the treaty, and to the provision that if such modifica- 
tions are not agreed upon before the close of the period of one 
year the treaty shall lapse. 

ARTICLH VI 


In the event that either of the high contracting parties shall 
be prevented either by judicial decision or legislative action 
from giving full effect to the provisions of the present treaty, 
the said treaty shall automatically lapse, and, on such lapse 
or whenever this treaty shall cease to be in force, each high 
contracting party shall enjoy all the rights which it would have 
possessed had this treaty not been coneluded. 

The present convention shall be duly ratified by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the King 
of Denmark and Iceland; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate in the English and 
Danish languages and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of May, 1924. 


[SRAL] CHARLES Evans HUGHES. 
LskaLI HELMER-PETERSEN. 
NOMINATIONS 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 3, 1924 
SECRETARY or EMBASSY OR LEGATION, Crass 1 

John Van A. MacMurray, of the District of Columbia, now 
chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of class 1 of the 
United States of America (a reinstatement). 

PROMOTION IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE 
CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 2 

Julius C. Lay, of the District of Columbia, to be a consul 
general of the United States of America of class 2 (reinstate- 
ment). -à 
FROM CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 3 

Homer M. Byington, of Connecticut. 

Tracy Lay, of Alabama. 

Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut. 


FROM CONSUL GENERAL AT LARGE TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 8 
William Dawson, of Minnesota. 
Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma. 
Roger Culver Tredwell, of Indiana. 


1924 


FROM CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 8 To CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4 
W. Stanley: Hollis, of Massachusetts. 
FROM CONSUL OF CLASS 3 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4 


George S. Messersmith, of Delaware. 
Addison E: Southard, of Kentucky. 
Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., of California, 
Clarence Carrigan, of California. 
Theodere Jaeckel, of New York. 
Edwin L. Neville, of Obio. 

Mahlon Fay Perkins, of California. 
John A. Gamon, of Illinois. 

Philip Holland, of ‘Tennessee. 

Thomas D. Bowman, of Missouri. 
Henry P. Starrett, of Florida. 

Wesley Frost, of Kentucky. 

George E. Chamberlain, of New York. 
Ezra M. Lawton, of Ohio. 

Lewis W. Haskell, of South Carolina. 
Arminius T, Haeberle, of Missouri, 
Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island. 
Charles S. Winans, of Michigan. 
Arthur C. Frost, of Massachusetts, 
Charles M. Hathaway, jr., of Pennsylvania. 


FROM CONSUL OF CLASS 5 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 4 


Carol H. Foster, of Maryland 

Thomas M. Wilson, of Tennessee. 

Coert du Bois, of California. 

Lowell C. Pinkerton, of Missouri. 

S. Pinkney Tuck, of New York. 

Charles R. Cameron, of New York. 
George C. Hanson, of Connecticut. 
David B. Macgowan, of Tennessee. 
Frank Anderson Henry, of Delaware. 
Elliott Verne Richardson, of New York, 


FROM VICE CONSUL DE CARRIÈRE OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 7 
Robert F. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Franklin Langley Whitley, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Capt. Orva Earl Beezley, Finance Department, with rank as 
prescribed by the act of June 30, 1922. 
Second Lieut. Charles Joseph Barrett, junior, Corps of Engi- 
neers, with rank from June 13, 1922. 
POSTMASTEERS 
ALABAMA 


Allie Wilson to be postmaster at Stevenson, Ala., in place of 
J. M. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Ira C. Chapman to be postmaster at Deatsville, Ala., in place 
of L. E. Blackwell. -Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Oscar Sheffield to be postmaster at Pine Hill, Ala., in place 
of Oscar Sheffield. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

Madison D. Majors to be postmaster at Georgiana, Ala., in 
place of S. D. Fulford. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
28, 1923. 

James P, Aaron to be postmaster at Camp Hill, Ala., in place 
of Hortense Rowe. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

ARKANSAS 


Fletcher G. Kennedy to be postmaster at Cotton Plant, Ark., 
in place of I. V. Echols. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

Legrand K. Charles to be postmaster at Eureka Springs, Ark., 
in place of Hamlet Goudelock. Incumbents commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 

CALIFORNIA 


Harry E. Meyers to be postmaster at Yuba City, Calif., in 
place of H. E. Meyers, Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

Winifred M. Whitney to be postmaster at Oceanside, Calif., 
in place of W. M. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 10, 1924. 

L. Curran to be postmaster at Bakersfield, Calif., in 
place of A. W. Mason, resigned. 

Edward F. Halbert to be postmaster at Porterville, Calif., in 
place of G. C. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924, 
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COLORADO 


Edna A. Gates to be postmaster at Sedgwick, Colo., in place 
of E. A. Gates. Incumbent's commission expires Inne 4, 1924. 


CONNECTICUT 


Anna C. Tucker to be postmaster at Sandy Hook, Conn., in 
place of H. H. Cutler, resigned. 


IDAHO 7 


James K. Hood to be postmaster at Pernwood, Idaho, in place 
of J. K. Hood. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 


ILLINOIS 


Jesse L. Jones to be postmaster at Rantonl, III., in place of 
R. E. Trickle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1924. 

James F. Armentrout to be postmaster at Dongola, III., in 
place of A. W. Hilboldt. Incumbent's commission -expires 
June 5, 1924. 

William Georger to be postmaster at New Baden, III., in 
8 H. J. Hemann. Incumbent's commission expires June 
} INDIANA 

Charles Nicholson to be postmaster at Wheatland, Ind., in 
place of W. F. Lytton. Incumbeut's commission expired April 
14, 1024. 

IOWA 

Marion H. Barnes to be postmaster at “Wapello, Towa, in 
place of J. A. Bigger, deceased. 

Albert A. Emigh to be postmaster at Atlantic, Iowa, in place 
of J. W. Blake. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Joseph M. Jacobs to be postmuster at Delta, Iowa, in place 
of H. W. Dickson, resigned. 

Cora B. Alberty to be postmaster at Thornton, Iewa, in place 
8 rig B. Alberty. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 

Edward C. Reindl to be postmaster at Manly, Iowa, in place 
of E. C. Reindl. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Oscar W. Bryant to be postmaster at Lorimor, Iowa, in place 
= E. Magner. Incumbents commission expires June 5. 

Harvey S. Powers to be postmaster at Iowa Falls, Iowa, in 
oe ne S. I. Rutledge. Incumbent's commission expires June 
p Mary E. Coy to be postmaster at Farragut, Iowa, in place of 
M. G. Hart. Incumbent's commission expires June 4. 1924. 

Charles H. Thomas to be at Creston, Iowa, in 
pare of O. S. Barber. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 

Harry Aitken to be postmaster at Clearfield, Iowa, in place 
oa gona Steele. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 

KANSAS 

Arnold C. Heidebrecht to be postmuster at Burrton, Kans., in 

place of W. A. Morgon. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 
KENTUCKY 

Robert Vanbever to be postmaster at ‘Pineville, Ky., in place 
of L. C. Kackley. Ineumbent's commission expired May 28, 

Alice R. ‘Bristow to be ‘postmaster at Georgetown, Ky., in 
Place of R. H. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 20, 1928. 

Oliver R. Carpenter to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ky., in 
pao on E. P. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired August 

, 1928. 

Mary F. Potts to be postmaster at Jeffersontown, Ky., in 
place of A. A. Bridwell. Incumbent's commission expires June 


4, 1924. 


James I. Harlan to be postmaster at Barlow, Ky., in place 
of M. E. Carter. Incumbent’s eommission expired August 20, 
d -LOUISIANA 
Milton E. Kidd to be postmaster at Choudrant, La., in place 
of M. E. Kidd. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1924. 
MAINE 
Francis. L. Talbot to be postmaster at Bast Machias, Me., in 
place of F. L. Talbot. Incumbent's commission expires June 
5, 1924. F 
MARYLAND 
Daniel W. Babcock to be postmaster at Berlin, Md., in place 
of E. M. Layton, deceased, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Everett W. Carpenter to be postmaster at Palmer, Mass., in 
place of J. P. O'Connor. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4. 1924. 

James J. Murtaugh to be postmaster at Hopkinton, Mass., 
in place of J. J. Murtaugh, Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 

: MICHIGAN 

Howard L. Vaughan to be postmaster at Ovid, Mich., in place 
of W. G. White. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

Howard L. Barber to be postmaster at Merrill, Mich., in 
place of R. W. Doyle. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

James B. Haskins to be postmaster at Howard City, Mich., 
in place of Sidney Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 

J. Gail Show to be postmaster at Elsie, Mich., in place of 
II. F. Brainard. Tneumbent’s commission expires June 4, 1924. 


MINNESOTA 


Raymond P. Erickson to be postmaster at Franklin, Minn., 
in place of J. L. Jacobs, resigned. 

Norman L. Swanson to be postmaster at Moose Lake, Minn., 
in place of Fred Gay. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

Arthur M. Enger to be postmaster at Lanesboro, Minn., in 
place of James Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 1924. 

Harold R. Portmann to be postmaster at Currie, Minn., in 
place of B. W. Cummiskey. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 18, 1924. 

John O. Backman to be postmaster at Mabel, Minn., in 
place of J. O. Backman. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 5, 1924, 

MONTANA 

Ray R. Porter to be postmaster at Neihart, Mont., in place 
of F. E. Smith, resigned. 

MISSOURI 

John F. Burrell to be postmaster at Mountain View, Mo., in 
place of O. L. Garoutte, removed. 

Delphia Johnson to be postmaster at Jerico Springs, Mo., in 
place of V. V. Sitton. Incumbent's commission expires June 
5, 1924. 

Stephen C. Accola to be postmaster at La Grange, Mo., in 
place of T. E. Heatherly, Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 


NEBRASKA 


Floyd M. Ritchie to be postmaster at Table Rock, Nebr., in 
place of A. R. Kovanda. Incumbent's commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

George W. Nicholas to be postmaster at De Witt, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Nicholas. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. $ 

Claris B. Morey to be postmaster at College View, Nebr., in 
place of A. W. Saville, resigned. 

Carl P. Smiley to be postmaster at Beaver Crossing, Nebr., in 
place of O. N. Clark, resigned. 

Carl Carlson to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Nebr., in place 
of Carl Carlson. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Charles O. Lewis to be postmaster at Marquette, Nebr., in 
place of C. R. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
11, 1924. 

J. Ned Allison to be postmaster at Gering, Nebr., in place of 
W. H. Lamm. Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 1924. 

Louis H. Deaxer to be postmaster at Cody, Nebr., in place of 
L. H. Deaver. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Lorena W. Doe to be postmaster at Arcadia, Nebr., in place of 
L. W. Doe. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John H. Falvey to be postmaster at Henniker, N. H., in place 
of D. F. Noyes, Ineumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 
NEW YORK 

Clinton H. Card to be postmaster at Fredonia, N. Y., in place 
of F. M. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 1924. 

Samuel E. G. Harris to be postmaster at Brushton, N. Y., in 
place of S. E. G. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1924. 

à NORTH CAROLINA 

John N. Powell to be postmaster at Southern Pines, N. C., in 
place of A. S. Ruggles. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 1924, 


Martin J. McFadyen to be postmaster at Aberdeen, N. C., in 
place of A. A. Mekeithen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1924. 

Frank Dudgeen to be postmaster at Pinehurst, N. C., in place 
of H. R. Vroom, resigned. 


OHIO 


Bertram Allen Bell to be postmaster at Genoa, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Angus. Incumbent’s commision expires June 4, 1924. 

Charles E. Spiers to be postmaster at Atwater, Ohio, in place 
5 N. Henry. Incumbent's commision expired Septemb 19, 
1922. 

Harry S. McKean to be postmaster at Arlington, Ohio, in 
pen of A. E. Kroske. Incumbent’s commission expires June 4, 

4. 

Ernest H. Ruffner to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Ohio, in 
place of T. M. Beacham. Incumbent's commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

Richard Gilson to be postmaster at Steubenyille, Ohio, in 
place of H. H. McFadden. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 

William A. Ray to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, Ohio, in 
are C. W. Hodges, Incumbent's commission expires June 
4, 1924. 

George H. Maxwell to be postmaster at Lexington, Ohio, in 
place of G. M. Galbraith. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 4, 1924. 


OKLAHOMA 

Leslie C. Mendenhall to be postmaster at Seiling, Okla., in 
place of Stanley Shepherd. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1924. 

Wilmer C. Brown to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., in 
place of D. G. Woodworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 18, 1924. 

OREGON 
postmaster at Tillamook, Oreg., in 
TIncumbent’s commission expired May 


William C. Foster to be 
place of W. C. Foster. 
6, 1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles M. Wilkins to be postmaster at Wayne, Pa. 
of M. J. Porter. 
1923. 

William Perey to be postmaster at Scottdale, Pa., in place of 
J. P. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Margaret V. Roush to be postmaster at Marysville, Pa., in 
pec of E. B. Leihy. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 

Cornelia A. Read to be 
place of J. R. Thurston. 
5, 1924. 

William H. Deppen to be postmaster at Sunbury, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Purdy. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

George A. Frantz to be postmaster at Confluence, Pa., in place 
of A. T. Groff. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Calvin W. Saylor to be postmaster at Berlin, Pa., in place of 
1 Krissinger. Iucumbent's commission expires June 5, 

24. 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 


postmaster at Factoryville, Pa., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires June 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Rebecca Wimberly to be postmaster at St. Matthews, 8. Cy 
in place of L. B. Smoak. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1924. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Francis Smidt to be postmaster at Freeman, S. Dak., in place 
of Lydia Oldewurtel. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 
1924. 

John W. Coverdale to be postmaster at Elk Point, S. Dak., in 
place of T. H. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1924. 

Leroy F. Lemert to be postmaster at Spencer, S. Dak., in 
place of L. F. Lemert. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 


TENNESSEE 


William A. Dunlap to be postmaster at Maryville, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Cates. Incumbent's commission expired June 
8, 1924. 

TEXAS 

Bassett R. Miles to be postmaster at Luling, Tex., in place 
of P. L. Walker. Incumbent's commission expires June 4, 1924. 

Herbert D. F. Nienstedt to be postmaster at Burton, Tex., in 
place of H. M. Bryan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
4, 1924. 


1924 


Maurice M. Boynton to be postmaster at Bronte, Tex., in place 
of W. L. Hayley. Incumbent'’s commission expires June 4, 
1924. 


UTAH 
Mattie S. Larsen to be postmaster at Castle Dale, Utah, in 
place of W. L. Cash. Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 
1924. 
VERMONT 
Lester K. Oakes to be postmaster at Stowe, Vt., in place of 
A. C. Oakes, Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 3, 1924 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Charles S. Dewey to be Assistant Secretary. 
CONSULAR SERVICE 
To be consul general of class 3 
Marion Letcher. 
To be consul general of class 4 
Samnel T. Lee. 
John K. Caldwell. 
To be consuls of class 3 
Leon Dominian. 
Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 
To be consuls of class 4 A 
John W. Dye. 


Arthur C. Frost. 
Dana G. Munro. 


Leslie E. Reed. 
John K. Davis. Hasell H. Dick. 
O. Gaylord Marsh, Leland B. Morris. 
To be consuls of class 5 
Joseph F. McGurk. John Randolph. 
William P. Blocker. Parker W. Buhrman. 
Jay ©. Huston. William R. Langdon. 
Charles J. Pisar. 
To be consuls of class 6 
Egmont C. von Tresckow. Hugh S. Fullerton. 
Harry E. Carlson Richard F. Boyce. 
Samuel R. Thompson. Digby A. Willson. 
Orsen N. Nielsen. Raleigh A. Gibson. 
Damon C. Woods. io C. Funk. 
Robert B. Macatee. 
To be consuls, class 7 
E. Talbot Smith. 
William I. Jackson. 
Robert Y. Jarvis. 


Harold Shantz, 
Frederick L. Thomas, 
Robert R. Patterson. 
Harold S. Tewell. Maxwell M. Hamilton. 
Hiram A. Boucher. Augustin W. Ferrin. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Cari E. Milliken to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 1, with headquarters at Portland, Me. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Godwin Ordway to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Robert Davis to be lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps. 

Charles Wolcott Ryder to be major, Infantry. 

Morris Handley Forbes to the captain, Infantry. 

Dorsey Jay Rutherford to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Joseph Alfred Cranston, jr., to be first Heutenant, Infantry. 
Willard Leslie Isaacs to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Walter Howard DeLange to be second lieutenant, Field Ar- 


tillery. 
Karl Hartman Gorman to be captain, Air Service. 
POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 


Royal E. Hutton, Bancroft. 
Howard H. Tedford, Mount Ayr. 
Harry M. Harlan, Sigourney. 
Ralph Hunte, Springville. 
LOUISIANA 
Phillip B. Allbritton, Clarks. 
Emma Roussel, Patterson. 
MARYLAND 
Louis H. Wise, Mechanicsville. 
Jobn F. Mansfield, St. Michaels. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
James N. McGogy, Ashley. 
Lenora M. Collins, Wing. 
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> SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas B. Madden, Columbia. 
TENNESSEE 


Samuel W. Ingersoll, Decherd. 
John E. Robertson, Springfield. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspax, June 3, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Beneath Thy mighty hand, O Lord, we humble ourselves and 
say: “Holy, holy, holy,“ Thou art a Father to be trusted 
through all circumstances, through all lives, and through all 
deaths. With this blessed assurance help us to be unafraid in 
all situations. Lay Thy hand of blessing upon our country 
and may the power of the right, inspired by the precepts of the 
Master, prevail. O may we feel the directive power of the 
Lord of Hosts, and thus shall be preserved the sanctity ofall 
righteous and the integrity of law institutions. Be unto us a 
sweet, courageous influence that lifts us beyond the clutch of 
weakness, and support us in a wise self-assertion. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. z 
STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 
Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up Concurrent Resolution No. 13. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendnrent 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 1898) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service and readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other 
purposes, had asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Epe, Mr. Moses, and Mr. MeKxrlan as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 588) for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight and others. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) in respect of salaries of 
original appointees to the Board of Tax Appeals, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested, 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 13 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatices concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
fer other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862), 
te strike out on page 2, in limes 21, 22, and 23 of the engrossed copy 
of the bill, the words “after application for designation under this 
act, the applicant establishes and maintains residence on the land,“ 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “ and.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? s 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CLARK v. MOORE 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call up a report 
from the Committee on Elections No. 2, the contested-election 
case of Clark v. Moore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 340 

Resolved, That Don H. Clark was not elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Sixty-eighth Congress from the first 
congressional district of the State of Georgia and is not entitled to 
a seat herein, 

Resolved, That R. Lee Moore was duly elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Sixty-eighth Congress for the first 
congressional district of Georgia, and is entitled to retain his seat 
herein. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


CONTEST OF E. W. COLE 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call up a report 
from the Committee 6n Elections No. 2, in the case of E. W. 
Cole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

į House Resolution 341 

Resolved, That E. W. Cole is not entitled to a seat in this House 
as a Representative from the State of Texas in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, 


The SPEAKER. 
tion. k 
The resolution was agreed to. 


FRANK V. LAGUARDIA , 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the 
Clerk of the House transmitting testimony, papers, and docu- 
ments in the contest for a seat in the House of Representatives 
for the twentieth district, State of New York, of Henry Frank 
v. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Elections No. 2. 


RECLASSIFYING THE POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1898) for reclassifying 
the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service 
and readjusting their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, and for other purposes, insist upon the House 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table S. 1898, 
insist on the House amendments and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker. I have a privi- 
leged motion to offer at this time, before the conferees are 
appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Tennessee offers a 
privileged motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the managers on th- part ef the House be in- 
structed in conference to agree to that portion of Senate bill 1898 
contained in sections 14 and 15 without amendment, said sections 
being as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That all committees, local, State, or national, and all 
persons or parties having any part or share in the election or in the 
campaign for the election of Members of Congress and all officers or 
officials of the Government of the United States, shall publish at the 
end of each 10 days a financial report of the contributions received 
by, or for the account of, the committee, or person, or party, or can- 
didate, directly or indirectly, with the name, residence, and official 
position, if any, of each contributor and amount of his contribution, 
directly or indirectly, and at the end of each campaign for the 
election of such Members of Congress, or officers, or officials of the 
Government of the United States, shall publish a complete and 
detailed financial statement, giving the name of each contributor 
and the amount of his contribution, together with the amount of any 
deficit incurred in the campaign; and such committee or party 
shall thereafter publish at the end of each month the amounts 
received by it from each contributor, directly or indirectly, to make 
up the deficit. Such reports and financial statements together with 
copies of circulars used in soliciting contributions and the names 
of all solicitors of campaign funds shall be filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Secretary of the Senate and 
shall also be opened to inspection by the public, 

“Sec. 15. Every person, including every member of the committee, 
offending against the foregoing section shall be deemed guilty of a 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


misdemeanor and shall upon conviction thereof be imprisoned not 
more than one year or fined not to exceed 55,000, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order against the motion to instruct, As I recall the parlia- 
mentary status it is this: We brought up the Senate bill and 
the motion was made to strike out the Senate bill and insert 
the entire House bill. That was agreed to. It went to the 
Senate and the Senate disagreed to the amendment and 
asked for a conference, and this morning a conference was 
asked for and before the appointment of the conferees this 
motion to instruct was offered. That is what I understand 
to be the parliamentary status. 

Of course we can instruct the conferees and insist upon the 
amendment which the House put on, but we have no right to 
instruct the conferees to agree to some part of an amend- 
ment, because the conferees haye not that power as a matter 
of right to insist on any part of the Senate bill, The only 
way we can instruct the conferees is either to further insist 
or recede. This motion is a motion to agree to a portion of 
the Senate bill. We have no right to instruct our conferees 
to agree to some specific thing when the entire Senate bill has 
been stricken out. We can only instruct them to insist or to 
recede and concur. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee is to agree, not to the 
Senate bill, but a part of the Senate bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I beg to suggest to the 
Chair that the very amendment that the motion seeks to in- 
struct the conferees upon was rejected by the House when the 
House adopted the amendment which substituted a complete 
piece of legislation for that asked by the Senate. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The House and Senate are not in 
agreement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not under- 
stand that there can be any question as to the right of the 
House to instruct the managers prior to their appointment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am not making that point; my 
point is that the instructions are not proper under the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We can determine whether they are 
proper, That is the judgment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to be heard further? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know what is in the 
Chair’s mind concerning the matter. Unquestionably the 
House has the right to instruct the conferees, and unquestionably 
it has the right to instruct them affirmatively, As to whether 
the matter upon which it is proposed to instruct them is proper, 
that is a question for the House to determine by a vote. I con- 
fess I do not know what is in the mind of the Chair as to the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The action of the House was to 
strike out the entire Senate bill and amend it by putting in the 
entire House bill. The gentleman is not proposing to deal with 
the situation but proposes to instruct the conferees to agree to a 
certain part of the Senate bill, when we struck out the whole 
thing. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And we have a right to do that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We have no right to instruct the 
conferees to agree to a part. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why not? Why have not we a right 
to instruct the conferees to agree to something or not to agree 
to something? This is an affirmative instruction to agree to 
certain provisions in the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion for 
the gentleman’s consideration? There is a peculiarity in this 
situation in that he asks to have this particular amendment 
made to the House bill. The amendment is one that is clearly 
not germane to the House bill. If offered while the House bill 
was under consideration, it would have been subject to a point 
of order. It is not a matter germane to the House bill; it is a 
matter of campaign expenses which has nothing to do with the 
pay of postal employees. Of course, the gentleman will urge 
that the conferees will have jurisdiction of all matters that 
are in disagreement between the two bills, and in offering his 
motion at this time and in this way he is asking the House to 
instruct the conferees to agree to an amendment to the House 
bill that is not germane. I submit that that is straining the 
situation further than parliamentary law would permit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, under the parliamentary situation which now 
exists the managers on the part of the Senate and on the part 
of the House will have complete jurisdiction of all the subject 
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matter contained in both Senate and House bills. They can 
bring in here an entirely new bill relating to the subject matter 
contained in both bills. That situation we had demonstrated 
a few days ago on the immigration bill. They not only brought 
in matter related, but they brought in matter that was outside 
of the other bill. What is proposed in this amendment is. to 
instruct the managers on the part of the House to agree to a 
proposition which is in the Senate bill and which is offered in 


- the exact words contained in the Senate bill. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty 
about the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garretr] is that we are not dealing now with the conference 
report after it has come back to the House. We are dealing 
with the question of original conference. We can only instruct 
the House conferees to do some concrete thing with reference 
to the House amendment, because that is the thing that created 
the disagreement. The Senate bill came over here. The House 
was dissatisfied with the Senate bill, and we struck it all out 
after the enacting clause. Then we put in the House bill. The 
gentleman from Tennessee is not proposing that the House 
insist upon its amendment with an amendment. ‘The conferees 
ean do only one of two things. The House can recede from its 
amendment and agree to the Senate bill and report it back; 
that is one thing that they can do. The conferees can amend 
the amendment which we put on, and that is the second thing 
that we can do and bring it back. This does not propose to 
do either of those things, and we can only instruct the conferees 
upon the threshold of a conference as to one of those two propo- 
sitions, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee proposes 
that the managers on the part of the House be instructed to 
agree to that portion of the Senate bill which follows, etc. 

The House conferees can not agree to that without in some 
way receding from the amendment which the House put on, 
The only way that that can come before the conferees is for the 
Senate to recede from their disagreement with an amendment 
putting this on, and the House conferees can not take the initi- 
ative and do that. The Senate conferees, it seems to the Chair, 
must recede from their disagreement and agree with an amend- 
ment in order to bring this up at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
permit a suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It seems to me that the whole 
matter is in disagreement, the Senate bill and the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That being the case, and this 
being the proper time and the only time that instructions can 
be given, I can not quite see why it is not in order to instruct 
the conferees to accept a part of the Senate measure, all of it 
being in disagreement, expressed in the exact terms of the Sen- 
ate proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But we have no means of knowing that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate will favor the Senate 
bill. They might be in favor of receding themselyes, and what 
then would be the situation? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, The logic of the rule is that we are 
in disagreement on this entire bill. The Senate might want to 
recede and accept the House amendment, but the House ex- 
pressly instructs its conferees to accept a portion of the Senate 
bill. The entire Senate bill is in disagreement, and the House 
directs its managers to accept a part of it, although the Senate 
might not want to recede. It does seem to me that under the 
logic of the rule of direction the House ought to have the right 
to say that that part of the bill should be accepted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this were a House bill and the Senate 
had put on this proposition as a Senate amendment, it would 
be competent for the House to instruct its conferees to agree to 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Wherein does this situation, being a Senate 
bill and we having passed an amendment to it, differ in prin- 
ciple? Can we not instruct our conferees to agree to that part 
of the Senate bill which is not included in the House amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The trouble the Chair finds is whether this 
is the proper way to do it. The House has stricken out the 
entire Senate bill and put in an entirely new bil. When the 
conferees go into conference, suppose the House conferees say, 
We are instructed to accept that Senate amendment.” They 
can not do it. We could not do it on the floor of the House; the 
House itself could not do it. The only way that can be done, it 
seems to the Chair, is for the Senate to say, “ We recede from 
our disagreement with an amendment.” If that situation should 
arise, then it would be proper for the House conferees to be 


instructed, but the Chair does not see how the House conferees 
could follow out these instructions except by the Senate taking 
a certain action. Suppose the Senate did not take that action? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It would be a disagreement. May 
I ask the Chair a question? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose the House instructed the 
conferees on any bill to agree to any Senate amendment or any 
portion of a Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. You can always do that. 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas. And the Senate did not want to 
agree to the House provisions. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman is confused. 
a Senate amendment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER, Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And the entire business is in dis- 
agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but the House managers are in this 
condition: Their bill is before the conferees. They can not 
move to accept any portion of the Senate bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In the conference? 

The SPEAKER. No. How can they? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, What can they do? 

The SPEAKER, They must either recede or the Senate must 
recede. If the House conferees recede, then they accept the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, If the Senate conferees and the 
House conferees are in session, and the Chair is representing 
the House, the Chair offers to the Senate to recede, and the 
House will recede with an amendment carrying the Senate pra- 
vision, as instructed by its conferees. 

The SPEAKER, But the Senate must recede, not the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The difficulty is that the gentleman from 
Tennessee brings up not a Senate amendment, but at best a 
minor portion of a Senate bill, and leaves the balance of it un- 
disposed of, and then if the Senate bill were to be construed a 
Senate amendment, which it is not, he has only disposed of a 
part of it, and he has selected that part which is absolutely not 
germane to the House bill, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the question of germane- 
ness is not involved, 

Mr, CRAMTON, If the language the gentleman proposes 
to accept were before us as a separate Senate amendment, then 
his motion would be in order, but inasmuch as he has -picked 
out of the Senate bill a few lines, the House bill being a com- 
plete amendment for the whole bill, it is an entirely different 
situation, à 

The SPEAKER. The trouble the Chair sees is the way the 
gentleman from Tennessee has drawn his instructions. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the Chair will permit a sugges- 
tion, Jeaving aside the Borah amendment, there is a difference 
between the House and Senate with reference to salaries fixed 
in those two bills, and it would be certainly competent for the 
House to instruct the conferees to accept the figures of the 


This is not 


Senate bill. 


The SPEAKER, No; the Chair does not think that it could. 
It could be done in a proper way, but 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In other words, the logic of the rules 
of the House of Representatives prevents the House of Repre- 
sentatives from ‘instructing its conferees what it wants them 
to do. No such rule as that ought to exist, I do not care how 
you make it. The House ought never to get in a position 
where it can not instruct its conferees in reference to the will 
of the House. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. The trouble is the gentleman 
from Tennessee does not want to instruct the House conferees, 
but to give instruction to both the House conferees and the 
Senate conferees. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Senate can take care of itself. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We have a right to instruct our 
own conferees what they shall do, and the difficulty is that this 
is at the initial stage of the disagreement before the appoint- 
ment of the conferees. Ordinarily they liave a full and free 
conference, and we do not ordinarily instruct at the beginning. 
It is proper under our rules to do so; but it is at the initial 
stage, and the gentleman from Tennessee proposes to offer 
instructions which are instructions to the managers on the 
part of the House and managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely the gentleman does 
not mean all that these words carry. The Senate has already 


disagreed to the amendment adopted by the House. 
Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Certainly. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Thereby and so far as the Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 


Senate is concerned parliamentarily, it is standing upon the 
whole Senate bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Not a fragment of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Including the language of the 
Borah amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The only point in the Chair's mind is the. 


way the gentleman has drawn his motion. Of course, the 
House has a right to instruct its conferees. The Chair does 
not know it is up to the Chair to make a suggestion, but it 
seems to the Chair the proper method would be for the House 
conferees to be instructed not to agree to the conference report 
unless it had in it such an amendment; or they could be 
instructed that if the Senate conferees disagreed and receded 
with an amendment they should agree to it. It is impossible 
for the House conferees, it seems to the Chair, in the first 
instance, to agree to that amendment. Why should not the 
gentleman make the motion that the House conferees, for 
instance, should agree to the conference report and make the 
motion that the House conferees, for instance, should not 
agree to the report that did not contain what was stricken out? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing to put 
it in that form, of course. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the Speaker permit one suggestion? I 
maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the House, as such, has no knowl- 
edge of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee by way of instructions to the conferees. Now, it is true 
that the Senate bill was on the calendar and was taken up and 
technically was passed; but it was never read, because the 
minutes show it was never read; but everything after the 
enacting clause was stricken out, and the only thing that this 
House has technical knowledge of was the House bill; it was 
never before the House, but the House bill. And if the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Tennessee offers had been 
offered on the floor of the Honse, it would clearly have been 
out of order, because it would not have been germane. Now 
I submit to the Speaker that, so far as this House knows, there 
is no such thing as the Borah amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the actual transaction here. I read on 
page 10174 of the Recorp where the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanja [Mr. Grissr] rose and said: 


Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 1898) 
reclassifying the salarics of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Seryice, and adjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, and for other purposes, as amended. 


In other words, he had taken the Senate bill as a basis for 
his motion, had stricken out the whole language and inserted 
the House bill, and it was put on motion for passage under 
suspension of the rules. Therefore the House never considered 
the Senate bill at all, never considered the list of salaries 
fixed in the Senate bill, never considered the Borah amend- 
ment, but simply considered the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill in a particular form, and it could not be 
passed in any other form. Now, if that motion had been sub- 
ject to amendment and the Borah amendment had been of- 
fered, it would have been subject to a point of order under 
the rules of this House. The bill now being in the hands of 
the conferees, and the gentleman from Tennessee offering an 
amendment in the nature of the Borah amendment, which 
would have been subject to the point of order then, it seems 
to me that the amendment is subject to the point of order now 
as not being germane to the bill that passed the House yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that follows. 
The Chair thinks the Senate bill, although it was not read, 
was before tlhe House with the House amendment. And there- 
fore the Chair does not think the question of germaneness 
applies, The only point the Chair has had in mind is the form 
of the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee. The Chair 
thinks that the gentleman from Tennessee has made a motion 
to instruct the conferees in a way that is impossible for the 
conferees to act, becnuse the conferees could not agree to it 
unless it is before the conferees and until the Senate recedes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
that and offer this instead. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I think while the matter 
is being perfected and in order that all the Members of the 
House may know what is going on, I shall make the point of 
order that there is no quorum. The Members do not all know 
that we met at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinojs makes the 
pofnt of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 
present. 


{After counting.] Evidently there is no quorum 


House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. À 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Harrison Miler, M Ro N. H 
Bacharach Howard, Okla. Moore, Va. Rosenbloom 
es Hull, Tenn orin bath 
Byrnes, 8. C. n, Tex, Mudd Snyder 
Cable Jost olan Sproul, Kans. 
Clark, Fla Kahn O’Brien tengle 
Cole, Ohio Kunz O'Connor, La, Sullivan 
Collins Langley Park, Ga. Taylor, Colo. 
Curry Lill Patterson shaw 
Drane Lit Phillips ard, N. X. 
eae eee WRG MS 
ran yon uayle son, 
Gibson Ma Pa. Rankin ngo 
Graham, III Michaelson Reed, W. Va 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seventy-seven Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
motion offered a few moments ago and offer another motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers a 
motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House are in- 
structed not to agree to any report which does not contain the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“See. 14. That all committees, local, State or National, and all 
persons or parties having any part, or share, in the election or in 
the campaign for the election of Members of Congress and all officers 
or officials of the Government of the United States, shall publish at 
the end of each 10 days a financial report of the contributions re- 
ceived by, or for the account of, the committee, or person, or party, 
or candidate, directly or indirectly, with the name, residence, and 
official position, if any, of each contributor and amount of his con- 
tribution, directly or indirectly, and at the end of each campaign for 
the election of such Members of Congress, or officers or officials of the 
Government of the United States, shall publish a complete and detailed 
financial statement, giving the name of each contributor and the 
amount of his contribution, together with the amount of any deficit 
incurred in the campaign; and such committee, or party shall there- 
after publish at the end of each month the amounts received by it 
from each contributor, directiy or indirectly, to make up the deficit. 
Such reports and financial statements together with copies of circu- 
lars used in soliciting contributions and the nameg,of all solicitors 
of campaign funds shall be filed with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Secretary of the Senate and shall also be opened 
te inspection by the public. 

“Sec. 15. Every person, including every member of the committee, 
offending against the foregoing section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall upon conviction thereof be imprisoned not more 
than one year or fined not to exceed $5,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment: Provided, however, That said managers may offer or 
agree to an amendment to said provisions which shall provide the 
method of publication of contributions which is therein required to 
be made each 10 days.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, that the proposed instruction is not in order at the 
present stage of the proceedings for the following reasons: 
First, at the initial stage it is against the practice of the House 
to instruct the conferees. Second, that when a Senate bill 
has been considered by the House and the entire bill stricken 
out and the House bill substituted therefor it is not in order 
for the House to instruct the House conferees to agree to a 
part of the bill which was stricken out by the House for 
the reason that that in effect amounts to a reconsideration of 
the matter, and that you can not do indirectly what you can 
not do directly: The third ground for the point of order is 
that the proposed instruction instructs the House conferees 
with reference to a matter that is only under the control of 
both the House and Senate conferees, and that the House has 
no power or authority under the rules of the House to give 
instructions, except instructions to the House conferees which 
they have the power to carry out. 

I think this proposed instruction is very much worse than 
the other. Let us look at this situation: Here the House takes 
a Senate bill and strikes everything out and writes the House 
bill by way of amendment. It is sent over to the Senate, and 
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the Senate disagrees to the House amendment to the Senate bill 
and asks for a conference. It comes back here. We have the 
right to refuse the conference and we have the right to yield 
to the Senate and do away with our amendment. But we 
agree to the conference. Now, the moment we agree to the 
conference that means that we are still insisting upon the 
House amendment to the Senate bill. We can not then imme- 
diately thereafter by motion made on the floor of the House 
instruct the House conferees to do the very thing which we 
have impliedly said the House did not want done. By granting 
a conference we are still insisting upon the amendment. 

Now, the proposal is not a definite proposal that we insist 
upon our amendment. That is not a definite proposal. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In a moment. 

It is not instructions which the House conferees have any 
power to carry out. It is only something that may be worked 
out in conference by way of amendment, agreed to by the 
Senate conferees. We have never heretofore since I haye been 
here, in seven or eight years, undertaken to instruct the con- 
ferees to do away with something that the House has just 
done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman said my mo- 
tion contains nothing about insisting. The House itself by 
unanimous consent has just agreed to insist. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Certainly, and the House has 
agreed to insist upon its amendment, while the gentleman's 
motion proposes to go back on that and say that the House 
conferees shall agree to something else, The motion offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee proposes to direct the House con- 
ferees to do something that the House conferees by themselves 
have not the power to do. You can not instruct the House 
conferees to do that. I have never seen instructions which 
instructed the House conferees to do something which re- 
quired new action on the part of the Senate and House con- 
ferees. We have the right to recede from the position we have 
taken, and we have the right to instruct our conferees to re- 
cede from the position we have taken, but we have no right to 
direct our conferees to do some new thing which requires the 
joint action of those conferees and the Senate conferees. 

This is not all that is in disagreement. The two bills—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the exact wording of the resolution, the re- 
solving clause, that is, that they are instructed not to agree 
to any report which does not contain the proposed language. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. You instruct them not to agree 
aud then you close up by instructing them to do something 
eutirely new. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to take one 
minute to make this one further point, In so far as the 
amendment which has now been offered rests upon the presence 
of similar language in the Senate bill the argument of the 
gentleman from Indiana disposes of it. But it is presented now 
as a new amendment and provides something which the con- 
ferees are instructed to put into the bill not based at all 
upon its presence in the Senate bill. It is on the same basis 
as if it had been offered in the House when the House bill 
was pending, and being admittedly not germane to the House 
bill we can not give the conferees these instructions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I make one sug- 
gestion? It seems to me the situation is simply this: The 
House a few minutes ago, by unanimous consent, rejected 
the entire Senate bill, every part of it, and agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. Now, after that is it possible 
for the House to destroy what it has just done by unanimous 
consent? And that is precisely the effect of this proposition. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. According to the gentleman’s logic, 
then, at any time the House disagrees to a Senate amendment 
and asks for a conference by unanimous consent it can not 
instruct the conferees at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not the point. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is the point here and that 
is the logie of the gentleman's argument. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Fot at all; it is a House amendment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texus. It does not make any difference 
either way. According to the gentleman’s argument, at any 
time the House disagrees to a Senate amendment the House is 
precluded, by unanimous consent, from instructing the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That would not follow at all from this 
situation. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. The first 
point made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], 
that it is very unusual to instruct before there has been any 
conference, is, of course, true. The House and the Senate 
generally allow their conferees liberty of action at the first 
conference. But the Chair is not aware, whatever the propriety 
may be, that it is not within the power of the House to instruct 
78 very outset, and the Chair can not sustain that point of 
order. 

Then, secondly, as to the point that this House is doing 
something which is contradictory to what it has already done. 
The House has rejected the whole Senate bill, has substituted 
one of its own, and now instructs its conferees not to agree 
unless they put in a part of the Senate bill, which it has 
already stricken out, and that is, of course, contradictory. 
The action of the House in first striking it out and then in- 
structing its conferees not to agree unless a part of it is put 
back is contradictory. 

The point is also true, as made by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, that the House having already decided to insist, this 
could not go in by the action of the House conferees alone. 
It requires action by the Senate conferees to put back this 
section. They must recede and concur with an amendment, 

But the Chair does not see why—granting the extraordinary 
character of it—it is subject to a point of order. It seems 
to the Chair that if the House wants to do it, no matter how 
contradictory or how unusual or how improper it may be, the 
House has the right to say to its conferees, “You must not 
agree until a certain contingency has arisen,” although when 
the House merely insists on its disagreement and sends the bill 
to conference it gives its conferees authority to depart from 
that insistence and to make an agreement. 

So it seems to the Chair in the present instance, although 
very unusual and contradicting the previous action of the 
House, that if the House wishes to do it the House has the 
right to do so. As to the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] that the instruction is not ger- 
mane to the bill, the Chair thinks that as the matter was in the 
Senate bill in this exact form and the House struck it out and 
inserted different provisions, the whole matter in both bills is 
in conference and consequently germane. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following substitute 
for the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. BEGG. It is too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entitled 
to move the previous question if he wishes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I am willing to withhold the 
previous question if the gentleman desires discussion. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman can not qualify 
it in that way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Griest], of course, is entitled to recognition, but the previous 
question is, of course, a preferential motion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question, g 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am informed I can not with- 
hold it for discussion, I thought I was entitled to take the 
floor for discussion and yield for discussion. Of course, I know 
I could not yield to the gentleman to offer an amendment, but 
I thought I was entitled to recognition for an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
have to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. That is, if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania wants recognition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to understand, and I think 
the House would like to understand, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste] to move as a 
substitute for the phraseology contained in the Senate bill 
known as the Borah amendment a bill which he himself intro- 
duced with relation to the matter. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, that was my idea. The commit- 
tee has congidered this bill and reported it out unanimously 
some time ago. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If that is the case, I hope the previous 
question will be voted down so that the gentleman from Ohio 
may have that opportunity. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, if the previous question is voted 
down, would it then be in order for me to offer this as a 
substitute? 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Speaker, on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The gentleman does not want 
it on the previous question? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I do. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, Wait until we see how we 
come out on it. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, there has been no debate on this 
proposition. If the previous question were ordered, would 
there not be 20 minutes’ debate on a side? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garrerr of Tennessee) there were—ayes 133, noes 157. 

So the motion for the previous question was rejected. 

Mr. CABLE, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following as a substi- 
tute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio®offers a substi- 
tute, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Cant): Strike 
out the remainder of the resolution after the word “provision” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Federal corrupt practices 
act, 1924.“ 

“Sec, 2. When used in this act 

“(a) The term ‘election’ includes a general or special election, 
and, in the case of a Resident Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands, an election by the Philippine Legislature, but does not in- 
clude a primary election or convention of a political party ; 

“(b) The term ‘candidate’ means an individual whose name is pre- 
sented at an election for election as Senator or Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of the United 
States, whether or not such individual is elected; 

„e) The term political committee’ includes any committee, asso- 
ciation, or organization, which accepts contributions or makes ex- 
penditures for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence 
in two or more States the election of candidates or presidential and 
vice presidential electors. 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, ‘Subscription, loan. 
advance, or deposit, of money or anything of value, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, 
to make a contribution ; 

“(e) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, 
adyance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of value, and includes 
a contract, promise. or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, 
to make an expenditure ; 

“(f) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, com- 
mittee, association, corporation, and any other organization or group 
of persons; 

“(g) The term ‘Clerk’ means the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; 

“(h) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the Senate of 
the United States; 

“(i) The term “State” includes Territory and possession of the 
United States. 

“Src. 3. (a) Every political committee shall have a chairman and 
a treasurer. No contribution shall be accepted, and no expenditure 
made, by or on behalf of a political committee for the purpose of in- 
fluencing an election until such chairman and treasurer have been 
chosen. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the treasurer of a political committee to 
keep a detailed and exact account of— 

“(1) All contributions made to or for such committee; 

“(2) The name and address of every person making any such con- 
tribution, and the date thereof; 3 

“(8) All expenditures made by or on behalf of such committee; 
and - 

“(4) The name and address of every person to whom any such 
expenditure is made, and the date thereof, 


“(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep a 
receipted bill, stating the particulars, for every expenditure by or on 


behalf of a political committee exceeding $10 in amount. The treas- 
urer shall preserve all receipted bills and accounts required to be kept 
by this section for a period of at least two years from the date of. the 
filing of the statement containing such items, 

“Suc. 4. Every person who receives a contribution for a political 
committee shall, on demand of the treasurer, and in any event within 
five days after the receipt of such contribution, render to the treasurer 
a detailed account thereof, including the name and address of the per- 
son making such contribution, and the date on which received. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The treasurer of a political committee shall file with 
the clerk between the Ist and 10th days of March, June, and Septem- 
ber, in each year, and also between the 10th and 15th days, and on the 
5th day, next preceding the date on which a general election is to be 
held, at which candidates are to be elected in two or more States, 
and also on the 1st day of January, a statement containing, complete 
as of the day next preceding the date of filing 
- “(1) The name and address of each person who has made a con- 
tribution te or for such committee in one or more items of the aggre- 
gate amount or value, within the calendar year, of $100 or more, to- 
gether with the amount and date of such contribution; 

“(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for such com- 
mittee during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (1); 

“(3) The total sum of all contributions made to or for such com- 
mittee during the calendar year; 

“(4) The name and address of each person to whom an expenditure 
in one or more items of the aggregate amount or value, within the 
ealendar year, of $10 or more has been made by or on behalf of such 
committee, and the amount, date, and purpose of such expenditure ; 

“(5) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on behalf of such 
committee during the calendar year and not stated under para- 
graph (4); 

*(6) The total sum of expenditures made by or on behalf of such 
committee during the calendar year. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be 
cumulative during the calendar year to which they relate, but where 
there has been no change in an item reported in a previous statement 
only the amount need be carried forward. 

„de) The statement filed on the ist day of January shall cover 
the preceding calendar year. 

" Bec. 6. Every person (other than a political committee) who makes 
an expenditure in one or more items, ofher than by contribution to a 
political committee, aggregating $50 or more within a calendar year 
for the purpose of influencing in two or more States the election of 
candidates, shall file with the Clerk an itemized detailed statement of 
such expenditure in the same manner as required of the treasurer of a 
political committee by section 5. 

“ Sec. 7. (a) Every candidate for Senator shall file with the Secretary, 
and every candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner shall file with the Clerk, not less than 10 nor more than 15 
days before, and also within 30 days after, the date on which an elec- 
tion is to be held, a statement containing, complete as of the day next 
preceding the date of filing 

“(1) A eorreet and itemized account of each contribution received 
by him or by any person for him with his knowledge or consent, from 
any source, in aid or support of his candidacy for election, or for the 
purpose of influencing the result of the election, together with the 
name of the person who has made such contribution; 

“(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure made by 
him or by any person for him with his knowledge or consent, in aid 
or support of his candidacy for election, or for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the result of the election, together with the name of the person to 
whom such expenditure was made; except that only the total sum of 
expenditures for items specified in subdivision (e) of section 9 need 
be stated; 

3) A statement of every promise or pledge made by him or by any 
person for him with his consent, prior to the closing of the polls on 
the day of the election, relative to the appointment or recommenda- 
tion for appointment of any person to any public or private position or 
employment for the purpose of procuring support in his candidacy, 
and the name, address, and occupation of every person to whom any 
such promise or pledge has been made, together with the description 
of any such position. If no such promise or pledge has been made, 
that fact shall be specifically stated. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be 
cumulative, but where there has been no change in an item reported in 
a previous statement only the amount need be carried forward. 

“(e) Every candidate shall inclose with his first statement a report, 
based upon the records of the proper State official, stating the total 
number of votes cast for all candidates for the office which the candi- 
date seeks at the general election next preceding the election at which 
he is a candidate, 
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“Src. 8. A statement required by this act to be filed by a candidate 
or treasurer of a political committee or other person with the Clerk or 
Secretary, as the case may be— 

„(a) Shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of the person filing 
such statement, taken before any officer authorized to administer oaths; 

“(b) Shall be deemed properly Bled when deposited in an established 
post office within the prescribed time, duly stamped, registered, and 
directed to the Clerk or Secretary at Washington, D. C, but in the 
event it is not received, a duplicate of such statement shall be promptly 
filed upon notice by the Clerk or Secretary of its nonreceipt ; 

(e) Shall be preserved by the Clerk or Secretary for a period of 
two years from the date of filing, shall constitute a part of the public 
records of his office, and shall be open to public inspection. 

“Sec. 9, (a) A candidate, in his campaign for election, shall not 
make expenditures in excess of the amount which he may lawfully make 
under the laws of the State in which he is a candidate, nor in excess 
of the amount which he may lawfully make under the provisions of 
this act. 

“(b) Uniess the laws of his State preseribe a less amount as the 
maximum limit of campaign expenditures, a candidate may make ex- 
penditures up to— 

“(1) The sum of $10,000 if a candidate for Senator, or the sum of 
$2,500 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner; or 

62) An amount equal to the amount obtained by multiplying 8 cents 
by the total number of votes cast at the last general election for all 
candidates for the office which the candidate seeks, but in no event ex- 
ceeding $25,000 if a candidate for Senator or $5,000 if a candidate for 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commisioner. 

“(c) Money expended by a candidate to meet and discharge any 
assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws 
of the State in which he resides, or expended for his necessary personal, 
traveling, or subsistence expenses, or for stationery, postage, writing, or 
printing (other than for use on billboards or in newspapers), for dis- 
tributing letters, circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone 
service, shall not be ineluded in determining whether his expenditures 
have exceeded the sum fixed by paragraph (1) or (2) of subdivision (b) 
as the limit of campaign expenses of a candidate. 

“Sec. 10. It is unlawful for any candidate to directly or indirectly 
promise or pledge the appointment, or the use of his influence or sup- 
port for the appointment, of any persen to any public or private posi- 
tion or employment for the purpose of procuring support in his can- 
didacy. 

“Sec. 11. It is unlawful for any person to make or offer to make 
an expenditure, or to cause an expenditure to be made or offered, to any 
person, either to vote or withhold his vote, or to vote for or against 

` any candidate, and it is unlawful for any person to solicit, accept, or 
receive any such expenditure in consideration of his yote or the with- 
holding of his vote. 

“ Sgo, 12. Section 118 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the penal laws of the United States,“ approved March 4, 
1909, is amended to read as follows: ‘It is unlawful for any Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress, 
or any candidate for, or individual elected as, Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, or any officer or employee of the 
United States, or any person receiving any salary or compensation for 
services from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United States, 
to directly or indirectly solicit, receive, or be in any manner concerned 
in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, subscription, or contribution 
for any political purpose whatever, from any other such officer, em- 
ployee, or person.’ 

“Sec. 13. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corporation 
organized by authority of any law of Congress, to make a contribution 
in connection with any election to any political office, or for any cor- 
poration whatever to make a contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion at which presidential and vice presidential electors or a Senator 
or Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Con- 
gress ate to be voted for, or for any candidate, political committee, or 
other person to accept or receive any contribution prohibited by this 
section, Every corporation which makes any contribution in violation 
of this section shall be fined not more than $5,000; and every officer 
or director of any corporation who consents to any contribution by the 
corporation in violation of this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec, 14. (a) Any person whd violates any of the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, except those for which a specific penalty is im- 
posed by sections 12 and 13, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates any of the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, except those for which a specific penalty is im- 
posed by sections 12 and 13, shall be fined not more than $10,000 and 
imprisoned not more than two years. 

“Suc, 15. This act shall not limit or affect the right of any person 
to make expenditures for proper legal expenses in contesting the results 
of an election, 


“ SEC. 16. This act shall not be construed to annul the laws of any 
State relating to the nomination or election of candidates, unless 
directly inconsistent with the provisions of this act, or to exempt any 
candidate from complying with such State laws. 

“Suc, 17. If any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Suc. 18. The following acts and parts of acts are hereby repealed: 
The act entitled ‘An act providing for publicity of contributions made 
for the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in 
Congress are elected,’ approved June 25, 1910 (ch. 392, 36 Stat. p. 
822), and the acts amendatory thereof, approved August 19, 1911 (ch, 
33, 37 Stat. p. 25), and August 23, 1912 (ch. 849, 37 Stat. p. 360); 
the act entitled ‘An act to prevent corrupt practices in the election of 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress, approved Oc- 
tober 16, 1918 (ch. 187, 40 Stat, p. 1013); and section 88 of the 
Criminal Code of the United States, approved March 4, 1909 (ch, 
321, 35 Stat, p. 1088). 

“Sec, 19. This act shall take effect 30 days after its enactment.” 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
bill is offered as a substitute for the Senate amendment. This 
bill bas been reported out by the committee by a unanimous 
vote after having been considered not only in this Congress 
but in the Sixty-seyenth Congress, Hearings were had in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress on a bill that I introduced, a bill that 
the chairman introduced, and a bill that Mr, Rucker, of Mis- 
souri introduced. This year hearings haye been held, and after 
a full consideration it has been reported out for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CABLE. For a short question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman tell us why he 
has not got it up and had it considered before this? 

Mr. CABLE. Because it was impossible, on account of the 
many bills ahead of it. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Is that it? Did the gentleman ever 
consult the steering committee or the Rules Committee in an 
effort to bring it up? 

Mr, CABLE. I never appeared before them, but I have 
7 9 — Members for its consideration, but because of the many 

se 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And you did not get it? 

Mr. CABLE, Because of the many bilis that were out ahead 
of it, it was impossible. 

Gentlemen, this bill has been considered in view of the 
Newberry decision. It has been considered in view of the fact 
that the present law is so old that it refers to the election of 
Senators by legislatures of the various States. The limitation 
upon the amount of expenditures by a candidate does not take 
into consideration the fact that the vote is now doubled, be- 
cause of women voting as well as men. A leeway is given in 
this Dill between Senators and Congressmen in small districts 
and in large. In other words, there is an elastic proposition 
as to votes. The bill is entitled to your favorable consideration 
and passage; and, Mr. Speaker, T move the previous question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
is unwilling to yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the motion instructing 
the conference not to consent until they haye agreed to such 
an amendment. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Griest, Mr, Parae, and Mr, BELL. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT (S. DOC. NO. 128) 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I submit the report including 
a bill of the joint committee of Congress on the reorganization 
of the administrative branch of the Government and a supple- 
mental report signed by the minority of the committee. I ask 
that the bill be reported and referred to the proper calendar. 
Then I ask that the report, including some charts and outlines 
used by the committee, be printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Was the committee authorized to report 
by bill or otherwise? 

Mr. MAPES. It was authorized to report by bill or other- 
wise. 
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The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H, R. 9629) to provide for the reorganization and more effec- 
tive coordination of the executive branch of the Government, to create 
a department of education and relief, and for other purposes. 


The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to reserve points 
of order on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report of the committee, including some charts and outlines 
used by the committee and a copy of the bill, may be printed 
as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection «to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW 
INDIANS j 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 5325, conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
may have against the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 5825, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5825) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to 
the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 7. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the language proposed to be inserted by the Senate and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: “ Provided, howerer, That the 
attorney or attorneys employed as herein provided may be 
assisted by the regular tribal attorney or attorneys employed 
under existing law under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, with such additional reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses for said tribal attorneys to be approved and paid from 
the funds of the respective tribes under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as may be required for the proper 
conduct of such litigation”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Hower P. SNYDER, 
Frevk, W. DALLINGER, 

W. W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. HARRELD, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 
JoRN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5325) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement explaining the effect of 
the action agreed on: 

On amendment No. 1, relating to the tribal attorneys: Strikes 
out the language which provides that the suit may be prose- 
cuted by the regular tribal attorneys, and provides that the 
regular employed attorneys of the tribes may assist in the prose- 
cuting of the suits. j 

On amendments Nos. 2, 3. 4, 5, and 6 are clerical changes 
made necessary by the adoption of amendment No. 1. 


On amendment No. 7: The Senate recedes and accepts the 
language as passed by the House. 
Homer P. SNYDER, 
Frepk, W. DALLINGER, 
W. W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The. SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE 
INJURED 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill H. R. 7041, an act amending an act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for the employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and move 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 7041, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 7041) amending an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for the employees of the United States suffering injury 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes "— 


With a Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF FOURTEENTH STREET 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 114, authorizing the extension and widening 
of Fourteenth Street. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 114, 
having met, after full and free conference, have been unable 
to agree, 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
* FLORIAN LAMPERT, 
THOMAS L, BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


L. HEISLER BALL, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its amendmenis to the Senate bill. 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. BEGG. Is this the Fourteenth Street extension bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish that every Member 
here knew just exactly what is involved in this question. You 
who have been driving in the northern part of the city out 
on the extension of Sixteenth Street and Alaska Avenue, and 
on the southern boundary of Maryland, have seen all of the 
new construction that has been going on out there in the way 
of new residences being built. This is an attempt on the 
part of the real-estate dealers, local newspapers, and city 
authorities to extend the Fourteenth Street care line for the 
purpose of developing the northern part of the city and the 
southern part of the State of Maryland, which, incidentally, 
would do away with part of the hospital grounds at the 
Walter Reed Hospital. There has been a delegation here of 
some commanders of American Legion Posts, situated in 
several localities, visiting us in the House Office Building, claim- 
ing to come from Walter Reed Hospital. If you ask them 
questions like I did, you find out that they were not from 
Walter Reed Hospital, but from the American Legion Posts of 
Silver Springs, Md., and various other American Legion posts 
out in that direction of the city. They are not the sick and 
disabled boys from Walter Reed Hospital—not the sick, erip- 
pled, and disabled boys stretched out upon beds of pain, need- 
ing quiet and absolute rest—but well men, some of whom have 
been in the hospital but are now out. I asked them why they 
did not go to the men themselves, the patients, and get the 
statement favoring this proposition for our consideration. 
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They said the boys were afraid to talk. They said these soldier 
boys were afraid of the officers at the Walter Reed. I told 
them I had never yet seen an ex-service man who was afraid 
to talk on any subject. The men who have come back from 
the trenches of France are not afraid of anything. They are 
willing to give us a fair statement expressing their real senti- 
ments on any subject. 

I can not agree on the facts with my friend from Maine 
[Mr. Hersey], who lives out in that section of the city. He 
maintains one viewpoint and I another. He claims that it 
would not be detrimental to this hospital or its patients and 
that they want this street opened up, while I maintain just 
the opposite, He is sincere and I am equally so. There is 
just an honest difference of opinion. And I do not expect any 
of our Maryland colleagues to agree with me on this subject. 

Colonel Sherrill came before the conferees on this bill, and 
I made him admit that within 100 feet on every side of every 
hospital in this city he has put up signs establishing a quiet 
zoue, I asked him why he did that and he said that the hos- 
pitals needed quiet for the patients. Yet they would open up 
Fourteenth Street all through the grounds of this hospital, 
run a double car track through there and have a paved boule- 
vard through there, where these Black and White taxicabs, 
which run 40 miles an hour through this city without let or 
hindrance, could run over men who are afflicted in a mental 
way recuperating in those hospital grounds. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, How many blocks are there through the hos- 
pital grounds? 

Mr. BLANTON. It will be probably a distance of about six 
blocks, 

Mr, SNELL. And they would have to go only about a block 
to the west to get around them altogether? 

Mr. BLANTON. About the distance of two blocks and we 
have already provided in the bill for going west around these 
grounds. Then you will also remember that Fourteenth Street, 
where there will be a double car track, where the reckless taxies 
can run at will, where the numerous pleasure automobiles will 
be shooting through there at the rate of 80 or 40 miles an hour, 
is within one block of the main administration building. 
Thirteenth Street would run right through the center of that 
brick administration building, and it is Fourteenth Street that 
they are asking you to open up. In my judgment, it would 
practically ruin these hospital grounds, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will in a moment if I have the time. I 
have but one interest in this matter, and that is the welfare 
of those sick and disabled ex-service men in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. They must be protected; they should be allowed to 
safely walk at will in those grounds, those afflicted mentally 
and otherwise, without the fear of being run over by street 
ears, taxicabs, and automobiles, Oh, they say that certain 
Congressmen here, the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], and the gen- 
tleman from Towa [Mr. Hurri] and myself have used the wel- 
fare of these sick boys for the purpose merely of objecting to 
this bill, but I am here to tell you that the big real estate in- 
terests of this city are attempting to use these sick boys for 
a purpose, and they are attempting to make you believe that it 
is to the interest of the patients lying on their backs in Walter 
Reed Hospital to have a double car track run through there 
within a block of the administration building In order to build 
up northern Washington and southern Maryland. 

I hope this House will not agree to this motion. We fought 
this matter out the other day fairly and squarely on the floor 
of the House. This Honse by an overwhelming vote put this 
amendment into this bill, closing up these streets and alleys, 
and authorized the commissioners to have this car track to 
turn west at the grounds to Sixteenth, and then on north along 
the side of Sixteenth Street, if they desire to. They do not 
have to go into Sixteenth Street. There is plenty of wooded 
land there to run these car tracks along Sixteenth Street on up 
to Alaska Avenue and into Maryland. They will not have to go 
through the Walter Reed grounds, except to skirt them on the 
west. I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman gives a great 
deal of study to these subjects concerning the District. Has 
the gentleman studied the franchise of this railroad? Is not 
this adding something more to this franchise than was origl- 
nally provided in it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, and against the express provi- 
sions of its charter this very railroad to-day is charging 8 cents 
car fare for 70,000 little school children attending the Wash- 
ington schools when their charters provide that they can only 


charge adults 5 cents apiece, and when the street cars in New 
York, going all over that metropolitan city, are still charging 
only 5 cents. This railroad charges 70,000 school children 8 
cents for car fare, or six tokens for 40 cents, when lots of cities 
everywhere give reduced rates for school children, some of them 
half fare. 

I say that this is a commercial proposition, and that it would 
be a crime to run this car line through this hospital grounds. I 
do not believe that this House is going to commercialize Walter 
Reed Hospital and these grounds in the interest of the real 
estate owners of the city, and I hope you will vote down the 
pa the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zrarman). [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to tha 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Typrnas]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
other day when this subject was under discussion before the 
House I took no part in the debates. At that tfme the only ob- 
jection that was made to the extension of Fourteenth Street was 
upon the ground that it would hurt the ex-service men who 
were patients in Walter Reed Hospital, I happen to be an ex- 
Service man, and with some immodesty say that I saw active 
service. on the other side for quite some months. Surely I 
would be the last man in the world, under the cloak of friend- 
ship to the ex-service men, to advocate any proposition which 
would deteriorate, hurt, hinder, or in any way retard the con- 
valescence of these ex-service men. What are the facts in this 
case? What do we care whether the street railway companies 
get 8 cents for fare or not? That has nothing to do with the 
merits of the extension of a city street. I can not give you all 
one of these maps which I have here, but here Is a map dated 
February 1, 1924, of the Army medical center, their own map, 
of Walter Reed Hospital. By actual measurement on that 
map the closest ward to Fourteenth Street, if it is extended, is 
exactly 1,000 feet. That is as far as from the House Office 
Building to the Senate Office Building. Is there a man in this 
room who thinks that a street-car line 1,000 feet away from the 
closest ward is going to hurt any wounded ex-service man? On 
the contrary, the veterans of Walter Reed Post, the very men 
who have been patienfs in the hospital, want this improve- 
ment. On page 9639. of the ConGressionat Reconp will be 
found a resolution passed by the disabled veterans, Equality 
Walter Reed Post No. 284, asking Congress to extend to them 
these transportation facilities. There has not been a single 
protest, not one, from any ex-service man connected with the 
Walter Reed Hospital, in the way of a patient, to this Con- 
gress; but, on the contrary, every American Legion pòst in 
Washington, every post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
Washington, the veterans who have been patients in Walter 
Reed Hospital themselyes, haye gone on record and asked us 
to extend Fourteenth Street and facilitate the transportation of 
these veterans. Fourteenth Street as it goes out from Wash- 
ington cuts over diagonally, and really passes through the res- 
ervation on what would be Fifteenth Street, so that it is only 
one square from Sixteenth Street to Fourteenth Street when it 
is extended, and from Fourteenth Street extended to Walter 
Reed’s closest ward is 1,000 feet. The only facility for travel 
the wounded veterans have at present is the Georgia Avenue 
car line, one that is badly crowded. They have no automo- 
biles. They have only one way of getting to Washington and 
that is on the crowded Georgia Avenue car line. And all of 
the wards now located on the reservation are located on the 
Georgia Avenue car line, right alongside of it, placed there by 
the yery men who come to this Congress now and say the ex- 
tension of this street will interfere with wounded veterans. 

Mr, CONNERY. The gentleman just said that all of the 
wards of the men are on the car line. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. -What is the idea in the change of plan of 
reorganization of putting all of the officers over in the quiet 
part of the grounds and the men on the car line? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the gentleman for giving me that. 
I want to say that Fourteenth Street, extended according to the 
map of February 24, passes through the administration end 
of the grounds, the museum, the library, the commanding 
officer’s quarters, the tennis grounds, officers’ quarters, while 
all the noncommissioned officers and patients are over on the 
Georgia Avenue side of this reservation. `~ 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will 

Mr. BOWLING. For a short question. Suppose in the fu- 
ture there should be a desire to build other wards for the 
accommodation of other patients; in other words, to enlarge 
the hospital. Will the running of this line to be placed where 
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it is projected in any wise interfere with the proper develop- 
ment of the hospital buildings? 

Mr, TYDINGS. Not a bit. With all the wards they have 
now and all the permanent wards to be built now or in the 
future they are not closer than within a thousand feet of the 
extension of Fourteenth Street. Why, gentlemen, there never 
was a fairer proposition to the veterans; and the idea of say- 
ing that an 8-cent car fare should be offered as an argument! 
The arguments against it are not the facts or the merits of 
the case. They are simply prejudicial arguments to incite 
Members, whereas the real facts in the case and the situation 
out there will show it is in the interest of the veterans. As 
I said before, I would be the last man in the world to do 
anything to make the lot of these poor disabled men harder 
than it is. But I want to help, and I would like every man 
to study and vote on this proposition on its merits. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object; the gentleman would not yield 
to me, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield the gentleman an additional minute. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now, the gentleman from Texas says that 
nobody is in favor of it. Why, the Secretary of War is in 
favor of it, the District of Columbia Commissioners, the papers 
of Washington are all for it, and all the veterans’ organiza- 
tions are in favor of it. There is only one man on the Dis- 
trict Committee opposed to it, and that is the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton]. All the citizens’ organizations are for 
it. Every organization in the city of Washington is for it 
and the veterans themselves at Walter Reed Hospital are for 
it. The closest ward, as I said, is within 1,000 feet of the 
car line, and I hope we will decide this matter on its merits 
and you will vote for it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Congress some years ago established the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital grounds, appropriated the money to buy it, for two pur- 
poses: First, to establish a great medical center in the eastern 
part of the United States, and, second, to have a nice place for 
the sick and wounded soldiers of this Government to go for 
treatment. There has not been any change in the situation 
from that time until now, but the real-estate dealers and the 
men interested in real estate who want to get into the city 
from the northern boundary of this District have been peti- 
tioning Congress to permit them to cut a road through these 
hospital grounds. The Committee on Military Affairs of this 
House, which has the rightful jurisdiction of this legislation, 
has stood as adamant against the proposition. [Applause.] 
I explained this situation when we had the bill up a few days 
ago and got an amendment in that the gentleman now is try- 
ing to have you recede from. There is not one thing new 
except this: They have gone out and implored a few men who 
wore the uniform of the United States and who have been 
treated in the hospital and, gentlemen, they haye had them 
sign petitions asking the Congress of the United States to 
permit these grounds to be cut in two, at the behest of railroad 
owners and real-estate exploiters, in order that they may have 
a direct—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE, I have only two minutes. In order to have 
a direct way through, and that notwithstanding the fact that a 
few of the soldiers’ comrades have turned their backs upon their 
wounded and sick comrades that are in the hospital now and who 
will be there hereafter in the years to come. For one, I will 
not even permit these gentlemen to use the soldier boys to drive 
this infamous outrage through this Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, a short time 
ago when this matter was before the House many misstate- 
ments were made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
principally that he did not oppose the Fourteenth Street car 
line because it would open up the country beyond there, that 
would accommodate a great many people who live there and 
be of great benefit to the city and accommodate the people of 
the District, but he spoke, he said, for the soldiers at Walter 
Reed Hospital, the boys there; he said, he was standing by 
them, that he was their spokesman. That was the argument 
put over to the House at that time, and received favor, even 
by the Legion men in the House, through a misunderstanding. 


We set aside the views of the Senate that the street should 
be extended and voted for a worthless street and car line that 


nobody wanted or could use. Now, the matter comes back 
from conference, and it is for the House to correct this mis- 
take, and I want to say to you every statement made on the 
floor of this House then and made on the floor of the House 
to-day on the ground that this is an injury to the hospital and 
injures the patients and soldiers there to-day and for tima 
to come is not true. I explained the bill fully when we had 
it up that this street was a part of the Walter Reed 75 acres 
that would not be used for anything else, would not come any- 
where near the wards or hospital. Now, the matter, first, I 
want to call attention to is to read this from the Equality 
Walter Reed Post, No, 287, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
Walter Reed. ` 
They write to me, as follows: J 


EQUALITY WALTER Rep Post, No. 284, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 192}. 
Hon. Ira G. HERSEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mu. CONGRESSMAN : Since our membership, consisting of former 
patients of Walter Reed, is so entirely familiar with the conditions 
and needs of the hospital and our comrades, we earnestly request 
your attention to the inclosed resolution passed by our post, The 
matter was thoroughly discussed by the post, and there were no dis- 
senting votes to the resolution. 

Respectfully yours, H. C. Forney, 
Sentor Vice Commander, 1304} Thirty-sizth Street NW. 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, It says all the patients? 

Mr. HERSEY. It says, “Consisting of former patients of 
Walter Reed.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the resolutions 
be printed in the Rrecorp without reading, unless the Members 
of the House want them read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 


EQUALITY WaLTER REED Post, No. 284, 
VETERANS OF Fon max WARS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 192}. 


Whereas we, the members of the Equality Walter Reed Post No, 284 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, feel that we are entirely familiar 
with the conditions of Walter Reed Hospital and are so well able to 
judge what is for the benefit of the wounded World War veterans and 
enlisted men at the hospital because the majority of our members are 
wounded World War veterans who were treated at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital; and 

Whereas during our entire association with Walter Reed we have 
always been greatly inconvenienced by the lack of adequate street-car 
service to the hospital, although the wards in which we were placed 
as patients or which we visited were placed by the officers of the Medical 
Corps immediately adjacent to the only available street-car line, the 
Georgia Avenue line; and 

Whereas we further note that from the maps approved by the Medi- 
cal Department for the permanent plan of Walter Reed Hospital that 
the wards are to be permanently placed closer to Georgia Avenue than 
to the present line of Fourteenth Street; and 

Whereas we further note from the same maps that the enlisted men 
stationed on the reservation are to be quartered immediately alongside 
of the Georgia Avenue street-car line: Now be it 

Resolved, That we are entirely at a loss to understand the statement 
made by Members of Congress when they were attempting to close Four- 
teenth Street through the Army medical officers’ college that they 
were fighting for the best interests of the wounded veterans of the 
World War or the soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital, because we know 
that the officers’ college end of the reservation will never be of any 
service or convenience to either the wounded veterans of the World 
War or the enlisted men of the reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the entire idea of using our 
wounded comrades and the enlisted soldiers as a cover for a fight to 
close the main north and south business street of Washington for the 
sole benefit of the campus of the officers’ college; be it further 

Resolved, That we are convinced that those of our wounded com- 
rades of the World War who still occupy the hospital and the enlisted 
men of the reservation are entitled to and should have the benefit of 
the Fourteenth Street car line to give them better and quicker service 
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to Washington City, more particularly because they do not own auto- 
mobiles, as do most of the medical officers stationed at the post; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the post quartermaster be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the members of the Military Affairs Committee 
of Congress, to the members of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee of Congress, and to all the Members of Congress who took part in 
the debate after which it was voted to close Fourteenth Street through 
the officers’ college. 
H. C. Forney, 
Acting Commander Equality Walter Reed Post. 
$ A. C. Prosper, 
Adjutant Equality Walter Reed Post. 


Mr. HERSEY. I also want to call attention to a letter and 
resolwtions from the post nearest to Walter Reed Hospital, the 
Cissel-Saxon Post, which is less than a quarter of a mile away. 
They say: 


CISSEL-SAxON Post, No. 41, AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, 
Headquarters, Silver Spring, Md., May 22, 192). 
Hon. Ina G. HERSE?, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HERSEY: The members of this post respectfully 
request your consideration of the inclosed resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted at our last regular meeting. 

After reading the debate in the House on Monday, May 12, with 
regard to closing Fourteenth Street, we feel that the speakers advocat- 
ing the closing of the street spoke under misapprehension and that the 
House voted under misapprehension. 

We are also inclosing a blue print of the approved plan of the medl- 
cal authorities for the development of the Army medical center, verify- 
ing the statements contained in our resolution, 

Respectfully yours, 
CISSEL-SAXON Post, No, 41, AMBRICAN LEGION, 
By B. STONE Leizear, Commander. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more, 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce resolutions passed by Cissel Post, No. 41, American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that right. 

Following are the resolutions: : 


CISSEL-SAXON Post, No. 41, AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, 
Headquarters, Silver Springs, Må., May 14, 192}. 


Whereas nearly all the Congressmen who opposed the extension of 
Fourteenth Street through the medical officers’ college half of the 
Walter Reed reservation justified their position of stopping Fourteenth 
Street at the southern side of the reservation as being for the alleged best 
interests of the wounded World War veterans and the soldiers occupy- 
ing the reservation; and 

Whereas most of the same Congressmen admitted the need of the sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland north of Walter 
Reed to further street extension and street railway service and only 
justified their position in repealing the permanent highway system of 
the District as established by an act of Congress in 1898, and in doing 
so opposing the recommendations of the Federal Highways Commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, the District City Commissioners, six citizens’ asso- 
ciations of northwest Washington, the Washington Board of Trade, and 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce, the Evening Star and the 
Evening Times, as well as all the governmental representatives of 
adjacent Maryland, that Fourteenth Street be extended through the 
Army Medical College, almost entirely on account of the alleged best 
interests of the wounded of the World War and the soldiers at Walter 
Reed: Be it 

Resolved, That the Cissel-Saxon Post, No. 41, of the American Legion, 
located at Silver Spring, Md., does most earnestly regret and resent 
this ill-advised action based upon the misleading position of attempting 
to aid our wounded comrades of the World War and the enlisted sol- 
diers of the Walter Reed reseryation— 

First. Because Fourteenth Street extended through the Walter Reed 
reservation would not be within two elty squares of any ward or 
building occupied by wounded veterans of the World War or other sick 
soldiers, ag shown by the plans of the Army medical center of 1919 
and of February 1, 1924, and because all of the enlisted soldiers of 
the Walter Reed Reservation have already been placed by the officers 
commanding the Medical Corps in permanent quarters on the Georgia 
Avenue side of the reservation and immediately adjacent to the exist- 
ing Georgia Avenue street railway-system, and they have also more 
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recently permanently located their hospital wards closer to the existing 
street-car line on Georgia Avenue than the wards would be to the pro- 
posed street-car line on Fourteenth Street; and 

Second. Because the proposed extension of Fourteenth Street, as 
fixed by Congress in 1898, 10 years before the Walter Reed reservation 
was bought, will only be through the grounds of the medical officers’ 
college section of the reservation, which section of the reservation, by 
the Surgeon General's blue prints of 1919 and of February 1, 1924, is 
entirely devoted to the commanding officers’ quarters, officers’ quarters, 
student officers’ school building, museum and library, student officers’ 
quarters, and tennis courts, and the Surgeon General's plan of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924, clearly marks all wards now existing in that section of 
the reservation as temporary and to be removed; 

We firmly believe that the Members of Congress who are attempting 
to serve the wounded veterans and enlisted men of the Walter Reed 
Reservation are, in fact, only creating and preserving an exclusive and 
sacred officers’ hill, upon which no enlisted man or wounded yeteran 
will be desired by the medical officers of the Army any more than these 
Same medical officers now desire the traveling public to use the much- 
needed extension of Fourteenth Street. 

Resolved, That the Maryland Representatitves of Congress be peti- 
tioned to continue their fight against this unfair and unwarranted 
attack upon the future of our section and the needs of the traveling 
public of Washington; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
the House of Representatives, and first of all to those who spoke 
against the Fourteenth Street extension bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, May 12, 1924, with the respectful request 
that in view of the above authentic information, which they evidently 
did not possess, they withdraw from their misleading position of 
attempting to serve wounded war veterans and enlisted soldiers when, 
in reality, they are only serving thé desire of the officers of the Army 
Medical Corps for the creation of a sacred and exclusive officers’ 
college and area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the American 
Legion posts in the districts of the Members of Congress demanding 
the closing of Fourteenth Street, which closing we believe is only 
advocated by the Surgeon General of the United States Army and the 
other high-ranking medical officers of the Regular Army, who now 
oppose the extension of Washington's most important north and south | 
street-car line through the grounds of their officers’ medical college, 
although during and after the World War they located and built the 
great majority of the hospital wards for the treatment of wounded 
soldiers directly along Georgia Avenue, which is the only side of the 
hospital along which a street-car line extends. 

B. STONE LEIZEAR, 
Commander Cissel-Saron Post. 
Daym Muans, 
Adjutant Cissel-Saron Post. 

{Nors.—The above resolution was unganimously adopted at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Cissel-Saxon Post, attended by over 
half of the post membership of 50. The resolution represents the 
position already taken by every town government, citizens’ association, 
and governmental agency of that portion of adjacent Maryland north 
of Washington.) 


Mr. HERSEY. I ask unanimous consent to put in also the 
resolutions of Takoma Post, of Takoma Park, in favor of this 
project, and also a letter and resolution from the executive com- 
mittee and post commanders of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Following are the letters and resolutions referred to: 

TAKOMA Post 350, VETERANS or FOREIGN WARS, 
i May 24, 1924. 
Hon. IRA G. HERSEY, 
House Office Butiding, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN HERSEY: In asking your attention to the in- 
closed resolution passed by our post, we desire to emphasize the fact 
that we are the nearest post of the Veterans of Foreigns Wars to the 
Walter Reed Reservation, and are intimately acquainted with the con- 
ditions, needs, and personnel of the reservation. 

We desire to call further attention to the fact that the House amend- 
ments to Senate bill 114 do not affect any of the streets running toward 
the Takoma section of the District of Columbia or Maryland. 

Respectfully yours, 
TYAROMA Post 350, VETERANS Or FOREIGN Wars, 
By C. L. REDMAN, Commander. 


TakoMA Post, No. 350, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
: May 21, 192}. 
Whereas the Takoma Post, No. 350, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, is the post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars located nearest the 
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Walter Reed Hospital Reservation, and, as a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of our members live within a mile of the reservation, we feel 
that we are entirely familiar with the conditions and needs of both 
the patients and the hospital; and 

Whereas we have always felt that one of the greatest helps that 
could be given to the patients at Walter Reed Hospital and to the 
enlisted personnel of the reservation would be the improvement of 
Fourteenth Street through the grounds of the Army officers’ medical 
college, which is located between the Walter Reed Hospital proper 
and Sixteenth Street, which would give to the patients and enlisted 
personnel of the hospital a better and quicker street-car connection 
with the center of Washington city; and 

Whereas we note from the daily papers and from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 12 that the House of Representatives amended 
Senate bill 114 so as to close Fourteenth Street within the campus 
of the Army medical officers’ college and that nearly all of the Con- 
gressmen advocating the closing of Fourteenth Street stated in their 
speeches that they were acting for what they considered the best 
and vital interests of our wounded comrades who are patients in the 
hospital and of the soldiers of the reservation: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That we, assembled here in a regular meeting of our post, 
go on record as advising Congress that from our intimate knowledge 
of the entire situation in the Walter Reed Reservation and our study 
of the Medical Department’s maps for the fature development of the 
medical college and the reservation, we are certain that improving 
Fourteenth Street with a readway and street-railway line can in 
no way harm or inconvenience the patients and enlisted personnel 
at Walter Reed Hospital, because all of the permanent wards of the 
hospital have been located by the medical department over one and 
three-fourths squares from the line of Fourteenth Street and closer to 
the existing Georgia Avenue street-car line than to the proposed 
Fourteenth Street line, and that the enlisted soldiers of the reserva- 
tion have already been permanently quartered immediately adjacent 
to the Georgia Avenue street-car line: Be it farther 

Resolwed, That we feel that it is not proper that Members of Con- 
gress should give as their reason for closing the main north and south 
business street of Washington, through the campus of the medical col- 
lege, the best interests of patients in an adjacent hospital who are 
not close enough to be hurt in any way but only to be benefited by 
better car service: Be it further 

Resolved, That we desire to advise Congress that the statement of 
our friend and neighbor, Congressman Hersey, of Maine, on page 
8377 of the COXGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 12, 1924, “I want to 
say that, of my own knowledge, I know these hospital boys are for 
the extension of Fourteenth Street,” is, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, correct: Be it further 

Resolved, That in our opinion it is only necessary to realize the 
lack of sufficient reason to close Fourteenth Street to notice that the 
Army medical authorities only contemplate the location of the com- 
manding officers’ house, the chapel, and the museum and library be- 
tween Sixteenth and Fourteenth Streets, and that the only perma- 
nent improvements that they have located alongside of the section of 
Fourteenth Street which they desire to close are the tennis courts: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the post adjutant be instructed to immediately 
send copies of this resolution to members of the District of Columbia 
Affairs Committee of the Senate and the House, the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House and those Members of Congress who took 
part in the debate on Senate bill 114 in the House of Representatives 
on May 12, 1924. 

C. L. REDMAN, Commander. 
H. SILVERMAN, Adjutant. 
DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AMERICAN LEGION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT COMMANDER, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1924. 
Hon. IRA G. HERSEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HERSEY ; Since the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of May 12 closing Fourteenth Street through the campus 
of the Army officers’ medical college appears, from the debate as 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to have been taken under a mis- 
apprehension both as to the location of the permanent wards and the 
best Interests of the patients, I am forwarding you the attached reso- 
lution unanimously passed by the executive committee and post com- 
manders of this department, with 40 members present and voting. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAUL J. McGAnan, 
Department Commander. 
-__ 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND Post COMMANDERS OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Whereas the attention of the executiye committee and post com- 
manders of the District of Columbia Department of the American 


Legion has been called to Senate bill 114 as amended jn the House, 
which proposes to close Fourteenth Street at the southern boundary of 
the Army medical center on the Walter Reed Reservation; and 

Whereas the executive committee and post commanders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of the American Legion in this and in 
all matters appertaining to the disabled veteran feel it their duty to aid 
in every possible way the betterment of his condition and surroundings, 
after a careful study of the Army medical] center, especially as shown 
on United States Quartermaster Corps map 6197—258a of its proposed 
development under date of February 1, 1924, feel that the interests of 
the disabled veterans and other patients would be best served by keep- 
ing Fourteenth Street open. At the present time there are no perma- 
nent structures west of Fourteenth Street, nor under the proposed plan 
are there any structures for the housing of patients, that section of the 
Army medical center lying between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Itreets 
as proposed being reserved for campus, library building, commanding 
officer’s quarters, and chapel of the medical college. Especial atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that Fourteenth Street south of the Army 
medical center slants west to the line of Fifteenth Street and therefore 
runs through the Army medical center on what would normally be 
Fifteenth Street, and the distance between Fourteenth and Sixteenth 
Streets being but one city block, whereas the distance between Four- 
teenth and Thirteenth Streets is two city blocks within the reservation. 

A further considération of this map shows that a car line on Four- 
teenth Street is a block and three-fourths from any proposed permanent 
ward, which is a much greater distance than the wards are from the 
Georgia Avenue ear line. Any possible objection that could be con- 
ceived to the running of a car line on Fourteenth Street would be more 
than overcome by bringing to the ambulant patients a direct service to 
the amusement centers. 

Especial attention is directed to the indorsements for keeping Four- 
teenth Street open by the Secretary of War, the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, and the District Commissoners, incinding the engineering 
commissioner, an officer of the Regular Army, who base their conten- 
tions that the best interests of the veterans at this center would be so 
served: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee and post commanders of the 
District of Columbia Department of the American Legion, in meeting 
assembled this 26th day of May, 1924, recommend to Congress the 
careful consideration of this matter and urge that no steps be taken 
for the closing of Fourteenth Street; be it further 

Resolved, That we deeply regret that certain Members of Congress 
gave their reasons for closing Fourteenth Street as the best interests 
of the patients and enlisted personnel, when in reality the only interest 
involved was the desire of high-ranking officers of the Medical Corps 
to create a closed campus for the medical officers’ college across the 
main north and south business street of Washington. 

The above resolution was adopted by the executive committee and 
post commanders of the District of Columbia Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion in regular meeting assembled May 26, 1924. 

PAuL J. MCGAHAN, 
Department Commander. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. -Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Breal. How much time did the 
gentleman from Maine yield back? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yielded back one minute. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad! is recognized. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there 
is not anything to this proposition at all other than to decide 
whether or not we want to begin to cut up our Government 
reservations. 

Now we have this Government reservation for the specific 
purpose of the medical school and the hospital. If you want to 
run a street-car double track through it, that is the first step 
in the dissolution of the reservation in Washington of Walter 
Reed Park. If the Congress wants to do that for the purpose 
of an outlet three blocks shorter for real-estate interests, we 
ought to adopt this amendment. Otherwise we ought to vote 
it down. An outlet is not an absolute essential out there, 
because to go around the reservation is only three blocks one 
way and a block and a half the other way. If it was an abso- 
lute block to the passage to the other side, the proper way to 
go there, if the Government cares anything about that beauty 
spot, is to go through underground. But that is not the intent 
of this proposition to-day. It is to cut a street right down 
through the heart of it. 

Now, all this talk and all these resolutions from the soldiers 
saying that this will be a convenience to the soldiers should be 
without effect. All you have to do for the soldiers is to stop 
and consider that any soldier who is able to walk will gladly 
walk the three blocks he has to walk or the one and a half 
blocks from the barracks over to the Georgia Avenue car line 
now; and if he is not able to walk, if the car line runs right 
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past the dormitory, it would not do him any good; so that 
there is not a bit of argument from the soldier's standpoint. 
On the other hand, if you destroy the acreage and cut it up 
into squares by street-car lines you will have destroyed the 
recreational yalue of the park. [Applause.] And you thereby 
kill the beauty spot of the city of Washington. 

So far as I am concerned in real-estate development, there 
is not a park in the city of Washington which I think they 
would not cut through with streets if it enhanced the value of 
some property lying beyond. I am convinced, my colleagues, 
that we ought to go slow, and, having once made a reservation, 
we should not begin to cut it up for purely commercial reasons. 
[ Applause. ] 

As I said a moment ago, resolutions from soldiers can easily 
be obtained. Anybody who goes out and asks for an indorse- 
ment and encouragement can get the officers to sign up; but 
in nine cases out of ten, although you get the officers, it does 
not mean anything, and at the same time it serves no useful 
purpose to the soldiers, because they now have adequate street- 
car facilities within the radius of a block. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I regret exceedingly to be against my comrade and colleague 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], who is a member of the Vet- 
erans’ Committee with me. [Applause.] I see men even in 
the gallery now—two men from my own regiment—who are in 
favor of putting Fourteenth Street through. But I am not in 
favor of it, and I agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee] on this 
subject. I think it is a real-estate proposition pure and simple, 
and I can not be a party to allowing them to put a two-track 
line through Walter Reed Hospital, a reservation set aside for 
another purpose, for the benefit of traffic, just to satisfy the 
real-estate dealers in the adjacent parts of Maryland and in 
the District of Columbia. I can not see any merit in it. I 
can not see any justice in cutting through there. 

The other day we vacated streets, leaving Walter Reed Hos- 
pital free and clear for the soldiers. Over here, next to the 
Georgia Avenue car line, for the past five years we have had 
the disabled men, the wounded men, in wards over here [indi- 
cating]. 

Under this plan of reorganization the War Department in- 
tends to put officers over here [indicating on map] in the quiet 
part of the grounds and leave the disabled men over alongside 
of the Georgia Avenue car line. I am in favor—if it comes 
before our committee, the Veterans’ Legislation Committee—of 
putting in a bill which will make the War Department change 
these men from the Georgia Avenue car line over here [indi- 
cating] and put them over in the quiet part of the grounds. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. In just a minute. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the gentleman's time will expire. 

Mr. CONNERY. I am not in favor of allowing Fourteenth 
Street to go through there [indicating], because if it goes 
through there, that double-track car line, you will haye no 
quiet over in this part of the grounds. I will now yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Trorxds!]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to say that the map which the 
gentleman has was passed on by General Ireland and his staff 
of medical assistants out there, and no law which the gentle- 
man can have passed at this session is going to stop them from 
taking the proposed action. 

Mr. CONNERY. There is nothing to prevent the Congress 
in the next session from stopping that and overriding General 
Ireland or any other man if he is looking out for the interests 
of the officers alone in the particular change suggested. I am 
looking out for the interests of the privates as well as the 
interests of the officers, who want to be over on the Sixteenth 
Street end of the reservation in the quiet of the shade trees. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unanl- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, it is a very interesting thing to hear the more or less 
passionate orations which have just been delivered on this 


subject. It is very interesting to hear this question of the 
extension of Fourteenth Street denounced as a real-estate 
grab against the interests of the soldiers. 

I should like to say a few words on the subject of this exten- 
sion from the point of view of the inmates of the Walter Reed 
Hospital. I listened with a great deal of interest to the very 
impassioned argument of the distinguished acting chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee—on which I serve—against 
this extension, and I want to say that when the matter first 
came up in the Military Affairs Committee I voted against the 
extension of this street, but the following month I went to the 
Walter Reed Hospital as a patient, and I spent one month in 
that hospital. I happened to have an automobile at my dis- 
posal when I wanted it, but the rank and file of the inmates 
of Walter Reed Hospital have to rely on the Georgia Avenue 
car line, and the Georgia Avenue car line is 2,400 feet, or over 
seven city blocks, away from Fourteenth Street. 

This Fourteenth Street car line and street should be cut 
through the Walter Reed Hospital, not alone in the interest 
of the men who are patients there, but in the interest of their 
mothers, their sisters, and their friends, whom I saw there 
during that snowstorm of January, 1922, standing on the curb- 
stone on Georgia Avenue or walking through the snow and the 
rain to the other portions of those grounds. 

The proposed street goes through the administration portion, 
and it goes through below grade, The hospital wards are all 
over here, [Indicating on map.] ‘There is not any hospital 
ward at the present time, or proposed, that is less than three 
blocks from Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
he makes seven city blocks out of 2,400 feet? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Three hundred feet to a city block. 
That is the standard city block in Washington. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That makes 16 blocks to a mile. Is 
not that the standard block? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, It may be in the gentleman's city, 
but not in Washington. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are 5,280 feet in a mile, and the 
gentleman says 300 feet to a city block. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The standard city block in Wash- 
ington is 300 feet long. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
brief question? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Apart from the interest of the veter- 
ans, what is the use of mutilating a wonderful reservation like 
the Walter Reed Hospital Reservation for any such proposition? 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to answer that ques- 
tion. I have listened to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brod! 
speak about the beautiful park there. I am not particularly 
interested in the preservation of quiet for officers playing lawn 
tennis on the court near Fourteenth Street, and yet that is the 
only thing which will be disturbed, the lawn tennis court on 
Fourteenth Street. [Applause.] I see on this map administra- 
tion buildings and a lawn tennis court for the doctors, and that 
is the only thing which will be disturbed by the car line, which 
is needed by the mothers, fathers, sisters and brothers, and 
wives and children of the men who have to walk 2,400 feet to 
get over to the Georgia Avenue car line, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would it not be a good idea to act 
upon the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
put the veterans and patients over in the most beautiful part 
of the reservation? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I believe in utility for patients and 
not in preserving beautiful parks for those who have automo- 
biles, when mothers and sisters have to walk to see their sick. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The time of 
the gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I file this resolution 
as a part of my remarks, a resolution by ex-service men for 
ex-service men. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

Executive COMMITTEE AND POST COMMANDERS 
OF THR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Whereas the attention of the executive committee and post com- 
manders of the District of Columbia Department of the American 
Legion has been called to Senate bill 114 as amended in the House, 
which proposes to close Fourteenth Street at the southern boundary of 
the Army medican center on the Walter Reed Reservation; and 
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Whereas the executive committee and post commanders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department ef the American Legion in this and in 
all matters appertaining to. the disabled veteran feel their duty to aid 
in every possible way the betterment of his condition and surroundings, 
after a careful study of the Army medical center, especially as shown 
on United States Quartermaster Corps Map 6197-25Sa of its proposed 
development under date of February 1, 1924, feel that the interests of 
the disabled veterans and other patients would be best served by 
keeping Fourteenth Street open. At the present time there are no 
permanent structures west of Fourteenth Street, nor under the pro- 
posed plan are there any structures for the housing of patients, that 
section of the Army medical center lying between Fourteenth and 
Sixtcenth Streets as proposed being reserved for campus, library build- 
ing, commanding officer’s quarters, and chapel of the medical college. 
Especial attention is directed to the fact that Fourteenth Street south 
of the Army medical center slants west to the line of Fifteenth Street 
and therefore runs threugh the Army medical center on what would 
normally be Fifteenth Street, and the distance between Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth Streets being but one city block, whereas the distance 
between Fourteenth and Thirteenth Streets is two city blocks within 
the reservation. 

A further consideration of this map shows that a ear line on Four- 
teenth Street is a block and three-fourths from any proposed perma- 
nent ward, which is a much greater distance than the wards are from 
the Georgia Avenue car line. Any possible objection that could be 
conceived to the rumning of a car line on Fourteenth Street would be 
more than overcome by bringing to the ambulant patients a direet sery- 
ice to the amusement centers. 

Especial attention is directed to the indorsements for keeping Four- 
teenth Street open by the Secretary of War, the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, and the District Commissioners, including the Engineering 
Commissioner, an officer of the Regular Army, who base their conten- 
tions that the best interests of the veterans at this center would be 
so served: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee and post commanders of the 
Distriet of Columbia Department of the Ameriean Legion, in meeting 
assembled this 26th day of May, 1924, recommend to Congress the 
careful consideration of this matter and urge that no steps be taken 
for the closing of Fourteenth Street; be it further 

Resolced, That we deeply regret that certain Members of Congress 
gaye their reasons for closing Fourteenth Street as the best interests 
of the patients and enlisted personnel when, in reality, the only inter- 
est involved was the desire of the high ranking officers of the Medical 
Corps to create a closed campus for the Medical Officers’ College across 
the main north and south business street of Washington. 

The aboye resolution was adopted by the executive committee and 
post commanders of the District of Columbia Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion in regular meeting assembled, May 26, 1924. 

PAUL J. MCGARAN, 
Department Commander. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope you will cut the street 
through. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frrzczearp]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, as some may remember on the last District Day I made 
a fight for the park bill and against mutilation of the city of 
Washington. We have been very careless in carrying out the 
plan of Major l'Enfant, whom George Washington employed 
to lay out and plan this city. 0 

When this reservation was provided for the Walter Reed 
Hospital it was understood that Fourteenth Street at the proper 
time should be extended through it and the buildings were 
located with that in mind. The Seeretary of War approves 
the extension, the Surgeon General approves it, the District 
Commissioners approve it, the District Committee of this House 
approves it, and every person who has made any study of the 
situation approves it. The soldiers need it and want it, and 
I do hope that we will not in any mistaken zeal or sentiment 
for the soldiers—whose interests will be best conserved by the 
extension of Fourteenth Street—djo an unwise thing and stop 
the proper growth of this city. [Applause] I have no interest 
in any real estate here; I do not care about any real-estate 
men here, but I do not want to abuse the citizens or to mali- 
ciously injure the city for the purpose of venting spite against 
real-estate men or anybody else. {Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent te revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause]. The Chair hears none. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we are certainly facing a peculiar psychology to-day, when we 
look about and find soldiers who are advocating the practical 
destruction of the one place inside the limits of the Capital City 
that offers a quiet asylum for those who are being coaxed back 
to health, and then when they become convalescent so that they 
might go out and enjoy some of the entertainment and some of 
the good things in Washington, they are wanting this particular 
place destroyed. 

They do not stop to think, these young soldiers who are 
talking about wanting to give away part of this reservation. 
And so they are rushing in to give away something that wiser 
heads have prepared for their comfort and for their upbuilding. 
I am sure no one will charge me with being against the in- 
terests of the soldier, and that is why I am raising my voice 
now, to the end that wiser counsel will preyail to-day, to the 
end that this magnificent institution for the building up of 
broken men may be continued, to the end that if the city does 
build on beyond this reservation then the soldier will be closer 
than he now is to the activities that may furnish him enter- 
tainment in the days of his convalescence. 

I do hope that the gentlemen here who are wiser by reason 
of the influence and experience of their years will step in and 
help to save the soldier from himself to-day and preserve there 
a resting place and a place where broken men may be nursed 
back to health again. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOW]. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I desire, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, to propound some questions which I would like to have 
somebody answer. In the first place, how much acreage will be 
taken away from the available ground of the hospital if this 
railway is laid out, and also a statement in reference to the 
interference, maybe, with the future development of the in- 
stitution if this line is run in through the grounds rather than 
to have the street closed up and embodied in the grounds? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself one-half minute 
to answer the question of the gentleman. 

I will say this dees not take a foot of land out of the reserva- 
tion. This street is now open. It was dedicated to the Dis- 
trict by the people of the District for street uses. It is three- 
fourths physically open, and the House bilt would not only 
close this street but five other streets in the reservation that 
were a part of the property of the people of the District of 
Columbia dedicated for street purposes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. My time has expired 

Mr. LAZARO. It is not a question of space; it is a question 
of noise. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute te the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in my judg- 
ment, the House to-day wilk decide whether it is going to main- 
tain Walter Reed Hospital as a permanent Institution or 
whether it is going to take action for the benefit of a small 
Maryland suburb. [Applause.] 

Walter Reed Hospital is one of the great institutions of 
the United States. It is not running there to-day just for the 
service men that it now has as patients. It is running and 
ought to be continued as an institution for the next hundred 
years, and it should be neither divided ner subdivided. It 
ought not to have any street-ear lines running through it. It 
is very easy to go out there and take some boy who perhaps 
might be easily influenced and get him to sign a petition to 
Congress to open this street up, but that boy would perhaps 
not have the judgment that the Members of this House ought 
to have as to what ought to be done for the future generations 
of soldiers that will need hospitalization and hospital facili- 
ties, and I hope this House to-day will vote down this extension 
and forever maintain in its entirety Walter Reed Hospital for 
all the soldiers of all the wars. [Applause] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 12 min- 
utes remaining of the 1 hour. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote! ] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rockns]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
before the House on May 12 last. It received very full consid 
eration. By a vote of 97 to 10 the House decided that it was 
not wise to open Fourteenth Street through Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. The next day the Washington Post, in commenting upon 
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the attitude ‘taken by the House, said in substance that the 
action taken meant that the disabled patients at the Walter 
Reed Hospital would have to go downtown when they wanted 
to get run over. 

This was said partly in jest, no doubt, but the fact remains, 
gentlemen, that there is a real element of good sense behind 
that suggestion of the Washington Post. These men ought not 
to have thrust right through the midst of their reservation 
a great boulevard which will be teeming with motor cars and 
Street cars and which will be progressively more and more 
dangerous to the life and limb of every man there, as well as 
a menace to the sicker patients who are confined to their rooms 
and who will be adversely affected by the stench and noise of 
the motor cars and by the rumble and clanging of the trolleys. 

Now it is eaten by the advocates of the Senate bill that 
the plan proposes a depressed ‘street, a street which will go 
through on a lower level, so that the danger to life and limb 
will be removed. When this bill was up in the House before I 
called the attention of the House to the language of the bill. 
It provides merely that the grade of the street through the 
hospital grounds shall be subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War.” There is not a line in this bill that requires that 
the grade shall be depressed below the general hospital leyel. 
I intimated to the chairman of the committee, Mr. ZIHLMAN, of 
Maryland, in the course of debate of last month that such a 
requirement in the law itself would in a degree obviate my 
objection. I intimated during the speech of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lixyreicum] very much the same thing. Never- 
theless the language of the bill was not changed. It has not 
been altered since. There is to-day no requirement in the law 
that the street shall be depressed. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman’ 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HurLI. f 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I just want to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Massachusetts, who asked how 
much acreage this would take away from the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. It will take away 30 acres from the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, because it divides in two parts by running through it a 
street-car Ine. You are just getting through adding an amount’ 
at the north in order to extend the grounds, and now you are 
going to cut off 80 acres to the west, the very best part of 
Walter Reed Hospital. There is no amount of words or camou- 
flage that will change that situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the; 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
cutting the Walter Reed Hospital grounds in two. [Applause.] 
These real-estate men—and this is a real-estate project—would 
go through the Smithsonian grounds, through the Capitol 
Grounds, through a graveyard, if it would put any money in 
their pockets. [Laughter and applause.] I believe they would, 
want to put a road through Mount Calvary if somebody laid 
out an addition on the other side of the hill. The people of the 
District of Columbia have not contributed anything to this 
project; they have not contributed anything to the establish- 
ment of the Walter Reed grounds. That was money ef the 
people of the United States. The Government bought that tract 
of land for the care, treatment, and quiet of soldiers who fought 
the battles of the Republic, and I am opposed to any change of 
the character embraced in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has six min- 
utes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I think if the gentlemen of 
this committee will glance at the map which I hold before you 
it will demonstrate to you that the opening of Fourteenth Street 
through Walter Reed Hospital grounds will not in any wise 
interfere with the comfort or pleasure of the patients of that 
wonderful institution. Bear in mind that Fourteenth Street is 
already open through the hospital grounds, with the exception 
of one block which this bill contemplates opening and thereby 
making Fourteenth Street a thoroughfare from north to south. 

You will observe from this map that west of Fourteenth 
Street is located the museum and Library, the chapel and offi- 
cers’ quarters. Observe that this map, which was prepared by 
the Quartermaster Corps of the War Department on February 1 
of this year, lays down the entrances from Fourteenth Street 
to the museum and library and other portions of the grounds. 
East of Fourteenth Street you will observe the public buildings— 
officers’ quarters, medical school, headquarters of the Army 


medical center—are located, and far to the east, some 500 feet, 
is located the administration building, and nearly 1,000 feet 
to the east are located the hospital wards. 

Certainly no one ‘would contend that traffic along Fourteenth 
Street would interfere with the administration affairs 500 feet 
away, or with the hospital inmates 1,000 feet away. Let me 
further call your attention to the fact that when the Govern- 
ment purchased this ‘additional land for Walter Reed Hospital 
the Government did not desire such a large acreage, but the 
owners were unwilling to sell unless the Government agreed to 
take all the tract, which it did. The tract of land west of Four- 
teenth Street was not a part of the original property, but was 
subsequently purchased, and when the land was purchased it 
was distinctly understood that Fourteenth Street was to be 
opened through the property. You must observe also that Fif- 
teenth Street and all other streets which now are dedicated to 
be opened through the hospital grounds are to be closed by this 
bill, so that the hospital will have all that splendid acreage east 
of Fourteenth Street without intersection by any street for hos- 
pital and administration purposes, and the tract of land on the 
west side of Fourteenth Street for recreation and library purposes. 

I can not for the life of me understand how the opening of 
Fourteenth Street can possibly operate at a disadvantage. 
Perhaps the traffic might be so heavy in the morning and 
evening as to render it somewhat difficult to cross the 
but I am informed and assured that the street will be suffi- 
ciently depressed to permit of bridges for pedestrians passing 
from one portion of the ground to another. 

I know of no set of men against this proposition, unless it be 
the Military Affairs Committee, who passed upon the preposi- 
tion adversely when it was in its infancy and before the sys- 
tematic plans for deyelopment had matured. Having passed 
upon it adversely, the acting chairman of that committee feels 
pledged to continue opposition, while on the other side the 
Secretary of War, the municipal officials, all the big business 
organizations, the public press, and nearly everyone who has 
given the matter diligent study and inspection are in favor of 
opening this street. The veterans themselves, many of whom 
have been patients of the hospital, have passed resolutions in- 
dorsing the opening of this street. Many of these resolutions 
have already been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
under leave to extend I will insert the one passed by the Cissel- 
Saxon Post, No. 41, American Legion, with headquarters at 
Silver Spring, just beyond Walter Reed Hospital grounds. 

Let me state just a few suggestions and positions taken by 
gentlemen who have opposed this bill. 

5 of Texas, on page 8376 of the Recoxp of May 


I know it is important to the northern part of the District to develop 
it and grant new car service. I do mot deny that at all. The Times 
editorial and this bill are highly important to the building up of the 
northern part of the District, and I know it is important to certain 
parts of Maryland in order to develop them. I do not deny that. The 
bill is important for those purposes, but the question ts whether those 
purposes are of more importance than ‘taking care of the poor sick and 
crippled men who are in the hospitals on their beds suffering. They 
are the ones I have in mind. 


This was in spite of the fact that he is a member of the 
District Committee, which committee's unanimous favorable re- 
pert of the bill which he was then opposing stated that the 
proposed extension of Fourteenth Street would be further from 
the wards of the hospital than the Army medical authorities 
had already located the same wards in relation to the existing 
Georgia Avenue street railway line, and that all of the enlisted 
soldiers at Walter Reed had already been quartered alongside 
of the Georgia Avenue street railway line. 

On page 8376 of the same Rrconn, in the same debate, Mr. 
BLANTON stated: 


You can go around these grounds if you want to with your double- 
track car line. 


Yet again, on page 8381 of the same Recorp, In the same đe- 
bate, Mr. Branton opposed an amendment offered by Mr. Zimr- 
MAN, of Maryland, authorizing a detour of Fourteenth Street 
along the southern boundary of the medical college section of 
the Walter Reed Reservation, then north along Sixteenth Street, 
then northeast along Alaska Avenue, and then north along 
Fourteenth Street, on the following grounds: 


There may come a time when we will no longer need the hospital 
grounds, Of course, I am talking about the future—in the course of 
years. Then, with the Zihlman amendment adopted, you would have 
a crooked Fourteenth Street with car lines running west to Sixteenth 
Street, and then north, when then it would be a good deal better to go 
straight ahead. 
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So Mr. Bianton’s position is that the section north of Walter 
Reed is entitled to street and car line extension but must wait 
until Walter Reed Reservation is moved. 

The position of Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts is also interest- 
ing. When the debate first started, and before a vote had been 
taken showing his side in the majority, Mr. Rogers, on page 
8368 of the Recorp, asked Congressman ZIHLMAN, who was in 
charge of the bill as acting chairman of the District Committee, 
to accept an amendment definitely requiring Fourteenth Street 
to go through the Army Medical College at a depressed level. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN agreed to such an amendment if it would remove 
opposition to the bill, whereupon Mr. Rocers dropped his sug- 
gestion. 

On page 8374 of the Recorp Mr. Rocers spoke as follows: 


I do not want to impair or impede the development of the important 
section to the north. We want to have a prosperous and growing 
community in the State of Maryland just beyond the District line. 
But I ask any man, in all conscience, why in all conscience we must 
take this poor, narrow line, a few hundred yards wide, out of all the 
possible opportunities, and proceed to drive a great boulevard through 
at that point? 


On page 8378, in the same debate, Mr. Rocers spoke as 
follows: 


I think there ought to be an outlet to the north somewhere between 
Sixteenth Street and Georgia Avenue. I think that northern region 
ought, for the general welfare of the District, to be opened up; there 
ought to be at least one more through artery to points north, north- 
east, and northwest. 


A glance at any map will show that the Walter Reed Res- 
ervation occupies the entire space between Sixteenth Street 
and Georgia Avenue; and to extend Fourteenth Street at all, 
it is only possible to extend it as it now is located as a part 
of the permanent highways system, enacted by Congress in 
1898, which extension would be through the Army Medical 
College section of the Walter Reed Reservation, or to detour 
it as stated in the proposed Zihlman amendment, or to tunnel 
it under the medical college. 

On page 8378 of the Recorp, in the same debate, Mr. ROGERS 
stated: 


It will perhaps involve an inquiry as to whether it is practicable 
to go north on Fourteenth Street extended to the south line of the 
Walter Reed Hospital, then turn west and then north and northeast 
along the hospital reservation. My own notion is that some plan like 
that is the best way out for the general welfare, including the welfare 
of the hospital patients. Or possibly a subway under the hospital 
grounds may be found feasible. To determine the best method will 
require engineering and investigation. 


The detour above described by Mr. Rocers would appear to 
be the exact plan of the Zihlman amendment, but Mr. ROGERS 
not only led the fight against the Zihlman amendment but pro- 
duced an amendment of his own which carried. 

So when Mr. ZIBHLMAN proposed an amendment detouring 
Fourteenth Street west to Sixteenth Street, northeast on Alaska 
Avenue and then north again on the proper line of Fourteenth 
Street, Mr. Rocers opposed the Zihlman amendment and pro- 
duced an amendment of his own, only authorizing the District 
Commissioners to run an east and west street between the 
dead end of Fourteenth Street south of the medical college to 
Sixteenth Street. 

With regard to the Rogers amendment, Mr. Brad, of Ohio, 
stated on page 8382 of the Recorp: 


I would rather have a dead end than an open end wrongly placed by 
a crowd of men in the Hall of Congress without amy maps or any 
engineering report. 


The following Congressmen who led the fight against the ex- 
tension of Fourteenth Street all advocated detours before the 
vote was taken which stopped Fourteenth Street, but after the 
street was closed their forces defeated the Zihlman amendment 
offering a detour—Mr. DALLINGER of Massachusetts on page 
8369 of the Recorp, Mr. GARRETT of Texas on page 8368 of the 
Record, Mr. McKenzie of Illinois on page 8371 of the RECORD, 
Mr. Mixx of Washington on page 8374 of the Recorp, Mr. 
BLANTON of Texas on page 8376 of the Recorp, and Mr. ROGERS 
of Massachusetts on page 8377 of the RECORD. 

Mr. TILSsON, of Connecticut, on page 8379, made the following 
constructive suggestion: 


What serious objection is there to the plan suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocprs] of making a covered passage- 
way through these grounds? Now, to have to go around all those 
grounds for all time to come for all those people who live north, it is 
a long time to look forward to. 


To which Mr. UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts, replied: 


My friend from Connecticut need not be alarmed. They will go 
around for some time, but the growth of the city will require the re- 
moval of the hospital ultimately. 


Nothing constructive, however, was allowed to develop from 
the remarks of Mr. Trrson or Mr, UNDERHILL or from the re- 
marks of a number of other Members of Congress who expressed 
a desire to work the problem out. 

Now, it will be seen from what these gentlemen have said 
that they themselves are not positive as to their position and 
that the opening of a street around the hospital grounds to the 
west is merely a makeshift proposition. Anyone who knows 
Sixteenth Street will realize that the diverting of more traffic 
to that street will render it so congested along that portion 
that it will be almost impossible to use it at certain times of 
the day. This makeshift street will not provide the car facili- 
ties which should be provided for the hospital. Hundreds of 
péople desire to visit the patients who will be compelled to 
walk a very considerable distance or hang on the straps of 
the Georgia Avenue ears, which are already overburdened. 
The patients themselves should have better car facilities than 
at present, which this makeshift street will not render possible, 
because even if a car line should be constructed along this 
street it would be even more distant than the present car lines 
on Georgia Avenue. 

In conclusion, I wish this committee would consider care- 
fully what our colleague [Mr. Hersey] has said about this 
proposition, as he is the one Member who has kept in close 
touch with Walter Reed Hospital affairs. I should like for 
you to consider what my colleague [Mr. HILL], who was a pa- 
tient at Walter Reed Hospital, has said; in fact, gentlemen, 
if you will consider what has been said and advocated by 
those who have examined the proposition carefully, you will 
find that they all agree the proper and only solution is the 
opening of Fourteenth Street. At present Sixteenth Street 
and Georgia Avenue are the only north-and-south routes be- 
tween the east side of Rock Creek Park and the west side of 
Soldiers’ Home. Certainly, if you wish to develop Washington 
through that beautiful territory to the north, it is necessary 
to give additional outlets through the city. [Applause.] 


CIS8SEL-SAxon Post, No. 41, AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, 
Headquarters, Silrer Spring, Md., May 14, 1925. 

Whereas nearly all the Congressmen who opposed the extension ol 
Fourteenth Street through the medical officers’ college half of the 
Walter Reed Reservation justified their position of stopping Fourteenth 
Street at the southern side of the reservation as being for the alleged 
best interests of the wounded World War veterans and the soldiers 
occupying the reservation; and 

Whereas most of the same Congressmen admitted the need of the 
section of the District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland north of 
Walter Reed to further street extension and street railway service and 
only justified their position in repealing the permanent highway system 
of the District as established by an act of Congress in 1898, and in 
doing so opposing the recommendations of the Federal Highways Com- 
mission, consisting of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army, the District City Commissioners, six citi- 
zens’ associations of northwest Washington, the Washington Board of 
Trade and the Washington Chamber of Commerce, the Evening Star 
and the Evening Times, as well as all the governmental representatives 
of adjacent Maryland, that Fourteenth Street be extended through the 
Army Medical College, almost entirely on account of the alleged best 
interests of the wounded of the World War and the soldiers at Walter 
Reed: Be it 

Resolved, That the Cissel-Saxon Pôst, No. 41, of the American Legion, 
located at Silyer Spring, Md., does most earnestly regret and resent this 
ill-advised action based upon the misleading position of attempting to 
aid our wounded comrades of the World War and the enlisted soldiers 
of the Walter Reed Reservation. 

First. Because Fourteenth Street extended through Walter Reed Res- 
ervation would not be within two city squares of any ward or building 
oceupied by wounded veterans of the World War or other sick soldiers, 
as shown by the plans of the Army medical center of 1919 and of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924, and because all of the enlisted soldiers of the Walter 
Reed Reservation have already been placed by the officers commanding 
the Medical Corps in permanent quarters on the Georgia Avenue side of 
the reservation and immediately adjacent to the existing Georgia Ave- 
nue street railway system, and they have also more recently perma- 
nently located their hospital wards closer to the existing street car line 
on Georgia Avenue than the wards would be to the proposed street car 
line on Fourteenth Street; and 

Secondly. Because the proposed extension of Fourteenth Street, as 
fixed by Congress in 1898, 10 years before the Walter Reed Reservation 
was bought, will only be through the grounds of the medical officers’ 
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college section of the reservation, which section of the reservation, by 
the Surgeon General's blue prints of 1919 and of February 1, 1924, is 
entirely devoted to the commanding officers’ quarters, officers’ quarters, 
student officers’ school building, museum and library, student officers’ 
quarters, and tennis courts, and the Surgeon General's plan of February 
1, 1924, clearly marks all wards now existing in that section of the res- 
erration as temporary and to be removed. 

We firmly believe that the Members of Congress who are attempting 
to serve the wounded veterans and enlisted men of the Walter Reed 
Reservation are, in fact, only creating and preserving an exclusive and 
sacred officers’ hill upon which no enlisted man or wounded veteran will 
be desired by the medical officers of the Army any more than these same 
medical officers now desire the traveling public to use the much-needed 
extension of Fourteenth Street. 

Resolved, That the Maryland Representatives of Congress be peti- 
tioned to continue their fight against this unfair and unwarranted 
attack upon the future of our section and the needs of the traveling 
public of Washington; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
the House of Representatives, and first of all to those who spoke 
against the Fourteenth Street extension bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, May 12, 1924, with the respectful request that 
in view of the above authentic information, which they evidently did 
not possess, they withdraw from their misleading position of attempt- 
ing to serve wounded war veterans and enlisted soldiers when, in 
reality, they are only serving the desire of the officers of the Army 
Medical Corps for the creation of a sacred and exclusive officers’ col- 
lege and area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the American 
Legion posts in the districts of the Members of Congress demanding 
the closing of Fourteenth Street, which closing we believe is only 
advocated by the Surgeon General of the United States Army and the 
other high-ranking medical officers of the Regular Army, who now 
oppose the extension of Washington’s most important north and south 
street-car line through the grounds of their officers’ medical eollege, 
although during and after the World War they located and built the 
great majority of the hospital wards for the treatment of wounded 
soldiers directly along Georgin Avenue, which is the only side of the 
hospital along which a street-car line extends. 

B. Stoxe Letzesr, 
Commander, Cissel-Sazon Post. 
Davio Mears, 
Adjutant, Cissel-Saron Past. 

INorz.—The above resolution was unanimously adopted at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Cissel-Saxon ‘Post, attended by over half of 
the post membership of 50. The resolution represents the position 
already taken by every town government, citizens’ association, and 
governmental agency of that portion of adjacent Maryland north of 
Washington.] 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentlemen 
of the House that there is only four minutes remaining, and 
I hope you will bear with me for that short time. I will say 
that the opposition to this bill originated in the Committee 
on Military Affairs during the last session of Congress. Mem- 
bers who claim jurisdiction over the Walter Reed Reservation 
and all other military reservations have persistently opposed 
this bill, This bill has the indorsement of every competent 
authority in the District of Columbia except the Committee 
on Mflitary Affairs. It has the indorsement of the Secretary 
of War; it has the indorsement of the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army; it has the indorsement of the Federal Highway 
Commission; the indorsement of the District Commissioners; 
and the only argument made against the bill is that it will 
disturb the rest and quiet of the patients at the Walter Reed 
Hospital. 

Now, the same men who raise their voices in behalf of the 
sick and disabled veterans have never said a word for the 
past five years, when the same patients were located within 
30 feet of the car line on Georgia Avenue. [Applause] The 
very plan of the Surgeon General of the Army which he sub- 
mits to Congress, after he had revised it so as to make diffi- 
cult this needed extension and improvement, puts the patient 
or the ward within 600 feet of the car line on Georgia Avenue 
and fully 1,000 feet from the proposed cut through the grounds 
for the extension of Fourteenth Street. What did the House 
do? The House proposed that Fourteenth Street should run 
up to the southern boundary of the hospital grounds and then 
westward to Sixteenth Street and up Sixteenth Street to 
Alaska Avenue. Now, here it is proposed, according to the map 
prepared by the Surgeon General’s office, and shown on this 


map as a temporary building only, to put patients suffering 
from nervous disorders on a corner flanked by two busy streets. 


I contend that any officer who would put psychopathic pa- 
tients on this location, Wichin a few feet of two streets, is a 
subject for investigation himself, 

The Senate bill proposes that Thirteenth Street, Fifteenth 
Street, Dahlia Street, Dogwood Street, and Hider Street should 
be vacated, but that Fourteenth Street should remain open, as 
shown on the plan of the Federal Highway Commission. The 
plan for keeping this street open to be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of War. 

This is in accordance with the pledge made by the District 
when the owners of the land dedicated it to the District, upon 
the assurance that this street would remain open to the Dis- 
trict line and provide for the extension of this street to the 
District line and the development of that section of northwest 
Washington and adjacent Maryland territory. 

It should be remembered that Fourteenth Street, Sixteenth 
Street, and Georgia Avenue are the only north and south streets 
of the permanent highways commission between Connecticut Ave- 
nue, extending to Chevy Chase, and Rhode Island Avenue, ex- 
tending to Mount Rainier and Hyattsville, or a distance of 
nearly 8 miles east and west. At the present time Georgia 
Avenue is carrying nearly a peak load of trolley-car and auto- 
mobile traffic, and Sixteenth Street is already crowded in rush 
hours and on holidays. 

Originally the Government did not own. the land on the 
present line of Fourteenth Street, which runs northward on 
the line of what should be Fifteenth Street, this being after- 
wards purchased for a part of the reservation, and it is now 
proposed to destroy this needed avenue for the making of an 
officers’ campus and a tennis court. 

It was originally contended by those opposing this bill that 
to run this street through at a distance of a thousand feet 
from the hospital wards was detrimental to the patients, but 
when we exploded this theory by showing that their own maps 
showed the wards to be within 600 feet of the existing car 
line on Georgia Avenue they now talk about preserving a 
beautiful reservation, a reservation on which, between Four- 
teenth Street and Sixteenth Street, will be reserved for the 
commissioned personnel only. 

I therefore hope that the motion I have made, that the House 
reeede from its amendments to the bill of the Senate, will be 
concurred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on my motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maryland, that the House recede from 
its amendment to Senate bill 114. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. ZIHLMAN)—ayes 37, noes 152. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that it discloses the absence of a quorum, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the vote discloses the absenee 
of a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Qh, there is a quorum present now. There 


‘are 250 men here. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). Two hundred 
and forty-nine Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on the vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Maryland 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Twenty-five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the motion to recede was rejected. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upen its amendment, and ask for a further conference 
from the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has lost the 
floor by being defeated on his motion, and I desire to offer a 
preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Honse insist 
upon its amendment to the Senate bill and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas that the House further insist upon 
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its amendment to the Senate bill and ask for a further con- 
ference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. Zrar- 
MAN, Mr. LAMPERT, Mr. BLANTON, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 
5478) entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment,’ do pass with the following amendments : 

1, Page 2, line 4, after “employment for,” insert “ each of.” 

2. Page 2, line 4, strike out “year” and insert “ years.” 

3. Page 2, line 4, after “ 1925,” insert and June 30, 1926.” 

4. Page 2, line 6, strike out “ annually.” 

5. Page 2, line 14, strike out year” and insert years.” 

6. Page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out “annually thereafter for a 
period of three years” and insert “ 1926." 

7. Page 5, line 8, strike out “four” and insert two.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in House Concurrent Resolution No. 27. 


AMENDMENT TO VETERANS’ BUREAU ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 
2257) to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws affect- 
ing the establishment of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and the administration of the war risk insurance act as 
amended, and to vocational rehabilitation act as amended, with 
House amendments thereto, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
S. 2257, with House amendments thereto, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. JoHN- 
son of South Dakota, Mr, Snyper, and Mr, BULWINKLE. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the McNary- 
Haugen bill, on which the previous question is ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 5, after the word “ commodity,” insert the following: 
“Whenever an emergency is declared upon flour or upon any food 
product of cattle, sheep, or swine the President is authorized to declare 
an emergency as to the commodity out of which such flour or other 
such food product is made.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill 

The question was taken. 5 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 123, noes 7. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. On the third reading? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Seven Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Clearly a quorum is present. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPHAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit. 
3 Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to 

e 

Mr, JONES. In its present form. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, being thé ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and being opposed to 
the bill, am I not entitled to recognition? 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Certainly I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. ASWELL. ; 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe a direct vote ought 
to be made on the bill, and if anybody makes a motion to re- 
commit, I hope it will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to make a motion 
to recommit? 

Mr. ASWELL. I make no motion to recommit. 

Sier SPEAKER. Then the Chair will recognize some one 
else. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JoxEs moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture with instructions to report the same back to the House forth- 
with with the following amendment: 

“Page 2, line 22, after the word ‘of,’ strike out the remaining 
portion of line 22 and all of line 23 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘wheat, flour, swine, or any food product of swine’; and 
on page 3, line 4, after the word ‘corporation,’ strike out the re- 
nyaining part of line 3 and line 4 down to and including the word 
President,“ and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘The President 
is authorized’; and on page 9, line 5, strike out the figures ‘ $200,- 
000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $100,000,000'; and on page 2, 
line 18, strike out the words ‘five years’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘two years.’” ; 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. No; I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twenty- 
four Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. My recollection is that there was no 
division on the motion to recommit. The gentleman from Texas 
asked for a division pending the demand made for the yeas 
and nays. The yeas and nays were refused, but there was no 
division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware that there was 
any demand for a division. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Texas made the 
demand. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is too late; the yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is too late. 
The Chair was not aware of a demand for a division. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. What is the division on? 

The SPEAKER. The division is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and there were—ayes 69, noes 131, 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 155, nays 
223, answered “present” 3, not voting 52, as follows: 


YEAS—155 
Abernethy Barkley Cannon Cooper, Wis. 
Allen Beers Carter Cramton 
Almon Brand, Ohio Christopherson Croll 
Anthony Browne, Wis. Clague Cummin, 
Arnold Burtness Cole, lowa Davis, n. 
Ayres Cable Colton Denison 
Barbour Canfleld Cook Dickinson, Iowa 
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Dickinson, Mo, 
ell 


Glatfelter 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greenwood 


Howard, Nebr. 


Black, N. . 
Black, Tex, 
Bland 


Blanton 


Browning 
Buchanan 
Buckley 

Bulwinkle 


Clan 

Clarke, N. Y. 
Cleary 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Conner 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 


Graham, III. 


3 


Boles 
Brumm 
Byrnes, S. C 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Curry 
Draue 


Hudspeth 

Hull, Iowa 

Hull, William F. 
James 

Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Johnson, W. Va. 
Jones 


Me 


Miller, III. 
Muar Wash. 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morehead 


Roach 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Romjue 


Sears, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Mich. Shallenberger 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Shreve 


McSweeney Simmons 
Major, Mo. Sinclair 
Manlove Sinnott 
Michener Smith 
NAYS—223 
Dickstein Lee, Ga. 
Dominick Lehibach 
Doughton Lindsay 
Doyle Lineberger 
Drewry Linthicum 
Driver Longworth 
Dyer Lowrey 
gan Luce 
Fairchild McDuffie 
Fenn McFadden 
Fish McLeod 
Fisher MeNulty 
Fleetwood MeReynolds 
Fredericks McSwain 
Free MacGregor 
Freeman MacLa g 
Frothingham Magee, N. X. 
Fulmer Magee, Pa. 
Galliyan Mapes 
Garner, Tex. Martin 
Garrett, Tenn. Mead 
Garrett, Tex. Merritt 
Gasque Michaelson 
Geran ills 
Gibson Minahan 
Gifford Montague 
Gilbert Mooney 
Goldsborough Moore. Ga. 
Graham, Pa, Moore, Va. 
Griffin Moores, Ind. 
Hammer Morris 
Harrison Mudd 
Hawes Nelson, Me. 
Hersey Newton, Mo. 
Hill, Ala. O'Connell, N. Y. 
Hill, Md, O'Connell, R. I. 
Hooker O'Connor, La. 
Hudson O'Sullivan 
Hull, Morton D. Oldfield 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala 
Humphreys Oliver, 
Jacobstein Parker 
Jeffers Parks, Ark. 
Johnson, Tex. Peavey 
Kendall Peery 
Kent Perkins 
Kerr Perlman 
Kiess Phillips 
Kincheloe Porter 
Kindred Pou 
LaGuardia Quin 
Lanham Rainey 
Larsen, Ga. Rankin 
Larson, Minn. Ransley 
Lazaro Rayburn 
Lea, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—3 
Major, III. Newton, Minn, 
NOT VOTING—52 
Edmonds Mansfield 
Fitzgerald Morin 
Howard, Okla. Nolan 
Huddleston O'Brien 
Jost O’Connor, N. Y. 
Kahn ge 
Kunz Park, Ga. 
Langley Patterson 
2755 Prall 
Little Quayle 
Logan eed, W. Va. 
Lyon Rogers, N. H. 
Madden Rosenbloom 


So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Sproul, Kans, 
Strong, Kans, 
Summers, W. 
Swank 

Swing 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 


White, Kans. 
Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winter 
Wolf 

Wood 
Woodruff 
Yates 

Young 


Rogers, Mass. 
Rouse 
Sabath 
Salmon 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Banders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 


Sherwood 
Smithwick 
5 
peaks 
spearing 
Spron, II. 


Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 
1 

ague 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tilso 


nderhill 
Vaile 
2 1 70 Ga. 


Walnwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welsh 


Williams, Mich, 


Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La. 


Zihlman 


Sites 
Snyder 
Stengle 
Sullivan 


Wingo 


Mr. Graham of Illinois (for) with Mr, Patterson (against). 
Mr. Boies (for) with Mr. Newton of Minnesota (against). 
Mr. Little (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 

Mr. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with. Mr. Ward of New York 


Ar. Thy ftar) with Mr. Rogers of New arr (against). 

Mr. Major of Ilinois (for) with Mr. Jost cscs 

Mr. Stengle (for) with Mr. Logan (against 

General pairs: 

Mr, Rosenbloom with Mr. Quayle, 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr, Brumm with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr, Allgood. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Kunz, 

Mr. a fe with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. ae of Georgia. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Dran 

Mr, Anderson with Mr. Byrnes sof South Carolina, 

Mr. eran — Mr. Sites. 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. 0 with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I 
am paired with the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Bores. If he 
were present, he would vote “aye,” and I desire to withdraw 
my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Josr. I voted “aye.” If he 
were present, he would vote “no.” I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ASWEIL a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was rejected was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the independent offices appropriation bill. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the report. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood he was to recognize 
the gentleman having charge of the District appropriation bill. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title: 

8. 3380. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River, 
in the county of Pulaski, State of Kentucky, near the town of 
Burnside. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill 
(S. 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain particulars the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses,” be rescinded, and that in the enrollment of the said bill the 
following amendment be made, namely: On page 2, line 12, strike out 
the words “for animals loaned to the National Guard.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNTIED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had appreved and 
signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 2: 

H. R. 2713. An act to transfer certain lands of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colo- 
rado National Forest, Colo. ; 

H. R. 2879. An act to provide for the disposal of homestead 
allotments of deceased allottees within the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, Mont. ; 

H. R. 6857. An act to provide for the addition of the names of 
Chester Calf and Crooked Nose Woman to the final roll of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, Seger jurisdiction, Oklahoma; 

H. R. 6355. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue certificates of citizenship to Indians; and 

H. R. 6715. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. 

On June 3: 

H. R. 6482. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for ma# messenger service; 

II. R. 656. An act to add certain lands to the Plumas and to 
the Lassen National Forests in California ; 
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H. R. 4460. An act authorizing payment to certain Red Lake 
Indians, out of the tribal trust funds, for garden plats surren- 
dered for school-farm use; and 

II. R. 7109. An act to authorize acquisition of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, and 
for other purposes, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
the conference report on the District of Columbia bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
the conference report on the bilt which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes. 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8839) making appropriations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 1925, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have been unable to agree. 

©, R. Davis, 
Frank H. FUNK, 
W. A. AYRES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Lawrence C, PHIPPS, 

W. L. JONES, 

L. HEISLER BALL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the managers on 
the part of the House of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill have had two conferences with the Senate conferees 
on two different days and we failed to come to any agreement 
at all. The first section of the bill is one of the most material 
portions, in my judgment, of the bill, and in order that the 
Members may understand this matter I desire to take a few 
moments to explain it as briefly as possible. The District of 
Columbia appropriation bill as it passed the House a short 
time ago contains the first section thereof, which is as follows, 
and I read this for the benefit of Members of the House. 


Be it enacted, eto., That in order to defray the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
$8,000,000 is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and all the remainder out of the combined 
revenues of the District of Columbia and such advances from the 
Federal Treasury as are authorized in the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1923. 


I am only going to read this section, because that is the only 
part of the bill that we have held a conference upon. In my 
judgment, it is better to have the fiscal relations between 
the District of Columbia and the United States settled before 
we went into details upon the bill. This section, when the 
bill passed, was in controversy lasting several hours and re- 
sulted in this House passing, or rather the Committee of the 
Whole House, passing it almost unanimously. [Applause.] 
And there was much discussion on the subject, but when the 
Members understood this matter they voted, as I stated, almost 
unanimously, and I hope they will virtually do so again. The 
Senate conferees in conference amended this section as fol- 
lows: 


That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925— 


That is the same language I have read to you in the House 
bill. Then they struck out the $8,000,000 and inserted 
$14,000,000, or in lieu thereof 40 per cent of each of the following 
sums, except those herein directed to be pald otherwise, 


In other words, they have raised the lump sum from $8,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000. I have my idea as to why they raised it. 
I do not believe the conferees believe that that was the case, 
but I have sat in eonference many times and I know that they 
never expected to get that amount. I hate to use the statement, 
but I believe they put it in for trading stock. But they raised 


the total appropriations in this bill about $6,000,000. Now, 
Mr, Speaker, that is the only amendment, and that is as far 
as your conferees have gotten at all, and I for one, and my con- 
ferees agree with me exactly, think that we had better settle the 
financial relation between the District of Columbia and the 
Government before we went into the numerous details. The 
Senate has added, I believe, 164 amendments besides this one. 

There are many details in this bill, more details almost, I 
might say, than we would have if the city of Chicago or New 
York were inyolyed, owing té the many complications in tha 
District of Columbia, the commissions, the hospitals, the 2,700 
or 2,800 school-teachers, the 1,000 or 1,200 policemen, the 500 
or 600 miles of streets, and the large number of firemen, and 
everything of that kind involved, including 10 or 11 hospitals, 
and so forth, The details are very numerous. Hence I have 
thought and still think that we ought to settle the first section 
of the bill first. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to do a little better; I am 
going to add a little more than the bill as it passed the House, 
this first section; and I send to the Clerk’s desk an amend- 
ment which I desire to submit to the House for consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 1: Mr. Davis moves to recede and concur with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “and revenue now required by law to be 
credited to the District of Columbia and the United States in the 
same proportion that each contributed to the actiyity or source from 
whence such revenue was derived shall be credited wholly to the 
District of Columbia, and, in addition, $8,000,000," so that as 
amended the paragraph will read: 

“That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, any revenue now required by 
law to be credited to the District of Columbia and the United States 
in the same proportion that each contributed to the activity or source 
from whence such revenue was derived shall be credited wholly to the 
District of Columbia, and, in addition, $8,000,000 is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
all the remainder out of the combined revenues of the District of 
Columbia and such advances from the Federal Treasury as are au- 
thorized in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiseal 
year 1923, namely: 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the object of this 
amendment is this: Aside from the Government appropriating 
$8,000,000 flat, as you might say, to pay its taxes upon Its 
property here, there are many, many items in the former Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bills which provide that whera 
the Government contributes to any proposition on the 6040 
basis—that is the law as it stands to-day—and there is any 
return from it, the return shall be credited back to the District 
of Columbia and the Government of the United States in the 
same proportion. For instance, with respect to the fines in the 
municipal court, the assessment and permit work, where work 
is done upon streets, we appropriate the money to begin on, 
and then the property owner has to refund a certain portion 
of it, and that refund coming back under the law as it operates, 
now gives 60 and 40 per cent. I might say briefly that the amount 
of the refunds during the last fiscal year that went back into 
the Treasury of the United States was about $1,000,000. So 
that, as a matter of fact, this appropriation of $8,000,000 flat 
really means $9,000,000. I think we have done remarkably 
well, and my object, and the object of the committee, I think, 
the House will soon find out, The object of this appropriation 
of a lump sum instead of the 60-40 basis is to simplify the pro- 
ceeding here which takes months and months of the time of 
this Congress to worry out and ascertain how we stand. I have 
spent as high as three months at times in conference over mat- 
ters of this kind, when there were not as many items as there 
are now in dispute, 164; when, if we voted a lump sum instead 
of the 60-40, the District of Columbia would not have so many 
and various items, and we would not have so much trouble to 
trace back the little refund items. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. From the way the gentleman’s amendment 
reads it does not in any way do away with the substantive 
law as it now exists, which requires a contribution of 60-40. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota.. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There ought to be some language in here 
in lieu of that fiscal relation, and unless you do it you will 
find the District auditors down here claiming that this $8,000,000 
is in addition to the 60-40 now paid. We ought to have that 
understood. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No language can be put in here 
that is plainer than what I have used. 
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Mr, BLANTON. I have practiced law for 20 years—— 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have practiced 40—— 


Mr. BLANTON. 
man 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Nor as well. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. But I will stake my legal reputation on 
the proposition that this amendment does not do what the 
gentleman seeks to do. I haye seen “jokers” in District of 
Columbia bills; in many of them that after the House and 
Senate passed bills the joker is found. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. You never saw a joker in 20 
years that I have stood for, and you never will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have seen them in other bills. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I wish to explain, if the Speaker 
will permit me a moment, and then I will yield to other gentle- 
men, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Explain the last two lines, please. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes, sir. Perhaps I had better 
read this to explain the situation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I read: 


That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, any revenue now required by 
law to be credited to the District of Columbia and the United States 
in the same proportion that each contributed to the activity or source 
from whence such revenue was derived shall be credited wholly to 
the District of Columbia, and, in addition, $8,000,000 is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
all the remainder out of the combined revenues of the District of 
Columbia and such advances from the Federal Treasury as are author- 
ized in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1923. 


I will explain that very fully to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. All right. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. One year ago, in the bill for 
1923, we tried to remedy this thing, which ought to have been 
remedied. 40 years ago. When the appropriation bill is passed, 
the Government and the District sharing in the appropria- 
tions—and for 40 years it has been so—the District of Colum- 
bia, when the Ist day of July came around, did not have a 
dollar to pay its expenses with; not one dollar. The Govern- 
ment of the United Statess advanced not only its part, but ad- 
vanced to the District of Columbia all its part, and it did not 
come back into the Treasury until the following June, until 
about one year, because they collected their taxes only annu- 
ally, and the Government advanced all the money, the District’s 
share and all. 

We are now proposing to do the best we can, and we will not 
have to advance so much, because we are putting $8,000,000 in 
here. But if they are entitled to anything under that, that is 
positive law, and we will make the advance. We have not 
charged a cent of interest for 48 years for all we have advanced, 
and I think I am being pretty fair with the District by simply 
saying that if they are shy for two or three months after the 
Ist of July we will advance it under this law of 1923 until they 
collect their taxes, and then that goes back into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Are not the District officials, in accordance 
with the provision of the last appropriation act, creating a 
fund to take care of that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They are trying to, and we passed 
another law in order that they might collect and so they will 
not have to borrow money from the Government of the United 
States. This will supersede that, but we will advance all that 
is necessary until they get their money. I think if the gentle- 
man from Maryland will read this carefully he will see we have 
not done any injustice to the District of Columbia, and I do not 
believe Senator Pfirrs and the others will object to that part. 
The only thing they object to is the amount we appropriate, the 
difference between $8,000,000 and $14,000,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. As I understand the gentleman, that is a 
proposition favored by the House conferees and does not 
emanate from the conference of the two Houses. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It does not. We did not come to 
any agreement on anything, but they kept saying in their argu- 
ment, “ Why, we may need some money right off if you put this 
flat sum in and do not put this other amount in.” The Cramton 
proposition did not provide for a refund of this money, so I 
have added that refund in here to go into the District treasury, 
and I have added this whole thing to advance money to them if 
they need it before they collect their taxes. It certainly is 
beneficial to the District of Columbia, and it will do away with 
all trouble and mixing up of affairs. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON]. 


I have not practiced as long as the gentle- 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to take just as little 
time as possible and will get through in fiye minutes if 
possible. 

Under the 60-40 plan governing appropriations for District 
expenses, under which the Federal Government has paid 40 
per cent of the cost of running the District government and the 
District 60 per cent, we have been spending out of the Treas- 
ury from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000, beginning with 1923. The 
expenditure from the Treasury of the United States and from 
municipal revenues under 50-50 and 60-40 plans the past 10 
years have been: 

Statements showing amounts paid by the United States for expenses at 
the District of Columbia, fiscal years 1914 to 1924; municipal rorenucs 


credited to the United States; net amounts paid by the United 
States; and amounts paid by the District of Columbia 


Paid by the United States 


Paid by the 
District of 
Columbia 


Fiscal year Gross amount 


United States 


( $5, 799,011.89 | $232,886.95 | $5, 566, 124. 94 
1915 6,118, 015.99 215,909.82 | 5, 902, 106. 17 
1916. 6, 332, 691. 79 275, 440. 02 6, 057, 251.77 
1917- 6, 313, 903.06 | 256, 865. 13 6, 058, (87. 93 
1918. 7, 082,403.17 | 211,771.33 | 6,820, 631. 84 
1919 8, 083, 958. 43 3668, 025.63 7.715, 932. 83 
18 9,953, 255.74 | 304,332.93 | 9, 558, 922. 81 
1921 9, 218,692.97 | 515, 010. 55 8,703, 082. 42 
1922 9, 187, 792. 98 412,404. 89 8,775,328 00 
1923 8, 910, 086, 05 8, 281, 815, 98 

b CEs weed 76, 949, 212. 10 | 3, 509, 977. 32 73, 439, 234. 78 


For the fiscal year 1924 the gross amount paid by the United 
States is $9,823,973.60, subject to some increase by deficiency 
items. The 40 per cent of certain revenues that is paid to the 
United States is estimated this year to exceed $1,000,000, leay- 
ing the contribution from the Federal Treasury in 1924, as in 
1921, 1922, and 1923, something above $8,000,000 net of any 
return. 

That will be the net expenditure out of the Federal Treasury. 
When I say “net expenditure” I mean that we appropriated, 
for instance, in 1923, $8,910,000 from the Federal Treasury, but 
we have drawn back $628,000 as our share of fines, penalties, 
assessments, and so forth, which have come back to the Treas- 
ury. Under the present law we share those returns in the 
same proportion the expenditures are shared. For 1923 the 
40 per cent of the returns was $628,000, so that our net expendi- 
ture was $8,281,000 for 1923. In the same way the net cost to 
the Federal Government during the current year will be ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. 

The bill that passed the House—the bill which is now under 
consideration—carried $24,000,000, of which a part was paid 
out of water revenues, a part out of the gas tax, and so forth, 
but the gross charge on the Federal Treasury in the bill that 
passed the House was $9,028,000. 

The bill as it has passed the Senate, if it should become a 
law, with a 40 per cent contribution on the part of the Federal 
Government, would be a gross charge on the Federal Treasury 
of about $10,829,000. 

There are now pending deficiencies, which will come before 
you to-day or to-morrow, by reason of the increase in pay of 
the police, the school-teachers, firemen, and so forth, as well as 
other smaller deficiencies, so that the bill as it passed the 
Senate, with the pending deficiencies added, would make our 
share under the 40 per cent $11,805,000. Added to that would 
be such deficiencies as are passed in the year to come, or quite 
certainly a gross change of at least $12,500,000. 

Now, the drawback would be about $1,000,000, so that we 
would have at least $11,500,000 net expenditure from the Fed- 
eral Treasury under the 60-40 plan. That is an increase of 
$3,500,000 in expenditure from the Federal Treasury for 1925 
as compared with 1924. We are not justified in putting that 
extra burden on the taxpayers of the country under existing 
conditions. 

The following shows the situation in detail: 

The 1925 District of Columbia appropriation bill 
PREO DY OUO een a a r $24, 652, 697. 00 


Payable wholly from water revenues. $1, 152, 860 
Payable wholly from District rev- 89,220 


Le SE RE ES 
2, 082, 080. 00 


Amount payable 60-40—— - 22, 570, 617. 00 
ES 


— — . 


22, 570, 617. 00 

Passed by Senate 29, 227, 519. 00 
REE ACR OR re wn rr eit 4, 574, 822. 00 
=——————————— 


Payable wholly from water revenues. $1, 196, 800 
Payable wholly from District rev- 


111000 AS 144, 270 
Payable wholly from gasoline-tax 

6!!! 8 813, 000 
2, 154, 180. 00 
Amount payable 60-40_________ — 27, 078, 889. 00 
aS 
Forty ü%%%CCööͤͤ ach ³¹QQ ³ — 0 
Sixty oer CORT te — — 16, 244, 088. 40 
27, 073, 889. 00 
E 
E. e —— 415, 950. 00 
Police. | Sena een USE Enea cet Beate 447, 660. 00 
ee BSE RS et E Ra et ais 886, 160. 00 
Total, exclusive of 8240 bonus to be absorbed.. 1,199, 770.00 
PAO BOG arat eee 
2, 218, 050. 00 
Fo e T:... DEE 976, 060. 00 
S — a e., 5 ag Wes UOT OD 
2, 440, 150. 00 
F ———.—.ͤ —— 
Fort r cent Senate bill. ñĩñĩö„rä . 10, 829, 355. 60 
Forty cent deficiency bilis. REAL ER FL se 976, 060. 00 
Total Federal contribution 11, 805, 415. 60 


And still practically all the items proposed are desirable and 
more of less urgently needed. This is a rapidly growing city, 
and development and growth in a city means increased total 


expenses. Note the eontinued increases in population of the 
District of Celumbia as stated by the Census Bureau: 
4490... MF ER Raia we SE SRE 8 PE 
ated TOROS E ESAE NESE EE EBS BARBER ERASE ISIS 487, 571 
January, 1924222... we SEES , 936 


The post-war period has seen a surprising continuance in the 
development of Washington. The building permits show this; 


1910: Number of permits, 10,937 ; valuation, $16,431,946. 

1920: Number of permits, 8,196; valuation, $22,659,452. 

1921: Number of permits, 8,561; valuation, $19,025,291. 

1922: Number of permits, 10,097; valuation, $36,223,089. 

1923: Number of permits, 13,296; valuation, $57,690,038. 

{From records of building inspection division. 

(Does pot include Federal Government buildings nor municipal 
schoolhouses or other municipal buildings.) 

Real-estate valuations in the District were $345,000,000 in 


1914, 10 years age, and in 1923 they had mounted up to $723,- 
000,000. The personal tangible property has increased from 


and 7640 of the RECORD. 

Such growth calls urgently for new sewers, street lighting, 
paving, schools and teachers, playgrounds, with additional 
police and fire protection, and so forth. 

Changed conditions are bringing added expenses, teo. Note 
the rapid increase in the number of automobiles, beginning 
with 1918, when the annual registration began: 


— — „ 


19222—————————ðßK. ——— === 


19283.——— 


Not only more streets to pave but three times the traffic upon 
them that there was in 1918, the war period. 

All this development and change means increased expense 
in necessary District administration cost. 

A year ago I reached certain conclusions: 

1. That increased appropriations are urgently required to 
meet the needs of the District of Columbia. 

2. The contribution of $8,000,0000, net, which we have of 
late been making, is fully commensurate with our property 
here and our needs, 

8. That the present condition of the Federal Treasury and 
the heavy burdens on the taxpayers of the Nation do not 


— —— — e 
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permit any substantial increase in Federal contribution to 
District expenses. 

4, That our property and interests here are nearly remain- 
ing stationary, while the private property and private interests 
are rapidly increasing, and the increased need for expendi- 
tures here is because of expansion of private interests. 

5. That the tax rate in the District, at present $1.20 per 
hundred on real property, is so low as to make possible some 
increase in contribution by District taxpayers without hardship. 

6. That if the relation between the increased appropriations 
for District purposes and the local tax rate is intimate, imme- 
diate, and direct, the local demand for such increases should 
receive very sympathetic consideration by Congress. 

7. That a lump-sum contribution by the Federal Government, 
instead of any percentage ratio, will make it possible to meet 
the local demand for local improvements, by increase of local 
taxes so far as local sentiment demands, without adding to 
the Federal burdens; and that the constant berating of Con- 
gress on the part of citizen associations and Washington news- 
papers for niggardliness in appropriations for the District will 
cease under the lump-sum system. 

Because of these views I introduced the following bill án the 
last Congress and again in this: 


A bill (H. R. 473) to fix the amount to be contributed by the United 
States toward defraying expenses of the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1924, the Government 
of the United States shall not bear any fixed proportion of the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia, but shall pay the sum of $8,000,000 
annually toward defraying such expenses of the District as may be 
appropriated for by law. 

Sec, 2. That on and after such date there shall be credited wholly to 
the District of Columbia any reyenue now required by law to be cred- 
ited to the District of Columbia and the United States in the same 
proportion that each contributed to the activity or source from whence 
such reyenue was derived. 

Bgc. 3. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to pre- 
vent, until July 1, 1927, the advancements permitted to be made for 
expenses of the District by the Treasury Department in accordance 
with the first paragraph of section 1 of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act, approved June 29, 1922. 


It proposes that instead of the 40 per cent contribution 
which we now make to the District expenditures and which is 
indefinite, the amount contributed depending on what is the 
sum total of the bill, we shall appropriate a definite amount. 
The larger the bill for the District, under the present ar- 
rangement, the larger the Federal contribution, and I substi- 
tute for that a definite fixed lump-sum appropriation of $8,000,- 
000, the balance being paid by the District, and the larger the 
appropriation bill the larger the District contribution, the Fed- 
eral contribution remaining constant. 

When the 1925 District appropriation bill was pending in the 
House, May 1, last, I offered an amendment providing for the 
lump-sum contribution ef $8,000,000, as proposed in section 1 
of that bill, instead of continuing the percentage contribution. 
The amendmént was adopted by the Committee of the Whole 
and approved by the House, so generally that no roll call was 
demanded upon it in the House. 

At that time I offered the substance of section 2 of my bill as 
a further amendment but on a point of order by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] it was ruled out. 

The Senate in inserting in lieu of my lump-sum amendment 
a higher lump sum, viz, $14,000,000, with the alternative of 
continuing the 60-40 plan, have abandoned the claim that there 
is anything necessarily sacred and beyond change in the per- 
centage plan, either 50-50 or 6040. They have accepted the 
principle of my lump-sum proposition. They have said they 
are willing to accept the lump-sum plan if we will only make 
the sum big enough. The mere detail that their $14,000,000 pro- 
posal means to add $6,000,000 in burdens to the taxpayers of 
the Nation to care for the needs of a growing city whose in- 
habitants pay only $1.20 per hundred as their total tax rate— 
that is a mere trifle that has little weight in some quarters. 

The proposition which the gentleman from Minnesota now 
offers is entirely in accord with my original proposition. It - 
includes the provision set forth in section 2 of my bill, which 
went out here on the point of order. It is a workable proposi- 
tion; and while it tends toward an agreement with the Sen- 
ate, it is in accordance with our original desire. It is per- 


fectly fair. It is not reducing what we have heretofore paid, 
but it is a refusal to continually increase. 

Now, then, one minute more and I think I shall be through, 
There is a constant demand for more expenditures here, which 
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is natural, because of the great Increase and growth of the | They recognize that my proposition is not antagonistic to local 


city. There are two points of view among the people in the 
District. One of them is illustrated by an item in the Post 
this morning headed “Driscoll appeals. for 60-40 division.” 
The item says: 


Making a vigorous appeal for retention of the 60—40 ratio in District 
appropriations, A. J. Driscoll, president of the Mid-City Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, addressed the North Washington Citizens’ Association last 
night at a meeting held In the lecture room of the United Brethren 
Church, North Capitol and R Streets. 


Mr. Driscoll objected to doing away with the 60-40 plan, 
but then he went on 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 
Mr. CRAMTON. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then Mr. Driscoll, having laid the founda- 
tion for putting the burden on the Federal Treasury— 


advocated free textbooks for high schools of the city and. also urged 
that efferts be made to obtain a salary inerease for District employees. 


He is for these increases, but insists that a big part of them 
go on the Federal Treasury, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are paying a tax rate of only $1.20 here while in my district 
they are paying $3 and $4. He is strong for having us spend 
the Nation’s money. 

Last February, after I introduced the bill to which I have 
referred, Dr. George C. Havenner, president of the Anacostia 
Citizens’ Association, wrote me a letter, in which he says: 


ANACOSTIA CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION AND BOARD or TRADE, 
Anacostia, D. C., February 12, 1923. 
Hon. L. C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Coxennss Max: I have read with interest the bit (H. R. 
14253) introduced by you in the House of Representatives on February 
8. 1928, entitled “A bill to fix the amount to be contributed by the 
United States toward defraying expenses of the District of Columbia,” 
and as a citizen of the District I wish to advise that I am heartily in 
favor of the plan of fixing a definite sum to be contributed annually 
by the Federal Government toward the support of the National Capital, 
Such a plan would cast into the discard our yearly bugaboo of 
50-50, 60-40, or some other ratio, and would undoubtedly simplify the 
fixing of our tax rate. 

I take it that you arrived at the $8,000,000 figure upon the basis of 
a $20,000,000 annual appropriation. In this connection I wish to say 
that in my opinion the District of Columbia has outgrown a $20,000,000 
appropriation; in fact, if our city is to keep pace in the matter of 
school accommodations, street improvements, and other much-needed 
betterments, with its ever-increasing population and private enterprise, 
its annual appropriations should now be placed at $30,000,000 or 
$35,000,000 and continued at that figure for some years to come. 
Under these conditions the amount to be contributed annually by the 
Federal Government toward the expenses of the District of Columbia 
should be at least $10,000,000. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that in the large territory of 
the District of Columbia lying south and east of the Anacostia River 
Congress in the 14-year period from 1910 to 1923 only appropriated 
$24,700 for paving streets—less than $1,800 a year—exclusive of some 
paving—macadam—on the main arteries leading into southern Mary- 
Jand. Our streets are in a deplorable condition, practically all of them 
im construction antedating the motor vehicle. In the appropriation 
bill for next year no item is carried for the paving of any street in 
this territory except fer the two main thoroughfares leading into 
southern Maryland—Nichols Avenue and Good Hope Road. This is 
not the fault of Congress, as no estimates for paving streets in this 
territory were submitted by the District officials, due probably to the 
fact that they were trying to hold the District estimates down to the 
$20,000,000 figure. I cite this fact merely to show the great need for 
larger appropriations if our streets are to be made usable and rea- 
sonably safe for present-day traffic. 

Our people want to see the National Capital made the model city of 
the Nation and will cheerfully contribute their share of the expense, 
whatever it may be, toward this end. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. C. Havenner, President. 


He forcibly points out the needs they have over in Anacostia. 
But in order to get these needs taken care of they are willing to 
have somewhat of an increase in their tax rate. That letter, 
that exceptional attitude, was highly gratifying and reassuring 
to me, and I commend Anacostia to your friendly attention. 


development, but is a necessary basis for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will get a 100 per cent 
vote for this proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think such a vote will greatly promote 
early disposal of this controversy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record by inserting the letter in full and includinig other 
matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


man from Minnesota. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota 
agreed to yield me some time on this matter. I was trying to 
get his attention. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman against it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am against this proposition; yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I have promised to 
yield 5 or 10 minutes, and I want to yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the vote will be va- 
cated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minneseta. Mr. Speaker I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN.]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota whether if this amendment is adopted 
it is the purpose of the House conferees to agree to the various 
items which the Senate has put in the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. All of them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Oh, no; I mean the important matters for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. You ought to know about that. 
I have always been very liberal, you know, with the school- 
teachers, the policemen, and everything else, and you ought to 
know about that. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am not talking about those appropriations, 
because they are already fixed by law. I am speaking of the 
other items with reference to the streets and the parks. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota.. You will have between two and 
three million dollars this year for streets, double what you ever 
had before. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And it is in the bill. Your sehool- 
teachers are all raised and everything else. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I ask the gentleman about the park 
item? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We have only pretty close to 600 
parks in this city, and there is a project on foot for buying 
the Patterson tract out here and some other tracts. There is 
a disputed question involyed. It has been before our com- 
mittee for four or five years. They wanted $600,000 for it a 
few years ago and now they have got down to $300,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; the gentleman is mistaken. That is 
only for a part of it and the owners do not want to sell it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I understand all about it because 
the matter has been before me, as I say, for 10 or 15 years. 
We are going to be liberal. I want to tell you this. If this 
District wants more money expended and they are willing to 
raise their tax rate a few mills on the dollar, I certainly would 
agree with them. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Very little, if any. I do not think 
they would. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They would have to raise it enough to meet 
the sums carried in the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman frem Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
you may not know it, but there is involved here several mil- 
lion dollars to be paid in taxes by your constituents, That 
ought to interest you. 

In addition to all the buildings this Government has built 
with ifs own money here and all the parks it has purchased 
with its own money and all of the land that ft has reclaimed 
with its own money for the benefit of this great city; in addi- 
tion to all that, this Government—your people and mine—has 
already paid this city $215,000,000 to keep up its civic expenses, 
and the tax rate to-day in Washington is only $1.20 on the 
$100 with the assessment at about 50 per cent of the real 
value of the property. Your people at home are paying a tax 


Would they have to do that under this 
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rate of all the way from $2.75 a hundred up to $6 and $7 on 
the $100, while the people in Washington are paying a tax rate 
of $1.20 on the $100, and having the Government to pay the 
balance of their expenses. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment, I will gladly yield. 

I have been making a fight ever since I have been here, not 
to do an injustice to the people of Washington, but to have 
them pay a reasonably fair tax rate, and thus do justice to their 
own Government. I have proposed to take the lowest tax rate 
paid by the people of any city in the United States, which is 
about $2.75 and then reduce that and simply haye the people 
here pay $2.50 on the $100, which is the rate they used to pay. 
I have proposed only that, and because I have insisted that they 
pay a reasonable, just rate of taxation, which is not anything 
unjust but something that is just to the people here and just 
to the people of the United States, every newspaper in Wash- 
ington has daily bemeaned me, daily criticized me, daily stuck 
knives under the belt in me. I have stood all their persecution 
patiently, because I am fighting for the whole people of the 
United States. 

I picked up the Washington Post this morning and I read in 
large headlines: 


BLANTON holds Capital back, DYER says, 
The article states: 


Mr. Dyer declared that Representative BLANTON of Texas is block- 
ing the progress of the Capital. 


What does our friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer], know about it? Why, if Mr. Dyer, our colored people's 
splendid Representative from Missouri, would work as much 
altogether in a whole year as I do for the people of the District 
in one week, he would be one of the hardest-worked Repre- 
sentatives here in Congress. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Dyer spends so much of his time addressing meetings, 
both colored and white, that he does not have time to keep up 
with what is going on in the House. Here is the difference be- 
tween my friend Mr. Dyer and myself: When I work for any- 
thing I work for it with all the vim there is within my being. I 
am in dead earnest about what I do, but Mr. Dyer in the last 
Congress introduced a bill, No. 13, in the interest of our colored 
friends that did not pass into law. He ought to have known 
that no colored people in the United States wanted to have 
anything to do with a bill numbered “ t-h-i-r-t-e-e-n.” In this 
Congress he introduced that bill as No. 1, got it reported and 
on the calendar January 19, and it has been sleeping on that 
calendar every day since January 19, and the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. Dyer, has never made a motion to eall it up. 
While its number has been changed from “13” to “No. 1,” 
all the colored people know that it is still the same old bill 
No. 18,” and is a Jonah to them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. BLANTON, I most certainly would not. But the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] ought to be a better sport 
than to publicly criticize his colleague at a banquet. I did 
help to block his China trade act bill yesterday, but he should 
not have gotten mad at that. But he will learn better. 

Mr. Cramton proposed here that instead of paying the old 
60-40 fiscal rate that is letting the people pay $1.20 per $100 
tax, that this Government shall pay a maximum limit of $8,000,- 
000 on the expenses of this city. Even then it would only 
raise the tax up to about $1.85 on the $100, and now by its 
amendment the Senate is proposing to raise the Government's 
contribution to $14,000,000 annually and to take it out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of the country. I am for the Cramton 
amendment. It will cause the Government to contribute twice 
what it should. 

I do not think we ought to allow one dollar above it, but the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has capitulated and 
laid down to a certain extent, and the chairman is now pro- 
posing to raise the Cramton amendment $1,000,000, because 
he thinks that is the best we can do now in the closing hours 
of the Congress, Under the circumstances, while it is robbing 
the Government, I am going to vote for the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, because it is the best we can get. I 
think we ought to give our conferees a 100 per cent vote on 
this proposition. Every man in the House ought to vote for 
the chairman’s amendment and thereby tell the Senate at the 
other end of the Capitol that we are not going to stand for 
taking more than $9,000,000 out of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try and that this is the last year that we are going to allow 
that much. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman tell us who has charge 
of the arranging the tourist camp in this city? 

Mr. BLANTON. Colonel Sherrill. He has charge of every- 
thing—he and the rest of the War Department. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why is it that this great Capital to which 
we contribute so much of the taxpayers’ money does not put up 
a decent tourist camp so that people can come here and visit 
the Capital? 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, the gentleman is digressing and talk- 
ing about 30 cents and I am talking about $8,000,000. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As a matter of suggestion, does not the 
gentleman think it would be a good idea to set or fix an absolute 
tax rate for the elty, say, 2 per cent or 2$ per cent, and let the 
Government pay all above it? 

Mr. BLANTON, That is just exactly what I have been pro- 
posing for years, but these selfish Washingtonians will not 
agree to it. When Congress meets here next winter I promise 
you that you will haye a chance to vote on the floor for that 
very proposition. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And let the Government pay the balance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; let the Government pay the balance 
and we would stop all this fight every session, and then when a 


bill came up relating to the District of Columbia it would be 


passed, instead of having the enacting clause stricken out. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. BOX¥LAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the gentleman from Michigan has backed out? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but he has agreed to pay a million 
dollars more than we did when the House passed this bill, in 
order to get the bill through this session. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Will the gentleman allow me to say that 
this was my original proposition, but a part of it was cut out 
on a point of order and I am trying to get it back. 

Mr, BLANTON, Yes; it was cut out on my point of order. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I am trying to get it in now. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think we ought to give a 100 per cent 
vote to the chairman of the committee and our other House 
conferees on this motion made by Chairman Davis. And we 
ought not then to permit him to deviate a dollar from the in- 
structions we now give him to go over the $9,000,000, 

Mr. RICHARDS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is not the gentleman in error ss to the 
assessed value of property here? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The assessor tells me that it is a cush 
value, 

Mr, BLANTON. I have a letter from E. Kirby Smith, owner 
ef the Meridian Mansions, who says that the property is as- 
sessed at one-half, and be says in his letter that the improve- 
ments on that property could not be put there for $3,000,000, 
besides the land, showing that the property is worth double 
the assessment, and yet it is assessed for only $1,481, ; and 
he still pays $1.20 on a hundred, or a tax of only $17,783 on 
property worth over $3,000,000, and his annual rentals aggre- 
gate $281,532.20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he is going to put in the Recorp any 
newspaper advertisements. 

Mr. BLANTON. It may be so. 

Mr. SCHAFER., How long will the gentleman's exten- 
sion be? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, uot very long. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want to save the people’s money. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to recede and concur in 
amendment No. 1, with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 70 ayes and 10 noes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 


ground that no quorum is present. 
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The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was requested 
to bring in the absentees, and the Clerk called the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 307, nays 16, 


not voting 110, as follows: 


YBAS—3807 
Abernethy Drewry Lankford 
Ackerman Dyer Ga. Schaffer 
Allen Eagan Lazaro Schall 
Almon Eott Lea, Calif. Schneider 
Andrew Evans, Iowa Leatherwood Sears, K 
Anthony Evans, Mont. Leavitt Sears, Nebr. 
Arnold Faust Lee, Ga. Seger 
Aswell Favrot Lindsay Shallenberger 
Ayres Fisher 2 Sherw 
Bacharach Fleetwood Shreve 
Rankhead er Luce Simmons 
Barbour Frear ios Sinclair 
Barkley eClintic Sinnott 
Beedy ch McDuffie Sites 
Beers Frothingham McFadden Smith 
Begg Fulbright cKeown Smithwick 
Bell F 2 ope Snell 
Be Fulmer hlin, Speaks 
Bixler mk Meleag Dr Eroul III. 
Black, N. T. Gallivan Sproul, Kans, 
Bland Gardner, Ind. Meheynolds Stalker 
Blanton Garner, Tex. McSwain Steagall 
Bloom Garrett, Tenn.: Mesweeney Stedman 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. cGregor Stephens 
Box Gasque MacLafferty Stevenson 
Boyce Gibson Magee, Pa. Strong, Kans, 
Boylan Gifford Magee, N. Y Strong, Pa. 
B „Ga. Gilbert Ma — III. Sumners, Tex. 
Brand. Ohio Giatfelter „Mo. Swank 
Goldsborough Manlove Sweet 
Britten Graham, Pa. Mapes Taber 
ning 5 Michene Tas lor, Colo. 
Brow reenw r ' 
Brumm Griest Miller, Wash. Taylor, Tenn. 
Buchanan Hadley Moore, Ga. Taylor, W. Va. 
ckle Hammer Moore, Ohio Temple 
Bulwin. Ha Moores, Ind. That eher 
jurdick Has Morebead Thomas, Okla. 
Burtness Hawes Morrow Thompson 
Burton Hawley Murphy Tillman 
Busby Hayden Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Butler Hersey Timberlake 
Byrns, Tenn Hick O'Connell, R. I. Treadwa 
Cable Hill, Ala O'Connor, La. Underhil 
Campbell III. Md. O'Connor, N. Y. Underwood 
Canfield All, Wash ‘O'Sullivan aile 
8. —5 Holada Sie Vest 1 
rter 0 ver, 
Ca er Howard: Nebr. Oliver, N. Y. Vincent, Mich. 
Chindblom n e Vinson, Ga 
Christopherson n P Ark. Vinson, Ky. 
Clancy Hud th Peer Voigt — 
ea Hull, Lida — : ns ea: 225 
Cole, Iowa Humphreys man $ 
Collier Jacobstein Purnell Watkins 
Colton James Quin Watres 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers Ragon Watson 
Connery Johnson, Ky. Rainey Wenver 
Cook Johnson, . Raker Wefaid 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Tex. Ramseyer Weller 
Cramton Johnson, W. Va. Rankin Weish 
Jones Ransley Wertz 
Gro lal Rayb $ Wiliams Ti 
Keng urn s, III. 
88 Kent Reed, Ark Williams, Mich. 
Nr RANY bi 
m Ketcham j 8 
Dull Kiess Richards ilson, La. 
Darrow Kincheloe Roach Winter 
Davey ng Robin: Iowa Wolff 
Davis, Minn. Knutson bsion, r, Wood 
Davis, Tenn. Kopp gers, Mass. Woodruff 
Dickinson, + hea Kurtz Romjue — 
Dickinson, Mo. ouse 
veer Gani N. Y. Wyant - 
ton nders, y 
poet Lanham Sanders, Tex. 
NAYS—16 
Aldrich arrison Pou Tinkham 
14 Hooker Reece Tucker 
or Merritt Salmon Yates 
Griffin Montague Thomas, Ky. Zibiman 
NOT VOTING—110 
All si Dominick Keller Mooney 
gyn e Doyle Kel M III. 
Bacon Drane Ki Moore, Vu. 
Beck Driver Kunz M. 
Black. Tex. Edmonds Mo 
ies Fairchild La Morris 
Browne, N. J. Fairfield Lehlbach Mudd 
Byrnes, Fenn iliy Nelson, Wis. 
Carew Fish Lineberger Newton, Mian. 
Casey Fredericks Linthicum Newton, Mo. 
Clague Garber Little rien ` 
Clark, Fla. n Logan O'Connell, N. Y. 
Clarke, N. X. G III. Loagworth ark, Ga. 
Cole, Ohio Greene, Mass. McKenzie Parker 
Collins Haugen ‘Madden Patterson 
Connolly, Pa. Howard, Okla. Mansfield Peavey 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, Morton D. Martin Phillips 
Corning Hull, William E. Michaelson . * 
Curry Hull. Tenn. Miller, III. 
Johnson, Wash. Milligan Quayle 
Dempsey Jost Mills Nel d 
Kahn Minahan Rogers, N. fl. 


8 le ee Miss. 
Sabath Sullivan Upshaw Wingo 
Sanders, Ind Summers, Wash. Wainwright Winslow 
tt Swing Ward, N. Y. Young 
Snyder Swoope White, Me. 
Spearing Tincher Williams, Tex. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


White of Maine with Mr. a of Georgia. 
Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. 

Mr. Ward of New York with 1 Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Mudd — 8 me Linthicum. 

Mr. Fish with i 

Mr. Denison with: Mr, 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Bia — 

Mr. Seott with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Winslow Abad ed Corning. 

Mr. W th Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Bacon w tir Mr Jost. 

Mr. Leblbach with Mr. Mansfield. 

sylvania with Mr. O’Brien, 
— Kuy e. 

Mr. Michaelson with e. Williams of Texas, 
Mr, Mills with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr, Deal. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. B 2 ome Carolina. 
. William E. Hull with Mr. pone 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Graham of Illinois with — Mooney. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Geran 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Prall. 

Mr, Curry with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. 8 of a 3 —— Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Little — Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. pod ope 2 5 Mr, Upsbaw. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr, Minahan, 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Sabath, 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. O'Connell of of Re York. 
Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. Wilson o issippi, 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Hull of Pokey 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Morten D. Hull with Mr. Lilly, 

Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” on the 
first roll call. If there were an opportunity to vote to retain 
the 60-40 proposal, I would prefer to vote for that. I change 
my vote from no to yea, therefore, in order to give the further 
appropriation to the District. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
conferees be instructed ‘to further insist upon the disagree- 
ment of the House to the remaining Senate amendments and 
ask for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota that the conferees be in- 
structed to further insist upon the disagreement of the House 
to the remaining amendments and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Without objection, the Speaker pro tempore appointed the 
following conferees: Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr. FUNE, and 
Mr. AYRES. 

TEACHERS’ SALARY BILL, WASHINGTON 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has enacted H. R. 
6721, a law most necessary for the District of Columbia. It is 
generally recognized that a properly developed and properly 
coordinated educational system is one of the most essential 
features in any democratic community. An equitably adjusted 
teachers’ salary schedule is a vitally important part of any 
educational program. Since 1906 the Washington public-school 
teachers have had no permanent legislation. They have from 
time to ,time received slight increases in appropriation acts, 
but these increases, small though they were, were subject to a 
point of order when called up for consideration, and can be 
stricken out at any time. This lack of a permanent schedule 
has been exceedingly unfortunate, as it denied the teacher any 
assurance for the even meager salary. 

The new law does not give the teachers a large salary. It 
would be difficult to pay a teacher what she is really worth. 
She, who must be trained by many years of schooling and who 
must later devote herself to a public work and completely 
forget her own interests in her desire to serve her community 
and to train American citizens, can never be paid her full 
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worth, but we have to make a step in the direction of the recog- 
nition of her services. 

More than 250 cities in the United States during the last 
year granted increases to teachers. We have only done for the 
Nation’s Capital what has been done in other cities of this 
Republic. 

The new act grants an increase to the classroom teacher, an 


increase of slightly over $100 for next year. Let us remember 
that this legislation is, in fact, but a part of the general re- 
organization scheme which we haye established for all Gov- 
ernment employees, and this slight increase for the classroom 
teacher recognizes her due in the general reclassification 
scheme. 

In any educational system the value of the teacher depends 
largely upon qualifications of a teacher to teach. The Wash- 
ington school system has been exceedingly fortunate in obtain- 
ing highly trained professional men and women. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult for the school aythorities to 
secure competent, well-trained teachers here. There are at 
present 200 teachers in the Washington schools who are not 
on the permanent rolls. It was our duty to provide for the 
system a salary schedule attractive enough to secure and to 
hold such teachers as are fitted and qualified to teach future 
American citizens. 

Under the law enacted by this Congress the grade teacher 
received $1,400 as an entrance salary, and after eight years of 
successful teaching may finally secure $2,200 a year. When we 
consider that the teacher receives her permanent appointment 
after completing four years of high-school training, two years of 
normal-school training, and has served one year on probation, and 
that after a teacher is appointed she must not only instruct in 
subject matter, but must be a real guide and real inspiration, 
friend and helper to 40 or 50 children every day during the 
school year, we must admit that the salary offered is not a very 
large one, and that she does, indeed, more than earn every 
cent of it. 

Under the new schedule the high-school teacher is to recefye an 
entrance salary of $1,800, and she can after 10 years of successful 
teaching finally receive $2,800. Her salary, you must admit, is 
not a large one when one considers that she is appointed after 
she has completed a four-year high-school course, a four-year 
college course, has received a degree, and completed one year as 
a probationary teacher before she received her permanent ap- 
pointment. After she is permanently appointed she is ex- 
pected not only to teach the technical subject matter she has 
been appointed to teach but in addition she will probably be 
asked to supervise some school activity, coach the debating 
team, chaperon parties, or conduct the employment department 
of the school. Consider the meager salary we are offering her 
for this highly technical work in comparison with salaries of 
men and women in the business world. 

In addition to establishing a salary schedule the law enacted 
this session legally authorizes the activities and positions which 
have developed in the public schools since 1906. For example, 
Washington has established a junior high-school system. All 
progressive cities in the country have now recognized the need 
for special attention to the child between the ages of 12 and 
14. Statistics show that the largest number of pupils drop out 
from school at that age. They are then neither very young 
children requiring the attention of the grade teacher nor the 
peculiar something called the adolescent child requiring the 
most careful supervision of the high-school teacher. They are 
peculiar individuals between the two, and so require special 
attention. This attention the junior high school affords them, 
and this junior high-school system is legally authorized for the 
first time by this new law. 

This law also legalizes the establishment of the Americaniza- 
tion school. Surely no real citizen would depreciate the need 
for such work, and surely we would all be ready and anxious 
to do all in our power to further the work of Americanizing 
the foreigner, and, may we say, intensifying of American feel- 
ings and ideals of the native born. This work has been and is 
being conducted remarkably well in Washington, and is under 
this law for the first time given a thoroughly legal status. 
Heretofore these activities and others which have developed of 
comparatively recent date have been provided for by appro- 
priation acts, and it is vitally necessary that they be per- 
manently established to the end that the appropriation men- 
tioned can not be denied on a point of order, and the work 
therefore would be discontinued. 

The purpose of this law is generally recognized as most 
necessary in a democratic American community, namely, the 
maintaining of a properly coordinated, well adjusted, public- 
school system; the provisions of the legislation, it is generally 
felt, provide an equitable method for meeting its purposes, 


and will meet with the approval, I am quite sure, of all who 
are interested in maintaining a higher educational standard in 
the Capital City of this the greatest country on earth. 


THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the question 
of the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, more and more the 
Philippine question becomes an issue for the American people. 
During the last week we have heard much about the strength, 
or perhaps the absence of strength, of the American Navy, and 
we have been told, perhaps in whispers, that a war with Japan 
is inevitable and that we needed a strong navy to protect the 
Philippine Islands. It is my personal conviction these people 
desire the freedom we promised them, but apparently that is 
not to be done, at least not in the near future. 

Recently there came under my observation a brief article on 
this question from the pen of Miles Romney, a newspaper man 
of the State of Montana, and with the permission of this House 
I ask that same may be made a part of my remarks. 

The article is as follows: 


[By Miles Romney] 


A situation of supreme importance confronts the American people to- 
day. It is the question of Filipino independence, It involyes not only the 
right to freedom of a nation but the integrity of a promise of that free- 
dom made and reiterated by American Chief Executives, recommended 
by the late President Wilson, and ratified by the Congress of the United 
States. The Filipinos wish and demand the independence promised 
them. They are convinced that they haye fulfilled the stipulations 
incident to the promise extended them. We of the United States are 
now faced with the alternative of handing over the promised freedom, 
refusing at this time to ever grant it, or following the weary course 
of indecision and incompetence that has characterized all of our dealing 
with the island group since our seizing control there. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


For years prior to the Spanish-American War of 1898 the inhabitants 
of both the Philippines and Cuba were in almost constant insurrection 
against their Spanish overlords. The alleged atrocities of the Governor 
General, Weyler, and his associates in Cuba, played up te the American 
public in the press, culminated in a lively sympathy for Cuban in- 
dependence among the rank and file of American people. Thus, when 
in the harbor of Habana the United States battleship Maine was de- 
stroyed with great loss of American life, the United States was easily 
roused to take up arms against the dons. 

At this point it should be perceived that the Philippines had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the underlying causes for the international 
Strife. The cause of the war has been ascribed to almost everything 
from the explosion in the Maine to the greed of the United States 
Sugar Trust, but never once had the Philippines entered into any con- 
troversy relating to the reason for two great nations springing at one 
another’s throats. 

As everyone knows, the war proceeded and ended happily for the 
United States. Neither on land nor on sea were the Spaniards equal to 
the occasion. With the termination of hostilities Spain relinquished all 
claim to Cuba, and ceded Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines to the 
United States. The Filipino insurgents cooperated with the American 
expeditionary forces in the islands in a like manner to which the Cubans 
participated In Cuba. The United States had made no claim to the 
islands; everybody supposed that they would receive the blessings of 
autonomons government exactly as the Cuban people did. 

But when the treaty of Paris had been concluded it was discovered 
that the Philippines had not reverted to their natural owners, but to 
the United States. What motive inspired our Government's action in 
this respect is an undeterminable quantity. This is especially true in 
the light of subsequent events. When the people of the Philippines 
awoke to the realization that they had been fiimflammed ; that they had 
waged long, tedious war only to pass from the control of one country to 
that of another, they resorted to war again, but after a long, intensive 
rebellion against the United States they were at last forced to accept 
the imposition of government prescribed and administered by a foreign 
nation whose citizens spoke an unknown tongue, lived in a diferent 
manner in a different climate, who had in fact no thing in common with 
them. 

At the juncture when the islanders had been subdued the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Wiliam McKinley, whether because lie was 
possessed with a desire to hand them a sop or because he believed and 
wished it, declared officially that the United States had no policy which 
admitted its authority in the Philippines to be permanent; that the 
Stars and Stripes were implanted on the soil of the islands only until 
such time as with safety and success the islanders could handle the ex- 
igencies of governing. 
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THEIR GOVERNMENT TO-DAY 

Since the Jones Act in 1916 local government in the Philippines 
has been practically in the hands of the native population, the gov- 
ernment of cities and towns being administered in a manner which 
resembles the mayor and alderman plan in the United States. Under 
the Jones Act a senate of 24 members and a house of representatives 
of 91 members was established as the legislative branch of the Terri- 
torial government, A governor general appointed by the President 
of the United States is the chief executive, and a cabinet is provided 
to aid him. Ali of the cabinet orembers, with the exception of that of 
education, are Filipinos, All but two senators and nine representa- 
tives are elected by popular vote. Those 11 exceptions are from the 
mountain Province, Sulu, Mindanao, and the Province of Neuva Viz- 
caya. The 11 chartered Proyinces and 2 cities are ruled by elective 
commissions of natives. The laws of the land are enforced chiefiy by 
the native police and native courts. A Delegate to the Congress of 
the United States is also elected by the house of representatives. This 
delegate has a right to the floor of the Lower National House in 
America but no vote, 

Naturally the prodigious works which our country has instituted in 
the islands have cost a tremendous sum of money. This money has 
and continues to conre from nowhere else but the pockets of those 
American people who pay the taxes. It is unnecessary to point out 
that the people who are thus footing the bill for the fine accomplish- 
ments abroad receive nothing in return; not even the good will of 
the Filipino people, for the latter regard the American enterprise in 
their yard with a just suspicion, knowing that the American will find 
it hard to leave, as he has promised, when he must leave such fine 
monuments to his industry behind. The case is comparable to that of 
a spoiled boy who hates to leave a friendly home because the in- 
digenous children will be afforded an opportunity to play with their 
own toys. 

As this public work has cost so much money, the opposition to 
Philippine independence rant about who is going to pay it back. 
When the work came unsolicited to the Filipinos, from a people who 
were continually reassuring the natives of their disposition to get 
out in a hurry, one can not with justice expect the Filipino to be so 
foolhardy as to undertake payment. Even so, the feeling for independ- 
ence is so universal among Filipinos that I imagine they would accept 
the burden for the price of liberty. It also might be well here to 
refute the charge that the United States Treasury is financing the 
administration of the Philippine government. This is not nor has 
not been trne since 1907 or thereabouts. 


WHY DON’T WE FREE THEM 


Just what stands in the way “of Filipino freedom? What is the 
phantom that so completely frightens us from our honored path of 
procedure? First the opponents, mostly American, of independence in 
the archipelago maintain that the Filipino is not capable of taking care 
of himself; that he is uneducated and frightfully susceptible to graft. 
They claim that a great variety of languages flourish in the islands 
and that the Filipino in one part of the islands can not understand 
the vernacular of he from some other remote section. This is un- 
founded, with a few trifling exceptions. The people inhabiting the 
islands are one racially, if we except a few scattered Negritos, There 
are a great variety of dialects in the islands, but all are progeny of 
a common stock, and one Filipino talks to another of n different sec- 
tion. with equal impediment to his speech that may be found when a 
New Englander and Alabaman are conversing. 

Education is being taken care of by the natives, and It can be im- 
agined without stretching the vista too far that the education per 
capita in the Philippines is of a character that will compare favorably 
with that of any of the Southern States of the United States or any 
of the industrial cities therein, Because the Filipino is not altogether 
educated according to American standards does not signify that he is 
uneducated. Had the people of America been similarly situated they 
would doubtless be playing a homogeneous role in education. And 
when we take into consideration the graft and corruption in affairs 
public and private at home we should not adopt such a supercilious 
attitude toward the Filipino. There is an old axiom concerning the 
advisability of people residing in glass houses and obsessed with throw- 
ing stones. x 


THE REAL PLUM 


The matter of natural resources is another subject. In 1919 the 
total crop value in the islands was $230,800,000, and in time this will 
be multiplied no doubt. Those “who would maintain American sov- 
ereignty in the islands are aghast at losing this plum. And they should 
be, for they and their directors at home are the persons who find it 
beneficial. They say that should the United States step out of the 
islands some other power will step in, to which it might be suggested 
in good turn that such a state of affairs, though deplorable, would be 
of no concern to the United States, it being a peace-loving State. 
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We are told that if we should leave the Philippines the native popu- 
lation will rise and knife itself into extinction. A gruesome tale is fur- 
nished us gratis of the trials and tribulations that the Filipinos would 
unload upon their own shoulders. There would be internecine warfare 
carried on throughout the islands, we are told. In answer it might be 
suggested that it seems only a shade better to have the Filipinos fight- 
ing among themselves than to have them killing and lacerating Ameri- 
cans—as likely will follow if we do not retire from the islands. 


WAR WITH JAPAN 


Finally we are informed that in case of war, and the Californian’s 
war with Japan is whispered, the islands would make an excellent 
base for our operations. This sort of talk is pure twaddle, however, 
for such a war would be decided in favor of whichever nation had 
the superior naval armament, and the Philippines in neither one 
case nor another would affect the outcome. 

In recapitulation it must be admitted that the reasons ascribed 
for refusing the Filipinos independence are not only vague but bor- 
dering on the nonsensical. Our tenure in the islands has been one 
which the American Treasury has felt expensive, The Treasury has 
not nor will not be recompensed. Any emoluments issuing to Ameri- 
cans from the Philippines enlarged only the coffers of the selected 
few who are vested with monopolistic powers derived from a favored 
position in the Philippine trade. America's interest is proclaimed in 
the preamble of the Jones law: 


“It was never the intention of the people of the United States 
in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of con- 
quest or for territorial aggrandizement; and it is, as it has 
always been, the purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their Independence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein.” 


It all hinges then upon whether a stable government has been estab- 
lished. A stable government means only that. What more are we 
to ask the Filipinos? Now that they have administered their own 
affairs in a businesslike and comprehensible manner, are we to place 
additional stipulations on their right to independence? Is the Ameri- 
can Nation, which in principle accepted the fourteen points with 
regard to the right of nationalities to determine thelr own govern- 
ment, to continue to act the hypocrite? Is the American Nation, 
which has been so solicitous concerning the right of independence of 
Republics in the Western Hemisphere, going to prove less interested 
in the right of the Filipino people which was violated by Americans? 

If we are to continue to place more obstacles in the path of Phil- 
ippine independence, we are to face the music of mobilization once 
more in the near future. We need not feel apprehensive about our 
ability to handle such a situation, but we most certainly do face the 
responsibility of feeling apprehensive concerning the blemish, the 
shame which is already tarnishing our national honor in this long- 
since disgusting imperialistic venture. 

The Filipinos are a people who have been wronged, but time will 
heal that wound. We should look after ourselyes from two stand- 
points. First, we are embracing a new phase of national life. Hav- 
ing conquered the natural resources at home, our restless capital 
is wandering; we have entered the society of imperialistic nations of 
the world, Hence onward we are either to keep in step with the 
marsal progress of the exploiting sister nations-or renounce the faith. 
It is agreed that we can not renounce the faith; that we are inex- 
orably tossed pell-mell into the competition for foreign murkets. But 
let it be foreign markets; let us not resort to the tawdry subterfuge 
of colonial enterprises. Let us not march out over the face of the 
earth to civilize and Christianize the heathen at the point of the gun. 

Our national character is being put to the test. Time alone will 
tell how strong the toxin and how virile the antitoxin may be. It 
would be a healthy sign toward recovery if we, in giving the Philip- 
pines independence, long since promised upon stipulations which the 
Filipinos have redeemed, made a signal step that would call other 
nations of the world to the bar of their conscience. 

Again, the cost, if we resort to selfish motiving, of the maintenance 
of the Philippines is altogether disproportionate to the benefits reaped. 

Let America step out in a manly may, so that no one might say the 
Spanish War, like the Mexican War, was fought for naught but 
avarice; that America’s word of honor is as empty, as hollow, as 
barren as a transient vision conjured by one under the influence of 
opiates. 

But one monition need be sounded. In leaving the Philippine 
Islands, it should be firmly established in our own and in the native 
mind that our act of departing is signal for a policy vouching that we 
shall never retrace our steps. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 5478) to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
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rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment,“ with Senate amendments 


thereto; and IL move that the House disagree to all of the Senate 


amendments: and ask for a conférence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
chusetts: calls up a House bill, with Senate amendments 
and the question: is on the motion of the: gentleman’ that the 


House disagree to all of the Senate amendments and ask for a | 


conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Without objection, the Speaker. pro tempore appointed. the 
following conferees: Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. REED of New York, 
and Mr. Lowrey. 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker; I present: a privileged: 


unanimons: report from the Committee on Ways: and Means, 
Which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk: read as follows: 


H. J. Res. 278. In respect’ of salaries: of original appointees to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a similar resolution to 
the one which. I have just reported has been passed by the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate joint resolu ; 
tion be taken from the Speaker's table and substituted for the 
House joint resolution which I have just reported, and that it 
be considered at this time, , 

The SPEAKER: The gentieman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Senate joint resolution be substituted for the 
House joint resolution and that it be considered at this time. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The S The Clerk will report the Senate joint 
resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint. resolution (S. J. Res. 137) in respect of. salaries of original 
appointees, to the Board of Tax Appeals 
Resolved, eto,, That the provisions. of sectiom 1781 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not apply to any person appointed as an original mem- 
ber of. the- Board of Tax Appeals, established by section: 900 of the 
revenue. act of 1924, if such: appointment: is made prior to December 1, 
1924, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it appears that an old 
statute provides that no salary shall be paid to a presidential 
appointee who has been appointed while the Senate was in 
recess, if the vacancy to which he was appointed occurred 
while: the Senate was in session. The House will remember 
that the revenue bill created the Board of Tax Appeals, and it 
is absolutely necessary that this board should be appointed, 
because an appeal can be taken from every assessment of taxa- 
tion; and until: they can be heard by the board, all these tax 
assessments will be held up. The Secretary of the Treasury 
advises me that it will be entirely impossible to get these 
appointments made and confirmed at this session, in. view of the 
adjournment next Saturday, which has just been agreed upon. 

In fact, he will have great difficulty in filling these appoint- 
ments in any event for the reason they are made for only two 
years. Now, if this statute should apply to these recess ap- 
pointments, it is obvious these men would get no salary, what- 
ever, and. it would be absolutely impossible to get anyone to. 
work during that time without any pay. We must. adopt this 
resotution or the Bureau of Internal Revenue can not function. 

Unless some gentleman wishes to ask a question, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was- passed. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

AMENDING NATIONAL BANK ACT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, L submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits. a 
privileged; report from the Committee on Rules on a bill which 
the Clerk will report by. title, 

The Clerk read as. follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8887) entitled“ A bill to amend’ an act entitled An 


act to provide for the consolidation, of national banking associations,’ 
approved November 7, 1918; ta amend section 5126, as amended, sec- 
tion S137, section 5138 as amended, section. 5142, section 5150, section 
5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended; seetion 5211 as amended, of the Revised 
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Statutes of the United States; and:to:amend!section 9, section 13, sec- 


gentleman: from Massa-- 
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tion 22, and section 24 of the Federal. reserve act, and for other 


purposes.“ 


The SPEAKER. Referred) to House Calendar and ordered 


to be printed: 
[EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS’ APPROPRIA- 


TION BIEL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker; T call up the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 8233. 


| The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 


re report on the bill which the Clerk will report by 
e. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry. independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The conference report was read; as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two: Houses om the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. Ri 
8283) making appropriations for the Executive: Office. and 
sundry: independent executive bureaus, beards, commissions, 
and offices: for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925; and for 
other purposes; having met; after fill and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and! do recommend to their respective- 
Houses as follows: 

x That 1 Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5. 6; 
„ and 13. 

That the House recede: from its: disagreement to the amend: 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 14; and! 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment- as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by 
this act for the United States Shipping Board or the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency, Fleet Corporation shall; 
unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or expended 
for the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or con- 
trolled by the Government, if the expense of such repair or 
reconditioning is in excess of $100,000, until a reasonable op- 
portunity, has been given to the“ available Government navy 
vurds to estimate upon the cost of such repair or reconditioning 
i£ performed by such navy yards. within the limit of time 
within, which the work is to be done: Provided, That this: 
limitation. shall only apply to-vessels. while in the harbors: of. 
the United. States, and all.expenditures in connection with such 
work. are to be considered in estimating the cost.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. A 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments, 
numbered 4 and 10, 

Wir R. Woon, 

JohN W. SUMMERS, 
Managers on the part, of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

W. L. JONES; 

Ln S. OVERMAN; 
Managers on the part: of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses: on certain: amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8233) making appro- 
priations: for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive: bureaus, beards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal: year 1925, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upom and recommended in 
fhe accompanying conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

On Nos. 1, 2, and 8, relating to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission: Strikes out the limitation of $20,000 pro- 
posed by the House for personal services, and provides, as pro- 
posed, by the Senate; for the reimbursement of. actual’ travel 
expenses of the members of the commission at not to exceed 
SS per day, or per diem in lieu of subsistence at not to exceed 
$T per day. 

On Nos. 5 and 6, relating to the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission; Appropriates $136,600; as proposed by the House, 
instead of $138,040, as proposed by the Senate, for salaries, 
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and $10,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $12,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for contingent expenses. 

On No. 7: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $390,000, as proposed by the Senate, for contingent 
expenses of the General Accounting Office. 

On Nos. 8 and 9, relating to the Smithsonian Institution: 
Appropriates $49,550, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$40,000, as proposed by the House, for the system of interna- 
tional exchanges, and appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $1,500, as proposed by the House, for the 
purchase of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 

On Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, relating to the United States Ship- 
ping Board: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
and inserts a substitute paragraph which provides that no part 
of the moneys appropriated for the use of the Shipping Board 
or the Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the repair or 
reconditioning of any ship where the cost of the repairs or 
reconditioning is in excess of $100,000 until the available Goy- 
ernment navy yards have been given reasonable opportunity to 
estimate upon the cost of performing the work, and provides 
further that the limitation shall apply only to vessels while in 
the harbors of the United States; corrects a typographical error 
in the bill; inserts the language proposed by the Senate provid- 
ing for the employment of officers or employees in excess of 
$11,000 at one at not to exceed $25,000, and six at not to exceed 
$18,000 each; and strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the 
limitation upon the appropriation to permit the payment of 
judgments and awards in suits in admiralty. 

On No. 15: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
authorizing the sale of a guidebook in the Washington Monument. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree upon 
the following amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 4, which provides for the detall of one part-time em- 
ployee of the Civil Service Commission in the district office at 
New York City; and a 

On No. 10, which provides for the expenditure of certain un- 
expended balances of appropriations under the office of the 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ings in the erection of a temporary boiler plant for the heating 
of the Navy and Munitions Buildings and other Government 
buildings in the vicinity thereof. 

Witt R. Woop, 
Joan W. SUMMERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
on amendment No. 11. The matter as written by the conferees 
is not the matter or similar as it is in either the amendment of 
the Senate or the House. The House wrote the provision con- 
tained in amendment No. 11 and the Senate changed it, but 
the meaning is the same. The wording is somewhat different, 
but there is no difference, however, in regard to the meaning 
of the two amendments. The amendment as the conferees pro- 
pose is absolutely innocuous to bring about what was proposed 
by the House or the Senate amendments. They have changed 
it entirely so that it means nothing. Not only have they done 
that, but they haye written in there $100,000, putting a limita- 
tion which is not contained in either the Senate or the House 
amendment. If they can write a limitation as to the amount 
they could make it $1,000,000, which would mean they have writ- 
ten nothing. I think the rule is perfectly plain. I find no 
rule where they can put in something that was not contained 
at all in either the House or the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman’s contention were 
true it would never be proper then to agreé to a Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment. This is an amendment striking out a 
provision and inserting a Senate amendment. Now they agreed 
to the amendment with an amendment which is practically. the 
same proposition as was up on March 15, 1922, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, when the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Walsh of Massachusetts] there held that although there was 
no amount at all in the amendment notwithstanding there was 
no amount involved they could strike out and insert the amount 
of $25,000. The point there made as the limit was between 
nothing and $5,000 and even they could go beyond that making 
it $25,000, and it seems to me the case is precisely the same and 
is in order. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It has gone beyond that. They have 
written in language which was not in either amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Oh, certainly, but it is germane 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then they can write in something that 


vitiates the whole thing and makes it innocuous, as they did in 


this case, but why write in anything 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. They ean write anything that is 
germane to the amendment. It is the same cese, Mr. Speaker, 
as where a whole bill has been stricken out and a new one put 
in its place. They are not limited to the original bill or the 
amended bill, but they may rewrite and amend and report an 
entirely new bill. And so when an amendment is stricken out 
and another amendment put in its place they can substitute 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the gentleman will permit, the 
gentleman realizes, of course, the language inserted by the con- 
ferees is practically the language rejected by the House when 
the House refused to accept the French amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to speak for a moment, but go ahead. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, like the House, wishes 
to save as much time as possible. The Chair has heen reading 
the decision cited by the gentleman from Indiana made by Mr. 
Walsh as Speaker pro tempore, and it seems to the Chair as if 
it was exactly like this case. The Chair would be very glad to 
a the gentleman from Oklahoma if he desires to address the 

hair. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, this House put in this amend- 
ment: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, re- 
pair, or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of the 
proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be manu- 
factured, repaired, or reconditioned, when time and facilities permit, 
in each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory of the 
United States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it can be 
purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


Then the Senate put in a somewhgt similar amendment, ex- 
cept the Senate left out the words “ purchase, acquirement, and 
manufacture.” Now the conferees put in this amendment: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this 
act for the United States Shipping Board— 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman need not read it all. 
Mr. CARTER. Well, the conference report proyides that 
none of these funds shall be available— 


Until a reasonable opportunity has been given to the available Gov- 
ernment navy yards to estimate upon the cost of such repair or recon- 
ditioning if performed by such navy yards within the limit of time 
within which the work is to be done. 


The amendment passed by both the House and Senate pre- 
vents the expenditure of these funds when within a reasonable 
time that same work can be done in Government navy yards. 
The amendment proposed by the conferees does not in fact 
provide for any reconditioning or repair by the navy yards, but 
simply provides for the navy yards to make an estimate, It 
deals with an entirely different matter from that which was in 
the House bill or the Senate amendment. It seems to me that 
it is clearly a different matter dealt with. The word “esti- 
mate” is not used or provided for in either of the original 
amendments. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
matter inserted by the conferees is entirely new matter. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is new matter. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That has been done every day. 

Mr. BEGG. Both the Senate amendment and the House 
amendment contain various kinds of limitations on what can 
be done on repairs. In the report of the conferees all that 
they have done is to specify an additional limitation there, It 
is on the same subject entirely. There is no new matter. It 
is just a question whether or not the conferees have the right 
to put in a specific amount. 

The SPEAKER. There was a precedent cited by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers], in the ruling made by Mr. 
Walsh, when they had a case of exactly this kind before it, 
and it seemed to the Chair that it was in order. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. TAGUE rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. TAGUE. Would the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. WOOD. In just a moment. I desire to call attention 
to what the different provisions are with reference to this 
bill. 

The independent offices appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1925, as it passed the House, carried appropriations 
totaling $398,766,690.16. As it passed the Senate, the total 
of the bill was $398,870,180.16, or an increase of $103,490. 
The bill, as finally agreed to by the conferees, carries appro- 
priations amounting to $398,776,740.16. 

Of a total of 15 amendments to the bill, the Senate receded 
on 4 and the House on 8, the majority of which were to cor- 
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rect changes in the language of the bill Amendment num- 
bered 11 is the only one in which the House receded with 
an amendment, and relates to the repair or reconditioning of 
vessels in Government navy yards. The House paragraph on 
this subject was stricken from the bill by the Senate and a 
perfecting or amending paragraph inserted in lieu thereof. 
The conferees on the bill finally agreed upon a provision 
similar to the one contained in the independent offices act 
for this year. 

Amendments numbered 4 and 10 have been brought back 
to the House for action under clause 2 of Rule XXL Amend- 
ment numbered 4 relates to the detail of a part-time employee 
for service of the Civil Service Commission in New York City, 
and amendment No. 11 provides that unexpended balances of 
appropriations not exceeding $125,000 may be used by the 
office in charge of the State, War, and Navy Department 
Buildings in the erection of a temporary boiler plant for the 
heating of the Navy and Munitions Buildings, and other 
Government buildings in the vicinity thereof, which sum shall 
include the expenses incident to the setting of boilers and 
the laying of steam lines, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. TAGUE. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, be- 
fore this amendment submitted by the conferees is accepted by 
the House I think the House should realize the importance of 
the amendment placed on the bill by the House when the bill 
was under consideration. 

I suppose there never has been in the history of this Con- 
gress a more flagrant violation of the rule of economy than has 
been practiced by the Shipping Board in letting out the repair 
contracts on ships under its control. Only yesterday, before 
the Select Committee of the House on Investigation of the Ship- 
ping Board, a condition was revealed that should be brought 
to the attention of the House. Admiral Plunkett, one of the 
leading officers of the Navy, and commandant of the New York 
Navy Yard, under oath testified that in one instance alone, on 
the repair of the steamship President Buchanan, which was 
brought to the attention of this House when the bill was under 
consideration, the Government lost over $460,000. It lost 
that amount on this ship because the work was not done in 
the navy yards of the United States. 

Just think of it, gentlemen! The Shipping Board asked for 
bids on the repair of this ship. The Brooklyn Navy Yard bid 
$3,678,000. The Newport News Shipbuilding Co. bid $3,980,- 
000. Yet the contract was given to the Newport News Ship- 
building Co. The specifications of the Brooklyn Navy ¥ard 
were such that the work was to be completed in 35 days less 
time than that of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 

Further than that, $100,000 worth of scrap and salvage was 
taken from this ship and became the property of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co., making $462,000 in all, and 35 or more 
Gare were lost te the Shipping Board by the work being done 
outside, 

Take the ease of the S. S. Leviathan. You gentlemen who 
were here in the Sixty-sixth Congress remember that the bids 
for the repair of the Leviathan were about $9,000,000. I went 
to New York to get a copy of the Government specifications, 
They were refused to me, because these specifications were 
under the control of the British merchant marine. I came 
back to the House and called this condition to the attention 
of the House. We were seeking to have the navy yards given 
permission to do this work. The navy yard in Boston asked 
permission to figure on the specifications to put this ship in 
condition, and they were refused this permission until we had 
appealed to Admiral Benson, then chairman of the board, who 
permitted the Boston Navy Yard to bid against the private 
shipyards. 

The Boston Navy Yard bid at that time was less than 
$6,000,000. 

This was during war time when prices were higher than 
to-day. Two years ago we asked for the same privilege when 
the Shipping Board were asking for bids, but the then chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker, refused to allow the 
navy yards to bid upon the work. The contract was awarded 
te a Private shipbuilding company and cost the Government 
more than $9,000,000, a loss to the Government of over $3,000,- 
000, which could have been saved to the Government if the 
navy yards had been allowed to figure on the work. 

ae is Congress going to allow these conditions to 
prevail 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Win the gentleman recall to our col- 
leagues the fact that the work was under the supervision of 
a marine architect borrowed from a company with which we 
were competing? 

Mr, TAGUE. Yes. Mr. Gibbs, marine architect, of New 
York, has had absolute control of the Leviathan since the day 
she was docked after the war, and his firm, Gibbs Bros., are 
now the supervising architects of the Shipping Board and 
are paid by the Shipping Board to look after this work. The 
Leviathan was repaired by a private shipbuilding company, 
and before she was able to go to sea she had to be sent to 
the dry dock at the Boston Navy Yard and be painted and put 
Into condition for sea. Since that time she has had to be 
repaired again at an additional expense to the Government, 
making the cost of repairs on that ship nearly $4,000,000 more 
than the work would have cost had it been done at the Boston 
Navy Yard. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the aticn- 
tion of the House to the wording of the amendment as brought 
in by the conference report. As I read that amendment all the 
Shipping Board is required to do is to go through the motions 
of asking a navy yard for a bid and then give the work to any 
private yard they deSire, at even greater cost. 

My experience with the Shipping Board convinces me of the 
necessity to legislate very carefully and write into the law very 
plainly everything we expect them to do. 

I had occasion to testify before the select committee, and I 
showed that the Shipping Board took Government property in 
New York City and leased it by the year to the Tidewater 
Terminal Co., and then leased back their own property by the 
day. In other words, they took Piers 3 and 4 of the former 
Army base, in Brooklyn, and leased them to a lessee for $75,000 
a year and then put their own ships at those docks and pay 
800 or 400 per cent more a day than they receive from their own 
lessee, or 200 or 300 per cent more a year. As long as the Ship- 
ping Board is going to be conducted in such an unbusinesslike, 
inefficient, and wasteful manner, I say we must be very careful 
as to what we write into law. I hope this House will reject 
this conference report and insist that the navy yards be given 
yi preference, where they can do the work cheaper. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the adoption of either the amendment as it was adopted 
by the House or the adoption of the amendment as it was 
adopted by the Senate will prevent the Shipping Board from 
awarding contracts, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Tacue] has stated. The adoption of the conferees’ report 
means nothing, because there is no limitation at all except that 
they must get estimates. Both the House and the Senate made 
it mandatory upon them to let contracts to the navy yards if 
the yards could do the work cheaper. It was provided that 
after they had secured estimates and found that the work could 
be done for less in the navy yards they must give the work to 
the navy yards. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. What would happen where 
there is no navy yard, as in the case of New Orleans, where 
the yard is closed to Shipping Board boats that are in the 
Mississippi River? Would they have to be sent to Charleston 
or points farther north? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is all arranged by the provision 
of time and facilities permitting. Now, the amendment pro- 
vides for that; there is no question about it. 

We have been trying for years to stop the Shipping Board 
from awarding these rich contracts to private contractors at 
exorbitant figures. We are not trying to put private contrac- 
tors out of business but we simply want them to make fair 
prices to the Government for the work. 

If the conference report is defeated, I am willing to move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. It is just as good 
as it was written in the House. I am not objecting to that. 
What I do object to is the conferees writing something in there 
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which will permit the Shipping Board to award these rich. cone 
tracts to private contractors at exorbitant figures. That is 
what they have heen doing for the last few years and that is 
why the Shipping Board loses so much money, They are not 
trying to run the business on an economical basis. 

I claim that when the Government has these great facilities, 
as it has, they ought to be used, even if they are used as price- 
fixing facilities. If the private yards can do the work cheaper, 
I am perfectly willing they should be given the work, but let 
us put a positive, mandatory limitation on this Shipping Board, 
and the only way we can do it fs to reject this conference Te- 
port and then move to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

I hope that in the Interest of economy this House will take 
that step. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to “ the nayi- 
gator from Wisconsin,” Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I think it is the 
first duty of “the navigator from Wisconsin” to express his 
deep obligation to “the admiral from Indiana.” [Laughter.] 
I now will read from a transcript of the testimony taken before 
the select committee which is investigating the Shipping Board. 
‘As a member of that committee I heard Admiral Plunkett 
testify all yesterday afternoon. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Taaur] has just mentioned the testimony. I 
have here the verbatim shorthand reports of the testimony 
relating to the ship referred to by the gentleman: 


Mr. Davis. And the bids of the Brooklyn Navy Yard on the recondl- 
tloning of the Buchanan was $3,628,000, the work to be completed in 
300 days, was it not? 

Admiral PLUNKETT— 


I stop here, Mr. Speaker, to remind the House that Admiral 
Plunkett is one of the most accomplished officers in the United 
States Navy. He has been an honored member of the Navy for 
45 years and is now the commandant, and for the last 4 years 
has been the commandant, of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the 
greatest of our shipbuilding establishments— 


Admiral PLENKETT. Yes, sir. We made three bids on the ships, 
three conditions, 180 days, 240 days, and 300 days. ` 

Mr. Davis. But the one to be completed in 300 days was what? 

Admiral PLUNKETT. $8,628,000, 

Mr. Davis. And the bid of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. was $3,990,000, to be completed in 335 days? 

Admiral PLUNKETT.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And the bid of the Tietjen & Lang Co, was $4,292,937, 
to be completed in nine months? 

Admiral Pruyxcerr. Two hundred and seventy days. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is the same thing. 

Admiral Piungerr, The Bethlehem bid, too, was $4,347,650 and 
95. days. 

Mr. Davis. Now, that bid was awarded to the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., whose bid was $362,000 more than the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard bid, and required 35 days longer within which to 
complete it. Is that correct? 

Admiral PLUNKETT. That is correct. There was nearly $100,000 
worth of scrap material in that ship, too, which became the property 
of the successful bidder. 

Mr. Davis. Now, suppose that you had reconditioned her at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, what would have become of that salvaged ma- 
terial? 4 

Admiral Pruxxxrr. That would haye been turned into the Treasury 
Department as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, it would have gone into the Government 
Treasury? 

Admiral PLUNKETT. It would have gone into the Treasury; yes. 

Mr. Davis. And would have been that much saving to the Govern- 
ment? 

Admiral PLUNKETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dayrs. You say the Newport News company got all of that them- 
selyes? 

Admiral PLUNKETT, Yes; under the terms of the specifications that be- 
came their property. 

Mr. Davis. Now, that would have made a difference, then, of $462,- 
0007 

Admiral PLUNKETT. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And 35 days longer within which to do it than your bid? 

Admiral PLUNKETT. I think they were longer than that, I do not 
think they delivered the ship on time. 


There is another ship, the America, in reeonditioning which 
it was charged that the navy yard failed to complete the work 
within contract time, but the reason for that was it was a Ger- 
man ship and when the woodwork was removed they came upon 
a great crack in the steel hull that had not been perceptible 


Nevertheless, the navy yard completed the work, Admiral 
garg said, for $20,000 less than the original bid. [Ap- 
plause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). The time of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, this repair and reconditioning 
amendment which has just been discussed is not the only. 
reason why this conference report should be rejected and it 
is not the only provision in this bill on which the House 
has already expressed itself in no unmistakable terms. There 
is another amendment No. 18 on page 27 which ought not to 
be adopted by the House and I wish to address myself to 
that for a few moments. í 

When this bill was reported to the House by the gentleman. 
from Indiana [Mr. Woon} this paragraph carried all the old 
high-salaried employees in the Shipping Board ranging from 
$11,000 to $25,000. To that item I proposed an amendment 
reducing these salaries so that not more than one could be 


employed at $20,000, four at not to exceed $15,000 each, and 


with a maximum of $10,000 on other salaries in the Shipping 
Board. After an intense and prolonged contest that amend- 
ment was adopted by such a decisive vote that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] did not even demand tellers, He 
did not even demand a roll call on this amendment when 
the bill was adopted by the House. When the bill got to the 
Senate this provision in the bill was changed so as to permit 
one salary of $25,000, six at $18,000 and as many as the 
board desired at $11,000. It now appears as soon as the eon- 
ferees got together the majority managers on the part of 
the House abandoned the House position and accepted the 
Senate amendment which was practically the same as that 
which had been defeated by a decisive majority on the floor 
of the House. 

And now, after holding up this conference report for almost 
a month, the bill is brought back to us here in the closing hours 
of a session of Congress with this Senate amendment practically 
reinstating the language which had been eliminated by the 
House, and we are confronted with the situation of having to 
vote down a conference report in order to maintain the position 
of the House. This procedure has deprived the House of any 
opportunity whatever to a separate vote on this amendment, 
which, when it was adopted, was adopted over the protest of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER, I will. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Does not the gentleman think 
we might more nearly vote down the proposition if we had more 
Members in attendance? 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will only wait until I have 
concluded my remarks I shall be perfectly willing for him to 
pursue any course he desires. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, just what does this provision 
mean? ‘This conference report, if adopted, will allow seven offi- 
cials of the Shipping Board to draw salaries from $18,000 to 
$25,000, with as many drawing $11,000 as it pleases the board 
to employ. This while the board itself only sees the necessity 
at this time for employing six men at such exorbitant salaries. 
According to their own statements before our committee they 
only had six men drawing more than $11,000. Now we propose 
to give them seven, one more than they have shown by their 
own acts and their own statements they need. I want to repeat 
what I said when this amendment was under consideration 
before, and it is that never were the public funds handled more 
recklessly, more improvidently, or with less aceountability, so 
far as Congress is concerned, than this enormous fund which we 
place in the hands of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we can vote down the conference report, 
we can remedy the situation. 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly, that is the only way we can 
remedy it, and that is what I am trying to persuade the House 
to do. We authorized the expenditure in this bill of about 
$144,000,000 for the Shipping Board—$144,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money—and there is not a man in this House, the gentie- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], myself, nor anyone else who 
knows whether the money is being expended economically and 
judiciously or otherwise. I make no charge against the Shipping 
Board. My charge is against the loose manner in which Con- 
gress handles this appropriation. Now, you come and ask us 
to retain all these big salaries, when the gentleman from 
Indiana himself knows down in the Shipping Board there is 
more friction, cross currents, and trouble caused by these 
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large-salaried officials than by anything else. Seven of them. 
Why, gentlemen, they clutter up the office so that they get in 
each other’s way and prevent the proper functioning of that 
institution. [Laughter and applause.] 

You can vote this conference report up or you can vote it 
down, but if you vote to pass it then do not come back to us 
with any professions of economy in the future. When you vote 
to pass it remember that you are voting salaries of $11,000 to 
as many people as it pleases the whim of the Shipping Board 
to appoint. Remember you are voting salaries of $25,000 to 
one man, $18,000 to six others, when really, according to their 
own statement, there is no real necessity for seven such high- 
salaried men on the job. [Applause.] 

Vote to pass this conference report if you will, but when you 
do, go back to your constituents, go back to your poorly paid 
county officials, go back to your bookkeepers, your bank clerks, 
your store clerks, and others working at salaries from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year and explain to them that you have given their 
funds to support people in office at salaries of from $11,000 to 
$25,000, when, according to their own statements, that number 
was not needed. Go back to your county school superintendents, 
working for $1,500 to $2,500 per year; go back to your school- 
teachers, working for from $800 to $1,500, and explain it to 
them. Go back to your farmers, eking out an existence at an 
average income of not to exceed $500 to $900 per annum, many 
of them in bankruptcy and losing their homes. Explain to them 
why you voted their money away to give salaries of from 
$11,000 to $25,000 a year to a board which did not undertake to 
justify it. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Can the gentleman tell me what this Con- 
gress has done for the farmer? 

Mr. CARTER. Nix. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, in this bill both 
Houses thought there should be a mandatory provision requir- 
ing the Shipping Board to take their work to the navy yards. 
The conferees say no, they do not have to take it there—they 
can go to the navy yard and get some kind of figures and then 
the Shipping Board can do as it pleases. The Shipping Board 
as its Mr. Sheedy testified before our select committee is op- 
posed to giving work to the navy yards, first because they do 
not like Admiral Plunkett, and second they do not like the red 
tape. So the board will not, as it has not, abided by the require- 
ments of the low estimates of the navy yards. I think inas- 
much as the House after full deliberation insisted that the 
provision be inserted in this bill requiring the work to be done 
at the navy yards when the lowest bidders, and inasmuch as 
the Shipping Board said that they did not want anything to 
do with the navy yards, it is time the House should back up 
its measure and force the Shipping Board to give the work 
to the navy yards where the yards can do the work more 
cheaply than the private interests. There is nothing in the 
conferees report except that they have taken the teeth out of 
the bill and put in a removable plate in the interest of the 
Shipping Board. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, it would be absolutely impossible 
in five minutes to intelligently discuss this question. There are 
some points that have been made that I would like to answer 
with respect to the repairs on the Buchanan, but there is a far 
more important question to be considered in this House, and 
that is the question of fair play. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] says that he does not 
desire to put the private shipyards out of business, that he 
desires to give them an opportunity to bid upon this work. 
The statement is also made that one purpose of the opponents 
of the adoption of the conference report is to give the navy 
yards an opportunity to bid upon this work. I ask your con- 
sideration of the Senate amendment, which they say they intend 
to ask shall be adopted in lieu of the conference report. That 
Senate amendment provides as follows: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated or made available for 
the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the 
repair or reconditioning of any ship that at the time of the proposed 
repair or reconditioning can be repaired or reconditioned, when time 
and facilities permit, in each or any of the navy yards of the United 
States at an actual estimated expenditure of a sum less than it can 
be purchased, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


Gentlemen, as plainly as the English language can state it, 
this amendment means one thing and one thing only, The 
House provision reads— 


at an actual expenditure of a sum 


And so forth. 
The Senate amendment provides— 


at an actual estimated expenditure of a sum 


And so forth. 

The result is that if the navy yards submit an estimate 
lower than the bid of the private yards, however false that 
estimate may be, however wrong it may be, however in error 
it may be, there is absolutely no power under this bill to con- 
sider a private yard. I ask if that is fair play? All that is 
considered is an estimate, and you know, any of you who has 
ever built a house or a barn or any other structure, that an 
estimate is frequently wrong, yet the Senate amendment per- 
mits an estimate, however erroneous, to control the delivery 
of this work. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. How does the gentleman figure they, 
are going to arrive at this estimate? 

Mr. BLAND. Nothing in the world except an estimate is 
to be submitted, because the House used the language “ actual 
expenditure,” and the Senate uses the language “ actual esti- 
mated expenditure.” Important factors, such as interest upon 
capital investment, insurance, obsolescence, taxes, and similar 
items necessary in considering cost will probably form little, 
if any, part in the navy-yard estimate. 

I want you to consider another thing, that under this amend- 
ment every time a ship came in with a $5,000 job of work to 
be done on a boiler, or even a job involving a smaller sum, 
it would be necessary to hold her up in order to get estimates 
from the navy yards before they could do the necessary re- 
pairs. Talk about building up a merchant marine under con- 
ditions such as that! Gentlemen, it would be absolutely ab- 
surd; it would be useless. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the navy yard can always beat the private interests 
in estimating, because even if they happen to fall down on 
the contract the Publie Treasury is behind them. 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly it is, and this is nothing in the world 
but the bill that was before the Naval Affairs Committee, which 
was considered by the Naval Affairs Committee last year, and 
by a unanimous vote they refused to report it. That bill pro- 
vided that all work for the Government should be done in the 
Government yards and arsenals. I want you to know what is 
ahead of you when you vote down this conference report. I 
want you to know that it means that you are going to vote 
this work away from the private yards that are contributing 
to the municipalities and to the support of the States, that 
are contributing their part of the taxes, in order to impose a 
burden on the taxpayers of this country. 

I shall consider some points made in opposition to the con- 
ference report. 

RECONDITIONING OF “ LEVIATHAN” 

Criticism is again made of the work which was done upon 
the Leviathan. On former occasions I have definitely shown 
that the work done on this ship after she left the yard of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. was not work 
covered by the contract with that yard but was work which 
was entirely outside of the contract. No just criticism will 
hold when the facts are considered. 

RECONDITIONING OF “ PRESIDENT BUCHANAN ” 


Criticism is made of the award of the President Buchanan 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for recon- 
ditioning. The letter to President Harding explaining this 
award shows that this award was dictated by prudent business 
considerations. It is shown in the joint letter of Mr. Lasker 
and Admiral Benson that the award was made after weeks of 
consideration and upon the unanimous vote of the entire Ship- 
ping Board in conjunction with the recommendation of all of 
the officers of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the sound and 
mature judgment of all who were officially connected with the 
Government’s merchant marine being that the estimate was a 
forecast only, even if it be assumed that the estimate of the 
navy yard was based on the best possible forecast, and any in- 
crease would rest upon the taxpayers of the country. 

Considerat‘on was given to the fact that the President 
Buchanan was the second largest work of reconditioning under- 
taken by American yards, and that the work of reconditioning 
the Leviathan was then being concluded with a loss to the con- 
tractor of over a million dollars, which would have come out 
of the taxpayers if the work had gone to a navy yard. 
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It is shown that in the case of the President Buchanan there 
were several private bids, as well as the estimate from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; that the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. was the lowest private bidder, with a bid 10 per 
cent higher than the navy yard's estimate; that the country 
was passing through a business expansion in building, with 
rising costs in that trade; that a large part of the work to be 
done was purely a building operation, and that the board felt 
that sound business judgment and prudence dictated that the 
risk of rising costs of labor and material should not be taken. 

It is shown that before coming to its conclusion as to the 
award of the President Buchanan the board compared the 
detailed bids of each bidder item by item, and when items 
were not identical enough major items were taken to secure a 
fair measure; that there was such a wide range between the navy 
yard, the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation—which is also located 
in Brooklyn and which draws its labor from the same source as 
the navy yard—and the Newport News yard as to make the 
board feel that it was not safe to take a risk on any estimate, 
but that reliance should be had on a firm bid. 

It is shown that the navy yard in its estimate made no pro- 
vision for à trial trip, could not and did not make any guaranty 
on installation, and could not and did not insure the vessel, all 
of which items were essential, were included in the bid of the 
Newport News Co. and could not properly be ignored. 

Without going into greater detail and without considering 
other ‘important factors set out in ‘that letter to the President, 
the considerations set out above certainly justify the action 
of the Shipping Board. It pursued the same course that any 
ordinarily prudent business man would have exercised in his 
own affairs. The animadyversions and denunciations by Ad- 
miral Plunkett before the committee of special investigation 
constitute no answer to the cold facts. 

NAVY YARDS VERSUS PRIVATE YARDS 

In the hearings on the bill making appropriations for inde- 
pendent offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, at page 
482, Chairman O'Connor, who is a well-recognized labor leader 
and ‘who can net be considered to be out of sympathy with the 
proposal to do Government work whenever practicable in a 
Government yard, said that experience had convinced him that 
it would not work. 

Chairman O'Connor said that the matter of sending their 
ships to or considering bids from Government yards should be 
left discretionary with the Shipping Board or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in all cases. 

‘Chairman O'Connor cited as examples of work done in navy 
yards the case of the steamship America, where the estimate 
of the New York Navy Yard was accepted, the ship sent to that 
yard, and the necessary work done on her. She was delivered 
and made her scheduled sailing from New York, but there re- 
mained a considerable number of unfinished items which were 
not completed until her return from the first trip to Europe. In 
addition to this the cost exceeded the estimate by $116,000. 

Chairman O'Connor cited also another instance where the 
New York Navy Yard was given the contract to recondition one 
of ‘the Army transports. It was believed that ample time was 
given for this work, and upon assurances of the yard that the 
date set for completion would be met, freight was booked and a 
schedule made out, but unfortunately the ship was not deliv- 
ered until the day after she was to have sailed from New York, 
and the original estimate of $390,000 was exceeded by over 

00,000. 

e O'Connor cited work of repair on one of the trans- 
Pacific combination passenger and cargo steamers which was 
being done at the Mare Island yard, and said that the indica- 
tions were that the work would be well done within the esti- 
mated amount and on time. Particular attention was drawn 
to this case, as previous to sending the ship to this yard it 
became quite evident that the repair yards in that vicinity had 
entered n combination to keep up the cost of repairs. This was 
mentioned in order to emphasize the fact that the work should 
be left to the discretion of the board. 

Chairman O'Connor called attention to the faet that it could 
not be too strongly represented that in any ease the navy yards 
could only make estimates, and whatever might happen the Gov- 
ernment must in the end pay all the expenses incident to work 
done at a yard, while at a private yard the terms of a contract, 
which must be complied with, govern the amount to be paid. 

When the question of reconditioning the Leviathan was under 
consideration I called attention to the necessity for a contract 
which would operate as a guaranty of the performance of the 
work at.a price named and within a stipulated time, and espe- 
cially in reconditioning work, where until the work was opened 
up it would not appear just how much extra work would be 


necessary, “Comparing the estimate of a navy yard with the bid 
of a private contractor, I said then: 


If the estimate falls short the Government must provide the money, 
If, however, a private contractor, as in this case, falls to perform his 
work he must pay for it. His bond must make it good. If extra work 
develops he must perform it. 


The wise course was pursued. This contract was awarded 
to a private contractor and the work was performed, but at a 
loss to the contractor. In other words, if the work had gone to a 
navy yard it is reasonably certain that the burden on the tax- 
payers would have exceeded the loss to the contractor. As it is, 
the taxpayers saved at least $1,500,000. 

PURPOSE OF OPPOSITION TO HAN ALL GOVERNMENT WORK DONE IN 

GOVERNMENT PLANTS 

Gentlemen should understand this situation. The chief pro- 
ponents of this amendment are pursuing an adroit policy with 
the obvious intent that ultimately all Government ‘supplies and 
structures shall be manufactured and built in Government fac- 
tories, arsenals; and yards. 

There are now pending before the appropriate committees of 
the House and Senate bills—H. R. 2702 and S. 742 introduced 
by Representative "Hurt of Iowa and Senator BrooxHarr, re- 
spectively. By ‘these bills all vessels, machinery, equipment, 
and accouterments for such vessels, naval ordnance and ord- 
nance materials for the Navy, ordnance and or(inance materials 
for the Army, and other military forces of the United ‘States, 
and military equipment and supplies, including clothing, are 
required to be constructed, reconditioned, repaired, manu- 
factured, or produced in the Government navy yards, arsenals, 
or other industrial establishments owned and operated by the 
‘United ‘States, provided such ‘Government establishments are 
equipped to do the work, with the declaration, ‘however, in the 
bill that in the event any Government establishment has per- 
formed work similar to the work required, such ‘Government 
establishment shall be-presumed to do such work. 

By section 2 any department, independent office, or agency 
acting on behalf of the United States. having under its juris- 
diction any navy yard, arsenal, or other industrial establish- 
ment equipped to perform the work defined in the preceding 
section is authorized and directed to submit estimates or bids 
upon any commercial or other work when so directed by ‘the 
head of such department or the head of any other branch or 
agency. of the Government, and in the event that such estimate 
or bid is lower than the bid or bids submitted by private firms 
or contractors, the work shall be awarded to the Government 
establishment submitting such lower bid or estimate. 

Then follows an express direction to all heads of depart- 
ments, independent offices, or agencies -acting on behalf of the 
United States to give each and every other Government estab- 
lishment an equal epportunity with private firms or -contrac- 
tors to estimate or bid upon the construction, :reconditioning, 
repair, manufacture, or productien of ‘any vessels, machinery, 
equipment, material, or supplies required. 

It is expressly provided that any estimate submitted to any 
Government. establishment under authority of said act shall be 
regarded as a bid, and it is expressly declared to be the law 
that any Government establishment having performed work 
similar to the work mentioned and provided in said bill shall 
be considered as fully equipped te do the work mentioned and 
provided for in said act. 

Sections 3 and 4-show that it is proposed to launch the Gov- 
ernment into manufacturing and industrial work, for by section 
8 each department, independent office, or agency acting on be- 
half of the Government which has industrial establishments 
avithin its jurisdiction is authorized and directed to retain as 
a revolving fund the moneys received or receivable in ac- 
cordance with the estimated cost, but not expended in the 
performance of the work, and so long as any moneys remain 
in said revolving fund no department for which work is being 
performed shall be charged in excess of the estimated cost 
in cases where the actual cost exceeds the estimated cost, but 
any deficit incurred on the completion of work in accordance 
with the estimated cost shall be paid out of such fund. 

By section 4 the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War are required to establish in their respective depart- 
ments a bureau with an adequate personnel whose duty it 
shall be to review, revise, and control the estimates for work 
for the department, with a view to having such work performed 
in the department's own industrial establishments, and to 
soliciting work for the industrial establishments in these re- 
spective departments from other departments, independent 
offices, and agencies acting on behalf of the United States. 
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Then follows a most remarkable declaration of principle 
for the guidance of Government establishments, the obvious 
intent of which is to guarantee that the Government's estimate 
shall always be lower than the bids of private parties when 
they compete. In section 5 it is provided that in submitting 
bids or estimates such Government establishments shall not 
include therein as overhead or otherwise any expense, includ- 
ing depreciation involved in the operation of such establish- 
ments, which is due to the carrying and maintaining of all 
facilities and equipments in such establishments held or estab- 
lished principally for the purpose of providing for the produc- 
tion of naval and military necessities in case of a national 
emergency aS a measure of naval or military preparedness, for 
the pay of naval or military personnel, or for any other cost 
or expenses which do not result from or are incurred by reason 
of such work being performed at such establishments. The 
manifest purpose of this section is to guarantee that the Gov- 
ernment estimate shall be the lowest by excluding from consid- 
eration in preparing estimates of the Government factors simi- 
lar to those which a private bidder must include, 

In section 6 all orders, agreements, or contracts for the per- 
formance of work defined in section 1 and section 2 of the act 
heretofore or hereafter made, authorized, or entered into by any 
department, independent office, or agency acting on behalf of 
the United States under authorization of law, with any Govern- 
ment owned or operated establishment are required to be con- 
sidered as an obligation in the same manner as provided for 
similar orders placed with private firms or contractors, and it 
is provided that appropriations for such work or material 
shall remain available for payment therefor as in the case of 
contracts or orders placed with private firms or contractors. 

An identically similar bill was before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and full 
investigation was made by a subcommittee, which reported 
among other things: 


To properly equip Government yards and arsenals to compete with 
private industry as contemplated in the Hull bill appropriations of 
from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 might easily be necessary, and this 
increased equipment cost would, of course, not figure in the actual 
cost of material or supplies produced thereby. 

The Hull bill, if carried out literally, would make the United 
States Government a most destructive competitor to private enter- 
prise at the expense of the National Treasury. 

The announced policy of the present national administration is 
“more business in government and less government in private enter- 
prise.” The desires and the effect of the Hull bill is directly op- 
posite and, in the judgment of this committee, is opposed to public 
interest. 

It is a wrong economic principle for the Government to go into 
the manufacturing business at the expense of the taxpayers; further- 
more, the Government is not now and probably never will be organ- 
ized for the manufacturing business, which requires expert knowl- 
edge in a thousand specific directions which is gained only through 
years of actual manufacturing experience. 

By unfair competition and an arbitrary system of cost account- 
ing which only partially includes the various items of expense enter- 
ing into the production cost of an article, the Government would not 
only destroy private enterprise but would actually weaken the coun- 


` try’s industrial efficiency for national defense in an emergency. 


The bill provides that Government plants shall be presumed to be 
“fully equipped” if they have “performed work similar to the work 
required,” so that it is practically mandatory upon the plant to make 
estimates on the Government's requirements, to greater disadvantage 
and costs, while these estimates and work will be promoted under an 
independent bureau head whose sole object and disposition must be 
the acquirement of contracts for Government plants in opposition to 
private enterprise. 

The so-called bureau chief will act independently of even the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy. 

The bill contemplates the creation of a revolving fund, out of 
which deficits may be paid, but no provision is made for the initial 
creation of the fund which may come out of profitable manufactures 
or through a direct appropriation of Congress. 

In the event that keen competition and overzealous estimators 
deplete the reyolving fund from time to time, it is but natural that 
Congress will be expected to appropriate again and again on the 
interest of keeping Government plants in operation, always at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 


By amendments to appropriation bills the proponents of the 
bills discussed above are seeking to write into law the sub- 
stantial provisions of measures which are identical copies of 
those on which full hearings have been held and which have 
been declared to be against the interest of the public, 


WORK IN PRIVATE PLANTS MORE ECONOMICAL THAN IN GOVERNMENT 
PLANTS 
Since such a determined drive is being made to have all 
Government work done in Government plants, it will be inter- 
esting to consider certain facts more in detail, 
STEAMSHIP AMERICA 
As shown in testimony of Chairman O'Connor, this ship was 
sent to the New York Navy Yard. Though delivered in time 
to make her scheduled sailing, she had unfinished items which 
were not completed until her return from Europe. The cost 
exceeded the estimate by $116,000. 
ARMY TRANSPORT 
This work was sent to the New. York Navy Yard, and 
freight was booked upon assurances of prompt delivery ac- 
cording to schedule. The delivery was late, and in addition, 
the cost exceeded estimate by over $100,000. See testimony 


of Chairman O'Connor. 
LEVIATHAN 


This ship was sent to a private yard and the eost exceeded 
the bid, but the extra burden did not fall upon the taxpayers. 
If done in a Government yard there would have been at the 
least an additional burden on the taxpayers of $1,500,000. 

“ CONNECTICUT” AND “ LOUISIANA” 

The Connecticut was shown in the consideration of the Hull 
bill to have been constructed in a navy yard and her sister ship, 
the Lousiana, was shown to have been constructed in a private 
yard. The navy yard ship was completed and commissioned 
September 29, 1906, at a cost of $7,400,234.69. 

The Louisiana was completed and commissioned nearly four 
months earlier at a cost of $6,065,531.19. 

The excess of cost in the navy yard ship over the private 
yard was 22 per cent, or $1,334,703.50. 

On these same two ships at the end of 15 years—that is, to 
June 30, 1921—the evidence at said hearing showed that repairs 
and alterations were as follows: 


On navy yard ship. $2, 403, 344. 33 
Finn ee ⅛ mr... eet 22 031, 470. 24 


Bends cost of navy yard ship over private yard 
UL ortega eek a nd eee tees 


“ FLORIDA ” AND “ UTAH” 


These were sister ships, the Florida being built in a Govern- 
ment navy yard, and the Utah being built by contract. 


The total cost of the Florida was $10, 357, 627. 89 
The total cost of the Utah was 8, 954, 076. 66 


Representing a saving by contract 0 1, 303, 551. 23 
The above figures do not reflect all of the extra burden upon 
the taxpayers from construction in Government yards, for they 
must be materially increased by the indirect expenditures in 
the navy yards, such as payments on account of leave, holidays, 
and similar items. 

In a letter from the Navy Department, dated February 13, 
1913, sent to the chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, an estimate was made of the comparative cost of con- 
structing two battleships, eight destroyers, and three sub- 
marines, and, exclusive of armor and armaments, it was shown 
that the vessels could be built in private yards for $25,600,000, 
while in navy yards the cost would be $32,003,000. 

The evidence is conclusive that the cost of construction in a 
navy yard exceeds that in a private yard. 

General Peirce, acting Chief of Ordnance, testified on Novem- 
ber 28, 1922, before the Subcommittee on Naval Affairs, when 
that committee had under consideration H. R. 10967, commonly 
known as the Hult bill, that for a period of time, from May 11, 
1919, to October 31, 1922, in the cases in which the work was 
given to the arsenals because their bids were the lowest, the 
Government saved $27,200.07, but that this included no items 
such as salaries of Army officers, interest on capital invested, 
depreciation, and insurance, whereas he testified that in the 
same period of time the cases in which the arsenal estimates 
were not the lowest, so that the work went to private concerns, 
the arsenal estimates were $6,247,161.70 and private bids were 
$3,315,161.70, thus saving by work in private plants at least 
$2,931,373.03. 

In all probability the costs of work in the arsenals would 
red been above the estimates, for General Peirce, page 2153, 
sald: 


371. 874. 09 


We have already had, in the operation of the arsenal-orders branch, 
numerous cases where the cost of the work as finally performed ex- 
ceeded the estimate, and the ordering department has had to make 
good. It is distinctly understood that the estimate is simply the best 
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estimate that can be made of the cost of this work and that the de- | can exist; that more and more competition between the yards 


partment ordering the work nrust pay the real cost as finally deter- 
mined, whether it be less or greater than the estimate. 


PURPOSE OF HULL BILL AND AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of the so-called Hull bill and of the amendments 
which are placed or sought to be placed on the bills carrying 
appropriations for the Navy and for independent and execu- 
tive offices, including Shipping Board activities, is to secure 
work for the men in the Government yards and arsenals, The 
intent is not to benefit the Government but to benefit Govern- 
ment employees. The plan is a plan of Government employees 
and for Government employees at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the country and to the detriment of men engaged in private 
industry who are not on the Government pay rolls and who are 
not drawing Government checks. In a letter sent to Members 
of Congress by Mr. N. P. Alifas, president of District No. 4, 
International Association of Machinists, discussing the confer- 
ence report first submitted upon the pending bill, he said that 
the principle that as much of Government work as possible 
shall be done in the navy yards and arsenals established by the 
Government had been repeatedly indorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other individual labor organizations such 
as theirs. 

When the so-called Hull bill was considered Captain Beyer, 
a witness introduced by Representative Hutt, proponent of 


ployees of the arsenals and navy yards; that no attempt had 
been made to conceal this fact or to conceal the fact that the 
passage of the law would be to their advantage. 


themselves undoubtedly would lessen the evil results but could 
not under any circumstances entirely counterbalance the fact 
that all this work had to be done at the navy yards regardless 
of how much it cost or how long a time was necessary. 

The private yards are potential navy yards for use in time 
of emergency, as our recent experience in the World War 
unmistakably demonstrates. The facts submitted above show 
that they have saved millions of dollars to the Government in 
the past. They cost the United States nothing for their main- 
tenance or establishment. If the policy pursued by the adyo- 
cates of Government work in Government yards is adopted, 
private yards may be driven out of business. These men are 
trying to have all Government work, merchant marine as well 
as nayal, done in Government yards. Our merchant marine is 
fighting to secure and maintain its place upon the seas. This 
policy adds to its difficulties while crippling, if not destroying, 
the shipbuilding industry. All that the private yards ask is a 
square deal. This they are entitled to and should receive. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MacLarrerry]. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that my 
colleague who has just spoken, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bianp], has said about all that I could say upon this sub- 
ject. I have in my district not a navy yard, but two or three 


| shipbuilding plants, and during the war there were built there 
the bill, said that the proposal was chiefly advocated by the em- | p Ep g 


I respectfully submit that the men in private industry are | 


entitled to just as much consideration as the employees in Gov- 
ernment plants who are paid out of public funds. The persons 


ships in number that rivaled the ships built upon the Clyde, 
I saw launched from one shipyard on Oakland estuary within 
one hour one day five freight ships. In addition to what has 
been said by my colleague, I want to add my protest when the 
attempt is made practically to shut out private shipyards. 


| Because a man has a navy yard in his district, it seems he 


most concerned are the taxpayers, who should not be taxed to 


provide these Government institutions, taxed to provide em- 
ployees in them, and then taxed to give these employees work 
to do. These Government yards and arsenals bear no part of 
the public burden, contribute no money to the support of munici- 
pality, State, or Nation, and they should not be used to destroy 
other interests which contribute as taxpayers to the mainte- 
nance of the Government and therefore to the maintenance 
of these very Government agencies with which they are brought 
in competition. 
PRIVATE SHIPYARDS NECESSARY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Danger will never threaten America from the land. If it 

comes it must be from the sea. Whenever war has come her 


shipyards have been taxed beyond their capacity, and in the 
last war millions were spent to construct new yards that ships 


might be built. 
During the war with Spain five merchant vessels built by 


the Newport News yard were purchased by the Navy Depart- | 


ment, four of which were converted into auxiliary cruisers of 
which two are in service, and the fifth was converted into a 
hospital ship. 

During the World War that yard was in effect a Government 
yard. All merchant ships building there were commandeered 
by the Government. The company repaired 1,000 vessels, or 2 
per day, 144 being Shipping Board, 118 Navy, 141 War Depart- 
ment, 160 British Government, and 437 private owners. 

The same yard completed and delivered the battleship Mis- 
sissippi, 3 destroyers, 3 towing targets, and 10 merchant ves- 


sels, 6 being of an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 62,920 | 


tons and delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The same yard has built 12 battleships, 4 armored cruisers, 
1 protected cruiser, 3 colliers, 8 oil tankers, 22 destroyers, 1 
monitor, 3 gunboats, 193 miscellaneous merchant vessels, and 
two 535-foot passenger vessels for Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
These private yards should be maintained, for in time of 
war their entire facilities may be readily utilized for war pur- 


materials and for other purposes for which enormous expendi- 
tures would be otherwise necessary. 

In the House hearings on the so-called Hull bill Commander 
Marquart, of the Navy, testified that the navy yards and plants 
are not organized and developed for the economical production 
of many things which the Navy uses and which at times in 
emergency it has produced in a small degree. 

Commander Marquart further said that if all work were by 
law required to be done at naval establishments, regardless of 
the cost and time involved, every vestige of competition of the 
Government plants with commercial firms would be eliminated, 
and that this undoubtedly would tend to a lowered efficiency of 
the navy yards, because the controlling authorities would be 
helpless to place orders elsewhere. He said very truly that 
competition is the life of trade and without it no real efficiency 


feels that he must show the fellows back home that he is doing 
everything that he can, and then they turn around and defeat 
him, as they did my friend from Iowa [Mr. HuLL] yesterday, 
in the primaries. I protest against driving the private shipyards 
out of business. We need them, we must have them, and if 
we continue in this way to flout a thing like this conference 
report, pretty soon capital will grow discouraged and the private 
shipyards will be through, and we will be the sufferers. It is 


| absolutely unfair to put a private shipyard in competition with 


a Government navy yard, because, as has been said, if there is 
a deficit in the navy yard, all they do is to charge it up to the 


people. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the appropriation bill now before 
you for consideration inyolves an appropriation for 27 differ- 
ent activities of the Government. It carries the largest ap- 
propriation of any of the appropriation bills, There are but 
two contending questicns in this bill, and, strange to say, they 
are both in respect to the Shipping Board. ‘The Shipping 
Board seems to be a little bit like Champ Clark’s hound dog— 
when you have no chance to kick anything else, you just take 
a kick at the Shipping Board. I have no more interest in this 
matter than anyone else, but I have given to it my best thought 
and attention, together with my conferees upon this com- 
mittee, and we have expressed this thought in this report. 

Objection is raised because of the salaries that are paid to 
six of the officers connected with the Shipping Board. To my 
mind the difference between the amount adopted by the Sen- 
ate and that suggested by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER] is too small eyen to gibble about. As I have tried to 
demonstrate time and time again, this is a business within 
itself. It is a business that is not comparable with any 
other sort of Government business. It is the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. There is not a railroad in the United 
States that can compare in volume of business with the 
Shipping Board, Yet gentlemen who now oppose the salaries 
that are proposed voted vociferously time and time again to 


poses, not only in building ships but also in building war | a See AS iad e e E TAE 


roads during the war which had no competition except in this 
country. These men, who are either to make or to lose the 
shipping interests of this country, have to compete with the 
best shipping minds of the world and their competitors are 
paid from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. 

Now, I leave it to you. If you wish to take and absolutely 
hamstring the Shipping Board, if you wish to take and place 
in these places of such great competition men who have no 
ability to compete with those men who have been occupying 
those places for years, and their predecessors for centuries, 
then vote for the rejection of this conference report, and you 
will have accomplished your purpose in so far as crippling the 
efficiency of the Shipping Board is concerned. It is up to you. I 
have said all I care to say with reference to this thing. If there 
was one man -here who had sense enough, and was big enough 
and comprehensive enough to be the manager of this business— 
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with which we ‘have nothing to compare in this country—he 
would not hesitate to pay 810,000, 815,000, 825,000, or $50,000, 
but he would try to get a man who would make the business a 
success, and he would be a fool if he desired to make a suc- 
cess of the business not to employ the best man he could find. 
J expect there are gentlemen here now who have been upon this 
Shipping Board investigating committee who know something 
about the competition these men have to encounter and who 
realize there is some reason Why we ought at least to give 
Admiral Palmer—in whom I think all men have: confidence; I 
hope they have; he is trying his best some discretion. He has 
been reducing salaries where they ought to be reduced and he 
is asking vou and he is asking me not to take and hamstring 
the principal places here where men of high standing in the 
Profession in this competition have to be had. 

Mr. THATCHER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. THATCHER. How do these salaries compare with the 
Salaries paid by private shipping interests? 

Mr. WOOD. 'They:domot compare at all. You take a man in 
England who is occupying the position of ‘traffic manager with a 
shipping concern that does not have half the volume of business 
that our Shipping Board has and he is getting $50,000 a 

—ͤ— 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I Will yield. 

Mr, CARTER. Can the gentleman eite to the shipping inter- 
est in England or any other place tliat pays as many as seven 
men as big salaries as we pay here? 

Mr. WOOD. .I can eite the gentleman to every country of 
importanee that has any shipping worth while, not comparable 
to ours, for no country has shipping comparable with ours 
that are paying them more money than we are. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, one man; but not seven or eight men 
Simply to get in each other's way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The United States Steamship Co. 

Mr, WOOD. There are more than seven or eighit men they 
are paying larger ‘salaries than we are paying. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield:for a question 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the gentleman if he hon- 
estly thinks that the words which the conferees have put into 
this bill in lieu of two amendments—whether the gentleman 
honestly thinks they carry out the purpose of the Senate and 
House amendments? 

Mr. WOOD. What is that? 

Mr. DALLIN GER. Whether you think that the langunge 
dnserted by ‘the conferees in lieu of the House and Senate 
amendments carries out the purpose of the House and Senate in 
adopting these amendments? 

Mr. WOOD. I think they do. Now, on that point, with 
reference to repairs and improvements, we have adopted the 
exact language in this bill which was in the bill two -years 
go and last year. Gentlemen, we might as well face a fact. 
We have got too many navy yards in this country. It is per- 
fectly natural that every Representative here who has a navy 
yard in his district:should come here and try to do the best he 
can for his navy yard, They are not to blame for that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say to vou, however, that if we are 
ever to get into trouble again in this country—and God forbid 
‘that we should—our mainstay is in the maintenance of the 
Independent shipyards of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
ta question? 

Mr. WOOD. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was remembering the splendid speech that 
the gentleman from Indiana made five years ago on this very 
subject, where he took the position very :forcibly that this 
Government could not compete:in salaries with private interests. 
Has the gentleman: abandoned that manly stand? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I have not. I still say we can not com- 
pete. If so, instead of $18,000 salaries contained in this bill 
we would be paying $50,000 and $75,000 if we are to compete 
with nations whose maritime and shipping interests are com- 
-parable with ours. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What the gentleman says about paying 
Salaries is apt to be correct. Take the Cunard Steamship Co. 
They pay bigger salaries to a,greater number of men; and I 
believe that the fault that this House is finding with the Ship- 
ping Board is not that we are paying salaries of $18,000 but 
that the men who receive those -salaries are not $18,000 men 
and that they have not the experience and can not have it. 


Mr. WOOD. That posstbly may be true. But how are yon 
‘going to get the men who must compete with those men with 
whom they must of necessity compete if we keep on beating 
down and beating down these salaries? 

cots BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. WOOD. Tes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is the gentleman in accord with 
the policy of the Shipping Board in the idea that tlis work 
‘should not go to the navy yards in any event? 

‘Mr. WOOD. ‘No. I am in accord with the proposition ex- 
Pressed in the ‘last bill, and I think it worked admirably. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. With that language in the pend- 
ing law, we could not force the Shipping Board to send the 
Buchanan where it ought to go. 

Mr. WOOD. No; and you ought not to force it. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought not to be forced to do any- 
thing that is contrary to the best interests of the United States; 
and that is the trouble with your amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. That is the trouble with the law. 

Mr. WOOD. No; it is not the trouble with the law. I want 
to say that I would not haye this thing left entirely to the 
‘Shipping Board. I would have discretion lodged somewhere, 
and I would impose some limitation on them. But there is a 
‘discretion ‘that must be lodged somewhere. Some of the navy 
‘yards in this country have done well in their competition. The 
trouble is that an estimate is submitted by a navy yard, and 
there is nothing whatever to bind them with reference to time, 
with reference to costs, or with reference to fulfillment, 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. WOOD. No. Wait until I have completed this statement. 

J contend that on account of that thing the Government: of 
the United States has paid millions and millions of dollars. 
It bas paid out millions of dollars in consequence of that. T 
have the flgures right before me. Some of them have resulted 
in advantage to the navy yards and to the Government in con- 
sequence; but there oughit to be discretion lodged somewhere, 
and that diseretion ought to be lodged with the responsible head 
of the coneern that is vitally interested. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of!Leuisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man ‘yield? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘Yes, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The effect of the rejection of 
the conference report and the restoration of the House amend- 
ment would be on the Gulf ports to send all the Shipping Board 
‘vessels northward instead of allowing the private yards to do 
the work, three of which are in New Orleans. In other words, 
it means that those who have the navy yards want, in addl- 
tion to regular navy yard work, that additional work that goes 
naturally to the private shipyards in cities where there are not 
navy yards, 

Mr. TAGUE. ‘Mr. Speaker, -will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, TAGUE. Was an estimate ever submitted by a navy 
yard, except where the Shipping Board had altered the ispecifi- 
cations, in cases where the work has not been done within the 
estimates? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I can give you an instance right here, It 
is the case of the America. The cost was $1,168,489. Tha 
estimate was $922,532. The gross cost over the estimate was 
$240,957, and they did not bid within the time. Whether or 
mot it resulted in a loss is problematical. 

Mr. TAGUE. Was the gentleman here when the evidence 
was read by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzul, 
wherein he proved that the work was done for $18,000 less than 
the bid of the lowest bidder, and the specifications were not 
revealed until they got the ship into the navy yard? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. “Che time of the gentleman ‘has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has ex- 
pired under the rule of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mons consent that his time be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Teras 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Indiana have 
one additional minute. Is there objection? [After a ,pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman 
about Senate amendment 15. That was stricken out in confer- 
sence, was it not? 

Mr. WOOD. What amendment is that? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That refers to the publication of 
the guidebook at the Washington Monument. What was the 


1924 


reason for striking that out? It was called to my attention by 
a gentleman on the outside. 

Mr. WOOD. That was a Senate amendment, and the Senate 
receded. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What was the opposition of the 
House conferees to that Senate amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman that the law estab- 
lished the fact that the control of this monument was under the 
Secretary of War, and all this trouble about this woman would 
fill a book. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the conference report is 
before the House for adoption? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is, The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the event it is voted down will that 
lenve the conference still open, and would that be an in- 
struction to the conferees to insist upon the House bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The conference report haying 
been accepted by the Senate, the conferees of the Senate are 
dismissed, and there is no conference to which this bill could be 
returned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then it would be necessary to move to 
ask the Senate for a conference? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would be; yes. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGuarpra and Mr. TAGUE) there were—ayes 80, noes 55. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present so we may have a roll call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent and objects to the vote on that ground. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Olerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 163, nays 172, 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 96, as follows: 
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Carter Greenwood 1 Sandlin 
Clancy Griffin McSwain Schafer 
Collier Hammer McSweeney Schall 
Connally, Tex. Hastings rp or, III. Schneider 
Conner Hawes r, Mo, rs, Fla. 
Connolly, Pa, Hayden Martin Sears, Nebr. 
Cook Hill, Ala. Milligan Shallenberger 
Cooper, Wis, Hill, Wash. Moore, Ga, Sherwood 
Corning Howard, Nebr. Morehead Sinclair 
5 Huddleston Morris Sites 
bs Huds; Morrow Speaks 
Grit Hull, 1 — N Wis. Steagall 
Crosser Humphreys No Stedman 
Cummings Jacobstein oO’ Connell, R. I. Stevenson 
Dallinger James O'Sullivan Sumners, Tex, 
Davey Jeffers Oldfield Swank 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala. Tague 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, N.Y. Taylor, 9 Va. 
Dominick Jones Peavey Thomas, K 
Doughton Keller Perlman Thomas, Okia. 
Dowell Kent Quin Tillman 
Driver Ketcham Ragon Tinkham 
Evans, Mont. Kiess Rainey ‘Treadway 
Favrot Kincheloe Raker” Underwood 
Fisher opp Ramseyer Vare 
Frear Kyale Rankin Vinson, Ky. 
Fulbright LaGuardia Ransley Voigt 
Fulmer mpert Rathbone Watkins 
Gallivan Lanham Rayburn Wefald 
Gardner, Ind. Lankford Reed, Ark Welsh 
Garner, Tex, Larsen, Ga. Reid, M. White, Kans. 
Garrett, Tex, Lowrey Rogers, Mass Williams, Tex, 
Gasque 1 Romjue Wilson, Ind. 
Gibson Rouse Wilson, La. 
Gilbert Nechntie Rubey Wolff 
Glatfelter McKeown Sabath Woodruff 
Goldsborough McNulty Sanders, ae Wright 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"— 
Bankhead Garrett, Tenn, 
NOT VOTING—96 
Aldrich Garber Magee, Pa, Rogers, N. H. 
Anderson Geran Manlove Rosenbloom 
Anthony Gifford Mansfield Scott 
Aswell Griest Miller, III. Snyder 
Bloom Haugen Mills Stengle 
Boies Howard, Okla, Moore, III Strong, Kans. 
Bowling Hull, William E. Morgan Strong, Pa. 
Boylan Hull, Tenn, orin Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio J ohnson, Ky. Mudd Sweet 
Browne, N. J. Johnson, S. Dak. O'Brien Swoope 
Burdick Jost 8 N.Y. Taber 
Byrnes, S. C. Kahn aike Taylor, Colo. 
Casey Kell Park, Ga. dings 
Clark, Fla. Kendall Parker Underhill 
Clarke, N. Y. Kindred Parks, Ark. pshaw 
Cole, Ohio King Patterson Vestal 
Collins Knutson ry Vinson, Ga 
Curry Lunz Porter ard, i 
Dempsey Langley Pou White, Me, 
yle Lilly Prall Williams, III. 
Drane Linthicom Quayle Wilson, 
Edmonds Little „ W. Va Wingo 
Fredericks Logan Richards Winter 
k Lyon Robinson, Iowa Zihiman | 


So the conference report was rejected. 


YEAS—163 
Ackerman Fairchild Lineberger Shreve 
Andrew Fairfield Longworth Simmons 
Bacharach Faust McDuffie Sinnott 
con Fenn McFadden mith 
Barbour Fish McKenzie Smithwick 
Barkley Fitzgerald McLaughlin, Mich.Snell 
y Fleetwood 1 Nebr. ‘Boroul fu, o 
Beers Foster Epon]; ai 
Begg ee 2 roul, 
Bixler Freeman MacLafferty — 
Blan French Madden Stephens 
Briggs Frothingham Magee, N. Y. Summers, Wash, 
Britten Fuller apes Swing 
Buckley R Mead Taylor, Tenn, 
Burtness Graham, Pa. Merritt Temple 
Burton Green, Iowa Michaelson Thatcher 
Butler Greene, Mass Michener Thompson 
Cable Hadley Miller, Wash, ilson 
Campbell Hard Minahan Timberlake 
Carew Harrison Montague Tincher 
Celler Hawley ooney Tucker 
Chindblom Herse Moore, Ohio Vaile 
Christopherson Hickey Moore, Va. Vincent, Mich. 
Clague HII. Md. Moores, Ind. Wainwright 
Clear: och Murphy Ward, N. ae 
Coie, tows Holaday Nelson, Me. Wason 
Colton Hooker Newton, Minn, Watres 
Cooper, Ohio Hudson Newton, Mo Watson 
Crowther Hull, Morton D. O'Connell, N.Y, Weaver 
Cullen Johnson, Wash, O“ Connor, La. Weller 
Darrow Kearns Perkins Wertz 
Davis, Minn, Kerr Phillips Williams, Mich, 
Deal Kurtz Purnell Williamson 
Denison Larson, Minn. Reece Winslow 
Dickinson, Iowa zaro Reed, N, Y. Wood 
Dickstein Lea, Calif. Roach Woodrum 
Drewry Leatherwood Robsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Dyer Leavitt Salmon Wyant 
Eagan Lee, Ga. Sanders, Ind. Yates 
Elliott Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. Young 
Eyans, Iowa Lindsay Seger 
NAYS—172 
Abernethy Beck Box Buchanan 
Allen Bell Boyce Bulwinkle 
Allgood Berger Brand Ga. Busby 
Almon Black, N. Y. Browne, Wis. Eyrns, Tenn, 
Arnold Black, Tex. Browning Canfield 
Ayres Blanton Brumm Cannon 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Scott (for) with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee (against), 
Mr. Moore of Illinois (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 


Until further pied < 


Mr. 3 non Mr, 83 
Mr. Kendall with ir. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr, Gitaa. with Mr. Richards. 
Mr. Taber with Mr. Wilson of "Mississippi. 
Mr, Sweet with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Boylan 
Mr. Strong of Penns yivania with Mr. Tydings. 
Mr. Manlove with B 
Mr. Parker with Mr. "Jost. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Wingo 
Mr. Williams of Illinois Cith Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Paige with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
Mr. Winter with Mr. Casey. 
Boies with Mr, Lyon. 
Mr. Anthony with Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Robinson of Iowa bet Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 
Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Lilly. 
Mr, King with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. ei e. 
Mr. Kelly with Mr. Login: 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Mansfield. 
oi acini with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 
Haugen with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. Pou. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I voted and arranged this 
pair after I had voted, I want to withdraw my vote of “no” 
and vote “ present.” 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” 
I have a pair with the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Score. 
I wish to withdraw my vote of “no” and vote “ present.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
éhe House further insist on its disagreement with the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

Mr. HULE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential 
motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment No. 11. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment No. 11. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Huts of Iowa) there were—ayes 26, noes 117. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear the an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes are 26 and the noes 117. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the ground there is not a quorum present. 

The BPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting] 
It s clear there is a quorum present. 

So the motion to recede and concur was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that the House further insist on its dis- 
agreement and ask for a conference. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the bill be sent back to conference by 
motion? Does it not require unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The conference re- 
port has been agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. There are no conferees on the part of the 
Senate now, and this is a matter of going into conference. Do 
we not go into conference just as if we had never been in con- 
ference before? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moved that the House in- 
sist on its disagreement and ask for a conference. The Senate 
does not haye to be the first one to ask for the conference. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. Woon, 
Mr. Sumarers of Washington, and Mr. SANDLIN. 


HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr, SALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SALMON. Mr. Speaker, the question of properly treat- 
ing agricultural pursuits is as old as the hilis—the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus from the Apocrypha, written 290 B. C., 
Says: 

How shall he become wise that holdeth the plow— 

That driveth oxen— 

And whose discourse Is of the stock of bulls- 

He will set his heart upon turning his furrows: 

And his wakefulness is to give his heifers their fodder. 

All those put their trust in their hands. 

Without these shall not a city be inhabited, 

And men shall not sojourn nor walk up and down therein. 

But they shall not be sought for the council of the people 

And in the assembly they shall not mount high; 

They shall not sit in the seat of the judge, 

And they shall not understand the covenant of the judgment; 

Neither shall they declare instruction and judgment, 

And where parables are they shall not be found. 

But they will maintain the fabric of the world: 

And in the handiwork of their eraft is their prayer. 


Thus it will be seen that from ancient times down to the 
present those who have tilled the soil and supplied the necessi- 
ties of life have been of secondary consideration in the affairs 
of national councils, 

This group of the world’s citizenship has never been com- 
pactly organized nor allied in the prosecution of any concerted 
or joint purpose, especially in procuring acts or conditions to 
better their national or economical status. 

Efforts of organization and concerted action have failed to 
produce, train, and develop great teachers, advocates, or rep- 
resentatives to guard and protect their interests in legislative 


or governmental activities. Industrial groups have always 
called for large aggregations of capital, definite and fixed 
policies, and plans extending far into the future. It thus en- 
courages efforts looking to its continued achievement and suc- 
cess, retaining its employees, servants, agents, and selects its 
best brains and talent, who through years of training and 
experience and adequate remuneration become able, expert, 
successful, and dominant in the shaping of legislative and gov- 
ernmental policies; hence it is apparent in the very nature of 
things agriculture groups in a representative government 
should to some extent be neglected and become the burden 
bearers of national financial invelyements, 

The farmer in the quiet retirement of the rural district tills 
the soil, harvests and garners his crops, breeds and raises his 
livestock, without knowing whence his market or what the 
price. He takes all of the risk of seasons, climate, the elements, 
and misfortune of inseet or funga. His efforts are directed, 
first, to develop a supply for home use, and second, a surplus 
for a market, of which he has no assurance, but rests upon 
the generous consideration of the buying public, subject to com- 
bination, manipulation, as well as national economic condi- 
tions, If he gets a profit, all well and good; if he gets cost, ha 
is thankful; if he sells at a loss, he has no other recourse but 
to take what is offered. 

When he goes to his merchant or market to buy industrial 
products, he calls for his necessity; is told the price and pays 
it, always a profit; the prices on these products are fixed and 
stabilized by governmental protection, combination, understand- 
ing, or manipulation, and no other course is open to him; he 
aequiesces, pays the price, and returns to the pursuits of his 
rural home with the knowledge and feeling that his Govern- 
ment has not given him a square deal. 

Industrial groups have now and have always had the best 
trained and most powerful representatives in legislative and 
governmental affairs, who are ever alert to protect and advance 
the interests of the groups they represent—this governmental 
and legislative advantage has always been the same weapon 
by which great industrial groups have maintained their suprem- 
acy among the States, nations, and governments. 

Conditions in the United States now are fully illustrative of 
the foregoing principles and results. During the World War 
agricultural products, for a short period, maintained a price 
level above the ratio of industrial products, followed by indus- 
trial groups forcing forward and gaining control of the National 
Government and enacting legislation which elevated and stabi- 
lized the price of industrial products above the normal level, 
and this artificial price level has been maintained and con- 
tinued and exists to-day with all of its legal and political rami- 
fications defying interference or even discussion. 

It is estimated that the consumers of the United States pay 
a tribute of more than $4,000,000,000 a year to maintain this 
artificial high price level of industrial products, and that not 
over $450,000,000 of this tribute levied upon the consumer 
gets into the United States Treasury, and the balance of this 
tribute, to wit, about three and one-half billion dollars passes 
into, and some of it through, the hands of the owners and oper- 
ators of the industrial activities of this country. Thus through 
protective legislation the Government of the United States has 
permitted the industrial groups to boot strap themselves to arti- 
ficial price heights and throw all of the weight or burden upon 
the other national foot which might be described as the agri- 
cultural group. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is an effort to have the Government 
offer to boot strap the other national foot, which we call agricul- 
ture, and undertakes to raise its products to artificial price- 
level heights and to protect this artificial condition by a $200,- 
000,000 governmental export corporation. If these two great 
national groups could boot strap both feet under governmertal 
protection and hoist the great industrial and agricultural busi- 
ness into mid-air, with nething but Government stilts to support 
it, how long would it be until the crash came, and when it came, 
disaster would be the inevitable result. 

Artificial prices fixed and maintained by Government action 
and control can not endure—it is wrong in principle and Im- 
possible of ultimate beneficial results. One group may for a 
while by governmental protection prey upon the other, but 
when the two great groups under governmental protection be- 
gin to prey upon each other, ultimate destruction is as certain 
as the law of gravity. 

I fully realize the acute distress existing in certain lines of 
agriculture, and, as a Member of the House, I have studied 
closely all measures for agricultural relief and have uniformly 
supported such of them as appeared to hold promise of tie 
betterment of agriculture. I am as anxious as any other Mem- 
ber of the House to see the producers of agricultural products 


get a better price, and willing to support any measure to that 
end if upon final analysis it appears that there is reasonable 
prospect of successful administration and ultimate relief. I 
am convinced that the MeNary-Haugen bill is an unworkable 
measure, that it will not do what its sponsors claim for it, 
that it would heap a great calamity not only on the farmer 
but on all classes of American people. 8 

There are three price factors, two of which, the 10 year— 
1905-1914—average of the agricultural commodity as to which 
the emergency is declared, and the average of all commodities 
for the same period, which is taken as 100, The third factor 
is the existing current index number published by the De- 
partment of Labor, which consists of the average price, pub- 
lished monthly, of some 400 principal commodities. 

From earliest history the export of agricultural products 
from the United States has been the greatest single contribution 
to inward-bound wealth to this country. On December 31, 1922, 
the total national wealth was $320,000,000,000, as compared 
with $186,000,000,000 in 1912. This represents an apparent 
increase in wealth during this period of 72 per cent. This 
apparent increase is largely due to a change in prices and not 
to inerease in property nor a gain in goods. Farm wealth 
constitutes approximately $75,000,000,000, or nearly one-fourth 
of the national wealth total. In 1920, according to the census, 
there were approximately 6,448,000 farms in the United States. 
The average farm family is about five persons per farm, So, 
roughly estimated, 25 per cent of our population live on the 
farm. Farming is the chief occupation and farm property the 
greatest single asset of the Nation. 

Twenty-eight per cent of all the people of the United States 
above 10 years of age in 1919 who were engaged in gainful 
occupations were engaged in farming; however, only 17 per 
cent of the total national noe went t this = Laps cent; t 

r cent engaged in transportation vocation, and they receive 
94 per cent of the total national income; farm land and build- 
ings in 1919 constituted about 38 per cent of the value of all real 
estate of the United States. Farm machinery and work stock 
constitute about 40 per cent of the valne of manufacturing 
machinery, tools, and equipment. 

In 1919 the crops of the United States were valued at 
$14,775,000,000. The manufactured products for the same pe- 
riod were valued at $25,041,000,000; thus it will be seen that 
with proper allowances for livestock and livestock products, 
agriculture was fully two-thirds as great as the value of all 
manufactured products together. Agricultural products in 1919 
were more than five times the value of all mineral products, in- 
cluding coal and iron. Capital employed in agriculture in 1919 
was over 10 times that employed in producing mineral products 
and nearly double all invested in manufacturing industries. 

The total tonnage of agricultural products in 1919 was 
255,000,000 tons, valued at approximately $15,423,000,000. In 
1921 the tonnage was the same, 255,000,000 tons, but the value 
had shrunk to $6,934,000,000, a loss in value on crops alone in 
two years of $8,489,000,000. There has been a very slight in- 
crease in value since 1921, not over $1,000,000,000, thus leav- 
ing the shrinkage at more than $7,000,000,000 in the 1923 crops 
of same tonnage as compared with the 1919 crops. 

The average farm contains about 148 acres, the average value 
is about 88.500. The average mortgage is about $3,400 per 
farm; the average personal debt is about $800 per farm; the 
average annual interest is about $315 per farm, and the aver- 
age tax about $105 per farm. The interest and taxes alone 
constitute a charge of $425 on the farmer’s income. The aver- 
age income in 1919 was $1,774, in 1920 it had decreased to $964, 

The foregoing figures and estimates are taken from the cen- 
sus and agricultural reports and serve to show the great im- 
portance to the Nation of the agricultural Investments and 
activities, and also show the low rate of income of the average 
farm family in the United States. 

The farmers of the United States in 1923 received approxi- 
mately $7,500,000,000 for the food products produced on their 
farm—that is, this is the amount they received for these 
preducts on sales directly from the farm. The consuming pub- 
lic paid for these same food products approximately $22,500,- 
000,000; this shows that the producer or farmer received only 
one-third for the food products which the consumifig public 
paid. The stretch between the price the farmers receive for 
the food products of his farm and the price the ultimate con- 
sumer pays therefor is entirely too great. Of course, due al- 
lowance has to be made for processing, crating, packing, pre- 
serving, manufacturing, transportation, allotting, display, re- 
tail marketing, and delivery to the ultimate consumer. This 
leaves a profit, after paying for three or four commissions, 
processing and transportation, in all, amounting to more than 75 
per cent. In my opinion in this vast breach or stretch between 
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the first and last prices is the point where the fault lies, which 
has been so detrimental to agricultural pursuits since 1919, 
The farmer should receive two-thirds of what the ultimate 
consumer pays for the feod products, or at least should re- 
ceive one-half of this ultimate cost to the consumer. If he 
receives two-thirds he would have received above $15,000,000,000 
per year for the food products produced, if he received only 
one-haif of this ultimate cost to the consumer he would receive 
above $11,000,000,000 per year for these products instead of 
receiving approximately $7,500,000,000 for all agricultural 
products, as has been the case the last two or three years. 

The remedy for this situation is simple, First and most 
important is cooperative marketing, by which the food products 
of the farm are prepared and delivered to the ultimate con- 
sumer at a minimum expense, eliminating all unnecessary bán- 
dling, unnecessary freight haul, and useless and nnearned com- 
missions and profits. This can and should be done; thus giving 
the ultimate consumer a reduction on the necessaries t life 
and at the same time greatly increasing the first market price 
ciel is shall receive for the products of his soil and his 
labor. 

I am ready, willing. and anxious to support any sound meas- 
ure that will remove the obstacle so clearly demonstrated from 
the foregoing statements and figures. A 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, there has not been a session of 
Congress since I can remember that there have not been bills 
presented for farm relief. The Esch-Cummins law which, to- 
gether with the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has done more to bankrupt everybody except big business, was 
heralded as a great farm relief measure, As soon as the Esch- 
Cummins bill was presented to Congress, the farm bureau and 
other so-called farm organizations got behind it and the propa- 
ganda started, and that bill became a law. The emergency 
tariff bill was passed in order to save the farmer, and within 
a week after the bill was passed the price of farm products 
began to decline and has been declining ever since. 

The packers and stockyards act was said to be a farm-relief 
measure, and yet the commission rates for selling livestock at 
the terminals remain at the same levels as they were when 
hogs were selling at 20 cents a pound, and the packers have not 
even been touched by that law. The Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law was proclaimed another farm-relief measure, and the chief 
benefit derived from that is an additional burden of $3,090,- 
000,000 a year upon the American consumers. The agricultural 
credits bill was another farm-relief measure. ‘This bill, like 
the packers and stockyards act, was presented to Congress 
through employees in the Department of Agriculture, and the 
only results from it have been to bury the farmer more deeply 
in debt, when he was already buried so deeply he could never 
hope to again see the light of day. 

This is the mess that has been handed to us for the relief of 
the American farmer, Not one of these bills or laws originated 
with the farmer. Not a single bill originating with them has 
ever seen the light of day after it has once been referred to a 
committee. Such bills are invariably pigeonholed. 

The McNary-Hangen bill originated with a man by the name 
of Peek—G. W. Peek. During the war Peek was vice president 
of Deere & Co., manufacturers of farm machinery. Between 
the years 1915 afid 1918 he was one of the three chief con- 
spirators in organizing the manufacturers of farm machinery 
to boost prices. As a result of the price boosting that followed 
the net income of the manufacturers of farm machinery in- 
creased 152 per cent and net profits increased 97 per cent from 
1915 to 1918. (See report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the causes of high prices of farm machinery, May 4, 1920; for 
the part Mr. Peek played in these price increases see pages 361 
to 408 of the same report.) Now, this same Peek, who con- 
spired to boost the prices of farm machinery, who conspired to 
put the farmers in their present plight, comes along with a 
relief bill, known as the McNary-Hangen bill, for the relief of 
the farmer he helped to ruin. From 1918 to 1921 the price of 
farm machinery went up another 50 per cent. 

Let me give you some of this bill's chief supporters. The 
Farm Bureau, which supported the Esch-Cummins law, backed 
the ship subsidy, and is for giving away Muscle Shoals, is for 
this bill. Certain branches of the grange, which also supported 
the Esch-Cummins law and ship subsidy, are for this bill. Otto 
Kahn, the New York banker, who organized his “ business men’s 
committee” for the purpose of opposing the election of farmers 
to State legislatures or to Cengress—he is one of the chief 
supporters of this bill, according to New York dispatches. The 
chamber of commerce, whose members made $38,000,000,000 in 
war profits, is for this bill. 

-According to the report of the committee, this bill is indorsed 
by the Wisconsin Society of Equity and the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor. I have a letter from the State president of 
the Wisconsin Society of Equity saying that the society has not 
indorsed this bill. I have another from the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor saying that organization has 
not indorsed it. Both say they are for farm relief, but they 
have not indorsed this bill. 

Several farm organizations in the State of Kansas were 
recently called together to indorse this bill. After thorough 
consideration of it they refused to do so, The governor of that 
State is opposed to it. The department of agriculture of that 
State is opposed to it. The college of agriculture of that 
State is opposed to it, claiming it is absolutely unworkable. 
Commissioner Nordman, of the Wisconsin Marketing Depart- 
ment, has written a strong letter to the Wisconsin delegation 
in Congress opposing this bill as an utter impossibility and the 
more it is understood the less support it will have, and the 
most gctive lobbyists for the bill around the Capitol are those 
having an eye on the $10,000 salaries provided for in the bill. 

Let us now examine some of the provisions of the bill. This 
bill applies to “ wheat, flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, swine, or 
dressed beef, mutton, or pork” whenever there is a surplus of 
any of these for export. This bill can not apply to rice, wool, 
cattle, dressed beef, or mutton, even though they are mentioned 
in it, because we import more of them than we export, and have 
done so for a number of years. It will not apply to corn, be- 
eause corn has never been an article of export. My colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcr] says it can not be made to apply to 
hogs, and he ought to know, because he has worked over and 
studied the bill for the last six months. That leaves only wheat 
and flour. But suppose it applies to hogs also; then what? 

Every time a farmer takes a hog to market the buyer will 
stick a bill for an equalization fee under his nose. How much 
that equalization fee will amount to no one knows. The advo- 
cates of this bill claim it will not exceed 12 cents on every 
dollar the hog brings. But when my colleague from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Voter] wanted to place that limit in the bill its supporters 
showed their insincerity by objecting to any limit. This equal- 
ization fee goes to pay losses sustained by the Government when 
it buys wheat at $1.59 per bushel and exports it at $1.10 per 
bushel, and when it buys pork for $11 per 100 and exports it 
for $7, for instance, This equalization fee also goes to pay 
back the $200,000,000 the Government advances for the purpose 
of buying wheat and hogs. It also goes to pay the salaries and 
expenses of something like 50,000 employees it will take to ad- 
minister this law. Some of the salaries are fixed at $10,000 
each, and there are farmers that farm the farmers already on 
the ground to get those jobs. The salaries and expenses of the 
horde of Government sleuths, detectives, and secret-service men 
going around and prying into the books, papers, and accounts of 
7,000,000 farmers to ascertain whether they have complied with 
the law will at least amount to $4,000 each, and every time a 
farmer is found violating the law he faces a $5,000 fine anda 
year’s imprisonment. 

Nor is this all. If the same thing happens under this bill 
that happened during the war, every time the price of wheat 
advances 50 cents a bushel the price of flour will advance $1.25 
per sack, and 98 per cent of the people of my State buy flour. 
They are flour consumers and not flour producers. But they 
would not, and I do not, object to this increase in the price of 
flour if this bill would help the farmers as a whole. 

Fifty-one per cent of all the income of the farmers in Wiscon- 
sin comes from butter, cheese, and milk. A larger per cent of 
the income of the farmers of the country comes from dairy 
products than any other. These do not come under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and it requires large quantities of bran and 
middlings to produce these dairy products. The price of bran 
and middlings will, no doubt, be increased at least 50 per cent. 
So this bill will increase the cost of production in the dairy 
industry without any possible show of an increase in the price 
of butter, cheese, and milk as a result of this bill. 

Again, if this bill becomes a law, it will mean the death 
knell to farmers’ cooperative societies, and that is what cer- 
tain business interests in this country want. The advocates of 
the bill deny this. But let us see. Cooperative farmers’ organi- 
zations are for the purpose of getting a better price for farm 
products. But if the Government fixes the price, the farmers 
can organize until the hot place freezes over, and what good 
will it do them? The price is fixed. Their societies go to 
smash. That is all. I recently received a letter from the 
president of a cooperative creameries association in my district 
supporting this bill. Yet, across the top of this association’s 
letterhead, I find these words, “ Cooperation, the hope of the 
world.” This association whose motto is, “ Cooperation, the 


hope of the world,” would never have written me in support of 
this bill had it not been misled as to what this bill means. 

I, as a farmer, am not willing to subject myself to any such 
bill. I am unwilling to pay $200,000,000 a year to a gang of 
sleuths racing around over the country prying into my affairs 
without doing me any good. I am unwilling to increase the cost 
of production of my dairy products without some hope of get- 
ting it back. I am unwilling for a hog buyer to stick a bill 
under my nose for an equalization fee every time I sell him a 
hog. I am unwilling to create a condition whereby, whenever I 
want to kick my dog, I will kick four or five Government detec- 
tives. I am unwilling to vote for a bill that will destroy “ coop- 
eration, the hope of the world.” I am unwilling to vote to 
increase the cost of living in this country without that increase 
doing more good than it does harm. If I, as a farmer, am 
unwilling to subject myself to the provisions of this bill, I cer- 
tainly will not vote to subject my neighbors to it. When we 
want to help the railroads we vote to give them the right to 
charge upon the basis of book value. Why not do the same 
with the farmers? Why pretend to do something for him and 
then throw a thousand and one obstacles in the way? In the 
transportation act of 1920 Congress said that the railroads shall 
charge enough to insure a return of 6 per cent upon the aggre- 
gate value of the railroad property, and then charged the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisson with the duty of seeing that they 
get this return. In this bill we say, “The corporation shail 
publish * * * a price for such commodity, or any class or 
grade thereof, to be known as the ‘ ratio price’ and to be deter- 
mined as follows: (1) The ratio-price of such basic agricultural 
commodity for such period shall bear the same relation to the 
pre-war basic price thereof as (2) the current all-commodity 
price in effect for such period bears to the pre-war all commodi- 
ties price.” In other words, “ How old is Ann?” 

Again, every time the price of an agricultural product ad- 
vanced during the war the price of what the farmer bought 
increased sufficiently to more than take the farmer's increased 
price away from him. What is to hinder that same thing be- 
ing done under this bill even if it does all its adyocates claim 
for it? As I see it, the trouble with the farmer is that for 
every one and three-fourths farms in this country there is one 
food gumbler dealing in farm products who makes nearly twice 
as much off the products of the farm as the farmer who pro- 
duces the food. This bill does not discourage the food gambler 
in the least. In fact, it encourages them just as the inflated 
war prices encouraged them. 

This morning I received a paper published in one of the 
counties of my district, one of the chief dairy counties in the 
United States and one of the wealthiest. It contained an ad- 
vertisement, advertising 108,000 acres of land for sale to pay 
taxes. That is more than one-seventh of the acreage of the 
county, and I am not going to add to the burdens of the dairy- 
men of that county by helping make this bill a law. 

A few days ago I picked up a paper published in Minnesota. 
In that paper were quotations from a speech delivered by the 
administration’s man Friday, James J. Dayis, Secretary of 
Labor. I quote the following from the Minneapolis Journal 
of May 23, 1924: 

Because radical election promises to Middle West voters have resulted 
in not a single constructive move to aid the farmers and working 
men who elected them, Members of Congress in the “insurgent” group 
have no claim to support, James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, said in 
the Twin Cities to-day. * * + “Don’t worry about Anrrican labor,” 
he said to-day. “Only the radicals make the noise, while the average 
working man sticks to his work and votes intelligently. The working 
man is the most independent voter in the United States. What have 
these radicals done who went to Washington because of their fina 
promises to voters? They have presented not a single bill to ald 
farmers and yoters. The McNary-Haugen bill and the railroad labor 
bill both came from yeterans of Congress.” 


Mr. Davis knows, or he ought to know, that the impression he 
tried to convey in his speech is false. Mr, Davis knows that 
Senator Kenyon’s packer control bill, a real bill, was passed 
through the Senate, came over to the House, and at the last 
moment of a closing Congress was defeated by a parliamentary 
trick of the “veterans of Congress.” Mr. Davis knows that 
the Norris farm credit bill was reported out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, a real relief bill, and his “ veterans of 
Congress” succeeded in substituting a worthless bill hatched 
by the Department of Agriculture for the Norris bill, and Mr. 
Davis's “veterans of Congress” put the worthless substitute 
over. Mr. Davis knows of the Norris-Sinclair farm relief bill, 
or he ought to know about it if he is going to deliver speeches 
upon this subject. He knows that his “veterans of Congress,” 
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backed by the Department of Agriculture, succeeded in side 
tracking it witli thè McNary-Haugen bill He knows that my 
filled milk bill which prevented the manufacture of filled milk 
that was destroying the dairy industry was redrawn and re- 
introduced by one of lis veterans of Congress,“ and had it 
referred to his own committee, where he thought he would be 
able to kill it. Mr: Davis knows of a bill I introduced to build 
up cooperative marketing societies to be protected by the 
Government against attacks of the food gamblers. He also 
knows, or he ought to know, that within two weeks after I had 
introduced this bill four of his “ veterans of Congress” had re- 
drawn that bill, taking out those parts- dangerous to food 
gamblers and reintroduced these four bills: He knows the same 
thing: happened to the La. Follette-Huddleston railroad freight 
bill. Mr. Davis knows that there has net been a single bill for 
the rellef of wage earners presented or supported by a single 
one of his veterans of Congress.” during the last three years. 
He knows that thing has happened to 25 or 30 other bills intro- 
duced by progressives in this Congress He knows that thing 
happens to every bill the progressives introduce. That is the 
kind of noise Mr. Davis is talking abeut: These are the kind 
of tucties the producers of this country, both farmers and wage 
earners} are up against. Lam through swallowing any such re- 
vamped,. redrawn bills by Mr: Davis's “ veterans.” I. swallowed 
the emergency tariff bill, the ““veterans’” farm credit bill, and 
their packer control act, and that is all L can hold. I am not 
going to swallow the “veterans’” McNary-Haugen bill. But I 
will continue to make a noise. I will continue to do my, best 
for the relief of the wealth producers; for common. folks, so 
long as:-T am here. 

Mr: ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker,. under the. general. permis- 
sion to offer observations in connection with the proposed relief 
for the conditions that prevail in the farming States, I am pre- 
senting herewith facts and figures and suggest a.form of resalu- 
tion that; if adopted, might help to solve the difficulties: that are 
said to confront agriculture at the present time: 


Whereas: the condition of many branches of- agriculture has been in 
an unsatisfactory condition during the past three years; and 

Whereas: this condition is due in a. large measure, as. has been re- 
peatedly pointed out by congressional and: other investigations, to 
faulty: or inadequate methods of distribution and lack of sufficient 
foreign markets to absorb the surplus;. and. 

Whereas the present Congress has devoted much effort and careful 
study to the problem of establishing agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality: with other industries; and. 

Whereas this effort should be continued, especially with the objeet of 
finding some permanent solution: Therefore be it: jointly, 

Resolved, 1. That the sum of $1,000,000 be appropriated for the use 
of the President of the United States for- the purpose of continuing 
the study of the economic problems connected with the marketing of 
agricultural products both in the United States. and abroad, and re- 
porting to Congress on such legislation as may. be necessary to. bring 
about an improvement in the condition of agriculture, and alse to offer 
such encouragement as may be found desirable-to assist immediately 
fhe more orderly: marketing and better distribution of agricultural 
products in both the domestic and foreign trade. 

2. It is further resolved. that the President, at his discretion; may. 
appoint. adytsory commissions to assist in this work, and that money 
appropriated by this resolution shall be ayailable to such Government 
departments and independent. offices. and in such manner and amounts 
as the President of the United States may direet. 


In supporting this resolution it was suggested to me that the 


following line of thought might be developed: 
First, that during the past three years continuous study of 
the economic problems of the farmer have been given by Con- 


gress, as well as farm organizations and the various Govern- 


ment departments. The exhaustive study and report made by 
Sypney AnpERson’s- committee, which was reported in four 
volumes, developed the fact that there were two main perma». 
nent problems of agriculture. that needed solution. The first 
was a much better credit system, and this problem has been 
very largeiy solved by numerous acts of Congress during the 
past three years. The second important problem developed was 
one of better and more economical. distribution of farm products 
which would tend to eliminate many of the wastes im. distribu: 
tion, reduce to some extent the spread between what the farmer 


receives and the consumer pays, and provide aid for the better 


organization of agriculture, In fact; it has come to be clearly 

recognized in the last three years that what agriculture lacks 

a . — 5 economic problems is adequate organization for dis- 
u * 


In addition to these problems. looking to the permanent solu» 


tion of agriculture's problems, there has also been need for 


emergency assistance; 


Up to the present time Congress: has solved, to a large extent, 
the credit! problems, but has not been able to agree either on a 
solution of emergency, problems or provide the needed assist- 
ance for further organization and orderly. marketing of farm 
products. as a permanent solution. 

However, much momentum has been gained in this direction 
and a vast amount of information has been analyzed und a 
much clearer understanding arrived at, both by the farmer and 
the general public. This momentum should not be lost. Effort 
should be continued to provide not only some immediate relief 
measures for practical suggestions through the development of 
foreign- markets and aid in distribution in domestie markets, 
but sustained effort should be made in cooperation with farm- 
ers“ organizations to find a permanent solution. No let up 
should be considered until the main problems are solved. There 
are many Government agencies as. weil as organizations among 
farmers that should continue their efforts: 

It is for this purpose that the resolution is offered which will 
place in the hands of the President a considerable sum of money 
in order that he may not only appoint advisory committees to 
suggest both temporary and permanent assistance but also have 
means to give such temporary assistance as can. be suggested: 
and also formulate a better plan which may enable Congress at 
the next session to take early action. 

It has been suggested by governmental authorities that there 
are two fundamental generalizations which underlie any ap- 
proach to a proper consideration of our marketing 7 in 
agricultural products s- 

First, a better regulation of production to: demands second. 
that the inerense in return to the agricultural producer and the 
lowering of cost to consumer can only. be accomplished through 
the elimination of: waste between the producer and the con- 
sumer. 


ADJUSTMENT’ OF VOLUME! OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION TO CONSUMPTION’ 


The agricultural crisis which came upon the country three 
years ago is slowly solving itself through a process of adjust- 
ment in practically the same way that such crises have been 
solvet in the past: This process is carried om partly by the 
farmer himself in slowly decreasing the acreage of the least 
profitable crops: and increasing his energies along more profit- 
able lines, and partly by economic pressure which hard-boiled 
economists might call starving gut the marginal producer. 

Historical study of ‘agriculture will show that at several times 
in the past such crises- have arisen, and the adjustment has 
come by the same hard process. What is needed is to provide: 
some new method by which agrieultural adjustment can- come 
with less grief and mere service to the farmer. 

What is the fundamental difference between agriculture and} 
industry in making adjustments to great economic changes? As: 
a matter of fact, agricniture and industry were faced with: 
similar situations in 1920; In both cases there had been à great 
stimulation of production during the wur period, and they were 
beth faced with a great deflation to new levels of prices. There 
was, however, this striking difference: Most of the industries 
were able to make the adjustment in from à year to 18 months, 
which consisted. primarily in marking down inventories, cutting. 
down production to meet demand where there was an over- 
supply, and expanding in directions where new demands were 
developing, Agriculture has been going through the same ad- 
justment: From the nature; of things, while manufacturers 
have a three months’ turnover and can thus adjust quickly; the 
farmer has a 12 months turnover and must take longer, but, 
instead of taking a year or two years at most, it has taken four 
years to accomplish as much change as industry was able to 
accomplish in a few months. Another year or so will probably 
see agricultural production finally adjusted to demand, 

The above statement helps to explain why, when both indus- 
try and agriculture are faced with the same kind of an economic 
situation, agriculture. usually goes through a long period of 
agony due to its inability to. make rapid adjustment. The 
fundamental difference is that the industries are informed and 
follow the information in their possession, which enables them 
to make rapid adjustments; while agriculture; which is largely 
directed by: the: operations of 6,000,000 individual farmers: who. 
collectively work in the right direction under slow pressures, 
adjusts itself so slowly that there is great distress during the 
process. What is needed is some organization of agriculture 
by which. needed adjustment, which at present and in the past 
has taken many years, could be made in one or two years: It 
is:conceivable that I all agricultural production were organized 
completely into great cooperative units, it would be possible to 
bring abeunt. economic adjustments in one to two years in the 
same way that industry is able to do it. 
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The Department of Commerce is the authority for the an- Saeco years : Per cent 

nexed tables on food production, exports, and consumption: 1 Sie peer et A 
33. 


Food Production, exports, and consumption 
(Thousands of short tons; i. e., 000 omitted) 


Animal products 


4, 039 1.88 40,201 1.31 
6, 367 37 41,530 204 
3, 924 1.7 41,342 1.67 
7,000 3.80 41,805 1.62 
6.001 4.00 41,888 1.45 
12, 982 5.03 | 42, 854 273 
11, 264 4.87| 43,810 4.00 
9, 665 3.91 43,374 3.75 
10, 871 4.64 | 45,800 5.84 
12 113 482| 45,159 6.42 
127 4.55 | 45.182 3. 59 
16,645 659| 45,886 3.04 
14,612 531| 45,868 2.58 

930 o ea 


Food and feed-crop production includes the following products for each year as 
estimated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and based on the decennial census 
figures: Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet 


tatoes, hay, cottonseed, apples, 8 and oranges. 
F clude products listed above except peaches, 
2 and sweet potatoes for which no data are available Export figures include 
and meal as equivalent gn 
The 1 animal ucts include total pork, beef, mutton, poul 
gs, and milk On meats, including lard, the figures published by Robert. U 
tment of 8 circular 241, were used for the years 1910 to 1021. Year 
Depar hter. Poultry and eggs prorated on straight 
line for 8 


Exports of unn products include equivalent milk in butter, ch 


lensed milk; por 6 No figures are av 810 
for Lore um of butter taken as valent to 24.4 pounds of raw milk; 1 
pound of cheese equal to 10 pounds of milk, 1 pound of condensed and evaporated 
milk equal to 2 pounds of raw milk. : 


Tobacco 


000 
eee 32, 20 
1 41 98 
962, 855 43.49 
953, 734 47.15 
‘1, 034, 679 33. 66 
1, 062, 237 41.73 
1, 153, 278 35. 68 
1, 249, 276 289, 171 23.14 
1,439,071 | 200, 827 28. 27 
1, 465, 481 776, 678 52, 90 
1, 582, 225| 479, 900 30.33 
1, 117, 682 522, 756 46.77 
1,071,836 | 441, 277 41.17 
1, 278, 998 497, 347 38. 88 


Cotton production and exports 


1,000 bales 
16, 250 11,081 68.2 
14,313 9, 199 64.3 
14, 795 9, 256 62.6 
16, 992 8 931 52.6 
12123 6, 406 52.8 
12.781 5, 964 46.7 
12 428 4, 587 36.9 
12, 970 5, 664 43.7 
12, 029 6, 761 50.2 
13, 880 6, 026 43.4 
8351 6, 476 77.5 
9.701 6.114 74.2 
10, 170 5, 279 51.9 


The value of the exports from the different States for the first 
three months of 1924 is as follows: 


State from which shipped 8 
New York 


Value of exports 
$183, 846, 364 


BECO EEE RS GEO Se ee 


Virginie eo eto a ee oe KOO — 


West Virginia 9, 375, 298 
Minnesota „257, 387 
9, 032, 810 
83, 
* 60, 5 
8, 546, 388 
g 34, 
6, 466, 881 
* 5, 
* 0, 
8, 141, 043 
Porio SES Sey TER EE SS — ERTS AT 2, 804, 898 
UNG ST PS eS ES Se ee 2, 539, 987 
TTT — 1, 813, 9 
CN PAE vr. ——. SRON TES 1, 414, 733 
New Hampshire 1, 355, 099 
Montana 1. 189, 972 
Maine 1, 053, 8 
Wyoming 890, 
aho si 832, 
Colorado 1789, 584 
e a e 585, 
.. .. tS ere hed ee Ee 494, 
pe At SRS AES SPS ⅛—⁵—u— —. on a SON 853, 700 
PATI T AA eons 252, 000 
Wasnmerih DUSESE ee een eee 193, 858 
New 1 — 144, 768 
222 Roe EE ee tees 141, 024 
Nenn... a a ie e aa 61, 379 
Total 2 ——— 1. 084, 739, 781 


I append herewith a statement showing per capita wealth of 
States. Figures taken from statements issued by the Census 
Bureau for the year 1922: 


Per capita wealth 


SE eae so a LES 3, 187 
Rhode. OPT, Feet TE —— — se 8, 086 
New bin NORE a SEASONS 3.074 
Ohio 8, 045 
8, 040 

2, 942 

2,903 

, 88T 


882 


dopo geh ion 
ogs 
8 2 


A 


rr renee Scone —— 
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Per capita wealth 
$2, 010 


AADMIE So ee a ... a S 
ADAS o nn ea etl eee ee 


Averna tt !. 2. 918 


Per capita wealth of inhabitants of certain States, as compared with 
those of all other States. Figures taken from statements issued by 
the Census Bureau for year 1922 


NANE oe a arn en te eee eee $6, 998 
rr eS ul ES EE ee ee eS 4, 663 
Sr 4, 482 
22 ——— 4. 274 
Nebraska „004 
North Dakota 3. 692 
Montana 3. 691 
Arizona 3. 511 
Kansas 3. 492 
MINTERO TR sao sa ot ree Sg oS as Se es — 8,443 
„ ² a TIE CLE TT — —— — 3. 301 
S a A eg eda age ee ante penis 3, 285 
Dy Spa Ooi a ge ees 3, 247 
i c at a ee 2, 903 
Nom ai eS ree eee 2, 299 
PENT St east Siege Sem vee (og Se SAE a Ba SEN es Ae SS 1, 864 
Approximate average (16 States ae 
Approximate average (32 States and District of Columbi DS 
Approximate average (all State 444444 


Averages (approximate): 


Per capita wealth of inhabitants of States. Figures taken from state- 
ment issued by the Census Bureau for year 1922 


Eastern States: 
Ma 


—— ̃ ²˙ A obi een ia aaa 
New Hampshire 
Ca yg gael SS GSS TE EE ee eA Sa 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 086 
Eaa A Re SoS E SEAE a ee 8, 610 
Approximate average „441„„ 7 2, 997 
Middle West States: 
C ↄ —T—f ß „„ 2. 942 
(et De a are ee ae Ege Fe A 8, 295 
MILA aes .. ELS Sao Ti. 
1 Og RE SERS RE ee PS ae 4, 274 
PE © Ser ten) Seis SS SNA eS Sa 8, 443 
„ AS E ae SEE N A EENE OA 2, 887 
a EID T PE S S E A PEASAAR ESES, 2, 883 
Approximate’ average —r—— 33282 
Western Stakes = 
r . . + Bo Gen 
Mouth: rr ß E A — 4,482 
ü eS eens , 004 
CCC e Se eS Se a „FF 
Montana 3. 691 
665 
8; 301 
Wesbington® o on eee 3, 800 
eE Oe TAR a CIS e 4, 182 
NEVRON ase a a eon ees L 998 
%% E ERE ETEN „007 
Approximate average „% 3. 897 
Middle Atlantic States: 
N . — 9,431 
Pennsylvania — 3, 187 
X 8, 524 
3, 045 
Apnroxintate everage- . ð .. 3, 297 


Southern States: 


LXV—653 


Statement showing per cent of increase of per capita wealth from 192 
— 1922. Figures taken from statements issued by the Census 
ureau 


177.2 

175.7 

Oils re Seared ..... — 168. 5 
J ————— ̃ ——— . — 162. 9 
129. $ 

122.5 

ha 

4 

-0 

„ 9 

7 

0 

A 

\ 2 
NOW J CTR ee eee) ED 
Rido- Teter AT aod a) Lhe ee A es SEE POT 
MN ae a a adap nod tse ee aided — Ee a 95. 2 
Sn —— aa aa 94. 6 
West Virginia Sasa kena iro 94. 6 
Georgia 84. 0 
Wisconsin 83. 9 
Maryland 80. 8 
Mississippi 80.8 
Pennsylvania_ 80.1 
Californie! 2000 2s ee sae EA ENE S TET 78.0 
E by Re OEA SRE I E ̃7˙‚— .. A ESRAS 77.1 
Lontani ——. — — TT.. . 8 
FF ET DE ERE AN CIE eS eS Sen ß 74.4 
Vermonto ñ ̃ —. ͤ ———. —.. . bey Ne Sate 68. 6 
68. 3 

6 

8 

„ 3 

9 

4 

4 

8 

-8 

5.9 

E T ARE Sa RS R RO ̃ ß 45.4 
Ty tL a ET ETA RR at EER a AL rss RN aS ep ee BL 44.2 
Colorado. 40. 4 
2 

. 5 

. 0 

5 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the child labor resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] -The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those who may 
be interested in the subject of child labor, and who may not 
have seen the text of.the resolution before us, I herewith sub- 
mit the same, to wit: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, prohibit, and 
regulate the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Src. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Clothed in the white robe of humanity, sponsored by the 
sacred name of “mother,” appealing in behalf of innocent and 
helpless childhood, the tenderest emotions of men and women 
are approached for aid in fastening irrevocably the fangs of the 
wolf into the innermost recesses of the home. To substitute for 
the tender affection of father and mother the inefficient hand 
of the bureaucrat, to create discord and sorrow and fear, to 
destroy the peace and happiness of society, and finally creating 
a hatred and disloyalty to our Government through an unending 
warfare between the parent and the Government is the purpose 
of the communist as a preliminary to its final overthrow. This 
proposal is one among four of the most important questions ever 
presented to the Congress and to the American people. It 
passed the House with only 69 dissenting votes. What the 
State legislatures will do depends entirely upon the interest 
which may be aroused among the people by those opposed to this 
surrender of power. 

The same insidious, well-financed minority that is now stam- 
peding Congress with propaganda and threats will undoubtedly 
besiege the members of the general assemblies of the States 
with like results, unless an educational campaign can be made 
to offset the minority effort. If the people can be awakened to 
the vicious and painful results that would follow the passage 
of this resolution, and later its ratification by the State as- 
semblies, the outcome would not be in doubt, but who will ar- 
range this campaign of education? The masses are not or- 
ganized, there is no fund with which to defray its cost, none 
who can afford ip give his or her time to the effort. We need 
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an organization, we need money, we need intelligent men and 
women to give of their time from now until the assemblies of 
18 States shall have refused to ratify this unwarranted attack 
upon the home, and even then eternal vigilance will be neces- 
sary to meet the recurring efforts of those determined to take 
from parents the control of their children. 


Tun EFFECT 


Let us consider the effect of ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment. Every State in the Union has enacted laws limiting 
child labor in industry. These laws are written to meet the 
needs of the State, or rather they have been written and en- 
acted by general assemblies at the behest of so-called welfare 
workers. The people have not demanded such laws. All par- 
ents worthy the name—and the exceptions are infinitesimal— 
are the natural guardians of their children. None will admit 
himself or herself incapable of training their offspring. There 
are none relatively who do not resent the interference. Even 
so, it matters little so long as the State retains the power now 
enjoyed. If we desire to repeal, modify, or extend our laws we 
can do so. If we are content with them, no harm will have been 
done, When our children shall have taken our places they can 
repeal such laws if they wish. The Supreme Court has said 
that two statutes heretofore enacted by Congress regulating 
the labor of persons under mature age were and are unconstitu- 
tional, and so it is proposed to change the Constitution and 
have the people surrender their right irrevocably and forever, 
and the right of our children and our children’s children ir- 
reyocably and forever, that Congress may say when, where, or 
if at all, our children may labor. That Congress should even 
consider this astounding and vicious proposal is incomprehen- 
sible. Congress to-day is ridiculed, hated, despised, and held 
in contempt because it has forgotten its duty to the general 
public and yields to the domination of insignificant minorities. 
Because of the continual assumption of authority and violation 
of its contract—the Constitution—with the people. Because of 
its enactment of a multiplicity of unjust, silly, vicious, regu- 
latory laws. Madison, who more than any other wrote our 
Constitution and aided in the molding of our Government, said 
prior to the year 1809: 


The legislative power is of such a nature that it can scarcely be 
restrained, either by the Constitution or by itself, and if the Federal 
Government shall lose its proper equilibrium within itself, I am per- 
sunded that the effect will proceed from the encroachments of the legis- 
lative department. 


The vision of James Madison, afterwards President of the 
United States, is now being realized. Congress is in a jam be- 
tween the Constitution and its duty to the American people and 
the demands by minority blocs, with the balance seemingly on 
the side of the blocs. If it were possible to eliminate the paid 
lobbyist, with his organized committees, their incessant prod- 
ding, and implied threats, Congress would function as intended 
that it should, the reserved powers of the State would not be 
assumed, and constitutional amendments would not be sought, 
If the proposed amendment should be ratified, 1,000,000 chil- 
dren and youths between the ages of 10 and 15 years would 
be denied the right to labor for gain, 647,000 of whom are em- 
ployed in agriculture. We have not available the number thus 
engaged between the ages of 15 and 18, but if the ratio should 
be the same, then there would be eliminated from agriculture 
$63,078 persons, Add to these the number working without 
gain upon their parents’ farms and homes and the number 
would be greatly increased, 

Section 2 of the amendment is a gratuitous insult to the 
States when it says “'The power of the States is unimpaired 
by this article,” and so forth, when in fact it would enable 
Congress to invalidate the child labor laws of every State in 
the Union. Its refusal to submit this resolution to conventions 
of the people is proof positive that it knows the people would 
not ratify, that it proposes to override their will and ram down 
their throats this obnoxious measure. 

The question then arises as to the effect upon agricultural 
production. Could we house our cotton, tobacco, vegetables, 
berries, and fruits? There are many who believe the result 
would be disastrous. My own opinion is that it would for-many 
years result in a financial loss in the value of production or 
from three and a half to four billion dollars annually in agri- 
culture alone, but this loss, stupendous though it be, is as noth- 
ing compared to the surrender of our liberty, the granting to 
a centralized power, unreachable by the masses, of the police 
pewer, with all of its opportunities for persecution, graft, and 
corruption. It may be assumed that permits might be granted 
by Government agencies for youths to labor under eertain con- 
dit'ons. Miss Abbott points to the fact that 


we have examples of the actual selling of work permits for sums of 
money, regular places where children under the legal age could buy 
work permits. 


Imagine a Federal Secret Service agent prying into the home 
to ascertain if the parent permits or requires an able-bodied 
boy of 17 years and 10 months of age to assist in the ordinary 
chores on the farm, or if a girl of the same age assists her 
mother in the household. Deny to the farmer the assistance 
of his children and he must give up the farm; he can not oper- 
ate it; he could not house his tobacco, his cotton, his peanuts, 
his berries, his fruit, his vegetables, We would drive him 
from his home, to a hatred of his Government, and to become 
a socialist. 

The person who lives to the age of 18 years without training 
for work may never work. He or she will be unable to enjoy 
the fruits and blessings of labor, and so we will raise our chil- 
dren—or, rather, the Children's Bureau at Washington will 
raise them—to be soreheads, idlers, communists; and that in 
part is the purpose of this drive for a constitutional amend- 
ment to enact a law that can not be undone, to give to a 
minority the power to control the American people. There can 
be no doubt in the minds of thinking persons or those who are 
at all informed that this is a communistic drive to reach the 
small farmer, force him to sell his lands, to concentrate such 
lands in the hands of the State or capital to be confiscated later 
on. Already socialism has Congress by the throat; the love of 
office is to it a supreme consideration. Will it ever react? Has 
it the moral courage to resist? Power surrendered by the State 
to Congress is a power surrendered indirectly to blocs, social- 
istic and otherwise. Unless the people can be aroused to the 
dangers of this communistic drive to break down the State as a 
political entity, toward which the last four amendments to the 
Constitution have so largely contributed, our American Govern- 
ment may pass into the hands of the proletariat and American 
liberty will be a thing of the past. 

No person under 18 years of age will be permitted to do any 
kind of labor. Youths could not work their way through col- 
lege. Boys could not sell newspapers. A girl could not prepare 
a meal in their parents’ home; young men could not milk a cow, 
hook a team, or drive a wagon, or perform any manner of labor 
if Miss Abbott and her cohorts prevail in this matter. 


IS IT NECESSARY 


T submit there is not the slightest necessity for the National 
Government to invade this field, which the fathers reserved, not 
to the States, but to the parents and for which the unwritten 
law of nature provides. Even in the lower orders of animal life 
we find the parent providing for and protecting its young. Ad- 
mitting that our higher order of civilization demands a most 
careful consideration for health and education and moral devel- 
opment, there is relatively little evidence that these or other 
needed attentions are neglected by the parent. Such exceptions 
as may be cited result, of course, from extreme poverty, for 
which this amendment does not provide nor offer a remedy. 

For many years a persistent demand for legislation prohibit- 
ing child labor has been agitated, and as a result every State in 
the Union has enacted legislation designed to protect children 
from service in industrial plants, except for limited hours and 
exposure, according to the degree of need as determined by 
State assemblies. 

Quoting from the testimony of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
before the House Judiciary Committee: 


A minimum age for work In the factorles has been established in all 
except three States at 14 or over. Thirty-five States recognize the 
principle of the eight-hour day. Night work is generally prohibited 
for children in factories and stores. 

I have not verified the accuracy of this table, but I submit 
herewith a statement inserted in the Recorp by Senators 
Bayarp and Overman which I believe has not been contra- 
dicted. 

The table referred to is as follows: E 


STATH LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIAS 


Alabama, prohibited under 14. 


Arizona, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 10 to 14 may, upon 


license, outside school hours work at labor not harmful.) 
Arkansas, prohibited under 14, 
California, prohibited under 15. 
vacation.) 
Colorado, prohibited under 14. 
vacation.) 
Connecticut, prohibited under 14. 


(Exception, child 12 during school 


(Exception, child 12 during summe 
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Delaware, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 outside school North Dakota, prohibited under 14. 


term on special permit.) Ohio, prohibited under 16. (Exception, child 14 outside school 
Florida, prohibited under 14. term.) 
Georgia, prohibited under 14, (Exception, child 12 on permit if Oklahoma, prohibited under 14. 
orphan or has widowed dependent mother.) Oregon, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 outside of school 
Idaho, prohibited under 14. term.) 
Ilinois, prohibited under 14. Pennsylvania, prohibited under 14. 
Indiana, prohibited under 14. Rhode Island, prohibited under 14. 
Towa, prohibited under 14. South Carolina, prohibited under 14, 
Kansas, prohibited under 14, South Dakota, prohibited under 15. 
Kentucky, prohibited under 14. Tennessee, prohibited under 14. 
Louisiana, prohibited under 14. Texas, prohibited under 15. 
Maine, prohibited under 15. Utah, prohibited under 14. 
Maryland, prohibited under 14. Vermont, prohibited under 14. 
Massachusetts, prohibited under 14. Virginia, prohibited under 14. 
Michigan, prohibited under 15. Washington, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit 
Minnesota, prohibited under 14. of superior court judge in case of poverty.) 
Mississippi, gir] prohibited under 14, boy 12. West Virginia, prohibited under 14. 
Missouri, prohibited under 14. Wisconsin, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 during school 
Montana, prohibited under 16. vacation.) 
Nebraska, prohibited under 14. Wyoming, prohibited under 14. 
Nevada, prohibited ander 14. In 1920 there were 12,502,582 children and youths in the 
New Hampshire, prohibited under 14. United States between the ages of 10 and 15 years, while only 
New. Jerney, prohibited ‘under t. 1,061,000 were employed for wages, and of these, 61 per cent 
New: Mexico, prohibited ender: 24: were engaged in agriculture and 49 per cent in all other pur- 
New York, prohibited under 14. suits. The actual situation can be better presented by a table 
North Carolina, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 12 on special | submitted by Miss Abbott in her testimony before the House 
permit outside school hours. Only 66 so employed during 1923.) Judiciary Committee. 


Number of children engaged in each principal occupation group, by geographical divisions and States, 1920 
{Fourteenth Census of the United States, population, 1920. Occupations of children] 


Children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, engaged in specified occupation group 


Divisions and States Manufac- | Domestic 
Agricul- | turing and and per- ae Trade Transpor- Extraction | Other oe- 
sery- | occ of minerals cupstions 


54, 006 63, 368 18, 912 80, 140 7, 191 | 4, 595 


sui) 406] 310] e —— — 


bo 88 — 
SSSR |B 


8 


EDE 


South Atlantic. 


8 


817 


Ae r , .. 8 
3.794 70 
,, OS el 32 

3, 596 145 
165 5 
A 90 
3, 829 77 
4,384 181 
1, 305 74 
— 

8. 503 324 
1, 657 109 
2. 854 75 
2, 422 76 
1, 570 64 
— 

6,817 405 
857 48 

2, 502 88 
604 83 

2, 764 276 
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Number of children engaged in each principal occupation group, by geographical divisions and States, 1929—Continued 


Divisions and States 


888 8822888482 


Children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, engaged in specified occupation group 


From these tables it will be seen that each State has beea | D. C., neither a mother nor the head of a family. Then we 


fully aroused to meet the demands of welfare workers, and 
while the laws have not been uniform among the States, they 
have undoubtedly been written to meet the demands of the 
proponents, due regard being had for the especial conditions 
existing In the respective States, and that is as it should be. 
Reference to the tables will show that 185,837 children, 10 to 
15 years of age, inclusive, were employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical industry, or 14 per cent of the whole; in 
transportation, 80,140, or four-tenths of 1 per cent. It should 
be borne in mind that while the minimum age limit in no State 
is less than 14 years provision is made by some States for per- 
mits to be granted by designated officials. for limited labor 
under certain conditions, The above table submitted by Miss 
‘Abbott designated the occupation of those in nonagricultural 
pursuits. 

That work which will not overtax the strength and endur- 
ance of the child is canducive to the development of better men 
and women has been. and I believe now is, the thought ef a 
vast majority of our people. Idleness is unquestionably the 
“devil's workshop.” The mind as well as the body should be 
engaged usefully, and this is just what all of the States have 
sought to bring about. Senator Bayarp very aptly suggested 
that Christ was a earpenter at the age of 12. Public schools 
lavye been provided, compulsory educational laws have been 
enacted, excessive labor has been prohibited, health is being 
looked after, transportation in rural communities te and from 
schools is supplied at public expense, and the parents are ex- 
pected to do their part. Paternalism among the States is being 
tried in the balance. It has swept forward at great speed and 
the end is not yet. Just as rapidly as the eapacity to endure 
taxes will permit the States are absorbing the functions of the 
parent. City councils, county supervisors, and general assem- 
plies in daily touch and in cooperation with the people are 
doing all that is necessary, the cost of which is more than one 
and a quarter billion of dollars annually. Then why surrender 
these powers reserved to the States or the people, to a bureau 
at Washington, duplicating expense and bringing into the home 
the nauseating meddling of politicians with the certainty of 
impniring the efficiency already developed. Again, I submit 
that the need is not apparent and the people do not want the 
Federal Government meddling in the home. 


FROM WHOM DOES THE DEMAND COME 


Let us consider, if you please, the source of the demand for 
this additional surrender by the people to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the power to limit, prohibit, and regulate the free ex- 
ercise of effort by persons under 18 years of age to earn a 
living when necessity requires.. Certainly not the States or the 
people. In so doing we must analyze those appearing at 
the hearings by the House Judiciary Committee. 

My judgment is that we should eliminate the seven Congress- 
men who appeared before the committee, five of whom came 
from the State of Massachusetts, one from California, and one 
from Wisconsin. Representing infinitesimal numbers of one’s 


constituents Congressmen not infrequently appear before eom- 
mittees to present their point of view, when otherwise they 
might not think of so doing, and indeed if not prompted and 
urged might oppose the cause. Seven of the 22 witnesses ap- 
peared for and 22 against the resolution, 

The most important proponent was Miss Grace Abbott, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 


have a coworker of Miss Abbott, Miss Mary Stewart, chairman 
of Woman's Committee for Child Labor Amendment, Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking for the above-named committee, which rep- 
resents 16 national woman's organizations, namely: 


American Association of University Women; American Federation 
of Teachers; American Home Economics Association; General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clabs; Girls’ Friendly Society of America; Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association; National 
Consumers’ League; National Council of Jewish Women; National 
Council of Women; National Education Association; National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; National League 
of Women Voters; National Woman's Christian Temperance Union; 
National Women's Trade Union League; National Board of Young 
Women's Christian Association; and Service Star Legion, 


We take it that Miss Stewart has never known the tender 
emotion of a mother for her child. 

Mrs. Harriet Upton, vice president national executive com- 
mittee of the Republican Party, Washington, D. C., now a can- 
didate for Congress. No doubt she had in mind its effect upon 
her political future. 

Miss Agnes G. Regan, of Washington, D. C., ex-secretary 
National Council of Catholic Women. 

Mr. E. O. Watson, secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ in America, of Washington, D. C., claiming 
to “express the voice of the united churches of this country,” 
namely, the Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, Northern 
Baptist Convention, Presbyterian, Disciples, and the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary National Child Labor 
Committee, New York City. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, American Federation of Labor. 


THOSE OPPOSED 


Mr. G. L. Cooley, of Ohio, sympathizes with child labor laws 
but desires to omit ehild labor on the farm. 

Dr. W. H. Walker, California, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, favors the purpose but is apprehen- 
sive of a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. A, G. Fox, of New York, representing the Moderation 
League, of the board of which he is chairman, calls attention 
to the fact that there are 74 proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution before Congress. He favors Senator Wapswortn's 
amendment to require all amendments to be ratified by conven- 
tions called for the purpose in each State, the delegates to 
which shall be selected especially for the purpose. Mr. Fox 
said: 


But, Mr. Chairman, granting power is not the best way to prevent 
its exercise, and the question is always to be considered when it comes 
to granting it in the fundamental Irw, not what Congress may do or 
can do, which is a guess, if you will pardon me for using so speculative 
a word, but what it will do. 


Mr. Ira Jewell Williams, lawyer, of Philadelphia, Pa.. speak- 
ing for himself only, compares the proposed amendment to the 
eighteenth amendment— 
which was the first exception Introduced into the Constitution in the 
way of a matter primarily of local concern which took away from 
the localities the power of local self-government. 


Mr. Willis R. Jones, attorney, Baltimore, Md., was invited to 
address the committee on this amendment by the Woman’s 
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Constitutional League of Maryland,, comprising about 200 
women. ; 

Mrs. Reuben Ross Holloway, Baltimore, Md., representing the 
Woman's Constitutional League of Maryland, opposed any fur- 
ther grants of power to the Federal Government, 

Mr. Simon Miller, textile manufacturer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr: David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. John H. Adrians, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry W. Moore, of Philadelphia, Pa., representing the 
Pennsylvania. Manufacturers’ Association. 

Dr. Charles O'Donovan, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Charles T. Rawls, Baltimore; Md. 

Mr. Thomas F. Cadwalader, attorney, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, legislative chairman Federation of 
Democratic Women and secretary Woman’s Constitutional 
League, Baltimore, Md., representing about 500 women. 

Miss Mary G. Kilbreth, president Woman Patriot Publishing 
Co. 

Mr. Ed. F. Dickinson, Massachusetts. 

Mr. E. F. Carter, executive secretary Child Welfare Commis- 
sion of North Carolina, 

Mr. James A. Emery, general counsel National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States 

Mr. Louis A. Coolidge, Boston, Muss., chairman of the Sen- 
tinels of the Republic, with members in every State of the 

- Union. 

Mrs. Kate B. Johnson, Raleigh, N. C., chairman State Wel- 
fare Commission of North Carolina. 

Mr, Gray Silver, Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 

Mr. Charles J. Webb, executive head of the Salvation Army, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

The 22 witnesses represent the thought of the mass of Amerl- 
can people; they stand for the integrity of our basic law and 
the principles that have developed the strongest and richest 
Nation on earth, a land of opportunity that has been and is 
the El Dorado of the hopes and aspirations of peoples in all 
parts of the world. Only the lack of money and organization 
prevented a still greater preponderance of opposition. That 
which we have need to consider are those demanding the sub- 
mission of this resolution granting to Congress an Insidious, 
unnecessary, and dangerous power. Miss Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, was the most prominent witness and spokes- 
man. We should, therefore, have a better acquaintance with 
her, those with whom she associates in her welfare theories, 
the ramifications of this association, and the doctrines to which 
they hold, to wit: 


Miss Grace Abbott, Miss Julia Lathrop, Dr. Anna Louise Strong, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss Jane Addams, etc., bave all been connected 
with Hull House, Chicago, and with the so-called Woman's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 


Miss Addams is international president of the Woman's International 
League and has presided at all four of its international congresses— 
The Hague, 1915; Zurich, 1919; Vienna, 1921; Washington, 1924. 
Miss Addams’s name appeared with those of Nicolai Lenin and Eugene 
V. Debs as a leading shareholder in the Russian-American Industrial 
Corporation. (See World To-morrow advertisement, November, 1923, p. 
352.) Miss Abbott served as “ consultative member” of its executive 
board at the recent Woman's International League, Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress at Washington, D. C., and alse took part in its first 
International Frauen Congress at The Hague in 1915, as did Miss Kelley 
and Miss Addams. The Woman's International League has led the 
campaign in this country for recognition of Soviet Russia (see Woman's 
International League Bulletin No. 6, June, 1923), and urged women to 
take slacker oaths against all service to their country in time of war, 
(See official Woman's International League report Second International 
Congress of Women, Zurich, 1919, pp. 156, 160, 161, 262, and official 
report Woman's International League Third International Congress 
of Women, Vienna, 1921, pp. 101, 261.) For further proof of the 
communist nature of the “peace program of the Woman's Interna- 
tional League, attention is called to the “cabier” adopted by the 
Woman's International League at Washington, May 7, 1924. This 
“ cahier,” which may be obtained from the Woman's International 
League, provides for the establishment of a new international order 
based on the soviet system of representation and for the establishment 
of international communism, although elaborate care is taken in the 
“ cabier” to describe the soviet system and eommunism without using 
those terms. 

The vice president of the Woman's International League, Frau Lida 
Gustava Heyman, Germany, was a member of Kurt Eisner's com- 
munist-socialist cabinet during the soviet régime in Bavaria in 1918. 
(See Daily Worker, Communist, April 29, 1924.) 


A member of the exeentive committee of the Galician section of the 
Woman's International League was hung recently in Poland. She was 
indicted as.a soviet spy and hung while in prison. (See Daily Worker, 
Communist, April 29, 1924, or The Nation, May 14, 1924.) 


MISS GRACE ABBOTT. 


Miss Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau and “ consultative mem- 
ber” of the executive board of the Women's International League, was 
a delegate to the original Internationaler Frauenkongress” called 
at The Hague in April, 1915, at which the organization now known as 
the Woman's International League beld its first international congress. 
This congress was called by Frau Rosika Schwimmer, of Hungary, but 
in reality a German agent (see the Lusk Report, vol. 1, p. 971), who | 
came to the United States immediately after the first defeat of the Ger- 
mans on the Marne in September, 1914, to secure the intervention of 
President Wilson and to organize women’s peace leagues all over the 
United States. 

Miss Grace Abbott, at the Internationaler Frauenkongress,“ as it 
was called, moved that the fortifications of the Panama Canal be dis- 
mantied and that all international waterways be made a property of all 
the nations, She said, in part. The United States women have been 
especially fortunate in having with them during the last months 
Madame Schwimmer, who told us in the same way as she told you what 
our duty was.“ 

Frau Schwimmer, in reality a German agent, says the Lusk report 
(vol. 1, p. 971), who came to the United States and told American 
women „ what our duty was,“ as Miss Abbott declared, also organized 
the Ford peace ship aud various other schemes. After the war she became 
Hungarian Bolshevik ambassador to Switzerland, but was recalled and 
for several years past has been making her headquarters at Hull House, 
Chicago. Fray Schwimmer was an active leader and speaker at the 
recent Fourth International Congress of the Woman’s International 
League at Washington, D. C. 


MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 


Mrs. Kelley's leadership in the establishment of the Children’s Bureau 
is attested in the Woman's Journal, official feminist organ at that time, 
now the Woman Citizen, of April, 1912. Mrs. Kelley, socialist, was 
also head of the maternity act drive of 1921 as a chairman of the 
maternity act subcommittee of the woman's joint congressional com- 
mittee and also chief draftsman of this amendment. Mrs. Kelley was 
the chief draftsman of the MeCormick-Foster child-labor amendment 
and was consulted as to proposed changes. She declared that her 
instructions included participation in the selection of a Senator who 
should be asked to introduce the bill, and that she should make the 
adoption of that particular amendment her chief eccupation with Con- 
gress until the amendment should be adopted. 


. FURTHER EVIDENCE 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Mrs. Kelley, evidently you had some- 
thing to do with the drafting of this resolution. Will you tell us what 
idea was intended to be covered by the concluding words of the resolu- 
tion—what it means? (Senate Report, p.91.) 


* . . * * . . 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Mrs, Kelley, you would be helpful to us 
if you take the draft now proposed by Professor Lewis and tell us 
what you feel ought to be added to it. (Senate Report, p. 92.) 

The socialistic origin and control of the text of this improperly 
termed child-labor amendment is, therefore, indisputable. (See Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 31, 1924, p. 10263.) 

That a socialist translator of Karl Marx and friend of Frederick 
Engels should have her proposed amendments accepted by a Senate 
committee which rejected the proposals of Senator Lodge, Senator 
Johnson, etc., and her proposed amendment prevail in the House while 
all proposals, even to allow the people to vote on the amendment 
through conventions or changing it, were rejected is a clear demon- 
stration of socialistic power and leadership over the great political 
parties when socialism is cleverly disguised as an emotional humani- 
tarism. 

Mrs. Kelley says we have more interlocking directorates than bust 
ness has. We are now organized with a thousand ramifications. In- 
terlocking eonnectiens between the Children’s Bureau, the Women's 
International League, Hull House, the National Child Labor Committee 
are a small fraction of the great network of interlocking radical, 
pacifist, and bureaucratie organizations and activities. 

In 1897 and 1898 Mrs. Kelley was the editor of the Archive fur 
Sozialegesetzgebung, at Berlin. She married a Russian or Pole named 
Wischnetwezky, from whom she was later divorced. In addition to 
other translations of Marx and Engels, Mrs. Kelley translated Engels's 
“Condition of the Working Class in England’’—the inspiration of 
much socialistic legislation in the last 50 years—and in 1910 edited 
Edmund Kelley’s Twentieth Century Socialism. Mrs. Kelley was also 
president of the Intercollegiate Socialist League—the organization 
chiefly responsible for socialist agitation in schools and colleges— 
which changed its name two years ago to the League for Industrial 
Democracy, but continues its socialistic propaganda. 
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“That Mrs. Kelley has headed nearly all the drives for German 
socialist. welfare legislation, such as compulsory health insurance, 
the creation of the Federal Children’s Bureau, the maternity act, ete., 
and is still a recognized leader of the socialist cause to-day, is attested 
by the appearance of her name at the head of a list of socialist and 
communist men and women who signed themselves “ Comrades” in 
sending a birthday gift last year to Warren K. Billings, a California 
convict sent to the penitentiary in connection with the preparedness 
day bomb outrages.’ (See New York Call, socialist organ, July 4, 
1923.) 
DR. ANNA LOPISH STRONG 

Doctor Strong, who conducted a number of child welfare 
exhibits throughout the country in 1911 during the agitation 
for a children’s bureau and became exhibit expert of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau and author of the Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 14, Child Welfare Exhibits, has become the 
chief American press agent and eulogist of the soviet system 
as attested by Leon Trotski himself; by Miss Strong’s em- 
ployment as Moseow correspondent for The Worker (official 
American communist organ). Three years ago Miss Strong 
went to Russia as publicity representative for the Friends 
Service Committee. 

She has just issued a book glorying Soviet Russia under 
the title “The First Time in History.” Leon Trotski has 
written the introduction in which he pays her a glowing 
tribute. 

In The Forum, April, 1924, Miss Strong has an eulogy of 
Nicolai Lenin entitled.“ The Greatest Man of Our Time.” She 
Says: 

No public man of our time has made such a gift to human progress 
as Lenin. No man has been so increasingly loyed by so many millions 
of people. No man has attained such triumphant success, whether 
measured by actual achievement at the time of his death or by promise 
of growing results for the future, 


A Federated Press bulletin, December 15, 1923, announced: 


Anna Louise Strong, for several years Moscow correspondent of the 
Federated Press, expects to fill American lecture engagements this 
winter. She can be reached at Hull House, 800 South Halstead Street, 
Chicago. 


Vreror BERGER, the only avowedly Socialist Member of the 
United States Congress, says of the proposed amendment: 


It is a Socialist amendment, and that is why I am for it. 


Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary National Child 
Labor Committee, appearing before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who, upon the conviction of Eugene V. Debs, his per- 
sonal friend, under the espionage act, upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court, wrote Comrade Debs that “his convic- 
tion was an outrage, cloaked in legal technicalities, proving 
the bankruptey of the present social order,” thus indicating 
his association with the so-called socialistic order in America. 

The above quotations were taken from a petition submitted 
by the Woman's Patriot Publishing Co. and printed in the 
ConGresstonst. Record of May 31, 1924. 

Miss Grace Abbott declared at the House hearing (p. 264) 
that— 

When you undertake to get rid of child labor then you must make 
some other provision for the care of those children, 


And Miss Alice Paul, leader of the National Woman's Party, 
gays: 

We intend to insist also that the State assume entire responsibility 
for the miintenaaece and education of children until they become of 
age. When the women of the world have junked the battleships and 
other impedimenta of war enough money will be released to take care 
of these reforms, (Wasbington Herald, October 25, 1920, p. 7.) 


Miss Harriett Stanton Blatch, another leader of the National 
Woman's Party, says: 

Every woman, whether the wife of a millionaire or a day laborer, 
will, in the world built by women, be made to feel that society honors 
motherhood sufficiently to raise it above all sordid conditions. (Wash- 
ington Times.) 

Miss Helen Todd, former chief campaign speaker for the New 
York Suffrage Association and later chairman of New York's 
greatest birth-control meeting, had this to say: 

Place the mothers on the Government pay roll and pay them the 
money which would otherwise be spent in preparing for war. Every 
mother, rich or poor, should receive Government endowment. 

MISS JULIA LATHROP 


Miss Lathrop, Chief of the Children's Bureau under the 
Wilson administration, requested Professor Harris, connected 
with the Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C., to submit a syn- 


opsis of the European wage legislation, “in the hope that the 
information might prove useful to the people of one of the few 
great countries which as yet has no system for State or na- 
tional assistance in maternity.” In this synopsis Professor 
Harris has to say: 


The most comprehensive study on maternity benefits and workmen's 
insurance which has yet appeared in any language is the volume by 
Mme. A. Kollontay. 

Mme, Kollontay was a German paid Russian traitor, exposed as such 
by American newspapers and Government documents nearly a year 
before the Children’s Bureau book was published in May, 1919. She 
was Soviet Russia's first commissar of public welfare, a position she 
took at the time ol the Bolshevik revolution, November 7, 1917. Mme. 
Kollontay is now Soviet minister to Norway, after a hectic career, 
which included eight husbands, two positions as people's commissar, 
first commissar of public welfare, and then commissar of propaganda, 
two visits to the United States in 1915-16 as a German socialist 
agitator, after having been deported from three European countries 
in 1914 as a dangerous revolutionist. (Woman's Patriot Publishing 
Co., CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, May 31, 1924.) 


Miss Julia Lathrop indorsed Mme. Kollontay’s work, sug- 
gested by Mr. Harris as “the most comprehensive,” in her 
letter of transmittal to the Secretary of Labor. 

As Chief of the Children’s Bureau she called a series of con- 
ferences for May and June, 1919, the first of which was held 
in Washington; and at that conference we find a number of 
noted socialists from foreign countries, among whom were, ac- 
cording to Miss Lathrop's report, Mrs. Eleanor Bartow of the 
Woman’s Cooperative Guild of England, an organization of the 
wives of British wage earners; Dr. Clothilde Murlon, War De- 
partment, France, who did special work in the supervision of 
industrial Creches during the war; Dr. Reni Sand, professor of 
social and industrial medicine at the University of Brussels, 
and adviser of medical inspection of the Ministry of Labor; 
Mr. Isader Maus, director of the division of child protection, 
Ministry of Justice, Belgium; Mr. Takayuki Namaye, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Japan, in charge of reformatory and relief 
work and the protection of children; Dr. Radmila Milochevitch 
Lazarevitch, from Serbia, a physician and leader in social serv- 
ice activities. 

I have it upon the authority of a friend who attended this 
convention on May 5, 1919, that Madame Katarina Breshkoysky, 
grandmother of the Russian revolution, formerly a nihilist of 
the most vicious type, banished from Russia under the régime 
of the Czar, pardoned by Kerensky, returned to Russia and 
requited bis kindness by plotting with Lenin and Trotski for 
his overthrow, was present and occupied a seat of honor upon 
the stage. I do not find in the report of this conference the 
name of Madame Breshkoysky. 

Under the Russian system an attempt was made to nation. 
alize the children. The official journal of the commissariat of 
public education No. 4 contained the following statemen bg 
the Bolshevik Commissar Lelina: 


We must nationalize the children. We must remove the children 
from the pernicious influence of the family. We must register the 
children, or, let us speak plainly, we must nationalize them; tbus they 
will from the very start be under the beneficial influence af communist 
schools. Here they will grow up to be real communists. To compel the 
mother to surrender her child to us, to the Soviet State, that is the 
practical task before us. (Speech of Senator Reen of Missouri, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 1921.) 


This was undertaken in Russia, and Miss Emma Goldman, 
deported from the United States for sedition against our Gov- 
ernment, returned to Russia expecting to enjoy under the Bol- 
shevik government a realization of her dream of a perfect 
social state. She found that the Bolsheviks of Russia did not 
accord to her a seat at the right hand of the supreme power, 
but, rather, held her on the waiting list before according to her 
full confidence as a comrade in the Bolshevik State. She, how- 
ever, sought to visit these Russian schools in which the chil- 
dren had been taken from parents to be trained and educated 
by the State. To gain access a permit from the department 
was required. The permit, however, admitted her to one school 
only. There she found the children well fed, well clothed, in 
apartments that were clean and healthful. In every way the 
situation was gratifying. Incidentally the principal spoke of 
certain children being in confinement, Inquiring as to the cause, 
she was told that they had been guilty of theft. This, og course, 
shocked the sensibilities of Miss Goldman, who holds to the 
theory that property should be held in common and that there 
could be no such thing as theft. Learning later that there were 
other schools that were not so well kept, she solicited a permit 
to visit them. This privilege was denied. She found a way, 
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however, to gain admission, only to find the children emaciated, 
half-starved, clothed in rags, reeking with filth and vermin, 
and limited to a diet of soup from potato peelings; that parents 
from whom the children had been taken had at times sent food 
and clothing for their children, only to have them stolen by 
employees of the school. Thus she developed the fact that the 
Bolsheviki had one or two model schools, while the rest demon- 
strated the absolute failure of their undertaking. It may be 
asked why I have dwelt at length upon the biographies of these 
social workers and communists, 

My purpose is to show that the theories out of which has 
grown the resolution under consideration had their origin among 
Communists, have been experimented with in Russia, and that 
there is a close alliance between the Russian proletariat and 
the social workers to whom I have referred in this country. 
Indeed, it would seem that this amendment is only a part of 
the program which it is proposed with the aid of Russian money 
to perfect in our own country. The maternity bill has already 
been passed. The national educational bill has been introduced 
in three Congresses and is now in the hands of the Committee 
on Education of the House of Representatives. Should the pro- 
posed amendment be ratified by the States there is searcely a 
doubt but that Congress will exercise the limit of its power and 
enact laws that will absolutely prohibit work of any kind by per- 
sons under 18 years of age. Naturally the question will then 
arise as to how the parents are to support their children in idle- 
ness. This, of course, is to be done by enacting additional laws 
or constitutional amendments, if necessary, to provide mothers’ 
pensions and support for the children. 

Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, recently gave as a reason 
for nót recognizing the Soyiet Government that it was sending 
money and agents to our country to werk for and compass the 
overthrow of our Government. It would seem that they have 
already made great headway in this direction. At the head of 
the Children's Bureau, Miss Julia Lathrop, whose associations 
and trend of thought is socialistic, who is associated with the 
communistic workers not only of America but also of Europe, 
who indorsed the Russian maternity system and had it enacted 
into law by this country, was placed at the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a department of our Government, and as its 
chief used the taxpayers’ money, the Government Printing Office, 
and the mails to prepare and spread her socialistic teachings 
among the American people. When Mr. Harding came into 
office he substituted Miss Grace Abbott for Miss Lathrop. Miss 
Abbott, like Miss Lathrop, was associated with “ Hull House,” 
is a social worker, has the same associations and affiliations, 
the same lines of thought, and has continued the work of the 
Children’s Bureau along the lines laid down by Miss Lathrop. 
She has had to spend during the past year something like 
one and a half million dollars of public money, which she has 
used In part to extend and broadcast her socialistic theories, 
Mr. Hughes was undoubtedly right in suggesting that Russia 
had been seeking the overthrow of our Government. Its high- 
est officials make no denial of their effort. Evidence before the 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives indi- 
cated that Russian gold has been shipped into America to be 
used for this purpose. The Department of Justice, as stated 
by Mr. Hughes, has convincing and sufficient evidence that these 
efforts are being made. Indeed, I have photostatie copies of an 
immense amount of literature captured in the raids upon com- 
munistie quarters by our Secret Service department, and I have 
seen litergture circulated from one, at least, of our women's 
organizations that bears so close a resemblance to these photo- 
static copies that there can be no doubt of their origin. The 
communistic associations and affiliations of Miss Abbott have 
been set forth in a petition by the Woman's Patriot Publishing 
Co. printed (in part reproduced herein) in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. . 

So far as I know, these statements have not been refuted or 
even denied; therefore we have a right to assume them true. 
Certainly it is within the power of the President of the United 
States to have the Department of Justice verify the truth or 
untruth of these statements. If they be true, then we have the 
anomalous situation of the Secretary of State complaining of 
the Soviet Government financing and encouraging efforts for 
the overthrow of our Government, while the administration, 
with full power to appoint or discharge, retains at the head of 
one of our important departments of the Government one whose 
affiliations and associations are communistie, and is placing at 
her disposal large sums of money and the use of our printing 
presses with which to print and transmit through our mails 
literature encouraging the advancement of socialistic theories, 
Indeed, the press has eredited the President with favoring the 
child labor amendment to our Constitution. Of course, there are 
many Americans who conscientiously support this amendment 


in the belief that there have been great abuses of children by 
parents in requiring them to labor beyond their physical ability, 
and out of the goodness of their hearts are seeking to advance 
humanitarian projects, which in reality are aids to the work of 
those who seek to overthrow our Government and to substitute 
therefor the horrers of communism. Even though this were 
not true, goyernment is for the protection of all. It is absurd 
that millions should be restricted by unnecessary regulations in 
order that an abuse in an infinitesimally small number of cases 
might be corrected. I say “might” because I believe the theory 
unsound and will lead to continual discord and confusion. It 
is better that a few should suffer, if need be, than many, and 
that great and sound principles be disearded and destroyed in 
order to experiment with theories that have failed where tried 
and are entertained relatively by few. 

By the creation of a Children’s Bureau, with a chief at its 
head, the foundation was laid upon whieh to build and extend 
this socialistic scheme and incidentally make the American 
people pay the bill. 

Mrs. Kelley says: 


We have more interlocking directorates than business bas, and they 
have a thousand ramifcations. 


Perhaps these interlocking directorates and ramifications will 
take in the 16 organizations whieh Miss Stewart claimed to 
represent before the House Judiciary Committee. There can be 
no question that the purpose of these organizations” “ interiock- 
ing directorates and ramifications” are to give the impression 
that there are millions of persons behind the movement. It is 
estimated, however, that there are not more than a million 
communists in America, but these are enough if they can gain 
control of our Government. It is stated that at the time of the 
Lenin revolution in Russia that there were only 600,000 of the 
communists, and yet these have dominated and controlled with 
the unrelenting hand of a tyrant 150,000,000 of people. They 
practically annihilated by confiseation the industry of Russia, 
which they did not have the brains to operate; admittedly per- 
mitted their Cheka to murder in cold blood 1,750,000 people. te 
drive millions of their best citizens into banishment, and created 
a condition whereby millions are said to have starved to death, 
In view of this example, it is passing understanding that the 
American people, the American Congress, and the administra- 
tion sheuld countenance for an Instant any theory, any sugges- 
tion, or any advice that may be offered by those whose associa- 
tions indicate that they hold to the extreme view of the Rus- 
sian proletariat. 

If Mr. E. C. Watson is a bona fide representative of the 
churches, as stated before the House Judiciary Committee, and 
authorized to speak for those churches, then we have an. ofticial 
publie declaration of these churches that they have entered the 
field of political endeavor. How far this might be interpreted 
te mean that these churches. would discard the idea of separa- 
tion of Church and State and seek control ef temporal govern- 
ment remains to be seen. Certainly there is an abundance of 
evidence indicating that some of our churches are devoting 
much of their time and attention to regulating the morals of 
individuals by law, and thus we have the anomalous situation 
of the churches of Christ and socialism joining hands to destroy 
our dual system of government and take from the States the 
power and authority to regulate and control child labor. Com- 
munism is opposed to the church; its teachings are the anti- 
thesis of those of the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet we find 
apparently this combination arrayed against the principles of 
self-government and American liberty. 

The third and perhaps the most powerful organization that 
we find urging the submission of the child labor amendment is 
the American Federation of Labor, represented by Mr. Edgar 
Wallace. It may be that this organization is not. united in 
support of this amendment. Indeed I have not so found it. 
The motive of its leaders, however, may be suggested in the 
thought that it will eliminate a large element of competition 
on the labor market. The reduction of the werking day from 
10 to 8 hours on the railroads and in many of our industrial 
plants was equivalent to the removal of one-fifth of the labor so 
affected, creating a shortage in industrial help which resulted 
in an enormous increase in the wage scale. Protected industry 
has been in a position to meet this increase of wage and as a 
result has drawn very largely from agriculture fo supply its 
needs, thus creating a shortage of help in the agricultural field 
and an increase of wage, while agricultural commodities have 
sunken to pre-war levels, and this largely accounts for the 
distressed financial condition of the farmers throughout the 
entire Union. A shortage of help is always followed by ineffi- 
ciency, thus accentuating the labor question. The prohibition 
of any work by persons under 18 years of age would still fur- 
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ther accentuate the situation and inevitably create. a demand 
for pulling down the bars in order to admit immigration to fill 
this void. Otherwise production will be stifled, higher prices 
must follow, consumption must be reduced, and unemployment 
might result. All of which plays into the hands of the com- 
muiist. He loses no opportunity to encourage any situation 
leading to discontent, to array class against class; to destroy 
confidence in government. Already the income tax laws, based 
upon unequal, unjust, unfair, inquisitorial, impertinent, and 
arbitrary assessment of incomes not realized, forcing 6.000.000 
of persons into unnecessary and extraordinary expense in con- 
nection with the making of returns and payment of taxes, 
have inspired amoug many a dislike for and antagonism to the 
Government, 

The unreasonsble, harsh, and vicious prohibition laws, 
breaking down constitutional guaranties, prying into the homes 
of individuals, the regulating and bedeviling of the lives of 
American citizens have stirred the wrath of 40 per cent of our 
population, and to a large extent created a hatred of law and 
disloyalty to the Government. . Ratify the twentieth amend- 
ment and we will have given to the Federal Government another 
weapon with which to prod the masses into auger and dis- 
loyalty. How many similar amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution granting police powers to the Federal Government 
with which to destrey the peace and happiness In the ordinary 
processes of human life may be sought and secured, none can 
predict. But enough has already been done and proposed to 
be done to rekindle in the soul of the Anglo-Saxon race a 
desire for revolution, and thus afford an opportunity to carry 
out the Russian desire for the overthrow of our Government. 
This is not a prophecy; it may never be. The American people 
mày react, and I trust that they will; I have faith to believe 
that they will, but we know that the proletariat of both the 
underground and parlor variety are at work. We know that 
they have funds with which to spread tons of literature. We 
know that if is the avowed purpose of Russia to capture 
America and establish the proletariat. We know that Gov- 
ernment control of maternalism and of children, their train- 
ing, education, and mothers’ pensions had their origin among 
the communist. We know that the Russian experiment has 
been a monumental failure; that it is atheistic; that it has 
persecuted and endeavored to destroy the church; that where 
practiced industrial life has been destroyed. We know that 
in Russia famine and disease have prevailed in large areas, 
perhaps generally. We know that the cheka admits to the 
murder of nearly 2,000,000 of people. We have seen that 
the most enthusiastic proponents of the child labor amend- 
ment are advocating Russian theories. Then, why should we 
assist them? Why should we adopt their policies? Why en- 
courage them? We believe that the American people are al- 
ready disgusted with Congress for temporizing with blocs, 
advocating socialistic Measures, assuming powers reserved to 
the States, thus duplicating the burden of taxes. Are we not 
pulling down the pillars of the temple upon our own heads? 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESSES 


Mr. \JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
may be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting an address which he delivered on Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
same request for my colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Prater]. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


“I look for the time when every man who now puts his counsel 
against united service of mankind under the League of Nations 
will be just as ashamed of it as he who regretted the uniting of 
the States.“ 

MEMORIAL Dax ADDRESS BY EMANCEL CRLLER, May 30. 
DISTRICT OF New YORK 


Under the auspices of the Far Rockaway Post, American Legion, 
Department of New York, we are assembled to-day to do homage to 
our soldier dead. We bow our heads in sorrow for those who have 
gone on their great adventure. We mourn the loss of those who, seek- 
ing the “bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth,” have gone through 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

The men of Long Island and of this peninsula earned enviable praise 
and esteem for gallantry under fire and for bravery under trying condi- 
tions. But such bravery and such courage is bought with a terrible 
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toll. The price is dear. When rank upon rank stand their ground 
with unblanched faces against a withering fire, then jealous death 
spreads its encompassing wings around many a lad. 

We do well to honor these men who have laid their lives upon the 
altars of liberty and patriotism, 

Flanders Field. Bellenu Wood, Argonne, St. Mihiel. Appomattox, 
Chancellorsville, Bull Run, San Juan Hill, Manila Bay, are names writ 
well upon the hearts of all Americans. Yet the signs and evidence of 
battle at those historic places may have gone. The trenches and breast- 
works that gave our men protection may now be leveled by plow or 
tractor. The little streams that were dyed from soldiers’ hearts may 
now slake the thirst of lowing kine. Wheat fields or barley may cover 
the earth which battle bathed in blood. The sciences of war have 
given Way now to the arts of peace. Where was carnage and destruc- 
tion and ghastly death is now happily replaced by peaceful industry 
and quiet husbandry. 

Though the battle wounds be healed, the scars can not be oblit- 
erated, The memories that are aroused this day of what “our boys” 
did in the War of the Rebellion and on foreign soll impinges our very 
souls, They fought a haughty foe aud wiped out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. As Lincoln said at Gettysburg, “ The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget whut 
they did“ there. 

All righteous men deprecate war. Yet war induces in countless 
men the highest and most ennobling trait in human nature—that of 
self-sacrifice, self-abnegation. This noble quality shines brightest on 
scenes of carnage and fields of blood. There is developed often in 
soldiers and statesmen alike the most exalted manifestations of moral 
grandeur. Witness the divine spark that impelled Colonel Whittlesey 
and the “Jost battalion.” As Sir Philip Sidney put aside the cup of 
water that wes offered to his parched lips and said. Let it anench 
the thirst of yonder dying soldier; he needs it more than I.” 

During the Civil War Sidney Jolmston sent the surgeon from his 
side to attend his stricken foes, and thus his own life's blood ebbed 
away unstanched, 

Avraham Lincoln wrote to Meade near Gettysburg: “I direct you 
to attack the enemy; if you win, destroy this order and let the glory 
all be yours; if you fall, T take the blame on me.” 

These incidents are but typical of the history of our soldiers in all 
our wars, 

I would speak, too, of those blessed but nameless soldiers who are 
now in death's embrace but who are without even an inscription over 
their heads. They fill the unknown graves. Life to them was just 
as dear as to those who lie beneath honored inscriptions. Home to 
them was just as sweet; hunger and thirst and cold were just as 
hard to endure; fever was as burning, wounds were as painful—death 
was as sublime. 

Beside these unknown graves na mothers sigh breathes its tribute 
of affection; no orphan's tears bedew the fragrant flowers; no widow's 
sorrows even seek sweet solace there, 

I can not refrain at this time from repeating what Wilson said in 
France in 1918: 

“But it would be no profit to us to eulogize these illustrious 
dead if we did not take to heart the lesson which they have 
taught us. + They have done their utmost to show their 
devotion to a great cause, and they have left us to see to it 
that that cause shall not be betrayed, whether in war or pence. 
* * © They came to defeat forever the things for which 
the Central Powers stood.“ it is for: us to 
use our proper weapons of counsel and agreement to see to it 
that there never is such a war again. The nation that should 
now fling out of this common concord of counsel would betray 
the human race. 

“So it is our duty to take and maintain the 3 which 
will see to it that the mothers of America and the mothers of 
France and England and Italy and Belgium and all other sufer- 
ing nations should never be called upon for this sacrifice 
again. * * »The things that these men left us, though they 
did not in their counsels conceive it, is the great instrument which 
we have just erected in the League of Nations. * * * I like 
to think that the dust of those sons of America who were privi- 
leged to be buricd in their mother conntry will mingle with the 
dust of the men who fought for the preservation of the Unfon, 
and that, as those men gave their lives in order that America 
might be united, these men have given their lives in order that 
the world might be united. 1 look for the time when 
every man who now puts his counsel against the united service 
of mankind under the League of Nations will be just as ashamed 
of it as he who regretted the union of the States," 

It is quite the custom these days to scoff and ridicule the League of 
Nations; but let me tell the scoffers they may yet live to rue the day 
they aligned themselves with the “die hards” and “ irreconcilables.” 
Wilson, whose fame will increasingly grow richer and deeper, sacri- 
ficed himself for the league. His was not failure. Nay, more, indeed! 
He has sown seed that will germinate and fructify the war-weary 
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world with the blessings of peace. I call Wilson great. I do so having 
in mind what Lowell said soon after Lincoln's death. Of him Lowell 
said, in 1864: 

“We will not call him a great man, for overhasty praise is too 
apt to sour at last into satire, and greatness may be trusted safely 
to history and the future.” 

Nevertheless, I shall call Wilson great. knowing full well that 
history will carve for him a niche on the highest levels of greatness, 
He lived in advance of his time. But there is one thing all armies 
and navies of all time can never stop, and that is—I am indebted to 
my colleague, Mr. Black, of Texas, for the use of this phrase—an 
idea when its hour has come. The idea of the league has not yet come. 
It soon will come, and when it does no armada, no army, no fleet— 
nothing will abate it. 

The engagements of the American Expeditionary Forces in the land 
of Joan of Are are but reverberations of the battles of the Revolution, 
the Mexican, the Civil, and Spanish Wars. Saving the war with 
Mexico, never have we fought for selfish motive. Always have we 
shunned war. Only when to refuse the challenge were it dishonor have 
we issued the call to arms. Only in a cause that was worthy have we 
sacrificed the flower of our manhood—to save the Union, to rescue 
Cuba from iniquity and degradation, to protect the world against the 
rising tide of militarism. 

In France and in Cuba there was no North or South. The blue and 
gray were melded into khaki of firmest hue. After battle, when the 
chill morning dawned, the dead from all regions of the United States— 
North, South, West, East—lay cold and stark together. The dew 
from heaven fell on their union in one common grave. Nay, more—lest 
we forget—our army in France held together in common American 
brotherhood the youth of all climes aud lands. There was no dividing 
line for any purpose between Nordic and non-Nordic. All were equal 
in the sacrifice. At the listening post it mattered not if one's parents 
were Italian. In “no man's land” the Czechoslovak and the Irish- 
man performed alike deeds of sublime heroism. 

Many were the aliens who received the distinguished-service cross— 
whites and blacks, Gentiles and Jews, toiled and suffered with unabated 
zeal. But that was seven years ago, That is the rub. Recently 
a law was passed by men entirely oblivious of all that—forgetful 
that all these boys in France fought in a common cause, actuated 
by the same patriotism which animated Sir Walter Scott when he 
wrote: 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is mine own—my native land.” 

But what avails it all—of what use is all the sacrifice unless a 
lesson be learned therefrom. How futile the havoe of war unless 
there comes the will to peace—as futile were it as the lamentations 
of a prophet in a desert, as useless as the whisperings into an ear of a 
corpse. 

We may not be ready for the League of Nations, but are we not 
ready for the Permanent Court for International Justice? That court 
now flourishes. It is firmly and permanently established. Nearly 
all nations are a living part of it. Only Russia and the United States 
are remaining aloof. Our attitude is that of the dog in the manger. 
Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge advocated our espousal of the court. 
But there are some in high places who do not want the World Court. 
They offer a different court. They sulk like Achilles and say ours or 
nothing at all. Their proposal, however, is a makeshift. We want 
gold. They give us dross. We want a genuine court. They give us 
an imitation. 

But the hour of the idea of the World Court has struck—nothing 
will stop it. The World Court is a tribunal of peace. It must prevail, 
else the World War had better be fought all over again. We have 
always believed in arbitration. We have 57 arbitration treaties. We 
believe in settling disputes by the arbitrament, not of force of arms, 
but of calm discussion and force of right and peace. With the World 
Court we can probably say with Isaiah; 

The spears shall be turned Into pruning hooks and the swords 
into plowshares. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

There is another note I desire to strike before I conclude. A 
splendid editorial in a current issue of The Nation states: 

“Memorial Day is still the most solemn and impressive of our 
holidays, no richer in tradition than Thanksgiving Day or July 
4, but without the paraphernalia of firecrackers and roast turkey 
that have obscured the meaning of those days of joy. But it is 
a pity that we should confine our respect on May 30 to death in 
war. Last year a group of Cincinnati citizens united in enlarging 
the significance of the day by scattering flowers on the grayes of 
some of the unsung martyrs of peace. One of the speakers re- 
called William James's plea for a moral equivalent for war. 
Another read Horace Traubel's words: ‘ We worship the destroyer. 
We despise or at least ignore the builder, * Tou look 
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with awe upon a battle field, Do you not look with as much awe 
upon a tunnel? Here is an honest battle. A battle with the 
rocks. * Here is a battle in which no brother takes up 
arms against a brother. Yet this battle, too, has its victims.’ 
Should we not enlarge our Memorial Day so that instead of com- 
memorating only the heroes of our wars it should include also the 
miners suffocated while digging our coal, the workers caught in 
our machinery, the everyday victims, no less truly conseripted, of 
peace?” 
In conclusion let me repeat McCrae’s stirring lines: 


IX FLANDERS FIELD 


In Flanders Field the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders Field, 


Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shali not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Field. 


In answer, I say America shall keep the faith of its fathers and 
walk the way of peace, America shall wage a deathless battle for the 
blessings of peace, a sleepless striving for the right and righteous. 
Then, when the sands of life have run, we, too, can go through the 
valley of the shadow, safe in the knowledge that we have done our 
duty to these divine soldier dead and have kept the faith. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, the following 
speech was delivered by ANNING S. PRALL, of New York, at the 
Memorial Day exercises held under the auspices of the Com- 
bined American Legion Post, of Richmond County, N. Y., at 
Park Staten Island, N. X., Memorial Day, May 30, 1924: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON, ANNING 5. PRALL, OF NEW YORK, AT THE 
MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COM- 
BINED AMERICAN LEGION POSTS OF RICHMOND COUNTY, X. Y., AT HERO 
PARK, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., ON MEMORIAL DAY, MAY 30, 1924 


This is Memorial Day. This is the day set apart that we may pay 
our respects to the memory of our patriot dead. 

To-day we gather here to pay tribute to the heroes of 1861, who 
held our Nation together; to those who gave up their lives for us in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 in defense of our honor, and to 
those who went to the front in 1917 and saved the world for demoe- 
racy. 

In the National Cemetery in Arlington, just outside of the city of 
Washington, is the sacred spot designated for the principal seene of 
the national ovation to the dead. 

But everywhere throughout the Nation our citizens are to-day voicing 
their tributes of respect and affection in fond memory of those who in 
the discharge of their duty paid the supreme sacrifice. These citizens 
who have gathered here to-day would, were it possible, broadcast 
throughout the land their deep feeling of honor and respect which is 
due every American who dies for his country. But we are here to-day 
to pay our tributes to our own, to voice our appreciation and deyotion 
to those Staten Island boys who went forth in 1861, 1898, and 1917. 

Some are here to-day who remember the call to arms in 1861; and 
many of us recall the mustering in of the troops in 1898. But we all 
remember the call that came flashing over the land in 1917, declaring 
that a state of war existed between the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many and the Government and the people of the United States. 

Our hearts swelled with pride at the prompt response of our owu 
Staten Island boys. And among those Staten Islanders were boys cf 
every nationality. In the ranks of the Army and on the ships of the 
Navy were sons, brothers, husbands, and fathers. And of the millions 
who entered the service none had stouter hearts; none were more fear- 
less; none were more loyal; none had a deeper love of couttry; and 
none were more beloved than the boys of Richmond. Cheerfully und 
willingly they entered the combat against the common foe; manfully 
and unflinchingly did they endure the hardships and rigors of war. 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; n democracy in a Republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfeet Union, one and inseparable ; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, und Hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes, 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to loye it, to 
support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and 
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That was tbe: creed in their hearts, 
and on their lips, when they bravely marched forth, heads erect, 
with the courage of the warrior, following the flag, and chanting 
that old refrain: 


to defend it against all enemies. 


“In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom 
That transfigares you and me. 
As he died to make men holy 
Let us die to make men free, 
While God goes marching on.” 

These men not only lived for our Nation, they died for it. They 
were our brothers, our friends, our neighbors when peace reigned. 
But when the hour of national peril came, these quiet, peace-loving 
citizens were transformed into heroes. From the sphere of the citizen 
they arose to the plane of the patriot. 

We can not add to the glory or honor or renown of those whose 
death saved for us our country. We can not make sacred the grounds 
wherever they lie, 

“Who seemed to die in such a cause 

We can not call him dead.” 

We may adorn with loving tributes the resting places of our beloved 
dead; the flowers that are strewn over the graves may symbolize the 
living fragrance of their memory. But we shall honor them most by 
having their example teach us to love our country more, to prize its 
manifold blessing more, and to advance its glory and greatness more, 
These brave nren stand in history and in the hearts of a grateful people 
where you and I may never stand. 

It was to save the flag from dishonor, the world and the Nation 
they loved from destruction, that they gave their lives, And of the 
millions that engaged in the great conflict some lived to see the vic- 
tory won for which they periled so much and returned in health and 
strength to receive honor and praise from a grateful people. Many, 
too, returned maimed and sick, but living, to see the land they loved 
yedeemed, to realize the Nation's gratitude, and to be welcomed once 
more to the bosom of loving friends. 

But those we mourn to-day passed away before the hour of triumph 
in the darkness of the night before the bright rays of the morning 
came, Some sleep at home beneath the canopy of heaven in their own 
beloved land, while others lie in scattered graves in foreign fields, each 
resting from his fierce toil. It is to them we scatter wreaths and 
flowers, and upon them we shed our tears. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to-day to the mothers throughout the 
land whose aching hearts feel the keen pang of the thought of lost sons, 
to those whose thoughts are of lost brothers, husbands, or fathers who 
went forth in the defense of our honor and did uot return. 

Let us then appreciate our destiny, and above all let us never forget 
that to these brave defenders in the hour of the Nation’s deadly peril 
under a Divine Providence we owe the blessings which we enjoy to-day. 
And you who reap the benefit of these sacrifices, whether you shared 
them or not, never forget to hold in grateful remembrance the deeds of 
those who fought and bled in our country’s cause. 

Because of the courage of these brave men our honor is unimpeached 
and our flag still floats in undisputed supremacy, respected in every 
land, and peace, prosperity, and happiness surround us on every side. 
And if we are to show our true appreciation of the great sacrifice they 
made for us, we must with renewed effort uphold these traditions that 
have made ours a great Christian Nation. We must remain true and 
steadfast in upholding the Constitution of our country and the honor 
of the flag we love so well. 

And what lessons we may read in that beautiful flag. Its white 
teaches us purity of purpose; its red typifies the blood which has so 
often been shed in its defense; and its blue, with its constellation, 
reminds us of the starry canopy of heaven, behind which is the eternal 
camping ground, where the pure and the good, when discharged from 
service here, are mustered into the mighty army of saints who guard 
the throne of the Most High God. 

And thus, as we bare and bow our heads in the heroes’ honor on this 
commemorative day, may we appreciate more thoroughly those priceless 

rivileges for which they sacrificed all they had—home, happiness, and 
ife. 

This is the day when political lines are forgotten; this is the day 
when community interests are welded together as one; this is the day 
when ancestry fades away, revealing none but Americans; this is the 
day when rich and poor alike bow in meek humility; this is the day 
when religious differences cease to exist as we pay our tribute to those 
of all bloods and all creeds, who, mindful of the supreme sacrifice on 
Calvary, proved true to His divine idea of patriotism when He pro- 
claimed : 2 

Greater love hath no man than this, that He lay down his life 
tor his friends.“ 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
muy have until to-morrow to file minority views on the bill 
H. R. 9611, pertaining to irrigation and reclamation, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have until to-morrow to file minority 
views. Is there objection? `z 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REÑARES 
The following Members asked for dnd receiyed permission to 
extend their remarks in the Recorn: Mr. Ayres, Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Dyer, Mr. Creamron, Mr. McCrinric, 


WORLD COURT 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in view of the many offers of a 
peace plan I am taking the liberty of offering one myself. It 
is a plan worked out by H. L. Woods, of Wellington, Kans., the 
editor of the Wellington Daily News. Mr: Woods is entftled 
to all the credit for this plan. In my opinion it is far superior 
to either of the plans offered a few days ago by two members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. Each of 
those plans endeavor to create an international or world’s court, 
independent of the present League of Nations. It is so ap- 
parent that this is an attempt to get away from the provisions 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, creating the world’s 
court, that it would be amusing if it were not pathetic or tragic. 

It begins to look as though the question of a world peace is 
again to be made a campaign issue; that is, a political “ foot- 
ball,” After defeating the League of Nations it was realized 
something had to be done to satisfy a large element of voters in 
this country or else Mr. Harding would be defeated in the cam- 
paign of 1920, so such great leaders as the present Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes; former President, now Chief Justice Taft; 
Mr. Root; and Mr. Hoover, and scores of others, including the 
great Committee of Forty, gave the voters to understand if 
Mr. Harding should be elected we would have an association of 
nations or something. He was elected on a platform advocating 
international peace, through the means of an international 
court. He came out, with a few others, asking for this court 
just one year ago this month, but so far there has been no 
move made to enter. 

Now, I see the present President is again mentioning the 
fact something should be done, although practically four years 
have elapsed and nothing has been done, nor even an attempt 
made to do anything along this line. I am wondering if the 
dear people are prepared again to accept empty promises. Are 
they again willing to rely on the same promise as made in the 
last campaign? If it is merely a peace plan the party in power 
wants, one that can be carried out without much machinery 
and, in my opinion, would. prove effective much more than those 
offered a few days ago, why not let the committee having 
jurisdiction over such legislation take the Wood's plan and work 
it out and present it to the body having charge of such matters, 
and not go into this campaign with another promise, as was 
done in 1920? 

The plan offered by Mr. Woods is, as follows: 

THR PLAN 

A proclamation by the President and the Senate of the United States, 
prepared by direction of the Senate, to include a declared policy as 
follows: £ 

First. A resolution, declaration, or pledge by the United States 
that it is resolved to take its stand against war as a means of settling 
international disagreements or misunderstandings; that in pursuance 
of such resolve the United States makes its pledge to the world that 
it never will attack any other nation with arms until it first has been 
attacked ; that in all controversies which may arise with other nations the 
United States will resort only to peaceful methods for settlement, using 
arms in its defense only as an answer to force already used against it. 

Second. The United States declares that it will look with distavor 
upon wars between other nations, and in case of such wars will as- 
sume the right, if it chooses to exercise it, not as an act of war but 
in the interest of world peace, to discover, through its own goyern- 
mental agencies the claims and justification of the contending nations, 
and to take such action therein as it believes to be in the interest of 
the orderly government of the world. 

Third. That after the issuance of such proclamation the Government 
of the United States shall seek to have similar proclamations issued 
by all other nations. 


TO INCLUDE AN ARTICLE TO RESTORE THE REPUBLIC 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recoxp, I include the following article by Ed- 
ward A. Alexander, of the New York bar: 


RESTORE THE REPUBLIC 


(By Edward A. Alexander, of the New York bar) 
The United States is no longer a republic. In a republic a majority 
of the people rule in all matters relating to the fundamentals of life, 
One of the fundamentals of life is personal liberty. Personal liberty, 
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includes the right to eat, drink, smoke, or wear what one wants, so 
long aš he does not interfere with the rights of his neighbor or disturb 
the public peace, The essence of a republic is local self-government, 
which means that personal liberty is regulated by the local community, 
in this country known as the State and local subdivisions of the State. 
The speed at which an automobile may be operated on the public high- 
way or in the public streets is not regulated by an act of Congress or 
by a rule laid down by any other central and distant organization. It 
is regulated by the State and by the various cities, towns, and villages 
through which the automobile passes. The same rule applies to all 
other matters concerning the personal habits of the people in any local 
community. When the personal habits of the people of any local 
community may be regulated by the people of a far-distant State or by 
a minority of the people of other States we have no longer a republican 
form of government. 

The American colonists protested in the Declaration of Independence 
against the right of a king living across the seas to regulate all of 
their personal habits. They insisted upon local self-government as 
one of the essential foundations of justice. 

Personal liberty includes the right of freedom of religious wor- 
ship, of freedom of the press, and of certain other fundamental and 
inalienable rights enumerated, protected, and guaranteed by the first 
17 amendments of the United States Constitution. The United States 
Constitution is intended to be a landmark of personal liberty. It was 
established by the people, as its preamble expressly recites— 

to form a more perfect Union. establish justice, insure domestic 

tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Section 4 of Article IV of the United States Constitution expressly 
provides that— 

“The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government and shall protect each 
of them against invasion, and on the application of the legisla- 
ture or the executive (when the legislature can not be convened) 
against domestic violence.“ 

Local self-government is one of the fundamental characteristics and 
attributes of a republic. In volume 8 of the Cyclopedia of Law, at 
page 79, it is said 

“and the right of local self-government, being secured to the 
people by the several English bills of rights, the customs and gen- 
eral policy of English and Američan institutions, and antedating 
the adoption of the constitutions themselves, is necessarily in- 
herent in the people, and without their consent, expressed in 
constitutional provisions that they have framed and adopted, 
can not be taken away by legislative authority.” 

Should any other power in the United States but the people them- 
selves have the authority to destroy the right of local self-government 
or any of the other fundamental rights of liberty enumerated in the first 
17 amendments of the Federal Constitution? How can there be but 
one answer to such a question! Emphatically, no. Yet the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case of Rhode Island r. Palmer (253 
U. S. 330) has held that under Article V of the United States Constitu- 
tion the power to change, alter, destroy, or amend the Constitution is 
given to the legislatures of three-quarters of the States, and that the 
people themselyes have no authority er power to directly propose or to 
directly make changes in their own Constitution. In other words, cer- 
tain specified representatives of the people constituting a majority of 
the legislatures of three-quarters of the States have greater power and 
authority than the people themselves, 

Article V of the United States Constitution, under which the Supreme 
Court has held that the legislatures of three-quarters of the States 
have this supreme power, reads as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of this Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress: Provided, That no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and 
that no State, withont its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

A careful reading of the article will show that the people of the 
United States are not expressty authorized to propose amendments to 
the Constitution. Article V is the only provision of the United States 


Constitution expressly authorizing amendments to be made to it. 
These amendments may be initiated or proposed in only two ways: 
(1) Providing two-thirds of both Houses of Congress deem it neces- 
sary, or (2) on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States. There is nothing in Article V expressly authorizing a 
majority of people of the United States or a majority of the States 


themselves, upon approval by a vote of a majority of their respective 
electorate, to propose amendments to the Constitution, The people 
of the United States are conceded by all legal authority and by all 
statesmansbip and historical authority likewise to be the source of all 
power. It is the people who created and adopted the United States 
Constitution. Yet there is no express ‘provision in. the Constitution 
itself authorizing the people as such to propose amendments to it 
or to start the machinery in motion for the proposal of such 
amendments: 

The question therefore naturally arises whether this power to initiate 
amendments to the United States Constituion was not expressly re- 
served to the people by the ninth and tenth amendments, known as 
Articles IX and X of the United States Constitution. 

Article IX expressly provides that the enumeration in the Constitu- 
tion of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people, and Article X that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it 
to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people, 

Therefore it would seem to be clear and obvious that since, accord- 
ing to the very language of the Constitution as expressed in its pre- 
amble, which states that the people themselyes ordained and established 
this Constitution for the United States of America, the creators of 
the Constitution reserved to themselves full power and authority to 
change, alter, or amend it in any way which they may see fit. 

In delegating to two-thirds of both Houses of Congress or to the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States the authority to propose 
amendments the people did not give away their own power to alter, 
change, or even to abolish the Constitution. Does that part of the 
power of the people of the United States which they expressly dele- 
gated to two-thirds of hoth Houses of Congress or to the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States to propose amendments to the Constitution 
give to these Representatives the authority to propose amendments 
to abolish and destroy the Constitution or to abolish and destroy any 
one of the fundamental and inallenable rights which constitute a part 
of the essence of a republican government? 

It is a fundamental rule of construction that a power delegated by 
a sovereign people to any of its legislative agents must be strictly 
construed in favor of the principal and against the agents in case of 
any donbt concerning the extent of the authority conferred: and when 
it is claimed by the agents that this authority gives them the power 
to destroy one of the essential and fundamental parts of the struc- 
ture and foundation of government, which was created by the princi- 
pal, the language of the written instrument must be still more strictly 
construed- in favor of the principal and against the donees of the 
power. 

Had the sovereign people of the United States desired to give to two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress or to the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States the authority to abolish and destroy the Constitution of 
the United States or any of its vital parts, they very easily could 
have said so in so many words and undoubtedly would have inserted 
in the amending clause of the Constitution a provision to the effect 
that two-thirds of both Honses of Congress or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States sheulld have the power to change, alter, 
modify, abolish, aud destroy the Constitution of the United States 
by amendment, provided three-fourths of the State legislatures ratified 
such a proposed amendment. 

The people of the United States, however, used entirely different 
language. They first state in the preamble of the Constitution that 
they, the people, ordained and established it to form a more perfect 
Tnion, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, aud secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity. They then state in Ar- 
ticles IX and X that they only give to the United States Government 
certain rights enumerated in the Constitution, and the mere fact that 
they enumerate certain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by them, the people, and so as not to make the 
meaning of this misunderstood but to make its meaning clear beyond 
preadventure they take the precaution to state in Article X that the 
powers not delegated to the United States Government by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people, 

Bearing these matters in mind, we ask what is the meaning of 
Article V when it says two-thirds of both Houses of Congress or the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States may propose “ amend- 
ments to this Constitution"? Does this mean that these representatives 
of the people shall have full power and authority to offer amendments 
destroying the Constitution or completely changing it and destroying 
the inalienable and fundamental rights of life, liberty, and property 
defined therein! If the representatives of the people have this power, 
then it must follow that the people themselves did not intend to reserve 
to themselves the right, power, or authority to amend, alter, or destroy 
their Constitution as they saw fit, because if the people themselves 
alone have the right to amend the Constitution in such a manner as to 
destroy it or abolish it or abolish the fundamental rights of life, 
liberty, and property therein defined then why would they give these 
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rights to two-thirds of both Honses of Congress or to the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States provided their decision was ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States! 

In other words, if I, as principal and owner, own a large and pros- 
perous manufacturing business, which is being managed and conducted 
by a corporation which I have organized and of which I own all the 
capital stock, and I elect directors of the corporation to manage its 
affairs, strictly limiting their power by by-laws of which I approve, 
and I delegate to these directors the power to make amendments to 
these by-laws, do I thereby give to these directors the right, power, and 
authority to offer as an amendment to these by-laws a resolution that 
the entire property be destroyed by fire and rendered valueless, and the 
business be eliminated? 

Ot course, if under Article V of the United States Constitution, 
which authorizes two-thirds of the Houses of Congress or the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States to propose amendments, and which 
authorizes these proposed amendments to become a part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, it was intended that the people should never thereafter have 
any power themselves to propose and ratify amendments to the Con- 


stitution; if in other words Article V means that the people of the | 


United States forever irrevocably parted with their power to amend 
and conveyed it away ton comparatively small number of representa- 
tives and these representatives alone have the full power to offer any 
amendment to the United States Constitution, even though such amend- 
ment completely destroys it or any of its vital parts, then it is con- 
ceded that the representatives specified in Article V -have the power 
to destroy and abolish the Constitution and any of its vital parts, as 
well as to protect and enforee them. 

We contend that the history and traditions of the American colonies 
and a careful study of the proceedings immediately following the 
Revolutionary War, which resulted in the creation and adoption of 
the United States Constitution, show beyond question that it never 
was the intent of the people of the United States to give to a compara- 
tively small handful of their representatives the power to destroy a 
constitution which was built only after years of thought and hard- 
ship and at the sacrifice of the blood of our fathers, nor is there any- 
thing in the Constitution under which such a construction is justified. 
On the contrary, the provisions heretofore referred to show ‘that the 
other construction should be placed upon the amending clause of the 
Constitution, and that it should be construed strictly in favor of the 
people of the United States and against the delegates of the power. 

As throwing further light on the manner in which this amending 
article of the Constitution must be construed, reference should be made 
to the authority which the delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
had at the time the Constitution was adopted from ‘the sovereign States 
which sent them to this convention, and this authority should be deter- 
mined by the common law as it was in force in the States at that time 
In so far as it applied to the authority which was given to these dele- 
gates. The only authority given to the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention was an authority to amend the Articles of Confederation. 
This is a matter of common historical knowledge. These delegates did 
not have even the power to create a new constitution for this country. 
They exceeded their powers in propesing a new constitution, and the 
people themselves ratified this Constitution. This clearly indicates that 
these delegates did not have the power to bind the people by anything 
they saw fit; but the people—the source of all power—alone had ithe 
right to determine what kind of a constitution they wanted. Is it 
reasonable, then, to suppose that in determining what kind of a con- 
stitution they wanted they would give away forever the power to other 
delegates to at any time destroy what they had taken so long in cre- 
ating! The proposition does not seem to be a reasonable one. 

Under the United States Constitution as it now stands a minority of 
the people of the United States may rule the majority of the people in 
all the fundamentals of life by making amendments to the United 
States Constitution. Under Article V of the Federal Constitution, as 
interpreted by the United States Supreme Court, the legislatures of 
three-quarters of the States have full and autocratic power to amend 
the Constitution in any way they may see fit. There are 48 States in 
the Union. Three-quarters of these 48 States constitute 36 States. 
The population of the United States is estimated, according to the 
World Almanac, to be at present approximately 112,000,600, 

The combined population of 12 of the larger States is, according 
to the same authority, approximately sixty million odd. Yet these 
sixty million odd people may ‘be ruled in all matters relating to their 
personal liberty by the votes of a majority of the State Jegislative 
representatives of the 52,000,000 population in the 86 smaller States. 
It may be that a large pereentage of the people themselves in the 36 
smaller States would have the same wishes that a majority of the peo- 
ple of the 12 larger States would bave in reference to any matter 
touching the fundamentals of life, and yet the small minority of the 
entire people of the country have the autocratic power to force their 
will upon a majority of the population of the United States. 

Furthermore, after an amendment has once been made to the Unite 
States Constitution, unless the legislatures of 13 of the smaller States, 


Which haye a combined population of about 5,500,000, consent, the 
United States Constitution may not be amended, because in order to 
have the United States Constitution amended the approval of the legis- 
latures of three-quarters of the States is required under the interpre- 
tation placed upon the United States Constitution by the Supreme 
Court, and without the approval of the legislatures of these 13 smaller 
States, which together constitute more than one-quarter of the States 
of the Union, no amendment now a part of the United States Constitu- 
tion may be repealed, even though all of the other States in the Union 
and n vast majority of the people of the country wish such a repenl 
and demand it. 

Under these conditions, is the United States a Republic? There is 
only one answer to this question, and that is, the United States is no 
longer a Republic. 

At a time when former President Wilson was urging the people of 
all other nations to make the world safe for democracy, the United 
States itself was surrendering the rule of the people into the hands of 
a minority. 

Whether one is in favor of the “drys":or the “wets "is a matter 
which sinks into insignificance in comparison to the loss of constitu- 
tional liberty. The power to determine this question, as well as all 
other questions inyolving the regulation of personal habits of the 
people, should be entrusted to the various States of the Union, who 
alone should have the power to decide all of such questions for their 
own people in their own local communities, The power to amend the 
United States Constitution shonld be given to the people themselves, 
and the Republic of the United States -restored. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 133 


On January 10, 1924, Representative Jonx J. Boyan, of the fifteenth 
New York congressional district, introduced a joint resolution (II. J. 
Res. 133) providing, in effect, that the people themselves shall have the 
power to amend their own Constitution, That resolution should be 
supported by every patriotic citizen regardless of party affiliation. 
Its adoption will restore the Republic. 


THE NEED OF A GREATER NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the ‘House, 
on the 30th of April I introduced a resolution, which reads as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of three 
Members of the House, and that such committee shall be instructed 
to Inquire into the need and form of a nation-wide system for the Ais- 
tribution of labor and the dissemination of information in relation 
thereto, through an expansion of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice or otherwise, said committee to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the House of Representatives after the regular con- 
vening of Congress in December of 1924, and prior to February 1, 1925, 
and to cover therein, together with such other matters as they deem 
pertinent, the value of such a system in meeting any problems growing 
out.of the restriction of immigration, snch as a possible labor shortage. 
Expenses of such Inquiry, not to exceed $1,500, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Hause upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of said committee, to be immediately available. 


It is my purpose to discuss this measure briefly, although 
the value of securing data for the expansion of the ‘United 
‘States Employment Service is entirely apparent to anyone 
who has studied or been experienced in labor matters. 

During the war I was chosen to organize and direct the war 
emergency employment service in my State, and in so doing 
J helped in the building up of 14 coordinated employment 
offices under a State headquarters. I was also made a special 
representative of the Secretary of Labor in important inves- 
tigative work. All over the United States, in the ‘idealism 
and urge of national defense, the nation-wide employment 
service was quickly organized. It functioned coordinately with 
all other war activities, did its work in the winning of the 
war—but with reconstruction it ‘became only a skeleton of 
itself. It retains to-day only the shadow of its former useful- 
ness, because lack of funds has starved it practically out. 
It does some things well, but can not do ‘now the most vital 
and necessary things which its brief, full life during the war 
demonstrated that it was the one agency capable of doing. 
‘As it is, it stops just short of its greatest value. 

Those of us who studied the employment system with both 
heart and conscience as well as by statistics, found it ac- 
complishing more than merely placing men ond women in 
employment. We found that it was making changes in the 
mental attitude of many men who for the first time found, 
through the agency of a national employment office, their gov- 
ernment operating definitely in their interest and behalf. They 
had seen the Government operating to protect the business 
man in his property and in his rights. They had seen the 
protection of law thrown about industry, but to many of them 
law had never come except in the form of an oficer giving 
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them so many hours to move on to another place. But here, 
in the midst of the war, came an agency which helped to 
solve their problem, which was that of a job, and which did 
it under conditions guaranteeing them a square deal instead 
of exploitation. * 

I talked with men after I began to study these matters, and 
learned that this operation of the Government in their behalf 
was changing and improving their attitude of mind toward 
their Government. Therein lies one of the greatest possibili- 
ties and promises of a Federal employment system, a good 
which does not come so fully from State or municipal pffices, 
beeause these are not in the same sense the Government at 
work. The Government employment office often answered the 
question, “ What has the Government ever done for me?” And 
it answered it in the most direct, valuable, and satisfactory 
way. 

The first need of an expanded and adequate employment serw- 
ice lies then in solving the problem of the social unrest. The 
employment system can utilize and link up State and city 
offices; but it must be recognized as a Federal system to accom- 
plish this first essential value. 

In the second place a national system of employment offices, 
each in touch with all others, can meet any possible labor short- 
age by an adequate system of intelligent distribution. It ean 
take up the burden of proper distribution of immigrant labor 
as well, to relieve to some extent the congestion of cities. 
Especially will this be true under our new selective plan of 
immigration, because such an employment system will both 
develop the location of ceftain needs and the supply to meet 
them. Thus it will be in another way one of the chief agencies 
in the Americanization movement. Still again, such an organi- 
zation will help materially in placing rehabilitated men, of 
whom 5,000 have just completed training, 

In short, the national values of such a system were proven 
during the war to be so numerous that it was almost a national 
calamity when it was suddenly practically disbanded in 1919. 
Since I have been here fn Congress I ean understand how such 
things happen. The slogan then was to disband all war organi- 
zations, and this one went out with the rest. But the time has 
conie, with the passage of the restricted immigration bill, to 
think constructively about it again’ My resolution is to bring 
that about, 

The Secretary of Labor tells me that he will carry out a 
study this summer. It is my intention to stay here long enough 
after Congress adjourns to get in fuller touch with these plans, 
because I believe that those of us who wish honestly to do some- 
thing for labor and our country, and at the same time do as 
much for those who employ, can herein find a constructive outlet 
for our energy and our thought. 

My interest in matters of the employer and the employee is 
too sincere to make me believe that controversies or contests for 
power should turn us aside from doing things of this kind. 

Tt is unfortunately true that legislation which has to do in 
any way with labor and employment runs into: difficulties here 
in Congress, because the extremes of the question get the floor. 
Intolerance on the one side meets intolerance on the other, and 
it is a fortunate thing for our common country that the bulk 
of our membership is at neither extreme. Otherwise we would 
legislate in the heat of passion and class feeling much more 
than we do. There is value in having here the extremists of 
both, capital and labor, the uncompromising ones, because each 
sets forth a contrary attitude of mind and leaves those of us 
who represent the whole people, including without singling out 
every class, to come to elearer decisions with a broader know- 
ledge of all the points involved. A Congress, however, made up 
of either extreme would wreck our institutions. A free govern- 
ment can not rest upon intolerance. The inevitable result would 
be a tyranny of either one extreme or the other; and the tyranny 
of intolerance is the death of freedom. 

I have taken two actions in this House this session whieh to- 
gether illustrate my own attitude, and will convince you that 
Tam proposing this measure in a spirit of constructive fairness. 

I was opposed to the move to foree the Barkley railroad labor 
board bill through this Congress without an opportunity for its 
full and fair consideration, but it was not because I fail to 
recognize that the present Labor Board is not the entire suc- 
cess that it should be, nor because I claim that it should not 
be remedied. I was opposed because I felt that the plan through 
which it was forced out upon the floor of the House, after be- 
ing introduced too late in the session to have any just claim 
to a right of way over hundreds of other bills which had been 
introduced long before it was unfair. These other bills are just 
as important to those who have introduced them. The move was 
purely political. In fact, it was handled in the House from the 
angle of democratic politics, and not in behalf of labor. 


‘guards the employers as well.” 


Last December the President came in to. this Chamber, and 
during his message to the Congress said; 


The settlement of railroad labor disputes is a matter of grave public 
concern. The Labor Board was established to protect the public in the 
enjoyment of continuous service by attempting to, insure justice between 
the companies and thelr employees. It has been a great help, but it 
is not altogether satisfactory to the public, the employees, or the com- 


| panies. If a substantial agreement can be reached among the groups 
Interested, there should be no hesitation in enacting such agreement 


into law. If it is not reached, the Labor Board may very well be left 
for the present to protect the public welfare. 


That is a fair statement, and I agree with it. It recognizes 
the rights of the public, the employees, and the carriers. 

I would be properly expected to oppose a demand of the rail- 
roads to force through any bill which had not been considered 
by the employees, but two representatives of the brotherhoods 
told me in my office and in the ‘presence of witnesses that the 
Barkley bill had been advanced without any reference to the 
carriers, I felt, therefore, and very sincerely, that the need 
of passing such legislation now is not so great that we can 
afford to sacrifice the principle of independent, careful legisla- 
tion by the Congress of the United States, free from threats of 
political consequences, class feelings, or self-determined issues 
laid down by either proponents or opponents of any bill. It is 
well that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey] has 
now. refrained from pressing his measure at this session. It is 
too important, too far-reaching to the public, the employees, 
and to the carriers, to be considered under his refusal to allow ` 
more than three hours of general debate, or with such class 
issues as were raised, while personal attacks on Members 
by biased papers are being made, and in the feeling engendered 
by intolerance on both sides. It will be better to take it up 
again next fall, when there has been time to reason and think. 
Perhaps then even the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WENSLOW L, 
from whom the bill was taken by petition, will have come to aa 
attitude of greater tolerance. Let us hope so, for there has 
been too much intolerance and stubbornness mixed up in this 
matter all around, so that the merits and demerits of the bill 
itself have had no consideration. 

Personally, I shall refuse to be coerced by either side of any 
controversy while I am in Congress, and if anyone or any 
organization wishes to oppose me because they can net rule me 
that is their privilege... But my record here is clear, that I 
have treated all sides alike in matters of legislation. 

I am a mémber of the Public Lands Committee, and the 
record shows that I voted to investigate and hold up the 
land grants of the Northern Pacific Railway. I did this 
both in the committee and on the floor of the House. I was 
on the committee whieh held the hearings and reported out 
the resolution. My determination and my vote are thus fully 
of record, that the railway company shall have no more than 
it is entitled to. I have given it no favors. No one, then, 
except he be determined for political reasons to be unfair, can 
question my record of impartiality in this regard. I shall be 
fair to the railways and to the employees, but I will bow down 
to neither. 

Further than this I know that in my State of Montana neither 
side will expect me to give up my independence. A paper pub- 
lished here in the fog and muck of politics, and determined to 
rule or ruin, may attack me because I have not voted as it 
dictated in advance. A reactionary journal may attack me 
because I voted to investigate the land grants of a powerful 
railroad contrary to its desires, but neither the railway men 
nor the railroad, out there in Montana where the air is clear 
and the people can see for a hundred miles, will be thereby 
fooled or befuddled. They will give me credit for thinking 
for myself, and having in mind, first and last, all of Montana, 
all of America, and the integrity of the Government as well as 
their own true interests, 

So it is in this spirit of seeing both sides that I wish you 
to approach this resolution of mine for the upbuilding of the 
employment service. I would say to the ultraconservative, and 
there are some here, ‘Do not be prejudiced against it because 
it has to do with the employment of labor“; and to the some- 
what radical—and there are some here also—“ Do not be 
prejudiced against it because such a system as I propose safe- 
I would say to them both, 
and most of all to the great number who think, not in the terms 
of any class but rather in terms of all the people of all the 
United States: “This is a measure which is sound and con- 
structive; which points to one solution for the dangerous social 
unrest; which will aid materially in the Americanization move- 
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ment; which will work to lessen both unemployment and any 
shortage of labor, as the need may be.” 
It will meet in great measure many definite needs. Just one 


illustration to make it plain. The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal says that the number of mines and of miners needed 
will be reduced greatly in the next few years. Even now there 
are more miners than are needed in the bituminous coal fields 
to supply the demand, while there is a demand for labor in 
other industries. I was at the Labor Department the other 
day, and on the desk of the director of the employment service 
were requests from 500 coal miners in Illinois alone asking 
for places in other industries. The employment service, re- 
duced as it is, can furnish some information, but it has few 
actual placement offices which can definitely solve such a prob- 
lem. But there were also applications there from Pennsyl- 
vania, from Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennes- 
see, from Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma; 
an urgent call from men 30 per cent of whom have no means 
to provide for idleness, but need and desire steady employment. 

Put over against that the need of men in other industries 
and you will see that the benefit of an employment service with 
placement offices more adequately coordinated and actually in 
the field has an almost unlimited opportunity for the benefiting 
of the workers, saying and establishing homes, strengthening 
industries, and building Americanism. 

The field is too wide for a detailed survey in so short a 
time. There is a practical, valuable work to do. There is a 
turnover of 3,000,000 to take care of, so that the Nation as a 
whole will be benefited. There is a great opportunity here for 
helpful, constructive work; and I ask you, my colleagues in 
Congress, to take an interest in it and support the purposes of 
this resolution which I have introduced. 

GROUP AND BUREAU GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the growth of group government 
now demands the exercise of individual decision, so I deem it 
not improper to insert some of my own observations upon this 
and related subjects. 

Having always urged citizens to take an active interest in 
politics, especially young men, I must now confess some pessi- 
mism, because painful experience has shown that a Representa- 
tive may please ninety-nine out of one hundred times, but if he 
displeases in only one case the 99 approved votes are for- 
gotten and a specialized group, forgetting all else, denounces 
and attacks him. 

If carried far, this theory will drive from public life all 
self-respecting men and will fill their places with spineless 
Representatives who will vote for the strong arm that wields 
the whip of group domination. 

In every man’s public career there comes a time when he 
must decide between convictions and yotes. The temptation to 
yield to votes is almost irresistible, but he must decide. On 
one side lies a clear conscience and self-respect, upon the 
other an easy opportunity for reelection and temporary ap- 

lause. 

I may have been selfish in deciding to stand by my convic- 
tions, which are the result of study and refiection. This has 
secured for me at least that satisfaction which comes from an 
effort to do the right thing. 

Let me say to my friends and constituents: I desire your ap- 
probation. If I have it, I shall need your assistance, From 
others I am prepared to receive blows and giye my best in re- 
turn. I will not run away. God can not admire, and decent 
men hate, a coward. 

I always try to think of the backbone of America, the men and 
women in the middle place in prosperity, who pay the bulk of 
taxation in the increased cost of rent, coal, clothes, food, and 
transportation. I want to fight for them because their special 
needs are neglected. 

As a Protestant it is my duty to protect the civil and religious 
rights of the Catholic. I shall demand equal rights for the Jew. 
I shall oppose oppression of the Negro and discrimination against 
our naturalized citizen. 

I am opposed to the lawlessness, secrecy, methods, bigotry, 
and intolerunce of the Ku-Klux Klan. In this matter the Con- 
stitution is my guide and I will follow its inspiration and abide 
the consequences. 

In Congress I have tried to keep in mind the necessity for a 
reduction in the cost of living, which will put back the 100 per 
cent purchasing power of our present 60-cent dollar, and in that 
way increase the wealth and happiness of my constituents. 

There should be no partisanship in the matter of tax reduc- 
tion. High taxes mean high cost of living, because those who 
pay taxes charge them to expense and add this expense to the 
things they sell to the many millions who must buy. It is like 


water falling on a mountain peak; it runs down both sides and 
finally finds it way upon the level plain. 

So it is with taxes. The heavy taxpayer passes it down to 
others or he invests in nontaxable securities and avoids all 
taxes, 2 

The high cost of living can not be reduced until taxes are 
lowered. The landlord adds his taxes to our rent, the doctor 
and lawyer to their fees, the shoemaker to our shoes, the 
butcher to our meat, the baker to our bread, and the tailor to 
our clothes. 

This continued pyramiding of taxes gives an unnatural and 
artificial cost to all the necessities of life, and we must all con- 
tribute to this increased cost. This is where we lose the 40 
cents in our dollar. 

I oppose the creation of new bureaus in Washington, new 
regulations and clerk-made laws, and the tendency to destroy 
home government, and the control of the intimate things of life 
by some official in Washington. 

I am opposed to national control of marriage, national control 
of children, national control of dress, national control of church, 
national control of divorce, national control of education, to be 
regulated and directed by some meddlesome bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

I am opposed to duplicating the machinery of the States, in 
this way creating two sets of officeholders to do the same thing, 
unfortunately, without decreasing the number of State agents 
or State expense. I am opposed to paying two bills for two 
sets of men to do one job. 

I am oppesed to new bureaus each of which is given the 
power to write regulations, which in effect become laws, so that 
a great many laws which worry business and confuse the pub- 
lie are what might be termed “ clerk-made laws.” 

We have too many meddlesome people so intent upon regu- 
— somebody else they do not have the time to regulate them- 
selves. A 

The first government unit is the family; it is the home: 
and this first unit must be preserved from impertinent inter- 
ference or direction by the National Government. 

I have voted my convictions and not voted for votes. This 
is an experiment which will not receive the approval of small 
specialized group interests. It remains to be seen whether it is 
approved by the large body of voters. 

It is not the business of a Congressman to vote for special 
interests or special blocs. He must consider the interests of his 
people as a whole. The majority interest is greater than any 
special minority interest. 

I will not vote for a bad bill because of either cajolery or 
threats, nor against a bill simply because a Republican pro- 
posed it, nor for a bill solely because a Democrat proposed it. 
I will be guided by its beneficial effect upon my constituents, 
no matter what its origin. ; 

I will not answer questionnaires and commit myself in ad- 
vance to support or oppose controverted laws prior to hearing 
both sides and an examination before a committee. 

The country needs a long legislative rest. There is too much 
tinkering with the Constitution. 

Wherever I have the opportunity, I will vote to wipe out all 
evidences of the late war; try to give all Government employees 
a living wage, but put out of office all useless public servants; 
bring down the cost of living by reducing the tax rate, and thus 
increase the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Reviewing the positions I have taken in Congress, I find I 
have not floated with the tide; I have bucked it, It may 
smash me on the rocks, but I will not be buried in mud. 

I haxe alluded to the group known. as the Ku-Klux Klan, 
which is ably discussed by Mr. John F. Hager, of Ashland, Ky., 
president of the Kentucky Bar Association. 

Mr. Hager is of American Reyolutionary War stock. 

He is 70 years old, stands 6 feet 1 inch in height, and weighs 
230 pounds. 

He is a Protestant, Mason, and Democrat. 

He is strong, morally, intellectually, and physically; loved 
by all who know him; a fine neighbor; an upright citizen; a 
leader of the Kentucky bar, where men are noted for courage 
and clear thinking. 

The following is part of his address: 


LAWLESS LIBERTY AUTOMATICALLY BECOMES TYRANNY 


[Delivered before the Kentucky Bar Association, at Covington, Ky., 
December 15, 1923] 
RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 
We are only a short time removed from the stirring incidents of a 
great war, in which there fought to uphold our own and the liberties 
of the world, Jew, Gentile, Catholic, and Protestant—white aud 


colored—a noble Army, in which, shoulder to shoulder, elbows touch- 
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Ing, they followed the flag of our country on allen soii and under 
foreign skies, no one stopping to inquire as to the race, or political 
or religious belief of his comrade. 

Malign influences have since raised their ugly front. Conspicuous 
among them is the organization of the Ku-Klux Klan. This organi- 
gation offers a double thrust into the fair breast of the Nation. One 
is racial, directed against Negroes and Jews, the other religious intol- 
erance toward Catholic and Jew, combined in effort to arouse passions 
against Negro, Jew, and Catholic. Claiming to be 100 per cent 


American, the first and fundamental tenet of the organization is to 


proscribe worthy people living quietly and peaceably together after 
honorable service in war. 

Nations seem to have their fits of Insanity even as men. Once 
established, the avowed principles of the klan would crush to earth 
every principle of toleration, racial and religious. The proudest 
boast of this Nation Is that it has been built on the broadest founda- 
tion of justice on which alone liberty is based and may be main- 
tained, Departure therefrom is to sap the very foundation upon which 
in toil and ‘sacrifice we and our fathers have builded. 

The existence of an organization under such name in and of itself 
is a palpable, unmistakable and conspicuous avowal of racial prejudice. 

The declared aims and purposes of the organization completely meet 
every apt definition of the word “ prejudice,” which in comprebensive 
sense means to pronounce judgment before a judicial sentence. 

Not to revive unhappy memories or invite controversy concerning 
certain political questions arising after the close of the Civil War, I 
may at least say that any possible justification for the organization 
of the old Ku-Klux Klan in the South is supplied by conditions then 
existing. The purpose and intent of that early movement, the times 
considered, had a degree of justification in the fact that the newly 
freed black man was led by unprincipled carpetbaggers from the 
North, As in all like movements, the organization of that day at- 
tracted and finally passed to the control of lawless and irresponsible 
men making use of the disguise of the Klan for the purpose of private 
oppression and vengefulness. 

Before full exertion of Federal power in crushing out the existence 
of this organization, Kentucky enacted laws, thenceforward and now in 
effect, making it a felony for two or more persons to confederate or 
band together for the purpose of intimidating, alarming, disturbing, or 
injuring any person er persons; to go forth armed or disguised for 
any such purpose; or to send, circulate, or put up threatening notice 
or letter signed anonymously. The public laws of our free and 
magnanimous Cbmmonwealth have thus condemned and declared the 
public peace as most grievously affected by the things done and 
threatened to be done through means employed by the Klan in execu- 
tion of the avowed principles and purposes of the order. 

Why was the name Ku-Kinx resurrected 50 years after the 
events attending the beginning and ending of the old Klan? Thomas 
Dixon, author of the “Birth of a Nation,” apologist-for and defender 
of the old organization, has publicly condemned the use of the name 
and present-day revival of such an organization. i 

The name and purpose of the old Ku-Klux Klan found no favor in 
Northern, Eastern, or Western States; indeed were under special and 
most vituperative condemnation by the people of these States, their 
congressional reptesentatives and public press. The only proper con- 
clusion of the matter is that the name was selected because espe- 
cially alarming and terrorizing to negroes, the present-day members 
of which race have inherited stories of persecutions of their people 
without having an understanding of the conditions under which these 
Were wrought. 

The selection of the name is so obviously intended to excite fear 
on the part of the colored man, to prejudice the whites against his 
race and lies so directly in our way that we can not avoid. coming 
upon it and seeing it in all its hateful significance. 

In the providence of God, it seems that free America has been cursed 
with movements, temporary in nature, hindering the onward march 
of Nation and people. Less than 100 years ago a political party 
placed a presidential candidate upon a platform having no other 
ruling principle than an appeal to a supposed prejudice against free 
masonry. After the date of my birth, and masquerading as the 
American Party a strong political organization made appeal to the 
people in one or more presidential campaigns based upon religious 
intolerance and prejudice against those of foreign birth. This was 
known as the “ Know-Nothing Party” of that day. 

It is a singular coincidence that the old Know-Nothing Party met 
as the present Ku-Klux Klan meets—in secret conclave. Outside their 
lodge the old party knew nothing. The new party would not be 
known and so goes forth disguising from public view the features 
given by nature and nature's God. 

The principles of such an organization are at war with our most 
cherished beliefs and are subversive of our institutions. To suffer 


lawless Ku-Klux Klan bands to veil their identity, enact their own 
system of laws, and without trial punish the yictims of their wrath, 
in enmity or suspicion, is to abandon the citizens of our Republic 
to oppression in its most hideous form. 


To acknowledge that men without official sanction of power can 
erect themselyes into tribunals for the trial and punishment of 
citizens of a free Republic, and do this in communities where courts ` 
are open and where civil authorities elected by the free choice of the 
people chemselves are in full exercise of their functions, is to invite 
anarchy as a result. 

Good motives, pious invocations, and vociferous professions of 
patriotism can not single or all together change the character or 
conceal the ‘inherently yicious nature of an organization attempting 
to wrest from lawfully constituted authority the enforcement of the 
laws made by the body of the people and their representatives, to 
be enforced by officials of their own selection. 

There can be no denial of the right of the klan to form and 
function as a social or fraternal organization. Secret fraternities, such 
as the Masonic, Odd Fellows, Elks, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, 
Knights of Columbus, and others, have never been under just suspicion 
of menacing public peace or order. Their members are known, not 
invisible. They bave never asserted right to resort to punishing 
others, not accepting their tenets, or of conspiring to deny to any 
the equal protection of our laws. 

If there is right in this country in any body of men to deal ont 
punishment, why should it be confined to a particular klan? No law 
has given the right to them more than to others. If men are to be 
punished without legal trial, which the Constitution guarantees, why 
not let all have like privilege of power? We can scarcely allow that the 
Ku-Klux are better qualified to decide questions of fact or law than 
other classes of people. On the contrary, they are lenst of all fitted to 
perform the duties that apply to a judge, because they have prejudged 
the case of the negro, the Jew, and the Catholic. 

It taxes credulity itself to find in our free America an assertion of 
right by any to adjudge crime at pleasure and punish at discretion. 
That a roving commission to try all offenses with plenary discretion to 
punish is a most convenient license we must agree, since thereunder pro- 
tection could be allowed to friends by discriminating between culprits 
and crushing selected enemies. So understand, the klan is revealed 
in true colors as an avowed element of force disguised for the ex- 
press purpose of acting upon and against civil institutions. 

I bave greater confidence in the essential soundness of the views so 
far expressed when recalling the language employed by our greatly es- 
teemed ex-Chief Justice, John D. Carroll, who, in the course of an 
address delivered at annual meeting of our State bar association 
(1922), said. j 

“The right of citizens, however well-meaning their intention 
may be, to take the law into their own hands and administer it 
according to their own notion, has no place in our form of gov- 
ernment, and it is weil for the safety of life and the security of 
property that it has not. It would be a deplorable as well as 
Intolerable condition of affairs if any man or set of men should be 
permitted to usurp the functions of the law and undertake ac- 
cording to their own lawless pleasure and will to inflict punish- 
ment, or by threat or intimidation drive people away from their 
homes or places of business, or by violence or force control or 
regulate their pursuits.”: 

This position is reinforced by the authority of Hon. Elfhu Root, 
who has said: 

“We can not maintain our Constitution without insisting upon 
its being followed. We can not maintain it by being tolerant and 
liberal and indifferent toward those who attack it. We must stand 
for it when it is challenged.” 

If needing further justification as lawyer speaking to lawyers, I 
additionally cite report of a committee made at the 1923 meeting of 
the American Bar Association characterizing this movement as that 
of “an oath-bound secret society that cloaks a deadly hatred of fres 
principles under the guise of patriotism ™; that the movement is an 
attack upon oar form of government—a government by the people 
under a written Constitution; and that it “is a most disheartening 
symptom that it arouses so little interest and so little public con- 
demnation.” 

Now, as was said by a distinguished Kentuckian respecting the old 
Know-Nothing Party, it seems to me a duty of citizenship to strangle 
all such movements at their inception, because the pernicious effect 
of their continuation grows beyond the control of the unthoughtful, 
though perhaps well-intending persons, who launch them. 


KLAN OBJECTIVE AN ATTACK UPON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY 


If it be true, as I have affirmed, that the objects and purposes of 
this organization inyolve an attack upon fundamental principles of 
American liberty, it may be said that defense of these principles 
should be made upon grounds effectually repelling the assaults made 
upon them. 

In undertaking such defense I may only have recourse to old 
weapons employed in contests between privileged class and the rights 
of freemen from the days of the battle-ax, crossbow, and long bow to 
our present-day history as inheritors of privileges so won, all which 
enter into the woof and warp of our constitutional fabric. I wish to 
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think that our people had come to almost universal acceptance of 
those plain principles of right and wrong, justice and injustice, upon 
which fair-minded men have always been in substantial agreement. 
The defense I now undertake involyes recourse to familiar topics 
of history and to the rudiments of constitutional law. 

Specific accusation followed by trial for an alleged offense before 
the infliction of punishment is a right of the accused recognized even 
under pagan law. 

Paul challenged Jews and the Romans in saying that it was not law- 
ful to scourge a man, a Roman, and uncondemned. Festus commanded 
his accusers to say before him face to face what they had against 
Paul, asking them to accuse Paul if there be any wickedness in him. 
Reporting Paul's canse to King Agrippa, Festus said that he had an- 
swered the Jews “that it is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accused have the accusers face 
to face, and have license to answer for himself concerning the crime 
laid against him,” and further declared that it seems to be unreason- 
able to send a prisoner and not withal to signify the crime laid against 
him.“ 

Nero, the tyrant of history, violated the laws of pagan Rome and 
of humanity when he accused Peter and Paul as preachers of a doc- 
trine of superstition, which they called the gospel, and condemned 
them to death upon the cross. Later he accused, tried, and convicted 
the whole Christian Church of setting fire to the city, knowing not only 
that they were innocent but that he himself committed the crime. 

Pontius Pilate was persuaded that he might hear and adjudicate 
rights in a mere contest of religious disputation. After deciding that 
he could not find fault as magistrate, he gave over to the bigotry of the 
Jews and sent the Savior to the cross. 

We know in later history of the star-chamber proceedings in Eng- 
land; of lettres de cachet in France, under which men were secretly 
condemned and confined in dungeons; of the imperial ukase in Russia, 
under which the peasant, aroused from peaceful sleep in family hut, 
by daybreak was on his way to the mines of Siberia between two dra- 
goons; and of the mere verbal order of the Sultan as sufficient to cause 
a man to be tied up in a sack and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

The great charter of English liberties, held in cherished regard by 
the freemen of America, is merely confirmatory of the rights of British 
freemen under prescription and previous grants. It is therein declared: 

“Nor will we pass upon him or condemn him but by lawful 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land,” 

The words “by the law of the land,” contained in Magna Charta 
700 years thereafter, are repeated in the substantially equivalent words 
of the fourteenth amendment, reading: 

“Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law.” 

The petition and Bill of Rights followed Magna Charta and, with 
the common law of England, entered into the fabric of our laws. 

Receiving these main nruniments of the title under which the freemen 
of Britain claimed their liberties, we accepted them in the light of the 
history of these people, and in particular the emphasis placed on these 
rights in the trials of the seven bishops, of John Hampden, and others 
scarcely less notable, shown in the opinions of great judges and not 
less in arguments of distinguished liberty-loving lawyers. Erskine 
had said in his speech in Hardy’s trial for treason, in substance, that 
justice must ever demand a reason for barbarous invasion of constitu- 
tional right; that the goddess is and must ever be regarded in double 
aspect—as the executioner of guilt, as also the strong-armed saviour of 
innocence—and that no man could claim that his life, liberty, his 
reputation, his property, or any one blessing or liberty secured to him 
for a moment where accusation and sentence follow as thunder follows 
the lightning’s flash. 

The sentiments of this speech are reflected in a later statement of 
Lord Brougham, approvingly quoted by the United States Supreme 
Court in Milligan’s case, that: 

“When the laws can not act every other mode of punishing a 
supposed crime is of itself an enormous crime.” 

The Declaration of Independence, the speeches of James Otis, John 
Adams, and Patrick Henry, the writings and speeches of Doctor Frank- 
lin, all, while British subjects, serve to tell us how perfectly their 
rights as such were understood and valued. With independence achieved 
the task of the statesman of that day (and none greater ever appeared 
at a given period of world history) was to form for the people a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to the people of that 
day and their posterity. They wrote a Constitution deserving the high 
encomium of Gladstone as the greatest work ever struck off by the 
brain or purpose of man. This instrument is signed by the sacred name 
of George Washington and by 39 other representatives of all States 
then organized. Every State since coming into the Union has acknowl- 
edged and is bound by the Federal Constitution as a standard by which 
the rights of States and citizens thereof are to be measured and safe- 
guarded. 
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Twenty million inhabitants of States carved from the Northwest 
Territory owe primary allegiance and a special obligation to uphold the 
inhibitions contained in the Ordinance of 1787. 

This celebrated ordinance was enacted prior to the promulgation of 
the Federal Constitution. It was recognized by the statesmen of that 
day that something more than exemption from physical restraint was 
necessary to assure full stature of free citizenship to the inhabitants 
of that favored portion of our national domain, hence they added the 
further prohibitive words (contained in art. 1) that— 

“No person shall ever be molested on account of his mode of 
worship or religious sentiments.” 

The prohibition against slavery, since given national scope by the 
thirteenth amendment, has been respected and enforced for 136 years. 
Its inseparable concomitant hitherto has been recognized as of like 
binding force for the same period in the several States. The rights so 
assured thus have the double title of grant and prescription. 

All lawyers of Kentucky and all officials since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution have taken solemn oath to support and defend it. 
As submitted, the Constitution did not contain express declarations 
assuring freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of the per- 
son under the protection of the writ of habeas corpus, and trial by 
juries impartially selected. Violence of opposition to its ratification 
was overcome by Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, Jay, and others giving 
assurances that necessary declaration of rights should later be made 
by amendments requisite to perfect the original instrument. They all 
accepted the Constitution as a good canvass on which some strokes 
wanted retouching. 

As our ambassador to France, Jefferson sincerely wished the suc- 
cess of the French Revolution in remedy of what he declared was the 
worst governed country on earth, He returned to America after the 
fall of the Bastile, the fall whereof being the forerunner of the tempest 
of revolution, and became an ardent advocate of the amendments em- 
bodied in articles 1 to 11, inclusive. For the purposes of this address 
they may be summarized as: 

Prohibiting laws respecting establishment of religion or the free 
exercise thereof; 

Providing that no person should be held to answer for a crime with- 
out presentment of a grand jury, nor for the same offense be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; compelled to be a witness against himself 
in a criminal case, or be deprived of life or liberty without due process 
of law; 

Vesting judicial power of the United States in one supreme court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress might estabMsh; and 

That in criminal prosecutions the accused should have public trial 
by an impartial jury, be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, confronted with the witnesses against him, have com- 
pulsory process in obtaining witnesses in his favor and assistance 
of counsel for his defense, and the important declaration that the 
enumeration of these rights should not disparage others as retained by 
the people. 

The fourteenth amendment provides that no State shall abridge the 
privileges of citizens of the United States nor deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, thus 
extending provisions of Article V, which limited the power of the 
Federal Government under the“ due process“ clause, 

There was ho subject upon which all the inhabitants of the country 
were more perfectly unanimous than they were in the determination 
to maintain the rights declared in these anrendments, 

Making brief consideration of them, one must note how carefully 
everything connected with the administration of punitive justice has 
been guarded, and, in particular, that the accused should be informed 
of the accusation in the form of a legal indictment. He need not 
answer in a case of felony until the grand jury has said they believe 
the accusation to be true in point of fact. The trial in all cases 
must be before a court of competent jurisdiction in the district in 
which the alleged crime was committed. His guilt or innocence must 
be determined by an impartial jury, fairly selected, and called into 
the box. The accused may purge the panel of dishonesty, prejudice, 
or personal enmity by a given nunrber of peremptory challenges and 
have as Many more challenges as he can sustain by showing bias of 
jurors, actual or implied. 

The trial is public; the witnesses testifying face to face; he is 
assisted by counsel in his defense; the jury must unanimously agree 
in finding a verdict of guilty, and whether acquitted or condemned he 
can not again be tried for the same cause. 

Substantially the same provisions are to be found in the constitutions 
of the several States. They are to be accepted as essential principles 
of liberty and free government. 

There are natural rights of the citizen inherent and inalienable. 
Among these is the right of enjoyment of life and liberty, the right of 
worshiping Almighty God according to the dictates of his conscience, 
the right of seeking and pursuing his safety and happiness. In pro- 


tection of these rights is a declaration that absolute and arbitrary 
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power over the lives, liberty, and property of freemen exists nowhere in 
a republic, not even in the largest majority. They prohibit preference 
ever to be given by law to any religious cult, sect, or denomination, or 
to any particular system or mode of worship and expressly provide that 
the civil rights and privileges of no person shall be taken away, 
diminished, or enlarged on account of his belief or disbelief of any tenet, 
dogma, or teaching; all to the end that “no human authority shall in 
any ease whatever control or interfere with the rights of conscience.” 
The assertion of rights, declared inalienable, appear in State constitu- 
tions, as in the Kentucky constitution, that the right of worshiping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their consciences is the 
“ certain, inherent, and inalienable" right of all men. 

Thomas Jefferson, an illustrious disciple of liberty, said: 

“The right of conscience has never been surrendered to or 
possessed by government; for the exercise of such rights we are 
answerable to Almighty God and no lesser power, and that the 
operations of the mind in belief or nonbelief of cult or dogma 
can not be an offense in human law.” 

Every man, therefore, who values and claims the right of conscience 
should resist the inyasion of like right of others, since by change of 
circumstance a majority of one day may become the minority of 
another, and what was denied a minority may later be enforced against 
a former majority. Concerning the rights of conscience and other 
rights so declared, Mr. Jefferson said: 

“The wisdom of our sages and blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment.” 

In his first inaugural Mr. Jefferson, in stating the principles of our 
Government, named those of first importance to be— 

“equal and exact justice to all men of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political; freedom of religion; freedom of the 
person under the writ of habeas corpus; and trial by juries 
impartially selected.” 

Again he said: 

“Should we wander from them in moments of error or alarm, 
let us hasten to retrace our steps and regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 

In the farewell address of General Washington he said respecting 
changes in the Constitution : 

“Let there be no change by usurpation; for though this in one 
instance may be good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must always overbal- 
ance in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield.” 

Again saying: 

“All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation 
and action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle and of fatal tendency.” 

Alexander Hamilton, trusted friend and adviser of General Washing- 
ton, had previously written in the Federalist that arbitrary power of 
conviction and punishment had been the great engine of despotism in 
all ages and all countries. 

Not to be understood as an advocate of the extreme doctrine set forth 
in the Kentucky-Virginia resolutions of 1798-99 of the right of one or 
more of the States of the Union to nullify an act of Congress, the main 
grounds of protest therein voiced were acknowledged to be sound. 

The protest against the enactment of the alien and sedition laws 
carry words peculiarly apposite at this time. The protest was that the 
laws in question deprived foreigners of every privilege without accusa- 
tion, without jury, without confrontation of the witnesses, and without 
defense by counsel all upon the mere suspicions of the President. The 
main ground of protest was that the imprisonment of a person under 
the protection of the laws of this Commonwealth for his failure to 
obey a simple order of the President to depart from the United States 
is contrary to the Constitution, specifically naming the several provi- 
sions prohibiting deprivation of liberty without due process of law; 
denial of right to a publie trial by an impartial jury and the right to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him. 

Again, that these laws attempted to delegate power to a President as 
person who may be accuser, counsel, and jury, whose suspicions may 
be evidence; his order the sentence, his officer the executioner, and his 
breast the sole record of the transaction resulting in a prescribed 
mode of punishment. This was characterized as a startling departure 
from assurances of personal liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. 
With what vehemence of language would the patriots of that day have 
denounced present-day pretensions and usurpations as more auto- 
cratic in denying these rights to citizens, as well as foreigners, without 
the safeguard of the responsibilities attaching to the high office of 
President and the publicity necessarily giyen to proceedings designed 
to inflict punishment by a President. 

These laws gave power to the President to deport aliens whose 
presence might by the President be determined as inimical to public 
peace an order. They at least afforded investigation of a public nature 
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with some form of notice to the party affected by the power lodged 
in the President and Attorney General. Alexander Hamilton and 
John Marshall, the great Federalists, refused to support President 
Adams in defending the constitutionality of such laws, and the uni- 
versal protest against the laws and against exercise of the powers so 
conferred resulted in the complete oyerthrow of the old Federal Party, 
a repeal of the laws and an abandonment of assertion of similar power 
by any department of government. ever thereafter. 

At the time of the Kentucky constitutional convention in-1849 the 
native American or Know-Nothing Party“ had arisen. General Pres- 
ton therein replied to a speech of Garrett Davis upon the question of 
the proposed disfranchisement of foreigners. He said that if the rights 
of the foreigners and freedom of religious opinion were denied, this 
would bring about religious intolerance and the destruction of equal 
political privileges of all the people. In giving the origin of the move- 
ment called “Americanism,” he said, in substance, that the principle 
was not born in the closet of a philanthropist, in the study of a 
philosopher or library of a statesman, and then said the question should 
be met at the threshold; that the serpent should be strangled when 
young or becoming old would strangle us. In but a few years a con- 
tinued agitation of the question resulted in the riots at Louisville on 
a date characterized as bloody Monday,” the memory of which re 
mains as a blotch upon the fair escutcheon of the State. 

The provisions of the Constitution we are now considering were sub- 
jected to the greatest possible stress and strain during the period of 
our Civil War. Samuel North and others were placed on trial before 
a military tribunal at Washington. The accusation was that of an at- 
tempt to cast votes of absent soldiers in fraud of the rights of true 
electors of New York, at a dark and perilous hour of the Civil War. 
Public opinier was violently aroused and conviction of the accused 
demanded by the public and press of that day. The commission, wholly 
composed of Army officers, held it did not have jurisdiction, the ac- 
cused were acquitted, and the principie of the sacred right of personal 
liberty and of trial by jury was thereby newly confirmed and upheld. 

The opinion of the United States Supreme Court, in connection with 
the argument of Judge Jeremiah S. Black in the case of Ex parte Milli- 
gan (4 Wall 2), deals with fundamental principles of the Constitution 
therein Involved. Milligan and others were members of an organiza- 
tion known as American Knights or Knights of the Golden Circle,” 
more popularly known as Copper Heads.“ The purposes of the or- 
ganization were to give aid and comfort to the rebellion then in progress, 
and constituted a grave offense against the law. A military tribunal 
sitting In Indinna convicted the accused who were citizens of Indiana - 
and sentenced them to be punished by death. The legal questions in- 
volved arose upon application for, and return upon a writ of habeas 
corpus sued out by the condemned persons. 

The question certified to the Supreme Court was, whether the military 
tribunal had jurisdiction to hear and determine the cause, or whether 
the defendants possessed constitutional right of civil trial by jury. 
James A. Garfield, a distinguished genera] in that war, and later Presi- 
dent, appeared as associate counsel with Judge Black. The opinion of 
the court was written by Judge David Davis, friend and appointee of 
the immortal Lincoln. it is memorable among the greatest of the utter- 
ances of that exalted tribunal. I commend the reading of the cases 
I have just mentioned as vindicating the rights of American freemen 
when courts are open and their processes unimpeded to include the right 
of trial by jury. 

Without quotation and largely by paraphrase of the frguments and 
opinions in these cases I have mainly based this part of the text of my 
address, To merely read them is sufficient to 


“Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires.” 

It is to be noted that the accused were given a public trie! of 
accusations laid against them; were represented by counsel, confre sied 
by witnesses, and availed themselves of the writ of habeas corps to 
test whether any tribunal, whatever the form and nature of itt pro- 
ceedings, can punish any freeman of America whose guilt is un eter- 
mined by the verdict of a jury impartially selected. 

The platforms of Democratic and Republican Parties in the zam- 
paign just closed, the Grand Lodge of Kentucky Masonry, and other 
public organizations in our State have disapproved and denounced this 
organization as a pernicious and baneful influence having no lot or 
place in a free Commonwealth. 

Hear General Pershing in saying: 


“It is time for the American people to demand that no organiza- 
tion, or society, hooded or otherwise, shall presume to take the 
law into its own hands and that inefficient and cowardly officials 
who fail to afford every protection to law-abiding citizens in their 
homes or in the exercise of their rights shall be- removed.” 

Theodore Roosevelt has warned that— 

“ Of all men, distrust most the man who tries to incite one set 

of Americans against another set of Americans.” 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT AMERICANISM 


An organization making such lofty professions of true Americanism 

Has chosen a nomenclature singularly at war with our conception of 
officials as servants of the will ef the people. Imperial Wizard,” 
= Kieagies,” Kamellas,“ and other like fantastic titles, parade in 
mien of majesty upon the official roster of the order, styling itself an 
invisible Empire and which would employ the methods of the autocrats 
of history at a time when ancient tyrants and tyrannical forms have 
been curbed by the onward marches of freedom, leaving few, if any, 
daring to punish except in known publie accusation, trial, and con- 
demnation. 
i In the late war our sons were aptly called “ Soldiers of Liberty.” 
They were Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. Following the example of 
Paul, the great Apostle, I speak first of the Jews and then of the 
Gentiles. In conformity with our laws they have been given welcome 
and complete political rights of citisenship. It is their present-day 
glory to have realized an age-long ambition of their race that Pales- 
tine, which knew the glory of their patriarchs, from Dan unto Beer- 
sheba, has been wrested from the control of the unspeakable Turk 
and that a reign of law and justice, founded upon the precepts of 
their great lawgiver, has been established in Palestine by ourselves 
and allies for this patient and long-suffering race. How greatly were 
we inspired by stories of victory at places of revered and hallowed 
memory. 

Nazareth the despised; Jerusalem the golden, and Bethlehem of 
Judea, which first heard the angel song of “ Peace and good will,” 
and so was realized the dream of centuries of both Jew and gentile, 
What crusading Christians of near 1,000 years ago attempted was 
achieved in 1918. Christians of our generation have conquered and 
now possess those holy flelds walked over by the blessed feet of Christ, 
which were nailed to the cross for our redemption. 

What of the great admiral who was born in Italy and was first to 
set up the cross on the shores of the continent he discovered? His 
supreme reward is that the sons of a continent discovered by him, 
side by side with the people of his native Italy, and with the free- 
born of the earth, fought and made the people of the world free, even 
as are the people of the continent discovered by him. 

One of the great agencies contributing to the comfort and sustain- 
ing the morale of our sons while “over there” was the Knights of 
Celumbus, followers of the faith of the great admiral and of the Catho- 
lic queen who inspired and promoted his voyage of discovery. What of 
the gallant comrades in arms of our sons; those of Belgium, France, 
and Italy, mainly of Catholic faith? What of the soldiers of England, 
Ireland, Canada, and of our country of like faith? What of the Jews, 
in number of soldiers exceeding the due proportion of their popula- 
tion in this country and contributions of money and charitable agen- 
cies? What of Cardinal Mercier, of Belgium, Cardinal Gibbens, and 
other great leaders of the Catholic Church in this country? There was 
neither uncertainty nor delay in sounding a clear call to their flocks of 
these religions to rally in defense of the flag of our country. 

Recounting the contributions of Catholic, Jew, and negro to the 
great victory achieved for the peace of nations and of people every- 
where, it is sordid and unjust to say that the glory and benefits of 
a victory so achieved are to be claimed as the exclusive right and 
peculiar boast of a partienlar class which would deny to all others 
the right to share in a common glory they most insolently claim for 
themselyes. 

The adoption of a fiery cross to symbolize alarm and terror to any 
of God's children is an act of sacrilege. A pillar of fire by night and 
cloud by day was employed by the great Jehovah for the guidance of 
an oppressed people from a state of bondage to the joys of freedom in 
Canaan's land of pure delight. If sign of hate, the cross is not the 
“ promised joy of Israel,” and we may no longer sing— 

In the cross of Christ we glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time, 
AN the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


Nor that in its shadow— 


“ Peace is there that knows no measure 
Joys that through all time abide.” 


THE KLAN WOULD USURP JURISDICTION COXFIDED ALONE TO OUR COURTS 


Trial and punishment of an offender against the law is the exercise 
of judicial authority by law exclusively vested in certain named 
courts. The men who founded our Republic put the life, liberty, and 
property of every person under the protection of the judiciary, whose 
sole business it is to distribute justice among the people. 

The unbridled license claimed by the Ku-Klux Klan is a denial of 
fair, open, and speedy public trial by an impartial jury. The Klan 
concedes only that such are rights of persons against whom no special 
grudge is felt by the Klan. The Klan would disobey the law, because 
they themselves may accomplish an end they think desirable. The law 
denounces their means to be unlawful and wrong. To say that their 
acts are made justifiably lawful, because without them their object 
could not be accomplished, fs to affirm that the end justifies the means, 


This, as a rule of conduct, is denounced by human and divine law 
as pernicious in policy and false in morals. The Klan concludes that 
persons can not be adequately punished in court; hence it is neces» 
sary, and being necessary it is right and proper to try and adjudge 
them without proof, the accusers trying, condemning, and inflicting 
penalities. This boldly usurps a jurisdiction which the law not only 
does not give them but expressly forbids any other than established 
courts to exercise. 

Having regard to the origin of the right of trial by jury, acknowledg- 
ing its defects to be such as inhere in all merely human institutions, I 
would sound the warning note that with the right of trial by jury 
gone, all other rights go with it. That being denied by the klan, the 
claim must be that a man may be arrested without accusation, detained 
during the pleasure of his captors, his papers searched without war- 
rant, his property confiseated behind his back, and he subjected to cruel 
and inhuman punishment, without earthly means of redress. He may 
not complain, for the right of free speech goes with the rest of his 
rights. 

To enthrone this as a new power our whole system of legal govern- 
ment will tumble into ruin if we are not robbed, kidnapped, mangled, 
drawn, and quartered, we will owe our escape, not to constitutions 
and laws but to the mercy or policy of those persons who may happen 
to control the organized physical force of the communities in which 
they may please to engage their activities. 

It is the glory and boast of our institutions that no human being in 
this country can exercise any kind of public authority which is not 
conferred by law. The field that lies outside the Constitution and 
laws has no boundary. So these hooded marauders have no limit of 
region and no legal name by which they are known amongst the chil- 
dren of men. No law applies to them, and they would exercise power 
for the parndoxical reason that none belongs to them rightfully. 

They must assert right, without judge or jury, to capture and severely 
punish any person to whom any of the klian may choose to impute an 
offense. This in very essence is despotic and lawless, and denies the 
restraint of all law. 

The principal difference between master and slave is that the master 
holds a lash, which he may use at discretion and without restraint, 
while the naked back of the slave must take whatever is laid on it, 
The existence of such a power is utterly incompatible with freedom. 

T have given instances of different ways of using arbitrary power 
to punish. Everywhere is it the operation of the principle by which 
despotism wreaks its vengeance upon those who offend it. The thirst 
for vengeance, like the thirst for blood, is an appetite growing by 
what it feeds upon. Robespierre resigned a country judgeship because 
he was too tender-hearted to pronounce sentence of death upon a con- 
victed criminal. 

Between an organization which claims and would exercise a power 
like that of the Klan and the people who are liable to become its 
victims there can be no relation except that of master and slave; for 
the man who can take your life, restrain your liberty, or punish or 
despoil: you of your property at his discretion, either with his owm 
hands, or by means of another acting for him, owns you and you must 
be answerable to his whims of prejudice, suspicions, and castigations, 
however void of offense toward God or man. 

If the provisions of our Constitution and laws exist in full force, 
then there are no bondsmen whose backs may be bared under the lash; 
then every citizen may safely pursue his lawful calling in open day 
and at night may lie down in security and seek the sound sleep of a 
free man. 

Our Government has been repeatedly called to the rightful exercise 
of its powers in protesting to foreign Governments against persecu- 
tion of inhabitants of foreign countries because of religious opinton 
or belief. Persecution of Jews by Russians and of Armenian Chris- 
tians by the Turks are cited as typical cases. What hypocrisy is ins 
volved in a movement supported by a considerable number of our own 
people, denying at their doors to our own citizens the rights which 
cause persecution of noncitizens in foreign lands. 


THE KLAN EQUALLY OFFENDS AGAINST DIVINE LAW 


“You see the cause which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss. 
Let's hear our Lord's beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross.” 


Hitherto my endeavor has been to present arguments based upon a 
consideration of the principles of the organization known as the Ku- 
Klux Klan and a contention, that these principles are opposed to the 
genius and spirit of our Constitution and laws. The principles of the 
Klan are yet more definitely opposed to the authority of the divine 
law. Peace on earth, good will toward men, was proclaimed by a 
chorus of angels announcing the coming of Him whose well-deserved 
title is the “Prince of Peace.” In their proclamation it was said thag, 


the tidings were to all people, good will toward and among men, which 
is the distinctive broadening spirit of Christianity. 

In this spirit the missionary movement of our churches has been 
employed in carrying the Gospel to every living creature—the black 
man, the yellow man, the men of all nations of the earth, of all sorts 
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and conditions. The first commandment and a second like unto it 
enjoin the duty of love to God and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
“On these two commandments hang all the Jaw and the prophets.” 

Paul enjoins that we be kindly affectioned one to another, with a 
brotherly love; furthermore saying: 

Let us not therefore judge one another any more; but judge 
this, rather, that no man put a stumblingblock or an occasion 
to fall in his brother’s way.” 

Again he said: 

“ Whether one member suffer, all members suffer with it.” 

In the late war our “ Soldiers of Liberty” won a victory electrify- 
ing the entire world in the belief that thenceforth the world should 
be a safe place in which to live, every man under his own vine and 
fig tree with none to molest or make afraid, and that racial, sectional, 
and religious prejudice had been forever banished from the hearts of 
men by the events of the war they won. 

Men and brethren! An imperative obligation rests upon the citi- 
zenry of this country to frown down and put to rout every movement 
calculated to hinder or impede the progress and onward development 
of all and to remove the thorn and plant the rose in the onward path 
of all the sons of men, of whatever faith, race, or condition, toward 
better conditions of life. 

The question of all questions is, Shall triumphs accomplished at snch 
sacrifice of life, suffering, and of material wealth be reckoned as of no 
avail? Shall the world we had fondly imagined as redeemed and re- 
generated by the victories achieved by and in the name of the common 
brotherhood of man be made, in fact, a world characterized, not by 
peace and good will among men but by hatred of man toward man, and 
given over to the dominance of hate and bigotry? 

It should be the earnest prayer and the abiding hope of all true 
Americans that the present wave of fanatical prejudice shall break, 
as other like waves have broken, against the bedrock foundations of 
our beloved Union. 

We have but to examine the foundations of our civil and religious 
liberty, Magna Charta, the Petition and Bill of Rights, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and our Constitutions, Federal and State, to 
find cause for renewed confidence that the deep foundations of our 
institutions, laid by our fathers and built upon by generations of their 
worthy descendents, have time upon time proven, and must always 
prove, impervious to every assault as impotent to accomplish the over- 
throw or unsettle the loyalty and faith of the great body of our people 
in the orderly processes of the laws of their own Government. It 
is the Christian's belief and the patriot's hope that— 


“ Since God is God, and right is right, 
Right in the end sball win; 

To doubt this would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


To reassure the wavering faith of any, we need most and only the 
voice of faithful men and women, supported by a free and dauntless 
public press, pulpit, and platform; for— 

“A time like this demands strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands, men whom the lust of office does not kill; men 
whom the spoils of office can not buy; men who possess opinions 
and a will; men who have honor; men who have wills; men who 
ean stand before a demagogue and damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; men who live above the fog in public duty and 
in private thinking.” 


JHE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I approached the consideration of 
this legislation with an open mind. Owing to the fact I have 
been so busy on the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it was impossible to give the so-called MeNary-Haugen 
bill the thought I should. I thouglit I could get information 
from those in my own State, who have made a study of meas- 
ures intended for farm relief, and those in charge of this meas- 
ure who have been working ail winter, or ever since Congress 
convened last December, to bring forth something to relieve the 
fearful condition of agriculture at this time. A Member of this 
body who is on a busy committee is unable to make a thorough 
study of the many important measures coming before Congress 
for consideration, It is a physical impossibility. Therefore 
he is bound to rely lurgely on the presentation of those who 
have given it thought. 

That has been my position on this matter. First, I tried 
to get ideas and reliable information from those in my own 
State who should be able to impart it. I found myself in this 
condition. One of the heads of the agricultural college of my 
State is very enthusiastic for the McNary-Haugen bill, telling 
all it would accomplish which seemed to me to be fairly good 
reasoning. Almost immediately I find another equally im- 
portant head of the same college telling why it would be un- 
workable and socialistic. 

Then the public officials of my State—that is, the governor 
and others—are against this measure, giving many reasons why 


it should not be passed, with the livestock commissioner and 
others of the State telling what wonders it would accomplish. 

I then turned to the heads and officers of the various farm 
organizations of my State and found some very enthusiastic 
for it while others denounced it. 

I then endeavored to inform myself by reading thè hearings 
and the statements made by those for and against the measure, 
trusting and hoping for a ray of light. At last I concluded, 
in my desperation of seeking knowledge, I would try and be 
present and listen to the debates on the consideration of the 
measure, which I haye done with an open mind, and which I 
must admit is still open. I am not at all satisfied with the con- 
clusion, if it can be called such, I am compelled to reach. I 
am not at all satisfied with the measure and vote for it with 
much apprehension, but I feel that something must be done, and 
further, I feel so long as no one opposed to the measure has 
offered anything better those of us in doubt might consider, 
there is but one thing to do under such circumstances, and that 
is, give the benefit of the doubt to the measure, and especially 
to those the measure is intended to benefit, hoping when it 
gets into conference something will come out which will be 
fair to all, and there will be no question about its being workable 
and beneficial. 

One thing, however, I can not understand, and that is why it 
was necessary for those in charge of this legislation to wait until 
Congress was about ready to adjourn. As important as is this 
legislation it seems to me it should have been up for considera- 
tion long ago and disposed of in some manner long before this. 
I do not know whether or not this means if this particular 
measure, the so-called McNary-Haugen bill, is not passed there 
will be an adjournment of Congress without any farm relief 
legislation being passed. I want to say for one I shall do all 
I can to prevent an adjournment on the Tth of June, or any 
other date, until this or some other farm relief legislation is 
passed. I hope there will be enough Members of the same 
mind to prevent an adjournment until this is accomplished. 

I remember last December when President Coolidge appeared 
before us and delivered his message, he said: 


Industry and commerce are thriving, for the most part agriculture 
is successful. 


I thought then the President had evidenty been misinformed; 
at least it was not the condition of agriculture in my section 
of the country. I felt then something would have to be done 
and that soon to give agriculture a fair chance, which it did 
not have during the period of reconstruction after the war, 
We all knew the appeal made to the farmer to increase the food 
supply not only to feed the civilian population at home, but the 
fighting forces on the field of battle, and when the war suddenly 
came to an end and there was no further demand for a surplus 
of such food products, the farmer had to rely on the world's 
markets; and ever since then the price of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts such as wheat, pork, beef, and several others that could 
be mentioned, has been determined, not on the basis of cost 
of production, but on the basis of competitive values of such 
commodities in foreign markets, with those produced by farmers 
of those countries in which the high costs of production did 
not enter as in this country, 

It is a well-known fact that both industry and labor have held 
the advantage gained during the war; that is to say, industry 
and labor are maintaining war prices which must be borne 
by the farmer in his production, while he is selling his products 
at pre-war prices. Therefore it is only a question of time 
until both labor and industry will have to come down to a 
level with the producer as to prices, or something will have 
to be done to bring the producer up to the level of industry 
and labor or the producer will have to quit and “ give up the 
ghost,” as many have already done. 

The destructve plan, of course, would be to try to bring in- 
dustry and labor back to the level of the producer, and the 
constructive policy is to bring the producer of farm products 
up to the level, in price, to that of other industry and labor, 
and, as I understand it, this measure is intended to do this, 
and if it passes, I hope it will succeed. 

Statistics show all commodities, except agricultural com- 
modities, have advanced about 65 per cent on the average, 
while agricultural products, including livestock, have advanced 
about 17 to 18 per cent. This is covering a period from 1914 
to 1923. For instance, clothing has advanced in that period 
over 100 per cent. Metal products, such as go into farm ma- 
chinery, have advanced over 40 per cent. Building materials 
haye advanced over 80 per cent. House furnishings over 75 
percent. Labor, on an average, over 100 percent. The railroads 


have done fairly well in most instances, and only a few days 
ago two big western railroads reported earnings of 16 per cent 
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or better for the year 1923 on their common stock. It shows 
one of them made a net income for the year of over 842,000,000, 
which was the best in its history. 

I might go on and call attention to many more roads, which 
would be jntensely interesting in view of the fact high freight 
rates have also increased by leaps and bounds’ because of the 
provisions’ of the present transportation ‘act, all of Which go 
into the expense of production and marketing of the agricul- 
tural and livestock products. And notwithstanding the ‘fact 
the Bureau of Railway Economics in April last reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the month of Feb- 
ruary that 27 great railroad systems, including three big west- 
ern class 1 railroads, in 1923 had over a billion dollars in 
earnings, they sent spellbinders all over the country to appear 
before traffic clubs, civic clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
so forth, convincing the dear people they should write or wire 
‘their Congressmen and Senators not to disturb this wonderful 
sacred white ox, the transportation ‘act, and they wrote us 
good and plenty. 

At the time this act was passed I said the freight rates 
would be such as to ruin the farmer and livestock men, and 
I have not changed my mind about it, and am ‘happy when 
I can say I was one who did not vote for the present trans- 
portation act, but the fact I did vote against it dees not help 
the condition of the farmen at this time. I see but little chance 
of correeting in the immediate future the mistake then made. 

There seems to be à tireless effort being made on the part 
of some to blame this Whole condition of the farmer on labor. 
For the past 10 or 15 years à certain élass of politicians have 
succeeded in one way or another in arraying the farmer against 
labor and labor against the farmer, playing one against the 
other, and some of them are still at it, although I am in- 
elined to believe labor has concluded that when the farmer 
is not prosperous and eun not purchase the products of labor, 
it will be only u question of time until the factories and work- 
shops employing labor will have to ‘close because of lack of 
buyers, and labor will be out of employment; on the other 
hand, labor being the greatest consumer of the ‘products of 
the farmer, he must have living wages or cease to buy farm 
products, at least only sufficient to meet the absolute aud bare 
necessities of life. Therefore each has come to look on the 
other as à benefactor and not a mengee. In my opinion the 
time has come when it will be hard for the “demagogue to 
play on the prejudices: of either. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to quote what some of the heads of 
many labor organizations, appearing before the Agriculture 
Committee, had to say regarding legislation to help the farmer. 
Edgar Wallace, representing the American Federation of Labor, 
said: 


The workers of the country recognize that if this bill or a similar 
bill to aid the farmer should be enacted into law that the workers, along 
with the other citizens of the country, will be called upon to pay an 
increased cost of living; recognizing this, still we are willing and 
anxious that drastic action be taken by this Congress calculated to help 
the farmers of the country and calculated to stimulate the buying 
power, if you will, of the farmers. With the farmers of the country 
ruined financially, we ‘can not continue to prosper long. For this 
reason we have come here to speak in favor of this bill or any bill that 
will bring relief to the farmers of the country. Unprecedented action 
is necessary to meet an unprecedented condition to help the farmers of 
the country, 


Mr. Robert Fechner, representing the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, said: 


Our general executive board is in sesston here in Washington, which 
1s the headquarters of our organization at the present time, and Presi- 
dent William II. Johnston called the attention of the board members 
to the reports which have been recently received on the subject, and 
the board felt that we were sufficiently conterned in the matter to take 
official recognition of the situation. We did so, and after giving due 
consideration to the entire matter, we have officially recorded our- 
selves as supporting, in principle at least, the provisions of this pending 
legislation. 

e e s * * > $ 

We feel that the farmer is entitled to a sufficient price to justify him 
in continuing the operation of his farm, just as well as transportation 
or any other industry is entitled to a fair return on their investment 
or the activity of those who are engaged in these other lines,.and we 
are conyineed that if anything can be done by thé Congress to help 
bring about that condition, it will be reflected in all other lines, 

* * * — , > * 

No; I certainly hope Congress will not stand still. That is what I 
am here for, to urge that something be done, and I am sure that the 
committee can formulate some plan. 

. s * Ld * > . 


We belleve that if we can get some relief for the farmers and get 
things started on the farms, it is going to be reflected along all lines, 
and that ‘the "mechanics will benefit zust as well as the ‘farmers. We 
are very anxious that at least an effort be made to ‘afford that relief. 


We do believe that the workers must have a living wage, and that. 
the farmers must also get a price for their product that will enable 
them to live and to continue to operate their farms, and it is that 
principle that we want to see preserved. 


Mr. Arthur J. Lovell, vice president and legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, -said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: of the ‘committee, I have the honor 
to represent the Brotherhood of ‘Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
one of the railroad transportation organizations, in support of this 
measure, which is the preferred measure ðf the farmers, for marketing 
their ‘crops. During the last Congress I appeared before your com- 
mae in support ‘of a bill similar to the one introduced at this 

on. 

Our organization is on record in favor of such legislation on behalf 
of the farmer, because I perhaps think it is fair to assume one-half of 
the ‘railroad men are boys that were born and raised on the farm, 
who left the farm perhaps hecause they could not make a living there, 
and Who came to the ‘railroad with a hope of doing better. Person- 
ally, I was born and raised on a farm and lived there until I was 13 
years old. My dad was a farmer all of his Ufe and my granddad 
before him, so that, personally, I can speak with some knowledge of 
the farmers’ situation, 


Mr. Clark, vice president of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, said: 


I am vice president and national legislative representative of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and also represent the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. A year ago our organization and other organi- 
zations went on record as favoring a bill that would benefit the 
farmer and a bill with whieh the farmers were in accord. As far as 
we are concerned, we are not wedded to any particular bill or lan- 
guage If it benefits the farmer, because that is what we are trying 
to do. 


I could quote muny more but will not at this time, I wish 
to say I think it very commendable on the part of the heads 
of these railway brotherhoods and officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to bend their energies in behalf of legis- 
lation for the agriculturist and ought, at least, to have a 
sobering effect on the individual who either for:political effect 
or otherwise constantly howls against labor when talking to 
a farmer and howls against the farmer when talking to 

r. 

As I said at the beginning, I am not enthusiastie for this 
measure; that is, I am satisfied it will not do what is claimed 
for it. I realize full well the responsibility of this or some 
legislation for agricultural rellef rests with the party in 
power and the one criticism I have to offer, Which I feel is 
justified, is the procrastination on the part of the leaders of 
the party in power and those having -charge of such legisla- 
tion. Here we are almost ready to adjourn and this bill just 
being considered. But as a Representative in Congress, I 
have a higher duty, however, to perform chan criticise either 
a political party or individuals of a party, and that is to 
endeavor, at least, to represent my constituents regardless 
of party. My politics or anyone else's polities is ‘the least 
of my worries. I have never been guilty of playing polities 
in Congress. If I wanted to play politics I might say I will 
leave this question of farm relief go and lay the blame on the 
party in power for not doing something, but that is a “dog 
in the manger’ position which I do not believe in taking. 
Therefore, though doubtful of this measure, I do not ‘intend 
to do one thing to prevent its passage. In fact I shall as- 
sist by my vote in its passage. It will not be the first time 
I have voted against my judgment in trying to represent the 
people of my district. 

I voted for the emergency ‘tariff in the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
although I did not at the time think it would do the farmer, 
and especially the wheat farmer, any good, and said so. I am 
of the opinion now that it did not do any good. I am ready, 
however, to lay aside my personal opinions and judgment and 
take that of my constituents in legislation of this character. 

Owing to the fact we are exporters of farm products such as 
wheat, especially, I can not reach a conclusion that a tariff 
on wheat is of any benefit to ‘the wheat raiser. The wheat 


producer has to sell his surplus on-a world's market which, in 
this case, is Europe. Therefore, the buyers of ‘his surplus 
farm produce must be accorded the privilege of trading ‘his 
surplus merchandise or factory produets to us er:cease buying 
our farm products. That certainly is not a difficult problem to 
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solve. That arrangement creates and carries out the law of 
supply and demand. Here in this country we have a supply 
of surplus farm products, There is a great demand in Europe 
for those products. They have a surplus of all kinds of manu- 
factured products in Europe and there is a great demand in 
this country for such products. Europe can not take our sur- 
plus wheat because of lack of gold. They are precluded from 
bringing their surplus manufactured products over here and 
selling them and taking the money received for them and buy- 
ing our surplus wheat because of the Chinese wall of a high 
protective tariff, such as was never known in the history of 
this or any other nation. I was not here when the present so- 
called Fordney-McCumber tariff law was passed. If I had been I 
certainly would not haye voted for it. It has done its share in 
increasing the price of all the farmer has to buy and decreasing 
the price of what he has to sell, because it has destroyed his 
market. It was passed at the behest of the special interests.’ 
It enables them to sell their manufactured products cheaper 
in Europe than they sell here’ at home. Farm machinery is 
sold by these people to European farmers cheaper than to 
farmers here in this country. I am wondering how some of my 
colleagues from my State and other agricultural States, who 
voted for this Fordney-McCumber tariff, are feeling to-day 
or during the consideration of this agricultural bill. 

When the Congressmen from the New England States are 
speaking against this bill and stating they intend voting against 
it because the increase of farm products means an increase 
in the cost of living in their respective districts, apparently 
they have forgotten that the passage of this Fordney-McCumber 
tariff was for the benefit of their textile factories, shoe fac- 
tories, steel mills, and so forth, so they could keep out all 
foreign competition and charge for their wares all the traffic 
would bear. In my opinion they will defeat this measure. 

It has been fully explained that the farmer has never been 
able to collect the tariff on his products as has the manufac- 
turer. He is not in a position to concentrate his selling. He 
can not do like the manufacturer—curtail his output when he 
is about to lose on his exports. He has no assurance that he 
will have a full crop or a half crop or an entire failure, and 
it is the sheerest folly to advocate the farmer should curtail 
the production of any partieular crop and thus control the 
market. Therefore a tariff on wheat or other surplus farm 
products is about as effective, so far as controlling the market 
price is concerned, as it would be for some one county in my 
congressional district to quit producing wheat. 

The farmer of my State is not asking for a high protective 
tariff. He has been fed on that kind of sophistry long enough. 
He has at last awakened to the realization that a high protec- 
tive tariff such as was passed by the last Congress is eausing 
him to buy everything he has to purchase on a protected 
market, while everything he has to sell is on a free-trade 
market. 

The Department of Agriculture states that 90 per cent of 
all the farmer produces is sold on a free-trade market and 10 
per cent on a protected market, or on which he gets the 10 per 
cent benefit of the tariff. That 10 per cent benefit from the 
tariff is on such products as sugar, wool, a little hard spring 
wheat, and a little special grade of tobacco raised im Connec- 
tieut. The farmer who produces the cane and beets for sugar 
gets but little or no return from the tariff on sugar, It goes 
into the coffers of the refiners and sugar factories, as the tax 
is placed on refined and not the raw product. It is estimated 
the sugar growers in the United States get a total of about 
$19,000,000 out of the tariff, which costs the consumers of sugar 
about $216,000,000. 

The wool tariff costs the American people $300,600,000, about 

7,000,000 of which goes to the woolgrowers. It is estimated 
that three-fifths of the wool produced is not produced by the 
farmers. Most of the great herds in the Western States, which 
are the big wool-producing States, are owned by men who never 
saw a farm. They are bankers and brokers who keep these 
herds on Government lands for a very nominal grazing cost, 
and of the $37,000,000 received by the wool producers, about 
$20,000,000 is received by these herd owners and about $17,- 
000,000 by actual farmers. 

For illustration, it is said in two big sheep-preducing counties 
in Montana there are 2,450 people and 75,000 sheep; only 115 
people of those 2,450 are sheep owners, and 8 out of the 115 
own two-thirds of the 75,000 sheep and get two-thirds of the 
tariff which is realized from the above sheep. 

The tariff costs the people of Kansas at least $65,000,000 an- 
nually, and owing to the fact we produce but little, if any, hard 
spring wheat—no tobacco—all we get is a very smal! amount 
of tariff on a little sugar and a small amount on the wool we 
produce. I could go on and show how absurd it is to advocate 


a high-protective tariff, as we have at this time, and claim it is 
for the benefit of the agriculturist. 

This is, however, no time to make a tariff speech. As I have 
already said, the farmer is not asking fer a high-protective 
tariff, for the things he has to buy are already too high; nor is 
he asking for credit, for he is in debt already more than he can 
pay off under present conditions, What he is asking for is a 
market for his surplus products and thus reestablish the law of 
supply and demand. He is not asking for charity, or the best 
of it; but only that he be put on the level with others and 
there are only two ways in which to do this, as I have already 
stated. One is to get back to normal by bringing about a reduc- 
tion of wages and a depression of business; the other, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, creating a market for him where he may 
receive a fair return on his investments and labor. That is all 

I know it is useless to try to enact tariff legislation with the 
present Congress. It would be a waste of time. I think I have 
introduced the only tariff measure which has been introduced 
in this Congress. That was to save the consumer of sugar mil- 
liens of dollars which are now going into the sugar profiteers’ 
pockets. That is as far, however, as I can get with this meas- 
ure in this Congress. There will be no reduction of the high 
tariff in this Congress. 

Much criticism is being made against this and other farm 
measures because they are called price-fixing measures. These 
criticisms have come from a source or group who were not 
complaining about price fixing of the farmer’s wheat during the 
war; in fact, strange as it may seem, they thought it a correct 
policy at that time. Had the price of wheat been permitted to 
rise in the same way and at the same rate as all other com- 
modities during the war or while under control of the Govern- 
ment, it would probably be a different story to-day; or had 
other commodities been placed under the same control as to 
prices as was wheat, no doubt we would not now be asked to 
come to the relief of the wheat producer. 

I introduced a price-fixing measure in Congress to fix the 
prices of other commodities after the price of wheat had heen 
fixed, and spoke in the House on my measure on April 18, 1918, 
which will be found in the Concresstonan Recorp of that date, 
on pages 5277 to 5281, inclusive. I called attention at that 
time to the unfair treatment of the wheat farmer. I said: 


I have heard considerable about the question of the loyalty of the 
farmer; that is to say, his lack of enthusiasm over this war. It may 
be, sir, that he bas grumbled somewhat at the regulation of the price 
of wheat fixed by the Food Commission, I have reference to the wheat 
producer. But, notwithstanding this fact, he is just as patriotic as 
any American citizen, and is just as ready to make his sacrifice as 
any other American citizen, but he does feel, and rightfully so, that he 
should not as a wheat producer be the only producer of the necessaries 
called upon by the Government to make a sacrifice and others per- 
mitted to go on and on profiteering, not alone at his expense but at 
the expense of the great consuming class of which he is a large part, 


Later on in that speech, after I had been interrupted several 
times, I aguin called attention to how the wheat producer felt 
about this treatment, in which I said: 


The farmer has patiently waited since early last fall for others 
to feel the heavy hand of authority already provided for in the bill 
of August 10, which I am seeking to amend, and which provides 
ample power and authority to regulate and control other necessities 
in the line of food and feeds. He, as a wheat producer, has not only 
patiently waited but has patriotically waited for this equalization 
of the burdens, and has seen others grow rich by profiteering on the 
product of his labor, instead of the great consuming class reaping 
the benefits of his sacrifice. He has had to buy the very product of 
his own wheat to feed bis family, at but a smal} reduction in price 
compared with what the price of wheat was reduced. He has pur- 
chased the by-products of that wheat to feed his stock at an abnormal 
price, comparatively speaking, because it was not regulated but per- 
mitted to soar high, endeavoring to catch up with other food and 
feedstuffs which were not regulated. 

This, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, fs like irritating an old sore 
and expecting no complaint. I want to say there has been but little 
complaint from the wheat producer of this country—I will say in 
my section of the country—about the price of wheat being fixed. 
Although they did not relish the idea of having their profits reduced 
ever one-fourth, yet they have complained and are complaining about 
being singled out while all others go to the limit. 

They say, and justly so, regulate the commodities we have to pur- 
chase which enter into the production of our wheat, so all ean be 
treated on an equality, and we will he satisfied. Is there anything 
unreasonable about that? Ile has been promised this, and, I repeat, 
he has been patiently waiting, and as one of the representatives of 
a wheat-producing country, I feel it my duty, as best I cam in justice 
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to his claim, to insist on this equalization. I am for the power by 
this act of August 10 conferred and for further power and regula- 
tions, and insist that it be used or else abandon the whole proposi- 
tion of regulating prices. 


I would like to quote the whole speech, but as it is several 
pages it would not be permissible; enought to say I never got 
anywhere with my amendment to the food control act, although 
it was admitted by many it was but just and equitable. Let 
me say at this time many of the people who fought its 
consideration are the same who are fighting this present farm 
legislation. That is why I remembered my bill and speech 
on it. 

Many letters have been received by those in opposition to 
farm legislation to this effect: All the farmer wants is to be 
let alone and he will work out his own salvation. That no 
doubt would have been true had he been let alone in the first 
instance, or had he not been discriminated against to the benefit 
of others by legislation both during the war and since the war. 
It is true probably he can get along some way if let alone, as 
advised by some, but in what manner and how long—that is the 
question. One way is by passing up all luxuries and many 
necessities. He can und will bave to continue to use his old 
machinery and not try to buy new and up-to-date machinery. 
By using the old fliver just as long as she is able to rattle and 
honk. They can make it some way if they keep the kiddies 
out of school in the busy season to help, because they can not 
afford to hire help, even if they could get it, and many other 
things he can and will have to do to get along, as is advised. 
The question is, How long is he going to do it? There is a limit 
to human endurance. This we have often heard. And the 
farmer is mighty liable to reach that limit any time. Statis- 
ties show in thousands of instances they have, and instead of 
being producers they have moved to the cities and towns and 
joined the already too large hordes of consumers, Some who 
are so free with adyice to let the farmer alone and let him 
work out his own salvation seem to overlook the seriousness of 
this condition. Some day they may awaken to the fact he has 
been let alone too long. 

There have been many, many plans for relief offered, none of 
which, in my opinion. will work wonders. I fully realize if 
any man can devise à plan which will bring about the desired 
relief and condition he would be the greatest benefactor—yes; 
the greatest genius—the world has ever produced. 

As I said at the beginning of this speech, I have not the con- 
fidence in this measure as some of the others proposed. Tt is all 
that is offered, and, furthermore, I have nothing to offer that 
is better for immediate relief, so why should I play the dog- 
in-the-manger act and, because I can not reduce the tariff in 
this Congress and thus provide a world’s market for the farm- 
ers’ products, not vote for any other measure? If I should take 
such a position, it would be unreasonable, unfair, and unrepre- 
sentative on my part, which position, Mr. Speaker, I refuse to 
take. 


DRINKING THEIR WAY TO THE POORHOUSE—FAILURE OF GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL IN QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the opponents of prohibition 
Jn the United States in these days very generally urge the 
return of beer and “light” wine with Government control of 
the sale. The 2.75 per cent beer bill introduced simultaneously 
by 58 Members of the House proposes that such beer “may be 
manufactured, sold, or transported for sale in original packages 
for consumption in homes and places other than the place of 
sale.” Through such measures bootleggers are to be eliminated, 
violation of the law is to cease, and all are to be happy. Ex- 
perience everywhere always proves that no form of license 
secures respect for law by King Alcohol. 

Quebec has never tried complete prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, but has felt obliged to resort to government control of 
the business. Failure of their experiment has been declared 
from many sources, but perhaps most emphatically by Cardinal 
Begin, head of the Roman Catholic Church in the Province. 
who recently issued a letter to his people warning them of the 
growing evil of drink. Therein he said: 


But, alas, there is now spreading everywhere the intolerable abuse 
which we denounce, and, in particular, the surreptitious fabrication of 
an alcohol more harmful than any other to the health of body and 
soul a mortal poison which attacks the living forces of the individual, 
of the family, and of society, and which, if we do not strongly react, 
will soon accomplish irretrieyable ruin. Therefore we have desired to 
teact and by virtue of our pastoral authority we have prohibited under 
pain of a grave disobedience the fabrication, the sale, and the clandes- 
tine importation of intoxicating liquors such as are already forbidden 
by the civil law. 


British Columbia had a provincial prohibitory law of a very 
porous nature. Its laxity, the holes there were in it, did not 
avail for successful enforcement and the opponents of prohibi- 
tion there were able, through a program similar to that now 
being followed in this country by the wets, to bring about Gov- 
ernment control. As in Quebec, their experience with“ liberal- 
ized” treatment of the liquor problem is proving anew the 
economic waste and the social destruction that is inherent in 
any form of alcoholic liquor traffic and the lawlessness that 
characterizes the traffic always. Experience is a deur teacher, 
but there are many who will not listen to any other. The wise 
profit by the experience of others, and while we press forward 
with our great experiment in America for the complete exter- 
mination of the traffic we may well watch and take warning 
from the temporizing alternatives whose fallacy is being proven 
by our Canadian neighbors. 

Mr. A. B. Macdonald, whom I know personally and regard 
highly as an investigator and journalist, has written an 
analysis of the experience of British Columbia which appears 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal for June and which should chal- 
lenge the consideration of every American. 

My own investigation has convinced me of the failure of the 
British Columbia system to eliminate bootlegging, reduce crime, 
or secure governmental economy. A few weeks ago I receive 
the following letter in response to my inquiries addressed to the 
attorney general of the Province: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Victoria, February 14, 1924. 
Lovis C. CRAMTON, Eèg., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sik: Your letter of the 4th instant asking for an expression 
from this department as to whether bootlegging and illegal sale of 
liquor continues in this Province under Government contro! and sale 
came duly to hand. 

In reply I beg to say that there are naturally infractions of our 
Government liquor act, and bootlegging and illegal sale are prevalent to 
some extent, The experience gained, however, in enforcement of the 
act is being used to amend the statute from time to time. 

A copy of the last annual report of the Hquor control board is for- 
warded herewith. It will give you considerable information as to the 
operation of the act during the past year. 

Yours very truly, L. A. MENENDEZ. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Fictoria, March 7, 1924. 
Loris C. Cramton, Esq., 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 1 request- 
ing the number of prisoners confined in provincial gaols of British 
Columbia from July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918, and each year thereafter, 
together with the cost of the provincial police. 

Our reports from the gaols cover periods from November 1 of one 
year to October $1 of the next year. The number of prisoners confined 
therein since 1917 is as follows: 


996 
845 
682 
— 1,003 
1, 670 
1, 690 

The cost of the provincial police service was as follows: 
Apr. „ ee aa $166, 057. 83 
Apr: 1, 1918-Mar. 31, 1919 = EE 217, 576. 61 
Apr: 1, 3010-Mar. Si, 1820. — 323. 495. 58 
SA 5 ee 434, 971. 06 
ADE AIRI MAr BIs ts saeco eae i SS See ee 879, 426. 04 
Apr -1,3922-Mar, 31; 192825 oa eee 393. 622. 58 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. B. CoLyin, Chief Clerk, 


Increased provincial jail population and increased provincial 
police cost. Further, I have the second annual report of the 
liquor control board of the Province of British Columbia for 
the year ending March 81, 1923, wherein it says, on page BT: 


In the stores conducted by three or more employees arrangements 
were made for keeping such stores open throughout the week, it being 
felt that service to this extent was necessary to offset the activities of 
the bootlegger. 


And again, in the same report, “the bootlegger—now a ree 
ognized international pest on the American continent—has 
proved his ability to provide increasing embarrassment to all 
classes of officials directly or indirectly concerned with the 
administration of liquor laws. Whether it occurs in a ‘ wet’ or 
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‘dry’ territory, the illicit sale of liquor is a continuous source 
of trouble.” . 

The Macdonald analysis is a complete demenstration of the 
failure of the governmental control system, and I present. it 
herewith as part of my remarks: 


DRINKING Tuma War TO THE PooRHOUSB—GOVERNMPNT CONTROL IN 
British COLUMBIA BNRICHES ONLY Rum Inrerests—More Boot 
Laax THAN EVER 


(By A. B. Macdonald) 


By this time nearly everyone in the United States must have heard 
of the “ideal” liquor law of British Columbia. For three years the 
brewers and other liquor interests, through their highly erganized 
propaganda, have been telling us about it. Harping day in and day 
out upon the text, Prohibition can not be enforced,” they have been 
citing to us the Canadian plan as the hest way out. I have heard and 
read, thonsands of times, this statement ef the wets: “In British 
Columbia they tried prohibition ; it failed, and now, under Government 
control of beer and liquor, there is na bootlegging nor drunkenness, and 
the profit from liquor sales is paying off the publie debt, reducing taxes, 
building roads, and supporting hospitals and schools.” 

I went to British Columbia last December ta see if that was true; 
and one Saturday night, in the bootlegging clubs and joints of Van- 
couver, I saw more men drunk than I had seen in all the United States 
in the four years since national prohibition began; and I was in fewer 
than 20 of the 255 bootlegging dives of that city. 

British Columbia had a form of prohibition for three years; but the 
administration of it, especially in the cities, was largely in the hands 
of politicians who were not im sympathy with it, and it was never 
enforced as the voters were led to believe it would be. British Columbia 
never had a chance te see what prohibition might have done. 

One weakness of prohibition in British Columbia was that under the 
Canadian laws liquers might be imported in any quantity fer export 
again, and under those laws bootleggers imported large stocks of booze, 
ostensibly for exportation, but much of it leaked out to be bootlegged 
in British Columbia. Another weakness was that brewers were allowed 
to make beer and distillers were allowed to make liquors for export, and 
their product was bootlegged everywhere in the Province. 

Throughout the three years of the prohibitory Jaw bootlegging brew- 
ers and liquor men were banded together in a moderation league,” the 
aim of which was to poison the minds of the people against prohibition, 
just as the brewers and liquer interests in the United States are doing. 
To fan the feeling of discontent with prohibition they kept up a vigor- 
ous canrpaign in the newspapers, and they issued a magazine—the 
Mederationist—which they spread widely through the Province. 

Breaking the. law themselves, they flooded the country with their 
propaganda, deploring the fact that prohibition was breeding disre- 
spect and contempt for law.“ Themselves the greatest bootleggers of 
all, they grieved that there was so much bootlegging and cited that as 
proof that prohibition could not be enforced. 


THE SCHEME 


The prohibitory law allowed wide latitude to doctors and druggists 
in the writing and filling of preseriptions for whisky, and that priv- 
ilege was abused. A doctor in Vancouver wrote 4.100 prescriptions for 
whisky im one month, and in the same period four other doctors wrote 
a thousand whisky prescriptions apiece. That helped to create senti- 
ment against the law. 

The Province was in debt, business was slack, times were hard, 
taxes were high, and the moderatienist brewers and liquor men 
assured the people that if they would repeal the prohibitery law and 
have the Government go into the liquor business there would be no 
more bootlegging, no more drunkenness, no more disrespect fer law. 
Crime would decrease. The people would buy all their liquer and beer 
from the Government in sealed packages and drink it in peace and 
happiness and sobriety in their homes; there would be a big profit 
in it for the Government, which would return that profit to the peo- 
ple. This would reduce taxes and put plenty of money in circulation ; 
thus all business wonld boom; there would be more money with which 
to buy more liquor and beer; the profits of the Government would 
increase accordingly, with more money to be returned to the people, 
who would then have a still greater surplus to spend for liquor, with 
still greater profits to be returned, and so on and on in an endless 
round of increasing profits to the Government and increasing divi- 
dends to the people. 

It sounded like the scheme of the Yankee who was promoting a cat- 
fur business. He would raise rats and feed them to the cats, As the 
cats multiplied he would sell their fur and feed their carcasses to the 
rats; and so the cats would eat the rats, the rats would eat the eats, 
and bis fur would be all clear profit. 

The incredible thing is that the people of British Columbia actually 
belieyed that if they owned the places im which they spent their own 
money for drink the profits returned to them would lower taxes, pay 
debts, and bring them a measure of prosperity. They lost sight ef the 
fact that no matter how much money they might get back, it weuld in 
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no sense be a profit but only a trifling amount salvaged. from a great 
waste of money, and so they voted for Government control and sale 
in sealed packages of spirituous and malt liquers.”; and three years 
ago the Government appointed a liquer-control board and opened stores 
for the sale of liquors in sealed packages, and British Columbia started 
out to drink itself sober and rich under Government control. But 
the Government does not control liquor in British Columbia; liquor 
controls the Government and defies it. The people thought they were 
getting Government control; but it has turned out that the Govern- 
ment is simply. the saloon keeper, the bartender, and collecting agent 
for brewers, distillers, and liquor dealers, and the bulk of the profits 
goes to them. - 

One of the promises of the Moderationist in its campaign for Govern- 
ment control was: “ The Moderation League pledges its organization te 
the support of the officers of the Crown in the enforcement of the 
liquor control law.” But to-day the Government itself and its news- 
paper organs admit that the Government sells only 50 per cent of the 
beer and booze censumed in the Province. The other 50 per cent is 
sold by the same old bootleggers who sold it under prehibition, brewers, 
and liquor exporters, and they are beyond control of the Government 
because of their political pewer. The Vancouver World, organ ot the 
Government, declared in an editorial “British Columbia is the baet- 
legger’s paradise; and A. M. Manson, attorney general of the Province 
and official administrator of the Government liquor control act, said, 
in a recent speech, “ The greatest bootleggers of all are brewers and 
export liquor dealers.” 

It is good business for the beer and liquor men, They are getting 
rich at it. Official reports disclose that the Government, through its 
69 stores, is selling for them annually $12,000,000 worth of beer and 
booze, and newspapers friendly to both the Government and the liquor 
interests assert that brewers and liquor men are selling $12,000,000 
worth more through bootlegging clubs and “ blind pigs,” a total drink 
hill of $24,000,000 a year in a-Province with a population of only 
542,582. The city of Los Angeles has a hundred thousand more people 
than all of British Columbia, and the whole Province has only @ 
hundred thousand more people than the city ef Buffalo, but what a cry 
would go up if either of those cities or any other city of only a half 
million population was wasting $24,000,000 a year for booze! And 
it is estimated by Government officials who handle the liquor business 
that about $16,000,000 of that $24,000,000 goes out ef British Celum- 
bia, never to return. It is no wonder that business men and civic 
bodies are beginning to protest against this waste. 


PROFIT—SHOW A PROFIT 


The Moderationist brewers and liquor men promised that Government 
contre! would lessen drinking and drunkenness, but Government liquor 
steres have increased from 31 the first year to 69 last year, and the 
liquor sales in them have increased from $9,000,060 worth the first 
year to $12,000,000 worth last year. How the sales in Government 
stores increase from month to month is shown by the following state- 
ment, taken from the official reports: In April, last year, the sales 
were $783,575; in June, $984,958; in July, $969,587; in August, 
$1,076,538. j 

J asked a business man in Vancouver to explain this steady increase 
im liquor sales, “Why,” he said, “that’s easy. Our Government is in 
the liquor business for profit. It wants to make a big showing of profit 
so as to hypnotize the people and make them satisfied with the Gov- 
ernment. So the Government pushes its liquor stores inte every com- 
munity where it thinks it ean make a profit, regardless ef whether that 
community wants a liquor store er not. ‘They have put several in 
against the protests ef the peeple: They are fercing sales by every pos- 
sible means; they are ereating the opportunity to drink, and ereating 
an appetite. It is an axiom that drinking always increases in pro- 
portion to the increase of opportunity te drink; and as the oppor 
tunity to drink decreases, so drinking will deerease in like proportion.“ 

In a public address last September Dr. Ernest Hall, a police commis- 
sioner of Vancouver, said: 

“The Government has set ont upon a policy of alcoholizing cur 
people for profit; a policy of saturation rather than of contral 
The encouragement of liquor drinking means the lowering of 
stamina, the pauperizing of the public, and the encouragement of 
lawlessness and crime; but never in the history of British Columbia 
has liquor been so extensively advertised as it bas Deen in the last 
three years under Government control; never has there been such 
a persistent attempt to debauch the public, to entice people to 
drink, to create an appetite for alcohol.” 


WHERE THE BOOTLEGGER IS LICENSED 


The newspapers of British Columbia carry display advertisements of 
beer and whisky. Im ene issue of a leading paper I found six different 
liquor and beer advertisements; billboards were covered with them; and 
at night the virtues of beer and booze were blazoned by huge eleetric 
signs above the highest building teps: “Try a nip to-night,” urged 
one advertisement. Tou say there's nene better after taking a 
drink of Grant's Best Procuralle Scotch Whisky. On sale by all 
Government venders” 
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“ How to keep well,“ advised another advertisement. The Govern 
ment stores have a large selection of whisk‘es to choose from. Physi- 
chins recommend these in cases of colds, influenza, catarrhal affections, 
hay fever, flatulence, heart troable, and insomnia.” 

One of the curses of the business is this persistent advertising of 
boozs as a cure-all and a necessary stimulant,” said W. W. Peck, a 
leader of the British Columbia Prohibition Association. * If prohibi- 
tion did nothing more in the United States than to take the hooze and 
beer advertisements off the billboards and electric signs and out of 
newspapers and periodicals, it is worth keeping just for that.” 

I have never known so much bootlegging anywhere as there is in 
British Columbia under Government control. I never imagined there 
could be so much disrespect and contempt and deflance of law as ex- 
ists there. 

The Hon. H. H. Stevens, member of parliament, after a tour of the 
Province, stated that, Never in the history of this Province was 
bootlegging comparable in magnitude and murderous results to what it 
is to-day. You can trace violent crimes all over the Province connected 
with bootlegging.” 

Bootlegging in British Columbia is a vast organized business with an 
estimated output of $12,000,000 worth of beer and whisky annually, a 
volume of sales equal to that in all the 69 Government liquor stores in 
the Province. In Vancouver the city authorities collect a revenue 
from bootlegging, and all over the Province the Government stores sell 
direct to bootleggers, knowing they are bootleggers and that the liquor 
they buy is to be sold illicitly by the glass in bootlegging clubs after 
the Government stores have closed for the night. But the bulk of all 
bootlegged beer and liquor is supplied by brewers, distillers, and ex- 
port liquor houses. 

The greater part of the bootlegging in British Columbia is done 
through clubs, Under Canadian laws a group of persons may organize 
a club, with headquarters in which to gather for fraternal or social 
purposes. So the bootlegger organizes a few drinking men into a club, 
gets a charter, rents a room, and is ready for business. Under the 
Government liquor control act any person may go to a Government 
liquor store and pay $2 for a permit, good for one year, which entitles 
him to buy beer or liquor in any quantity, each bottle wrapped and 
sealed, but he can not drink it there. He must carry it away to be 
drunk elsewhere. He may take it to his club and go there whenever 
he chooses to drink ft. A club member, having a permit, may delegate 
the club manager to buy the liquor for him on his permit. This opens 
the door to the bootlegger. Ostensibly he buys liquors only from a 
Government store, using the names and permits of his club members, 
but if he did that he would be paying the high retail prices charged in 
Government stores, He evades that and gets lower prices by ordering, 
say, one barrel of beer and a bottle or two of liquor from the Govern- 
ment store on a permit. The store turns the order over to brewery 
and liquor men; they deliver to the club all the booze the manager 
wants, and he puts in a bar and sells by the glass. 

The city of Vancouver takes the position that as long as these clubs 
are going to run anyway there might as well be a revenue from them, 
so the bootlegger pays the city $300 a year, gets a city license, and oper- 
ates under police protection. There are 105 of those licensed boot- 
legging clubs in Vancouver, and 150 more that do not pay license but 
operate under a system of periodical arrests and fines. 

In British Columbia the drys furnished me with statistics to prove 
that drunkenness had vastly increased since the Government went into 
the booze business, and the wets gave me statistics to show that 
drunkenness had decreased in the same period. But I have become shy 
of statistics about drunkenness, especially from a Province and from 
cities where the Government and the city councils and police are en- 
couraging the drinking of booze, as they are doing in British Columbia 
and some of its municipalities. 


WHEN STATISTICS PAIL 


Statistics of drunkenness means simply that so many persons, mostly 
habitual drunkards anyway, became so boisterously or helplessly drunk 
that the police had to pick them up. You can not begin to nreasure 
the extent or the evils of drinking by statistics of drunkenness, because 
those who become so drunk that they have to be arrested and so get 
into the statistics are like a drop in a bucket compared with the great 
number who never get into the statistics. 

I decline to accept made-to-order statistics of arrests for drunkenness 
as proof that booze is more or less of an evil under Government control, 
I would rather base my judgment upon what I saw in the Government 
liquor store on Hastings Street in Vancouver, in the heart of a district 
populated mostly by workingmen and their families. It was a large 
room, probably 75 feet each way, with counters all around and shelves 
to the ceiling filled with liquors. I counted 58 different kinds of booze, 
including vodka from Russia and whisky front China and Japan. In 
that store one afternoon I watched the customers come and go in a 
steady stream, keeping six salesmen busy. 

A raw wind blew from the north that December day and a cold rain 
was falling, but I saw dozens of men come without overcoats or over- 
shoes, their feet wet, their clothing dripping, and they paid from $3 


to $5 apiece for bottles of whisky. Men came with rents in their shoes 
and paid enough for booze to have bought a new pair. There were men 
old and bent and thinly clad, who shivered as they waited at the 
counter for their liquor. There were men I knew were habitual drunk- 
ards, for their noses were red, their eyes bleary, their faces bloated, 
and their hands shook as they grabbed their packages and hurried out, 
Then there were well-dressed men who came in jauntily, and young 
men and boys, and young women, too; and I saw boys and giris buying 
whisky there that day who were so young and small they had to stand 
on tiptoe to reach the top of the bar. 

To me it was most pitiful to see the women who came. Some came 
without coats and stood with their cold hands up their sleeves while 
the clerk wrapped their bottles. Half a dozen mothers came in with 
children. One had a baby in arms, and she paid $4 for a quart bottle 
of Scotch whisky; and that baby needed clothing, and so did the 
mother. Women drove up in motor cars and came in and bought beer 
or liquor. Some came with baskets of groceries and tucked a bottle 
of liquor or a few bottles of beer down amongst them. I had been in 
many a saloon in the old days in the United States, but I never knew 
women and girls and children to come in as men did and stand at the 
bar and buy openly as those did in that Government store in Vancouver. 
There was not an intoxicated man or woman amongst the buyers that 
day, and so none could have been listed in the statistics of drunken- 
ness, but there was evidence a plenty of the misery and want and suf- 
fering caused by drink to men, women, and children. 


ECONOMIC WASTE AXD MISERY 


That store had 11.000 customers. Permits to buy liquors were issued 
last year by that one store to that many different persons, and their 
names were in a book on the clerk's desk, The manager, Mr. Dixon, 
told me that often, especially on Saturdays, when workingmen were 
laying in their stocks of booze to drink over Sunday, the crowd of 
buyers was so large that it formed a queue out the door and down the 
sidewalk, and the police had to keep them in line. That one store 
sold $900,000 worth of booze last year. There are 7 Government 
liquor stores in Vancouver and 69 in the Province, The seven in 
Vancouver sell an average of $350,000 worth of liquor a month. When 
that much booze is sold in one month in a city of less than 120,000 
population, I need no statistics of arrests for drunkenness to convince 
me that drink is causing a great economic waste and a lot of misery in 
that city. 

Instead of statistics of drunkenness furnished by a Government and 
a police force friendly to the liquor interests, I would rather take the 
evidence I saw the Saturday night I made the rounds of the boot- 
legging clubs in Vancouver; the thousands of men, mostly young men, 
I saw that night, crowding to the bars, treating, spending their wages, 
money going over the bar that ought to have gone for rent or to pay 
the grocer's bill or to buy a dress for the wife or baby. 

I saw many men in various stages of drunkenness that night, and I 
saw hundreds who had a “drop too much.” Undoubtedly thousands of 
men were drunk that Saturday night in Vancouver, but not one dozen 
got into the statistics by being arrested, 

Rather than take statistics to prove the extent of drunkenness, I 
would take the testimony of Charles E. Tisdall, mayor of Vancouver, 
who said in an address to the city council: 

“We must do something at once. Conditions are deplorable. 
In every mail I get letters from wives complaining that their hus- 
bands are coming home drunk after they have spent their wages 
at the clubs.” 

Or the testimony of Andrew Blygh, justice of the peace, who said in 
a public address : 

Vancouver to-day is more wide open than ever beforé, and 
any night may be seen cabarets in which no liquor is said to be 
sold but in which 50 per cent of the people show signs of intoxi- 
eation. Dance halls are a public scandal, with young girls slipping 
from the dance hall to the back alley to take a drink from the 
hip flasks of their escorts.” 

Or this passage from a speech by Attorney General Manson, who 
administers the liquor act for the Government: 

“I find some of our most respected citizens patronizing boot- 
leggers, and yet they sit in the front pews of our churches. Thesa 
illegitimate clubs are really nothing but low-down dives selling 
beer and whisky.” 

In the propaganda of the wets In the United States one of the 
strongest arguments is that under prohibition so many are killed by 
poisonous moonshine liquors. The Association Opposed to Prohibition 
is worrying because in 1928 nearly 3,000 persons died in the United 
States from drinking bootleg booze, and they promise that if they are 
allowed to make and sell beer and wine again that will put an end to 
unwholesome liquor. In the last five years of the open saloon in tha 


United States an average of 60,000 persons died annually from alco- 
holism, but the moderationists shed no tears because of that. 

The moderationists of British Columbia made the same sort of argu- 
ments when they were asking the voters to chuck the prohibitory law 
They were greatly concerned because such bad 


on the scrap heap, 
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liquor and beer were being sold by bootleggers, and they promised that 
under Government control the purity of all spirituous and malt liquors 
would be guaranteed. 

Major R. J. Burke, member of the provincial parliament, in an 
address before that legislature, said: 

„The brewers of British Columbia are poisoning the people. I 
haye been drinking their beer myself, and it put me in the hospital. 
I had their beer analyzed, the same beer sold by the Government in 
its stores, and I found I had been drinking ether and arsenic and 
rosin in my beer. And tbis arsenic had accumulated in my 
system and nearly killed me. Now, the brewer that will poison me 
is no friend of mine.” 

The big profits promised by the brewers. and Hquor men haye never 
materialized except to themselves. 

Government reports show that from June, 1921, when the new law 
went into effect, to March 31, 1923, the Government liquor stores took 
in $16,122,918.20, and of that amount only $1,727,227,77 went back to 
the people in profits. These profits are returned pro rata to the 
municipalities from whence they were taken. Thus, the city of Van- 
couver spent $3,710,113 in the Government stores for booze in the year 
ending March 31, 1923, and received back as its share of the profits 
$273,000, leaving the city worse off by $3,437,113. Vancouver's popu- 
lation in the census of 1921 was 117,217, so the average amount spent 
for booze last year in that city, in Government stores alone, was over 
$31 for every man, woman, and child in the city, and it got back in 
profits a trifle over $2 a head. 


THE PEOPLE'S LOSSES 


There was no way of knowing, exactly, how much was spent for 
bootleg liquor in Vancouver in that time, but it would seem probable 
that 255 clubs would sell fully as much as would be sold in seven Gov- 
ernment liquor stores.. It is not to be wondered at that the grocers’ 
section of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Vancouver adopted reso- 
lutions stating that “the business of the retail grocers of Vancouver is 
suffering very heavily from the diversion of money into liquor chan- 
nels,” and that they petitioned the Government to submit to a vote of 
the people a proposition for “ bone-iry "’ prohibition. 

The city of Kamloops, with a population of only 6,000, spent $223,976 
in the Government liquor stores last year and received back in profits 
$10,508, a net loss to the people of $213,468. In Prince Rupert, with 
a population of 6,000, the people paid the Government stores $282,418 
for booze and received back $14,925, leaving the city worse off by 
$267,493; and yet, John Oliver, premier of the Province, said in a 
speech last summer that British Columbia was growing rich from Gov- 
ernment sales of liquor, to which the Vancouver Sun replied : 

“No one ever knew an individual to drink himself rich, nor a 
community to drink itself rich. Increased,sales of liquor simply 
mean that the people will have less money with which to pay 
taxes.” 

One newspaper spoke of this stream of money draining out of the 
Province as the “emigration of money,“ and gave that as an expla- 
nation for the alarming “ emigration of people” out of the Province. 
“ People are leaving British Columbia because of the financial condi- 
tions here, which are materially weakened by our daily drain for 
liquor,” said this newspaper. Another newspaper called attention to 
the fact that while British Columbia was spending $12,000,000 a year 
for drink in the Government stores alone, that was almost twice as 
much as was being spent in the Province for schools. British Columbia 
produced a trifle more than $4,000,000 worth of creamery products in 
a year, and spent twelve millions for booze in Government stores alone. 
The total agricultural products of the Province were worth $37,151,000, 
only a little more than three times the amount spent for drink in 
Government stores, 

The promise of the moderationists was that the profits from liquor 
would soon pay off the public debt, but that debt has more than doubled 
in the three years of Government control. In 1920 the publie debt 
was $30,636,561. In 1921 it was $54,271,261, In 1922 it had grown 
to $64,277,303 ; and in 1923 it had swollen up to $68,161,000. 

Another promise was that taxes would be reduced when the Gov- 
ernment went into the liquor business. In the provincial parliament 
last November J. W. Jones stated that high taxation was strangling 
the agricultural industry, and the member of parliament from Okana- 
gan gave as examples of how taxes had increased since the Govern- 
ment went to work for the brewers the case of a farmer with 8 
acres whose taxes had gone up from $132 in 1921 to $352 in 1923, 
and of another farmer with 10 acres whose taxes had increased from 
$65 in 1920 to $264 in 1923, and of another with 16 acres in fruit 
and 32 in hay and grain who was taxed $1,251 last year. 

About the same time Dawson local, of the United Farmers Associa- 
tion, adopted resolutions asking the Government to remove its liquor 
stere from that community because talling prices and poor markets, 
together with the money wasted in the liquor store, had brought about 
the most serious condition in the history of the Peace River district, 
and the great majority of farmers were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions and buy the bare necessities of life or pay their taxes. 


4 BEER-BY-THE-GLASS PARTY 


City taxes have gone up, too. A typical example: The taxes on a 
house and lot in Vancouver increased from $62.99 in 1919 to $106.90 
in 1923, and there were more sales of property for nonpayment of taxes 
in Vancouver last year than ever before. 

One of the motives that persuaded British Columbla to turn to 
prohibition for relief seven years ago was the activity of the brewers 
and liquor interests in politics. Later, when the brewers were cam- 
paigning against prohibition, they promised that if Government con- 
trol was voted in they would keep out of politics and would never 
ask for a return of the bar or for the sale of beer by the glass. 
They assured the voters that the bar had been abolished forever, 
just as the brewers in the United States in their campaign against 
prohibition are declaring that the bar has gone, never to return, 
and that all they are after is the privilege of making alcoholic beer 
again; they keep discreetly quiet on the question of how and where 
their beer is to be sold and drunk, 

Now, the brewers in British Columbia are in politics again, stronger 
and more actively than ever. They have petitioned the Government 
executive council for permission to sell beer by the glass, They have 
organized a beer-by-the-glass political party. They bave a strong lobby 
in parliament. They have subsidized some of the most influential 
men in the Province to talk and write for beer by the glass. They 
have contributed to the campaign funds of both political parties and 
are threatening defeat to any politician who opposes them, 

Last December I went to see A. M. Manson, attorney general of 
British Colambia and administrator of the liquor control act. He 
speaks of his office as the “department of grief.“ He said to me: 

“J am a prohibitionist. I believe in prohibition as the ultimate 
best, but now it is impossible here, The people had prohibition 
and voted it out. They wanted the profits that might come from 
Government sale of liquor. The irresistible argument of more 
dollars talked louder to them than the argument for better morals. 
So, while I believe prohibition would be best, the people put me 
in here to administer this law, and I must do that.” 

I asked him if the Government control act had proved a failure. 

It has failed to function as it should so far,“ he answered. “But 
that is not the fault of the law. It is largely because the people 
have not stood behind it. A substantial part of the public declines 
to exercise Itself with regard to breaches of the act. This attitude 
is heartbreaking to the provincial authorities, who are trying to 
enforce it. Especially bad is the attitude of the municipalities toward 
bootlegging clubs.” 


A BREAKER OF ONE LAW WILL BREAK TWO 


Then he told me how he had brought the brewers into his office 
recently, bad placed them in a row of chairs and read the riot act 
to them. They promised to do better. They agreed to the establish- 
ment of a common selling agency which would handle all their prod- 
uct and that would give the Gevernment a chance to watch their out- 
put and see that none went to bootleggers, And Attorney General 


Manson agreed to ask Parliament to submit to a vote of the people 


the question of the sale of beer by the glass. 

“So we will probably have a vote on it in 1924.“ Mr. Manson said. 
“If the people want beer by the glass, let's legalize it and have at 
least one liquor law that we can enforce.” 

“If you can't enforce your present law, why do you think you can 
enforce that?” 

“The brewers will stand behind it.” 

I went to see Archie Johnson, chairman of the liquor control board 
and one of the leading lawyers in tbe Province. 

“Talk of trusting the word of a brewer who has broken every 
promise he ever made to the people:" he said. “T would as lief trust 
a fox in a henroost as to trast a brewer to sell beer within any 
regulations. They promised to be content with the present law, but 
we have had it only three years and they are already lobbying for 
beer by the glass. The brewers have not played fair by us at all, 
They have been selling their beer at all hours to the bootlegging clubs. 
They can't play fair. They are not built that way. A man who will 
break one law will break two.” 

I told Mr. Johnson that over in the United States the brewers and 
liquor interests were working to have beer and wine brought back 
again under Goyernment control, and I asked him what he thought of 
that. 


“Tf you ever set those breweries and wineries going again and 
allow them to make alcoholic beverages of any strength, they will 
soon be in control of politics; they'll be In the saddle, and they will 
ride roughshod over any laws that you can make regulating the sale 
of their product,“ he answered. “Don't ever give them that edge on 
you. Give the brewers a bung and they'll soon want a whole barrel. 
Open but a crack of the door te them and they'll push in and take 
possession of your whole house, as they are doing in British Columbia. 
You have them closed in the United States; keep them closed. What! 
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You pretend that you can control a thousand breweries and a half 
million beer sellers! Say, man, you might as well try to control a 
powder magazine in hell.” 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS FOR ENROLLING ROOM 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Aecounts. 
The Clerk read as follows (H. Res 344): 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House during the remainder of the present session not exceeding $100 
for additional clerical services in the Enrolling Room. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the so-called District 
surplus. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Thore was no objection. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the considerafion of the bill (H. R. 9559) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and prior fiscal years, 
to- provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, and pending that 
J ask unanimous consent that general debate be limited to 
1 hour and 20 minutes, 40 minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and 40 minutes by 
myself, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9559, and pending that asks unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to 1 hour and 20 minutes, one half to be con- 
trolled by himself and half by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MADDEN was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GRAHAM of 
Illinois in the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill car- 
ries $158,196,417.89, of which $131,943,138 is on account of 
the bonus or adjusted compensation for the men who fought 
in the World War. That amount is made up as follows: One 
hundred million dollars sinking fund, out of which all death 
losses occurring during the year for which the appropriation 
is made will be paid and the remainder invested. The $100,- 
000,000 will be invested in Government securities, and it is 
expected that the income from those securities will be in- 
vested from time to time during the period of 20 years which 
is covered by the bonus act. 

The $100,000,000 for the first year will not be quite sufficient 
for the sinking-fund requirement. It should be $119,000,000; 
but the law limits the first year’s appropriation for that pur- 
pose to $100,000,000. During the period covered by the act the 
annual sinking-fund cost will get down as low as $97,000,000. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury during the period should 
sueceed in investing the money appropriated and the in- 
come also received from the investment successfully, that 
would probaly help to reduce the final cost. But, of course, 
in investing money there is always a chance for losses, either 
by the purchase of paper at a higher rate to-day than it could 
be purchased to-morrow, or selling the paper at a lower rate 
to-morrow than it could be sold at to-day when you need the 
money. All these contingencies enter into the final cost of the 
so-called adjusted compensation for the World War veterans. 

There is provided in this bill $8,178,000 to pay the cash pay- 
ment of $50 or less provided for in the act. It has been esti- 
mated that the cash payments would average $24 each and 
would amount in all to about $8,178,000. The amount re- 
quired to pay the dependents of those who died during the war 
and since the war will aggregate a little over $92,000,000, 


The first two quarterly payments of the total of $92,000,000 
are incorporated in this bill, and amount to about $18,000,000. 
Then for the administration of the act the General Accounting 
Office must employ 3 lawyers and about 48 additional clerks, 
at a cost of $75,000 during the coming year. The Navy De- 
partment must employ 446 clerks and incur other expenses, 
totaling $450,000 during the coming year. The Army, through 
The Adjutant General's office, must employ 2.500 additional 
people and incur other administrative expenses during the com- 
ing year on account of this act, at a cost of $3,600,000. The 
Veterans’ Bureau will be required to expend $1,188,500 in the 
administration of the act during the coming year, and will be 
required to take on an average of about 450 additional clerks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to yield very much, as I have 
very little time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations said when he was in charge of another 
bill a short time ago that we had 30,000 surplus employees on 
the pay rolls. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the gentleman have those 
surplus employees transferred? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are not on the pay rolls now. 

Mr. BLANTON. And used; and then send the balance home. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to yield any further, I re- 
ferred in that statement to the surplus employees on the rolls 
in the period just following the war. We have reduced the 
number here by 26,000 since July 31, 1920. I did everything 
in the worid that I could in the consideration of this bill to 
induce everybody who has to administer it to hold down to a 
minimum the additional employees to do the work. The mem- 
bers of the committee were a unit in the opinion that we ought 
to exercise every possible economy in the administration of this 
act. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether or not the num- 
ber of people asked for is the exact number that is needed. 
If we said they could not have all the money and they were 
unable to supply the data necessary to administer the act 
promptly and expeditiously and gave every veteran the con- 
sideration to which he is entitled, we would be accused of 
holding up the work because we did not believe in the act. 
We prefer to have a few extra dollars expended than to have 
any failure in a proper administration of the law. 

Practically $132,060,000 of the $158,000,000 is on account of 
the adjusted compensation. The bill carries about $8,230,000 
for the personnel and operating expenses for the Coast Guard 
fieet of additional boats—including 20 torpedo-boat destroyers— 
that were authorized some time ago to combat rum running. 
We have in this bill $6,216,000 for the Post Office Department, 
$4,250,000 of which is for the transportation of mail, caused 
partly by increased rates allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and partly by increased volume of mail carried. 

I wish to say here for the information of those who are 
present and those who may care to read the Recorp later, that 
out of the $158,000,000 recommended in this bill, all but about 
$17,000,000 is due to laws enacted during this session of Con- 
gress, and that less than $2,000,000 out of the total of $158,000,- 
000 may be fairly termed a “ deficiency "—a smaller deficiency 
than has ever been reported in any deficiency act since the 
war. It should be borne in mind that all of the proposed appro- 
priations in the bill except about $17,000,000 are due to laws 
that you have passed this session creating new obligations 
against the Treasury of the United States. Gentlemen should 
remember when they pass bills here from day to day and say 
to the House that the bills are not carrying appropriations, that 
nevertheless an appropriation almost inevitably is certain to 
follow, because very few bills pass that do not carry some sort 
of obligation, and the gentleman who is especially responsible 
for the act that is passed and all of his friends are usually 
very busy to inquire from the Committee on Appropriations 
why it is that we are not providing money to carry out the 
provisions of the particular act. 

There are other things that are not in this bill, quite a large 
sum, but we are going to offer amendments as we pass along. 
The items to which I refer came from the Director of the Bud- 
get since the bill was reported to the House. They are legiti- 
mate items. We have heard the testimony in connection with 
the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, and I think 
that I may say safely that every dollar, or substantially every 
dollar, that we are going to propose in the form of amendments 
to this appropriation bill is the result of legislation enacted 
within the last few weeks. We vote for new Government 
activities which do not seem to carry any expense with them, 
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but finally wake up to learn that all these things that have been 
done—some of them in the name of reform and efficiency and 
economy—result in material increase in the cost of Government 
and finally land on the back of the taxpayer, who must pay the 
bills. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. I have only 20 minutes, and I am very sorry 
to say that I can not yield. Therefore, gentlemen, do not blame 
us if the bill carries more than it ought to carry. 

To one interesting feature of the bill I direct your especial 
attention. Congress provided in 1913 for a physical valuation 
of the railroads to be used as a basis for the fixing of freight 
and passenger rates. The transportation’ act of 1920 contained 
a recapture clause. 

The act provides that the railroad companies may be al- 
lowed to make 53 per cent, which they can retain. Even if 
un ler the valuations we provide for a presumptive earning of 52 
per cent, it does not follow that any railroad in the territory will 
earn it. If they do not earn more than 1 per cent, they can not 
collect it; if they earn nothing, they collect nothing; if they earn 
2 per cent, they get 2 per cent; and if they earn 5} per cent, 
they are allowed to retain that. If they earn more than 6 per 
cent, the law provides that they shall divide all over 6 per cent 
between themselves and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That which is retained by the railroad is required to be placed 
in a reserve fund until the reserve fund reaches 5 per cent 
of the total value of the road. In the meantime when it is 
being accumulated, if a lean year comes, the railroad company 
muy draw on this reserve fund to pay its dividends. After it 
reaches 5 per cent, all above 5 per cent in the reserve may be 
usel by the railroad company for any lawful purpose it pleases, 
but all the money above 6 per cent must be divided equally 
between this reserve fund of the railroad company and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized by the 
act to use whatever is paid into its treasury to loan to the 
railroads running through lean territory where the traffic is 
light and opportunity for earning is poor, and the Interstate 
Con:mmerce Commission is also authorized to build equipment 
and to lease it to roads which are not able to buy and build 
train equipment, so that the people who live in sparsely settled 
countries, where tonnage is light and the prospects are poor, 
may have equal facilities for the transportation of their com- 
modities. Now, the United States Supreme Court has recently 
decided that the recapture clause of the act is constitutional, 
aud as a result of that decision the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission began to act with a view of compelling the railroad 
companies to pay over all the excess earnings to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was entitled. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like very much do to so, but I want 
to explain this and I can not do it in the time which I am al- 
lotted. I am sorry. If I have a little time later I will be 
glad to yield later, 

Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission made demands. 
Four million dollars were paid in by the railroads under pro- 
test to this fund. That can not be used until the protest ques- 
tion is settled by the court. There are $69,000,000 of earnings 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is trying to collect 
from the railroads, but they haye got to prove the value of the 
property used for transportation purposes by any given rail- 
read up to the last minute before they can prove the case. They 
came to us for $350,000 to enable them to get the information 
up to date on these valuations. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman has used 20 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Byrxs, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
promised me—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
minutes, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order of no quorum present. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman ought to do 
that because I could not yield to him. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The gentleman will understand 
it is not personal. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is not fair. I hope the gentleman 
will not do it. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will be the judge of my con- 
duct whether it is fair or unfair. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is fair when we are work- 
ing day and night to try 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
You killed all good legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN.. I do not think the gentleman has a right to 
make that statement. I do not yield for that, and it is not 


I yield the gentleman five 


Send out and get your quorum. 
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going in the Recorp. I am trying to do my duty as a Repre- 
sentative of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The point of order is with- 
drawn for a few moments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say further in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the $350,000 which we are 
proposing to appropriate here will enable that commission to ob- 
tain some of the information which they are required to possess 
before they can make a case against the railroads for the re- 
capture of these excess earnings. I believe that they are 
alive to the situation and the needs and that they are doing 
their full duty in an effort to collect the money which the rail- 
road companies have earned in excess of what the law permits 
them to earn. If gentlemen wish to ascertain what roads it 
is proposed to attempt to collect from, they will find a list of 
them in the hearings which are to be had either on the floor 
here or in the room of the Committee on Appropriations. 

We have done the very best we could to maintain a high 
standard of economy. We do not conceive it to be our duty 
to say that when the House and the Senate unanimously pass 
legislation that calls for an expenditure it is our business to 
stop that expenditure. We believe we are the representatives 
of the Congress and that as such we are subject to the mandates 
of the Congress, and when you create an obligation and it is 
submitted to us through official channels for an appropriation 
to meet the obligations we will, with such restrictions as we 
think proper considering the condition of the Treasury, report 
the appropriation to meet the need. 

I think I have said all that ought properly to be said in con- 
nection with this report. Of course, I could go on and talk 
and give more information if we had more time. I want to 
give to the House every particle of information that it ought 
to have. There is not a thing in connection with this work that 
we want to cover up. The information belongs to you. We 
come here to report to you as your servants and not in any 
arrogant sense, as I assume my distinguished friend from 
Nebraska thought when he refused to let me go on because I 
could not within the time limit I had at my disposal yield to 
questions. I hope the gentleman will take that in the right 
spirit. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I would have my friend under- 
stand I had no dream of personality and the gentleman should 
have no dream of my fairness or unfairness. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want the gentleman to understand I have 
no purpose in refusing anybody any opportunity to ask me any 
question. I would prefer for them to ask them than to deny 
them the right to ask them. I see my time is up. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. In view of the questioning of 
my attitude by the gentleman, I think I ought to have permis- 
sion to explain 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in the control of the gentle- 
man from Illinois and the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not want any time any 
more than to reply to the personal allusion—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I apologize to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The gentleman does not owe 
me any apology. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
permit me to yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] 
before I yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxcokb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the President's ap- 
proval of the revenue bill disposes of the controversy which 
has occupied much of the time of the present session. I now 
wish to venture some remarks which will involve a compari- 
son of the law just enacted with the law now in effect, which 
it will supersede; a comparison of the new law with the so- 
called Mellon plan, and reference to certain provisions now 
adopted not contained in the former law and not suggested by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Soon after the advent of the Harding administration, there 
was enacted an elaborate revenue statute, approved November 
23, 1921. Mr. Melion was then Secretary of the Treasury. On 
November 10, 1923, he addressed a lengthy letter to Representa- 
tive Green, Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which was forthwith published, containing what came 
to be known at once as the Mellon plan. It suggested vital 
changes in the existing law, and it had the sanction of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. This plan, which the letter described as “a 
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comprehensive program,” from the time it was announced was 
most insistently and, as can not be doubted with great ex- 
pense, for the propaganda was without precedent or parallel, 
pressed upon the attention of the country. So far as known, 
it had not been submitted for consideration to the majority 
leaders in Congress, which was soon to meet, but it had the 
vigorous and untiring support of all individuals of great 
wealth, following the lead of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
They were unanimous for it; they employed every effort to 
make the country unanimous for it, and every effort to pro- 
cure its acceptance by Congress. None of the men whose 
swollen fortunes are largely due to the use which they have 
been able to make of the incalculably valuable natural resources 
of the country, would have failed to, largely profit if they had 
succeeded in putting it over. 

It did not win the unqualified approval of the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, or many of the Senators and Representatives who 
belong to the dominant party. Its most objectionable features, 
however, would have probably been enacted into law but for 
the intelligent and aggressive opposition of the minority under 
the leadership of Representative Gaznrr in the House and 
Senator Sramtons in the Senate, and such Republican opposi- 
tion as developed. 

The possession of wealth, where its accumulation has vio- 
lated no law, is not to be decried, and it is far from my pur- 
pose to try to excite feeling even against those who have been 
able to build up such fortunes as were not dreamed of in the 
earlier days of the country, and can not now be regarded as 
desirable. But it is not improper to suggest the view that an 
official of such vast wealth as Mr. Mellon, is almost neces- 
sarily unable to appreciate the conditions which should be 
taken into account in the location and distribution of the 
burdens of taxation. It is not in that direction, but in the 
opposite direction, that he inevitably looks. It is nearly 
always the case that a man's 

+ ° nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the dyer's hand. 


Hamilton himself would hardly have contested the inex- 
pediency of Mr. Mellon’s appointment and Jefferson would 
surely have stood with resolute courage against placing the 
Treasury Department, with all of its power and influence, in 
charge of a man of such environment and affiliations. 

There are axiomatic principles which no nation can safely 
forget but which we seem in danger of forgetting. Many years 
ago Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, one of the most con- 
servative statesmen of his day, in an address at Harvard 
University put in a few words an inescapable truth when he 
said, “Republican institutions have no worse foe than plu- 
tocracy.” While the ability or personal integrity of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are not in issue, no one can question 
that he represents more completely the plutocratic group than 
any other man who has filled a Cabinet position. And no ob- 
server of events in Washington during the administration 
which came into power on March 4, 1921, can have failed to 
notice how the spirit of greed has sought and gained control, 
breeding at every step demoralization, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of the Government. The 
situation, except that it is worse and more dangerous, resembles 
that which existed in 1876, when the Democratic Party, under 
the leadership of Samuel J. Tilden, fought for a return not to 
some imagined “normalcy” but to the standards of public 
purity and decency, which had been abandoned in that time 
by the same party which has abandoned them in our time. 

Some of his admirers have lauded Mr. McHon as the greatest 
official who has held the office he occupies. They are entitled 
to hold that opinion, but without disparagement it may be 
asked, What is the ground for it? It is not justified by many 
of the conditions and transactions of the department. There 
are delinquencies which can not be overlooked; for example, 
the gross inefficiency and partisanship of the Prohibition 
Unit, which is a Treasury Department agency; the highly un- 
satisfactory functioning of the Internal Revenue Bureau, which 
is an agency of the Treasury Department; and the sudden, un- 
explained, and indefensible removal by the Executive, without 
cause in March, 1922, of some 30 officials and employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which is an agency of the 
Treasury Department. The last-named action, which shocked 
the friends of the civil-service system, along with all who be- 
lieve in common justice, was not, so far as the public knows, 
rebuked by the Secretary, who continued to hold office, though 
he was obviously unable to defend what had been done. It is 
proper to say that recently during the Presidency of Mr. 
Coolidge the Secretary has restored to their positions most of 


these who were removed. The opinion as to his greatness is 
certainly not justified by the autocratic promulgation and ad- 
vocacy of a plan of taxation which no longer lingers in any 
mind as “a comprehensive program,” unless in the mind of the 
Secretary himself and the President. 

Avoiding detailed discussion, I shall attempt to furnish an 
outline, in proof that the Mellon plan conld not have been 
adopted without undue advantage to a few and disadvantage to 
the general public, and that the new law, for which the Demo- 
cratic Party in Congress is primarily entitled to the credit, is 
far more in the interest of the mass of the Federal taxpayers. 

Whatever qualities of greatness the head of the Treasury De- 
partment may have, it is undeniable that the Treasury fore- 
casts have been woefully inaccurate. It was predicted, for in- 
Stance, that there would be a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 
1924, and on the contrary there is a surplus. It was predicted 
by the Secretary in his letter to Mr. Green that “a soldier 
bonus would postpone tax reduction not for one but for many 
years to come.” As one who always voted against a bonus, I 
mention that prediction for the purpose of calling attention to 
the fact that it utterly lacks verification, since we are now in- 
formed that at the end of the fiscal year 1925 there will be a 
surplus of some $130,000,000. 

Let me refer first to taxes on incomes, 

PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS 

In advance of the basis on which an income tax is assessed 
there is to be considered the exemptions that may be allowed by 
the law that applies. Under the law of 1921 there was allowed 
a personal exemption of $2,500 where the net income was $5,000 
or less, and of $2,000 where the net income was in excess of 
$5,000. As to that, the Mellon plan proposed no change. But 
under the new law married persons and heads of families are 
allowed a straight exemption of $2,500, without regard to the 
amount of the net income, which is a benefit to the large 
majority. 

THE NORMAL TAX 

The Mellon plan advocated a reduction of the normal income 
tax fixed by the law of 1921, from 4 per cent on the first $4,000 
to 3 per cent, and from 8 per cent on the net income in excess 
of the first $4,000 to 6 per cent) This change in the normal tax 
rates would have given the taxpayers with the smaller incomes 
a 25 per cent reduction. The new law, doing more for them, 
carries the following normal tax rates: Two per cent on the 
first $4,000, 4 per cent on the next $4,000, and 6 per cent on the 
remainder, which will mean a general reduction of 50 per cent. 

BARNED INCOME 

In addition to a reduction of the normal tax rates as above 
stated, the Mellon plan proposed to allow a further reduction of 
25 per cent on that part of the income received from wages 
and salaries and professional fees. The new law enlarges this 
proposal and provides that it shall include farmers and small 
business men whose income is the result of both personal sery- 
ices and capital invested. In addition, it provides that the first 
$5,000 of income is to be considered as earned income and lim- 
its the earned income reduction to the first $10,000 of the net 
income. Under the Mellon plan those having large incomes 
were given a greater benefit than others. Under the new law, 
limiting the earned-income reduction to the first $10,000, the 
net income upon which no surtax is levied, the smaller taxpayer 
is given the same reduction as that accorded the taxpayer who 
has a large income. ` 

COMPREHENSIVE INCOME-TAX COMPARISON 

The following table, which designates the act of 1921 as “the 
present law,” shows the large number of taxpayers who benefit 
more greatly under the new law than under the Mellon plan, 
and at the same time that all incomes will pay less than under 
the act of 1921. It shows further that the reductions are not as 
great on incomes of over $64,000, which are paid by the very 
wealthy, as advocated by the Secretary of the Treasury. It af- 
fords a true picture of what has been accomplished in the way 
of universal reduction and in the way of more substantial bene- 
fits to taxpayers whose incomes do not reach $65,000 than the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposed. It will be seen that (a) 
the total reduction effected in providing exceptions, cutting the 
normal rates, and grading the surtax rates exceeds that pro- 
posed by the Mellon plan; (b) the reduction on incomes of less 
than $65,000 is in excess of that proposed in the Mellon plan; 
and (c) the proponents of the Mellon plan are aggrieved simply 
because the comparatively few incomes over $65,000 are not 
favored by a greater reduction than the new bill carries. 

The act of 1921 reduced the maximum surtax from 65 per 
cent to 50 per cent. The new law fixes the maximum at 40 
per cent. The Mellon plan proposed to limit the maximum to 
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2, 580. 00 28, 500. 00 18,917. 50 21, 357. 50 9, 882. 50 7, 142. 50 2,440, 00 }_-1 33. 62° | 25 06 
2. 700. 00 29, 040. 00 19, 217. 50 21, 777. 50 9, 822. 50 7, 282. 50 2. 560, 00 f 33.83, | 25. 0b 
2, 820.00 29, 590. 00 19, 517. 50 22, 197. 50 10, 072. 50 7,392, 50 2, 630.00 |. 34.04 | 24.98 
2, 940. 00 30, 140, 00 19, 817. 50 22.617. 80 10, 322. 50 7, 522. 50- 2, 800, 00 |. < 34. 25, | 24.96 
1,817 8, 040) 00 58, 140. 00 35, 317. 50. 44, 117.50 22,822.50 | 14,022 50 8, 800.00 |... 0. | 24.12 
Sh pty as ame aie ne p erer eaae | PO TP 86, 640. 00 50, 817. 50 65, 617. 50 35,822.50 | 21,022.50 | 14, 800. 00 41, 35. | 24.25 
21, 449. 00 115, 640. 00 66, 317. 50 87, 617. 50 49, 322 50 | 28.022. 50 21, 300 08 42. 65 | 24 23 
pt SE Bn eR IS a 27, 940. 00 144, 64% 00 81, 817. 50 109, 617, 50 62,822.50 | 35,022.50 | 27, 800. 00 43. 50. | 2421 
55, 940. 00 250, 64 143, 817. 50 199, 617. 50 116, 822 50 61, 02 50 55, 800. 00 44. 82 2. 1 
l EIL AAEE E A EA A SE 130, 940. 00 550, 640. 00 298, 817, 50 429, 617, 50 251, 822, 50 | 121, 022, 50 | 130, 800. 00 45.73 | 21. OF 
940. 00 1, 130, 640. 00 603, 817. 50 $89, 617. 50 521,822.50 | 241, 022. 50 280, 800. 00 46. 15 21. 32 
21 940. 00 1, 710, 640. 00 918, 817. 50 1, 3, 617. 50 791, 822 50 | 361,022 50 | 430,800: 00 46.29 21. 11 
„ XU FN PE 940, 00 2, 200, 640. 00 | 1, 228; 817.50 1,808, 617.50.) 1,062, 822.50 | 481, 022. 50 580, 808 00 46. 35 21. 00 
940, 00 2, 870, 640, 00 | 1, 538, 817, 50 2,269,617. 50 1. 331, 822, 50 | 601,022. 50 | 730, 800. 00 46, 39 pap 
ANOTHER: COMPARISON Comparative table — beneficiaries of the Democratic (Simmons) tur- reduction 
plan of the Mellon plan by States Cont inued 


In the following table the income-tax returns for 1921 are 
used, later returns not being available. It is interesting to 
note that of the 6,662,176 income-tax payers, 6,656,067 receive 
greater benefits under the new law than they would have 
reeeived under the Mellon plan, while at. the same time only 
6,109, who do obtain a reduetion under the new law, would 
have obtained a greater reduction under the Mellon plan than 
they receive under the new law. It is:not possible to under- 
stand how the Mellon plan can faseinate any considerable 
number of voters who pay income taxes, whether they reside in 
wealthy States like New Tork and Massachusetts. or in States 
haying less wealth. The story that is told by the figures is the 
same: with respect te all of the States, 


aries of the Democratic (Simmons) taz-reduction 
of the plan by States 


Comparative table . 


I 43, 009 25 42,985 
18,477 1 18,478 

33, 830 8 33, 822 

386, 082 27 385, 845 

— 68, 678 25 69, 651 
123, 268 968 124, 173 

15, 889 12 15,877 

89, 966 6 80, 808 

KINE LAE 42, 249 14 2 255 
07,719 24 67,005 

1k, 481 2 11.450 

22 976 | 1 22 975 

Illinois 611,888 857 611, 021 
150, 300 52 150, 248. 

111.4 24 111,459 

ESR EE 88, 785 9 88,776 
69, 498 25 69, 471 

67, 900 u 67,920 

44, 397 25 44, 372 

112, 963 109 112, 854 

388, 442 306 387, 937 

250, 147 174 249, 970 

124, 501 81 124.424 

—— 5 
3 

2 

274 268, 822 

1 11,79 

2; 050 1, 064, 587 

38 44, 123 


without onts), the finst $5,900 of att 
person dependents) N f 


18,440: 1 19.499: 
SaaS 267.000 250 308,8 
E 69, 381 15 69, 368 
— 62, 804 18 62, 785 
621, 108 833 620, 270 
48, 057 103 47, 954 
25. 6 23.154 
21, 681 0 21.681 
00, 949 19 60, 930 
. 200,188 63 200,122 
20, 128 1 28, 127 
17, 746 8 17,738 
76, 257 21 76, 236 
115, 688 21 115, 687 
75.277 35 75, 230 
148, 457 67 148, 300 
2 413 4 22. 409 
—— — — 
8 6, 100 6, 656, 067° 


MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 


The Mellon plan proposed, and the new law provides for, a 
repeal of taxes on telephone and telegraph messages. 

The Treasury suggested the repeal of the tax on admission to 
amusement places.. The new law partially repeals this tax by 
exempting admissions that are under 50 cents, and it also re- 
duces the amount of tax on admissions that are over 50 cents. 

The new law exempts from taxation automobile trucks sell- 
ing for $1,000 and under and automobile truck and wagon bodies 
selling for $200 and under, and it provides for a 50 per cent 
reduction of the tax on spare parts, tires, and aecessories. 

The repeal of many taxes that have come to be called nui 
sance taxes” is brought about by the new law, namely, taxes 
on candy, hunting knives, hunting and shooting garments, motor: 
boats, carpets and rugs, trunks, valises, traveling bags, purses, 
pocketbooks, portable lighting fixtures; smoking stands, and 
fans, and so forth. 4 

The new law, in the absence of any proposal contained in the 
Mellon plan, repeals the stamp tax on notes. 

_ ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 
The Mellon plan proposed no change in the rates of taxation 


on the net estates of deeedents as carried in the act of 1921. 
The new law increases the graded rates materially on large 
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estates, and it carries a gift tax with corresponding rates, in 


order to guard against evasion of the tax on estates. The 
maximum which applies to estates of $10,000,000 or over is 40 
per cent as against the present maximum of 25 per cent. But 
there is to be no estate tax where the value of the property that 
passes is less than $50,000, and no increase over the present law 
where the value is between $50,000 and $100,000. The new law 
credits on the estate taxes which it imposes a proportion, not 
exceeding 25 per cent, of the amount of any estate, inheritance, 
legacy, or succession taxes actually paid to any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia in respect of any property included 
in the gross estate, this provision being designed to protect 
against any unfair duplication of estate taxes by the Federal 
and local Governments, Both as to estate and gift taxes, there 
are very liberal exemptions relative to donations for charitable 
and other similar purposes. 

Taxes of this character are advocated not only as fairly 
furnishing additional reyenue but as complying with the basic 
principle of taxation, in that they create a burden where it can 
be most easily borne. It was pointed out in the debate that 
leading financiers, statesmen, and economists have urged that 
taxes on estates should be used to prevent the concentration 
and maintenance of large fortunes in the hands of those who 
contribute nothing or very little to the accumulation of those 
fortunes. Andrew Carnegie was among the financiers referred 
to, who was quoted as having declared that— 


The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates 
left at death ts a cheering indication of a growth of a salutary change 
in public opinion ; of all forms of taxation this seems the wisest. 


President Roosevelt was quoted as having said in a message 
to Congress: 

A heavy progressive tax upon a very large fortune is in no way such a 
tax on thrift and industry as a like tax would be on a small fortune. No 
advantage comes either to the country as a whole or to the individuals 
inheriting the money by permitting the transmission in their entirety of 
the enormous fortunes that would be affected by such a tax. Our aim 
is to recognize what Lincoln pointed out—to insist that there should 
be an equal right before the law and at least an approximate equality 
in conditions under which each man obtains the chance to show the 


* stuff that is in him when compared to his fellows. 


It is not disputed that European governments have resorted, 
and are freely resorting, to this source of revenue, and that the 
taxes which will accrue under the new law fall short of the 
limit which has been reached in England and other foreign 
countries. The following table is an illustrative comparison of 
estate taxes carried in the new law with those provided by the 
present law: 


Tex payable upon specific estates under the provisions of the revenue acts of 1921 and 1924 


Net estate after deduction of $50,000 exemption, ete. 


g 
8 


— 
Baer 


Eas 
8888888 


88888888 


PUBLICITY 


When it was proposed to amend the Constitution so as to tax 
securities that are now exempt, it was stated by Mr. Mellon 
and those who are in agreement with him that the wealthy 
people of the country are investing their means in such securi- 
ties and withdrawing them from active business, but the evi- 
dence was lacking. The reply was that this could not be known 
since the returns were veiled in secrecy and no opportunity 
for examination given. This matter was the subject of a great 
deal of discussion and as a result a provision was made for a 
proper degree of publicity. The new law provides, as does the 
old, for an inspection of the returns of corporations by States 
which impose income taxes and by stockholders of the corpora- 
tions. It also provides, as does the old law, that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shall annually make available to 
public inspection in each district the names and post office ad- 
dresses of all individuals making returns in such districts. 


The new law goes further than the old law in proyiding that 
the commissioner shall add to the names and post office ad- 
dresses the amount of tax paid by individuals, but without any- 
of the details of the returns. Another change made by the new 
law, which is the only thing that will permit an examination 
of the returns and clear up controversy and doubt, authorizes 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finunce 
Committee of the Senate and any special committee of the 
Senate or House to examine all returns filed in the Treasury 
Department. 

It is necessary for Congress to obtain the facts by conferring 
authority on its committees. It will injure no one who pays an 
income tax to have the naked amount of the tax giyen publicity, 
just as it injures no owner of real estate or taugible or in- 
tangible personal property to have publicity afforded, as is the 
case everywhere, of the amount of the tax which he pays. Sec- 
retary Mellon and many others have constantly admitted the 
reluctance of those who have large incomes to make proper 
returns. They have constantly contended that the avenues of 
escape from making proper returns should be guarded and 
barred as far as possible. The most effective method of doing 
this is the method of publicity, and particularly the authority 
basean Ppa committees of Congress as embodied in the law just 
enacted. 


The new law carries a provision for publicity in litigation 
before the board of appeals, which it establishes, where the 
amount of the tax in controversy is over $10,000. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how there can be any fair distinction between 
publicity in such cases, which involve the rights of the en- 
tire public, as well as individuals, and publicity in ordinary 
litigation which only involves the right of two or more indi- 
viduals, y 

THE REDUCTION FOR 1923 


The Mellon plan, which frightened the country with the appre- 
hension of a Treasury deficit, proposed no reduction of income 
taxes for 1923, which are payable during the current year, but 
the new law provides for a reduction of 25 per cent, which will 
be enjoyed by all. 

The President and his Secretary complain that the Mellon 
plan has been discarded, and they do not apparently find satis- 
faction in the real reduction which accrues to the mass of the 
taxpayers. They complain that the higher surtaxes where in- 
comes exceed $64,000 were not more materially decreased; they 
complain of the taxes on estates and gifts; they complain of the 
publicity features of the new law. It is clearly announced 
that what they have not succeeded in doing they will again 
attempt. Let this be understood by the voters when they are 
considering how they will cast their ballots, for this purpose 
seems to be more in the heart of the administration than any 
other. Let them consider whether they are willing to respond 
to the clamor of a comparatively few multimillionaires who 
are ceaseless in their efforts to secure legislation for their own 
advantage and profit. 

No general revenue measure heretofore framed had the quality 
of permanence or was either ideal or scientific, and none of 
that character will be hereafter framed, notwithstanding the 
loose talk so often heard about that being practicable. All that 
can ever be done is to enact the best legislation that is possible 
under the conditions and circumstances that prevail at the 
time, and this claim is made for the new law, which is pre- 
sented to the country as the result of the earnest and energetic 
exertions of the minority Members of the Senate and House 
in connection with those who were willing to cooperate with 
them to reduce taxation and to effect this reduction in such 
manner as to promote equal opportunity and deny special 
privilege. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MCDUFFIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I regret to take your time in these closing hours of the 
Congress, but in the light of recent developments, with which 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors are all familiar, L feel 
impelled to impose upon your patience to-day to speak to you 
about the situation with reference to the status of the legisla- 
tive program for further development of Rivers and Harbors, 
as well as the impending necessity for action by the Congress 
during this session. 

While I do not doubt that it is a very good thing for this 
Republican Congress to adjourn, so far as the general good of 
the country is concerned, I could not agree that we should 
adjourn the Congress without adopting some program for the 
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rivers and harbors of the country. 


I think the membership of 
the Congress appreciates the necessity for this great govern- 
mental activity, and realizing its benefits to the transportation 
of our commerce, we could pass through this House the bill 
submitted by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors with very 
few dissenting votes if the responsible leadership of the House 
would only give us an opportunity to consider the legislation. 


[Applause.] The country ought to know where the responsi- 
bility rests for the failure of this Congress to consider legisla- 
tion for rivers and harbors. 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is one of the major 
committees of the House. It has always been nonpartisan 
in its activities, and I am glad to say has always retained the 
respect of the House. That committee would not at this late 
day betray the confidence of the House by presenting a bill 
without merit. 

Though very late in beginning our hearings becanse of the 
absence of the chairman, who spent several weeks in Florida 
fer his health, we did have extensive hearings, and submitted 
to this House on April 26 a bill containing some 29 projects, 
involving the expenditure of $30,700,000, for new projects in 
all sections of the country. Of course, the bill is an authoriza- 
tion bill and not one appropriating that amount of money. 
The amount proposed to be expended would be expended 
throughout a term of years at the rate of five or six million 
dollars per annum. In this respect, therefore, it would in no- 
wise embarrass the administration in its effort to practice 
economy. If the committee had begun its hearings at the proper 
time and not waited for the return of the chairman our bill 
would have been on the calendar, and we would have at least 
had an opportunity to consider it under the regular call. This, 
however, is water already passed under the mill, and 
tlie limited time will not permit further comment along that 
line. 

Seon after reporting the bill to the House, it was quite 
apparent that our only chance for action would be through a 
special rule from the Rules Committee making the river and 
harbor bill in order. Advocates of river and harbor legis- 
lation busied themselves in behalf of such a rule. The steering 
committee was approached, while appeals were made to the 
Rules Committee many times. Conflicting reports and rumors 
were afloat as to the attitude of the administration on river 
and harbor legislation. When the committee hearings were 
closed two very large projects—oue in Los Angeles, Calif., and 
the other on the Hudson River in New York State—were being 
considered by the engineers, but their investigation and report 
had not been completed. These reports were presented to the 
committee on yesterday, however, hearings have been held, 
the projects have been agreed upon, and the committee has 
adopted them and agreed that they may be presented as amend- 
ments to the bill on the floor. Prior to their adoption, how- 
ever, information had come from the Rules Committee that the 
leadership in Congress would not permit the passage of the 
bill if any attempt was made on the floor to add addi- 
tional projects and thereby increase the amount reported in 
the bill. 

We are further lead to believe that if the committee agreed 
to pass the bill as it was written, without adding other proj- 
ects, the Rules Committee would favorably consider giving us 
a rule making the bill in order. An effort was then made in 
the committee to have an agreement that no amendments would 
be offered. An overwhelming majority of the committee will- 
ingly agreed, but the chairman of the committee and the gen- 
tleman representing the Los Angeles district refused to enter 
into such an agreement. Then on approaching the Rules Com- 
mittee we were informed by its chairman, the gentleman from 
New York, that before his committee would consider a rule 
making our bill in order the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
would have to unanimously agree and that we must come as a 
unit in asking for the rule for the bill as presented. Of course, 
we were not unanimous, because of the two Republican Mem- 
bers of the committee above mentioned. Information then 
came, however, that the chairman of the Rules Committee 
would not consider a rule unless these two large projects were 
added to the bill. These projects have been agreed upon, the 
committee is of one mind and unanimous in its indorsement of 
the bill with the two projects to be added, and to-day, after all 
this flirtation, the chairman of the Rules Committee politely 
informed us that favorable consideration will be given to no 
bill which authorizes an expenditure of as much as $50,000,000. 
The request that our committee come to the Rules Committee 
with a unanimous agreement was rather a strange procedure, 
and though we began to maryel we set about to reach a unani- 
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mous agreement. To-day, after we come with one accord, we 
find we are as far from consideration of our bill by the House 
as we were in the beginning. Nothing we could do or have 
done has met with the approval of the powers that be,” and 
with us it seems we were “damned if he did and damned if 
we didn't.“ 

So we must conclude, gentlemen, that it has never been the 
intention of that leadership to let any rivers and harbors leg- 
islation pass at this session of the Congress, Whether the 
bill contains a thirty-million authorization or a fifty-million 
authorization, your leadership objects to it for reasons best 
known to themselves. 

It is certain now the bill will not be considered during this 
session, and as I view the situation any new legislation for 
rivers and harbers, if we do not pass this bill during this 
Session, may not be passed for two years or more. This is 
the danger confronting us, if you please, and let those who are 
responsible assume the burden of this negligence, We will 
come back here next December for the short session with a 
calendar crowded with unfinished business. 

You will have the famous Howell-Barkley bill; you will 
haye farm-relief legislation, and you will, more than likely, 
have other matters over which there will continue to be con- 
troversy. If the Howell-Barkley bill and farm-relief legisla- 
tion entail as much of our time during the short session as 
they recently have had devoted to these measures there will 
be little time left for considering other legislation after the 
general appropriation bills, having the right of way, shall have 
passed 


This Congress has had ample time since we reported the 
rivers and harbors bill to the House to fully consider it, If 
we could only get the bill through the House I think we would 
have gone a long way in assuring its final passage before the 
term of this Congress expires. As it is, the bill is suspended 
in the air, and we find amongst the Republican leadership “no 
eye to pity and no hand to save.“ 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman permit me to make an 
observation? I think what the gentleman said about the im- 
portance of this bill is true. I want to state to the gentleman 
that I voted against the adjournment because I realized the 
public importance of the river and harbor bill at this session 
of Congress. It comes to me upon reliable information that 
a large majority of the membership of this House favors 
this legislation, and it is disappointing, under those circum- 
stances—the committee having worked on the splendid bill 
which the gentleman says it has worked out, and which I 
know is true—that we can not get consideration of it at this 
session. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Of course the gentleman is correct, and I 
believe this House would vote practically unanimously in favor 
of the passage, either of the bill carrying an authorization for 
$80,000,000 or one authorizing $50,000,000, because the legisla- 
tion is much needed to facilitate the commerce of the Nation. 
The whole country is interested in it. It does not affect a few 
localities here and there, but the country at large. The mem- 
bership of this Congress is interested in the bill, and would 
pass it if we could only get an opportunity, even at this late 
hour, to bring it up and consider it. Every project in the 
bill is worthy. 

I would like for some Member of the House to assign a good 
reason why we should not haye some rivers and harbors legis- 
lation during this session, You gentlemen talk a great deal 
about economy, and yet you have brought in rules here for 
legislation and the expenditure of many times the amount car- 
ried in this bill. You get rules for other things of less merit, 
expending greater sums of money, and in some instances I have 
voted for your rule because I thought you were right; but when 
it comes to this matter of great dévelopment advocated by the 
entire country you refuse to consider it, and no one is able to 
assign a reason—not even a sound political reason—why those in 
authority in this Congress have taken their absolutely arbitrary 
stand of refusing a rule for the consideration of this bill, There 
is no excuse. None can be given, and something is radically 
wrong with this Congress, [Applause.] The leadership here 
should not select certain pet measures in these declining hours 
of the session and bring them on the floor for consideration 
while they refuse action and turn down this legislation of 
nation-wide importance. [Applause.] 

The administration need not fear the accusation that this is 
“pork barrel” legislation. There may have been a time when 
such a charge might have been made, but it was many, many 
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years ago. Under our system of lump-sum appropriations, which 
I admit I did not like in the beginning, whereby the Chief of 
Engineers allots and expends such money as he can wisely and 
profitably use upon each project during a given year—and in- 
eidentally let me remind you the engineers have recommended 
the discontinuance of many unworthy projects throughout the 
country—we have absolutely destroyed the last vestige of ground 
on which anyone can stand and successfully raise the cry that 
legislation for river and harbor improvement is “pork barrel“ 
legislation. 

Gentlemen, this Government spends approximately 50 cents 
per capita per annum which includes maintenance and work on 
new projects in developing and maintaining all the rivers and 
harbors of the country. This is less than is expended by any 
great nation in the world regardless of the fact that our pos- 
sibilities, our wealth, and our resources outdistance those of 
any other peoples on the earth, Last year the water-borne 
commerce of the United States was approximately 350,000,000 
tons, of the value of approximately $20,000,000,000, and this 
great volume of tonnage with its immense value was carried on 
our inland waterways and in and out of the harbors of the coun- 
try, the upkeep and provision for which cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment only 50 cents per capita. Think of it! Where this 
Nation spends 50 cents even Canada spends $5 on its river and 
harbor development. And yet some men see fit to call this 
“pork barrel” legislation when the Congress moves to Improve 
our facilities for commerce. The cry of “ pork barrel” is only 
the result of a lack of information or deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, usually with some selfish purpose in view. 

The possibilities of our inland waterways have never been 
fully appreciated and have never been fully developed by the 
Congress. Last year there were 144,384,864 tons, without 
eliminating duplications, of the value of more than $3,000,- 
000,000, carried on the inland waterways. It is no wonder 
then that the railroads are hostile, as a general rule to water 
transportation. The mayor of Mobile once said, “It is as 
natural for the rallroads to fight water competition as it is for 
a dog to fight a cat.“ For this reason we have not yet arrived 
at the point where we have full coordination between the water 
and the rail in the movement of tonnage on these waterways. 
This, howeyer, involves a very large problem, the question of 
a fair division of rates on joint water and rail hauls, which 
doubtless the Congress will have to settle by affirmative legis- 
lation in the near future. I have not the time now to discuss 
as I would like, the necessity for action looking to the proper 
functioning of the water and the rail jointly. As you know 
the Government is now carrying on an experiment to determine 
‘the feasibility of water transportation by its operation of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line. To give you an idea of the 
possibilities of water transportation, last year one tow on the 
Mississippi River carried 50,000 tons, enough to load five large 
ocean-going yessels, or 125 trains of 20 cars each carrying 40,- 
000 pounds to the car. On the Warrior I noticed there was one 
tow arriving at Mobile from the Birmingham district recently 
which carried down 7,000 tons. The rate on this tonnage is 
80 per cent of the all-rail haul. Surely the day has come with 
the increase of tonnage in our commerce to justify using both 
the water and the rail to the great benefit In the matter of sav- 
ing time and freight rates to the shippers of the country. 

The great trouble is we have failed to finish the channel on 
many of our waterways which are really great highways of 
commerce. Under the negligent treatment we have accorded 
this improvement and under the piecemeal development as it 
has been done, it is estimated that at the rate of our expendi- 
tures in the recent past on some of the larger tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, it will take nearly a century to complete 
projects already adopted. ‘This bill carries a provision—and 
a very wise one—sponsored by Congressman Nrewron of Mis- 
souri, authorizing the completion of the projects on our inland 
waterways within five years. The engineers estimate that the 
projects on these streams and all projects heretofore adopted 
by the Congress can be completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $225,000,000. They also estimate that to complete 
them within five years would save the taxpayers approximately 

There are other very important provisions in this bill. One 
item provides for construction of Dam No. 1 on the Tennessee 
River before Muscle Shoals, or Wilson Dam. This is a naviga- 
tion dam exclusively and has nothing to do with the power to 
be developed at Muscle Shoals. It is estimated that by im- 
mediately beginning work on this project $1,600,000 may be 
saved to the taxpayers of the country, whereas long delay in 
beginning this work means that much loss, You will see there- 


fore, gentlemen, that this bill means economy in the end, instead 
of additional burden upon the Federal Treasury. 

Let me call your attention to another provision in the bill 
which deals with the question of making surveys on all the 
navigable streams of the country where water-power possibili- 
ties appear to exist to ascertain definitely and certainly the 
potential water power of the United States. The multiplied 
uses of electricity in recent years have made the development 
of hydroelectric power the biggest field of deyelopment now 
confronting the American people. The time is not far distant 
when electricity will be used in nearly every farmhouse In 
the country, In the little town of Jasper, Ala., I am informed, 
59 families are cooking with electricity. It is almost impos- 
sible to contemplate all the uses to which electric energy 
will be put by the inventive genius and the industry of our 
people. 

The policy of the Government in dealing with the develop- 
ment of water power on our navigable streams has been ex- 
ceedingly wasteful. We baye permitted the construction of 
dams for navigation purposes without any view of water- 
power development. On the other hand, we have per- 
mitted water-power sites to be granted and power dams 
constructed without due regard to navigation. For in- 
Stance, in order to illustrate, I call your attention to 
the fact that between Burnside and Nashville on the Cumber- 
land River the Congress has adopted a project for the con- 
struction of nine navigation dams at a cost of approximately 
$10,000,000. I have on my desk to-day a letter written to the 
engineering department of the Government containing an offer 
to build three power dams along this stretch of the river free 
of cost to the Government, giving us deep water for naviga- 
tion without charge, and saving $10,000,000 to the taxpayers 
of the country on this one section of the Cumberland River 
alone, This company further agrees to pay a substantial rate 
of interest of 4 per cent on the amount invested in these three 
power navigation dams in the event they are constructed by 
the Government. 

Another provision is contained in the bill for the completion 
of the survey on the Tennessee River. In 1922 Congress pro- 
vided for this survey, but appropriated only $200,000, This 
bill authorizes an expenditure of $315,000 to complete the sur- 
vey. The work already done on the Tennessee River and the 
results obtained in determining its power possibilities were 
absolutely astounding to the members of our committee. No 
one had ever estimated that there was more than 1,900,000 
horsepower on the Tennessee, and yet with the job half fin- 
ished 3,000,000 horsepower has been found. 

Many applications are on file to-day fer permits to construct 
power sites on the Tennessee River. The engineers very 
properly, in my Judgment, do not wish to grant permits until 
the survey of the Tennessee is completed. The Federal Water 
Power Commission, speaking through its chief clerk or secre- 
tary, has stated that they disagree with the engineers and favor 
the issuance of these permits without delay, 

This is in keeping with some of the policies of the Federal 
Water Power Commission in the past. This commission is run 
almost exclusively by its secretary. The members of the com- 
mission are Cabinet members, and I am sure they do not haye 
time to devote such study as is necessary to the functions of 
the commission. While many believe that the act creating 
the Federal Water Power Commission was a wonderful piece 
of legislation, I want to say to you that it says more and means 
less than any act of Congress I have ever read. I believe any 
good lawyer in the country will agree that the so-called 50-year 
recapture clause is meaningless and absolutely without effect. 
The Federal Water Power Commission can not make a proper 
survey of our streams. It is bound to rely upon data fur- 
nished from yarious sources. Furthermore, it has not the 
engineering force with which to do the work. But, above all, 
gentlemen, the Federal Power Commission is without consti- 
tutional authoritiy to perform most of the important func- 
tions it is now performing. ‘The only right the Federal Goy- 
ernment has under the Constitution, which it can exercise over 
our streams, is to improve them and keep them open for com- 
merce and navigation. This is its only constitutional function, 
and beyond question Congress should yest in the War Depart- 
ment alone and in its engineers exclusively the jurisdiction 
and the function now assumed by the Federal Water Power 
Commission. 2 

Regardless of what we may individually think of that propo- 
sition, there can be no question that it is high time this Con- 
gress was committing our Government to à definite policy that 
will conserve the great power-development possibilities on all 
our nayigable streams. {Applause.] 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Referring to the Tennessee River sur- 
yey, the completion of which the gentleman realizes is a matter 
of emergency, is it not a fact that the establishment of addi- 
tional power plants on the upper Tennessee will .increase the 
power at Muscle Shoals from 10 to 15 per cent? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes, sir; it was developed in the hearings 
that by the construction of reseryoirs and dams on the upper 
reaches of the Tennessee the power at Muscle Shoals would 
be increased, provided, of course, the power development of 
the stream as a whole aboye Muscle Shoals is carefully and 
properly planned. 

In dealing with the power development throughout the Na- 
tion on all our navigable streams and tributaries we are dealing 
with the question that looms larger and larger as the years 
go by, and one that will vitally affect our children and grand- 
children. ‘The people of America are entitled to know what 
their assets are in the way of power possibilities on their 
watercourses, and posterity will hold us accountable if we do 
not provide the ways and means to carefully survey our 
streams and take an inventory, so to speak, of their hydro- 
electric possibilities. If we know the fullest amount of power 
possible to be developed wherever it exists on every stream 
and definitely determine the most feasible location for power 
plants by competent expert engineers, we can then best con- 
serye and best use the millions and millions of horsepower that 
will be so much needed in factories, fields, and foundries, in 
all the arts and sciences involved in the progressive develop- 
ment of industry, all for the prosperity and happiness of 
coming generations. [Applause.] 


Despite the foundations for a general policy with reference 
to conservation and power development sought to be laid by 
the terms of this bill, despite the economy that will result 
from its provisions, despite the emergency it proposes to care 
for, we find the leadership of the House unwilling to favor its 
consideration during the present session. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFI®, I will if I can get some more time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. VESTAL. Does not the gentleman think he is a little 

too pessimistic about this legislation? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No; not at all. If the gentleman was 
familiar with the activities of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and tlieir unfortunate experiences with the leadership 
of this Congress in an effort to have this bill considered 
during the last 30 days, I am sure he would be inclined, even 
though he is the whip of the Republican Party, to agree with 


me. 

Mr. VESTAL. Does not the gentleman think there will be 
no question about river and harbor legislation at the next 
session of Congress? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I am glad the gentleman feels a little 
hopeful along that line. 

Mr. VESTAL. I live way out in the Middle West, but I 
assure the gentleman I am absolutely in favor of river and 
harbor legislation. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. The gentleman has always exhibited ele- 
ments of statesmanship since I have known him, and I am 
glad to have his views. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Government has not been parsimoni- 
-ous in the last year. It spent $2,500,000 on the Trinity River 
down at Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, the gentleman knows the Trinity 
River was abandoned by the engineers, and that is the very 
reason I say that under the policy established to-day we are 
conserving the interests of the country and helping the trans- 
portation facilities of the country, and under the new régime 
and under the new method of spending this money there can 
be no cry of wasteful expenditure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Freak]. [Applause.] 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman of the 
committee for his kindness in permitting me to have a few 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


minutes in which to discuss a resolution 
me early in the session asking for an investigation of the 
actions of Governor General Wood, of the Philippine Islands, 


introduced by 


and other matters in connection therewith. I wish also to 
speak briefly of the rights of the Filipinos. to immediate in- 
dependence. 

On yesterday, June 2, John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
after three years of heavy thinking issued a ponderous state- 
ment on the subject of Philippine independence, in which he is 
quoted as saying: 


The conclusion is unavoiduble that the present demand for Imme- 
diate, complete, and absolute independence is uot the informed desire 
of the Filipino people. 


This is what the Secretary of War says, and he fixes the 
minimum limit of 25 years for independence, not as a promise 
but rather as a prohibition 

Mr. SCHAFER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
Secretary Weeks approved of the Fairfield bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No; the Johnson bill is before the Senate and 
provides for Philippine independence in 25 years, according to 
the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the Filipinos have waited for 25 years during 
American’s Christianizing tutelage for the fulfillment of a 
promise. The philosophy of Weeks reflected in the reason- 
ing of Wood at Manila ts to the effect that 25 years or 
50 years longer delay seems about right to them if not to the 
Filipinos. 

Both Wood and Weeks say they are friends of the Filipinos. 
They say it through the press when the closing days of Con- 
gress prevents any action on the Philippine pledge. Five days 
of the session now remain, so their statement will do neither 
good nor harm. 

Wood, at Manila, was quoted several days ago by the press 
as being deeply in love with his Filipino brother and hopefully 
believes the Filipino loves him. Wood objects to early inde- 
pendence for the Filipinos. Weeks, who hys $33,000,000 of 
Filipino funds loaned out to favored banks in Boston, New 
York, Washington, and Chieago, also may think these funds 
should be held for at least 25 years longer. 

Their expressions of friendship nttered as the curtain falls 
a the closing days of the session will be given their true 
value. 

Mr. Chairman, differences between coordinate branches of our 
government throughout the session may in every case be 
chargeable to Cabinet interference. If Congress could haye 
reached the calendar and expressed its will, a resolution for 
immediate Philippine independence would probably have been 
passed, The Sixty-ninth Congress, however, with more time 
for consideration of such measures, I believe, will reflect the 
growing sentiment throughout the country by granting the 
long-delayed pledge given the Filipinos. 

I rise, therefore, to urge briefly an early detinite declara- 
tion by Congress on the independence of the Philippines. A 
committee report favoring independence in the future now 
awaits action by the House. It will be smothered in the legis- 
lative jam; whether purposely or not, I do not assume to say. 


AMERICAN PLEDGES 


Over a quarter of a century ago the islands were taken from 
Spain and held as a hostage of war. Since that day American 
Presidents, both Republican and Democratic, have repeatedly 
urged Philippine independence. McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson, all gave assurances which, added to the Jones law, 
unqualifiedly promised Philippine independence at an early 
day wheneyer a stable government existed. 

On my return from the Philippines I addressed the House 
during the Sixty-seventh Congress, stating compelling reasons, 
in my judgment, why independence should be given the islands 
as repeatedly promised by officials of our Government and giý- 
ing ample statistics to prove that a stable government has 
existed for many years in the islands. For over 25 years we 
have held these islands. Situated at the far side of the Pacific, 
7,000 miles distant from our own country, almost half way 
around the world from the American seat of government, 
an alien people of another race, over 11,500,000 in number, 
with a civilization and living conditions entirely different from 
our own, why do we continue to hold them? 

Why has President Coolidge turned a deaf ear to the Fili- 
pines’ plea for early independence as conveyed in his letter 
to Speaker Rojas? Why has Congress failed to act on the 
Insdlar Committee report granting such independence? Why 
is an Army man opposed to the Philippine legislative branch of 
government still kept in command of a peaceful people, ruling 
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with a despotic hand, and repeating his disturbing record made 


in Cuba. And why have not America’s pledges to the Filipinos 
of early independence been kept? 

The reason is not hard to find and reflects no eredit on our 
standards of right and wrong when the world weighs in the 
balance the rights of highly intelligent people of unusual 
capacity, of peaceful pursuits, and close friendly relations on 
the one hand and on the other the commercial, selfish, and un- 
warranted control of the Philippines by American business 
interests here and in the islands that have subordinated human 
rights to exploitation and dollar control. 

Mr. Chairman, for many weeks the Filipino people have been 
maintaining in this country a Philippine independence com- 
mission. The Filipinos are in dead earnest, for when Wood 
vetoed and prevented the legislature from voluntarily taxing 
themselves to support the commission, then their hats went 
around and pennies, pesos, and dollars were subscribed by the 
people of the land of Rizal, the great patriot—not to push for- 
ward athletics or war propaganda or commercial greed but to 
press their claims for peaceful independence. 


INDEPENDENCE COMMISSION 


Chairman Quezon, president of the senate, Osmenia, Rojas, 
De Veyra, Gabledon, Guevera, are among household names 
familiar throughout the islands, all of whom have been in 
Washington pressing upon the President, on committees, and 
on Congress these claims. Senator Osmenia was for 16 years 
speaker of the Philippine Assembly, longer than any other offi- 
cer of any other governmental body in the world during recent 
history. A modest, wise, and high-minded man, he ranks well 
with any statesman of our own country. President of the 
Senate Quezon, the famous orator and earnest advocate for 
nearly a score of years, has been a central figure in their inde- 
pendence movement, He has been popularly known through- 
out that period to his colleagues in the American Congress 
as d man of unusual ability. Rojas, the brilliant speaker 
of the Philfppine Legislature—these men and others now 
here have offered unanswerable arguments why our Ameri- 
ean Government should keep its pledge of freedom for the 
Philippines. 

Several years ago I met these gentlemen when visiting the 
islands, and their standing and popularity in the Philippines 
is justified by governmental conditions, over which they exer- 
cise great influence. There also I met Kalaw, Chief Justice 
Mappa, and Aguinaldo, all men of exceptional ability. Admiral 
Dewey said of the Filipinos in August, 1898, or 26 years ago, 
that— 


In my opinion the Filipinos are far superior in their intelligence and 
more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am 
familiar with both races. 


Judge Blount, an able writer, six years in the Philippines, 
two years as an officer during the insurgent rebellion and four 
as a civil judge, says of Aguinaldo and his insurgent govern- 
ment at that time: 


The more you know of the educated, patriotie Filipino the more 
certain you become that the (Aguinaldo) government we destroyed in 
1898 would have worked quite as well as most any of the republics 
now in operation between the Rio Grande and Patagonia. 


About that same period John Barrett said before the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce on January 12, 1899: 


Aguinaldo has organized a government which has practically been 
administering the affairs of the great island at Luzon (about the popula- 
tion and area of Ireland) since the American occupation of Manila, 
which is certainly better than the former administration; he has a 
properly constituted cabinet and congress, the members of which com- 
pare favorably with Japanese statesmen. 


That estimate, offered 25 years ago to the most Influential 
business organization of the Orient by an acknowledged au- 
thority, with other corroborating statements, gives a fair under- 
standing of the capacity of the Filipinos for self-government 
before any aid was given them by the United States. 

Wood, a brass-buttoned autocrat, now Governor General, says 
of these people that after 26 years of uplift and progress they 
ere not ready for self-government. Whom shall we trust? 
Dewey who served in Cuba and the Phillppines with honor and 
distinction or Wood who has reigned in both Cuba and the 
Philippines with confusion and discontent? In this con- 
nection we may well recall that, according to undisputed re- 
ports, President Wilson refused to permit Wood to join the 
expeditionary forces in Europe on Pershing’s advice, for fear 
his presence would seriously affect the discipline of the 
American Army and the eonduet of the war. Thereafter he was 
sent 10,000 miles away to rule the Philippines.. 


WHERE 90 PER CENT ARE CHRISTIANS 

Mr. Chairman, a few words of reminder may not be im- 
proper at this time. From 1903 to 1918 the population of the 
Philippines increased 85 per cent in 15 years. At the same 
rate the population has increased during the past six years 
14 per cent, In 1918 the population of the islands reached 
10,350,780, of whom 9,463,781 were classed as Christians, and 
886,999 as non-Christians; and of the latter less than one-half, 
or not 5 per cent of the total population, are Moros. Based on 
the same proportionate increase, the present population of 
the Philippines now is about 11,750,000, of whom over 10,750,- 
000 are Christians. It should be presumed that the Christianiz- 
ing influence on the Filipinos of Wood and of the sugar, to- 
bacco, coconut, rubber, and American dollar missionaries gen- 
erally has maintained a growth of Christianity equal to their 
gain under Spanish rule. Their status, if so, is ‘unques- 
tionably high, for after the defeat of Spain 26 years ago 
Dewey said the Filipinos were then more fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the Cubans. If Wood and other missionaries of 
civilization have not injured the efficiency of the Filipino since 
Dewey's time, their qualifications for self-government are cer- 
tain. 

Of the 1,955,276 Philippine farms only 26,612, or less than 13 
per cent, are mortgaged, whereas farm mortgages in this country 
covered about 40 per cent of our farms in North Central States 
1910, which is a further occasion for anxiety and unrest at 

ome. 

Ninety per cent of the Filipinos own their own homes in the 
cities, or an average of over 95 per cent in country and city, 
because only a small fraction, less than 5 per cent, live in the 
cities. 

As a self-reliant, home-owning people, the Filipinos are sta- 
bilized.” Other industries in the Philippines, according to a 
recent census, include 8.354 manufacturing establishments, with 
a capital investment of $111,236,000 and an annual production 
of $178,047,000. Foreign trade reaching $250,000,000 annually, 
600 miles of railways (Government owned), and 7,000 miles of 
good highways indicate convenience of intercourse when it is 
remembered that a large part of the commerce and business 
w be carried on among the different islands by thousands of 

ts. 

Practically the entire government of the islands is now in 
the hands of the Filipinos, duly elected by Filipinos. President 
Wilson, in his message to Congress December 7, 1920, declared . 
stable government now exists, when he said: 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have 
thus folfilled the condition set by the Congress as precedent to a con- 
sideration of granting independence to the Islands. I respectfully 
submit that this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is now 
our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the people of those 
islands by granting them the independence which they so honorably 
covet, 


The exact number of American residents now in the islands 
is not definitely known, but from latest statistics there are about 
7,000, or little more than the number there a score of years ago. 
In other words, after a quarter of a century of business deal- 
ings their numbers now equal far less than one-half the popu- 
lation of the little city of Alexandria, Va., across the river, 
with which compare a Filipino population of more than 11,- 
500,000, or more than the total number of people living in New 
York State. Under present conditions the insignificant number 
of Americans, reaching less than one in a thousand, are engaged 
in protesting against Phillppine independence. 

ANTI-INDEPENDENCH PROPAGANDA 

Constant cablegrams give to us the doings and opinions of 
the little Manila American Chamber of Commerce. From this 
same source is inspired most of the propaganda against Philip- 
pine independence. News of terrible Moro insurrections stirred 
up and suppressed by General Wood occur wherein scores of 
Moros are reported to be wiped out for every Filipino con- 
stabulary soldier killed. The Manila Chamber of Commerce 
works the cable overtime with anti-independence propaganda. 
Rattling around like marbles in a barrel this agency constantly 
depicts the dangers of allowing the Filipino people to govern 
themselves just as Tories of old once loudly protested against 
independence’ for the American colonists, among whom the 
Tories then lived. English investments ahd English residents, 
of course, were interested in keeping the colonies as dependen- 
cies of the mother country, even as Americans in the Philippines 
are now tying financial strings fo the islands. 

Special writers in Manila have constantly flooded our country 
with anti-Philippine propaganda. Worcester and Fairchild, 
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sugar men, rabidly anti-Filipino; Heath, a hemp man; Hausser- 
mann, Cotterman, and other men interested in everything from 
Philippine cigarettes to gas and coconut oil. Lumber magnates 
like Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, whose picture in a pamphlet is sent 
Members, with the highly important statement that in 1891, or 
83 years ago, he was a Republican candidate for Governor of 
New York, but only an “also ran” after election. In 1924 he 
sends us an oration that with typhoonie power swept the Philip- 
pines when he declared in his own words: 


God and nature designed the Philippine Islands to be among the 
fairest dwelling places for man * * and nothing can prevent 
except the perverseness of man—the destructive cussedness of greedy 
and selfishly stupid politicians, brown and white, etc. 


J. Sloat, an unconscious humorist, is a type of “greedy, 
selfish ” exploiters of the islands when he sings the chorus of a 
familiar song that runs throughout his wailing— 


No unconditional provision of independence has ever been made, even 
im the preamble to the Jones bill.” 


That was the burden of argument among Americans when I 
was in the islands. Not whether Congress is right in its 
promise to keep our national pledge and manifestly right deal- 
ings, but whether we are legally bound to make good the prom- 
ise contained in the preamble. 

According to J. Sloat, although Coygress promised Philippine 
independence whenever a stable government is once estab- 
lished, Congress was just fooling the Filipinos and handing 
them a gold brick, as J. Sloat and other exploiters of the 
Philippines do in their pamphlets on the Philippine problem 
written from the exploiter’s standpoint. 

New York business interests, like Orth of the Binding Twine 
Trust and sugar interests and tobacco interests and coconut-oil 
interests, are, curiously enough, all opposing Filipino independ- 
ence and they have large influence in this country over news 
publicity columns that are used for the same ends. 


WOOD CHARGES PROVE A BOOMERANG 


Mr. Chairman, the most brazen anti-Philippine propaganda 
occurred last year when Junius Wood and Robb, two news writ- 
ers, sent cablegrams from Manila that were published in 23 
American newspapers stating that United States Senators and 
Members of Congress were receiving money from the Philippine 
Independence Commission for their support of Philippine inde- 
pendence, This gross libel was published for the purpose of 
frightening Congress into silence on the Philippines but worked 
unexpectedly the other way through demands made for an im- 
mediate investigation by Congress to ascertain the facts in the 
case, These men, one of whom is an employee of the Manila 
Chamber of Commerce, said the information was received 
from General Wood, but the corner soon got too hot for Wood 
and he disclaimed any such knowledge, so Junius Wood and 
Robb, the reporters, were left to father a repeatedly uttered, 
widely published false libel. 

I asked for an inyestigation early in the session, but General 
Wood was in the Philippines denying responsibility for the 
libel and Junius Wood was then in China settling a Chinese 
revolution and young Wood was in Europe carrying around 
$800,000 in a satchel made in-a “stock flyer,” so none of the 
ubiquitous Woods were within reach of a subpena. However, 
General Wood as governor used this propaganda as an excuse 
for throttling Filipino independence by shutting off funds ap- 
propriated by the legislature. 

I am now informed that Junius Wood, the Manila news 
writer, is in Washington in the employ of interests opposed to 
Philippine independence. His next effusions on Senators and 
Representatives who receive pay from the Philippine Commis- 
sion are awaited with interest. He slandered by wholesale 
when 7,000 miles away in Manila. If he has facts which Gen- 
eral Wood denies, then Congress is entitled to them. If not, 
he ought to say who was responsible for the brazen falsehood 
he sent broadcast throughout the country. General Wood is 
no worse nor different from many other anti-Philippine inde- 
pendence opponents who stick to the land of milk and honey, 
where Wood lives like a king at Filipino expense. In fact, all of 
these propagandists have been extracting luxurious profits from 
the Filipinos, and yet they fill columns of reputable papers and 
magazines with palpable falsehoods in order to hold the Philip- 
pines for American business interests permanently to exploit. 

The Filipinos may well ask why do not the Manila Ameri- 
eans get out of the Philippines if dissatisfied? On the same 
principle of forced control, we should take over China, or 
Chile, or even Cuba near our doors, or Japan, or Mexico, or 
Patagonia just because a handful of exploiters are temporarily 
living in these countries by squatter rights 
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General Wood voices an American business view, quoted in 
the Washington Star as late as May 30, less than a week ago, 
when he says: 

Unless we wish to withdraw from the markets of the Orient, these 
islands would embroil us in a war if they proved incapable of protect- 
ing themselves. 

“MARKETS “ v. MORALS 


This utterance naturally governs the mind of a military man 
for whom big business raised $1,775,000 in a losing political 
campaign four years ago. Compare this with the broad, hu- 
manitarian declaration of America’s progressive leader in 1915, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who said: 


If we act so that the natives understand us to have made a definite 
promise, then we should live up to that promise. ‘The Philippines 
from a military standpoint are a source of weakness to us. The pres- 
ent administration has promised explicitly to let them go and by its 
action has rendered it difficult to hold them against any serious for- 
eign foe, These being the circumstances, the Islands should at an 
early moment be given their independence, without any guaranty 
whatever by us and without our retaining any foothold in them, 


Theodore Roosevelt, a certain President in 1921 had he lived, 
a military and naval authority, and a foremost American, ex- 
pressed his conviction that the islands should be given their in- 
dependence at “an early moment.” Had he lived no doubt ex- 
ists that he would have carried into effect “at an early mo- 
ment” his convictions expressed in 1915. Nine years have 
passed and Wood, once his follower, now declares in substance 
we must never withdraw from oriental trade in hemp, coconut 
oil, sugar, tobacco, lumber, and other Philippine products but 
must hold the islands. So said the tea merchants of England 
when their boxes were dumped into Boston Harbor. It is a 
ery as old as the hills and Wood speaks for the same kind of 
interests that once ruled the American Colonies. Which will 
we follow the voices of—Weeks and Wood or the voice of 
Roosevelt? 

A resolution of investigation of Wood’s administration of 
the Philippine situation was introduced this session, as stated,, 
but was permitted to rest in the House after it was also in- 
troduced over in the Senate, where better facilities exist for 
investigations. The Teapot Dome, Mr. Daugherty, and other 
matters in the Senate, together with absence of Wood wit- 
nesses distributed through the Philippines, China, and Europe, 
as stated, prevented reaching the probe. Better results, I trust, 
will be had at one end or the other of the Capitel when Con- 
gress next meets, unless General Wood is recalled in the in- 
terim, as has been recently intimated may occur. 

PHILIPPINE ADVANCEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, educational progress, religious advancement, 
business prosperity, and legislative capacity have placed the 
Philippines far above the standards of many other nations, 
including a majority of the governments in Asia, in South 
America, and in Central America, while the Filipinos are 
superior and possess a more stable government, stronger and 
better organized, than is found in many countries of Europe. 
Official statisties and ordinary methods of comparison prove 
this to be true. They are a law-abiding, well-behaved, indus- 
trious people as a class, and are rapidly moving forward and 
upward in the world’s civilization; but whether they have met 
expectations or have fallen short of the mark, I ask what have 
we to offer to justify the present imperialistic policy? 

The Filipinos have not adopted the dollar mark as a part of 
their national flag, but they have unitedly asked for inde- 
pendenee, respectfully, firmly, and confidently. After a quarter 
of a century of constant pleas for recognition what valid objec- 
tion can be offered to their plea? If we have respect for our 
own national honor, for the pledges given by the American 
Congress and by several Executives of this country we will, I 
submit, recognize without quibbling the independence which they 
ask. 

If England could free Ireland at her doors, a white people 

of like civilization and ambitions, then how can we defend our 
attitude before the world when refusing to keep a solemn pledge 
to the Filipinos, 7,000 miles away, a pledge made by Congress 
many years ago? 
The Japanese scare over the Philippines is answered by the 
fact that less than 7,000 Japanese live in the Philippines after 
a half century of an open door, or not one Japanese to every 
1,500 people on the average, whereas the Japanese far out- 
number all others of every nationality combined in the Ha- 
walian Islands close by our doors, yet as to our own territory we 
lose no sleep. The Japanese danger will be lessened by granting 
to the Philippine Islands their independence. 
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Wood as a military man demands the retention of the Philip- 
pines if we expect to retain commercial trade in the Orient. 
Roosevelt declared the Philippines are a military liability and 
ought to be released by America at the earliest possible moment. 
Again I ask which will the average American prefer—the judg- 
ment of Roosevelt, unprejudiced and typieally American, or the 
judgment of Wood, who reflects the wishes of a small bunch 
of expatriated Americans in the Manila Chamber of Commerce 
as well as the desires of the average officer in the Army and 
Navy, who looks forward expectantly to war as a means of 
promotion? 

War with Japan, If provoked, will be through the irritating 
influence of such agencies, while our continued possession of the 
Philippines against the will of the Filipinos will ever prove an 
aggravation and a source of weakness to both countries. 

LET US LIVE UP TO OUR PROMISES 


We have the gratitude and good will of the Filipinos. They 
have shown their loyalty to our ideals in government. They 
appreciate the great aid America had given to advancement of 
their people. They hope and repeatedly have expressed the 
sentiment that the islands and our people will ever be mutually 
helpful in all the years to come; but they are for early and 
complete independence more unanimously than were the Amer- 
ican colonists in 1776. For years they have constantly and 
forcibly made their plea to Congress. They believe the Fair- 
field 20 year put off independence bill is a delusion and a snare, 
and they ask us to make good our solemn pledges of the past. 
Will we do it; and if not, why not; and if ultimately, then why 
not now? 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me say that in this Hall 
this same afternoon former Delegate Quezon, chairman of the 
Philippine Commission, said to me that I could voice the unani- 
mous sentiments of all the members of the commission and of 
the Filipino people in favor of indépendence “at an early 
moment,” to use the words of Roosevelt. Further, that they 
are not in sympathy with the propositions of either General 
Wood or Secretary Weeks nor with the postponement of in- 
dependence contained in the Fairfield bill. 

In other words, they believe we intend to keep a national 
pledge in the spirit in which given, and until that promise is 
kept the Philippines, in the words of Roosevelt, “ will ever be 
a source of weakness to us.” 

Let us follow his advice and “live up to our promise.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrte] 
may have leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this second de- 
ficiency bill, known as the general deficiency bill, carries a total 
of $158,196,417.89. Of that sum, $148,135,362.96 is for the fiscal 
year 1925. In other words, as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] said, only something like $10,000,000 carried in 
this bill is for deficiencies for the years 1924 and preceding 
years. Of this sum of $148,000,0000, $141,517,247.96 is made 
necessary by new laws passed by Congress at this session. 

I may say that the new laws making authorizations and re- 
quiring appropriations for the ensuing years which have been 
passed by the House at this session, and in all probability will 
be passed by the Senate, will amount to more than three times 
the amount carried in this bill. Before this bill is completed 
the chairman of the committee will offer amendments provid- 
ing for something like two and one-half million dollars addi- 
tional, in accordance with hearings held by the committee this 
morning, to carry out the will of Congress in certain authoriza- 
tions and requirements for new appropriations. i 

I was struck with a statement I saw in the paper the other 
day, written by a correspondent whose articles we frequently 
read, and who writes interestingly but always in a partisan 
manner in behalf of the administration, that one of the chief 
issues upon which the administration and the Republican 
Party are going to the country in November is the question 
of economy and its record at this session of Congress. Now, 
it may be that the regular annual appropriations for 1925 will 
be somewhat less than the regular annual appropriations for 
1924, but when the country comes to understand that this Re- 
publican Congress has passed laws increasing the burdens of 
the taxpayers amounting to three or four or five hundred mil- 
lion dollars over and above their present heavy burdens and 
obligations, I do not think that it will be possible for the 
administration to claim much credit for economy. : 


It is true the President vetoed the Bursum bill and that he 
vetoed the bonus bill, which was passed over hs veto by Con- 
gress, but he has given his approval to these many other acts 
that require appropriations. 

I want to say right here as a matter of justice that these 
increased appropriations are not due to your Appropriations 
Committee and to its great chairman, the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN], because if this Congress particularly—if 
you gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber—had 
listened to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN], we would 
not be confronted by some of the heayy commitments with 
which the Public Treasury is now confronted. But the admin- 
istration and the Republican majority of this Congress will 
not be able to make the campaign this fall on the record of the 
gentleman from Illinois. You must stand or fall on the record 
made by your party. The record of the gentleman has been a 
consistent one. He has not displayed partisanship in the con- 
sideration of appropriations in the committee. He is a good 
party man, but in considering appropriations of the money of 
the people he has done so not from the standpoint of party 
advantage but from the standpoint of the taxpayers and the 
interest of the whole country. 

The people will hold this Congress and this administration, 
in what should have been an economy year, responsible—I was 
about to say for some of the greatest extravagances I have 
known on the part of Congress since I have been a Member. 
You have only to stop and think of some of the bills passed by 
the House. I am not saying this for the purpose of lecturing 
the House; far from it. I do not do that. Every gentleman 
stands on his own responsibility and acts on his own responsi- 
bility; but I am saying that in this Congress, which has been 
represented to the country as an economy Congress, I dare say, 
when the record is made and the figures are presented, it will 
show that the Congress during this session has committed the 
Treasury to greater appropriations and expenditures than any 
other Congress in many years. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
get some information? 

i Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; if the gentleman will make 
t brief. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I just want to know if the gentleman hap- 
pens to know—and I am not criticizing him if he does not— 
what the progressive increase of cost is in running the Govern- 
ment, due to the development of people in national affairs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is very great, but I have not 
the figures. Of course of the $141,000,000 made necessary by 
new laws $131,943,138 is due to the first payment on the bonus, 
and that was not a party question, because it was put through 
by Members on both sides of the Chamber. Of that amount 
something like $5,000,000 will be used by way of administration, 
and it will require between 3,400 and 3,500 clerks. One hundred 
million dollars goes into the sinking fund under the terms of the 
law, and that $100,000,000 is not sufficient to meet the terms of 
the sinking fund for the first year of the bonus law, because, 
according to the estimates, there will be required for that pur- 
pose $119,561,775. If this Congress were to make the appropria- 
tion required by the terms of the bonus law in order to meet 
requirements of the sinking fund, this bill would carry $151,- 
459.913 for that purpose rather than $131,943,138. It is per- 
fectly apparent that later on cash appropriations will have to 
be carried to make up that $19,000,000. It was stated by Mr. 
Brown that the total face value of all the certificates would be 


*$3,139,395,200. The cash payments carried in this bill are over 


$8,178,124. The payments to dependents are $18,451,274 in this 
bill, but they are payable in 10 quarterly payments and will 
amount in the aggregate to $92,256,362, making a total of 
$3,239,829,686. According to Mr. Brown, the actuary of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the face value at the end of 20 years, when 
all these certificates become due, it is expected, will be reduced 
to $2,518,132,072, and that is due to the fact that it is expected 
that during the 20 years there will be paid out the difference 
between that sum and the total face value of the certificates on 
death claims, and of course those claims will have to be taken 
up as the years go by and as the claims become due on account 
of the death of those holding certificates. 

It is true, Mr. Brown states, that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury makes investments upon the day this money is paid 
into his hands, and if he reinvests the interest promptly, and 
the securities in which this money is invested terminate at 
the time of the termination of these certificates, the charge on 
the Treasury will be considerably reduced. I have sometimes 
thought, however, that when we really come to figure the real 
cost of the bonus that we have overlooked one item which, of 
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course, can not be calculated, because we are going to collect 
from the people $100,000,000 to meet this first year of the sink- 
ing fund. It should be over $119,000,000, and that money is 
going to be taken from the taxpayers. If we were to figure 
the actual cost to the people and not alone to the Treasury, 
we would consider, of course, the question of interest to those 
taxpayers who are paying that money in and taking it out of 
their business, and the amount it might earn in the hands of 
those who otherwise wonld retain it for their private affairs, 
and the same is true of the $114,000,000 which it is said will 
be the average amounts that will have to be appropriated each 
year during the next 20 years. 

This bill further carries $2,500,000 for the Navy Department 
for the scrapping of ships under the armament conference. 
Already there has been appropriated $26,000,000 in round num- 
bers, This will make a total of $28,450,000. The total which 
had been expended upon these ships prior to the action of the 
armament conference on construction was $153,814,000. That, 
plus the $28,000,000, makes a total of $182,264,600 that was 
scrapped and lost in dollars and cents. The total cost of the 
ships if they had been carried on to completion would have 
been $436,800,000. 

In other words, it would have cost the Treasury $254,536,000 
to complete the program, and its completion would have given 
the United States the biggest Navy in the world. We have 
scrapped seven battleships and four battle cruisers. Only the 
other day the House passed a bill authorizing $150,000,000 to 
build light cruisers in order to bring the complement of our 
Navy up to that of Great Britain. I voted for it because I 
believe the country should have as large a Navy as any in the 
world, but it is rather anomalous that we ‘should have thus 
come out of a scrapping process called to reduce the naval 
armament of the world and which cost eur Government over 
$182,000,000 and should then be required to spend $150,000,000 
upon these lighter cruisers in order to meet the views and the 
requirements of the Armament Conference. It looks to me as if 
as a result of that conference the United States got the worst of 
it, and that the representatives of Japan or Great Britain knew 
just exactly what they were doing when they brought about a 
situation, in which the representatives of the United States 
concurred, whereby we were to scrap our battleships and cease 
to have the biggest Navy in the world, and then find ourselves 
in the predicament of having to spend $150,000,000 in order to 
equal the Navy of Great Britain. 

I intended to make some remarks upon the question of classt- 
fication, but I shall reserve that for future discussion and re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

4 Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
on? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not mean to convey 
the impression to the House that the Democrats were not party 
to the expenditures which prohibited this party seeking an 
economical administration, does he? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I think probably the Recorp will 
show that a great many times many Democrats voted for some 
of these bills. 

Mr. SCHAFER. A great many. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was speaking of the Congress 
more particularly; but I will say this to the gentleman, since 
he has raised the question, that the Republican Party is in 
a majority in the Senate and in the House, and the people 
will hold the majority party responsible. You have the ma- 
chinery of the House, you have the committees of the House, 
and undoubtedly must be held responsible; and it will not do 
for the members of the majority party to go before the country 
and say that the responsibility for any extravagances that 
may have occurred or any failure to legislate or in the legisla- 
tion put upon the statute books which may prove unsatisfactory 
is due to the minority party. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman believe, when the 
people of this country get the roll calls on the legislation before 
the House and Senate and they find the division is so close, 
and when they find dozens and dozens of Democratie votes 
voting away millions and millions of the people's money, such 
as the additional appropriation for these naval cruisers—oyer 
$100,000,000—does not the gentleman think they will hold them 
responsible fully as much as the Republicans? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think every Member will be 
held responsible for his vote as it appears upon record, and I 
was simply answering the statement made in the paper the 
other day to the effect that the Republican administration and 
the Republican majority in Congress were going before this 
country upon an economy issue, and that would be one of its 


main issues before the country and upon which they expect to 
be continued in power, and I do not think the record sustains it. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will not the gentleman admit that when- 
ever there was an effort to put ever these expenditures the 
Democratic leader was very willing to lend the Republicans a 
helping hand? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I think, on the contrary, 
Since the gentleman has made that statement, it will be found 
that the record shows that the Democratic leader on this side 
of the House, as were some few gentlemen upon that side of the 
House, in favor of the strictest economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota IMr. Larson]. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to reyise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, on May 27 the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
SCHALL] made a speech in this Chamber in which he gave utter- 
ance to the following langua; 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the gen- 
tleman think it would be proper to have Mr. SCHALE here? 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Just a moment; I can not yield 
now, because I shall require all my time. He said: 


Gentlemen, the environment of Congress strangely changes some men, 
and Mr, Larson, having reached the topmost round of fame and mate- 
rial gain in the last four years In Congress, spurns the base degrees 
by which he arose, allowed himself to become the cat’s-paw of the 
money-plunder gang of my State, who see fast slipping their control 
and power in that State to men who carry the people's banner. 


His final thrust from his oratorical dagger was— 


Just for a handful of silver he left us; 
Just for a riband to pin on his coat. 


Preceding these remarks in the same speech he had sald he 
had made seven or eight speeches in my district advocating my 
election, because he thought I was an honest man. 

Mr. Chairman, the inference is obvious: Before I came here 
I was an, honest man, or at least thought to be one by my col- 
league; my congressional environment has contaminated me; I 
have prostituted my service here for material gain. Could a 
more cruel and malicious charge be made against a Member of 
this House? 

Great as is my provocation, I will not descend to recrimina- 
tion. That would be entirely foreign to my nature and an 
offense to the dignity of this House. As I hold my own reputa- 
tion dear, I have always scrupulously avoided tarnishing the 
reputation of others. Our good name is about all some of us 
have, but it is Just as precious to a rich man as it is to a poor 
man. Prince or pauper, life is not worth much without it. I 
am not oversensitive, but you can imagine my feeling to hava 
such an accusation permanently inscribed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

-I am without redress. My accuser can not be questioned ia 
any other place for his speech delivered in this House. His 
constitutional immunity shields him. True, the slander may be 
expunged from the Recorp. I hope it will be. But, after all, 
that will only mitigate the injury; it will not cure it. It will 
be like pulling out a railroad spike recklessly driven into ma- 
hogany furniture—the spike is out, but the hole is still there 
and the furniture is ruined. The simile is hardly apt, for the 
mahogany has no feeling; the human heart has. 

The charge was not made on the impulse of the moment, in 
the heat of hot debate. That weuld have been some palliation. 
It was designed with deliberation, It was made, as we say in 
the law, with malice aforethought. 

You wonder what could have provoked so cruel a charge. 
My colleague made a few brief remarks on the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Later he extended his remarks under leave to revise and 
extend. In his extended remarks he aceuséd Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, former president of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, of having had his own son in its employ at a 
yearly salary of $30,000. When read in connection with its 
context, containing other aspersions, it was a plain imputation 
of grafting while administering a great public trust. 

Mr. Barnes's attention having been called to the charge, he 
sent me a telegram denying it. He stated therein that his only 
son was at the time in question 14 years of age and was then 
attending school. Frem personal knowledge I knew that Mr. 
Scars accusation was not true. I inserted the telegram 
into the Recorp and supplemented it with a few temperate 
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observations criticizing my colleague for his flagrant and reck- 
less abuse of his congressional immunity. 


The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 


I was warned before I read Mr. Barnes’s telegram to the 
House that sooner or later I would become the victim of my 
colleague’s poisoned shafts and that he would become my unre- 
lenting Nemesis. I could not believe it, but my friends evi- 
dently know my colleague better than I. 

I have no keenness for martyrdom. I value my good name. 
1 do not want it tarnished. It is about all I have. But under 
the circumstances, had I remained silent and allowed my col- 
league’s accusation against my constituent and fellow towns- 
man to go unanswered, I would be unworthy of membership 
in this House. I did that which any decent man would do, 
and my reward is—calumny. 

In his speech Mr. Schall tries to make it appear that I 
was actuated by ulterior and sinister motives in defending 
the good name of my constituent. The statement is not only 
untrue but ridiculous. I am no ax grinder for any senatorial 
candidate. I am no catspaw for any money-plunder gang. 
My colleagues in this House, at least those who know me 
well, will bear witness when I say that no man or group of 
men has hamstrung my efforts here. [Applause] I have 
been and will continue to be my own boss. And unless one 
can truthfuly say, 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul, 


membership in this House is an empty honor and the source 
of grief, rather than joy. 

Whatever may be my opinion of the fitness or unfitness of 
my colleague to serve the State of Minnesota in the United 
States Senate, I have kept aloof from the senatorial contest. 
I have done this in deference to what I understand to be a 
congressional courtesy. Besides, to be perfectly frank, 1 
hardly knew that Mr. Schall was running. 

But if he wants to sit in what was once called “ the greatest 
legislative body in the world” may I suggest to him that the 
traducing of his colleagues will not open the Senate doors for 
him. Such tactics may be incense to the nostrils of the ground- 
lings, but, thank God, they are in the hopeless * minority, 
[Applause.] The overwhelming majority of American voters 
demand fair play and decency even in politics. 

Besides accusing me of a betrayal of my trust, Mr. SCHALL 
tries to make it appear that I am an ingrate. He likens me unto 
the epileptic and spent Cesar floundering in the troubled Tiber 
and frantically crying to his friend, “Help me, Cassius, or I 
sink.” 

It is true that four years ago we had a hard contest. We 
Republicans were hard put trying to redeem the district from 
the opposition. Mr. ScHALL came. We hoped that he might use 
his great oratorical powers in the interests of the party, but 
instead he shamefully vilified General Pershing, lambasted the 
Republicans indiscriminately, even damned Harding with faint 
praise, but spoke exceedingly well of himself. My recollection 
is that he even forgot to mention the name of the Republican 
congressional candidate. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I had no ulterior or sinister motive. It 
was my sense of justice and fair play that prompted me to do 
what I did. Had I remained inert as an Egyptian mummy 
my constituents, and especially the people of Mr. Barnes's 
home town, Duluth, would have repudiated me for my cow- 
ardice. They love Mr. Barnes, not because he is rich but for 
his splendid Christian manhood. They first knew him as a poor 
but ambitious boy, when he delivered newspapers from door 
to door to pay his way through the higli school. 

They next saw him enter the grain business and watched him 
climb step by step until he became the greatest exporter of 
grain in the country. They were proud when President Wilson 
called him to take charge of the Grain Corporation, the stu- 
pendous and difficult operations of which he so successfully 
handled for the Government that when his job was finished 
the President expressed to him the gratitude and thanks of the 
American people, and more than 1,000 American business men 
from all parts of the country went to New York to pay him 
their tribute of respéct and esteem. 

Mr. Chairman, when such a man is virtually accused by a 
Representative in the American Congress of grafting in the 
public trust that he administered with such signal ability, I 
deem it a duty to defend his honor and his good name. 

Mr. Schar, has admitted the untruth of his original accu- 
sation, namely, that Mr. Barnes as president of the Grain Cor- 
poration had in the employ his son at a yearly salary of 
$30,000. He has made no apology, however, but instead has 


added other charges based chiefly on the contents of an anony- 
mous telegram, addressed to him and which he has seen fit to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In view of Mr. Scwatz’s further accusations I shall insert 
into the Recorp a letter I have received from Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes for the information of this House. There is not a line 
of rancor or recrimination in it. It is a plain, frank, truthful 
recital of the facts—just the kind of a letter one would expect 
from a man of Mr. Barnes’s breeding and caliber. 

The information contained in the letter Was avatlabte for 
Mr. Schalk. He did not need to resort to the gossip contained 
in an anonymous telegram. 

The letter reads as follows: 

New York, N. Y., May 28, 1924, 
Hon. O. J. Larson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I notice by press dispatch to-day that my 
friend SCHALL renewed his attack and is quoted as stating that it is 
my brother-in-law, Frank L. Carey, this time, who received $50,000 a 
year, although starting as a dollar-a-year man. I think Mr. ScHALL 
is in so wrong that he does not need an answer further, and I would 
ignore him, but in order that you may know the facts in case of need, 
please note when the Grain Corporation was set up, it was organized 
with 13 regional offices, each with a vice president, with executive 
authority in his region. With the general officers of the company, 
this required a personne) from the active grain trade of 17. 

Not because the law required it, but as an ideal of disinterested au- 
thority these men divested themselves of their personal grain interests— 
some of 30 years’ standing—seryed two years without compensation. 
The war ended during that two years, and these men, sacrificing not 
only income but business connections, should have been released to re- 
construct their severed business connections, the war having ended. 
At this point, in the spring of 1919, the President cabled asking me 
to continue a year longer and to carry this organization with me, in 
making effective the holdover wheat price guaranty. I could no longer 
ask these men to make further sacrifices in peace time, and with the 
war motive removed I had to construct a business organization on busi- 
ness motives. Congress was alarmed enough about the wheat guaranty, 
and determined enough to make it effective, to have appropriated an 
additional $1,000,000,000, creating thus a trust which required the 
greatest experience and ability to administer. I therefore employed 
these men at a uniform salary of $25,000 per year each—less than 
they could bave made in private business. 

My brother-in-law, Frank L. Carey, was one of the 17 who had 
served two years as a volunteer. So ably and fairly had he discharged 
the responsibilities that the grain trade of the Northwest, learning of 
the necessity to extend the Grain Corporation into peace times, met and 
presented a special request that I continue Mr. Carey in charge, at 
Minneapolis. I inclose you copy of the special resolutions, and you will 
note the appreciation of his fairness and ability based on two years’ 
control in that section, following 30 years of active experience in active 
grain business which equipped him for this war service, 

When you keep in mind that Mr. Carey, happening to be a brother- 
in-law, sacrificed his business, performed a war service for two years 
without compensation was part of the experienced machine the Presi- 
dent of the United States especially requested me to carry into peace 
time guarantee administration, that he was one of the 17 men to be 
treated uniformly, then you get again a new picture of the small- 
mindedness again shown on the part of Congressman Schall. 

After all, the main point rests on the fact that, with a turnover busi- 
ness exceeding -$6,000,000,000, aimed to be conducted without national 
loss, and if possible without actual profit, extending across all of Amer- 
ica, and overseas, the final result was as nearly self-support, and no 
more, as has eyer happened in history, 

One thing more, the Grain Corporation was successful because it con- 
ducted itself on the usual principles of business, executing voluntary 
contracts with some thirty thousand trade facilities. Those contracts 
were accepted under a war motive by these facilites, and would not 
be accepted in peace time. A similar operation could not be made 
effective by force alone; and in peace time, lacking the war motive, it 
Would break down completely. That is what Mr. SCHALL and similar 
type of mind can hardly understand. 

Very truly yours, 
JuLius H. BARNES. 


That there are some disgruntled grain operators and millers 
who dislike Mr. Barnes is to be expected. There is a reason, 
You remember how some of the greedy, avaricious, and un- 
patriotic grain and flour speculators and gamblers during the 
war entered upon a saturnalia of gouging the people by profit- 
eering in grain and especially flour. To protect the people 
from those human vultures, Congress organized the United 
States Grain Corporation. To operate that war agency suc- 
cessfully, presented a stupendous and difficult task. Its di- 
recting head should be a man of transcending business ability, 
of unswerving courage, and of unquestionable integrity, He 
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should know the grain trade thoroughly in all its phases and 
ramifications. He should know not only the grain conditions 
in America but throughout the world. With unanimity the 
country pointed to Julius H. Barnes as the man for the job. 
Hoover recommended him. President Wilson appeinted him. 
Not because the law required it, but to avoid any possible 
ethical embarrassment, Mr. Barnes gave up his profitable grain 
business which was world-wide in its extent, and answered 
his country’s call. He neither received nor expected compensa- 
tion. 

The test of a successful executive is the ability to surround 
himself with efficient and trustworthy assistants. Mr. Barnes 
chose to assist him, in performing his great public trust, the 
ablest men available in the grain trade, men in whose judgment 
and integrity he had implicit confidence from intimate knowl- 
edge. They, too, severed their respective business connections at 
a great loss to themselves and started to work for the Govern- 
ment under the leadership of Mr. Barnes. No finer or more 
competent body of men ever worked together in a common 
enterprise. 

Mr. Barnes's traducers complain that among those who were 
selected to assist him were some of his friends. What an 
awful crime! Had Mr. Barnes instead selected strangers, men 
of whose ability he had no intimate and first-hand knowledge, 
who can tell what would have been the record of the operations 
of the United States Grain Corporation? Secretary Hoover 
once characterized the work of that war agency as “the most 
stupendous and successful operation that the world had ever 
seen.” Transactions aggregating billions of dollars were han- 
died. The price of wheat and flour was stabilized. Gambling 
and profiteering in the primary necessity of the people were 
stopped. Hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of people, 
in Europe were saved from starvation. Bread riots and per- 
haps bloodshed were prevented in our industrial centers. And 
when the job was finished the Government had not lost a cent. 
Every dollar was returned into the people’s Treasury with 
interest. That is the matchless record of the United States 
Grain Corporation, directed and controlled by Julius H. Barnes. 
That is his contribution to his country and to humanity. In 
this Chamber a Member may bespatter his good name; but, 
Mr. Chairman, in the hearts of his countrymen his great serv- 
ice is acknowledged and will ever be remembered with appre- 
ciation and gratitude. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

Mr. MADDEN. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9559) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks that I made on the general 
deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICES AT 
TOKYO, JAPAN (S. DOC. NO. 129) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the necessity of legislation by Congress which will 
provide for the reestablishment of living and office facilities 
for the diplomatic and consular officers of the United States in 
Tokyo, Japan, to which I invite the attentive and favorable 
consideration of the Congress. The need for such legislation 
and its importance in the public interest are fully and con- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
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vincingly presented by the Secretary of State, whose representa- 
tions have my full concurrence. 

I therefore earnestly recommend and strongly urge that Con- 
gress authorize an appropriation of $1,150,000, as requested by 
the Secretary of State, for the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of buildings for the use of the embassy and the consulate 
general at Tokyo, of which, as explained by the Secretary of 
State, $200,000 should be immediately provided for the purchase 
of additional land adjacent to the present embassy compound, 
and a site for a building in which to house the consulate gen- 
eral, as well as for expenses incident to the preparation of 
plans and obtaining bids for the construction of buildings. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


THE WEITE House, June 3, 1924. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes; 

S. 112. An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital; 

S. 709. An act for the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co.; and 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron. 


CONTESTED-FLECTION CASE OF GORMAN V. BUCKLEY 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the contested-election 
ease of John J. Gorman against James R. Buckley, from the 
sixth congressional district of Illinois, and in that connection 
I submit the following resolution and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 346 

Resolved, That John J. Gorman was not elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Sixty-eighth Congress from the sixth 
congressional district of the State of Illinois and is not entitied to a 
seat herein. 

Resolved, That James R. Buckley was duly elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Sixty+ighth Congress from the sixth 
congressional district of the State of Illinois and is entitled to retain 
his seat herein, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Indiana, is this a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Republican and Democratic Mem- 
bers all agree to it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes, 
F The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

On. 2 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill H. R. 8581 will 
be laid on the table, a similar bill having already passed. 
There was no objection. - 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Rocers of New Hampshire was 
granted leave of absence, for an indefinite period, on account 
of death in his family, 
CONGRESS SHOULD LEGISLATE FOR FARMERS BEFORE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity of 
stating most emphatically that I am opposed to any adjourn- 
ment of Congress at the present time. 

I realize fully that the position which I have taken on this 
question will not be a popular one with many of my colleagues. 
You are naturally anxious to adjourn. I understand and share 
in this feeling. We want to go to our homes, which many of 
us have not seen for months, Our business and personal affairs 
demand our attention. Some of us have been separated from 
our families and friends. Our political fortunes may be at 


stake, as the national election looms, and we want to marshal 
our supporters and gird ourselves for the battle. We are 
thinking, too, perhaps of the grind during the scorching months 
of summer in the Nation’s Capital. 

But, gentlemen, we have a duty to perform, one which we 
can not shirk. Our time belongs to the Nation and no in- 
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terest or comfort of our own should be considered. We sheuld 
stay with our work until we haye finished our work. We, the 
chosen representatives of the people of the United States, have 
no right to consider ourselves in this matter. We have no right 
to take a vacation until we have earned a vacation, until we 
have done at least something toward solving the greatest 
problem of the day—the distress of agriculture. 

I do not intend to be one of those who are always protesting 
that they want to help the farmer, but who are never willing 
to do anything to help the farmer. I believe in the statesman- 
ship which goes forward, which says “ We will find a way or 
make one.“ 

I do not want to be a do-nothing Congressman. I do not 
want to be forever deploring the patient's malady, ‘but never 
doing anything to relieve his condition. 

I want to preserve our basic industry—agriculture. I want 
the man who tills the soil, who toits from early morning until 
late at night to feed the world, who has never failed this 
country in time of need, the upholder of our Constitution, the 
supporter of our Government, the balance wheel of the Nation, 
the true patriot, the American farmer, to have his fair share 
in the prosperity enjoyed by the rest of our people, to receive 
the just reward of his industry and thrift, and to derive the 
fullest possible benefit from the advance of civilization. 

We must not play politics with these great problems. If 
one bill for the relief of the farmer is voted down, let us not 
quit in a sulk, let us not peevishly refuse to consider any 
other measure. A number of Congressmen have told us that 
they have bills to present for our consideration. They say 
that, if enacted, they believe such measures would have a good 
effect upon agriculture. If any of our colleagues believe that 
they have found a solution of this problem in any bill offered, 
which they believe will bring relief from agricultural distress, 
then let us take those bills up now and keep øn trying to find 
some remedy for the farmer’s iis. We ought to be big and 
broad enough to give our earnest attention to any such pro- 

measure, no matter from what source it may come, no 
matter of what shade of political belief its sponsor may be. 

We are facing a crisis. This momentous problem rises above 
politics. It is not a party question. It is a question of hu- 
manity of our fellow citizens of the Nation that is calling upon 
us to-day to do-our duty. 

T am in favor of passing the best agricultural bill that is 
offered whether the author is a Republican or a Democrat or 
whoever he may be. The bane of our politics is narrowness, 
So many of us seem always to be thinking and speaking and 
voting for our own ‘particular districts. If we come from the 
city we can not see the interests of the farmers. We seem to 
think that the welfare of the city is one thing and the welfare 
of the country is another thing. 

Gentlemen, that is the greatest possible mistake. The inter- 
ests of the city and comtry are bound up together; they are 
one and inseparable. You can not have permanent prosperity 
for the city without permanent prosperity for the country. 
Burn down your great cities and they will rise again as Chicago, 
as San Francisco, as others have done, g@ater than ever be- 
fore; destroy the country upon which your ‘great cities rest, as 
on a secure foundation, wipe out the farms and homsteads of 
America and your metropolis will dwindle and fade away and 
finally perish from the face of the earth. Rome learned that 
bitter lesson through the decay of agriculture. Britain faced 
the fate of death by starvation in the Great War, because she 
had favored her factortes above her farms. Long ago her 
poet saw not only the pathos of “The Deserted Village” but 
the menace to the nation in her abandoned fields when he 
penned the lines: 


In fares the Mund, to hastening ins a ‘prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 


Whe farmers of the Nation demand, and they have a right to 
demand, that we shall hear and heed ‘their plea. Every aban- 
doned home, every foreclosed mortgage, every bankrupt owner 
of land, every tiller of the soil, whe works the year round for a 
compensation that laber would scorn as wholly inadequate, de- 
mands a hearing. 

The best interests of the Nation, the welfare of humanity, the 
stability of our institutions, and the prosperity of our people de- 
mand justice to agriculture. 

The hopes of the farmers are centered upon us. One-third of 
the population of the United States is looking to us for help, 


for constractive statesmanship, for earnest and devoted atten- 
tien te this momentous problem, for action worthy ef the 
greatest legislative body in the world—the Congress of the 
United States. 

Shall we*blast these hopes? Shall we fail these people now? 
Shall we prove unworthy of their trust? Shall we leave Wash- 
ington, turn our backs upon our duties here, and let their dis- 
tress continue to increase until it involves the entire Nation in 
disaster? I for ene ‘say, No.“ 

No matter what inconvenience or loss it may involve, I am 
ready to stick by my post and do everything that I possibly can 
to lift the American farmer out of the slough of despond and 
place him once more on the firm ground of prosperity. I am 
ready to say in the words of Ulysses S. Grant 


T propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer. 


THE CRIMINAL INACTION OF CONGRESS TOWARD FARM RELIEF 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr, Speaker, no problem was deserving 
of more earnest and prompt consideration than the present 
plight of the farmers, particularly the wheat growers und 
farmers in the Northwestern States. Yet it seems that the 
conspiracy of Wall Street against the interests of the common 
people will again triumph. 

For the last four years the condition of the farmer has been 
going from bad to worse. It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the terrible condition in which the farmer finds himself to-day. 
We all accept it as a fact that the farmer is in a bad fix. 
But the trouble is that only a few that have the interest of the 
farmer and Nation at heart are moved by this situation and are 
anxious to get farm-relief legislation passed, and have already 
been doing everything they could to bring a real relief measure 
up for the consideration of this body. Outnumbered, the pro- 
gressives alone can not pass such needed legislation. We need 
your cooperation. But while most of you gentlemen are ready 
te concede that the farmer is bad off, you are slow or un- 
willing to come to his assistance. This apathy and inaction on 
your part in the face of the serious situation of the farmers is 
an unpardonable crime, not only against them but the Nation 
itself, because the welfare and happiness of the people of this 
great country largely depend upon the prosperity of our 
farming class, the tillers of our soil. 

You seem to take very lightly the fact that more than 84 
per cent of the owner farmers in 15 corn and wheat producing 
States lost their farms with or without legal process between 
1920 and the spring of 1923, according to the report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In addition to this 
more than 15 per cent of the owners were in fact temporarily 
insolvent but held on through the leniency of creditors. It is 
estimated that out of a total of 2,289,000 owner and tenant 
farmers more than 108,000 Jost their farms or other property 
through foreclosure or bankruptcy, over 122,000 lost their prop- 
erty without legal proceedings, and nearly 878,000 retained their 
property through the leniency of their creditors. 

Further evidence of this terrible condition in agriculture is 
the fact that there has been a decided slump in the manufacture 
of farm implements. The Manufacturers’ Record reports that, 
for example, in 1914 there were 1,335,104 plows manufactured; 
in 1922 the number had fallen to 431,409. In 1914 there were 
277,521 mowers manufactured, in 1922 the number had fallen | 
to 80,484. Binders and headers had fallen from 215,386 2 70 
1914 to 41,458 in 1922. The manufacture of other machinery 
used on the farm had fallen in number in like proportions. 

Perhaps the most glaring and convincing illustration of the 
seriousness of all this is the panicky condition in which the 
banks in these stricken ‘areas find themselves. In Montana dur- 
ing the period of 1922 and 1923, 119 banks had failed, 96 State 
banks had falled in North Dakota during the same years, 44 in 
Minnesota, and 60 in South Dakota. In addition 16 national , 
banks had failed in Montana, 14 in North Dakota, 8 in South 
Dakota, and 3 in Minnesota during the same period. 

The deplorable agricultural situation in the Middle and North- 
western States is of stupendous importance and should be of 
deep concern to us all. Its interdependence with the industrial 
pursuits of millions can not be ignored. Normalcy in agri- 
culture insures stability, happiness, and prosperity of the en- 
tire Nation. 

Can we then fail to act in this hour of need? 

Nor is this distressed condition of the American farmers due 
to any fault of their own. They are the victims of circum- 
stances largely resulting from our superficial and chaotic eco- 
nomic system, where in the unorganized and unprotected farm- 
ing class becomes the prey of speculators, money sharks, land 
gaugers, profiteers, and the victims of vicious and discrimina- 
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tory legislation like the Esch-Cummins law, the Fordney tariff 
bill, and all other kinds of political intrigue and trickery. 

These farmers now look to us to help them in this, their 
hour of need, to save them perhaps from utter ruin now staring 
them in the face. 

Mr. Speaker, if our political institution, the Congress of these 
United States, can help them—and I am sure it can if it will— 
then those who will continue to obstruct the consideration and 
passage of a genunine farni-relief measure, such as the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, and the administration in whose hands now 
lies the control of the political machinery of our Nation, will 
have to bear the responsibility for the failure to pass remedial 
legislation for the present sufferings of the farmer. I repeat, 
Mr. Speaker, if the administration only desired to actually 
bring relief to these people it can and has the power to do so. 

But while for political reasons its leaders and the President 
himself were ever ready to make promises to the farmer, yet 
the interests of Wall Street have always been nearest to their 
hearts. 

Already every effort to bring up the Norris-Sinclair bill, 
considered the best farm relief measure introduced in Con- 
gress, has been frustrated. Such real measures for the relief 
of the farmers, offered by their friends in Congress, the pro- 
gressives of this House, were either brushed aside or smothered 
in committees. 

Now and then we have seen a pretense of helping the farmer, 
and so to-day we have another gesture in this direction. The 
cunning leaders of the administration, it appears, have hap- 
pened upon another unique idea to make political capital, and 
more too. They trot out the McNary-Haugen so-called farm 
relief bill. Mindful of their obligations and allegiance to the 
Wall Street crowd, the packers, millers and speculators in 
wheat, and all other individual and organized parasites that 
have always been framing the farmer and gouging the general 
public now seize this opportunity to do them a good turn for 
the many favors they have received in the form of campaign 

contributions, and so forth, and this is not the first time either. 

But at whose expense? 

Here, to be sure, is an excellent opportunity to capitalize a 
situation and put another steal across under guise of farm 
legislation. The Esch-Cummins law and Fordney tariff bill 
were also urged as farm relief measures when first introduced 
in Congress, and since they have been in operation they have 
indeed done much to help relieve the farmer of what little he 
had and place him in his present predicament. And this time, 
more than ever, the steal will be direct from the consuming 
public and the already poverty-stricken and debt-burdened 
farmers themselves. The steal will be accomplished if this so- 
called farm relief measure known as the MeNary-Haugen bill 
should be enacted into law. 

Here let me say that I have implicit faith in the honesty 
and good intentions of my colleagues, particularly from these 
stricken areas, who are supporting this measure. I know they 
mean to do good, but they fail to understand the true nature 
of this bill and its evil design. I can not blame them in this, 
for propagandists have already very effectively injected their 
poison amongst the distressed farmers and have led many of 
them to believe that this bill will actually bring them relief. 

But time, and I am confident only a short time, will make 
these people now ignorantly clamoring for the passage of this 
bill understand, and they will not only vehemently oppose its 
passage but will rise with added indignation and disgust with 
those who, under the guise of helping them, were about to 
plunge them into deeper misery and ultimate ruin. 

The McNary-Haugen bill in the first place does not originate 
with the farmers; it is merely the product of those who have 
always been exploiting them in the past, One of their spokes- 
men, a Mr. G. W. Peek, long associated with the manufacturing 
interests, drew up the bill. But not only did it have its birth 
in Wall Street, but its chief support comes from these same 
interests. Of the hundreds of letters I received in opposition to 
this bill none were from the packing industry. On the other 
hand, many more letters came from chambers of commerce and 
banking interests supporting this measure. 

Strange, is it not, that these interests should suddenly be- 
come the spokesmen of the helpless farmers? One would 
naturally guess that there must be something in it for them or 
they would not crow for it so loud. They know very well that 
they will be the main beneficiaries under this bill. 

The bill creates a $200,000,000 Government corporation with 
a capacity for an indebtedness of $1,000,000,000. Its chief 
purpose is to buy the surplus farm products at a price to be 
fixed by the Government whenever an emergency as to that 
article is declared by the President of the United States, and 
to market it wherever it can and at whatever price it can get 
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when selling in foreign markets. It is supposed to give the 
producers increased prices for wheat, flour, rice, corn, wool, 
cattle, sheep, swine, or any food product of cattle, sheep, or 
swine. That statement on its face sounds like a good thing, 
but let us see what the “ nigger in the woodpile” is; let us see 
what the bill will actually do toward helping the farmer. 

The price of the farm commodity that this corporation will 
be obliged to pay to the producers is called the ratio price. 
It will determine the ratio price of the commodity by comparing 
the average price of some 400 articles over the pre-war period 
of 10 years from 1905 to 1914. The ratio price of wheat, for ex- 
ample, would be $1.59. But how much of that the farmer will 
actually be allowed to keep is a different question. Do not 
forget that all the expenses connected with the buying and 
marketing of the farm products by the organization, the cost 
of its administration, the salaries of its officers provided in the 
bill—some of which amount to as high as $10,000 a year—and 
the salary and expenses of at least 50,000 additional agents 
estimated that would be necessary to do the work of the cor- 
poration, the losses that will be sustained in the export of 
wheat and other farm products which would be bought at the 
ratio price and then will have to be sold in foreign markets for 
world-market prices, the indebtedness of the corporation, to say 
nothing of the possible additional loss through graft, fraud, 
and mismanagement, not so impossible in this age of Dohenys 
and Sinclairs—all this will have to be shouldered by the farmer 
when made a party to this so-called farm relief corporation 
created by the McNary-Haugen bill. 

A great help to the farmer, is it not? 

At this time let me say a word about the consumer and the 
effect of the MeNary-Haugen bill upon him. It is quite certain 
and almost natural that as soon as this bill becomes a law 
the prices of these farm products will be increased auto- 
matically; this without any appreciable benefit to the farmer. 
Under the McNary-Haugen bill it is estimated the retail price 
of a pound loaf of bread, for example, will be generally in- 
creased 2 cents a loaf. On two loaves of bread a day the 
Haugen bill means an increased cost for bread alone of 
$14.60 a year for a family, out of which the wheat grower 
may get $4.60, and may get only $2. 

You will not say, I am sure, that the consumer is paying 
too little for his farm products. You know that here in 
Washington, for example, when you want to buy a pound of 
pork chops you have to pay 35 and 40 cents per pound; eggs 
sell from 35 to 40 cents per dozen at this time of year, and for 
butter you are obliged to pay from 47 to 52 cents a pound, 
and so on, while the farmer is only getting, on an average, 
a little better than 7 cents for his hogs at Chicago, 24 to 26 
cents for eggs, and from 28 to 32 cents for butter. 

In 1922, for instance, consumers paid for farm 

TTT 
Producers received about 
Freight charges on farm products 

WTS) SOMO 22 1, 450, 000, 000 


Wa for processing the farm 
products edualed.— . 2, 622, 000, 000 


The total received by the producers plus the 
freight charges and the expense of process- 
ing the farm products amounts to 11, 572, 000, 000 

Subtracting this from the amount paid out by the consuming 
public for farm products leaves profits and fixed charges of 
nearly $11,000,000,000, which goes to the middleman, 

Another way to put it, showing how the farmer and con- 
sumer are being fleeced, is shown by the fact that the wheat 
growers get only 1.47 cents for the wheat in a loaf of bread 
for which the consumer pays a minimum of 6 cents to a maxi- 
mum of 11 cents per loaf. 

But with a decent marketing system and control of elevator 
men, millers, brokers, bakers, and dealers in bread, such as the 
Norris-Sinclair bill contemplates, wheat growers could receive 
at least 3 cents for the wheat in a loaf of bread and it still 
could be sold at a maximum of 7 or 8 cents. 

All this goes to show that one of the chief reasons for the 
present farm situation is that the farmer is getting too little of 
the price actually paid by the consumer, and altogether too 
much goes to the middleman ; and there are altogether too many 
middlemen living off of the farmer and consuming public. 

But while the MeNary-Haugen bill does not remedy this evil, 
nor does it attempt to remedy it, and while it may not prove 
to be of any assistance to the farmer and perhaps likely to 
result in grave dangers to him, you would give the packers a 
bonus of $200,000,000 and untold millions to the millers and 
speculators at the expense of the farmers and consuming public 
if this bill is put into operation. Why, immediately, as soon as 
the bill goes into effect, the miller, with his grain elevators 
bulging with $1 wheat, will unload it upon the corporation 


$22, 500, 000, 000 
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at the ratio price and thus make huge profits, or by the auto- 
matic increase in price he will now be able to realize at least 
the ratio price by extorting it from the consuming public, he 
himself having wrung the wheat from the farmer at $1 or 
less per bushel. 

The packers the same way. Everyone knows that the pack- 
ing interests now have on hand hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of foodstuffs in their refrigerators and storage houses. 
The inevitable increase in price on these farm products as a 
result of this bill will mean millions to the packing interests at 
the expense of the consuming public. Here again, where does 
the farmer benefit? 

But the MeNary-Haugen bill will have even more subtle re- 
sults and will in fact be the death knell of the only hope for 
permanent farm relief. It will virtually destroy the farmers 
cooperatives and all progress made in that direction. Set farm 
prices by law and you take away the only common purpose for 
economic farm cooperative organization, 

The wheat surplus, of course, and the surplus of some of the 
other farm products is indeed one of the factors causing the 
present deplorable condition of the farmer. This could have 
been greatly remedied had it not been for the miserable bung- 
ling of our foreign policy. If to-day Germany were in a posi- 
tion to buy food for its starving and famished millions, the 
American farmer would not have to be contending with the 
problem now confronting him. Had the United States taken 
a firm and honorable position with reference to the French 
policy in the Ruhr, German children would be eating Ameri- 
can farmers’ bread and the American farmer would not have to 
be in want and beggary to-day in a land boasted to be the rich- 
est and most prosperous Nation in the world. 

It is a fact, gentlemen, due to France’s militaristic policy, 
supported by America’s charitable attitude of not collecting the 
interest on her debt, to say nothing about the principal itself 
due from France, that the purchasing power of the average 
consumer of France and Germany in wheat alone is now 3 
bushels less per person per year than in normal times. You 
can readily see that if the French and the German people were 
consuming the normal amount of wheat that they should be 
consuming there would be no surplus. 

Now, it seems that every so-called good measure must have 
teeth in it; and this bill sure has, The club with which to hit 
the farmer and hit him hard is provided by the equalization 
clause. I tell you it will do that in fine shape if you let this 
bill pass. 

This equalization clause and its enforcement provisions are 
the most high-handed method ever attempted by a legislative 
body to relieve the farmers and turn it over to the packers, mill- 
ers, and speculators. The farmers are to stand the entire cost 
of the administration of this bill; they are to support all the 
leeches and “lame duck” officials who are to be the administra- 
tors of the proposed corporations; they are also to feed Europe 
with their surplus wheat below cost and stand the difference 
themselves, This may eventually drive them to complete bank- 

ruptey and ruin and cause them to become the slaves of their So- 
ealled redeemers, their creditors—the bankers, the beneficiaries 
of the farmers’ miseries. 

The trouble with many of our lawmakers is that they do not 
understand or perhaps do not care to deal with the funda- 
mentals which are underlying the present deplorable farm 
situation. 

The proponents of the McNary-Haugen bill contend that they 
propose this as temporary farm legislation. I would differ 
from them as to that. I think this bill spells permanent dis- 
aster for the farmer, or, perhaps, to be less exaggerating but 
with equal assurance gained from a careful study of this bill, 
it is my opinion that it will mean severe hardships to him for 
many years. 

Yet if this be temporary farm-relief legislation, that in 
itself is a vital defect of this bill. No eminent physician would 
prescribe a temporary and uncertain remedy in the hope of 
abating the ravages of a disease. To do this would be worse 
than no medicine at all and perhaps even prove fatal to the 
patient. If we are going to prescribe a cure for the farmer's 
ills, it must be as nearly permanent and lasting as can be pre- 
scribed by any legislative body. It must have that as its pur- 
pose at the outset. It must go deep and take into consideration 
all the factors responsible for his present condition. Then it 
must and should fearlessly and courageously perform all the 
major and minor operations necessary, even if it must tear 
from the statute books the Esch-Cummins Jaw and radically 
modify the tariff law and other useless and burdensome statutes 
that are working to the detriment of the people. Let us per- 
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form this necessary task at once and thus help the farmers out | 
of their terrible plight which is now strangling American 
agriculture. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, the people of this country’ 
want Congress to enact and enforce laws to regulate the em- 
ployment of children. This is shown, first, by the number of 
organizations enumerated on page 17 of the majority report of 
the House Judiciary Committee as giving support to this reso- 
lution for amendment to the Constitution. As every Member 
of this House knows, this list might be greatly extended. It 
is shown in a still stronger way by the declarations appearing 
in the platforms of both the National Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties for the year of 1920. ‘The declaration of the 
National Democratic platform is as follows: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care and in the probibition of child 
labor. 


It must be remembered that at the time when this declaration 
was made by the National Democratic Party, the second Fed - 
eral child labor act was in full force and operation. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court had not yet been handed down. 
It therefore follows that the Democratic Party by this ex- 
pression was giving full and complete approval to both the 
enactment and enforcement of Federal legislation regulating the 
employment of children. As a Democrat I am in accord with 
this declaration of my party. 

Above all, that the people of the United States want Con- 
gress to regulate the employment of children is shown con- 
clusively by the fact that two times Congress has enacted such 
acts and two times the President, in both cases Woodrow 
Wilson, has approved such acts. It would be grossly unfair 
to think that either the Congress or the President were at- 
tempting in the least to force public opinion. On the con- 
trary, it is evident that both the President and Congress were 
doing exactly what the people of the country wished and were 
demanding. There can be no reasonable doubt upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the people of the United States want 
Congress to move in this matter. 

By two decisions of the Supreme Court it has been made 
clear that Congress does not now have the power to act 
under the Constitution unless it is amended. Some of us, many 
of us, and especially when the first Federal act was passed, 
thought that Congress did have the power, just as the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress thought that it had 
the power. But we were mistaken. Congress does not have 
the power, and now having learned that it does not have the 
power to enact laws for the regulation of the employment of 
children, the people of the United States seek an opportunity 
to amend the Constitution by writing into it this power. 

As a matter of fact, it is perhaps well that we have learned 
through decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress does not 
have this power. In both of the two Federal acts designed te 
regulate the employment of children, the approach was by an 
indirect route; the first under the interstate commerce clause, 
the second under the taxing power. In matters of this sort, in 
matters in which the lives of many citizens are intimately in- 
volved, and in which the future welfare not only of children but 
of the whole social life is involved, the approach ought always, if 
possible, to be direct. If Congress is to regulate the employ- 
ment of children it ought to act directly and not in any round- 
about way. 

This is a matter of public policy. The people of the country 
have the right to say whether or not the matter of giving pro- 
tection to the children should be left exclusively to the States, 
turned over exclusively to the National Government, or left to 
both acting concurrently for the welfare of the children and for 
the public good. With all the facts before me I conceive it to 
be my duty to support this resolution of amendment and thereby 
to do all that I can in securing its adoption so that it may be 
referred to the States for final ratification or rejection. If I 
were opposed to the principle of allowing the Federal Govern- 
ment concurrently with the States to take a hand in guaran- 
teeing reasonable protection to children, I would support this 
resolution. 

This is a matter in which the people have a right to say what 
they want. Believing, as every Member of this House must be- 
lieve, that the people have this right, the right to make their 
Government what they want it to be, I can not well understand 
how any Member of Congress could refuse to give them an op- 
portunity to speak in a formal way upon it. I, at least, am un- 
willing to deny them this high privilege and right. 
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The Constitution. of the United States provides that it may | 


be amended by the people by submitting amendments to the vari- 
ous States for ratification or rejection. I believe in the people 
having a say about. such matters, and for that reason vote. to 
submit the question to the States. This is not a statute. It is 
a resolution submitting the qnestion to the States, whether Con- 
gress shall have the power to legislate with reference to child 
labor. 

In arriving at a decision upon the principle involved in this 
resolution, one has to and answer two simple questions: 
First. Will this amendment, if adopted and ratified open up a 
way by which additional protection may be given to the boys 
and girls of this country? Unless one has lost all faith in the 
National Government and believes that in this Chamber and in 
the Senate there will sit in the future Members utterly sense- 
less te all sentiments of love as well as all desire for social well- 
being; he must answer, yes. If this resolution is adopted and 
ratified, and if under the power thereby granted Congress. en- 
acts any law at all, the children of the country will certainly be 
given some additional protection unless through the action of 
Congress the power of the several States is thereby weakened to 
the detriment of the children or unless the standards fixed by 
Congress are lower than those of any State. 

This matter shonld be determined solely upon the question 
as to what is for the best interest of the children and of society. 
If there is any clash between opening up a way by which addi- 
tional assurance of care may be provided for children, on the 
one hand, and preserving certain hazy rights of the State on the 
other, the State must yield. Civilization must move on, and that 
it may moye on the child must be given first consideration. It 
is clear that if this resolution is adopted and ratified the chil- 
dren of the country, or at least a part of them, will be assured 
of more care than is now being given unless the power of the 
States is correspondingly weakened. 

The National Government will never be able to do all that 
should be done for boys and girls; no State government even 
can do it. The bulk of child care and of promoting the wel- 
fare of children must be carried on by counties, by towns, by 
townships, and even by local communities. If I had the least 
idea that by granting this power to the National Goyernment 
the right of the States to enact and enforce laws for children 
would be interfered with, I should oppose ft, and in doing so 
would find myself in complete agreement with all Members of 
this House. I ean not believe there is any Member of this 
House or in the Capitol who would be willing to fetter the 
States in this respect, We expect something, very much in- 
deed of social inspiration from Washington, but more, infi- 
nitely more, from the different States. 

Second. Would the power of the States to enact and en- 
force laws for the protection of children be interfered with by 
the adoption and ratification of this amendment? Section 
2 of the amendment answers that question completely: 


The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article, ex- 
cept that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 


Boiled down, this means that if this amendment is adopted 
and ratified, it will simply open up the way for giving, to chil- 
dren, in addition to what is now being given er may hereafter 
be given by the States in which they live, the protection and 
care of such laws as Congress may enact.. In other words, Con- 
gress will. have the power to bring aid to the children of the 
different States, but this. fact will in no wise prevent or tend 
to prevent the States from doing all that they may see fit to do 
for the welfare of their own children. As a matter of fact, 
many of the States will go much further than the National 
Government, This seems to be highly desirable. Since it is a 
part of the business of government to carry forward in an 
orderly way the development of its boys and girls into efficient 
citizens, it will be well to place the National Government in 
legal position to cooperate with the different State govern- 
ments in guaranteeing to every American child that he shall 
not be exploited in employment to his hurt. 

The opposition to this child labor amendment: fails conven- 
iently into a few groups; first, there are those who oppose any 
amendment to the Constitution, no matter what the nature of 
it may be. Their reverence for our great plan and instrument 
of government must be respected, but having paid that respect 
we leave them to stand and gaze and dream. The world moves. 
The founders of the Republic knew that it would move and so 
wisely provided a way by which the Constitution could from 
time to time be adapted to changes in the social as well as eco- 
nomical and political life. 

The Constitution as originally drafted was submitted to 
the various States for ratification. They declined to accept 


it until the amendments were adopted which are known as the 
Bill of Rights. The people had their say then and restored to 
themselves many of the rights which the early fathers had 
given to the central government. There is now a demand for 
giving the Federal Government coneurrent power with the 
States to legislate in the protection of children. The resolu- 
tion submitted leaves it to the States to say by a three-fourths 
majority thereof whether this power shall be given to Congress: 

Second, there are those who can not forget the eighteenth 
and nineteenth amendments. We can not censure them for 
their memory, but it is not quite fair for anyone to take 
his grudge out against the children of the country, because he 
ean not buy a drink of liquor at a barroom or because his 
wife can vote. 

Third, there ate those who oppose this amendment because 
they fear that under the power that will be granted if the 
amendment is adopted and ratified Congress will pass laws that 
will raise the bars against the employment of children in 
some States. This is putting it rather bluntly, but we had just 
as well get the plain fruth. A part, a very large part, of the 
opposition to this amendment springs from the fear that Con- 
gress will by law limit the rights of some employers of 
children more than the are now limited by the law of the 
States in which they live. In essence this is a plea for em- 
ployers. No one either before the committee or in the de- 
bates on this floor has suggested that children will be injured 
by this additional protection if granted: The plea of this 
group, therefore, may well be dismissed frem further consid- 
eration. The country owes a higher duty to its hoys and girls 
than it does to employers because of their tender years and 
inability to protect themselves. The rights of children rise 
above the rights of those who may desire to work them. 

Fourth, there are those who oppose this amendment because 
it means a fundamental change in the relations between the 
National Government and the States. This is a matter that 
ought to be given serious consideration. The people, at least 
most of them, have, I think, always thought that the National 
Government had the power to protect children. They could 
hardly think otherwise, fer. this is fundamental in govern- 
ment and the reading ef the preamble to the Constitution, 
about all of the Constitution that the average man ever reads, 
tends to establish one in the belief that the National Govern- 
ment has the power to take steps to promote the welfare of 
children. Lawyers, at least, now know that the adoption of 
this resolution, followed by its ratification, and the enactment 
of laws under it, does mean a change. 

But it will not be a new power in government: Every State 
now has this power and more. Neither will it be a transfer 
of power from the States to the National Government. The 
working of section 2 makes it clear that the power of the 
States to legislate upon this subject will be unimpaired, the 
arm of the State to pretect children will not be shortened in 
the least. Since this is true, we are confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are willing to make this change in 
the Government in order that Congress may be empowered 
to aid and cooperate with the States in doing what they are 
new doing, some well, some not so well. It is not a change 
as the functions of the National Government are understood 
It is a change as lawyers now understand it, and a change that 
ought to be made. The Government of the United States ought 
to have the power to guarantee to every child, in whatever 
State he may live, that regardless of however much his own 
State may neglect his welfare and permit him to be employed 
to his own hurt and te the hurt of society, he should have 
a fair and fighting chanee in life. That the National Govern- 
ment, the overgovernment, the government of all governments, 
should have this pewer is fundamental. 

So far as we have heard there are two other objections, one 
being direeted to the use of the word “ eighteen,” section 1. and 
the other being directed to the fact that the amendment, if 
adopted and ratified, will,empower Congress to pass laws regu- 
lating the employment of children in agriculture if it should 
ever find it necessary to do so, 

The policy of the National Goyernment in the future should 
be that all should provide certain minimum standards for the 
care of children. Congress should not, and, as I believe, will 
not, undertake to go nearly as far as the States should and 
will go. As a matter of fact, one of the most helpful results 
of the adeption and ratification of this amendment will be the 
enactment by Congress of laws creating standards which will 
serve as a minimum by which the States may measure them- 
selves: Believing thoroughly in this minimum idea, I should 
be not only willing but glad to change the word eighteen to six- 
teen. On the otber hand, there are good reasons urged why it 
should be kept eighteen. There are occupations at which no 
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child under 18 years of age should be employed. There are 
other occupations at which certainly some children under 18 
years of age, particularly girls, should not be employed at night. 
The examination of the facts submitted to the House Judiciary 
Committee and published in the report: of its hearings show 
that there are States which so far have failed to enact laws 
upon this phase of the subject. The failure of the States to 
pass a law does not in the least minimize the dangers involved 
in the employment; and if the States continue to fail to pass 
such laws Congress ought to be authorized to pass them. 

The suggestion that if this amendment is adopted and rati- 
fied every boy and girl under 18 years of age will be forbidden 
from doing any sort of work does not merit consideration. 
Iivery sensible man knows that it will not be done by Congress 
any more than it has been done by State legislators who now 
haye the power to do so. It is to be presumed that in the 
future Members of Congress will be, on an average. about as 
wise as they have been and about as wise as State legislators. 
This Congress would not give a moment’s consideration to any 
law of this kind, and no Congress in the future would do it. 

Neither will any Congress in the future undertake to regu- 
late the employment of boys and girls in their own home or on 
their own farm or anywhere in the fields unless it should be 
made to appear that by reason of changes in agriculture chil- 
dren are in need of it. I can not conceive how such a need 
will ever occur; but if it ever is made to appear that they are 
in need of it, then Congress should act. 

Agriculture certainly could ask no exemption in the matter 
of authorizing Congress to give care to boys and girls if condi- 
tions should ever arise requiring legislation; although under 
present conditions it is impossible to conceive the necessity 
either in the near or remote future, notwithstanding the fact 
that no one can tell what a day will bring forth owing to the 
constant change of conditions brought about by modern inven- 
tions and ingenuity. 

Amendments to the Constitution should be general, so that 
there will be no need for a change in case of unforeseen exi- 
gencies which might arise under conditions which can not now 
be foreseen. In the years to come when coal will be succeeded 
by harnessing not only our great water powers but the sun’s 
rays and the ocean’s waves, with the coming of radio and the 
pressing of a button a flood of sunshine lights cities, States, 
and empires, and the marts of industry buzz with the rattie- 
thrattle of ever-busy industry, and from the air is manufac- 
ture fertilizer, improved machinery will revolutonize not only 
ali industrial activities but agriculture as well. The time has 
arrived when the machinery of our factories is such that chil- 
dren can no longer be profitably employed, for the work to be 
done requires maturer minds and bodies, carefully trained and 
equipped to operate the modern machinery in use in all enter- 
prises profitably operated. 

While I have supported and voted for amendments offered in 
harmony with my views of the limitations which should con- 
trol Congress in submitting the amendment to the States, but 
I am convinced that it will be conceded that Congress instead 
ot exceeding the limitations is more careful to confine itself 
within tle limitations than are the legislatures of the States, 
and as heretofore stated the States now have the power and 
have not exceeded or gone to the limit of their power in any 
case as to regulating child labor, and pray tell me why the 
reason for Congress doing so, as it has never “ gone the limit” 
except in exercising the war power guaranteed to it and to 
the President in time of war. It would, therefore, probably 
be unwise to make exceptions, although I voted to do so in 
this very resolution, for has not the Congress at different 
times exempted farmers and the agricultural classes from the 
operations of the antitrust and other laws? 

Congress will no more attempt to invade the home than the 
States which have unquestionably the power to do so. If such 
invasions should, perchance, be made the people would replace 
the membership at the next election with other and wiser 
representatives, 

Dire disaster is predicted if this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution is adopted. This prediction has been made 
about all the other amendments to the Constitution. Unusual 
and terrible things will happen, we are told. In this as in 
other predictions of disaster, the prophets of evil appear to 
lose sight of that highly important factor of common sense. 

In order that girls may not be employed as messengers at 
night in cities or employed in extra hazardous positions and 
that boys may not be employed in coal and other mines or in 
dàngerous and unusual conditions, the age limit has been 
placed higher than in my judgment it should haye been, in 
order that the limit could be made high enough to regulate 
or prohibit employment of boys and girls in certain occupa- 
tions involving unusual moral or physical hazards, There is 


not the remotest probability that any amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be construed otherwise than with a reasonable 
degree of common sense. 

Does any sane person believe that Congress would do so 
foolish a thing as to legislate boys off the farms or prevent 
children of proper age from working at employment not in- 
jurious to their health? Can not Congress be depended on 
from engaging in a foolish course of abusing a power granted, 
from necessity, in general terms.. The organic law can not 
be specific in its prohibitions and commands as has been so 
well said and clearly demonstrated so often. The fundamental 
law must in the very nature of the case be expressed in gen- 
eralities. It would be entirely too voluminous if we were to 
undertake to make it foolproof, and it would not be a consti- 
tution, but a medley of prohibitions and commands. There 
need be no fear as to the boys and girls on the farms and no 
danger need be feared except to the crowded, ill-ventilated 
mills and sweat shops where the seed corn of our race is 
being ground up. No fear need be felt in the clean, ventilated 
factories with cheerful, sanitary surroundings where childhood 
is protected and conserved. 

Mr, John T. Adams, chairman of the National Republican 
executive committee, said in a recent article published in the 
National Republican that: 


Practically all Federal legislation for the benefit of women and 
children has been enacted when the Republicans were In control of 
Congress. 


It is difficult to conceive why one so well informed as 
Mr. Adams should make such a misstatement. The facts are 
exactly to the contrary. The Democratic Party sponsored the 
only child labor laws which have ever been enucted and placed 
upon the Federal statutes. On January 7, 1916, Representative 
Edward Keating (Democrat) from Colorado, introduced the 
first Federal child labor bill to become a law. It was passed 
by the House of Representatives on February 2, 1916, and by 
the Senate on August S. 1916. 

The passage of the child labor Jaw was haled as one of the 
most important accomplishments of Woodrow Wilson's first 
administration. Seeing that there existed a tendency in the 
Senate to postpone it, the President went to the Capitol and 
easily convinced the Senate and House committees by his per- 
sonal appeal that the measure should be promptly passed. 

The act was approved September 1, 1916, the administration 
of the law being logically placed under the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

When President Wilson signed this bill, he said: 


I want to sny that with real emotion T sign this bill because I 
know how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this sort 
and what it is going to mean to the health and to the vigor of this 
country, and also to the happiness of those whom it affects, It iš 
with genuine pride that I play my part in completing this legislation. 
1 congratulate the country and felicitate myself. 


The law had been in operation only about nine months when 
it was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in a 5-to-4 decision, on the ground that it was not a 
legitimate exercise of the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional. 

The Dagenhart children, through attorneys, enjoined me as 
United States attorney from enforcing the law in a suit to test 
the constitutionality of the first child labor law. I appeared 
both as defendant and attorney in that case and also appeared 
in the first case brought to test the constitutionality of the 
second child Jabor law. This suit as to the second child 
labor law, was brought in another form by the same attorneys, 
This time the Johnson children, through their prochein ami, 
were the complainants, and at the request of the Attorney 
General I prepared a brief and appeared as amicus curte 
(friend of the court), making au argument supporting the con- 
stitutionality of the act. This case did not go to the Supreme 
Court, but a later case brought in the eastern district of North 
Carolina against Collector Bailey. Naturally, I beeame in- 
terested in the question. 

The first child labor law passed the House by a vote 343 
to 46, and the Senate by a vote of 51 to 12, while the second 
child labor act passed the Senate by a vote of 52 to 12 and 
the House by a vote of 370 to 11. The second act was a 
Senate rider to the revenue bill and not a separate bill as was 
the case in the first act. In the House the vote in an effort to 


strike out the child labor rider resulted in a vote of 176 in 
favor of the rider amendment and only 15 against it. 

The two child labor laws were both enacted by Democratie 
Congresses during the administration of a Democratic President, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

In the light of this record there can certainly be no censure 
of any Democrat in supporting the resolution which provides 
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the submission of the question to the States as to whether the 
Constitution should be amended to give to Congress the power 
which President Wilson and the two Democratie Congresses 
that enacted the two child labor laws thought Congress then had 
under the Constitution: 

In my judgment, it would be a breach of trust and confidence 
the people reposed in me as their representative should I fail 
to carry out the principles and policies not only as practiced 
by President Wilson and his administration but the declaration 
of the Democratic Party in its national platform should be 
regarded as a command to be kept sacred and inviolate, and E 
therefore yote to submit this resolution to the various States, 
so that the people may themselves ratify or reject the amend- 
ment, as provided they may do in the Constitution. 

The chairman of the National’ Democratic Committee has 
made it unmistakably clear that the Democratic Party is com- 
mitted fo the limitation and regulation of child labor. 

Supporting the effort made at this session of Congress to 
amend the Constitution so that child labor could be properly 
regulated, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; made the following statement 
February 16, 1924, before the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, then conducting hearings on 
the proposed legislation: 

The Democratic Party stands unequivocally for the prohibition of 
child labor. It holds that the life, health, and strength of the chil- 
dren of the Nation are its greatest assets and that the conservation 
of these constituted one of its most sacred duties, It believes that if 
labor in immature years is permitted by one generation it is prac- 
ticing unfairness to the next generation. Democratie platforms and 
pronouncements have contained definite and precise statements up- 
holding this belief, and its convincing record In child-labor legislation 
constitutes Democracy’s response to the demands of modern social 
justice. Its record is written in its deeds. 


RECORD OF THE TWO POLITICAL PARTIES—DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND REPUBLICAN DECEPTION AND MISRULE 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, the aims and purposes of the 
two great political parties in this country are almost diamet- 
rically opposed to each other. The one stands for the rights 
and prosperity of the masses, while the other stands for privi- 
lege and prosperity of the few. One represents the Jeffersonian 
idea of government; the other is based on the teachings. of 
Alexander Hamilton. A review of the laws passed or advocated 
by the Democratic and Republican Parties, respectively, as they 
in turn controlled the country, will show conclusively that. this 
statement is unquestionably true. 

The Democratie Party had full control of the lawmaking 
power for only two years between 1861 and 1913. That was 
from 1893 to 1895, when. Democrats controlled both Houses of 
Congress and Grover Cleveland sat in the White House. It 
found conditions. so extremely bad after 30 years of Republican 
misrule that no amount of statesmanship could rectify condi- 
tions in so short a time. ° 


PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


In 1918, when the Democrats assumed control of the law- 
making powers, they passed the present Federal reserve bank- 
ing law, which is probably the greatest law ever enacted by any 
legislative body in the history of the world. 

This law took the control of the money out of the hands of 
private individuals and banks, where if had been since the Civil 
War, and placed it in the hands of the Government. It had 
been the custom of Wall Street to produce panics every few 
years and business depressions more frequently so that the 
moneyed element might absorb the Nation’s wealth without the 
necessity of producing it. When the present law is operated in 
behalf of the people it is not possible for individuals or banks 
to corner the money, depress values, and crush business. This 
can only be done now by the operations of the Government. 
Every Republican Senator but two voted against this measure. 

Under this law we fought the World War and to a large ex- 
tent financed the nations of Europe and not a bank failed due 
to the manipulation of the currency. There were fewer bank 
fallures from all causes during these days of stress under this 
new Democratic law when properly administered than under 
the old laws in times when there was prosperity. No sooner 
did the Republicans get control of the Government than they 
blocked the normal operation of the Federal reserve banks es- 
tablished by the Democrats under the Wilson administration 
for the purpose of contracting the currency and brought on the 
business depression of 1921.. In fact farm products as well 
as manufactured products began to fall like the stars. almost 
before the result of the election was heard in 1920. 

In the Democratie. year of 1917 there were seven national 
bank failures. In the Democratic year of 1918 there were two 


national bank failures, and in the Democratic year of 1919 
there was only one. Within the little more than three years 
of Republican rule there haye been 1,357 bank failures, 265 of 
them being during the first three montlis of this year, with total 
liabilities of more than one hundred million dollars. 

THE TARIFF AND TRADE COMMISSION 

After the sweeping victory by the Democrats in 1912, the 
tariff law of 1913, after the Democrats got in power, was en- 
acted substantially reducing the tariff. It did not result in a 
great. influx of foreign. goods as our friends, the enemy, said 
it would, and in fact while our imports had been increasing 
about 8 per cent per annum from. year to year, due to our 
increasing. wealth and population, the increase the first year 
under the Democratic tariff law was only half that amount: 
After war broke out in Europe imports decreased still more 
due to war causes. We continued prosperous with no decrease 
net and the dollar had more purchasing pewer than ever 

fore, z 

The Federal Trade Commission was established. also by the 
Democrats during the Wilson administration and provides 
“that. unfair methods of competition are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” This law protects the small man against the unfair 
methods that were in use for putting him out of business and 
gives the small man an opportunity to enter the business world. 

ANTITRUST Law 

There was likewise’ enacted the great antitrust law which is 
in effect a new bill of rights for the small business man and 
the laborers. Mr. Speaker, it is not possible in the limited 
time at my command to explain in detail the accomplishments 
of the wise and beneficial legislation enacted! in behalf of the 
people by the Democrats during the Wilson administration, for 
no party in all history has ever, in this or any other country, 
done so much by helpful legislation in the interest of- all the 
people, and especially the plain people, the common folk, if you 
please, who never before had equal opportunity with the favored 
few. These laws have brought greater blessings. to our people 
when properly administered than will ever be fully appreciated. 
Laws can not operate by themselves and when administered by 
their enemies they are seldom efficient. During Democratic eon- 
trol this is what the antitrust law meant: 

It is a safety first law. 

It is intended to stop wrongdoing. 

It is designed to protect: the laborer who has nothing from 
the blight of the injunction except in case of wrongdoing. X 

It makes it lawful for men to assemble and talk. 

It deprives the petty judge from the right to say that it is 
unlawful for men te assemble and talk. 

It prevents the crushing or absorbing of competition. 

It protects the small industrial stockholders against the 
graft of the directors and officials higher up, ‘ 

It protects the small manufacturer against being eaten up by 
the large manufacturer, 

It proteets the farmer against combinations which hold the 
price of farm implements. unreasonably high. 

It protects the smaller dealer from being compelled against 
his will to deal only with certain trusts: 

5 SE DECIDE SDS SERN LO AR E ONO. DION ON: TD pein De hae 
or 

It gives to every man the right to go into court and demand 
damages when he has been: wronged and injured by combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

It prevents that most subtle and dastardly of all combinations 
known as the interlocking directorate. 

It prevents the banking interests of Wall Street from making 
slaves of the banking interests of smaller. towns: 

It prevents the banking interests of Wall Street from legally 
forming combinations whose stock in trade is panic and pros- 
perity alternately. 

It does not harm anyone who is engaged in honest business 
and using honest and honorable methods, 

It protects: the honest man from the vicious acts of a dishon- 
est one. ` 

It prevents the man from dodging from behind the corpora- 
tion name to escape punishment 

It makes erery unlawful act of the corporation to be the un- 
lawful act of the men who are responsible for it. 

It puts a premium on justice and punishes: injustice. 

It is fair to every fair man and it is just to every man. 

The people of this country had been calling for this law for 
40 years, and the Republican Party absolutely refused to pass 
any law that would be effective in breaking up the trusts or 
punishing trust criminals: 

Under Wilson a Democratic Congress passed the Federal 
farm loan act.enabling farmers to burrow money on long-time 
mortgages at a low rate of interest. The income tax law com- 
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pelling the rich man to contribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment in proportion to his wealth was also another important 
law which the Wilson administration has to Its credit. 

We fought the great World War and helped to bring proud 
Germany and her cohorts to their knees, and we closed that 
war by forming a League of Nations that is doing a great and 
noble work. While there are those who claim to he able to 
count a dozen wars since the close of the World War, there 
have been no wars between members of the league. 

Through the skillful manipulation and under the lead of 
Senator Lopcr, of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
this country was forced to withdraw its all-powerful influence 
in world affairs just at the time it was needed the most. The 
United States fought that war at a cost of blood and treasure 
that is almost beyond calculation, but when the most difficult 
part of the task came, that of making peace, then shirked our 
duty to humanity, and as a result more lives have since been lost 
in Europe through famine and disease than in all the battles 
of that war, and the end has not yet come. Had we played our 
part as honorable men and nations should have done, Europe 
would have soon been at peace, prosperity would have come, 
and to-day America would find a market for the product of her 
mills and farms instead of our farmers going into bankruptcy, 
our mills idle, our workers in want, while the people of Europe 
are dying because they can not buy our products, Lopce played 
much the same part here that Ludendorf did in Germany. Be- 
tween them these two have placed the civilized world in a most 
deplorable condition. 

REPUBLICAN DECEPTION 


Our Republican friends have nominated Coolidge and Dawes 
as their standard bearers, and it is not my purpose to say one 
word that would personally reflect on either of them, as Demo- 
erats do not need to resort to personalities, especially when 
there are more live issues than could be handled in a 10-hour 
speech. 

The thing that seems humorous is the fact that while Mem- 
bers of Congress are unsparing in sounding the praises of our 
President, Congress flatly turned down nearly every important 
measure he advocated and passed over his veto the things he 
opposed. If the President was right, the Republican Congress 
was wrong, and if the Congress was right the President was 
wrong. Both can not be right. It was the worst exhibition of 
party teamwork the world has ever known. 

The President advocated the Mellon bill, which reduced the 
surtaxes on big incomes from 50 per cent down to 25 per cent, 
while it left the tax on the man of small means almost the 
same. Congress rejected it. The President was opposed to the 
Japanese exclusion bill, but Congress passed it almost unani- 
mously. He vetoed the bill granting an increase in pensions to 
Union soldiers of the Civil War and Spanish-American War 
veterans, and it lacked just one vote in the Senate of the two- 
thirds majority to override his veto. His own party voted 
strongly against him, but he was saved by enough Democratic 
votes from the South. He vetoed the bill which gave a small 
increase in the salaries of post-office clerks and carriers, rural 
carriers, and railway mail clerks, and the only reason it was not 
passed over his veto was that the jam in the closing hours of 
Congress. prevented its consideration. If the President was 
right in these vetoes, then the Republican Congress was wrong. 

President Coolidge may be a very wise statesman, but some 
of the propositions he has advanced were worthy of the humor 
of Mark Twain. We all realize that there is a great depression 
in agriculture at this time, owing largely to the fact that our 
old customer, Europe, stands on the verge of bankruptcy and 
can not buy the things we have to sell. The greatest depres- 
sion prevails throughout the country; agriculture is dying; the 
farmer was never at any time in such bad condition as at 
present. 

In a Lincoln Day speech in New York the President sub- 
mitted a plan for helping the farmer that had a childish sim- 
plicity about it that was really refreshing. He said, in sub- 
stance, that the income tax was not paid by the capitalist 
but was added to the price of the goods he made or handled 
and this was paid by the consumer. We should reduce this 
tax, he contended, on the millionaire to one-half what the 
revenue law provided, and then this amount would be deducted 
from the price of goods, thus aiding the farmer! A more 
absurd or untrue proposition it would be dificult to find in the 
public utterances of any man in publie life at any time in the 
history of this or any other country. 

If such a suggestion was made in an essay by a 10-year-old 
boy, it might make a smile on the face of a political economist, 
but coming from the President of the United States it made the 
most uprearious laughter wherever reported. He did not tell 
why the capitalists were so anxious to save the consumers thig 


expense that they paid for the greatest propaganda to have the 
tax reduced ever known in the modern world. 

Our President did another thing that shows what a wonder- 
fully logical man he is. The Underwood law placed wheat on 
the free list. During the World War the price averaged about 
$2.25 a bushel. By the spring of 1921 the price had fallen to 
about $1.40 to $1.50 a bushel. An “emergency tariff bill” was 
passed by the Sixty-seventh Republican Congress placing an 
import duty of 35 cents a bushel on wheat, and in a few weeks 
the price went down about 25 cents a bushel. There is now a 
provision in our tariff law, the Fordney-MeCumber law, which 
authorizes the President to inerease or decrease the tariff not 
exceeding 50 per cent. In order to show how friendly he was 
to the farmer the President last spring added 12 cents a 
bushel to the import duty on wheat and within two weeks the 
price decreased 10 cents a bushel. 

On an average the United States produces 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a year more than is consumed in this country, so that 
the domestic price is regulated by the price abroad, as is the 
case with all our products when more is produced in this coun- 
try than we can consume. The Liverpool price less the cost of 
transportation is always the Chicago price, so if there were $10 
a bushel duty on wheat it could not increase the price one 
cent. Do you not think the President knew that? He did; but 
the Republican Party has been fooling the farmer so long on the 
tariff issue he felt he could put this one over, but every intelli- 
gent farmer in this country saw through that shallow trick and 
realizes to-day that the President practiced a deliberate decep- 
tion upon the farmer, and he is fighting mad about it. 

We produce a surplus of nearly everything raised on Amerl- 
can farms and the surplus is shipped largely to Europe. The 
price there regulates the price here of all products of which 
this country has a surplus to sell elsewhere, so the farmer is 
constantly selling in a free-trade market and buying in the 
most highly protected market in the world. Is it difficult to 
figure out why he is being ground down lower and lower every 
year while the highly protected manufacturer is growing richer 
every year? The question naturally being asked is, How long 
will the American farmer continue to support a policy that fs 
directly against his own interest and in favor of the capitalist? 


THE WORLD WAR 


Our people are naturally peace lovers, and when the great 
struggle began in Europe in 114 we all hoped the United 
States would be able to keep ont of it, and we did stay out 
for more than two and a half years, but when Germany sent 
us notice that we could send but one ship a week to England 
patience ceased to be a virtue and we plunged into the combat. 
Never before were the industries of peace changed into pro- 
ductions fit for war as quickly as here. Four and a half mil- 
lion men were drilled into skillful soldiers, and more than 
2,000,000 were transported across the submarine-infested sea 
without loss of life. Within four months from the time our 
brave boys struck the first blow the German lines were 
broken, her armies were retreating on a 200-mile line, the 
Kaiser was an exile in a foreign land, and the German people 
were on their knees praying for peace. Such is the power of 
a great people when fighting in a righteous cause. 

During this great struggle the Republican Members of Con- 
gress voted for the war appropriations and then delivered 
speeches in the House and Senate denouncing the conduct of 
the war, These speeches were printed by the German news- 
papers and reat broadeast throughout the country and by sol- 
diers in the fighting forces. It hrought strength and courage to 
every enemy of our country and cost us the lives of thousands 
of our brave boys who were fighting for our country on the 
hloody fields of France. These demagogues, who could see no 
further than the next election, were willing to sacrifice any 
number of victims if it enhanced their chances for reelection. 

The making of the peace treaty was one of the most dif- 
cult tasks of the modern world. Instead of doing everything 
possible to help on the noble work and establish peace and 
good will among men Republican politicians watched for each 
suggestion fhat leaked out of the conference rooms and no 
matter what it was they proceeded to bitterly denounce it. 
It would have been laughable if it was not tragic. It forms 
one of the most disgraceful chapters in American history. If 
we could have bound and gagged every Republican demagogue 
for three months, the history of the world would have been 
different and millions of lives would have been saved. 

When the history of these duys comes to be written and time 
shall have dispelled all misconceptions and the years shall 
have rendered an impartial verdict one name shall shine in 
golden splendor on the page that is blackened with the tale 
of the Great War, one name will represent the triumph of 
American principles over the hosts of darkness and of death. 
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It will be the name of the scholar statesman who kept his 
country true to its faith in a time that tried men’s souls; the 
name of the statesman who championed the cause of American 
freedom whereyer he found it oppressed; the name of the 
patriot who implanted his country’s flag on the highest peak to 
which humanity has vet aspired; and that is the name of 
our late beloved President, Woodrow Wilson, the captain gen- 
eral of our forces. 

HISTORY OF PANICS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


The Republican Party in this campaign presents one of the 
most laughable and ridiculous positions ever known in the his- 
tory of our country. It is attempting to win popular approval 
on the plea that it is a “ prosperity party.” It might be profit- 
able for us to consider for a few moments the record of this 
party and see how the claims agree with the facts in the case. 

BLACK FRIDAY 


The first crash after the Civil War took place in 1869. It 
was caused by Jay Gould and Jim Fisk trying to corner the 
gold of the country. They succeeded in buying up a good share 
of it and put the price up to $1.60 in paper currency. On 
“ Black Friday“ the crash came and brought ruin to thousands 
of people, closed banks and industries of every kind, and for a 
year or more brought hard times and misery all over the coun- 
try, Yet the Republican Party controlled every branch of the 
Government. The very name of Black Friday” still brings a 
shulder to every man who was old enough to feel 1 effects. 

This was the beginning of a series of panics which took place 
eyery few years while that party was in power. 

PANIC OF 1873 


In 1872 the campaign was conducted largely on the prosperity 
issue. The Republican speakers declared everywhere that if 
the yoters desired continued prosperity, all they had to do was 
to have the Republican Party continued in power. The result 
was one of the most overwhelming victories that any party had 
ever known in our history. Within a few months after the rein- 
angnrati n of President Grant in 1873 a panic swept over the 
country that laid our industries prostrate and closed a large 
share of the banks. Every branch of the Government, Congress, 
President, and the Supreme Court were entirely controlled by 
Republicans. Instead of the voters being rewarded with pros- 
perity as they had been promised, they were given five long 
years of the hardest times ever known in this country. Busi- 
ness of every description was paralyzed, soup houses were 
established in all the large cities, and dire distress was the 
order of the day. The older men present can remember, with a 
feeling of horror, the awful conditions which surrounded them. 
This continued, with but little let-up, until 1878. These were 
the days of my early boyhood. These were the days of poverty 
and famine, 

The campaign of 1876 was fought on the hard-times issue, the 
Democrats claiming the Republicans were responsible for all 
the misery it had caused, while the Republicans claimed that 
there were causes beyond the control of any party which had 
brought on the panic, The Democratie candidate had a plu- 
rality of 260,000 in that election, but a partisan returning board 
threw out the votes for Tilden in South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana and seated Hayes as President. There had been no 
change in the tariff rates, which were as high as during the 
Civil War, yet the crash was one of the worst ever known. 
When we listen to some shallow orators to-day we would be 
tempted to believe that panies were always caused by lowering 
the import duties. The fact is that we have had six panics 
since the Civil War and in no case had the tariff been changed 
prior to their beginning, showing how silly these claims are. 

PANIC OF 1883 

In 1883 another panic swept over the land. There was terror 
in Wall Street and consternation in every city between the 
oceans. Thousands of banks and industrial institutions were 
closed, and in many sections of the country this panic was 
more disastrous than any of the others. It is generally spoken 
of as a severe depression, but starvation among the working 
people was very great. Hard times was one of the issues on 
which Grover Cleveland was elected the following year, 1884. 
And all this time the Republican Party was continuously in 


power, 
PANIC OF 1893 


In 1892 there was a panic all over the world. It was first 
felt in Australia and the Argentine Republic. Some English bank- 
ing houses were heavily interested in securities in those coun- 
tries and it brought about many failures, among them being 
the banking house of Barring Bros., of London. This caused 
u collapse all over Europe, and as Europeans held some $5,000,- 
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000,000 of American securities they at once unloaded a great 
quantity of them for whatever they would bring, and a vast 
amount of gold left this country for Europe. The stringency 
was felt here severely in the fall of 1892, and many predictions 
of a panic were made before the election. During January and 
February, 1893, while Benjamin Harrison still sat in the White 
House and a Republican Congress was in session, banks and 
business houses of all kinds commenced to fail, and before the 
new President and his Congress had time to change a single 
word in any law the panic spread throughout the land. If it is 
possible to prevent a panic by legislation it is necessary to have 
control of the law-making power before it commences. This the 
Democratic Party did not have. Is there any honest man in 
this House or anywhere else who will say, in all candor and 
honesty, that the party which just came into power, while every 
law on the statute books had been either enacted or approved by 
the Republican Party, could be responsible for the panic which 
lad swept over the land? Beyond all question, if either party 
could be held responsible the one under whose laws the country 
was governed would be the responsible party. 

This panic was on in full force in May and June, 1893, while 
the tariff law was not changed in any way until September, 
1894. The first effects of it were felt nearly two years before 
the tariff law was changed, while its worst stage was reached 
16 months before it was enacted. Long afterwards, when the 
people were supposed to have forgotten all about the dates of 
the commencing of the panic and the enactment of the new 
tariff law, the Republican papers and orators spread the report 
that it was a flood of imports caused by the low tariff that 
brought on the crash; but why there should have been a flood 
of imports a year and a half before the rates on imports were 
lowered can never be explained. 

As a matter of fact, there was no flood of imports after the 
passage of this tariff law. The Government reports show that 
during the two years following the passage of the tariff law in 
1894 there was a decrease of $308,000,000 from the imports of 
the two years preceding its passage. In other words, there was 
a great decrease in imports instead of an increase, as has so 
often been proclaimed by the Republican press. Even after 
this fraud has been exposed countless times in the last 20 
years we still find editors and speakers so ignorant or so un- 
truthful they still make the same statement, perhaps with the 
hope that a falsehood well stuck to is as good as the truth. 

PANIC OF 1907 

Now, let us pass to the next severe panic where there can be 
no doubt about who was responsible. In 1907, with the Repub- 
lican Party in power for the last 10 years, and controlling 
every branch of the Government; with crops the largest ever 
known, and no panic abroad, a crash came to our country 
which the Comptroller of the Currency, Ridgely, said was 
the most severe panic in a century. Millions of persons were 
thrown out of work and a large share of them were out for two 
or three years. 

We all remember how soup houses were established in all our 
large cities, and the working people suffered untold misery. If 
the Democratic Party had been in power what a great howl 
would have gone up. Instead, the large newspapers refused to 
publish even the facts in the case and boasted afterwards that 
they prevented a far worse panic by suppressing the facts. If 
they had pursued this course in 1893 business would have run 
along almost in its natural course. This shows how they placed 
partisanship aboye patriotism, as they often do and as many of 
them are doing now. 

PANIC OF 1921 

After the close of the World War the wheels of industry in 
America turned faster than was ever known in all our history. 
The wages of the workingmen were the highest ever known, and 
the entire land teemed in prosperity and happiness. Our ex- 
ports for 1920 were over $8,000,000,000 worth of American 
goods, while last year, after two years of Republican rule, it 
was a little over $3,000,000,000. The capitalists of the country 
were anxious to crush the labor unions and lower wages, but 
while a friendly administration was in power they did not dare 
make the attempt, 

During the summer of 1920 our mills were running night and 
day, but unfortunately for our workingmen the party that was 
in power when five panics were started again was successful in 
the election. As if by a prearranged signal the factories from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific commenced to close. Two days after 
the election there was more space in the news columns devoted 
to the closing business than there was of election news. One 
week after the election of a Republican President about 40 per 
cent of the manufacturing establishments were closed and more 
than 5,000,000 persons, who had been profitably employed dur- 
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ing all the years of Democratic rule, were vainly searching for 
work. The money power had this arranged before the elec- 


tien. They “ wanted the laborers to feel the pinch of hunger” 
for a few months and foree them to accept lower wages. The 
labor miens were strong enough to prevent a cutting of wages, 
so the money interests did net accomplish what they set out to 
do when they deliberately brought on the hard times. This 
was the sixth time that exactly this condition prevailed during 
Republican rule. 

Now, in the face of these six deadly panics that have cost 
this country more money than the World War, all of them 
either under Republican rule or laws, while the Democratic 
Party has never been in a position to avert any of them, no 
matter what it did, does it not seem ridiculous for the Repub- 
lican Party to claim to be a “prosperity party"? 

At the present time in all parts of this country many fac- 
tories have closed or are working on part time and millions of 
men and women are walking the streets in idleness. They are 
typical Republican times. That party would be scared if good 
times continued for more than a few years, as it would be a 
condition that so far never existed in its history. It has the 
worst record in this respect of any political organization in the 
world. Seven severe panics and many business depressions in 
50 years is its record. - 

i ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed te; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 4, 1924, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

544. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, to remain available until June 30, 1925, fer repairs 
to the Government-owned bridge across the Missouri River at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $49,115 (H. Doc. No. 346); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

545. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, for fighting and preventing forest fires, $125,000 
(H. Doc. No. 347); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

546. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for amount 
required in connection with the completion of the frieze in the 
Rotunda. of the Capitol, for the fiscal years, 1924 and 1925, in the 
sum of $5,000 (H. Doc. No. 348); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

547. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Los Angeles and Long Beach Har- 
bors, Calif, (H. Doc. No. 349) ; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

548. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Hudson River, N. Y., from Hudson 
to the dam at Troy, with a view to securing a depth of 27 feet, 
with suitable width (H. Doc. No. 350); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

549. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of State con- 
‚cerning the necessity of legislation by Congress which win 
provide for the reestablishment of living and office. facilities 
for the diplomatic and consular officers of the United States 
in Tokyo, Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MAPES: Joint Committee on Reorganization. H. R. 
| 9629, A bill to provide for the reorganization and more effec- 
tive coordination of the executive braneh of the Government, 
te create the Department of -Edueation and Relief, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 937). Re- 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 9562. 
A bill making additional appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, to enable the heads of the several depart- 
ments and independent establishments to adjust the rates of 
compensation of civilian employees in certain of the field 
services; with amendments (Rept. No. 938). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 343. A resolu- 
tion to provide for the consideration of H. R. 8887, a bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation 
of national banking associations,“ approved November 7, 1918; 
to amend section 5136 as umended, section 5137, section 5138 
as amended, section 5142, seetion 5150, section 5155, section 
5190, section 5200 as ameuded, section 5202 as amended, sec- 
tion 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, section 
13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 940). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 3 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 264. A 
joint resolution authorizing the restoration of the Lee Mansion 
in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 941). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 9611. A bill to provide safeguards for future Federal 
irrigation development, and an equitable adjustment of existing 
accounts on Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 942). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9380. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Board of County Commissioners of Aitkin County, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 943). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 68. A joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 944). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. H. J. Res. 281. A joint resolution providing for 
the United States Government to have representation at the 
celebration of the centennial of the first meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Territory of Florida; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 945). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Patents. S. 3324. An act to 
amend section 5 of the trade-mark act of 1905, as amended, 
relative to the unauthorized use of portraits: with amendment 
(Rept. No. 946). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 5170. A bill providing for an exchange of lands between 
Anton Hiersche and the United States in connection with the 
North Platte Federal irrigation project; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 947). Referred io the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. S. 1568. An act 
for the relief of certain officers in the United States Army; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 948). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCED 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 926) 


granting a pension to John B. Lang, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9629) to provide for the re- 
organization and more effective coordination of the executive 
branch of the Government, to create the department of educa- 
tion and relief, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. r 
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By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 9630) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to acquire a tract of land in the city of 
Portland, Oreg., erect a 12-story building thereon to house 
Federal offices, and to donate the site now occupied by the Fed- 
eral courthouse to the city of Portland for park purposes; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 9631) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9632) for 
the protection of the northern Pacific halibut fishery; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRITTEN : A bill (H. R. 9633) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the United States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9634) to provide for the creation, organi- 
zation, administration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve 
and «a Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9635) to amend sections 
4 and 8 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate the Howard 
University, in the District of Columbia,” approved March 2, 
1867 ; to the Committee on Education. 

Ry Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9636) to provide for the con- 
struction of a new building for the Patent Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9637) to amend 
subdivisions 11 and 12 of section 20 of the interstate commerce 
act as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 9688) authorizing the use 
of $3,000 of the tribal trust funds of the Arickarees, Gros 
Ventres, and Mandan Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9639) to 
change the title of Commissioner General of Immigration to 
Third Assistant Secretary of Labor, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) providing 
for the immediate return of all property seized by the United 
States under authority of the act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KERR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay Charles H. 
England compensation from July 1, 1923, to November 30, 1924; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARTER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 28) to 
authorize the printing of proceedings of Congress, together with 
the proceedings of the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the 
aeceptance of the statue of Sequoyah; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr, SMITH: Resolution (H. Res. 342) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 9611; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 343) to provide for 
the consideration of H. R. 8887, a bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations.” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9640) 
granting a pension to Frances McAnnany; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CROLL: A bill (H. R. 9641) granting a pension to 
Nancy Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 9642) granting a pension to 
Julia Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9643) for the relief of W. T. 
Rice; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9644) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa Fitzsimmons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 


By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9645) granting an 
increase of pensions to Mary A. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9646) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9647) granting a pension to Mary J. Zin- 
nerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9648) granting a pension 
to Bettie M. Swafford; to the Committee on Invalid. Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 9649) granting a pension to 
Josephine Cannefax; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 9650) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret L. Cray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 9651) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Hombach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9652) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9653) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Ann Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Toot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9655) granting an 
increase of pension to Cora E. Shomo; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 9656) granting an increase of 
pension to Melvina A. Horner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9657) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J, Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 9658) granting an increase of 
pension to Editha F. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9659) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 9660) granting a pen- 
sion to Carrie S. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9661) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah F, Spencer; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9662) granting 
an inerease of pension to Edith Quick; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9663) granting an inerease 
of pension to Mary E. McJunkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9664) granting an increase 
of pension to S. Celestia Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9665) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Will; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9666) for the relief of Herbert Broadhurst ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9667) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah B. Davenport; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9668) to pay $5,000 to Perry 
Lee, C. A. Boen, and C. A. Monroe Meadows, of Newton County, 
Ark, ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 345) providing for an 
additional clerk to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 


` PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2997. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Roosevelt Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Los Angeles, Calif., urging immediate 
passage of pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2908. Also, petition of California Bar Association, disapproy- 
ing legislation, as embodied in Senate bill 624, which would re- 
strict the power of Federal judges in reference to instructing 
juries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2999. By Mr. KING: Petition of Henry County Bankers’ As- 
sociation, in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1924 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 3, 1924). 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expfratlon of 
the recess. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST SETTLEMENT 
IN KENTUCKY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing communication from the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Ernst], which was read and ordered to lie on the table: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 
May 31, 124. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sxxaron: E have been requested by Mr. James L. Isenberg, 
director of the Kentucky Pioneer Memorial Association, to extend to 
you, and through yon to the Members of the United States Senate, an 
invitation to be with the citizens of Kentucky in celebrating on June 
16 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Ken- 
tucky’s first settlement, the first permanent Anglo-Saxon settlement 
west of the Alleghenies. 

I would appreciate your action in having this invitatiom laid before 
the Senate. 

Yours very truly, 
RicuarD P. Enxsr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
ind for other purposes, requested a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Woop, Mr. Summers of Washington, and Mr. 
Saxbiux were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 1 to the 
bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues ef such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, and 
concurred therein with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate; that the House insisted upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 2 to 
167, inclusive, requested a further conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota, Mr. FUNK, and Mr. Ayres were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the 
following titles, and they were thereupon signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 112. An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital; 

S. 709. An act for the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co. ; 

S. 799. An act for the relief of F. A. Maron; 

H. R. 7041. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred 
in the following concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) of 
the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bin (S, 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain particulars the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses," be rescinded, and that in the enrollment of the said bill the 
following amendment be made, viz: On page 2, line 12, strike out 
the words “ for animals loaned to the National Guard,” 
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PETITION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a petition of sundry 


| eitizens of Philadelphia and vicinity, in the State of Pennsyl- 
i vania, and of Riverton, N. J., praying an amendment to the 
Constitution granting equal rights to men and women, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
DISCRIMINATORY TONNAGE AND CUSTOM DUTIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a copy of a survey of 
treaty stipulations limiting the right of the United States te 
levy discriminatory tonnage and custom duties in favor of 
United States vessels, prepared by Prof. Charles C. Thach, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, under the supervision of the 
Council of American Shipbuilders (Ine:), which was ordered 
to be printed as a Senate document. N 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3748) for the relief of the Lebanom National 
Bank (Rept. No. 724) ; and. 

A bill (H. R. 4280) for the relief of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the eity of Northampton, Mass. (Rept. No. 725). 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, submitted a report (No 726) to accompany the bill 
(S. 3372) to provide safeguards for future Federal irrigation 
development, and an equitable adjustment of existing accounts 
on Federal irrigation projects, and for other purposes, as 
amended May 31, 1924, heretofore reported from that com- 
mittee. 

Mr, BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6328) for the relief of Charles F. Peirce, 
Frank T. Mann, and Mollie V. Gaither (Rept. No. 727) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7194) for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of New York 
(Rept. No. 728). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1078) for the relief of the Fred E. Jones 
Dredging Co. (Rept. No. 729); 
ea rath (H. R. 2335) for the relief of J. Jessop & Sons (Rept. 

0. 7 

A bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of the Standard Oil Co. 
at Savannah, Ga. (Rept. No. 731) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of Clifford W. Seibel and 
Frank A. Vestal (Rept. No. 732) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5774) for the relief of Beatrice J. Kettlewell 
(Rept. No. 733); and s 

A bill (H. R. 6498) for the relief of May Adelaide Sharp 
(Rept. No. 734). 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2033) for the relief of Philip T. Post (Rept. No. 
735) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 2656) to permit the correction of the general 
account of Robert G. Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States (Rept. No. 736). 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon > 

A bill (S. 52) for the relief of Alice M. Durkee (Rept. No. 
787) ; and 
1855 bill (S. 54) for the relief of Yvonne Therrien (Rept. No. 

). 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 594) for the relief of Wynona A. 
Dixon, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 739) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8578) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,” approved Feb- 
ruary 17, 1911, as amended, reported it without amendment 


and submitted a report (No. 740) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
| was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 135) granting 
permission to the Roosevelt Memorial Association to procure 
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plans and designs for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
- which was referred the bill (H. R. 2869) for the establish- 
ment of a United States industrial reformatory, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee en Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3409) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Delaware State Highway Department to construct a 
bridge across the canal near Rehoboth, Del, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. T41) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5661) 
granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift of a Sevres 
statuette entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” tendered by the 
President of the French Republic, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 745) thereon. 

Mr. ERNST, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 21) to amend the patent and trade- 
mark laws, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 


REVISION OF THE LAWS 


Mr. ERNST. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp in full Senate Report No, 722, submitted by me on 
yesterday from the Select Committee on Revision of the Laws, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12) to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of 
the United States in force December 2, 1923, together with the 
accompanying joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) providing for 
the appointment of a commission, and so forth. The report 
and joint resolution were noted in the usual way in the Recoxp 
on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution and report 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and 
permanent laws of the United States in force December 2, 1923 


Whereas the President of the United States in his annual message to 
the Congress dated December 6; 1923, recommended that a commission 
or committee be created to undertake a revision of the statute law of 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc. First. That a commission of three persons, experts In 
the statute law of the United States, and of whom at least two shall 
be members of the bar, be appointed by the President of the United 
States to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and per- 
manent laws of the United States in force December 2, 1923, and to 
report to the President within one year from the date of appointment. 

Second. That the commission shall be at liberty to adopt the matter 
contained In H. R. 12, passed by the House of Representatives January 
15, 1924, as the basis of such bill as it may recommend for enact- 
ment. 

Third. That in making and submitting a draft of such bill the com- 
mission shall— 

(a) Deal with all legislation in the body of the bill without resort to 
the use of an appendix or supplement. T 

(b) Include in the bill a system of convenient cross references and 
an adequate index. y 

Fourth. That each of the commissioners shall receive the sum of $7,500 
as compensation for his services. 25 

Fifth. That the commission shall have authority to employ, in its 
diseretion, clerical and stenographic assistants. 

Sixth. That the officers of the various departments of the Government 
be, and they hereby are, requested actively to cooperate with said 
commission in perfecting the laws relating to their respective depart- 
ments. 

Seventh. That there is hereby appropriated for the payment of the 
compensation of the commissioners and for the expenses of the com- 
mission, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


— 


[Senate Report No. 722, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 
CODIFICATION OF LAWS 


Mr. Ernst, from the Select Committee on Revision of the Laws, sub- 
mitted the following report, to accompany Senate Joint Resolution 141: 

The Select Committee on Revision of the Laws, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 12) to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the gen- 
eral and permanent laws of the United States in force December 2, 
1923, herewith submit the following report: 

H. R. 12 represents an enormous amount of painstaking work on the 
part of the House Committee on the Revision of the Laws under the 
leadership of Congressman LITTLE. 


The effect of the bill, if it were to become law, would be to enact 
the 60 titles embraced in it and the supplements thereto as a substitute 


for all the general and permanent congressional legislation since 1878. 


The purpose of the law is to set forth in one yolume this great body 
of statute law, so that reference to and examination of the statutes 
and the Statutes at Large may not be necessary. 

The first 10,740 sections of the act are intended to embody the laws 
enacted down to and ineluding March 4, 1919, A supplementary exter- 
sion of these sections is appended, designed to embody the legislation 
down to and including December 3, 1923. The repeal clauses operate 
upon all acts of Congress passed prior to that date of which any pòrt- 
tion is embraced in any section of the proposed act. This repeal is 
subject to a proviso. (see. 10742) to the effect that the incorporation of 
any general and permanent provision from an act not itself general 
or permanent shall not repeal or in any way affect any of the matter 
in the act in question not included in the codification. 

From the foregoing statement it will be evident that this bill ought 


not to become law until every possible precaution has been taken to 


insure the accuracy of the work. 

Such examination as the committee has been able to make has satis- 
fied us that the bill in the form in which it passed the House should 
be subjected to searching and critical revision by a committee of ex- 
perts with instructions to report to the President within a year. Under 
ne cirenmstances could the committee appreve the revision unless the 
sections now contained in the supplement were properly distributed 
throughout the code. Unless this distribution is made the usefulness 
of the volume is seriously impaired. As the bill is drawn at present, 
important legislative matter in the body of the act is repealed or super- 
seded by the provisions of the supplement. If the bill were to be en- 
acted in its present form the Congress would, for example, reenact the 
Underwood tariff law, and, simultaneously, the tariff act of 1922, 
relying upon the repeal clauses of the latter to operate upon the pro- 
visions of the former. It is as much of a task to relate the supple- 
ment to the earlier portion of the act and to determine its legal effect 
upon the preeeding matter as it would be to compare the whole act with 
any extraneous body of legislation and decide what was the relation 
between the two bodies of law. In other words, the reader who refers 
to the act is left to do for himself an important part of the work 
which the revisers ought to de for him. 

The report submitted m the House of Representatives to accompany 
H. R. 12 contains the following paragraph: 

“The colossal task of codifying into one volume the contents scat- 
tered through 56 great volumes of Federal law has been completed 
after years of painstaking effort and, with the help of the most care- 
ful experts in codification. H. R. 12 presents the law as it is with all 
of its incongruities, contradictions, repetitions, ambiguities, and per- 
plexities. For the codifier to attempt to change in any particular the 
law as it has been made by Congress would lead so quickly to discus- 
sion and differences of opinion and interpretation that it would be im- 
possible to secure, under the rules of Congress, any success in the codi- 
fication of our laws." 

The committee calls attention to the fact that many of the “ incon- 
gruities, contradictions, repetitions, ambiguities, and perplexities” 
referred to in the above extract are believed by the committee to be 
the result of errors in codification, as distinguished from mistakes in 
existing law. There is, in the opinion of the committee, need of ex- 
pert work upon this bill before it can be determined with accuracy 
which of these unfortunate conditions are attributable to the im- 
perfect work of the Congress and which of them to the imperfect 
work of the revisers. One great difficulty with the present situation 
is that it is a very considerable task to determine which of the multi- 
tude of conceded errors are due to mistakes in codification and which 
to defects in the laws which have been codified. That this is true 
will appear if reference is made to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
2, 1923, which contains a speech on this subject by Senator ERNST, 
together with a number of supporting documents. This speech was 
made in reference to H. R. 12, which was passed by the House at the 
last session of Congress, but Mr. LITTLE in a speech appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, January 7. 1924, stated that the 
present bill, also known as H. R. 12, is practically the same as the old 
bill. Some of the errors pointed out by Senator Euxsr were corrected 
but many were not. 

It can not be the proper work of a committee of the Senate or the 
House to accept responsibility for the discharge of such a highly special- 
ized function as to make the discrimination in question. If Senators or 
Representatives serving on a Committee on the Revision of the Laws 
were to do this work themselves it would be necessary for them to đe- 
vote their whole time to it, to the exclusion of the other equally im- 
portant duties which they are bound to discharge. 

In addition to the matter contained in the record above referred to, 
the committee refers to the following: 

1. A series of corrections of H. R. 12, prepared by the legislative 
reference service and contained in the appendix to this report. An 
examination of these corrections will disclose two things: 
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First, that while somé of the specified errors may be errors in the 
existing law, yet the greater number of them are errors in codification, 
and, second, that the determination of the question to which of these 
categories a given error belongs is a determination which enn be made 
only after an exhaustive and highly specialized study. 

That this is true sufficiently appears from the fact that all of the 
specifications of error noted in the appendix have been brought to the 
attention of the House committee but have not been deemed by the 
committee to be of sufficient seriousness to prevent the enactment of 
H. R. 12 exactly as it stands and without any reference to what the 
Senate committee believes to be preventable error. 

2. The committee also refers to letters from various heads of execu- 
tive departments and other Government officials and from other persons 
ealling attention to particulars in which H. R. 12 is defective. These 
letters and the inclosures referred to therein are likewise included in 
the appendix, 

It has not been possible for the committee to check the accuracy of 
the criticisms and comments made by the officials whose letters were 
submitted. The committee deems it its duty merely to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to these communications as indicating the necessity 
for some such process of further revision and correction as that herein- 
after recommended. 

The committee is sensible of the impatient desire of many that H. R. 
12 should be enacted forthwith. It is not easy to resist the pressure 
for immediate enactment exerted by persons of standing and infiuence 
who are, however, imperfectly informed and therefore disqualified from 
expressing really weighty opinions. Over against their urgency the 
committee sets the facts above summarized and the specifications con- 
tained in the appendix. 

If H. R. 12 were enacted in its present form it could be nothing 
more than another book on the shelf—a starting point from which the 
user would have to make his own independent examination of the 
original statutes in order to determine the actual significance of the 
matter contained in the revision. 

In view of all these considerations the committee is compelled to 
recommend that H. R. 12 be not enacted into law, but that in lieu 
thereof the resolution herewith submitted be adopted. 

RICHARD P. Ernst, 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 


N. B. Dian, 
Committee. 
Jung 2, 1924. 
APPENDIX 
Part I 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING SECTIONS 1-10740 OF H. R. 12, SIXTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


Section 52: The messenger at the card door is in the office of the 
Sergeant at Arms and not in the post office. 

Section 239: The last part of this section was amended by 20 Stat. 
183. 

Section 292: The last clause is superseded by the repeal of R. S. 
4589, in 29 Stat. 691, s. 16. 

Section 324: Largely superseded by 33 Stat. 262 and 34 Stat. 1158. 

Section 325: The word “now” (line 3) should be “prior to July 
27, 1892.” The words “Record and Pension division” (lines 5-6) 
should be “Adjutant General's office.” 

Section 328: The word “now” (line 3) should be “ prior to April 
28, 1904.“ The words Record and Pension office” (line 5) should 
be “Adjutant General's office.” 

Section 350: The word “ hereunder” (proviso) should be “under the 
preceding section.” 

Section 413: The words “now required by law” (last line) should 
be “required by law prior to July 31, 1894.“ 

Section 416: The word “ fourteen” (line 6) should be “ thirteen.” 

Section 423: The word “fourteen” (second paragraph, line 5) 
should be “ thirteen.” 

Section 453: Superseded by the second paragraph of section 5548, 

Section 456: The word “ fifty-three” (line 5) should be “ forty”; 
the word “ ninety-four” (line 6) should be “eighty-one,” The section 
is largely, if not altogether, superseded by 20 Stat. 650, s. 3. 

Section 467: The word “ sixty-five” (line 3) should be “sixty-four.” 

Section 489: Largely, if not altogether, superseded by 24 Stat. 459. 

Sections 508, 554: The Solicitor for the Post Office Department is 
either in the Department of Justice or in the Post Office Department, 
not both. 

Section 512: Superseded by section 3462. 

Section 586: The last line should be “ exigencies of the service or 
by law.” z 

Section 600: The word “now” (second column, line 5) should be 
“prior to April 27, 1904; the word “now” (second column, line 10) 
should be “ prior to June 29, 1906.” 

Section 638: The word now (line 2) should be “in the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks July 1, 1918,” 


Section 671: The words “in the Indian service” should be inserted 


after “automobiles” (line 2). 

Section 730: Largely superseded by section 5893. 

Section 752: Largely superseded by section 5903. 

Section 764. The words “already established” (line 12) should be 
“established prior to March 3, 1915.” 

Section 880: The words “this appropriation" (line 4) should be 
“the appropriation for rent of buildings.” 

Section 836: The word now (line 1) should be “prior to October 
1, 1890.” 

Section 845: The last three lines are amended or superseded by sec- 
tion 787. 

Section 852: The words “to be called the Bureau of Statistics” 
(second column; lines 11-12) are superseded by 37 Stat. 407. 

Section 865: The word “Congressional” (line 2) should be 
“ Public.” 

Section 870: The words “ to be called the Bureau of Manufactures ” 
(lines 2-3) are superseded by 37 Stat. 407. The words “ consuls, and 
commercial agents” (second column, line 7) should be “and consuls.” 
(See 34 Stat. 100.) 

Section 871: The words The purpose of the Bureau of Statistics " 
(line 2) should be “A purpose of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.” 

Section 883: The word “now” (last sentence, line 2) should be 
“prior to July 5, 1884.” 

Section, 890; The word now“ (line 2) should be “prior to June 
17, 1910.“ The word “hereby” (p. 66, line 2) should be “ subse- 
quently.” 

Section 937: The proviso is probably obsolete; if not, the words 
“Treasury Department“ should be Department of Labor.” 

Section 941: The word “sixty” (line 7) should be “ fifty-nine.” 

Section 949: This provision is not as it stands law in force; the 
function in question has been transferred to the Census Bureau. 

Section 963: This tabulation does not correspond either to the 
original permanent provision nor to those of appropriation acts sub- 
sequent to 1917 (e. g., 40 Stat. 1263). 

Section 988: The words “page 632" should be inserted after 
“large” (last paragraph, line 1), as there are eight chapters 57 
in volume 4. The words “page 223 should be inserted after 
“Large” (line 3). The word “nor” (line 3) should be or.“ 

Section 1032; The words “at present” (line 5) should be “on 
December 21, 1911.” 

Section 1199: The words “the time provided by law after” should 
be “six months from the date of.” 

Section 1236: The words or vice-consul” (six times) should be 
“ vice-consul, or commercial agent.” 

Section 1265: The words “and shall not * * * damages” 
(lines 3-6) and “of the captors and“ (line 8) should be omitted. 

Section 1296: The words “this chapter“ (lines 2-3) should be 
“ sections 1174, 1276, 1287, and 1328.” 

Section 1306: The second paragraph on page 115 is superseded 
by section 1330. 

Section 1312: Largely superseded by sections 1832 and 1335. 

Section 1313: Largely superseded by sections 1308 and 1332. 

Section 1314: The words “marshals, or clerks” (line 3) should 
be omitted, 

Sections 1317, 1318: Largely if not altogether superseded by sec- 
tions 1308-1310. 

Section 1341: The word to“ should be inserted after “ twenty- 
nine” (line 8) and “ thirty-seven" (line 9). 

Section 1345 7 The words be the same as those now fixed by law” 
(next to last line) should be “apply in all respects to and be con- 
strued as fixing the annual salaries of the assistants in the office of 
the United States attorney.” 

Section 1399: The words “vice consul, or other consular officer” 
(Une 3) should be or vice-consul.” 

Section 1414: This provision does not appear in 28 Stat. 612, 
and I have been unable to locate it elsewhere in the statutes; cf, 
section 5872. 

Sections 1430-1434: If these provisions are not altogether obsolete 
they should refer to section 988, instead of to the act of 1887. 

Section 1497: The words “or circuit’ (second paragraph, line 2) 
should be omitted. 

Section 1520: Superseded by section 1546. 

Section 1610: The status of this provision is not entirely clear 
(cf. 150 U. S. 398, 199 U. S. 399, 203 U. S. 573, and 79 Fed. 755). 
The word “four” (line 2) has no statutory basis, as the sections 
originally referred to were R. 8. 763-765, which are not included in 
H. R. 12. The amendment in 27 Stat. 751 should be included and 
not merely cited. 

Section 1664: The word 
February 14, 1903.“ 

Section 1692: The word 


“now” (line 9) should be “prior to 


“hereinbefore” (line 2) is inaccurate, 


because meaningless here; its use makes the entire section meaning- 
less. The section should probably be omitted as temporary. 
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Section 1773: The word ° Coast” should be inserted before “ Artil- 
lery ” {last lime). 

Section 1804: The words “are now” (iine 8) should be “were on 
March 17, 1916.” The entire provision is probably obsolete. 

Sections 1813, 1814: These provisions are inconsistent, in so far 
as section 1814 relates to minors. 

Section 1831: The proviso is probably obsolete; the word now“ 
should be “on October 1, 1890” “existing laws and regulations” 
should be laws and regulations existing prior te that date.” 

Section 1840: The word “now” (second paragraph, line 10) should 
be “on February 2, 1901." 

Section 1864: The words “who may hereafter be appointed“ (line 
2) should be “appointed since August 24, 1912.“ 

Section 1865: The word new“ (une 5) should be “on February 
27, 1890.” The entire provision is probably obsolete. 

Section 1875: The word get“ (proviso, line 2) should be “ section.” 

Section 1881: The word “ hereunder” (last line) should be “ under 
section 1878.“ 

Section 1900: The words “or the Naval Militia” (une 13) should 
be omitted. 

Section 1904: The words “or subsistente” should be inserted after 
“ guartermaster's“ (line 2). 

Section 1909: Tue words “commissary of subsistence” (line 3) is 
inaccurate, as there are no such officers. 

Section 1910: The words “commissary's of subsistence” (Iines 2-3) 
should be officers of the Quartermaster Corps. ““ 

Section 1967: The words “or the preceding” (last sentence, Tine 
1) should be omitted. 

Section 1984: The words “militaty prison” (line 5) should be 
“disciplinary barracks.” The words “and the prison“ (dme 7) 
should be omitted. The last part of the section is largely superseded 
by section 1986. 

Section 1989: The word “now” {lines 2, 9) should be on March 
8, 1911” or be omitted. 

Section 1993: The word “now” (lines 2, 9) should be “on March 
8, 1909“ or be omitted. 

Section 2020: The word “heretofore” (line 2) should be “ prior 
to March 3, 1875.” The word “act” (third from last line) should be 
“section.” ‘The entire provision is probably obsolete. 

Section 2029: The proviso should be omitted. 

Section 2033: The words “have been” (line 2) should be “were 
prior to February 16, 1891.” Tue words “ being section 2079 hereof” 
(line 5) is incorrect. The entire ‘section should probably be omitted. 

Section 2034: The words “instead of four hundred, as now fixed 
by law” (lines 2-3) should be omitted, or “now” changed to prior 
to February 16, 1891." The words have been“ {lines 34) shoud 
be “sere prior to February 16, 1891." 

Section 2038: The words “except as otherwise provided” should be 
inserted after “duty” (line 5). 

Section 2040: The words “except of the Medical Reserve Corps” 
(line 4) should be omitted. The word “ ninety-eight” (Une 13) Should 
be “ forty-eight.” 

Section 2048: Superseded by section 2045. 

Section 2046: The amendment in 83 Stat. 831 shold be included 
and not merely cited. The section is further amended by section 2049. 

Section 2053: The words * hereafter rendered (last line) should be 
„ rendered after April 23, 1904.“ 

Section 2070: Same as section 1631.4. The word dy“ (une 3) 
should be omitted. 

Section 2156: The last three lines (after the word “prices”) are 
repealed by 35 Stat. 367. 

Section 2159: The words “commissarieés of subsistence” (lines 4, 
9) should be “ officers of the Quartermaster Corps.” 

Section 2219: Superseded by section 5965. 

Section 2249: The words Engineer Corps of the Navy“ (proviso, 
line 8) is obsolete. (See 30 Stat. 1004, 1005.) 

Section 2254: The words now authorized to be detailed under the 
existing provisions of sald section“ (line 8) should be “ therein author- 
ized to be detailed.” 

Section 2282: Largely superseded by section 2284. 

Section 2284: The word “act” (last Tine) should be “ section.” 

Section 2414: Meaningless or inaccurate. 

Section 2444: Superseded by sections 2788-2793. 

Section 2450: The word “ heretofore” (lines 5, 7)‘ should be prior 
to August 29, 1916.” 

Section 2460: Repealed by R. S. 5596, 

Section 2463: Repealed by section 2464. 

Section 2465: The first Clause is superseded by section 2472. All of 
sections 2465-2471 are probably obsolete. 

Section 2469: The words except the appointment of acting dental 
surgeons ” (lines 5-6) have no relation to section 2465. 

Section 2477: Superseded In part by sections 2478 and 2479. The 
words “ hereafter” (line 3) and “ hospital stewards” (line 6) should 
undoubtedly be omitted. 


Section 2481: The words “said corps” (Hne 4) should be “the 
Hospital Corps.” 

Section 2485: The words “of quarters“ should be inserted after 
“commutation” (line 8). 

Section 2486: The words “ are increased by” (line 8) are inaccurate. 
The entire section is probably superseded by section 2441. 

Section 2500: The werds “chief engineers in the service” (line 2) 
should be officers of the Navy performing engineering duty.” 

Section 2525: The words “ subject to the provisions of section 2793" 
should be added at the end; 

Section 2549: The word “three” (line 5) should be “ four.” 

Section 2555 (and probably 2556 also): Superseded by section 2554. 

Section 2560: Superseded by section 2561. 

Section 2563: The words “or as provided in section 2561” should 
be added at the end, 


Section 2564: This fs clearly obsolete at present (1865 +55—1920). 

Section 2583: Undoubtedly obsolete at present, as the officers would 
need to have been retired prior to July 16, 1862. 

Section 2586: The word “sixty-two” (line 3) should be “ sixty- 
four.“ The words “except as otherwise provided" should be inserted 
after “shall” (line 3). 

Section 2587: Superseded in part by section 2788. 

Section 2588: The words “2596 and 2509" should be inserted 
after “ninety-three”™ (line 6). 

Section 2589: The words “except as provided in sections 2596, 
2597, and 2601” should be inserted at the beginning. ; 

Section 2590: Largely if not altogether superseded by section 2599. 

Section 2618: Largely if not altogether superseded by section 2619. 

Section 2659: The word“ midshipmen" (twice) should be “ ensigns,” 
or the entire section should be omitted. (See 22 Stat. 472, and 23 
Stat. 60.) 

Section 2676: The words “except as otherwise provided should 
be added at the end. 

Section 2683: Superseded by section 2589. (See 18 Op. A. G. 96.) 

Section 2714: The words Prorided, That the total amount paid 
shall not exceed $175,000 annually” should be inserted at the end 
of the first sentence. 

Section 2729: The words Engineer Corps of the Nayy“ (line 6) 
are Incorrect. 

Section 2749: Superseded by section 2750. 

Section 2758: The second sentence is superseded by the first. 

Section 2764: Largely if not altogether superseded by section 2809. 

Sections 2767-2769: Partly superseded by section 2441. 

Section 2772: Largely if not altogether superseded by sections 2501 
and 2504. ż 

Section 2775 : The words 27863 or” should be inserted after “ sec- 
tion” (line 3), 

Section 2806: The words prior to March 3, 1909, should be in- 
serted after “law” (second column, line 6). 

Section 2830: Partly if not altogether superseded by sections 2829 
and 2831. ` 

Sections 2844, 2845: Superseded by sections 2846-2850. 

Section 2846: The second sentence is largely if not altogether super- 
seded by sections 2282 ff, 2850. 

Section 2885: The words “except as otherwise provided” should 
be inserted after “shall” (line 3). The word “act” (line 7) should 
be “section.” 

Section 2809: Superseded by section 2901, 

Section 2900: Partly superseded by section 2901. 

Section 2041: The last word in line 4 should be omitted. 

Section 2952: The last sentence is largely if not altogether super- 
seded by section 2951. 

Section 2953: The last sentence should be omitted. 

Section 2958: The words “except as provided in the following sec- 
tion” should be added at the end. 

Section 2065: The words “each other” (line 3) should be “ the 
members, other than officers, of each,” 

Section 2987: The last sentence is largely if not altogether super- 
seded by section 2954. 

Section 2991: The words of the Fleet Naval Reserve“ (lines 3-4) 
should be omitted, 

Section 8063; The words “except as provided In section 8116” 
should be added at the beginaing. 

Section 3066: Superseded by section 3106. 

Sections 3230-3232: The word legation“ (line 2) should be em- 
bassy.” 

Section 3267: The word 
January 27, 1879.“ 

Section 3311: The words “ heretofore incurred” (lines 3-4) should 
be “ineurred prior to June 6, 1898.” : 

Section 8330: This was ©riginally a temporary provision. The 


“now” (Ime 10) should be “prior to 


words “ heretofore rendered” (Iines 4-5) should be rendered prior to 
The word “this” (line 7) should be the preceding.” 


May 10, 1916.” 
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Section 8831: The words “ the preceding section ™ (lines 3—4) should 
be “section 8329.” 

Section 3332: The word “thirty” 
nine.” 

Section 3835: The words “ section 3338 of the Code of the Laws of the 
United States“ (lines 4-5) are inaccurate. The act in question was 
section 3333 of H. R. 9389 (66th Cong.), but is not included in H. R. 
12. This entire section should be omitted or the original provision 
included. 

Section 8352: The words “this act” (line 6) should be “ the act of 
March 1, 1889, including all days of service which the National Guard, 
or any portion thereof, may be ordered to perform by the commanding 
general.” 

Section 3363: The words “commissioners of the circuit courts” 
(line 7) should be “ United States Commissioners,” 

Section 3365: The words “ prior to” (next to last line) should be 
“ after.” 

Section 8388: The word “act” (last paragraph, line 7) should be 
chapter.“ 

Section 3389: The word “act” (line 12) should be “ chapter.” 

Section 8395: The words “ Civil Service Commission” (lines 3, 16) 
should be Bureau of Efficiency.” 

Section 8396: The words “Civil Service Commission" 
should be “ Bureau of Efficiency.” 

Section 3399: The word “ Division” (line 1) should be “ Bureau.” 
The word “ hereunder” (last clause) is inaccurate. 
` Section 8410: The word “title” (last line) should be “ chapter.” 

Section 3411: The words “by the President” (lines 3-4) are super- 
seded by section 8462. 

Section 3433: The words “this or” and other“ (line 2) should 
be omitted. } 

Section 3448: The second sentence should take account of the 
amendments in sections 3450-3453, 3459, and 3460. The third pro- 
viso should take account of the amendment in Thirty-third Statutes 10. 
The word “ wherein” (first line of previso) should be “ where in.” 

Section 3451: The words joint control of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and“ (lines 15-16) should be “control of.” 

Section 3452: The ward “section” (end of first proviso) should be 
“ paragraph.” 

Section 3456: The word “now” (line 2) should be “ prior to May 
27, 1908.” 

Section 3466: Superseded by section 6866. 

Section 3478: The word “now” (second column, lines 1, 3) should 
be “on July 16, 1914.” 

Section 3481: The fourth sentence is superseded by the second par- 
agraph. The word “ resolution” (three times) should be “ section.” 

Section 3500: The word “ twenty-four” (line 9) should be “ thirty- 


(line 5) should be “ twenty- 


(line 2) 


four.” 

Section 3530: The word “section” (last clause, twice) should be 
„paragraph.“ 

Section 3537: The word to“ should be inserted after “ twenty- 
three (line 5). 2 


Section 8542: Largely superseded by Judicial Code, or meaningless 
because other provisions of original act held unconstitutional. 

Section 3544: Superseded by Judicial Code. 

Section 8550: The words preceding section“ (line 3) should be 
“three preceding sections.” 

Section 3551: Lines 8-9 are inaccurate since the enactment of the 
Criminal Code. 

Section 8556: The first clause is superseded by sections 1308, 1330, 
and 1332, 

Section 3558: Lines 3—4 are inaccurate since the enactment of the 
Criminal Code. 

Section 3560: The words the Territory of” (line 3, 5) should be 
omitted. 

Section 3561: Probably obsolete; 
of” (line 2) should be omitted. 

Section 3569: The words “for the maintenance of the University“ 
should be inserted after “ appropriation ” (line 3). 

Section 3579: The words “ chapters one and two” (next to last line) 
should be “chapter two.” 

Section 3614: The word provision“ 
visions.“ 

Section 3656: The words the collector of customs of the port in 
the district in the United States at which the person named therein 
shall arrive" (last sentence) should be such officer under the con- 
trol of the Commissioner General of Immigration as the Secretary of 
Labor may designate therefor.” 

Section 3659: Largely temporary; the reference to the Philippine 
Commission (three times) is inaccurate, as this commission was long 
ago abolished. 

Section 3662: The last 11 words do not appear in ie original; the 
words this act“ are clearly inaccurate. 

Section 3693: The word “ hereafter” 
June 29, 1906.” 


if not, the words the Territory 


(line 12) should be.“ pro- 


(line 8) should be “after 


Section 3702; The words this appropriation” (line 8) are inaceu- 
rate and make the first part of the section practically meaningless. 

Section $704: The first proviso. in the last column is superseded by 
the provision cited in section 3702. 

Section 3767: The words “ The first election” (line 1) should be 
“ Elections.” 

Section 3791: The words “ten days after the third Tuesday of 
October“ (line 8) are superseded by section 3795. 

Section 3802: The words “hitherto made” (third paragraph, line 
12) should be “ made prior to June 6, 1900.“ 

Section 3824: The words “Isthmian Canal Commission“ (last. part 
of first paragraph) are inaccurate, as this commission was long ago 
abolished. 

Section 3869: The words “the Treasury“ (lines 2+3) should be 
“Commerce.” 

Section 3871: The words “said sections” (line 9) should be “ sec- 
tion 3880.“ 

Section 3877: The words “April 30, 1900” should be inserted after 
Islands“ (line 5). 

Section 3878: The section numbers listed are not entirely accurate > 
4002, 3771, and 3878 should be omitted, and 4007, 4009, and 4010 
added. 

Section 3911: The words “The first regular session” 
should be “ Regular sessions.” 

Chapter IV (secs. 3957—4038) : 
and III of same title. 

Section 4008: Amended by 37 Stat. 33. 

Section 4144: The words “ Philippine Commission” (line 9) are in- 
accurate, as this commission was long ago abolished. 

Section 4166: The words United States Philippine Commission or 
its successors” (lines 1-2) should be “ successors of the United States 
Philippine Commission.” 

Section 4179: The words “ Philippine Commisson or its successors” 
(last sentence) should be “successors of the Philippine Commission.” 

Section 4192: The words “ United States Philippine Commission, or 
its successors” (line 5) should be “successors of the United States 
Philippine Commission.” 

Section 4250: Largely superseded by section 4251, 27 Stat. 614 and 
28 Stat. 288. 

Section 4255: This section does not adequately express the provision 
of 28 Stat. 288. 

Section 4302: The first seven lines are apparently temporary; if 
permanent, the words “Indian goods and supplies” (line 2) should 
be “ goods, provisions, and other articles for the yarious tribes of In- 
dians.” The proviso should be “Indian goods and supplies shall be 
transported by contract, the contracts if involving an expenditure of 
more than $2,000 being advertised and let to the lowest responsible 
bidder, or in open market by common carriers, as the Secretary of the 
Interior in his discretion shall determine.” 

Section 4316: Probably temporary ; if not, the word “ said" (line 3) 
should be omitted. 

Section 4370: The words “ otherwise dispose of the dead timber“ 
(line 23) should be “dispose of the dead timber otherwise than by 
sale.” The first part of the section should also be revised to take 
account of Thirty-second Statutes 404, section 4, 

Section 4384: The third sentence (which related only to Indian 
Territory) is obsolete. The first part of the fourth sentence has been 
held unconstitutional (197 U. S. 503, 509.) 

Section 4443: Amended by Thirty-first Statutes 1085, section 9. 

Section 4451: The words “the said Indian Territory" (lines 4—5) 
should be “ Oklahoma.” 

Section 4512: This provision, so far as it relates to Louisiana, is 
largely obsolete. 

Section 4513: The words “ duly certified by him” (line 3) are obso- 
lete, as there is no longer a surveyor general for Louisiana, 

Section 4526: The words “except as provided in section 4572“ 
should be added at the end. 

Section 4536: This provision was originally a proviso attached to 
section 4535. The omission of the words “ Provided further, That“ at 
the beginning appears to change the meaning. 

Section 4572: Largely superseded by sections 4573, 4574, and 4576. 

Section 4579: The words “forest reserve" last proviso, line 2) 
should be “ national forest“; “ heretofore created” (next line) should 
be “ created prion to August 24, 1912.“ 

Section 4588: The word “eleven” (last proviso, line 5) should be 
“ forty-one.” 

Section 4610: This section (and sec. 4609) are probably obsolete; if 
not, the words “preemption, timber culture” (lines 4-5) should be 
omitted. 

Section 4619: This section should be: Except as otherwise pro- 
vided, no person shall be permitted to acquire title to more than one 
quarter section under the provisions of this chapter.” 

Section 4620: The exceptions noted are not a complete list; e. g., 
sections 4649, 4650. 


(line 1) 
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Section 4631: The words “or of sections 4634-4638" should be 
inserted after sections" (line 4). 

Section 4632: The words “and sections 4630, 4636, and 4637” 
should be inserted after “inclusive” (line 3). 

Section 4638: The words “as provided by section 4624 or section 
4634 should be inserted at the end of the first proviso. 

Section 4687: The words “the passage of said act” (last para- 
graph, lines 5-6) should be “said date.“ 

Section 4793: The word “hereafter” (line 5) should be there- 
after.” 

Section 4815: Superseded by section 4816. 

Section 4847: The word “heretofore” (line 2) should be “ prior to 
June 27, 1906.” 

Section 4860: The word “heretofore” (line 2) should be “prior to 
August 17, 1916.“ 

Section 4863: The word “ heretofore’ (lines 3, 8) should be“ prior 
to February 13, 1911,” or be omitted. 

Section 4871: The words “public sale * * the preceding sec- 
tion” (lines 4-7) should be “ said sale.” 

Section 4876: Superseded by sections 4719 and 4877. 

Section 4906: The words “This section and” (line 1) should be 
omitted, : 

Section 4907: The reference to section 4665 (line 5) should be to 
section 4884. 

Section 4950: The word “this” (line 3) should be “the preceding.” 

Section 4976: The words “last past“ (last line) should be“ prior 
to December 13, 1894.” 

Section 5023: The first sentence should be: “Suits by the United 
States to vacate and annul patents erroneously issued under a rail- 
road or wagon-road grant shal] only be brought within six years after 
the date of the issuance of such patents.” 

Section 5043: The words “heretofore passed” (last line) should 
be “prior to March 3, 1875," or be omitted. 

Section 5044: The word “heretofore” (line 3) should be “prior 
to February 25, 1909”; “has now” (lines 6-7) should be “ had on 
that date”; now (b. 493, Une 2) should be “ then.” 

Section 5045: The word already“ (line 8) should be “prior to 
August 8, 1894.“ The word “section” (second paragraph, line 7) 
should be “ paragraph.” 

Section 5048: The words “by the act of August 30, 1890” should 
be inserted at the end of line 3. 

Sections 5058-5860 : The words “forest reservation (s) should be 
“national forest (s).“ Section 5058 and part of section 5060 are 
probably superseded by section 5063. 

Section 5061: The words forest reserves (line 5) and“ reserve 
(last line) should be national forests.” 

Section 5062: The word “heretofore” (secgnd paragraph, line 2) 
should be “prior to March 4, 1911.“ The word “hereafter” (next 
to last line) should be “ thereafter.” 

Section 5082: The word “sections” (first proviso, line 2) should 
be “ section.” 

Section 5120: The word “three” (line 4) should be “ four.” 

Section 5123: The words “are now” (p. 502, line 12) should be 

“were then.” 
Section 5135: The words “other lands within the former Territory 
of Oklahoma now occupied” (lines 3-4) should be lands within the 
former Territory of Oklahoma, other than those specified in the first 
three paragraphs of section 18 of the act of May 2, 1890, occupied 
on that date.” The words “or Indian Territory with any land right 
to any land in either of said Territories” (last sentence) should be 
“with any land or right to any land in said State.” 

Sections 5136, 5138, 5139, 5142: The words “Oklahoma Terri- 
tory” (several times) should be “Oklaboma” or “the former Okla- 
homa Territory.” 

Sections 5143-5151: Probably temporary, and partly superseded by 
section 5152. 

Section 5153: If this provision is in force, the words “ the Territory 
of” (p. 506, line 1) should be omitted. 

Section 5158: The second proviso on page 507 is superseded by 
section 5159. 

Section 5168: The words “and the provisions of sections 10407 
and 10408 shall apply to such affidavits” should be inserted at the 
end of line 1, page 509. 

Section 5184: Superseded by section 5188. 

Section 5188: The words “the three preceding sections” (line 3) 
should be this chapter.’ The word n“ (line 4) should be “in.” 

Section 5209: Probably superseded by section 5218. If not, 26 Stat. 
1100 s. 12 should be included. 

Section 5210: The reference to section 12 of 26 Stat. 1100 (end of 
second sentence) should be omitted, unless that section is to be incor- 
porated somewhere in the bill. The entire section is very likely super- 
seded by sections 5218 and 5222. 

‘Section 5214: The word “heretofore” (second paragraph, line 8) 
should be “ prior to May 14, 1898.” 

Section 5221: Probably superseded by section 5222. The words 
“ said section” (line 4) are meaningless as they stand. 


Section 5247: Largely superseded by section 5274. 

Section 5257: The word “Cole” (line 8) should be “ Code.” 

Section 5265: The words “such forest reservations” (line 2) should 
be “national forests”; “forest reservation” (line 5) should be 
„national forest.” 

Section 5266: The words “forest reserves” (line 5) should be 
“national forests.” 

Section 5282: Partly superseded by sections 5284-5286. 

Section 5284: The words “ forest reserve” and “ reserve" (lines 4, 
7, 10, 11, 13) should be ‘national forest.” 

Section 5285 : The words may from time to time be divided“ should 
be inserted after “States” (line 5). 

Section 5288: The first part is clearly temporary and obsolete. 

Section 5290: The word “ reserves" (line 3) should be forests.” 


Section 5297: The words “forest reserves” (line 3) should be 
“national forests"; “have already“ (line 4) should be “had on that 
date”; “are” (line 5) should be “ were.” 


Section 5299: The words “ Forest Reserves” (line 4) should be 
“National Forest.” 


Section 5313: The word “paragraph” (next to last line of first 
paragraph) should be “paragraphs of this section.” The paragraph 
“ Leases of lands” is largely if not altogether superseded by the fol- 
lowing paragraph. The word “ten” (Leases and mortgages, line 2) 
should be “twenty” (34 Stat. 1219). 

Section 5318: The last paragraph should refer to sections 5316 and 
5317, instead of 5315 and 5316. 

Section 5322: The words The two tribes” (line 2) are meaning- 
less as they stand. The first part of the sentence should probably be 
omitted, and the remaining portion revised. 

Section 5336: The words “twelve thousand eight hundred” (line 5) 
are superseded by 35 Stat. 1051. 

Section 5347: The words in lieu of the foregoing” (last paragraph, 
line 4) should be omitted, 

Section 5364: The last three sentences are modified by section 5354 
and do not as they stand express law in force. 

Section 5371: The word “of” should be inserted after “silver” 
(proviso, line 3). 

Section 6398: The word “act” (last sentence) should be “ section.” 

Section 5896: The word now (line 5) should be “on June 13, 
1898.” 


Section 5398: The proviso is superseded by section 5403. 

Section 5400: The last clause is superseded by section 5403. 

Sections 5411, 5412, 5414, 5418-5422: The words melter and re- 
finer” and “coiner” (frequently) are obsolete. 

Section 5431: The words “in the presence of the superintendent and 
ussnyer should be “by the superintendent in the presence of the 
assayer.” 

Section 5432: The word “ coiner" (line 3) is obsolete. 

Section 5463: Superseded by section 5464. 

Section 5536: The words “commissary general“ (third Une from 
end) should be “ Quartermaster General.” 

Section 5544: The words “except as authorized in this section, and 
in section 5751” should be inserted after “whatever” and“ And” 
(p. 567, line 1). 

Section 5549: This section does not adequately state the provision 
of 22 Stat. 312. 

Section 5578: The last clause of the first proviso is superseded by 
40 Stat, 1312. 


Section 5576: The last two paragraphs are largely if not altogether 
superseded by section 5584. 

Section 5578: The first part of this section is largely obsolete. The 
words “July ninth, nineteen hundred and eighteen” (end of second 
paragraph) should be“ September 24, 1917.“ 

Sections 5579-5582: Partly obsolete. 

Section 5585: Line 87 should be “seventeen, as amended, shall be 
converted into other bonds of.“ A revision of the laws should not 
appropriate seven billion dollars (last sentence). 

Section 5586: Largely obsolete. 

Section 5587: Superseded by section 5585. 

Section 5593: The last sentence of the first paragraph is superseded 
by section 5594. Both provisions and a large part of the remainder of 
section 5593 are undoubtedly temporary. 

Section 5655: The words “shall not be applicable in such cases” 
shall be added at the end. . 


Section 5724: The two paragraphs are somewhat inconsistent. Ac- 
count should be taken of Thirty-third Statutes, page 268. 

Section 5771: Superseded by section 5770. 

Section 5773: The words “the next regular session of Congress” 
(second column, lines 2-3) should be the second session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress.” 

Section 5798: The words Record and Pension Division (second 
column, line 6) are obsolete. (See 33 Stat. 262.) 

Section 5814: The words “Secretary of the Interior” (last line) 


should be Director of the Censy~" (See 34 Stat. 219.) 
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Section 5862: The word “ commission" (last line) should be “ bu- 
reau." 

Section 5869: The words Department of Commerce and Labor” 
| (ast part of p. 601) are inaccurate. 

Section 5870: The words “sale by him” (line 4) are inaccurate, as 
the sale of all public documents is conducted by the Superintendent of 
Documents, 

Section 5871: The words “ Department of Commerce and Labor” 
(middle of section) are inaccurate. 

Section 5887: The words “the eight executive departments” and 
“Department of Labor” (eleventh paragraph) are inaccurate. 

Section 5891: The words Department of Commerce and Labor” 
(last paragraph) are inaccurate. 

Section 5895: The word Division“ (line 4) should be “ Bureau.” 

Section 5900: Largely, if not altegether, superseded by sections 5903 
and 5906. 

Section 5902: Probably superseded by section 5903. If not, the word 
„now“ (line 5) should ‘be prior to March 2, 1901.“ 

Section 5903: The words existing law” (last line) should be“ law 
existing May 16, 1902.“ 

Section 5914: Superseded by section 5834. 

Section 5935: The words “are distributed under — — * law” (bot- 
tom of p. 607) should be “ were distributed under law existing prior to 
March 3, 1887.“ 

Section 5947: The word “sections (line 2) should be “ section.” 

Section 5965: The words ‘the eight executive departments“ (line 
5) are inaccurate. 

Section 5967: The word This" (line 1) should be “The preceding 
section.” 

Section 5969: Superseded by first paragraph of section 6614. 

Section 6031: The words “Fish Commission” (twice) should be 
“ Bureau of Fisheries.” 

Section 6053: The words “of the Navy" should be inserted after 
“men (line 4). 

Section 6061: The words “ Provisions and Clothing” (line 2) should 
be “Supplies and Accounts.“ The words “to be designated as the 
“small stores fund'” (lines 8—4) are superseded by section 6062. 

Section 6084; The words the Treasury (line 2) should be Com- 
merce.” 

Section 6193: The word “being” 
under.” 

Section 6195: The INRE in lines 3-5 should be to the act of 
February 20, 1905, not to that of March 3, 1881. 

Section 6292: The word “include” (line 2) should be “includes.” 

Section 6293: The words or commercial” should be inserted after 
“consular” (line 4). i 

Sections 6297, 6300, 6305, 6307, 6311, 6312, 6317: The word “Egypt” 
(frequently) is obsolete, 

Sections 6330-6233: Largely, if not altogether, obsolete. 

Section 6351: The words “ Bureau of the American Republics” (last 
two lines) should be “ Pan American Union.” 

Section 6366: The word “now” (line 3) should be “ prior to March 
2, 1909.” 

Section 6882: The word “vancancy” (third paragraph, 
should be “vacancy.” 

Section 6518: The words “not exceeding 11 pounds in weight” 
(line 4) are obsolete. 

Section 6523: This is an unsatisfactory attempt to combine several 
distinct provisions. The words “not exceeding 11 pounds in weight“ 
(lines 2-3) are obsolete. The words “or which is not declared non- 
mailable either are meaningless or nullify the rest of the section. 

Section 6333: The words route agents“ (line 3) should be “ reil- 
way postal clerks.” 

Section G575: The word“ twenty-four" (line 4) should be “itwenty- 
three.” 

Section 6618: If 85 Stat. 412 is permanent, the words “ not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $1,388,759 " should be inserted after contracts ” 
(line 2) ; otherwise, the word “ten” (line 3) should be four.“ The 
section should take account of 34 Stat. 1211. 

Section 6659: The words route agent (line 1) should be “ rail- 
way postal clerk.” 

Section 6686: The third sentence under “Construction and main- 
tenance” (p. 681) is superseded by the following sentence. 

Section 6690: The words “if such post-office car is used in a train 
in whieh a majority of the cars are of steel or of steel underframe con- 
struction ” (proviso, lines 4-8) are superseded by 39 Stat. 427 (p. 681, 
third paragraph, of H. R. 12). 

Section 6694: The words “ heretofore authorized (line 4) should 
be authorized prior to February 29, 1888.“ 

Section 6728: Roth provisions from which this section is taken 
contained a limitation on the amount to be expended. 

Section 6747: Largely superseded by section 5773. 

Section 6802; The word now” (p. 694, line 11) Is inaccurate, and 
should probably be omitted. The words The excess over his salary 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey paid their man shall come from 


(line 10) should be “arising 


line 4) 
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the funds of this commission“ (third from last sentence) should be 
“The excess of the compensation of the member appointed from the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey over and above the compensation he re- 
ceives from the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall be paid from the 
funds of this commission.” 

Section 6855: Superseded hy sections 6870 and 6872. 

Section 6892: Probably superseded by 36 Stat. 666. It not, account 
should be taken of the amendments in 34 Stat. 1108 and 35 Stat. 613. 

Section 6920: The words herein or hereafter” (line 2) should be 
“by the act of July 25, 1912, or thereafter.” 

Section 6939: The word “thirty-nine” (line 6) should ‘be “ thirty- 
eight.” 

Section 6940: The word “thirty-nine” (line 4, also p. 717, lines 
7, 17) should be “ thirty-vight "; “forty” (p. 717, line 18) should be 
“ thirty-nine.” 

Section 6491: The reference in the first two paragraphs should be 
to sections 6938-6940; in “ Fifth,” to 6938 instead of 6939 (twice). 

Section 6900: Undoubtedly obsolete. 

Section 6996: The words “ provided for by the preceding section” 
(lines 6-7) are not accurate. 

Section 7000: Superseded in part by section 7001. 

Section 7001; The words “ pages two hundred and sixty-two ” (line 5) 
should be “ page 262” or “pages 261-262." The word “accoradnce " 
(line 8) should be “accordance.” The entire sentence is meaningless, 
having no main verb. 

Section 7020: The words “7014 to 7020, inelustve“ (lines 6-7) 
should be “7008-7010 and 7013" or be omitted. 

Section 7034: The words “or of section 7066” shonld be inserted 
after “section” (last sentence). 

Section 7058: The word 7077 
(line 9). 

Section 7059: The word “ fifty-seven” (lines 3-4) should be“ seventy- 
seven.” 


Section 7060: The word “ otherwise should be inserted after “ juris- 
diction ™ (last column, line 6). 

Section 7067: The words “or before said Commerce Court“ (twice) 
are clearly obsolete. 

Section 7070; The word “ heretofore ™ (lines 4, 11) should be “ prior 
to said date”; “now”. (line 6) should be “then”; “hereafter” 
(lines 8-0) should be “ thereafter.” 

Section 7078: The words “ hereinafter provided for" (line 6) should 
be provided for in section 7035." 

Section 7135: The words “and in” (second column, line 2) are in- 
accurate, 

Section 7142: The words 
“sections 7141-7152.” | 

Section 7187: The words “said act" (5, lines 12, 16; (9), line 11; 
(19), 3 times) should be “ this section.” 

Section 7198: The word “section” (line 15) should be “ sections.” 

Section 7199: The word “section” (p. 771, line 2) should be “ sec- 
tions.” 

Section 7223: The word “ seventy-six" (p. 774, line 3) should be 
“ seventy-eight.” 

Section 7287: The word“ one“ (line 2) should be the.“ 

Section 7200: The word“ an“ (line 6) should be “ and.” 

Section 7279: The words “and In” (p. 781, Une 7) are inaccurate: 

Section 7280: The words “and in“ (line 2) are inaccurate. The 
word “root” (last line) should be “roots.” 

Section 7401: The word “ of“ (line 3) shonld be omitted. 

Section 7407: The words seventy-four hundred and sixteen" (une 
5) should be omitted. 

Section 7409: The word “and” (after “thirty-one,” Hne 3 and 
second paragraph, line 6) should be omitted. 

Section 7421: This section, or some other, should include section 4 
of the original act. (See sec. 7407 of H. R. 9389, 66th Cong.) 

Section 7429: The words the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona (lines 3, 4) should be omitted. 

Section 7430: The word “ of" (line 4) should be omitted. 

Section 7435: The word “to” should be inserted after “ twelve” 
(third Jine from end). 

Section 7481: The word “ sixty-seven" (next to last line) should be 
“ sixty-eight.” 

Section 7595: The words “and in all waters connected therewith 
navigable by seagoing vessels” (lines 3—4) should be omitted. 

Section 7694: This section should take account of and not merely 
cite section 1 of 28 Stat. 672. 

Section 7810: Amended by section 7811. 

Section 7812: The word “to” (Ime 4) should be 

Section 7814: Amended by section 7811. 

Section 7899: The word “chapters” (line 6) should be “ chapter.” 

Section 7989: The word “following” (p. 863, Tine 10) should be 
“ preceding.” 

Section 7992: Modified by section 7996. 

Section 8010: Largely superseded by section 7918. 


Should be inserted after “ 7060" 


“said sections“ (last line) should be 


“and.” 
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Section 8141: The words “before sailing, as herein provided“ should 
be inserted after “ provided” (line 13). 

Section 8147: The word “or” should be inserted after “ consul” 
(sixth line from end). 

Section 8172: The words “as well as of the captors” (end of next 
to last sentence) should be omitted (sec. 30, Stat. 1007). 


Section 8175: The words “and shall not * * damages” 
(lines 3-6) and “of the captors and“ (line 8) should be omitted. 

Section 8176: The words “of the captors and” (line 6) should be 
omitted. 

Section 8179: The words “and captors” (line 2 of second column) 
should be omitted. 

Section 8180: The word “adjudiciation” (line 6) should be ad- 
judication.” The last sentence should be omitted. 

Section 8182: The words “where * * * proofs, or” (lines 3-7) 
and “and captors” (line 12) should be omitted. 

Section 8213: The word “inspector” (line 2) should be “ superin- 
tendent.” (See 40 Stat. 608.) 

Sections 8223, 8225, 8226, 8251, 8233, 8237, 8241: The words“ Light- 
house Bureau (frequently) should be “Commissioner of Lighthonses.” 

Section 8256: The second paragraph is in part superseded by section 
8257. 

Section 8290: The word “Service” (line 4) should be omitted, 

Section 8292: The words “this section” (line 2) are Inaccurate. 

Sections 8297, 8300: The words “ Life-Saving Service” (line 2) 
should be “ Coast Guard.” 

Section 8303; The word “Service” (second column, line 3) should 
be omitted. 

Section 8318: The word “ Thirty-fifth” (second paragraph, line 2) 
should be “ Thirty-second.” 

Section 8321: The words “and next after“ (first proviso, four 
times) are superseded by section 8278. The word “Service” (last 
line) should be omitted. 

Section 8323: The words “at present” (line 3) should be “ prior 
to June 23, 1906.” 

Section 8325: The word “of” (last proviso, line 3) should be 
“which shall be,” or the sentence should be recast so as to bring out 
more clearly the substantive provision of 32 Stat. 869 and probably of 
19 Stat. 107 also. 

Section 8435: The word “to” (last sentence, line 4) and “each” 
(line 6) should be omitted. 

Section 8441: The words “ National Board of Health" are clearly 
obsolete, (See 27 Stat. 452.) 

Section 8457: The word “ Five“ (line 1) is inconsistent with section 
8454 (second paragraph). 

Section 8469: The words “ what is designated by law as” (lines 
2-3) should be omitted. The words “and except as provided in 
section 8471” should be inserted at the end of the first sentence. 

Sections 8477-8479: There is some inconsistency here with respect 
to the submission of the statement of expenses. 

Section 8492: The words “the Commissary General” 
should be omitted, 

Section 8494: The words “ Military Prison” 
“Disciplinary Barracks.” The words 
(lines 5-6) should be omitted. 

Section 8509: Superseded by 39 Stat. 1123 and the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Section 8513: The words “or other proper institutions for the 
relief and maintenance of sick or disabled seamen” (lines 4-6) should 
be omitted. The fourth, fifth, and sixth sentences are inaccurate and 
should be omitted, the correct provision being given in section 8528. 
This section should take account of the amendment of R. S. 4813, 
in 30 Stat. 1027. 

Section 8554: The word Elizabeth“ (line 3) should be Eliza- 
beths.” The words Hospital for the Insane (p. 931, line 7) should 
be Saint Elizabeths Hospital.” 

Section 8566: The words Government Hospital for the Insane” 
(line 3) should be “Saint Elizabeths Hospital.” 

Section 8568: The words and Marine Hospital” 
should be omitted. 

Section 8607: The word in“ (lne 6) should be omitted. 

Section 8608: The first word of line 5 should be to“ instead of 
“ and.” b 

Sections 8620, 8621: Expired by time limitation June 30, 1915. 

Section 8632: This section should elther be given in its original 
form, as amended by 34 Stat. 1390, or omitted altogether; the amend- 
ment in 35 Stat. 557 expired by time limitation June 30, 1915. 

Section 8665: Expired by time limitation June 30, 1915. 

Section 8666: The word “necessary” (line 4) did not appear in 
the original, which instead gave a specific authorization. 

Section 8671: The word “ circuit" (last sentence, line 3) should be 
omitted. 

Section 8691: The first paragraph is partly superseded by section 
5576 (first paragraph). The second paragraph probably expired by 


(Une 2) 


(Une 3) should be 
“the Commissary General” 


(lines 8-9) 


time limitation June 30, 1915; if not, the amendment in 38 Stat. 
582 should be included and not merely cited. 

Section 8700; The words “burned in the manner prescribed in 
sections 5462 and 8651" (last clause) should be “burned in the 
manner prescribed in section 8651 or macerated as prescribed in 
section 5462.” 

Section 8738: The word “twenty-two” (fifth paragraph, line 3) 
should be “ twenty-three.” 

Section 8775: The word “act” (last line) should be “ title.” 

Section 8808: Subdivision (b) is superseded by the last paragraph 
and section 1098. 

Section 8858: Amended by Fortieth Statutes, 345. 

Section 8868: The word “extensive (second proviso, line 2) should 
be “ extension.” 

Section 8883: The words “and of acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture” (bottom of p. 993) be- 
long in the quotation marks after “ sixty-two.” 

Section 8899: The words “ justices of the peace” (lines 2-3) are 
obsolete. (See 35 Stat. 623.) 

Section 8904: The word “ trust” should be inserted before “fund” 
(line 4). 

Section 8908: The words “reform school” (third paragraph, line 1) 
should be “ National Training School for Boys.” 

Section 8924: The words “Fish Commission” (twice) should be 
“Bureau of Fisheries.” 

Section 8929: The word “Interior” (second paragraph, line 3) 
should be “Geodetic”; “Fish Commission” (bottom of p. 1000) 
should be “ Bureau of Fisheries.” 

Section 8937: The word “title” (line 2) should be “ chapter.” 

Section 9002: The word “supervisor” (line 5) is superseded by 
Nineteenth Statutes, 152. 

Section 9070: The last seven words are superseded by section 9071. 

Section 9123: The words “ Proof spirits” (line 1) should be “ Proof- 
spirit.” 

Section 9131: The words “ heretofore produced” (second paragraph, 
line 1) should be “ produced prior to February 24, 1919,” 

Section 9168: Superseded by section 9100. g 

Section 9294: The word “ sections“ (line 16) should be “ section.” 

Sections 9678, 9691: Repealed in part by Thirty-eighth Statutes, 
1193. 

Section 9682: The word 
“ whencesoever.” 

Section 9708: The word “title” (line 2) should be “ chapter.” 

Section 9713: The word “hereafter” (last line of first sentence) 
should be “after August 1, 1914,” or be omitted. 

Section 9770: The words “ not exceeding 53 in number" (line 2) are 
superseded by section 9771. 

Section 9780: The words “Revenue Marine Service” (lines 3—4) 
should be “ Coast Guard.” 

Section 9784: The words “in his office” (last line) should be “as 
he may direct.” 

Sections 10042, 10045, 10047: The requirement of an oath has been 
repealed. (See 26 Stat. 141; 38 Stat. 201.) 

Section 10067: The first three clauses (lines 1-8) are superseded. 
by section 9725. 

Section 10172: The words “this section” (second paragraph, line 
7) should be “the preceding paragraph.” 

Section 10173: The words “this chapter” 
“the preceding section.” 

Section 10186: The words “except as provided in the preceding 
section’ should be inserted before “and” (line 5). 

Section 10209: The two paragraphs are to some extent inconsistent 
with each other and with the second paragraph of section 10208. 

Section 10314: The word “in” (line 8) should be omitted. 

Section 10365; The second sentence should take account of the 
seventeenth amendment. 

Section 10515: The words “or the preceding section” should be 
inserted after ten (line 7). 

Section 10571: The word “required” (line 4) should be “ acquired.” 

Section 10686: The words “at the Leavenworth Penitentiary” 
should be inserted at the end of line 1. 

Section 10693: The word “hereunder” (line 4) should be “ under 
sections 10688-10695.“ 

(Note: No account has been taken in the above memorandum of 
provisions repealed or superseded subsequent to March 4, 1919, nor 
of amendments made subsequent to that date.) y 


“ whensoever” (last line) should be 


(4 times) should be 
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MEMORANDUM CONCERNING “ SUPPLEMENTARY EXTENSION” OF H. R. 12 
Section 64.1: The word “chairman” (line 2) should be “ chair | 
men.” 
Section 279.2: The words “chapter 4, page 3, Forty-second Statute | 
at Large” (lines 4-5), should be “section 279.1.“ The last line | 
should be“ tions of those bodies. 42 S. 3.” i 
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Section 323.2: The words the Secretary of War shall each year, 
in the Budget, report to Congress the number of persons so em- 
ployed, their duties, and the amount paid to each“ should be in- 
serted at the end, 

Section 355,1: The words Government of the.” should be. inserted 
before United States“ (line 2); the word “them” (line 2) should 
be “It.” 

Section 388.7: The words “the alternative Budget” (p: 1268, line 
5) should be omitted. 

Section 502.1: If the Secretary has already reduced the number of 
persons employed, the last four lines are no longer law in forte. 

Section 590.1: The words: formerly“ (line 2) and “now” (line 
10) should be “ prior to July 1, 1921.“ 

Section 651.1: This does not adequately express the provisions of 
Forty-second Statute at Large, 389-890, especially the last three 
paragraphs. 

Section 750.1: The words Under appropriations (line 2) do not 
appear in the original act; and are meaningless here; the words 
“herein made“ (last sentence) are also meaningless here. 

Section 828.1: If the Secretary has made use of his authority under 
Forty-first Statutes at Large, 1333, this section is no longer law in 
force. 


Section 065.1: If the appointments mentioned in the first paragraph 
have been made, the paragraph is no longer law in force. The word 
“heretofore” (last line of third paragraph) should be “prior to 
September 14, 1922.“ 

Section 1308.1: The word “heretofore” (line 7) should be “prior 
to February 26, 1919." The word “now” (line 16) should be “on 
February 26, 1919.“ The word “heretofore ™ (second paragraph, line 
8) should be “prior to April 26, 1922.“ The word “hereafter” 
(second proviso, line 2) should be “after April 26, 1922,“ or be 
omitted entirely. 

Section 1330.1: The words “the foregoing section” (last sentence, 
line 3) should be “the foregoing paragraph” or this section.” 

Section 1831.1: The words “except as provided in Thirty-third 
Statute at Large, page 1207, and“ (second column, lines 7-S) should 
be omitted, 

Section 1631.4: Probably obsolete altogether; if not, the words 
“existing October 6, 1917," should be inserted after “ bureau” 
(line 2). 

Section 1632.1: The first sentence should read: “ Band leaders shall 
hereafter be warrant officers.” The words base pay of $1,820 a 
year and” (third sentence), should be omitted, 

Sections 1638.1, 1641.1, 1648.1, 1651.1: These sections have been 
amended. by Forty-second Statutes, 721, 840, 1384, and do not as they 
stand represent law in force. 

Section 1656.1: The sentence beginning Those now on the retired 
list shall hereafter receive” should be “Those on the retired list 
June 4, 1920, shall thereafter receive * * .“ 

Sections 1667.1, 1671.1, 1673.1, 1678.1, 1680.1, 1693.1, 1721.1. 1733.1, 
1746.1, 1747.1: Some and probably all of these have been amended by 
42 Stat. 721, 840, 1384, and do not as they stand represent law in force, 

Section 1754.1: The second sentence has been amended by 42 Stat. 
721, 840, 1384, and is not as it stands law in force. The first proviso. 
of 41 Stat. 769, should be added. The words.“ has heretofore” (second 
proviso, line 4) should be “had prior to June 4, 1920.“ 

Section 1918.1: The words “now in Europe” (line 5) should be “in 
Europe July 11, 1919.” 

Section 2081.1: The proviso is largely, if not altogether, supseded 
by section 2437.23. . 

Section 2171.1: The words “ Quartermaster General” (line 5) should 
be “ Chief of Finance.” 

Section 2404.1: The words “ Quartermaster Department“ (lina 17) 
should probably be Quartermaster Corps and Finance Department“; 
the words “Auditor for the War Department” (second column, line 3) 
should be General Accounting Office.” 

Section 2427.1: The words “or escaped military prisoners” should 
be added at the end. 

Section 2437.28: The figures 2437.18, 2437.19, and 2437.24” (last 
line) should be “ 2487.19, 2487.20, and 2437.25.” 

Section 2437.31: The word “heretofore” (second column, line 3) 
should be “prior to June 10, 1922.” 

Section 2437.37: This should take account of the amendment in 
41 Stat. 761 (sec. 4b). 

Section 2437.38: The words “ enacted prior to June 10, 1922,” should 
be inserted after “Jaws” (Une 2). 

Section 2687.2: The words “enacted prior to July 11, 1919, should 
be inserted at the end of line 2. 

Section 8211: The words “this or the last preeeding section” 
(lines 3-4) should be “ sections 3208.1 and 3209.1.” 

Section 3240.1: The words whenever hereafter appointed” (line 2) 
should be “at consulates, whenever appointed after January 3, 1923.” 

Section 3335.1: The words “adviee and” should be inserted before 
consent“ (line 9). 
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Section 3401.6: The word “ employees" (p. 1333, line 6) should be 
“ employee.” 

Section 3401.23 : The word “section " (line 11) should be “chapter” 

Section 3401.25: The words “section 3401.19" (p. 1340, line 1) 
should be this section.“ The word “chapter” (last paragraph, lines 
4, 5) should be section.“ 


Section $401.26: The words This chapter“ (Hnes 1-2) should be 
“The preceding section.” The words “this section” (end of first para- 
graph) should be this and the preceding section.” 

Section 3401.28: The words “the second paragraph of section 
3401.26." (next to last line) should be “section $401.24.” 

Section 3401.36: The words “Secretary of the Treasury (line 2) 
should be “ Bureau of the Budget.” 

Section 3401.38: The words: “ enacted prior to May 22, 1920, and“ 
should be inserted after “laws” (line 2). 

Section 3452.1: This provision has been amended by 42 Statutes 
1366, and does not as it stands express law in force. 

Section 3467.6: There are three chapters numbered 70 in volume 41; 
erie should be made to the one for the third session, pages 1107- 

Section 3001.1: The words “existing law” (Ines 3-4) should be 
“law existing May 10, 1920.“ 

Section 3601.3: The words “are by law now excluded” (line 2) 
should be “were by law excluded May 10, 1920.” 

Section 3845.1: The word “ forty-five" (line 10) should be “ fifty.” 

Section 3942.1: The last two sentences of the first section so num- 
bered are inconsistent with the second section of the same number, and 
do not as they stand express law in force. 

Section 3945.1: The word “ five” (Une 10) should be “three” (sea 
42 Stat. 615), 

Section 3956.4: The words “enacted prior to July 9, 1921," should 
be Inserted after “ Hawait” (line 3). 

Section 4248.1: The provisions incorporated herein are no more 
permanent than is the inconsistent provision of 42 Statutes 1185. 

Section 4329.1; Everything following the word Congress (line 3) 
should be omitted. 

Section 4491.1: The word “ all” should be inserted before Indian” 
(Ine 2). 

Section 4491.2: The word “ heretofore” (second paragraph, line 3) 
should be “prior to June 30, 1919.“ 

Section 4752.2: The word “ heretofore” (first proviso, line 2) shonld 
be “prior to Febroury 25, 1920.“ 

Section 4752.8: The word “section” (last sentence, line 1) should 
be “ paragraph.” 

Section 4752.11: This provision is no more permanent than the 
amendment in 42 Statutes 844. 

Section 4772.2: The word “ upappropriated (Nne 8) should be “ un- 
appropriated.” 

Section 5557.1: The words “accounting offters of the Treasury“ 
(twice) should be “ General Accounting Office.” 

Section 5618.1: The first sentence is no more permanent than the 
omitted portion of the act of February 9, 1922, as amended (42 Stat. 
1326, sec. 2). 

Section 5651.5; The words “ by the Secretary of War“ should be in- 
serted after “made” (line 4). 

Sections 5698.1, 5698.2, 5698.3, 5698.4, 5768.1: The words “ fifty-six 
hundred and ninety-eight” should be “5698 and 5699.“ 

Section 6064.2: This section or some other should include the estab- 
lishment of the naval supply account fund. 

Section 6099.1: The words “or any other law, prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of public money for telephone services installed in private 
residences " should be Inserted after “section” (Tine 3). 

Section 6230.1: The words “this section or by section sixty-two 
hundred and seventeen of the Code of the Laws of the United States” 
(lines 11-13) should be “ this chapter.” 

Section 6387.1: The words Section sixty-three hundred and thirty- 
seven” (line 1) should be “ Whenever.” 

Section 6337.2: The word “ 6837.2” (line 2) should be “6837.1.” 

Section 6366.1: The words “on Jund 4, 1920” should be inserted 
after “exercised” (line 9). 

Section 6378.11: The werd “of” should be inserted after and“ 
(next to lust line). 

Sections 6395.1, 6414: The words “Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment” should be Bureau of Accounts” (or possibly General 
Accounting Office"). 

Section 6427.1: The words “two thousand dollars” (six times in 
third and fourth paragraphs) should be “two thousand one hundred 
dollars“ (see 42 Stat. 144, see. 4). 

Section 6679.1: This section cites but does not include the provi- 
sions of 42 Stat. 219, see. 25. 

Section 6828.1: The word “heretefore” (line 2) should be “ prior 
to July 25, 1921.“ 

Section 6847.1: The words “6842, 6844-084T"" should be inserted 
after “forty-one” (third line from end). 
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Section 6849.20: The word “ heretofore” (lines 3, 5) and “already ” 
(une 13) should be prior to June 10, 1920." 

Section 6849.22: The word “ heretofore” (proviso, line 2) should 
be “prior to June 10, 1920.“ 

Section 7038.1: The words “ section seyen thousand and thirty-five” 
(line 6) should be “ sections 7025 and 7036." 

Section 7039.1: The word “7036.1” should be inserted at the end 
of line 5, fourth paragraph. 

Section 7129.1: The words this section” (second paragraph, line 1) 
should be sections 7122-71387." 

Section 7177.1: The words “ thirty-six hundred and thirty-six hun- 
dred and one” (e should be “ 3601 and 3602.“ 

Section 7245.1: The word “ heretofore ” (lines 1-2) should be “ prior 
to May 31, 1920.” 

Section 7245.2: The words “existing May 31, 1920” should be in- 
serted after “law” (line 2). 

Section 7271.9: The words “paragraphs (a) to (f)“ should be in- 
serted before this section” (g, h) 

Section 7351.23: The word “ heretofore” (line 4) should be “prior 
to March 3, 1923.” 

Section 8061.15: The words “or by the acts specified in section 2 of 
the act of June 5, 1920 * should be inserted after chapter” (line 4). 
The word law“ (third line from end) should be the acts or parts 
of acts repealed by section 2 of the act of June 5, 1920.” 

Section 8061.16: The words “have heretofore been contracted for 
or are” (lines Ts) should be “had been contracted for prior to June 
5, 1920, or were on that date.” 

Section 8061.21: The words “after June 5, 1920" should be in- 
- sérted after “made” (line 5). 

Section 8061.24: The figures “7899.1” (line 11) should be“ 7839.1.“ 

Section 8061.81: The words “heretofore given“ (last sentence, Une 
1) should be “given prior to March 9, 1920.“ 

Section 8247.2: The words “ subsequent to June 5, 1920” should be 
inserted after “ occasioned” (line 6). 

Section 8455.1 (second): Superseded by section 8469.1. 

Section 8534.3: The words The Congress may from time to time 
make appropriation for the purpose of” (lines 1-2) do not appear in 
the original. 

Section 8569.2: The words “The accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury (line 1-2) should be The General Accounting Office.” 

Section 8584.9: The figures 8584.5 (line 5) should be “ 8554.6.” 

Section 8649.1: The word “ promisory” (line 6) should be “ prom- 
issory.” 

Section 8728.1 : This section should include the proviso found in the 
duplicate included in section 480:1. 

Section 8741.10: The words “prior te March 4, 1923” should be 
inserted before or after “ provided for by law“ (three times, in second 
paragraph). 

Section 8741.17: The word “title” (h, line 2) should be chapter.“ 

Section 8784.1: The word chapter“ (second paragraph, lines 10, 
18) should be “ title.” 

Section 8764.1 (first). The word “ chapter” (second paragraph, Hne 
2, and second column, Une 1) should be “ title.” 

Section 8764.2: The word chapter“ (line 5) should be “ titie.” 
The word “or” (1 and (3), five times) should be “and/or.” 

Section 8764.11: The word “chapter” (d, lines 1, 17) should be 
“title.” 

Section 9115.1: The words “ ninety-five hundred and twelve“ (b, 
lines 5-6) should be “ 9562.1." 

Section 9116.1: The words “existing November 23, 1921,” should be 
inserted after law (next to last line on p. 1495). 

Section 9312.2: The word “chapter” (end of first paragraph) 
should be title.“ The words this chapter” (p. 1501, line 2) should 
be “section 9507.1." 

Section 9526.1: The words this title” (last line of first column) 
should be sections 95241 to 9531.2, inclusive. 

Section 9529.1: The words “ sections ninety-five hundred and twenty- 
four to ninety-five hundred and thirty-one" (lines 3-4) should be 
„9524.1 to 9531.2.” 

Section 9536.1: The word chapter“ (b, c, first line) should be 
“title.” 

Section 9547.1: The word chapter (b, line 7) should be “ title.” 

Section 0554.1: The word “chapter” (d, line 4) should be title.“ 

Section 9557.1: The word “chapter” (last sentence, twice) should 
be “ title.” 

Section 9567.1: The words “ the preceding section” (c, three times) 
should be “section 335 of the revenue act of 1921.“ 

Section 9573.1: The word“ chapter.” (d, line 7; also last line of sec- 
tion) should be “ title.” 

Section 9575.1: The word “chapter” (line 2) should be title.“ 

Section 9606.1: The words under this title or any prior act of Con- 
gress” should be inserted after “tax” (seeond proviso, line 2). 

Section 9655.1: The words “ and one-tenth” should be inserted after 
9031, 9115, 9119, 9322, and 9365. The werds 9131.1“ sheuld be 
. inserted after line 6. 
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Section 9656.2: The words and one-tenth” should be inserted after 
9125, 9131, 9321, 9337, 9365, 9499, 9504, and 9524; aud two-tenths” 
after 9531. The words “ 9115.1-9117.1, 9119.1) should be inserted 
after “sections” (line 2). The words “ nintey-five hundred and nine 
teen“ should be changed to 9512.2.“ 

Section 9660.1: The words “and one-tenth" should be inserted after 
9123, 9131, 9321, and 9504. The word “ 9322.1." should be inserted 
in line 3; the word “9501.1” in Une 3 of second column. The word 
“nineteen” (second column, line 5) should be “twelve and two- 
tenths." The principal part of (a) has been omitted. 

Section 9663.1: The words “ ninety-five hundred and four to ninety- 
five hundred and twelve” (lines 4-5) should be “ 95041-05122." 

Section 9664.1: The words “and one-tenth” should be inserted after 
9125, 9131, 9365, and 9507; “and two-tenths” after 9512. 

Section 9671.7: The words “are repealed by this title“ (twice) 
should be “ were repealed by the revenue act of 1921.“ 

Section 9672.1: The words “ this title” (lines 2, 3) are broader than 
“this act” and “the act,” used in the original. 

Section 9673.1: The words “and one-tenth" should be inserted after 
9920 (paragraphs 27, 28, four times). The words “this title“ 
(paragraph 602, Nne 1) should be “schedules 1-14 of this section.” 
The words “schedules 1-14 of" should be inserted before “this sec- 
tion“ (p. 1549, line 1). The words “this title“ (paragraph 1120, 
line 1, also paragraph 1212, line 7) should be “schedules 1-14 of 
this section.” The words “said section” (paragraph 1417, last line) 
should be “sections 9434-9449.“ The word “section” (paragraph 
1430, lines 16, 30) should be “ title.” The second word in paragraph 
1514 should be “ the.” 

Section 9696.1: The words section ninety-six hundred and seyenty- 
three (four times) should be “schedules 1-14 of section 9673.1." 

Sections 9810-9832, 9835-9858: Section 9844 and the second para- 
graph of section 9845 were not repealed by the tariff act of 1922. 

Section 10071.1: Section 10099 was not repealed by the tariff act of 
1922. 

Section 10178.2: The words“ and one-tenth” should be inserted after 
“elghty-five™ (last paragraph, line 3). 

Section 10249.1: The words “and one-tenth ” should be inserted after 


“eighty-five” (line 4). 
Section 10252.1: The word “ herinafter” (line 3) should be “ here- 
inafter.” 


Section 10252,2: The words “except sections 10254.16-10254.21" 
should be Inserted after “chapter” (Une 4). 

Section 10252.3: The first paragraph changes existing law by trans- 
ferring to the United States Veterans’ Bureau functions now performed 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Section 10252.4: The first sentence is superseded by section 10252.2. 

Section 10252.6: The words “are or have been“ (line 5) should be 
“were on August 9, 1921, or had been.“ 

Section 10252.15: The words “on August 9, 1921,” should be in- 
serted after “ appliances" (line 2). 

Section 10253.3: The words Bureau of War Risk Insurance“ (lines 
1-2) should be “ United States Veterans’ Bureau.” 

Section 10253.9: The words “If death results from injury” should 
be inserted at the beginning. 

Section 10253.10: This seetion should take account of the amend- 
ment in 41 Stat. 373. 

Section 10253.12; Repealed by 40 Stat. 620, section 10. 

Section 10253.22: The words “this chapter“ (line 2) should be 
“ geetion 10253.19 or section 10253,20." 

Section 10253.25 : This section should take aceount of the amend- 
ment in 40 Stat. 615. The last sentence of the first paragraph is super- 
seded by section 10253.30. 

Section 10253.28: Repealed by 40 Stat. 556, section 2. 

Section 10253.31: The words “bas heretofore” (third proviso) 
should, be “ prior to August 9, 1921.“ 

Section 102543: The words “and one-tenth” 
after “ fifty-four” (line 4). 

Section 10254.4: The words this chapter" (line 2) should be see- 
tions 10254.1 to 10254.15.” 

Section 10254.5: the words “except under sections 10254.16- 
1025.21 should be inserted after “chapter” (line 2). The words 
ten thousand two bundred and forty-three" (p. 1614) should be 
10254.1.” 

Sections 10254.8 and 10254.11: These relate to the Army, not ta the 
Veterans’ Bureau The word Director“ (see. 10254.11, line 4) should 
be “ Secretary of War.” 

Sections 10254.16-10254.21: These provisions have nothing to da 
with the Veterans’ Bureau. The word “bureau” (10254.18-10254.21, 
five times) should be “ Federal Board for Vocational Education.” 

Section 10254.18: The word “1025415” (line 2) should be 
“10254.16.” 

Section 10517.1: The words “ this chapter” (last sentence) should 
be sections 10516.1 to 10520.1.” 

Sections 10740.1, 10740.2, 107404. 10740.6, 10740.17, 10740.21, 
10740.22, 10740.28, 10740.36, 10740.40, 10740.43: The words “ this 


should be inserted 
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chapter” (frequently) should be “this (and) (or) the following chap- 
tor.“ 

Section 10740.5: -The last sentence of section 10740.4 should be 
duplicated at the end of section 10740.5. 

Section 10740.51: The words “or the preceding“ should be inserted 
before “chapter” (last line). 

Section 10740.52: The words “ prior to October 28, 1919,” should be 
inserted after “ established ” (ine 2). 

Section 10740.53: The words “or the preceding” should be inserted 
before “ chapter (line 6). 

Section 10740.54: The word “ seven“ (line 6) should be eight.“ 

Section 10740.61 : The words “ existing October 28, 1919,” should be 
inserted after “law” (line 2). 

W. H. McCienox, 
FEBRUARY 27. 1924. 


{Legislation not included in H. R. 12 (Sixty-eighth Congress)! 
R. S. 18, 19, 506, 701, 856, 4229-4281, 4246. 
18 Stat. 375 (part of ninth paragraph), 449 (part of sec. 5). 
22 Stat, 57 (sec. 6; cf. sec, 8286 of H. R. 12), 121 (part of second 
Paragraph}, 309 (seventh paragraph). 
28 Stat. 237 (part of first paragraph). 
24 Stat. 246 (part of first paragraph), 463 (eleventh paragraph). 
25 Stat. 955 (part of paragraph “ Vaults for storage of silver”), 
27 Stat. 708 (second paragraph). 
31 Stat. 1154 (line 2). 
33 Stat. 882 (last proviso), 1049 (last proviso). 
84 Stat. 839 (part of No. 51), 1309 (first complete paragraph). 
55 Stat. 413 (third complete paragraph), 1166 (No. 15, first pro- 


36 Stat, 117 (part of sec. 39), 508 (middle of page), 532 (sec. 6), 
(third complete paragraph). 

38 Stat. 219-221 (two paragraphs), 233 (first proviso), 267 (sixth 
paragraph), 653 (last paragraph). 

39 Stat. 555 (sec. 26), 581 (first paragraph), 601 (first proviso), 
646 (first proviso). 

40 Stat. 35 (part of second paragraph), 345 (seventh paragraph), 
385-389, 411-426 (except temporary sections), 460 (long paragraph), 
615 (sec. 21), 646 (first complete paragraph), 671 (second proviso), 
893 (e. XX, first part), 966 (sec. 5). 

41 Stat. 372 (see. 9, last clause), 373 (sec. 11; cf. see, 10253.10), 
421 (third proviso; cf. sec. 4425.2), 464 (sec. 208, partly temporary), 
499 (sec, 502), 506 (proviso), 554 (c. 150), 883 (ninth paragraph). 

42 Stat. 108-115 (Titles I, II), 187 (sec. 8), 190 (sec. 9), 219 (sec. 
25; cited but not included in sec. 6679.1), 364 (c. 50), 615 (last para- 
graph), 646 (last proviso), 724 (seventh paragraph), 800 (third pro- 
viso), 1007-1011 (sec. 4-10,- 12-23), 1221-1222 (e. 56). 1281 (e. 
101, last paragraph), 1511-1516 (c. 285). 

W. H. McCrenoyn. 

FEBRUARY 29, 1924. 


Part II 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES Coast GUARD, 
Washington, March 26, 1924. 

Memorandum for Senator RICHARD P. ERNST. 

Subject: H. R. 12, Sixty-eighth Congress, entitled “An act to con- 
solidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws 
of the United States in force December 2, 1923.“ x 
It is recommended that the provisions of H. R. 12, in so far as 

they relate to the Coast Guard, be changed as Indicated, in order that 

they may agree with existing law. 

Section 352: Detail for duty at department: Strike out the words 
„One officer from the Coast Guard and,“ in the fourth line, as these 
words are annulled in effect by section 8274 (30 S. 601), which pro- 
vides that any commissioned or warrant officer, petty officer, or other 
enlisted man in the Coast Guard may be assigned to any duty which 
may be necessary for the proper conduct of the Coast Guard. 

Section 2836 and section 2838, now under The Navy,” should be 
under “ Coast Guard,” as the duties ennmerated in these sections haye 
been chiefly performed by the Coast Guard since the enactment of 
R. S. 1536 and 33 8. 1164. 

Section 3852: Penalties and enforcement: Strike out the word“ reye- 
nue,” in line 19, and substitute therefor the words “Coast Guard.” 
Under the provisions of section 8262, the Revenue Cutter Service was 
merged into the Coast Guard, and since that time revenue cutters have 
been known as Coast Gourd cutters, so that at the present time we 
have Coast Guard cutters, and not revenue cutters. It seems desirable 
to have vessels of the Coast Guard referred to in the statutes in all 
instances as Coast Guard cutters, and not as Coast Guard cutters in one 
place and revenue cutters in another. 

Section 3943: Revenues from wharves: Strike out the word “ reye- 
nue,” the last word in the tenth line, and substitute therefor the words 
* Coast Guard.” 


Section 7728: Reports by collectors of customs: Strike out the words 
“ Secretary of Commerce,” in the third and fifth lines, and substitute 


therefor the words “Secretary of the Treasury.” ‘The work of com- 
piling statistics of disasters to vessels has in the past been performed, 
and at present Is performed, by the Coast Guard under existing law, 
and there is no good reason why it should be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Section 7728, as written in H. R. 12, contains a 
change from existing law. 

Section 8265: Promotions: Strike out the word "life-saving," In the 
second line, and substitute therefor the words “a Coast Guard.” Since 
the creation of the Coast Guard, all the former life-saving stations have, 
in accordance with the purpose of the act as contained in sections 8262 
et seq. of H. R. 12, been designated and referred to as Coast Guard sta- 
tions, and not lifesaving stations, and all statutes which formerly 
referred to life-saving stations should be changed so as to refer to Coast 
Guard stations instead. 


Section 8275: Instruction in aviation at Army and Navy schools: 
Change the eighth word in the fourth line from “and” to “or.” The 
purpose of the act was to authorize the instruction of Coast Guard 
personnel at any aviation school maintained by either the Army or the 
Navy, There are no aviation schools maintained jointly by the Army 
and the Narvy, hence this recommendation. 

Amend the title of Chapter IV, page 903, by changing the same from 
“The Life-Saving Coast Guard" to Coast Guard stations.“ There is 
only one United States Coast Guard and no Life-Saving Coast Guard 
authorized by law, hence the title of Chapter IV is incorrect and mis- 
leading. Its provisions refer, for the most part, to Coast Guard sta- 
tions, which should be the title of the chapter. 

Section 8278: Coast Guard stations at lighthouses: Change the last 
word in the second line from “life-saving” to “Coast Guard.” ‘The 
Subject matter of the section should agree with the caption, which is 
“Coast Guard stations.” 

Section 8280: Supervision of erection of Coast Guard stations: 
Change the first word in the second line from “life-saving” to “ Coast 
Guard.” 

Section 8282: Sites for stations: Substitute for the words “ lire- 
saying or lifeboat,” after the word “for,” in the fourth line, the words 
“Coast Guard.” 

Section 8283; Discontinuance of stations: Substitute for the words 
“life-saving or lifeboat,” after the word “any,” In the second line, the 
words “ Coast Guard,” 

Section 8285: Thirteenth Coast Guard district to include coast of 
Alaska: Strike out the word “ life-saving,” in the second line, and sub- 
stitute therefor the words Coast Guard.” 

_ Section 8286; Length of time stations are open: Strike out this 
section, as its provisions were repealed by 38 S. 601, which is now 
incorporated in section 8274 of H. R. 12. 

Section 8288: Appointments made only for fitness: Strike out the 
word “life-saying,” in the third line, and substitute therefor the 
words “ Coast Guard.” 

Section 8293; Compensation of district superintendents: Strike out 
this section and substitute therefor the following: * May eighteenth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the senior district superintendent, the 
three district superintendents next in order of seniority, the four 
district superintendents next below these three in order of seniority, 
and the junior five district superintendents shall have the rauk, pay, 
and allowances of captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, and third 
lieutenant in the Coast Guard, respectively.“ (41 S. 603.) The pro- 
visions of section 8293 as contained in H, R. 12 were repealed by 
the provisions of 41 S. 603 and are no longer in force. 

Section $294: Disbursing officers: Strike out the word “ life-saving,” 
in the second line, and substitute therefor the words “ Coast Guard.” 

Section 8296: Compensation of keepers: Strike out this section, 
The provisions of 35 S. 40 were repealed by the provisions of 41 8. 
603 and 42 S. 630. (See sec. 2437.24, II. R. 12.) 

Section $207: Rations: Strike out this section. The provisions of 
55 S. 46 and 40 S. 640 were repealed by the provisions of 42 S. 630. 
(See sec. 2437.25, H. R. 12.) 

Section 8208: Powers of keepers: Strike out the words “ life- 
saving and lfe-boat,” In the first and second lines, and the word 
“ life-saving,” in the tenth line, and substitute therefor in each ease 
the words Coast Guard.“ 

Section 8299: Compensation of crews: Strike out this section. The 
provisions of 27 S. 257 were repealed by the provisions of 42 S. 630. 
(See sec. 2457.24, H, R. 12.) 

Section 8300: Computation of pay of surfmen: Strike out this sec- 
tion. The provisions of 35 S. 321 and 38 S. 800 were repealed by the 
provisions of 42 S. 630. (See sec. 2437.24, H. R. 12.) 


Section 8301: Pay of No. 1 surfmen: Strike out this section. The 


provisions of 35 S. 46 were repealed by the provisions of 42 S. 630. 
(See sec, 2437.24, H. R. 12.) 

Section 8303: Compensation during disability: Strike out this sèc- 
tion. 
provisions of 38 S, 801. 


The provisions of 22 S. 57 and 38 S. 800 were repealed by the 
(See sec. 8264, II. R. 12.) 
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Section 8204: Pensions for widows: Strike out this section. The 
provisions of 22 S. 57, 35 S. 46, and 38 S. 800, relative to pensions 
to widows, were repealed by the provisions of 41 S. 824, (See sec. 
2655.1, H. R. 12.) 

Section 8304: Allowance on death: “The provisions of the act of 
June fourth, nineteen hundred and twenty, Forty-first Statutes, page 
eight hundred and twenty-four, relative to the payment of allowance 
on death, shall apply to the officers and enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard.” (41 8. 825.) 

Section 8309: Transfer of library books: Strike out the word “ life- 
saving” at the end of the third line and substitute therefor the 
words “ Const Guard.“ 

Amend section 8310 by adding thereto the following paragraph : 

“The President of the United States is empowered to prepare a suit- 
able medal of honor to be awarded to any officer of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard who shall have distinguished himself in battle 
or displayed extraordinary heroism in the line of his profession.“ 
(38 S. 931.) 


Section 8313: When and on whom medals bestowed: Strike out the 
word “ life-saving" in the eighth and tenth Iines and substitute there- 
for in each case the words “ Coast Guerd.” 

Chapter V, page 905: Strike out the words The“ and “ Service“ 
and change the word “Cutter” to “ Cutters” in the title, making the 
title read “Coast Guard Cutters.” 

Section 8321: Rank of officers; cooperation with Navy: Amend this 
section so that it will rend as follows: “ Rank of officers; operating 
with Navy: The commissioned officers of the Coast Guard shall rank 
as follows: Captains with majors in the Army and lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy; first lieutenants with captains in the Army 
und lieutenants in the Navy; second lieutenants with first lieutenants 
in the Army and lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy; third lieu- 
tenants with second Meutenants in the Army and ensigns in the Navy: 
Provided, That wherever the personnel of the Coast Guard, or any 
part thereof, is operating with the personnel of the Navy in accord- 
ance with law, precedence between commissioned officers of corre- 
sponding grades in the two services shall be determined by the date 
of commission in those grades: Provided further, That no provision 
of this chapter shall be construed as giving any officer of the Coast 
Guard military or other contro] at any time over any vessel, officer, 
or man of the naval service, nor shall any naval officer exercise such 
military or other control over any vessel, officer, or man of the Coast 
Guard, except by direction of the President.“ (82 S. 100; 38 S. 800; 
89 S. 649.) That part of section 8321 as printed in H. R. 12, fol- 
lowing the word “Navy” in the eighth line and including the word 
Navy“ in the sixteenth line, was repealed by the provisions of 39 
S. 600 and is now incorporated in section 8273 of H. R. 12. By 
incorporating it in section 8321, where it properly belongs, section 
8273 should be stricken from H. R. 12, 

Section 8327: Pay and allowances of commissioned officers: Strike 
out all under this section, Including the caption, and substitute there- 
for the following: “Pay and allowances of the personnel of the 
Coast Guard: The commissioned officers, warrant officers, petty 
officers, and other enlisted men of the Coast Guard“ shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and increases as now are, herein are, or here- 
after may be prescribed for corresponding grades or ratings and 
length of service in the Navy; and the grades and ratings of war- 
rant officers, chief petty officers, petty officers, and other enlisted per- 
sons in the Coast Guard shall be the same as in the Navy, in so far 
as the duties of the Coast Guard may require, with the continuance 
in the Coast Guard of the grade of surfman: Provided, That here- 
efter longevity pay for officers in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic Survey shall be 
based on the total of all service in any or all of said services.“ (41 
S. 603 and 41 S. 604.) The provisions of section 8327, as contained 
in H. R. 12, are no longer applicable, as they were repealed by the 
provisions of 41 S. 603, 41 S. 604, and Chapter XXII, as contained in 
pages 1816 to 1323 of the supplement to H. R. 12. 

Section 8331: Wages of petty officers and crews: Strike out this sec- 
tion. The provisions of R. S. 2754 and 38 S. 800 relative to wages 
of petty officers and seamen of the Coast Guard were repealed by the 
provisions of 41 S. 608, 21 S. 604, and Chapter XXII, as contained in 
pages 1316 to 1323 of the supplement to H. R. 12. 

Section 8342: Enlisted men; clothing allowance: Strike out this sec- 
tion, as its provisions were repealed by 41 8. 603, which gave the en- 
Usted men of the Coast Guard the same allowances as are now received 
or may hereafter be received by enlisted men of the Navy. 

Section 8344: Rations; officers on duty: Strike ont this section, The 
provisions of R. S. 2755 and 38 S. 800, relative to the receipt of ra- 
tions by each officer of the Coast Guard, were repealed by the pro- 
yisions of section 2437.19, page 1317, of the supplement to H. R, 12 
(42 S. 628.) 

Section 8345; Contracts for rations: Strike out the words “ officers 
and” and “revenue,” in the third line, and substitute for the word 
revenue“ the words “Coast Guard.” Officers of the Coast Guard 


do not receive rations and therefore no contracts are made for rations 
for them by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 8348: Cooperation with the Navy: Strike ont the provisions 
of this section, as they were repealed by the provisions of section 8262. 
(38 S. 800.) 

Section 8253: Aid to crews of fishing vessels: Strike out the word 
“revenue,” in the seventh line, and substitute therefor the words 
Coast Guard.” 

Section 8354: Tug to cooperate with Coast Guard station; Strike 
out the word “ life-saving” in the eighth Hine, and substitute therefor 
the words Coast Guard.” 

Section 8356: Powers and dutles of officers of cutters: Strike out the 
word “ cutters,” in the caption, and substitute therefor the words “ Coast 
Guard.“ Strike out the word “ cutters,” in the second line, and substi- 
tute therefor the words Coast Guard.“ Delete the words “if bound 
for the United States,” in the fifth and sixth lines from the top of 
page 908, H. R. 12, as the provisions of R. S. 2760 were amended by sec- 
tion 581 of the tariff act of September, 1922. (42 S. 979.) 

Section 8858: Further duties of officers: Strike out the word “cut- 
ters,” the first word in the second line. 

Section 8365: Administration of oaths: Strike out the word “ Serv- 
ice,” in the second line. 

Section 8367; Desertion: Strike out the word “Service,” in the 
fourth line. 

Section 9813: Penalty for departing without report or entry: Strike 
out the word “revenue,” in the ninth line, and substitute therefor the 
words “ Coast Guard.” 

Section 10068: Who may make searches: Strike out the word “ reve- 
nue," in the third line, and substitute therefor the words “Coast 
Guard.“ : 

Section 10076: Authority to board vessels: Strike out the word 
revenue,“ in the third line, and substitute therefor the words Coast 
Guard.“ Strike out the words “if bound to the United States,“ in the 
fifth line, as those words were repealed by section 581 of the tariff 
act of September, 1922. (42 8. 979.) 

Section 10206: Revenue-Cutter personnel; Strike out the provisions 
of this section, as they were repealed by the references quoted in 
section 10207. 

Section 10207: Personnel of Coast Guard: Strike out the provisions 
of this section, as they are contained in section 8264. (38 S. 801.) 

Renumber sections 8263.1, 8263.2, 8263.3, 8263.4, 8263.5, and 8203.8, 
respectively. 

Insert the following as section 8263.1: “Titles of commissioned 
personnel of the Coast Guard: Titles of commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard are hereby changed as follows: Senior captain to com- 
mander, captain to lieutenant commander, first lieutenant to lieutenant, 
second lieutenant to lieutenant junior grade, third lieutenant to ensign, 
captain of engineers to lieutenant commander (engineering), first lieu- 
tenant of engineers to lieutenant (engineering), second lieutenat of 
engineers to lieutenant junior grade (engineering), and third lieutenant 
of engineers to ensign (engineering): Provided, That all laws appli- 
cable to the titles hereby abolished in the Coast Guard shall apply to 
the titles hereby established.” (41 S. 879.) The provisions of 41 8. 
879 should be incorporated in The Code of The Laws of The United 
States, to show when the titles of certain of the commissioned officers 
of the Coast Guard were changed. 

Section 8272.1: Reimbursement for losses of personnel property: 
That the provisions of sections 2652 and 2653, Title 17, of The Code 
of The Laws of The United States, shall apply to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard in like Manner as to the personnel of the Navy, whether 
the Coast Guard is operating under the Treasury Department or operat- 
ing as a part of the Navy, and all of the duties, which, under said 
sections, devolve upon the Major General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps with reference to the personnel of that corps, shall devolve upon 
the Captain Commandant of the Coast Guard, and in cases involving 
persons in the Coast Guard reimbursement in money shall be made by 
a disbursing officer of the Coast Guard from the appropriation Coast 
Guard“ and reimbursement in kind shall be made by the Captain Com- 
mandant from the appropriation “Coast Guard.“ (40 8. 389.) 

(This section is now section 2654 under The Navy.“ As it would 
appear desirable to have all laws relating to the Coast Guard in the 
chapters of The Code of The Laws of The United States devoted to 
the Coast Guard, in so far as possible, it is thought that this change 
should be made.) 

Section 8274.1: Detail to District of Columbia: Strike out this sec 
tion and rewrite as follows: “ Not more than 10 enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard at one time may be detailed for duty in the District of 
Columbia.” (41 S. 879.) The provisions of 41 S. 650, which appear in 
section 8274.1 in H. R. 12, were in effect repealed by the Inter legisla- 
tion contained in 41 S. 879. 


Section §274.2: Leave of absence for employment by Venezuela: 
Strike out the provisions of this section, as the provisions of 41.8. 
452 relate to a particular occasion and are no longer applicable or 
desirable, and substitute therefor the following: “8274.2. Assignment 
to duty and promotion of retired officers during war; During the ex- 
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istence of war or of a national emergency declared by the President 
to exist, any commissioned or warrant officer of the Coast Guard of 
the United States on the retired list may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Navy, be ordered to active duty at sea or on shore; 
and any retired officer performing such active duty in time of war or 
national emergency, declared as aforesaid, shall be entitled to promo- 
tion on the retired list to the grade or rank, not above that of leu- 
tenant commander in the Coast Guard, and shall thereafter receive 
the pay and allowances thereof, which his total active service as an 
officer both prior and subsequent to retirement, in the manner rendered 
by him, would have enabled him to attain in due course of promotion 
had such service been rendered continuously on the active list during 
the period of time last past.“ (40 S. 717 and 41 S. 879.) Tue pro- 
visions of 40 8. 717 above quoted should appear under Coast Guard, as 
part of reference is now under section 8266 and section 8267. 

Section 8328.1: Appointment of constructor: That the President be, 
and is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one constructor in and for the Coast Guard, who 
shall have the relative rank and pay of a lieutenant in said service. 
(30 S. 604.) - 

Section 8328.2: Appointment of constructor, engineering: A lieu- 
tenant (engineering) of the Coast Guard, to be selected for his special 
ability in naval construction from the present list of Heutenants 
(engineering) by the Secretary of the Treasury, may be commissioned 
a constructor for engineering duty in the Coast Guard. with the rank, 
pay, and emoluments now provided by law for a lieutenant (engineer- 
ing): Provided, That the vacancy created in the list of lieutenants 
(engineering) by such transfer shall not be filled by promotion or 
otherwise, but the number of lieutenants (engineering) now authorized 
by law shall be reduced by one, and that no additional expense shall 
be incurred by reason of commissioning such lientenant (engineering) 
a constructor. (34 S. 453; 38 S. 800; 41 S. 879.) 

Section 8354.1: Duty on Mississippi and Ohio Rivers: The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase or construct 
and equip three light draft river steamboats, including Ufeboats and 
such other life-saving appliances and equipment as may be necessary, 
to be used in rescuing lives and property and in distributing food and 
clothing to marooned people during flood times on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers and their tributaries, in patrolling said waters in the en- 
forcement of the navigation and motor boat laws, and in rendering aid 
to vessels in distress. (39 S. 600.) 

Page IV, title 48, chapter 4: Strike out the words “ Life-Saving 
Coast Guard” and substitute therefor the words “Coast Guard sta- 
tions.” 

Page IV. title 48, chapter 5: Strike out the words “Cutter Service“ 
and substitute therefor the word “ Cutters.” 

The name of the service under the law is “United States Coast 
Juard.” The titles Life-Saving Coast Guard“ and “Coast Guard 
Cutter Service“ are not warranted by law, by the customary usage of 
the department, nor by popular usage. There are many references in 
the codification to “Coast Guard Service.“ This is an error, as the 
name of the service under the law is Coast Guard.” 

F, C. BILLARD, 
Rear Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Commandant. 


OFFICE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 10, 192}. 
Senator RICHARD P, ERNST: 
Chairman Select Committee on Revision of the Laws, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR Senator: Replying to your letter of February 23 concern- 
ing II. R. 12, your attention is respectfully called to the following 
defects in the subject matter under titles 16 and 17, covering the Army 
and the Navy: 

TITLE 16—ARMY 

Section 1761: This section relates to“ milenge of officers traveling 
on aviation duty.” Section 20 of the act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 
632) relates to the same matter, and is found under section 2437.34 in 
the supplement, at page 1820 of the revised bill, without any reference 
to the former section. T 

Section 1831: This section was superseded by the so-called promo- 
tion statute (41 Stat. 771), and is referred to in the supplement under 
section 1856.2. What should be done would be to consolidate into one 
section all the permanent law on this subject, omitting all obsolete 
provisions, 

Sections 1817 and 2132: These sections relate to the same subject 
matter and should at least be cross referenced. 

Sections 2075 and 2077: These sections were repealed by section 15 
of the act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 629). Why carry them into the 
revised bill? 

Section 2078: See provisions of section 1, act June 10, 1922, as to 
longevity for officers and persons assimilated for such purpose, chang- 
ing to 5 per cent for 8 years of service up to 30 years, etc. Neither 


the section nor supplement refer to the current law on the subject, 
which has been in effect since July 1, 1922. 

Section 2083: This section was superseded by section 9 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, and no reference thereto made in either the section or 
supplement. 

Section 2089: This section should be consolidated with section 2091, 
as they relate to the same subject matter. (32 Stat. 932 and 40 Stat. 
48.) 

Section 2090; See Forty-second Statutes, page 722, relating to dis- 
charge of certain officers with one year's pay, but omitting allowances. 
No reference to this later statute in section 2090 or in supplement. 

Sections 2094 and 2138: These sections should either be consolidated 
into one section or cross referenced. 

Section 2109: That part of this section relating to commutation of 
quarters was abolished by section 6 of the act of June 10, 1922, and 
substituting a rental provision. This section should embody the per- 
manent law and eliminate the obsolete parts. 

Section 2117: This section relates to the traveling expenses of Army 
officers in Alaska and is coyered by section 12 of the act of June 10, 
1922, und the subject matter of these sections should either be con- 
Solidated into one section and the obsolete matter omitted or cross 
referenced. 

Section 2123: That part of this section relating to commutation of 
quarters was repealed by section 15 of the act of June 10, 1922, and 
the mileage and transportation features of the section are repealed and 
reenacted by the provisions of section 12 of the said act. What has 
been said in reference to omitting obsolete provisions and consolidating 
permanent law In reference to the preceding sections applies here. 

Section 2145: This section was repealed by section 15 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, and no reference made thereto either in section or in 
the supplement. 

Section 2251: As to compensation, see contra section 33, act of 
June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 777. No reference thereto in either the section 
or the supplement. 

TITLE 17—NAVY 


Section 2454; The temporary advancement of all officers of the per- 
manent Navy or Marine Corps in grade or rank in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of May 22, 1917, 40 Stat. 86, ceased December 
31, 1921. This section is obsolete. 

Sections 2532 and 2541: It would appear these sections should be 
either combined, or at least cross-referenced, as both refer to the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy. 

Section 2547: Repealed as to four months’ honorable discharge 
gratuity pay by section 10, act of Tune 10, 1922. No reference thereto 
in either section or supplement. 

Sections 2590, 2599, and 2600: These sections should be consoli- 
dated into one section containing the permanent law on the subject to 
which they relate, eliminating the obsolete parts. 

Section 2603: The provisions of this section as to pay and allow- 
ances of rear admirals are covered in sections 5, 6, and 8 of the act of 
June 10, 1922. and no reference is made to the same either in section 
2603 or in the supplement. Same objections apply here as to other 
sections similarly affected. 

Sections 2627, 2628, and 2629: The subject matter of these sections 
is coyered in section 12 of the act of June 10, 1922, in relation to 
trayel within and without the United States, without reference thereto 
in either the sections or the supplement. 

Section 2647: Repealed as to honorable discharge gratuity pay and 
continuous-service pay by section 10, act of June 10, 1922, and no 
reference is made thereto either in this section or in the supplement, 

Sections 2722 and 2907: As section 21 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
relates to the same subject matter covered by these sections, there 
should either be a consolidation of the permanent law into one section 
or cross references. 

Section 3111: This section provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
may set aside the proceedings or remit or mitigate sentence imposed 
by a Navy court-martial, which Is section 9 of the act of February 16, 
1909, 35 Stat. 621. See kindred statutes at 35 Stat, 623; 39 id. 586. 

Under the heading “ Railways, telegraphs, and Government aid,” 
title 40, section 6997, attention is invited to the fact that of the roads 
enumerated the Kansas Pacific (operated by the Missouri Pactfic for 
100 miles between Atchison and Waterville, Kans.) is the only road to 
which the section now applies. 

Under the heading “Domestic and foreign commerce,” title 41, sec- 
tions 7032 and 7032.1, instead of being consolidated into one statute 
and eliminating the obsolete matter, carry into the code obsolete pro- 
yisions, thus confusing rather than simplifying the law. 

As stated in my letter of January 19, it is important that none of 
the obsolete and repealed sections should be carried into the revised 
bill, but it is more important that all sections and parts of sections 
that have not been repealed should be carried forward into the revised 
bill. The carrying of repealed and obsolete sections into the revised 
bill in one place and placing the current law relating to the same 
subject matter in another place in the bill must certainly lead to 
confusion and should not be done, 
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T also think it important that a subject index like that of the United 
States Compiled Statutes (1916), and marginal references to the old 
sections like those of the Revised Statutes of the United States (1878) 
should accompany the new code. 

I have not had an opportunity to make an extensive study of the 
whole matter, but have endeavored to point out enough defects to put 
your committee on notice that the bill is objectionable and should not 


pass in its present form. 
Sincerely yours, J. R. Meant, 


Comptroller General. 


WasniNorox, D. C., March 1, 1924. 
Senator Ricnanp P. Ernst, 
Senate Office Buililing, Washington, D. O. 


In re H. R. 12, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses. 


Dear SENATOR Ernst: Inclosed are some notes made by Edward 8. 
Rogers, Esq., of Chicago, chairman of the committee of the American 
Bar Association, appointed to draft a codification of the Federal trade- 
mark statutes on H. R. 12, as passed by the Sixty-seventh and Sixty- 
eighth Congresses. Mr. Frank L. Browne, of Washington, and I have 
gone over these notes and approve Mr. Rogers's statements. 

Yours yery truly, 
WILLIAM L. Symons. 


H. R. 12, SIXTY-SBVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


The chapter on trade-marks occurs at page 629, chapter 2, of title 
36, “ Patents, trade-marks, and copyrights.” 

The act of March 19, 1920, is omitted entirely. 

Section 6177, which is section 3 of the act of May 4, 1906, is mis- 
placed. It occurs after section 6176, which is section 1 of the act of 
February 20, 1905, and precedes section 6178, which is section 2 of 
the act of February 20, 1905. Placing it here makes the first two lines 
of section 6178 difficult to understand, because that section has direct 


reference to section 6176 and has no reference to section 6177, which- 


immediately precedes it. Thus the statement, “The application pre- 
scribed in the foregoing section,” apparently refers to section 6177, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it refers to section 6176. 

Section 6181, the last line “ being the act of January 8, 1913,” seems 
to be an error, because what is really referred to is the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905. The act of January 8, 1913, is merely an amendment. 

The conclusion of section 6181 omits the amendment to the so-called 
10-year proviso by the act of March 19, 1920, which modified this sec- 
tion. This is due undoubtedly to the fact that the person who prepared 
this revision was not apparently aware of the act of March 19, 1920, 
and none of its provisions are included in the proposed codification. 

The provisions of section 6204 are modified by the provisions of the 
tariff act of 1922, which are omitted. 

There are two or three rather curious blunders, particularly in the 
section headings. For example, section 6190 is headed “Fees” and 
section 6191 is headed “ Trade-mark fees.” Section 6190, which is 
headed simply “ Fees,” refers to trade-mark fees, and section 6191, 
which is headed Trade-mark fees,” refers only to trade-mark fees 
which have been paid by mistake. 

Section 6195 purports to be section 19 of the act of February 20, 
1905, The first two lines of section 19 are “ The several courts yested 
with jurisdiction of cases arising under the present act shall have 
power to grant injunctions,” ete. By “the present act” it would seem 
the act of February 20, 1905, is referred to, particularly since the 
courts vested with jurisdiction under it are described in section 17 im- 
mediately preceding. The person who did the codification apparently 
thought that what was referred to as“ the present act“ was the act of 
1881; so accordingly section 6195 is made to read “ Injunctions and 
recovery of damages. The several courts vested with jurisdiction of 
cases arising under the act of March 3, 1881, Thirty-third Statutes at 
Large, chapter 592, shall have power to grant injunctions,” etc., 
although section 6209 of the codification repeals this act. 

The exact relation between these two bills is not apparent. Whether 
H. R. 12, Sixty-eighth Congress, supersedes H. R. 12, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, or is merely a supplement to it is not clear. The chapter on 
trade-marks occurs at page 1396 and is chapter 2 of title 36, “ Patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights.” This chapter does not contain the act 
of February 20, 1905, except by reference, but does contain the act of 
March 19, 1920, and nothing else. 

Section 6181.1 is the amendment of March 19, 1920, to section 5 of 
the act of February 20, 1905, affecting the 10-year proviso, which is 
next to the last paragraph and is unintelligible unless printed in juxta- 
position. It is difficult to see the relation between these provisions as 
the matter is presented. 

Section 6207.1 refers to certain sections of the act of February 20, 
1905, and uses the section numbers as they there appear. Since the 
whole act of February 20, 1905, is omitted in this bill, and since II. R. 
12 of the Sixty-seventh Congress does not use the same section numbers 
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of the corresponding paragraph of the act of February 20, 1905, as it is 
reprinted in H. R. 12 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, it is impossible to 
identify the sections meant. 

There is no reference to the supplement to the trade-mark act con- 
tained in the tariff act, although this amendment occurs in H. R. 12, 
sixty-eighth Congress, page 1570, section 9694.2, title “ Imports.” 

The present trade-mark statutes are difficult to find and are obseure, 
For this reason the committee of the patent, trade-mark, and copyright 
section of the American Bar Association have spent five years in at- 
tempting to reconcile contradictory provisions, articulate the different 
sections, and embody them in a consistent measure. The proposed 
codification of the trade-mark acts in H. R. 12 merely adds confusion 
to an already complicated condition and makes incomprebensible what 
before was only uncertain, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
* Washington, February 29, 1924. 
Hon. Richanp P, Ernst, 
Chairman Committee on Revision of Laws, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Pursuant to the suggestion contained in your 
letter of February 7, I am inclosing herewith a brief memorandum of 
suggested changes in H. R. 12, a bill to consolidate and codify the gen- 
eral and permanent laws of the United States. This memorandum has 
been prepared by the board's counsel, who has made a careful compari- 
son of the provisions of the projected code with the corresponding pro- 
visions. of the Federa] reserve act and related legislation. The hoard 
recommends the incorporation of the suggested amendments. 

The board takes the liberty of calling particular attention to the sug- 
gestions that the provisions now printed as a supplement be consoli- 
dated with the main body of the code and that an adequate index be 
prepared. These matters do not affect solely Federal reserve legisla- 
tion, but are of prime importance to the code as a whole, and I am sure 
you will recognize their value. 

If any question should arise in connection with these suggestions, the 
board will be glad to be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. CRIssinGer, Governor. 


SUGGESTED AMPNDMENTS TO BILL H. R. 12 


Section 480.1: This section is in part a reprint of section $24 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as contained in section 10 of 
the Federal reserve act, and in part that portion of section 10 of the 
Federal reserve act which deals with the construction of Federal re- 
serve branch bank buildings. This latter provision appears in section 
8728.1 and there is no necessity for its inclusion in section 480.1. The 
proviso, however, that the limitation on branch bank buildings shall 
not apply to buildings under construction prior to June 3, 1922, has 
been omitted from section 8728.1 and should be included. 

Section 8658: In the fifth paragraph, fourth line, oceurs the phrase 
“and every member bank.” This should be clarified by substituting 
the phrase “ every member bank of a Federal reserve bank,” or adding 
“as defined in section 8741,“ because up to this point there is no 
mention made of member banks and no indication as to what member 
banks are, ~ 

Section 8658.2: In the third from the last line of subdivision (e) 
there appears to be a transposition of words. The langusge in the 
code reads “ holds certificates of stock or ownership in corporations,” 
and in section 25 (a) of the Federal reserve act the language reads 
“holds stock or certificates of ownership in corporations.“ 

The last half of the paragraph of section 25 (a) of the Federal re- 
serve act, which corresponds with subdivision (g), beginning with 
“The capital stock of any such corporation,” has apparently been 
omitted. This part of the subsection deals with the increase of capital 
stock of Edge corporations, prohibitions against the withdrawal of 
their capital, and investment in their stock by national banks. No 
reason is seen for the omission of these provisions. 

Sections 8659 and 8662, inclusive: These sections deal with the 
reserves against deposits formerly required to be carried by national 
banks in central reserve and reserve cities, and also provide for the 
designation of central reserve and reserve cities. By virtue of section 
27 of the Federal reserve act and its references to sections 11 (e) and 
19 of the Federal reserve act, the above provisions are superseded as 
regards all national banks which are members of the Federal reserve 
system; that is, all national banks in the continental United States 
and all national banks without the United States which have become 
member banks. The above provisions of the code which relate to re- 
serye requirements and the designation of reserve and central reserve 
cities are, therefore, obsolete as regards all national banks which are 
members of the Federal reserve system and a notation to this effect 
should be inserted. 

Section 8691: The second part of the first paragraph beginning and 
a duty of one-fourth per cent each half year upon the average amount 


of its deposits” is apparently now obselete. (See see. 27 of the 
Federal reserve act.) The second paragraph is now also obsolete by 
virtue of section 27 of the Federal reserve act, whieh extended the 
provisions of this paragraph only to June 30, 1915. 

Sections 8714 and 8715: These sections correspond to the act of 
June 30, 1876, chapter 156, section 1, and chapter 156, section 3, 19 
Statutes at Large, 63. There has apparently been omitted chapter 
156, section 2 of this act, providing for a creditors’ bill against share- 
holders of a national bank in liquidation, There seems to be no rea- 
son for this omission, 

Section 8717: In the third line there occurs the phrase “every 
member bank.” This phrase is subject to misconstruction in that the 
tenth paragraph of section 8727 of the code expressly provides that 
State member banks shall not be subject to the provisions of the first 
two paragraphs of section 8717. It would seem desirable to insert a 
notation to this effect, 

Section 8720; The first paragraph of the corresponding section of the 
Federal reserve act, section 2, provides in part that the reserve bank 
organization committee shall divide the continental United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska, Into Federal reserve districts. This provision seems 
to have been omitted from the code and It is believed important to tn- 
chide it, as questions have already arisen as to whether the Federal 
reserve districts are Nmited to the continental United States. It would 
seem also advisable to include the proviso in this paragraph that the 
districts shall be apportioned with due regard for commercial usage 
and need not be coterminous with State lines, since questions as to 
these characteristies of districts may arise. 8 

The fourth paragraph reads at present, Should any national bank- 
Mmg association in the United States, then organized, have failed within 
one year after December 23, 1913, to become a member bank,” etc. 
Inasmuch as no national bank failed within one year after De- 
cember 23, 1913, to become a member bank, this provision is sur- 
plusage and the paragraph might properly be changed to read as 
follows: “ Should any national banking association in the United States 
fail to become a member bank, or to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this chapter,” ete. 

Section 8721: The title of this section is “ Directors of branch banks.” 
The section deals primarily with Federal reserve branch banks and 
such a title would be more appropriate. 

Section 8722: Paragraphs 6 to 9 inclusive, deal with Federal 
reserve bank stock held by individuals and corporations, other than 
member banks, or allotted to the United States. There have been 
omilted, however, the provisions of section 2 of the Federal reserve act 
which set forth the circumstances under which Federal reserve bank 
stock may have been issued to persons other than member banks. It 
would seem preferable to include these provisions in order that this 
matter may be more intelligently set forth in the code. 

Section 8723: The title of this section is Bank organization and 
powers.“ This section deals also with election of Federal reserve bank 
directors, and the title might appropriately be changed to read, “ Or- 
ganization, powers, and directors.” The paragraph immediately follow- 
ing subsection 8 and providing that no reserve bank shall transact any 
business except necessarily preliminary business until it has been 
authorized to commence business may be omitted, The paragraph 
beginning The reserve bank organization committee may, in organiza- 
ing Federal reserve banks, call such meetings,” ete., may be omitted, 

Section 8728: This section corresponds to seetion 10 of the Federal 
reserve act. The same section, as amended by the act of June 3, 
1922, appears in the supplement to the code, in part as section 8728 
and in part as section 8728.1. It would seem desirable to consolidate 
these sections into one section in its amended form. 

Section 8729: Subsection (i), insert a comma after the word eol- 
lateral” in the second line. 

Subsection (k), insert a comma after the word “therefor” in the 
second line. 

Section 8730: The second paragraph, eighth line thereof, insert the 
word “or” between the words gold“ and securities.“ 

Section 8731: This section corresponds to section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act, but it omits the last three paragraphs of this section which 
follow the revision therein of sectien 5202, Revised Statutes. These 
paragraphs deal in turn with (1) the supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board over the diseount and rediscount and purchase and sale by 
reserve banks of bills receivable, and of domestic and foreign bills of 
exchange and of acceptances; (2) the power of national banks im vil- 
lages of less than 5,000 inhabitants to act as insurance agents; and 
(3) aeceptances by member banks of bills of exchange drawn for the 
purpose of furnishing dollar exchange. These three paragraphs do not 
appear to be included in the code, and they should be included. 

Seetion 8734: This section corresponds to section 16 of the Federal 
reserve act, but apparently the eleventh and thirteenth paragraphs 
of section 16 of the Federal reserve act have beem omitted. These 
paragraphs deal with the printing of Federal reserve cirenlating notes 
and the expenses thereof. No reason is seen for the omission of these 
two paragraphs. 
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Section 8735: Ninth line, “this chapter“ should read “Section 
5391 of the code.” 

There appears to be a typographical error in the seventeenth line of 
this section, where the phrase “certificates or Indebtedness” should 
read “ certificates of indebtedness,” 

Section 8738: In the fifth paragraph, third line, it would appear 
that “section 8722” should read “ section 8723.“ 

Section 8741: Corresponds to the first section of the Federal reserve 
act, containing short title and definitions, The subheading of this 
section reads, “Short title and penalties; definitions.” There is no 
reason for the use of the word “ penalties.” 

Section 30 of the Federal reserve act is omitted from the code. This 
section provides that the right to amend, alter, or repeal the act is 
expressly reserved. It would seem desirable that it be included in 
the code. 

In the table of contents, the subject of Federal reserve banks is 
treated as a subheading under -title 52, which deals with national 
banks. It would seem more appropriate that the Federal reserve system 
be listed under a separate title. 

It would greatly increase the simplicity and consequent value of the 
code if the provisions now appearing in the supplement were embodied 
in the code proper, so that all provisions of law dealing with the same 
subject matter would appear together. A comprehensive index would 
also greatly enhance the value of the work. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 27, 2}. 
Hon. RICHARD P. ERNST, 
Chairman Selcot Committee on Revision of the Laws, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Duar SENATOR Ernst; We have just examined H. R. 12, an act 
to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 2, 1923, which has been 
referred to your committee. 
` We find that, while you have indexed the Federal intermediate ctedit 
banks as being in section 8764.1, this legislation is not included in 
the act. 

The legislation creating the Federal intermediate credit banks is a 
part of the agricultural credits act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923, 
no part of which, I judge, has been Included in this codifying act. 

The section indexed refers to joint-stock land banks, and there is 
no index covering the subject of joint-stock land banks. 

Yours very truly, 
M. L. Corer, 
Member Farm Loan Board. 


UNITED States Cover CHAMBERS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 26, 192}. 
Hon. RICHARD P. ERNST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have recently received a copy of H. R. 12, an 
act to consolidate, ete., which was, on January 15, 1924, referred to 
the Senate Select Committee on Revision. 

I am taking it for granted that your strenuous and useful experi- 
enee upon this subject in the last Congress puts you again upon this 
committee, and that the bill will receive the same study from you that 
it had before. 

I have given it only hasty examination, but the impression is not 
favorable. In the first place, I notice, as you will, that it purports to 
be a complete revision, down to page 1262, reaching March 4, 1919, 
and then that all subsequent legislation has been cendensed into a 
supplement fmstend of being distributed as it should have been. It 
follows that this supposed code covers the same subject in two places; 
and one desiring to find the law on any subject must look In two places. 
This would not be so bad if the second part was merely supplementary, 
but in many cases, Mke the Army reorganization or the internal reve- 
nue subjects, the latter part is amendatory and revisory as well as 
sapplementary. The bill thus not only loses the benefit of any com- 
plete codification but the effect of the enacting clause declaring that 
the old law and the new law constitute the laws in force in December, 
1923, is bound to be confusing. 

I have glanced at the subject of the judiciary. I do not find any- 
where the provisions of section 274c, being the act of March 3, 1915, 
which provides for the power te amend at any stage to show diverse 
citizenship. This provision may be there somewhere. I had a memo- 
randum of three or four others which I did not find but which later 
turned up. The lack of any index or tables makes it very difficult to 
tell what is here. Possibly the committee has been furnished with seme 
comparative tables. 

If I can be of any assistance in making a study of any particular 
title, I shall be very glad to do so. It ts, of course, entirely possible 
that a more careful study will make a more favorable fmpression. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. C. Denson, Ctrenit Judge, 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or THE PUBLIC HEALTH Service, 
Washington, February 21, 192}. 
Hon. RICHARD P. ERNST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator ERNST: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of February 19 in answer to my communication of the 16th 
instant. 

Immediately upon receipt of the Codification of Laws (H. R. 12) I 
had two of the legal men in the bureau accustomed to working with 
such compilations make a thorough study of the laws relating to the 
Public Health Service, and I am confident that the memorandum which 
was forwarded to you with my previous letter sets forth all of the 
errors with reference to Public Health Service legislation. 

In view of the fact that congressional enactments relating to the 
service extend from 1794 to the present date and bear on many phases 
of medicine and public health, I was really surprised to find so 
few errors. ‘I believe the committee is to be highly congratulated 
on the apparent thoroughness with which its work has been accom- 
plished. > ‘ 


Sincerely yours, H. C. CUMMING, Surgeon General, 


8 UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, February 20, 1925, 
Hon, RICHARD ERXST, 

* United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am taking the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to a very obvious error in House bill No. 12, being “ An act to 
consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 2. 1923.“ which bill is 
now pending before the Senate Committee on Revision of Laws, of 
which you are chairman, 

Section 967 of the proposed act as contained in a copy of the bill be- 
fore me reads as follows: A clerk shall be appointed for each dis- 
trict court by the judge thereof, or by the judge senior in commission 
if there be more than one judge in the district, subject to the approval 
of the criowit judge for the circuit, senior in commission, in which the 
district is situated. (86 S. 1087; 40 S. 1182.)” 

In the preparation of the above section the committee which pre- 
pared the same overlooked an amendment contained in the act of 
February 11, 1921, to be found in 41 Stat. 1099, by which last-men- 
tioned act the words above italicized in the section quoted above were 
stricken out. 

Those who prepared section 967 of the revised act clearly overlooked 
the latter amendment which I mentioned above. This is obvious from 
the fact that 40 Stat. 1182 is the authority quoted for the present 
form of this section, while this section was later dealt with and 
amended by 41 Stat. 1099. In other words, while House bill No. 12 
purports to revise all laws in force on December 2, 1923, it falls to do 
so in this particular instance. 

I trust that it is not too late to correct this very palpable mistake. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. Farts, District Judge. 


— 


ELKINS, W. VA., February 18, 192}. 
Hon. Stuart F. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I just received H. R. 12, Sixty-cighth Con- 
gress, first session, introduced January 15, 1924, in the Senate of the 
United States, being an act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact 
the general and permanent laws of the United States in force December 
2, 1928, read twice and referred to the Select Committee on the Revision 
of Laws. 

On page 94, section 1080, West Virginia, it sets out the counties that 
shall be embraced in the northern district and the time for holding 
courts at the various places. 


You will recall that after my assuming duties as judge this section 
was amended ; Philippi was cut out as a place of holding court and the 
dates for holding court at the various places changed as follows: 
Parkersburg, second Tuesday in January, fourth Tuesday in May; Mar- 
tinsburg, first Tuesday in April, third Tuesday in September; Clarks- 
burg, second Tuesday in April, first Tuesday in October; Wheeling, first 
Tuesday in May, third Tuesday in October; Elkins, third Tuesday in 
June, third Tuesday in November. 

There were also certain changes made in the southern district which 
I do not have before me, 

I wish you would take this matter up with the select committee, call- 
ing its attention to this situation. 

Thanking you in advance, I beg to remain, 


Sincerely yours, W. E. BAKER 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BERBAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washingon, February 16, 1925, 
Hon. RICHARD P. ERNST, 
Chairman Committee on Revision of Laws, 
: United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Eanst; Through the courtesy of Hon. E. C. 
Lirrin, chairman of the Committee on the Revision of Laws of the 
House of Representatives, I bave been forwarded a copy of H. R. 12, 
“An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the general and per- 
manent laws of the United States in force December 2, 1923.” 

I have had legal assistants in the bureau examine this statute with 
a view to ascertaining if any discrepancies existed therein with refer- 
ence to the laws relating to the Public Health Service with which we 
are familiar, and I am attaching for your information a memorandum 
setting forth certain errors which occurred no doubt through inad- 
vertence, but which the bureau feels it might be advantageous to cor- 
rect before this statute is finally enacted into law. May I ask that this 
matter be given the attention of your committee? 

Sincerely yours, 
H. S. CUMMING, Surgeon General. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING CHANGES IN THE LAWS RELATING TO THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AS CONTAINED IN H. R. 12, SIXTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Section 8353, line 7: The words revenue cutters ” should be changed 
to Coast Guard cutters." (See line 2 of same section.) 

Section 8417, lines 13, 14: The words “and while thus serving shall 
have the pay and emoluments of a surgeon” should be omitted. This 
provision was repealed by a provision in the act of March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat. 915). The repealing provision is contained in section 8418 
of the Code of Laws. 

Section 8435; The reference “37 S. 736“ at the end of the section 
shonld be omitted. 

Section 8439, line 10: The word “ of,” the last time it occurs, Should 
be changed to at,“ which is the wording of section 4793 of the Revised 
Statutes. _ 

Section 8447, line 12; The word “ persons" should be changed to 
“person,” which is the wording of the original act. (39 Stat. 873.) 

Section 8448: The reference “40 S. 886" at the end of the section 
should be striken out. 

Section 8452, line 6: The word “ of,” the first time it occurs, should 
be changed to “or,” which is the wording of the original act. (40 
Stat. 886.) 

Section 8568, lines 8, 9: The words “Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service” should be changed to “ Public Health Service.” The 
name of the service was changed to Public Health Service by the act of 
August 14, 1912. (37 Stat. 309.) 

Section 2437.14, line 19: The word “then” should be changed to 
“on June 10, 1922.” 

Section 2437.37: The reference in the last line to section 2437.17 
should be changed to section 2437.18. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dwar, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1925. 
Hon. R. P. ERNST, 
Chairman Select Committee on Revision of Laws, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Ernst: I received a few days ago, through the 
courtesy of the Hon. Epwarpd C. Lirrn, chairman of the Committee on 
the Revision of Laws in the House of Representatives, a copy of H. R. 12, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, entitled “An act to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the 
United States in force December 2, 1923.“ 

I have read with interest chapter 4, section 8886 through section 8892, 
on pages 994 and 995 of the bill, which gives the laws relating to the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. In my opinion it would be a mistake 
not to include at least one other law, and it would also be a mistake to 
leave in this chapter several of the sections as now provided. 

The law which I believe should be included in the chapter grants 
to this institution the power to confer collegiate degrees, It was 
signed on April 8, 1864, by President Lincoln, and is contained in 
Thirteenth Statutes at Large, page 45. It can be found in the sixty- 
third annual report of our institution at the bottom of page 22. T 
am sending you a marked cppy of this report. 

I believe that sections 8893, 8895, and 8896, dealing with the admis- 
sion of deaf children from the District of Columbia into our institu- 
tion should be revised and made clearer. At the present time the 
Secretary of the Interior has nothing to do with the admission of 
such children, as the District Commissioners, under section 8896, 
have taken over the whole matter of recommending pupils of the Dis- 
trict to our institution. Our institution, by this same section, is 


declared not to be a charitable institution, and the word “ indigent” 
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is not being used in any of the laws in this connection, it being 
properly considered at the present time that all deaf children haye a 
right to instruction at the public’s expense, just as well as hearing 
children have. 

Section 8895, providing for the manner of paying expenses, says 
that one-half the expense of the instruction of District children 
shall be paid by the District. Of course, this proportion has now 
been changed and it would seem to me that a proviso should be 
written in that the proportion of cost in this matter shall be in 
accordance with the current District appropriations, This is, in fact, 
the way the expense is worked out by the District Commissioners. 

Section 8899, in regard to justices of the peace, it would seem to 
me, is unnecessary, as I understand that there are no longer justices 
of the peace in the District of Columbia. 

Sections 8894, 8902, and 8903, dealing with the instruction of 
feeble-minded persons and blind persons, should be taken out entirely 
from this chapter, as the president and directors of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf should no longer have duties In connection 
with the admission of such children into proper institutions. It is 
my belief that the Secretary of the Interior at the present time has 
nothing to do with either of these classes of children as far as placing 
them in institutions goes. The president of this institution should 
be relieved of the present custom of interviewing all feeble-minded 
children of the District before they are sent to special schools, it 
being required that a test of hearing of such children be made by 
medical authorities of the District before they are sent to schools 
for backward children, 

Sections 8900 and 8901, dealing with the report of the institution, 
are really duplicates. The present custom is for the president to 
make his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior in accordance 
with section 8901 and a more or less complete digest of this is pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress. In my opinion, 
section 8900 should be omitted and, if possible, 8901 should be so 
revised as to require the president and directors of this institution to 
report to Congress directly the condition of the institution on the 
Ist of July, etc. Secretary Fall, in his report for the year 1922, 
advocated that the report of this institution be made directly to 
Congress. This would not be in violation with section 8900 but 
really in conformity with it. 

Section 8897, which deals with the admission of free students to our 
advanced department, is very faulty and does not carry out the intent 
of the present laws, which are that 125 free scholarships shall be 
granted to students from the States and Territories on the recommenda- 
tion of the president of the Institution to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the board of directors of the institution having the power to determine 
the extent of the assistance given. My reading of the proposed revl- 
sion would confine this assistance simply to the remitting of tuition 
fees. : 

I will be very glad to have an opportunity to be heard in regard to 
the chapter of Jaws in connection with the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf when hearings are held in connection with this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Percival HALL, President, 


Parr III : 


SPEECH OF HON, RICHARD P. ERNST, OF KENTUCKY, IN THE SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1923 


Mr. Ernst. Mr. President, H. R. 12 is a bill to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United States 
in force March 4, 1919. This bill passed the House and was referred to 
the Committee on Revision of Laws of the Senate. 

H. R. 12 has not been reported to the Senate because it is filled with 
imperfections of every character, so many and so serious that they can 
not be remedied by amendments, i 

A compilation of the laws of the United States should contain all of 
the laws in such form that one can ascertain the law without the neces- 
sity of referring to the Revised Statutes or to the many volumes of the 
Statutes at Large. If a compilation fails in this respect, we have but 
added another reference book to already overcrowded shelves. 

H. R. 12 contains section after section with references in the body of 
the section to the law as it is set ont in the Revised Statutes or in the 
Statutes at Large, and with no reference whatever to that section of 
the compilation where the law itself can be found, if, indeed, such sec 
tion be included in the bill. In every such case an examination must 
be made of the Revised Statutes or Statutes at Large containing the law 
thus referred to. This statement does not relate to citations at the 
end of the various sections of the compilation. 

If H. R. 12 should therefore become the law, it will fall to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was enacted, namely, to set forth the 
laws of the United States in one volume, so that reference to and 
examination of the Revised Statutes and the Statutes at Large may not 
be necessary. 

A few of the many sections above referred to are sections 104, 833, 
354, 423, 456, 501, 651, 660, 773, 783, 787, 869, 905, 925, 945, 955, 


988, 1355, 1651, 1679, 1686, 1695, 1774, 1805, 1838, 1967, 2006, 2033, 
2058, 2059, 2063, 2199, 2234, 2414, 2452, 2453, 2454, 2455, 2597, 2719, 
2777, 2810, 2817, 2824, 2828, 2881, 2892, 2900, 2964, 3122, 3159, 3188, 
3224, 3326, 

Some of the acts referred to in sections like those above set out 
were found in this compilation and others were not. The foregoing 
are only a portion of the sections of that character, and no attempt 
is made here to set out all of them. There are 10,747 sections in the 
code, and the sections just set out and others of the same kind are all 
found in the first 3,326 sections. 

One of the sections above—section 104 of the code—reads as follows: 

“In any action now pending, or which may be brought against any 
person for or on account of anything done by him while an cicer of 
either House of Congress in the discharge of his official duty in ex- 
ecuting any order of such House, the district attorney for the district 
within which the action is brought, on being thereto requested by the 
officer sued, shall enter an appearance in behalf of such officer; and 
all provisions of the eighth section of the act of July 28, 1866, entitled 
An act to protect the revenue, and for other purposes,’ and also all 
provisions of the séctions of the former acts therein referred to, so 
far as the same relate to the removal of suits, the withholding of 
executions, and the paying of judgments against revenue or other 
officers of the United States, shall become applicable to such action 
and to all proceedings and matters whatsoever connected therewith, 
and the defense of such action shall thenceforth be conducted under 
the supervision and direction of the Attorney General.” : 

It will be observed that reference is made in this section to the act 
of July 28, 1866, instead of the section containing that act in this bill. 
An examiuation of that act will disclose the fact that a reference Is 
therein made to an act passed in 1833. 

It 18 clear, therefore, that an examination of section 104 of the code 
makes absolutely necessary an examination of the act of 1866 and 
also the act of 1833. 

It is interesting to note that the acts referred to have been super- 
seded by later legislation and have been dead matter for more than 30 
years. 

As to section 988, the last paragraph of this section reads as follows: 

“But chapter 57, Fourth Statutes at Large, shall not be construed 
to apply to cases arising under chapter 173, Thirteenth Statutes at 
Large, nor any act in addition or amendment thereto, nor to any case 
in which the validity or interpretation of said acts shall be at issue.” 

Therefore the act referred to in section 988 and all acts “in addi- 
tion or amendment thereto” must be examined in order to ascertain to 
what this section relates. Furthermore, this section is one conferring 
jurisdiction upon district courts and the above provision has no proper 
place where it is found. What it does is, in substance, to declare that 
the provisions of a customs act shall not apply to cases arising under 
an internal revenue act. 

It may be noted that this provision also has long since been dead 
matter. 


There are hundreds of other sections like the following: 

“ Sec. 769, Nothing in this chapter contained shall affect or modify 
the provisions of chapter 872, Thirty-first Statutes at Large, page 790, 
section 5060 of the Code of the Laws of the United States.” 

As will be seen, the foregoing refers to the Statutes at Large and 
also to the corresponding section of the code. x 

Other sectlons make reference to the acts set out in the Revised 
Statutes and give the section where the same act can also be found 
in the code. 

There is no good reason for this double reference. 

Mr. Sterurne. Mr. President 

Mr. Ernst. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator from Kentucky what 
is meant exactly by the use of the term “code”? In 1876 we had 
the Revised Statutes, as I remember it, and not the code. 

Mr. Ernst. I can say to the Senator that I do not think it should 
be called the code. That is a name that has been given it in the 
body of the compilation and is used here for reference. I think this 
is a compilation of the laws of the United States, and that that would 
be the better way of designating It. 

In the first place, the acts referred to are expressly repealed by this 
code, In the second place, the double references in hundreds of 
sections throughout the code make it cumbersome, confusing, and serve 
no good purpose, 

If it is desired to refer to the source from which a section is 
drawn, that should be done by a citation thereto, placed either at the 
side or at the end of the section. 

Other sections of this code refer only to sections of the code itself, 
usually, however, in the following form: “ Section — of the Code of 
Laws of the United States.” 

Mr. STERLING. Then the term “code,” as I understand from the 
Senator, applies particularly to this attenpted revision? 

Mr. Exuxsr. It applies to the revision bill, as we call it, being House 
bill No. 12. 
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It would be much simpler to make reference to other sections with- 
out in every instance repeating the words the Code of the Laws of 
the United States,” as such reference would be understood as referring 
to the sections of the bill and to nothing else, 

I call especial attention to section 3705, which reads as follows: 

“All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with or repugnant to the 
provisions of chapter 69, Fortieth Statutes at Large, page 547, section 
8675 of the Code of the Laws of the United States, are repealed; 
but nothing in sald act shall repeal or in any way enlarge section 
2169 of the Revised Statutes of 1878, except as specified in the seventh 
subdivision of section 3678 of the Code of the Laws of the United 
States, and under the limitation therein defined: Provided, That for 
the purposes of the prosecution of all crimes and offenses against the 
naturalization laws of the United States which may have been com- 
mitted prior to the act of May 9, 19187 Fortieth Statutes at Large, 
chapter 69, the statutes and Jaws repealed shall remain in full force 
and effect: Provided further, That as to all aliens who, prior to 
January 1, 1900, served in the armies of the United States and were 
honorably discharged therefrom, section 2166 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1878 shall be and remain in full force and effect, anything in 
chapter 69, Fortieth Statutes at Large, page 547, section 3675, of 
the Code of the Laws of the United States, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.“ 


Comment upon the foregoing section is hardly necessary. It is a 
most remarkable work of art in statute making. It does not slight 
either the Revised Statutes or the Statutes at Large or the Code of 
the Laws of the United States. 

The following provision appears in section 6802 of the code: 

“The excess of his salary from the Coast and Geodetic Survey paid 
their man shall come from the funds of this commission.” 

The above provision is “revised” from a provision in the river and 
harbor act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 658), relating to- the Mississippi 
River Commission, and reads: 


“Provided, That * ® the member of sald commission ap- 
pointed from the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the same 
annual compensation as other civilian members of said eommiss ion, 
and the excess of compensation he receives from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey shall be paid from the funds of said commission.” 

Being from the funds of the Mississippi River Commission. 

“Sec. 2414. The President is authorized, under the provisions of 
what was section 20 of chapter 294 of the Sixteenth Statutes at Large, 
page 319, to make and publish regulations for the government of the 
Army in accordance with laws existing March 1, 1875: Provided, That 
said regulations shall not be inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States.” 


It will be noted that the foregoing section refers to the provisions 
of “ what was section 20,“ etc., of the Sixteenth Statutes at Large. 

Many more examples or illustrations of the character above set ont 
can be given, but the foregoing are abundantly sufficient to demonstrate 
that H. R. 12 bas failed ak a compilation of the laws of the United 
States, which makes reference to the Revised Statutes and to the 
Statutes at Large unnecessary. 

Mr. WaLsu of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wtus in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ExxSsr. I yield. 

Mr. Walsu of Montana, I was, unfortunately, not in the Chamber 
when the Senator began his remarks and possibly he has answered the 
inquiry I desire to address to him. I should like to ask exactly how 
this work was done? Did some Member of Congress in the midst of 
his absorbing duties endeavor to devote sufficient time to this subject 
to make the compilation himself or did he have the assistance of some 
experts in the work of compilation and revision? 

Mr. Enxsr. I am not advised as to that; I do not know how this 
work was prepared in the House, 

Mr. Warsa of Montana. I am sure that neither the Senator nor 
myself, with the extraordinary demands that are made upon our time 
here, even assuming that we had any particular skill in that character 
of work, would be able to devote to such a subject as this the time and 
attention that it requires. It seems to me that a Member of the House 
of Representatives must be equally pressed for time in the midst of 
his other duties. I suppose that a work of this kind ought to be 
assigned to some commission, including experts who are skilled in the 
matter of digesting, compiling, etc. I was curlous to know whether 
any such course as that had been taken. 

Mr. Ernst. I am very glad to hear the Senator from Montana say 
what he has. I do not know what steps were taken in the House, 
but I call attention to the fact later ou in my remarks, I state that 
work of this character can not possibly be done by any committee of 
either House. It ought to be done by a competent, able, experienced 
lawyer, assisted by a force who understand this character of work, 
and it would be necessary for them to give their undivided attention 
to it, 1 may as well remark here that to read this volume as one 


would read a novel would require some three hours of steady reading 
every day for two months, and to go over it in a critical way so as to 


analyze it, make the necessary comparisons with the existing’ statutes, 
ascertain what sections have been repealed and what have not, wonld 
require the work of many, many months by an expert force, It can 
not be done otherwise, 

The errors to which I am calling attention demonstrate, T think, that 
every character of error which could creep into a compilation of this 
character have found their way into this measure. 


REPETITION OF SECTIONS 

Many statutes or sections are repeated, some in substance, others in 
exact language, 

The last 16 lines of section 2879 are repeated word for word in sec- 
tion 2901, on the following page. 

In section 2879 is found the following: 

“That in determining the officers with rank senior to colonel there 
shall be included the officer serving as major general commandant." 

The identical language is repeated on the next page but one, in section 
2895, which is a section of but two and a half lines and contains no 
other matter. 

Section 2778, with the headline “ Physical examination,” and section 
2779, with the headline “ Physical disqualifications by wounds,” are 
followed but a few pages farther on by sections 2886 and 2887, which 
later sections contain the same headlines and the exact language in 
every respect, except that the two words “Navy or“ are contained in 
section 2778 and are not found in section 2886. 

I wish to call especial attention to section 218. I am by no means 
reading all of the sections to which objection can be made, but am 
picking out some merely for purposes of illustration. 

Section 218 reads as follows: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries were 
appropriated for in chapter 141 of the Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, 
page 1049, by the act of March 4, 1915, are established and shall con- 
tinue from year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by 
Congress. Employees of the executive departments and other estab- 
lishments of the executive branch of the Government may be detailed 
from time to time to the office of the President of the United States 
for sach temporary assistance as may be necessary.” 

Except for slight variations in sections 8327 and 5509 this section is 
repeated verbatim et literatim some fourteen times in the compilations, 
as will be seen by reference to the following sections: Sections 116, 
ot 339, 511, 560, 595, 651, 909, 923, 3327, 3487, 5496, 5498, 5500, 


Sections 220 and 221 under title 3, The President,” are duplicated 
In sections 6355 and 6356, under title 37, „Foreign Relations.” 

Tn many places throughout the compilation we find kindred subjects 
under totally different titles. 

Section 596: The last paragraph of this section is, with slight varia- 
tions, duplicated in section 587. 

The last part of seetion 700, under the “ Department of the Interior,” 
is duplicated in section 1396, under “ The judiciary.” 

Section 1413, under “The judiciary,” is duplicated in section 5907 
under “ Public printing, advertisements, and public documents.” 

Section 1414, under “The judiciary,” is substantially duplicated in 
section: 5872 under “Publie printing, advertisements, and public docu- 
ments, 

The last sentence of section 1490, under “ The judiciary,” is dupli- 
cated in section 10731 under the“ Penal Code.“ 

Section 1519, under “The judiciary," is duplicated in section 10740 
under the “ Penal Code.” ö 
` Sections 2876, 2877, 2878, 2895, and 2901, 2902, 2903, 2904 are dupll- 
cated in a section found between those sections and numbered 2879. 

There are many other duplications of sections, some in exact lan- 
guage, others in language substantially the same, and there are other 
sections which duplicate sections in part. 

Other duplications will be noted elsewhere, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATH 
TITLE 19.—DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 
Many suggestions have been made by the Department of State con- 
cerning various sections of the code relating to that department. 
Attention is directed to the following sections; 

“ Section 3215. Salaries: This section purports to set eut the sala- 
ries paid to ambassadors and envoys on March 4, 1919. It does not 
correctly set out the salaries paid those officers on that date. The 
appropriation act of March 4, 1919 (40 Stat. 1325),. provides for 
salaries for such officers as follows: 

“Ambassadors to Austria-Hungary, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Spain, and Turkey, 
each $17,500. 

“*Envoys to Belgium, China, Cuba, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, each $12,000. 

“*Envoys to Bolivia, Bulgaria, Columbia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Greece and Montenegro, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Serbia, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela, each $10,000." £ 
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“Attention is also called to the fact that this section speaks of 
‘legations’ to Japan, France, Germany, and Great Britain instead of 
‘ embassies.” 

“ Section 3216: The department asks, Should not this section, to- 
gether with section 3217, relating to the ambassador to Argentina; 
32:9, rélating to Paraguay ; 3220, relating to Uruguay ; 3221, relating to 
other countries; and $222, relating to Haiti and Liberia; 3223, relat- 
ing to an agent and consul general at Egypt; 3224, relating to 
chargé and consul general at Teheran, all be incorporated in section 
3215, wherein the salaries of ambassadors and ministers are set out?" 

I call the especial attention of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to— 

Sertion 8221: Ministers to Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, and Nicaragua: This section provides for one minister resident 
for all those countries, inclusive, and gives the President the power 
to select the residence for the minister in any one of those States. 
There is now a minister in each of those countries. 

Section 3222: Representatives to Haiti and Liberia: The representa- 
tive to Haiti is referred to as minister resident and consul general, 
with a salary of $7,500. 

He appears to have been accredited as envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary since 1901. He now receives a salary of $10,000, 
(31 Stat. 884.) 

Section 3224: Chargé and consul general at Teheran: This provision 
specitically amended section 1675, Revised Statutes. Section 1675 is 
fonnd in section $215 of this bill. It is dificult to understand why the 
amendment was not carried into the section, instead of making it a 
separate section. Further, the representative to Persia, since at least 
1905 (32 Stat. 916), has been designated not chargé and consul gen- 
eral but “envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary,” and his 
salary in the act of March 4, 1919 (40 Stat. 1326), was fixed at 
$10,000. 

The seetion has been obsolete for more than 15 years and should he 
omitted from the bill. 

Section 8280: Secretary of legation to Turkey: This section provides 
that the consul general at Constantinople shall be the secretary of the 
legution to Turkey, but shall receive compensation only as consul 
general, 

This provision of law seems now obsolete. The legation at Coustanti- 
nople was a number of years ago raised to the rank of embassy. For 
several years a secretary of legation was provided for in the annual 
appropriation acts. (88 Stat. 443.) Since the passage of the act 
of February 5. 1919 (88 Stat. 805), providing that secretaries should 
be appointed by commission to the office of secretary, and not by com- 
mission to any particular post, secretaries have been assigned to the 
mission at Constantinople. 

Section $231: Interpreter to legation to Turkey: The word “lege 
tion” should apparently be changed to “embassy,” which is now the 
designation of our diplomatic mission. 

Section $232: Interpreter of legation to Japan; This provides for 
a salary of $2.500 to the interpreter to the legation to Japan. In more 
recent years the interpreter has been referred to in appropriation acts 
as “Japanese secretary and interpreter to embassy to Japan, $3,000" 
(34 Stat. 288); as“ Japanese secretary of embassy to Japan, $3,600" 
(39 Stat. 1048); and as “secretary interpreter of embassy to Japan, 
SG. (40 Stat. 520). 

Similar provisions have also been made for the embassy in Turkey 
and the legation in China, as will be noted from the acts cited. 

Section 3246: Consul assistant’s salary: This provision, with the 
exception of the last three lines, which seem to have no particular 
value, is duplicated in section $258, upon the following page of this 
compilation. One or the other might be omitted. The last three lines 
of section 8246 read as follows: ‘‘and section 1704, Revised Statutes, 
ita amendatory act of June 11, 1874, and all other acts inconsistent 
with this provision, are so amended.” 

Section 3248: Can draw one salary only: This same provision is 
contained in the last three lines of section 3239, on the preceding page 
of the compilation. 

Section $249: Interpreter for consulates in China and Japan: This 
provision providing for interpreters for consulates at the places named 
therein appears to have been taken from an appropriation act for the 
fiscal year ending in 1875, and does not appear in recent appropriation 
acts. and consequently it is hardly to be considered as permanent 
legislation. 

Section 3250: Interpreter at Bangkok: This section provides that 
the salary of the interpreter at the consulate of Bangkok shall not 
exceed $500 a year. Appropriation acts for the past several years have 
allowed the interpreter at-Bangkok, $1,500. (40 Stat. 520.) 

Section 3282: Notarial fees: This section should be included within 
the first part of section 3304, as it imposes upon consular officers the 
duty of taking acknowledgments and administering oaths when re- 
quested. Under section 8504 it was to a certain extent optional with 
the officer whether he would take an acknowledgment or administer an 


Oath or not. 
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Section 8286: Penalty for wrongful conduct: Since the passage of 
the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1164, 1167, 1170), under section 
18 of that act, the authority of consuls to “reclaim deserters” from 
vessels was repealed, and this section should be amended to conform 
to the change made by the act of 1915. 


TITER 87—PORRIGN RELATIONS 

Section 6294: Arrest of seamen, 

Section 6295: Commitment and discharge. 

So much of these sections as related to the arrest or imprisonment of 
officers or seamen, deserting, or charged with desertion, and for the 
cooperation of the local authorities in effecting such arrest or imprison- 
ment, was specifically repealed by sections 16 and 17 of the act of 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1184), and these sections should be corrected 
accordingly, This Government has abrogated all treaty provisions 
which would permit arrest or imprisonment for desertion. 

Section 6297. Judicial authority: The extraterritorial Jurisdiction of 
the United States in Egypt results from a treaty with the Ottoman 
Empire made in 1830, and not with Egypt, as stated in the section. 

With respect to China, the jurisdiction of the minister to China was 
taken away by the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 814), and most of 
the jurisdiction that had theretofore been exercised by consuls war 
vested in the United States Court for China by that act. The section 
should be corrected to state the law. 

Section 6300: Laws of the United States extended over citizens. 

Section 6305: Appellate jurisdiction of ministers. 

Section 6307: Arbitration of civil cases. 

Section 6311: Capital offenses. 

Section 6312: Execution and pardons. 

Section 6317: Minister's jurisdiction defined. 

Section 6329: Turkey embraced within provisions of title. 

In connection with each of these sections, reference is made to Abe 
comment on section 6297. 

Ministers, since the passage of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
814), exercise no jurisdiction, civil or criminal, in China, and each ot 
these sections should be corrected to conform to the law. 

Section 6333: Tripoli, Tunis, Morocoo, Muscat, and Samoan Islands, 
and other countries: The United States, as a result of treaties and 
conventions, has not exercised extraterritorial jurisdiction in Tripoli 
since 1913 (sce Foreign Relations 1913, p. 608); in ‘Tunis, since the 
convention with France on March 15, 1905; in Zanzibar, since 1907 
(see Foreign Relations 1907, p. 574); and in the Samoan Islands, 
since the convention of 1899 between the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain went into effect. 


RIVERS, HARBORS, AND CANALS—TITLE 39 


This title, excluding therefrom chapter 11, relating to the Panama 
Canal Zone, is made up of 78 sections. Of this number at least one- 
fourth have been repealed, executed, or are obsolete, or are special pro- 
visions applying to particular rivers or creeks. Most of the sections in 
chapter 11 relate to the Panama Canal Zone and have no proper place 
in this title, but belong under the title“ Insular affairs” and do not 
relate to the canal but to the government of the Canal Zone. 

In this title.“ Rivers, harbors, and canals,” are a number of set- 
tions which apply only to particular rivers or creeks, such as acts 
which declare certain streams to be navigable or nonnavigable, which 
authorize the lease of water powers, or which authorize the purchase or 
conderanation of certain canals. 

Acts of this character are no more to be considered general laws than 
are the acts which authorize certain companies or persons to construct 
bridges ever particular streams. 

It may be that with respect to New York Harbor, or perhaps Chi- 
cago Harbor, In view of the extent of the provisions applying to them, 
it might be convenient to include them in this bill If the omission 
of the other provisions should cause doubt, such doubt could be re- 
moved by omitting such acts and by including among the general and 
repealing provisions of H. R. 12 a section to the effect that nothing in 
this bill shall affect, modify, or repeal such acts. 

It is desired to call especial attention to a few of these sections. 

Section 6806: This section appears to be a paraphrase of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of the flood control act of March 1, 1917 (39 
Stat. 948). As drawn it is inaccurate, as well as redundant. 

The entire section from which this section is drawn is set out in 
this bill as section 6819. 

Section 6817: This section is subject to the same criticism as the 
foregoing. It merely repeats a portion of section 6820 of the bill and 
should be eliminated. 

Section 6833; This section {is obsolete. The Louisville & Port- 
land Canal has been owned and operated by the Government for 
nearly 50 years. Tolls and operating charges upon the Government- 
owned canals were abolished by the act of July 5, 1884. This section 
was amended March 3, 1909, and the amendment Is set out in section 
6827 of this bill. 
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Section 6848: The act from which the first part of this section is 
taken was repealed by the act from which the second part of this sec 
tion Is taken, as can be seen upon careful examination. 

Section 6861: The first three paragraphs of this section refer to a 
privilege granted a Michigan power company to divert water from the 
St. Marys River into its canal, but this grant was repealed by the act 
of March 8, 1909, and both paragraphs should therefore be omitted. 

Section 6864: This sectlon is taken from section 10 of the river 
and harbor act of September 19, 1890 (26 Stat. 454), which was re- 
peated and superseded by sections 10 and 12 of the river and harbor 
act of March 3. 1890 (30 Stat. 1152), which appear as sections 6863 
and 6867 of this bill. The section having been specifically repealed, 
it should, of course, be omitted. 

Section 6865: This section from the river and harbor act of 1875 
(19 Stat. 139) was repealed by section 14 of the act of March 3, 
1899 (30 Stat. 1152), which act is set out in section 6870 of this bill. 
This is another illustration of what we find frequently throughout 
this compilation, namely, two flatly contradictory sections. 

Section 6874: This section, taken from section 11 of the river and 
harbor act of September 19, 1890 (26 Stat, 455), was repealed by 
section 17 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1153), which is fully 
set out in the preceding section, No. 6873, two more flatly contradic- 
tory sections. 

Section 6870: This is a special provision of a temporary nature. 
The work has already been done. There is no reason for including 
this section in the bill. 

Section 6880: The first part of this section is set out in section 
6805 and should not be repeated. The latter part of the section is 
a special provision in the river and harbor act of August 8, 1917. 
The changes there authorized have been made and the work com- 
pleted. The section should be omitted. 

Section 6885; This is a special provision of a temporary nature in the 
river and harbor aet of July 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 403). By the terms of 
the item the experiment was to be made within two years. It, there- 
fore, no longer has any force, and the seetion should be omitted. 

Section 6800: This is a small part of a special provision in the 
river and harbor act of June 18, 1002 (32 Stat. 340), which Is fully 
covered by the general provision found in section 688), which latter 
vrovision vests in the Secretary of War the authority to use such 
means as he may deem necessary to aceomp)ish the purpose named. 
It adds nothing to the general authority conferred by section 6859, 
and should be omitted. 

Section 6802: This section contains a special grant to James A. 
Moore, in the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. 231), to construct a canal 
to connect the waters of Puget Sound with Lake Washington. Later 
(84 Stat. 1108) the grant was modified. Later, Congress, by the act 
of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 666), made an appropriation for the con- 
struction of the canal, and under which the canal and locks have been 
completed and the grant to Moore extinguished, The section, therefore, 
is dead matter. : 

Section 6510: This section is merely a duplication, it being set out in 
section 6896 and should be omitted. 

Section 6923: This is an act authorizing the purchase of certain 
land which has long ago been obtained and paid for by the Government 
and the Government has been in possession of it for several years. 

Section 6151: By this section the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to establish anchorage ground in Chicago Harbor. By a later act 
this authority is vested in the Secretary of War (see, 6957). Flatly 
contradictory sections, only six sections apart. 

Sections 6960 to 6991: These sections under the title, Rivers, bar- 
hors, and canals,” contain the entire law providing a government for 
the Panama Canal Zone. A few of the sections, namely, 6960, 6961, 
6962, 6966, 6968, and probably portions of two or three other sections 
which relate to the ownership and operation of the canal should be in- 
cluded in this chapter, but why should section 6965, providing for the 
government of the Canal Zone, and sections 6967 and 6968, relating 
to courts and judicial procedure, and section 6973, a part of which 
regulates the passage of persons through the Canal Zone, why should 
these sections and a number of others be placed in this chapter? These 
sections should be placed under the proper title in this compilation, 
“Insular affairs.” In this compilation laws relating to Territories 
and insular possessions are found in the two separate titles. Title 
25 bears the heading: “The States and Territorles,“ and contains 
four chapters which bear headings as follows; = 

Chapter 1. The States; 

Chapter 2. Alaska; 

Chapter 3, Hawaii; and 

Chapter 4. Territorial provisions. 

Under title 26, entitled“ Iusular affairs,” there are four chapters 
with headings as follows: 

Chapter 1. Porto Rico; 

Chapter 2. The Philippine Islands ; 

Chapter 3. Guam and Guano Islands; and 

Chapter 4, The Virgin Islands. 

Korto Rico is placed under the title.“ Insular affairs,” while Hawali 
u placed in the tite, “The States and Territories.” 


There are many other errors under this title to which attention will 
not now be called. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber after the 
Senator had begun his speech. Is the Senator now giving the reasons 
why, in bis opinion, this legislation codifying the laws should not be 
passed by the Senate at this time? 

Mr. Euxsr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. The reason why I asked the question is that I did 
not hear the preliminary statement of the Senator. The Senator is 
now giving the reasons why, in his opinion, the legislation should not 
be passed at this time? 

Mr. Ernst. That is correct. 

Tun NAVY 

I desire to call the especial attention of the Senate to a number of 
objections made by the Navy Department. 

There are many mistakes running all through this title, and they 
begin with the first seetion.. 

Section 2488: The section speaks of rear admirals (first nine) and 
read adiolrals (second nine). This is not correct. The proper titles 
of these officers are “rear admirals, upper half of grade or rank,” and 
“ rear admirals, lower half of grade or rank.” (39 Stat. 577, 578.) 

Section 2452; The last sentence of this section should be omitted, as 
it is a duplication of the lust sentence of section 2456, and belongs in 
that section. 

Section 2463: This section ts from the naval appropriation act of 
August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 344); but the provision carried into this 
section was expressly repealed by the provision in the naval appropria- 
tion act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat, 708). So this section, as well as 
section 2464, are dead matter and have no place in this bill, 

Sections 2465 to 2470; These sections are taken from the naval 
appropriation act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 344). 

The naval appropriation act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 710) provided 
for a Dental Corps, which provisions are carried Into sections 2472 to 
2475, inclusive, and then repealed all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of that act. % 

The only provision in the act of 1912 which is not inconsistent with 
the provisions of the act of 1918 is that which declares that appointees 
in the Dental Corps— 

“Shall not exercise command over persons in the Navy other than 
dental surgeons and such enlisted men as may be detailed to assist 
them by competent authority.” 

The only portions, then, of sections 2405 to 2470 which were not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the aet of 1918 is the above proyi- 
sion just quoted. It cam be carried into tts proper place in section 2472 
and sections 2472 to 2475 omitted from the bill. 

Section 2471: This was a special provision, applying only to one 
officer. A similar provision was carried into the act of 1918 and 
carried into the first proviso of section 2475. I am advised that the 
officer specifically referred to in these provisions had reached the age 
of 70 years and bad been placed on the retired list prior to March 1, 
1919. Section 2471, as well as the similar provision in section 2475, 
should be omitted, x 

Section 2479; This last sentence of this section, “ The Secretary of 
the Navy is empowered to limit and fix the numbers in the various rat- 
ings,” relates to the ratings of the enlisted men only, and not to phar- 
macists, and sboyld be transposed to and made the last sentence of 
section 2482. The “ enlisted ratings" are given in section 2478 of the 
bill. 

Section 2486: The provision carried into this section is obsolete, 
having been superseded by the provision from the pava] act of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 576), carried into section 2439. 

Section 2489: The words in the last two lines of the section, “ sub- 
ject to such examinations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy,” should be omitted. Being staff officers, under the provisions 
carried into section 2709 they are not required to take examinations 
except for “regular adyancements in rank.“ Sections 2781 et seq. 
regulate the examinations for promotions in grade. 

Section 2500: The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1003), abolished 
the Engineer Corps of the Navy and transferred the officers thereof to 
the Une of the Navy. There are, therefore, no longer “chief engi- 
neers as such in the Navy. To state the law as it stands at present, 
the section should read: 

“The President may designate among the officers of the Navy per- 
forming engineering duty only, and appoint to every fleet or squadron 
an engineer, Who shall be denominated ‘engineer of the feet?” 

Section 2512: The proviso in this section is obsolete, as it has been 
superseded by the provision carried into section 2489, which provides 
that the commissioned officers of the Construction Corps shall be 5 
per cent of the total number of commissioned officers of the line of 
the Navy. The proviso should be omitted, as it is dead matter. 

Section 2513: This section provides that certain officers havivg not 
less than three years’ service shall be eligible for transfer to the grade 
of assistant naval canstructor. That provision of the section has been 
superseded by the later provision in section 2441, that— 
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“Hereinafter ensigns of not less than one year’s service as such 
shall be eligible for transfer to the Construction Corps.” 

The section should be corrected to conform to this latter provision. 

The proviso to the section has been superseded by the later law found 
in sections 2439-2441 of this bill, and should be omitted. 

Section 2525; The provisions of this section were superseded by the 
later provision found in section 2795. The law governing the exami- 
nations of officers for promotion are set out in sections 2781 et seq. 
The section is dead matter. 

Section 2531: The provision contained in this section is repealed 
and superseded by the later provision found In the next section 2532. 

Section 2534: This provision is repealed by the act contained in 
section 2532. 

Section 2536: The act of April 25, 1917 (40 Stat. 38), provides that 
any enlistment for minority in the Navy or Marine Corps may be 
extended as provided for extending a term of enlistment for four 
years. The words “four years,” in line 7 of this section, should be 
omitted, and Forty Statute 38 cited as authority for this action. 

Section 2542: The provision contained in this section has been dead 
matter for many years. ‘The enlisted strength of the Navy is fixed 
by the law in section 2541, 

Section 2547: The second sentence of this section, as compiled, pro- 
vides that “honorable discharges mny be granted to all enlisted per- 
sons in the Navy who have enlisted for four years.” The act of June 
11. 1896 (29 Stat. 476; 2 Supp. 531), extends the benefits of honorable 
discharge to “all enlisted persons.“ Therefore the words who have 
enlisted for four years” in the fourth line of the section should be 
omitted, 

Section 2549: The three months granted by law as the limit of time 
in which to receive the pecuniary benefits of discharge was, by the act 
of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1003; 2 Supp. 973), extended to four 
months; and that provision was again amended (in other respects) by 
the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 331). The words “three months“ 
in the fifth line of the section should be changed to “ four months.” 

Section 2558: This section is not of a general nature, but relates to 
the acceptance, from the State of Rhode Island, of Coasters Harbor 
Island for use as a naval training station. The cession was made and 
accepted 40 years ago, and this section can serye no purpose here, its 
provisions being fully executed. 

Section 2559: What is said with respect to section 2558 is true of 
this section. Its provisions have been fully executed, and it has no 
place in this compilation. 

Section 2568: The provisions of this section were repealed by the 
provisions of the act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat. 128), which provides 
that “an officer of the Navy,” after 30 years in the service, may, upon 
his own application, be retired. This language includes all officers of 
the Navy who have served 30 years. 

Section 2563 should be omitted. 

Section 2564: ‘There is no officer now on the active list of the Navy 
to whom this provision can apply, all officers to whom it could apply 
having been retired. It should be omitted as being executed, 

Section 2579: As here set out, this section is inaccurate In that it 
provides that all officers failing to pass the physical examination should 
be retired with the rank to which their seniority entitled them to be 
promoted, and Thirty-sixth Statutes, 1267, is cited as the source of 
the section. 

This provision was amended by the naval act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat, 579), with respect to the grades of commander, captain, and 
rear admiral, By this amendment officers failing to pass the physical 
examination “shall not be considered, in the event of retirement, en- 
titled to the rank of the next higher grade.” 

Then the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 718), extended the provisions 
of the act of 1916 to officers of the line. 

To correctly state the law will require the Insertion of the words 
“below the rank of lieutenant commander after the word“ Navy" in 
the second line of the section. 

Section 2580: The word “ sea,” in the last line of the section, should 
be eliminated, as the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 501), declares that 
the 10 per cent additional allowed for service beyond the limits of the 
United States should not be included in computing the retired pay of 
nayal officers. See section 2678 of the bill. 

Section 2588; The Navy Department states that this section is exe- 
cuted and obsolete, as there is no officer now in the Navy who can pos- 
sibly be affected by this provision. 

Section 2586; The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 579), fixed 64 
years as the age for retiring, instead of 62 years. The word “ sixty- 
four" should be substituted for “ sixty-two" in the third line of the 
section. 

Section 2587: This section as compiled provides that the next officer 
in rank shall be promoted to the place of a retired officer, but the act 
of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 579), and the act of July 1, 1918 (40 
Stat. 718), provide that in the case of an officer in the rank of com- 
mander and above the vacancy shall be filled by selection and promo- 
tion and by seniority, so that the provisions of this section apply only 
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to the grades below commander. The words “ except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title“ should be inserted at the beginning of the section. 

Section 2589; Standing as it is this section is in conflict with sec- 
tion 2596 (from a later statute), which provides that officers on the 
retired list restored to active duty, under certain conditions, may re- 
ceive an increase of pay. Section 2589 should therefore be amended 
by inserting at the beginning thereof the words “ Except as provided 
in section 2596." ‘ 

Section 2590: This section as it is compiled is in direct conflict with 
section 2599 (from a later act). To reconcile this conflict section 2590 
should be amended by inserting at the beginning of the section the 
words Excepf as provided in section 2899,“ or the latter section added 
as a proviso to section 2590, 

Section 2595: This section as it stands is in direct conflict with 
respect to some of its provisions with the later act of March 2, 190T 
(34 Stat. 1217). This later act is entitled “An act providing for the 
retirement of noncommissioned officers, petty officers, and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States“; and it 
repeals all acts and parts of acts so far as they conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act.” This act appears as section 2052 in the title The 
Army. 

Section 2601: All that part of this section beginning with the words 
“and the accounting,” in line 10, and to the end of the section, were 
remedial, the accounts have been adjusted and paid, and the provision 
fully executed. It is therefore dead matter and should be omitted. 

Section 2602: This section fixes the pay of admiral at $13,500, At 
the time the act from which the section is taken was passed Admiral 
Dewey was the only admiral, but in the act conferring upon him this 
title it was provided that upon his death the title should cease. (30 
Stat, 1045; 2 Supp. 988.) Later the act of March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 
941, 942), provided that while holding the position of commianiler of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Asiatic Fleets the officers holding such posi- 
tions should have the rank and pay of admiral and fixed the pay at 
$10,000, and also provided that the second in command should haye the 
rank of vice admiral, and fixed the pay at $9,000 per annum. 

The provisions of this later law are carried into section 2443 of this 
bill, where the pay of admiral and of vice admiral is correctly stated. 

Section 2604: Under the provisions carried into section 2602 “all 
commissioned officers of the active list of the Navy shall receive the 
same pay and allowance, according to rank and length of service.” 
Naval constructors, assistant naval constructors, professors of mathe- 
matics, and ciyil engineers are “commissioned officers’ whose pay is 
fixed by the law found in section 2602. Section 2604 should be cor- 
rected by striking out all matter, beginning with the words “naval 
constructors,” In Hine 8, to and including the words two thousand 
six hundred dollars,” in line 3, top of page 230. 

In addition to this conflict of provisions there are several other 
minor errors in the section. 

Section 2608: The first sentence of this section Is from the act of 
March 3, 1899 (31 Stat. 1108; 2 Supp. 1548), and includes officers of 
the Navy and officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps, 

The second sentence, while it sets out the exact language of the act 
of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat. 128), In the act itself refers only to officers 
of the Navy. The pay of officers of the Marine Corps is the same as 
the pay of officers of the Army (see sec. 2917 of the bill), which is to 
be found in sections 2069 et seq. of this bill. The sentence should be 
changed so as to apply only to officers of the Navy, and should read: 

“All commissioned officers of the Navy on sea duty and all such 
officers on shore duty, ete.” 

Section 2613: The act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat, 127), provides that 
all commissioned officers of the active list of the Navy shall receive 
the same pay and allowances according to rank. It also provided that 
nothing in that act-should be construed sa as to reduce the pay or 
allowances now (on May 13, 1908) authorized by law for any com- 
missioned officer, etc., of the active or retired lists of the Navy. 

The provision carried into section 2613 is from the act of June 29, 
1906 (34 Stat. 554), This act fixed the pay of chaplains then in the 
service. The section should be corrected so as to preserve the pay of 
the chaplains in the service on that date. 

Section 2614: The provision found in this section was repealed by a 
later enactment, found in section 2602 of this bill, The section should 
be omitted. 

Section 2017: The provisions of law found in this section were modl- 
fied by the provision in the act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 86), section 
5, and also in the act of July 1, 1018 (40 Stat. 716). Conelsely 
stated, the section should read: 

“Midshipmen graduated from the Naval Academy may be commis- 
sioned effective from date of graduation, and shall be allowed the pay 
of the grade in which so commissioned from the date they take rank 
as stated in their commissions to the date of qualifications and ae- 
ceptance of said commissions.” (27 S. 716; 32 S. 686; 40 8 86; 
40 8 716.) (See sec. 2704.) 

Section 2618: The provision in this section is superseded by a later 
enactment contained in section 2619 of the bill; and section 2618 should 
be omitted as dead matter. 
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‘Section 2621: The provisions of this section have been superseded 
by the later Jaw found in section 2619 of this bill. 

Section 2626: The act carried into this section was superseded by 
a subsequent enactment found in section 2627 and in section 2628. 

Section 2681: The provision found in this section was superseded 
by the provision carried into section 2632. 

Section 2638: This provision of law was superseded by the provi- 
sions of the later act found in section 2602 of this bill, 

Section 2641: The first part of the section which authorizes the 
President to fix the pay of petty officers, excepting mates, etc., was 
repealed by the provisions in the act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat. 128), 
which increased the pay of those officers and provided that the pay 
as so fixed should remain until changed by act of Cougress. The 
section should be changed to conform to the act of 1908, to read: 

“The rates of pay provided for all active and retired enlisted men 
of the Navy prior to May 13, 1908, are increased 10 per cent, aud, 
as so increased, shall remain in force until changed by act of Con- 
gress.” (35 5. 128.) 

Section 2644: The provision carried into this section was repealed 
by section 3 of the act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 1203), whieh is 
found in section 2169 of this bill, in the title “The Army.” Changed 
to apply only to the Navy and the Marine Corps, the section should 
be changed to read: 

“An enlisted man honorably discharged from the Navy or Murine 
Corps shall receive 5 cents per mile from the place of his discharge 
to his actual bona fide home or residence or original muster into the 


service, at his option: Provided, That for sea travel on discharge, 


transportation and subsistence only shall be furnished to enlisted men: 
Provided further, That naval reservists duly enrolled who may be 
honorably released from active service shall be entitled likewise to 
receive mileage as aforesaid.” (40 Stat. 1203.) 

Section 2646: The law contained in this section is also included 
in section 2554 of this bill. 

Section 2659: The provision carried into this section was super- 
seded by the act carried into section 2661. 

Section 2675; This section is section 1588, Revised Statutes. That 
section provides, among other things, what the retired pay shall be 
for officers who haye performed 45 years’ service, after reaching the 
age of 16 years. As compiled, to be entitled to retired pay, the officer 
would have to serve 45 years after reaching the age of 64 years; in 
other words, the oficer- would have to be 109 years of age before he 
would be entitled to retired pay. The word “sixteen” should be sub- 
stituted for “sixty-four” in the third line of the section. 

As a matter of fact, section 1588, Revised Statutes, has been modi- 
fied by several later acts, See sections 2561, 2579, 2580, 2581, 2584, 
and 2792, 

Section 2676: As compiled, this section in some of its provisions is 
in conflict with the provisions of section 2596. To reconcile this con- 
flict there should be inserted at the beginning of the section the words 
„Except as provided in section 2596.“ 

Section 2679: There should be inserted at the beginning of this sec- 
tion the words“ Except as otherwise provided in this title,“ for the 
reason that there are other and later provisions of law which modify 
the law carried into this section. See sections 2596, 2597, 2600, and 
2681. 

Section 2683: This section is in direct conflict with the provisions 
of the later law carried into section 2589. 

Section 2686; The provision in this section is superseded by the later 
law. found in section 1828, title “The Army.” 

Section 2692: The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 576), increased 
from 10 to 15 the number of midshipmen the President was au- 
thorized to appoint annually to the Naval Academy, and the act of 
March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1182), increased from 25 to 100 the num- 
ber that might annually be appointed to the Naval Academy by the 
Secretary of the Navy. If this section should become a law in the 
form in which it appears in this bill, the effect will be to increase 
from 15 to 80 the number of midshipmen the President annually may 
appoint to the academy. 

Section 2694: This section is merely a duplication of the provisions 
regulating the appointment of 100 midshipmen annually by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. It is a useless repetition and should be omitted 
from the bill. 

Section 2719: The first sentence of this section is from the naval 
act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 837). 

The remainder of the section is from the naval act of March 3, 1897 
(29 Stat. 661). The only purpose of the provision was to authorize 
the proper pay officer to pay the professors the increase in their 
compensation which had been granted in the act of 1895 from July 
1,-1896. It was merely temporary legislation and long since executed, 


and should be omitted. 

The first sentence is obsolete, as it is superseded by the provision in 
the naval act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 607), which appears as 
section 2714 of this bill. 

Sertion 2719, therefore, is obsolete, and should be omitted, 


Section 2758: This section is obsolete, having been superseded by the 
provision in the naval act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 717), carried 
into section 2625 of this bill. 

Section 2760: This section is likewise dead matter, haying been 
superseded by the provision of iaw. carried into section 2625 of this 
bill. z 

Section 2764: As to officers entering the service after March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat. 892), they take precedence according to their respective 
dates of commission, which provision is found in section 2809 of this 
bill. The latter section should be a proviso to section 2764. or the 
words “except as provided in section 2809" should be inserted at the 
beginning of the section. 

Sections 2767, 2768, 2769: The provisions in these sections were 
superseded and repealed by the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 577). 
carried inte section 2441 of this bill, 

Section 2772: The provision appearing in this section was repealed 
by the act of June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. 404), which is found in section 
2504 of this bill. 

Seetion 2782: This section is in direct conflict with the provisions of 
a later law. carried into section 2800 of this bill, Section 2782 is, 
therefore, dead matter. 

Section 2785: Under the terms of this section the whole record and 
finding shall be presented to the President for his approval or disap- 
proval of the finding. 

The provisions of the act of May 1917 (40 Stat. 90), authorize 
the President to direct the Secretary of the Navy to take such action 
on the records of promotion boards “as is now required by law to 
be taken by the President,” which has been carried into section 2795 
of this bill. This later provision is in conflict with section 2785, 

Section 2794: This section provides that any officer of the Navy below 
the rank of commander who upon examination for promotion is found 
not professionally qualified shall be suspended from promotion for a 
period of six months, whereas by the later law of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stat. 579), any officer selected to pass an examination for promotion 
who shall fail to pass the professional examination “ shall thereafter 
be ineligible for selection and promotion.” This later provision is 
carried into section 2791 of this bill, and is in direct conflict with the 
provisions of section 2794. 

Section 2797: This section furnishes another illustration of the 
careless manner in which the sections have been arranged in this bill. 

The provision of law found in this section is from the act of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 579). This section forms a part of the law found 
in sections 2788-2791, and should follow section 2789. The hoard 
spoken of in the section is the board of selection provided for in sec- 
tion 2788. Without going fo the source of the law, no one could tell 
what board is referred to in the section—whetber an examining 
toard or the board of selection. 

Section 2828: This section shows upon its face that it is merely 
temporary legislation, and has no place in this compilation. 

x TITCE—THE NATY 

CHAPTER IX—THE MARINE CORPS 


Attention is specially called to the duplications in this chapter. 

Section 2874: The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 609), changes 
he title of “ commandant,” as set out in section 2874, to that of major 
general commandant,” and this section should be changed accord- 
ingly. 

Section 2879: This section seems to be the parent section from 
which several other sections are drawn. 

The first four lines of the section and the word “ follows,” in the 
fifth line, are a “made up provision and might be construed in 
their present form to be in addition to the officers named in section 
2875, and should be changed to state the fact or omitted. 

Here are some of the duplications from the section: 

The first proviso of the section is duplicated in section 2876, 

The second proviso is duplicated in section 2878. 

The fifth proviso is duplicated in section 2877. 

The sixth proviso is duplicated in section 2902. 

The first part of the seventh proviso is duplicated in section 2904. 

The second sentence of the seventh proviso Is duplicated in section 
2903. 

The remainder of the seventh proviso is duplicated In section 2901. 

Section 2883: This section, while correctly fixing the ages between 
which persons may be appointed to the grade of lieutenant from eiyil 
life, does not contain the provision in the act of March 3, 1903 (32 
Stat, 1198), that appointees to the grade of lieutenant from noncom- 
missioned officers shall be between the ages of 21 and 27 years. 

1 have been unable to find this provision in the bill; and if not fn 
the bill this section should be amended by incorporating that provision. 

Section 2884; This section is drawn from the act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat. 611); and in that act, immediately following the provision 
found in this section, is the following: 

“ That no midshipman at the United States Naval Academy or cadet 
at the United States Military Academy who fails to graduate there- 
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from shall be eligible for appointment as a commissioned officer in the 
Marine Corps until after the graduation of the class of which he was 
a member.” 

I have been unable to find this provision in this bill. 
added to this section. 

Section 2899: This section states that the staff of the Marine Corps 
shall be separate from the line; while the act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat, 610), declares that vacancies thereafter oceurring in any 
grade of the staff department should be filled by detail, for a period of 
four years, from the line. 

Thig latter provision appears in sections 2879 and 2901. 

Section 2899 should therefore be omitted. 

Section 2900: This section provides for the composition of the 
staff of the Marine Corps, as provided in the act of March 3, 1899 
(30 Stat. 1009), but that provision has heen modified by the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 610). 

This section does not, therefore, state the law with respect to the 
staf! of the Marine Corps. 

The foregoing are not the only errors under the title “The Navy,“ 
but are some of the serious mistakes and duplications that are to be 
found therein, Many more, of a more or less serious character, are 
to be found in it. So, too, but few of the omitted provisions are re- 
ferred to. The foregoing are sufficient, however, to indicate the char- 
acter of the compilation and the confusion that will exist in attempting 
to execute the laws relating to the Navy should House bill 12 become 
a law. 

it is not surprising, therefore, that the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
letter calling attention to the foregoing and to other defects in the 
bill, states: 

“It ts obvious that the inclusion of provisions which have hereto- 
fore been and now stand repealed would be enacting law which, for 
ren sons best known to Congress and the department, have been speciti- 
cally repealed. The result would be confusion compounded and re- 
sult in an intolerable situation 
-= “It is reasonable to believe that if the compilation in its present 
form should become law it would be impossible for the department to 
determine the status of the law in a large number of instances affect- 
ing the personnel of the naval service, and, further, that it would be 
necessary to request immediate legislation on these points reenacting 
the law as it now exists but as it has not been incorporated In said 
compilation.” 

In a subsequent letter the Secretary of the Navy adds: 

“To reenact these repealed provisions would not only result in 
constructive legislation detrimental to the naval seryice, but would 
also result In such confusion that it would be impossible to administer 
the naval service in several important particulars until subsequent 
legislation had been obtained to eliminate the damage done by enact- 
ing this codification Into law. * * * 

“Suffice it to say that this department is very anxious to promote 
a careful and comprehensive codification of all the laws of the United 
States, and that it is particularly interested in a proper codification 
of the laws relating to the Navy. It must, however, recommend that 
it be not enacted into law until the very many obvious errors con- 
tained therein have been corrected and the provisions of law omitted 
therefrom incorporated therein. 

“You are advised, therefore, that this department is of the opinion 
that H. R. 12 in its present form should mot be enacted, and that 
in respect to those titles which affect the naval service only a most 
careful revision, and in many instances a complete reconstruction 
thereof, will suffice.” 


It should be 


‘TERRITORIAL PROVISIONS 
TITLE 25, CHAPTER 4 

Most of the sections in this chapter are taken from the Revised 
Statutes and are dead matter, having become obsolete when Arizona 
and New Mexico, the Jast of the Territories to which they applied, 
became States, 

They can serve no useful purpose in this bill. 

Alaska: Alaska has a complete system of government—legislative, 
executive, and judiclal—which is set out in the organic act of August 
24. 1912. (37 Stat. 512.) 

Hawail: The organic act of April 30, 1900 (31 Stat. 141), establish- 
ing a complete system of government—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—for Hawaii. 

Porto Rico: The new organic act of March 2, 1917, an act entitled 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes,” establishes a complete government for Porto kico, with 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments. 

Philippine Islands: The new organic act of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stat. 545), is that of a completely organized Territory, and it has 
a governmental organization with legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments. 

These organic laws governing these Territories are fully set out in 
the other chapters, title 25 and in the title 26 of the code. 


There is no necessity to have further enactment of other laws 
relating to these Territories which can not be applied to them and 


which will but serve to confuse. It simply encumbers the new com- 
pilation with dead matter which can be of no possible use. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the obsolete character of the 
sections in this chapter, reference is here made te a few of the 
sectlons and then to the corresponding section of H. R. 12, which 
relate to Alaska, Hawall, and Porto Rico: 

“Section 3957: Governor: 3796, Alaska; 8925, Hawali; and 4046, 
Porto Rico, 

“Section 8958: Veto power: 8776, 
4071, Porto Rico. 

“Section 2959: Secretary: 8797, Alaska: 3926, Hawaii; and 4048, 
Porto Rico, 

Section 3961: Legislative power: 8766, Alaska; 8884, Hawalli: and 
4060, Porto Rico. - 

“Section 3968; The legislature: 3766, Alaska; 8902-3910, Hawaits 
and 4061-4062, Porto Rico.” 

Chapter 4 of title 25 contains sections in the code 3957 to 4038, 
inclusive. An examination of each one of these sections will demon- 
strate that there are but very few of them which can possibly be 
applied to our Territorial possessions, 

These obsolete sections should be omitted from the code. 

There is submitted herewith a memorandum prepared in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General of the War Department, which sets 
out with great care and minuteness the laws and conditions covering 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, a careful 
examination of which should be made by anyone interested in this 
new compilation. It clearly demonstrates that much confusion, un- 
certainty, and Htigation would necessarily follow the enactment of 
this bill. 

Thanimous consent is asked that the memorandum above referred 
to be printed in full in the Recorp at the end of these remarks, and 
also that a letter from John Rustgard, Attorney General of Alaska, 
in a report upon this bill (H. R. 12) to the Governor of Alaska, be 
also printed in the Reconn at the end of these remarks. 

The Vice Presipent. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 1.) 

Mr. Rustgard, in concluding his letter, makes the following state- 
ment: 

“These are a few of the objections to the new compilation which 
occur to me at the present time after, as I have stated, a cursory 
examination of the subject. 

“Tf Alaska could be left out of the new code, it wonld give me 
considerable pleasure to assist in compiling and revising the Federal 
eugetments of a permanent nature touching this Territory. I am 
satisfied that such task must be undertaken in the near future. At 
any rate an effort should be made to have some changes made jn the 
compilation in question before it becomes a law.” 


, PUBLIC PRINTING- TIMB 4 

Section 5769: This section provides that “every bill and joint 
resolution in each House of Congress at the stage of the considexzation 
at which 4t was engrossed prior to November 1, 1893, shall be printed, 
and such printed copy shall take the place of what was known be- 
fore that as, and shall be called, the engrossed bill or resolution,” 
and so forth. 

The law with respect to printing bills or resolutions as it existed 
prior to November 1, 1893, is not set out in the compilation, and 
therefore it can not be determined at what stage of passage the bill 
should be printed. 

‘Section 5771: The provision im ‘this section was superseded by the 
provision in section 5770. There is now no time “ when there is no 
joint committee of the two Houses of Congress.“ The section should, 
therefore, be omitted. 

Section 5788: By the aet of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 881, 382), 
Congress created the office of a Deputy Publie Printer and defined his 
duties, and provided that he should perform the duties theretofore per- 
formed by the chief clerk. Among such duties were those set-out in this 
section. The words “ chief clerk” appear three times in this section as 
compiled. These words should be stricken out and the words“ Deputy 
Public Printer” substituted therefor. 

Section 5802. The same change should be made in this section as in 
section 5788 and for the same reason. 

Section 5821: This section is obsolete and is superseded by the pro- 
visions of the sundry civil act of May 27, 1908 (85 Stat. 382), which 
is set out in the last paragraph of section 5786 of H. R. 12. 

Section 5830: The word “otherwise ™ in the fifth line of this section 
should be changed to hereinafter to conform to existing lac. 

Section 5870: The Superintendent of Documents and not the Sec- 
retary of State is authorized to sell copies of the pamphlet laws. 
The words “Superintendent of Documents“ should be substituted for 
the word “him” in the fourth line of the section, inasmuch as the word 
“him” refers to the Secretary of State. 


Alaska; 3914, Hawaii; and 
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Section 5872: The first sentence of this section is contained in sec 
tion 1414 in the chapter on Evidence” in the judiciary title, where 
it properly belongs, because it makes competent as evidence pamphlet 
copies of the statutes, 

Section 5884: This section is obsolete. The Government's interest 
in the Union Pacific Railway ceased in 1897, and the last report was 
issued in 1898. 

Section 5891: The third paragraph of this section and the second 
paragraph of section 5916 are duplicates. 

The second paragraph of section 5916 should be omitted and the first 
part of the same section carried into section 5891, since it relates to 
matters which should be included in the Official Register. 

Section 5898: While this section contains the provision regulating 
the size of the bulletins to be issued, It does not contain the provisions 
which authorize their publication and the number to be printed. That 
provision is found in the concurrent resolution of April 27, 1909 (31 
Stat. 1992). 

Section 5905: The provision found in this section is an amendment 
of the law found in section 5900 and should be carried into that sec- 
tion. Standing as two separate sections, one contradicts the pro- 
visions in the other. 

Section 5914: This section is dead matter, having been superseded 
by a later provision, which is set out in section 5836, which Increases 
from 6 to 10 the number of copies of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to be furnished to the Library of Congress, 

Section 5943: This section has been superseded by the provision set 
out in section 5773. 

Section 5969: This section is superseded by the act of May 12, 1910 
(36 Stat, 366), which is set out in section 6614 of this bill. 

Omitted provision: Section 5 of the act of July 1, 1962 (32 Stat. 
631), authorizes the distribution at the beginning of the first session 
of each Congress to any Senator or Representative who may apply 
for them a copy of the Revised Statutes and the supplements thereto, 
one copy of each to be furnished during the term of service of the 
Member. This provision can not be found in H. R. 12. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a communication of consid- 
erabie length, dated February 13 and addressed to the Hon. EDWARD C. 
Liar, and a copy of which was sent to the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the Senate, withdrawing sundry objections made to the 
biil in a former letter and setting out various other objections to it, 
states as follows: 

We appreciate fully the magnitude and importance of this work. 
It is this very fact that leads us to refer to these matters. We do not 
mean to intimate that the code has not been most carefully and eriti- 
cally prepared. In a work of this character it is practically impossible 
to prevent inaccuracies. In an endeavor to be helpful rather than 
critical we have attempted to call attention to some matters which it 
seems to us should be further considered. Many of the doubts that 
arise can be settled only by Congress or by the courts, which in the last 
analysis means the Supreme Court. The law under which the commis- 
sion functions has been growing since its original enactment, and it has 
taken many years to determine its application to various combinations 
of facts or cireumstances. If the code is enacted, it may again require 
many years before the courts will have decided many of the questions 
which will arise. This would leave all concerned with the application 
of the laws relating to the commission’s work in a state of uncer- 
tainty, in many instances, pending these court decisions. It is also 
conceivable that the construction placed by the courts upon some of the 
questions that will arise may vary from the intent of Congress. Con- 
gress, in the first instance, determines what the law shall be and the 
effect that it shall have. It would seem preferable in the enactment of 
the code that Congress rather than the court should resolve these 
doubts, and that steps shonld be taken to eliminate such doubts as far 
as it is possible to do so.” 

Unanimous consent is asked that this communication from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be printed in full in the RECORD at the end 
of these remarks. It is worthy of serious consideration. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 2.) 

THE CAPITAL 
TITLE XXI—CHAPTER II 


Section 3420: The law from which this section was taken was re- 
pealed and superseded by section 10 of the legislative appropriation act 
of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1260), which appears as section 3462 of this 
bill. 

Section 3435: This section is taken from the act of March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat. 868), and does not state the law, as the act from which it is 
taken was expressly amended by the act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 
385), the last sentence of which reads as follows: 

“And hereafter no such permits shall be granted except upon special 
application and with the concurrence of all of said commissioners and, 
where such extensions are to be placed upon buildings to be erected on 


land adjoining United States public reservations, the approval of the 
Secretary of War.“ 


Section 3451: The latter part of this. section, which provides that 
Rock Creek Park shall be under the joint control of the Commissioners 
of the District and the Chief of Engineers, was repealed by the act of 
July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 650), which declares the park to be a part of 
the park system of the District of Columbia. As a result, this park 
is now under the exclusive control of the Chief of Engineers (see sec- 
tion 3448), and the Commissioners of the District have no contro! ovec 
the park. The last two sentences of section 3451 are in direct conflict 
with the law as set forth in section 3448, and they should therefore 
be stricken from the section. 


Section 3466, determination of harbor lines: The act carried into 
this sectlon was repealed by a provision in the river and harbor act of 
July 25, 1912 (37 Stat. 206), which reads: 

“The provisions of section 11 of the river and harbor act of March 
3, 1899, are hereby made applicable to the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers; and hereafter harbor lines in the District of Columbia, or 
elsewhere on said rivers, shall be established or modified as therein 
provided; and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this provise 
are hereby repealed.” 

The provisions of section 11 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 
1899, which were made applicable to the Potomac aud Anacostia 
Rivers, are found in section 6866 of the bill, in which appears the lau- 
guage from the act of July 25, 1912, above quoted. 

The section should be omitted as being dead matter, 


Tita XV.—THE Juorctary 
SECTION oss, PARAGRAPH 3 


Congress, by the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 395), attempted 
to amend paragraph 3 of this section by the addition of the words 
“and to claimants the rights and rentedies under the workmen's com- 
pensation law of any State”; but the Supreme Court, in Knickerbocker 
Ice Co. v. Stewart (253 U. S. 149), held the provision unconstitutional; 
as being an attempt on the part of Congress to delegate its legislative 
power. 

The words quoted should be omitted from the section as being deal 
matter. 

Section 1209, paragraph 3: Congress by the act of October 6, 1917 
(40 Stat. 395), attempted to make the same amendment to this para- 
graph that it did to paragraph 3 of section 988, but it was likewise 
held void by the Supreme Court in the case above cited, 

The attempted amendment is therefore dead ofatter and should be 
omitted from the paragraph. 


HEADLINES TO THE SECTIONS 


Some of the headlines to the sections of the code are cruda and 
meaningless. I cite a few: 

Section 206: Mileage or neglect of messengers. 

Section 1358: Husband or wife competent in bigamy. 

Section 1847: Appointment to above colonel; vacancy. 

Section 1970: Superior punished if detached six years. 

Section 2573: Disability by otherwise than in service. 

Section 2933: Exchange of machines and things. 

Section 4009: Sanitary bonds of municipa] corporations. 

Section 4044: United States laws apply except on internal-revenus 
receipts. 

Section 4095: Harbors and navigabie waters transferred. 

Section 6838: Construction of bridyes or dams over navigable 
waters, 

Section 

Section 

Section 


7250; 
S204; 
9603 : 


Killing female or seal less than 1 year old, 
The Lighthouse Establishment things. 
Neat cattle and hides prohibited: penalty. 


CITATIONS 


The citations are frequently Inaccurate and incomplete. 

I have many other letters which I should like to have placed in the 
record; but I shall not now ask to have that done. I simply desire to 
say in conclusion that no attempt has been made to set out more than 
a part of the defects in this bill, consisting of errors of omission and 
commission. A number of the titles have not been touched or com- 
mented upon in any way. 

To read this bill as one would a novel. as I said a moment ago, 
would require some three hours a day for two months. 

A critical and complete examination of the entire compilation, with 
its 10,747 sections, would require the continued labor for many, many 
months of an able and experienced lawyer and a force of assistants 
familiar with this character of work. It can not be performed by 
novices. 

It would have been a far pleasanter task to report this bill fayorabty 
than to point out its defects. Such course would have saved many 
weeks of hard work. 

Its passage is not fayored, solely because the bill in Its present form 
is fatally defective, and, in my judgment, It cau not be cured by amend- 
ment. 
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APPENDIX 1 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE. ON: THE JUDICIARY, 
September 23, 1921. 
Senator R. P. ERNST, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Sin: Inasmuch as the bill referred to in the inclosed letters 
from the Governor of Alaska and the attorney general of Alaska is in 
the hands of your committee, I beg leave to refer the communications 
to you for your consideration and attention. 

z Yours very truly, 
KRUTE NELSON. 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, September 9, 1921, 
Hon, KRNUrR NELSON, 
Okeirman Judiciary Committee, 
United States Sonate, Washington. 


My Desg Spxaror Netsox: T am transmitting to you herewith a 
letter received by me from the attorney general of Alaska, m which he 
calls my attention to House bill No. 12, now pending im the Senate 
and evidently in your committee, to codify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States, and which he be- 
lieves in its Alaska provisions may produce complications in this Ter- 
ritory, 

I am submitting his letter for your information and such considera- 
tion and action as you may think necessary. 

With very good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Scorr C. Boxe, Governor. 
TERRITORY on ALASKA, 
OFFICB OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Juncau, Alaska, September 2, 1021. 
Hon. Scorr. C. Boys, 5 
Governor of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 

My Dear GOVERNOR: Permit me to call your attention to House biit 
No. 12, entitled A bill to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in foree Mareh 4, 
1919.” 

This bill passed the House of Representatives, May 16, 1921, and 18 
presumably at the present time pending before the Senate. 

As the title indicates, this is a bill not only to compile, but to revise 
and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United States in 
force March 4, 1919, and as such it purports to. compile, revise, and 
reenact the Federal laws applicable to Alaska. 

Under the circumstances, I have hastily examined the Alaska pro- 
visions and find that if this bill becomes a law it is likely to cause 
many complications in this Territory; section 3823 contains the pro- 
visions relative to the distribution of the Alaska fund, but I find that 
it omits the first part of section 7 of the act of February 6, 1909, en- 
titled “An act relating to the affairs of the Territories” (35 Stat. L. 
601). This is the provision which. authorizes the 5 per cent of the 
Alaska fund formerly devoted to the care of the insane to be diverted 
to the use of schools, thereby increasing the school appropriation from 
25 to 30 per cant. The new section authorizes only 25 per cent to 
be used for schools. 

Sections 3832 and 3833 contain the old proyisions in regard to the 
establishment of school districts in and outside of incorporated towns, 
respectively. I have formerly suggested that these sections be re- 
pealed. But there is another enactment of importance which has been 
omitted, so far as I ean find, and that is the act of March 3, 1917 (39 
Stat. 1131), entitled “ An act to authorize the Legislature of Alaska to 
establish and maintain schools, and for other purposes.” (39 Stat. 
L., ch. 167). Unless this last act is embodied in the new revision of the 
Federal Statutes it is likely that the Legislature of Alaska will have no 
authority over schools. 

Some of the penal laws applicable to Alaska are embodied in the new 
codification, but I do not find that the penal. code of 1899 is included. 
What effect this will have I am not at present prepared to state. 

I also find that a portion of the act of June 6, 1900, is embodied. in 
the new compilation, but not all of it, I find by section 10742 of the 
proposed new codification it is provided: 

All acts of Congress passed prior to the 4th of March, 1919, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of this code are hereby 
repealed, and the sections herein applicable thereto shall be in force 
in lieu thereof; all parts of such acts not contained in this codification 
having been repealed or superseded by subsequent acts or not being 
general and permanent in their nature.” 

There is serious question under this provision whether or not a large 
part of our civil code, as well as our code of procedure, may be repealed 
by the bill here in question. This, of course, was not the intent. The 
act of June 6, 1900, entitled, “ An act making further provisions for civil 


government for Alaska; and for other purposes,” contains both a 
political code, cipll practice code, and the civil. code in one enactment. 
Only the political.code is amended in the new compilation, but inasmuch 
as this political code is a part only of a larger act. the question is 
whether or not the other part not included in the eodification is re- 
pealed by the new enactment, 

I also observe that amendments and modification of the civil code 
of the Territory enacted subsequent to 1900 are incorporated into the 
above-named compilation. ; 

Personally I feel that the political code of Alaska should be re- 
written, and inasmuch. as the legislature of the Territory has made 
several amendments to the remainder, the latter should not be at the 
present time touched by Congress, as serious complications would 
thus arise, 

The new compilation, for instance, contains the old provisions of 
1900 concerning notaries public. These provisions haye been to some 
extent amended by the local legislature. If this reenactment takes 
place, will the amendment of the local legislature still remain in 
force? T doubt it. 

The compilation contains tue provision regarding recording of in- 
struments enacted in 1900: This has also been to some extent 
amended by the local legislature. 

Section 3796 contains the old provision legalizing certain acts of 
the governor in appointing notaries prior to June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 
321; 2 Supp. 1194). This reenactment would have the effect of legullz- 
ing any unauthorized act done by the governor prior hereto touching 
the same subject. a 

Section 3796 also contains a provision making it the duty of the 
governor to “from time to time inquire into the operation of any per- 
son, company, aseeciation, or corporation authorized by the United 
States, by contract or otherewise, to kill senl or other fur-bearing ani- 
mals in the Territory, and any and all violations’ by such person, com- 
pany, assoviation, or corporation of the agreement with the United 
States under which the operations are being conducted, and shalt 
annually report to Congress result of such inquiries.” 

This, of course, is antiquated, but a reenactment at this time might 
impose upon the governor duties which it was not the intention to 
require him to perform. 

These are a few of the objections to the new compilation which occur 
to me at the present time after, as I have stated, a cursory examina- 
tion of the subject. If Alaska could be left out of the new code it 
would give me considerable pleasure to assist in compiling and revis- 
ing the Federal enactments of a permanent nature touching this Terri- 
tory. I am satisfied that such task must be undertaken in the near 
future. At any rate, an effort should be made to have some changrs 
made in the compilation in question before it becomes a law. 

Yours truly, 
Jonx Rustraarp, Attorney General. 


APPENDIX 2 
Interstates Commmece COMMISSION, 
Washington, February N, 193. 
Hon. Ricrrarp P. ERNST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Senator: I herewith beg leave to inclose a copy of a let- 
ter I have this day sent to Hon, Edward C. Little. 
Yours very truly, 
Jonx J. Esen, Commissioner. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 18, 1923. 
Hon. Epwanp C. LITTLE; 
Chairman Committee on Revision of Laus, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear LITTLE: I have your recent letters commenting on former 
Chairman Clark's letter of February 26, 1921, to Senator Wolcott, 
with respect to H. R. 9389, Sixty-sixth Congress. 

The explanatory statements made in that letter were probably not 
as explicit as they might have been, and thus have led to a misap- 
prehension of the purpose of that letter. I take the liberty of quot- 
ing from it, as follows: 

“Some examination has been made of this bill, but it has been im- 
possible to make that careful examination and criticism which its 
great importance demands. At this time I can only point out certain 
apparent errors and omissions which seem important and should be 
considered,” 

Upon reflection you will probably agree that we did not intend to 
suggest that the matters omitted should be included in the code. 
These omissions were merely matters which the hasty examination 
we were obliged to make of the code in the time available brought to 
light. We realized, of conrse, that the importance of the work de- 


manded a most careful examination; and it was with the thonght in 
mind that the effect of these omissions should not be overlooked, 
rather than that the parts omitted should be included in the code, 
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that we directed attention to them. It seems only fair to all con- 
cerned that this explanation be made. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the effect of these omissions, 
permit me to refer to your comments with respect to the use of the 
commission's pamphlet prints of the law. We appreciate, of course, 
that these pamphlets are not authoritative texts of the law and, in 
fact, they are not intended to be. They do, however, contain the various 
acts under which the commission functions, and there was less pos- 
sibility of failing to consider some one of these acts in the check made 
of H. R. 9389 throngh use of the pamphlet print than through use 
of the Statutes at Large. Our pamphiet prints contain appropriate 
references to the Statutes at Large. In the preparation of this letter 
we have not relied upon our print but haye consulted the texts of the 
various acts as contained in the Statutes at Large which cover the 
points discussed. 

It Is necessary to refer frequently in this letter to various acts, and 
as it is easier to associate various acts by their usual designation 
instead of the correct citation, we are using the former. For conveni- 
ence these designations, together with the correct citations, are listed 
below: 

‘Cullom Act, or act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887. 
(24 Stat. L. 879.) 

Elkins Act, approved February 19, 1903. (82 Stat. L. 847.) 

Hepburn Act, approved June 29, 1906. (84 Stat. L. 584.) 

Mann-Elkins Act, approved June 18, 1910. (36 Stat, L. 539.) 

Panama Canal act, approved August 24, 1912. (87 Stat. L. 560.) 

Standard time act, approved March 19, 1918. (40 Stat. L. 450.) 

Transportation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920. (41 Stat. 
L. 456.) — 

You will note from our letter of November 22, 1922, to Senator 
Enxsr, copy of which you have, that our letter of February 26, 1921, 
relating to H. R. 9389, is equally applicable to H. R. 12. For con- 
venience, H. R. 12 is hereinafter referred to as the code. 

In taking up the various paragraphs contained in our letter of 
February 26, 1921, we will consider ‘them in the order in which they 
there appear. We do not mean to imply that our position with respect 
to these various omissions is indisputable, but it does seem to us that 
the yery fact that it may be disputable should lead the committee to 
exercise extreme care in omitting these portions of the act to regulate 
commerce as amended. 


I. ACI TO REGULATE COMMERCE - 


1. The eleventh and twelfth paragraphs in section 1, appearing on 
pages 10, 11, and 12 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These 
are contained in the act approved August 19, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 272). 
We withdraw these from further consideration. (See note A.) 

2. The words “after January 1, 1907,” appearing in the fifteenth 
parngraph of section 1 on page 13 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. 
These are contained in section 1 of the Hepburn Act. They are with- 
drawn from further consideration. (See note B.) 

3. The sixteenth paragraph in section 1, appearing on page 14 of 
the June, 1918, print, is omitted. This is contained in the act of 
February 17, 1917 (89 Stat. L. 922), relating to free transportation 
to the trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. It is withdrawn 
from further consideration, (See note C.) 

4. The words “From and after May 1, 1908,” appearing in the 
seventeenth paragraph in section 1, on page 14 of the June, 1918, 
print, are omitted. These are contained in section 1 of the Hepburn 
Act. They are withdrawn from further consideration. (See note D.) 

8. The second proviso in section 4, appearing on page 16 of the 
June, 1918, print, is omitted. This proviso, which reads “ Provided 
further, That no rates or charges lawfully existing at the time of the 
passage of this amendatory act shall be required to be changed by 
reason of the provisions of this section prior to the expiration of six 
months after the passage of this act, nor in any case where application 
shall have been filed before the commission, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, until a determination of such application 
by the commission,” was added to section 4 of the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, by section 8 of the Mann-Elkins Act, which 
amended that section “to read as follows.“ This proviso in a modi- 
fied form is contained in the transportation act, 1920. Under the code 
it will be repealed as of March 4, 1919. Section 10748 of the code 
would probably cover any situation arising prior to that date, but we 
do not understand that it would cover the gap from March 4, 1919, 
to February 28, 1920, during which period the proviso would not have 
been effective. It would seem that very careful consideration sbould 
be given to the omission of this proviso from the code, 

6. The words “From and after the ist day of July, 1914," appear- 
ing in the second paragraph in section 5 of the act, on page 17 of 
the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These words are contained in 
section 11 of the Panama Canal act, which amends section 5 of the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, by adding this paragraph. 
They are withdrawn from further consideration. 

7. The fourth paragraph of section 5, appearing on page 18 of the 
June, 1918, print is omitted. This is contained in section 11 of the 


Panama Canal act. Under this paragraph the commission is author- 
ized to permit the continuance of water me operations by railroads 
under certain conditions. There seems to be no reason for omitting 
this paragraph from the code, 

8. The following sentence appearing in the third paragraph in sec- 
tion 12, on pages 29 and 30 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted: 

“The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to crimi- 
nate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse such witness 
from testifying; but such evidence or testimony shall not be used 
against such person on the trial of any criminal proceeding.” 

This is contained in section 12 of the act to regulate commerce, 
It is withdrawn from further consideration. (See note E.) 

9. The following proviso appearing in the second paragraph in sec- 
tion 15, on page 34 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted: 

“ Provided further, That until January 1, 1920, no increused rate, 
fare, charge, or classification shall be filed except after approval thereof 
has been secured from the commission. Such approval may, in the dis- 
cretion of the commission, be given without formal hearing and in such 
case shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative to such rate, 
fare, charge, or classification.” 

It was added to this paragraph by section 4 of the act approved 
August 9, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 270). This law, which is general, was in 
effect on March 4, 1919, and continued in effect for nine months after 
that date. 

IL OTHER AND RELATED ACTS 


1. That part of the Army appropriation act approved August 29, 
1916 (39 Stat. L. 556, 646), relating to transportation at reduced rates 
of members of the National Guard traveling to and from joint encamp- 
ments with the Regular Army, appearing in the first four lines of page 
55 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted. 

Paragraph No, 9, under this heading, relates to the omission from the 
code of the following, which is contained in the same act on page 645: 

“The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to 
the exclusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may 
be needful or desirable.” 

In connection with the former, you say: “In the first place, it is 
from an appropriation .act, which, of course, is not general and has no 
place in the book,” and, in connection with the latter, that it “is a 
purely temporary law, and is only in effect in time of war,” 

Section 10742 of the code reads, in part: That the incorporation 
in this codification of any general and permanent provisions, taken from 
an act making appropriation * .“ We did not intend to suggest 
that the appropriation act be ineluded in the code, but that certain 
portions of it should be included. A consideration of the foregoing 
quotation from the code would seem to preclude possibility of any doubt 
as to the inclusion of these provisions if they are general and perma- 
nent in nature.” That these provisions are general, and that the one 
relating to reduced rates for members of the National Guard is perma- 
nent, seems beyond question. 


Under section 10742 of the code the repeal of all acts passed prior 
to March 4, 1919, any portion of which is embraced in the code, would 
not apply to “any appropriation, or any provision of a private, local, 
or temporary character,” contained in an approprition act some part of 
which is included in the code. If the provision giving the President 
power in time of war to take over the transportation systems is tempo- 
rary," it would not be affected. But it seems possible that the courts 
may construe the provision as permanent and thus as having been re- 
pealed by the code. It is true, of course, that the provisions of section 
10742, under which such construction would come, reading that “all 
parts of such acts not contained in this codification, * * * not 
being general and permanent in their nature” might lead the courts to 
hold that this provision is specifically made temporary.“ 

Under this provision the authority granted to the President can be 
exercised only intermittently, but that power could be exercised, pro- 
vided the proyision remained on the statute books, 50 or 100 years 
from now as effectively as during the last war. Does such a law seem 
temporary? In all events the possible effect of the omission of this 
provision from the code shonld be most carefully considered. 

In this connection we suggest that section 7063 of the code, which 
contains the car-service provisions, provides: “Whenever the commis- 
sion shall be of opinion that necessity exists for immediate action 
with respect to the supply or use of cars” it shall take certain action. 
Here the commission acts only in time of emergency. Is a law author- 
izing action in time of emergency any more permanent than one author- 
izing action “ in time of war"? 

2. Sections 9, 10, and 11 of the Hepburn Act and the joint resolu- 
tion approved June 80, 1906 (84 Stat. L. 838), appearing on page 57 
of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. Section 9 reads: 

“That all existing laws relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of evidence and the compelling of testimony under the 
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act to regulate commerce and all acts amendatory thereof shall apply 
to any and all proceedings and hearings under this act.” 

Section 10 reads: 

“That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed, but the amendments herein provided for 
shall not affect causes now pending in courts of the United States, 
but such causes shall be prosecuted to a conclusion in the manner 
heretofore provided by law.” 

Section 11 provided that the Hepburn Act should take effect and 
be In force from and after its passage, and the joint resolution pro- 
vides that the Hepburn Act should take effect 60 days after approval 
by the President. The omission of these matters is withdrawn from 
further consideration. (See note F.) 

3. The “district court jurisdiction ” act, approved October 22, 1913, 
erroneously referred to as Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large 219 ap- 


pearing on pages 58 to 62, inclusive, of the June, 1918, print is omit- 


ted. The reference should have been to Thirty-elghth Statutes at 
Large 208, 219. It seems improbable that this has been omitted from 


the code, and the correction in the citation will undoubtedly enable 


you to determine readily from your working papers whether or not it 
has been omitted. 

4. The following part of the immunity of witnesses act, approved 
June 30, 1906, Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large 798, appearing on 
page 64 of the June, 1918, print is omitted: 

That under the immunity provisions in the act entitled ‘An act in 
relation to testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission,’ 
etc, approved February 11, 1893, in section 6 of the act entitled 
‘An act to establish the Department of Commerce and Labor,’ ap- 
proved February 14, 1908, and in the act entitled ‘An act to further 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States,’ ap- 
proved February 19, 1903, and in the act entitled ‘An act making 


appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 


the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1904, and for 
other purposes,’ approved February 25, 1903.” 

The acts described are— . 

Compulsory testimony act, Twenty-seventh Statutes at Large 443; 
act to establish Department of Commerce and Labor, Thirty-second 
Statutes at Large 825; Elkins Act, Thirty-second Statutes at Large, 
847; legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, Thirty- 
second Statutes at Large 854.” 

The compulsory testimony act provided that no person shall be 
excused from testifying, etc., in any proceeding “ based upon or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of the act of Congress entitled An 
act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, or of any amend- 
ment thereof .“ 

The immunity provisions of the compulsory testimony act are con- 
tained in section 7034 of the code; those of the Elkins Act in section 
7066. 

Section 7034 of the code includes the unomitted portion of the 
immunity of witnesses act. As there stated, it reads: Under the 
immunity provisions of this section * „% 


The Elkins Act is not an amendment of the act to regulate commerce 
as amended. Section 7066 does not contain that portion of the im- 
munity of witnesses act which is contained in section 7034, although 
under the immunity of witnesses act it is applicable to the Elkins 
Act as well as to the compulsory testimony act. The omission thus 
has the effect of narrowing the immunity of witnesses act. It is not 
necessary to include the description omitted, as the same result can be 
accomplished by adding to each section of the code covering the im- 
munity provisions in the four acts described the provision which re- 
stricts the immunity provisions of those four acts to natural persons. 

We have not checked to ascertain whether the immunity provisions 
contained in the act to establish the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act are contained in the code, but it would seem that correction of at 
least 7066 of the code in this respect is necessary. 

5. Sections 4 and 5 of the Elkins Act, appearing on pages 68 and 
69 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These are withdrawn from 
further consideration. (See note F (b) and (c).) 

6. Joint resolutions (39 Stat. L. 674; 39 Stat. L. 1201; 40 Stat. L. 
431) extending the effective date of section 10 of the Clayton Act, 
appearing on page 82 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These 
omissions are withdrawn from further consideration. 

7. Section 17 of an act to incorporate the Lake Erie & Ohio River 
Ship Canal Co., approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 809), appearing 
on pages 97 and 98 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted. This omission 
is withdrawn from further consideration, 

8. Section 5 of the standard time act, approved March 19, 1918 (40 
Stat. L. 450), appearing on page 105 of the June, 1918, print, is 
omitted. This omission is withdrawn from further consideration. (See 


note F (b).) 
9. This was considered in connection with paragraph No. 1 under 
this heading. 


7360 has been made. 


10. The Federal control act, approved March 21, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 
451), as amended by the act approved March 2, 1919 (40 Stat. L. 1290), 
appearing on pages 106-117 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted, 

We note your statement that the matter in Fortieth Statutes at 
Large 1290 is contained in section 6918 of the code. That section 
contains section 8 of Fortieth Statutes at Large 1290, while the matter 
referred to by our letter of Febrnary 26, 1921, is the amendment of 
the Federal control act, contained in section 7 of Fortieth Statutes 
at Large 1290. 

The omission of the Federal control act and the amendment are 
withdrawn from further consideration, (See note G.) 

11. The first paragraph of section 6 of the safety appliance act, 
approved April 14, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 298), appearing on page 125 of 
the June, 1918, print, is said to be omitted. 

We note your statement that this is contained in section 7407 of 
the code. 

We desire to call attention to another point in this connection which 
examination of section 7407 has disclosed. The first paragraph of 
section 6 of the safety appliance act approved April 14, 1910, provides 
that it shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
enforce the provisions “of this act.” The various sections “of this 
act” are contained in sections 7407, 7418, 7419, 7420, 7425, and 7426 
of the code. Section 7407 in restating this provision refers to this 
act” as “chapter 160, Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 298, sec- 
tions 7416, 7418, 7419, 7420, 7425, and 7426 of the Code of Laws of 
the United States.“ Section 7416 contains section 5 of the safety 
appliance act of March 2, 1893 (27 Stat. L. 531). Section T407 
thus appears to be in error in so far as it includes reference to section 
7416. * 

12. Sections 6 and 8 of the accidents reports act, approved May 6, 
1910 (36 Stat. L. 350), appearing on pages 127 and 128 of the June, 
1918, print, are omitted. These omissions are withdrawn from further 
consideration. (See Note F (b) and (e).) : 

13. Section 5 of the hours of service act, approved March 4, 1907 
(34 Stat. L. 1415), appearing on page 132 of the June, 1918, print, is 
omitted. This omission is withdrawn from further consideration. (See 
Note F (e).) 

On pages 7 and 8 of our letter of February 26, 1921, certain omis- 
sions from sections 7067 (see Note F (e)), 7064 (see Note H), 7110 
(see Note I), 7111 (what is said under Note I is applicable here), 7129 
(see Note F (e)), 7130 (see Note F (e)), 7018 (see Note F (e)), 
6518 (ste Note J), 6686, 7412 (see Note F (c)), 7414 (see Note F (e)), 
7415 (see Note F (e)), 7409 (see Note F (e)), 7418 (see Note F (e)), 
7419 (see Note F (c)), 7484 (see Note K), 7421 (see Note F (e)), 7423 
(see Note F (e)), 7485 (see Note F (e)) of the code are listed. These 
omissions are withdrawn from further consideration. 

There is one point in connection with section 6686 to which we 
desire to call attention The words omitted, which are contained in 
section 5 of the act approved July 28, 1916 (36 Stat. L. 412, 429), are 
in italics in the following quotation from that section: 

“The procedure for the ascertainment of said rates and compensa- 
tion shall be as follows: 

“t Within three months from and after the approval of this act, 
or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, the Postmaster General 
Shall file with the commission a statement showing the transportation 
required of all railway common carriers, including the number, equip- 
ment, size, and construction of the cars necessary for the transaction 
of the business; the character and speed of the trains which are to 
carry the various kinds of mail; the service, both terminal and en 
route, which the carriers are to render; and all other information 
which may be material to the inquiry, but such other information may 
be filed at any time in the discretion of the commission.“ ” 

The words at the end of the quotation, “but such other information 
may be filed at any time in the discretion of the commission,” are 
retained in section 6686 of the code. With the omission of the words 
underscored they do not seem to have a definte meaning. 

We note that our reference to section 7033 on page 9 of the letter 
of February 26, 1921, was in error and that the correction in section 
We also note that the duplication between 
sections 7057 and 7077 of H. R. 9389 has been corrected in H. R. 12. 

We have covered the point raised on that page with respect to 
section 7076 more fully in this letter. 

This concludes the consideration of the various points indicated 
in our letter of February 26, 1921. The examination of the statutes 
and of the code in connection with the preparation of our comments 
above has disclosed several other matters to which it seems desirable 
to direct attention. 

The code is entitled “An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and re 
enact the general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
March 4, 1919." The effect of the word “revise” on some of the 
changes in the wording of the statutes made by the code may be 
more far-reaching than is at present apparent. 

For instance, section 7064 of the code restates section 1 of the 
Elkins Act, as amended. The first sentence of section 7064 reads 
as follows: 
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“Anything dome or omitted to be done by a corporation common 
carrier subject to chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 
879, this chapter, and the acts amendatory thereof, which, if done 
or omitted to be done by any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, 
trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by such corpo- 
ration, would constitute a misdemeanor under this chapter or under the 
act of February 19, 1903, shall also be heid to be a misdemeanor 
committed by such corporation, and upon conviction thereof it shall 
be subject to like penalties as are prescribed im this chapter or by 
the act of February 19, 1903, with reference to such persons, except 
as such penalties are herein changed.” 

The “act of February 19, 1903,“ to which reference fs made, Is, of 
course, the Elkins Aet. But the Elkins Act was not the only aet 
approved on February 19, 1903, As this is a penal provision it would 
not be liberally construed, and it is conceivable that the courts might 
hold that indictments charging violations of section 7064 of the “Code 
of the Laws of the United States” were insufficient as net showing 
specifically what act of February 19, 1903, was violated. As shown 
by the quotation above, the act of February 19, 1903, can not accu- 
rately be said to be the act covered by section 7064. The section 
specifically says that anything done by a corporation common carrier 
which, if done by any officer thereof, would constitute a misdemeanor 
under “this chapter or under the act of February 19, 1903,” shall 
be held to be a misdemeanor committed by such corporation. This 
chapter,” is, of course, Chapter I, title 41, of the code, and includes 
the Elkins Act, which under the code would be repealed. There wonld 
thus seem to be reasonable grounds for doubt as to the meaning of 
thé “act of February 19, 1903.“ The Elkins Act also provided that 
the penalties preseribed in the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
or in “this act,” should apply “except as such penalties are herein 
changed.” Section 7064 uses the word “herein” and thus would 
seem to mean the code. 

The above quotation refers also to a corporatlon common carrier 
subject to chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 379, 
this chapter.” Two interpretations of this seem possible. 

First, that “chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 
3879" and “this chapter” are synonyntous. ‘This chapter,“ un- 
doubtedly means Chapter I, title 41, of the code, and is thus broader 
than chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 879,” as it 
includes other acts. 

Second, that “this chapter” as here used merely means that 
“chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 379“ is included. 
That, of course, is true, but this would have the effect of restricting 
the application of some of the sections of chapter 1, title 41, of the 
code to carriers subject to the provisions of “chapter 104, Twenty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, page 379.” 

For example, section 7042 of the code reads: 

“The commission shall, as hereinafter provided, investigate, ascer- 
tain, and report the value of all the property owned or used by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of chapter 104, Twenty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 379, this chapter.” 

The valuation act, chapter 92, Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, 
page 701, approved March 1, 1918, amends the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, by adding section 19a, which provides for the 
valuation of the property of common carriers subject to the pro- 
visions of “this act.” “This act” as there used means the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, and Included the common carriers 
which by various amendments to the act to regulate commerce were 
made subject to the provisions of that act as amended. Section 7042 
of the code apparently restricts yaluation to common carriers subject 
to the act to regulate commerce and would thus narrow the valuation 
act. 

Other sections also contain reference to “chapter 104, Twenty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, page 379, this chapter.” 

We note that you consider our letter of February 26, 1921, as sug- 
gesting that the transportation act, 1920, be included in the code. 
We did not have or intend to convey that thought, and regret that 
our letter should have been so construed. The reference to our 
April, 1920, print of the interstate commerce act, which included the 
transportation act, 1920, was intended merely to serve as a convenlent 
means of ascertaining the then existing law for such consideration 
of its effect upon the code as might seem warranted. Perhaps we 
may be permitted now to indicate some of the doubts that arise as to 
the relation of the code to the transportation act, 1920, 

Section 10747 of the code provides that acts passed since March 4, 
1919, are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of the 
code, and so far as such subsequent acts vary from or conflict with 
any provisions of the code they shall have the effect of repealing any 
portion of the code inconsistent therewith. Under section 10742 of 
the code the act to regulate commerce, and various acts amending 
that act, any portion of which is embraced in the code, will be re- 
pealed, and the applicable sections of the code will be in force in 
lieu thereof. This will mean that the amendments made by the trans- 
portation act, 1920, to various sections of the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, can not be applied to those sections, but if they 


are to have effect must be applied to the corresponding sections of 
the code. 

The only means of determining the corresponding sections of the 
eode is by a comparison of the code with the act to regulate com- 
merce and the various amendatory acts. That can be done with the 
aid of an adeqnate index. The courts may hold that under the pro- 
visions of the code the amendments made by the transportation act, 
1920, to the act to regulate commerce, as amended, will apply as 
amendments to the corresponding sections ef the code, But many 
difficulties will be encountered im the application to the code of these 
amendments, 

Section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended, affords 
an excellent illustration of some of these difficulties, The first para- 
graph of this section was enacted in the act to regulate commerce, 
Section 11 of the Panama Canal act specifically amended section 5 
of the act to regulate commerce, as amended, by adding a new para- 
graph. These two paragraphs are contained in section 7077 of the 
code, Section 11 of the Panama Canal act also contains other para- 
graphs under which the commission functions. The first of these 
additional paragraphs is contained in section 7058 of the code; the 
second, as indicated in paragraph No, 7 under “I. An act to regulate 
commerce above, has not been found in the code; and the third is 
contained in section 7138. Section 408 of the transportation act, 
1929, provides that the first and second additional paragraphs of 
section 11 of the Panama Canal aet “are hereby made a part of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act.” 


If it can be said that under the provisions of the code the amend- 
ments to the act to regulate commerce, as amended, made by the 
transportation act, 1920, are applicable to the corresponding sections 
of the code, in what manner wilt section 408 of the transportation act, 
1920, apply? Will section 7058 of the code be repealed and the matter 
there appearing be made a part of section TOTT, or will no change in 
the code in this respect be made? Will the second additional paragraph 
of section 11 of the Panama Canal act, Which if it is not contained 
in the code is repealed, be revived and made a part of section 7077? 
It may be, of course, that the second additional paragraph of section 
11 of the Panama Canal act is contained in the code, but we have 
been unable, because of lack of an index, to locate it. In that event 
the same questions would arise as im connection with section 7058, 
If, on the other hand, it has been omitted from the code, the ques- 
tion as to revival is pertinent and leads to further queries. If it 
ean be said that no change with respect to section 7058 of the code 
will result, will the second additional paragraph of section 11 of the 


| Panama Canal act be made a part of section 7058 or of section TOTT, 


which corresponds to section 5 of the act to regulate commerce as 
amended? If no change is made with respect to section 7058 and 
the second additional paragraph of section 11 of the Panama Canal 
act is made a part of section 7077, would section 408 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, be given “full effect”? These questions may 
seem unimportant, but they are at least indicative of the doubts that 
arise in connection with the application under the provisions of the 
eode of the transportation act, 1920, to the code. Who shall resolve 
these doubts? 

We have never suggested and do not suggest now that the trans- 
portation act, 1920, or any other law passed subsequent to March 4, 
1919, should be included in the code, but surely the code should not 
be enacted until the effect of its enactment upon such subsequent 
laws has been fully considered and effective provision made to eliminate 
all possibility of confusion as to what is the law under which various 
rights would accrue, liabilities be incurred, and causes of action arise. 

We also note one correction which should be made in section 7078. 
That section corresponds to section 9 of the act te regulate com- 
merce, as amended. It provides that any person claiming to be dam- 
aged by any common carrier may make complaint to the commission 
as “hereinafter” provided. Section 18 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, which contained the provisions with respect to 
the filing of complaints with the commission will become section 7035 
of the code, and thus “hereinafter” is Incorrectly used in section 
7078 of the code. 


We appreciate fully the magnitude and importance of this work. 
It is this very fact that leads us to refer to these matters. We do 
not mean to intimate that the code has not been most carefully and 
critically prepared. In a work of this character it is practically im- 
possible to prevent inaccuracies. In an endeayor to be helpful, rather 
than critical, we have attempted to call attention to some matters 
which it seems to us should be further considered. Many of the 
doubts that arise can be settled only by Congress or by the courts, 
which in the last analysis means the Supreme Court. The law under 
which the commission functions has been growing since. its original 
enactment and it has taken many years to determine its application 
to various combinations of facts or circumstances. If the code is 
enacted, it may again require many years before the courts will have 
decided many of the questions which will arise. This would leave 
all concerned with the application of the laws relating to the com- 
misslon's work in a state of uncertainty, in many instances, pending 
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these court decisions. It is also conceivable that the construction 
placed by the courts upon some of the questions that will arise may 
vary from the intent of Congress. Congress, in the first instance, 
determines what the law shall be and the effect that it shall have. 
It would seem preferable in the enactment of the code that Congress 
rather than the courts should resolve these doubts and that steps 
should -be taken to eliminate such doubts as far as it is possible to 
do so. 

As Senator Ernst has heretofore written us with respect to H. R. 
12, and as we have furnished him with a copy of our letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1921, to Senator Wolcott with regard to H. R. 9389, we are 
sending him a copy of this letter. We are also sending copies to 
Hon. R. WALTON Moore and Hon. John R. Tyson. 

We have taken the time from our other duties to contribute this 
much, at least, toward the work which you have in hand. We have 
not made an exhaustive examination; the time available and the 
state of our appropriation would not permit, particularly without 
the aid of any index to the code. The importance and scope of the 
duties with which we are charged will explain our desire to aid the 
committee in making this code as accurate and free from possible 
misconstruction as may be possible in a work of this nature. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the commission's legislative 
committee, 

Joun J. Escu, Chairman, 
NOTES 

A. Fortieth Statutes at Large, 272, amends section 1 of the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, “by adding thereto the following.” 
“The following” is the text of these paragraphs which relate to penal- 
ties for obstructing interstate commerce and to priority in transpor- 
tation “during the war in which the United States is now engaged.” 
This, of course, is a temporary“ law, and although the paragraphs 
form a part of section 1 they will not be repealed by the code, inas- 
much as no part of this act is contained in the code. 

B. These words are contained in the paragraph prohibiting, with 
certain exceptions, the issuance of passes, ete., and constitute an 
“ effective date.“ = 

C. Although this is shown by the June, 1918, print as a part of 
section 1 of the act, it is not part of section 1, and as it is not a 
„general!“ law, it should not be included in the code. 

D. These words establish the effective date of the commodities clause. 

E. The provisions of the compulsory testimony act (27 Stat, L, 443) 
would seem to cover the portion omitted from section 7033 and are 
contained in section 7034 of the code, 

F, (a) Section 9: The laws relating to the attendance of witnesses, 
etc., existing at the time the Hepburn Act was passed are probably 
contained in the code. We do not now perceive the consequences that 
may attach to the omission of this section from the code. 

(b) Section 10 repeals conflicting laws. Under section 10742 of 
H. R, 12 the Hepburn Act will be repealed. Will the repeal of this 
omitted repealing section revive prior conflicting laws? Section 4, 
chapter 1, title 1, rules and terms, reads: 

“Effect of repeal: Whenever an act is repealed which repenled a 
former act such former act shall not thereby be revived, unless it shall 
be expressly so provided. The repeal of any statute shall not have 
the effect to release or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or lability 
incurred under such statute, unless the repealing act shall so ex- 
pressly provide, and such statute shall be treated as still remaining in 
force for the purpose of sustaining any proper action or prosecution 
for the enforcement of such penalty, forfeiture, or Liability.” 

This is a restatement of Sixteenth Statutes at Large, 431, approved 
February 25, 1871, Under this the repeal of the omitted repealing 
sections would not revive prior conflicting laws. 

(e) Section 11 and the joint resolution: Under the code section 11, 
establishing the effective date, will be repealed, and the other sections 
of the Hepburn Act included in the code are “ reenacted” and shall 
be in force in lieu thereof.” It is possible that those sections may 
thus be held to become effective as of March 4, 1919, but it would 
seem that section 10743 of the code is sufficient to cover any situation 
that may arise by reason of this change. 

G. Section 16 of the Federal control act specifically provides that 
“this act is expressly declared to be emergency legislation.” Its 
operation is limited to the period of Federal control. It will not be 
repealed by H. R. 12. 

H. This is the provision of the Elkins Act making the published rate 
the legal rate and any departure from such rate an offense “under 
this section of this act.” The words in italics are omitted. Section 
7064 of the code contains the words “under this section.” There 
seems to be no reason for including the words “ of this act.” 

I. The omitted part was added to section 1 of the expediting act 
(32 Stat. L. 823) by the amendment of that section made by Thirty- 
sixth Statutes at Large, page 854. Under the code the part omitted 
will be repealed. The amendment was approved June 25, 1910. It 
seems improbable, especially as this is the expediting act, that any pro- 
ceeding pending on that date would now be pending. Even if such 


situation did exist, it is possible that it would be covered by section 
10743 of. the code. 
J. The words omitted are contained in section 8 of the appropriation 


act approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 539, 558). This was restated 
in section 6 of the appropriation act approved July 28, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
412, 431), which does not contain the words said to be omitted. Section 
6 of Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 412, is contained in section 
6518 of the code, 

K. The words omitted are contained in section 2 of Thirty-ninth Stat- 
utes at Large, page 61, section 1 of which amends section 3 of Thirty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, page 1415, “to read as follows.“ As shown 
in the commission's print of June, 1918, they form a part of section 3 
of the latter act, but, of course, they are not, although they do pre- 
serve the status quo of matters arising under section 3 before it was 
amended. Section 10743 of the code would seem to cover the same 
situations, even though the omitted words would be repealed by sec- 
tion 10742, 


APPENDIX 3 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington. 
(Memorandum for Senator Ricard P. Ernst.) 
Subject: Chapter IV, Title XXV, of The Code of Laws of the United 

States.” f 

I have been asked to comment upon the question whether or not any 
or all of the provisions of Chapter IV. Title XXV, of “ The Code of Laws 
of the United States,” hereinafter referred to as the new code, have 
been superseded or rendered obsolete by other legislation. 

The new code is entitled “An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and 
reenact the general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
March 4, 1919." Section 10742 thereof provides that— 

“All acts of Congress passed prior to the 4th day of March, 1919, 
any portion of which is embraced in any section of this code, are 
hereby repealed and the sections herein applicable thereto shall be in 
force in lieu thereof; all parts of such acts not contained in this codi- 
fication, having been repealed or superseded by subsequent acts or not 
being general and permanent in their nature.. +m 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR TERRITORIAL 
GOVERN MENTS 


The development of the United States began with the original 
thirteen Colonies, The territory outside came to be considered later, 
Although the charter limits of the different Colonies conflicted, the 
western boundary of the new country was limited to the Mississippi 
River by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1782. The claims 
of the Colonies to the western lands was ceded to the Confederation, 
thereby transferring to the confederate management the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River, which territory was included in the treaty 
with Great Britain. The first important act with regard to this ter- 
ritory was passed by the Confederate Congress on July 13, 1784, and is 
entitled “An ordinance for the government of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the Ohio River.” There were, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, cessions to the United States of territory 
south of the Ohio. Kentucky was admitted in 1792 as the first new 
State, it having been a district of Virginia and not having had any 
Territorial government. Next came Ohio in 1802, the remaining north- 
west territory being called Indiana Territory, from which was cut off 
Illinois and Michigan Territories (2 Stat. 58, 173, 201, 428, 514; 3 
Stat. 289, 399, 538). 

Tennessee was ceded to the United States in 1789 and accepted by 
the act of April 2, 1790 (1 Stat. 106), followed by the act of May 26, 
1790, creating a government for this “territory of the United States 
south of the Ohio River“ (1 Stat. 123). The land between Tennessee 
and the line of 31°, claimed by Georgia and South Carolina, was ceded 
to the United States and organized into Mississippi Territory April 7, 
1798 (1 Stat. 549). Out of this were subsequently created in 1817 the 
State of Mississippi and the Territory of Alabama, and later in 1819 
the State of Alabama, These different cessions were within the 
original limits of the United States, as defined by the treaty of Great 
Britain closing the Revolutionary War. 

On April 30, 1803, the President approved the treaty with Napoleon 
by which Louisiana—that is to say, all the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi—was ceded to the United States (8 Stat. 200). This 
marked what is sometimes called the beginning of foreign acquisition 
by the United States, The Territory of Orleans was created by the act 
of March 26, 1804 (2 Stat. 283). Louisiana became a State in 1812 
(2 Stat. 642). The northern or St. Louis part of the Lonisiana pur- 
chase was by the same act of 1804 made a separate Territory, called 
the District of Louisiana, but at first administered with Indiana Terri- 
tory, The District of Louisiana was made a separate Territory under 
the name of Missouri on June 4, 1812 (2 Stat. 743). Missouri became 
a State in 1829 (3 Stat. 645), 

The Florida purchase was accomplished by treaty with Spain Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819 (8 Stat. 255). By acts of March 3, 1819 (3 Stat, 


523), and March 8, 1821 (3 Stat, 637), provision was made for a 
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temporary government of the Florida territories under the direction of 


the BMresident. The real organization of the Territory of Florida was 
by the act of March 8, 1828 (3 Stat. 750). 

Texas was annexed in March, 1845, and admitted in December, 1845, 
into the Union as a new State, Texas retaining its public lands. By 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, ratified a few 
months later, there were added California and a new Southwest, in- 
creased later by the Gladstone purchase of December 30, 1853. Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a State on September 9, 1850, without any real 
previous existence under the Territorial system. 

The country west of the Mississippi was from time to time divided 
into territories with definite boundaries under special or organic acts 
of Congress. Thus, a territorial system grew up which found its place 
into the Revised Statutes—sections 1839-1895. This system provided 
for a uniform organization of the Territories, including the benefits 
flowing from section 1891. All these contiguous Territories were 
gradually admitted as States. 

The first acquisition of noncontiguous territory was Alaska, which 
was ceded to the United States by Russia by the treaty of March 30, 
1867 (15 Stat. 539). 

The Hawaiian Islands were acquired by annexation to the United 
States by joint resolution of Congress of July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750). 

Porto Rico and the adjacent islands were ceded to the United States 
by Spain by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (30 Stat. 1745), and the 
Archipelago known as the Philippine Islands was likewise ceded to the 
United States by Spain by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (30 Stat. 
1754). The other outlying possessions of the United States are of no 
importance in so far as the questions under consideration are concerned 
for the reason that the authority of the United States is exercised 
therein by virtue of special legislation which admittedly applies to 
no other territory. 


CHAPTER IV, TITLE XXV, OF THE NEW CODE 


Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code is entitled“ Territorial pro- 
visions” and contains sections 8957-4038. Of these, 30 sections are 
essentially the same as the corresponding section of the Revised 
Statutes from which they were taken, and no reference to other 
statutes is given as the source of their origin. While 13 other sec- 
tions are taken in the main from the corresponding sections of the 
Revised Statutes, reference is also made to various Statutes at Large. 
The remaining 39 sections refer only to the Statutes at Large for the 
source of their origin. 

All sections and parts of sections which have their origin in the 
Revised Statutes appear in Title XXIII, Chapter I, entitled“ Provisions 
common to all the Territories,” of the Revised Statutes. The Congress 
was then speaking as of January 1, 1870, when we had no non- 
contiguous organized Territories. The District of Columbia was not 
then and is not now a Territory within the meaning of Chapter I, 
Title XXIII, of the Revised Statutes, for “it is well settled that the 
District of Columbia has no legislative power, being merely a municipal 
corporation bearing the same relation to Congress that a city does 
to the legislature of the State in which it is incorporated.” United 
States ex rel. Daly v. MacFarland (28 Dist. of Col. Apps. 552, 558, 
and cases cited). 

The result is that Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code has been 
superseded in its entirety in so far as contiguous Territories are con- 
cerned by the admission of those Territories into the Union as States. 

If the provisions of Chapter IV, Tithe XXV, of the new code are not 
applicable to or in force in either Alaska or the Hawaiian Islands or 
Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, they are not applicable to or in 
force in any Territory or elsewhere. An examination into the nature, 
character, or kind of governments which have been set up in those 
Territories will not be out of place at this time. 


ALASKA 


Alaska remained from the date of the cession until 1884 an unorganized 
Territory, subject very largely to the provisions of the act of July 
27, 1868 (15 Stat. 240). The provisions of that act were reproduced 
in sections 1954 to 1976, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, under the 
title of “ Provisions relating to the unorganized Territory of Alaska.” 
(Steamer Coquitlam v. United States, 163 U. S. 346.) 

Alaska is uot only an organized Territory but an organized Territory 
incorporated into the United States. (Rassmussen v. United States 
197 U. S. 516.) The present organic act is that of August 24, 1912 
(37 Stat. 512), which establishes a complete system of government, 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Chapter II of Title XXV of the 
new code, embracing sections 3763 to 3873, inclusive, reproduce those 
provisions of the statutory laws of the United States deemed by the 
revisers specifically applicable to and in force in Alaska. Of these 
111 sections, only two contain a reference to the Revised Statutes, 
the other references being to volumes of the Statutes at Large enacted 
subsequent to the Revised Statuates. It will be noted that by section 
3765 of the new code reproducing certain statutes now in force the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska is given authority to alter, 
amend, modify, and repeal acts of Congress in force in Alaska, with 
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the following exceptions: Customs, internal revenue, postal, or other 
general laws of the United States; game, fish, and fur seal laws, 
and laws relating to fur-bearing animals of the United States ap- 
Plicable to Alaska; laws of the United States providing for taxes 
on business or trade; the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat, 616), pro- 
viding for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane 
persons; the provisions gathered together in section 3823 of the new 
code under the heading “Alaskan funds“; the provisions in section 
8839 of the new code under the heading “insane persons”; the pro- 
visions of sections 3825 to 3835, inclusive, of the new code dealing 
with roads, road commissioners, road overseers, etc., and public in- 
struction in Alaska; and any act purporting to deprive the judges 
and officers of the district court of Alaska of any authority, jurisdic- 
tion, or function exercised by like judges or officers of the district 
courts of the United States. 

In section 3771 are found limitations on the legislative powers of the 
Territory, but within the limits set by sections 3765 and 8771 the 
Legislature of Alaska has the same power to repeal acts of Congress as 
is given the Legislatures of the Philippine Islands and of Porto Rico, 
and the same observations hereinafter made with reference to those 
Territories are applicable here. There is no method of determining 
which of the provisions enacted by Congress are thus subject to repeal 
or are no longer law, except by a careful examination of the acts of the 
Territorial legislature since the enactment of. such laws by Congress. 
And this examination would require considerable research, because the 
acts of the Territorial legisiature do no specifically refer to the Federal 
statutes which they may be repealing. The general Territorial pro- 
visions found in Chapter IV of Title XXV of the new code have like- 
wise been modified by acts of the Territorial legislature. For example, 
the elaborate system of mine inspection, provided for in sections 4019 
to 4034, have been superseded by Territorial acts, the latest of which 
appears to be chapter 51 of the Session Laws of Alaska, 1917. Ia this 
particular instance the Alaskan statute would probably continue in 
effect after the enactment of the new code by reason of the provisions 
of section 4034 of the new code. But other sections, as they appear 
in the new code, have no doubt been changed, For example, the Legis- 
lature of Alaska, in chapter 72 of the Laws of 1917, passed a statute 
granting to the United States or to the Territory the right to bave 
certain judgments of the district court of the Territory of Alaska in 
criminal cases reviewed by a writ of error. The reenactment of the 
provisions contained in section 3800 of the new code, with no refer-_ 
ence to such act as that and without incorporation of the matter found 
in the Territorial act, would raise a grave doubt as to whether the 
Territorial act was not repealed by implication on the enactment 
of the new code. 


The question suggests itself whether any of the provisions of Chapter 
IV, Title XXV, of the new code apply to or are in ferce in Alaska at 
this time. As a preliminary question it is necessary to decide whether 
or not the specifie provisions in the new code dealing with Alaska and 
found in sections 3763 to 3873, inclusive, are so comprehensiye as not 
to leave any ground for the operation of the so-called Territorial 
provisions.” Where a proyision referring specifically to Alaska is 
found the general Territorial provisions would not seem to apply by 
reason of that rule of statutory construction by which a general pro- 
vision is held inapplicable when a special provision covers the same 
general subject matter although not in precisely the same terms. 

It is possible to answer this question very definitely for the great ma- 
jority of sections in Chapter IV, for it is believed that there are not more 
than three or four of such sections in Chapter IV, the subject matter 
of which is not covered in the preceding Chapter II, relating specifically 
to Alaska or by an act of the Legislature of Alaska. 

Reference to the table appended will disclose that of the 82 sections 
in Chapter IV dealing with the Territories generally only 6, viz, sec- 
tions 3995, 8996, 3999, 4014, 4015, and 4020, appear to contain provi- 
sions not covered by the specific provisions of Chapter II relating to 
Alaska. Of these six provisions only a single sentence from one was 
included by the joint committee, which compiled the laws of Alaska 
in 1913 in its compilation, Section 3995 is covered by a local Alaskan 
statute; sections 3996 and 3999 might perhaps be construed as inappli- 
cable because of section 3807; and the remaining three sections appear 
to be the only subject matter not covered in Chapter II or elsewhere. 

The result is that if all of Chapter IV of the new code were omitted 
no material provision relating to Alaska would be omitted or repealed 
saye the provisions in sections 4014, 4015, and 4020. 

Absence of an index makes it impossible to determine with certainty 
what provisions relating to Alaska, other than those in Title XXV, are 
in the new code, but several instances have been noted of such provi- 
sions in other titles. Thus in section 5211 of the new code the acquisi- 
tion of rights of way by railroads and the charges for transportation 
of freight and passengers on railroads in Alaska is provided for by 
reproducing section 2 of the act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 409). The 
reproduction of that section as it stands will raise a question that per- 
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haps will ocenr repeatedly in construing the new code, The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Interstate Commerce Commission v. Hum- 
boldt Steamship Co. (224 U. S. 474, 483), held that the power of the 
Secretary of the Interior to revise and modify rates of railroads in 
Alaska given him by the section reproduced had been superseded by the 
Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 585), so that the power was 
not vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission alone, Would the 
reenactment of the law as it now stands in section 5211 of the new 
code override this court decision so that the Secretary of the Interior 
would again take such power? Or would the simultaneous enactment 
of section 1 of the Hepburn Act by section 7036 of the new code con- 
tinue the status quo? Whichever view is taken, there would be a con- 
tradiction between the two provisions which would probably result in 
litigation. 

The general result of this short study may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The sections of the new code in Title XXV, Chapter II, dealing 
with statutory laws of the United States directly applicable to and in 
force in Alaska do not contain all of said laws nor do they appear to 
contain the specific provisions of law applicable to Alaska on March 4, 
1919, as modified by the Territorial legislation of Alaska under the 
power given it by section 3 of the organic act of August 24, 1912. 
Consequently, as such modifications have been made, it would be a ques- 
tion of statutory construction of considerable difficulty whether the 
enactment of the new code without containing such modifications would 
not in effect be a repeal thereof. 

The provisions in the new code found in Title XXV, Chapter IV. are 
almost entirely covered by the specified provisions above referred to, and 
only in isolated instances, if at all, will there be room for these provi- 
sions to operate in Alaska. Consequently, to determine whether or not 
one of these general provisions in Chapter IV is in force in Alaska, it 
would be necessary to ascertain by detalled examination of Chapter H 
whether or not there is a special provision for Alaska rendering the 
general provision in operation. 

The results of my investigation in respect to Hawall, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands will be set forth less in detail than that of 
Alaska, 

HAWAII 

The Republic of Hawali continued in existence from the adoption 
of the joint resolution of July 7, 1898, until the passage of the organic 
act of April 30, 1900 (31 Stat. 141), when the “Territory of Hawaii” 
was organized, Hawaii v. Mankichi (190 U. S. 197). That organic act 
established a complete system of government, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, Chapter III of Title XXV of the new code, embracing sections 
3874 to 8956, inclusive, reproduce those provisions of the statutory 
laws of the United States deemed by the revisers specifically applica- 
ble to and in force in Hawali. Of these 83 sections not one contains 
a reference to the Revised Statutes; 60 sections contain reference 
only to the organic act of April 30, 1900, supra; 18 to that organic 
act and other acts; and 5 to acts other than the organic act. The five 
sections which contain no reference to the organic act have to do with 
public iands (sec. 3951), personal or movable property ceded to the 
United States (sec. 3952), assumption of the pablie debt by the United 
States (sec, 3053), Hawaiian silver coins and certificates (sec. 3985), 
and intoxicating liquors (sec. 3956), 

As to the application of Chapter LY, Title XXV, “ Territorial provi- 
sions,” to Chapter III, “ Hawall,“ I find that by sections 3878 of the 
new code 47 sections of Chapter IV are expressly declared inoperative 
in Hawall. The presumption, therefore, arises that the remaining 35 
sections of Chapter IV were intended to be operative in Hawaii, and 
this presumption stands until there is found a special provision for 
Hawali covering the subjeet matter of each of these 35 sections in 
Chapter III or elsewhere in the code. As to three sections, it appears 
that the general provisions of Chapter IV are inapplicable by reason 
of the comprehensive language of the sections in Chapter III. The 
corresponding sections in the two chapters are as follows: 

Chapter IV covered by Chapter III: 


3968 3897 
4007 8916 
4012 3916 


As to six sections there is a question of more doubt, for while the 
specific provisions in Chapter III deal more or less generally with the 
subject matter they do not cover it as comprehensively as in the first 


group. ‘These sections are as follows: 
Chapter IV covered by Chapter III: Comment. 

3967 3911 

8972 8916, 3939 Are there justices of peace in 
Hawaii? No reference found 
to them in the laws of 
Hawaii, 

4977 3923 

3978 8891 

3985 3939. 3937, 3942 

3996 8945 


There remain 26 sections of Chapter IV which do not appear to 
be covered either expressly or by implication in Chapter III. Of hese 
26 sections it seems clear that there is a reason why at least 7 of 
them should not be included in Chapter III. ‘These sections are as 
follows: Sections 4016-4018 apply only to the District of Columbia: 
section 4037 and section 4038 are general provisions of Federal law 
rather than Territorial provisions; while section 4009 is not included 
in the list of those sections not applicable to Hawail under section 
3878; said section 4009 is an amendment of chapter 818 (24 Stat. L. 
170), and amendments of that chapter are expressly excluded from 
operation In Hawali by the provisions of section 3878; section 4010 
relates to the provisions of sections 4004 to 4008, fnclusive, but sec- 
tions 4004 to 4006 and 4008 are, by section 3878, not applicable to 
Hawaii and section 4007 is expressly covered by section 3916, and 
section 4009 is not applicable to Hawaii for the reasons just stated. 
There is, therefore, nothing on which section 4010 can operate. 

There seems no reason for including the 16 sections running from 
4019 to 4034 in Chapter III, because there are no coal mines, no 
mining, in the Territory of Hawaii, to which these elaborate pro- 
visions could apply. 

This leaves the provisions of sections 4014, 4015, and 4020 deal- 
ing with the tights of aliens to hold land in Hawaii. By section 
3929, taken from the organic act, it is provided that aliens can not 
acquire homesteads in Hawaii except under certain conditions. The 
compilers of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1915, on page 52 of their 
work, query “whether Federal statutes (24 Stat. 476; 25 Stat. 45; 
29 Stat. 018) relating to disabilities of aliens to hold land in the 
Territories in general are applicable to Hawaii,’ although that ques- 
tion does not appear to have been passed upon by the courts, Assum- 
ing the answer is in the affirmative, however, the general result of 
this hasty examination would seem to be that these three sections 
are the only ones that are not covered by the provisions of Chapter 
III, and that otherwise the omission of Chapter IV of Title XXV of 
the new code would not materially affect the present laws in force 
in Hawaii. 

It is worthy of note that the local Legislature of Hawaii may have 
covered by legislation a part of the subject matter covered by some 
of the 35 sections of Chapter IV, for the legislature is given by sec- 
tion 55 of the organic act, as amended by the act of May 27, 1910 
(see. 3916 of the new code), legislative power extending to all right- 
ful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States locally applicable, except those subjects 
therein specifically mentioned. For instance, section 3937 provides 
that the judicial power of the Territory shall be vested in one supreme 
court, circuit courts, and in such inferior courts as the legislature 
may from time to time establish. Whether the legislature has estab- 
lished courts of justice of the peace, I do not know. However this 
may be, it would seem that the establishment of such courts would be 
a rightful subject of legislation. I pursue this point no farther. 


PORTO RICO 


What sections, if any, of Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code, 
relating to the organization and functioning or procedure of the three 
departments of government in an organized Territory, apply to Porto 
Rico? An understanding of the kind of government which has been 
erected for the people of Porto Rico will ald in the solution of the 
question. , 

In Kopel v. Bingham (211 U. S. 468) it was held that Porto Rico is 
a completely organized Territory, although not incorporated into the 
Union. To the same effect is the holding in American Rallroad Co. of 
Porto Rico v. Didrichsen (227 U. S. 145). And in People of Porto 
Rico v. Rosaly (227 U. S. 270) it was held that the government estab- 
lished in Porto Rico was of such a nature as to come within the gen- 
eral rule exempting a government sovereign in its attributes from 
being sued without its consent. These cares were decided while the 
Porto Rican government was functioning under the act entitled “An 
act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes" (31 Stat. 77). Section 14 thereof pro- 
vided that the “statutory laws of the United States, not locally in- 
applicable, * * + shall have the same force and effect in Porto 
Rico as in the United States.” This section did not make section 1891 
of the Revised Statutes (sec. 4036 of the new code) applicable to Porto 
Rico, (Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. 8. 244.) 

The new organie act of March 2, 1917, supra, is entitled “An act te 
provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” 
Section 2 contains the first bill of rights enacted for Porto Rico. 
Here every fundamental right granted by the Constitution is guar- 
anteed to the people of Porto Rico. Within the Umits of its authority, 
the government of Porto Rico is now a complete governmental or- 
ganism, with legislative, executive, and judicial departments exercising 
the functions commonly assigned to stich departments, although Porto 
Rico is not yet incorporated into the Union. (Balzac v. People of 


Porto Rico, 66 L. Ed. 413.) The separation of powers is just as com- 
plete as that of the Federal and State Governments, ‘The act of 
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March 2, 1917, supra, is the practical equivalent of a State constitu- 
tion. Section 9 of that act provides that the statutory laws of the 
United States not locally inapplicable, except as therein set forth, shall 
have the same force and effect in Porto Rico as in the United States. 
This section did not place section 1891 of the Revised Statutes (sec. 
4036, new code) in force in Porto Rico. (Balzac v. People of Porto 
Rico, supra.) 

The new organic act of March 2, 1917, supra, further provides that 
all local legislative powers in Porto Rico, except as in the act pro- 
vided, shall be vested in a legislature consisting of two houws (sec. 
25); that the legislative authority therein provided shall extend to 
all matters of a legislative character not locally inapplicable, including 
the power to alter, amend, modify, or repeal any or all laws in force 
in Porto Rico in so far as such action may be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the act (sec. 37); and by section 58 all inconsistent laws are 
repealed and all existing consistent laws are retained. The other sec- 
tions of the act make complete provisions for the organization and 
functioning of the three great departments of the government—the 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The provisions of the new organic 
act of March 2, 1917, supra, consisting of sections 1 to 58, inclusive, 
are reproduced in Chapter I, Title XXVI, of the new code. 

The result is that the operation of each and every provision in 
Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code which has to do with the 
creation, organization, and functioning of the three great departments 
of government as such are excluded from Porto Rico by the new or- 
ganic act of March 2, 1917, supra, for the reason that this act com- 
pletely covers the subject matter in each case. 

May I be permitted to submit one other observation touching the 
probable results which might flow from the enactment of the new 
code in its present form in respect of the government of Porto Rico? 

The Federal employers’ liability act, entitled “An act relating to the 
liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees in certain 
cases” (35 Stat. 65), provides in section 2 that every common carrier 
by railroad in the Territories, ete., shall be liable in damages as therein 
provided. The provisions of this section appear in the new code, 
section 7449. This latter section is an exact copy of the former, 
with the exception of the title. The employers’ liability act was 
amended by the act of April 5, 1910 (26 Stat. 291), and the sections 
of the act as thus amended appear substantially as sections 7453 and 
7456 of the new code, 

In American Railroad Co. of Porto Rico v. Birch (224 U. S. 547), 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States on May 13, 1912, 
it was held that The employers’ liability act expressly applies to 
Porto Rico” (p. 555). The court so held after quoting section 2 of 
the act, 

At an extraordinary session held in 1918 the Legislature of Porto 
Rico enacted a workmen's accident compensation act (Laws of Porto 
Rico, 1918, p. 54). In August, 1919, the Porto Rican Railway, Light 
& Power Co. brought an action against Manuel Camunas et al., com- 
posing the workmen's relief commission, for the purpose of enjoining 
the enforcement of the local compensation act as being in conflict 
with the Federal employers’ liability act. The United States Dis- 
trict Court for Porto Rico granted a preliminary injunction restraining 
the enforcement of the local act. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit (Camunas et al. v. P. R. Ry., Light & Power Co., 272 Fed. 
Rep. 924) reversed the deeree of the lower court and held the local 
act valid. The result is that the employers’ liability act is no longer 
in force in Porto Rico, according to the circuit court of appeals, be- 
cause it is either locally inapplicable or was repealed by the new or- 
ganic act of March 2, 1917, supra, or was repealed by the local legis- 
lature when it passed the workmen's compensation act. If the new 
code is enacted in its present form, it may have the effect of making 
the employers’ Hability act again applicable to Porto Rico, thereby 
superseding the local legislation on the subject. 

I am not advised as to the number of other instances, if any, where 
local legislation in conflict with Federal legislation has been enacted 
by the Porto Rican Legislature. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Again, what section, If any, of Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new 
code relating to the organization and functioning or procedure of the 
three departments of government in an organized Territory are in 
force in the Philippine Islands. The status of the Philippine Islands 
under the new organic act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 545), is that 
of a completely organized Territory—a possession of the United 
States not incorporated into the Union. Section 5 provides that the 
statutory laws of the United States hereafter enacted shall not apply 
to the Philippine Islands “except when they specifically so provide, 
or it is so provided in this act.“ Section 1 of the former organie act 
of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 691), provided that the provisions of sec- 
tion 1891 of the Revised Statutes of 1878 shall not apply to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Government of the Philippine Islands is now, like that of 
Porto Rico, a complete governmental organism, with legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments. The separation of powers is 


just as complete as that of the Federal and State systems. The act of 
August 29, 1916, supra, is the practical equivalent of a State consti- 
tution. Sections 6, 7, and 8 of this act give the Philippine Legisla- 
ture genera] legislative power, subject to the limitations contained 
therein, Including the power to amend, alter, modify, or repeal any 
law continued in force by the act, provided such action be not in con- 
flict with the said act. And by section 31, “All laws or parts of 
laws applicable to the Philippine Islands not in conflict with any of 
the provisions of this act are hereby continued in force and effect.” 
The other sections of the act make complete provisions for the or- 
ganization and operation of the three great departments of the Philip- 
pine government. ‘The provisions of the new organic act of August 29, 
1916, supra, are reproduced in Chapter I, Title XXVI, of the new 
code, except the provisions of section 26 of the said new organic 
act. Whether these provisions appear in some other section of the 
new code I do not know. 

So it is clear that the operation of each and every provision in 
Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code, which has to do with the 
creation, organization, and functioning of the three great depart- 
ments of government as such, are excluded from the Philippine Islands 
by the new organic act of August 29, 1916, supra. 

One other observation: The act of Congress of February 6, 1905 
(83 Stat. 690), limited the authority of the Philippine government 
in lending financial aid to the railroad corporations operating in the 
islands to the guaranteeing of interest on bonds issued by such corpo- 
rations. The pertinent provisions of that act are reproduced in sec- 
jon 4224 of the new code, 

By act No. 3008, the Philippine Legislature authorized the Philippine 
government to guarantee the payment of both the principal and interest 
of certain bonds to be issued by the Manila Railroad Co, The legulity 
of this guaranty was submitted to the Attorney General of the United 
Staes, and he held, on April 21, 1922 (33 Ops. Atty. Gen. 147), that 
the act of February 6, 1905, supra, was continued in force by the act 
of August 29, 1916, supra, and that: 

“The provisions of act No. 3008, above quoted, must be construed 
as amending section 4 of the act of February 6, 1905, supra, to permit 
the Philippine government to guarantee the principal as well as the 
Interest of bonds issued by the railroad companies organized pursuant 
to the laws of the said government.” 

While act No. 3008 of the Philippine Legislature was enacted sub- 
sequent to March 4, 1919, it is cited for the purpose of showing that 
both the Philippine Legislature and the Attorney General of the United 
States are of the opinion that the former has the power to repeal or 
modify any act of Congress In force in the Philippine Islands, provided 
that such action on the part of the local legislature be not in conflict 
with the new organic act of August 29, 1916, supra. This is the only 
instance that has been called to my attention wherein the Philippine 
Legislature has modified an act of Congress, although I might point out 
that a few months after the approval of the act of August 29, 1916, 
supra, the Philippine Legislature passed, effective on October 1, 1917, 
act No. 2711, known as the Administrative Code, which contains 2,768 
sections. This Administrative Code was enacted “ for the purpose of 
adapting it to the Jones law (act of August 29, 1916) and the reor- 
ganization act (act No. 2666 of the Philippine Legislature), Whether 
any of the provisions of the Administrative Code have been held to have 
repealed or modified any act of Congress in force in the Philippine 
Islands I can not state. Neither can I say whether subsequent Philip- 
pine legislation has modified or repealed any act of Congress in force 
in the islands, 


OBSERVATIONS COMMON TO BOTH PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


There are indications which tend to show that Chapter IV, Title XXV, 
of the new code is not applicable to Territories not incorporated into the 
Union, such as Porto Rico and the Philippines, for the chapter is en- 
titled “ Territorial provisions,” and Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
not mentioned in section 3961 along with Alaska and Hawall. True it 
is that both Porto Rico and the Philippines are mentioned in section 
4038, but the proviso takes the Philippipes out of the operation of the 
section. With this single exception in respect to Porto Rico, I find no 
provision in the entire chapter, as a result of this somewhat hasty 
study, which is applicable to either Porto Rico or the Philippines. 

The most important question upon this branch of the inquiry is, in 
my opinion, the one which was considered in Two hundred and seventy- 
second Federal Report 924 and in Thirty-third Opinions Attorney Gen- 
eral 147. As I have heretofore indicated, 1 have not examined Chapters 
I and II. Title XXVI, section by section and the related sections, for 
the purpose of pointing ont just what provisions therein have been 
amended, modified, or repealed by the organic act of August 29, 1916, 
and March 2, 1917, supra, or by the local legislatures. 

I note that the preamble to the organic act of August 29, 1916, is 
entirely omitted in the new code. No legal objection can be raised on 
this point. A great many of the Filipino people, however, consider this 
preamble as the most sacred and important declaration yet made by 
the Congress in so far as the islands are concerned. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
My sole purpose in submitting these comments and observations is 
the hope that they may be of some assistance to you in your study of 
this important legislation, knowing at the same time that the Congress 
will pursue its traditional policy of moving cautiously m such matters 
so as not to disturb the existing condition of things any further than 
is necessary under the circumstances. G T. Trexr. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3452) to adjust a portion of the eastern boundary 
of Shoshone National Forest, Wyo. (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 


By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3433) to regulate the manufacture, renovation, and 
sale of mattresses in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S, 3454) granting a pension to John M. Evans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3455) granting a pension to Josiah L. Albritton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3456) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Chase (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3457) conferring upon the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the claim of the estate of Robert 
H. Stapleton, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3458) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and to enable the people of 
Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” approved June 20, 1910, as amended; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3459) to encourage and promote the sale and ex- 
port of agricultural products grown within the United States: 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3460) to purchase additional forest lands; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3461) for the relief of Charles O. Green; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3462) declaring the existence of an emergency 
arising out of the low price of wheat and providing for the 
purchase of the surplus of wheat of the crop of 1924 available 
for export; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: - 

A bill (S. 3463) for the relief of E. W. Franklin; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3464) granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Georgia and Florida, through their respective high- 
way departments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys 
River ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) to reimburse Susan 
Sanders for expenses and services rendered in behalf of the 
Eastern, Emigrant, and Western Cherokees by blood; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

IMMIGRATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. COPELAND. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask 
be referred to the Committee on Immigration and printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) 
to permit to remain within the United States certain aliens in 
excess of quotas fixed under authority of the immigration act 
of May 19, 1921, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That aliens who embarked for the United States on cr 
before May 26, 1924, arriving in excess of quotas fixed under authority 
of the act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens tnto the 
United States,” approved May 19, 1921, as amended and extended, 
may, if otherwise admissible and if not subject to deportation for other 
causes, be permitted to enter and to remain in the United States with- 
out regard to the provisions of such act of May 19, 1921, as amended 
and extended. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr, BURSUM submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$1,200 to Alexander K. Meek for extra and expert services ren- 
dered to the Committee on Pensions, and so forth, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 9559, the deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that no money appropriated for the enforcement of the 
prohibition, narcotic, or custom laws shall be expended for the 
hire of automobiles, boats, or other similar conveyances in any 
locality whenever there are automobiles, boats, or similar con- 
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veyances in the eustody of the law forfeited to the United 
States under the penal laws, whieh in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary: of the Treasury are suitable for use in the enforcement 
of such laws, and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 9559, the deficiency appropriation bill, which was. re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed acts of the- following titles: 

On June 3, 1924: 

S. 81. An act for the rellef of the owners of the steamship 
Levington ; 

S. 593. An act for the relief of the United Dredging Co.; and 

8: 985. An act for the relief of the Erie Railroad Co. 

On June 4, 1924: 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca; and 

S. 3895. An act granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Greene Counties, Pa., to construct 
a bridge across the Monongahela River near Masontown, 
Fayette County, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I intend to move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments to the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
still in disagreement, agree to the further conference asked for; 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate’ at the further conference; but first I submit the con- 
ference report and ask that it be agreed to. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes: of the 
two Houses.on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8839) making appropriations for the government of the Distriet 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 1925, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have been unable to agree. 

Lawrence C. Pures, 

W. L. JONES, 

L. HEISTIER BALL, 
Managers on the part of the: Senate. 


Managers on the part of the. House. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to have from the 
Senator an explanation of what the conference report involves. 
F wish the Senator would explain what the controversy is 
about with the House and how many amendments are in dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. They are all in disagreement. The conferees 
on the part of the House decline to consider any amendments 
whatever until amendment No. 1 is first disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is amendment numbered 1? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Amendment No. 1 deals with the contribution 
on the part of the General Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would explain what the 
dispute is on that question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The difference is that the substantive law pro- 
vides for à 60-40 basis of contribution. The conferees on the part 
of the House presenting the bill to the House wrote in the 60-40 
basis: On the floor of the House an amendment was adopted 
without a record vote substituting a lump sum of $8,000,000 
in lieu of the 40 per cent Federal Government contribution. 
The Senate wrote in the bill as an amendment the 60-40 plan, 
or in lieu thereof a lump-sum contribution of $14,000,000, 
which was $6,000,000 in excess of the amount the House had 
written in the bill. The House now proposes to add to the 
$8,000,000 which it had written into the bill permission for the 
District of Columbia to receive credit for all the miscellaneous 
receipts, by way of license fees, fines, and other things of that 
nature, which in round figures might amount to something over 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield te the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Ce x 

Mr. CARAWAY. I notice that the House voted: on the propo- 
sition, yesterday, What was the vote? Does the Senator from 
Colorado know? 


Mr. PHIPPS. The yote was 307 to 16 in favor of the propo- 
sition advocated by one of the conferees, Congressman Davis, 
representing the conferees, conceding an additional amount, as 
I said, of about $1,000,000 in round figures. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I noticed that the Senator said, when the 
matter was before the Senate on a previous occasion, that there 
were only 39 people present when the House adepted it. I was 
just going to suggest that evidently they are very unanimous 
in that respect now. I do not want to interfere with the confer» 
ence report, but I should like to see the Senate vote upon the 
amendment before it goes back to conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not quite catch the Senator's point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to interfere with the Sen- 
ator as a conferee, but if he does not object I would like to 
see the Senate vote upon the proposition before it goes back to 
conference. I can not believe that when the taxpayer here 
pays 50 cents on a hundred dollars and the people out in the 
States are paying $2.50, $3, and $3.50, we ought to insist on 
relieving the people in the District of Columbia of any tax and 
putting it all on the people at large. I witnessed the Senate 
yesterday kill all relief whatever for the agricultural interests, 
and yet the Senators stand here now and want to give $14,000,- 
000 to people who are paying only 50 cents on a hundred dollars, 
and put, the tax on the people out in the States who are now 
paying $2.50 and $3, including the very farmers whom the Sen- 
ate refused on yesterday to relieve. If the Senator does not 
object, suppose we have the Senate vote on the question? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I wish in all good faith to state te the Senator 
that I can not believe the amount which would be represented 
by the motion that was adopted in the House yesterday repre- 
sents the amount that the conferees have in mind as the contri- 
butien on the part of the Federal Government. j 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I do not know what the conferees 
had in mind. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think a vote in the Senate now, which would 
be as to whether or not we should accept the proposition as 
amended in the House, would net be the proper method to ar- 


rive at a solution of the matter. It was suggested in confer- 


ence that a commission be appointed consisting, say, of three 


| Senator, three Members of the House, and three citizens, to 
make an investigation and report back to the Congress when it 
| convenes next December as to. what would constitute a proper 


method of taxation and ‘contribution on the part of the citizens 


of the District and the Federal Government. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him again? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have always observed that whenever a 


thing is bad that is desired to be put over a conference is asked 


for, because by delay there is always a chance, at least, that the 
wrong will prevail. I am not saying that the Senator wants 
to do wrong. I want to be absolutely clear on that. I think the 
thing for which he stands, however, is unjustifiable. I do not 
see how any man can say that the people out in the West, for 
instance, where I believe it is said that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the farmers are going into bankruptcy, should be compelled to: 
pay the taxes of the people of the District of Columbia, who 
pay only 50 cents on the $100. 

It is so indefensible to me that I would like to suggest that 
F do not see how any Senator can reconcile himself to vote 
on the proposition when he is voting money in his own pocket, 
where he is a taxpayer here in the District, and in that way 
ask the people back home to pay his taxes. I am not criticizing 
anyone who does that way, but I looked over the list of Sena- 
tors and I discovered as to those who voted that way that 
nearly all of them put money in their own pockets by that indi- 
rect method. I do not say that was their reasom for so voting, 
and nobody shall understand me to say that, but I do know 
that they did vote to make the people back home pay their taxes 
here in the District of Columbia. I pay taxes in two distriets, 
and I know that the taxes here are not more than one-fifth of 
what they are in my heme town. 

Therefore I do not see how I can afford to vote that the 
people back home, staggering under the load they already carry, 
shall also go down into their pockets and pay the taxes of the 
people here in the District of Columbia, including myself. 
Therefore, when I cam get the floor, I shall move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment. The Senator from Colorado has the 
floor now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to remind 
the Senator from Colorado that Rule XXVII provides that 

The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always) 
be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question of 
order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is divid- 
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ing; and when recelyed the question of proceeding to the consideration 
of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be deter- 
miusd without debate. 


Unless by unanimous consent, the question must be put to the 
Senate as to whether the report shall be considered at this time. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to move at the proper time that 
the Senate shall concur in the House amendment to amend- 
ment numbered 1. Is this the time to do it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order that he may get the thing right, as I 
understand, it should be a motion to recede from the Senate 
amendment and accept the House bill, so that the Senator's 
motion should be to recede. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On amendment numbered 1? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; as I understand it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall move that the Senate recede on 
amendment numbered 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question must first be 
decided as to whether the Senate will consider the conference 
report at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. 
business before the Senute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The business before the 
Senate is the conference report on the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and the Senator from Colorado has moved 
to agree to that report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not the first procedure 
to determine the consideration of the report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair just read the 
rale, which provides that when a report is received the ques- 
tion of proceeding to the consideration of the report, if raised, 
shall be immediately put and shall be determined without 
debate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If no request has been made 
for the consideration of the conference report, what is the 
business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
made to consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Colorado requested its consideration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I asked unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the conference report and then action on the message 
from the House, which I belieye to be the proper method of 
procedure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Then I suggest that the 
Chair put the question whether there is objection to the unani- 
niosis-consent request so we can transact some business. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest that the unfinished 
business be proceeded with, which is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BURSUM. It seems to me the conference report will 
take up considerable time, and I shall be obliged to object to 
its consideration at the present time. 

Mr, PHIPPS. I hope the Senator will not make an objec- 
tion. I do not believe it would take any great length of time. 
It is important that the bill should be dealt with in conference 
and disposed of. As stated, there are over 165 amendments 
to the bill that have to be disposed of. 

Mr. BURSUM. Notice has been given on the floor that mo- 
tions will be made to concur, which will invalve debate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There is only one amendment in question 
at the moment. 

Mr. BURSUM. Those questions are matters for debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is unanimons 
consent for the consideration of the conference report, the Chair 
feels constrained to put the question to the Senate, Will the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report? 
Is there unanimous consent? The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I move that the Senate recede on amend- 
ment No. 1. i 

Mr. BURSUM and Mr. PHIPPS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion, 
inasmuch as the report of the committee of conference does not 
include a report upon the question suggested by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], that the motion must come 
after the report shall have been agreed to or disagreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 


Mr. President, what is the 


It is the conference report. 
But no request has been 
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Mr, CARAWAY. Pardon me just a moment; is it 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. 
Standing now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present status is the 
Senate has just by unanimous consent agreed to consider the 
conference report. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senate did not agree to consider it by 
unanimous consent; I objected a few moments ago; but I 
should like to understand as ‘to about how much time this 
matter will take. I do not want to stand in the way of the 
consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Chair has put the question, and the 
Senate has agreed to consider the conference report; but I 
have stated that I did not believe the consideration of the 
conference report will occupy any great length of time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if I may. I should like to see if we can not 
have the status made clear without constant interruption. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have the floor, and I should like to be 
heard before we get through with this matter. 

Mr. LODGE. I rose to a question of order, and I can do so 
at any time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I wish to say that, with the understanding 
that the consideration of the conference report will not con- 
sume much time, I will withdraw the objection, and agree that 
the bill, of which I am in charge, shall be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A point of order, Mr. President. I raise 
the point of order that objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report is not now in order. 

Mr. BURSUM. But I previously objected to the consideration 
of the conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I insist on my point of order that the objec- 
tion to the conference report is not now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hopes persons 
in the Chamber will preserve order. It is impossible to hear 
what is going on. There must be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. I have tried to get recognition on a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chamber before anything can be done. 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire that I may 
accurately understand the situation. As I understand, the Chair 
laid befure the Senate the conference report, which is privileged ; 
that may be done at any time. The Chair did that in accord- 
ance with the rule. Then the question of consideration may 
be raised. The question of consideration was raised by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pipes]. Unanimous consent was 
asked for the consideration of the report; the Chair put the re- 
quest, which was granted, and the conference report is now be- 
fore the Senate. The question of consideration having been 
raised and determined, it is not in order to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has correctly stated the situation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. Pardon me a moment. As I understand, the 
first thing in order is to act on the report of the committee of 
conference on the part of the Senate, which has nothing to do 
with the action of the House. It is a report of disagreement, 
which should he accepted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will take their 
seats. 


The Senator from New 


What is the status and what is the under- 


There must be order In the 
[A pause.] The Sena- 


COMMENTS ON WORK OF CONGRESS 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I dislike to 
delay the consideration of the conference report, but I have to 
attend an important conference committee meeting at 2 o'clock, 
and I must take this opportunity to present some observa- 
tions to the Senate. I send to the desk two news articles that 
have recently been published in the press of the country, and 
I ask that they may be read by the Secretary. Then I shall 
comment upon them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate is on the conference report, and the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is not in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am taking the floor under 
the right to debate the conference report. I ask that the 


articles which I send to the desk may be read by the Secretary, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
reading of the matter which has been sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I feel that I should object. I 
think that it is important to have the conference report con- 
sidered, Will the Senator from Massachusetts kindly state the 
nature of the communication he desires to have read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can read the articles 
myself, and will be very glad to do so, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not care to object if the articles are very 
brief. I am only desirous of securing action on the conference 


report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. One of these articles is 
from the Baltimore Sun, and I may say that both articles are 
very similar to and typical of other news items which have 
been broadcasted throughout the country during recent months. 
The article from the Baltimore Sun is dated May 27, 1924, and 
reads as follows: 


- [From the Baltimore Sun, May 27, 1924) 


Boscs axp Tax Crrep as Causk FOR Firing Men—Episox STORAGE 
Barrmy Co. Gives POLITICAL Reasons tx Laying Orr 107—Move 
TO INFLUENCE THEM VOTES. DENIED—NONICE, HOWEVER, STRESSES 
Neep or ELECTING BUSINESS MEN TO OFFICE 
Nsw Yorx, May 26 (special) —Adoption of the soldiers’ bonus, parti- 

san Inguiries at Washington which hurt business, and failure of Con- 

gress to pass the Mellon tax reduction bill were cited to discharged 
employees of the Edison Storage Battery Co., West Orange, N. J., as 
reasons why they lost their jobs. 

F. A. Gillman, secretary of the New Jersey Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Trenton, said he had not heard reports 
that the Edison Co, was pioneer in a business-retrenchment program 
fostered by his association to influence the votes of workers this fall. 

PRINTED NOTICH GIVEN RACH 

G. E. Stringfellow, general manager of the storage battery com- 
pany, which is one of a large group of Edison manufacturing units at 
West Orange, signed printed slips which notified 107 employees their 
services were no longer required because political turmoil and il- 
advised legislation at Washington made imperative a curtailment of 
production. 

“ You never before furnished printed reasons for the discharge 
ef employees, did you?“ Mr. Stringfellow was asked to-day. 

“No,” he admitted. “I came to the conclusion, however, that 
when a man loses his job he should know why.“ 

DENIES POLITICAL MOVE 

“ Weren't you aware that such a course at this time inevitably 
would influence the political opinions and vote of the men dis- 
charged?” 

“I never thought of that. It never occurred to me,” Mr. 
Stringfellow answered. 

“Why should investigations at Washington force a reduction 
in the number of your employees?” 

“After the inquiries got under way many of our customers 
began to lose confidence in the Government and cut down or 
stopped their buying.” 

TEXT OF NOTICE 

The notice which each of the 107 discharged employees of the Edison 
Storage Battery Co. received read as follows: 

To the employees whom we must let go. We find it necessary 
to reduce production on account of bad business conditions, which 
I believe are brought about by: 

“1. Partisan political investigations at Washington. 

“2. Passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill. 

“3. Failure of Congress to adopt the Mellon tax-reduction plan. 

“There seems to be little relief in sight unless business men 
capable of dealing with business problems are elected to publie 
office. 

“We are forced to curtail production, which means we must 
let you and 106 other men go, not because your service is unsat- 
isfactory, but due to business conditions over which we have no 
control, as outlined above. 


G. E. STRINGFELLOW.” 
Officials of the New Jersey Manufacturers“ Association, when asked 
about the reports that the Edison Co.'s action squared with the asso- 
clatlon's plan of campaign propaganda, referred inquirers to Philip 
Bird, of Trenton, spokesman for the organization, He was said to be 
on his way to Massachusetts, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The other article is from the 
Manufacturers’ News of May 24, 1924, and is, as follows: 


[From the Manufacturers’ News, May 24, 19241 
CONGRESS 
What's the matter with Congress? 
From one end of the country to the ether the cry is growing. 
What's the matter with Congress? What is the matter? 


It is no longer only “big business“ that is demanding the answer. 
The general public—the workingman, the housewife, the salesman, 
and the clerk, all are beginning to realize that something is wrong. 

The whisper is going the rounds that “bad times are coming.” No 
one knows why, nor how, nor when—but what’s the matter with 
Congress? Seomething’s wrong. Watch out. 

That's the sort of thing that breeds panic, Every analyst knows 
that there is no reason for panic or distress—economically. The 
country is sound. Money is plentiful. Business is good. 

But Congress is greasing the skids. A couple more “ bonehead 
plays“ will serve to set the Nation on the toboggan. Congress must 
know it—but Congress doesn't seem to care. 

That's What's wrong with Congress. It doesn't care what happens 
to the country as a whole. It “hasn't time.” Our Representatives 
are too much wrapped up in serving “their” constituents to serve 
the country’s welfare. 

Toe much sectionalism; not enough Americanlsm— that's what's 
wrong. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, intolerance 
is of many brands. The public is aware of many of these 
brands. Most attacks of intolerance are based upon ignorance 
and address themselves to the ignorant. The attacks of in- 
tolerance disclosed in these news items are not based on 
ignorance, for they emanate from experienced and educated 
“leaders of public opinion,” bat upon deliberate ill will and 
misrepresentation, actuated by a revengeful purpose. 

Mr. President, there is no agency in this country doing more 
to break the faith of the American people in representative 
government, not excepting communism, than the Edison Storage 
Battery Co. and other industrial and financial organizations 
which are disseminating propaganda of this character. The 
purpose and intent of this propaganda is to control elections 
and the Government itself by duress. 

For some time past it has been the vogue in certain circles to 
spread propaganda of this poisonous type for the purpose of 
discrediting Congress and particularly the Senate. It is not 
surprising that it has arrested the attention of the Ameri- 
can people and is widely believed, for even some members of 
this bedy and others in high position in the administration and 
captains of industry, Uke Gary, of the Steel Trust, have de- 
nounced the present Congress, referring to it amidst prolonged 
applause at the sumptuous banquets of the money changers as 
never being at such a low ebb. 

The statement of the employer in this news article, setting 
forth certain acts of Congress as the reason for curtailing em- 
ployment in the industries of this country, is an unmistakable 
attempt to shake the confidence of the people in democratic 
government. It is the cry of a group who are resentful be- 
cause their political and economic views have not been ap- 
proved and supported. It is the wail of those, small in number 
but influential captains of industry and finance who consider 
themselyes the very props of the Government itself, and who 
denounce all public servants as feeble-minded and incompetent 
who refuse to advocate and accept their political theories, 
Put shortly, it is the voice of those who believe in an aristoc- 
racy of the vested interests; those who will accept democratic 
government only when, through control ef political parties and 
public servants, their selfish ends are accomplished. 

Their conception of government is government for and by the 
few—the few who have power, either the power of wealth or 
the medium to make their dependents and employees politi- 
eal serfs. They are of that class who see no wrong in still 
seeking to control the votes of their servants, agents, and 
employees as they did in earlier days; no wrong in public 
servants taking money directly or indirectly provided the. bribed 
officials serve them; no wrong in public officials serving them 
in office with a tacit understanding that after they have left 
office their services are to be rewarded by handsome retainers; 
no wrong in public officials receiving political aid when the object 
of the assistance rendered is to help them through the power 
of their public office to exploit the people. To their minds the 
public servant is a moron, who is poor and without prestige, 
if he resists while in office the temptation to make a public 
career that will enable him in after life to make money while 
out of office. They are among those who believe that public 
servants who seek to form a free and privileged relationship 
between the Government and private exploiters of the Govern- 
ment are statesmen, while those who raise their voices against 
private exploitation of the people through governmental agen- 
cies are demagogues. The general publie will not fall victims to 
their nefarious propaganda or that of their spineless birelings. 
These outbursts against the Congress will. merely arouse the 
rank and file of Americans to a fuil inquiry into the causes of 
these malignant attacks upen the courage, patriotism, and in- 
telligence of the Congress. 
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Mr. President, the public upon reflection will discover that 
the oil scandal is only typical of the many other scandals’ which 
have heen disclosed from time to time and hundreds of other 
corrupt governmental acts which have never been disclosed ; 
that practically all the defilement in our Government has arisen 
because of efforts of certain groups either to use the Govern- 
ment to promote private exploitation or to prevent the efforts 
of public servants to control these exploiters through govern- 
mental agencies, 

These propagandists are raising a political issue of more 
importance than they realize, It will be in the next campaign. 
It cun not be avoided, It is this: Are the selfish, plundering, 
exploiting vested interests more powerful than the plain Ameri- 
can people? Are public officials tò be condemned if untrammeled: 
vindicated if they serve the wealth of the Nation? Is incom- 
peteney and dishonesty in Government to be condoned and re- 
movad from the sphere of congressional interference? Is it 
the welfare of man or the power of the dollar that the officials 
of the Government will serve when they are in conflict? 

‘Mr. President, these questions must now be settied through 
political action. This propaganda against democratic govern- 
ment must be met at the ballot box. Some political organiza- 
tion—in my opinion, it is the solemn duty of the Democratic 
Party—must devote itself to place in control of the Govern- 
ment officials who will assure this cynical predatory class the 
riglits they are entitled to, but emphatically refuse them the 
power to control, direct, or monopolize the legislation of the 
country. 

The philosophy of these propagandists is based on the theory 
that it is through legislation favorable to them alone that 
America can prosper. By innuendo at least these privilege 
seekers contend that unless they get from the Government what 
they want they will prevent the financial crumbs being 
gathered up by the millions whose very existence depend upon 
the investments of the wealthy class. Their conception of the 
functions of government is materialistic. They are without 
political ideals. 

They assert that the Senate has deteriorated. Has it? Yes: 
if the measure by which you judge the value and usefulness of a 
legislative body is the wealth of its Members. There ave more 
men of meager financial incomes in the Senate to-day than ever 
in its history. Has the Senate deteriorated? Yes; if the meas- 
are by which vou estimate a legislative body is the personal 
record of its Members as directors in or attorneys for great 
corporate interests before entering public life. Has the Senate 
deteriorated? Yes: if the measure of usefulness of a legisla- 
tive body is the extent to whieh its Members are completely 
subservient to political boss rule. : 

There is more political independence in the present Senate 
than ever before. Fewer men are bound by the party dicta- 
tion methods of former days. Some argue that this is un- 
fortunate. When comparison is made between requiring the 
representatives of the people to follow political leadership sub- 
ordinated to selfish interests or leaving the representatives 
free to exercise their own judgment. I think enlightened 
people now agree the wisest and safest conrse for the 
Government in the long run is undoubtedly the latter. The 
people elect their representatives to study legislative matters, 
to hear all the arguments pro and con, and, guided by the re- 
sults of their studies, to form conscientious judgment to guard 
their interests. Unless the people insist that their servants 
be left free to guard the public interests as their judgment 
and conscience dictates, what will be the result? Once indi- 
vidual conscience is discarded the public servant becomes either 
a political automaton or the mere foil of those sinister forces 
which are most proficient in the art of peddling propaganda. 

Mr. President, the Senate has deteriorated in the opinion of 
the few for one reason, and one reason alone—hecanse It has 
during the present session defied and defeated the influence of 
the privilege-seeking class in its efforts to dictate tax legislation. 

I doubt if the public realizes the extent of propaganda in 
the country to-day magnifying and exaggerating the merits of 
one particular side of a public question. Public servants have 
been tlooded with letters and telegrams from people who have 
never read the evidence submitted and have little or no under- 
standing of the real situation. To stand out against this 
propaganda often requires most unusual courage and strength 
of character on the part of Members of Congress. 

Very recently several Members of the Senate have been sub- 
jected to abuse and denunciation from their former political 
supporters. Because of what? Because they refused to change a 
conscientious conviction long ago formed and publicly an- 


nounced by their speeches and votes after long discussion and 
extensive debate extending over several years. Their critics 
condemn them for not changing their solemu judgment because 


a public official in a coordinate branch of the Government 
formed a different and, we must assume aiso, a conscientious 
Judgment on the same question. The real reason for condemn- 
ing them is because they refused to be spiteless, character- 
less me diocrities, mere political hirelings of n system that 
leads legislators by hidden masters.” What would these erities 
think of a judge who changed a decision once rendered, not 
because any new evidence was presented but because a new 
attorney appeared in the case? It is bitterness, not logie, that 
is the weipon of such assailants of public men. 

In the sime breath that these eritics assert that it is a 
fundamental principle of Americanism and of the American Gov- 
ernment that every man is entitled to his own opinion and to a 
reasonable expression thereof—they argne that this principle 
floes not apply to legislators—they alone are worthy of con- 
mendation who accept the opinions of the party leaders. 

All this criticism is an invitation to abandon respect for the 
Sae of conscience und judgment by those who- differ politi- 
cally. 

Of course cönstituents should let their representatives know 
their views about a proposed piece of legislation, but before 
doing so they should inform themselves and be in a position to 
express their own judgment instead of merely supplying ammu- 
nition to propagandists. 3 

The present session has been notorious for the amount of 
propagiidi hrowdeast against the investigations which have 
been held by the Senate; ugaiust the so-called bonus bill: and 
especially for the Mellon plan for tax reduction. It is still 
operating. The Heise Storage Battery Co. is one of many 
agencies new promulgating it. 

Let us analyze the kind of propaganda of which the Edison 
Storage Battery Co.'s letter to its employees is an example, and 
note what they really proclaim as the reasons why the Congress 
has deteriorated. They assert it is injurious to business for 
Congress to Investigate inefticiency and dishonesty in the Na- 
tional Government. They assert if 1s hijurieys to business for 
Congress to refuse to penalize fighting patriotism in order that 
commercialized patriotism might be taxed jess: They assert 
it is injurious to business for Members of Congress not te 
join in the chorus that has been brazenly calling the late 
defenders of our conntry grafters and looters of the Public 
Treasury. They assert it is injurious to business for Congress 
not fo permit the executive department to dictate tax legislation, 
The provisions of the’ Constitution lutrusting the Congress 
elected! by aud responsible to their several constituencies with 
the duty of levying and appropriating taxes they would declare 
obsolete and the tuxing power vested somewbere in the execu- 
tive department. 

This right of the people's representatives to levy tuxes is a 
cardinal principle of American democracy. The Virginia House 
of Burgesses formulated this principle more than 150 years be- 
fore the War of the Revolution. In 1624 they unanimously 
resolved that the governor— 
shail not lay any tax or impesitions upon the Colonies, their lands, 
or cominodities in any other way than by the authority of the 
General Assembly, to be levied and employed as the sail assembly shall 
appoint, 

This was the issue of the American Revolution. 

All through our history the people have clung tenaciously to 
the right of their elected representatives to levy all taxes. The 
theory of the plutecrats lias been and is to-day the reverse. 
Let Mellon, not Congress, levy our taxes, is their slogan. 

These propagandists further assert by charging that investi- 
gations are injurious to business; that it is good for business to 
Allow liquor permits, tux rebates, vil reserves, aud like publie 
concessious to be granted corruptly; that it is vexatious inter- 
ference with business to try to discover inefficiency or corrup- 
tion in the Government; that the surest way to promote a 
healthy development of productive enterprise is to permit fraud- 
went conspiracies to defraud the Government and waste and 
incompeteney in the public service to remain unexposed” and 
unpunished. It is incredible but nevertheless true, that busi- 
ness interests should take such a position. 

Mr. President, let us turn from this sinister propaganda and 
examine the record of Congress to see just what has been done 
to relieve business of the excessive burden of war taxes. The 
record should dispel the impression that the Congress had done 
little or nothing to relieve business of the crushing tax burdens 
necessitated by the war. The fact is, Congress haus reduced 
the taxes upon the wealth and business of the country enor- 
mously, Had an attempt been made earlier by the Treasury 
to reduce the rate by which we are paying off the publie debt, 
the taxes on business could bave been reduced three years ago. 

The careless and conflicting way which the figures concern- 
ing revenue, expenses, and surpluses have been given out by 


the Treasury Department has kept the public thoroughly in the 
dark. For more than a year now we have been reducing the 
outstanding debt of the United States at the rate of better 
than $1,000,000,000 per annum. We have been paying more 
than $750,000,000 a year more than is required by the sink- 
ing fund law. This vast sum could have been saved had 
more accurate estimates heen made, and business would have 
been relieved in great part of its excess tax burdens. The Goy- 
ernment, instead of leaving money in the hands of taxpayers, 
has been collecting money from them and turning it over to 
the bondholders, thus.reducing interest charges in the future. 
Notwithstanding the delay in giving tax relief, due solely to 
the attitude of the administration in failing to foresee the 
possibilities of earlier reductions, nevertheless the relief, if we 
include the provisions of the recent tax bill, to the wealthy 
taxpayers and to the business of the country has been enormous. 


Assuming the net incomes of individuals for the calendar 
year 1924 to be the same as the war year, 1918, the saving of 
tnxes to the surtax payers, which includes practically all in- 
dividuals of wealth, reaches the stupendous sum of $424,800,000. 

Assuming the income from corporations for the calendar year 
1924 to be the same as for the year 1918, the saving of taxes 
to corporations reaches the enormous figure of $2,244,200,000. 

To put it in another way, the surtaxes which will be col- 
lected for the calendar year 1924 under the new law will be 
about $402,000,000. Were the rates fixed in the law of 1918 
retained, the tax that would be collected for 1924 would 
amount to $997,300,000, In other words, the surtax payers of 
the country would pay about 125 per cent more taxes for the 
calendar year 1924 had there been no reductions made since 
the war. 

The figures are even more startling when we consider the 
reductions which have been made upon the taxes of corpora- 
tions since the war. It is estimated that corporations’ income 
tax for the year 1924 will net the Government about $875,- 
000,000. Were the revenue law of 1918 still in force, the Gov- 
ernment would collect $3,022,000,000, In other words, the cor- 
porations would pay about 350 per cent more in 1924 than they 
would had there been no tax reductions, 

These figures are the answer to those business interests of 
the country that have been willing to broadcast the impression 
that Congress was deliberately and in defiance of all sense of 
its responsibility to the country refusing to do its part in reliey- 
ing the wealth and business interests of the country of most 
burdensome taxes. 

I doubt if any country has ever made in such a short period 
of time following a war such substantial reductions as this 
record shows, 

Mr. President, it is little short of treason in a democracy to 
attempt to capture the sources of information and to use them 
to deceive the people so that they will vote for their undoing. 
The propaganda such as the news article which I haye had read 
at the desk illustrates is deceptive, misleading, unjust, and in- 
jurious. However, Let us accept the challenge and let the 
American people determine whether the supreme power of the 
land is to be wieldede by the “ few,” or the “ many.” 

The attitude of certain powerful elements of our population 
toward the recent investigations of the Senate and toward the 
work of Congress on tax legislation has raised the political issue 
paramount to all others, Shall the Government be intrusted to 
those who sincerely believe in democratic control of Govern- 
ment, or to those who lack belief in democracy? We may well 
rely in appealing for an answer upon the imponderable moral 
force of the American people which has never yet failed at the 
right time to throw its invincible might against every moye- 
ment to destroy representative government. 

Mr. President, I think I voice the opinion of that great mass 
of American people among whom are counted those who are 
compelled to fight the battle of life unaided by social position, 
political influence, and money, when to the question, Has the 
Senate deteriorated? I answer emphatically, no. 

The defense of the Senate, if it needs one because of its 
new aggressive, independent and progressive types and spirit, 
is that the needs of to-day require and justify it. Here are 
men from the very bone and sinew of the various groups that 
represent the life and soul of America, Great problems, never 
more difficult of solution, are pressing for adjudication. Who 
would deny the farmer, the toiler, the consumer, the so-called 
radical, as well as the lawyer, the business man, the manu- 
fucturer, the millionaire, a hearing and a representation in 
this great American institution? Is it not significant that much 
of the present complaint comes because of the very democratic 
character of the Senute? 
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It is from such a representative body, if you please, that the 
rights of all are most likely to be safeguarded, whether they 
are rich or poor, strong or weak. 

But no system will insure exact justice at all times between 
the producer and the consumer, the employer and the employee, 
the wealthy and the poor, the financial interest and the middle 
class. But if the scale of equalify and justice can not be 
balanced, the safety of society demands that they tip more 
easily toward those less able to protect themselyes—the weak, 
Let us frankly admit that in the past it has not always tipped 
in that direction. 

The people's first duty is to guard their Government from 
the invasion of unfair influences; and who shall do it for the 
people if not the Congress, the Senate? 

No more fatal blow could be struck at our institutions, our 
national welfare, than to give oceasion for the belief that a 
petitioner’s redress depends upon his ability to command in- 
fluence—political, social, or financial. 

No more polluting touch could befall our liberties than the 
failure of the minority in the Congress, of whatever party it may 
be composed, to expose mercilessly and unrelentingly any alliance 
between those in control of the Government and all sordid 
interests. 

Of course, there is and there will be a tendeney to abuse 
power in all branches of the Government, for it is human to do 
so. But the most extraordinary power in the world to-day, from 
which most governmental abuses arise, is that of money, which 
the rapid accumulations of wealth and the multiplications of 
gigantic corporations in our time have brought forth. It is 
this power, with its unlimited thirst for protection, for prefer- 
ence, for privilege, that has made our responsibilities greater 
than ever, our own record more closely watched, our people more 
anxious; and, may I not add, the money power more defiant, 
because their grip on political parties is waning. Here, too, in 
dealing with this great power, if we must err, if we can not 
always find the exact share of equality and justice, let the 
decision fall upon the side of those without this stupendous 
power. 

The Senate has defects. Let us correct them with sympa- 
thetic hands. The Senate has imperfections. Let us purge it 
of them, and we will be a stronger bulwark than eyer of our 
liberties. Let us stop abusing it, because it is not as well 
controlled by political bosses and financial groups as formerly. 
In any event, those who sit here have been sent here by the 
American people, An indictment of the Senate is an indictment 
of the whole people. 

Mr. President, I add for the information of the Senate and 
the country a memorandum showing extent of tax reductions 
since the war: 


Memorandum showing extent of tar reductions 
For the calendar year 1918 the individual returns 


BOWE A PME Ol) an se en ee 651, 300, 000 
Had the 1924 act been in force, with the same net in- ve 
come, the surtax would have been 226, 500, 000 
A saving of surtax under the new act of 424, 80000 
For the same year the corporation-income tax, includ- j 
ing the excess-profits tax, was returned at 3, 158, 800, 000 
Had the 1924 act alone been in force the corporation- 
income tax would have been 914, 600, 000 
‘A. Saving W! on 2, 244, 200, 000 
The surtax that will be collected in 1925 for the calen- 
dar year 1924, under the new law, will be about — 402, 000, 000 
If the rates of the 1918 law were applied, the tax 
would Se acta tal NERS EAE T•Pñ—8 997. 300, 000 
Gee e e A wee 595, 300, 000 
The Corpora rae income tax for the same year will = ae ia 
pera FE AS STS Pe et nae EE SE EE, 0 
Under 15 75 8 of the 1918 act the tax would be_ 3, 022.600 000 
Gires, eee 2, 147, 000, 000 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Colorado indulge 
me just a moment before the vote is taken? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The matter to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is in line with what I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] has just submitted. 

I desire to read a short editorial from the Memphis Press. 
It is as follows; 

a WHY DAMN CONGRESS 

What's back of the studied policy of praising the President and de- 
nouncing Congress in every instance where there is a difference of 
opinion between these two branches of the Government? 

Let's examine the two most conspicuous examples—the tax bill and 
the bonus, 
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An organized attack on Congress started when Congress didn't accept i 


In its entirety a revenue bill framed by Secretary Mellen and recom- 
mended by President Coolidge exactly as Secretary Mellon wrote it. 

Yet the Constitution expressly grants to Congress the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. As to taxation, no 
power is granted to the President except the general power to make 
recommendations to Congress and the right or power of veto. 

The right to recommend doesn't include a right to write tax bins or 
to order Congress to pass them without dotting an “i” er crossing 
er 

The present administration was voted into power en a Republican 
platform which denounced the “ unconstitutional and dictatorial course 
of the President,” and which promised that the Republican Party would 
end “ Executive autocracy and restore to the people their constitutional 
Government,” would “end Executive usurpation,” “reform unequal 
and burdensome taxes,” and “maintain a government of all of the 
people as contrasted with a government of some ef the people.” 

President Harding promised to keep his hands off Congress, and 
President Coolidge in effect did the same. 

Why denounce Congress for living up to the spirit of the Republican 
platform and the promises of Presidents Harding and Coolidge? 

The Republican platform said: “We hold in imperishable remem- 
brance the valor and the patriotism of the soldiers and sailors who 
fought in the Great War for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves 
to discharge to the fullest the obligations which a grateful Nation 
justly should fulfill in appreciation of the services rendered by its de- 
fenders on land and sea.” 

Who obeyed the behest of the party law— the Republicans in Congress 
who voted for the bonus bill or the Republican President who vetoed 
it? 


Nor is Congress responsible for any of the scandals recently ex- 
posed. Congress is not responsible for Fall, Daugherty, Denby, Burns, 
or Forbes. All were appointees of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment—the Interior and Navy Departments, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Shipping Board, the Veterans’ Bureau—all these subordinate 
parts of the executive branch of the Government. 

So why damn Congress and praise Coolidge? 

Congress is entitled to the country's thanks fer exposing crookedness 
in the executive branch, Republican Members no less than the Deme- 
cratic Members, 


I desire to say, in regard to this editorial, that in my judg- 
ment it expresses the absolute truth in so far as the subjects 
touched upon in the editorial are concerned. I do not believe 
the Republican Members of this Congress ought to be blamed 
in the way they are being blamed, and I am absolutely sure 
the Democratic Members are net deserving of the blame so 
strenuously sought to be attached to them. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report on House bill 8839, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The report was agreed to, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the action of the Heuse on the 
bill be laid before the Senate. T 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair tays before the 
Senate a message from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Ix THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 192}. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 8839) entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes,” and concurs therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In Ieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “any revenue now required by law to be credited to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States in the same proportion that 
each contributed to the activity or source from whence such revenue 
was derived shall be credited wholly to the District of Columbia, and, 
in addition, $8,000,000." 

The House insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2 to 167, inclusive, and asks a further confeggnce 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Ordered, That Mr. Davits of Minnesota, Mr. FCNK, and Mr. AYRES 
be the managers of the conference on the part of the House. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments still In disagreement, ask a further conference, and thal 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Puers, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Baty, Mr. 


Grass, and Mr. Epwarps conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think it proper that I should 
take notice of one statement made by a certain Senator. I 
think it is really a question of personal privilege almost when 
a Senator will intimate that other Senators may perhaps have 
been influenced In passing upon what taxation should be paid in 
the District on account of their personal ownership of any prop- 
erty here. The Senator from Arkansas declared that he dlid 
not mean to make that Inference, but the inference is there. 
I want to say for my colleagues who have been working with 
me on the conference committee that I am confident that any 
who own property here are perfectly willing to bear their full 
share of the burden. They only contend that that share of the 
burden should be determined in a proper, legal, and constitu- 
tienal manner. I do not care to enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the question, but I did feel that I should say one word, und 
that is a word of protest against any such allusions. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: Mr. President, I was ab- 
sent from the Chamber just a moment ago, and I wnder- 
stand the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pxurprs] bad some- 
thing to say about what I had said. I told him I would 
withdraw my request for a separate vote. What I said about 
it, and I want to repeat it, was that people may be their 
own judges of what is the proper thing for a Senator to do 
under such circumstances. They will have to be their own 
keepers of their own consciences. I am not trying to say what 
is right and what is wreng. I did say, and since I am now 
present again I want to repeat, that personally I do not see how 
a Senator can afford to vote te have the people out in the coun- 
try pay his taxes here, so that only 50 cents on the dollar shall 
be paid by him here in the District, in view of the attitude of 
the Senate in denying relief to farmers who are staggering to- 
ward bankruptcy. 

I do not desire to discuss the question further. Every Senator 
must be his own judge. He can do whatever he thinks is right, 
and then when the people know all the facts they will cast 
their votes in the light of what the facts are. If a Senator 
thinks it is right to take $14,000,000 from people who are stag- 
gering toward bankruptcy and use it te pay his taxes in the 
District of Columbia, that is a question that he shall settle for 
himself. Personally I think everybody, when they understand 
it, will have a very strong opinion about it. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration ef the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 175, after line 18, to insert: 


The name of Maggie Riphenburgh, widow of Willlam Riphenburgh, 
late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charies O. Rider, late of Captain McNulta’s Company 
A, First Regiment Ilimois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Nine- 
teenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of EHen McGarry, widow of Patrick McGarry, late of 
Company G, First Battalion Twelfth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Sturtevant, widow of Benjamin A, Sturtevant, 
late of Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Urquhart, widow of David Urquhart, late of 
Battery B, Second Regiment Minois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sallie M, Seaman, former widow of Patrick Fitzgerald, 
late of Eighteenth Independent Battery Indiana Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Ganderup, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James Sweeney, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Stella B. Irwin, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John C. Irwin, late of Company K, One hundred and eighty-third 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Matilda B. Henson, widow of John Henson, late of 
Company F, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Day, widow of Leander J. Day, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 


panies G, M, and I, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of John C. Herron, late of Companies E and D, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary D. Bilbay, widow of Joseph Bilbay, late of 
Company E, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Joseph Bilbay, helpless and dependent son of said Mary D. and 
Joseph Bilbay, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary D. Bilbay, the name of said Joseph Bilbay shall. be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary D. Bilbay. 

The name of Levi Mott, late of Captain Nett's Company K, Four- 
teenth Regiment Missouri Home Guards, and Company A, Third 
Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ellen Hanour, widow of Peter J. Hanour, late of 
Company A, Seventy-fourth Regiment New York Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. t 

The name of Sarah Brown, widow of William Brown, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension ‘at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elisha M. Chilson, late of Company K, Sixth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Battery F, First Regiment 
United States Volanteer Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Frances A, Thomas, widow of John Thomas, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pevsion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Murfitt, widow of William Murfitt, late of 
Companies F and C, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Eleanor G. Tiffany, widow of Henry D. Tiffany, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment New York State Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie M. Gardner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob D. Gardner, late of Company G, First Regiment United States 
Veteran Volunteer Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of Nettie Campbell, widow of Henry Campbell, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry and pay 
heren pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Gano, widow of John S. Gano, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Lyon, widow of Andrew J. W. Lyon, lata of 
Company H, Thirty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma J. Mooers, widow of Menander O. Mooers, late 
of Company E, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Beason, widow of John A. Beason, late of Com- 
pany B, Forfieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edith C. Oakley, widow of George W. Oakley, late of 
Company F, Ninetieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her u pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: 

The name of Sarah E. McKeever, widow of Alfred L. McKeever, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, ang 
pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Centers, widow of Killis D. Centers, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-fourth Kegiment Ohio Mounted Infantry, and Company B, 
Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Hubbard. widow of Larkin Hubbard, late of 
Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Julia Conger, widow of Harry Conger, alias Henry 
Stevens, late of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment, and Company A, 
One hundred and twenty-first Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary G. Russell, widow of Cashmere Russell, iate of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Edith E. Doty, widow of James J, Doty, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Conipany A, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, und 
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| pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she is 


now receiving, 

The name of Phanettie Ormsbee, widow of Charles W. Ormsbee, late 
of Company B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Josephine Albert, widow of James H. Albert, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, aud 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Drenning, widow of Simon H. Drenning, late 
of Captain Dougherty’s company, One hundred and third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret C. Spealman, widow of David Speslman, late 
of Company E, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Pheby Houck, widow of Eli Houck. late of Company B, 
Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Adaline Smith, former widow of David W. Brittson, 
Iate of Company F, Eleventh Battalion United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company E, Seventeenth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Esther M. Huffman, former widow of John Mann, late 
of Company C, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora I. Fisher, widow of John W. Fisher, late of Com- 
pany II. Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Medie M. Flanders, former widow of Charles C. 
Flanders, late of Company G, First Regiment New Hampshire Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Howe, widow of John M. Howe, late of 
Company B, One bundred and thirty-sixth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie M. Bass, widow of James Bass, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Barnes, widow of William II. Barnes, late of 
Company H, Eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lovina Gilmore, widow of Ephraim C. Gilmore, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
fn lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Elsa Gilmore, helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Lovina and Ephraim C. Gilmore, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Lovina Gilmore, the name of said Elsa Gilmore shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Lovina Gilmore. 

The name of Martha Comstock, widow of De Witt Comstock, late 
of Company G, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances E. Austeel, former widow of Francis M. 
Austeel, late of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa Woods, widow of Nathaniel G. Woods, late of 
Company F, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha J. Turner, widow of James H. Turner, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment, and Company H, Ninth Regiment, 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

The name of Sarah J. Shelby, widow of Rufus Shelby, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nora V. McDaniel. widow of Orrin R. McDaniel, late 
of Company G, First Regiment United States Mounted Rifles, and 
Company H, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois. Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Philip Dieter, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and Troop D, 
Seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. e 

The name of Edward D. Henderson, helpless and dependent son of 
Jacob Henderson, late of Company B. Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian Ip lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Moore, widow of William T. Moore, late ef 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, aud 
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landsman United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary L, Green, widow of James M. Green, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment United States Colored Heavy Artillery, 
and Company E, One hundredth Regiment United States Colored In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Lizzie G. Chapman, widow of James C. Heater, known 
as Samuel H. Chapman, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Sarah Loudermilk, widow of James Loudermilk, late of 
Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Anna M: Craig, widow of John B, Craig, late of Com- 
pany H, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of William C. Merritt, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a. pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Carrie E. Donne, widow of James W. Doane, late of 
Company E, Fifty-second, Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jacob Myers, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Pro- 
visional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Company G, Second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension: at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

The name of Christina Forsythe, widow of John A. Forsythe, late of 
Companies K and B, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer: Infantry, and 
pay her u pension at the rate ef $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine Wood Martin, widow of Charles Martin, late 
of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and One hundred and twenty-fifth, Company, Second Battalion, Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her à pension at the rate of $30. per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Shook, widow of Jacob Shook, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Albert C. Raymond, late of Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

The name of Phoebe A. Chadsey, widow of George Chadsey, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her w pension at the rate of 830 per 
month. 

The name of Maria A. Carpenter, widew of Daniel Carpenter, late of 
Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of George Hurtt, late of Company E, Seventy-ninth. Regi- 
ment, and Company I. One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50: per 
month. 

The name of John Scott, late ef Company K, Fifty-seventh Regl - 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F; Ninth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per- 
month, 

The name of Mary C. Thorp, widow of. Thomas E. Thorp, late of 
Company H, Thirty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and One hundred and forty-sixth Company, Second: Battalion Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension: at: the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary D: Surber, widow of Augustus H. Surber, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and One hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth Company. Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ada Thorp, widow of Isaac W. Thorp, late of Company 
C, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a penr 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Tabitha S. Bennett, former widow of James O. Bennett, 
Jate of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Barrett, helpless and dependent son of William 
Barrett, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Isadora Amos, widow of Benjamin F. Amos, late of 
Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Newt Ford, helpiess and dependent son of Patrick 
Ford, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Thomas J. French, helpless and dependent son of 
Edwin French, late of Company F, Third Regiment Delaware. Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza Peters, former widow of John, Aday, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The name of Lulia M, Bungard, former widow of James Mason, allas: 
Jacob M. Young, late of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana: 
Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and fifty-fifth Company; Second 
Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay ber a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Wellman, widow of Richard N: Wellman, 
late of Company F, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in Hen of that she js 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John Well- 
man, helpless and dependent son ef said Sarah A. and Richard N. 
Wellman, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah 
A. Wellman, the name of said) Jolin Wellmam shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations. of the pension 
laws, at the rate: of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Sarah A. Wellman. 

The name of Sarah E. Harkleroad, widow of Lewis Harkleroad, Iate 
of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Smith, widow of John S. Smith, late of 
Company E, Seventieth Regiment, and Company K, Thirty-third 
Regiment, Indiana, Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Allie W. Seeber, widow of. Franklin Seeber, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella L. Kipp, widow of Otis A. Kipp, late of Company 
C, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 4 

The name of Johanna Garvey, now Dowling, former widow of Owen. 
Garvey, late of Company D, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through 
a legally appointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie Beam, helpless and, dependent daughter of Wesley 
Beam, late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. $ 

The name of Alice Beam, helpless and dependent daughter of Wesley 
Beam, late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Elizabeth Eddy, widow of Goin. Eddy, late of Company 
D, Firth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Lilly Albaugh, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James M. Albaugh, late of Company B, One hundred and eighty-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Francis H. P. Showalter, helpless and depondent son of 
John H. Showalter, late major, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Iniantry, and pay him a pension at the rate or $20 per month, 

The name of Cynthia M. Johnson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Johnson, late of Company I, Second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through, à legally: appointed: guardian. 

The name of Lydia Rankin, widow of David Rankin, late of Com- 
pany R, Eighth, Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian. 

The name of James H. Hoyt, alias James McCabe, late of Companies 
E and, D, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay, him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Sarah: M. Skinner, widow, of Frederick D, Skinner, late 
of Fifth Regiment New Vork Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate ef $30 per month. 

The name of John R. Garstang, late of Lieut. J. W. Groff's company 
D), Fremont’s bodyguard; and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Amelia Allen, widow of William. Allen, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirty-seeond Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lteu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca C. Vanderhoof, widow of Richard H. Vander- 
hoof, late of Company TI, One hundred and forty-third Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Clay, widow of Daniel W. Clay, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and. pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George P. Thomas, late of Company D, Ninth Regi- 
ment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month, 
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The name of Nellie Pratt, widow of James W. Pratt, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-ninth Regiment: Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and: pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Anna M. Pierce, widow of Thomas Hi Pierce, late of 
Company E, Ninety-fourth: Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Sarah J. Kelton, widow of W. Alvin Kelton, late of 
Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sallie R. Van Landingham, now known as Sarah R, 
Van Landingham, former widow of Lewis J. Van Landingham, late 
of Company H, Sixty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Jane E. Thorn, widow of George W. Thorn, late of 
Company G. Third Regiment, and Company L. Fifth Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Angeline Stafford, widew of David W. Stafford, late of 
Company D, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay. her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida Naile, widow of George Washington Naile, late of 
Military Telegraph Corps, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Lueza A. Watson, widow of Samuel H. Watson, late 
of Company C, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy. J. Herd, widow of Jessee Herd, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Malinda Herd, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Nancy J. and Jessee Herd, 
the additional pension herein granted shall. cease and. determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Nancy J. 
Herd, the name of said Malinda Herd shall be placed om the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pensions laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Nancy J. Herd. 

The name of Joseph Edwards, late of Company F, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

‘The name of Sophia M. West, widow of Lewis W. West, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Mary Jane Hoover, former widow of William S. Clark, 
late of Fifth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now. receiving. 

The name of Lewis Berry, helpless and dependent son of Jobn W. 
Berry, late of Company B, Ninety-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nancy. A. Vickery, widow of Cyrus J. Vickery, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Noland, widow of James F. Noland, late of 
Company I, Seventy-first Regiment. Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of John Gately, late of United States Marine Corps, Civil 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Nancy Jones, widow of James A. Jones, late of Com- 
panies L and C, First Regiment Kentucky: Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50. per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julian A. Wheeler, helpless: and dependent son of Edwin 
R. Wheeler, late of Company B, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Henry F. Correll, helpless and dependent son of John D. 
Correll, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay him a’ pension at the rate of 820 per month through a 
legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Ellen N: Pearson, widow of Washingtom Pearson, late 
of Company G; Second! Regiment. Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and Capt. John H. Morgan's: Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment Enlisted 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Fanny M. Hubbard, widow of Benjamin S. Hubbard, late 
of Company I, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Ellen McClaren, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James N. McClaren, late of Company K, Sixty-first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Belle Huey, helpless and dependent daughter of George 
W. Huey, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Vol- 


anteer Infantry, and pay her w pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary A. Smith, widow: of Reddick Smith, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry; and Company d, Sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her æ pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Orner, widow of George D. Orner, late of Company 
C, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Fuller, helpless and dependent. daughter’ of 
Christian Fuller, late of Company A, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her æ pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frank Gentry, helpless and dependent son of James M. 
Gentry, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Anna McCombs, widow of Jolin McCombs, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment New York National 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of John Sims, helpless and dependent son of Jackson Sims, 
late of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Crawford, alias Thomas S: Carter, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Connecticut: Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
Company K, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha R. White, widow of Wilson White, late of Elev- 
enth Battery Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery and Company B, Ninth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at.the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Harrison, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jared F. Harrison, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twentieth Regiment, Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 


The name of Anna E. Hemingway, widow of George R. Hemingway, 
late of Company B, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. McKendry, widow of Elijah McKendry, 
late of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
and landsman United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet J. Clise, now known as Harrietta Dunlap, 
widow of John H. Clise, late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

The name of Rhoda M. Stape, widow of George W. Stape, late of 
Company E, One hundred and seventh Regiment, and Company C, 
Two hundred and fifteenth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Douzilla Ashton, widow of Frederick Ashton, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment. United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry F. Dunn, helpless and dependent son of Patrick 
Dunn, late of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Indlana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Thomas, Debuke, late of Company I, Sixtieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry and Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and. 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma C. Withers, widow of Daniel H, Withers, late 
of Company E, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. v 

The name of Car] Gilmore, helpless and dependent son of John 
Gilmore, late of Company D, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of #9 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. re Pat: 

The name of Pius Yingling, Iate of Company F; Third Regiment 
Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Joanna Billman, widow of Alowis Billman, late of 
Company D, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Bailey, widow of John F. Bailey, late of 
Company II, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per mouth in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ethel 
Bailey, helpless and dependent daughter of said Susan A. and John 
F. Bailey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death: of Susan 
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A. Bailey, the name of said Ethel Bailey shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Susan A, Bailey. 1 

The name of George Cohen, helpless and dependent son of James 
Cohen, late of Company D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Luella E. Felix, widow of William H. Felix, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Naomi G. Wilson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph M. Wilson, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Isabell McLaughlin, widow of John H. McLaughlin, 
late of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca E. Fowler, widow of Abraham Fowler, late 
of Capt. Hiram B. Foster's Provisional Company, Adair County, Eighty- 
sixth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Flanagan, widow of Christian J. Flanagan, 
late of Company H, Thirty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances J. Whitten, widow of Charles T. Whitten, late 
of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine F. Pequignot, widow of Charles Pequignot, 
late of Company C, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia J. Lawson, widow of John P. Lawson, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ada May, widow of Alexander May, late of Company H, 
Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Goudy, widow of John S. Goudy, late of Burd- 
sall's independent company Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane Allen, widow of Nathan Allen, late of Company I, 
Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $70 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Joseph Allen, helpless and 
dependent son of said Jane and Nathan Allen, $20 of the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Fannie J. Allen, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of said Jane and Nathan Allen, $20 of the additional 
pension granted herein shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of said Jane Allen, the names of said 
Joseph Allen and said Fannie J. Allen shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month to each of them, from and after the date of 
the death of said Jane Allen. 

The name of Lovada Austin, widow of Andrew T. Austin, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maude A. Norman, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John P. Norman, late surgeon Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Rosa Boone, former widow of Joseph Blankhorn, late 
of Company C, Seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ruth J. Sorrells, widow of George W. Sorrells, late of 
Captain Crandall’s Company A, Reserve Corps Missouri National 
Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Alta Humphrey, widow of Robert Humphrey, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Militia Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Doll, widow of Franklin A. Doll, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Yaple, widow of Giles Yaple, late of Company 
B, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Jimason, widow of George Jimason, late 
unassigned, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Catherine Skinner, widow of George Skinner, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Pool, widow of Benjamin T. Pool, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Louise Martz, widow of Gottfried Martz, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clarie Herley, widow of William H. H. Herley, late 
unassigned, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Irvin E. Browning, helpless and dependent son of 
Wesley Browning, late of Company D, Eighty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Frank Nelson, helpless and dependent son of Richard 
C. Nelson, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment 
Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Katie Edds, helpless and dependent daughter of Finis 
Edds, late of Company C, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, through 
a legally appointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Knappe, widow of Charles F. Knappe, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month: 

The name of Nancy I. Ross, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Daniel Ross, late of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. D 

The name of Fannie I. Sanderson, widow of William Sanderson, 
late of Captain Larimer’s company, One hundred and first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Bridgman, widow of Columbus Bridgman, 
late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Fuller, widow of William C. Fuller, alias 
William Martindale, late of Companies A and D, Ninety-third Regi- 
ment, and Company B, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Issola L. Shipley, widow of William J. Shipley, late 
of Company A, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Rachel Smith, widow of John A. Smith, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Blanche Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of said Rachel and 
John A. Smith, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Rachel Smith, the name of said Blanche Smith shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Rachel Smith. 

The name of Thersa J, Sunderland, former widow of Peter Sunder- 
land, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura C. Rexroat, widow of William F. Rexroat, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Taylor, widow of Cephas P. Taylor, late of 
Company C, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie McCormick, widow of William McCormick, late of 
Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma A. Jones, widow of Abram Jones, late of Com- 
panies A and C, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cayalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Mitchner, widow of Morris Mitchner, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Isabella Knight, widow of Thomas L. Knight, un- 
assigned, Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Frances M. Reynolds, widow of John Reynolds, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Ellen N. Corbin, widow of George W. Corbin, late of 
Company D, Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Burg, widow of Charles H. Burg, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Klepper, widow of Jacob Klepper, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of M. Fuen Klepper, helpless and dependent 
daughter of said Rebecca J. and Jacob Klepper, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Rebecca J. Klepper, the name of said M. 
Ellen Klepper shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
‘visions and limitations of the pension Jaws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Rebecea J. Klepper. 


The name of Mary E. Stinson, belpless and dependent daughter of 


Sammel Stinson, late of Company C, First Regiment Missouri State 


Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 820 


per month. 

The name of Lucy J. Coburn, widow of Benjamin F. Coburn, late of 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Kate E. Abbott, widow of Allen W. Abbott, late of Com- 


pany B, Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now re- | 


ceiving. 


The name of Martha E. Collier, helpless and dependent daughter of | 
John L. Collier, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her.a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The name of Augusta M. Moseley, widow of John L. Moseley, late ot 


Company K. Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Reka Butts, widow of Milen Butts, late of Company G, 
Seventeenth Regiment Tilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Delnora Deuel, widow of James F. Deuel, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A, Huckaba, widow of John F. Huckaba, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 


The name of Adaline Wiseman, widow of George P. R. Wiseman, late 


of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally ap- 
pointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abbie D. Washburn, widow of Oscar E. Washburn, late 
ef Company H, Third Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dorcas A. Reed, widow of George F. Reed, late of Com- 
pany F, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally appointed 
guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Smith, widow of Milton Smith, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Fifty- 
ninth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- | 


ceiving. 

The name of Julia A. Thornton, widow of Noah Thornton, late of 
Company E, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Rutha Roach, widow of Benjamin Reach, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


ceiving. 

The name of Pheby E. Sliger, widow of William G. Stiger, late of 
Company D, Fitth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances L. Row, widow of Michael Row, late of Com- 
pany K, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate ef $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Brown, widow of Levi H. Brown, tate of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of ‘Zilpxh I. Eaton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jeremiah L. Rice, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of George Grove, helpless and dependent son of Simon 
Grove, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
through a legally appointed guardian, in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Anna W. Jones, widow of Walter N. Jones, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Malissa Sawyer, widow of Solomon Sawyer, late of 
Company G, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Strawn, widow of Thomas J. Strawn, late of 
Company H, Hleventh Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Adidanriah Reeves, widow of Laton D. Reeves, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fortieth Regiment, and Company H, 
One hundred and fiftieth Regiment, IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura C. Dupree, widow of John Dupree, late of Bat- 
tery L, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Harper, widow of James M. Harper, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 rer month. 

The name of Adaline Laffolett, widow of John W. Laffolett, late 
of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bell L. Duncan, widow of Andrew M. Duncan, late 
of Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment, and Company H, 
One hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Tedrow, widow of Douglas E. Tedrow, late 


| of Company D, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ester C. King, widow of Martin A. King, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Tn- 
fantry, and pay ‘her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Farmer, widow of John N. Farmer, late 
of Companies H and C, Third Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline E. Johnson, widow of Henry M. Johnson, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Stauch, widow of Jacob H. Stauch, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigafe Maryland Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
Tieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa T. Goans, widow of Samuel S. Goans, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavairy, 
and Company M, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Schnarr, widow of Henry Schnarr, late of 
Company G, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
ipay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Marla L. Johnson, widow of Daniel L. Johnson, tate 
of Company C, Fifty-cighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Theodore F, Cook, Aste of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment, and Company H, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Wood, widow of Abner P. Wood, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Coppins, widow of ‘Culmer Coppins, late of Com- 
‘pany D, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie A. McKinney, widow of James McKinney, late of 
Company I, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Sagendorf, widow of Jonas Sagendorf, late of 
Company B, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she ts 
how receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Amy E. 
Sagendorf, helpless and dependent daughter of said Anna and Jonas 
Sagendorf, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Anna 
Sagendorf the name of said Amy E. Sagendorf shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Anna Sagendorf, 

The name of Wilhemina W. Dietrich, former widow of John Weiss, 
late of First Independent Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Frances R. Swails, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Darius R. Swails, late of Company E, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Barbara Schlatter, widow of Henry Schlatter, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sopha Brown, widow of Edley Brown, late of Company 
K, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Richie A. Holmes, widow of Amos Holmes, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Perago, widow of James S. Perago, late of 
Company A, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelying. 

The name of Hattie A. McGuire, widow of George F. McGuire, late 
of Company I, Fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Noah Rickard, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Indiana Cavalry Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month, 

The name of Avilla Hough, former widow of Andrew Swartz, late 
of Company I, Righty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
‘pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Billig, widow of Charles V. Billig, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Jane L. Hewitt, widow of Daniel C. Hewitt, late coal 
heaver, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Fuller, widow of James W. Fuller, late of 
Company C, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate ef $30 per month, 

The name of Minnie Young, widow of George G, Young, late of 
Company I, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Gruver, widow of Isaac Gruver, late of Com 
pany D, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Headington, widow of Emmet Headington, 
late of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Mary E. Alexander, widow of Robert Alexander, late 
of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 

The name of Thomas A. Smith, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas D. Smith, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserve Infantry, and Sixty-fourth Company, Second Battalion Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Mary Boylen, widow of Patrick Boylen, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Leming, widow of Ephraim Leming, late of 
Company H, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Meu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Almira M. Mitchell, widow of James L. Mitchell, late 
of Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Kanffman, widow of Joseph S. Kauffman, late 
of Company K, Two hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
leu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Blanche H. Simms, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John Simms, late of Company E, One hundred and ninety-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary J. Wilking, widow of Philip Wilking, late of 
Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bridget M. Carpenter, widow of William F. Carpenter, 
late of Company G, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nancy J. Bryant, widow of Martin V. Bryant, late 
of Company B, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Kimbell, widow of Lorenzo A, Kimbell, late of 
Company K, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lottie A. Bowhall, widow of Nathan Bowhall, late of 
Company E, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louise E. Shull, widow of Frederick A. Shull, late of 
Company A, Elghty-eighth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Tanner, widow of Richard M. Tanner, late 
of Company I, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Christena J, Carter, widow of Thomas J. Carter, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment Provisional Fnroiled Missouri Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Allen Y. Boggs, late unassigned Maine Infantry Volun- 
teers, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 
without deduction on account of former alleged erroneous payment of 
pension, 

The name of Eliza A, Winters, widow of Jeremiah Winters, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Remetha H. Means, widow of George W. Means, late of 
Company E, One hundred and nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ot 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Sanders, late of Company B, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and veteran volunteer in same or- 
ganization, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mable Farnham, widow of Fred L. Farnham, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Pearl Falkinburgh, widow of William A. Falkinburgh, 
late of Company M, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, und pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate Bantz, widow of William A. Bantz, late of Com- 
pany B, Seventh Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie M. Althouse, widow of John W. Althouse, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylyania Yolun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Murdick, widow of Allen Murdick, late of Com- 
pany D, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian, 

The name of Sadie L. Treadwell, widow of Orrin L. Treadwell, late 
of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Howell, widow of William H. Howell, late of 
Company H, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, aud 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice Green, widow of Luther Green, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment New Yerk Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Benton Abbott, helpless and dependent son of David 
Abbott, late of Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Sophia Albright, widow of John Albright, alias John 
Brown, late of Company H, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve 


Corps Volunteers, and Battery C, Fifth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva Kenney, widow of Samuel Kenney, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-fifth Regiment Illinois Voléfeeer Infantry, and One 
hundred and seventh Company, First Battalion, Invalid Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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_ The name of Carra B. Jacobs, widew.of John W. Jacobs, late of 
Conrpany H, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
-her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen J. Goodnoh, widow of Edward C. Goodnob, late 
of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Elvina Spangler, widow of Israel Spangler, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and sixtysixth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted 
Militia Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie S. McIlhenny, widow of Robert K. Meliheany, 
late of Company B, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Voluuteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Frouty, widow of Frederick Prouty, late of 
Company K. Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eva G. Klug. widow of John W. Klug, late of Company 
K, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie M. Finch, widow of Martin L. Finch, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Myers, widow of Gottlieb Myers, late of Company 


G, Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and Company G, | 


One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Penusylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Main, widow of Charles H. Main, late af 
Company B, Third Regiment Khode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she ix now receiving. 

The name of Esther A. Fero, widow of David Fero, late of Company 
C, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia B. Miller, widow of Joseph C. Miller, late of 
Company B, Battalion Engineers, United States Army, and pay hêr a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharin Murphy, widow of James Murphy. late of 
Company G, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $70 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of James Murphy, 
helpless and dependent son of said Catharin and James Murphy, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Catharin Murphy 
the name of said James Murphy shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Catharin Murpby. 

The name of Emma L. Maynard, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Chauncey J. Maynard, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regiment 
Jowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 320 
per month. 

The name of Mary E. Main, widow of Lemuel Main, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joanna D. Potter, widow of Amos Potter, late of 
Company C, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Verrelle S. Willard, widow of Manfred Willard, late of 
Company H, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Kundinger, widow of Theodore Kundinger, late 
of Company K, Fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Malissa Blair, widow of John W. P. Blair, late of Com- 
pany A, Serenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Morris, widow of Charles B. Morris, late of 
Companies B and D, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Brittenham, widow of George W. Brittenham, 
late of Company K, Elghty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Palmer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Palmer, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment, and Company 
H, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment. Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally ap- 
pointed guardian. 
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The name of Mary A. Force, widow of Washington P, Force, late 
of. Company G, Sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Olive J. Hurst, former widow of Abram H. Hurst, late 
of Company B, One hundred and first Regiment Pennsylyania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Lhe name of Sarah J. Fuller, widow of Henry Fuller, alias James 
Butler, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ` 

The name of Mahala Shaw, widow of Francis M. Shaw, late of 
Company I, Twenty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Josephine Roush, widow of Richard J. Roush, late of 
Company I, Fiity-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria L. Reed, widow of Edwin W. Reed, late of 
Company F, Seventy-fifth Regiment, and Company A, Eighty-fifth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30. per month. 

The name of Margaret S. Higgins, widow of William H. Higgins, 
late of Company D. Fourth Independent Battalion Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 350 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Crampton, helpless and dependent son of 
Byron Crampton, late of Company I, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Jennie A. Davis, former widow of John L. Johnson, 
lafe of Company H, Thirty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Eva I. Wood, widow of Theodore Wood, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Yocum, widow of Henry N. Yocum, late of 
Company H. Third Regiment, and Company I, Ninth Regiment, Penn- 
s¥ivania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H, Templeton, widow of Dexter E. Templeton, 
Inte of Company A. Third Battalion, Twenty-ninth Regiment Tnited 
States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Adams, widow of Gillespie Adams, late of Com- 
pany R. Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her @ 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Ewing, former widow of Oliver Town, late of 
Company D, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Prorided, That in the event of the deuth 
of Walter Town, helpless and dependent son of said Eliza Ewing and 
Oliver Town, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And prorided further, That in the event of the death of 
Eliza Ewing the name of said Walter Town shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Eliza Ewing. 

The name of Jane E. Hart, widow of Albert T. Hart, late of Com- 
pany H. First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Morris, widow of Eli*T. Morris, late of Com- 
pany G, Tenth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Emma L. Dugent, widow of William Dugent, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie Teeple, former widow of Benjamin Teeple, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine M. Downes, widow of Chauncey B. Downes, 
late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of 
that she is now receiving. 

‘The name of Catherine Loriot, widow of Henry Loriot, late of Com 
pany B, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Mary E. Steely, widow of Simon C, Steely, late of 
Company K, Tweénty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of George Robinson, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Grace F. Briggs, widow of Barron W. Briggs, late of 
Company K, Thirty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Carrie S. Pierce, widow of Henry H. Pierce, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza Prody, widow of Max Prody, alias Max Prodi, 
late of Company D, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary W. McGuire, widow of William McGuire, late 
of Company F, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Annie K. Doherty, widow of John C. Doherty, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian, 

The name of Rhoda Hart, widow of Hector S. Hart, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Orominah Bates, former widow of John R. Russell, 
late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Egolf, widow of Joseph Egolf, late of Company 
H, Seventh Regiment Pennsylania Reserve Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida Hall, widow of Alexander Hall, late of Company I, 
Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah A. Thornburg, widow of Willinm Thornburg, late 
of Company B, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
puy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Clifford Fiske, helpless and dependent son of William 
A. Fiske, late of Company I, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Gaffney, widow of Philip Gaffney, alias Philip 
Murphy, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pensien at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry J. Robinson, helpless and dependent son of 
William L. Robinson, late of Company E, First Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary A. Enderle, widow of Joseph Enderle, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Rosa E. Stephens, widow of Owen Stephens, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melinda Suggs, widow of James Suggs, late of Company 
H, Fifty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name ef Edward Zechman, helpless and dependent son of Joel 
Zechman, late of Company K, Two hundred and tenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Margary Dotter, widow of Jeremiah Dotter, late of 
Company K, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Applegate, widow of Edwin R. Applegate, Iate 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Delphina E. Blackwood, widow of Birchem W. Black- 
wood, late of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Arminda Morgan, widow of Jacob Morgan, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Luren M. Carter, widow of Amos C. Carter, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Triplett, widow of Joshua D. Triplett, late 
unassigned, Eleyentir Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara Wirtz, widow of George Wirtz, late of Company 
F, Twenty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Kresge, widow of Amos Kresge, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie E. Crow, widow of Mark E. Crow, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Hammond, widow of Philip Hammond, Tate of 
Company B, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in teu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella F. Young, widow of George H. Young, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 7 

The name of Cynthia Lillie, former widow of Lauriston Jones, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month im Tien of that she is now 
receiving. : 

The name of Anna M. Weber, widow of John Weber, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Vesta J. Hutsell, widow of Samuel Untsell, late of 
Company H, Sixty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry (En- 
rolled Militia), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Betsy A. Burke, widow of Thomas D. Burke, late of 
Company H, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah A. Elliott, widow of John B. Elliott, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company A, Second Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda E. Fortney, widow of Christopher Fortney, 
late of Company I, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in liew of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Sadler, widow of James A. Sadler, late of 
Company K, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she fs now recefving. 

The name of Lucy A. Cox, widow of Angustns H. Cox, Tate of 
Company E, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha H, Raymond, widow of Gustavus Raymond, Iate 
of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline M. Fleming, widow of George B. Fleming, 
late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $80 per 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Cook, widow of George B. Cook, late 
of Company E, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive Hull, widow of William E, Hull, late of Com- 
pany B, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie F. Kennedy, widow of Daniel E. Kennedy, alias 
Samuel Cooper, tate of Company D, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ilinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebeeca J. Raburn, widow of Francis M. Raburn, late 
of Company H, Seventx-third Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frederick J. Dum, late teamster, Quartermaster De- 
partment, during Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 

r month. 

Pehe name of Louisa Jackson, widow of Hiram Jackson, late of 
Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Plummer, widow of Zachary T. Plummer, Itte 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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The name of Mandy Clapper, widow of William Clapper, late of 
Companies L and C, Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Isaac Eads, late of Company F, Third Regiment Ten- 
nessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary D. Brown, widow of George A. Brown, late of 
Company C, Forty-sevyenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Conklin, widow of Samuel S. Conklin, late 
coxswain, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Polley Smith, widow of James C. Smith, late of Com- 
pany M, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Waitman, widow of Charles A. Waitman, late 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Katie Thompson, widow of Thomas Thompson, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Matilda Tedlock, widow of Pyrt Tedlock, late of Com- 
pany B, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Ray D. Ingersoll, widow of Orton Ingersoll, late of- 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Isabel D. Mann, widow of George W. Mann, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha A. McNeer, widow of James II. MeNeer, late of 
Company E, Second Battalion Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Della Elder, helpless and dependent daughter of William 
T. Elder, late of Company G, Eighty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 820 per month. 

The name of John S. Nixon, helpless and dependent son of William 
S. Nixon, late of Company I, One hundred and forty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per montb. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Stallings, widow of Henry C. Stallings, 
late of Company G, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
ami pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month fh lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Bender, widow of Joseph C. Bender, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Companies 
H and K, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
celying. 

The name of Carrie Thompson, widow of Sanford S. Thompson, late 
bontswuin's mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Metlin, widow of James C. Metlin, late of 
Company H, Sixty-third Regiment, and Company A, Eighth Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Harriet E. Brothers, widow of Frank Brothers, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Secrist, widow of Jesse Secrist, late of Com- 
pany K; Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Winn, widow of Joel T. Winn, late of Com- 
pauy A, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Bat- 
tery L, First Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Gormley, widow of Daniel Gormley, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at thé rate of $40 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella L. Norwood, widow of Howard J. Norwood, Iate of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer. Iüfautry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline Harvey, widow of William Harvey, late of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Nellie Mae 


Harvey, helpless and dependent daughter of said Emeline and William 
Harvey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Emeline 
Harvey, the name of said Nellie Mae Harvey shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Emeline Harvey. 

The name of Adelaide M. Clark, widow of Newell B. Clark, late un- 
assigned, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Doan, widow of Marmaduke R. Doan, late of 
Company F, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary V. Sprague, widow of Albert H. Sprague, late of 
Second Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hester A. MeLuen, widow of James F. McLuen, late 
of Company E, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Marsh, widow of Augustus A. Marsh, late 
of Company H, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lewis Grignon, helpless and dependent son of Andrew 
Grignon, late of Combany B, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volnn- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Hatch, widow of Charles Hatch, alias Charles 
H. Lord, late of Company B, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery. and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Harriet E. Goodale, widow of Jude Goodale, late of 
Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company ©, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan M. Lambert, widow of James A. Lambert, late 
of Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 1 + 

The name of Emily Sanders, widow of Zachariah P. Sanders, late of 
Company E, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 1 

The name of Eva L. Little, widow of William Little, late of Com- 
pany H. One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Wimbles, widow of Henry P. Wimbles, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The mame of Elizabeth M. Humphreys, widow of John W. Hum- 
phreys, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan K. Bentz, widow of Isaac E. Bentz, late of 
Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa Bigler, widow of John W. Bigler, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Ulrich, helpless and dependent daughter 
of George Ulrich, late of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah L. Shill, widow of Thomas J. Shill, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary O. Shaw, widow of John S. Shaw, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Erskine A. Cole, alias Charles Stickels, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
B, Fifty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month without deduction for former 
erroneous payments, 

The name of Nancy Jane Bush, widow of Albert R. Bush, late of 
Company G, Fifty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Ward, widow of James Ward, late of Company 
E, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna G. Murray, widow of Joseph Murray, allas John 
Townsend, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States 
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Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Bella M. Getty, widow of John F. Getty, late of Four- 
teenth Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Mathewson, widow of George Mathewson, late 
of Company C, Tenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clarissa Stratton, widow of Samuel W. Stratton, late of 
Company E, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate G. Caton, widow of Henry T. Caton, late of 
Companies G and E, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of Effie F. Myers, widow of James A. Myers, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle Boots, widow of Willard S. Boots, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment Ohio Velunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kitty A. Freeman, widow of Jesse K. Freeman, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that ehe is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jemima A. Taylor, widow of Wiliam L. Taylor, late of 
Company K, Sixty-üfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane F. Cochrane, widow of Russell Cochrane, late of 
Fifteenth Battery, Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia F. Veats, former widow of Jobn Gannon, late of 
Company K. Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia Cowan, widow of Philo J. Cowan, late of Company 
F, Seventeenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. ; 

The name of Mafy Stewart, widow of William A. Stewart, late of 
Company H, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally ap- 
pointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion L. Tyler, widow of Elnathan B. Tyler, late of 
Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
unassigned, First Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Goodsell, widow of Theodore W. Goodsell, late 
of Company C, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 630 per month. 

The name of Helen L. Huff, widow of William H. Huff, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hien of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary A. Bowman, widow of Peter A. Bowman, late of 
Company F, Two hundred and first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
William D. Bowman, helpless and dependent son of said Mary A. and 
Peter A. Bowman, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary A. Bowman, the name of said William D. Bowman shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and Hmttatlons of the 
pension laws, nt the rate of $20 per morth from and after the date of 
death of said Mary A. Bowman. 

The name of Emma Post, widow of Eidad Post, late of Company D, 
Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie C. Frazee, widow of Francis M. Frazee, late of 
Company G, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Murray, former widow of Moses Keeny, late of 
Company F, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lurettie L. Morse, widow of Andrew J. Morse, late of 
Company E, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nane of Rosaline E. Palmer, widow of William Palmer, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 


The name of Kate Irwin, widow of Isaiah T. Irwin, late of Company 
D, Second Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, und 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Augusta Chapman, widew of Abram Chapman, Jate of 
Company K, Fifty-ninth Regiment Obie Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Corkett, widow of John K. Corkett, late of 
Thirteenth Independent Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, 
any pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Von Brandis, widow of William Von Brandis, 
alias William Brandis, late of Company D, One hundred and thirty- 
first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Harrington, widow of Al C. Harrington, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month. 

The mame of Mary L. Danforth, widow of Lyman Danferth, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara Grant, widow of Henry N. Grant, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine B. Bittle, widow of John Bittle, late of 
Company A, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lien of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Laura B. Smith, widow of Rhoades Smith, late of 
Company D, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Tllinols Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Theresa A. Hunter, widow of William M. Hunter, late 
of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Gould, widow of Harvey W. Gould, late of 
Company I, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month m lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jeanette E. Ferris, widow of De Forest W. Ferris, Jate 
of Company F, Sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay hera pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robama Crosley, widow of Ross Crosley, jr, late of 
Company E. Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine S. Wakefield, widow of Miles D. Wakefield, 
late of Company He Porty-third Regiment Ohio, Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Almaria Hemstreet, widow of Alvin L. Hemstreet, late 
of Company K, Forty-feurth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name ef Daniel Burket, helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
Burket, late of Company E, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is new receiving. 

_ The name of Elizabeth Thomas, former widow of Thomas Utz, late 
of Company F, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of John Charleston, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Burns, widow of James Burns, late of Company 
G, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Littlefield, widow of Darwin S. Littlefield, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Pfaff, widow of John Pfaff, late of Company K, 
Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of Fred- 
erick Smith, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
u legally appointed guardian. . 

The name of Sarnh A. Bryan, widow of Walter P. Bryan, late of 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Hall, widow of Ira D. Hall, late of Company H, 
Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Voluntcer Infantry, and Company D, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lien of that she is now 
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recelying as the natural guardian of Mattie Hall, a minor daughter of 
said Sarah and Ira D. Hall, 86 of the amount to cease and determine 
when the said minor daughter, Mattie Hall, attains the age of 16 years, 
or in the event of her death, 

The name of Clarenda Brown, widow of Thomas Brown, late of 
Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eva D, Fuller, widow of Albert Fuller, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Isabella Rickman, widow of Nelson W. Rickman, late 
of Company A, Phelp's regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Smitten, former widow of Edwin Chesley, late 
of Company A, Two hundred und sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louesa Kontner, widow of Isaac D. Kontner, late of 
Company C, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Gossett, widow of Newton J. Gossett, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry J. Andrews, late of Captain William H. Fergu- 
son's company, Enrolled Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Croft, widow of William M. Croft, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Thomas, widow of Henry Thomas, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary E. Thomas, help- 
Jess and dependent daughter of said Martha and Henry Thomas, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Martha Thomas the 
name of sald Mary E. Thomas shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Martha Thomas, 

The name of Jane S. Gillingham, widow of James Gillingham, late of 
Company H, One bundred and fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida J. Black, widow of Hugh I. A. Black, late second- 
class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay der a pension at the 
raté of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Ann C, Platt, widow of James W. Piatt, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza A. O'Connor, widow of Robert O'Connor, late of 
Company D, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volum- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of William G. McElhaney, late of Company D, Third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 850 
per month, 

The name of Elizabeth J. Waddell, widow of Robert R. Waddell, Jate 
captain Company A, Second Battalion Oblo National Guard Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samuel P, Howland, late of Company B, Fourth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry; and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Celley, widow of James M. Celley, late pri- 
vate, unassigned, Second Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ellen Knefler Taussig, widow of Edward Dayid Taussig, 
late rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Crookes, widow of Nathan W. Crookes, late of 
Company C, Eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Karns, widow of Andrew W. Karns, late of 
Company B, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Murphy, widow of James F. Murphy, late of 
Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alvira M. Stevens, remarried widow of Hallaway Clancy, 
late of Company B, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment 'Pennsyl- 


vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay, her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Elizabeth C. R. Hill, widow of Samuel W. Hill, late 
of Company F, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I send te the desk an amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Reaprna Crerk. On page 259, at the end of line 22, add 
the following 

Mr. DIAL. I find that I have some additional matter to 
add to that amendment, and I have sent for it. I ask that the 
amendment be passed oyer temporarily, and in the meantime 
I desire to offer another amendment, which I ask may be 
taken up at the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has already 
offered an amendment, which must be disposed of before he 
can offer another one, 

Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous consent that the first amend- 
ment be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the amendment which 
he offered shall be passed over for future consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. What is the purpose in asking that it be 
passed over? 

Mr. DIAL. I have another amendment that I want to 
offer now while I am obtaining some additional matter to 
enable me to perfect the first amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can withdraw 
his amendment temporarily. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well; I will take that course. I withdraw 
it for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment now presented by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The Reaprne Creak. Insert in its proper place in the bill 
the following: z 


Sec. —. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Allen Property 
Custodian, and the three directors first appointed as provided in 
section 3, and their successors, are hereby created a body corporate 
by the name of the “Allen Property Trade Investment Corporation” 
(referred to in this act as the corporation“). 

DURATION OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE 

The incorporation shall be held effected at the time the office of 
one of the appointed directors is first filled. The corporate existence 
shall continue for such period as the President may by proclamation 
determine, but in mo event for more than five years; except that the 
corporation shall remain in existence such additional period as the 
President may by Executive order designate for the purpose of settling, 
adjusting, liquidating, and winding up its affairs. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(a) The board of directors of the corporation (referred to in this 
act as the“ board") shall be constituted as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be the chairman of 
the board; 

(2) The Alien Property Custodian; and 

(3 Three individuals, and thelr successors, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The President shall by Executive order designate one of the 
appointed directors to serve for a term of two years, one for a term 
of three years, and one for a term of four years, beginning from the 
date the incorporation is effected. Successors to the original directors 
shall be appointed for the remaining period of the corporate existence; 
except that (1) any individual appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
office of a director, occurring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed, shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of his predecessor, and (2) any director In office at the 
expiration of the term for which be was appointed may continue 
in office until his successor takes office, 

(e) A vacancy in the office of a director shall not impair the power 
of the remaining directors to execute the functions of the board. A 
majority of the directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the board. 

(d) The appointed directors shall receive a salary of $7,500 a year. 
The appointed directors shall not actively engage in any business, voca- 
tion, or employment other than that of serving as a director of the 
corporation, ° 

(e) Nothing in this actor other law shall be construed to prevent an 
officer or employee of the United States, or of any other corporation 
acting as a governmental agent of the United States, from holding, in 
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addition, the office of director of the alien property trade investment 
corporation; but any such director shall receive from the corporation 
only such additional salary, if any, as is necessary to increase his 
total salary from the United States (or from such other corporation) 
and from the corporation to $7,500 a year. 

(f) Directors, officers, and employees of the corporation shall take 
the oath of office provided in section 1757 of the Revised Statutes, 
They shall not participate, directly or indirectly, in any way in the 
determination of questions coming before the corporation affecting their 
pecuniary interests outside the corporation or the interests of any part- 
nership, corporation, or association in which they are, or may be, 
directly or indirectly, pecuniarily interested; but any such participa- 
tion in violation of this section shall not affect any act of the cor- 
poration, 

(g) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation, 


CAPITAL STOCK 


(a) For the purpose of this act— 

(1) The term “claimant” means a person whose money or other 
property was conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the 
Alien Property Custodian, or seized by him under the trading with the 
enemy act or any amendment thereof. 

(2) The term “trust deposit funds” means the money or the pro- 
ceeds of the property of any claimant conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
delivered, or paid to the Alien Property Custodian or seized by him 
under the trading with the enemy act, or any amendment thereof, and 
deposited by him in the Treasury of the United States in pursuance of 
such act, including all Interest or other Income derived from the invest- 
ment or reinvestment under section 12 of such act, of such money or 
proceeds, except interest or income derived prior to March 4, 1923. 

(b) The capital stock of the corporation shall be $150,000,000. 
Subscriptions to the capital stock shall be made as follows: 

(1) The United States hereby subscribes to the capital stock of the 
corporation in the amount of the interest and other income derived 
prior to March 4, 1923, from the investment and reinvestment of trust- 
deposit funds in accordance with section 12 of the trading with the 
enemy act, or any amendment thereof. 

(2) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized to subscribe to the 
remainder of the capital stock of the corporation, to be paid out of the 
trust-deposit fund attributable to any claimant, if such claimant (or 
in case of his death, then his legal representative) consents to such 
subscription. Any claimant or his legal representative who fails 
within 90 days after the passage of this act to notify the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in writing of his objection to such subscription shall 
be conclusively presumed to have consented to the subscription. So 
far as practicable the Alien Property Custodian shall make such sub- 
scriptions ratably from each of the trust-deposit funds available for 
subscription. 

(c) The amount of the subscriptions under subdivision (b) shall be 
subject to call in whole or in part by the corporation upon 30 days’ 
notice of each call by the Secretary of the Treasury. Payments of 
such calls shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
purposes of such payments the Secretary of the Treasury may sell any 
United States bonds or United States certificates cf indebtedness ac- 
quired in pursuance of the investment or reinvestment, under section 
12 of the trading with the enemy act, of trust-deposit funds or interest 
or other income therefrom. 

(å) Neceipts for payments by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the corporation shall be issued by 
the corporation to the Secretary. Receipts representing subscriptions 
made by the United States under paragraph (1) of subdivision (b) 
shall be held by the Secretary of the Treasury for the United States 
and shall be evidence of the share interest in the corporation held by 
the United States. Receipts representing subscriptions paid from any 
trust-deposit fund shall be held by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fund and shall be evidence of the share interest in the corporation 
held by the fund. 

GENERAL POWERS 

The corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name during its existence. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name. 

(c) May adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 
and may alter it at pleasure, 

(d) May make contracts. 

(e) May acquire, hold for any lawful purpose, and dispose of 
property. 

(f) May appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without 
prejudice to contract rights, such officers, employees, and agents as 
are necessary for the conduct of the affairs of the corporation. Such 
employees and agents may be either individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, or associations. Each officer, employee, or agent responsible 
for the handling of money or property of the corporation shall give 
bond in such amount, with such penalties and upon such terms as the 
corporation may determine, 

(g) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 


(h) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 
necessary and proper to conduct, under this act and in accordance 
with approved business methods, the business of making advances as 
provided hereinafter in this act, or such further business as is neces- 
sary and incidental thereto. 


ADVANCES 


(a) The corporation is authorized to make advances to any citizen 
or subject of Germany, Austria, er Hungary (within the meaning of 
subdivision (b) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as 
amended), or to any partnership, association, or corporation organ- 
ized in or created under the laws of Germany, Austria, or Hungary, 
and doing business therein, for the purchase of raw materials or 
other products to be exported for manufacture or consumption in 
Germany, Austria, or Hungray. In no case shall any of the money 
so advanced be expended without the United States, 

(b) Every such advance shall be represented by the notes, bonds, 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the borrower, payable in cur- 
rency of the United States. No advance shall be for a period in 
excess of one year. Interest upon such advances shall be at a rate 
not in excess of 6 per cent per annum, to be determined by the cor- 
poration. Except in the case of foodstuffs as hereinafter in this sec- 
tion provided, every such note, bond, or other evidence of indebt- 
edness shall be secured by adequate security of such character as shall 
be prescribed by the corporation. The corporation shall retain power 
to recall any advance or require additional security at any time. The 
corporation shall also require, so far as it deems practicable, the 
creation and maintenance, until the payment of the note, bond, or 
other evidence of indebtedness, of a lien, in accordance with available 
laws and customs, upon such raw materials or other products, and 
upon the products resulting therefrom in process of manufacture or 
upon completion of manufacture. 

(c) Notes, bonds, and other evidences of indebtedness representing 
advances for the purchase of foodstuffs to be exported as provided in 
subdivision (a) may in the discretion of the corporation be unsecured, 
but the total amount of such bonds, notes, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness shall not exceed the amount of the capital stock sub- 
seribed to by the United States under paragraph (1) of subdivision (b) 
of section 4. 

(d) The aggregate amount of advances made under this act to any 
one person, outstanding at any one time, shall not exceed an amount 
equal to one-half of 1 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the 
corporation. 

(e) The aggregate advances to citizens and subjects and to part- 
nerships, associations, and corporations of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, respectively, shall not exceed that portion of the capital 
stock of the corporation that the capital stock paid for from trust de- 
posit funds attributable to claimants who are citizens or subjects or 
partnerships, associations, or corporations of Germany, Austria, or 
Hungary, respectively, as specified in subdivision (a) bears to the 
entire paid-up capital stock. 

DIVIDENDS 


(a) The net income of the corporation, as determined by the board 
of directors, shall be paid semiannually to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for distribution ratably to the United States and to the trust deposit 
funds in accordance with the interest held by them in the corporation. 

(b) Upon the termination of the existence of the corporation the 
assets thereof shall be so distributed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but any losses to the distributees shall first be suffered by the United 
States to the amount of its distributable share. 

(e) The United States hereby agrees, upon the demand at any time 
by the Alien Property Custodian, to purchase at par the stock of the 
corporation held by any trust deposit fund. There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sum sufficient for such purpose. 

SALES OF STOCK 

Upon any order of the President of the United States or of the court 
after final Judgment or decree, under section 9 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended, for the payment, conveyance, transfer, assign- 
ment, delivery, or return of any money or other property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of the United States, the 
corporation shall, to the extent necessary to comply with such order, 
purchase its outstanding stock held by the United States or any trust 
deposit fund. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 

The property and the income of the corporation shall be exempt 
from taxation by the United States; or any State, Territory, or pos- 
session, or any political subdivision thereof; except that any real 
property of the corporation may be taxed in the same manner and 
to the same extent as other real property. 

OFFICES 


The corporation shall maintain its principal office in the District 
of Columbia and may establish such agencies or branch offices at such 
places as it finds advisable. 


The corporation shall be held an in- 
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habitant and resident of the District of Columbia, within the mean- | zens who are claimants against the German Government whose 
ing of laws of the United States relating to venue of civil suits and | claims are secured by this fund to supply it to foreign ctti- 


of offenses by the corporation against the United States. 


PPNALTIES 

(a) Any person who— 

(1) Knowingly makes any false statement, for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself or for any other person any advance under this 
act; 

(2) Knowingly overvalues any security, as a result of which any 
advance is obtained; 

(3) With intent to defraud the corporation or to deceive any of- 
ficer or employee of the corporation, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the corporation; or 

(4) With intent to defraud the corporation and without authority 
from the directors of the corporation, draws any order or assigns any 
note, bond, or other evidence of indebtedness, mortgage, Judgment, or 
decree, belonging to or held by or for the corporation— 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

(b) All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper han- 
dling, redemption, use, or disposal of moneys of-the United States shall 
apply to moneys of the corporation while in the custody of any office, 
employee, or agent of the United States or of the corporation, 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, or the ap- 
plicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability thereof to 
other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


REPORTS 


ta) The corporation shall make a report to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session, and shall include in such report a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures, the name of every officer, 
employee, nd agent receiving a salary from the corporation, and the 
amount of such salary, ` 

(b) The corporation shall file quarterly reports with the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, stating, 
as of the first day of each month of the quarter just ended, (1) the 
total amount of capital paid in, (2) the total amount of advances 
made, (8) a list of the securities held, (4) the total amount of ad- 
vances outstanding, and (5) such other information as may be required 
by resolution of the Senate or the House of Representatives, 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 


The Congress of the United States reserves the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal any of the provisions of this act. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not in order and is not germane in any man- 
ner to the pending Dill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is constrained to 
overrule the point of order. Amendments are not required to 
be germane except to appropriation bills, The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
It is entirely incompatible with the pending bill The amend- 
ment relates to an entirely new affair, very complicated and 
probably very important. It seems to me that it is entirely 
out of place in connection with the pending bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, by this amendment it fs 
proposed to take the large trust fund which the Government 
holds for the benefit of aliens whose property was seized during 
the war and employ it in promoting our foreign trade. The 
United States entered into a treaty with the German Govern- 
ment by which it was agreed that the fund should be held 
as in the nature of security for the debts and damages due to 
American citizens from Germany. 

I do not believe that it is right or wise so to employ this 
fund. If the United States desires to create a corporation such 
as is contemplated by the pending amendment, and to supply 
funds to carry on its activities in foreign trade, the Goy- 
ernment ought to use its own money and not this trust fund. 
The owners of this fund, and American claimants who are 
secured by it, have the right to expect that the Government will 
administer the fund in accordance with its reasonable obli- 
gations. 

True the provisions of the amendment contemplates a 
guaranty on behalf of the Government that the fund will be 
safeguarded and finally reimbursed, but I can not conceive of 
a private trustee making use of a trust fund analogous to that 
contemplated in this amendment. 

I should yery much prefer that the author of the amendment 
modify it so as tọ require the Government to use its own funds 
in promoting the trade of American citizens. It would un- 
questionably arouse anxiety, if not resentment, on the part of 
the owners of this money and on the part of the American citi- 


aot or corporations who may enter into trade with the United 
tates. 

I am anxious to promote in every legitimate way the in- 
terests of our commerce, and that other Senators realize 
that there exists a necessity for pursuing such policies and 
enacting such legislation as will be calculated to restore as 
speedily as possible foreign markets for American products, ` 
particularly surplus products, but I think in doing that, Mr. 
President, we ought in honesty to use our own money. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is entirely justified in his comments. This is a trust fund. 
It ought not to be diverted from the purposes of the trust. 
Moreover, it is invested in United States bonds, and in order to 
be utilized in the manner proposed it would have to be con- 
verted from those bonds into some liquid form by which it 
would be available. Moreover, the banks of the United States 
are abundantly able to furnish money to the Government im- 
mediately to any extent the Government requires, if this meas- 
ure be amended so as to provide for a fund to be advanced 
by the Government of the United States without using the trust 
fund, It is not fair to those who have claims against this 
fund to divert it for the purpose proposed. It would interfere 
with the proper adjustment of the claims against the fund. 
There is also no real occasion to use the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s fund for this purpose. f 

Mr. President, a few days ago I had occasion to call dn the 
Comptroller of the Currency for a statement of the condition 
of the banks of the country, and I wish to put into the Record 
a letter which I have received from him, together with infor- 
mation relative to all reporting banks, including the Federal 
reserve banks, from June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1923, showing 
what the condition of the banks of the United States had been 
at the end of each of the fiscal years from June 30, 1919, to 
June 30, 1923. To show in the Recorp what the present condi- 
tion of the banks is, I will state that their total resources on 
June 30, 19283—they are now still larger than they then were 
were $59,000,000,000, a sum so gigantic as to stagger the im- 
agination. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I did not catch the Senator’s 
statement as to the resources of the banks according to the 
figures which he gave. 

Mr. OWEN. For all of the banks combined, their resources 
amount to fifty-nine thousand million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH, That is $5,900,000,000? 

Mr. OWEN. Fifty-nine thousand million dollars, or $59,000,- 
000,000. That was the measure of the total resources of all of 
the banks of the United States on the 30th of June, 1923, and 
those resources are still larger to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Those figures represent the resources of all 
of the banks of the United States? 

Mr. OWEN. They represent the resources of all of the banks 
of the United States. We do not need to invade this trust fund 
in order to carry out the purpose of the amendment. That is 
the point that I am particularly making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator from Oklahoma to have 
inserted in the Recorp the letter of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, together with the accompanying paper, will be agreed to. 
The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, June 3, 1924. 
Hon. RoszeT L. OWEN, . 
Untted States Senate. 

My Dran Senaton: I have yonr letter of May 23, received in this 
office May 27, requesting information relative to the loans, deposits, 
and resources of all reporting banks, including Federal reserve banks, 
at the dates of various calls beginning July 1, 1919, up to and in- 
cluding the last call, also the number of failures of banks from 1919 
to 1924, inclusive. 

Statistics relative to reporting banks, other than national, are pub- 
lished in my annual reports to Congress, in accordance with the pro- 
vision of section 833, Revised Statutes, as of the date of the mid- 
summer call on national banks for reports of condition and the latest 
information at command of this office for distribution with respect to 
all reporting banks is for June 30, 1923. 

I am inclosing a statement showing the loans and discounts, total 
deposits and resources of all reporting banks, June 30 of each year, 
from 1919 to 1923, and the number of bank faiiures in fiscal years 
ended June 30, from 1919 to 1923. Since June 30, 1923, to date, 
129 national banks have been placed in charge of receivers, and in- 
formation received from commercial agencies and other sources, shows 
664 failures of banks other than national between June 30 and March 
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28, 1924. This latter information, however, has not been verified by 
State banking departments, and is not considered complete, 
I trust the data furnished will serve the purpose for which 
requested. 
Very truly yours, 
Henky M. Dawes, Comptroller. 


Information relative to all reporting banks, including Federal reserve 
banks, June 30, 1919 to 1923 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars! 


All State | National 
banks 


Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, I wish to point out in this 
connection some matters of great importance, which the Senate 
ought to understand and which the country ought to under- 
stand. 

The loans and discounts of the banks on June 30, 1920, was 
$34,000,000,000—I shall not give the odd numbers—on June 30, 
1921, they were $30,000,000,000; on June 30, 1922, they were 
$28,000,000,000, showing a reduction in loans and discounts 
within that period of time of something over five thousand mil- 
lion dollars of contracted credit. We need not wonder what the 
difficulty is in America in the cessation of our industrial activi- 
ties, because here is the answer. There has been a forced liqui- 
dation in this country, as shown by the total of loans and dis- 
counts of all these banks, in those two years of approximately 
five and a half billion dollars. The loans and discounts on June 
80, 1923, were $31,000,000,000, approximately, showing a reduc- 
tion from June 30, 1920, of something over $3,000,000,000. Yet, 
Mr. President, in the meantime the resources of the banks have 
grown to $59,000,000,000. From June 30, 1921, when they were 
approximately $55,000,000,000, they have increased $4,000,- 
000,000, while the loans and discounts are $3,000,000,000 less 
than they were on June 30, 1920. 

The effect of this contraction has been that, whereas for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, one national bank failed, in the year 
ending June 30, 1921, 28 national banks failed; in the year 
ending June 30, 1922, 33 national banks failed; and in the year 
ending June 30, 1923, 37 national banks failed. 

The State banks show a record still more regrettable the 
number of State banks failing during the year ending June 30, 
1919, being 42; during the year ending June 30, 1920, 44; during 
the year ending June 30, 1921, 330; during the year ending 
June 30, 1922, 364; and in 1923, 237. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the cause for that. I wish to 
point out to the Senate what the cause was and is. On May 
17, 1920, in response to four different appeals I made to the 
Senate of the United States to resist the deflation of credit 
and currency by the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks, the Senate of the United States passed, appar- 
ently without objection, nem. con., the resolution which I shall 
immediately read. The resolution, which was Senate Resolu- 
tion 363, was offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Cormick], and reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed to advise the 
Senate what steps it purposes to take or to recommend to the member 
banks of the Federal reserve system to meet the existing inflation 


of currency and credits and consequent high prices, and what further 
steps it purposes to take or recommend to mobilize credits in order 


to move the 1920 crop. 


That resolution was urged, without reference to a Senate 
committee, as merely a resolution seeking information. The 
Senator from Illinois stated at that time—and I quote his 
exact language: 

The resolution asks for nothing more than information; in fact, 
I may say to the Senator that to-day there are gathering in Washing- 
ton representative bankers from all over the country to confer with 


the Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury about the grave 
situation now impending. 


The grave situation then impending was the shaking of the 
credit fabric of this country by the high interest rates imposed 
on call loans by the New York Stock Exchange, against which 
I protested in vain. Those rates went up to 80 per cent in 
November, 1919, and did affect the confidence of the country 
in the stability of our financial institutions and in the ability 
of the country to continue to receive the accommodations which 
were necessary to the manufacture of goods and to the dis- 
tribution of commerce. 8 

On the theory that the resolution of the Senator from Illinois 
asked for nothing more than information, the resolution was 
agreed to with little or no debate, It will be found on page 
7145 of the ConcressIonaL RECORD of the 17th of May, 1920. 
Unfortunately, the resolution not only asked for information 
but it made a statement of fact that there were necessary some 
steps by the Federal reserve banks “to meet the existing 
inflation of currency and credits and the consequent high 
prices.” 

This was a partial truth, because there had been some infia- 
tion of credit and of currency for speculation and hoarding 
commodities for a rise in value. 

The word “inflation,” properly used, means unjustified ex- 
pansion of credit and currency; but where the expansion was 
justified by the necessity of war in protecting the life of the 
Government itself and the interests of the American people 
it was not “inflation,” but it was a justified expansion. 

To the extent that there was an inflation of credit for 
speculative purposes or for the hoarding of commodities for 
a rise, such an expansion of credit was in fact inflation, and 
justified deflation. 

I was not present in the Senate when this resolution was 
offered and agreed to; but on the following day I aommented 
on it, and pointed out that there should be no difficulty in 
getting the credits necéssary to move the crops or to supply 
manufacture and commerce for productive and distributive 
purposes, and protested against the obvious policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board to deflate credit and currency by rais- 
ing the interest rates of the Federal reserve banks to a 
very high rate and to the excessive rates on call loans by the 
New York Stock Exchange, which had the effect combined of 
breaking down the confidence of the country and undermining 
the entire credit stracture. 

At that time I pointed out that such a policy of broadly 
deflating credit could only result in general depression and 
ruin to many, and warned the country against this policy, and 
that the Federal reserve banks were taking their advice from 
those who believed there should be a general deflation of credit 
and currency; and I can not help but believe, Mr. President, 
whether that belief was justified or not, that the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Illinois was offered at the sugges- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, whom I had been criticizing 
for their unwise, unjust, unsound, and ruinous policy of bring- 
ing about a general deflation and breaking down the confidence 
of the country and the credits of the country. 

At that time I pointed out that the reserve banks of the 
country were earning exorbitant rates on their invested capi- 
tal, and were setting a false standard in the matter of interest 
rates; that the reserve banks earned $120,000,000 in 1919, or 
approximately 100 per cent on an average for all the reserve 
banks; and that they were not justified in raising the rates of 
interest on any ground, but were in duty bound to lower the 
rates of interest to legitimate industry while deflating indi- 
vidual credits used for purely speculative purposes or for the 
purchase and hoarding of commodities for a rise in value. 

In pointing out what would be the effect of a general defla- 
tion of credit and currency I made some observations which, 
without reading, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 17, 1920, p. 72001 
Mr. Owen. * * Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Board is 
taking its advice from those who think there ought to be a deflation 
of credit in this country. Certainly I am not in favor of inflation; 
I am not in favor of speculation; but I want to say to the Senate 
that if this policy is pursued of broadly deflating the credits of this 
country there can be only one result, that of depression and ruin to 


Without objection, it is so 


many. 
There are two ways open for lowering prices. The best way is to 
increase commodities by stimulating both production and saving and 
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letting credits for such purposes. That is the best way; that is the 
true way—to work and to save and to give men credit who need to 
haye credit for the purpose of working, for the purpose of creating 
value. lf credit is broadly denied them, as in the case of the State of 
the Senator from North Carolina, where they have a 6 per cent fixed 
rate and the Federal reserve charge is 6 per cent on money, how can 
the banks get any accommodation from Government reserve banks? 
They are limited to 6 per cent; they would have no margin; and it is 
necessary to allow some margin to member banks in order to enable 
thenr to function properly, 

The worst way to lower prices is to raise interest rates, to deny 
credits, break up business, cause a panic, have an industrial depres- 
sion, and have bankrupt sales, and cheap goods temporarily. This latter 
course may easily result if the banks all combine to raise rates and 
deny credits for productive and distributive purposes; but if that is 
done it is going to be done over my resolute protest, both in this Cham- 
ber and elsewhere. I have not hesitated to express myself about 
it in Detroit, in Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, in Baltimore, and in other 
places, and I shall do so all over the country. 

The Federal Reserve Board in raising rates broadly are striking 
manufacturers, «wholesalers, merchants, retailers, stockmen, and 
farmers who are not speculating and who do not deserve to be punished 
us speculators. The reserve board is justified in encouraging a denial 
of credit for purely speculative purposes and is justified in urging 
the gradual liquidation of bank resources engaged in speculative enter- 
prises or for mere investment purposes. I regard it as very hazardous 
to deny credit to the so-called nonessentials, among which my friend 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] classes “ phonographs and 
silk stockings.” Both of those commodities are more or less essential. 
Nothing is of greater educational value than the phonograph, and I 
do not think the phonograph business ought to be broken up. In time 
of war the pleasures of the people may be interfered with, but not in 
times of peace. We fought for liberty, and the liberty to ride in a 
pleasure automobile or to hear a phonograph, or even to wear silk 
stockings, ought not to be denied by the Federal Reserve Board by 
driving such manufacturers out of business. 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President 

The Presipixe Orricen. Does the Senator from Oklahoma yicld 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. Soor. Is it not about time that the people of the United 
States and the people of the world should realize that there is only 
one way that normal conditions can be brought about, and that is for 
the people of the world to produce what the world consumes? Unless 
they do that norma} conditions never will return. 

Mr. Owen. Of course; that is what I said when I started out. The 
resolution of the Senator from Illinois, however, offers a hook and 
an invitation from the Senate to the Federal Reserve Board to declare 
a policy of “deflation.” It carries the suggestion of deflation. The 
policy of deflation set by the Wall Street Stock Exchange control, 
which broke the stock market by high interest rates, meets the ap- 
proval of the same class of financial experts domiciled in Chicago who 
might naturally advise the Senator from Illinois; but I warn the 
Federal Reserve Board, and I warn the country that if a panic in 
this country results from their policy they are liable to have a 
North Dakota reaction, where a State bank was established to fur- 
nish money at fair and stable rates, using the credit of the State 
and the taxing power of the people of the State for that purpose. 
You can go too far in the matter of taxing the people of this country 
by high interest rates and the deflation” of credit. * * + 

I warn the Federal Reserve Board that this country is not going 
to submit to any depression brought about by the banks of the country 
or under the policy of the board of under the advice of financiers 
domiciled either in New York or Chicago. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, it must now be confessed that 
the country was compelled to submit to the industrial depres- 
sion brought about by the policy of deflating credit and cur- 
rency. I think it only fair to say that I seriously doubt if 
some of those who urged the policy of deflating credit and 
currency at all realized the terrible harm which would be 
done to American industry and to values in America by such 
an unwise policy. I can not believe that the Senator from 
Illinois had in mind anything else than realizing credit for 
what he deemed to be essential purposes, such as the moving of 
the crops. Doubtless his conception was conveyed to him by 
the meeting of bankers with the reserve board as of that date, 
and to which he referred in his remarks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, has the Senator a copy of the 
resolution introduced by the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I have. I put it in the Recorp just a 
moment ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was very short. 

Mr. OWEN. Very short. In effect it demanded a defla- 
tion of credit and currency; but the fdea of deflating credit 
and currency was strenuously urged by those who exercised 


great influence with the leaders of the Republican Party, and 
they put in their platform adopted June 12, 1920, the follow- 
ing declaration: 


But as the political party that throughout its history has stood for 
honest money and sound finance, we pledge ourselves to earnest and 
consistent attack upon the high cost of living by rigorous avoidance 
of further inflation in our Government borrowing by courageous and 
intelligent deflation of overexpanded credit and currency; by encour- 
agement of heightened production of goods and services, by preven- 
tion of unreasonable profits, by exercise of public economy and stimu- 
lation of private thrift, * * +, 


The self-praise is natural in a party platform, and the decla- 
ration of righteous principles is commendable; but the real 
substance of this party pledge was the deflation of credit and 
currency. That is what they said they were going to do as a 
means of making everybody happy and prosperous, and that is 
what they did. They had the candidate for the Presidency, 
Mr. Harding, declare in his speech of acceptance that he would 
vigorously carry out the policy of deflating credit and cur- 
rency, and the Federal reserve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board, through a series of rules and regulations, put on a 
widespread campaign and compelled member banks (and in- 
directly citizens) to deflate credit and currency. They have 
deflated currency so far now that at the last examination I 
made of it there were only $1,800,000,000 of Federal reserve 
notes, whereas there were $3,600,000,000 of Federal reserve 
notes at the peak during the prosperous times in this country. 
The work proceeded through 1921 up to date, with the result 
of paralyzing those engaged in agriculture, stock raising, small 
production of all sorts, small banks, and doing an infinite 
harm to hundreds of thousands of men. 

The deflation through the reserve banks was accomplished by 
cutting down over two thousand million dollars of loans to mem- 
ber banks. The member banks cut down their loans over two 
billions. Distressed debtors were compelled to borrow from 
bank depositors, and the deposits went down over three billions, 
and the industrial depression, which I had the unhappy duty to 
forecast, ensued with an extreme severity that is bringing a 
complete political upheaval which probably means the defeat of 
the Republican Party in 1924. Never in the history of political 
parties has such a reversal of public opinion taken place. The 
Republican candidate for President in 1920 was elected by over 
7,000,000 votes; and yet it is perfectly obvious that the Amer- 
ican people are in wholesale revolt against the stupid policy to 
which that party committed itself in broadly deflating credit 
and currency and breaking down the prosperity of America in 
the creation of one of the most painful industrial depressions 
from which America ever suffered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word or 
two in opposition to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] to the pending bill; and I can 
sincerely say that I regret that I must place myself in an atti- 
tude of hostility toward it, for I am very much in the habit of 
yoting with the Senator. 

After having served in this body for nearly six months I can 
declare without the slightest hesitation that I do not think that 
there is a man in it who has a larger fund of good, saving, com- 
mon sense than he has; nor, in my opinion, is there a Member 
in it who is truer than he has proved himself again and again 
to be to the old American constitutional principles which have 
made this country what it is. But, Mr. President. while I love 
Cæsar much, I love Rome more; and I am constrained, as I 
have said, to antagonize this amendment, and first of all for 
the reason which has been so lucidly stated by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], namely, because it would operate a 
devastavit of a trust fund. Upon that phase of the matter, 
however, I shall not linger; but I do wish again to register my 
conviction that this practice of engrafting some totally foreign 
proposition or other upon a pending bill is a vicious one in 
every legal and practical sense; and if I live until the Senate 
meets again next December I propose myself to do what I have 
very little inclination to do, and that is to offer an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

We have in the State of Maryland—and doubtless the same 
thing is true of many other States of the Union—a constitu- 
tional provision that no bill shall embrace more than one sub- 
ject matter, and that shall be reflected in its title. In my 
humble judgment, there is no change in the Federal Constitu- 
tion more imperatively called for by the practice of the legis- 
lative bodies of the Federal Government than some such change 
as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not necessary to change the Constitution 
in order to bring that about. I will say to the Senator that 
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we could adopt a rule here that would attain the object the 
Senater has in mind. I have about come to the conclusion 
that the only way to stop this practice is to change our rules and 
forbid it. The House already has a rule that the subject mat- 
ter of an amendment must be germane to the bill that is under 
consideration. All we have to do is to change our rules and 
make them the same as the House rules in this respect and a 
thing like this could not happen. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the Senate never has been willing to 
change its rules, 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the Senate lately has changed 
from what it has been in the past, and I look for a change in 
our rules along that line at' a very early date. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to hear the Senator say so; but 
I must assert that I have seen no indication on the part of the 
Senate of an intention to make any such alteration in the 
existing rules. 

With due respect to my friend from South Carolina, the 
pending bill with his amendment will be as much a mon- 
strosity as the fabled mermaid, which begins with the face 
and the breast of a woman and ends with the tail of a fish. 
Especially objectionable, I might add, is the amendment when 
it is remembered that the effort is to engraft it upon such an 
important legislative measure as a special pension bill. 

Mr. President, I trust that the amendment will be yoted 
down, 

THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Rxconb what is now a rather famous discus- 
sion, compiled by General Harbord, of the Army, and published 
in McClure's magazine, “ Preparedness v. Disarmament,” which 
was discussed by two well-known citizens. The debate was 
handled so well, and in view of a measure we will probably 
consider in the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Reprint from McClure’s Magazine, December, 1923] 
Tun MAINTENANCE or PEACE 


(A study in preparedness versus disarmament, by Maj. Gen. James G. 
Harbord) 


A PROBLEM OF CROWDED POPULATIONS 


Nations fight to insure national security or te increase territory or 
to get access to the sea. The most striking fact of the world to-day is 
the very uneven division of the earth among the sixty-odd nations that 
occupy the entire land area of the globe. At one extreme we have the 
60,000,000 Japanese occupying the islands of Japan, with a total of 
arable land smaller than the area of Ireland, and at the other extreme 
65,000,000 white people in the whole British Empire, occupying over 
7,000,000 square miles and ruling over another 7,000,000 square miles, 

Or, again, including Korea and Formosa, the entire area under the 
Japanese Empire is 260,000 square miles and the population over 
77,000,000, while just across the Pacific the United States and Canada, 
with more than seven and one-third million square miles, have a popu- 
lation of 115,000,000. 

Thus there are nearly two-thirds as many people in the limited area 
of the Japanese Empire as there are in the vast territory of the United 
States and Canada. Does it not seem inevitable that the peoples in 
North America must be prepared some day either to share their enor- 
mous possessions with the peoples of Asia or to defend them against 
forcible aggression ? 

It is well to realize the truth that the greatest conflicts may be be- 
tween nations both of which are right. Certainly nothing but incal- 
culable harm could come to the United States if the Japanese and 
Chinese could enter the United States according to their needs, And 
it is just as true that the Japanese and Chinese are most unjustly de- 
prived of their rights to a more equable share of the earth’s surface. 

Both sides are right. Force wili determine which right shall prevail. 

Armaments in the hands of the satisfied nations are not provocative 
to war, but would constitute the best method of preserving peace. 

If the United States and Canada and Australia should decide to share 
their resources with the peoples of southeastern Asia—and such a policy 
is hardly conceivable—they should be so well equipped for war as to 
be able to share their wealth on their own terms. For the United 
States to disarm is to create conditions leading to disaster.—The 
Editor. 

Are those who heretofore have been advocating complete dis- 
armament as a remedy against war new changing their methods and 
advocating armament with the same end in view? Is the so-called 
“church element,” which as an organization has been lined up be- 
hind the movement for total disarmament now turning to armament 
as a means of abolishing war? 
these two questions is permissible. 


As one expression of this development in pactfist opinion, I call 
attention to a most remarkable series of letters, in which the topie 
was brilliantly debated. Two laymen, Dr. Frank Crane and Mr. W. 
H. Crichton Clarke, both standing at the topnotch of their professions, 
both pacifists in that they desire the abolishment of war, start at 
opposite poles and finally come to an agreement on the methods to be 
employed to secure world-wide permanent peace. 

Dr. Frank Crane is an editor and publicist whose pronouncements 
are considered by many millions as lending great weight to interna- 
tional moral issues. 

Mr. W. H. Crichton Clarke is a great corporation lawyer, a prac- 
titioner before the Supreme Court of the United States, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and before all the courts of New 
York State, and various courts of appeal throughout the country, 

These two men may be taken to represent a great body of the 
laymen in this country, and I further believe that they represent the 
sober-minded press, the church, and the bar. 

We must agree with Doctor Crane and Mr. Clarke that war is horri- 
ble and is repugnant to the better instincts of the human race. But 
our abborrence of war does not in any way eliminate the possibility 
of its entering once more the stage of international relations. For 
nations are but masses of individuals, with the difference that passion 
grips nations In a greater degree than individuals, but with less con- 
science. If we can change human nature, if we can do away with 
personal animosities and jealousies and inordinate ambitions, then one 
may expect nations to be changed and their policies and international 
adventures to be altruistic. But, until human nature is changed, we 
must expect wars, This is so evident a truth that it appears, upon 
consideration, to be elemental; yet the following remarkable debate 
between Doctor Crane and Mr. Clarke revolved at the start around a 
disagreement as to their truth. 

The correspondence between Doctor Crane and Mr, Clarke is here 
given to the public as evidence of the present trend in American thought 
on the preparedness problem. 

“LOOSING THE FOUR HORSES ” 


On February 19, 1921, an editorial by Doctor Crane appeared in 
the New York Globe. It was entitled “Loosing the Four Horses,” 
and contained the following statements: 


“The Senate committee urges a navy ‘at least equal to that 
of any other power.“ 

“Nothing but the lurid vocabulary of Charles G, Dawes can 
fitly characterize this monstrous stupidity. More than stupidity, 
it rises to the height of crime, 

“Our plain duty is to disarm and to lead the other nations to 
do the same. 

“The only way to do a decent thing among rowdy neighbors 
is to do it first. 

“The Golden Rule is of no use to you whatever unless you realize 
that it's your move. 

This Nation, (1) protected by vast oceans, (2) peaceful by 
tradition and by (3) the temper of its people, and (4) having re- 
sources greater than any other land, ought to realize its bounden 
duty to lead all the world in disarmament, 

“To go on piling up armor is (1) to add to the already stagger- 
ing burden of taxation and (2) to do the one thing of all the 
world likely to provoke another war. 

“The maintenance of great defense is not an American idea. It 
is European. It is as rotten as any of those old delusions that 
have wrecked one nafion after another all down the highway of 
history. Dead and damned, the lost empires, from Babylon, Egypt, 
and Rome, on through Napoleon and unto the swaggering Hohen- 
zollern, stand like red flags to warn us of the folly of force. 

“America had a chance to lead the wretched world out of thia 
bog. By an access of frenzied and envious folly we renounced our 
leadership, and now seem preparing to lead rather in the general 
ruin of civilization by keeping up the old rival-fleet mania. 

“Every nation in Europe is stumbling on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The wounds of hunger and want may fever into the blood 
poison of war any day. 

“These nations look ‘with eyepits red with rust of anctent 
tears’ to America to show them the way out of the hell of war 
preparedness into the paradise of law and peace. 

“ We repudiate our former allles. We choose to stand alone. 

Dull witted, vain, and insolent, we slap roundly on the rump 
the four horses of the Apocalypse and bid them prepare anew to 
trainple the human herd. 

“Are they who grasp the reins of our Government to violate 
every American principle, hitch these four horses to the car of 
State, and drive this young Nation down the path of ruin where 
lie, covered with the weeds of oblivion, the bones of every proud 
and purblind nation that has trusted the devil's delusion of force?” 
he concludes. 


After reading the foregujng editorial, Mr. Clarke wrote Doctor Crane 


I believe an affirmative answer to | a letter, quoted below, in which he expressed views entirely contrary to 
those of Doctor Crane and opposed to the general argument advanced 
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by pacifists; that is, the principle of individual disarmament among 
nations. The letter follows: 

“Deak Doctor Crane: Would you grant a rehearing on the 
judgment expressed by you in your editorial entitled ‘ Loosing the 
four horses’? You have the facts, but it appears to me that you 
read them wrong. For instance, you indicate that America is the 
richest of nations and that Europe is fevered, hungered, bank- 
rupt, and looks to America with red-rusted eyepits. Your in- 
ference is that all these fevered, starving men want from us are 
precepts and example and that our plain duty as the richest of 
nations in a fevered world is to disarm. You do not argue that 
we should disarm with or after the fevered patients, but before. 
Would you do that as an individual? ` 

“You truly can not mean that America, being rich in a dis- 
tracted, bankrupt, but armed, world should stand alone disarmed. 
Constantinople was once the richest and weakest city in the world 
and she was sacked by whom? By the Crusaders! Men bent on 
redeeming the tomb of Christ were persuaded to plunder Con- 
stantinople because its wealth had multiplied while its defenses 
diminished, They were strong, healthy, and well-fed men, too. It 
took a lot of persuasion to turn them from Jerusalem to the 
Bosporus. Suppose they had been fevered and hungry—what 
then? $ 

“Ah, you may say, that was centuries ago. Such things no 
longer oceur. But they have occurred and are now occurring. In 
1914 one nation sallied forth to sack another. Strong nations are 
to-day plundering weaker nations, and in the world to-day America 
would be foolish to be both rich and unprotected. 

“The fumes of your rhetoric went to your head when you 
pictured this great country as ‘preparing to lead rather in the 
general ruin of civilization’ and as slapping roundly on the rump 
the four horses of the Apocalypse and bidding them ‘anew to 
trample the human herd.’ 

“ America tried to follow your advice once, She tried to lead 
toward disarmament by example. She stood rich and weak in an 
armed world and she was put upon on every side. Those of her 
ships that were not bombed were seized. We had no rights that 
any nation respected. 

“In arming ourselves, we are no longer leading, but following. 
The armed nations that flouted all our elemental rights refused 
to follow our example; now we follow theirs. 

“ Christ first preached against the money changers—then he over- 
turned their tables. He remarked the unwisdom of bridegrooms 
laying off their armor, even at a wedding. He showed that a house 
divided against itself can not stand. 

“A world half armed and half disarmed is a world divided. It 
must become either wholly armed or wholly disarmed. 

“We have tried peaceful disarmament. Now let us try warlike 
disarmament. You men of peace persuaded France, England, and 
this country to let their defenses lag while Germany built up hers 
to towering heights. If France and England had matched Ger- 
many man for man and gun for gun, there would have come in 
time a peaceful truce. Each nation would have realized in time 
that it could not have conquered its rivals and the taxes would 
have forced general disarmament. 

“But the pacifists persuaded the peaceful bridegrooms to lay 
off their armor while their enemies added on more armor. In 
short, the world became like a house divided, half armed and half 
disarmed, and human nature is not good enough for that yet. 

“The fox with a ‘decapitated’ tail was never able to persuade 
his bush-tailed brothers to remove their tails, and a defenseless 
bridegroom is never able to persuade his jealous rivals to give up 
their advantage. 

“But a fox with a fine big tail, or a nation with a fine big 
navy, or a bridegroom with a keen sword, is in a position to re- 
ceive most respectful attention when he proposes that tails, bat- 
tleships, or swords shall be laid aside. 

“A tramp who suggested a general vow of poverty might well 
be howled down, but if John D. Rockefeller stepped forward with 
such a proposal—wow ! 

Brother Crane, let us strive to unite this divided world on a 
plane of armed equality so that when we propose to scrap arms 
we will receive attention. 

“ Yours, 
“W. H. CRICHTON CLARKE.” 
In due time Doctor Crane came back with the expected reply to Mr. 
Clarke's letter: 

“My Dran Mr. CLARKE: Your letter of February 21 is at hand 
and read with a good deal of interest. I thank you for so clear 
an expression of your views. It seems to me, however, that your 
argument does not take into consideration the fact that wars are 
not the result of human nature, and populations do not want war. 
They are rather the result of the momentum of tradition and 

\ custom, and the fact that the machinery of the world is con- 
structed for war purposes. All we have to do is to reconstruct it. 


“Tt was quite a problem to keep people from standing on the 
car platforms. Posting notices did no good, neither did laws nor 
policemen, The problem was solved by an engineer who con- 
structed the cars without any platforms. 

“ Cordially, 
“FRANK CRANE.” 


After a time, Mr. Clarke wrote again, as follows: 


“Dean Doctor Crane: Thank you for your interesting letter of 
the 26th instant. 

“I still feel that disarmament in the world must be reached in 
the same manner as in a mining camp. So long as ‘bad men’ 
with their weapons represent the preponderance of power in a min- 
ing camp there is no disarmament, and the longer the peaceful 
citizens remain disarmed the longer disorder and lawlessness will 
rule. It is when the law-abiding citizens arm until they represent 
the preponderance of power that disarmament occurs. 


“ PEACEFUL VERSUS WARLIKE DISARMAMENT 


“Piracy and privateering at sea were never ended by either 
agreement or by disarmament of peaceful citizens. They were 
ended by law-abiding nations building up a preponderance of power 
and thereby overawing the lawless elements. 

“According to your arguments, China and India would be great 
forces for peace. They represent rich and unarmed nations, In- 
stead of being factors working for peace, they have been the 
opposite. 

“The United States and England with the greatest naval forces 
in the world could do more to produce disarmament among the 
nations than they could by continuing to pile up their wealth while 
diminishing their protection. 

It seems to me that until you men of peace detect unmistakable 
signs of disarmament in those nations which are still affected 
with the war fever, you are likely to promote, rather than to re- 
tard, war by persuading the peaceful bridegrooms to lay aside 
their armor while still surrounded by hungry, desperate, and 
highly armed rivals. 

“I wish you would earnestly seek to answer my proposition 
that ‘a world half armed and half disarmed is a world divided. 
It must become wholly armed or wholly disarmed. We have tried 
peaceful disarmament, now let us try warlike disarmament.’ 


“THE RESULT OF COMPETITION 


“Your argument about remoying the street-car platforms in 
order to prevent people from standing on them reminds me of the 
famous boarding-house rule: In order to prevent guests from 
taking fruit away from the table, there will be no fruit.’ 

“The car-platform argument is beside the point. If it is de- 
sirable to keep people from being killed on car platforms, you 
should remove all of the platforms, If you merely remoye the 
platforms on some of the cars and run them in competition with 
other cars haying fine, alluring platforms, you would find that 
the safe, but unpleasant, cars would soon be eliminated by the 
competition of the others. 


“I agree with you that all of the warlike platforms, bushy 
tails and large navies and other military probosces of the world 
should be amputated, and I argue that the way to have all of 
them amputated is for those fellows who believe in amputation to 
be in the majority. 

“Your argument, it seems to me, amounts to saying that the 
men and nations who believe in disarmament should lower them- 
selves to the status of India and China, and after they have thus 
ceased to have the slightest political influence in the world, to ask 
the other nations to cut off their own military tails. 

“Honor bright, the thing is against nature! 

“But, believe me, when the peaceful nations of the world 
represent the preponderance of power and say: ‘The honest na- 
tions are going to disarm and the dishonest nations have got to 
disarm,’ the problem will receive a lot more attention than it will 
ever receive if such peaceful, rich, and disarmed nations as China, 
India, and the United States say to their strong and armed rivals, 
We have cut off our military tails; come, you, and do likewise.’ 

“My excuse for writing you at this length is that the question 
on which we entertain opposite views is too vast and potentially 
too dangerous for mistaken notions to be expressed publicly, and 
the matter really is not as simple as you tried to make it in your 
article of February 19. 

“Cordially yours, 
W. H. C. CLARKE” 
Replying to Mr. Clarke’s second letter, Doctor Crane wrote: 

“My DEAR Mr. CLARKE : Your letter of the 28th is at hand. Your 
logic is all right. The trouble is it starts from the wrong place. 
You are under the delusion that force is effective. My starting 
point is that all men are fair, all men want to be decent, and 
human nature is good. Eliminate the stupidity of government 
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and get rid of the machinery that produces national hate and 
‘wars and people will go about thelr business and behave them- 
selves. Perhaps only time can tell which of us is right. 

“ Cordially, 


“Prank CRANE.” 


Mr. Clarke immediately replied to Doctor Crane’s argument as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dran Docror Crax: It does seem to me that you are right 
in stating, ‘Eliminate the stupidity of governments and get rid 
of the machinery that produces national hate and wars, and people 
will go about their business and behave themselyes.’ 

“The way to do that is to bring pressure to bear on military 
governments so as to make them disarm, and until they do disarm 
to make reasonable preparations to protect your own country, 
In the presence of heavily armed and hostile nations it is both 
unwise and unpatriotic to advocate the disarmament of your own 
country alone. Moreover, it is the least effective way to secure 
general disarmament. 

“You know in your soul that this is true. If England proposed 
general disarmament, she would be listened to; If China proposed 
it, she would be laughed at, 

“Cordially yours, 

"W. H. C. CLARKE.” 


To this letter Doctor Crane replied briefly on March 3 in the follow- 
ing note: 

“My Dran Mr. Crarkm: Your letter of March 2 is at hand. 

A little reflection will convince you that there can be no mutnality 

of any kind unless some one begins, The obligation to begin is 
always upon the strongest. We are one of the strongest. It is 
our obligation to begin. I think Great Britain would follow suit. 

If not, the responsibility will be hers, not ours. There can be no 
advance in morals, either personal or international, without 


courage. 
“ Cordially, “Frank Crane.” 


This letter from Doctor Crane gave Mr. Clarke his opportunity to 
clinch the argument, which he did in the following: 

“My Dear Docror Crease: Yours of the 8d received. 

“I have you now, But I am afraid you're like myself—you 
won't admit it. 

“ You say, ‘There can be no mutuality of any kind unless some 
one begins—it is our obligation to begin.’ I disagree with you. 

“Real mutuality of disarmament between nations means that 
all should disarm at once. If one starts and expects the others to 
follow, that is rank individualism and not mutuality at all. 

“Contracts were Invented to avoid the very risks of that kind 
of individualism. The contract is the real Simon-pure thing of 
mutuality, ‘You disarm, and I will disarm too.’ That is true 
mutuality. 

“Would England disarm if we did? 

“You think that if we disarm England will follow suit. If she 
would do that, why would she not strike a bargain to do it? And 
if she would not strike a bargain, why would she do the thing 
Itself? 

=I want mutual disarmament as much as you, and I deny that 
mutuality means a beginning by one, It means simultaneous 
action by all. 

“We should propose mutual disarmament, and until that is 
secured it Is only common sense to stay out of the class of China 
and India by arming the same as the others. 

“Yours very truly, 
“W, H. C. CLARKE.” 

Doctor Crane, convinced of the ultimate success of the campaign 
against war by the method of “arming for peace,” wrote an editorial 
published in the New York Globe on October 27, 1922, entitled“ Navy 
Day,” in which he closed the discussion with Mr. Clarke, explained 
more completely his position of February 14, 1921, and sounded the 
first gun for the new metbod of warring against war. The forceful 
editorial is quoted in full: 

“October 27, 1922, has been designated Navy Day, at the sug- 
gestion of the Navy League, approved by the Navy Department 
of the United States. 

“Tt is the purpose of this designation to turn the minds of the 
country to our Navy, to the appreciation of it, and an under- 
standing of its needs. 

“T am glad to make my contribution to this cause. I am an 
out-and-out pacifist and not ashamed of it. I am also an inter- 
nationalist. But I find nothing in either of these beliefs incon- 
sistent with the desire to keep the Navy of the United States at 
its peak of efficiency and in fts pink of perfection. 

“As for pacifism, I am so much in favor of it that I do not 
wish to see it wrecked by unchecked and fanatic idealism. At 
bottom, pacifism merely means a settled hatred and opposition to 
war. There is only one way that wars can be got rid of, anà 
that is by the great nations of the world coming to an under- 


standing and entering into 2 pool with the object of seftling all 
their international disputes by some ‘international police force, 
Such a pool can never be formed except by strong nations equipped 
to deal as equals with other nations. 

“We shall therefore never enter into such a compact as shall 
practically produce pacifism any other way than by keeping our- 
Selves strong and ready to go in if the other fellows will go in, 
and stay out If they stay out. Until the time comes when the idea 
of universal peace and an ordered world shall haye acquired 
strength enough to overcome primitive and unthinking nationalistic 
passion, our Navy should be m as good condition as that of any 
other nation. 

“As for internationalism, the intelligent internationalist does nut 
want a colloid or gluey world unity which discards tradition and 
endeavors to wipe out all nations. 

“He looks rather for an international structure that shall be 
made up of strong, independent integers. 

In other words, he looks forward to federation. And the gist 
of federation ig that each unit shall be sufficient to itself and shall 
pursue its own ideals while cooperating with every other unit. 

True internationalism simply means the Americanization of 
the world ; that is, federating the nations of the globe in somewhat 
the same manner as the States of the American Union are fed- 
erated, although, of conrse, with considerable difference. 

“Tho idea, however, is exactly the same. I hope there never 
‘will come a time when the Nation of the United States of America, 
or the nation of Great Britain, or France, or Germany, shall cease 
to exist. Each should grow strong on its own roots. But I do 
hope that the time is coming when all of these nations shall be- 
come intelligent enough to get together in such a manner that 
their differences may be settled by law and not by violence. 

In other words, when the battle fleet of the world is formed 
which is ‘to keep the fretful earth in awe,’ I hope to see the 
United States of America make such contribution to that fleet as 
is worthy of its dignity and power. 

“ Hence I am in fayor of such a naval force as shall be a credit 
to the country.” 


hach THROUGH PREPAREDNESS 


Contained in the letters of Mr. Clarke and the final editorial of Doc- 
tor Crane are the arguments which form the foundation of all tha 
moves for peace which have any expectation or reasonable hope of 
success. 

These letters are published at the moment when a new movement for 
peace through preparedness is being maugurated—a movement founded 
upon the vision of our late President, Warren G. Harding. In his 
inaugural address, in his eulogy of our dead at Arlington last Memorial 
Day, and in his address at Denver on his fatal trip west President 
Harding gave expression to the terms of an ideal republic, by which 
he meant a completely mobilized mation ready on the instant for war 
or any national emergency. Such mobilization would mean that every 
natural resource, every industry, every contrivance which makes for 
efficiency, and every individual capable of mental and physical effort 
would be called upon for whatever service the emergency required, to 
the total exclusion of profiteering, hoarding, price inflation, and anjust 
discrimination against classes of citizenship. 

The letters and editorials in the Crane-Clarke correspondence strike 
the keynote for this great project. A nation mobilized and armed 
can enter international councils with the assurance of being heard, 
with the assurance of contributing to the advancement of international 
morais, international justice, and international peace. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC HALIBUT FISHERY 


Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not like to interrupt for 
this purpose, but I will have to leave the Chamber at 2 o'clock, 
and, furthermore, if we are to get this bill through, we ought 
to get it over to the House very soon. 

I report favorably from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment the bill (S. 3434) for the protection of the 
northern Pacific halibut fishery. It is to carry out the treaty 
we ratified just a few days ago. It simply provides for 
penalties for yiolations, and, as I am Informed by the De- 
partment of Commerce, it is substantially the same as the 
action already taken by the Canadian Government from their 
side of the matter. 

I would like to get the bill passed in order to give the House 
an opportunity to act on it, because if we do not, then the 
treaty will practically not be in effect until we meet in the 
fall and pass legislation. 

So, Mr. President, I submit a favorable report from the 
Committee on Commerce on the bill and ask for its immediate 
consideration, : 
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Mr. WILLIS, With the understanding that this will not dis- 
place the unfinished business, I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3434) for the protec- 
tion of the northern Pacific halibut fisheries. The amendment 
was on page 5, line 9, after the word “hereby,” to insert the 
words “authorized to be,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, to. 

SEcTIon 1. Short title: This act may be elted as the northern Pacific 
halibat act. s 

Src. 2. Definition of terms: For the purposes of this act “ close 
season “ shall mean the period from the 16th day of November in any 
year to the 15th day of February in the next following year, both days 
inclusive, or any other close season hereafter fixed by agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada; “ territorial waters of the United 
States" shall mean the waters contiguous to the western coast of the 
United States and the waters contiguous to the coast of Alaska; 
“ territorial waters of Canada" shall mean the waters contiguous to 
the western coast of Canada; and “ prohibited waters“ shall mean the 
territorial waters of the United States, the territorial waters of 
Canada, and the high seas, including Bering Sea, extending westerly 
from the limits of the territorial waters of the United States and of 
Canada. 

Src. 8. Fishing unlawful, when: It shall be unlawful for any person 
to fish for or catch or attempt to catch any halibut (hippoglossus) at 
any time during the close season in the territorial waters of the 
United States or for any national or inhabitant of the United States 
to fish for or catch or attempt to catch any balibut at any time 
during the close season in prohibited waters. The unintentional 
catching of halibut, when legally fishing for other species of fish, shall 
not constitute a violation of this act if such halibut shall be used 
for food by the erew of the vessel catching the same or be landed and 
immediately delivered to any authorized’ official of the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Department of Commerce of the United States or the 
fishing authorities of the Dominion of Canada, The halibut delivered 
to any official of the United States pursuant to the provisions of this 
section shall be sold by the Department of Commerce to the highest 
bidder for cash and the proceeds therefrom, exclusive of necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith, shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Sec, 4. Unlawful port use; departures: No person, firm, or tor- 
poration shall use any port of or place in the United States to fur- 
nish, prepare, or outfit any vessel, boat, or other craft intended to be 
used in violation of this act, nor shall any person permit, or cause 
to be permitted, any vessel, boat, or other craft intended to be used 
in violation of this act to depart from any port of or place in the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. Unlawful port entry; possession: It shall be unlawful for 
any vessel, boat, or other craft having on board any halibut caught 
contrary to the provisions of this act to enter any port or place in 
the United States, or for any vessel, boat, or other craft to enter 
any such port or place while upon or in the prosecution of any voyage 
during which the vessel, boat, or other craft fished or was used in 
fishing for halibut in prohibited waters in the close season. It shall 
be unlawful for any person knowingly to have in his possession any 
halibut unlawfully caught ander the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. Penalty: Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this act shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or beth. 

Ssc. 7. Patrols; searches: The President shall cause a patrol of 
naval or other public vessels designated by him to be maintained in 
such places and waters as to him shall seem expedient for enforcing 
this act, and any officer of any vessel engaged in such service, and 
any other officers designated by the President, may search any vessel, 
boat, or other craft in the territorial waters of the United States 
and any vessel, boat, or other craft of the United States on the high 
seas when suspected of having violated or being about to violate the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. Canadian vessels and nationals: Every national or inbabi- 
tant and every vessel of Canada found violating this act shall be 
delivered as soon as practicable to an authorized official of Canada 
at the nearest point to the place of seizure or elsewhere as the 
officials of the United States seizing the same and the authorized 
officials of Canada may agree upon, and the witnesses and proof 
necessary to the prosecution of sald persons and vessels of Canada 
shall be furnished with reasonable promptitude to the authorities 
of Canada having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 9. Seizure and forfeiture: Every vessel, boat, or craft em- 
ployed In any manner in violating this act shall be seized by any 
collector, surveyor, inspector, officer of a revenue cutter, or person 
specified in section 7 hereof, and except as provided in section 8 hereof, 
every such vessel, boat, or craft, including its tackle, apparel, furni- 


ture, cargo, and stores, shall be forfeited to the United States by 
proper proceedings in any court of the United States in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, or Washington. 

Src. 10. Fisheries commission exemption: None of the inhibitions 
contained in this act shall apply to the Internal Fisheries Commis- 
sion when engaged in any scientific Investigation. 

Sec. 11, Appropriation: There is hereby authorized ta be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $15,000 for the fiscal year 1925 for the salaries and 
expenses of the International Fisheries Commission, 

Src, 12. Duration of act: This act shall take effect immediately 
and continue in force until the termination of the convention con- 
cluded by the United States and Great Britain on March 2, 1924, for 
the protection of the halibut fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to ask unanimous consent for 
an order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield for that purpose, if it will not displace 
the unfinished business, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent that the Senate take up and consider Honse bill 
518, which is known as the Muscle Shoals bill. I was unable 
to secure unanimous consent, after making the effort twice. 

I realize that in the congested condition in the closing hours 
of Congress it will be very difficult to get the debate closed in 
time for a vote, and I also realize that the question under con- 
sideration, as to whether this great property shall be operated 
by Mr. Henry Ford under his proposal or by a Government 
corporation, is a matter entitled to the serlous and deliberate 
consideration of the Senate. So I have collaborated with those 
on each side of the question, and I ask unanimous consent for 
the setting down of the bill for consideration at an early date 
in December, 

I wish to say that I have gone over the matter with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and he has agreed with me 
with reference to this order, and he asked me to state that he 
agreed to it, if he was not on the floor when the matter came up. 

Therefore I ask that an order be entered as follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of De- 
cember 3, 1924, at 2 o'clock p. m., H. R. 518, as reported hy the com- - 
mittee, shal! be taken up by the Senate for consideration and not laid 
aside until finally disposed of, and that this order shall not be set aside 
except by unanimous: consent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has heard the 
reading of the unanimous-consent request. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was engaged while the request 
was being read. Will the Senator read it again? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The request is that the following order 
be entered: $ 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on the calendar day of De- 
cehber 3. 1924— 


Which is Wednesday— 
at 2 o'clock p. m., H. R. 518— 
Known as the Muscle Shoals bill— 


as reported by the committee, shall be taken up by the Senate for 
consideration, and not laid aside until finally disposed of, and that this 
order shall not be set aside except by unanimous consent. 


Mr. ROBINSON. What is the date the Senator fixes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The 3d of December. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object, but I call the attention of the 
Senator from Alabama to the fact that there is already one 
unanimous-consent order entered for a date early in December. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is in relation to executive busi- 
ness, as I understand it. i 

Mr. WILLIS. It provides, as I recall it, that on December 10, 
1924, immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, the Senate, as in open execttive session, shall proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty with Cuba relating to the 
adjustment of the title to the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that, but these two orders 
do not conflict, because it has been repeatedly held in the Sen- 
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ate that if we have an order for legislative business, it does 
not prevent the Senate from going into executive session, 
whether it is open or closed, to consider executive business. 
Besides, that order is for a week later, and I think if this meas- 
ure is taken up at the time I mention it will not require more 
than three or four days to dispose of it. : 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object to the Senator's request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be entered. 

EXTENSION AND WIDENING OF STREETS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives further insisting upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys 
within the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widening 
of Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern termi- 
nus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague 
Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street west, Thir- 
teenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, and 
Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Butternut Street, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate insist upon its dis- 
agreement to the House amendments, ask for a further confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Batt, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. KING 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives insisting upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I move that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments in disagreement, agree to a further 
conference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the effect of the report? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘There is a disagreement on two items. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What are they? 

Mr. WARREN. One of them is as to attorneys for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the other one has relation 
to the repairs of ships. 

Mr. NORRIS, The latter is the one on which the House 
rejected the conference report? 

Mr. WARREN. They have disagreed to two of the pro- 
visions, to which I have referred, and they have asked a 
further conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House itself has voted on the confer- 
erce report and rejected it? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make a motion, Mr. President. 
My attention was diverted, and I do not know just what the 
parliamentary status is. 

Mr. WARREN. The status is this: That I have made a 
motion that the Senate insist on its amendments in disagree- 
ment, and Senators will have to vote in the affirmative or the 
negative on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make a motion that the Senate 
recede from the amendment in relation to the shipbuilding 
proposition. I can not give the number of the amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. It is amendment No. 11, 

Mr. NORRIS. At the proper time I want to move that the 
Senate recede from its amendment. If the Chair holds that 
we will have first to vote on the other propositions, I am willing 
to make the motion afterwards, but I want that understanding. 

Mr. WARREN. It must be sent to conference before any- 
thing can be done with it, 

Mr. NORRIS. We can recede at any time we want to as 
fo any amendment we have made. There is no question about 
that. That motion is in order. 

Mr. WARREN. You can take the whole thing away from 
the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Wyoming has made a motion that the Senate 
shall insist upon its amendments and ask for a further con- 
ference, 


Mr. NORRIS. My motion would take precedence over that. 
I move that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 
11. If that prevails, it will mean that that amendment will 
be out of conference, and we will have agreed to the House 
bill on that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
if the motion were made to adopt the conference report and 
then the Senator from Nebraska made a motion to concur 
or recede, his motion would not take precedence; but the 
motion of the Senator from Wyoming is to insist upon the 
Senate amendments, and the Chair will hold that the Senator's 
motion is in order in that case. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think there is no doubt that it is in order 
now. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Chair to hold that the 
motion made by the Senator from Nebraska is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

„„ OFFICER. The reading clerk will call 

e roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Edwards Ladd Sheppard 
Ashurst Fernald La Follette Shipstead 
Ball Ferris Lenroot Shortridge 
Bayard Fess Lodge Simmons 
Borah Fletcher Mclellar Smith 
Brandegee Frazier McKinley Smoot 
Brookhart George McLean Spencer 
Broussard Glass MeNa Stanfield 
ruce Gooding M ayfield Stephens 
Bursum Hale Moses Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Neely Swanson 
Capper Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Norris Underwood 
Colt Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn, Phipps Warren 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
Dial Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Willis 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa, 
Edge Keyes Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. LEighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, Senators will recall what 
the question in ¢ontroyersy is. The House sent over to us a 
bill providing as follows: 


That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any secttos 
of this act shall be used or expended for the purchase, acquirement, 
repair, or reconditioning of any ship or article that at the time of 
the proposed purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be 
manufactured, repaired, or reconditioned, when time and facilities 
permit, in each or any of the navy yards or any Government factory 
of the United States at an actual expenditure of a sum less than it 
can be purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


That is, if the conditions were such in the navy yard that 
the repairs could be made there, the contracts should be 
Jet to and the work should be done by the navy yard. Then 
the matter came over to the Senate and on the floor of the 
Senate an amendment was adopted which simply defined the 
same purposes, Then the matter went to conference and the 
conference committee have now reported new language pro- 
viding that the matter shall be referred to the navy yard if in 
excess of $100,000, provided the President shall so direct. The 
House has rejected the conference report, and, as I understand 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska, it is to the effect 
that the Senate shall recede from the amendment of the Senate 
and accede to the language of the House text, which, in my 
judgment, is what the Senate should do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands the 
parliamentary status is that the question is, Shall the Senate 
recede from its amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. My motion is to recede from the Senate 
amendment, and that would leave the House bill stand as it 
wus originally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska is that the Senate recede from its amendment 
numbered 11. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the two matters in disagree- 
ment on the part of the House and the Senate, as I understand 
the matters at issue, are first the annual employment of at- 
torneys for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the other 
one is as to repair of ships in navy yards. When the House 


first sent over the appropriation bill it was amended in the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


It was unsatisfactory 
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to some Senators as to repairs on ships, and on the floor of the 
Senate the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations ac- 
cepted the amendment exactly as it was proposed by those who 
submitted it in amendment of the House provision. After the 
bill had been passed by the Senate and gone back to the House 
I was approached by several Senators, among them the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who now makes the motion, 
who stated to me that there had been a mistaken view and that 
the bill was wrong in that respect. The Senator from Ne- 
braska asked whether he should recall it from the House to 
make a further amendment. My reply was that I thought we 
could handle it in conference, but to call it back from the 
House if he wished. In the conference that followed there 
was a full agreement, but the two matters in disagreement had 
to be taken back to the House because of their rules with ref- 
erence to certain amendments. It now comes back to the Sen- 
ate in that condition, The motion of the Senator is that we 
sball do what? 

Mr. NORRIS, That we shall recede from the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARREN. That would leave it in the manner in which 
he and others were dissatisfied with it before. I hope the 
motion will not prevail, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wyoming unnecessarily 
feels that there is some discourtesy to him in the motion. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope he will not get that idea from. the 
motion or from anything that anyone may have said. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coprtanp] explained the matter 
as I think it really existed. The House bill came over here 
and was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
committee reported it back with an amendment. The amend- 
ment was debated and modified, or defeated and changed. Any- 
way, on the floor of the Senate an amendment was put in that 
was offered by the Senator from New York. It was late in the 
evening when the amendment was agreed to. It was modified 
two or three times during the discussion. It was discovered 
afterwards,- when the bill was printed next day, that the 
amendment did not cure the defect which it was sought to cure, 
and it appeared that we had put in an amendment that was not 
Well understood when it was agreed to. 

I went to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
as he said, and called his attention to it. I think he was con- 
vinced, as everybody was, that the way the amendment actu- 
ally and technically went in it was almost meaningless. I sug- 
gested that I would make a motion on the floor of the Senate 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed the day 
before and get it back easily enough; but he preferred not to 
do that, and said we had better let it go to conference. It went 
to conference. The conferees changed all of it and agreed to 
another amendment, which, in my judgment, was worse than 
any of them. It went to the House of Representatives, and 
the House rejected the amendment. It now comes back here, 
and I have made a motion to recede from the Senate amend- 
ment. That means that in this respect, if the motion prevails, 
the conference is ended, because the House text would be the 
language that would be left in the bill and that would become 
the law. That is all there Is to it. The conference committee 
ought not to feel aggrieved about it. They ought to be glad, 
because they have reported two amendments in disagreement 
and this would relieve them entirely from one of them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. What I wish to say is this: The bill was 
not satisfactory in this particular respect in elther House. It 
was not satisfactory here and it was not satisfactory to the 
House. The move now is to send it back to conference in order 
that it be made agreeable and satisfactory to both Houses. 
The peremptory way—and I say it with perfect respect, because 
it is all perfectly right if the Senate sees fit to do it—is finally 
to come to an end with it, when it is not satisfactory to either 
House, where if it is sent to the commitee on conference, that 
committee will intend to fix it so that it will be finally satis- 
factory to both Houses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say that my objection to 
the conference report is that the new language substituted by 
the committee is less satisfactory than the original language 
presented to us by the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. With all due respect to everybody and recog- 
nizing that we may honestly disagree on it, I agree with the 


Senator from New York that I would rather have the House 
text than the language submitted by the conference committee, 
but we must bear in mind that in addition to that the confer- 
ence report has been rejected by the House and we have noth- 
ing before us. It has been rejected already in the House, If 
we recede from our original amendment, that takes that part 
of the bill out of conference and leaves it as the House passed 
it originally. 

Mr. DILL. The language accomplishes the purpose which the 
Senator desires, and if his motion is agreed to there will be 
no more trouble about the conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. None whatever. The language goes out and 
the bill becomes the law without it, but containing the original 
language of the House text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska a question. If the Senate recedes, 
is there any other point in difference so the matter would have 
to go back to conference? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; there is still another amendment in 
disagreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 11. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
just a few words. I sympathize very much with the general 
opinion of the Senator from Nebraska with reference to work 
being done in the navy yards, and especially as it applies to 
naval ships or Government ships. But I think that there is 
am entirely different situation that confronts us when we en- 
deavor to apply that to commercial ships which the Govern- 
ment is trying to run in a commercial way. I do not believe 
we could put a very much greater handicap upon our merchant 
marine than to subject it to the restrictions to which the House 
language would subject it. 

I stated my view before, and I am not. going to take further 
time of the Senate now. I think it would be very unfortunate 
for our merchant marine, which is struggling against all sorts 
of handicaps, to handicap it a little bit further by requiring 
repairs and reconditioning to be done in a navy yard. I am in 
favor of having battleships and naval ships repaired in the 
Government navy yards. 

But the condition surrounding the operation of warships is 
entirely different from that surrounding the operation of mer- 
chant ships which are in competition with the merchant ships 
of the world. I believe that to adopt the House language 
would be a further handicap upon the development of our 
merchant marine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. [Putting 
the question.] The “noes” seem to have It. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a division, I only heard two 
“ noes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, owing to the confusion in 
the Chamber, there is some doubt as to the question upon 
which the Senate is about to vote. I wish the Chair would 
state what a vote “yea” or what a vote “nay” will mean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion upon which the 
Senate is now to vote is the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to recede from the position of the Senate. Those in 
favor of that motion will say “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. That is, a vote to recede will be “yea”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The principal clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. McKELLAR (when the name of Mr. SHIELDS was 
called}. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
is temporarily absent on the business of the Senate. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Enxsr] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY}; and 

The senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ETxIxS] with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—32 

Adams Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
Borah Frazier La Follette Robinson 
Brookhart Geo. McKellar heppard 
Broussard H Mayfield Shipstead 
Caraway Harrison Neely mith 
Copeland Hefin Norbeck Trammell 
Dill Howell Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
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NAYS—44 

Ball Edge Lodge Simmons 

: Bayard Fernald McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee ‘eas McLean Spencer 
Bruce Glass McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Hale Oddie Sterling 
Capper Harreld Overman Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Pepper Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Curtis Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 
Dale Lenroot Shortridge Willis 

NOT VOTING—20 

Ashurst Fletcher Ladd Shields 
Couzens Gerry McCormick Stanley 
Dial Greene wen Wadsworth 
Elkins Johnson, Calif. Ralston Weller 
Ernst King Ransdell Wheeler 


So the motion of Mr. Norris was rejected and the Senate 
refused to recede from its amendment numbered 11. 


the bill? It will be recalled—— 


is the.Senator from New York desires. 
Mr. COPELAND. 


provision adopted by the House. 
Mr. WARREN. 
at all. 


Houses it was not necessary to rearrange the wording. 


the Senate insist upon the language of the amendment which 
passed the Senate? 


that that would be instructions to the conferees, and would 
not be ju order until after the Senate has acted on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York that in cases of this kind the usual motion 
is to insist upon the amendment in order that the Senate 
conferees may go back to conference and meet the conferees 
ou the part of the House and endeavor to reconcile the differ- 
ences. Therefore, I now move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments still in disagreement, and ask for a further con- 
ference with the House, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming a question touching amendment No. 15, having to do 
with the sale of a book at the Washington Monument? 

Mr. WARREN. That is not in disagreement; that question 
has been settled. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand it is not in disagreement, and 
that is what I am complaining about. I had hoped it would be 
settled by adopting the amendment which the Senate incorpo- 
rated in the bill—the Caraway amendment—so called, which 
restored the old law and granted authority to the Secretary of 
War to allow a certain person to put a book on exhibit at the 
Washington Monument and to sell it. 

I wish to express my regret that the House did not accept the 
Senate amendment and that the amendment will not become a 
part of the law. Here is a book, Mr. President, describing the 
Washington Monument in full detail, The book was prepared by 
a woman of high literary attainments and talent, and high com- 
pliments have been paid to it because of its constructive features 
and descriptions, and so on. For some reason that I have never 
understood—and I do not think the explanation which has been 
offered has been reasonable in the mind of anyone—this lady 
was stopped from selling the book at the Washington Monu- 
ment, It has been sold there for 20 years. There is no doubt 
about it being accurate and being worth the money for which 
it is sold. Neither is there doubt that many visitors to the 
Washington Monument wish to take back home with them some 
souvenir such as this little book. Yet, without rhyme or reason, 
after the Senate adopted an amendment proposing to allow 
the book to continue to be sold, the House refuses to accept the 
amendment, and it seems the conferees allowed it“to be stricken 
out. 

Since that has been done and the question is no longer in 
conference, I understand that a bill has been introduced intended 
to carry out the purpose of the amendment which the Senate 
attached to the appropriation bill. I hope that when that bill 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it in order now to move 
that the Senate insist on the language of its amendment to 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not understand what it 


It will be recalled that the conferees sub- 
stituted language for that which had been agreed to; they 
brought in an amendment which, to my mind, is out of harmony 
with the amendment adopted by the Senate as well as the 


I do not agree with the Senator as to that 
There never was a bill sent to conference of any 
moment as to which in reconciling differences between the two 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, is it in order to move that 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would have to rule 
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comes up for consideration it will pass not only the Senate but 
the House and become a law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments still in disagreement, ask for a further con- 
ference, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Warren, Mr. Jones of 
Washington, and Mr, Overman were appointed conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
Sideration of the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, when I took the floor some 
time ago I took it for the purpose of inviting attention to 
the very remarkable amendment that has been offered hy 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to this pension 
bill, which is the unfinished business. 

The unfinished business before the Senate is House bill 6941, 
an act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. To 
that bill the Senator from South Carolina offers an amend- 
ment which is most remarkable in its content, I trust Sena- 
tors have examined Senate Joint Resolution 121, which is 
offered as an amendment to the pending bill. 

The joint resolution provides, amongst other things— 


That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Alien Property Custodian, 
and the three direetors first appointed as provided in section 3, 
and their successors, are hereby created a body corporate by the 
name of the “Alien Property Trade Investment Corporation.“ 


So much for the organization of the corporation. 

The inquiry is perfectly natural as to what funds it is 
proposed shall be devoted to this corporation for its uses and 
purposes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that order is a very difficult thing to 
secure, but can we not have some semblance of order in the 
Chamber so that we can hear what the Senator says? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall make a very strenuous effort to make 
myself heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. The Senate will please be in order; and the occupants 
of the galleries will please note that they are here at the per- 
mission of the Senate, and that order must be maintained in 
the galleries. 

Mr. WILLIS. Paragraph (2) of section 4 undertakes to 
describe the source whence the funds for the operation of this 
remarkable corporation shall be obtained. That section pro- 
vides: 


The term “ trust deposit funds“ means the money or the proceeds of 
the property of any claimant conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid to the Allen Property Custodian or seized by him 
under the trading with the enemy act, or any amendment thereof, 


So that, shorn of all of its verbiage, here is the proposition: 
It is proposed to create a corporation, consisting of certain 
officials of the United States, and authorize that corporation to 
take a trust fund for the management of which the United 
States is responsible, a sacred trust which it is bound in honor 
to discharge. 

The trustee, in other words, proposes to take the trust funds 
and engage in trading speculations. Under the provisions of 
our treaty with Germany the United States undertakes to hold 
these funds as trustee for the benefit of American citizens who 
otherwise would have claims against the German Government. 
If any amount remains, the residue is to be returned to the 
original owners, to whom the German Government binds itself 
to make good any loss to its nationals, 

Now, let us see what is proposed to be done with this money 
belonging to American citizens or to its original owners. It is 
admitted, in the first place, that it does not belong to the 
United States It belongs either to the persons from whom the 
property was taken, or to American citizens who have claims 
against that fund under treaty arrangements that we made 
with the German Republic; so that it is not the property of the 
United States at all 
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It is further stated In paragraph (2), page 5: 


The Alien Property Custodian is authorized to subscribe to the 
remainder of the capital stock of the corporation, to be paid out of the 
trust deposit fund— 


To which I have just drawn the attention of the Senate. 
Now, the proposed capitalization is $150,000,000. What are we 
going to do with this money? I read from section 6: , 


'Yhe corporation is authorized to make advances to any citizen or 
subject of Germany, Austria, or Hungary (within the meaning of sub- 
division (b) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as 
amended), or to any partnership, association, or corporation organized 
in or created under the laws of Germany, Austria, or Hungary, and 
doing business therein, for the purchase of raw materials or other 
products to be exported for manufacture or consumption in Germany, 
Austria, or Hungary. In no case shall any of the money so advanced 
be expended without the United States. 


So here we have this proposition: We are proposing to 
create a corporation made up of certain officials of the United 
States, and to give them the trust fund that is now in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian, and authorize them to loan 
that to individuals or to corporations or partnerships over in 
Germany or Austria somewhere, with the idea that they will 
buy products bere in the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD, I would suggest to the Senator another 
thought, if T may, and that is this: If the Senator will read the 
testimony taken before the House committee he will find an 
extraordinary state of facts. He will find, among other 
things, that at no time have the alien claimants to this fund 
heen asked as to whether or not they desire to go into this 
scheme, They are the beneficiaries of this fund or certain por- 
tious of it; and, under the law, while a beneficiary may go 
to his trustee and ask that certain investments be made, and 
then the trustee may, with the approval of the court, indulge in 
those Investments, in this tase the beneficiary never has gone to 
the trustee, and we are undertaking to say to the beneficiary: 
“We will do what we please with a sacred trust.” In other 
words, nationally we are betraying our trust; and may I say 
one thing more, and that is this: I am credibly informed that 
the German claimants to this fund and the Austrian claimants 
and the German Government and the Austrian Government 
are frowning upon this proposition. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Delaware for his very useful interruption. 

Now let me call attention to one thing more. 

On page 10 of the joint resolution it provides: 


The United States hereby guarantees every trust deposit fund, out 
of which any subscription to the capital stock of the corporation 
has been paid, against any loss resulting from such subscription. 


Here, then, you have this astounding situation: Here is a 
trust fund upon which the original owners and citizens of the 
United States who suffered damage in the World War have 
just claims because of treaty provisions with the German Re- 
public. You have that fund now in the hands of the United 
States as trustee, and yet it is proposed that the trustee shall 
take that fund, engage in business, loan it to people over in 
Europe, and then, after the thing is all over, if there has been 
any loss—and it is quite certain that there will be—the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is to guarantee all these loans 
and to be entirely responsible. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking of the merits of the 
joint resolution as a separate proposition. It seems to me no 
such measure, which breaks faith and interferes with the un- 
doubted rights of American citizens, ought to receive serious 
consideration; and yet it is proposed to take that measure and 
engraft it upon a pension bill which undertakes to provide 
pensions for old soldiers! It is the most amazing proposition 
that I have heard of during my brief service here, and I trust 
that the amendment will not be agreed to. 

BOULDER CANYON DAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, for injecting 
a matter that may not seem wholly germane I make due 
apologies to this body. I do it because of the importance of 
the particular measure to which I advert—a measure that 
perhaps is not familiar to many Members of the Senate—and 
because, by virtue of the adjournment on Saturday next, it 
will be quite impossible to take up this very important measure. 

It is essential, because an appropriation was carried by the 
particular bill, that originally it be presented in the House. 
The House has had its hearings. Those hearings have been 
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completed. Probably a report very soon would have been 
made, we trust a favorable report; but the proximity of ad- 
Journment has rendered impossible even a report, and action 
upon the bill in these brief few days is something that we can 
not, of course, hope for. 

I speak of the measure, though, that it may become a matter 
of record, and that I may call it to the attention of my breth- 
ren here—call it to their attention, because it is fraught with 
the most potential possibilities for the great Southwest, and 
because at the beginning of the session when next we convene 
I expect to take it up before the appropriate committee, elimi- 
nating a direct appropriation in the fashion that may be 
necessary in order to permit the Senate to act upon it first, 
and then press it to final favorable conclusion. 

Mr. President, on December 10 last I introduced in the 
Senate bill No. 727, entitled “A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin,” 
and this measure is now pending before the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

On the same day a companion bill, in identical terms, was 
introduced by Congressman Swing in the House. That bill 
has been the subject of extensive hearings before the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation; but as-yet, as I 
have just explained, no report has been made thereon. 

This bill is of an urgency character, and, because of its 
transcendent importance to the people of the entire Southwest, 
I feel impelled, with your indulgence, to call attention at this 
time to some of its main features, 

By this bill it is proposed that the Government shall con- 
struct a high dam on the Colorado River, in the vicinity of 
Boulder Canyon, for the purpose of impounding the waters of 
that stream in the interest of flood protection and irrigation 
in the valleys below. 

The bill also provides for the construction by the Govern- 
ment of certain canals in Arizona, Nevada, and California to 
take water from the reservoir created by the dam and from the 
river for irrigation purposes. These canals include what is 
referred to in the bill as “a main canal and appurtenant 
structures located entirely within the United States connecting 
the Laguna Dam on said river with Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys, in California.” 

For these purposes the bill would authorize a maximum ap- 
propriation of $70,000,000, to be expended through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. í 

As an incident to the construction of the dam it is contem- 
plated that extremely valuable power rights will be created. 
The cost of the dam will be charged against these rights. The 
cost of the canals will be charged against the lands to be 
brought under irrigation on a basis of repayment fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior in conformity with the reclamation 
act. 

It is not intended by the bill that the Government shall 
itself go into the power business, or shall develop or distribute 
the power which the construction of the dam would make 
possible. That is to be left to lessees and grantees to whom 
shall be allotted the privilege of utilizing the power rights and 
making the energy available for the market. 

Leases are limited to 50 years, but permanent rights may be 
granted to States, cities, and other public agencies agreeing 
to pay therefor a pro rata share of th» cost of the dam and of 
operation and maintenance charges. Political subdivisions 
are to be preferred in the disposal of these rights. 

The entire cost of the dam and canal projects is to be repaid 
the Government, with interest, in not to exceed 50 years. 

The urgency of this bill is extreme and can hardly be over- 
stated. It grows out of two very serious conditions: 

First. The annual floods of the Colorado River have become 
an intolerable menace to life and property along its lower 
reaches, 

Second. The development of Imperial Valley, Calif., has 
reached the point where the existing arrangement of obtaining 
its water supply fron: the Colorado by means of a canal passing 
through Mexico is no longer safe or justifiable. 

The Colorado River is no puny stream. It has a total length 
of 1,750 miles, and flows through seven great States, naniely, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and 
California. Crossing into Mexico, it discharges into the Gulf 
of California, The drainage basin of this river has an area of 
approximately 244,000 square miles. Its mean annual discharge 
at the Laguna Dam, 12 miles above Yuma, Ariz., is about 17,000,- 
000 acre-feet. Its flow at times reaches the volume of 200,000 
cubic feet per second for a period of several weeks. 


Imperial Valley is located in the extreme southeastern part of , 


California. It is bounded on the south by the Mexican line and 
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on the east by the Colorado River. On the American side a 
range of sand hills lies between the river channel and the 
valley floor. On the Mexican side the river, flowing in a general 
southwesterly direction, actually rides on a ridge of silt de- 
posited by its own waters, and standing many feet above the 
surrounding country. The surface of the ground, including the 
land in Mexico and in the Uni States, slopes to the west and 
north, away from the river. valley floor is all of a lower 
elevation than the river channel, and is from 50 to 250 feet 
below sea level. 

The pioneer settlers who undertook to reclaim this valley 
from its original desert state turned to the Colorado River for 
the only available water supply to irrigate their farms. They 
selected a diversion point on the American side, but the sand 
hills to which I haye referred forced them to build their canal 
through Mexico for a distance of 60 miles, 

When the work of reclamation began it soon became apparent 
that the same river that supplied the water needed by the 
farmers would be a constantly increasing menace to the inhab- 
itants of the valley. From the Mexican side came the danger 
of overflow through the breaking of the river banks in times of 
flood. This danger grew with the gradual building up of the 
bed of the stream by the deposits of silt. The problem of pro- 
viding protective works was enormously complicated by the 
fact that such works must be built and maintained in Mexico, 
Levees were constructed by the people of the valley in an effort 
to hold the river in its course as it flowed through Mexieo, but 
against its whirling, rushing floods these works, built of neces- 
sity from the unstable material of the loeality, could give but 
partial and temporary protection. 

In 1906 the river broke from its channel in Mexico, dissipated 
the levees and dikes, flowed into Imperial Valley, and over- 
whelmed thousands of acres of preducing lands. The bed of 
the river channel, as the result of anaual silt deposits, is now 
15 feet higher than it was when the flood of 1906 occurred, 
Only by the greatest vigilance and the expenditure of large 
sums of money on protective works haye the people ef Imperial 
Valley been able to avert other disasters similar but vastly more 
terrible. > 

Imperial Valley contains a population of 70,000, a half dozen 

well-built cities, 450,000 acres of cultivated farms, $100,000,000 
of property values which have beem created in the space of 20 
years, and all the improvements of a modern community. All 
this is under a constant menace of destruction from the floods 
of a rebellious and treacherous river. 
Other valleys of the lower Colorado also greatly need pro- 
tection from its high-water flows, including Yuma and Parker, 
in Arizona, and Palo Verde and Needles, in California. All 
these have suffered from its terribie floods; all are concerned 
with Imperial and Coachella Valleys in the solution of its 
mighty problems. 

The pending bill, in providing for the protection and de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River Basin, calls upon the 
Government te undertake a work which must be done, and 
ean not be done by any other agency, 

An act of Congress, approved May 18, 1920, known as the 
Kinkaid Act, authorized and directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to have studies made of Imperial Valley, Calif., and 
related subjects, with respect to irrigation frem the Colorado 
River. It also required the Secretary to report the result of 
such studies te Congress, 

The studies required were made by the Director of the Recla- 
mation Service, and his report to the Secretary of the Interior 
was transmitted by the latter, with his approval, to the Senate 
under date of February 28, 1922. It was printed and may be 
found in Senate Document 142, Sixty-sixth Congress, second 
session. The report of the director opens with this significant 
declaration: 

The control of the floods and development of the resources of the 
Colorado River are peculiarly national problems for several good 
reasons: 

1. The Colorado River is international. 

2. The stream and many of its tributaries are interstate. 

3. It Is a navigable river. 

4. Its waters may be made to serve large areas of public lands natu- 
rally desert In character. 

5. Its problems are of such magnitude as to be beyond the reach 
of ether than national solutian, 


The report of the Directer of the Reclamation Service so 
transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior, with his approval, 
to the Senate, embodied these recommendations: 

1. It is recommended that through suitable legislation the United 
States undertake the construction with Government funds of a high-line 


canal from Laguna Dam to the Imperial Valley, to be reimbursed by 
the lands benefited. 

2. It is recommended that the public lands that can be reclaimed 
by such works be reserved for settlement by ex-servlee men under con- 
ditions securing actual settlement and cultivation. 

3. It is recommended that through suitable legislation the United 
States undertake the construction with Government funds of a reser- 
voir at op near Bonlder Canyon on the lower Colorado River, to be 
reimbursed by the revenues from leasing the power privileges incident 
thereto. 

4. It is recommended that any State interested in this development 
shall have the right at its eleccion to contribute an equitable part of the 
cost of the construction of the reservoir and receive for its contribu- 
tien a proportionate share of power at cost to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

5. It is recommended that the Secretary of the Interior be empowered 
after full hearing of all concerned to allot the various applicants their 
due proportion of the power privileges and to allocate the cost and 
benefits of a high-line canal. 

6. It is recommended that every development hereafter authorized 
to be undertaken on the Colorado River by Federal Government or 
otherwise be required in both construction and operation to give 
priority to right and use: 

First. To river regulation and flood control, 

Second. To use of storage water for Irrigation. 

Third. To development of power. 


The pending bill was drawn in harmony with the plan of 
development outlined in these recommendations. 

President Harding, on the tour ending with his death, carried 
with him the manuscript of a speech he had prepared for de- 
livery at San Diego on the development of the Colorado. It 
contained these statements: 


Sach a gigantie operation may not be accomplished within the re- 
sources of the local communities. It is my view, and I believe the ac- 
cepted view of a large part of our people, that the initial capital for 
the installation of these engineering works must be provided by the 
American people as a whole, and truly the American people as a whole 
benefit from such investment. The addition to our national assets of 
so productive a unit benefits not alone the local community created 
by it, but also, directly and indirectly, our entire national life. 

The first of the steps to be taken im this tremendous engineering 
task lies in the construction of the great dams on the Colorado River, 
through which the spring flood may be held in reserve for summer 
use and by which the great dangers which now threaten the com- 
munities of the lower river may be safeguarded, It is not my pur- 
pose to enter upon the technical discussions as to where such great 
works should be installed, 


The bill, in proposing a full-height storage dam at Boulder 
Canyen, conforms to the plan of development outlined by the 
Director of Reclamation and approved by the Interior Depart- 
ment. It also meets the wise and statesmanlike views of our 
lamented President. Sueh a dam would assure protection from 
floods. It weuld guarantee a full water supply for a half 
million acres now irrigated from the river. It would also pro- 
vide for a million and a quarter acres of fertile lands now 
desert and unreclaimed. It would do more than all this, It 
would create power possibilities of sufficient value to repay 
in a single generation every dollar of cost of the dam. The 
power markets of the adjoining States would convert the 
Government's outlay from a dead expense to a safe invest- 
ment sure of repayment with interest. 

However, this plan of making. the functions of government 
serve the interests of the people is not unopposed. It has 
its enemies. In certain quarters, official and otherwise, the 
view is urged that the dam be built for flood protection alone. 
This is the view of the private power interests, which are 
seeking to control the devetopment of the Nation’s power re- 
sources for their own profit. The dam, as these people say, 
shouid be built belew Boulder at a point where the structure 
could not be made high enough also to serve irrigation. 10 
build a dam high enough to provide for irrigation as well as 
flood protection would mean the creation of opportunities for 
the develpment of 600,000 horsepower of electric energy owned 
and controlled by the public, and to this the power corpora- 
tions are opposed. They have set their plans to secure a 
monopoly of the 6,000,000 horsepower of electric energy which 
the waters of the Colorado will produce and which belong to 
the people, and they want no interference from the Government. 
They demand that the plans of reclamation urged and approved 
by President Harding shall not be carried out except in suber- 
dination to their purpose to seize and exploit the remaining 
power resources of the Nation for their own profit. 

I am utterly opposed to any such purpose. The people of 
the great Southwest, who are supporting this bill and are 
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urging its speedy passage, are opposed to that purpose, and 
I have confidence that their hopes and desires, when Congress 
shall act on this meritorious measure, will not be disappointed. 

Passing now to the second main condition that calls for 
the relief promised by the pending bill, I would direct your 
attention to an amazing situation affecting Imperial Valley. 
It is hard to realize that the sole water supply of that great 
valley, with its population of 70,000 people and its 450,000 
acres of irrigated farms, is transported by a canal running 
for 60 miles through Mexican territory. By this extraordinary 
arrangement the thing of greatest importance to the lives 
and property of the people of that valley, the thing without 
which they can not exist, is placed under the jurisdiction and 
control of a foreign country. 

But that is not all—the situation is further aggravated by 
the fact that an immense acreage in Mexico is also drawing 
its water supply from the same river, through the same 
canal, These lands are owned by a group of American specula- 
tors, headed by Mr. Harry Chandler, the proprietor of the 
Los Angeles Times. Already nearly 200,000 acres have been 
put under irrigation, and the rest of their holdings, amounting 
to over 60,000 acres, are rapidly being reclaimed by means 
of water diverted from the river by the people of Imperial 
Valley. 

The Mexican authorities, in granting the privilege of con- 
structing the canal to serve the lands of Imperial Valley, ex- 
acted the condition that one-half of all water diverted should 
be subject to use on lands in Mexico. The American proprie- 
tors take advantage of their position in Mexico to secure for 
their lands a full water supply, and leave the irrigators of 
Imperial Valley to get on with what is left and endure the 
shortages in periods of highest need. 

Already the development of Imperial Valley has been ar- 
rested by increasing irrigation of Mexican lands. Every acre 
added to the irrigated area on the Mexican side means, under 
present conditions, that an acre on the American side is deprived 
of a water supply from a stream entirely American in its 
origin and sources. 

The unregulated flow of the Colorado River, while over- 
abundant in late spring and early summer, delivers a greatly 
reduced supply for irrigation at other times of the year. In 
planting and harvesting seasons, the available flow is some- 
times below the requirements of the farmers and great losses 
follow. 

This bill therefore, as regards one of its chief purposes, may 
preperly be characterized as a measure to rescue the people of 
Imperial Valley, in the United States of America, from the 
control of Mexico. The dam, besides affording needed flood 
protection, will provide storage water for irrigation, delivered 
in a regulated flow. This will mean an abundant and de- 
pendable supply for present needs of that valley and also for 
several hundred thousand’ acres of new lands in Imperial and 
other valleys in Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

The all-American canal will mean that this water supply 
from an American river, provided and assured by the action of 
our Government, will be made available for use by our citizens 
in our own country, and without tribute to a foreign nation 
or to its landowners, be they Mexican, American, or otherwise. 

Repayment of the cost of the canals provided for in the bill, 
like that of the proposed dam, would rest on an assured basis. 
These canals would be located in a region where successful 
irrigation is an established fact. They would serve lands 
whose productivity under the application of water is guar- 
anteed by the results of irrigation in the vicinity. The lands 
benefited by the operation of these canals will repay the Goy- 
ernment all they cost, with interest, in any reasonable time the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

As might have been expected, the American proprietors 
operating in Mexico are opposing an all-American canal. They 
are asking Congress to disregard the appeals of American 
citizens for the protection of their homes and property in this 
country in order that their interests in a foreign jurisdiction 
may be built up at the expense of an American community. 
Such opposition has no justification in law or morals and 
should be dismissed as mere effrontery. 

Fortunately, the right to build the Boulder Dam and the 
all-American canal, and operate them for the exclusive benefit 
of American citizens in this country, is not opposed by any 
legal or equitable principle in favor of any foreign country 
or interest, Neither is there any treaty obligation in the way 
of these enterprises. 

The all-American canal would not only be located entirely 
within the United States, as its name implies, but would divert 
water and deliver it to lands within the United States and 
abore the boundary between the two countries. This fact makes 


a situation entirely outside of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
between the United States and Mexico.. This point is made 
clear by an opinion rendered by Judson Harmon, Attorney 
General of the United States, in 1895, in reply to an inquiry 
from the Secretary of State, on a similar question affecting the 
Rio Grande. The Colorado, like the Rio Grande, flows in part 
entirely within the United States, and in part constitutes the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico. Unlike the 
Rio Grande, the Colorado flows in part wholly within the Re- 
publie of Mexico. 

The opinion of the Attorney General is found in Opinions of 
of Attorneys General, volume 21, page 274. For the sake of 
brevity I quote from the syllabus which appears to faithfully 
reflect what is stated by the Attorney Generel: 


The taking of water for irrigation from the Rio Grande above the 
point where it ceases to be entirely within the United States and | 
becomes the boundary between the United States and Mexico is not pro- | 
hibited by said treaty. 
Also, the only right the treaty professed to create or protect with 
respect to the Rio Grande was that of navigation. Claims against the 
United States by Mexico for indemnity for inJuries to agriculture alone, 
caused by scarcity of water resulting from irrigation ditches wholly 
within the United States at places far above the head of navigation, 
find no support in the treaty. 
The rules, principles, and precedents of international law impose no 
duty or obligation upon the United States of denying to its inhabitants 
the use of the, water of that part of the Rio Grande lying entirely 
within the United States, although such use results in reducing the | 
volume of water in the river below the point where it ceases to be en- 
tirely within the United States. 
The fact that there is not enough water in the Rio Grande for the 
use of the inhabitants of both countries for irrigation purposes does 
not give Mexico the right to subject the United States to the burden 
of arresting its development and denying to its inhabitants the use 
of a provision which nature has supplied, entirely within its own | 
territory. The recognition of such a right is entirely inconsistent with 
the sovereignty of the United States over its national domain. 


Mr. President, no more important or pressing measure is 
before the Congress, at this time, than the bill to which I have | 
been directing the attention of the Senate. It calls for prompt | 
action on the part of Congress, for it relates to matters which | 
are among the highest concerns of goyernment. It relates te | 
the protection of human lives and vast properties from dangers | 
of destruction, which only the national powers, speedily ex- 
ercised, can avert. | 
The magnitude of the proposed Boulder Canyon Dam pro- 
vided for by this bill may be appreciated by comparison with 
present existing works of like character. The highest dams | 
now in existence stand from 250 to 350 feet above bedrock, 
while the Boulder Canyon Dam will consist of a solid concrete 
structure towering 600 feet above its foundations and braced 
between solid rock walls. The greatest reservoirs in the world 
are the Assuan, of Egpyt, with 1,865,000 acre-feet capacity; the 
Elephant Butte, of New Mexico, and our Reclamation Service, 
2.368.000, and the Gatun Lake on the Panama Canal, with 
4,410,000, while the proposed Boulder Canyon storage will have 
not. less than 24,000,000 acre-feet. The hydroelectric power 
which will be generated from the contemplated new work will 
equal 600,000 horsepower continuously, with a plant of 1,000,000 
horsepower capacity—a capacity equal to the total capacity of 
all the Niagara plants now operating and six times greater than 
the contemplated Muscle Shoals project. Careful estimates | 
demonstrate that the Boulder Canyon project will save 23,000,- | 
000 barrels of oil yearly. The project is the main feature of a 
practicable, unified plan to develop all the power of the whole 
Colorado River and 6,000,000 continuous horsepower, equivalent | 
to one-half the total present rate of consumption of fuel oil in | 
this country. | 
The United States Geological Survey warns us that the oil | 
supply of America, at the present rate of consumption, may be 
completely exhausted in 20 years. With this exhanstion the 
industries of the great Southwest will face disaster, and this 
disaster can be averted by the development of the power of the 
Colorado River under the pending measure, and unlimited 
additional cheap power for new industries and factories will | 
be at hand. | 
In closing my remarks regarding this great project I quote 
further from the speech which only death prevented President | 
Harding from delivering. He said: | 
| 


I should, indeed, be proud if during my administration I could par- 
ticipate in the Inauguration of this great project by affixing my signa- 
ture to the proper legislation by Congress through which it might be 
launched. I should feel that I had some small part in the many 
thousands of fine Anrerican homes that would spring forth from the 
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desert during the course of my lifetime as the result of such an 
act and in the extension of these fine foundations of our American 
people. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Y yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Minnesota is about to de- 
liver a very interesting address. I am sure a number of 
Senators would like to be summoned to the Chamber. I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dial Heflin Phipps 
Ashurst Dill Howell 
Ball Edge Johnson, Calif, Mo. 
th 3 z ee r. — 5 —. 
randegee ones, Was eppard 
Brookhart Fess Kendrick ortridge 
Broussard Fletcher Keyes Simmons 
Bruce Frazier Lenroot Smith 
Bursum George cLean Smoot 
Cameron Gerry eNary 
Capper Glass Mayfield Stephens 
Colt : Gooding 3 peering 
Copeland Hale eely nderwood 
rs Harreld Wadsworth 
Curtis Harris Overman Watson 
Dale Harrison Pepper 


Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] are detained by the work 
of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to state that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], is absent on 
official business in the Public Lands Committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-four Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


INVESTIGATION OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
on to-morrow, when the Senate shall resume the consideration 
of the unfinished business, I shall speak on the subject of the 
special committee investigating the Department of Justice in 
relation to the refusal of Mr. Daugherty to appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. On Saturday last in the United States Dis- 
triet Court for the Southern District of Ohio, the Western 
Division, Judge Cochran, rendered an opinion with regard to 
the right of the Senate relative te the examination of witnesses, 
having particular reference to the Daugherty case, te which 
the junior Senator from Iowa has referred. I have secured an 
authenticated copy of the deeision of Judge Cochran and I ask 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The decision is as follows: 


United States District Court, Southern District of Ohio, Western 
Division, at Cincinnati, Ohio 
In the matter of the application of Mally S. Daugherty for a writ of 
habeas corpus. Opinion 

Cochran, district judge for the eastern district of Kentucky, sitting 
by designation in the southern district of Ohio, western division: 

By the designation of myself to hear this cause, there has been 
thrust upon me the inescapable duty of passing upon the validity of 
certain action of the United States Senate. This cause invelves a con- 
troversy between two individuals. It has come about by one of them 
restraining the other of his liberty and the latter applying to this 
court for discharge therefrom. The legality of the restraint depends 
upon the validity of such action. On April 28, 1924, Mally 8. 
Daugherty, a citizen of Ohio, residing at Washington Court House, in 
this district, and president of the Midland National Bank, engaged in 
business at that place, was arrested and taken into custody at the 
Federal Building In this city by John J. McGrain. McGrain, in so 
doing, acted under a warrant of the United States Senate, dated April 
26, 1924, directed to the Sergeant at Arms thereof, commanding him 
to arrest Daugherty and bring him to its bar in pursuance to a resolu- 


tion that day agreed to by it which was set forth in full therein. The 
warrant bore an indorsement signed by that official, appointing and 
employing MeGram to serve it. Thereupon Daugherty applied for 
and obtained from this court a writ of habeas corpus, direeted to 
McGrain, commanding him to have the petitioner's body before it 
with the cause of such imprisonment and detention, which has been 
done. The cause assigned therefor is such warrant. It is the action 
of the Senate im causing this warrant to be issued whose validity is 
involved here. Its validity depends upon the question as to whether 
in taking such action that body exceeded its powers. Im disposing of 
this question I will first set forth in the proceedings which led up to the 
issuance of the warrant; then interpret and appraise the decisions of 
the Supreme Court which are thought to be pertinent thereto; amd, 
finally, come to close quarters with and determine it. 

1. On March 1, 1924, the United States Senate adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“ Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of three 
Members of the majority and two of the minority, be authorized and 
directed to Investigate circumstances and facts, and report the same 
to the Senate, concerning the alleged failure of Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute properly violators 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton Act against monopolies 
and unlawful restraint of trade; the alleged neglect and failure ef 
the said Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States, 
to arrest and prosecute Albert B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, E. L. 
Doheny, C. R. Forbes, and their coconspirators in defrauding the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the alleged negleet and failure of the said Attor- 
ney General to arrest and prosecute many others for violations of Fed- 
eral statutes, and his alleged failure to prosecute properly, efficiently, 
and promptly, and defend all manner of civil and criminal actions 
wherein the Government of the United States Is interested as a party 
plaintif or defendent. And said committee is further directed to 
inquire into, investigate, and report to the Senate the activities of the 
said Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General, and any of his assistants 
im the Department of Justice which would m any manner tend to 
impair their efficiency or influence as representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. F 

“That said committee above referred to and the chairman thereof 
shall be elected by the Senate of the United States. 

“ Resolved further, That in pursuance of the purposes of this resolu- 
tion said committee or any member thereof be, and hereby is, author- 
ed during the Sixty-eighth Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ stenographi¢ assistance, 
at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection herewith, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate.” y 

The committee called for thereby was elected. On March 24, 1924, 
the petitioner was summoned by subpena to appear before such com- 
mittee at its room, 105 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., to 
testify as to what he might know relative to the subject matter under 
consideration by it and to bring with him deposit ledger of the Midland 
National Bank since November 1, 1920, also note files and transcript 
of owners of every safety vault, also records of income drafts, also 
records of any Individual aceount or accounts showing withdrawals 
of $25,000 or over during that period. Daugherty refused to comply 
with this summons. On April 11, 1924, two of the members of the 
committee, SmirH W. BrooxHart and Burton K. WHEELER, visited 
Washington Court House and there issued and caused to be served 
on Daugherty a subpena commanding him to appear before the Select 
Committee on Investigation of Department of Justice of the United 
States at their committee room, 12 Cherry Hotel, Washington Court 
House, to testify as to what he might know relative to the subject 
matters under consideration by that committee. Daugherty also re- 
fused to comply with this summons. The committee reported these 
refusals of Daugherty to the Senate, and on April 26, 1924, that body 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the select committee of the Senate, elected pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 157, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, has snb- 
mitted a report to the Senate; and 

“Whereas it appears from such report that M. S. Daugherty, as 
president of the Midland National Bank, Washington Court House, 
Ohio, was on March 22, 1924, duly served with a subpoena to appear 
forthwith before such committee in Washington, D. G., and then 
and there to testify relative to subject matters, and to produce specified 
files, records, and books, pertinent to the matter under inquiry; and 
was on April IT, 1924, duly served with a subpæna to appear forthwith 
before the committee in Washington Court House, Ohio, and then and 
there to testify relative to subject matters pertinent to the matter 
under inquiry; and 

“ Whereas it appears from such report that the said M. S. Daugherty 
has, in disobedience of such subpenas, failed so to appear or answer, 
or to produce such files, records, and books; and 
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“ Whereas the appearance and testimony of the said M. S. Dangherty 
is material and necessary in order that the committee may properly 
execute the functions imposed upon it, and obtain information neces- 
gary as a basis for such legislative and other action as the Senate 
may deem necessary and proper: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore issue his 
warrant commanding the Sergeant at Arms, or bis deputy, to take into 
custody the body of the said M. S. Daugherty, wherever found, to bring 
the sald M. S. Daugherty before the bar of the Senate, then and there to 
answer such questions pertinent to the matter under inquiry as the 
Senate may order the President of the Senate pro tempore to propound ; 
and to keep the said M. S. Daugherty in cnstody to await the further 
order of the Senate.” 

This Is the resolution, copied in the warrant, under which the peti- 
tioner was arrested and it was thereunder that the warrant was Issued. 

These proceedings constitute the sole basis and justification of tue 
warrant and arrest. By the original resolutions, those of March 1, 
1924, the committee to be elected thereunder was authorized and di- 
rected to inyestigate and report the circumstances and facts concern- 
ing the alleged neglect and failure of Harry M. Daugherty, then Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in performing bis duties as such in 
four particulars, and his activities and those of any of his assistants, 
which would in any manner tend to impair their efficiency or influence 
as representatives of the Government of the United States. The in- 
vestigation, thus authorized, concerned the alleged shortcomings of 
Harry M. Daugherty, as Attorney General, in the particulars named, 
and such of his activities as impaired his efficiency and influence in 
that position, which may be characterized as wrongdoings. It con- 
cerned nothing else. It was not recited who had alleged that he had 
been guilty of such shortcomings, nor that it had been alleged by any 
one that he had been gullty of such wrongdoings. It was assumed 
that he had or, at least, that it was possible that he had. The in- 
vestigation thus authorized was, therefore, a purely personal oue. 

The last resolution, that of April 26, 1924, though it set forth peti- 
tioner’s disobedience of the two summonses of the committee, did not 
authorize the issuance of a warrant for contempt because of such 
disobedience, but of one to bring him before the bar of the Senate 
to answer such questions pertinent to the matter under inquiry as the 
Senate might order to be propounded to him, It did not call for the 
production of any documents, as did the first summons of the com- 
mittee. It was in this resolution, adopted after such disobedience, and 
its report to the Senate that, for the first time, any intimation was 
given of the purpose of the Investigation. It was that the Senate might 
obtain information “ necessary as a basis for such legislative and other 
action as” it “may deem necessary and proper.” 

2, The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States thought 
to be pertinent to the determination of the question before me are the 
following : 

“Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204) ; Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 
168); In re Chapman (166 U. S. 661) ; Marshall v. Gordon (243 U. 8. 
251)” 

(1) Anderson v. Dunn was an action to recover damages for false 
imprisonment. The defendant was the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives. The plaintiff had no connectian therewith. He 
was an outsider. As a justification for the false imprisonment com- 
plained of the defendant set up in his plea that he had acted under a 
warrant of arrest of that body, issued pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by it, adjudging plaintiff to have been guilty of a contempt and requir- 
ing him to be brought before its bar to answer therefor. On demurrer 
to this plea it was held to be good and the declaration dismissed. The 
Supreme Court affirmed the judgment. This decision, therefore, stands 
for the position that the House of Representatives has the power to 
punish an outsider for contempt. It also stands for the position that 
the Senate has such power. Such being the case, each branch of Con- 
gress has, in this particular, judicial power; I. e., power to exercise the 
judicial function. As in disposing of this case I haye to do with the 
judicial power of the Senate, it is well that I pause here to consider 
wherein the judicial function consists. A good definition is not at 
hand. An attempt must be made to frame one. In the case of People 
v. Keeler (99 N. I., 463), brought to my attention by counsel, and here- 
after again taken note of, in referring to a certain power conferred by 
the Legislature of New York on each of its two houses, Judge Rapallo 
said that it was “in its nature judicial, to hear, adjudge, and condemn.” 
The judicial function, according to this, is “to hear, adjudge, and con- 
demn.” He quotes from Thompson, J., in Dash v. Van Kleeck (7 Johus. 
498) these words: 

“To declare what the law shall be is a legislative power; to declare 
what it is or has been is judicial.” 

In Grant v. Buckner (172 U. 8. 236) Mr. Justice Brewer said: 

“As a rule courts do not create but simply determine rights.” 

These expressions suggest that the judicial function has to do with 
the determination of rights and duties and of guilt or innocence and 
with due inquiry into facthood in order to reach such determination. 
Contempt is an offense, and in determining whether a person charged 
therewith is guilty thereof the Judicial function is exercised. It must 


be accepted, therefore, that the Supreme Court in deciding that each 
branch of Congress has power to punish for contempt held that it has 
power in this particular to exercise the judicial function, As such 
power is not expressly conferred by the Federal Constitution, the 
decision was that it is thereby granted by fair implication. The 
reasoning upon which the conclusion reached was based is embodied in 
these two extracts from the opinion: 

“That ‘the safety of the people is the supreme law,’ not only com- 
ports with, but is indispensable to, the exercise of those powers in their 
public functionaries without which that safety can not be guarded. 
On this principle it is that courts of justice are universally acknowl- 
edged to be vested by their very creation with power to impose silence, 
respect, and decorum in their presence and submission to their lawful 
mandates, and, as.a corollary to this proposition, to preserve themselves 
and their officers from the approach and insults of pollution.” 

Again: 

“But what is the alternative? The argument obviously leads to the 
total annihilation of the power of the House of Representatives to 
guard itself from contempts and Jeaves it exposed to every indignity 
and interruption that rudeness, ecaprice, or even conspiracy may medi- 
tate against it. This result is fraught with too much absurdity not 
to bring into doubt the soundness of any argument from which it is 
derived. That a deliberate assembly, clothed with the majesty of the 
people and charged with the care of all that is dear to them, com- 
posed of the most distinguished citizens, selected and drawn together 
from every quarter of a great Nation, whose deliberations are required 
by public opinion to be conducted under the eye of the public and 
whose decisions must be clothed with all that sanctity which unlimited 
confidence in their wisdom and purity ean inspire—that such an as- 
sembly should not possess the power to suppress rudeness or repel 
insult is a supposition too wild to be suggested.” 

In brief, then, the basis of the implication of the existence of anch 
power was the right of self-defense and self-preservation. The offense 
of contempt has two aspects. It may consist either in misbehavior or 
disobedience. There is nothing in the opinion indicating that the latter 
aspect was had in contemplation. But the decision may rightfully 
be taken as standing for the position that each branch of Congress 
has power to punish an outsider for contempt, which consists in dis- 
obedienee. This, however, must be qualified by the statement that it 
has such power only in case there is a duty of obedience on the part 
of such outsider. The only conceivable particular in which an outsider 
can owe either branch of Congress the duty of obedience is in the 
matter of giving testimony or producing documents. This additional 
position, for which this decision may be taken to stand, may be more 
fully put in thus: Each branch of Congress has power to punish an out- 
sider for disobedience in refusing to give testimony or to produce doc- 
uments, if such outsider owes the duty of so doing in this particular. 
The way in which it is to be made out that this decision stands for 
this is this: The right to punish for contempt for -misbehavior was 
rested on the right of self-defense or self-preservation. It may be put 
on the right te function. Where the duty of giving testimony or pro- 
ducing documents exists qn the part of an outsider the performance of 
such duty is essential that the body to whom it is owed may func- 
tion. Hence in such case, in order that it may function, it has the 
right to punish for disobedienee. The decision, however, sheds no 
light whatever on the question as to the circumstances under which 
the duty may be owed by an outsider to either branch of Congress to 
give testimony or to produce documents. Nor does it shed any light 
on the question as to the kind of misbehavior that may be punished 
for contempt. It did not appear from the plea in what particular the 
plaintiff had misbehaved, and -hence there was no occasion for the 
courts to pass on the question as to the kind of misbehavior that may 
be punished for contempt. It would seem that the plaintiff had at- 
tempted to bribe a member of the Committee on Claims of the House. 
There is no roont to doubt that such misbehavior was within the power 
to punish for contempt. 

The decision seems to have been pretty generally taken to stand 
for another position than those thus far stated. It seems to havo 
been taken to stand for this position in Kilbourn v. Thompson. That 
position is that the judgment of the House of Representatives that 
particular misbehavior on the part of an outsider, necessarily involved 
in condemning and punishing him for contempt, is conclusive and the 
validity of its action can not be inquired into by the courts. I do 
not so read the decision. The particular in which the plaintif had 
misbehaved not appearing from the plea, and the House having the 
power to punish for misbehavior in some particular, it was to be 
presumed that it was for misbehavior in such particular that he had 
been punished for contempt. As the court said: 

“e © +; non constat, from the pleadings, but that this warrant 
issued for an offense committed in the immediate presence of the 
House.” 

There is nothing in this favoring the position that if it had 
appeared from the plea what had been the particular in which the 
plaintiff had misbehaved the judgment of the House would have been 
held to be conclusive as to its right to punish for such misbehavior on 
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the courts. If, however, the decision in this case does stand for this 
position, it is no longer authority therefor, inasmuch as it has to this 
extent been overruled by the decision in Kilbourn v. Thompson. 

(2) I come now to that decision, Its value consists in that it deals 
with the question as to the power of either branch of Congress—it 
was that of the House which was involved there—to punish an out- 
sider for contempt for refusing to glve testimony and to produce docu- 
ments. This, of course, depended on the duty of obedience on the part 
of the outsider in these particulars. It was like the case of Anderson 
v. Dunn in that it was an action to recover damages for false impris- 
onment. The defendant was the Sergeant at Arms of the House, and 
he justified his action as having been taken by order of that body. 
The facts which led up to this action were these; The United States 
was a creditor of Jay Cooke & Co., which had gone into bankruptcy. 
The bankrupt had an interest in a partnership, termed a real-estate 
pool. The trustee in bankruptcy had settled with the other members of 
the firm for that interest. 

The House of Representatives adopted a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a committee to “inquire into the nature and history of 
said real-estate pool, and the character of said settlement with the 
amount of property involved, in which Jay Cooke & Co. were interested 
and the amount paid or to be paid in said settlement, with power to 
send for persons and papers, and report to this House.” The commit- 
tee was appointed. Kilbourn, likely a member of the partnership, was 
summoned by the committee by subpoena to testify and to produce 
certain documents. He refused to comply with the summons. There- 
upon proceedings in contempt were instituted against him. It was 
for defendant’s part in those proceedings that the action against him 
was brought. This case also went off on demurrer to the plea of the 
defendant justifying his action under the House. It was held to be 
good and the declaration dismissed. This judgment the Supreme 
Court reversed, holding that the House had no power to punish the 
plaintiff for contempt because of his disobedience, and this on the 
ground that he owed no duty of obedience. The House had no authority 
to compel him to testify and to produce the documents called for. In 
appraising this case and ascertaining just what it stands for it is 
important to understand exactly the basis of the holding that the 
House had no such authority and the plaintiff owed no such duty. It 
was that, in ordering and conducting such inquiry, the House was 
exercising a judicial function and it had no power to exercise that 
function in such a case. The way in which the Supreme Court made 
out that the House had no power to exercise this function in such a 
case was this: Neither branch of Congress has any judicial power, 
except such as is expressly conferred upon it by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. ‘This follows from the division which that instrument makes of 
the powers of the United States and the express provision vesting 
its judicial power in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain. In view thereof there is 
no possible room for saying that either branch of Congress has any 
judicial power by fair implication. If either has any it must be ex- 
pressly granted. Two extracts from the opinion will make this good: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system 
of written constitutional law that all the powers intrusted to govern- 
ment, whether State or national, are divided into the three grand 
departments—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. That the 
functions appropriate to each of these branches of government shall 
be vested in a separate body of public servants, and that the perfec- 
tion of the system requires that the lines which separate and divide 
these departments shall be broadly and clearly defined. It is also 
essential to the successful working of this system that the persons 
intrusted with power in any one of these branches shall not be per- 
mitted to encroach upon the powers confided to the others, but that 
each shall by the law of its creation be limited to the exercise of the 
powers appropriate to its own department and no other. To these 
general propositions there are in the Constitution of the United 
States some important exceptions.” 

Again: 

“The Constitution declares that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
If what we have said of the division of the powers of the Government 
among the three departments be sound, this is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that no judicial power is vested in the Congress or either branch 
of it, save in the cases specifically enumerated to which we have re- 
ferred.” 

Those cases are thus referred to: 

“The Constitution expressly empowers each House to punish its 
own Members for disorderly behavior. We see no reason to doubt 
that this punishment may in a proper case be imprisonment, and that 
it may be for refusal to obey some rule on that subject made by the 
House for the preservation of order. 

“So, also, the penalty which each House fs authorized to inflict in 
order to compel the attendance of absent Members may be imprison- 
ment, and this may be for a violation of some order or standing rule 
on that subject. 


“Each House is by the Constitution made the judge of the election 
and qualification of its Members. In deciding on these it has an 
undoubted right to examine witnesses and inspect papers, subject to the 
usual rights of witnesses in such cases; and it may be that a witness 
would be subject to like punishment at the hands of the body engaged 
in trying a contested election for refusing to testify that he would if 
the case were pending before a court of judicature, 

“The House of Representatives has the sole right to impeach officers 
of the Government and the Senate to try them, Where the question of 
such impeachment is before elther body acting in its appropriate sphere 
on that subject, we see no reason to doubt the right to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and their answer to proper questions in the 
Same manner and by the use of the same means that courts of justice 
can in like cases.” 

Of course, if what I have said above as to trying and adjudicating a 
contempt proceeding against an outsider either for misbehavior or diso- 
bedience, where there is the duty of obedience, is the exercise of a judi- 
cial function, what is here said is subject to the exception that in such a 
case each branch of Congress has the power to exercise such function, 
though not expressly given, and that on the ground of fair implication, 

It remains to be shown that the Supreme Court held that the House, 
in ordering and conducting the inquiry in question in that case, was 
exercising a judicial function, and that it was on the basis of this 
position, in connection with the one just established, that it held that 
that body had no authority to compel Kilbourn to testify and to produce 
the documents called for, As to this there can be no possible question. 
It was said: 

“In looking to the preamble and resolution under which the com- 
mittee acted, before which Kilbourn refused to testify, we are of opin- 
fon that the House of Representatives not only exceeded the limit of 
its own authority, but assumed a power which could only be properly 
exercised by another branch of the Government because it was in its 
nature clearly judicial.” } 

Again: 

“Tf the investigation which the committee was directed to make 
was judicial in its character, and could only be properly and success- 
fully made by a court of justice, and if it related to a matter wherein 
relief or redress could be had only by a judicial proceeding we do not, 
after what has been said, deem it necessary to discuss the proposition 
that the power attempted to be exercised was one confided by the Con- 
stitution to the judicial and not to the legislative department of the 
Government. We think it equally clear that the power asserted is 
Judicial and not legislative.” 

Again: 

“The case being one of a judicial nature, for which the power of 
the courts usually afford the only remedy, it may well be supposed 
that those powers were more appropriate and more efficient in aid of 
such relief than the powers which belong to a body whose function is 
exclusively legislative. If the settlement to which the preamble refers 
as the principal reason why the courts are rendered powerless was 
obtained by fraud, or was without authority, or for any conceivable 
reason could be set aside or avoided, it should be done by some appro- 
priate proceeding in the court which had the whole matter before it, 
and which had all the power in that case proper to be intrusted to 
any body, and not by Congress or by any power to be conferred on 
a committee of one of the two Houses.” 

It is to be noted that the nature of the inquiry was held to be 
judicial in charaeter, notwithstanding the resolution contained no 
hint of any final action that could be taken by the House or that it 
Intended to take any such action. 

That the nature of the inquiry was judicial was recognized by Chief 
Justice Alvey in the case of In re Chapman, yet to be considered, 
when It was before him in the lower court, his opinion being reported 
in Fifth District Court of Appeals, page 122. As to the decision in 
Kilbourn v. Thompson, he there sald: 

“The subject matter of the investigation, therefore, was of judi- 
cial cognizance and not legislative, and this was shown on the face of 
the resolution.” 

Notwithstanding such is the real basis for the decision in this case, 
it has frequently been cited in other cases as being based on the 
ground that the House has no power to Investigate the private affairs 
of individuals. That was a consideration enforcing the conclusion 
reached, and it was so recognized by the court. It said: 

“We are sure that no person can be punished for contumacy as a 
witness before either House, unless his testimony is required in a 
matter into which that House has jurisdiction to inquire, and we feel 
equally sure that neither of these bodies possess the general power of 
making inquiry into the private affairs of the citizen.” 

Again: 

“Was it to be simply a fruitless investigation into the affairs of 
individuals? If so, the House of Representatives has no power or 
authority in the matter more than any other equal number of gentle- 
men interested for the Government of their country. By fruitless 
we mean that it could result in no valid legislation on the subject 
to which the inquiry referred.” 
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And again: 

“What authority has the House to enter upon this investigation into 
the private affairs of individuals who hold no office under the Govern- 
ment?“ 

But this consideration was not controlling. Apart therefrom the 
House bad no power to make the investigation. It had no power be- 
cause the Investigation was judicial in character and such judicial 
power had not been expressly conferred. The ruling would have been 
the same if the investigation had been into the public affairs of one 
who held office under the Government, if such investigation had been 
judicial in character, and not such an investigation as power to make 
which had been expressly conferred, In other words, what counted in 
the case was not the subject matter of the investigation but the nature 
of the investigation itself. It was judicial in character. Power to make 
it did not exist, unless it came within one of the instances in which 
judicial power was expressly conferred. It did not so come. What the 
decision, therefore, came to then was that the House in ordering and 
conducting the investigation involved therein had usurped judicial 
power. This being so it had no power to compel Kilbourn to testify 
and to produce the documents called for or to punish bim for dis- 
obedience. 

The decision in this case also stands for this position. That the de- 

cision of either branch of Congress that it has power to compel a 
witness to testify and to produce documents or to punish him for con- 
tempt in disobeyIng a command tø do so, involved in the exercise of 
such power, is not conclusive on the courts: It is not to be presumed 
when inquired fnto therein that such power was rightfully exercised. 
The courts have the right to their own convictions on the matter. And 
in so far as the case of Anderson v. Dunn laid down a contrary position 
it was overruled. 
_ (8) The case of In re Chapman differs from the others in that it 
did not involve the validity of the action of either branch of Con- 
gress acting separately. What it involved was the constitutionality 
of sections 102 and 104, United States Revised Statutes, passed by 
both Houses and approved by the President, In view of this it is 
not possible for it to have any bearing on this case except indirectly. 
Section 102 is in these words: 

Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by the 
anthority of either House of Congress to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry before either House, or any 
committee of either House of Congress, willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, and 
imprisonment in a common jall for not less than one month nor 
more than 12 months.” 

Section 104 provided for the certification of the disobedience of 
a witness under section 102 to the district attorney for the District 
of Columbia for indictment, 

Chapman had been summoned before a committee of the Senate 
to testify in regard to a matter under investigation by it by virtue 
of a resolution of that body and refused to testify. He was indicted 
under this statute and convicted. He thereupon sued ont a writ of 
habeas corpus on the ground that these two sections were unconstt- 
tutional. They were held to be constitutional and the writ was denied. 
The matter under investigation by the Senate committee was certain 
charges made in the newspapers that Members of the Senate were 
yielding to corrupt influences in the consideration of a bill providing 
for duties on sugar. No question seems to have been made as to 
the power of the Senate to make the investigation and compel out- 
siders to testify before it and its committee. And none could have 
been made. The matter concerned its Members. The Federal Consti- 
tution expressly confers on each branch of Congress power fo punish 
its Members for disorderly behavior and to expel them. In making 
the investigation there was no usurpation of authority. It being a 
ease of the rightfal exercise of judicial authority, there was authority 
to compel witnesses to testify. 

The ground upon which it was claimed that the act was uncon- 
stitutional was that it was a delegation of the power to punish for 
contempt and there was liability of being twice punished therefor by 
the Senate and under the statute. Point was made of the fact that the 
resolution under which the committee was appointed did not inti- 
mate what was to be done as the result of the investigation. Con- 
cerning this it was said: 

“We can not assume on this record that the action of the Senate 
was without a legitimate object, and so encroach upon the province 
of that body. Indeed, we think it affirmatively appears that the 
Senate was acting within its right, and it was certainly not necessary 
that the resolutions should declare in advance what the Senate 
meditated doing when the investigation was concluded.” 

Concerning the words “any matter” in the statute it was said; 
“e è ù and we think that the word any, as used in these 


sections, refers to matters within the jarisdiction of the twe Houses 
of Congress, before them for consideration, and proper for their ac- 


tion; to questions pertinent thereto; and to facts or papers bearing 
thereon.” 

(The case of Marshall v. Gordon involved the power of the House 
of Representatives to punish an outsider for contempt because of mis- 
behavior. It involved no question of contempt for disobedience.’ It 
was held that the House did not have power to punish as contempt 
the particular misbehavior complained of, and the judgment of the 
lower court refusing to discharge the plaintiff in error from custody 
under contempt proceedings om writ of habeas corpus was reversed. 
The petitioner in the writ was the district attorney for the southern 
district of New York. Impeachment proceedings were pending against 
him in the House. The contempt complained of was writing a letter 
to a newspaper and also to the House that was defamatory in char- 
acter, It was held that such a letter was not calculated to injuriously 
affect the House’s ability to function, and hence the writing thereof 
was not such misbehavior as to constitute a contempt. The decision 
may be classed with that in Anderson v. Dunn, in that each involved 
the right of the House to punish an outsider for contempt consisting 
in misbehavior. They differ in this: Anderson v. Dunn argued for 
that right. Marshall v. Gordon argued from it. By this I mean 
it presupposed the existence of such right and considered whether the 
particular misbehavior complained of was within the right. In so 
doing it went beyond the decision in Anderson v. Dunn, because it did 
not consider what misbehavior came within the right. These prop- 
ositions may, therefore, be gathered from these four decisions: 

(1) Each branch of Congress has power to punish for contempt. 

(2) This, as to outsidets, is conferred by fair implication. 

(3) The contempt may consist of either misbehavior or of dis- 
obedience, J 

(4) The misbehavior to constitute a contempt must be such as to 
injuriously affect the ability to function. 

(3) In order to constitute a contempt for disobedience there must be 
a duty of obedience. And the only possible duty of obedience is tn the 
matter of giving testimony or production of documents. 

(6) There is no duty of obedience to do so, in aid of an fnvestiga- 
tion judicial in character, unless it is an investigution in the execu- 
tion of judicial power expressly conferred. 

(7) An exception to this is that where the investigation concerns 
contempt there is power to punish for contempt. 

(8) The judgment of the Senate or the House that a party charged 
has been guilty of contempt is not conclusive on the courts. They 
are entitled to their own convictions on the subject. 

I have been impelled to give such a complete presentation of what 
these four cases stand for because of the stress that has been placed 
on them in argument. On behalf of the respondent the decisions in 
Anderson v. Dunn, In re Chapman and Marshall v. Gordon have been 
stressed. On behalf of the petitioner that in Kilbourn v. Thompson 
has been mainly relied on, though some reliance bas been placed on 
Marshall v. Gordon. Counsel for respondent would dismiss the case 
of Kitbourn v. Thompson from consideration on the ground that it 
concerned an investigation of private affairs. This case involves the 
power of the Senate to punish for contempt consisting in disobedience 
or rather the duty of obedience to testify on the part of an outsider. 
It has nothing whatever to do with contempt where it consists in mfs- 
behavior. As there can be no question as to the power to pnnish for 
contempt where it consisfs in disobedience, if there is a duty of obedi- 
ence, the cases of Anderson v. Dunn and Marshall v. Gordon have no 
bearing here, except that Marshall v. Gordon has bearing on the dnes- 
tion of the conelusiveness of the judgment of the Senate. And as, in 
the case of In re Chapman, the investigation was one which the Sen- 
ate was expressly authorized to make there is no possibility of its 
baving a bearing here. It follows that except to the limited extent 
stated, as to the case of Marshall v. Gordon, none of these four cases 
has any bearing here except that of Kilbourn v. Thompson. 

I come now to deal directly with the question presented by the 
case before me. 

The first thing that I would do is to refterate what I have said, 
to the effect that the decisions in Kilbourn v. Thompson and Mar- 
shall v. Gordon are authorities for the position that the judgment 
of the Senate in this case that it has power to compel the peti- 
tioner to testify and to punish him, if he refuses, involved in its 
assertion of the former, is not conclusive. It is not conclusive, not 
merely on the Supreme Court; it is not conclusive on this court. 
A Federal district judge is the humblest and lonliest member of 
the Federal judiciary. He is at the bottom and has no one to 
help him think clear and straight. It is a matter of great delicacy 
for such a one to have to pass on the validity of the action of 
such a body as the United States Senate. It is, therefore, com- 
forting to feel that I have the Supreme Court behind me in such 
an undertaking. The question arising in this case and its determina- 
tion being essential to its disposition, I not only have the right to 
have a conviction in regard thereto and to express it and to give 
it effect, but it is my duty so to do. It is a doty which E can not 
shirk. In each of those two cases the judgment of the lower court 
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was reversed because it upheld the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Of course, if upon any view of the matter the action 
of that body can be held to be valid, it should be upheld. Counsel 
for respondent are correct in maintaining that it can not be pro- 
nounced invalid unless it is absolutely void. But I can not agree 
with them that petitioner’s action in attacking the validity of the 
action of the Senate is premature. They urge that he should have 
allowed himself to be taken before the Senate under warrant and, 
only in case it undertook to punish him for contempt, in not answer- 
ing some question propounded to him, should he have sought his dis- 
charge. But he was not bound to put the matter off until then. 
If the action of the Senate in attaching him to testify before it 
was absolutely. void, he had the right to seek his discharge from 
such attachment. Its action in punishing him for contempt could 
be absolutely void only on the ground that its action in requiring 
him to testify was yoid. In Anderson v. Dunn it was said: 

“The duress complained of was sustained under a warrant issued 
to compel the party's appearance, not for the actual infliction of pun- 
ishment for an offense committed. Yet it can not be denied that the 
power to institute a prosecution must be dependent upon the power to 
punish. If the House of Representatives possessed no authority to 
punish for contempt, the initiating process issued in the assertion 
of that authority must have been illegal; there was a want of jurisdic- 
tion to justify it.“ 

Here the duress complained of goes a step further back. It was 
sustained not under a warrant to answer a contempt charge, but under 
one to testify. If, however, the Senate possessed no authority to 
punish for contempt upon disobedience of its command, it has no 
authority to command or to attach to testify. Its action in so doing 
was illegal. There was want of jurisdiction. And petitioner is en- 
titled to discharge from such duress. 

Inasmuch as the petitioner was never summoned to testify before 
the Senate itself, only before its committee, question is made by him 
as to its right to attach him to so testify. But I pass this by and 
treat the case as if he had been so summoned or as if the warrant 
under which he was arrested was one for contempt in not testifying 
before the committee in obedience to its summons. The question be- 
fore me, therefore, is whether the petitioner owed the duty of obedience 
to this command of the Senate or its committee to testify, and this 
depends on the question whether the action of the Senate in originat- 
ing and conducting the investigation of the former Attorney General 
was absolutely void. 

The sole ground upon which it is claimed, in argument, that the 
Senate had power to take such action is that it was taken as auxiliary 
to the exercise of its legislative function. Reference to such as a 
ground of its action is to be found in the second resolution of the 
Senate under which the warrant was issued under which the petitioner 
was arrested, This raises the interesting question whether either 
branch of Congress has the power to compel an outsider to testify 
and to produce documents before it in aid of its exercise of the legis- 
lative function, or rather of that part of such function which belongs 
to it. What one knows and what information is contained in docu- 
ments owned by him are his own, just as much so as his horse or 
his home, 

Such information is his own by virtue of ownership of the docu- 
ments containing it. What he knows is his own in the very nature 
of the case. It exists in his own head, and nowhere else. The ques- 
tion is whether either branch of Congress is entitled to such knowledge 
or information, without his consent, in the aid of legislation. It is 
well settled that where it is pertinent to the question at issue the 
courts are entitled thereto and can force it out of him, with certain 
well-recognized exceptions. Wigmore on Evidence, sections 2190 to 
2195, gives the history and logical basis of this rule with great full- 
ness. In section 2192 he says: 

“For 300 years it has now been recognized as a fundamental maxim 
that the public (in the words sanctioned by Lord Hardwicke) has a 
right to every man’s evidence.” 

He refers to it as a “ sacrifice which is due from every member of the 
community.” It is a sacrifice “of time and labor” and a sacrifice “ of 
privacy.” The question here suggested by this position of respondent 
is whether every member of the community owes this duty of sacri- 
fice to the state when acting either in its legislative or executive 
capacity or is it confined to when it is acting in its judicial capacity? 
Wigmore refers to this question in section 2195 in these words: 

“The duty to give testimony is a duty to the state, but the func- 
tion of enforcing the duty resides specifically in the judicial branch of 
the government. ‘The constitutional question thus arises, on the one 
hand, whether the power of enforcement can for any purpose be exer- 
cised by the legislative branch in the course of investigations which 
it may choose to make, either as preliminary to its decision upon 
legislation or as ancillary to the enforcement of its own Internal order, 
or can for any purpose be exercised by the executive branch.” 

Other than certain references in the notes to this statement, he does 
not otherwise deal with the question. That the giving of testimony 
in aid of legislation can be enforced by the legislative branch has been 


upheld by two decisions in the State courts. They are those in the 
on of People v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 463) and Ex parte Parker (74 
. C. 466), 

In the New York case the senate of that State, because of certain 
charges of fraud and irregularity against the Commissioner of Public 
Works of the City of New York, directed its committee to investigate 
the department of public works in the city of New York, with power to 
send for persons and papers. It was held that an outsider summoned 
to testify before the committee on this investigation was bound to do 
so and was subject to punishment for contempt in refusing. In New 
York at the time of the authorization of the investigation there in- 
volved there was in existence a statute enacted by the legislature pro- 
viding that every chairman of a committee, elther of the senate or 
assembly, or of any joint committee authorized to send for persons 
and papers, had power under the direction of the committee to issue 
compulsory process for the attendance of the witnesses within the 
State, and another statute, so enacted, providing that each house had 
power to punish as a contempt any person guilty of the offense of re- 
fusing to attend or be examined as a witness either before the house 
or by a committee to take testimony in legislative proceedings. By 
the constitution of New York the State legislature possessed the whole 
legislative power of the State except where prohibited or restrained 
by that instrument or by tfe Constitution of the United States. 
Though it was recited in the resolution authorizing the investigation 
that the occasion of its adoption was charges of fraud and irregularity 
against the comnrissioner of public works in the city of New York, and 
that it was of vital importance to all the taxpayers of the State that 
the heads of all public departments should be beyond reproach, what 
was authorized to be investigated was the department of public works 
in that city. It was said: 

“It is difficult to concelve any constitutional objection which can be 
raised to the provision authorizing legislative committees to take tes- 
timony and to summon witnesses. In many cases it may be indispen- 
sable to intelligent and effectual legislation to ascertain the facts 
which are claimed to give rise to the necessity for such legislation 
and the remedy required, and, irrespective of the question whether in 
the absence of a statute to that effect either house would have the 
power to imprison a recusant witness, I can not yield to the claim that 
a statute authorizing it to enforce its process in that nanner is in 
excess of the legislative power.” 

In the South Carolina case the general assembly of the State—i. e., 
both houses thereof—appointed a committee to investigate the 
affairs of the State dispensary with power to send for persons and 
papers, and thereafter, pending the investigation, the general as- 
sembly enacted an act conferring upon the committee the power 
given them by their appointment. It was held that an outsider 
summoned to testify before the committee on this investigation was 
bound tó do so and subject to punishment for contempt in refusing. 
The constitution of the State of South Carolina is like that of New 
York in that it invests the general assembly with all the legislative 
power of the State except that denied thereby. Here, too, the in- 
vestigation was of the State dispensary and it was authorized by 
both branches of the legislature, first in the appointment of the com- 
mittee and then in the enactment of the statute. It was said: 

“The power of the general assembly to obtain information on any 
subject upon which it bas power to legislate, with a view to its 
enlightenment and guidance, is so obviously essential to the per- 
formance of legislative functions that it has always been exercised 
without question.” 

Again: 

“The dispensary is a public institution, created by the general 
assembly, through which it undertakes to control and conduct the 
sale of liquor in the entire State. The principal officers of the dis- 
pensary are elected by the general assembly, and directions for its 
management are laid down with particularity in the statutes. The 
business is so enormous and the problems it presents are so novel and 
difficult and vital to the public welfare that not only the fullest and 
widest information as to the practical operations of statutes enacted 
for its control, and as to the competency and honesty of its officers, 
is essential to wise legislative action, but it is also important that 
the general assembly should be advised as to the methods used or 
attempted by those who deal with the dispensary by the sale of 
liquor or otherwise.” 

What these two cases stand for then is that, in a jurisdiction where 
the constitution vests the entire legislative power in the legislature 
except as thereby denied, if an investigation of a department of the 
State is provided for or authorized by both branches thereof, out- 
siders can be compelled to testify and punished for contempt in 
not so doing. 

But this is not the ease here. In the first place there is a radical 
difference in the constitutional provision. By the tenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution it is provided: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 
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And by section 1 of Article I of the Constitution it is provided: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 

The question here is whether, in view of these constitutional pro- 
yisions, either branch of Congress, acting by itself, can compel an 
outsider to testify and to produce documents to aid it in performing 
its part in the enactment of legislation. The Constitution of the 
State of Ohio is similar in these respects to the Federal Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of State v. Guilbert, 75 O. S. 1, 
held this: 

“The constitution of this State contains no express grant of power 
to either branch of the general assembly to appoint a select investi- 
gating committee for general legislative purposes; and such power is 
not necessarily implied from the express grant to each house. 

“The whole legislative power of this State having been conferred 
by the constitution upon the general assembly as a unit and not upon 
the senate or house of representatives acting separately, a single 
branch of the general assembly so acting has no power of inde- 
pendent legislation, except as expressly granted in the constitution or 
as necessarily implied in the express grants.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not only never held 
that such power exists; it has never said anything favoring its ex- 
istence, In Kilbourn v. Thompson it said: 

“We are of opinion that the right of the House of Representatives 
to punish the citizen for a contempt of its authority or a breach of 
its privileges can derive no support from the precedents and practices 
of the two Houses of the English Parliament nor from the adjudged 
cases in which the English courts have upheld these practices. Nor, 
taking what has fallen from the English judges and especially the 
later cases on which we have just commented, is much aid given to 
the doctrine that this power exists as one necessary to enable either 
House of Congress to exercise successfully their function of legislation. 

This latter proposition is one which we do not propose to decide in 
the present case, because we are able to decide it without passing 
upon the existence or nonexistence of such a power in aid of the 
legislative function,” 

This language would seem to look with disfavor on the existence of 
such power. In the case of Henry v. Henkel (235 U. S. 219, 226), 
which inyolved the right to have removed to the District of Columbia, 
under United States Revised Statutes 1014. a defendant indicted in 
that District under section 102 U. S. Rey. Stat., the contention be- 
tween the parties was thus stated: 

us * œ petitioner's counsel, renewing the objections made in 
the district court, insist that the resolution did not anthorize an 
inquiry as to the matter about which Henry refused to testify; that 
the facts charged do not constitute an offense under the statute; or, 
if so, that the statute is void. On the authority of In re Chapman, 
166 U. S. 661, 668; Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168, and otber 
cases, they insist that in the trial of contested elections, in cases in- 
yolving the expulsion of Members, or other quasi judicial proceedings, 
the House or Senate may, like any other court, compel material and 
noncriminatory disclosures. But they argue that, in view of the pro- 
visions of the fourth amendment to the Constitution, neither House 
can compel a citizen to disclose his private affairs as a basis for 
legislation. 

“The Government, on the other hand, insists * that Con- 
gress may provide for the punishment of witnesses who, in answer to 
a question propounded by its authority, fail to make noncriminatory 
disclosures and furnish information deemed necessary as a basis for 
legislation.” 

The Supreme Court held that the decision of this contention was 
with the trial court and did not pass on it. The defendant seems 
to have died before the contention came up for disposition in the trial 
court, and hence it was never decided. Senator Charles Sumner, on 
June 15, 1886, in addressing the Senate, explained himself on this 
question in these words: 

“T know it is said this power is necessary in aid of legislation. I 
deny the necessity. Convenient, at times, it may be; bnt necessary, 
never. We do not drag the members of the Cabinet or the President 
to testify before a committee in aid of legislation; but I say, without 
hesitation, they can claim no immunity which does not belong equally 
to the humblest citizen, Mr. Hyatt and Mr. Sanborn have rignts as 
ample as if they were officeholders. Such a power as this which, 
without sanction of law, and merely at the will of a partisan majority, 
may be employed to ransack the most distant States, and to drag 
citizens before the Senate all the way from Wisconsin or from South 
Carolina, may be convenient, and to certain persons may seem to be 
necessary. An alleged necessity has, throughout all time, been the 
apology for wrong. 

So spake the fiend; and with necessity, 

„The tyrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds.’ 

“Let me be understood as admitting the power of the Senate where 
it is essential to its own protection or the protection of its privileges, 
but not where it is required merely in aid of legislation. The difference 


is world-wide between what is required for protection and what is re- 
quired merely for aid; and here I part company with Senators with 
whom I am proud on other matters to act. They hold that this great 
power may be exercised, not merely for the protection of the Senate, 
but also for its aid in the framing of a bill or in maturing any piece 
of legislation. To aid a committee of this body mercly in a legislative 
purpose, a citizen, guilty of no crime, charged with no offense, pre- 
sumed to be innocent, honored, and beloved in his neighborhood, may 
be seized, handeuffed, kidnapped, and dragged away from his home, 
hurried across State lines, brought here as a criminal, and then thrust 
into jail.” (Senate Miscellaneous Documents, second session, Fifty-third 
Congress, Smith’s Precedent, vol. 12, p. 293.) 

If either branch of Congress has such power it would seem to follow 
that the President has such power to aid him in performing his part 
in the function of legislation. In Kilbourn v. Thompson it was said: 

“+ * + the President is so far made a part of the legislative 
power, that his assent is required to the enactment of all statutes and 
resolutions of Congress.” 

“This, however, is so only to a limited extent, for a bill may be- 
come a law notwithstanding the refusal of the President to approve 
it, by a vote of two-thirds of each House of Congress.” 

It will be noted that Wigmore couples the question as to the exist- 
ence of this auxiliary power in the executive department with its 
existence in the legislative department. 

In Anderson v. Dunn it was said: 

“The genius and spirit of our institutions are hostile to the exer- 
cise of implied power.” 

Neither branch of Congress seems ever to have exercised this power, 
i. e., of compelling an outsider to testify or to produce documents in 
aid of legislation except on the occasion out of which the case of Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson arose, and possibly also on the occasion which led 
to the remarks of Senator Sumner. It can not, however, be said that 
the fact that a given power has never been used in either branch of 
Congress or that its existence hag been unsuspected, is conclusive 
against its existence, though it may have a bearing on the necessity 
of its existence. And, in determining whether any given power has 
been conferred by fair implication, these words in the case of Hepburn 
v. Criswold, 8 Wall. 613, should be considered: 

“The design of the Constitution was to establish a government 
competent to the direction and administration of the affairs of a great 
nation and at the same time to mark by sufficiently definite lines the 
sphere of its operations. To this end it was needful only to make 
express grants of general powers, coupled with a further grant of such 
incidental and auxiliary powers as might be required for the exercise 
of the powers expressly granted. These powers are necessarily exten- 
sive. It has been found, indeed, in the practical administration of 
the Government that a very large part, if not the largest part, of its 
functions have been performed in the exercise of powers thus im- 
plied.” 

But it should be borne distinctly in mind that the question raised 
here is not as to the power of Congress to compel evidence from out- 
siders in aid of legislation but of either branch thereof acting by 
itself without previous action on the part of Congress. The necessi- 
ties of this case, however, do not require that I should pass on this 
question, and I do no more than say that I have very serious doubt 
as to the existence of such power. This is so because, conceding that 
the Senate has such power, I am constrained to hold that its action 
in attempting to compel the petitioner to testify before it is absolutely 
void. It is urged that such is the case because the investigation was 
not, at the start, expressly based on the ground that it was in aid of 
legislation, if such is the case. But I do not find it necessary to deter- 
mine this question. It will be noted that in the second resolution the 
Senate has expressly avowed that the investigation is in aid of other 
action than legislation. Its purpose is to “ obtain information neces- 
sary as a basis for such legislative and other action as the Senate may 
deem necessary and proper.“ This indicates that the Senate is con- 
templating the taking of action other than legislative as the outcome 
of the investigation, at least the possibility of so doing. The extreme 
personal cast of the original resolutions; the spirit of hostility toward 
the then Attorney General which they breathe; that it was not avowed 
that legislative action was had in view until after the action of the 
Senate had been challenged; and that the avowal then was coupled 
with an avowal that other action was had in view are calculated to 
create the impression that the idea of legislative action being in con- 
templation was an afterthought. 

That there is a disposition somewhere in connection with this in- 
vestigation to stretch things appears from the sweeping demand to 
Produce documents made on the petitioner by the first summons of 
the committee. The Supreme Court in the recent case of Federal 
Trade Commission v. American Tobacco Co., decided the 17th day of 
March, 1924, said that such a demand is contrary to the “first prin- 
ciples of justice.“ Just what other action can be had in contempla- 
tion is a problem, Counsel for tespondent, in the course of argument, 
when called on to suggest what other action could possibly be had in 
contemplation, was not able to shed much light on the problem. I 
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555014 not be warranted, on the face of things before me, to hold 
that it is merely to besmirch the former Attorney General and to 
pillory him, or that there is some other sinister purpose behind the 
investigation. The only suggestion made by such counsel, as I recall 
it, of possible other action, was an impeachment of him, without 
saying where. The only possible place at which it can be thought 
that there is any purpose te impeach him is at the bar of public 
opinion. It may be that such is the purpose and this on the idea that 
good will result therefrom. This is the most favorable view of the 
matter that occurs to me, and because it fs, should be taken. But the 
Senate has no power to impeach any Federal officer at the bar of 
public opinion, no matter what possible good may come of it. It ts 
not within its province to harass, annoy, put in fear, render unfit, or 
possibly drive from office any such officer, high or lew, by instituting 
such impeachment proceedings against him. The power to impeach 
under the Federal Constitution resides solely in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it has power to impeach solely at the bar of the 
Senate. The sole power which the Senate has in the matter of im- 
peachment is to try such proceedings so instituted, and it should act 
therein the part of the impartial judge and not that of prosecutor. 
That the Senate has in contemplation the possibility of taking action 
other than legislation as an outcome of the investigation, as thus 
expressly avowed, would seem of itself to invalidate the entire pro- 
ceeding. But, whether so or not, the Senate’s action is Invalid and 
absolutely yoid in that, in ordering and conducting the investigation, 
it is exercising the judicial function, and power to exercise that func- 
tion, in such a case as we have here, has not been conferred upon it 
expressly or by fair implication. What it is proposing to do is to 
determine the guilt of the Attorney General of the shortcomings and 
wrongdoings set forth in the resolutions. It is to hear, adjudge, and 
condemn.” In sò doing it is exercising the judicial function. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son is squarely in point and is a direct authority against the validity 
of the action of the Senate. This, however, is a stronger case than that 
case. Here the Senate is not only exercising a judicial function, power 
to do which ts not conferred by the Federal Constitution expressly or 
by fair implication, but power to do which is impliedly negatived by 
that Constitution, in its provision conferring the sole power of impeach- 
ment on the House of Representatives and limiting the Senate's con- 
nection with such proceedings to trying them. That the Senate should 
have any power is against the “spirit and genius” of that instrument. 
That it is the exercise of a judicial function which the Senate is en- 
gaged in is not affected by the consideration that exactly what action 
is in contemplation as the outcome of the investigation does not appear, 
no more than, in the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson, the fact that the 
House of Representatives was engaged in the exercise of a judicial 
function was not affected by the consideration that it did not so appear 
there. Nor is the action of the Senate validated by the possibility that 
from the investigation some suggestion may come of needed legislation 
any more than, in that case, the action of the House of Representa- 
tiyes was validated by the possibility that from that investigation some 
suggestion might come of needed legislation in regard to bankruptcy 
proceedings. Here, as never, does the end justify the means, nor should 
evil be done that good may come, 

The power of the Senate to investigate the Attorney General's office 
or any department of the Government to the fullest extent is not in- 
volved here. In brief of counsel for respondent this is said: 

“Tn order that\the legislative function may be performed, properly 
outside of the court, it must be conceded that the first duty of the 
legislature is to properly and fully inform itself. In no matter can 
this duty be more paramount than in respect to the conduct of the 
various departments of the Government itself. This would seem to be 
the first and foremost duty. Annually, Congress must legislate for the 
continued support and, therefore, for the very existence or ability to 
continue to function for all the departments of the Government. To 
contend that such power and such duty are not present and inherent 
and intrinsic is to say that Congress must pass willy-nilly the money 
of the people (not their money, nor the money of the departments, but 
of the people, contributed by enforced taxation). The complaint ts 
generally that too much is spent in that manner as it is, and for the 
court to deny the power of Congress to inform itself with the aid of 
compulsory process to get the information would not merely be the 
helght of effrontery but would be destructive.” 

I hold nothing to the contrary of this. There would seem, how- 
ever, to be no reason why the information referred to therein can not 
be obtained without calling on outsiders. What the Senate is engaged 
in doing is not investigating the Attorney General's office; it is in- 
yestigating the former Attorney General. What it has done is to put 
him on trial before it. In so doing it is exercising the judicial func- 
tion, This it has no power to do. It has not been conferred ex- 
pressly. Its existence is negatived by the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution in relation to impeachment proceedings, in view of which 
there is no possible ground for claiming that it exists by fair impli- 


cation. As I view the matter, the Senate in its action has usurped 
jndicial power and encroached on the prerogative of the House of 
Representatives. 

There is nothing else for me to do but to adjudge that the petitioner 
ae to his discharge, and a judgment will be entered to that 

t. 
A. M. J. COCHRAN, Judge. 
Mar 31, 1924. 


JUDGE WILLIAM 8. KENYON 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a few days ago I put 
Some statements in the Recorp in reference to a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury stating that Judge Kenyon 
was associated with a firm of lawyers which had been prac- 
ticing before the Treasury Department. It has developed that 
that statement was entirely unfounded, and I desire now to 
have printed in the Recoxp a letter from Judge Kenyon and 
also a letter to me from Mr. Kelleher, the attorney who was 
in charge of those cases, a telegram sent by him tọ Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, and also a letter from Mr. Winston, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, in reference to this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT Court or APPEALS, ErGHTH CIRCUIT, 

St. Paul, Minn., May 30, 192}. 
Hon. Surra W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I am sending you copy of telegram which Mr. 
Kelleber has sent to Secretary Mellon and which I think should be 
placed in the Reconp. 1 would be glad if his ietter to you could also 
be placed in the Record. 

As I have before wired you, I have bad no connection of any kind, 
nature, or description with Mr. Kelleher’s law firm or any other law 
firm fer more than eight years. I have never had anything to do 
with any claim before the Treasury Department and have done abso- 
lutely no law business for more than six years before I went on the 
bench, 

Mr. Kelleher informs me that the claims he filed in the Treasury 
Department for refund of taxes were those of farmers who had sold 
farms for high prices and had paid taxes on the profits. Then, with 
the shrinkage of land values, they had been compelled to take back 
the farms and lose the profits and bence wanted the refunds. These, 
I understand, were filed in March, 1922, which was after the time I 
went upon the Federal bench. I knew absolutely nothing about them, 
had never beard of them, and, in fact, I have never in my life 
received a cent of fees or anything else from any Government claim. 

I understand the charge was made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the strength of a firm name, “ Kenyon, Kelleher & Mitchell,” 
being found in some law directory. There never was such a law firm. 
I bad no knowledge of such name ever appearing in any law directory. 

It would seem to me that before making such charges against a 
United States Senator or a Federal judge that a Secretary of the 
Treasury would have had some better evidence. On account of the 
restraints properly imposed upon a judicial officer I can not charac- 
terize this conduct in the language it deserves. I should be glad te 
believe it was merely a mistake. 

I am in receipt of a telegram from the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he has sent a correction of the report containing the charge 
against me to the Senate, and I suppose the matter is now eliminated 
from the report. Please advise me whether this has been done. 

Very sincerely, 
WX. S. KENYON. 
Forr Donor, Iowa, May 29, 1924. 
Senator SMITH W. BROOKĦART, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I inclose herewith copy of a telegram that I am 
to-day dispatching to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The writer never had any claims before the Treasury Department 
before the claims that were argued in 1922. Tt is just possible that 
some of these claims were filed in 1921. Even that date would be two 
years after the firm of Kelleher, Hanson & Mitchell was organized. 
I am sending you copy of a letter of August 20, 1921, directed to 
C. P. Smith, assistant to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; a 
telegram to the same addressee of March 8, 1922; telegram of the same 
date to the Solicitor of Internal Revenue; and the reply of the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 

You will see that In no possible way could Judge Kenyon be com- 
nected with or concerned in this correspondence. 

Judge Kenyon did not, of course, appear personally in any way, and 
I am quite sure did not even know that such claims were in exist- 
ence. The powers of attorney, which are required to be filed, named 
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the writer, D. M. Kelleher, as the attorney in fact. If the filing 
of these powers of attorney and the argument by me of the legal 
questions inyolved in the claims before the department constitute an 
appearance of anyone beside myself, surely the implication could ex- 
tend no further than my firm or associates. The mere fact that eight 
or nine years ago I was associated with Judge Kenyon in the prac- 
tice has not even a remote bearing upon this matter. The claims 
which I presented to the department did not arise until five or six 
years after the conclusion of the last business in which Judge Kenyon 
was interested, 

Upon returning from Washington in the latter part of 1919 the 
firm of Kelleher, Hanson & Mitchell was formed. I had been out of 
the practice for about two years. I am sending you a copy of the 
announcement which was made October 1, 1919, together with the 
stationery which was subsequently used. The stationery, “ Kelleher, 
Hanson & Mitchell,” was used until June, 1921, at which time Mr, 
Hanson retired from the firm. Then the stationery of Kelleher & 
Mitchell was used from that time to this. Judge Kenyon has no 
actual or nominal connection with the firms or their business. He 
did not share at all in it in any way. 

I do not see how I could have foreseen the possibility that he 
would be charged with a connection with the conduct of any depart- 
ment business conducted by me in 1921 or 1922. 

As a matter of fact, at the time the claims were argued Judge 
Kenyon was on the Federal bench. 

Respectfully yours, 


D: M. KELLEHER. 


May 29, 1924. 
Mr. A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. 0.: 

My attention has been called to press dispatches purporting to state 
the substance of a report by the Secretary of the Treasury giving the 
name of W. S. Kenyon as one who appeared before the Treasury De- 
partment, either in person or through firms with which he was con- 
nected, and stating that his name was included as a practitioner before 
the department because of the fact that I appeared on behalf of claim- 
ants before the department from whom I had powers of attorney. I 
wish to state explicitly that the inference that Judge Kenyon, through 
a partnership or other association, was in any way concerned In pre- 
senting these claims is unwarranted. On March 23, 1922, at which 
time W. S. Kenyon was on the Federal bench, I filed powers of attor- 
ney in and argued before officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
number of claims. These claims originated in 1921. From the latter 
part of 1919 until June, 1921, I was a member of the firm of Kelleher, 
Hanson & Mitchell, and thereafter of the firm of Kelleher & Mitchell. 
Judge Kenyon was not a member of either firm. He had no share or 
interest in the firms or their earnings. Our books and tax returns on 
file in your department will afford proof of this. If my appearance is 
construed to be for the firm of which I was a member, that firm was 
Kelleher & Mitchell. W. S. Kenyon was not a member of my firm or 
associated or connected therewith. The last law business in which I 
was associated with Judge Kenyon was finished in 1915 or 1916, since 
which he has had no interest in any law business with me or my firm. 
So far as I am informed, he did not engage in practice since that time. 

D. M. KELLEHER. 
THE UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 28, 192}. 
Hon. Surra W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear Sexator: Confirming my conversation with your secretary 
this afternoon with reference to Judge Kenyon's name, Senate Reso- 
lution 173 required a report of all ex-Senators “who since the Ist day 
of January, 1918, has appeared as attorney or agent or who is a 
member of any firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent,” 
etc. In Martindale's Legal Directory for 1922 the firm of Kenyon, 
Kelleher & Mitchell appears, with W. S. Kenyon as a senior member of 
the firm, This directory was used by all of the departments in pre- 
paring a list of the men about whom a report was required. The 
powers of attorney in the cases reported by the Treasury were all 
made out to D. M. Kelleher. None of them were made out to Judge 
Kenyon. I understand your secretary is to ascertain whether Judge 
Kenyon was a member of the partnership in 1922 or whether Martin- 
dale’s Legal Directory was incorrect. 

Very truly yours, GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me for about two minutes in reference to the matter 
to which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] has just 
referred? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think it exceed- 
ingly regretable that any official of this Government should 
have carelessly or recklessly sent out the information that 
former Senator Kenyon had been practicing before the Treas- 


ury Department. At the time the information was sent out 
ex-Senator Kenyon was occupying a distinguished judicial posil- 
tion. All that was necessary for the department to have done 
in order to have learned the truth was to have addressed a 
note to Judge Kenyon. The department proceeded in this in- 
stance, as it apparently has proceeded in others, with a dis- 
regard for ordinary care and prudence, and a disregard of any 
desire really to proceed in a manner that would prevent injury 
to perfectly innocent persons. The department made some simi- 
lar charge—for it amounts to.a charge—against former Senator 
Lewis, of Illinois. 

The fact of the matter is, as the department could have easily 
ascertained, that Judge Kenyon had not ever practiced law 
before any of the departments while he was a Senator or at 
any other period of his life. They could have easily ascertained 
that for about nine years he had not been a member of the law 
firm which did have a little business before the department. 

I think the conduct of the department in this instance, if not 
inexcusable, is a just subject for severe criticism. I served in 
the Senate with Judge Kenyon for a good many years. I did 
not always agree with him, which was, of course, a very natural 
thing. I have never known a man who appeared to me to 
be more thoroughly imbued with a high sense of disinterested 
duty—I will not say I never knew a man his equal, but I never 
knew a man who was his superior in that respect—and reflec- 
tion upon him by any kind of a report merits very severe on- 
demnation. I hope that in the future officials and the employ- 
ees of the Treasury Department and other departments will 
have a little care before they recklessly send out false if not 
slanderous statements. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr, President, it would be 
most pleasing to me to get up here and talk a few minutes on 
the achievements of Congress in bringing about relief for the 
distressed farmers of the country. That, I say, would be most 
pleasing to me. There is little satisfaction in faultfinding. I 
dislike to criticize. But the situation is such that I feel com- 
pelled to tell the Senate that, in my opinion, Congress has all 
but ignored the pleas of the farmers. Not a single measure in 
the nature of general farm relief has as yet passed either House 
of Congress. We have appropriated hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the perpetuation of militarism, but we have refused 
even to set up machinery to enable the farmers to protect their 
own interests. 

There is little need of discussing the condition of agriculture. 
Most of you are acquainted with the general situation already; 
Senators know that conditions are bad; but I am going to call 
attention to a few facts which have come to me through per- 
sonal observation and which I have learned from the testimony 
given before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

In my home county in Minnesota, where I have lived for 
more than 30 years, conditions have grown worse for the farm- 
ers during the last few years. Farmers who were considered 
well-to-do five years ago are to-day bankrupt. This is true in 
spite of the fact that my county is in the dairy section of ihe 
State. Now, the price of butterfat is dropping so fast that I am 
being flooded with letters asking that the tariff on butter be in- 
creased so as to keep out all imported butter. I mention this 
so that those who are advocating dairying as a means of farm 
relief may realize that it does not seem to be the only remedy 
after all. 

The other day I received a letter from an old neighbor of 
mine, in which he tells something of the conditions back there, 
I am going to read a part of his letter: 


Now, Mr. Jonxsox, I tell you since you are gone a big change is 
made to the worse from the farmers’ standpoint. There is one lawyer, 
Mr. J—— H——, told me he wrote 54 foreclosures, to say nothing 
about the other lawyers. What is to become of the farmers if they 
don't get better prices for their products? I don’t know. The farmers 
can’t hire any help, as labor is too high; and what the farmer has to 
buy is three prices. Shoes, $5 to $10; a good hat, the same price; 
and all clothes and wearing apparel at the highest price. Coffee, 30 to 
50 cents a pound; sugar, $9.65 per hundred pounds; and all groceries 
the same high price. But they pay a farmer $1 for No. 1 wheat; oats, 
35 cents; barley, 45 cents; rye, 54 cents; corn, 74 cents—not so bad 
for corn. Hogs, No. 1, $5.75 on foot; dressed, 9 cents per pound; 
beef, 2 cents up to $5.50 per hundred for fat steers. Tax on cultivated 
land from $1 up to $4.50 per acre. My dear Senator, if things don't 
change, the land will go back to the Indians, and most land will lay 
idle; and I don’t know what will become of the poor farmer people. 


Right here, Mr. President, I wish to add that some days ago 
I received a letter from a banker in Douglas County, Minn., in 
the dairy section of the State, and, among other things, refer- 
ring to agricultural conditions in my State, and especially in 
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his county, he said the farmers are beginning to think about 
packing up their clothes and leaving their farms. The writer 
of that letter is a regular Republican, but his letter indicates 
that even Republicans of that character are beginning to have 
their eyes opened. 

The territory to which reference is made in the letter from 
which I quoted a moment ago is populated for the most part with 
Germans. The German farmer is economical and industrious. 
He can usually make farming pay. Now, even those German- 
American farmers are being forced into bankruptcy. 

A number of prominent leaders of farmers’ organizations 
and State officials from the Northwest testified before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry during the hearings in 
January and February. It is impossible to quote any number 
of them, so I shall just refer merely to the testimony of two or 
three, 

Mr. John N. Hagen, of North Dakota, former commissioner 
of agriculture and labor, and at the present time supervisor of 
grades, weights, and measures of that State, went into some 
detail as to the eonditions in his State. 

He secured reports from the sheriffs of all of the counties in 
the State on the number of sheriff's sales of real estate during 
the year 1923. For the first 11 months of 1923—that is, up to 
December 1—the number of such sales varied from 1.2 per cent 
to 36.81 per cent of the farms in these counties, and the average 
for che entire State was nearly 10 per cent. In other words, 
Mr. Hagen stated, all of the farms in the State would be sold 
at sheriff's sale within the next 10 years if the present rate of 
foreclosures should keep up. 

Mr. Hagen also gave figures with reference to bankruptcies in 
several Northwest States. In 1913 there were 667 bankrupt- 
cies in Iowa, Montana, and North Dakota. In 1923 there were 
2,295 bankruptcies in these States. There was an increase of 
244 per cent. That, however, is not the interesting point. The 
increase in the number of farmer bankrupts is what is startling. 
There were 190 farmer bankrupts in 1913. In 1923 this number 
had increased to 1,470. This is an increase of 673 per cent. 
Of course, the percentage of bankrupts was higher in Montana 
and North Dakota than in Iowa, though in the last-named 
State the number increased from 60 in 1913 to 489 in 1923, 
representing an increase of 715 per cent. In my own State, 
Minnesota, bankruptcies increased from 404 in 1913 to 1,023 in 
1923. Farmer bankrupts increased from 32 in 1913 to 291 in 
1923. This was at the rate of 800 per cent. 

As further evidence of the condition in agriculture I want to 
insert as part my remarks a report made by the Department of 
Agriculture on January 9 last. This report has already been 
discussed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Book HART] and by 
several other Senators. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Office of the Secretary. 
[Release for publication Wednesday afternoon, January 9, 1924] 
FARM FORECLOSURES AND BANKRUPTCIES SINCH 1920 


More than Si per cent of the owner farmers in 15 corn and wheat 
producing States lost their farms with or without legal process between 
1920 and the spring of 1923, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has learned through a special inquiry to which 2,400 farmers in 
the upper Mississippi Valley replied. In addition, more than 15 per 
cent of the owners were, in fact, temporarily insolvent but held on 
through the leniency of creditors. 

The 2,400 farmers, each reporting for a specified area, made returns 
on 69,000 owner farmers. It was shown that of these owner farmers 
2,800 lost their farms through foreclosure or bankruptcy, 3,000 lost 
their farms without legal process, and 10,400 farmers held on through 
the leniency of creditors. 

Of 26,000 tenant farmers in the areas covered, 1,900, or more than 
7 per cent, lost their property through formal proceedings; 2,000, or 
more than 7 per cent, went under without legal formality; and 5,500, 
or more than 21 per cent, were spared such losses only through the 
leniency of creditors. 

Applying the percentages of losses obtained in the inquiry to the 
1920 census figures for owners and tenants in the States covered, it is 
estimated that out of a total of 2,289,000 owner and tenant farmers 
more than 108,000 lost their farms or other property through fore- 
closure or bankruptcy, over 122,000 lost their property without legal 
proceedings, and nearly 373,000 retained their property through the 
leniency of creditors. 

It appears from the inquiry that of the owner farmers who had lost 
their farms more than 43,000 experienced such loss as the result of 
purehase of their farms or of other farm land during the land-boom 


period, whereas nearly 11,000 of all owner and tenant farmers in the 
15 States lost their property as the result of unwise Investments in 
enterprises otber than farming. 

The losses of farms by owners were relatively more numerous in 
Montana, North Dakota, Colorado, and South Dakota, and less numer- 
ous in the east North Central States. Losses of property by tenants 
were also relatively more numerous in the Western States covered by 
the reports. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But while agriculture in the 
corn and wheat States, with which the report deals, may be in 
a worse condition than in other parts of the country, it is safe 
to state that agriculture as a whole is anything but prosperous, 

Benjamin C. Marsh, director of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Council, made such a fine analysis of the present agricul- 
tural situation, taking the country on a whole, that I am going 
to ask leave to have part of his testimony inserted here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The last census gives the total value of farm property as $78,000,- 
000,000. 

Now, taking the long-term indebtedness and allowing 6 per cent on 
$70,000,000,000, it gives $4,200,000,000; then if you allow the interest 
on the mortgaged and temporary indebtedness of the farmers, amounting 
to $13,000,000,000, which I think averages 9 per cent, you have got 
$1,170,000,000. I put fertilizers down at $300,000,000. In 1919 they 
paid $326,000,000. I think that is about accurate—around $300,000,000. 
I have got it only approximately. Then I figured, for nearly 880,000. 
000,000 investment, an average of about 2 per cent tax, plus all the 
other taxes the farmer has paid, that their total tax bill must be, 
roughly, $2,000,000,000, That is only a quarter of the total annual 
cost of Federal, State, and local Government. 

Then the farmers in 1919 paid for labor, both in crops and cash, about 
a billion and a third. I put it down at $1,000,000,000. They paid an 
enormous amount for feed, It was nearly $1,100,000,000 in 1919. I 
reduced it to $1,000,000,000. And seed, $250,000,000; that is an esti- 
mate. The total of that comes to $9,920,000,000, without paying a 
penny to the farmer or his wife and children for the work which they 
do on the farm. The total which they got for their crops, as I read 
you the figures from the Department of Agriculture, was $8,322,000,000, 
to which should be added what they got for livestock; and if you put 
that down at a billion and a half or a billion and three-quarters, on 
which, as I told you, there are no figures available, it makes a total of 
about $10,000,000,000 which farmers received for the output of their 
farms. Their expenses, without any allowance for labor, were approxi- 
mately the same as the total price which they got, and the farmer and 
his wife and children worked for nothing. Say there were 6,200,000 
families on the farms and allow only $800 a year for the work of the 
farmer, the mother, and the children, and that is $4,960,000,000, the 
amount that the farmers ran behind the game. I would say it was at 
least $5,000,000,000 last year, on the basis on which any other business 
is conducted, on any reasonable basis, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. There are other evidences of 
the sad condition of agriculture. The fact that business in the 
rural sections of the country is also on the down grade bears 
ample testimony of what condition agriculture is in. Just 
recently the Manufacturers’ Record showed that the agri- 
cultural depression is manifest in the falling off in the manu- 
facture of farm machinery. For example, in 1914 there were 
1,335,104 plows manufectured; in 1922 the number had fallen 
to 431,409. In 1914 there were 277,521 mowers manufactured; 
in 1922 the number had fallen to 80,484. Grain binders and 
headers had fallen from 215,386 in 1914 to 41,458 in 1922. 
Other machines used on the farm had fallen in number in like 
manner. ; 

Surely these figures indicate something. Machinery is just 
as essential to the farm to-day as ever before. It did not 
just happen that the number of mowers, binders, and plows 
decreased in number. There was an economic reason for it, 
and that reason is that agriculture is fearfully on the down 
grade, 

Now I shall just cite one more proof of the deplorable con- 
dition of agriculture. 

The small-town bankers are going broke. These bankers, as 
you all know, were wholly dependent upon the prosperity of the 
farmers in the vicinity where they exist. So many banks have 
been closed recently that I could not even give an estimate of 
the number. An article which appeared in the Washington 


Times some weeks ago showed that in the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana the banking situa- 
tion is unusually bad. The article showed that 119 State banks 
had failed in Montana during the period of 1922 and 1923, 96 
State banks had failed in North Dakota during the same 
years, 44 in Minnesota, and 60 in South Dakota. In addition, 
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16 national banks had failed in Montana, 14 in North Dakota, 
8 in South Dakota, and 3 in Minnesota during the same period. 

Some time ago the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] 
called attention to the situation in New Mexico. I have for- 
gotten his figures as to number of banks that have failed; 
but, as I recall it, the condition in that State is no better than 
in the States of the Northwest when the total number of banks 
is taken into consideration. 

The United States Tariff Commission has just published its 
report on “ Wheat and Wheat Products.” This report contains 
the information that during the year 1923 the cost of producing 
a bushel of hard spring wheat in the United States was $1.80. 
The cost of producing a bushel of wheat in Canada in 1923 
was $1.10 per bushel. Evidently, the American farmer was 
lesing about as much on each bushel of wheat produced as 
he got for it. It requires no expert to prove that the farmer 
who produces wheat is going broke fast. 

This report of the Tariff Commission also contains some 
other interesting information. On page 43 of the report a 
reference is made to the difference in tratisportation cost in 
Canada and in the United States. Let me quote a few sen- 
tences: 


The advantage to the Canadian producer in the rail rate is 5.33 
eents per bushel. So far as this relates to the Canadian National 
Railways, it is in the nature of an advantage granted a foreign pro- 
Yucer by a foreign government. The testimony and investigation 
show that in western Canada wheat is hauled on all railroads to the 
head of the Lakes at rates 3 cents per bushel Jess than in 1897, 
despite increases in operation cost during the past generation. It is 
an unavoidable inference that wheat is being hauled at less cost 
und that the Canadian Government, so far as the National Railways 
are affected, is bearing the loss. 


But the difference in the rate on wheat is much greater on 
long hauls than the average would indicate. From Great 
Falls, Mont, to Duluth, Minn., is a distance of 1,057 miles. 
The rate on wheat is 25.2 cents per bushel. The distance from 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, to Fort William, on Lake Superior, is 
1,076 miles. The rate is 14.4 cents per bushel. The difference 
is actually more than 10 cents per bushel. This information is 
also taken from the Tariff Commission’s report. 

From another source I have obtained figures showing similar 
rates in effect between other points in Canada and the United 
States. For example: The distance from Teton, Mont., to 
Duluth, Minn., is 1,004 miles, and the rate is 25.2 cents per 
bushel. From Conquest, Saskatchewan, to Port Arthur is 
1.002 miles, and the rate is 15 cents per bushel. Here, again, 
there is a difference in favor of the Canadian farmer of 10 
cents per bushel in the freight rate. 

The report dwells somewhat on the fact that the wheat is 
being hauled on the Canadian National Railways “ at less than 
cost.” That is undoubtedly true. A report published in the 
Christian Science Monitor a few days ago shows that though 
the Canadian National Railways’ income exceeded expenditures 
by $20,000,000 in 1923, that part of the lines west of Port 
Arthur sustained a loss of $2,000,000 in operation! To show 
what this advantage meant to the Canad‘an shipper, I ask 
leave to have a news item from the New York Times of May 
3 inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Finos Raw Rares Lowest IN CANADA—DIFFERENCE COMPARED WITH 
tHE Uniren Srares $100,000,000 ix Turer Trans, Executive Says 


As a result of lower freight rates in Canada shippers there have 
saved $100,000,000 that they would have expended in the last three 
years had their rates been the same as those of the United States, ac- 
cording to A. J. Hills, assistant to S. J. Hungerford, vice president of 
the Canadian National Railways. His comparison of the rates in 
Canada and the United States is contained in an official publication 
issued by the company. 

“The great Canadian National Railways system performed about 50 
per cent of the work of all the railways in Canada, and performs it at 
a very low rate to the shippers,” he said. 

“I have never heard a captain of industry attack the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. If a man is a big shipper he is well posted on the 
useful services performed by the National system, and he knows, too, 
that the rates are low. The best comparison of rates from a Canadian 
point of view is with the United States. 

“In the last three years the difference in favor of the Canadian 
shippers and consignees between the rate per ton-mile in Canada and 
in the United States has been worth $100,000,000 to the people of 
Canada. The rate per ton per mile represents what the railways re- 
ceive on the average for moving a ton of freight a distance of 1 mile; 
and this ig generally regarded as the mean or average freight rate, and 


is used as a basis for comparisons between individual railways and 
between. railways of different countries. In 1922 the United States 
rate was 1,185 cents, whereas the Canadian rate was 1.039 cents.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But the Canadian Government 
is making no mistake in assisting the farmers of the West in 
reduced freight rates. Instead of subsidizing privately owned 
railroads, as we have done in the United States, by increasing 
freight and passenger rates that are ruinous to agriculture and 
business, the Government of Canada seems to have had the 
good sense of granting a subsidy to its basic industry, agricul- 
ture. It no doubt seems regrettable to certain people on this 
side of the line that “ wheat is hauled on all railroads to the 
head of the Lakes at rates 3 cents per bushel less than in 1897,” 
but I am sure that the farmers of western Canada have had 
no occasion to regret it. 

We are paying the price in the United States for private 
ownership of railroads. Under this system of railroad owner- 
ship freight rates have had to be boosted to insure income on 
& grossly inflated capitalization, until we are now paying more 
than the traflic will bear. 

In addition to the ruinous freight-rate burden suffered by the 
American farmers there is also the tax burden to be considered. 
The Bureau of the Census reports that the per capita govern- 
ment cost payments of States increased from $5.03 in 1915 to 
$11.82 in 1922. This means an average increase for a family 
of six of $4447. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his report for 1923 says: 


Our investigations lend us to estimate the property taxes and inter- 
est combined paid by agriculture In the year 1920 at about $1,457,- 
000,000, in 1921 at $1,684,000,000, in 1922 at $1,749,000,000. In 1920 
practically the entire value of the wheat and tobacco crops, or about 
two-thirds of the wheat and cotton crops, were required to pay prop- 
erty taxes and interest charges. In 1922 the value of wheat, outs, and 
tobacco crops and one-half of the potato crop were required to pay 
taxes, and interest charges were equivalent to the entire value of 
the cotton crop, plus two-thirds of the wheat crop, 

Property taxes increased from $632,000,000 in 1920 to $797,000,000 
in 1922. 


With all this load to carry and an income insufficient to meet 
it, is there anything strange about the farmers asking for re- 
lief? Surely the farmer is as much entitled to Government 
assistance as are the railroads, the manufacturers, and the 
banks. When the railroads found themselves unable to pay 
dividends on their oceans of water, Congress came to the rescue 
and passed the transportation act guaranteeing income on an 
alleged “fair valuation.” When the big banks desired to place 
themselves in a more strategic position than that which they 
previously occupied Congress enacted the Federal reserve 
scheme, thereby conferring power upon the bankers to inflate 
and deflate as seemed most advantageous to them. The manu- 
facturers got the Fordney-McCumber tariff law for their pro- 
tection when they asked for it. 

The farmer wants the Government to undertake the market- 
ing of his products. I am most anxious to see the measure in- 
troduced by the Senator from Nebraska enacted into law. The 
plan embodied in the bill provides for marketing the farmer's 
products through a Government marketing and finance corpo- 
ration. The plan is scientific. Marketing is a proper function 
of government. ‘ 

I would gladly have supported the McNary-Haugen bill had 
it come before the Senate, Now adjournment stares us in the 
face, and nothing has been done. From a political standpoint 
I could wish for nothing better than to leave matters as they 
stand. The administration now stands discredited with the 
farmers. The fact is proven by the recent election returns from 
Nebraska and Iowa, which give large majorities to the Pro- 
gressive Senators [Mr. Norets and Mr. BROOKHART] over their 
“regular” Republican opponents. 

But while the situation is satisfactory to us Progressives 
politically, we are not primarily concerned about that. We 
want something done for the farmers; and I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with any gains the Republican Party can make as a 
result of enacting genuine farm-relief legislation. There is still 
time to pass the Norris-Sinclair bill before Saturday evening. 
If that be done, the poverty-stricken farmers of the West will 
have love in their hearts for the legislators at Washington 
instead of a feeling of distrust of all governmental authority, 
such as will result from inaction on the part of Congress. 

Senators, this is our move, and unless we make it the people 
will do so for us at the polis next November. 

Mr. President, just one word more: A little over six months 
ago I came to Washington representing one of the great States 
of this Union. I was invited to be one of the speakers at the 
great Gridiron Club banquet. I had opportunity to speak for 
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only six or seyen minutes; but because the President of the 
United States was there, together with representatives of the 
great press of this country, I said that I was here, elected for 
only a short time, and as a new Senator I could not “ butt in”; 
and Senators will all agree with me that I have not “ butted 
in"; but I serve notice now that if I am reelected for six years 
I will “ butt in” when I come back next December. 

I said this, “I will ask for a square deal for the farmers of 
the Northwest.” 

When I sat down the President of the United States got up 
and said, The Senator from Minnesota is asking for a square 
deal. He is going to get it. If he does not get it at the Capitol, 
he is going to get it at the other end of the Avenue.” He even 
picked up a little story I told, and said, “I am willing to give 
him the borse, even if I have to take the rabbit.” 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to state that I have not 
seen anything done in Congress for the farmers so far, and I 
shall go back to my State next Sunday very greatly disgusted 
and disappointed if some measure is not put on the statute 
books that will help the American farmer. His prosperity, his 
buying power, will mean prosperity, happiness, and contentment 
for the rest of the people in this great country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 14 to the bill (H. R. 7877) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, with a further amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate; and that the 
Howse still further insisted on its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 13 to the said bill. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before’ the Senate the 
action of the House agreeing to the amendment of the Senate 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 14 to the bill (H. R. 7877) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscul year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment as follows: 

After the matter inserted by the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment to the Senate amendment add the following: 


based on using funds received from the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real estate. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment just read by the Secretary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate further action of the House on the bill, which will be 
read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

That the House still further insists on its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate recede from 
this amendment, the effect being to reduce the appropriation 
by $600,000. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator from 
York if that passes the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. STERLING submitted the following report: 


New 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5478) to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment,“ having met, after full and free 
conference haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted insert the following: “June 30, 1926, and 
June 30, 1927"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, 
Strike out the words “and aunually thereafter for a period 
of three years,” and insert in lieu thereof “1926, and 1927”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the word“ three“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS STERLING, 
Porter H. Date, 
A. A, JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
DANIEL A. REED, 
B. G. Lowrey, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report just laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report, 

The report was agreed to. 


MUSCLE SHOALS AND AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was interested in what the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNsoN] has just said. In the 
closing hours of this session he reminds the Senate and the 
country that the Republican Party, in control of every branch 
of the Government, has failed utterly to do anything for the 
relief of the farmers of the country. 

I recall, when the session commenced six months ago, the 
promises that were made by the President and by the Re- 
publican leaders of the Senate and by the Republican leaders 
of the House as to just how they were going to the rescue 
of the distressed farmers of the country. Some two months 
ago I heard the able and eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boah remind the Senate that the farmers through the West 
by the hundreds and thousands were having their lands sold 
for taxes. Senators, the farmers of the West and the farmers 
of the South are in a deplorable condition. I heard Senator 
Borgan tell the Senate that under the present conditions and 
policies hundreds of banks in the West had failed. 

In the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, When we were seeking to get some measure through 
that would give relief to the farmers, I heard testimony of 
dire distress amongst the farmers throughout the West. Wit- 
nesses told of farmers who had lost their homes, lost their 
farms, lost their household effects. 

Yet, with this convincing testimony and this gloomy picture 
before us, we find this Republican Congress adjourning to 
make way for a Republican convention, which will soon assem- 
ble at Cleveland, Ohio, not seeking to do something to relieve 
the great mass of the people of our country, but making prepa- 
rations for a convention to write another platform, nominate 
candidates, and go to the country to gain control for four 
years more for a party that is being repudiated by the people 
all over the land. 

Some people wonder how it is that the Republican Party 
makes millionaires overnight of a favored few and literally 
destroys the business and the prosperity of millions of people 
in the common pursuits of life. Because it is a special-privilege 
party, because it is a party of governmental favoritism, because 
it is a party now dominated and controlled absolutely by the 
money trust of America. They who control the money bags of 
America dominate the Republican Party and dictate the policy 
of that party. 

Mr, President, the Republican Party is truly the party of 
special privilege—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Assuming that the Republican Party 
is such a special privileged party, is it not true that the Demo- 
cratic Party has just voted to adjourn without doing anything? 

Mr. HEFLIN. A majority of the Democrats voted against 
adjournment, and if enough Republicans had joined us we 
would have held the Senate In session, and therefore defeated 
the concurrent resolution, 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I recollect, there were 20 Democrats 
so voting. That is not a majority of the Democrats, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think you will find that a majority of the 
Democrats voted against adjournment. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Another question, then. Has the Demo- 
eratic side presented any affirmative, concrete plan for the 
relief of the common people? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SacrrH] has offered a meritorious, constructive measure. There 
is no wildeat scheme in it. It is a safe and sound legislative 
proposition and would be very helpful to the farmers of the 
country, and if the Senator from Iowa and his colleagues would 
join us and get behind this bill, we would get some relief yet 
for the farmers of the country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will say to the Senator now that if 
he will unite the Democratic side on that bill, we will all vote 
for it and pass it; that is, we “ progressives,” as the Senator 
calls us. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I fear the Senator has waited too long. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I said that two months ago. I told the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrg] that two months 
ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator did not say it quite as loud as 
he is saying it now just before adjournment. A loud cry now 
is a despairing cry in the closing hours of the session; you 
have waited too late. Judgment time has come on your party, 
and in November you are going to get it where the chicken got 
the ax—in the neck. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. There may be judgment on another 
party in November, too. The ax sometimes has two blades, 
and it might hit two necks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I know how my good friend 
from Iowa feels just now. The President has been repudiated 
in his State; all the Republican machinery of the State has 
been repudiated, and the Senator has been renominated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is one other thing that was re 
pudiated up there, and that was this attempt to turn the 
biggest Government resource over to Henry Ford. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that Congressman HARRY HULL, 
who bitterly opposed the Ford offer in the House, was defeated 
in the Republican primary last Tuesday, and that the Ford 
offer was one of the main issues in the primary campaign. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There were 10 others who did the same 
thing who were nominated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did they support the Ford offer? 

Mr. RROOKHART. Not one of them. They were all against 
it, and they were all renominated, so there is not much argu- 
ment in that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know that it was on in the other 
eongressional districts. f 

Mr. BROOKHART. The trouble is that there was not much 
of a Ford issue in Hurt's district. If there had been, he would 
have been renominated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My information is to the contrary. I can 
remind the Senator from Iowa that Mr. Phil Campbell carried 
a special rule which provided for a vote on the Ford offer 
around in his pocket, while a Member of the House, and 
would not permit that body to vote on the Ford bid, just 
as you are not permitting us to vote on it here, and they 
defeated Mr. Phil Campbell in the primary, and that was an 
issue in his district. Mr. Good, of your State, I understand, 
carried a rule around in his pocket in the House—this is Re- 
publican leadership tactics I am now talking abont—and he 
would not let them yote on the matter of appropriating $10,- 
000,000 to carry on the work on Dam No. 2, and by his arbitrary 
action prevented the appropriation from being made and the 
delay caused by his action cost the Government, according to 
the estimate of General Taylor, the large sum of $5,000,000. 
And now I am informed that this same Mr. Good is an attorney 
for the Alabama Power Co. in the western division. This is 
one of the companies fighting the Ford offer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then I understand from the Senator 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then I understand the particular fruit 
the Senator from Alabama wants to bring forth is to turn over 
to Henry Ford the greatest national resource in the possession 
of the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he not trade for it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. With whom did he trade? 

Mr. CARAWAY. With the only real patriot in the country— 
the President. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Let us concede that that be true: but 


what surprises me is to see the Senator from Alabama sustain- 
ing that trade. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh. well, be ought to sustain the Presi- 
dent now and then, ought he not? 


Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps that is so. 

Mr. HEFLIN, The Ford offer is the only offer and the only 
one that will at all benefit the farmers of the country. We may 
just as well speak plainly about this thing. 

The Senator from Iowa says we are about to turn over the 
greatest resource of the country to a private individual. What 
did the Government start to do when it commenced work at 
Muscle Shoals? To manufacture nitrates for war purposes and 
fertilizer for farmers in time of peace. Yes, and to relieve the 
farmers of the country from the clutches of the Fertilizer Trust. 
What happened to this great national project of which the Sen- 
ator speaks so glibly? Mr. President, a Republican House 
abandoned it, stopped work upon it, left the cofferdams to 
wash away, as they were washing away. What did the Re- 
publican committee do in the House? It recommended that it 
be abandoned as a matter of junk. Why was that done? Let 
me tell you why I think it was done, because the country ought 
to know the truth about this Muscle Shoals matter, and the 
Senator from Iowa and others must answer for their positions 
on it. I am going to give the truth to them, as will other Sena- 
tors during this discussion. I think that it was abandoned in 
order that one of the big power companies might buy it for 
practically nothing after it had been abandoned for two or 
three years. They intended to go down and look it over and 
say to the Government, There is your junk. It is no good. 
The cofferdams are gone. The material that was put in the 
dam is exposed and damaged.” And they would get it for a 
song. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have here an editorial from the Dear- 
born Independent of May 81, 1924, entitled “What Muscle 
Shoals Really Means.” There are some statements of fact that 
seem to me quite important in the editorial, and they ought to 
be considered in this connection. Among them I would eall 


attention to the following: 


The Muscle Shoals controyersy means more than water power and 
fertilizer, more than the opening of the South’s new era; it means that 
two systems of business are colliding head-on! The contest is Produc- 
tion v. Profits. Service and Spoils confront each other. 


There is another statement a little further on in the editorial, 
as follows: 


When the war stopped and the Government found unfinished Muscle 
Shoals on its hands the Government sent out men and messages to 
these very interests asking bids for the completion and operation of the 
works. One after another all possible users of Muscle Shoals were 
approached. And with one accord they declared that Muscle Shoals 
wasn't worth a nickel; that as for themselves they would never invest 
a penny in it. 


Another statement is this: 


Is there a better or more promising offer in sight? No, With the 
Ford offer refused, there will never be any otber offer heard of. 


Another statement is as follows: 


If Henry Ford had agreed to do business along the old Hnes, charging 
the power users all the traffic would bear, charging farmers all they 
could pay, squeezing out every cent of personal profits that could be 
had—if he had agreed to do business along the lines his opponents fol- 
low, boosting prices and profits, Muscle Shoals would have been handed 
to him long ago with the blessing of every exploiter in the land. 


As the editorial said, two vast systems are colliding head-on. 
Without committing myself one way or the other on the propo- 
sition, it seems to me these are facts that are very well worth 
considering and ought to be answered by these who advocate 
either disposition of the offer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They will have to answer the powerful facts 
contained in that editorial. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask permission to haye. the editorial 
printed in the Recorp at the conelusion of the Senator’s speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[See appendix.] 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Alabama for his second address on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEFLIN, How is that, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has remarked 
several times that when a Senator yields for a purpose other 
than an interrogatory he yields the floor, The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Alabama for his second speech on the 
amendment, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. I can only yield hereafter for a 
question. I appreciate the interruption of the Senator from 
Florida. He has contributed to the discussion an editorial that 
Senators must answer this fall. 

The Senator from Towa intimates that Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Coolidge had a trade. That has been intimated several times, 
intimated very strongly by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[ Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The question is this: Is it not true that 
the intimation about the trade was made by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arkansas was just in- 
dulging in a little pleasantry with the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Was it not more than just an intima- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think he was doing that to make the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa a little more ridiculous than it 
was already. `; 

Mr. BROOKHART. Whether he did or not, is not he the 


one who made the intimation? Now, I call the Senator's 
attention—— 
Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield for a speech. I must pro- 


ceed with my own speech. 

The Senator from Iowa said we are about to turn over to 
Mr. Ford the greatest natural resource in the country. The 
Senator from Iowa is not informed as to what occurred in 
the hearings before the committee. We have seven or eight 
States with power possibilities from five to ten times as reat 
as Muscle Shoals and all Alabama. One witness who appeared 
before the committee testified that the power possibilities of 
the State of Washington were 9,000,000 horsepower. Alabama 
all told can not produce more than 1,500,000. Yet the Senator 
from Iowa would haye the Senate and the country believe 
that Muscle Shoals is the greatest power project in the Nation 
and that we are about to turn it over to one man for private 
purposes, 

I propose that the Senator from Town anid others shall meet 
the issue squarely, and here is what it is: Congress is about to 
adjourn and we have been denied the opportunity of having a 
vote on the question of giving relief to the farmers of 
America. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jouxson] closed 
his speech with an appeal that something be done for them. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] stated in the 
resolution which he submitted on yesterday what he wanted 
to do for them and then stood here and objected to a vote on 
the Ford offer which would save the farmers of America 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Does that look like getting relief for the farmer? 

On account of the objections of the Senutor from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE], the Senator from Towa [Mr. BrookHarr], 
the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Nonnis], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], we are not going to vote at this 
session at all on Henry Ford's offer, Remember, this project 
was abandoned by Republican leadership, thrown aside as a 
matter of junk, cast away to be picked up after a while by the 
power companies of America, combined, and all of them here 
now fighting to the death Henry Ford's offer for Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask if the Senator from Alabama 
was not among those Senators who voted to withhold an ap- 
propriation to continue the construction work at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. HEFLIN. From July to October, 

Mr. NORBECK, Yes; through the low-water season, the effect 
of which was to delay it one year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; it did not delay it one year. We made 
the appropriation to go into effect October 1 instead of July 1, 
just three months later; but General Taylor testified, as the 
Senator ought to know, that they did carry on the work to 
some extent for that three months with the money they had on 
hand. and that the time lost and money lost was infinitesimal. 
Senators, the whole people are interested in the Ford offer. As 
an issue it vitally affected the Republican Party in 101 con- 
gressional districts in 1922. Do you want to wrestle with it 
again in the coming election? Your majority in the House 
was 169. We reduced it to 18 in the 1922 election. 


Mr. President, they have gone out and brought in a combina- 
tion of power companies and fertilizer companies, and they have 
pounced down upon the Henry Ford offer and pounded it in 
terrific fashion, 

The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
[Mr. Norris], who all the while was protesting that he was 
anxious to get through with the heurings and anxious for a vote 
on the question in the Senate, has convinced me at last that he 
was not anxivus either to conclude the hearings or to have a 
vote at this session. Why do I say that? Because under my 
motion in the committee he was given until last Thursday to 
prepare his report, submit it, and report the bill to the Senate, 
and he did not do it. He asked for more time, and Saturday he 
told the newspaper boys that he would not be ready until Mon- 
day. So he delayed the matter himself for nearly a week, and 
when he did come in and my colleague rose and asked to have 
the matter taken up and let the Senate vote on it, vote it up or 
vote it down, the Senator from Nebraska, who had been pro- 
testing his anxiety to have a vote, rose and stated that he could 
not consent; that it was too important a matter and would 
require more time than was available at this session. 

The eloquent senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON | 
reminded the Senator from Nebraska that the matter had been 
discussed in the Senate for two years and more, and that every 
Senator here knew practically how he was going to vote. Yet 
with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart} and the 
others that I have named clamoring for aid for th» farmer, 
when we gave them the opportunity to vote to relieve the 
farmer, they killed the opportunity, the only opportunity that 
we will have at this session of the Senate. I want the country 
to know how strong their friendship is for the American farmer, 
They have killed the only chance we had to relieve the Ameri- 
can farmer in the closing hours of this session of Congress. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield just for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there not quite a difference in reliev- 
ing the farmer and relieving Henry Ford? I do not think Mr. 
Ford needs a whole lot of relief. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Henry Ford has shown by his conduct 
where his heart is in the business world. He brought automo- 
biles down in price to where the common masses of the common 
people could buy them. The big automobile companies sent for 
Henry Ford and said to him, “ Why do you not sell your ma» 
chines at a high price? You can do it just as well; you can 
sell just as many und you can make more money.“ What did 
he say? He said, “I want to put them within reach of the 
plain people, who can not buy high-priced automobiles. I want 
those who will never enjoy the privilege of riding In an auto- 
mobile if the prices stay up to have these machines, and L 
am going to put them within their reach.” What did he do? 
He sold automobiles for one-third and one-fourth of the prices 
for which the other manufacturers sold them, and the common 
people throughout the country have his machines. I cite the 
Senator from Iowa to Mr, Ford's conduct in that regard to 
show him that Mr. Ford's heart goes out to serve the farmers 
who this minute are held by the throat by the Fertisdizer Trust 
of America. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fron 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator from Alabama think 
that Henry Ford sold those jitneys of his so cheaply that he 
now needs $100,000,000 of relief from the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, Mr. Ford is paying high 
wages to those who work for him. What did he do in that 
regard? He took men out of New York, who were walking 
the streets with nothing to do, who were being fed at the soup 
houses; he took men out of Philadelphia and Boston and other 
places and carried them to Detroit and put them to work. He 
put new clothes on their backs and a new song in their mouths. 
He was doing something for the poor, struggling people of 
America. He was not down here in the Senate protesting his 
friendship for them and then standing up and, by some 
strange arrangement, objecting to giving the people relief 
asked for. 

Mr. President, Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
have objected. to considering the bill In reference to Muscle 
Shoals have also helped to defeat the MeNary-Haugen bill in 
the other House; they have made it impossible to get legislation 
such as would have been provided by those measures. Why? 
Because they haye shown no disposition to yote for anything to 
help anybody out, to give relief to other sections of the country. 
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They have not bestirred themselves in any other regard, so far 
as I know, until it was too late to accomplish anything. 

The Senator from Iowa talks about giving Henry Ford 
5100,000,000. I want the country to know the truth about that 
situation. How does the Government come to be in possession 
of Muscle Shoals? Driven by necessity born of war, the Gov- 
ernment went down to Muscle Shoals and built a dam across 
the lordly Tennessee River—to do what? To make nitrates for 
war, in order to relieve this Government of dependency upon a 
foreign country for its nitrates. Then what? The war ended, 
and the Government had this plant on its hands. The big power 
companies, encircling around like a lot of carrion crows, looking 
out saw what a desirable thing it would be after awhile to 
possess Muscle Shoals. The Republican House committee in- 
spected it and said that they would spew it out of their mouths; 
they left it alone. Cofferdams were washing away, as I have 
said. Then Henry Ford and Mr. Edison, under the invitation 
of the Government for bids, went down and looked at it. Ford 
said, Les; I will take it. What will I do with it? I will 
make fertilizer, freeing the farmers from the Fertilizer Trust, 
and I will turn the plant over to the Government to make ni- 
trates in time of war.” 


Mr. McKELLAR rose. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield to my friend from Tennessee for a 
question. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say this to the Senator, if I may, 
in the way of a question, if it is necessary to put it in that form. 
It seems to me that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
should be the last man in this body to criticize either Mr. Ford 
or his machines. I am reliably informed that the Senator from 
Towa would never haye won the victory which he won in Iowa 
two days ago if it had not been for the Ford automobiles carry- 
ing the Senator's friends to the polls on that day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied that is true, because they would 
have had to walk if they had not had those machines in which 
to ride. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 


chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator from Alabama 
know that Henry Ford is now a big manufacturer of fertilizer, 
and yet he has not reduced the price to the farmer? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; and neither does the Senator from 
Towa know it. Mr. Ford has a little side-show arrangement 
in connection with his automobile factory which produces 
merely a little fertilizer. The Senator from Iowa says that 
he is a large producer of fertilizer, but the Senator knows 
that Mr. Ford is not a large producer of fertilizer, because 
that is not the fact. I do not wonder that the Senator from 
Iowa wants to get out of the predicament in which he is. He 
has got some explaining to do and other Senators have some 
explaining to do before the farmers of Iowa and Nebraska 
and Wisconsin and the other sections of the West, who are 
going to know the truth about this matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
eyer been in Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not; but I will be there next fall. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART, The farmers of Iowa do not use ferti- 
lizer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That accounts for the lack of sympathy on 
the part of the Senator for the people of the South who do use 
it and must have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. We are raising too much up 
there without fertilizing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; maybe; but I think the Senator from 
Minnesota had better rest on the attack he has already made on 
the old stand-pat party. 

Mr. President, I know that certain States of the West do not 
as yet have to use fertilizer, but all of the soil experts say that 
they will soon have to use it; and when that time comes I want 
the farmers whom the Senator from Iowa represents to be free 
from the clutches of the Fertilizer Trust, and in the meantime 
I want him to vote to free the people of the South from its 
strangle hold. 

In my State in 1920 the fertilizer bill was $20,000,000. If 
Henry Ford had been making fertilizer, we could have obtained 

- it for half price and it would have saved $10,000,000 to the 
people of my State. The fertilizer bill in North Carolina last 
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year, I understand, was $46,000,000. If Henry Ford had been 
manufacturing fertilizer, the people of North Carolina would 
have saved $23,000,000. In South Carolina the fertilizer bill, 
as I remember, is $52,000,000 a year, and the people of that 
State would have saved $26,000,000 if Henry Ford were manu- 
facturing fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. So the Senator can ap- 
preciate that there is an opportunity right here now to serve 
the farmers of the country, Yet we can not make any impres- 
sion on the Senator by our appeals. 

I have appealed to the Senator, and I have appealed to 
other western Senators. When we had before the Senate the 
bill affecting the long-and-short-haul provision of the trans- 
portation act, a bill which was designed to relieve the people 
of the West from the hurtful discrimination of the so-called 
long-and-short-haul clause, we voted with them; in fact, had 
it not been for the votes of southern Democrats that bill 
could not have been passed. Now, we come and plead with 
them in vain to allow us to have a yote on the Ford bill at 
this session, and they deliberately deny us the right to have 
such a vote. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator know that every 
progressive, and I think nearly every other Senator on this 
side, stands ready to vote to the farmers of the South every- 
thing, and even more than they are asking, in the way of the 
production of fertilizer by the Government itself; but they are 
opposed to turning the Muscle Shoals plant over to another 
private trust even if the name of Henry Ford is attached to it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, the best way for us to 
judge what a section of the country wants is by what the Rep- 
resentatives from that section say on the subject. What does 
the South want—what the Senator would give us or what our 
people say they want and ask their Representatives to stand 
for? Let me say to the Senator that out of 117 Democrats 
in the House of Representatives 111 voted for the Ford offer, 
and out of 10 Republicans in the House from the South 9 
voted for the Ford offer. And here we Democrats stand in the 
Senate and a few over there begging you to let us vote; but 
you will not permit us to do so. You deny us the opportunity 
even to let Henry Ford know whether or not his offer is 
going to be accepted. The Govérnment invited him to submit 
an offer; he responded to the invitation of the Government; 
but now the Senate is denied the right to say whether that 
offer shall be accepted or not, and he is being left up in the 
air, while the matter remains undisposed of, and is to go 
over until December. The dam will be completed by July of 
next year, and there will be power going to waste for several 
months; you are responsible for this situation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 3 

Mr: HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator know that we 
voted an appropriation to proceed as fast as possible with the 
construction work down there? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Certainly; but that appropriation is to im- 
prove the navigation of the river and for the nitrate plant in 
order that it may be used in the national defense in time of 
war and for fertilizer in time of peace, but the Senator will 
not permit us to have a yote to say whether or not we will 
provide that national defense and at the same time relief for 
the farmers of the country. 

The Senator from Iowa speaks about giving a hundred mil- 
lion dollars to Henry Ford. That is not a fair argument. 
What will this money do? It will make the river navigable 
for 65 miles. Even if that were all that money did, it would 
be well spent. It not only will make the river navigable, but 
it will provide a nitrate plant to supply us with nitrates in 
time of war and free us from dependence upon a foreign 
country. But, in addition to that, we come and say, “ While 
this plant remains there to be used by the Government to make 
nitrates when needed, let us turn it to a wholesome use; let 
us use it to free the farmers of the country from the Fertilizer 
Trust.“ The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has said 
frequently that he does not know whether there is a Fertilizer 
Trust or not, and yet that Senator claims to be a friend of the 
farmer, and I am sure he is, 

Fertilizer Trust! The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
last investigation, found that seven big companies control the 
price of fertilizer in the United States, and witnesses in the 
hearings have admitted that, if Henry Ford made the fertilizer 
agreed to be made, he would affect and bring down the price 
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of all fertilizer in the country. Yet the Senator from Iowa 
says we are going to give Henry Ford a hundred million 
dollars, 

Mr. President, there is no other use to which this great gov- 
ernmental instrumentality can be put that will relieve the 
farmers of this country from the clutches of the Fertilizer Trust. 
I know what the straw man is that Senators have constructed, 
Some of them have very vivid imaginations, but the facts will 
not sustain them. They have built up a straw man, and they 
Say that this gigantic concern is about to be handed over on a 
silver platter to Henry Ford for his private use. That, how- 
ever, is not the case, Mr. President. This man who has shown 
that he would use his millions to put things in the reach of the 
masses of the people would do that with regard to fertilizer 
and produce it at such a price that the farmer would save half 
of what he pays to-day. I submit to the Senator from Iowa 
and others interested that $100,000,000 a year for 100 years to 
the farmers of the country is the best return that could be had 
from this property through any other plan. 

Why, the chairman of the committee intimates in his report 
and I do not know whether all the majority members signed 
that report; I do not know whether they even read it; I can 
not believe that some of them subscribe to the attack made on 
the President in that report—the chairman intimates that there 
was some understanding between the President and Henry 
Ford about Muscle Shoals. I am sure not even the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] would have us believe that you, 
including the President, had taken Henry Ford upon the mount 
and shown him around and told him what he would get if he 
would fall down and worship the golden calf of the Republican 
Party and then pick him up bodily and throw him off the moun- 
tain top down amongst the jagged rocks below. 

Now, Mr. President, briefly, what does Henry Ford propose 
to do? Here is a brief statement of the Ford offer: 

1. He completes Dam No. 2 and builds Dam No. 3 as rapidly 
as possible at cost and without profit, subject to the approval 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

2. He leases both dams and manufactures commercial fer- 
tilizers in accordance with the demand, but he must produce 
annually at least the equivalent of 250,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate, either mixed with other fertilizers (phosphoric acid 
or potash) or unmixed. This is enough for 2,000,000 tons 
of 2-8-2 fertilizer, 

The present demand is for about three and a half times as 
much phosphoric acid as nitrogen, and his obligation requires 
at least 257,000 horsepower continually throughout the year, 
or its equivalent, although the power dependable throughout 
the year at both dams is only 240,000 horsepower, including 
the steam plants, and would be only about 326,000 horsepower 
after storage dams in the upper tributaries of the Tennessee 
River have been built, 

Mr. President, that does not look as if the Senator from 

Towa is very thoroughly informed as to what the power 
possibilities at Muscle Shoals are. 
_ Witnesses all agreed that the price of commercial fertilizers 
to the farmers can be reduced one-half at Muscle Shoals, 
so Mr. Ford probably could not supply the entire demand but 
would have to do so at Muscle Shoals to the extent of his 
reasonable ability. Possibly a ton of fertilizer may be produced 
with less power than is now required. Then, Mr. Ford could 
supply a greater portion of the demand from Muscle Shoals 
than otherwise. 

8, He agrees to a policy of regulation by consumer through 
a board of nine voting members, seven from. the three lead- 
ing national farm organizations, nominated by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who in- 
spect his books, limit his profits to not more than 8 per cent 
of the fair actual annual cost of production, and regulate 
price and distribution of the fertilizer. 

4. He maintains nitrate plant No. 2 or a better one ready for 
use by the Government in time of war for manufacture of 
explosives. 

5, He pays 4 per cent on the entire cost of completing Dam 
No. 2 and on the entire cost of building Dam No. 3, whatever 
the cost, including dams, power houses, equipment, and locks, 
except that during the preliminary period his payments are 
$200,000 per year for the first six years at Dam No. 2 and 
$160,000 per year for the first three years at Dam No. 3. 

6. He provides for a sinking fund, which If invested in 
Federal farm loan bonds will return the Government more than 
$100,000,000 at the end of the 100-year Jease. The Government 
in addition to its interest would receive far more than its 
entire investment in the dams, including $17,000,000 of war- 
time expenditure on Dam No. 2. Thereafter the water power 


Will be free from interest charges and its cost greatly reduced. 
He furnishes free power to operate locks. 

7. He pays $55,000 annually for maintenance and operation 
of the locks and dams which the Chief of Engineers agrees is 
sufficient for the purpose. The responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the dams is left to the United States, but the Gov- 
ernment is not required to rebuild the dams if they should be 
destroyed. 

8. He researches improved methods of fertilizer manufacture, 
at his own expense employing such as are found successful, 
keeping the nitrate plant up to date. 

9. As a cash payment in addition to the foregoing considera- 
tions he pays $5,000,000 for nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2. 
Plant No. 1 is admittedly unsuccessful and would require a 
prohibitive expenditure to make it operative, and all agree that 
nitrate plant No. 2 is obsolete and must be completely rebuilt. 

10. In lieu of the Government's interest in the Gorgas steam 
plant—sold to the Alabama Power Co.—only the amount re- 
ceived from that plant shall be used to construct a similar 
plant so as to retain the status of the Government properties 
existing when bids were asked. 

Mr. President, that is the gist of the offer of Henry Ford. 
What does he propose to do? He proposes to have a board of 
nine members, seven of them appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Whom do they represent? The great 
farm organizations of America are represented on this board, to 
make sure that the farmers have somebody on the inside to see 
whether or not fertilizer is being sold at the cost of production 
and a profit not to exceed 8 per cent. The President selects 
this board, the Senate confirms this board, and the bill itself 
provides that these men shall be taken from these farm or- 
ganizations, : 

What does this bill do? It recognizes the great agricultural 
army of America as no other bill in Congress ever has. What 
does the bill of the Senator from Nebraska [{[Mr. Norris] do? 
It puts the Government into competition with the private 
citizen in private enterprise. It throws the Government into 
business in competition with its citizens. Do Senators want to 
vote for that? Is the Government ready to take this first 
official step toward leaglized socialism? 

No, Mr. President. Individual effort and enterprise have 
been the inspiriting power and malnspring of American success 
and achievement and should continue to be ‘The idea em- 
bodied in the bill of the Senator from Nebraska would set up 
the Government in the manufacturing business at Muscle 
Shoals. Our proposition takes this plant and leases it to 
Henry Ford, who saves millions of dollars to the farmers of 
the country by operating it, who supplies nitrates to the Gov- 
ernment for war purposes, and who pays the Government in- 
terest on the money invested and puts up money to take care 
of the dams. 

General Taylor testified before our committee. I asked him 
how much it would cost for maintenance at Dam No. 2. He 
said about the same as for the Keokuk Dam up in Iowa. I 
said, “How much is that?’ He said, “About $25,000.” I 
said, “ Well, Henry Ford provides $35,000 for this.” He said, 
“That amount is ample.” 

Henry Ford is taking over this property te do what? To 
use it in the interest of the farming masses of America. What 
will the bill of the Senator from Nebraska do? It puts Henry 
Ford out entirely. Then what? It will not be five years until 
one of these big power companies down here that have been 
fighting Henry Ford to the finish will have it. I know just 
as well what disposition will be made of it finally—I believe 
I do—as anyone can know anything that he does not absolutely 
know. If Henry Ford is eliminated, then what? They will 
connect it up with a superpower trust, and the day will come 
when the people of the southeastern section of the country will 
be here crying out for deliverance from the Power Trust ef the 
South. That is what you will see, instead of taking ‘this proj- 
ect and setting it off to itself, and saying: “In view of the 
fact that the farmers are in distress; in view of the fact that 
they are suffering greatly now; in view of the further fact that 
Henry Ford's operation of Muscle Shoals will relieve them 
from extortionate prices on fertilizer and sell them fertilizer 
at half price, we will let Henry Ford have it.“ 

Senators, that is an inducement to me te turn it over to 
Henry Ford. Now I will tell you some of the interesting 
facts that came out in the hearings. 

The question was asked: “ You are afraid Henry Ford will 
manufacture aluminum down there at Muscle Shoals, are you 
not?” Some of them thought be might. Then the question 


was asked: Then he sould be in competition with Mr. Mellon, 
Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, ~ 


would he not?” 
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the aluminum king of America, does not want Henry Ford to 
have Muscle Shoals. Why? Because it was stated that Henry 
Ford and others manufacturing it might bring down the price 
to 5 cents a pound. It is now selling for 20 cents a pound, and 
they do not want Henry Ford as a competitor in the making of 
aluminum. 

Mr, President, I never saw such a power and fertillzer 
lobby as has been here fighting this Ford offer at this session 
of Congress. That agricultural committee room has been 
filled with bidders. Their interests were related one to an- 
other, I am sure. It used to amuse me, in a way, to sit there 
and watch them. Here would be one little group of bidders, 
representing one company; here would be another one over 
here, and there would be another one over there, and when- 
ever one of their keen, well-trained, expert witnesses got on 
the stand and commenced delivering body blows to Henry 
Ford, they would look at each other, and their faces were 
wreathed with smiles. They had a complaisant and satisfied 
look in their eyes as these other fellows were hitting Ford. 
They seemed to give each other a knowing look, as much as 
to say, I know what he means and it is all right. There was 
unity of purpose and concerted action. The chairman said 
one night that we had not heard Mr. James Lloyd—an able 
gentleman from Missouri, with whom I served in the House 
a few years ago. I said, “Mr. Chairman, it does not make 
any difference whether we hear him or not. This committee 
is not going to even consider his bid,” and we did not. We 
never even mentioned it when we came to make up the report. 
And yet it kept the hearings going for some time for some 
reason. 

Why was that committee held there having hearings on that 
proposition, when it was evident to everybody that it was not 
going to be considered? Why were these other bids put in, 
and these hearings drawn out so long? Will the Senator 
from Nebraska tell why? The Senator used to look so inno- 
cent when he would look around at the members of the com- 
mittee and say, “Why, you all know I am trying to hurry 
through. I want to get action as soon as possible.” 

I heard that so frequently that I must confess that I got 
to be a little suspicious, and I wondered whether the chair- 
man was really enthusiastic about getting action on the matter 
at this session of Congress. 

I reached the point where I did not believe the chairman 
was very enthusiastic over the Idea of making an early report, 
and after we did close the hearings he complained that we had 
closed them, and on yesterday on this floor he complained that 
we had closed the hearings. If we had not demanded a vote 
and closed the hearings, we would have gone on and on with 
them until Congress adjourned. 

When we brought him right up to the test station here, what 
did he do? He said he could not consent for the Senate to 
vote on it. When did Henry Ford make his offer? Nearly 
three years ago. Hearings have been had in the House twice, 
hearings have been had in the Senate twice. Yet the Senator 
gaye as his excuse that it was too big a matter to be hurriedly 
disposed of. It has been considered two and a half or three 
years, but we could not get a vote at this session. The Senator 
from Nebraska would not give his consent for a vote. 

Senators, now stand up and say that you have not done any- 
thing for the farmer. No, you have not done anything for the 
farmer, and you Senators whom I have mentioned helped to 
prevent anything being done for the farmer in refusing to let 
us vote on the Ford offer. It was up to you. We asked unani- 
mous consent for this opportunity to use Muscle Shoals to sup- 
ply nitrate to the Government for war purposes and fertilizer 
to the farmers, and you, by your objection, prevented it. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], who is 
just getting ready to run for President, we are told on a plat- 
form promising relief for the farmer, rose and stated that he 
would have to object; and he did object to permitting the Sen- 
ate to vote on the Ford offer. I wondered how the Senator 
could reconcile his professions of friendship for the farmer 
with his conduct on yesterday, when he would not let us even 
vote on the Ford offer? Henry Ford was entitled to know 
whether or not his offer was going to be accepted. 

Have you been playing politics with Henry Ford? Have you 
taken this great wizard of the industrial world, with all his 
wealth, and toyed with him in the political arena for partisan 
purposes? Have you played with him, thinking you could hold 
him and have his influence in a national election, when you sit 
silent and will not permit this body to vote as to whether or 
not you will accept his bid? You will not do him the courtesy 
of letting him know whether he is going to have Muscle Shoals 
or not. You are letting Congress adjourn without giving him 
a reply to your invitation for him to bid on Muscle Shoals. 


Oh, Mr. President, some strange things happen around here. 
The Senator from Nebraska says in his report that real-estate 
agents are located in various parts of the country selling lots 
around Muscle Shoals, and he actually uses that as an argu- 
ment against Henry Ford having his bid accepted. They say 
that they tell people, “If Henry Ford gets Muscle Shoals, for 
every horsepower he will give a man a job.” There are about 
240,000 human beings who would be put to work, providing for 
their children and their households, but you will not let him 
have that opportunity to give employment to people who need 
work and want to work. 

The Senator from Nebraska says that they use the name of 
Ford in selling lots, and telling what he would do. Well, if they 
are using Ford’s name to deceive people and get them innocently 
to buy land because they think Ford is going to get Muscle 
Shoals, why did you not let us vote yesterday, and if you wanted 
to vote down his bid do it and fix it so that they could not 
fool anybody else with that sort of an advertisement. 

What else do they say? They say that if Ford gets Muscle 
Shoals he will build a city 70 miles long. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has it in his heart to be envious of our 
people in north Alabama if a city 70 miles long should be built. 
If I know my own heart, I can state truthfully that I would 
rejoice to see a prosperous industrial city built in every State 
in the Union. Make it any length, 70 miles or more. I would 
love to see prosperity in every State in the Union. I want to see 
the whole people happy and contented. I wish prosperity to 
Nebraska. I wish it to every section of our great country. 
But the Senator from Nebraska seems to urge as a reason why 
Ford should not have Muscle Shoals is, if he gets Muscle Shoals 
he will build an industrial city and give thousands of human 
beings employment. 

Mr. President, would the Senator want to deny us the benefit 
that would flow from such a city? Would he want to deny 
the opportunity to people who would go there and get work and 
good wages? Then, on top of that, would he want to deny the 
Yarmers of my State and the other Southern States the great 
benefit and relief they would get in the way of cheap fertilizer 
from the operation of Muscle Shoals by Henry Ford? 

When you analyze the report of the Senator from Nebraska 
it will be seen that it is feeble and misleading. Government 
ownership and operation and extravagance and waste is one 
step open to us, and private operation for the benefit of the 
many and serving the needs of the Government in time of war 
and the farmers in time of peace is the other step. If Ford's 
offer is accepted, at the end of 100 years Ford will have re- 
turned a good deal more to the Government than the Govern- 
ment invested at the outset, and he will have saved to the farmers 
billions of dollars in prices on fertilizer, and will have supplied 
the Government nitrates in time of war and relieved it of de- 
pendence upon Chile, a foreign country.’ 

No, no, Mr. President, Senators are not going to get away 
quite so easily by rising in their places here and saying It 
would be giving Henry Ford $100,000,000. That is not so. I 
want to repeat it, so that it will be so plain in this Recorp that 
everyone who reads it will understand that this money in- 
vested in the construction of those dams makes the Tennessee 
River navigable for 65 miles, which practically completes navi- 
gation on the Tennessee River; and, I repeat, that of itself 
would justify the Government in expending $100,000,000. Then 
the fact that it would relieve the Government of dependence 
on a foreign power for nitrate in time of war is another thin 
that destroys the argument that you are giving Fo 
$100,000,000, 

Then the fact, on top of that, that farmers, through their 
committees appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, are to go there and have access to the books of Henry 
Ford and know exactly what it costs to produce fertilizer, and 
then that he shall not make to exceed 8 per cent profit, are 
things worth considering. 

Mr. President, why is the Fertilizer Trust here fighting Henry 
Ford’s offer? Because they know that he will cut the price of 
fertilizer in two. Why are the Chilean interests opposing 
Ford’s offer? Because they know he will free this Government 
from dependence upon Chile for the millions that we pay them 
every year for Chilean nitrate. 

Why is it that the power companies, combined, are fighting 
the Ford offer? Because they are afraid that if he gets this 
thing in operation he will show that power can be sold so much 
more cheaply than the price at which they are now selling it 
that he will revolutionize the power-distributing business of 
the country. 

Oh, Mr. President, they started out in the hearings by say- 
ing they did not believe Ford could make fertilizer at half 
price, and then Mr. Hooker, from New York, came down with 
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his bid and said, “ We can do the same thing,” and others said, 
“We can do the same thing,“ and then they changed their 
tactics, saying that it could be done, but that somebody else 
ought to do it, that the Government should do it. 

I do not know that there is any connection, but Mr. Crago, 
an ex-Republican Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, a 
very great friend of Mr. Mellon, sat in the committee room 
throughout the hearings, and I used to glance around the room, 
and he had a very pleasant smile on his face when anybody 
was attacking Henry Ford, and whenever one of the eompanies 
came forward with its bid and we, pressed them tight on the 
offer of Henry Ford, they would look at the chairman, sitting 
right close to him, and say, Well, as between Ford’s offer and 
the chairman’s bill, we would prefer the chairman’s bill —the 
Norris bill. 

They just let the cat out of the bag every day. What did 
that mean? It meant that they were backing the Norris bill if 
they could not get one of theirs accepted. Why? Because 
they think it will be only a question of time until the Govern- 
ment will say, “Away with this experiment and useless waste 
of money. Let some private individual have it.” And then, 
Ford having been eliminated, they will crowd in on the scene 
and one of them will get it for a song. 

I know what their scheme is, and the country must. know. 
They are not going to get away with this idea that you are 
giving Henry Ford a hundred million dollars. You are not 
doing it. 

Why is it that they do not want him to have it? Because 
they do not think he can make fertilizer cheaply? No; be- 
cause they fear that he will. Because they think they can 
not make aluminum there? No; because they think he will 
make it in competition with Mr. Mellon, the aluminum king 
of America, - 

Do you know what aluminum used to sell for? Two dollars 
a pound. Competition brought it down to 20 cents, and some- 
body has said that Henry Ford says he can make- it for 5 
cents and that he would bring it down in price to the people 
who have. to buy it, and that is what the big companies do 
not want, 

Senators, sinister interests are at work around the Capitol. 
They are fighting to the death, I repeat, the Ford offer. They 
do. not want Henry Ford to get Muscle Shoals. Why? Because 
they know that he will revolutionize the fertilizer business of 
America, The Chilean interests know that he will free this 
Government from dependenee on them, and the power distribu- 
ters know that he will show the people how cheaply power can 
be generated and distributed, and upset their prices. They haye 
already determined to pounce down upon him and destroy him 
if they can. 

We are now at the end of the session. For weeks and weeks 
and weeks we have had quite a lot of irrelevant testimony 
taken at our hearings on Muscle Shoals. Some people think 
that the hearings were unnecessarily prelonged. I am one of 
them. I honestly believe that the pertinent testimony upon 
all the bills containing bids could have been put in one little 
volume an inch thick, but we have several of them. Why 
one man got to talking about how to store waters somewhere 
in the mountains in some remote place to affect the average 
flow of the river 400 miles from Muscle Shoals. The Senator 
from South Dakota said, “ How far from Muscle Shoals is this 
place you are talking about regulating the average flow?” He 
said, Three or four hundred miles.“ That was so ridiculous 
that even the chairman said, “Well, I guess you had better 
not go into that,” and we laughed and said we thought he 
had better not go into it, This witness, very mueh to his 
discomfort, was permitted to retire without finishing his essay 
on the equal flow of the river 400 miles away. We have had 
a great deal of immaterial matter injected into the hearings, 
some of it right interesting if a man were taking a course in 
chemistry; but we were trying to get at the facts as to who 
should have Muscle Shoals, whether this superpower company 
should get hold of it and plant it in the midst of its system 
for monopoly purposes, or whether the Government should 
operate the enterprise, or whether Henry Ford should have it 
and use it to the benefit of millions of people upon the farms 
and use it to supply his country’s needs in time of war with 
nitrates. These were the real questions before us, but we could 
not get along and close the hearings until about 10 days ago. 

It has been said, suppose Henry Ford will not make fertilizer. 
The bill provides that if he falls down on his contract the 
Secretary of War shall notify the Attorney General, and the 
Attorney General shall proceed in the northern district of 
Alabama where the Muscle Shoals project is located. Proceed 
to do what? To cancel his lease. The Government's interests 
are well taken care of, 


I plead for consideration of the people who live out yonder 
on the farms. I do not know whether the appeal for them is 
going to have much effect on some Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber or not. These poor obscure men constitute the 
chief industry of the Nation. All other industries rest upon 
the agricultural industry. When the Government's liberties 
were imperiled their sons came up from the farms and remote 
places and followed the flag across the sea to a foreign battle- 
field. Many of the boys are back home. They are working 
under deplorable conditions. They and their parents are pay- 
ing high prices for fertilizer. The Federal Trade Commission 
has found that there is a Fertilizer Trust. Henry Ford has 
said, in effect, to us, “ Give me Muscle Shoals, let me operate it, 
and I will ent that price of fertilizer in two.” He will 
stretch forth the healing rod and give the farmers dellverance. 
Then we ask if we can have a vote and see what the Senate 
wants to do with Muscle Shoals, The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mir. Norris] informs us that he would have to object. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuar?] informs us that he 
would have to object. Then the bellwether of them all, 
„Fighting Bos” from Wisconsin, just ready to hit the trail as a 
candidate for President, rises in his place and says he objects. 
I said, “That is the straw that breaks the eamel's back.“ I 
could not believe my eyes for a moment. I looked the second 
time and saw him sitting there with a look of contentment 
and satisfaction on his face, and I said, He is in earnest. He 
has denied the Senate, he has denied Henry Ford, he has denied 
his followers in the Nation, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands who believe in him and wish him well, the right to be told 
whether we are going to accept the Ford offer or not.” Ford 
was just waved aside. That is the treatment he was accorded 
by those who elaim that they are anxious to secure legislation 
that will benefit the farmer. The House passed the Ford offer 
by a big majority, but you would not even permit the Senate 
to vote on it. 

Mr. President, I have told Senators the fix of some others 
who conducted themselves in this way and the effect it had 
in the 101 congressional districts where it was an issue in 
the fall of 1922. We cut your margin down from 169 to 18 in 
the House, and in many western districts the Ford bid was 
an issue. We are trying to do something for the farmers. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] has offered 
a bill that has genuine relief in it. It is a good, constructive 
measure, but you have not turned your hand toward passing 
it; not one of you who objected to a vote on the Ford offer that 
I know anything about. Then we came yesterday and asked 
for a vote for a bill which is on the calendar right before us, 
Let the Senate say whether we shall take it or not take it, 
and you pop up, four of you all at once, and object. You 
would not even let us pat it to the test here. 

Your President has been assailed in the report. They prac- 
tically accuse him of making a trade with Henry Ford. Yes, 
they accuse him of making a deal with Henry Ford. The 
hearings show that your chairman brought out testimony 
seeking to show that Henry Ford and the President had made 
a deal, and in his report—go and read it—he implies that 
there were considerations of this kind strongly intimated, and 
not one of the old guard has lifted up his voice to defend the 
President. The leaders on the Republican side are as silent 
as the tomb. None of them come to his rescue. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They do not even help him keep his con- 
tract, do they? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arkansas says they will 
not eyen help him keep his contract, whatever that was. I 
do not know. ‘There was no positive testimony before the 
committee that tended to show that the President made a 
deal with Henry Ford, but if he did promise Henry Ford 
Muscle Shoals, it is about the only thing he has done for tha 
farmers since he has been President. Now, surely you are 
not going to let him break faith with Henry, are you? 

If you have such a deal as that looking toward relief for 
the farmers, it is the only gesture made in that direction, and 
you will not let us give the Senate an opportunity to help the 
President in this matter. Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, standpatters and the progressives that I have named, 
Why will you not let us have a vote? Why did you not rise 
in your places yesterday when twice my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], begged the Senate to 
let us vote on it and settle the question? It has been pending 
for nearly three years. Hearings have been had in the House 
and hearings have been had in the Senate, twice over there and 
twice here, as I have stated, and the matter is on the calendar, 
and you will not let us have a yote. 
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When Henry Ford sits down at his fireside to-night and reads 
of the courteous, kind treatment that he received at your 
hands on yesterday, do you think he will feel very grateful to 
you? I ask you again, have you Republican politicians trified 
with the affections of Henry Ford? He was talking about 
running for President, you said, and was actually ready to 
throw his hat in the ring, we are told. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] said he came down here and saw the 
President, and disappeared from the political arena and came 
out for Calvin Coolidge for President. What you did to him 
yesterday was a very cruel thing. You would not even say a 
thing to him when he was standing at the door asking, “ Gen- 
tlemen, are you going to accept my bid? You invited me to 
make it. I would like to know whether or not you are going 
to accept it.“ There he was waiting, patiently waiting. You 
sent word out-to him that you were not going to tell him 
whether you would accept it or not, but by your conduct you 
said to him that you did not intend to tell him. 

Mr. President, there is just one other thing I want to refer 
to this evening. Some Senators have charge of bills they want 
to pass and I do not want to interfere with them. I want to 
say this in conclusion: The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp], a real friend of the common masses of the people, a real 
friend of the farmer, filed a minority report. I gladly joined 
with him, as did the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samru], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. He knows what the Henry 
Ford proposition would do for the farmers of the country. He 
is in favor of the bill as against the Norris proposition, and as 
between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] I think it is wise and 
well to follow the Ladd leadership; because his position is that 
which would turn over to Henry Ford the operation of the 
Muscle Shoals project, and would, I repeat in conclusion, bene- 
fit more people in that wiy than in any other way the Govern- 
ment could. It would do what the Government sought to do 
at the outset—provide its own nitrate plant for war purposes, 
It would do what we have sought for years and years to do— 
make the river navigable at Muscle Shoals. These things and 
the cut price of fertilizer are what you had the oe sehr to 
pass on yesterday, but you refused to do it. 

Mr. President, on to-morrow or perhaps the next day I deiro 
to discuss this matter at some length, [Laughter.] 


APPENDIX 
[From the Dearborn Independent, May 81, 1924] 
War MUSCLE SHOALS REALLY MBANS 


The Muscle Shoals controversy means more than water power and 
fertilizer, more than the opening of the South's new era; it means 
that two systems of business are colliding head on! The contest is 
production versus profits. Service and spoils confront each other. 

If nothing else comes of this controversy, this at least has been 
achieved—the system of exploitation has been drawn out from its 
cover into public view. All its American and foreign tentacles have 
been disclosed. Its pressure methods have been studied in all sections 
of the country and in all lines of business. For the first time in our 
economic history the interests which commonly sharpen their teeth on 
each other have ceased their private fights and have joined in single 
pack for a combined terrific assault on one Jone offer for Muscle Shoals. 
Never before has such concentratefl opposition been piled up against 
a single object. 

Is it because the interests themselves want Muscle Shoals so badly? 
No. When the war stopped and the Government found unfinished 
Muscle Shoals on its hands the Government sent out men and mes- 
sages to these very interests asking bids for the completion and opera- 
tion of the works. One after another all possible users of Muscle 
Shoals were approached. And with one accord they declared that 
Muscle Shoals was not worth a nickel; that as for themselyes they 
would never invest a penny in it. 

Whether this was a concerted movement to destroy any idea that 
Muscle Shoals had value is not for us to say. Whether its purpose 
was to enable some member of the trust to get it for nothing is not 
here alleged. But the fact is that the imterests when approached 
Joined with one voice in depreciating the value of this Government 
property. 

By some chance, and last of all, Henry Ford was proposed as a 
possible user, and the Government requested him to examine the propo- 
sition. In response, he made the first and only businesslike offer 


the Government has received, an offer backed by millions of his own 
funds, an offer involving the completion of the great works to high 
productive capacity, an offer involving a limited income fixed by law, 
and, last of all, an offer involving the return of the entire developed 
property to the Government at the expiration of the contract period, 
or at any time it might be needed for war purposes. 


What this meant, although it can not all be stated in the cold 
language of contracts, is that a demonstration was to be made of how 
cheaply power could be produced for employment and productive pur- 
poses. The ratio developed by the Ford Motor Co. is one workman 
per horsepower—a job for every unit of power developed. If 1,000,000 
horsepower is developed at the Shoals, it means 1,000,000 jobs. It 
«meant also the liberation of the farmer from the present heavy bur- 
dens of the Fertilizer Trust. More than that, it meant a great source 
of munitions, a military resource American controlled and of the first 
importance. 

This is the proposition which the concentrated forces of the exploit- 
ing interests are opposing. This is the offer which many newspapers 
and magazines are now attacking after having indorsed it. The 
pressure came late upon the newspapers; apparently it was applied 
in other quarters first; but within three months there have been con- 
certed and wholesale desertions of their former position by the press. 

Why? Is there a better or more promising offer in sight? No, 
With the Ford offer refused, there will never be any other offer heard 
of. Why, then? Is it personal opposition to Mr. Henry Ford? As 
to that, strangely enough, the real opposition is not against Mr. Ford 
personally, It is against his system of service in business, If he were 
less likely to make Muscle Shoals a demonstration of how cheaply the 
necessaries of life could be made, there would be less opposition to his 
offer. The great fear is that he will actually accomplish what his 
offer proposes! 

If Henry Ford had agreed to do business along the old lines, charg- 
ing the power users all the trafie would bear, charging farmers all 
they could pay, squeezing out every cent of personal profits that 
could be had—if he had agreed to do business along the lines his 
opponents follow, boosting prices and profits, Muscle Shoals would 
have been handed to him long ago with the blessing of every exploiter 
in the land. But the power trust knew that he would demonstrate 
that power costs little to produce and less to transmit. The Fertilizer 
Trust knew that he would demonstrate what a wholesale system of 
robbery has been practiced against the American farmer. In fact, the 
Ford system of doing business would be the judgment day for the 
old system, and the old system has gathered itself in bristling alliance 
to save its life. 

This is the meaning of the opposition. Two opposed systems are 
colliding head-on. 

What temporarily becomes of Muscle Shoals may be a secondary 
matter. But the Ford offer has already done this for the Nation: 
It has given millions of dollars of value to a property that the in- 
terests said “ wasn't worth a nickel.“ It has given the system of 
selfishness in business its death warning. That system knows it, too. 
No other meaning can be attached to this unparalleled concentration 
of hostility to the only offer which the Government has thought it 
worth while to consider, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8143) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and 
for other purposes. 

REPORT OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 

the chair), laid before the Senate a communication from the 

chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, the annual report of the Boy Scouts of America, 

which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
R. S. HOWARD CO, v. UNITED STATES (8. DOC. NO. 183) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion filed by the court in the cause of R. S. Howard Co. v. The 
United States (Congressional, No. 17329), ete, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

FISHERY RIGHTS AT PEARL HARBOR, HAWAI (S. DOC. NO. 137) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Navy Depart: 
ment, fiscal year 1924, to enable the Secretary of the Navy to 
pay costs and expenses relating to the condemnation proceed- 
ings in connection with the acquisition of private rights of 
fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $5,000, with the 
accompanying papers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR FLOOD CONTROL (S. DOC. NO. 184) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munnication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, for the War 
Department, fiscal year 1924, for preliminary examinations 
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and surveys for control of floods, In accordance with law, as 
follows: North Branch of the Susquehanna River, $8,000; 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, $25,000; Puyallup River, 
Wash., $5,000; in total amount, $38,000, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 

CLAIMS UNDER EXHAUSTED APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC, NO. 136) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER taid before the Senate a com- 
inunication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, schedules of claims amounting to 
$267.040.25 allowed by the General Accounting Office, as covered 
by certificates of settlement, under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of law and for the service of the several 
departments and independent offices, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT (S. DOC, NO. 135) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munnication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with law, a list of judgments rendered 
against the Government by the district courts of the United 
States, under the provisions of law, as submitted by the At- 
torney General to the Secretary of the Treasury, and re- 
quiring an appropriation for their payment, as follows: Under 
the Department of Labor, $10,011.91; under the Treasury De- 
partment, $1,701.64; in total amount, $11,713.55; which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS (8. DOC. NO. 132) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with law, a list of judgments rendered 
by the Court of Claims and requiring an appropriation for 
their payment, as follows: Under independent offices: United 
States Food Administration, $6,564.52; under the Navy Depart- 
ment, $819,851.29; under the Treasury Department, $181,364.99 ; 
under the War Department, $489,522.79; in total amount, 
$1,497,308.69; which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


POSTMASTERS AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO. 131) 


Mr. EDGE submitted a conference report on the bill (S. 1898) 

reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service and readjusting their salaries and compensation 
on an equitable basis, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


ORDER FOR NIGHT SESSION THURSDAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-morrow afternoon it 
recess until 8 o'clock, and that there be a night session from 
S until 11 o'clock at which unobjected bills on the calendar 
shall be taken up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
Sas modify his request by asking that bills may be considered 
under Rule VIII? When an agreement is made to consider 
only tnobjected bills Senators examine the calendar and mark 
the bills which are objected to and they go over. I think bills 
ought to be considered under Rule VIL. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would be willing to request that bills shall 
be considered under Rule VIII, but it would be no use to con- 
sider the calendar in that way, for if we should do so the whole 
of the night session might be consumed fruitlessly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I am quite confident the method I 
suggest may be advantageously pursued. All the bills on the 
calendar ought to have an opportunity to be considered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to complete the statement of my re- 
quest. I ask further that at the night session conference re- 
ports and appropriations also may be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent when the Senate concludes its business to- 
morrow afternoon that it take a recess until 8 o'clock in the 
evening, and on reassembling that it shall proceed from 8 o’clock 
until 11 o’clock in the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
caleudar, appropriation bills, and conference reports. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I have no intention of ob- 
jecting to the request for unanimous consent, but let it be re- 
membered that Congress is to adjourn on next Saturday, and 
that it will hardly avail anything for the Senate to pass a 
Senate bill at this late stage of the session, particularly in 
view of the course which has been taken by the body at the 
other end of the Capitol with respect to bills that are from 
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time to time passed through the Senate. No action is being 
taken upon such bills by the House of Representatives. I do 
not object to the request of the Senator from Kansas, of 
course; but with respect to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee it must be borne in mind that if the Senate pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of a bill to which objection is made 
that bill will likely consume the entire time of the night session 
and might result in no action whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Kansas shall we haye an opportunity to consider bills which 
are on the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think such an opportunity will be afforded 
later; perhaps the next day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if bills are passed at this ses- 
sion such passage will be perfectly good for the next session of 
Congress, and the House can act upon them at the short term, 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And we shall have disposed of just that 
much business, It seems to me that the work having been 
done, every Senator who has a Dill on the calendar in which 
he is interested ought to have a right to call it up between now 
and Saturday. Senators ought not be put to the hazard of one 
Senator objecting. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it will not be possible to 
secure action on any considerable number of bills on the cal- 
endar to which objection may be made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Nor will it be possible to accomplish much if 
bills may be taken up on motion. Under Rule VIII, however, 
a Senator, I think, has five minutes in which to explain a 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to object, but I hope we 
shall have an arrangement by which bills may be taken up on 
motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. TI want it understood, if the unanimous-con- 
sent request shall be agreed to, that under Rule VII, as to any 
bill objected to, the proponent of the bill shall have five minutes 
in which to explain it and see if after such explanation the 
objection shall be persisted in. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will add that suggestion to my request for 
unanimous consent: That If there is objection to a bill the 
Senator favoring the bill may have not to exceed five minutes 
in which to explain the bill to endeavor to have the objection 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GLASS. What is the request? 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is that to-morrow 
afternoon, at the conclusion of the business, the Senate will take 
a recess until S o'clock, and that from S o'clock until 11 o'clock 
the Senate shall proceed with the calendar, unobjected bills to 
be considered, with the right of a Senator when an objection 
is made to a bill in which he may be interested to have five 
minutes in which to explain the bill; and that conference re- 
ports and appropriation bills may also be considered. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC FIELD AND GYMNASIUM 


Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2694) to enable the trustees of Howard 
University to develop an athletic field and gymnasium project, 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we now have a bill before us 
which we are trying to pass, and I shall have to object. We 
should like to dispose of the pending measure. 

Mr. BALL. I do not think there will be any discussion on 
this bill. It is very important, for, unless it be passed, the 
athletic field and gymnasium of Howard University will be 
held up, simply because the authorities can not close a small 
alley running through the land upon which they are building 
the athletic field and gymnasium. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think there Is any objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment on page 2, after line 20, to insert: 


Sec. 4. Provided, That no street shall be closed until all of the prop- 
erty abutting on the portion to be closed shall have been acquired by 
the trustees of Howard University. 


I have just come into 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Ske, 5. Provided, That no street shall be closed until the trustees 
of Howard University shall have secured the necessary title to, and 
shall haye dedicated to the District of Columbia, the land necessary 
to provide the following streets, to wit: 

An extension of Sixth Street, with a width of 50 feet, north for 
194 feet from its present terminus at Girard Street; also a street, 
with a width of 44 feet, from the terminus of Sixth Street as above 
extended eastwardly to Fifth Street. 

Rac. 6. Provided further, That an easement in the areas of the streets 
hereby closed sball remain in the District of Columbia for all except 
highway purposes, and that no structures shall be erected thereon 
except with the permission of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. n 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of developing an athletic 
field and gymnasium project, the trustees of the Howard University 
‘are hereby authorized to acquire by gift, purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise so much of square 8059, formerly block 6, Howard Uni- 
versity Subdivision as the university does not already own, also 45,000 
square feet of land, being that portion of square 3057, formerly 
block 7, Howard University Subdivision, which lies south of the 15- 
foot alley running east and west in said square, also known as the 
east 300 feet front on Euclid Street: Provided, That no special appro- 
priation of funds of the United States shall be made for this purpose 
and that no liability on the part of the United States shall be involved 
in said acquisition. 

Sec, 2. That those portions of Fairmont and Girard Streets lying 
within the area to be acquired and between the said area and the 
present gronnds of Howard University, together with all alley space 
not subject to the terms of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia, shall and are hereby declared to be closed and abandoned 
as public ways and shall be subject te acquisition under section 1 
hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to reconvey to the trustees of the Howard University a triangular 
plot ef land now included in MeMillan Park and situated between 
Fairmont Street, Fifth Street, and the McMillan Park Reservoir at 
the price per foot formerly paid to the said university by the United 
States for the said property, subject to such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Sec, 4. Provided, That no street shall be elosed, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

RAILROAD ACROSS FORT LOGAN MILITARY RESERVATION, COLO. 


Mr. WARREN, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order of Business No, 755, being the bill 
(S, 3420) granting the consent of Congress to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, of a line of 
railroad across the southwesterly portion of the Fort Logan 
Military Reservation in the State of Colorado, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
bull 3420. 

Mr. DIAL. I shall have to object to any more bills being 
considered, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects. 

LANDS SOUTH OF RED RIVER, OKLA. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to present a 
report from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. STANFIELD. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back adversely the bill (S. 2132) to repeal 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue to certain persons and certain corporations 
permits to explore, or leases of, certain lands that lie south of 
the medial line of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1923. I ask unani- 
mous consent that action may be taken at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Reserving the right te object, will the 
Senator state what are the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The bill, which was introduced by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], proposes to repeal an act 
approved March 24, 1923, relative to the leasing of oil lands 
south of Red River between Oklahoma and Texas. I have con- 
suited the Senator from Florida about it, and he has no objec- 
tilon to the action proposed. I desire to move that the bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The report is an adverse one? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The report is adverse, and it is unani- 
mous on the part of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the report is adverse and is the unani- 
mous action of the committee, I have no objection. 

ae. STANFIELD. I move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 3 

The motion was agreed to. 
PROCEEDINGS OF NATIONAL ENCAMPMENTS OF VETERANS’ ORGANIZA- 

TIONS 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to present a report 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
194) to print as a House document the proceedings of the na- 
tional encampments of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
United Spanish War Veterans, and the American Legion, for 
the use of the House and Senate. I ask unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ee ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
pa 

EEPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs I ask leave out of order to present three re- 
ports, and I desire to ask unanimous consent that two of the 
bills may be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
entation of the reports? 

Mr. ROBINSON. What are the bills? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are all House bills. 

Mr, BURSUM. I submit that we have had unfinished busi- 
ness before us now for two days, and I should like very much 
that the consideration of the present unfinished business may 
be proceeded with, so that the next omnibus pension bill may 
follow the pending one. After that I shall, of course, have no 
objection to any routine matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiy- 
ing the reports? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not object to receiving reports, but I 
object to any further interruption of the unfinished business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
hiss bill (H. R. 1539) for the relief of Caleb Aber (Rept. No. 

A bill (H. R. 2821) authorizing the erection of a sanitary 
fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Santa Monica, Calif. (Rept. No. 743); and 

A bill (H. R. 4816) authorizing the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the city of Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain 
water mains on and under the National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss. (Rept. No. 744). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has asked unanimous consent for present consideration. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BURSUM. I object. 

Hiekan PRESIDING OFFICER. , The Senator from New Mexico 
jects. be 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded. g 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills of the following titles, and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.881. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862); 

8.790. An act for the establishment of a Federal industrial 
institution for women, and for other purposes; 

8. 1174. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses; 

S. 1971. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to accept certain Iand in the District of 
Columbia dedicated by Charles ©. Glover for park purposes; 
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S. 2169. An act to amend in certain particulars the na- 
tional defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended, and for other 
purposes; i 

S. 2929. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway de- 
partments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at 
or near Wilds Landing, Fla.; 

H. R. 526. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to enter 
into an arrangement, on behalf of the United States, with the 
Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain 
electric current from a Goyernment-owned transmission line 
extending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; 

H. R. 905. An act for the relief of Gerard E. Bess; 

H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks; 

H. R. 4985. An act to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of 
an uct to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii, 
approved August 1, 1916; 

H. R. 5078. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes; : 

H. R. 5325. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8961, An act for the relief of Frank Stincheomb. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6941) granting pensions and in- 
creuse of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
Sailors of said war, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we have pending before us now 
an amendment to the omnibus pension bill. I wish to speak on 
that amendment, and I will detain the Senate for only a few 
moments. 

I appreciate very much what the able Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Bruce] had to say about my position as to most public 
questions, and I wish to reciprocate fhe compliment, for I 
think usually his position Is pretty sound; but he is entirely 
wrong as to this matter. 

Mr. President, I believe as firmly as anyone in the sacredness 
of contracts. I realize fully that the money in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian is a trust fund, and we certainly 
should be careful in the management of that fund. 

We have been talking here for several months and have been 
trying to pass some measure to benefit agriculture. I have 
not believed that some were really in earnest in trying to enact 
legislation to that end. It has appeared to me that much of 
the talk was for camouflaging purposes, as has been demon- 
strated by the impracticable measures that haye been brought 
forth. I think that the proponents of those measures, par- 
ticularly on the Republican side, have adopted tactics to de- 
ceive the farmer and to hold out bait to him until after the 
election. 

However that may be, Mr, President, I have offered this 
amendment in good faith. Its results, if adopted, will be three- 
fold. Good interest would be returned upon the money; we 
would help the farmers to get rid of thelr raw agricultural 
products, so that the next crop would bring a better price; and 
we would give the people of Germany and Austria and Hun- 
gary something with which to work. Those people have the 
mills; they have the labor, and they are anxious to work, but 
they have not the cotton to spin, We have a surplus of that 
commodity in the South, and that condition has been depress- 
ing the price since the war. We would like to get rid of it 
before the next crop comes in in order that our farmers may 
secure a better price for what they produce. The same condi- 
tion obtains as to tobacco and also as to wheat. By adopting 
this amendment we would help these several classes of people. 

A resolution has been proposed authorizing the Government 
to donate $10,000,000 to German women and children. If we 
nre going to be so liberal with the funds of the Treasury, it 
would be better to lend out this money in order to help to put 
those people to work. 

There is nothing visionary or impracticable about the amend- 
ment A commission is to be created, to be composed of the 
Alien Property Custodian, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
three others to be appointed by the President, and if good 
security is not forthcoming there will be no loans made, There 
is no attempt being made now, and none has been made, to 
put this fund in a different position than that which it now 
occupies. It is merely to be used as a revolving fund, and no 
loans are to be made for a longer period than a year. In the 
meauwhile the claims of our nationals against forelgn govern- 


ere are bing adjudicated by the international claims com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, Senators have been speaking here for several 
days about the sacredness of this trust. There is no use in be- 
coming excited about that. The United States Government 
created this trust, and the United States Government can change 
it if it sees fit to do so. We are violating faith with no one. 
We are simply letting the funds go to use in the meantime, in- 
stead of letting them lie in the Treasury of the United States. 

I am as much opposed as anyone to the Government going 
into business. To do that is unsound. Ordinarily, I should 
oppose it on all occasions; but this is an exception to the rule. 
This amendment has been before the Agricultural Committee, 
and it has received a unanimous favorable report. I am sure 
that committee gave it careful consideration. The able chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 


said the other day that when it was first presented he thought 


it was impractical, and was opposed to it, but after looking into 
it he could see nothing wrong about it. 

I want to say with perfect frankness that there is not mucli 
difference in principle between using this fund and appro- 
priating money out of the Treasury for this purpose; but there 
is some excuse for encouraging the parties from whom it was 
taken, and who are now engaged in industries on the other side 
of the ocean, to get this money. ‘Thereby we would restore 
good feeling between the people of those countries and the 
people of this country, and would encourage them to go to work 
and make their own living. 

I confess that the measure is a little bit out of the usual, and 
I would prefer not to advocate anything that is unusual or 
that could be criticized at all; but this fund is protected in the 
amendment by saying that it shall not be lost, and that the 
Government guarantees its stability, 

Secondly, Mr. President, in the case of cotton products, the 
products would be much more valuable when completed than in 
the raw state. In other words, the adoption of this amendment 
would enable those people to sell their labor through cloth and 
make a profit on it. 

I can see nothing wrong about it, nothing unconstitutional, 
nothing particularly radical. We inherited many of these things 
from the war, and we are trying to get back to normal and help 
the world to become normal in the meantime. 

Some Senators have criticized the proposal to place this 
meusure upon the pension bill as an amendment. Of course, 
we all know that that is a little unusual; but there is no chance 
to get it up by itself as an independent proposition, and if we 
do not attach {t to some other bill we are not going to have it 
passed at this session. It matters but little to the people who 
sell their cotton and their tobacco and their wheat and their 
other raw agricultural products in this country whether this 
amendment is put on the pension bill or whether the proposition 
is embraced in a bill of itself. It would make no difference to 
the people of those three countries who would get the products 
and use them whether it took two pieces of paper to pass the 
measure or whether it took only one piece of paper. 

Mr. President, I am thoroughly convinced that the Senate do 
not intend to pass at this session anything that is constructive 
and that will hélp relieve the distressed condition of the country. 
I want to giye them an opportunity to vote that way, however. 
If they want to do it, here is n proposition that they can embrace. 
I have fought these visionary bills that have been brought in 
here, that are impracticable and unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary measures; but here is one to which I can see no real 
objection, except that as a matter of sentiment Senators get up 
and speak about this being a trust fund. I want to say 
that they have no more regard for a trust fund than I have; 
but, as I said before, we created this trust, and we can change it; 
and we have no desire to place it beyond the reach of parties 
who may establish claims against those other governments in 
case we desire to take this money to pay the debts of those 
governments. Those questions are not gone into at all in this 
matter, 

I trust, therefore, that the amendment will be adopted, al- 
though I know that there is a good deal of objection to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have very great confi- 
dence in the judgment and the conservative spirit of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], and I know his sincere 
interest in agriculture and his desire to do those things that 
will help the agricultural industry. If there were a way 
whereby the cestui que trust here could be consulted, and its 
consent obtained, it seems to me there would be less difficulty 
in favoring the Senator's proposal. We are acting in an arbi- 
trary fashion, however, when we attempt to handle this trust 
fund in this way, even though the Government guarantees it. 
Of course the Government ought not to handle it at all unless 
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the Government guarantees its safety and gives it full protec- 
tion and security, 

The Senator from South Carolina has studied this subject 
more than I have, however; and, having such confidence in his 
opinion, I am not disposed to interfere with his plans in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Some time ago—to be specific, on February T—I introduced 
a bill, Senate bill 2435, which was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. I believe that real help to agriculture, real benefit to 
people abroad as well as to the people of the United States, 
could be worked out along this line much more soundly and 
much more satisfactorily and effectively. 

The bill provides: 


That whenever the President of the United States shall by proclama- 
tion declare au- emergency to exist by reason of a condition of over- 
production of any commodity, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United States, or by reason of an emergency abroad, he may author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to admit free of duty during the 
continuance of such emergency such commodities, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of foreign countries, as the President may specify and 
as may be imported into the United States in exchange for the American 
commodities specified: Provided, That to secure the benefits of this 
act, at least 50 per cent in tonnage of such American commodities and 
at least 50 per cent in tonnage of such foreign commodities sball be 
carried In American ships. 


Two things would be effected by that. It would bring about 
the easy flow of trade. It would make possible the exchange 
for our commodities of commodities manufactured in other 
countries which are now kept out of this country by reason of 
the high tariff wall and would enable other countries to pur- 
chase raw material or other products in this country by the 
use of their own goods. Then it would help the American mer- 
chant marine by providing that the transportation of these com- 
modities should be at least 50 per cent in American bottoms. 

Then section 2 provides: 


The Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is 
hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations as nmy be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


In my judgment, some procedure along that line would be of 
more benefit to our own country as well as to foreign countries 
and would be based upon sounder principles. I merely sug- 
gest that, however. Of course, the Finance Committee—and I 
scarcely expected any other course—have not acted upon the 
bill, and of course they will not act upon it now. It is, hew- 
ever, a matter that I believe really has merit. It is upon some 
procedure and principle of that kind that we may be able to 
find a market for our products and also to help those countries 
in Europe that are struggling to find markets for their 
products, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just a word in reference to the 
amendment to this bill offered by my colleague [Mr. Drar]. 

Of course, I appreciate, as every other Member of the Senate 
appreciates, the sacredness of a trust fund; but as the matter 
was represented to the Agricultural Committee, the ultimate 
owners of this money are the nationals of the countries standing 
sorely in need of raw material such as we have, and the propo- 
sition came originally from the nationals of some of these 
countries, at least, that instead of letting this capital lie idle, 
or at least having it invested in United States bonds alone, it 
might be used for the benefit of those countries and incidentally 
for the benefit of this country. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Delaware? : 

Mr. SMITH. I yield, 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina that I think he is in error there. If he will read the 
testimony taken before the committee of the House he will 
find that a year ago, when the hearing was held before the 
Winslow committee, it appeared that the German and Aus- 
trian and Hungarian claimants to these funds did request that 
a certain amount of money, estates of $10,000 and less, should 
be paid over. That uct was put through. If the Senator will 
read the present testimony, however, taken of recent months 
before the committees of Congress, I think he will find that not 
a single one of these alien claimants has asked that this fund 
be turned over for the purpose named in the amendment of the 
junior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I was just stating the impression that was 
made on certain members of the committee when this measure 
was under discussion, the common sense that was in it, Divest- 
ing it of all international red tape, the common sense that ap- 
pealed to the committee was this: 


Here was an idle fund. Here was a poyerty-stricken people. 
Here was a destructive surplus. The question was, if we could 
use the money that ultimately would go to them during the 
period of adjudication as to the specific owners—this money 
which was, as represented to us, practically idle, and not per- 
forming any very good function for anybody—why not do so, 
safeguarding it and keeping it intact and as inviolable as 
though it were invested in bonds? Why not use that money for 
the purpose of enabling those people to get sufficient credit to 
buy what we have to sell, and keep it flux until such time as it 
automatically passes into the hands of those who are ulti- 
mately to have it? 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator that the com- 
mittee does not appear in any of its hearings to have had 
brought before it any information, authoritative or otherwise, 
on behalf of the claimants to this fund, that they, the claim- 
ants, desire the fund to be used in this way. Assuming the 
propriety and the necessity, as suggested by the Senator, of 
utilizing what is apparently an otherwise idle fund, yet the 
claimants to this fund, the beneficiaries of this trust, appear by 
the record never to have been consulted as to such utilization as 
the Senator undertakes to present. 

Mr, SMITH. Granting that the impression made upon me, 
as made upon others, was in error, still the common sense in- 
volved in the preposition would appeal to me. I set no great 
store on the question of my Government holding locked in the 
Treasury of the United States a certain amount that it may 
owe an alien government, for the reason that she is sufficiently 
solvent to meet her obligations wheneyer they become due. 

There is ne argument in that that would appeal to me, If 
her means were so limited, and her resources so restricted, 
that she would be likely to lose this amount as an individual 
or a corporation might do, that argument might appeal; but 
leaving aside the question of using this particular fund, I think 
my colleague has put his finger on one of the acute conditions 
which may be remedied. 

Our friends from the West have told us, and have proven, 
that the surplus wheat is destroying the market price. We also 
have been told, to the extent of a supplication for $10,000,000, 
that some Europeans want wheat. Here is the supply; there 
is the demand. The question is, How are we, as a sensible 
Nation, to bring the two together? That illustrates what pro- 
duction is for, namely, consumption. 

If we may not use this alien property fund for the benefit 
of the aliens, why may we not amend this proposition and 
appropriate the amount of money necessary, under the proper 
safeguards, to enable these people to purchase the raw mate- 
rial here, and follow it through to its ultimate use, recoup what 
we have advanced in the matter, and leave whatever excess 
profit belongs to them? I believe it is a sound principle. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owes] to-day paved the 
way by calling attention to the fact that ilespite the lack of 
credit in the European countries, we have in our banks thirty 
billions of banking resources in excess of our obligations. 
No such amount as that is needed, if the fund is properly 
safeguarded, to open the markets of the distressed European 
countries, and allow them, through the processes of commerce, 
to reimburse us. 

The fact of the matter is that there was seriously debated 
on the floor of the Senate just a few months ago the wisdom 
of our remitting the foreign debt in order to enable those 
people to get on their feet and more than reimburse us by the 
rehabilitation of war-stricken Europe. 

This does not go that far. The necessity is here, and I 
maintain that the principle involved in my colleague’s measure 
is a correct one. If we balk at the use of a trust fund, let us 
take some of the thirty billions of idle capital and utilize it for 
the purpose of relieving us of our surplus products, and en- 
abling Europe to rehabilitate itself and purchase the raw 
material from this country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before we vote, I want to 
try to save some of the Senators on the other side from the 
dire distress that awaits them. 

A very distinguished Senator in this body, one of the leaders 
of the progressive wing of the Republican Party, made a re- 
markable statement on the floor of the Senate day before yes- 
terday. He very truly and graphically depicted the conditions 
in the Northwest. To refresh the minds of Senators on the 
other side, I want to read to them what he said; and I am 
sure there are Senators here who will agree with him in this 
remarkable statement protraying the conditions of the farmers 
in the Middle West and the Northwest. 

This Republican, high and influential in the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party—and Senators know of whom I am talking— 
said that “in the 15 wheat States alone more than 108,000 
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farmers haye since 1920 ”—when the Republican Party came 
into control of the Government—“ lost their farms.“ “One 
hundred and eight thousand farmers” in the three years of 
this administration have “lost their farms or other property 
through foreclosures or bankruptcy; over 122,000 have lost 
their property without legal proceedings, and nearly 373,000 
have retained-their property only through the leniency of credi- 
tors, making a total,” says this Republican Senator, “ of 603,000 
farmers, or 26 per cent of all who are virtually bankrupt in 
these 15 States.” 

That is not all he said. These are remarkable facts, I am 
calling them to the attention of the Senate because in less 
than 30 hours of consideration of bills before the Senate the 
Congress will adjourn. I am drawing it to the attention of 
Senators, and appealing to them, that some farm legislation be 
passed before the Senate adjourns. 

Let me go further with the statement of this Republican Sena- 
tor. He said that from 1920 to 1923 “1,857 State and national 
banks have failed, with total liabilities of more than $500,000,- 
000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not just yet will I yield. As soon as I 
get through I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Certainly neither the Senator from Utah nor any other Sena- 
tor over there would contradict these remarkable figures, show- 
ing that in two years of this Republican administration bank 
failures to the amount of $500,000,000 have come about. 

That is not all. He continued, “ During the first three months 
of the present year 265 banks failed, with total liabilities of 
$100,275,000, or at the unprecedented rate of 1,060 bank failures 
for the year.” 

That is the situation in the Northwest. Yet I see Senators 
sitting here who are not assisting in the passage of this amend- 
ment, which would mean much to the wheat section of the 
country, as well as to farmers. generally. 

Talk about adjournment of the Congress with such a con- 
dition as that facing the American people! This is the last op- 
portunity, I may say, to do anything for the people in_that 
distressed section of the country, — 

You put off the development of Muscle Shoals, and will pro- 
hibit farmers from getting cheaper fertilizer to help them. You 
have denied consideration of the McNary farm relief bill, or 
the so-called Norris-Sinclair bill, and it looks as if my friend 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprye] would not be able to get up his ree- 
lamation bill, Nothing has. been done to help the farmers, 
and here is an opportunity. Here is a bill that would take 
$150,000,000 ont of the Alien Property Custodian’s hands and 
invest it for the benefit of these claimants. 

Senators are splitting hairs, saying that we would take a 
trust fund, It is already taken. The trust fund is already be- 
ing used. It is out now drawing interest. It is invested 
through the purchase of bonds, and all we would be doing 
would be to put it where it would bring more revenue to these 
claimants. 

Senators say, “No claimants have been consulted.” Not a 
claimant has lifted his voice against this proposal. Every 
national of a foreign country affected who lives in this country, 
in my humble opinion, would be glad to see his money so in- 
vested, because the Government would guarantee him against 
loss and would permit his mother country to get this money 
to buy products here. Everybody would be helped by it. Ger- 
many would be helped by it. What German in America would 
oppose a bill like this which guaranteed to make good the na- 
tional of Germany here whose money is taken and guarantee 
to the people in Germany the opportunity to get some of the 
things we have here for sale? So it will help the farmers to 
get rid of their surplus products, and it will help the industries 
and the people of Germany and Hungary and Austria, and I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

I believe the principle back of it is sound. I believe it is 
conservative. I think it is along the right line. I do not think 
it is violative of any trust fund, and consequently I shall vote 
for it, and I appeal to Senators on the other side to vote for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator just one ques- 
tion, I assume the Senator claims, or will claim, that: the 
Democrats in this body passed the tax bill through the Senate? 
5 * HARRISON. Everybody knows that we passed the tax 

il 

Mr. MecKELLAR. Does anybody doubt it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, all the Republicans are praising 
that tax bill. 


Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator how it is, if 
the Democrats controlled a majority in the Senate and passed 
the tax bill, that they have not been able to put. through some 
farm legislation? 

Mr. HARRISON. We have not blocked any farm legislation 
here. We have been appealing to Senators on the other side 
to do something, but they would not do it. They were busy 
trying to pass the Mellon plan, which gave 1,200 people in the 
country out of 3,555,000 a great reduction and prevented the 
enormous number of 3,500,000 from being given the greater 
reduction of the Democratic plan. Senators on the other side 
were too busy looking after the special interests of the country 
to take care of the farmers, and when they go back home they 
will have to explain it to them. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to annoynce that what 
the Senate has just heard is a mere dress rehearsal. The 
5 5 3 : 5 — oe vys . aie Mississippi, amplifying the 

which he has „ Will be heard in Ma 
Garden on the 24th of Fanes en 

Mr. DIAL. We will hear a good one, then. 
oe 5 pro eee The Danon is on agree- 

g to tbe amendment propose the Senator 
Carolina [Mr. Dr J. * e 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the second amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

The Reaptne CLERK. Insert at the proper place in the bill: 


Be it enacted, eto., That from and after the 4th day of the month 
next after the approyal of this act the rate of Pension for persons 
who served with the United States forces during the war with Spain 
between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, who are now 
pensioned under the act of June 5, 1920, or under said act as 
amended by the act of September 1, 1922, shall be as follows: The 
rate for all persons who are now receiving on account of disability 
$12 per month shall be $20 per month; the rate for all persons now 
receiving $15 per month shall be $25 per month; the rate for all 
persons now receiving $18 per month shall be $30 per month; the 
rate for all persons now receiving $24 per month shall be $40 per 
month; and the rate for all persons now receiving $30 per month 
shall be $50 per month, and like rates shall be allowed in all cluinrs 
for pension or increase of pension under said act, or under said act 
as amended, hereafter adjudicated, it being the intent and purpose 
of this act to substitute the rates herein provided for those now 
allowed under the act of June 5, 1920, and the amendment thereto, 


Mr. DIAL, Mr, President, my object in offering the amend- 
ment is simply to compensate the disabled Spanish War sol- 
diers to a little better degree; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 
[Putting the question.] ‘The noes appear to haye it.. 

Mr. DIAL and Mr, McKELLAR. Division! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A division was asked for and we are en- 
titled to have it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is too late. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was on my feet immediately asking for 
a division upon the question of the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. I was on my feet as soon as it was over 
and asked for a division, It is an amendment in favor of the 
Spanish-American War veterans. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will grant the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
offers the following amendment. The Chair is advised that 
the amendment relates to the other special order, but the Sena- 
tor has a right to offer it to this order if he is pleased to do 
so. The Clerk will read the proposed amendment. 

The Principat Crerk. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place in the bill: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury under the direction of the 
President is authorized, upon the terms and conditions and in the 
manner hereinafter provided, to pay to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion the purchase price of any grain or other foodstuffs produced in 
the United States which are purchased in the United States from such 
person, firm, or corporation by the Government of Germany. 

That the total amount of the loan or credit granted under this 
act by payments made under section 1 hereof shall be not more than 
$25,000,000. No credits shall be allowed hereunder until the Gov- 
ernment of Germany, by duly authorized action, shall have agreed 
to accept and abide by all the terms of this act and until appropriate 
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evidence of auch action shall have been filed with the Secretary of 
State of the United States and by him certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

That the Government of Germany may utilize the loan and credits 
authorized by this act within the period of ons year from the date of 
jts passage and approval for the purchase of grain and other food- 
stuffs produced in the United States for the purposes herein provided. 

That the Government of Germany shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in legal tender of the United States, the full amount of the 
loan or credit granted under this act on or before the expiration of 
50 years after the allowance of such loan or credit, together with 
interest thereon at the rate of 33 per cent per annum, the accrual 
of said interest to begin 10 years after the date of the acceptance 
of said loan or credit by Germany, and to be paid in legal tender of 
the United States. 

That upon acceptance by the Government of Germany of the loan 
or credit granted under this act said Government shall deliver to 
the Secretary of the Treasury its bond or bonds or such other evl- 
dences of its obligation for said loan or credit as may be required 
and approved by him. 

That whenever the Government of Germany desires to purchase 
any products under this act it shall file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, through its authorized purchasing and forwarding agent, 
a written statement showing the kinds and amounts of such products, 
the name and address of the person, firm, or corporation from whom 
they are being purchased, and the purchase price to be paid therefor. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury finds that the transaction meets 
the requirements of this act, he shall pay the amount of sald purchase 
price and expenses to the person, firm, or corporation entitled thereto 
in accordance with section 1 hereof. 

That if the Government of Germany fails at any time to comply 
with any requirements of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
refuse further payments from said loan or credit until such require- 
ment has been met. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to afford relief to the German people where it is 
needed, and incidentally it will be a source of relief to agri- 
culture in the West, It provides that $25,000,000 may be 
loaned to Germany upon these terms. The loan Is to cover a 
period of 50 years, no interest for the first 10 years and 34 
per vent interest for the remaining 40 years, or the rate of 
interest which England will pay upon its loan. 

The money will be used to purchase foodstuffs in this coun- 
try. It is provided in the amendment that the money shall be 
paid out only when the foodstuffs are purchased in the United 
States, It would be a source of great relief to the western 
farmer. It would clear the decks for the coming crops and 
at the same time, às I have already pointed out, will afford 
succor to those who are suffering in Germany. I sincerely 
trust the amendment will receive consideration at the hands 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Presdent, I desire to say only a word in 
reference to the amendment. It is a proposition to force upon 
Germany a loan. Germany has asked for no loan. She has 
made no request to this country for any loan whatever. This 
is un attempt to give Germany a loan unasked for. It was 
carefully considered by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and voted down by a very large majority in that committee. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President in reply to the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, I will say that 
whereas Germany has not asked for a loan I have reason to 
believe that a loan would be acceptable. They are in need 
of these foodstuffs in Germany. There is this feature about 
the amendment: It does not force a loan upon Germany, 
Germany will have to assume the initiative in order to secure 
the benefits of the proposal. Therefore, the ground that 
Germany is not here pleading for a loan is no sufficient reason 
why we should not consider the welfare and needs of some of 
the German people, especially the women and children, and 
also why we should not remember the condition of the farmer 
in this country. Nothing is being done for the farmer. Some- 
thing ought to be done. Here is an opportunity incidentally to 
do something. for the western farmer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no further 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the second bill in the special order, House bill 6426. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 6426) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator withhold the motion a 
moment? 

Mr. LODGE, I withhold the motion. 


ALTERATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the unfinished business the Senate take up the bill (H. R. 
8687) to authorize alterations to certain naval vessels and to 
provide for the construction of additional vessels. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
asks unanimous consent that when the present unfinished busi- 
ness is disposed of the Senate shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 8687. 

Mr. ROBINSON, May I Inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether the bill was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs? ; 

Mr. HALE. The bill was referred to that committee and re- 
ported out and is now on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was the report unanimous? 

Mr. HALE. I think there was one dissenting vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The request is that the bill be made a 
special order following the present special order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the substance of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall not make any objection to the re- 
quest, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
what status that would give to the bill? Would it prevent 
taking up other measures at that time by motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
when the present bill is finished, if the request is granted, the 
Senate must proceed to the consideration of House bill 8687. 

Mr. ROBINSON. By motion, the Senate could supersede it 
by another bill or another order of procedure at any time? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no consent agreement asked that 
it shall be disposed of. It is merely asked that we shall pro- 
ceed to its consideration. After that has been done the Senate, 
upon motion, if the motion should prevail, could proceed to the 
consideration of any other measure. 

Mr. HALE. It simply becomes the unfinished business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Maine says 
it becomes the unfinished business. I have understood hereto- 
fore that a bill could not be made the unfinished business in 
this body until it came before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
it would not necessarily become the unfinished business. That 
would be determined after the Senate had taken it up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington objects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: I desire to 
eee my objection to the request of the Senator from 
Maine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maine the Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

FORT LOGAN MILITARY RESERVATION, COLO. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a measure upon which there wilt 
be no debate. I refer to the bill (S. 3420) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion by the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., its 
successors and assigns, of a line of railroad across the south- 
westerly portion of the Fort Logan Military Reservation in the 
State of Colorado, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
grant to the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, its successors and 
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assigns, a permit to locate, construct, maintain, and operate a line of 
railroad across the southwesterly portion of the Fort Logan Military 
Reservation in the State of Colorado upon such location and under 
such regulations and conditions as shall be approved by the Secretary 
of War. y 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reseryed. 


Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask if there was a unanimous 
report upon the bill from the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There was. 

Mr. SMOOT. And a favorable report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. LODGE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and, on motion of 
Mr. Curtis, the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 5, 1924, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONVENTION WITH ITALY TO PREVENT THE SMUG- 
GLING OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

In executive session this day the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Longe, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention to aid 
in the prevention of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors into 
the United States, signed between the United States and Italy 


on June 3, 1924. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tre Warre House, June 3, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned the Seeretary of State has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the Sen- 
ate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention between the 
United States and Italy to aid in the prevention of the smug- 
gling of intoxicating liquors into the United States, signed at 
Washington June 3, 1924. 

Respectfully submitted: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 3, 1924. 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Italy, being desirous of avoiding any diffi- 
culties which might arise between them in connection with the 
laws in force in the United States on the subject of alcoholic 
beverages, have decided to conclude a convention for that pur- 
pose and have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of Italy, Signor Augusto Rosso, Coun- 
selor of His Embassy at Washington; 

Who, having communicated their full powers found in good 
and due form, haye agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The high contracting parties: respectively retain their rights 
and claims, without prejudice by reason of this agreement, with 
respect to the extent of their territorial jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE. II 


(1) The Italian Government agrees that it will raise no ob- 
jection to the boarding of private vessels under the Italian flag 
outside the limits of territorial waters by the authorities of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, in order that in- 
quiries may be addressed to those on board and an examina- 
tion be made of the ship’s papers for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the vessel or those on board are endeavoring to 
import or have imported alcoholic beverages into the United 
States, its territories or possessions, in violation of the laws 
there in force. When such inquiries and examination show a 
reasonable ground fer suspicion, a search of the vessel may be 
initiated. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


(2) If there is reasonable cause for belief that the vessel 
has committed or is committing or attempting to commit an 
offense against the laws of the United States, its territories or 
possessions, prohibiting the importation of alcoholic beverages, 
the vessel may be seized and taken into a port of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, for adjudication in accord- 
ance with such laws. 

(3) The rights conferred by this article shall not be exer- 
cised at a greater distance from the coast of the United States, 
its territories or possessions, than can be traversed in one hour 
by the vessel suspected of endeavoring to commit the offense. 
In cases, however, in which the liquor is intended to be con- 
veyed to the United States, its territories or possessions, by a 
vessel other than the one boarded and searched, it shall be the 
speed of such other vessel and not the speed of the vessel 
boarded which shall determine the distance from the coast at 
which the right under this article can be exercised, 


ARTICLE HNI 


No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United States 
shall be applicable or attach to aleoholic liquors or to vessels or 
persons by reason of the carriage of such liquors, when such 
liquors are listed as sea stores or cargo destined for a port 
foreign to the United States, its territories or possessions, on 
board Italian vessels voyaging to or from ports of the United 
States or its territories or possessions or passing through the 
territorial waters thereof, and such carriage shall be as now 
provided by law with respect to the transit of such liquors 
through the Panama Canal, provided that such liquors shail 
be kept under seal continuously while the vessel on which they 
are carried remains within said territorial waters and that no 
part of such liquors shall at any time or place be unladen 
within the United States, its territories or possessions, 


ARTICLE IV 


Any claim by an Italian vessel for compensation on the 
grounds that it has suffered loss or injury through the im- 
proper or unreasonable exercise of the rights conferred by 
Article IT of this treaty or on the ground that it has not been 
given the benefit of Article III shall be referred for the joint 
consideration of two persons, one of whom shall be nominated 
by each of the high contracting parties. 

Effect shall be given to the recommendations contained in 
any such joint report. If no joint report can be agreed. upon, 
the claim shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arhi- 
tration at The Hague, described in the convention for the 
pacifie settlement of international disputes, concluded at The 
Hague October 18, 1907. The arbitral tribunal shall be con- 
stituted in accordance with article 87 (Ch. IV) and with 
article 59 (Ch. III) of the said convention. The proceedings 
shall be regulated by so much of Chapter IV of the said 
convention and of Chapter III thereof (special regard being 
had for articles 70 and 74; but excepting articles 53 and 54) 
as tħe tribunal may consider applicable and to be consistent 
with the provisions of this agreement. All sums of money 
which may be awarded by the tribunal on account of any claim 
shall be paid within 18 months after the date of the final 
award without interest and without deduction, save as here- 
after specified. Each Government shall bear its own expenses, 
The expenses of the tribunal shall be defrayed by a ratable 
deduction of the amount of the sums awarded by it, at a rate 
of 5 per cent on such sums, or at such lower rate as may be 
agreed upon between the two Governments; the deficiency, 
if any, shall be defrayed in equal moieties by the two Gov- 
ernments. 

ARTICLE V 

This treaty shall be subject to ratification and shall remain 
in force for a period of one year from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications. 

Three months before the expiration of the said period of 
one year, either of the high contracting parties may give no- 


tice of its desire to propose modifications in the terms of the 


treaty. 

If such modifications have not been agreed upon before the 
expiration of the term of one year mentioned above, the treaty 
shall lapse. 

If no notice is given on either side of the desire to propose 
modifications, the treaty shall remain in force for another year, 
and so on automatically, but subject always in respect of each 
such period of a year to the right on either side to propose as 
provided above three months before its expiration modifications 
in the treaty, and to the provision that if such modifications 
are not agreed upon before the close of the period of one year, 
the treaty shall lapse. 
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ARTICLE VI 


In the event that either of the high contracting parties shall 
be prevented either by judicial decision or legislative action 
from giving full effect to the provisions of the present treaty 
the said treaty shall automatically lapse; and, on such lapse 
or whenever this treaty shall cease to be in force, each high 
contracting party shall enjoy all the rights which it would 
have pessessed had this treaty not been concluded. 

The present convention shall be duly ratified by the Presi- 
dent ef the United States of America, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the 
King of Italy; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness. whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate, in the English and 
Italian languages, and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at the city of Washington this 3d day of June in the 
year of our Lord 1924. 

[SEAT] 

[SEAL] 


CHares Eyans HUGHES. 
Aveusto Rosso. 


NOMINATIONS 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 4 (legis- 
lative day of June 3), 1924 
SPECIAL COUNSEL 

William C. Morrow, of Tacoma, Wash., to be special counsel, 
employed to prosecute proceedings to assert and establish the 
title of the United States to sections 16 and 36, township 30 
south, range 23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, within the ex- 
terior limits of naval reserve No. 1 in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to prosecute any suit or suits ancillary thereto or 
necessary or desirable, under the provisions of Public Resolu- 
tion No. 6, approved February 21, 1924, compensation to be 
paid from the appropriation provided by Public Resolution 
No. 8, approved February 27, 1924. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Kepner Partello, Infantry, from June 2, 
1924. 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. George Percy Hawes, jr., Quartermaster Corps, from 
June 2, 1924. 
To be major 
Capt. Stafford LeRoy Irwin, Field Artillery, from June 2, 
1924. 
To be captains f 
First Lieut. Robert Grier St. James, Infantry, from May 30, 
1924. ; 
First Lieut. Franci¥ Irwin Maslin, Quartermaster Corps, from 
June 2, 1924. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut, Fred William Makinney, jr, Cavalry, from 
May 80, 1924. 
Second Lieut. William Benjamin Kean, jr., Infantry, from 
June 2, 1924. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 


First Lieut. Kenneth Seymour Stice, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Signal Corps), with rank from October 2, 1919. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut; William Beck Goddard, 8d, Air Service, with 

rank from June 14, 1922. 
PROMOTION IN THE Navy 

Pay Director Frank T. Arms to be a pay director in the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 18th day of 
May, 1924. 

MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Gerard M. Kincade to be lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 8th day of February, 1924. 

Maj. Jesse F. Dyer to be a lieutenant colonel in tlie Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of June, 1924. 

Capt. George W. Martin to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 21st day of December, 1923. 

Capt. David S. Barry, jr., to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the Sth day of February, 1924. 

First Lieut. Thomas E. Kendrick to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 8th day of February, 1924. 

First Lieut. Donald J. Kendall to be a eaptain in the Marine 
Corps from the 11th day of May, 1924. 


PosTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Harry O. Parks to be postmaster at Willcox, Ariz, in place 
of H. ©. Lowdermilk, resigned. 

June S. Haymond to be postmaster at Claypool, Ariz., in 
place of F. E. Hall. Office became third class October I, 1923. 

Blaine W. Hugo to be postmaster at Clarkdale, Ariz., in 
place of A. R. Tipton, resigned. 


George E. Rowen to be postmaster at Seligman, Ariz, in 


place of J. A. Pitts. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1924. 
CALIFORNIA 


Edna M. Sheridan to be postmaster’ at Montrio, Callf., in 
place of Edna M. Sheridan. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 

Joseph C. Beard to be postmaster at Burlingame, Calif., in 
pee of J. C. Beard. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

ILLINOIS 


John Wacker to be postmaster at Techny, III., in place of 
John Wacker. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Charles H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Quincy, III., in place 
of Elmer Lummis, Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

Edward E. Gott to be postmaster at Morris City, IL, in 
place of Harry Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 29, 1923. 

Hiram B. Rutherford to be postmaster at Newman, Ill., in 
place of R. C. Waters. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 1924. 

Samuel T. Little to: be postmaster at Hilisboro, III., in place 
ef C. F. McHenry. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924, 

IOWA 


Rose M. Fischbach to be postmaster at Granville, Iowa, in 
place of J. P. Fischbach, resigned. 

Theodore B. Satory to be postmaster at Albert City, Iowa, in 
place of O. M. Farb; resigned. - 

Arthur O. Reinhardt to be postmaster at Van Horn, Iowa, in 
place of A. O. Reinhardt. Incumbent's commission expired 
Jane 4, 1924. ; 

Frank ©. McClaskey to be postmaster at Toledo, Iowa, in 
place of J. J. McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 1924. ; 

Lyle J. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Schaller, Iowa, in 
8 os T. V. Barnard. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 192 ; 

Ira Soop to be postmaster at Sanborn, Iowa, in place of 

a Incumbents commission expired March 9, 
1924. 


William A. Grummon to be postmaster at Rockwell, Iowa, in 
place of W. E. Murray. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 

Jay J. Merwin to be postmaster at Peterson, Iowa, in place 
of G. P. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Henry W. Hulbregtse to be postmaster at Hull, Iowa, in 
pare of A. F. Steffen. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1 

Louis ©. Glencke to be postmaster at Guttenburg, Iowa, in 
va of C. P. Luther. Inenmbent’s commission expires June 5, 

4. 

William M. Bausch to be postmaster at Ashton, Iowa, in place 


is 577 M. Bausch. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 


KANSAS 


Gerald G. Smith to be postmaster at Burr Oak, Kans., in 
age 5 G. E. Bentley. Incumbent's commission expired June 
192 
William T. Perry to be postmaster at Belleville, Kans., in 
place of J. H. Hostetler. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
4, 1924. 
LOUISIANA 


Emile Aubert to be postmaster at Abita Springs, La., in place 
of ae Aubert. Incumbents commission expired June 4, 
192 


MAINE 


Elsie J. McKenney to be postmaster at Jackman Station, Me., 
in place of J. C. A. Daigneault, removed. 

Linwood B. Jones to be postmaster at Winthrop, Me., In place 
12 H. Clair Miller. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 
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Luther G. Cushing to be postmaster at Freeport, Me., in place 

of S. G. Brewer. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

Louis F. Higgins to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Me., in place 

of C. H. Leland. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

John P. McKay to be postmaster at Wellfleet, Mass., in place 
of J. P. McKay. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

s John Adams to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass., in 
place of John Adams. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

David L. Kelley to be postmaster at Fairhaven, Mass., in 
place of W. M. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924. 5 

MINNESOTA 

Herbert M. Hauck to be postmaster at Mankato, Minn., in 
place of C. E. Wise, resigned. 

Henning O. Mickelson to be postmaster at Carson Lake, 
Minn., in place of M. A. Beer. Office became third class 
January 1, 1924. 

Frederick S. Purdy to be postmaster at Russell, Minn., in 
place of F. S. Purdy. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

Sidney D. Wilcox to be postmaster at Park Rapids, Minn., 
in place of S. D. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1924. 

MISSOURI 

Mattie A. Campbell to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in 

place of Essie Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 


1924. 
MONTANA 

Oswald M. Johnson to be postmaster at Chinook, Mont., in 
place of Thomas Dowen. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 

NEBRASKA 

Gust S. Jollensten to be postmaster at Ogallala, Nebr., in 
place of J. J. McCarthy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 5 

Earl F. Fishel to be postmaster at Guide Rock, Nebr., in place 
of O. C. Lamb. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John H. Garvin, jr., to be postmaster at Sanbornville, N. H., 
in place of J. A. Willey. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
5, 1924. 

NEW JERSEY 

Wilson S. Frederick to be postmaster at Dunellen, N. J., in 
place of W. N. Apgar. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 
1924. 

NEW MEXICO 

John H. York to be postmaster at East Las Vegas, N. Mex., in 
place of E. V. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

NEW YORK 

James H. Huntington to be postmaster at Naples, N. V., in 
place of J. G. Lewis, resigned. 

Henry F. Blessing to be postmaster at Pawling, N. Y., in place 
of H. F. Blessing. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
1923. 

Clayton M. Card to be postmaster at Amenia, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. Cunningham. Incumbent's commission expired August 
5, 1923. 

i NORTH CAROLINA 

Ferry M. Barber to be postmaster at Goldston, N. C., in place 
of M. C. Olive. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Preston B. Herman to be postmaster at Conover, N. C., in 
place of J. F. Hunsucker, Incumbent's commission expired 
June 4, 1924, 

OHIO 

Pearl W. Athey (Mr.) to be postmaster at Belpre, Ohio, in 
place of O. D. Ellenwood, resigned. 

Roy S. Grunder to be postmaster at Creston, Ohio, in place 
of A. S. Tuttle. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Nestor J. Taylor to be postmaster at Beverly, Ohio, in place 
of F. H. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924. 

OREGON 

William E. Reed to be postmaster at Mitchell, Oreg., in place 
of I. H. Jones. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

James W. Dunn to be postmaster at St. Benedict, Oreg., 
in place of J. W. Dunn. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 


William D. Hardesty to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., 
in place of W. D. Hardesty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Gilbert G. Hiers to be postmaster at Ehrhardt, S. C., in 
place of E. D. Grant, resigned. 

John Commins to be postmaster at Meggett, S. O., in place 
of E. L. Joyner, Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 1924. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Edna L. Brown to be postmaster at Timber Lake, S. Dak., 
in 22 8 of J. E. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

Harry R. Wood to be postmaster at Redfield, S. Dak., in 
place of F. M. Crain. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

TENNESSEE 

James Rogers to be postmaster at Dyer, Tenn., in place of 

O. C. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924. 
TEXAS 

Humphrey M. Fowler to be postmaster at West, Tex., in place 
of C. P. Zapalac, deceased. 

Ulyah Ramsey to be postmaster at Haslam, Tex., in place of 
Ulvah Ramsey. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 

William A. Reese to be postmaster at Groyeton, Tex., in place 
of W. C. O'Bryan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1924. 

UTAH 

John O. Anderson to be postmaster at Salina, Utah, in place 
75 Plea McKenna. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 
1924. 

VERMONT 

Claude C. Duval to be postmaster at West Burke, Vt, in 
agit = C. C. Duval. Ineumbent's commission expired June 

John S. Kimball to be postmaster at Bethel, Vt., in place of 
John Noble. Incumbent’s commission expires June 5, 1924. 

VIRGINIA 

Maude L. Bateman to be postmaster at Lowmoor, Va., in 
— of M. A. Proctor. Office became third class January 1, 

24. 

Norborne G. Smith to be postmaster at South Hill, Va., in 
place of R. J. Northington. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 15, 1923. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 4 (legis- 
lative day of June 3), 1924 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be aids 
Harold John Peterson. 
Virgin Alfred Alexander Powell. 
Byron Williams. 
Alexander Francis Jankowski. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Law W. Bowman, Marvel. 


COLORADO 5 
William V. Kerr, Eads. 
Harrison V. Teller, Windsor. 


ILLINOIS 
Ralph W. Miller, Collinsville. 
John E. Heffron, East Dubuque. 
Jacob L. Pfundstein, Erie. 
Edwin L. Griese, Northbrook. 
Herman O. Manuel, Steger. 
Leonard O. Bingham, Virginia, 
Willis A. Myers, Wenona. 
Lela Seneff, Westfield. 

INDIANA 
Claude L. Worster, North Liberty. 

IOWA 

John J. Ethell, Bloomfield. 

KANSAS 
Hiram W. Joy, Quinter. 
Michael Fischer, Tipton. 
William R. Robb, Treece, 
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MAINE VIRGINIA 


Jabez M. Pike, Lubec. Samuel R. Gault, Scottsville. 
Stella L. Hill, Northeast Harbor. WISCONSIN 
ras iar mrs John ©. Chapple, Ashland. 
Eunice W. Dement, Indianhead. Gertrude C. Grinde, Dallas. 
Clare N. Payne, Preston. Frank M. LeCount, Hartford. 
MASSACHUSETTS TD e 
| olp . Mill, ukauna, 
Stephen C. Luce, Vineyard Haven. William A. Kohl, Mayville. 
9 John H. Kaiser, jr., Port Washington. 
Benjamin W. Somers, Hesperia. Frank E. Wieman, Washburn. 
Emma F. Lyon, Hillsdale. 
Emma Moote, White Cloud. Executive nomination rejected by the Senate June 4 (legislative 
MORTARS. day of June 8), 1924 
Wedsel J. Hartman, Broadview. Slice 
Martes b. Holmen, White Sulphur Springs, Walter V. Nuckolls to be postmaster at Bristol, Tenn. 
NEBRASKA 
Millard M. Martin, Allen. i 
Frank G. Smith, Ashton, | HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Owen T. Thompson, Farnam. a 
Claude A. Sheffner, Hay Springs. Wrnxrspar, June 4, 1924 
Jacob H. Jimerson, Liberty. The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Frank A. Bartling, Nebraska City. The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
Verner O. Lundberg, Nehawka. | the following prayer: 


William M. Baskin, Stapleton. 


Charles E. Zink, Sterling. Our Father in heaven, we give Thee thanks for the blessed 


gift of life. With us may our great purpose be to live wisely, 
Julia A. Eresson, Stromeburg. labor industriously and at the last hand it back to God with- 
KEW AMP REIED out shame. In this wondrous world we pray for a yearning 
Ralph E. Messer, Bennington. sense of incompleteness and help us to stress the unrealized 
Alice M. Sloane, Conway. and thus grow in knowledge and wisdom. Fill up the open 
James P, Farnam, Hanover. spaces of our characters with those fine aspirations and loves 
Everett F. 123 55 Salmon Falls. that shall never die out. 0 Lord, let the sweet harmonies 
NEW MEXICO of peace, good will, and Christian fraternity bless our entire 
Edward H. 1 Carlsbad. country and rest like a divine benediction everywhere. Amen. 
NEW YORE The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
Erwin Smith, Annandale-on-Hudson. approved. 
Harold D. Babcock, Delanson. AMENDING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 
Fred L, Babcock, Massena Springs. Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
NORTH CAROLINA eee * privileged resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
Joseph G. Gamble, Davidson. 0. and ask the concurrence of the House. 
2 S. Keeter, Grover. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIHnois calls up a 
Hilliard C. Rector, Marshall. privileged resolution which the Olerk will report. 
Joseph B. Sparger, Mount Airy. The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
OHIO Concurrent Resolution 19 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
. That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 


of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 


Edwin H. Garver, Navarre. bi (S. 2169) entitled “An act to amend in certain particulars the 


Dayid J. Thomas, Niles. 


A national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other 
7 1 scr ah Nt purposes,“ be rescinded, and that in the reenroliment of the said 
Parry A Dickey Rogers, bill the following amendment be made, viz.: On page 2, tine 12, 
Be ry TE. Harker, Rossford. e strike out the words “for animals loaned to the National Guard.” 
5 ose. Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
gayi one minute to call the attention of this House to what the 
Lee Hilton, Barnsdail, gentleman from Illinois, the late Mr. Mann, took occasion to 
Adrian J. Brown, Bixby. do a number of times. There haye been a number of instances 
Hubbard Ross, Fort Gibson. in which bills have had to be recalled, as well as resolutions, 
James F. Bethel, Muldrow. which have been passed, and there is something wrong with the 
PENNSYLVANIA pirat 8 705 fa it, Py is ay ana those having 
rge of it to look into it and correct it, an necessary get 
8 5 70 5 utler. new material and put it in there in order that this House may 
2 have better service. I call attention to it at this time because 
RHODE ISLAND I think it ought to have the attenion of those who are re- 
Edward T. Priday, Peace Dale. sponsible. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Mr. McKENZIE. Wil the gentleman yield? 
Samuel B. Cartledge, Batesburg. Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman think it would 


Luther V. Martin, Mullins. be a pretty good remedy to discharge some of these men? 


TENNESSEE Mr, GARNER of Texas. I do not want to be that harsh; 
Lee M. Jeffers, Oakdale. but I will say that the record in this Congress shows that 
Herschel H. Tatlock, Covingten. somebody somewhere ought to take charge of this matter and 
William A. Dunlap, Maryville. give relief to the House of Representatives. 

UTAH Mr. BEGG. Will ee gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARNER of Yes. 

Boyd J. Barnard, Bingham Canyon. Mr. BEGG. This error was not made on this side, was it? 
Hans P. Ipsdn,: Fenguttcn, Mr. McKENZIB. No. 

VERMONT Mr. BEGG. This was an error made on the Senate side, 


Casper W. Landman, South Londonderry. and therefore is beyond our jurisdiction. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. It makes no difference where it 
occurred; some one who has the authority ought to call atten- 
tion to this neglect of duty and try to get a remedy. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it ought to be stated that 
the mistake was made on the Senate side and not on the House 
side. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Not entirely. 

The SPEAKER. There has only been one such mistake 
made on the House side. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I realize that a larger percentage 
of the errors have been made on the other side, but that is no 
reason why some action should not be taken and some one in 
authority ought to do something. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think it is fair to say that no respon- 
sibility rests on the clerical force of the House, as far as this 
matter is concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at Se- 
ville, Spain, in 1927; 

„S. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing for the United 
States Government to have representation at the celebration 
of the centennial of first meeting of the Legislative Council of 
the Territory of Florida ; 

8. 2887. An act authorizing transfer of certain abandoned 
or unused lighthouse reservation lands by the United States to 
the State of New York for park purposes; 

S. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut; 
and 

S. 3192. An act to provide for an examination of the Chicago 
River and its branches. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 526. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to enter 
into an arrangement on behalf of the United States, with the 
Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain 
electric current from a Goyernment-owned transmission line 
extending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; 

H. R. 905. An act for the relief of Gerard E. Bess; 

H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks; 

H. R. 4985, An act to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of 
an act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii 
approved August 1, 1916; and 

H. R. 8961. An act for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1174) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
vestigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bill of the following titles: 

H. R. 8143. An act for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate had agreed to report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 47 to 
the bill. (H. R. 5078) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Mr. Epwarps be appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8839) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes,” in the place of Mr. SHEPPARD, excused. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7041. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; and 

H. R. 5325. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2887. An act authorizing transfer of certain abandoned or 
unused lighthouse reservation lands by the United States to the 
State of New York for park purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3192. An act to provide for an examination of the Chicago 
River and its branches; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 180. A joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an international exposition to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in 1927; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on postal legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the country, and more especially of the citizens who compose 
the greatest corporation in the world, namely, the great body of 
post-office employees, to the legislation that was enacted for the 
benefit of the Postal Establishment during the years the Demo- 
erats were responsible for legislation and compare that with 
what has not been done for them during the years the Republi- 
cans have had complete control of both the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

I will begin to enumerate the acts dating from August 24, 
1912, and including many pieces of legislation to and including 
the act of June 5, 1920, which was the reclassification act, giving 
the employees the salaries they are now receiving; and I might 
state at this point that I am proud of the fact that I was a 
member of that commission which provided these salaries, and 
this is the only commission created by Congress during the past 
20 years that put its recommendations into a law. 

The following are some of the provisions of law given the 
employees by the Democratic administration: 

No.1. In the act of August 12, 1912, we provided for an 
increase in per cent of clerks and carriers to be promoted to 
the maximum grades. 

No. 2. A provision for closing post offices on Sunday. 

No. 8. A provision for the promotion of 75 per cent of the let- 
ter carriers from the fifth to the sixth grades, and that postal 
employees shall not work more than 8 hours per day, and 
that the 8 hours shall not extend over a longer period than 
10 consecutive hours. 

No. 4. Provision for the reclassification of the Railway Mail 
Service. 

No. 5. A provision that no postal employee be removed or 
reduced until after charges have been filed in writing, and that 
the employees shall have the right of petition, thereby removing 
the obnoxious gag law.” 

No. 6. Providing that enlisted men of the Marine Corps be in- 
eluded as Navy mail clerks or assistant Navy mail clerks. 

No. 7. In the act of March 4, 1913, we provided for increase 
pay for letter carriers and substitute letter carriers. 

No. 8. Provision for insurance to the amount of $2,000 to be 
paid to the estate of an employee who is killed while on duty. 

No. 9. Provided that when employees who entered the military 
or naval seryice of the United States be permitted to resume 
their positions in the Postal Service when honorably discharged. 

No. 10. Provided for the promotion of 75 per cent of the clerks 
from the fifth to the sixth grade and for the promotion of 5 per 
cent of clerks in the sixth grade to be graded as special clerks. 
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No. 11. Provided for compensatory time for work performed 
on Sundays or holidays. 

No. 12. Provided that there shall be no distinction in salary 
between letter carriers assigned to delivery duty and letter car- 
riers assigned to collection duty. 

No, 13. Provided that railway mail clerks shall be credited 
with full time when deadheading under orders of the depart- 
ment. 

No. 14. Provided for the modification of Rural Route Service 
in the interest of the carriers and those to be served. 

No. 15. Under the act of March 3, 1917, we provided for the 
promotion of clerks from the fifth to the sixth grade, and also 
gave to the watchmen, messengers, and foremen compensatory 
time for work done on Sundays and holidays. 

No. 16. Provided for compensatory time given to railway mail 
clerks. 

No. 17. Provided that watchmen, messengers, and laborers in 
first and second class offices and railway mail clerks assigned 
to terminal railway post offices and transfer clerks shall be re- 
quired to work not more than 8 hours a day, and that the 8 
hours shall not extend over a longer period than 10 consecutive 
hours, except in emergencies. 

No. 18. A provision giving postal employees and substitute 
postal employees credit for time served in the military, marine, 
or naval service. 

No. 19. The act of June 5, 1920, which law was the result of 
the labors of the Postal Commission, and referred to above, gave 
to all the postal employees an increase in salary, and the sala- 
ries they are receiving to-day are provided for in this law. 

No. 20. The above provisions were enacted by the Demoeratic 
administration. No legislation has been enacted for the benefit 
of the employees during the nearly four years of the present 
administration; promises have been made, but nothing has been 
received but a veto. 


IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the immi- 
gration act of 1924. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, notwithstand- 
Ing the statements made by myself and others during the 
passage of the new immigration act (see statement A) I have 
been asked by many colleagues to place in the Recorp some 
additional statements, which are made necessary owing to last 
minute changes made in conference between House and Senate. 


STATEMENT A 


DEBATES IN HOUSE AND SENATE ON IMMIGRATION BILLS, 8. 2576 AND 
H. R. 7095 


(Debate in the Senate, up to April 18, 1924, was on the Reed bill, 
S. 2576. Debate in the House was on the Johnson bill, H. R. 7995. 
The House passed the Johnson bill April 12. The Senate on April 
18 took the Johnson bill, struck out all after the enacting clause, 
and substituted the Reed bill. Thereafter all debate was on H. R. 
7995.) 


April 2. 
April 3. 
April 4, 
April 5. 
April 7. 
April 8. 
April 9. 
April 11. 
April 12. 
April 14. 
April 15, 
April 16. 


Senate debate. 

Senate debate. 

Senate debate, 

House debate, 

Senate debate. 

Senate and House debates. 

Senate debate. 
House debate. 
House debate, 
Senate debate. 
Senate debat. 
Senate debate. 
April 17. Senate debate. 
April 18. Senate debate. H. R. 7995 passed Senate April 18. 
May 8. First conference report (H. Rept. 688) submitted to House. 
May 9. House debate—bill recommitted to conference, 
May 12. Second conference report (H. Rept. 716) submitted to 

House. 
May 15. Conference report adopted in House and Senate. 


The immigration act of 1924 is Public Law No. 139, Sixty- 
eighth Congress (H. R. 7995). Originally introduced by me at 
the beginning of the Congress, December 5, 1923, it underwent 
many changes; passed both Houses by decisive votes—323 to 
71 in the House and 62 to 6 in the Senate—was approved by the 
President May 26, 1924, thus ending a struggle of more than 
40 years for legislation that would not only substantially re- 
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H. R. 7995 passed the House April 12. 


strict immigration but make a record and examination overseas 
of prospective immigrants. A fight of 20 years to complete the 
exclusion of Asiatic immigrants is also ended with this enact- 
ment. We have had Chinese exclusion by law for 42 years. 
We have had Asiatic exclusion—except Japanese—through the 
barred-zone provisions of the Burnett Act of 1917, and now 
we have complete exclusion as immigrants of those ineligible 
to citizenship through section 13 of the new act. Inasmuch as 
the policy of the United States has been against the admission 
of Aslaties generally, and inasmuch as the laws forbid’ their 
naturalization, it has been apparent to all students of the ques- 
tion that general Asiatic exclusion had to come sooner or later. 
It seemed unfair to bar the Chinese, the Hindu, the Malay, the 
Javanese, and so forth, and to admit the Japanese, thus making 
of the latter a preferred oriental race. Further, it is an 
unwise policy for the United States to permit the growth of 
colonies of nonnaturalizable aliens to develop here, always to 
owe allegiance to another Government. 

Again, if the United States intends to retain control of its 
Territorial outpost in the Pacific, Hawaii, then the United 
States will do well to see that the population there is of a kind 
which can be naturalized. 

Some think that the exclusion clause of the new immigration 
act will so offend the Japanese that it will create a breach that 
will lead on to war, not immediate war, of course, but that 
conditions making for peace will be lacking; that preparations 
for war must be made; and that vigilance will have to be 
maintained. E 

A PREVENTIVE OF WAR 

I believe, on the contrary, that the exclusion provision will 
serye as an actual preventative of war, for the reason that we 
now make certain that the status of the Hawaiian Islands 
shall be maintained. These islands were. annexed by the 
United States as an outpost and for the peace of the Pacific. 
If the islands are not orientalized, peace is assured for many 
generations; for a much longer period than if populated by 
Japanese people—immigrants and native born. The latter, of 
course, are citizens of the United States. Of course, every 
nation that pretends to be a nation is vigilant. 

But, after all, the real reasons for the American policy of 
exclusion are: 

1. The unassimilability of the Asiatic races with the people 
of the United States. 

2. Undesirability of the competition of Asiatic coolies with 
American laborers. 

Those who will read section 18 of the new act carefully will 
find that it is not directed at the Japanese alone, It is di- 
rected at all who are ineligible to citizenship. It catches those 
who withdrew first papers and fled the country to avoid the 
draft. It catches certain deserters from Army and Navy. 
It tightens up the Chinese exclusion act in many particulars. 
It also greatly reduces the barred-zone provisions of the 1917 
act. 

In fact, the new immigration act tightens and regulates im- 
migration in more ways than appear at first sight. The new 
act is “in addition to and not in substitution for” the other 
immigration laws—except parts of the expiring quota act. 
Thus, if the Chinese exclusion act is more liberal than section 
13, the Chinese exclusion act is reduced to the limits of sec- 
tion 13. The long line of exemptions carried as a proviso to 
the barred-zone clause of the 1917 act is reduced to the few 
exemptions of subdivision (e) of section 13. 

TEXT OF THE EXCLUSION CLAUSE 
Subdivision (e) of section 13 of the new act reads as follows: 


(c) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States unless such alien (1) is admissable as a nonquota im- 
migrant under the provisions of subdivision (b), (d), or (e) of section 
4, or (2) is the wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of an immigrant admissible under such subdivision (d), and is ac- 
companying or following to join him, or (3) is not an immigrant as 
defined in section 3. 


The subdivisons of section 4 referred to are as follows: 


(b) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United States, 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 

* > . * + * * 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least two years imme- 
diately preceding the time of his application for admission to the 
United States has been, and who seeks to enter the United States 
solely for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any 
religious denomination, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or 
university ; and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 years of 
age, is accompanying or following to join him; or 
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(e) An immigrant who fs a bona fide student at least 15 years of 
age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary 
of Labor, which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor 
the termination of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any 
‘such institution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the 
‘approval shall be withdrawn. 


DEFINITION OF IMMIGRANT 


Section 8, which is referred to in the exclusion clause, is a 
very important section of the new act. It undertakes to de- 
fine immigrants by naming all classes who are not to be con- 
sidered immigrants. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 3. When used in this act the term “immigrant” means any 
alien departing from any place outside the United States destined for 
the United States, except: 

(1) A Government official, his family, attendants, servants, and em- 

oyees; 

0 (2) An alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist 
or temporarily for business or pleasure; 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the United States; 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United States who later 
goes in transit from one part of the United States to another through 
foreign contiguous territory; 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman: serving as such on a vessel arriving 
at a port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the 
United States solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman; and 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry 
on trade under and In pursuance of the provisions of a present exist- 
ing treaty of commerce and navigation. 


END OF GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 


Japan is given about everything that Japan elaimed in her 
Interpretation of her “ gentlemen's agreement,” which, by the 
way, is not a treaty, never was a treaty, never was considered 
‘to be a treaty, never saw the light of day, did not apply to the 
Hawaiian Islands unless Japan desired to apply it, did not 
give the United States any right to regulate immigration from 
Japan, and is now as dead as Hector, after 17 years of mis- 
| understanding. 

Where is Japan hurt? 

The chief complaint seems to be the charge that she dees 
not receive a quota, and is thus discriminated against. 

But Japan does receive a quota. She is given the minimum 
‘of 100. The quota, however, is for persons eligible to citizen- 
ship. 

China gets a quota also, subject to the same conditions. So 

does India. So dees Siam, and so do numerous places in the: 
barred zene. Bach has the minimum quota of 100, but in all 
cases it must be used by persons eligible to citizenship. 
No: Japan is not hurt that way. She is hurt because she 
has reached high place as one of the five great powers and 
is demanding “ race equality” for herself, but not for China, 
Formosa, India. According to Thomas F. Millard, author of 
Confiict of Policies in Asia: 


Japan kas used this issue of “race equality” as trading stock 
in diplomatic negotiations without giving te It the importance in 
‘her own mind which it seems to have on the surface: She does not 
practice race equality as between Japanese and Formosans, Koreans, 
jor Chinese, Actual race equality in the United States would surely 
iTe unfavorable to Japanese, since Chinese and other Oriental races 
could undercut Japanese in America’s economic’ field if their equality 
were recognized in our laws, 

The race-equality slogan is used for the benefit of Japanese alone, 
| Yet Japan has carried on in all eastern Asia for years a Pan-Asian 
propaganda meant to line up Asiatice races against Europe and America. 
She does this, not to help the other races, but as a part of the 
plan of making Japan the head of a movement which will finally 
subject all Asia to Japan. 


LEADING FEATURES OF NEW ACT 


Having discussed the oriental problem and given the defini- 
tion of the term “immigrant,” I may now drop back to a dis- 
cussion of the general features of the new act. 

The Burnett Act of 1917 still stands. It excludes certain 
classes of people, such as mental defectives, paupers, diseased, 
criminals, polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes, procurers, con- 
tract laborers, stowaways, and persons likely to become public 
charges. It provides for deportation of aliens who enter un- 
lawfully, or who after entry are found to be members of an 
excluded class, It preseribes a literacy test. But it fixes no 
numerical limitation. Under its provisions every alien who can 
not be numbered among the excluded classes must be admitted. 


NUMERICAL LIMITATION IMPOSED 

Three years ago the Congress first decided that some restric- 
tion more severe than that embodied in the Burnett Act was 
needed to prevent the movement of large numbers of Europeans 
to the United States. This decision found expression in the 
Passage of the so-called quota law of 1921. This law provided 
that the number of aliens of any nationality admissible in any 
fiscal year must be limited to 3 per cent of the number of 
foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in the United 
States as determined by the census of 1910. When first enacted, 
the quota act of 1921 was intended as a stop-gap and was to 
expire, by its own terms, on June 30, 1922. By joint resolution 
of Congress it was extended to be operative until June 30, 1924. 

The immigration act of 1924, just signed, supersedes the 
temporary quota act. It continues im force the principle of 
numerical limitation, but it changes the procedure radically 
and reduces the number of persons admissible. 

PASSPORTS AND IMMIGRATION VISES 

To understand the operation of our immigration laws one 
must understand also that we have a passport law. It is re- 
quired that every alien entering the United States must carry 
a passport issued to him by the government to which he owes 
allegiance. More, he must have stamped on his passport an 
American consular visé: Sinee the World War that has been 
largely routine. Many a United States consul has been obliged 
to visa the passport øf an immigrant whom he knew would not 
be admitted to the United States, or if admitted, would make a 
most unwelcome addition to our population, 

But now the immigration act of 1924 steps In and gives some 
real yalue to the visa which the United States consul stamps 
on the alien’s passport. 

We have made the passport and its accompanying visa 
(which now becomes a separate document instead of a mere 
rubber stamp and signature) the sine qua now of admission to 
the United States. 

The new law puts upon the consular officers of our Govern- 
ment situated in foreign lands the first and most important 
duty of sifting our immigration by granting or withholding 
“immigration visas,” 

If the new law had nothing else in it but this provision it 
would be worth all of the seven years’ effort to pase it. 

CONSUL’S ACTION IS PINAL 


Under the immigration act of 1924 the consular officer may 
refuse to issue an immigration visa “if he knows or has 
reason to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible fo the 
United States under the immigration laws.” 

Inasmuch as the Burnett Act of 1917 is continued in effect, 
providing for exclusion of many classes of undesirable aliens, 
this is a most important authority. The consular officer's 
action in such case is final. 

ALL MUST BRING RECORDS WITH THEM 

From and after July 1, 1924, all persons who come to the 
United States as “quota immigrants” or nonquota immi- 
grants,” whether from England, Germany, Canada, Mexico, or 
elsewhere, must come with a certified document or reeord. 
This document will be taken from each immigrant and filed 
in the Department of Labor. The immigrant will find it of 
great service as he proceeds toward naturalization. 

Further, each immigrant henceforth may be challenged as to 
his right to be in the United States. The burden of proof is 
on him. The actual proof is the document with which he 
entered the United States. The Government will freely offer 
that document to help him to prove his right to be here. If 
there is no document he must be deported. This applies to 
Canadians, Cubans, and Mexicans, as well as Europeans and 
all nationals of all countries of the world. It is expected that 
the Mexicans who have been coming in freely under the Bur- 
nett Act and the quota act will haye great difficulty in filling 
out the questionnaire required for the “immigration visa,” and 
that the burden-of-proof clause will enable the Department of 
Labor. to deport most of those who enter surreptitiously. 

EFFORT TO END HARDSHIPS 

The quota law of 1921 created many hardships. It excluded 
thousands simply because they were late in making applica- 
tion or because they came on slow steamships. It debarred 
or deported many who thought when they left their homes that 
they had a fair or excellent chance to be admitted, but found 
on reaching our sheres that their national quotas’ were ex- 
hausted. It divided families and was difficult of administra- 
tion. While no restrictive immigration act can be expected to 
work without hardship, for the human equation is always pres- 
ent, it is hoped that the immigration act of 1924 will eliminate 
many of the difficulties encountered in the enforcement of the 
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quota act. Right off the new law changes the manner of 
counting those who apply for entry. It provides that the im- 
migrants themselves shall not be counted at ports of arrival. 
In fact, they are not counted at all, The counting is done in 
the granting of immigration visés. Every “quota immigrant” 
and every “nonquota immigrant,” young or old, married or 
single, must have such a document at a cost of $10 each. So, 
if the alien obtains a visé he may be sure he is counted; he 
will not be debarred on account of exhaustion of quota. But 
he will still be subject to examination on arrival at an Ameri- 
can port of entry, and subject also to exclusion if he can not 
pass the tests of the Burnett Act. 
TWO PER CENT, 1890 CENSUS 

The limitation upon the issuance of immigration visés, under 
the new law, is a percentage limitation, effective until July 1, 
1927, The law provides: 

The annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in 
continental United States as determined by the United States census 
of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 
100. * * * 

There shall be issued to quota immigrants of any nationality (1) 
no more immigration visés in any fiscal year than the quota for such 
nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal year no 
more immigration visés than 10 per cent of the quota for such na- 
tionality * . 

No immigrant shall be admitted to the United States unless he (1) 
bas an unexpired immigration visé or was born subsequent to the 
issuance of the immigration visé of the accompanying parent, (2) is 
of the nationality specified in the visé in the immigration visé, (3) is 
a nonquota immigrant, if specified in the visé in the immigration visé 
as such, and (4) is otherwise admissible under the immigration laws. 


This definitely fixes the number of quota immigrants.” 

The expiring law admitted nationals of other countries to the 
number of 3 per cent of persons here from those countries as 
shown by the census of 1910. The total admissible was 357,803, 
and for the past two years the quotas were filled—except a 
few hundred. Many thousands came in under the exemptions, 
and other thousands came from the countries for which no 
quotas were set up—Canada, Mexico, Japan, Jamaica, and so 
forth. In fact, the number admitted from July 1, 1823, to 
April 30, 1924—10 months—was 774,717. The following table 
is of interest: 


Immigrants admitted July 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924 


Number admitted charged to quota 356, 714 

Number admitted as exempted classes and not charged to 
Anola ingonane a sh hse 418, 003 
Number admitted at Canadian borderland ports 171, 111 
Number admitted at Mexican borderland ports — 81, 802 
Totar Atte. — 774, 717 


When one learns that nearly 775,000 immigrants gained ad- 
mission in 10 months of this fiscal year with the 3 per cent 
quota law in operation, one may be sure that without the quota 
restriction 1,500,000 would have come in, if not more. 

During the debates there were printed a great many quota 
tables, showing 2 per cent on 1890 census, 2 per cent and 3 
per cent on 1910, 2 per cent on an average of 1890, 1000, 1910, 
and 1920, and so on. All of these tables were merely tentative, 
and most of them were prepared before the section of the act 
fixing the methods of adding dependencies to mother ,coun- 
tries and of caring for mandated countries, new countries, and 
so forth, had been perfected. Exact quota tables based on the 
new law—2 per cent of the various peoples in the United 
States as shown by the census of 1890—are still unavailable, 
but I present the following as the best approximation that can 
be made at this date: 

Estimated quotas 


Old quota | 


New quota 


SEs p p` 
833285888582553 
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3 Jnc'uded all of Ireland. 
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Estimated quotas—Continued 


Old quota |New quota 


e rr ee cee +23, 000 
133 1.540 150 
Lithuania. 2, 629 350 
Netherlands 3, 007 1, 600 
New Zealand. 80 100 
Norway 12, 202 6, 300 
Palestine 57 100 
Poland 30, 977 6,000 
Portugal 2, 465 500 
Dll TTT Esra eee ae 7,419 2, 500 
eme 24, 405 2.200 
S TREE DSP LSA ae eer ORS Bit as fa a tee PSE Oe 912 150 
Switzerland... 3,753 2,000 
Sweden 20,042 9, 700 
IY other tries, including Other Asia, Other E ce os 
count urope, 
South Africa, ete 23, 628 215,000 
PPP E A tannins ES Ea aA 167, 750 


? Approximate. 

Japan, India, Siam, Persia, and several other countries will have 
nominal quotas of 100 each, which may be used by persons eligible 
to citizenship. Some 25 small countries, such as Andorra, Monaco, 
South Africa, etc., will have minimum quotas of 100 each. 


NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Certain aliens are designated as “nonquota immigrants.” 
They are entitled to immigration visés, but are not counted in 
quotas. They are admissible without reference to numbers, 
These are (sec. 4); 


(1) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years of 
age, or the wife, of a citizen of the United States who resides therein 
at the time of the filing of a petition under section 9; 

(2) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the United States 
who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 

(3) An immigrant who was born in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Donrinican Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent 
country of Central or South America, and his wife, and his unmarried 
children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following to join 
him; 

(4) An immigrant who continuously for at least two years immedi- 
ately preceding the time of his application for admission to the United 
States has been and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the 
purpose of carrying on the yocation of minister of any religious denomi- 
nation, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university ; and 
his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if acconrpa- 
nying or following to join him; or 

(5) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 years of 
age, and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or university, 
particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary of Labor, 
which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the termi- 
nation of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such insti- 
tution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the approyal 
shall be withdrawn. 


Not nearly so many classes of nonquota immigrants are per- 
mitted under the new law as under the old. In addition the 
conditions are made such there will not be one-fifth as many 
such admissions. 

REGARD FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL TREATIES 


It is through the definition of “immigrant” in section 3 and 
through the students’ provision of section 4 that the new act 
takes care of the treaties of the United States with the nations 
of the world, including the remnant of the Chinese treaty of 
1880. 

In passing permit me to remark that the United States, hav- 
ing experimented with five immigration treaties with China 
and one “agreement” with Japan, is not likely to undertake 
any more immigration treaties with any nation in the world. 
The regulation of immigration is a domestic matter, not only 
in the United States but in all other countries. The United 
States having been so long a melting-pot country, the change to 
a policy of heavy restriction and overseas weeding out is likely 
to cause some misunderstanding. In fact, the mere fact that 
we have so many nationals of other countries among us has led 
some other countries to believe that their people not yet here 
have some sort of vested right in the United States. But time 
will cure that idea. Our population on the last census estiniate 
is about 113,000,000, or 8,000,000 more than the actual census 
count of 1920—a rapid growth in the face of restricted immi- 
gration. In 50 years, with little or no immigration, continental 
United States will number 200,000,000 souls. The struggle for 
existence here will then be on in earnest. 
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PREPERENCES WITHIN QUOTAS 
In granting immigration visas to “ quota immi ts,” Amerl- 
can consuls are directed to give preferences as follows: 


(1) To a quota immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 
years of age, the father, the mother, the husband, or the wife of a 
citizen of the United States who is 21 years of age or over; and 

(2) To a quota immigrant who is skilled in agriculture, and his 
wife and his dependent children under the age of 16 years, if accom- 
penying or following to join him. 


These preferences are hedged about by provisions. Neither 
class granted preference is to be given priority over the other. 
Preferences do not apply to immigrants of any nationality the 
quota for which is less than 800. A preference shall be given 
in the calendar month in which the right to preference is 
established if the number of immigration visés which may be 
issued in such month to quota immigrants of such nationality 
has not already been issued, otherwise in the next calendar 
month. 

It is probable that the demand for admittance of preferred 
relatives from many countries will be so great that all avail- 
able visés will be used until approximately 50 per cent of the 
annual quotas from these countries are exhausted. 

APPLICATION FOR RELATIVES’ ADMISSION 


Although certain relatives of American citizens are entitled 
to exemption from quota count as “nonquota immigrants,” or 
to preference within the quotas, under the new law, these ex- 
emptions and preferences are not had automatically. To ob- 
tain them the citizen relative within the United States must 
petition the Commissioner General of Immigration, submitting 
certain information. Thereupon if the commissioner general 
finds that the immigrant is entitled to be admitted as a “ non- 
quota immigrant,” or is entitled to preference as a relative, his 
finding shall be transmitted to the appropriate consular officer 
overseas, with instructions to issue the “nonquota” immigra- 
tion visé or to grant the preference. It is probable that there 
will be some delay in getting these relatives started, inasmuch 
as the application begins here; but no harm will result as the 
annual quotas are spread 10 months, with 2 months leeway, 
in which to care for just such a contingency. 

BNTRY FROM CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 


No quotas are fixed for independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Persons born in Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the independent 
countries of Central and South America are not subject to 
count. They are “nonquota immigrants.” But they are not 
relieved of the necessity of obtaining immigration visés if they 
are coming to the United States for purposes of permanent 
residence or if they are not of the “nonimmigrant” class. 
Thus a Canadian or a Mexican intending to domicile himself 
permanently in the United States will be put to the trouble of 
applying at a consulate, and the consular officer will have a 
certain discretion respecting the issuance of the desired visé. 
Jt is expected that this will mean somewhat of a hindrance to 
the illiterate or semiliterate Mexican laboring class. Persons 
born in the colonies of the Western Hemisphere, such as the 
British West Indies, French and Dutch Guiana, and so forth, 
are to be charged to the quotas of their mother countries. 

RESTRICTIONS ON ALIEN SBAMEN 


The new law puts an additional burden on vessels employing 
alien seamen. The master of the vessel is required to detain 
every allen seaman aboard ship until he shall have submitted to 
inspection, including examination by medical officers. Such a 
requirement was intended when the Burnett Act of 1917 was 
written, but on account of a technicality it did not become 
operative: The immigration act of 1924 corrects the flaw and 
prohibits the landing, with certain exceptions, of alien seamen 
found excludable. 

PERMIT TO REENTHR THD UNITED STATES 


Upon payment of a fee of $3 any allen legally admitted to the 
United States may obtain a permit to reenter the country after 
a temporary absence abroad. Under the terms of the new law 
such a-permit shall have a validity of one year, but on good 
cause shown it may be extended for one or more periods of six 
months each. But a permit of this sort, the law expressly 
states, shall have no effect under the immigration laws except 
to show that the alien to whom it has been issued is returning 
from a temporary visit abroad. The permit is intended merely 
as a convenience to the allen, a sort of identification paper. 

FERS AKD “INES 

Immigration visés under the new law are to cost thè appli- 
cants $10 each, the same amount now charged for passport 
visés. This sum, however, is divided. The immigrant pays 


$1 for the furnishing and verification of the application for 
visé and $9 for its issuance. In other words, if his application 
is merte he is out but $1. After issuance, the immigration 
yisé a validity for four months, by the end of which time 
the holder must have taken ship for the United States. 

Steamship fines under the new law are made more severe 
than under any previous immigration statute. Responsibility 
is fixed upon vessel owners, and they are liable to heavy fines 
for bringing to the United States persons of the excluded 
classes mentioned in the Burnett Act of 1917. 


DETERMINATION OF NATIONALITY 


Provision for ascertainment of nationality by country of 
birth, written into the quota act of 1921, is carried also in the 
new law. This is an arbitrary rule believed to be necessary. 
It means simply that regardless of his allegiance or citizenship 
the arriving immigrant is counted for quota purposes a national 
of the country in which he was born. The fact that its opera- 
tion has meant hardship to some aliens is appreciated—as, for 
instance, when a simon-pure Englishman or Scandinavian was 
born in a “small-quota” country, such as Greece or Syria— 
but no better rule has been found. In the new law it is modi- 
fied, however, so that the nationality of an alien child is deter- 
mined by the nationality of one or the other of its parents, 
It is provided also that if a wife is of a nationality different 
from that of her husband, and if her quota is exhausted, sha 
shall have her visé nevertheless as if she were of her husband's 
nationality. These provisions are fixed in order to avoid sepa- 
ration of families. It is provided also that an Immigrant who 
was born in the United States and who has lost his American 
citizenship shall be considered as of the nationality of the 
country of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not a citi- 
zen or subject of any country—as in a case of dual or disputed 
nationality—then he shall be considered as of the nationality 
of the country from which he comes, 


NATIONAL ORIGIN QUOTAS 


The percentage limitation based upon the census of 1890, 
noted above, is not to be effective permanently, For the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1927, and for each 1 year there- 
after annual quotas are to be based upon an idea which, while 
new and untried, is expected to operate with fairness toward 
every group or class numbered in the country’s population. 
This idea as written into the law is that quotas should be 
based upon an ascertainment, as nearly accurate as may be, 
of the numerical strength of the various national, not racial, 
stocks making up the population. It contemplates a consid- 
eration of all immigration and emigration of years past and a 
determination of the national origins of all the people. A 
maximum immigration quota for all countries of 150,000 is to 
be fixed. The quota of a particular nationality is to be a 
number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number 
of persons of that national origin bears to the number of in- 
habitants in continental United States as disclosed by the 1920 
census. But the term “inhabitants in continental United 
States” does not include aliens ineligible to citizenship or their 
descendants, the descendants of slave immigrants, the descend- 
ants of American aborigines, or immigrants from Canada, 
Mexico, and other Republics and independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, For example, if persons of Irish stock 
make up 15 per cent of our white population, the Irish quota 
will be 15 per cent of 150,000, or 22,500. Likewise, if persons 
of Swedish stock are found to be 10 per cent of the total whites, 
the Swedish quota will be 15,000. 

It is expected that the ascertalnment of “national origin 
quotas” will be a work of no small magnitude. Hence the 
new law directs that it shall not be operative immediately, 
The preliminary work is to be done by 1927, the quotas are 
to be announced by the President on April 1 of that year, and 
from and after July 1, 1927, they are to be effective as super- 
seding quotas based upon the 1920 census, 

If for any reason the national origin plan can not be satis- 
factorily worked out, the President need not issue the required 
proclamation and the quota law will then remain until changed 
by Congress. 

PROBLEM OF THE COMMINGLING OF THE RACES 


Mr. Speaker, with this new immigration act the United 
States is undertaking to regulate and control the great prob- 
lem of the commingling of races. Our hope is in a homogene- 
ous Nation. At one time we welcomed all, and all helped to 
build the Nation. But now asylum ends. The melting pot is 
to have a rest. This Nation must be as completely unified as 
any nation in Europe or in Asia. Self-preservation demands it. 
I believe the new act to be of vital importance to the future 
of the United States, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. = 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment in order that I may make a personal request? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of 
May at the memorial exercises on the New York Members I 
made some remarks which I withheld for revision. I have 
neglected to revise them and to-day is the last day to get them 
in, so I ask unanimous consent te have that time extended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


FACTS INTERESTING TO VOTERS 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the work of 


this Congress. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Congress ad- 
journs notwithstanding the protests of the progressive Repub- 
licans and progressive Democrats. The reactionary leaders of 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties adjourned Con- 
gress without passing any legislation looking to the relief of 
the farmer. One word from the President would have brought 
Congress back July 9, but that one word was not spoken. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace stated that the “farmers of the 
Nation are victims of economic injustice due to Government 
action.” In other words, the farmer has not had a square deal. 

If any other business of one-tenth the magnitude and impor- 
tance as agriculture was suffering as severely as agriculture, 
the President would have insisted that Congress remain at its 
post and at least try to meet the emergency. 

CONTRAST THIS WITH TREATMENT OF THE RAILROADS 


The railroads were paid an annual rental when the Govern- 
ment was obliged to operate them during the war a sum equal 
to their net earnings for the three preceding years, which were 
the years when-we were furnishing material for the Allies who 
then were in war. These were the three most prosperous years 
for railroads in their history. Senator Cummins, who could 
not surely be charged with hostility to the railroads, said in a 
speech that we overpaid the railroads from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred million dollars per year more than they 
were entitled to receive. Besides guaranteeing their earnings 
under the Esch-Cummins Act, we loaned the railroads $300,- 
000,000 for 15 years to purchase equipment. No one argued 
that this was class legislation. A portion of this money loaned 
will never be paid, as some of the loans were not on prior-lien 
securities. As important as the railroads are, they are not as 
important as the farms of the country. Yet, by what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture states was economie injustice caused by 
the Government, which is a polite term for ruthless deflation 
of agriculture by the Federal Reserve Board, and through no 
fault of his own, the farmer is in a desperate situation. He is 
down on his knees erying for help, and no help is given him. 
Agriculture, our basic industry, as an independent, paying busi- 
ness, is threatened with extermination so far as American stand- 
ards of living are concerned. 

The La Follette resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, 
introduced June 3, 1924, and voted down, sets forth accurately 
the situation and reads as follows: 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has reported that in the 15 
wheat States alone more than 108,000 farmers have since 1920 lost 
their farms or other property through foreclosures or bankruptcy, over 
122,000 have lost their property without legal proceedings, and nearly 
878,000 have retained their property only throngh the leniency of 
creditors, making a total of 603,000 farmers, or 26 per cent of all, 
who are virtually bankrupt in these 15 States; and 

Whereas the tonditions are even more appalling in particular States, 
as, for example, in South Dakota, where, according to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 40 per cent of all farmers are virtually bankrupt; 
Colorado, 42 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Wyoming, 51 per 
cent; and Montana, 62 per cent; and 

Whereas as a result of this acute agricultural distress during the 
four years, 1920 to 1923, 1,357 State and National banks have failed, 
with total liabilities of more than $500,000,000; and 

Whereas during the ‘first three months of the present year 265 
banks failed, with total Mabllities of $100,275,600, or at the unprece- 
dented rate of 1,060 bank failures for the year; and 

Whereas this constitutes conclusive evidence that the alarming con- 


ditions in the agricultural States above described are not only in- | 


creasing but threaten the financial and commercial stability of the 
entire Nation: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That when the two Houses complete the business of the calendar day 
of Saturday, June 7, 1924, they shall stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Monday, July 7, 1924; and 
- Resolved further, That when the Congress reconvenes on July 7, 
1924, the two Houses shall proceed to consider and vote upon the fol- 
lowing measures in the order named: (1) Emergency legislation for 
the relief of agriculture; (2) the Howell-Barkley bill for the sete- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; (3) amend- 
ment of the rate-making sections of the transportation act; and (4) 
reclamation-relief legislation. ~ 

UNPRECEDENTED INCREASE OF WEALTH OF NATION 


December 81, 1922, the wealth of the United States was 
$320,000,000,000 as compared with $186,000,000,000 in 1912. 
This increase of wealth in 10 years is unprecedented and more 
than in the preceding 50 years. Has this wealth made the 
people of our Nation, as a whole, more prosperous and con- 
tented? Has this wealth been at all equitably distributed? 
Have the real producers of this wealth received their just 
share or the proportion they have formerly received? If not, 
are the political parties who have had control of all the depart- 
ments of government during this time functioning for the ben- 
efit of the many or for the benefit of the few? Are we as a 
nation paying enough attention to the welfare of the masses 
of the people? 

DISTRESS OF FARMER 


Over one-third of our whole population are on the farms, 
working long hours in all kinds of weather and producing what 
our Nation eats and wears. The farmer did more than any 
other class to increase the wealth of the Nation from $186,000,- 
000,000 to $320,000,000,000, the increase of wealth in the last 
decade. The farmers have done more than any other class to 
make this country a powerful and mighty Nation that has 
Surpassed all other nations of the world. Notwithstanding 
this, the present administration and those in authority are 
allowing conditions to remain that have caused over 600,000 
farmers in 10 wheat States to either lose their farms by fore- 
closure or retain them because the mortgagees did not desire to 
take them over, conditions that have caused agriculture in all 
lines to be reduced to the very extremity and on the verge of 
collapse. As a result of this acute agricultural distress, over 
1,000 banks, with assets of approximately $500,000,000, have 
failed in the last three years, 

FARMERS ASK FOR SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Before Congress convened in general session in December all 
of the farm societies begged of President Coolidge to call a 
special session of Congress. Delegations of farmers appeared 
before the President in person, but their words fell on deaf 
ears, and their request for a special session of Congress was 
denied. Congress could not convene before the regular session 
without the President convening it. When. Congress met at 
the regular session in December the farmers and everybody 
else thought that President Coolidge's first message would be 
devoted largely to the solution of the agricultural emergency. 
They knew that the President’s attention had been called to 
the emergency by agricultural associations representing several 
million farmers. They knew that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with its corps of highly trained experts, 
the most learned in the world, always ready to aid, was atithe 
President’s elbow. They knew the power of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the greatest Nation in the world to summon experts 
not only from all parts of the United States but the whole 
world. They expected, and had a right to expect, that when 
Congress convened in Deeember that before it adjourned some 
legislation would be passed dealing with the very critical 


situation. 
THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

The President's message delivered at the convening of Con- 
gress was voluminous. It dealt in a general way with every- 
thing on this earth and the air above and the waters under 
the earth, making a booklet of 14 pages of printed matter. 
Before finishing, the President dealt with the greatest agri- 
cultural emergency that ever faced this country or any other 
country in the history of the world, an emergency that has 
driven over a million farmers off their farms and bankrupted 
over 1,000 banks in the last three years. 

The President in his message advocated diversified farming 
and cooperation and summed up his conclusion with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Simple and direct methods put into operation by the farmer himself 
are the only real sources for restoration. 

FARMERS DISAPPOINTED 

The farmer and the public had expected the President would 
propose some constructive legislation. All who had such ex- 
pectations were bitterly disappointed. They next looked to 
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Congress. They hoped against hope, that, notwithstanding the 
Indifference of the President, Congress would pass some legis- 
lation helping to solve the emergency. 
OPPOSITION TO FARM RELIEF 

There were a large number of bills introduced dealing with 
the agricultural situation, the Haugen-MeNary bill, the Nortis- 
Sinclair bill, the Beck bill, and the Williams bill being the 
most prominent. Most of the speakers who opposed these bills 
quoted President Coolidge to the effect that the farmers them- 
selves, and they alone, could and should work themselves out 
of their predicament without help from the Government. Rep- 
resentative Hersey, of Maine, in a speech against the Haugen 
bill, took the President's words that I have quoted as his 
text and his justification for opposing the bill. 

COOPERATION 


Cooperation of farmers, in my opinion, is a solution for 
many of the troubles. A drastic reduction of freight rates on 
agricultural products would also help the situation. A higher 
duty on dairy products would be of inestimable value to the 
dairy farmers. Bills along all of these lines were introduced, 
but were crowded out of the way by very much less important 
proposed legislation. One word from President Coolidge would 
have given these subjects precedence. It is easy to talk about 
cooperation, but we will never have effective cooperation of 
the farmers in marketing and selling their products until the 
Government establishes a Federal cooperative board and sends 
its agents to the locality that needs help and helps the farmers 
organize and stays with them until they are thoroughly or- 
ganized and doing business and then goes to their assistance 
when needed. Our railroads and produce buyers and middle- 
men all work together and are powerful enough to defeat 
the farmer unless he is assisted by the Government. All the 
agricultural cooperative societies should be members of one 
large federation whose officers and directors would have the 
power and influence of millions of farmers back of them. The 
bills introduced by Representative Breck, of Wisconsin, and 
Wmunirams of Michigan provided for the Government assist- 
ing the farmer in cooperating. 

DENMARK 

Denmark has a federation of all farm cooperative associa- 
tions, and has her cooperative exporting societies as well as 
local cooperative societies. As a result the farmers of Den- 
mark are prosperous and contented and are receiving between 
50 and 60 per cent of what the consumer pays. 

CONTRAST 


The farmer of the United States for the year 1923 only 
received $7,500,000,000 for products; the consumers paid $22,- 
500,000,000 ; or the farmer received about one-third of what the 
consumer paid. 

DATRY FARMERS NEED PROTECTION FROM FORBIGN COMPETITION 

On the 12th day of May, 1924, I introduced a bill which 
would raise the duty on dairy products as follows: 

Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon; 

Sour milk and buttermilk, 3 cents per gallon; 

Cream containing 7 to 15 per cent butter fat, 20 cents per 
gallon; 

Cream containing 15 to 25 per cent butter fat, 30 cents per 
gallon; 

Cream containing 25 
gallon; 

Cream containing 35 
gallon ; ; 
F Cream containing over 45 per cent butter fat, dutlable as 

utter; 

Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, unsweetened, 4 cents per pound; 

Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, sweetened, 44 cents per pound; 

All others, 3 cents per pound; 

Whole-milk powder, 6 cents per pound; 

Cream powder, 14 cents per pound; 

Skim-milk powder, 3 cents per pound; 

Malted milk and compounds, or mixtures of or substitutes for 
milk or cream, 40 per cent ad valorem ; 

Butter, 20 cents per pound; 

5 and other butter substitutes, 18 cents per 
Pound; 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 12 cents per pound; and 

Casein, 6 cents per pound. 

On May 30, 1924, I spoke in favor of this bill and explained 
the need of it and urged Congress to act upon it before adjourn- 
ment. 

I have appeared also before the United States Tariff Com- 
misson and presented facts, which are now being considered 


to 35 per cent butter fat, 40 cents per 


to 45 per cent butter fat, 50 cents per 


and which I trust will be presented to President Coolidge by 
the Tariff Commission, asking that the present duty be in- 
creased on butter, cheese, and other dairy products. The 
President, under the present tariff bill, can increase the tariff 
on any article 50 per cent after due hearing had. 

The Fordney tariff bill was written for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. There is only 8 cents per pound duty on 
butter, 23 cents a gallon on milk, and 5 cents per pound on 
cheese. 

DAIRYING INDUSTRY SERIOUSLY MENACED 

At the present time the dairying industry is seriously 
menaced. The dairy industry has expanded to the point where 
gross domestic production slightly exceeds gross domestic con- 
sumption. Foreign surplus production is likewise steadily in- 
ereasing. Denmark, by the use of cheap water transportation, 
can send butter to the New York market for 1 cent per pound, 
while it costs Wisconsin and Minnesota farmers 1} cents per 
pound. There is an S-cent duty en butter, but this is more 
than offset by the difference in exchange. A Danish farmer 
gets his pay in American dollars, and every American dollar 
in Denmark is worth 81.35, which more than wipes out all the 
benefit derived from the tariff on butter. This situation has 
resulted in the imports of butter jumping from a total of about 
1,000,000 pounds in 1913 to 1,823,961 pounds in the month of 
February, 1923, and to over 5,000,000 pounds in February, 1924. 
Skilled farm labor can be procured for $15 per month with 
board, or $1 per day by the day without board. I know this 
from my personal investigation in Denmark last summer and 
also from the best Danish authorities. 

CHEESE 

Looking at the cheese situation, conditions are equally as 
bad. There are 14,500,000 pounds more of cheese in storage 
now than a year ago. In the month of March we received from 
foreign markets 4.264.467 pounds of cheese; at the same time 
we sold abroad 2,848,591 pounds less than in 1923. This gives a 
total balance against 1924, as compared with 1923, of almost 
4,000,000 pounds of cheese for the month of March. 

MILK POWDER 

Milk powder is in the same situation. A year ago we were 
selling milk powder for 13 cents per pound, while now we are 
getting d cents per pound. On March 1, 1923, there were 
2,538,000 pounds of milk powder in storage, while on Marchi 1, 
1924, there was over 10,000,000 pounds in storage. 

The present tariff of 2 cents on casein is of practically no 
value in preventing the importation of casein from Argentina 
and other countries. The casein in these countries is dried in 
the sun instead of by the use of coal, and is produced by cheap 
labor. This resulted last year in importations from Argentina 
alone which destroyed a market for 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
skimmed milk furnished by American farmers. 


MALPEASANCE AND CORRUPTION 


The most important indictment against the present adminis- 
tration is malfeasance and corruption in office. Malfeasance 
and corruption in office during the last eight years is unparal- 
leled in the annals of the American Government, The adminis- 
trations of Hayes, Cleveland, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt were untainted by scandal. 

With the beginning of the Taft administration the Rooseyelt 
policy of conservation was reversed. Garfield, the Secretary 
of the Interior under Roosevelt, and his assistant, Gifford 
Pinchot, had made splendid records and had the confidence of 
not only Roosevelt but also the people of the United States, 
President Taft reversed the conservation policy of Roosevelt 
and appointed Ballinger, who had been the attorney of the 
Morgan and Guggenheim syndicate, in place of Garfield. Bal- 
linger’s utter disregard for the rights of the public, and his 
turning over to these large syndicates valuable coal and min- 
eral rights in Alaska, resulted in such a scandal that public 
opinion cempelled him to resign and the Taft administration 
went down in disgrace to defeat. The leases made by Ballinger 
of our coal and mineral rights to these syndicates were can- 
celed for fraud. Notwithstanding the Ballinger scandal, Taft 
was able in the nominating convention to defeat Colonel Roose- 
velt for the nomination, but at the general election was only 
able to carry the States of Vermont and Utah, proving that 
under our faulty caucus and convention system of nomination 
a sitting President can renominate himself. 


WILSON ADMINISTRATION * 


The Taft administration was such a failure that the Demo- 
cratic Party came into power. In the last four years of the 


Wilson administration the same influences that dominated the 
Taft administration in a large degree controlled the Demo- 
eratic administration. 
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Profiteering and graft were unrestrained, and the Treasury 
was looted out of several billions of dollars. Freedom of 
speech and of the press were abridged, and more large for- 
tunes were amassed at the expense of the many in these 
4 years than in any preceding 50 years of our country's his- 

ry. 
fo 1 PEOPLD DEMANDED CHANGE 

The people of the United States, regardless of party, de- 
manded a change in the administration of our Government. In 
the 1921 presidential campaign big business dominated both 
political parties and nominated Harding the Republican candi- 
date at the convention at Chicago and Cox at the Democratic 
National Convention at San Francisco. The same men, repre- 
senting the railroads, the banking interests, coal, iron, oil, and 
steel, the directors of large financial interests of sufficient 
magnitude to wipe out the German war debt if they chose to 
do so, from their headquarters in the Blackstone Hotel at 
Chicago controlled every movement of the Republican con- 
vention in the Coliseum. After nominating Harding and 
Coolidge these same men, representing the same interests that 
Roosevelt called the “predatory” interests, entered their 
special cars and leisurely journeyed across the continent to 
San Francisco and from their palatial headquarters in the 
St. Francis Hotel nominated Cox for President on the Demo- 
cratie ticket. 

The major portions of the campaign contributions came from 
Wall Street. Senator Loper, of Massachusetts, May 21, 1924, 
speaking in the Senate of campaign contributions, said: 


I think I am putting it moderately when I say that nine-tenths of 
the money expended on behalf of the party of the Senator from 
Arkansas, as well as mine, was raised in the city of New York. 
(COxGRESSIONAL Recoerp, p. 9109.) 

ADMINISTRATION REACTIONARY 

esident Harding was a reactionary. He had supported 
Taff as against Roosevelt. He had advocated the abolition 
of the primary election and the restoration of the caucus and 
convention system in its place. He had opposed all progres- 
sive legislation. The Harding Cabinet was selected from the 
reactionaries. Every member of the Harding Cabinet who 
had . participated in politics had supported Taft as against 
Roosevelt. The old Taft administration was literally back 
in power. 

PLATFORM 

The Republican platform upon which Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Coolidge were elected contained a strong plank favoring con- 
servation of our national resources, yet Albert B. Fall, the 
well-known uncompromising foe of conservation, was appointed 
Secretary of the interior to guard these resources. > 

Edwin Denby, Representative from the State ef Michigan 
during the Taft administration, who was placed ọn the Con- 
gressional committee to investigate Ballinger, and who had 
given Ballinger a clean bill despite the overwhelming proof 
against him, proof so clear and so convincing that the leases 
which Ballinger had given to the Morgan-Guggenheim syndi- 
cate were canceled for fraud and Ballinger driven out of of- 
fice and Denby retired to private life, was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Navy to protect the Nation’s naval oil resources. 

Harry Daugherty, a second-grade lawyer of unsavory repu- 
tation, who helped pull the wires at the midnight conference 
of big business at the Hotel Blackstone which resulted in 
nominating Harding, was appointed Attorney General. This 
in itself amounted to notice that there wonld be no prosecu- 
tions, 

The administration was warned in advance by the press of 
the country. The Philadelphia North American, the oldest 
Republican paper in the United States, established back in 
1771, in its issue of February 28, 1921, when the appointments 
of Daugherty and Fall were announced as probable and before 
President Harding and Coolidge had been inaugurated, had 
an editorial which read as follows: 


The Daugherty appointment is reckless and wicked. Reckless be- 
cause it neediessly puts reproach upon the party and a cloud upon the 
administration; because his political repute is such that his official 
actions and motives will always challenge suspicion. Wicked because it 
puts a premium upon the practice of unprincipled politics and because 
it intrusts the enforcement of law to one whose associations have been 
largely with forces striving to circumvent law; who as the agent of 
special privilege and predatory wealth has become so entangled with 
their interests and so saturated with their doctrines as to make his 
appointment as head of the Department of Justice an anomaly. * * + 
Senater Fall is a determined reactionary, heavily interested in the 
development of natural resources, and his attitude upon the vital 
matter of conservation is questioned. There is a disquieting recol- 
lection of the era of Ballingerism, inaugurated by President Taft'r 


ure and reciprocate your expressions of friendship. 


appointment to this post of a man with interests similar to those of 
Fall, and the development of the policies of the Interior Department 
will be under close scrutiny from the outset. 


Is it any wonder that with these men in the Cabinet protect- 
ing the public interest that Harry F. Sinclair and E. L. Doheny 
felt that it was an invitation for them to start in immediately 
to plunder the Government out of hundreds of millions of 
dollars? 

Fall, Denby, and Daughtery took their oath of office March 
4, 1921. The first part of April, 1921, within a month from 
their taking the oath of office, Secretary Denby told the Chief 
of the Bureau of Engineers, Admiral Griffin, that he intended to 
transfer the naval oil reserves tv Fall. Admiral Griffin then 
and there strenuously objected. When called on the witness 
se Admiral Griffin testified and no one controverted it, as 

‘ollows: 


I told him [Denby] I hoped he would reconsider transferring the 
naval oil reserves to Fall; that the Navy had been fighting for 10 years 
to retain this oil and that if he turned it over to the Secretary of 
the Interior we might as well say good-bye to our oil; that our 
naval oi] reserves were just as much the property of the Navy as 
our navy yards. 


The history of how Secretary Fall procured the assent of 
Secretary Denby and how together they induced President 
Harding to transfer naval oil reserves worth several hundred 
million dollars to Secretary of the Interior Fall, and of the 
secret lease to Sinclair and Doheny, and the undisputed evi- 
dence that Doheny handed Fall a hundred thousand-dollar 
bills, which he put in his black satchel and departed, and for 
which he is now under indictment, the payment of Sinclair 
to Fall of $25,000 and other valuable considerations, are among 
the revelations that have been unearthed by the investigations 
and are established by the findings of the Senate. 

The United States Senate, January 31, 1924, on page 1728, 
unanimously passed a resolution holding that the oil leases and 
contracts were without authority of law on the part of the 
officers executing them and were executed under circumstances 
indicating fraud and corruption and in violation of the laws of 
Congress; that such leases and contracts were made in de- 
fiance of the settled policy of the Government adhered to 
through three successive administrations to maintain in the 
ground a great reserve supply of oil adequate to the needs of 
the Navy in any emergency threatening the national security. 

The resolution introduced by Senator La Fotserre inquiring 
into the leasing of the nayal oil reserves resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior Fall and the final disclos- 
ures which led to the passage of the above resolution by the 
Senate and which was unanimously passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Title to No. 1 oil reserve, consisting of 33,000 acres of oil. 

Title to No. 3 oil reserve, consisting of 9,000 acres of oll lands, 
valued at several hundred million dollars, will ultimately vest 
in the Government and will be held as naval oil reserve lands, 

Notwithstanding the passage of this resolution by both Houses 
of Congress by a unanimous vote declaring that the oil leases 
and contracts were without authority of law on the part of the 
officers executing them, which were Denby and Fall, and in viola- 
tion of the laws of Congress, and were executed under circum- 
stances indicating fraud and corruption, and notwithstanding 
Secretary Denby's statement that he would do exactly what he 
did over again if he had the opportunity, President Coolidge 
allowed Denby to remain in office, The United States Senate 
on the 11th day of February, 1924, passed a further resolution 
by a vote of 47 to 34 reenacting the former resolution, and in 
addition stating that it is the sense of the United States Senate 
that the President of the United States immediately request the 
resignation of Edwin Denby as Secretary of the Navy. Secre- 
tary Denby was allowed to remain in the Cabinet until the 10th 
day of March, 1924. Denby resigned February 17, 1924, his 
resignation to take effect March 10, 1924, President Coolidge 
stating he accepted the resignation of Denby with regret, and 
was loud in his praise of Denby, The President's note to Denby 
is as follows: 

Tap Wire HOUSE, 
Washington, February N, 1924. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY : Your resignation has been received. I am 
conscious that you have tendered it from a sense of public duty. It is 
with regret that I am to part with you, You will go with the knowl- 
edge that your honesty and integrity have not been impugned. I treas- 
I shall remember 
the fine sense of loyalty which you have always exhiljted toward me 
with much satisfaction and always wisb to you and yours contentment 
and success, 


Very truly yours, Calvix COOLIDGE. 
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SECRETARY OF THE NAVY DENBY AND THE OIL SCANDAL 

Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, was the custodian of 
the nayal oil. This trust was more important even than the 
control of the Navy itself. In 1911 the construction of the first 
oil-burning battleship suggested to the naval authorities that 
reserye supplies of fuel should be assured. This was Roose- 
velt's Suggestion. President Taft withdrew from entry large 
areas of public lands in California consisting of naval oil re- 
serve Nos. 1 and 2. In 1915 President Wilson set aside reserve 
No. 3, the Teapot Dome reserve of Wyoming. The purpose was 
thus stated in the proceedings of the Nayal Consulting Board: 

It is the intention to hold these areas and not utilize the oil until the 
shortage of domestic production rendered it advisable, 


These reserves were to serve as an assurance against the 
possibility of having a large fleet of exclusively oil-burning 
ships with no oil available. In 1915 Secretary Daniels advised 

the great Engineers Societies of the United States to form a 
„civilian naval consulting board. Thomas A, Edison became 
president of the board. The board filed findings that it was the 
‘unanimous opinion of this committee that the national defense 
demands that the Nation hold with unassailable title reserves 
of oil lands within its own borders sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of our Navy for a period of not less than 50 years. With 
this policy well established and with Admiral Griffin and sey- 
eral other Navy officers protesting verbally and in writing 
against the transfer of the oil reserves, which, as Admiral 
Griffin said, the Navy had been fighting for 10 years to retain, 
_and if it was turned over to the Secretary of the Interior, we 
might as well say good-by to our oil, and that oil reserves were 
just as much the property of the Navy as the navy yards, 
Secretary of the Nayy Denby not only refused to heed the 
advice of his admiral but sent Admiral Shafroth and Captain 
Halligan and several other protesting Navy officers to duty far 
away where their protests could not be heard. Admiral Griffin, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Engineers, who was shocked by Sec- 
retary Denby's intention of conyeying the Navy's valuable oil 
reserves, retired, and Admiral Robison was selected by Denby 
as Admiral Griffin’s successor. 

WHO WAS ADMIRAL ROBISON 

Admiral Robison was the commander of a ship in Pensacola 
Harbor, in the State of Florida. One of his junior officers was 
the son of Mr. E. L. Doheny. The elder Doheny visited his son 
and became very intimately acquainted with Admiral Robison 
and succeeded in convincing Admiral Robison that it would be 
a Splendid thing to place the naval oil reserves in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior to be developed along certain lines. 
It is a striking coincidence that among all of the distinguished 
officers of the Navy that Secretary of the Navy Denby should 
select Admiral Robison, who had been converted by the persua- 
sive Doheny, who was soon to become the beneficiary of naval 
oil reserves worth several hundred million dollars. Admiral 
Robison, who was appointed by Secretary Denby as Chief of 
the Bureau of Engineers, was charged by Secretary Denby with 
the protection of the naval oil reserves. Soon after Admiral 
Robison’s appointment Secretary Denby, President Harding, 
and Fall signed the leases, and the nayal oil reserves became 
the property of E. L. Doheny and Harry F. Sinclair. Both of 
these gentlemen testified that they expected to make over 
$100,000,000 out of the leases. 

DENBY’S TESTIMONY 

Secretary Denby, when placed upon the witness stand in the 
oil investigation, when asked if he could remember anyone in 
his department who approved the transfer of the reserves to 
Secretary Fall at the time he agreed to it, answered, “ No.” 

They asked him if he knew what happened afterwards; if he 
knew what part of the great No. 1 reserve in California had 
been leased for private exploitation. And he replied, “I do not 
know. I could not tell you about that offhand.” 

They asked him if he knew to whom it had been leased. He 
answered, “ No.” 

They asked him if he so much as knew whether or not it 
had all been leased. And his reply was: 

I wouldn't be able to answer definitely questions propounded as to 
whether that is true or not. But I would immediately consult the 
record and find out, 

ö WHAT DENBY KNEW 

Did Secretary Denby deceive Navy officers when he sought 
to persuade them that the transfer of naval oil reserves would 
be wise? 

Admiral Latimer, testifying before the House Naval Com- 
mittee January 31, 1923, said: 

Mr. Denby told me that he had initiated the transfer after inyestl- 
gating the question and consulting with various experts. 


On October 25, 1928, Secretary Denby testified before the 
Senate Public Lands Committee as follows: 


Senator WaLSsH. I want to go back for a moment, Mr. Secretary. 
You told us that after taking office you ascertained about the drainage 
of the reserves. From whom did you get the information? 

Secretary Duxnx. I can not tell you, It was general information. 
Exactly how the matter came before me I do not know, 


SINCLAIR GIVEN SERVICES OF MARINES 


At the request of Sinclair the Secretary of the Navy, through 
his Assistant Secretary, sent the United States marines, the 
far-famed “Devil Dogs,” out to Wyoming to drive off all 
squatters and claimants upon the reserves and put Sinclair in 
peaceful possession of the same, an unprecedented and wholly 
unwarranted act on the part of the Navy Department. The 
Government is now proceeding in an orderly but slow way 
through the courts to get possession of these same oil lands. 
It does not send the marines for itself the way the Secretary 
of the Navy did for Sinclair, although Congress has unani- 
mously passed a resolution declaring Sinclair's title and posses- 
sion are contrary to law and were obtained by fraud. 

Secretary Denby, a member of the President's Cabinet, was 
charged with the great responsibility of conserving and pro- 
tecting the naval reserve oil lands, estimated by many to be 
worth over a billion dollars, property that Denby’s predecessors 
had guarded since the time of Roosevelt, property of more than 
money value, property more valuable than all the fleets of the 
Navy and all of its docks and equipment, as Admiral Griffin 
stated, for it was property upon which the future safety of 
our Nation might rest. 

The Senate of the United States, after hearing all of the 
evidence, and the House of Representatives, after deliberation, 
did not hesitate by unanimous vote to declare that the oil 
leases were without authority of law on the part of the officers 
executing them and were executed under circumstances indi- 
cating fraud and corruption and in violation of the laws of 
Congress, 


INDIFFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


President Coolidge has not aided in any way the Investiga- 
tions of the Senate regarding the leasing of the naval oil 
reserves. He allowed Denby to remain in office until public 
opinion condemned him so strongly that he was obliged to re- 
tire, and then with the President's Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” parting. President Coolidge severely criti- 
cized the Senate because they asked for Denby's resignation. 
He allowed Attorney General Daugherty to remain in office 
when it was openly charged in the Senate and everybody 
knew that Daugherty was using his powerful organization 
of Secret Service operatives in the Department of Justice to 
intimidate in every way and embarrass the committee in ascer- 
taining the truth, 


DAUGHERTY REMAINS IN OFFICE 


Notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear by prominent 
Senatorial friends of the President, among them Senator LODGE, 
Senator Perper, and Senator Borau, asking the President to 
request Daugherty’s resignation, Daugherty still remained in 
office. Day after day the most convincing and damaging evi- 
dence was being produced against Daugherty, yet the Presl- 
dent took no cognizance of it. In the meantime, the Republi- 
can National Committee, collaborating with the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office and with the notorious Detective W. J. Burns, at 
the head of the Secret Service, was sending detectives to 
shadow United States Senators, burglarizing their offices to see 
if they could not get sume clue against them to use to black- 
mail them and make them drop the investigation. Through 
the chairman and secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, with its political agents in Montana, and the assistance 
of the Department of Justice, an indictment was issued against 
Senator WHerELER in the State of Montana for the purpose 
of discrediting and preventing the further investigation of 
Daugherty. 


WHEELER BXONSRATED 


The United States Senate thoroughly investigated the charges 
and all the proof and rendered a verdict completely exonerat- 
ing Senator Warrier and finding that the charges were un- 
founded and maliciously made, 

When Daugherty was called before the Senate Committee in- 
yestigating him, after asking for an investigation in his letter 
of February 11, 1924, addressed to the Senate, instead of testi- 
fying like an innocent man, he refused to testify and for the 
purpose of delaying the matter obliged the committee to ap- 
peal to the courts to compel him to testify, which will delay 
his testimony until after election. 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT DEMANDS RESIGNATION OF DAUGHERTY 

The public sentiment of the country, which is stronger than 
Senates or Presidents, demanded that the President compel the 
resignation of Daugherty. President Coolidge on the 27th day 
of March, 1924, called for the resignation of Daugherty and he 
thereupon resigned. President Coolidge’s parting with Daugh- 
erty was similar to his parting with Denby, with “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” Daugherty becomes a Coolidge 
delegate to the national convention at Cleveland and joins in 
a chorus with the other picked delegates for the nomination 
of President Coolidge. Both Denby and Daugherty feel so 
grateful to President Coolidge for his solicitude and friendship 
that both become enthusiastic rooters for the President and are 
enthusiastic Coolidge delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention, 

APPOINTMENT OF ATTORNEYS IN PLACE OF DAUGHERTY 


When Attorney General Daugherty was disqualified from act- 
ing, President Coolidge appointed two lawyers to act for the 
Goyernment to set aside the illegal oil leases and institute, 
if they found the facts warranted, criminal prosecutions. 
Names of prominent lawyers all over the United States were 
suggested to the President. He appointed Thomas W. Gregory 
as one of the attorneys, and Silas W. Strawn as the other. 
Both of these gentlemen were excellent lawyers, but both rep- 
reseuted oil interests and, as attorneys, had connections which 
absolutely disqualified them from representing the United 
Stutes in these suits. The Senate investigated the appointees 
of the President and refused to confirm them and the Presi- 
-dent was obliged to withdraw their nominations. If the United 
States Senate had not investigated the matter any more than 
the President, Attorneys Gregory and Strawn would be act- 
ing as attorneys to-day for the Government. The President 
then started in again, after his first two appointees were 
found to be disqualified on account of their oil affiliations, 
and appointed ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. Roberts. 
There were serious objections raised in the Senate to both of 
these appointees. Atlee Pomerene, formerly a Democratic Sen- 
ater, was a reactionary. He had not practiced law for a 
great many years and never was distinguished at the bar. He 
represented a great many railroad companies, the directors of 
which were interested in oil. As a Senator, he was appointed 
upon an investigation of the charges of excessive use of money 
by the late Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin, Despite the 
findings of a committee appointed by the State Legislature of 
Wisconsin finding that Stephenson had used an excessive 
amount of money and had violated the corrupt practices act of 
Winconsin, Senator Pomerene and the committee voted to seat 
Stephenson. : 

Objection was made to the appointment of Owen J. Roberts 
on the ground that he had made statements which showed his 
sympathy with the oil interests, and that his clients and inti- 
mate friends were the officers of the great trust companies that 
were directly or indirectly connected with the Standard Oil Co. 
They cited a speech that was made by Attorney Owen J. Rob- 
erts on February 15, 1923, at a Central Union Trust Co.’s din- 
ner, given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, to the American 
Bankers’ Association. Attorney Roberts, speaking of the oil 
investigation, reported in the New York Times, Friday, Febru- 
ary 16, spoke of the investigation of the Senate subcommittee 
into the oil industry and the evidences disclosing that the presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, received a salary of 
$125.000 a year, and that six other officials received $100,000 a 
year as propaganda for the nationalization of industries. He 
spoke further of the nationalization of the oil industry, which 
he said would result in a loose-jointed badly run Government 


industry. He also attacked the Government for the condition 
in which the railroads were left at the end of Government 
operation. 
DID PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S APPOINTMENTS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE? 

The case to be prosecuted involving the most.colossal frauds 
perpetrated against the Government since the foundation of our 
Nation—the unlawful acts of Cabinet officers to be set aside and 
one former Cabinet officer already indicted; Government prop- 
erty involved which the Government relies upon for its future 
defense; the title of oil lands to be set aside, aggregating over 
40,000 acres, valued by many at a billion dollars; unscrupulous 
men as defendants who are accused of corrupting high Govern- 
ment officials; defendants whose vast wealth mounts up to the 
hundreds of millions of dollars and whose far-reaching business 
tentacles connect them with banks, railroad systems, and hun- 
dreds of large business enterprises, giving them tremendous 
power more power, in fact, than many kings exercised in the 
days when monarchies flourished; the confidence of the people 
in their Government and the honesty%of public officials shaken 


over the sordid revelations of corruption by high officials in 
our Government more than it had been in several generations. 
With these conditions facing him, did President Coolidge exer- 
cise the best of judgment in selecting men which the Senate 
upon investigating found to be clearly disqualified and whose 
names the President was obliged to withdraw and in his second 
attempt selecting men open to the criticism made upon the floor 
of the Senate? 


FORBES, HEAD OF VETERANS’ BUREAU, INDICTED 


Another flagrant abuse of the appointing power was the 
appointment of Charles R. Forbes at the head of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau at the beginning of the Harding admin- 
istration. Forbes had powerful influences back of him which 
gave him the appointment. He had been an Army officer and 
a deserter and a man of well-known loose habits, but he had 
influential friends. After less than two years of Forbes's 
administration of the Veterans’ Bureau the congressional inves- 
tigation showed that the Veterans’ Bureau was reeking with 
corruption; that a Government bureau through which the 
American people were contributing $450,000,000 a year for the 
care of disabled and needy service men was being robbed of 
many millions of dollars a year while the sick and wounded 
soldiers suffered neglect. Forbes had stolen millions of dollars 
and his friends many millions more. Major General Ryan, 
who assisted the committee in the investigation, says: 


A record of dishonesty and neglect no American can read without a 
feeling of disgust and no soldier familiar with the responsiveness of 
the American troops in battle can consider without a feeling of rage 
and shame. 

INVESTIGATION OF SECRETARY MELLON 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, and many equally 
respectable men, including United States Senator Couzens of 
Michigan, made charges against Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, and a committee of the Senate was appointed to make 
investigation of Secretary Mellon’s department. Several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in taxes paid by corporations, some 
of them corporationg that Mr. Mellon himself was one of the 
largest stockholders, had been refunded as taxes “ overpaid.” 
These investigations are made in secret, and not even a United 
States Senator or Congressman is allowed to examine the fig- 
ures. It was charged by Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
that Secretary Mellon, who is the head of the Federal Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Department, was part owner of thousands 
of gallons of Overholt whisky when the eighteenth amendment 
went into effect, and the subsequent illegal withdrawal of 
42,000 gallons of whisky while he was still the principal owner 
of the Overholt distillery; that prohibition enforcement had 
completely broken down in Pennsylvania by reason of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s laxness and lack of sympathy in the enforce- 
ment. Governor Pinchot says: 

In that as Governor of Pennsylvania I anr vitally concerned, and 
Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury is directly responsible, what 
our people and Government need most of all is a return to first prin- 
ciples. Fall, Denby, Daugherty, and the Federal Enforcement Service 
have taken from us much of our former confidence in the Government. 
The truth alone can restore it. I resent the effort to shift the blame 
by them and their like to the men who have proven their great public 
service in exposing corruption. They have earned, and they will re- 
ceive, the gratitude of the whole Nation. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ATTACKS THE SENATE 

In a message to the Senate, dated April 10, 1924, President 
Coolidge states: 

The attack which is being made on the Treasury Department goes 
beyond any legitimate requirements. Seemingly, the request for a list 


of the companies in which the Secretary of the Treasury was alleged 
to be interested for the purpose of investigating their tax returns must 
have been dictated by some other motive than a desire to secure in- 
formation for the purpose of legislation. 


Further— 


The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained at all times, but these rights ought not to be used as a subter- 
fuge to cover unwarranted intrusion. 


The President closed his message to the Senate by saying: 


It is time that we returned to a Government under and in accord- 
ance with the usual forms of the law of the land. 


In other words, when the United States Senate attempts to 
investigate tax returns and asks for a list of the corporations 
in which the Secretary of the Treasury is interested, the Senate 
is going beyond its jurisdiction and the motives of the 96 
Senators who voted for this investigation are impugned by the 
President. Therefore, under the President's contention, one of 
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the three departments of Government should not have access 
to the books of another department of Government to ascer- 
tain whether there are irregularities or whether the Secretary 
himself is deciding his own case, involving millions of dollars, 
fairly and impartially and according to law. Both Houses of 
Congress voted in favor of allowing congressional committees 
to investigate income tax returns, and the hearings for a remit- 
tance of taxes are a matter of record open to the public. This 
was an amendment to the revenue bill which became a law 
June 2, 1924, and proposed by the progressive Republicans. 


HNORMOUS CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO BÐ RAISED 


The evidence brought out by the oll investigations has 
shown that Doheny and Sinclair were large contributors to 
both political parties; that they made these contributions with 
the expectation of getting concessions from the party in power 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. Their expectations were 
realized, and if it had not been for Senator La FOLLETTE and 
Senator Warsa, the American people would not have known of 
the gigantic fraud that had been perpetrated upon them. Other 
large predatory interests contributed to both the Repnblican 
and the Democratic campaign and tens of millions of dollars 
were spent in the campaign of 1921. The heavily protected 
interests of New England pay large sums of money to the 
campaign committees and in return are allowed to write the 
tariff bill, so far as their interests are concerned. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE VETOES CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 


Congress, to prevent the repetition of the corrupting in- 
fluences of large campaign contributions, passed a corrupt 
practices act, which would have limited contributions and given 
publicity to contributors. Unable to get this corrupt practices 
act to a vote without placing it upon some appropriation bill, 
Senator Boran, of Idaho, amended the postal employees ap- 
propriation bill by writing into it the corrupt practices act. 
After this bill passed both Houses of Congress by almost a 
unanimous vote, President Coolidge vetoed it, his veto coming 
so late that Congress was unable to bring it to a vote to see 
whether it could be passed over the President's veto. The ac- 
tion of President Coolidge in vetoing the most far-reaching 
corrupt practices act that has ever been before Congress, after 
the revelations of the corruption in the last campaign, is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the efforts that are now being 
made in the President’s own State by the large corporations 
that are seeking special favors at the hands of Congress and 
the President to raise a mammoth campaign fund. 

I herewith set forth as a part of my remarks the corre- 
spondence between some of the heavily protected industries 
of Massachusetts in their endeayor to raise a mammoth cam- 
paign fund to elect President Coolidge and Members of Con- 
gress who will do their bidding. Similar drives for campaign 
contributions are being made in other States. You will note 
by reading this correspondence that these men openly tell how 
they can evade the law of Massachusetts, which limits the 
amount of the campaign contributions that any one individual 
can make, by stating that they can circumvent this express 
statute by dividing up the contributions, presumably placing 
fictitious names on the books. These letters also disclose the 
fact that those interested are anxious that the present admin- 
istration shall be retained, because they expect to receive the 
same special privileges in the future that they have received 
in the past. 

The Walworth Manufacturing Co., of Boston, from which the 
corrupt correspondence emanated, is a highly protected cor- 
poration, whose head is president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Mar 12, 1924. 

Dran Sm: A member of our committee will call on you within the 
next few days to accept your contribution to the Calvin Coolidge cam- 
paign fund. 

#ive hundred thousand dollars was raised in Massachusetts for the 
Harding campaign, and there are many reasons why we should raise 
more for Calyin Coolidge. The remarkable character of statesman- 
ship of our candidate and State pride should make this task easy. 

The fund represents the contribution of the Massachusetts business 
Men to the national Coolidge fund for maintaining Calvin Coolidge 
headquarters and organization work, also our proportion of the national 
committee expenses, and for maintaining the Massachusetts State com- 
mittee work of registration and Americanization throughout all our 
districts, and to carry on the active campaign for all Federal and State 
officers as soon as nominations are over. 

Strong political opposition in Massachusetts is anticipated and an 
aggressive campaign must be conducted to secure a straight Republican 
ticket. We must all beware of overconfidence and do our utmost to 
achieve the desired result. 


Your contribution to this fund will be the only one we will ask of 
you this year. 

The satisfaction of giving and giving liberally to maintain a Massa- 
chusetts man in the highest office within the gift of the people of these 
United States, the assurance that a econtinihtion of the present safe 
and sane administration will constitute the best possible business in- 
surance for business in general and for the shoe and leather industry 
in Massachusetts in particular, should be suficient incentive (all other’ 
considerations aside) to make your contribution as liberal as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. BLISS, Chairman. 


G. F. Elliott, who signs one letter, is a mere figurehead, be, 
hind whom the protected corporations work. 
GENERAL OFFICE WALWORTH MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston, Mass., April 24, 1925. 


Dran SiR: The Massachusetts Calvin Coolidge finance committee has 
delegated to me the chairmanship of the pipe fittings and allied mate- 
rial group in the matter of collecting funds to make sure of the nomi- 
nation and election of Calvin Coolidge. 

The money goes —lrst, to the national Coolidge preconvention fund 
for maintaining Calvin Coolidge headquarters and organization work; 
secondly, to pay a proportion of the national committee expense; 
thirdly, to maintain the Massachusetts State committee’s active work 
of registration and Americanization throughout all our districts, and 
to carry on the active campaign for all Federal and State offices as 
soon as nominations are over. 

There is no limit to the amount an individual may give to this 
committee. Large contributions will be so divided as to give full ob- 
seryance to the requirements of the statutes. All contributions must 
be voluntary. ; 

I assume that you will wish to have a share in making sure of the 
election of Calvin Coolidge, and I am Inclosing a card furnished me by 
the finance committee. 

Your check should be made to Louis K. Liggett, and if you will 
send it to me for forwarding to him I can keep correctly my records 
of our group. In any event, whether your response is a check or a 
signature of promise on the inclosed card, will you kindly make it 
promptly, so I may make my full report without much delay. 

Yours truly, 
G. F. ELLIOTT, 
Chairman Pipe Fittings and Allied Material Group. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


It is easy for political parties in their platform to promise 
economy. It is also easy for an administration in control of 
the Government to talk about the Budget system and cutting the 
appropriations of the different governmental activities. If an 
administration is sincere and wishes to lower taxes, there is no 
better way for it to do so than to reduce the large appropria- 
tions for the Army and the Navy. The present Congress has 
appropriated for the War Department and its activities $327,- 
970,465.13. 

In times of peace, when the countries of the world have been 
bled white by war, what is the necessity of maintaining a Mili- 
tary Establishment that is costing the Government over $327,- 
000,000 yearly? What countries or combination of countries 
are coming away across the seas to attack the United States? 
All the countries of Europe are straining every nerve to keep 
themselyes out of bankruptcy. The United States has over 
4,000,000 seasoned veterans of the World War who could be 
called to the defense of their country at a moment’s notice, and 
yet we are spending this vast amount yearly for our Army. 

NAVY 


The appropriation of this Congress for our Navy Department 
was $275,105,067. The war jingoes and the people who profit 
by selling steel plate and making war vessels, feeling that times 
were getting a little dull in their business, started a scare that 
our Navy had fallen below the navies of Great Britain and 
Japan according to the ratio established by the Conference on 
Limitations of Armament. The Conference on Limitations of 
Armament, which met on the 12th day of November, 1921, 
made certain treaties, which were presented to the Senate 
February 10, 1922, and afterwards ratified. The three proposi- 
tions expressed in those treaties may be summarized as follows: 

1. Capital ships: Sixty-eight to be scrapped or converted; a 
10 years’ building holiday; the total tonnage of capital ships to 
be limited to 525,000, 525,000, 315,000, 175,000, and 175,000, re- 
spectively; the ratio of 5-5-3 1.75-L75 to be maintained; the 
maximum tonnage of individual ships to be restricted to 35,000, 
and the maximum caliber of their guns to 16 inches. 

2. A) ships: The maximum tonnage of individual ships 


to be restricted or 10,000, and the maximum caliber of their 
guns to 8 inches. 
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8. Aircraft carriers: Their total tonnage is limited, for the 
five powers, to 135,000, 135,000, 81,000, 60,000, and 60,000, re- 
spectively; the maximum tonnage of individual ships is re- 
stricted to-27,000, and the maximum caliber of their guns to 8 
inches. 

DISARMAMENT DOES NOT DISARM 

The administration refers to this Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament as one of its greatest achievements, yet we 
are going right on spending more money for our Navy than ever 


before. Not content with the annual appropriation of over 


$275,000,000 appropriated a few months ago, an additional ap- 
propriation bill was passed through the committee of the House 
over the protests of a large minority of the committee and given 
a special rule by the Rules Committee and erowded out in front 
of very important legislation and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives after a few hours’ debate. This bill, in figures, car- 
ries an appropriation of an additional $130,000,000, but that did 
not include equipment of the vessels to be built. Adding the 
equipment of these vessels, which the bill contemplated, would 
make the appropriation over $155,000,000, making a total ap- 
propriation for the Navy of over $430,000,000. This bill was 
favored by President Coolidge and passed the Senate, but a mo- 
tion was made to reconsider and the Senate adjourned, so that 
this last appropriation is still pending. 
APPROPRIATION NOT FOR A DEFENSIVE NAVY 


This was not a bill for a defensive Navy. Not a dollar of the 
proposed appropriation will be expended on aircraft or subma- 
rines, the most powerful of all defensive weapons. For several 
weeks before this bill was considered Congress was flooded 
with stories about the weakness of the American Navy; that 
we were not maintaining the ratio set by the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament; that we were falling behind 
Great Britain, and even Japan. Yet the disarmament ratio 
was fixed by the experts of the United States in Secretary of 
State Hughes’s statement at the opening of the conference. 
There is no allegation that either England, Japan, or France had 
violated the terms of the disarmament agreement. Yet all of a 
sudden the United States finds itself, according to the experts, 
behind the other nations. When I was in England last sum- 
mer the same agitation was going on there. Some of the Navy 
experts were claiming that Great Britain was falling behind, 
and the same propaganda has been carried on in Japan. If the 
people of these countries listen to this propaganda that is cir- 
culated by the war jingoes and armament manufacturers there 
will be a race of competition between all of the countries in 
building war vessels. Thus, appropriations aggregating over 
$757,000,000 passed both Houses of Congress during the last 
six months; This certainly does not show much of a nayal 
holiday. 

MONEY SPENT FOR NAVY 

The armistice was signed November 11, 1918, and the United 
States was at peace. The two preceding years we had spent 
more than $3,000,000,000 on our Navy, and everybody consid- 
ered that we had a Navy sufficient to compete with the navies 
of the world, yet we went right on and spent the following 
amounts for our Navy, notwithstanding the much-heralded dis- 


armament treaty and the much-advertised naval holiday: 
19 $1, 915, 155, 835. 19 
, 078, 099, 485. 70 
697, 687, 633. 94 
443, 980, 577. 88 
309, 342, 765. 87 


- $275, 105, 067. 00 
55, 000, 000. 00 


430, 105, 067. 00 


Grand total__--------------.--------~--- 4, 874, 371, 365. 58 


The United States has appropriated more for its Navy since 
the war than any three nations combined. If our Navy is not 
the equal of any Navy afloat, what have the experts done with 
the money? 

ST. LAWRENCE-GREAT LAKES WATERWAY 

On January 16, 1922, Secretary Hughes submitted a report to 
Congress of the joint commission of the United States and 
Canada favoring the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway, 
which would permit ocean vessels to navigate this waterway and 
make ocean ports of the cities on the Great Lakes, give us 
cheap water transportation, and be of inestimable value to the 
people. The hydroelectric power that could be generated would 
more than pay interest on the investment. The engineers were 
unanimous as to the feasibility of the project. President Roose- 


velt pushed through the Panama Canal with engineers evenly 
divided as to whether it could be accomplished, and foreign 
Governments hostile, and the engineering project very much 
more complex. It was a great achieyement and has more than 
justified the effort. 
to it with pride, 


The Republican Party has a right to point 


CONTRAST 

Contrast this administration’s action. The St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway would cost one-third less than the cost 
of the Panama Canal, would be more than self-supporting from 
the sale of power, and would be of vastly more benefit to the 
people of the United States than the Panama Canal. Why does 
this great project lag? Why has this great project slept so 
quietly for over two years in the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the committee that passed the Esch-Cummins 
law so quickly, the committee that reported out the Cape Cod 
Canal bill and obtained a special rule for it, which provided 
for the Government buying this canal owned by the Harriman 
interests, which had never paid—a committee that some have 
nicknamed the “morgue of progress legislation” ? Why did 
the Republican platform remain silent upon a matter of such 
great importance and which would help solve the high cost of 
transportation? The answer is that the great railroad interests 
centered in New York City and the powerful banking interests 
of that city, the city that Senator Lopcr says pays nine-tenths 
of all the campaign contributions of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, are against the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway. They are not paying these large contributions that 
run up in the millions for the fun of giving away their money. 
They know that it gives them a commanding influence with both 
parties. They know, like Doheny and Sinclair, they are getting 
back their money with compound interest and at the rate of sey- 
eral thousand per cent. Bipartisan, they strive to control both 
political parties, They advocate, through that part of the press 
which they control, party solidarity expressed in “May my 
party always be right; but, right or wrong, my party.” They 
deplore blocs for the farmer or the people, and yet they them- 
selves constitute a financial bloc more powerful than all other 
blocs combined. This powerful financial bloc is a menace to 
representative government. 


REPUBLICANISM 

As a Wisconsin Republican, whose father was one of the 
charter members of the Republican Party and who has always 
voted the Republican ticket with the exception of the time 
when I voted for Theodore Roosevelt when he ran as an inde- 
pendent against Taft, I can not vote for Coolidge and Dawes 
without stultifying myself and condoning the misdeeds of this 
administration. Colonel Roosevelt refused to remain silent on 
the misdeeds of the Taft administration. He publicly excori- 
ated those who were responsible. He believed in “ hewing 
to the line and letting the chips fall where they may.” He 
bitterly condemned the Taft administration, although Taft had 
been his lifelong friend, and through his influence had been 
placed in power. 
950 is what Colonel Roosevelt said in his speech at Chicago 
n $ 


Now, I am a good party man, but I am an American first. When we 
come to questions affecting the vital principles of American life T 
know no party. When such a question as corruption is involved we 
can not afford to divide on party lines. I take just this much account 
of party in such a case. While I will do my best to get hold of the 
thief of the opposite party, I will try, if possible, a little harder to 
get hold of the thief of my own party, When I was President I 
endeavored to act so that there should be no need of raising the cry 
among my opponents of “Turn the rascals out,“ because I turned 
them out myself just as fast as I could get at them, 


WHITELAW KEID 


Whitelaw Reid, at one time editor of the New York Tribune, 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, a friend of Lincoln, 
Grant, and Roosevelt, speaking of the tyranny of party, said: 


No person can do a higher duty than to resist the majority when ha 
believes it wrong—to assist the right of individual judgment and main- 
tain it; to cherish liberty of thought and action against the tyranny 
of his own or any other party. 

The main object of an old party becomes more and more the reten- 
tion or the regaining of power, The great curse of our present politica 
is that your heated partisan never knows the other side. It seems to 
him that it is disloyal to be on the other side. The element now so 
sadly needed in our politics is consideration of every question on its 
indiyidual merits and willingness always to hear the other side. 


TAFT DEFEATED 


Taft received the nomination on the Republican ticket, but re- 
ceived only eight electoral votes. Roosevelt was considered just 
as good a Republican after he refused to support Taft as before. 

The misdeeds of the Taft administration, although startling 
and revolting, were insignificant compared with the saturnalia 
of corruption of this administration. The same sinister influ- 
ences that have controlled this administration for the last four 
years will control it if Coolidge and Dawes are elected. Their 
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defeat is the only way of freeing the Republican Party from the 
malignant influences that now control it. 
THE STERLING-REED BILL 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Sterling- 
Reed bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Sterling-Reed 
bill presents a rather baffling problem to the open mind inter- 
ested in educational advancement. The hearings developed 
much strength pro and con on the subject. However, the case 
for the bill hardly justifies the enormous expense entailed, as 
well as the danger of the complications suggested by the oppo- 
nents of the legislation, 

The outstanding danger is its possibility of Federal control 
of education that would evolve into a reasonable probability 
should the bill become law. True, you have the definite statu- 
tory language of the bill against the control, but subsequent 
Congresses, acting under the spur of the secretary of education, 
may eliminate the limitation and provide for a centralized con- 
trol of education. Forces strong enough to have this bill 
adopted with its tremendous expense feature would, if they 
controlled its administration, easily influence a Congress to 
make their power absolute. 

The majority report of the committee on education of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce states: í 


The agitation for this bill represents the growing tendency to en- 
deavor to centralize all Government activities in Washington and take 
away from the people the practice of the control of their own affairs. 
If our Government is to survive, it can only be by constant exercise of 
self-government by the people in things which vitally concern them. 
No activity of the Government is of more vital concern to every citizen 
than education. - 

Hitherto the management, control, and support of our public-school 
systems has rested with the local communities and the States. Federal 
participation in education means a revolutionary change in the conduct 
of our public schools, for it is the beginning of Federal eontrol. This 
is the inevitable consequence of appropriations of Federal money for 
public schools. The proponents of the Sterling-Towner Dill have 
thought to prevent the tendency to Federal control by inserting a 
clause in the bill to the effect that the Federal Government shall not 
control the expenditure of the money which is to be turned over to the 
States. This clause is a Ford brake qn a Pierce-Arrow car, It won't 
hold. The recipients of bounties are sure to be compliant to the views 
of the dispenser of the funds, even though his wishes are not embodied 
in words of command. The spirit of the law is more powerful than the 
letter. The bill itself contains the beginnings of Federal control, as it 
sets up standards to which the States must conform. It establishes a 
department of education with a secretary, and it gives him the power 
to withhold the appropriation from States which do not maintain the 
standards, 


Federal control is a dangerous thing and entirely out of 
accord with the American theories of education. Civil freedom 
rests largely on intellectual freedom. Intellectual freedom 
flows largely from diversification in the teaching field. The 
censored mind of the child develops into the abject mind of the 
political subject as distinguished from the ruling mind of the 
free citizen. True, I would not let the child ramble at will into 
the forests of knowledge, because some things that can be 
learned had best not be. However, I do not believe that all 
children should be mentally developed into a mold patterned by 
a political secretary of education sitting at Washington, who 
may or may not be a worthy man. There is more danger to 
American freedom in this bill than in any recent legislative 
suggestion. 

The expense involved in the bill by its language is approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. The money required to meet the views 
of the leading proponent of this bill, the National Education 
Association, is about one and one-half billions of dollars. By 
charts produced by the statistician of this association at the 
last hearing of the committee it seems that the country and its 
subdivisions spend about one and one-half billions on educa- 
tion, and yet about one-half the States are below par. To 
bring them up to par, having in mind increases of population 
and educational demands, it is quite likely the country would 
have to double within a few years its educational budget, and 
it would expend $3,000,000,000 to stagnate the youthful mind 
under a Federal system. 

The appropriation authorized by the bill is beyond the ways 
and means of a Nation that has to skimp on its national de- 
fense and adminstration of justice to the point of an absolute 
breakdown in these services that make the Nation ‘sovereign, 


Moreover, the apportionments under the bill are on false 
bases. For instance, teachers in those States already paying 
fair salaries to its teaching forces will benefit by this bill in 
greater proportion than those teachers now poorly paid. I 
take it that this would be adjusted by ultimately wiping out 
territorial lines in education, so that teachers would get uni- 
form pay regardless of habitats and would also be required 
to teach where sent by Washington, regardless of residential 
preferences. The bill does not say this, but the bill aims to 
equalize education, and this would be the practical way for a 
bureaucracy to accomplish equalization. This, of course, I 


oppose. 

Moreover, the bill apportions money for illiteracy removal in 
the States on the basis of their number of illiterates over 14 
and without any regard to the present resources of the States 
to cope with the problem. The number of Illiterates at any 
given place is largely accidental, so it is poor science to have 
money expenditures allocated on a census theory, Again, the 
logical and honest answer of the advocates of the legislation to 
this thought would be federalization, and this America does not 
want, and the proponents fear to advance. This feature of the 
bill, while mathematically equalizing, is as artificial as its 
terminology against control. 

New York has 425,022 illiterates by the Bowlby tables, while 
the continental United States has 4,931,925. New York has, 
therefore, a little over 11 per cent of the illiterates and would 
get, therefore, from the fund set forth in the bill to care for 
illiteracy about $1,250,000. To get this New York would have 
to appropriate directly to meet this allotment a like sum. But 
New York would have to contribute to the original fund about 
$2,250,000 under our normal contributions to the Federal Treas- 
ury. Does it help the illiteracy problem to take from the State 
that has over one-tenth of the illiteracy twice as much as the 
country would give it? The very State that has a big illiteracy 
problem would be handicapped in its work by a tremendous 
depletion of its own fund. This does not seem so scientific 
unless it is the hope of the Sterling-Reed educators to abolish 
State lines, 

Then look at the provisions for physical education. Twenty 
millions of dollars is to be divided among the States according 
to their population. The proponents of the McNary-Haugen 
bill testified that about 40.1 per cent of the people live on 
farms. 

Therefore about $7,000,000 is provided by this bill to see that 
the farmers get exercise. Efficiency experts may assemble 
charts based on miscellaneous data, but legislation affecting 
over 100,000,000 people had best be drawn with an eye to 
practicability, even though the rules of mathematics may be 
forced into the background. 

Take also the $15,000,000 for teachers’ training. That is to 
be apportioned in such a way that those States which now 
have the most teachers with the highest training get the 
largest part of the funds. As a street-corner philosopher one 
time said, “Them as has gets.” 

The Federal department of education is the first step to- 
ward “the establishment of general principles of national 
education.” (Art. XVI, treaty of union of the Russian So- 
cialist Federal Soviet Republic) under the direction of “the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of each of the United Repub- 
lies, consisting of the chairman and the people’s commissary 
for education.” (The treaty of union of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic), which is the Belshevik counterpart 
of the machinery provided by section 17 of the Sterling-Reed 
bill, which is as follows: 


Ssc. 17. That there is hereby created a national council on educa- 
tion to consult and advise with the secretary of education on subjects 
relating to the promotion and development of education in the United 
States. The secretary of education shall be chairman of said council, 
which shall be constituted as follows: (a) The chief educational au- 
thority of each State designated to represent said State in the adminis- 
tration of this act; (b) not to exceed 25 educators representing the 
different interests in education, to be appointed annually by the secre- 
tary of education; (c) not to exceed 25 persons not educators inter- 
ested in the results of education from the standpoint of the public, to 
be appointed annually by the secretary of education. Baid council 
shall meet for conference once each year at the call of the secretary 
of education. The members shall serve without pay, but their actual 
expenses incurred in attending the conferences called by the secretary 
of education shall be paid by the department of education. 


This national council, which is to be a check on the secretary, 
shall meet in conference once each year when he calis them. 
He is also to appoint them. Truly this is a democratic thought 
and a powerful inhibition on the educational ruler to rise out of 
the bill. This one provision probably emphasizes the deception 
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of the bill more than its any other feature or any statements 
proceeding from its advocacy. Here was the sop to the people, 
a sop always in the control of the secretary. Why, even the 
soviet system is fairer and more democratic. 

That the suggested law in its present professedly innocuous 
form is 727 m its permanent appearance is promised by section 
18 of the > . 


Sec, 18. That the secretary of education shall annually, at the close 
of each fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress, giving an 
account of all moneys received and disbursed by the department of 
education and deseribing the work done by the department. He shall 
also, not later than December 1 of each year, make a report to Con- 
gress on the administration of sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17 of this act, and shall include in said report a summary 
of the reports made to him by the several States showing the ad- 
ministration of this act therein, and shall at the same time make 
such recommendations to Congress as will, in his judgment, improve 
public education in the United States. He shall also from time to 
time make such special investigations and reports as may be re- 
quired of him by the President or by Congress. 


What better encouragement is there to the fears of the foes 
of the bill than this promise of increased power in the secre- 
tary? 

A great number of earnest men and women appeared for 
this bill, carried away by the thought that it would be an 
educational benefit. Their enthusiasm did not permit them to 
stop to analyze. Had they, I am quite sure their support would 
not have been so extreme. Some of our leading educators, 
with educational results to vindicate their standing, oppose 
the bill. A mention of a few may be of interest—for instance: 
President Hadley, of Yale; Doctor Eliot, president emeritus 
of Haryard; President Lowell, of Harvard; President Hibben, 
of Princeton; Professor Judd, of Ilinois University; and 
Professor Burris, of the University of Cincinnati. 

It seems that the States can work out their own problems if 
they will. The majority report of the committee on education 
of the United States Chamber of Commeree says: 


The “ poverty" argument is the other premise of the case for Fed- 
eral participation. Federal aid is needed, it is claimed, because some 
States are too poor to furnish adequate schools for their children. 
It is true that the wealth ef our States varies, but no State has made 
the claim that it can not provide a good common-school educatien for 
all its school children. The relative wealth statistics of the States 
which baye been presented to Congress by the advocates of the bill 
as the basis of the poverty argument show that the least wealthy 
States are all Southern States. There is an abundance of evidence, 
however, from official State reports within these very States that the 
real difficulty is not poverty but that their systems of assessment and 
taxation are poorly administered and are of an antiquated and ineffec- 
tive character. In our report we have quoted from recent reports of 
tax commissions in regard to conditions in Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. As an example, we quote 
from the report of the special tax commission of South Caroling made 
in 1920: 

“Tt would therefore seem to be a conservative estimate to place 
the value of all taxable intangible property in South Caroline now 
escaping taxation at not less than $300,000,000, which is more 
than 70 per cent of the present assessed value of all property of 
every character in the State.“ 

In directing especial attention to the escape of this form of prop- 
erty from the tax rolls the committee has not been inadyertent to the 
fact that much real estate is also escaping. The committee has reason 
to believe that there are thousands of acres of land outside of the 
towns and cities that are not upon the tax books. The United States 
Census Bureau (1912) gives the land area of South Carolina as 
19,516,800 acres, The acreage returned for taxation in 1919 for all 
lands outside of cities and towns was 16,693,519. This leaves 823,281 
acres to be accounted for as town lots. Even in the cities, where the 
listing and assessment of real estate would seem to be comparatively 
easy, improved lots have been known to eseape taxation for years. 
In 1915 the tax commission of this State had surveys made of five of 
the city blocks in Columbia and found as to three of them that two- 
thirds of the land and one-half of the buildings in one block were not 
returned for taxation; in another block twenty-three fortieths, or over 
half of the land, and half of the buildings were escaping taxation; in 
the third block 23 front feet, valued at $460,000, and a lot and small 
building, valued at $600, escaped taxation. 

The income and ability of a State to maintain a satisfactory school 
system depends only in part on the property within the area; it de- 
pends quite as much also upon the willingness of the people of the 
State to adopt a modern system of tax laws and assess to its real valne 
the property within the State, collect a substantial tax on the property 


thus assessed, and then to use a substantial proportion of the income 
thus derived for school purposes instead of using it for other less 
essential purposes. 

The very States on whose behalf the “poverty” argument is ap- 
parently put forward are proceeding to modernize their taxation laws 
and practices, and this will result in increased appropriations for 
public schools without undue strain upon the publie finances. 


That the thinking business man of the country opposes this 
bill is evidenced by the referenda ef the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Its results were as follows on referenda to its 
associate organizations: 


Question. Do you favor the creation of a Federal department of 
education with a secretary in the President's Cabinet? 

Opposed, 1,319}. 

In favor, 4613. 

QUESTION. Do you favor the principle of Federal aid to education in 
the States on the basis of the States appropriating sums eqnal to those 
given by the Federal Government? 

Opposed, 1,200. 

In favor, 527. 


It probably is true that some few States need help in spite 
of the frank statement of Dr. A. H. Winship, editor Journal of 
Education, who wants the bill, that : 


We talk abont the hard times. ‘There never has been a time in 
America when bond issues for public schools carried as they have 
carried to-day; never anything like it. 


This he said at the hearings, not realizing it was the best 
argument against those who say they want the bill because of 
the need of Federal funds. 

if some few States can not take care of themselves, why 
plunge the Federal Government into this delicate question like 
a bull in a china shop? 

If the Federal Government is to help the States where neces- 
sary, why not accomplish it by a purely financial loan over a 
long term at short interest to the needy States? This would 
accomplish the stated purposes of the disinterested advocates 
of the bill, and would not make possible the calamities to our 
peiie and private school systems that would spring from this 


One of the most fervent advocates of the bill—Dr. J. A. H. 
Keith—has given us the unmistakable signs that it means Fed- 
eral control and the imposition of a Federal standard. He 
testified as follows at the hearings of the House committee: 


Doctor Kerra. * * That, to my mind, is what constitutes the 
Americanization of the foreign born. They must first get our language 
to make it possible for them to get the body of ideas that underlie our 
civilization, and then they must Jearn also the plang and schemes and 
devices by which our Government is carried on. 

Mr. BLAcK. Is there going to be any standard applicable all over? 

Doctor Karty. I think so. 

Mr. BLACE. Where are we going to get the ideals from? 

Doctor Kermu. The secretary of education will set these standards. 

Mr. Buack, He will tell us what Americanization is and what our 
ideals are? 

Doctor KEITH, Yes. 


Again, the danger of the control the advocates of the bill 
disayow comes by chance from the mouth of another advocate, 
Dr. J. O. Engleman, field secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation. Here is what he said to the House committee: 


Doctor ExGLEMAN. * * » That can be partly overcome by a 
provision which we baye in the bill that will make it possible to give 
Federal support to those States that can not reach desirable stand- 
ards and maintain the sort of decent schools that they recognize, as 
everybody recognizes, as desirable as a standard-—— 

Mr. Back. Who will pass on that? 

Doctor ENGLEMAN. Well, I am not. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Federal secretary of education pass on that? 

Doctor ENGLEMAN. I suppose. the Federal secretary of education, 
aided by such a council, would have something to do with that. 
ell, in which every State is represented through its leading State 
officer, and in which every phase of education in every State is also 
represented, and in which the laity is represented by its most intelli- 
gent citizens on this national council, I suppose the national secretary, 
aided by such a council, would have something to do with that. 


Whether they want it.or not, the sponsors of this bill are 
going to see Federal control if the bill becomes law. Tlie 
whole scheme and logie of the legislation means that, and the 
saving legislative words thrown out to lull America into a 
Sense of safety are weak, indeed, against human nature oper- 
ating under the machinery of the bill. 
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THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the benefit of the protective 
tariff policy of the Repubiican Party to the farmers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, American agricultural and live- 
stock interests are still suffering the consequences of Demo- 
cratic maladministration. During and immediately following 
the war the American farmer and livestock grower was urged 
by the Democratic administration to spare no efforts or money 
in obtaining a maximum production of farm products. This 
policy was urged upon the farmer by every method and de- 
vice at the command of the Democratic administration. Every 
bit of governmental machinery at the disposal of the admin- 
istration was used to assist and encourage the agricultural 
and livestock producer in this program of increased production, 

The American farmer responded. He cultivated the land he 
possessed at the time the war broke out with all the intensity 
at his command, buying for himself additional farm machinery 
and power. To do this he, in the majority of cases, made com- 
mitments in the form of notes payable at future dates. This 
was the situation in the summer of 1920, The crops of that 
year were produced at peak cost to the farmer. Farm wages 
were higher than ever before in the history of American agri- 
culture. Farm machinery was at peak prices. Under these 
conditions the American farmer produced the largest crop in 
1920 that history records. He expected to market that crop 
under the conditions which prevailed at the time he sowed it. 

During the summer of that year the Wilson administration 
became panicky over the high cost of living. The campaign 
was on. In the large industrial centers and cities the protest 
against high cost of food and other products was becoming a 
serious matter. It was directed at the Democratie administra- 
tion and was reacting against the Democratic Party. Instead 
of ‘instituting prosecution of profiteers the futile method of 
deflating farm prices was resorted to in the hope that this 
would bring down the retail price of food. So it came about 
that in the summer of 1920 the Federal Reserve Board, com- 
posed at that time wholly of Democratic members, appointees 
of President Wilson, suddenly and without warning ordered a 
restriction of credits and the calling in of loans already made. 

The farmer is the one producer who can not meet such an 
emergency. ‘The merchant, who turns his goods over many 
times a year at a very wide margin, can always resort upon the 
shortest notice to a forced bargain sale and thus dispose of his 
wares. Not so with the farmer. No bargain sale in wheat or 
corn or wool or livestock is possible with him. You can not 
stimulate the consumption of beefsteak or bread by slashing the 
price of cattle on the hoof and wheat in the bin. 

That the Democratic policy of deflating farm prices did not 
result in cheaper food prices in retail stores is officially set 
forth in a bulletin issued by the United States Bureau of Labor 
May 22, 1922—Bulletin of United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 800; Retail Prices and Cost of Living Series. This 
bulletin shows that during the last few months of the Demo- 
cratic administration of Woodrow Wilson, when the American 
farmer was Selling his products at less than cost and going 
bankrupt, the average price of food in retail stores throughout 
the United States was higher than it had been during the years 
of 1918 and 1919, when the American farmer was getting top 
prices for his products. In other words, the deflation of farm 
prices did not bring down the retail cost of food derived from 
farm products. But the deflation did result in the ruination of 
the American farmer. The following tables, which are compiled 
from governmental reports, show the decline in the average 
monthly prices of five leading agricultural products from July, 
1920, when the Democratic policy of defiation of farm credits 
went into effect, to June, 1921, a period of one year, All prices 
are quoted from the Chicago markets. 
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Simultaneously with the deflation of farm credits by the 
Democratic administration, the American farmer had to com- 
pete with larger quantities of agricultural imports of all kinds 
than ever before in the history of American agriculture. These 
imports included cereals from Argentina and Canada; potatoes, 
eggs, and butter from Denmark and Canada; beef from Argen- 
tina and Canada; lamb and mutton from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and England; and other agricultural products from various 
quarters of the globe. All of them were being imported free of 
duty under the Underwood tariff 

EMERGENCY TARIFF ENACTED FOR PROTECTION OF FARMERS 

For the purpose of stopping this tremendous flood of agricul- 
tural imports, the Ways and Means Committee of the Repub- 
lican House of Representatives on December 20, 1920, intro- 
duced an emergency or farmers’ tariff bill. It was opposed on 
the floor of the House by the Democratic leaders and practi- 
cally all of the Democratic minority. It passed the House 
December 22. In the Senate, the Democratic minority lined up 
solidly against its enactment, but the Republican majority 
passed it on February 16, 1921. President Wilson vetoed it. 

On April 11, 1921, the newly elected Republican Congress 
convened in special session upon call of President Harding. 
Almost immediately the emergency or farmers’ tariff was re- 
introduced. The Democratic leaders in both branches of Con- 
gress opposed its enactment as they had in the previous Con- 
gress, but it was passed by both the House and Senate, and be- 
came a law May 27, 1921. This tariff applied solely to agricul- 
tural products. It remained in effect until the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff in September, 1922, and in that 
permanent tariff act the agricultural schedules of the farmers’ 
tariff were embodied without material change. 

During the discussion of the Fordney-McCumber Act the 
critics of the system of protective tariff, particularly those who 
insisted a protective tariff was of no benefit to the farming in- 
terests, were instrumental in having a resolution passed calling 
upon the United States Tariff Commission for a report as to 
the effect the farmers’ emergency tariff, enacted in May, 1921, 
had had upon farm prices in the United States. The United 
States Tariff Commission made its report to the United States 
Senate June 26, 1922, after the farmers’ emergency tariff had 
been in effect over one year. 

No one can accuse the United States Tariff Commission of 
being a “hard-boiled” protective-tariff body. It is quite the 
contrary. In fact, only two of its members at the time this 
report was made were advocates of the theory of protective 
tariff; and at present only three, or one-half of its membership, 
are recognized as being favorable to the protective tariff doc- 
trine. Its reports have never been favorable to protective tariff 
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unless the facts were so indisputable and the evidence so over- 
whelming that it could not, in justice to its reputation as a 
public official body, ignore or discredit them. Yet the United 
States Tariff Commission, with such a personnel, upheld the 
value of a protective tariff to the American farmer in almost 
every schedule. 

Its report showed that while the prices of farm products, 
livestock, and- meat products steadily declined throughout the 
world during the calendar year 1921, the decline in the prices 
of these products was far less in the United States than in other 
countries. The report showed that immediately upon the en- 
actment of the emergency tariff the decline in price of farm 
products in the United States materially slowed down, and that 
under the operation of that tariff the prices of farm products 
in the United States have been materialy higher than the 
world price of the same products in world markets. The report 
further showed that the margin. between farm prices in the 
United States and prices elsewhere steadily increased in favor 
of the American producer following the enactment of the 
emergency tariff. 

REPORT SHOWS THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF KEPT PRICK OF WHEAT ix AMPRI- 
CAN MARKET ABOVE THE PRICE OBTAINED IN CANADIAN MARKETS 

Take wheat as the first example. Under the Underwood Act, 
passed in 1913 and still in effect except where its provisions 
have been repealed by the emergency tariff, wheat was admitted 
free into this country. The farmers’ tariff levied a duty of 35 
cents per bushel on wheat and an ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent on wheat flour. . 

From a report issued June 26, 1922, by the United States 
Tariff Commission the following is quoted: 


Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Can- 
ada, Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat normally exceeded the 
Minnesota prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. 
After the passage of the emergency act, however, Minnesota prices 
gradually came to exceed Winnipeg prices by 25 to 27 cents per bushel. 
* * + It is significant, however, that this increase in the differential 
after the passage of the emergency act is not due to an increase in 
American prices, but rather to a relatively greater decrease in Canadian 
prices. Minnesota prices gradually declined during the whole year of 
1921, but Winnipeg quotations went down still more precipitously, with 
the result that the differential was about equal to the duty by the time 
the Canadian crop reached the market in the fall, 1921. 

OFFICIAL MARKET REPORTS FURNISH CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF BENEFIT OF 
FARMERS’ TARIFY 

The following table gives the average price per bushel of 
No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis and Winnipeg for a 
year after the enactment of the emergency tariff. This table 
clearly illustrates the above statement, namely, that although 
wheat prices declined in this country after the emergency tariff 
went into effect they did not decline as much as they did in 
Canada, which conclusively proves that the American tariff 
protected the American farmer: 


1.64 1,67 
1.69 1. 68 
1.74 1.61 
1.54 1.62 
1.53 1.22 
1.36 1.09 
1.20 12 
1.31 «05 
1.35 1.08 
1.55 1.28 
1.58 1. 30 
1.64 1. 30 


TARIFF SUSTAINED Pens OF DAIRY PRODUCTS AV THOSE ELSEWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


The emergency tariff has been instrumental in raising the 
price of dairy products of the American farmer and keeping 
those prices above the international level of dairy prices. 

In 1920 the United States imported four times as much butter 
under the Underwood tariff than during any previous year in 
the history of the country. Denmark was the source of 53 per 
cent of these butter imports; About 25 per cent came from 
Canada, 11 per cent from Argentina, and 8 per cent from the 
Netherlands. These imports were largely concentrated in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. The imports of butter in New 
York in 1920 was 17 per cent of New York’s requirements, ac- 
cording to statements made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in a report it filed with the United States Senate June 
27, 1922. The United States Tariff Commission in this report 
further states that— 


since New York is the country’s largest consuming market and draws 
a large portion of its supply from the Middle West, the effect of im- 
ports upon the New York market was reflected in other important 
markets throughout the country, 


In May, 1921, the price of high-grade butter (92 score) in 
New York was 28 cents and for butter of like grade in London 
86 cents. By the ist of July the American price had caught up 
with that paid in London. 

Thereafter, with but few exceptions— 

Says the United States Tariff Commissfon— 
the New York price was higher than the London price, the average 
margin being 4.3 cénts. The emergency tariff was thus effective in 
maintaining the domestic above the British price, 

EMERGENCY TARIFF GAY UNITED STATES POTATO GROWER BETTER PRICES 
THAN HIS FOREIGN COMPETITORS 

Under the Underwood Act potatoes were admitted to the 
United States free. During the years 1919 and 1920 the impor- 
tation of potatoes into this country was greater than any two 
previous years in the history of American agriculture, Eighty- 
two per cent of the imports came from Canada and 9 per cent 
from Denmark. 

Potatoes are a seasonal and a perishable product. They must 
be disposed of within a period of six to eight months after their 
gathering. Unable to store the crop, the farmer is compelled 
to ship to market soon after harvest. It can readily be seen 
what effect a cargo of several hundred thousand bushels of 
potatoes from Denmark would have upon the price of American 
potatoes if they were dumped upon the American market at 
the time the American grower had to sell his crop. Further- 
more, when the American market is impaired by such dump- 
ing its recovery is very slow, requiring weeks and sometimes 
months before normal prices are again reached. 

Speculators took advantage of this under the free trade 
Underwood Act to import potatoes for the express purpose of 
breaking the American market at the very time the American 
potato grower had to dispose of his crop, The result was a 
break in the American market during a period of a few weeks, 
which meant a loss to the American potato grower of the 
profit on his entire crop. 

The price of potatoes in Boston and Montreal, as given, 
respectively, by the United States Market Reporter and the 
Canadian Grocer, show that in April and May, 1921, Mon- 
treal was paying 11 to 32 cents per bushel for potatoes more 
than Boston, Boston being the potato market of the United 
States. In June, 1921, within 30 days after the emergency 
tariff went into effect, the Boston market took the lead in 
potato prices and has maintained it ever since. Since the en- 
aetment of the emergency tariff the difference in the American 
market over the Canadian market has reached as high as $3.82 
a bushel, and the imports of potatoes from Canada have been 
reduced more than one-half. 

Cattle were admitted free under the Underwood tariff of 
1918; so were fresh and frozen meats. The emergency tariff 
placed an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent on cattle and a spe- 
cific duty of 2 cents a pound on fresh or frozen beef or veal. 

TARIFF INCREASED CHICAGO'S MARGIN OVER WINNIPEG IN PRICES 

FOR LIVESTOCK 

The Chicago market has always shown a better price level 
for cattle than the Winnipeg market, but the difference be- 
tween the two markets was noticeably increased in favor of 
the Chicago market after the enactment of the emergency 
tariff. In May, 1921, when the emergency tariff went into ef- 
fect, steers were selling in Chicago at $8.51 per 100 pounds and 
at $7.21 in Winnipeg, a difference of $1.30 in favor of the Chi- 
cago market. ‘This differential in favor of Chicago immediately 
began to increase. The following table shows the average price 
in the two markets, by months, since the enactment of the 
emergency tariff, together with the excess of the Chicago price 
over that of the Winnipeg price: 

Comparative price of steers 
{Per 100 pounds] 


$8. 51 $7. 21 $1.30 
8 24 6, 16 2. 08 
8.60 4.85 3.75 
9.07 4.88 460 
8.60 4.24 4.35 
9. 17 3.97 5,20 
& 96 £07 13 
8.68 4.22 4, 36 
8. 59 525 3, 34 
8.69 5. 36 3.33 
8, 61 5.82 279 
8.30 6.15 22A 
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Commenting upon this, the United States Tariff Commission 
says: 

The average price of cattle in Winnipeg was $2.28 cheaper than in 
Chicago from January to May, 1921 (prior to the enactment of the 
emergency tariff), and $4.20 cheaper from June to December, 1921. 


The comparative prices of stockers and also of feeders in the 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets for the same period showed 
the same increase in differential favorable to the Chicago mar- 
ket. The difference between the Winnipeg and Chicago mar- 
kets for stockers in April, 1921, was $1.63 per hundred in favor 
of the Chicago market. Immediately the emergency tariff was 
a law this difference began to increase. For June, 1921, Be 
was $1.90; July, $2.61; August, $2.58; September, $2.47; Oc- 
tober, $2.56; November, $2.24; December, $2.34; January, 1922, 
$2.36; February, $2.78. 

Relatively the same figures obtained for feeders, the differ- 
ence in the Winnipeg and Chicago markets in April, 1921 
(prior to the enactment of the emergency tariff), being $1.42 
per hundred in favor of Chicago. After the enactment of the 
tariff the differential has never been less than $2.09 in favor 
of Chieago, and has run as high as $2.78, 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION TESTIFIED FARMERS’ TARIFF KEPT UP 
AMERICAN PRICES 


In drawing a conclusion regarding the effect of the emergency 
tariff upon the price of cattle, the United States SE Com- 
mission, in its report to the Senate, says: 

Canadian prices have followed the declining world market, while 
American prices steadied at a level considerably above the interna- 
tional level. 


The market reports for beef show even more pointedly the 
beneficial effects of the emergency tariff. 

The following table shows the average price of fresh beef 
in Chicago and Winnipeg for the months since the emergency 
tariff went into effect: 


Comparative price of fresh beef 
[Per 100 pounds] 


Winni- | Excess of 
Chicago | “peg | Chicago 


8 E 
ssc 


Hmmp nee 
sera B88 


From this table it will be seen that Chicago prices remained 
fairly constant throughout the year 1921, whereas Winnipeg 
prices showed a steady decline. 

TARIFF KEEPS AMERICAN PRICES FROM SLUMPING AS MUCH AS PRICES 
IN WORLD MARKETS 

It is even more interesting to compare beef prices In various 
centers of the world for the period since the emergency tariff 
went into effect. This comparison is shown in the following 
table: 


Comparative prices of fresh beef 
[Average per 100 pounds] 


prepa 
SIRES 


The table shows clearly two 
the world there was a steady decline in 1921 of the price of 
fresh beef, but that due to the protection afforded the Ameri- 
can farmer by the emergency tariff the decline in beef prices 
in the United States was far less than the decline elsewhere 
in the world. 


things: First, that throughout 


CHICAGO-WINNIPEG REPORTS SHOW SHEEP INDUSTRY SAVED BY EMER- 
GENCY TARIFF 

Lambs, per hundred pounds, were quoted in Winnipeg in 
April, 1921, at $10.19 and in Chicago, the same month, at $10.04, 
a difference in favor of the Winnipeg market of 15 cents, 
With the enactment of the emergency tariff the difference im- 
mediately began to appear on the Chicago side of the ledger 
and increased from month to month. By October the Chicago 
market for lambs was $1.16 better than the Winnipeg market; 
in December it was $2.61 higher than the Winnipeg market; 
in January, 1922, it was $4.51 higher than the Winnipeg mar- 
ket; and in February, 1922, $5.50. The emergency tariff im- 
poses a duty of $2 per head for all sheep 1 year old or over, 
$1 a head for all those less than 1 year óf age, and a specific 
duty of 2 cents a pound on lamb and mutton. Under the 
Underwood law there was no tariff imposed whatever upon 
either sheep or their meat products, such as mutton and lamb, 

During 1920, under the Underwood free-trade tariff, there 
was five times as much fresh mutton and lamb imported into 
the United States than during any other year in the history 
of American agriculture. Sixty-five per cent of this importa- 
tion came from New Zealand, 12 per cent from England, and 
13 per cent from Argentina and other South American coun- 
tries. The resuit of this, as shown above, was to break the 
price of sheep to the American grower, but, as exhibited in the 
table relative to retail prices, it did not result in lowering the 
prices of lamb and mutton to the American consumer. 
WOOLGROWING INDUSTRY FACED FINANCIAL RUIN UNTIG FARMERS’ TARIFF 

+ WAS ENACTED 

The manner in which the emergency tariff came to the benefit 
of the woolgrowers is set forth at length in the report made to 
the United States Senate by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. From that report the following is quoted: 


When the emergency tariff act was passed, in the spring of 1921, 
there were large stocks of wool on hand in the United States. Ameri- 
ean woolen mills were operating on short time because of the industrial 


depression and labor troubles, and the world, especially the British 


colonies, possessed great stores of wool ready to be marketed at any 
reasonable price. Imports were heavy in the first quarter of 1921 in 
anticipation of the duty; woolgrowers had almost a full clip on hand 
at high cost, with almost no market, and their credits were stretched 
almost to the point of collapse. In short, the whole wool-growing in- 
dustry, including the financial institutions supporting it, was faced 
with ruin. Under these conditions the emergency tariff act gave im- 
mediate relief, especially to the strained credit situation. Bankerg 
were no longer afraid of wool paper when foreign wools were practi- 


cally ATEO 
* 


Prices, as was to be expected in 4 of the great oc of what on 
hand, did not immediately respond to the emergency duty, but re- 
mained fairly steady all through the year 1921. By January, 1922, 
however, a decided revival had set in, and it bas continued to the 
present time. Boston prices of standard grades of scoured wool ex- 
ceeded London prices of comparable grades by 10 to 25 cents per 
pound prior to the passage of the emergency act. In recent months, 
however, the differential has increased, and it now stands from 25 to 
85 cents a pound. As stocks of domestic wool are still further depleted 
a closer approximation may be expected of the premium of Boston over 
London to the amount of the duty. 


BENEFITS RESULTING FROM THE EMERGENCY TARIFF 


Such were the benefits of the emergency protective tariff dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, beginning in May, 1921, 
according to the report of the United States Tariff Commission. 
Briefly, it checked the precipitous decline of agricultural prices 
in this country. It operated to maintain a higher level of 
prices for all kinds of agricultural products in the United 
States than prevailed in any other country in the world. Be- 
fore it went into effect prices of agricultural products in this 
country were lower than prices elsewhere for similar products, 
but following the enactment of the tariff the reverse was true. 
It stopped the flow of agricultural imports that were breaking 
the price to the producer in the United States. It directly 
operated to save the cattle and wool industry from absolute 
ruin. 

This is the summary of the benefits of the protective tariff to 
the agricultural interests of the country as set forth not by a 
partisan organization but by an organization which leans to- 
ward the theory of free trade. What a refutation of the loose 
charges which have been constantly made and still are being 
made by free traders to the effect that the farmer has not been 
benefited by the protective tariff! 

At this point the fallacy and misrepresentation of one of the 
favorite arguments of the Democratic free trader should be 
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exposed. Whenever a Democratic editor or speaker attempts 
to convince the farmer that the tariff has been of no benefit to 
him his first argument is that farm prices have declined since 
the tariff was enacted; therefore he would have the farmer 
conclude that protection means nothing to him. What the free 
trader does not show, but what must be shown in justice to 
the truth and in order that correct conclusions may be reached, 
is that although prices of American farm products, including 
livestock, may have declined in this country. since the enact- 
ment of the protective tariff, they have not declined in anything 
like the degree or with anything like the rapidity which has 
marked the decline of farm prices in other agricultural coun- 
tries, such as Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

What the American agricultural producer should be told in 
the interest of truth and in order that he may properly judge 
whether or not the tariff has been of benefit to him is that 
while agricultural conditions in the United States to-day are 
not all that could be desired they are infinitely better than 
agricultural conditions in other countries. 

According to the consular reports filed with the United 
States Department of Commerce, more farmers and livestock 
producers haye gone into bankruptcy in Australia and New 
Zealand in the last two years than in any previous period of 
the history, of. that great agricultural producing continent. 
The livestock industry in Argentina is in the worst possible 
shape. In fact, the individual livestock grower in the Argen- 
tine is almost extinct. The cattle industry in that country 
has practically all passed into the hands of immense corpora- 
tions owned in foreign countries, due to the inability of the 
individual to continue in the business at all. 

Have the benefits which accrued to the grain grower and 
to the livestock industry and to the dairy interests during the 
first year of the operation of the farmers’ emergency tariff 
continued under the Fordney-McCumber tariff, which em- 
pew the rates of the emergency tariff without any material 
change? 

The answer to this is found in the official records. Take 
first the livestock industry, The Department of Agriculture 
has had special representatives in the Argentine for three 
. years. One of these representatives, Dr. George B. S. Arner, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has just issued a 
voluminous report upon the cattle industry in the Argentine. 
Altogether it is the most marvelous document in support of the 
protective tariff as the salvation of the American. livestock 
industry that has ever been written. From this statement it 
should not be inferred that Doctor Arner wrote his report to 
sustain the protective tariff. He wrote his report merely to 
set forth the conditions in the Argentine, but the official figures 
which he gives can not otherwise than prove that the only thing 
which prevents the absolute bankruptcy and ruin of the Ameri- 
can livestock industry is the protective tariff rates. Doctor 
Arner quotes the monthly average price of. chilled beef steers 
in the Buenos Aires market. His quotations are taken from 
two sources—the Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Agricola, 
the official publication of the Direccion de Economia Rural y 
Estadistiea, and also from the Review of the River Plata, an 
official publication of the Argentine. The price he gives in 
American currency makes all allowances for exchange from 
Argentine currency with the proper deductiorfs for deprecia- 
tion. The grade of cattle he quotes is comparable to the 
grade sold in the Chicago market under the heading of 1,200 
to 1,850 pound native steers. The following are the comparative 
yearly average prices per 100 pounds live weight of these 
comparable grades of cattle in the Buenos Aires and the 
Chicago markets: 


Comparative yearly average prices of cattle in Argentina and the 
United States 


ee 


The latest obtainable price from Argentina is for the month 
of April. Chilled beef steers were quoted in Buenos Aires 
during the month of April at an average of $3.40 to 83.50 a 
hundred pounds. 

The average April price of 1,200 to 1,850 pound native steers 


Chilled 9 deshe 28 100 
pounds live 
— in United's States cur- 


Native sates pipii Ta te 1,200 to” 
live weight, biaz. ago 


on the Chicago market was $9.95 per hundred pounds. From 


these official figures it is indisputable that livestock is selling 
LXV——663 


on the hoof in Argentina at about a third of what comparable 
grades sell for in the United States. The reason for this 
is clearly set forth in the report of Doctor Arner. He 
quotes from a report recently made by the Rural Society of 
Argentina for the National Livestock Bureau. This society 
has made an investigation of the livestock industry in Argen- 
tina, particularly with the point of ascertaining the cost of 
production of livestock. Land values are given at a maximum 
of $50 per acre, although the United States consul makes the 
statement that the land values are more nearly half that. 
Wages are negligible. The peon in the Argentine who handles 
the herds gets scarcely anything other than his lodging. After 
charging in taxes, depreciation, food, such as ensilage, the 
ranch cost of producing cattle in the Argentine is 75 cents per 
hundred pounds. Doctor Arner compares this with the ranch 
cost of producing cattle on the Colorado cattle ranch of 6,000 
acres according to data furnished by Mr. R. H. Wilcox, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The costs in each case are figured 
on the basis of prices in 1922. Doctor Wilcox shows that the 
cost of production of cattle on the Colorado ranch was $3.56 
per hundred pounds. 

From these figures it is clearly evident that it is absolutely 
impossible for the American cattle producer to compete with 
the Argentine cattle industry, either in the American market 
or in the foreign market. It is absolutely indisputable that 
were it not for the present tariff of $3 a hundred on cattle 
that the American market would be open to such destructive 
competition from Argentina as to drive the American cattle 
industry to the wall 

This tariff, plus the cost of freight, makes it more desirable 
for the Argentine livestock industry to market its products in 
Europe, which it does. Proof of this is furnished from the 
official records of the Argentine Government. 

Argentina exported 429,630 tons of chilled beef in 1921. In 
1922 she increased this to 446,503 tons. In 1923 her exports 
of chilled beef jumped to 593,599 tons. For the first four 
months of this year she exported 250,000 tons, or nearly half 
the amount in four months that she exported during the entire 
year of 1923. From this it is seen that Argentina’s export 
business in beef is increasing with tremendous rapidity. Her 
principal markets are the countries of Europe. England is 
her best customer, largely due to the fact that English capital 
has established tremendous packing plants in the Argentine 
and operates a line of refrigerating ships from Buenos Aires to 
Liverpool for the express purpose of handling chilled beef, 
However, American packing houses are heavily interested in 
the Argentine and have tremendous plants located there. The 


moment the tariff were eliminated they could do to this country 


what the British packing interests are doing to the United 
Kingdom, namely, flood this country with beef from the Argen- 
tine, do it at a profit greater than that they now make handling 
American beef, and yet do it for a price that would be im- 
possible for the American livestock interests to meet. 

Let us take another example—that of wheat. The protective 
tariff on wheat under the Fordney-McCumber schedules. still 
operated to keep the price of wheat in this country above the 
levels of prices in other primary markets. The proof of this 
is again found in the market reports. The following table 
shows the comparative prices of like grades of wheat in pri- 
mary markets of Argentina, Canada, and the United States 
for the first three months of 1924, there being no Argentine 
prices obtainable later than for the month of March. The 
Argentine prices are reduced from pesos to American currency 
at the rate of exchange preyailing during the month indicated, 
Argentine wheat is also sold on the basis of 100 kilograms, and 
in the table of comparisons this is changed to a comparable 
basis of bushels. 


Wheat 
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The same reason which enables Argentina to produce cattle 
at a figure with which the American livestock producer can never 
hope to compete also enables Argentina to produce wheat ata 
cost which the American farmer can never expect to meet. 
Nor is this situation confined to the Argentine. Early in Feb- 
ruary this year the United States Tariff Commission issued a 


report showing the result of its investigations in the United 


States and Canada as to the cost of producing wheat. Without 
encumbering the Recorp with the details of this report, which 
are very exhaustive, the summary may be stated. The report 
showed that the cost of producing wheat in the United States 
last year ranged from 85 cents to $2.19 a bushel, while in 
Canada it ranged from 53 cents to $1.19 per bushel. Taking 
the minimum figure in each case, it will be seen that the 
Canadian wheat grower can produce a bushel of wheat for 32 
cents less than the American wheat grower. 

Nor is this the only advantage which the Canadian wheat 
grower has over the American wheat grower. In January of 

this year the Omaha Bee published the result of an exhaustive 
study it had made upon the cost of producing and marketing 
wheat in this country as compared with the cost of producing 
and marketing wheat in Canada. One of the most significant 
features of this report was the difference in cost of transporta- 
tion to the Canadian wheat grower and the American wheat 
grower. It showed that the Edmonton, Canada, wheat grower 
pcan reach the Chicago market by lake-and-rail haul for a rate 
of 30} cents per hundredweight. The same rate prevails to the 
wheat grower in the Calgary, Canada, district. But the Ameri- 
can wheat grower who ships to Chicago from American Falls, 
Idaho, must pay a rate of 631 cents per hundredweight to get 
his grain delivered in Chicago, or more than twice what it 
costs his Canadian competitor to reach the same American 
market. The rate from Billings, Mont., to Chicago is 52} cents 

r hundredweight; from Cheyenne, Wyo., 504 cents; from 

enver, Colo., 50} cents; from Grand Island, Nebr., 37 cents; 
from Mitchell, S. Dak., 323 cents. 

For export purposes the Edmonton wheat grower can lay his 
wheat down in New York, using a lake-and-rail hanl, at a rate 
of 47.17 cents per hundredweight. The same is true of the 
wheat grower in the Calgary district. The wheat producers 
who ship from American Falls, Idaho, for export to New York 
must pay a rate of 83.17 cents per hundredweight, using lake- 
and-rail haul. From Billings, Mont., the rate is 72.17 cents; 
from Denver, Colo., it is 70.17 cents; from Grand Island, Nebr., 
it is 56.67 cents; from Mitchell, S. Dak., it is 52.17 cents. 

Therefore the Canadian wheat grower has the American 
wheat grower handicapped not only in the cost of producing 
the wheat but In the cost of transporting it to the markets of 
the world. The Canadian wheat grower can deliver his wheat 
in any American primary market for less money than the 
American wheat grower can do so. The ofly reason that he 
does not drive the American wheat grower out of his own 
market is that between the two there is raised the differential 
of the protective tariff, which differential keeps the American 
markets stabilized at a higher level than the Canadian market, 
as evidenced in the above table. 

Let us consider for a moment another great American indus- 
try, the butter industry. The report of the United States 
Tariff Commission in June, 1922, as quoted above, shows the 
benefit the farmers’ emergency tariff brought to the American 
tariff interests during the first year of that tariff's operation. 
The schedules and rates were embodied practically without 
change in the Fordney-McCumber tariff. With what effect? 
Below is appended a table showing the comparative prices of 
like grades of creamery butter in the primary markets at 
Denmark, New Zealand, and the United States for the first four 
months of this year. The Denmark prices are taken from the 
official quotations in the Danish publication Smer Tidende. 
The New Zealand quotations are taken from the New Zealand 
Trade Review and Price Current. The following are the com- 
parative prices paid in primary markets of these three great 
butter-producing countries : 

; Creamery butter prices 


Due to the depreciated currency of many foreign countries, 
it is still possible for them to export products to the United 
States, pay the tariff and all costs of transportation, and still 
undersell American products. ‘This is true particularly of 
dairy products coming from Europe. Despite the protective 
tariff rates levied on imports of dairy products, the records 
show that during the last year more dairy products were im- 
ported into the United States than any previous year. This 
is having a bad effect upon dairy products, It has resulted 
in practically every organization connected directly or indi- 
rectly with the dairy business in petitioning to have the Presi- 
dent put into effect the flexible clause of the tariff whereby 
rates may be increased 50 per cent. 

In this connection it is worth while to observe the attitude 
of agricultural producers toward the Fordney-McCumber pro- 
tective tariff two years after it has been in effect. ‘The state- 
ment is repeatedly made in Democratic newspapers and by 


Democratic speakers, particulariy those in the East, that the 


agricultural producer of the West realizes he has been gold- 
bricked by the tariff, realizes he has not been benefited by it, 
and is ready to have it repealed. In clear refutation of this 
charge are the records of the United States Tariff Commission. 
A short time ago a motion was filed before that commission 
by those interests desiring to lower the tariff on vegetable oils 
and animal fats—the interests which are headed by the soap 
manufacturers of the United States, aided: by those interests 
which are manufacturing milk products from such deceptive 
ingredients as coconut oil. As soon as the petition was filed 
the producers are heard from. 

Among the organizations which immediately filed a protest 
against a reduction of any schedule on dairy products or 
vegetable. oils were the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, the Washington Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, 
New York State Grange (representing 140,000 members), Ohio 
Dairy Marketing Organization, Ohio Dairy Products Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph (Missouri) Milk Producers’ Association, Wash- 
ington State Grange, Inland Empire By-products Corporation, 
of Spokane, Wash. (handling dairy products), Washington 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers’ Association, New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, New York Dairymen's League 
Cooperative Association, Northwestern Ohio Cooperative Sales 
Co. (representing 5,000 dairy farmers), National Dairy Union, 
Cooperative Pure Milk Association of Kentucky, and 160 other 
agricultural producing associations which would be directly or 
indirectly affected by the reduction of the tariff on vegetable 
oils and animal fats. 

The records of the Tariff Commission conclusively prove that 
whenever an effort is made to lower the rate in any agricultural 
schedule there is a veritable flood of protest from all sorts of 
agricultural producers’ organizations and from countless num- 
bers of individuals. The agricultural producer who has studied 
the problem knows full well that the Fordney-Meoumber 
tariff does give him protection. It protects him directly in 
that it keeps the products of other countries from entering into 
competition with him at home and beating down the price in 
his home market. It benefits him indirectly, but quite as much, 
by protecting the manufacturing industries of the United 
States, and tkereby keeping the industrial wage earners of 
the country in steady employment at wages which enable them 
to purchase products of the American farmer. This, in itself, 
is a tremendous item. 

Did the agricultural interests have no. direct protection it 
would still be wise for them to support a protective tariff in 
order that the industrial wage earner might continue to be 
their profitable customer, The American wage leyel is the 
highest of any in the world. It is many times higher than the 
wage level of European countries. The American workingman 
when he is employed is the largest consumer as well as the 
best consumer in the world of farm products. What would it 
profit the American farmer to gain the markets of Europe? 
The European workingman is impoverished. Even in pre-war 
days he ate little white bread, and meat to him was a luxury 
to be indulged in only once a week, if at all. Since the war 
the conditions are infinitely worse. On the contrary, the 
American wage earner eats white bread three times a day, is 
a daily consumer of meat, and demands the best the market 
affords of dairy products, meat products, and other products 
of the American farm. 

One of the favorite arguments advanced by the free trader 
against the protective tariff. schedules for agricultural prod- 
ucts is that these schedules protect only a comparatively small 
number of agricultural producers and therefore are of no gen- 
eral benefit to. the agricultural. classes as a whole. For ex- 
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ample, they argue, and I quote literally from one of their 


pamphlets: 

Inasmuch as only 15 per cent of the total farmers of the United 
States grow wheat, the farming class as a whole can not be said to 
be benefited by the tariff on wheat, even though that tariff does benefit 
the wheat growers. 


The same argument is adduced to prove that the tariff on 
wool benefits but a few ranchmen, that the tariff on sugar 
benefits only a handful of sugar-beet growers, and so on 
through the list. There never has been a more fallacious piece 
of reasoning issued. If that logic were applied to all legisla- 
tion, we would have no legislation.“ 

We would not have the packers and stockyards act, because 
it benefits only the livestock interests and only a comparatively 
small number of the total agricultural population Is engaged in 
livestock industry to such an extent as to be touched by the 
packers and stockyards act. We would not have any irriga- 
tion and reclamation legislation, because only a very small per- 
centage of the total number of agricultural produeers live on 
reclamation and irrigation projects. We would not have any 
rivers and harbors improvements, because only a relatively 
small number of our population live in cities which have har- 
bors or which are located upon nayigable rivers. We would 
not have any protective tariff at all. Even the manufacturers 
of woolen goods constitute but one-third of 1 per cent of all the 
manufacturers of all kinds in the United States, and according 
to this argument a tariff which protects such a small percent- 
age of producers is not justifiable. Or take the hardware in- 
dustry. Hardware, in manufacturing plants, represents less 
than one-fifth of 1 per cent of all the manufacturers in the 
United States, and therefore a tariff on hardware affects so 
small a percentage of our manufacturers that it should not be 
economic from the free traders’ standpoint to have it in force 
and effect, 

SUGAR-BERT INDUSTRY 


Again, there is the argument applied especially to the sugar- 
beet industry, that inasmuch as other countries ean raise sugar 
much cheaper than this country can it is an economic crime to 
encourage the sugar-beet industry in America by a protective 
tariff. It is argued that we should allow that industry to die 
and obtain all of our sugar from Cuba or some other country 
where sugar can be raised at a much lower cost than is possible 
in this country. If we apply this logic to all other agricultural 
interests, America will go out of the agricultural business, for, 
as has been shown, Argentina ean produce livestock for a mere 
fraction of what it can be produced in the United States, 

Argentina and Canada can raise wheat for a mere fraction 
of what it can be raised in the United States. New Zeuland 
and Australia can raise sheep and export wool and mutton and 
lamb for a mere fraction of what can be done in the United 
States. Other countries can raise citrous products for a mere 
fraction of what can be done in the United States. Denmark 
and New Zealand can produce butter for much less than It can 
be produced by the dairy interests in the United States. And 
so if we are to go on the theory that nothing should be pro- 
tected and no industry should be encouraged in this country if 
such an industry can be operated in another country at much 
less cost, we immediately wipe out all of our agricultural indus- 
tries as well as all of our manufacturing industries. 

Simultaneously with the allegation that the Fordney-MeCum- 
ber tariff does not protect the American producer is the equally 
false allegation that it raises the cost of everything the Ameri- 
can farmer buys. The proof of the falsity of this argument ts 
found in the schedules of the Fordney-McCumber Act. 


THE COMMODITIES THE FARMERS BUY ARE ON THE PRER LIST 


The farmer buys agricultural implements, all of which are 
on the free list under the Republican tariff. Not only agricul- 
tural implements in whole or part but all repair parts of agri- 
cultural implements are on the free list. 

The farmer buys binding twine. All binding twine is on the 
free list under the Republican tariff. 

The farmer buys fertilizer. All bone, bone dust, bone meal, 
bone ash, and animal carbon suitable only for fertilizer pur- 
poses, guano, ground or unground, manures, and all other sub- 
stances used chiefly for fertilizers, potash, potash salts, and 
phosphates, all of which are used in fertilizers, all these are on 
the free list under the Republican tariff. 

The farmer buys building material. Building brick, cement, 
stone, shingles, pickets, palings, hoops, staves of wood of all 
kinds, logs and timber, either in the rough or hewn, sided, 
square, sawed, or planed on one side, sawed boards, planks, and 
other lumber used for building purposes are all on the free list 
under the Republican tariff. 


The farmer uses leather gloves; he wears boots and shoes; 
he buys harness and saddles and leather fly nets. Gloves made 
wholly or in chief of leather, all leather used for harness or 
Saddlery, leather for shoe uppers, shoe vamps, soles, leather 
shoelaces, boots, and shoes made wholly or in chief of leather, 
hides of cattle from which leather is made, all are admitted free 
under the Republican tariff. 

The farmer uses whetstones and hones. They are admitted 
free under the Republican tariff. 

The farmer uses horse pads, They are admitted under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, The farmer uses barbed wire in 
fencing and for other purposes. It is admitted free under the 
Republican tariff. zi 

This free list eliminates a very large percentage of what the 
farmer buys. If prices of any of these articles haye gone 
up, it is not due to the tariff, 

Coal, both hard and soft, slack, coke, and all compositions. 
for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the principal material 
are admitted free. ‘Therefore, the tariff has not increased the 
farmer's fuel bill and is not responsible in any degree for the 
high price of coal. 

Obviously, if wood and lumber are on the free list, any 
change in the cost of household furniture and other articles 
oe of wood which the farmer buys can not be charged to the 
tariff, 

After eliminating the farmer’s building material, his agri- 
cultural implements, his barbed wire, his binding twine, his 
fuel, his fertilizer, his leather goods of all kinds, his house- 
hold furniture, and whatever other commodities he purchases 
in which wood enters, what is there left to charge up against 
the Republican tariff? 

EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR AT GOOD WAGES 

THK FARMER 

If the tariff is responsible for an increase in the price of 
manufactured goods which the farmer must buy, there must 
exist proof of this in the record of wholesale prices which 
are compiled once a month by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, The American manufacturer does not sell 
direct to the consumer. In comparatively few cases does he 
sell direct to the retailer. He sells his products to the whole- 
saler, who in turn distributes them to the retailer or direct 
to the consumer, If the American manufacturer, taking ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded by the Fordney-MeCumber 
schedules, has boosted his prices, the first place this increase 
would show would be in the wholesale prices, The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles wholesale prices 
once a month upon 404 commodities embracing practically 
every industry. The records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that the wholesale prices of the 404 commodities for 
the month of April were lower than they were in October, 
1922, when the Fordney-McCumber tariff became effective. 
Nor is the month of April, 1922, selected because it shows an ex- 
ceptionally low record øf wholesale prices. The reports of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the entire 
year of 1923 and for the months of 1924 up to date, show a 
consistent decline in wholesale prices from the levels of 1922 
before the Fordney-McCumber tariff went into effect. è 

It is therefore perfectly apparent that the manufacturers of 
the United States have not Increased their prices since the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff went into effect. If prices have been 
increased since that time—and in a great many instances there is 
no doubt that they have been—it is due to the profiteering upon 
the part of retail Interests who have refused to give to the con- 
sumer the benefit of the lower prices they have enjoyed from 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer. Before the American 
farmer permits himself to belleve the stories put in circulation 
by the Democratic and free-trade advocates to the effect that 
the American manufacturer is exploiting him under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff he should take into consideration that in 
the cities of the country the same story is being told on him in 
order to array the working classes against the farmer and 
against protective schedules for the agricultural products. The 
American farmer knows the decline in prices of his products, 
yet the price of food products as retailed to the workingman in 
the city have not decreased. In a great many instances they 
have increased. Take, for example, the price of bread. A re- 
cent investigation of the price of bread by the Federal Trade 
Commission disclosed the fact that despite the tremendous drop 
in the price of wheat since 1920 there has been no decrease in 
the price of bread to the workingman in the cities, and in a 
great many localities the prices have been increased. The 
United States Department of Agriculture supplemented this In- 
vestigation with one of {ts own in order to ascertain why, al- 
though wheat had declined 50 per cent to the farmer, the price 
of bread remained stationary. It was found that the extra 
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profit was being made by the bakers, as the price of flour had 
been lowered to the baker almost in proportion to the decrease 
in the price of wheat to the miller, while the eost of transpor- 
tation of the wheat to the miller and the flour from the mill to 
the baker had remained stationary. 

Yet the free trader, in order to obtain the support of the city 
workingman, is representing to the workingman that the 
protection the American farmer receives on his wheat causes 
the high cost of bread in the cities: The falsity of this is per- 
fectly obvious. No less obvious is the falsity of the charge 
that the protection afforded the American manufacturer has 
resulted in his boosting prices, with the result that the Ameri- 
can farmer is paying more for his manufactured goods. 


WOOL AND CLOTHING PRICES 


Another illustration will prove the falsity of this charge. 
Take the item of clothing. Democrats and free traders have 
been very prolific in their charges that the tariff has resulted 
in a tremendous increase in the price of clothing. This accusa- 
tion is based wholly upon the protection afforded the American 
sheepmen in the form of tariff on wool. In this connection 
it is very interesting to note that on February 1 the Com- 
mercial Bulletin, of Boston, Mass., trade organ of the textile 
clothing industry, made the following official announcement: 


The opening of initial lines of goods by the American Woolen Co. 
at prices substantially on a par with the prices for heavy weights n 
year ago has been a matter of surprise to most of the members of the 
trade. 


On February 7 the trade publications of the garment industry 
contained the statement that the American Woolen Co. at its 
initial opening quoted Fulton serges at 52.673, the same as a 
year ago, and compared with 52.87 for the price of similar 
lines opened last fall for spring wear. The price is quoted in 
face of an advance of 124 per cent in wages. 

On the other hand, the price of cotton goods is from 25 to 
30 per cent higher now than a year ago, while the price of raw 
cotton for 1923 averaged 70 per cent higher. - 

The significance of this in its relation to the charge that 
the tariff is responsible for increase in price of clothing is 
found in the fact that while the tariff protects wool, woolen 
goods have not increased in price, while goods made from 
cotton, which is on the free list, have increased from 25 per 
cent up, and cotton itself has increased 70 per cent. 

These facts prove conclusively that the high price of cloth- 
ing has no relation whatever to the schedules of the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff. They prove conclusively that the manufac- 
turers of woolen clothing ‘textiles have not advanced their 
prices. And this leaves but one conclusion, and that is if the 
price of woolen clothing in the retail stores has advanced, 
then the blame must rest squarely on the shoulders of the 
retailers, who are responsible for this advance. As evidence 
that the tariff on wool has nothing at all to do with the 
increase of the cost of wool clothing; it should be stated that 
the rate of protection, 31 cents per scoured pound, is 12 cents 
per scoured pound less than the rate in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, a rate which has been in effect the major portion of the 
time for the past 40 years. A notable exception to this was 
during the life of the Underwood tariff. It would be very 
interesting to hear a Democrat or a free trader or a retailer 
give a satisfactory explanation why, if the tariff is responsible 
for an increase in the price of wool clothing, retail prices on 
clothing remained at the highest peak ever known for over 
two years after the armistice was signed, at a time when there 
was no duty whatever on wool; when the Government had 
approximately 400,000,000 pounds of wool for sale, most of 
which was suitable for clothing purposes, and when millions 
of pounds of raw wool were still in the hands of the growers 
because they could find no market for it at any price. It is 
a fact Which can not be disputed that the total cost of all 
the wool in a suit of clothes, which includes the purchasing 
price of the wool plus the tariff, amounts to only 83.43. In 
view of this, it is malicious to circulate the false charge that 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff is responsible in any way for 
any increase the consumer may have to bear on wool clothing, 
and certainly it can not be charged that the tariff is respon- 
sible in any way for an increase in price of cotton goods, 
because cotton is on the free list. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
there is no quorum present. 


It is clear 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fish Rayburn 
Aswell Frothingham Halten „W. Va. 
Barkley Funk Little Rogers, N. H. 
Beck Garber “ee Rosenbloom 
Bell Gifford ubey 
Boies Glatfelter neLafterty Sanders, Ind. 
Bulwinkle Green, lowa Mansfield Sanders, N. Y. 
Byrnes, S. C ammer Michaelson reve 
Campbell Hastings Miller, III. Sproul, Kans. 
Carter Howard, Okla, engle 
Sern. . Need Ree 
„Fla 5 i or, Colo. 
Cole, Ohio Jost Morin aches 
Collins Kahn ees Underhill 
Conner Kell U) w 
Connolly, Pa. Ken 85 Conant, oe ard, N. Y. 
Co. Kent 0’ 1 57 5 N White, Me. 
Curry Kincheloe Oliver, Ala. ilson, Miss. 
Davey Knutson — ow 
Dickinson, Iowa Kunz Park, Ga. Yates 
Dominick Patterson 
Drane Larsen, Ga. Peavey 
Eagan Larson, Minn. h 
Edmonds „Ga. Quayle 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr, Speaker, I moye to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The doors were opened, 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 9559, a bill 
making appropriations to supply deficiences in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 9559, with Mr. Granam of Illinois in 
the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment to Walter M. Chandler for expenses incurred as con- 
testant in the contested-election case of Chandler v. Bloom, audited 
and recommended by the Committee on Elections No, 8, $2,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph that it is not a deficiency and that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill unauthorized by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, these items are all authorized 
by law. The law provides that not to exceed $2,000 shall be 
paid to any person who has a contest when receipted bills are 
filed with the committee having charge of the contest, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

2 MADDEN. No; not until I get through with this state- 
men 

The chairman of the committee having charge of the contest 
has certified over his own signature that these bills are on file 
and receipted. This has been done in every case. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did not the gentleman’s distinguished 
committee allow the other certification from the committee for 
the other contestant? 

Mr. MADDEN. Which one is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. There was one other contestant, and the 
committee certified to his expenses and the committee turned 
him down. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was some objection to that at the 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was it? 

Mr. MADDEN. That he had not paid some of the bills, and 
we are looking up that question and satisfying ourselves 
whether that is correct or not. We are simply taking the 
ordinary course that should be taken before money is appro- 
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2 This is not subject to a point of order, Mr. Ohair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois state 

| that all the provisions of the law relative to the action of the 
Committee on Elections have been complied with? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must take the gentleman's 
word, and if that has been done this is authorized by the stat- 
ute, and if authorized by statute it is a proper appropriation, 
‘Whe point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 2, beginning with 
Une 6, strike ont all of ines 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing personal 
Jn this amendment. I am a friend of this contestant. I like 
him and have great respect and high regard for him, but there 
is no reason whatever for paying out this $2,000 to him. If 
this contestant, who is an eminent lawyer, who has had much 
experience here in the Congress, had had any good reason to 
believe that he could have prevailed here or that there was 
justice in his claim, then he ought to be paid. But he is a 
member of the dominant party here. The dominant party is 
in control of this House. It has organized the House. It has 
the Speaker in the chair and it has its men at the head of 
every committee and has its men at the head of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and yet, under 
such circumstances, when all the evidence was heard, a ma- 
jority of this House decided against him. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. We have been very kind 
to our friend from New York. We have given him the big 
caucus room over here as his office for the last six months. 
We have shown him every regard. We have given him every 
chance to prove his case, and when he comes in without a case 
and the House decides against him, with his, own friends in 
control of the House, then they are coming in now, with the 
people already tax burdened, seeking to take $2,000 of the 
people’s money out of the Treasury and pay it to him. I am 
not in favor of it. You may be in fayor of it, but I am putting 
the question up to you fairly, do you want to do it? The 
chairman has just told you that another contestant came in 
here with an approved certificate from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, that certificate certifying that the Committee on Elec- 
tions had approved his account. Why did not the chairman 
approve it and bring in an item here to pay him $2,000? The 
Committee on Appropriations turned him down. They make 
fish of one and fowl of another. 

I know ‘how easy it is to vote out money when it is our 
friend who is the beneficiary. It is mighty easy. I do lots 
of things for friends that I ought not to do. [Laughter and 
applause,] 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppositon to 
the amendment. The contestant was beaten in the House by 
only 20 votes or thereabout, There was a large number of 
Members on the floor who believed that he had a good case. 
We considered the case on its merits, and, I think, if there ever 
Was a case where a contest was justified this was one of them. 

Mr. SABATH. This is the usual allowance that is made in 
contested-election cases, is it not? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not only the usual allowance, but the 
allowance provided by statute and is contained in appropria- 
tion bills. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


For payment to ROYAL H, WELLER for expenses incurred as contestee 
im the contested-election case of Ansorge v. Weller, audited and 
‘recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, after line 17, insert: For payment to James R. Buckley 
for expenses incurred as contestee in the contested-election case of 
German against Buckley, audited and recommended by the Committee 
on Elections No, 8, $2,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
pet At the end of the Madden amendment add the follow- 
g: 
To pay E. W. Cole, contestant for a seat in the House of Represen- 
tatives—— 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will reduce 
his amendment to writing. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that in any event the Blanton amendment would not be germane 
to the Madden amendment and there is no need to wait to 
have it in writing. It has been made apparent that the Mad- 
den amendment relates to the Buckley claim, and the Blanton 
amendment relates to some man by the name of Cole. Why 
should we wait? He can offer it as a separate amendment, 
I do not think it would be in order then. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment of Mr. MADDEN : 
At the end of the Madden amendment add the following: To pay E. W. 
Cole his expenses as contestant for a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, $2,000, 


Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order, Mr, Chairman, 
that the amendment is not germane, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the rule is plain that where 
a bill embraces several items of the same class an additional 
item within that class is both germane and admissible. Here is 
a bill that provides for paying two contestants for expenses for 
seats in the House of Representatives. The gentleman from 
IIlinols just offered an amendment to pay $2,000 to a man 
named Buckley whose seat was contested. I am proposing 
to pay another contestant $2,000. I am not in favor of him 
and would have voted against giving him a seat, but if we pay 
one why not pay the other? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas is germane to the Madden mend- 
ment. Whether it is germane to the bill is another matter. 
The point of order is sustained. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from IIIinols [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Page 2, after Jine 17, insert 
“to pay E. W. Cole his expenses as contestant for a seat in the House 
of Representatives, $2,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. The law says: 


That hereafter no contestee or contestant for a seat in the House of 
Representatives shall be paid exceeding $2,000 for expenses in elec- 
tion contests; and before any sum Whatever shall be paid to a con- 
testant or contestee for expenses of election contests, he shall file with 
the clerk of the Committee on Elections a full and detailed account of 
his expenses, accompanied by the vouchers and receipts for each item, 
which account and youchers shall be sworn to by the party presenting 
the same, and no charges for witness fees shall be allowed in said 
accounts unless made in strict conformity to section 128, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, 


Mr. Chairman, there is no certificate from the Committee on 
Elections No. 1, which indicates the accounts haye been filed as 
provided by law, and hence the amendment is subject to a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois has stated that the formalities of the law have 
not been complied with 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman only ‘states that there has 
been no certificate—the law does not provide for a certificate 
but only for filing an expense account with the committee, and 
the gentleman from Illinois does not know whether that has 
been done or not. 

Mr. MADDEN, It is up to the gentleman from Texas to say 
whether or not that has been done. 

Mr. BLANTON, I admit that that is a fact, and I am not 
able to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The four preceding sums shall be disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to substitute the word “five” for the word “four” on 
line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 2, line 18, strike out the 
word “four” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ five.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


To pay Samuel Robinson, William Madden, Joseph De Fontes, and 
Charles C. Allen, messengers on night duty during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, for extra services, $800 each, $3,200, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 3, after line 14, insert: 

Executive office, White House police: For additional personnel in 
accordance with the act approved May 27, 1924: Sergeant, $2,400; 
five privates at $2,100 each; in all, fiscal year 1925, 812,900. 

“For uniforming and equipping the White House police, including 
the purchase and issue of revolvers and ammunition, fiscal year 1925, 
$600.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the House will recall that a 
short time ago we passed a new act increasing the compensation 
of the police and giving them one day off in seyen. This makes 
necessary an additional sergeant and five additional privates at 
the White House, and it requires $600 for the purchase of the 
uniforms. That is all there is to this. It is to comply with 
the law. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
RENT COMMISSION 


For salaries and expenses authorized by section 103, Title II, of the 
food control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 
22, 1919, as amended by the act approved August 24, 1921, extending 
the Rent Commission until May 22, 1922, and the act approved May 22, 
1922, extending the said commission until May 22, 1924, and the act 
approved May 17, 1924, extending the said commission until May 22, 
1925, $45,000, including postage on official mail matter, street-car trans- 
portation, and daily newspapers: Provided, That the amount herein 
appropriated shall cover salaries and expenses for the period beginning 
with May 23, 1924, and ending with May 22, 1925: Provided further, 
That no part of this sum shall be used for the payment of additional 
compensation to the assessor of the District of Columbia after June 
30, 1924. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 4, lines 14 and 15, 
I move to strike out the words “beginning with and ending 
with.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 4, line 14, after the word 
“ period,” strike out the words “beginning with May 23, 1924, and 
ending with May 22, 1925.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the courts of the country 
are going to save the people of the United States from Congress 
with respect to this paragraph. Every time I hear anybody 
criticizing the courts I get out of patience, They are after all 
the safeguards of the people’s rights. Here we are fooling away 
the time passing rent bills that are unconstitutional, passing 
appropriations to pay salaries under an act that is unconstitu- 
tional, and next Saturday do you know what is going to happen 
here in the District? One of our courts, a judge who has 
splendid judgment and knowledge of the law and the back- 
bone and stamina to stand up and do his duty, is going to 
restrain this Rent Commission from taking this money, and it 
is going to save this $45,000 in your Public Treasury, and also 
save another big sum you appropriated not long ago in an 
appropriation bill. The court is not going to let one dollar of it 
be paid out after next Saturday. 

Mr. KING. How does the gentleman get his advance informa- 
tion? 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know what the law is, and I told you 
what the law was when you passed that rent bill. I noticed in 
the paper the other day that there was an effort to frighten this 
judge, to bulldoze him, to threaten him with losing a raise in 
his salary if he granted these injunctions. Was not that a 
nice thing for a newspaper to do? Do you know what they told 
him in this newspaper? They said that there was a bill up 
here in this Congress to increase his salary $6,000 a year, and 
that his action in granting the injunction against this Rent 
Commission had held up the passage of that judge's salary 
bill, aud if he insisted on granting these injunctions the salary 
bill would not pass, and he would lose this $6,000 a year. Was 
not that a nice way to try to intimidate a judge? But, thank 
God, we have on the bench in this country judges who can not 
be intimidated like that. [Applause.] I take off my hat to 
Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court bench of the District of 
Columbia, as a man unafraid to do his duty. He will stand up 
foursquare and render an opinion based on the law and lose his 
salary if necessary, but I promise this to Justice Stafford. 
have enough confidence in my colleagues who are Members o 
this House to know that they are not going to penalize a judge 
for doing his duty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trrson). The Chair assumes that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas is pro forma, 
because it would make nonsense if adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For completion of the equipment of the Macfarland Junior High and 
Langley Junior High Schools, fiscal year 1924, $3,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, after line 20, insert: “For an additional amount for the 
erection of an eight-room extensible building, including a combination 
assembly hall and gymnasium, on a site to be purchased in the vicinity 
of and to relieve the Tenley School, $15,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that; that is legislation. This is new construction. 
It shows on its face that it is new construction, unauthorized 
on a deficiency appropriation bill or any other appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this building has already 
been appropriated for. There is $160,000 available. The work 
in progress requires $15,000 to complete the building. We 
ean not let the contract until we get the money, and we will 
be without the school for the children if we do not get it. This 
is very important. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman thinks it 
is so important, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For repairs and improvements to school buildings and grounds and 
for repairing and renewing heating, plumbing, and ventilating appa- 
ratus, and installation of sanitary drinking fountains in buildings not 
supplied with same, $25,000, to remain available until June 30, 1925, 


Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, after line 5, insert the following: 

“Metropolitan police: For an additional amount required for the 
payment of salaries and allowances of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police, District of Columbia, fiscal year 1925, $751,030: 
Provided, That this sum and the amounts specifically appropriated 
in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1925 
for salaries and allowances of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police, other than the appropriation for personal services, in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, are authorized to be con- 
solidated and used as one amount for the payment of salaries and 
allowances of officers and members at the rates authorized by law, 
and including 165 privates of class 1 in addition to the number of 
privates provided for in such appropriation act,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I would like to make 
a general statement here about these amendments, of which 
we have a number. It is very unusual for the committee to 
bring in as large a number of amendments as we have to this 
bill, and in explanation of that I want to say that a great 
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many acts, have been. passed since the consideration of this 
bill was started and a great many acts carried additional 
authority for appropriation. The President has reported the 
amount. required under the acts to the House since the bill 
was reported. Among other things we have the particular 
amendment before us which provides for 165 additional police- 
men, due to the passage of the last act fixing the compensa- 
tion of members of the police force, and granting them one day 
of relief from duty out of every seven days. The relief pro- 
vision in that bill requires 165 additional men to be supplied 
to the department, and hence we are called upon now to pro- 
vide not only an increased compensation which was fixed by 
law but the increase in the force made necessary by the relief 
from duty of these men one day out of every seven. We will 
have a lot of other amendments applicable to other depart- 
ments where the Jaws passed since: we began the consideration 
of this bill call for additional expenditures, and this is the 
reason that we present for offering so many amendments to 
a bill which, onght to be presented and considered under ordi- 
nary circumstances without any amendment whatever. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fire department, 


55 MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
| men 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, after line 6, insert: “For an additional amount required 
for the payment of salaries of officers and members of the fire depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1925, $563,120: Provided, That this sum and the 
amounts specifically appropriated in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1925 for salaries of officers and members 
of the fire department, other than the appropriation for personal 
services. in accordance with the classification act of 1923, are author- 
ized to be consolidated and used as one amount for the payment of 
salaries of officers and members at the rates authorized by law and 
including 6 captains, 6 lieutenants, 6 sergeants, and 97 privates of 
class 1 in addition to the numbers provided for in such appropriation 
act.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, tbe reason for this amend- 
ment is similar to the one I gave in reference to the preceding 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Public buildings and grounds, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read. as follows: 


On page 10, after line 15, insert: “For an additienal amount for 
the United States park police force under the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘An act to fix the salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police force, the United States park police force, and 
the fire department, District of Columbia, approved May 27, 1924) 
fiscal year 1925, $36,152.25: Provided, That this sum and the 
amounts specifically appropriated in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1925 for salaries United States park 
police are authorized to be consolidated and used as one amount for 
the payment of salaries for the United States park police at the rates 
of compensation authorized in such act of May 27, 1924. 

„For motor-vebicle allowance for the superintendent of the United 
States park police, fiscal year 1925, 8480. 

“For motor-cycle allowance to 20 members of the United States 
park police, at $120 each, fiscal year 1925, 52,400.“ 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. T have observed, 
Mr. Chairman, that some real estate company has erected some 
large sigis on the property known as the Plaza, between the 
Capitol and the Union Station, and advertise that property for 
sale, May I ask the chairman of the committee to give some 
explanation of that? Where is the title to that property? 

Mr. MADDEN. The title to the property en which those 
buildings stand down there is in the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., and we are paying $74,315 a year rent for the property. 
They are demanding $160,000 a year, which is outrageous, and 
so far as I am able to advise I have advised against it But 
ejectment proceedings have been started, or notice has been 
given that they will be started, and that is the situation. 

Mr. DENISON. If these proceedings are carried out suc- 
cessfully, will the Government have to remove those buildings 
known as the dormitories? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 


Mr. DENISON. Is the Government contemplating any pro- 
ceedings to acquire title to that 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know. I ae the act required the 
purchase of that property at one time. There was a condemna- 
tion authorization some years. ago, but it was never earried 
into. effect. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


For the construction and maintenance of s, bathing beach and bath- 
house for the colored population of the city, $50,000, to remain ayail- 
able until June 30, 1925: Provided, That the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation of 828,000 contained in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1928 for the construction of a bathing 
beach and bathhouse for the colored population of the city, continued 
and made ayailable during the fiscal year 1924 by the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1924, is, further con- 
tinued and made available during the fiscal year 1925 for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of said bathing beach and bathhouse. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to 
the following: Lines 16, 17, and 18, down to and including 
“1925,” as legislation unauthorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that it is legislation on an. appropriation bill. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not concede that this is 
subject to a point of order. This is a work in progress. It is 
in conneetion with the development of the park. We have a 
number of bathing beaches connected with the park, and this 
is simply another bathing beach as a part of the work in prog- 
ress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
is not serious, I know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Les; he is. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is only pretending to be. He is: too 
good & parliamentarian, however, to try to claim that this 
$50,000 is for a work in progress. It is not. There is no such 
work in progress, ‘There is no such bathing beach in progress. 
There is nothing of the kind. This is in order to authorize 
one, and the gentleman knows it. 

Now, if it were a work in progress, to add: on to something 
that we already have, the gentleman would be correct. But 
this is new construction entirely.- It is to provide something 
that has never been begun, and I know we have made no start 
on it whatever. I have noi objection whatever to the creation 
of a bathing beach for the colored population. There ought 
to be one. I am willing to be taxed to get one. But this is a 
city proposition, not a Government proposition. The great city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, ought to provide 
bathing beaches for its 110,000 deserving colored population. 
T want to see them get one. I think this District ought to take 
steps to give them one. I would vote to give them one from 
District funds, but I am not willing to say that it is a Govern- 
ment proposition, and that the Government ought to provide 
it. I submit that this fs legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Rule, Mr. Chairman! 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Illinois cite to 
the Chair some facts in regard to this, whether or not this is 
in continuation of a work going on? If so, the Chair will over- 
rule the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I will move an amendment, 
assuming that the matter goes out on a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minois.. 

The Clerk read as follows: d 

Amendment offered’ by Mr. Manpaw: Page 10, after line 15, insert: 
„For construetion and development work in Potomae Park, on the 
west shore of the Tidal Basin, to provide public bathing fcilities and 
for the maintenance: thereof, $50,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1925.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is just a dodge, putting 
the matter in different words, but in substance it is the same. 
It is to provide this bathing beach for colored people. It is a 
subterfuge on the part of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, of whom F think a great deal 
and whom I follow all the time. But he ought not to be per- 
mitted to run over the Chair in this manner. [Eaughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will not at- 
tempt to run anything over the Chair. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is on all fours with a 
situation that happened during the construction of the Lincoln 
Memorial. There was an item incorporated in the appropria- 
tion bill for the “commencement of construction of a re- 
flecting pool for the Lincoln Memorial,” requiring an appro- 
priation of $200,000, to be available until expended. A point 
of order was raised against that, and the Chair sustained it. 
An amendment was then offered, after the point of order was 
sustained, as follows: 


For commencing construction of a reflecting pool in West Potomac 
Park, 


The Chair held that it was within the jurisdiction of the 
park authorities to make any such improvements as might be 
necessary, and said: 


As the appropriation is in pursuance of a work in progress, namely, 
the development of park work, the Chair thinks this would not be 
subject to a point of order. 


This is in the nature of a work in progress in the develop- 
ment of the park. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is quite a difference between a 
bathing beach and a park. 

Mr. MADDEN. The one was a reflecting pool. The other 
is a bathing beach. One of the things that the park authorities 
pride themselves in is that they furnish facilities for the 
recreation and health of the people, and this is one of the 
things necessary for the preservation and development of the 
health of the people. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that very 
often a bathing beach is a reflecting pool? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, lawyers might find it so, but I can 
not undertake to say? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If the Chair sustains the amend- 
ment, I have an amendment that I want to offer later, and I was 
hoping that the chairman of the committee might then still have 
the same attitude as he has at the present time, and not make a 
point of order against my amendment. I think the point of 
order is well founded, but I hope the gentleman from Illinois 
will not reverse himself at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Whether or 
not this is a subterfuge is not for the Chair to determine. If 
it be a subterfuge, it is quite skillfully constructed, so as to 
get by the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON J. The work of Potomac Park was authorized 
by law, has been in progress for a number of years, and appro- 
priations are made year after year for the continuation of 
the work. 

The language of the amendment provides only for construc- 
tion and development work such as has been going on there 
for years, as we all know. The appropriation is made for 
development work in Potomac Park which is already author- 
ized. Therefore the Chair is constrained to hold that the 
amendment is not subject to a point of order and overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment in the following proviso: 


Provided, That no one-piece bathing suits shall be allowed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 15, noes 39. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VARE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. VARE. I rise to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, this seems to me to be a very 
meritorious appropriation. Those of us who have had an 
opportunity to visit the bathing beaches in the summer time 
know what a vast part of the population takes advantage of 
those beaches, and it does seem to me this amendment ought 
to receive the hearty approval of the House. John Wesley 
once said, “ Certainly this is a duty, not a sin; cleanliness is 
indeed next to godliness.” It is quite true we can not hope 
to make all the people of Washington godly; but for God's 
sake let us at least help keep them clean. I hope the amend- 
ment will pass. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JUDGMENTS 


For payments of the Judgments, including costs, rendered against the 
District of Columbia, as set forth in House Document No. 265 of the 
present session, $4,213.94, together with a further sum to pay the 
interest at not exceeding 4 per cent per annum on such judgments, as 
provided by law, from the date the same become due until date of 
payment, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the letter “s” in the word “ payments” in line 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in accordance with the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sixty per cent of the foregoing sums for the District of Columbia, 
unless otherwise therein specifically provided, shall be paid out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, except such sums as relate to the fiscal year 
1920 and prior fiscal years, and they shall be paid 50 per cent out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and 50 per cent out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 12, strike out lines 21 to 
25, inclusive, and on page 13, strike out lines 1 to 3, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The foregoing sums for the District of Columbia, unless otherwise 
therein specifically provided, shall be paid as follows: Such sums as 
relate to the fiscal year 1920 and prior fiscal years, 50 per cent out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 50 per cent out of 
the Treasury of the United States; such sums as relate to the fiscal 
years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, 60 per cent out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia and 46 per cent out of the Treasury of the 
United States; and such sums as relate to the fiscal year 1925 and 
jointly to the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 shall be paid out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia and the Treasury of the United States 
in the same proportion or in the same manner as the appropriations 
for the District of Columbia in the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, are paid.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think an explanation of 
this is due the Members of the House. I want to say that this 
is in lien of the language appearing on page 12, from lines 21 
down, and on page 13 from lines 1 to 3, inclusive. The reason 
why I offer this language is that under existing law all District 
of Columbia payments are made on the basis of 60-40, 60 per 
cent by the District and 40 per cent by the United States, 
Under appropriation acts for the fiscal year 1920 and prior 
years payments were made on a 50-50 basis, 50 per cent by 
the District and 50 per cent by the Government. 

Now, there is some question as to what the terms of payment 
will be when the pending regular 1925 appropriation bill is 
passed, and we are providing here that whatever the terms of 
that act may be these payments in this bill shall be made in 
accordance with its terms, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What would be the situation if the 
pending District appropriation bill is not passed and if no such 
bill should be enacted? 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is no appropriation bill enacted, of 
course, there would have to be a continuing resolution adopted, 
and that would be in accordance with the 1924 appropriation 


act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That resolution would have to 
take into account these deficiencies? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it would take into account the exist- 


ing appropriation for 1924 and it would be a replica for that; 
it would not take into account anything that is pending, but it 
would be a copy of the appropriation bill that is now existing, 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Damage claims: To pay the claims for damages to privately owned 
property adjusted and determined by the Department of Agriculture 
under the provisions of the act approved December 28, 1922 (42d 
Stats., p. 1066), as fully set forth in House Doeument No.. 817, 
reported to Congress at its present session, $2,545.89. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Granam of Illinois), The gentleman 
from Illinois offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MappEN: Page 16, after line 21, insert: 
“Forest Service, general expenses: For fighting and preventing 
forest fires, fiscal year 1924, $125,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the present fund has been 
exhausted, and fires are continuing to rage. This is to provide 
an emergency fund for use between now and the ist of July, 
in order to protect millions of dollars’ worth,of valuable timber 
against fire. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from South Dakota may be permitted to speak 
out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, last winter South 
Dakota passed through an economic storm that closed a num- 
ber of our banks. In my home town of Sioux Falls, a splendid, 
enterprising, commercial city of 35,000 people, four banks closed 
their doors within a period of three weeks. In other parts of 
the State and in some of the adjoining States there were simi- 
lar experiences. 

Reports of these events have been elaborated upon and magni- 
fied by writers and publishers. Articles have been written 
that conveyed the idea and thought that South Dakota is in 
financial distress. I refer especially to the article that ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of April 12, 1924, entitled 
“That pain in the Northwest.” That article was evidently 
based upon a superficial investigation and without any real 
information as to the true conditions. Perhaps the writer was 
indulging in a little humor at our expense in order to make his 
article readable; nevertheless, we of South Dakota resent the 
implications contained in that article. 

While South Dakota, in common with other agricultural 
States, has felt the depression that has passed over our land, 
nevertheless the fact is that South Dakota has continued each 
year to produce more per capita new wealth than any other 
State in the Nation. South Dakota, known as the Sunshine 
State, because of its many days of bright, sunshiny weather, is 
a Commonwealth of approximately 48,000,000 acres of land, 
with a population of 660,000, or something like 80 acres of land 
to each person in the State. In 1923 the value of farm products, 
including grains, livestock, and dairy products, approximated 
$375,000,000, or something ever $600 for every man, woman, 
and child in the State, placing us first in the production of per 
capita wealth of all the States in the Union. 

We who live in South Dakota know that it is as sound as 
gold coin. This for the reason that its rich, productive soil 
and its splendid climate enable us to produce all kinds of small 
grain. In the production of corn we rank seventh of all the 
States in the Union. We can and do raise an abundance of all 
kinds of feed, tame grass, timothy, alfalfa, sweet clover, and so 
forth, making us one of the great livestock and dairy States in 
the country. Agriculture, the production of food, is the basic 
industry cf our land, and South Dakota, with its broad and 
productive acres, if all cultivated intensively, could produce 
enough food for all the people of our country. For this reason 
we who live in the State haye abundant confidence in its future 
prosperity. 

If the writer of the article in question had really sought 
for exact information rather than to prepare an article which 
would comprise a good story, he would have learned that the 
banks that closed their doors did “not shut up shop” because 
of any lack of production or unsoundness in our economic con- 
ditions, but, primarily, was the result of the high tide of 
prosperity, inflation, and speculation that spread over our land 
following the war. Money was abundant, credit was freely 


extended, and this induced a certain number to speculate in 
property at inflated values. When the crisis came the paper 
held by the banks could not be redeemed. Frozen credits and 
paner representing inflated values was responsible for the bank 
allures. 

South Dakota is sound, and While these bank failures have 
complicated the problems, the people are not in the least dis- 
couraged. They have abundant faith in their State and its 
future prosperity. They are still imbued with that same spirit 
of industry and adventure that impelled them to go West and 
engage in the enterprise of subduing the virgin soil and over- 
coming the many trials of pioneer life. The bank failures have 
not halted their progress. They have set about to adjust their 
affairs in accordance with the new conditions, and will by their 
industry and perseverence in a few years replace not only the 
wealth that was lost in the bank failures but will multiply the 
same many times. 

The Farmer and Breeder, a publication devoted to agriculture, 
published in my home city of Sioux Falls, contained an editorial 
in reply to the article in the Saturday Evening Post, which 
deals fully with the conditions in South Dakota and the North- 
west. It is comprehensive and based upon the actual facts. In 
view of the adverse publicity that has been given the State of 
South Dakota, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by printing this article. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Stock Farmer and Breeder, of my 
home town, there was published an editorial which deals with 
the economic conditions in the West, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by publishing that article. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Yes. 

Mr. KING. I read that article in the Saturday Evening 
Post which the gentleman has quoted to us, and was as much 
surprised as the gentleman was, and that article, together with 
numerous other articles in that publication, have led me to 
believe that one of the greatest press enemies of the common 
people in this country is the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. This article I am asking to have 
printed answers that article very fully. [Applause.] 

The article referred to follows: 


THAT “PAIN” OF THE SATURDAY EVNING Post—Norruwest Nor 
BrRoxe—AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IMPROVING—PROSPERITY IN SIGHT 


In an article entitled “ That pain in our Northwest” a writer in the 
Saturday Evening Post for April 12, who calls himself Garet Garrett, 
makes a vicious attack on North and South Dakota and Montana and 
upon all farmers generally in this region. Whatever may be the motive 
of the author and publishers of this story, the editor of Farmer and 
Breeder does not believe that its implications and conclusions fairly 
reflect the true situation in the States mentioned, and especially in 
South Dakota. The author of the article quotes statistics with the 
glibness of the clever writer, but the general attitude is one of criticism 
and unfriendliness. The reader feels from the beginning that the author 
is out of sympathy with farmers and farming and that his statements 
and conclusions indicate a desire to put all the blame for the burdens 
of agriculture upon the farmers themselyes. 

It has been said that “the devil can quote Scripture,” and it is 
neither new nor original to say that “statistics can be made to bolster 
any argument or contention.” We object not so much to the figures 
quoted as to the assumption that the farmers of South Dakota are a 
bunch of boobs who have got into trouble because of their foolishness. 
What Mr. Garrett says about the Scandinavians and thelr fondness for 
what he calls “imitative magic” will certainly not go down with that 
hardy and progressive people. 

The chief trouble with the story is that it makes sweeping general- 
ities that would condemn a race or a state for the peculiarities or acts 
of a few. The author quotes examples of reckless speculation in lands, 
cattle, etc., as though they were typical of all the citizens in that State. 
This is why we feel moved to correct some of the impressions the casual 
reader in other States may get from reading about That pain in our 
Northwest.” 

The complaint is made that there has been an overproduction of 
wheat and that in Montana and North Dakota particularly farmers 
have depended too much on the one-crop plan and have not adopted wise 
systems of diversification. It is true there has been overproduction of 
wheat, but who is to blame? Some of the North Dakota farmers have 
depended too much on wheat, but what are the underlying causes? A 
review of the history of wheat and the reclamation of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Northwest will give us some light on why farmers have 
raised too much wheat in the past few years. 

Everyone who knows anything about agriculture in America knows 
that the pioneer farmer must depend largely upon flax and wheat for a 
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number of years. Flax is the natural first erop on new breaking, and 
wheat follows close after. Small grain has been the dependence of 
early settlers in all States where the prairie has been plowed and tilled. 
In the memory of men now living Ilinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska 
have gone through this stage of development. The States farther nerth 
and west have merely repeated this history. They raised flax and 
wheat in the early years because those were the erops they could grow 
successfully on new land and in a new and untried territory, 

Gradually, as the older-States were able to make the change, flax and 
wheat were discarded and diversified agriculture took their place. Iowa, 
for example, has raised no flax and very little wheat for some years. 
South Dakota is not now among the leaders as a wheat State. It is 
to-day distinctly in the Corn Belt, standing eighth in the aggregate 
amount grown in 1923. 

Before the war North Dakota had begun to take definite steps toward 
changing from wheat to diversified farming. As it was a newer coun- 
try, they had not progressed quite as far as in South Dakota and Min- 
nesota, but they had made a good beginning, Im 1914 one of the pres- 
ent editors of Farmer and Breeder attended a meeting of the Tri-State 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association at Fargo, N. Dak. It was a rousing 
meeting, with every seat in the large auditorium filled. The addresses 
on the various phases of livestock breeding and allied subjects were 
listened to with enthusiasm and interest. In connection with this cen- 
vention there was a large display of products of North Dakota farms. 
There was a creditable showing of oats, rye, barley, and potatoes. 
There was alfalfa, which the farmers of that State were beginning to 
grow and rely on. Most noticeable of all was the corn show. Corn had 
‘got as far as North Dakota some years before. It had become ac- 
chimated to the soils and climate of that region and was making good 
account of itself. The corn at that show, which our editor examined 
with great interest and approval, was good corn. It was not as large 
as some of the corn grown farther south, but it was of excellent quality 
and under favorable methods of culture made substantial yields. Eco- 
nomie necessity and the intelligence of her people had brought North 
| Dakota squarely into the line of progress; they were all set for diver- 
| sified farming and in many instances had already adopted this system 
of agriculture. 

Then came the war, You know what happencd. After we got into it 
in the spring of 1917 the farmers were urged to grow more wheat and 
still more wheat. In the summer of 1917 the senior editor of Farmer 
and Breeder—the same one who addressed the gathering of livestock 
men at Fargo three years previous—attended a great meeting of agri- 
eultural editors at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, where Herbert Hoover, 
then Food Commissioner for the United States, presided. Mr. Hoover 
declared that there was scarcely enough wheat in sight to feed our 
people until another erop could be raised. He urged the farmers of this 
couatry to grow wheat to the limit of their capacity. Without bread 
we could not feed our soldiers nor maintain our allies. This call for 
more wheat came almost as an official command from the Government. 
‘Farmers were appealed to on the ground of patriotism. In every way 
they were urged to produce the greatest possible quantity of the golden 
grain to help win the war!“ Wheat at all hazards was expected from 
the farmers in those regions where wheat could be grown successfully. 

At this Chicago meeting our senlor editor arose near the end of the 
great conference and asked to be heard. He was given attention by Mr. 
Hooyer, and stated that he came from a section where diversified farm- 
ing was the custom and where livestock and not wheat was the great 
staple product of the farm, He spoke on behalf of meat foods for the 
soldiers and asked if it might not be advisable also to make provisions 
for greater production of pork and beef. Mr. Hoover admitted the 
reasonableness of this statement and sald that it would be considered 
later; that the Government had not yet had time to work out the plans 
in that direction; that the call for more wheat was the immediate and 
most urgent need. 

We need not dwell upon the days and months that followed. With 
unexampled patriotism the farmers sent their sons to die on Flanders 
fields. ‘The women and the young children worked long, hard hours in 
the harvest fields to gather the precious wheat which was to be the 
lifeblood of our Armies and the means to victory, The farmers of this 
region organized working committees, bought Liberty bonds, and “ gave 
until it hurt.“ 

To grow more wheat at the behest of the Government many farmers 
in North Dakota and elsewhere in the Northwest abandoned their plans 
for diversified farming. Grasslands were plowed up and sowed to 
wheat; money and equipment and energy that had been directed toward 
a varied program of farm management were diverted to the production 
of wheat, i 

Furthermore, it is not. difficult to recall that of all the articles neces- 
sary to win the war wheat and pork were the only ones on which the 
Government fixed a price—a price that was later to be not an “ irreduc 
ible minimum” but a stern and forbidding “maximum.” In other 
| words, the farmers of this country now. believe that wheat and pork 
would have brought higher prices had the Government not “ fixed” 
them as it did. Not that the farmers of America have wished at any 
time to de any profiteering, but they do resent the idea that the prices 


of their chief products should have been held down by Government fiat, 
while with labor and organized industry generally the sky was the limit, 

Now, it should be understood by those who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the science and art of agriculture that diversified farming 
can not be established quickly. It is a matter of years to get a system 
of crop rotation established. It takes time and capital and labor to 
erect barns and hog houses and build up a profitable milking herd of 
cows. That great apostle of permanent agriculture, Dr. Cyril G. Hop- 
kins, was wont to warn the farmers of the West that “ farming is not 
a business for a year nor for 5 or 10 years; it ts an enterprise for a 
lifetime.” And we have often added. Yes; and farming in its best 
aspect is a business for connected lifetimes,” ealling attention to the 
importance of the “father and son” idea in carrying on a broadly 
considered program of fleld and feed lot production. 

The fact stands out in the minds of all thinking men that wheat 
production had been artificially stimulated to the extent that it could 
not be abandoned in a year. It was a process of several years. But in 
the meantime the whole world was growing more wheat. Last year 
there was a great world surplus, so that the price fell far below the 
average eost of proguetion. The wheat growers of North Dakota and 
similar regions where diversified farming had been started were forced 
to begin all over again. They had to change their equipment; they had 
to get grain lands back into domestic pasture—alfalfa, sweet clover, soy 
beans, and blue grass—they had to get started to growing corn instead 
of so much small grain; they bad to open up outlets for potatoes which 
have also been a glut on the market for two years; they had to buy 
milk cows and brood sows and dualpurpose chickens aud wool and 
mutton sheep. Alt these diversifications took capital. And with the 
wheat market shot to pieces where was the money coming from with 
which to make the radieal change from wheat to mixed farming? Tha 
one simple remedy—the Norbeck-Burtness bill, derisively styled “the 
pig and chicken bill” by Mr. Garrett—was voted down by the present 
Congress. This bill provided for a loan of not to exceed $1,000 to any 
ene farmer for the speeifie purpose of purchasing milk cows, pigs, ard 
ehiekens with which to make at least a start along the Line of less 
wheat and more livesteck. 

But in the meantime, while the grain farmers were struggling with a 
situation that had been forerd on them and which they desired heartily 
to get rid of, what happened? Deflation! With the perspective of four 
years we can now look back clearly to that fatal day in June, 1920, 
when the Federal reserve banks shut off all additional eredit and sup- 
port for the farmers of the land, who bad worked like true patriots to 
produce food for the world, to saye the world for democracy and other 
things, We now know that the period of deflation was made tragic by 
its unreasoning suddenness and its unfairness to the farmers. 

The Federal reserve system had fed its newly printed money into the 

banks of the East to support vast promotion schemes and for the 
expansion of ventures whose wisdom was questionable. The demand for 
money and credit in those sections was so insistent that the Federal 
reserve had issued currency up to its limit. Its gold reserve had been 
reduced to 41 per cent of its loans—and 40 per cent was the legal limit. 
At a time when it should have had a wide margin left with which to 
safeguard the country In a crisis the crisis came with the Federal 
reserve helpless. 
Were were further supplies of cash coming from? Wall Street 
pointed out that to call upon the Bast to sell some of its stocks and 
bonds would be to break the market, with a possible return of Black 
Friday and all the ills of a financial panic which the Federal reserve 
bank system was created to prevent. After due deliberation, urged by 
the Wall Street element, the Federal reserve system turned its eyes to 
the farms. The farmers bad crops on hand—corn and wheat and liye- 
stock—let them sell it and supply the needed cash! Quick liquidation 
of farm products is the easiest way out! That it was the deliberate 
intent to wreck agriculture to save the manufacturing and commercial 
East we are not prepared to state, But the world knows what hap- 
pened, and you can do your own figuring as to how it came about. 

The facts are that the Federal reserve banks refused to let the 
country banks of the West have any more money, They declined to 
earry them or their farmer customers any longer. Bang! It came— 
just like that! The farmer was made the goat, whether that was the 
intention of the powers that be or not. No more money nor credit for 
farmers; outstanding loans must be called in and settled at once. 

Then came the deluge! Prices of farm products fell to almost noth- 
ing. Corn sold in parts of South Dakota for 10 to 15 cents a bushel. 
Crops that had been grown and livestock that had been raised under a 
period of inflation were forced to be sold at rufnous prices. These are 
the facts, and for any self-styled doctor of economics or magazine writer 
to say that the farmers haye only themselves to blame for their finan- 
cial troubles is not only gratuitous but it is indecent in view of the 
sacrifices the farmers have made. 

When the bubble of inflation (for which the farmers are certainly not 
responsible) finally burst the farmers had to bear the heariest loes. 
They not only had to write off their losses of sudden deflation, which 
came like a bolt from the blue sky, but they have been carrying the 
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burden ever since. Union labor, with its wages higher to-day than 
during the stress of war, has not been deflated. The great industries 
and big corporations have not done their share of lowering costs of 
commodities to the rural classes, Interest and taxes have not been 
deflated. Farm prices, counting the relatively good prices that have 
prevailed for sheep and dairy products, which few farmers have been 
fortunate enough to have on hand, have been slightly higher than they 
were before the war, but the things the farmer has to buy to do busi- 
ness with and to live decently are very much higher than they were 
before the war, This is the average farmer's chief grievance, and it is 
a very real one, as any honest analyst of the agricultural situation can 
verify for himself. 

It is well for the people of this Nation to know—for those who have 
never been west of the Mississippi River to know—that the citizenship 
of the States of North and South Dakota and of Montana and other 
portions of the Northwest is of a high order. There are exceptions, of 
course, but the bulk of the farmers of this and adjoining States farther 
west came from Illinois, Iowa, and other regions farther east. For the 
most part they are farm-minded folk whose forefathers lived for gener- 
ations on the land. In the States of their birth they were farmers, 
practicing, as a rule, diversified farming as it became more and more 
common with the passing of the years. In those States where these 
hardy pioneers came from they learned diversified farming. They know 
how to farm now—better, perhaps, than any writer of the Saturday 
Evening Post. In South Dakota mixed farming is the common practice. 
One-crop farming ts almost unknown here; and in a few years—had not 
the war intervened with its insistent call for“ More wheat! "—North 
Dakota would have swung safely into line. The fact is there are 
farmers in North Dakota to-day who have done very well all through 
the trying times since war was declared in 1914; there are still greater 
numbers in the Sunshine State who admit that they are not bankrupt 
but are prospering; the number of banks that have closed in South 
Dakota is comparatively small. The viciousness of the stories that have 
been circulated about our State is that isolated cases are taken as 
typical of the way we do things, whereas they are exceptional. 

The fever of speculation, the land boom that Mr. Garrett refers to, 
was not confined to the four States he picks out as horrible examples 
of foolishness. The States in the fourth Federal reserve district, which 
he selected as his field of investigation, have no monopoly on the will- 
ingness to see property increase in value. Neither is the farmer unique 
in his desire to make money by following Emerson’s classic definition of 
commerce, which is: “ Buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market.” 

The people of South Dakota and adjacent territory do not object to 
fair, constructive criticism. They are not particularly thin skinned ; 
but they have a right to resent the far-flung publicity given to this 
“Pain” story, when the conditions discussed are general and not local. 
Deflation hurt the farmers of the entire Nation. It was not confined to 
four States. Banks have been failing in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, In- 
diana, and elsewhere. As to the land boom, anyone posted on the facts 
knows that it was less virulent in South Dakota than in some of those 
older sections farther east. The “$500 an acre farm” quoted by Mr. 
Garrett is not typical. It may have happened; but if so, it was the 
exception and not the rule. We know of some farms that have been 
sold at high figures, but they were close to Sioux Falls and had unusual 
improvements. But these eases are rare. Very few farms in this State 
sold during the boom for more than $200 an acre, and the great bulk 
of farms were sold at prices well within their productive value. 

In Montana, which has been hit the hardest because it is farthest 
removed from Its ultimate markets, much of the distress is due to crop 
failure and to grasshoppers. Mr, Garrett conceded this, but seems to 
fail utterly to understand the underlying principles which govern the 
settlement of a new country like the Montana “ triangle,” where dry 
farming is the rule. Dry farming is hazardous at best, and the men 
who stake their fortunes upon the process of turning the plains into a 
place of homes deserve our admiration as good sports, To scorn them 
as dilettante or “ parlor” farmers comes with poor grace from anyone 
who undertakes to write agriculture history with sympathetic under- 
standing and scientific accuracy. 

Mr. Garrett has one of his Montana bankers—real or imagined—say, 
“Things are worse in South Dakota, I understand.” This is a trick of 
the demagogue who insinuates with cunning innuendo without coming 
out with a flat-footed statement on his own authority. 

We wonder what the Montana farmers and others who have watched 
the fruits of their toil vanish under a cloud of grasshoppers or a scorch- 
ing wind from the southwest will say to this extract which Mr. Garrett 
passes out to his readers as economic gospel. He says, “You get a 
group of Chicago bankers together and say, writing it down on a pencil 
pad as you think of it: ‘Let us suppose the five principal factors in 
the Northwest situation are these: (1) Acts of Providence, (2) bad 
banking, (3) bad farming, (4) land speculation, (5) too much credit. 
Now, how should these be weighed? How should you set them down in 
the order of their importance?’ They reply, all with one voice, * Leave 
Providence out of it.’” 

That is a fair sample of the hostile attitude this cleyer magazine 
writer seems to entertain for all farmers and those of the fourth Fed- 
eral reserve district in particular. 


What he failed to get on the occasion of his probably hurried visit In 
our midst was the indomitable spirit that is the real thing in the North- 
west. The “pain” is only temporary and subordinate; the main factor 
is that these people out here are accustomed to fighting against odds, 
They are of the old, tough pioneer breed. You can’t down them with 
grasshoppers and droughts and hard times and unfriendly systems of 
high finance that do not function in their behalf. They have had some 
backsets; some banks have failed; some depositors have lost money; 
the people have made some mistakes both in their laws and in their 
public officials. But they carry on. And for the most part—we should 
say the great majority are now carrying on with the cheerfulness of a 
friend of the writer who lost $33,000 in three different banks. This 
good scout was not losing any sleep. “No use to worry,” said he. 
Worry doesn’t do any good. It doesn’t bring your money back.“ He 
was going ahead, doing “ business as usual.” 

This spirit of optimism is characteristic of the whole Northwest. We 
may have a pain somewhere, but we tell the other fellow to “ forget it,” 
and somehow we forget it ourselves. “Sunshine and smiles is our 
stock in trade,” runs one of the songs of the “ Sunshine State.” 

Finally, we believe we voice the conservative sentiment of the closest 
students of the situation in saying that in our estimation South Dakota 
is to-day better off than most of the agricultural States. Our farmers 
only ask for a square deal. They have no monopoly on trouble, and 
they have made a quick recovery from the trials of the past decade. 
They are going forward with cheerfulness and undaunted courage. 
Agriculture only asks that the Federal Government and the forces that 
dominate the industrial world shall give the farmer the same privileges 
and legislative benefits accorded the rest of the Nation. 

The significant point of all that has been said is that notwithstanding 
the hard times our farmers have battled through. In spite of the bank- 
ruptcies and the setbacks that worthy young men have endured by 
losing their farms, they have forged ahead. They have adjusted them- 
selyes to the new conditions and are rapidly getting on their feet. We 
believe that as a class the farmers of the Northwest are better off to-day 
than they were a year ago. This is particularly true of South Dakota 
and is conceded by those who are in position to know the facts. 

As to the banks, they have undergone the same kind of troubles that 
afflicted the farmers, They are still going through these trials, and 
some of them are carrying heavy loads. But we believe that in another 
year the banks throughout the State will have cleared up the situation 
satisfactorily. Frozen credits will be thawed out, and normal times will 
return. 

Without doubt we shall then see the beginning of the greatest period 
of prosperity the Sunshine State has ever experienced. South Dakota 
is still new and only partially developed. With the class of citizens we 
now have and those who are steadily coming into our State, there is no 
section that offers such great opportunities for success in business of 
every. kind. 

During all these four years of depression and readjustment our farm- 
ers have had but little help from the Government or from any other 
outside source. All they haye had was advice from magazine writers, 
political demagogues, and quack doctors of economics. Our farmers are 
to-day traveling on their own power. By their unaided efforts they have 
made splendid progress in reestablishing agriculture on a normal basis. 
We are inclined to agree with Mr. Garrett that what the farmers of 
this land now need more than anything else is to be let alone. They 
can be trusted to finish the job of reconstruction they have begun. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

General expenses: For collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, 
summarizing, interpreting, and publishing data relating to agriculture, 
including crop and livestock estimates, acreage, yield, grades, stock, 
and value of farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock 
and livestock products on farms, in cooperation with the extension 
service and other Federal, State, and local agencies, fiseal year 1925, 
$50,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 17, after line 5, insert the 
following heading: “ Miscellaneous items.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BURBAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 

Damage claims: To pay claims adjusted and determined by the De- 
partment of Commerce under the provisions of section 4 of the act ap- 
proved June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. p, 537), on account of damage occa- 
sioned to private property by collision of vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service and for which the vessels of the Lighthouse Service were re- 
sponsible, certified to the present Congress in House Document No. 
262, $390.64. 
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Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 19, after line 4, insert 
the following: “To pay the claims for damages to privately owned 
property adjusted and determined by the Department of Commerce 
under the provisions of the act approved December 28, 1922, as fully 
set forth in House Document No. 341, reported to Congress at its 
present session, $1,712.15.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For continuing construction and enlargement of the Wapato irriga- 
tion and drainage system, to make possible the utilization of the water 
supply provided by the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L. p. 604), for 
40 acres of each Indian allotment under the Wapato irrigation project 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and such other water sup- 
ply as may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a total of 
120,000 acres of allotted Indian lands on said reservation, $20.37. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 20, after line 21, insert: 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho (tribal funds): The Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from the fund created by sec- 
tion 3 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian 
lands on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho for reservoir pur- 
poses in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project, approved 
May 9, 1924,’ $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
use in relocating, enlarging, and reconstructing the main canal of the 
Fort Hall irrigation project, to provide irrigation facilities for Indian 
lands situated in the southern portion of the Fort Hall Reservation, 
Idaho, commonly known as the Michaud Flats, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5 of such act. This sum shall remain available 
„until June 30, 1925." 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment ought 
to be explained. The Indians whose funds are about to be 
appropriated here sold a lot of land which they owned—or, 
rather, the Interior Department sold it for them, in order to 
provide part of the site for the American Falls Reservoir. 
They are to receive for that land approximately $700,000. Two 
hundred thousand dollars of this money will be paid in to their 
credit by the Reclamation Service shortly. The Indians own 
other lands, among them 19,500 acres which it is proposed to 
use this money on. The plan is to take $100,000 of the $700,000 
to start work on the irrigation system. It will be a very good 
investment for the Indians, and if it is done now will save 
them $60,000 or $75,000 in the total cost of construction. The 
work will all be done by the Indian Service, under the direction 
of the Department of the Interior, which is the guardian of the 
Indians, and Congress, by special act passed-a few days ago, 
has authorized this appropriation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. _ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, after Une 21, insert as follows: For the relief of dispos- 
sessed allotted Indians of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash., $85,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1925, and to be in full settlement 
of claims against the United States as provided in the act of April 
28, 1924 (Pub. 105, 68th Cong.) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this appro- 
priation becomes necessary under the act of Congress approved 
April 28, 1924, for the immediate relief of these Indians. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this question in relation to 
which the gentleman from Washington offers his amendment, 
is one that has considerable merit. The Indians affected had 
their lands taken away from them when they established Camp 
Lewis, in the State of Washington. The Indians owned a large 
tract along the river bottom. They owned many important 
fishing rights. It seems the War Department wanted the land, 
and particularly the water frontage. They took the lands from 
the Indians. I understand that a court judgment was rendered 
fixing the amount of the award at $75,000. At the time, during 
the war, the Interior Department told us they did not want to 
place themselves in opposition to the desires of the War De- 


partment. They allowed the judgment to be entered, although 
they protested against it. They served notice that they did 
not think the Indians were fairly treated and that the amount 
of the award was insufficient to pay for the lands taken; that 
the lands were worth at least $85,000 more than the award. 

The Indians were removed to land less valuable and less 
fruitful and they are not in a very happy condition. Congress 
passed an act recently to authorize an appropriation of the 
amount stated in the amendment of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, we had the matter before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the only reason we did not authorize the appropria- 
tion was that we thought we might start negotiations between 
the Interior Department and the War Department with a view 
to seeing if we could not cede the lands back to the Indians, 
Since the committee has had the matter under consideration 
I have been advised by the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
JoHNsoN, and others, that there will be no possibility of get- 
ting the land back for the Indians from the War Department. 
If that is the case and in the face of the statement made to 
the Committee on Appropriations by the Interior Department 
to the effect that the $85,000 should go to the Indians as a 
matter of just recompense, and to enable the department to 
restore the Indians to a state of reasonable comfort in the new 
location I do not feel disposed to oppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, after line 21, insert a new paragraph: 

“That out of the funds standing to the credit of the Fort Berthold 
Indians, comprising the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans, of 
North Dakota, in the Treasury of the United States, a sum not exceed- 
ing $3,000 may be used for the employment of counsel under contract, 
as provided by law, to represent said Indians in their claims against 
the United States now pending in the Court of Claims under the act 
of Congress entitled ‘An act to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to determine the respective rights of and differences between the 
Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the United States,’ ap- 
proved February 11, 1920. (42 Stat. p. 404.)” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, this is merely providing for 
the initial fee to cover expenses of prosecuting the case in the 
Court of Claims by attorneys already under contract and en- 
gaged by the Indians to determine their claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I assume that the statute referred to au- 
thorizes a suit to be brought in the Court of Claims and has a 
provision that no attorney fee shall be paid greater than 10 per 
cent of the judgment recovered, 

Mr. SINCLAIR. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If that be true, what authority is there to 
pay an attorney $3,000 before there is any certainty of the 
recovery of a nickel? If it was to be a contingent fee it should 
be a contingent fee. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I realize that this case has been in court 
since the law was passed; it has been in court four years, 
There is considerable evidence to be obtained. The attorneys 
haye gone to some because of the suit being over four 
years old. It sort of lapsed because the attorney was unable to 
procure evidence needed because he did not have the funds to 
meet the expense in gathering it. This is not taking any money 
from the United States Treasury, but is merely using the tribal 
fund of the Indians, These Indians met in council and agreed 
that their attorney should have this sum, that they would be 
willing that the $3,000 should be advanced in order to prose- 
cute the case. 

The Indian Bureau is also willing that it should be done, in 
order that the Indians may not lose their rights in court. This 
is a claim against the Government brought by the Indians, based 
on freaty rights. The Government holds the Indian funds in 
trust. In order to successfully prosecute the case some money 
is needed. It seems to me the Government is taking an unfair 
advantage of its wards in refusing to allow them to spend their 
own money in having their claim determined. They haye only 
from now until next February in which to prosecute this 
pai aod it seems to me that they ought to be permitted 
to do it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has this bill been regularly passed through 
the Indian Affairs Committee as a jurisdictional bill? 
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Mr, SINCLAIR. That isa ‘jurisdictional bill, passed by ‘the 
Indian Committee; yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. How long ago? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. About four ‘years ago. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thought it was as long ago as that. This 

is a most unusual thing that the gentleman is asking to have 
done. In all my experience in Indian affairs there has never 
been occasion to do a thing of this sort, Attorneys usually 
have been willing to take up these cases on the basis of a 
certain ‘percentage of the accounts, with a fixed maximum 
icharge. 
Mr. SINCLAIR. Tue first contract the Indians had with 
‘their attorney was based along that line. However, the at- 
torney was unable to prosecute it for want of funds. They 
have been able now to get a new attorney. 

The contract has been made and signed by the Indians ‘and 
approved by the Indian Bureau. The proposed sum will be 
deducted from the possible total of the judgment obtained and 
will be used as a credit payment on the attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. SNYDER. I _regret to say to the gentleman and to 
Members of the House that I would not favor legislation of 
that kind, because it would establish a precedent and once we 
do that, when these jurisdictional cases are up, there will be 
items like this coming in to enable the lawyers to get their 
feet under the table before really the Indians know whether 
they have anything ito get or ‘not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against ‘the amendment that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I will merely say that the 
law of February 11, 1920, gives these Indians the jurisdictional 
right to go into the Court of Claims, and as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ornamron] called to our attention, there is a 
10 per cent maximum contingent charge that attorneys can 
make under that law. However, this arrangement which has 
been entered into by contract with these attorneys and the 
Indians has the approval of the Indian Bureau and provides 
that advances may be made from the Indian tribal funds, 
«whieh sum shall be deducted from the total fee when judgment 
is obtained. It is provided that the total attorneys fee shall 
not exceed the 10 per cent of the judgment. In view of the 
‘relationship existing between the Government and the Indians, 
‘I ‘respectfully submit that the amendment should not go out 
on a point of order. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Tt seems to the Chair that this is a 
change of existing law, and is therefore, ‘legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The point of order is sustained. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Continuation of road construction: For construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, 
in the national parks and national monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, including the making of necessary 
surveys and plans, in accordance with the provisions of, and being 
part of the amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925 by the.act approved April 9, 1924, $1,000,000, to re- 
main ayallable until June 30, 1925: Provided, That the sum of $3,600: 
of the appropriation herein made shall be available for the employment 
of accounting and clerical services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 23, Une 2, strike out 
31,000,000!“ and insert in lieu ‘thereof 51,500,000.“ 


| 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment corresponds 
with the act of April 9, 1924, This is the plan and the pro- 
gram laid out by the park service. It is very necessary and 
I hope the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations will 
not only consent but will advocate starting on this program. 
It will be effective and of some value. It.is what we need, 
it is what the country needs, it is what the people want, 
and what they are willing to pay for. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 


The gentleman will recall that 


it covers a three-year program of $2,600,000 per year. 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. That is true. | 
Mr. MILLER of Washington. This is a part of the program 
ifor the year 1925? 
Mr. RAKER. Les. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. But the committee has re- 
dueed the sum from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The gentleman is thoroughly 
advised that the park bureau has the machinery, the organiza- | 
tion, and that everything is ready to emburk upon this improve- 
ment of read and trail construction. 

Mr. TAKER. Oh, yes. We had quite extended hearings, 
before the Committee on Public Lands, of which the gentleman. 
from Oregon [Mr. StrNNOrT] is the chairman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I take the gentleman's time only for the 
purpose of inquiring of the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations why the whole amount was not al- 
lowed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to advise the 
gentlemen from the Rocky Mountain section of the eountry, 
in Which these beautiful parks are situated, that Lam thoroughly 
in sympathy with the desire of the committee to develop these 
parks and build the roads and enable the people to indulge 
in a pleasures that come with a visit to the ‘parks. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. But we can not do these things 
on sympathy. We have to have money. 

Mr. MADDEN. After a ‘thorough investigation of the prob- 
lem it was clearly disclosed that the park authorities are not 
prepared with an organization to expend properly on road con- 
struction in the parks this calendar year more than 81,000,000. 
I think they are not prepared to expend that much. Their 
organization must be made. It takes time to do that, and it 
must be perfect. The season is short. The money will be avail- 
able to the extent of $1,000,000. They will spend every dollar 
of that and they will expend it ‘judiciously and wisely and will 
accomplish a great deal toward ‘final completion of the work. 
What the committee has recommended is all that should be ap- 
propriated because to appropriate more‘is'likely to induce waste. 
The committee proposes to conserve all of the money authorized 
to be expended so that it may be expended to the best ad- 
vantage of the roads, and there will not be any lapse of the 
nnappropriated part of the authorization, the whole $7,500,000 
will ultimately be expended on the roads in the parks and will 
be expended as expeditiously as it can be expended. If after 
the expenditure of $1,000,000 it is found that any amendment 
to the enabling ‘act may be necessary to extend authority to 
conserve it, everyone of the committee ie be in favor of doing 
thut. 

Mr. RAKER. The only thing 1 wanted to call to the atten- 
‘tion of the gentleman is that the park service people in ‘appear- 
ing before the committee when this matter was before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, stated that they were prepared with an 
organization, and that if they could start in now they would be 
‘able to commence the work as it should be commenced, that 
they had allocated money to the various projects so that they 
would get the highest service. Then, if we are going to do 
publice work, ought we not to do it when there is u surplus -df 
mer? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to say a word right there? 

Mr. (RAKBR. Surely. 

Mr. MADDEN. In connection with the great anxiety of the 
department to complete these roads through the parks, they 
stated to us ‘that they were ready ‘to turn all of their steam 
shoyéls and their organization in Alaska into ‘the development 
‘of the park roads up there. 

Now, I think that t the Alaska park can wait until we get the 
‘parks ut home developed to some extent. At any rate, it need 
not be the first thing, and the committee is convinced that not 
to exceed $1,000,000 can be expended properly. 

Mr. RAKER. This one thought and T have ‘finished: It was 
presented, and I understood the Budget favored $2,500,000, com- 
meneing with the following three years. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Weare in harmony with the view of the 
department. : 

Mr. 'RAKER. I hope the committee will see their way 
clear 

Mr. COLTON. 
sufficient? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLTON. And will not-curtail the work? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not curtail it at all, and it will -sirve 
the appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be per- 
mitted to make this brief statement: ‘The authorization bill 


Does the gentleman think that amount is 
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referred to the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 and authorized 
$2,500,000 for those fiscal years. Now, the fiscal year 1925 
ends June 30, 1925. The million dollars is immediately avail- 
able; and it is the expectation of the committee and it is the 
statement of the Park Service that the million dollars is all 
that can be properly organized and expended this calendar 
year, not this fiscal year. This million dollars is all that can 
be expended this calendar year because the construction season 
is pretty well advanced and there are only three months at the 
most left, but next year in the regular 1926 Interior Department 
appropriation bill we hope and expect that the Budget will recom- 
mend the full two and a half million dollars. That being the 
short session of the Congress that will become the law before 
the 4th of March. All new construction items for the parks 
are immediately available so that the situation is this—that 
this million dollars is for the calendar year 1924, and the two 
and a half millions coming in the next, or 1926, Interior De- 
partment bill but available for the calendar year 1925 means 
three and a half million dollars for the calendar years 1924-25, 
and that carries out the spirit of the authorization act. 
We are assured that the million dollars is all that they can 
well expend in this calendar year, and before another calendar 
year construction season opens there will be another appro- 
priation. No one can be more friendly to the parks than Mr. 
Mappen, chairman of the committee, and the rest of us. 

Mr, COLTON. We all feel that. 

Mr. DYER. This will be available up to the 80th of next June? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be available and they will expend 
it between now and the Ist of January, and before the new con- 
struction period opens another appropriation will be available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do so for the purpose of asking permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I think it well to make a state- 
ment touching the bill H. R. 1, known as the antilynching bill, so 
far as this session of the Congress is concerned. We all recall 
that a similar bill passed the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, on January 26, 1922, with a vote of 230 
yeas and 119 nays, and that it failed to come to a vote in the 
Senate by reason of a Democratic filibuster that was put on there 
against it. In the beginning of the Sixty-eighth Congress, De- 
cember 5, 1928, I introduced the present bill. It was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and on January 19, 1924, it was 
reported fayorably from the Judiciary Committee and referred 
to the House Calendar. 

On January 21, 1924, I introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
154), in which I asked for the immediate consideration of 
this legislation. It went to the Committee on Rules, and I have 
repeatedly urged the Committee on Rules to give a special 
rule for the consideration of this legislation in the House. 
The Committee on Rules has not given a special rule and with- 
out it, of course, it is impossible to consider and pass it in 
the House. The reasons that have been given to me as to why 
no special rule was granted are that it would bring on a 
Democratic filibuster in the House by the Democratic leader 
and that as a result, the House being about evenly divided 
between Democrats and Republicans, it would have the effect 
of tying up all important legislation in the present session 
and prevent the passage of appropriation, revenue, and other 
legislation absolutely necessary for the life of the Government. 
Another reason given to me was that even should we finally 
be able to pass the bill in the House and overcome the threat- 
ened Democratic filibuster, it would not meet with any more 
success in the Senate this time than it did in the last Congress. 
They claim that the Senate, like the House, is very evenly 
divided between the Democrats and the Republicans, and that 
it would be much easier for Democratic Senators to filibuster 
and prevent the antilynching legislation from coming up now 
than before. Another reason that has been given to me by 
Republican leaders in the House was that we would be charged 
with playing politics. In other words, they claimed that as 
there was no chance for the bill to pass the Senate nothing 
could be accomplished by us taking the time of the House and 
trying to pass it here, except as a bid for votes of the colored 
people. These leaders said that that would not be right and 
that they were not in favor of any apparent attempt to mislead 
the colored people. In other words, they claimed, for us to 
do this thing, it would be an insult to the colored people and 
that they would naturally resent it. 


[After a pause.] 


These leaders said that the thing for us to do was to wait 
until after the election and then to go ahead as best we 
could with the present make-up of the Senate and the House. 
The above are the facts that hare confronted me to secure 
this humane legislation enacted into law. The need for it is 
great and there is no good excuse for us to fail to enact the 
law. Lynchings continue in the United States. We have 
5,000 or more to our discredit in the last 35 years. During 
this year, there have been five known lynchings. Two of them 
were in Georgia, two in Florida, and one in South Carolina. 
This crime will never cease until there is a law that will 
enable mobs to be punished. The people of the United States, 
through their churches and otherwise, are working to bring 
about the enactment of this legislation into law. Sentiment 
is crystallizing for that purpose. One recent evidence of this 
were resolutions adopted at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Ste in Springfield, Mass., this year. They were, in part, 
as follows: 


Lynch law is an abomination and an outrage. Those who are 
guilty of any connection with it are traitors and outlaws. No Ameri- 
can can assume to be patriotic who does not denounce it with hot 
indignation. We urge upon our representatives in both branches 
of Congress the prompt enactment of legislation for the wiping out 
of lynching, which is “the black spot on America’s soul.” 


The prevalence in many States of the spirit which tolerates 
lynching, accompanied too often with inhuman cruelty, and 
the inability or unwillingness of the public authorities to pun- 
ish the persons who are guilty of this crime, threaten yery 
seriously the future peace of the Nation. Not only is lynching 
a denial of the right secured by law to every man of a fair 
trial before an established court in case he is charged with 
crime, not only does it brutalize the communities which suffer 
it by breeding a spirit of lawlessness and cruelty in the young 
people who see barbarities unpunished and uncondemned, not 
only does it terrorize important bodies of our citizens, but it 
inevitably leads the people whose rights are thus trampled upon 
to leave the regions where their lives, their families, and their 
property are in danger and move to others where they can find 
peace and protection, thus disturbing the labor situation all 
over the country. 

It also blots our fair name as a Nation, for we can not 
claim to be civilized until our laws are respected and enforced 
and our citizens secured against the hideous cruelties of which 
we are constantly furnishing fresh examples, 

The people of the United States suffer justly under the 
grievous charge that they continue to tolerate mob murder. 
It is well known that the innocent, equally with the guilty, 
suffer the cruel inflictions of mob violence. Mobs have even 
invaded court rooms and prisons to seize and murder prisoners 
whose punishment had already been fixed. Local and State 
authorities frequently offer only the feeblest objection to the 
actions of the mob which is permitted to do its will unchecked. 
Rarely are the members of a mob sought out and prosecuted, 
Only in a few isolated cases has any lyncher ever been 
punished. Patriotie citizens throughout the country feel the 
shame which lynchings cast upon the Nation. The time has 
come when the United States can no longer permit the set- 
ting at naught of its fundamental law. We can no longer 
endure the burning of human beings in public in the presence 
of women and children. We can no longer tolerate the menace 
to civilization itself which is contained in the spread of the 
mob spirit. 

Since States have shown themselves unwilling, unable, and 
incompetent to cope with this evil, who will deny that the time 
has come when the common sacrifices of white and black on - 
the French front against autocracy in Europe should inspire 
the passage of the proposed bill to make lynching a national 
crime and thus remove this cancer from our vitals? If black 
men are expected to respond to the call to make democracy 
safe abroad, surely they have a right to expect that democracy 
be made safe for their loved ones at home. 

As an instance of the impossible conditions existing in some 
States that are causing the colored people to flee therefrom 
and seek an abode elsewhere, I cite to you the figures of those 
that have migrated for the year ending August 81, 1923, total- 
ing 478,700, as follows: 

Georgia 120,600, Oklahoma 1,000, Alabama 90,000, Arkansas 8,000, 
Florida 90,000, Kentucky 2,500, Louisiana 15,000, Mississippi 86,600, 
North Carolina 25,000, South Carolina 25,000, Tennessee 10,000, 
Texas 2,000, Virginia 6,000. 


There haye been more than 5,000 lynchings in the United 
States in the last 37 years. Only 17 per cent of these 
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have been charged with the crime that is usually said to cause 
lynehings. Many of this 17 per cent have been shown to be 
innocent after the mobs had done their work. Men and women 
have been lynched without any cause. In most cases they have 
been negroes. 

That the United States should take jurisdiction of this crime 
of lynching, I need only to cite the fact that of the more than 

5,000 known cases of lynchings in the United States there 
has been scarcely. a single conviction by the States of any 
member of a mob that participated in the lynchings. When 
efforts have been made by the States to do so, it has been 
found impossible to secure either a grand jury that will indict 
the mob members or a petty jury that will convict those that 
have been indicted. This is due largely to prejudice, fear, 
and so forth, as under the laws of the States, in order that there 
be prosecutions, there must be grand juries to act in the coun- 
ties where the lynchings teck place. It is almost impossible to 
find a grand jury in a county where a lynching has taken place 
that will indict the members of the mob. If a grand jury does 
indict, as happened in Columbia, Boone County, Mo., last year, 
the members of the mob are acquitted by the jury called to 
hear the case. For that reason the trial of these cases in the 
United States courts is preferable, because grand juries can 
be called from counties and cities far away from the counties 
‘where lynchings took place. In other words, the grand jurors, 
as well as other jurors, can come from any place im the juris- 
diction of that court of the United States distriet that the 
lynching took place in, which sometimes consists of a whale 
State, half of a State, and so forth. The States have failed for 
more-than 35 years to punish mobs that lynch people. The 
only alternative is to take the crimes to the United States 
courts, where local influence, prejudice, and so forth, will not 
avail. 

That the Congress is authorized to so legislate, I call your 
attention to the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides fhat no State— 


shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 


And further that— 


the Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article. 


It is well settled by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the denial forbidden is not alone a denial 
by positive legislation but that— 


no agency of the State, or of the officers or agents by whom its 
powers are exerted, shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


It is thus made the duty of the Congress under the Con- 
stitution to enact such laws as may be needful to assure that 
no State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. Within the limits of the juris- 
diction thus conferred the Congress has the right to exercise 
its discretion as to what laws or what means can best accom- 
plish the desired end. 

The proposed law constitutes appropriate Federal action 
under the fourteenth amendment to prevent the individual 
State from denying to persons within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of its laws. 

We find the solid ground of fact under our feet at once when 
we regard the proposed law from this angle, for the States in 
fact do not give equal protection. 

You know and I know, everybody, even the individual mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court know, that the victims of lynching 
mobs do not get the equal protection of the State's laws; that 
State and county officials do not try to prevent this crime as 
they try to prevent other crimes; that they do not try to pun- 
ish this crime as they try to punish other crimes. This is 
susceptible of overwhelmingly convincing demonstration. 

It is worth noting that it is in aecord with the fundamental 
purpose of this amendment for the Federal Government to take 
_action to insure the negroes particularly equal protection. 
Their plight was the cause of the amendment being adopted; 
their plight now is the occasion of this legislation. 

But is such inequality as the negroes suffer in connection 
with lynchings the denial of equal protection by the States 
which the Constitution prohibits? To anticipate such an objec- 
tion we should next observe that inequality in administration 
is a denial of equal protection of the laws. 

It hardly seems possible to make any definition which more 
extictly fits the existing conditions with respect to lynchings 
than the constitutional phrase deny the equal protection of 


the laws.” It is clear that this must not be taken to mean only 
the passage of discriminating statutes or ordinances; ‘The 
language of the provision we rely on is sharply distinct from 
the language of the preceding provision against discriminating 
legislation, which is that “no State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities,” and so 
forth; not to deny that equal protection of laws imports not 
only an obligation to make no laws which discriminate, but 
equally an obligation to enforce all State laws in existence, so 
that all persons within the jurisdiction of the State enjoy equal 
protection from them, But the Supreme Court has said this 
very exactly; 


The denial of rights given by the fourteenth amendment need not be 
by legislation. (Saunders v, Shaw, 244 U. S. 317, p. 820.) 


I believe that the Supreme Court will ceme to adopt the 
reasoning ably expressed by Krekel, district judge, in his 
charge to the jury in The United States v. Blackburn (Fed. 
Case No, 14603) ; 


By the equal protection of the laws, spoken of in the indictment, 
is meant that the ordinary means and appliances which the law has 
provided shall be used and put in operation in all cases of violation 
of law. Hence, if the outrages and crime shown to have been com- 
mitted in the case before you were well known to the community at 
large, and that community and the officers of the law willfully failed 
to employ the means provided by law to ferret out and bring to trial 
the offenders because of the victims being colored, it is depriving 
them of the equal protection of the law. 


Having established that in fact the victims of the lynchings, 
generally negroes, are being denied the equal protection of the 
laws of the States in the sense contemplated by the fourteenth 
amendment, we next come to the question whether the pro- 
posed law is “appropriate legislation” to enforce the prohibi- 
tion which the Constitution has declared against such denial. 
We find it settled law that in forcing the State to afford the 
equal protection of the laws the Federal Government can act, 
directly upon such individuals as are the agents of the State 
and whose act or neglect constitutes the denial by the State 
of the equal protection. 

During the past year—1923—there were 28 known lynchings 
in the following States: 


Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Georgia, Missouri, 
Alabama, Virginia, and Oklahoma. 


These States bore the black shame of lynching in 1923, ac- 
cording to the nonlynching roll of honor announced by the 
Federal council's commission on the church and race relations. 
Twenty-six of the victims were Negroes, two being women. 
This is the lowest number for any year since accurate records 
have been kept. 

The roll of honor contains the names of 39 States which had 
mo lynchings in 1923. Places on the roll were earned during 
the last year by South Carolina, Alabama, and Tenessee. 

The roll of honor follows: 


States that have never 9 a 3 
Massachusetts, New Ha: de Island, and Vermont.. 4 
8 States which 8 no record of a Tracing Since 1886: 
Oonn , New Jersey, and Uta 
Adaitional Stat States that have no ace of a 8 during the 
past years 
Delaware, Idaho, 9 Iowa, Maryland, A acter Nevada, 


~ Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 10 
3 States which have no record of lynchings in the past 
- five years: 
Montana, 9 New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, New York, 
MINE: OPC: OO . ee T 
— onal States which have no record of a lynching in the past 
D years: 
Kentucky, North Carolina, West Virginia, 19 Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Washington, Ohia, and Minnesota. 11 
Additional States which have no record of a lynching during 1922: 
South Carolina and Tenn RSE E is WE SRA ee SOS Rae 2 
Total States free of ! A OAR eet en BE 
Total States still NOD re Get es eo, ae ae 10 


Some of those lynched by mobs were charged with crime; 
many of them were charged with misdemeanors only; some 
only with words or acts which are nowhere at any time pun- 
ishable by law. All were slain without trial, where they might 
have faced their accusers, had witnesses and had the evidence 
considered by a lawful judge or jury. The frenzied mob was 
judge, jury, and executioner. 

In many cases persons not sought by the mobs have been 
lynched by mistake, so wild and savage has been the procedure. 
Some of the victims suffered indescribable torture, such as 
saturation of parts of the body with kerosene or gasoline so 
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that they could be burned piecemeal, branding with hot irons, 
or the gouging out of eyes and ears with red-hot rods. 

It hardly seems credible that America, with its great Chris- 
tian churches and its missionary enterprises, its homes, schools, 
and courts, permits this terrible crime to go on. Our Chris- 
tianity is but skin deep when we do not ery out from the pul- 
pit, the press, and everywhere that Christian people gather 
against mob violence. 

Of the iniquity of lynching in America no civilized person, 
to say nothing of one whose conscience has been trained in the 
school of Christ, needs longer to be convinced. ; 

The danger which this form of violence constitutes for 
orderly government is appallingly obvious. Continued and 
unpunished disregard of law and legal processes on the part 
of lynching mobs can only weaken the cement that holds the 
state together. 

Beyond its deplorable effect upon citizenship within our 
country lynching has a further detrimental influence upon the 
Nation. It shames and humiliates us before the world. Many 
Americans would doubtless be astonished to learn that our na- 
tional shame is as well known abroad as at home. America 
as a Christian Nation suffers from the gibes of Turks and 
Indians, of Japanese and Germans and French, and the whole 
Latin America, We can not expect our moral leadership to 
be rated very high so long as human beings can be publicly 
burned at stake. 

The church has not yet awakened to a realization of the 
extent to which, in the lynching evil, fundamental Christian 
principles are at stake. 

We must confess that the church and its ministry as re- 
lated to the welfare of the negro have been too little inspired 
by the fundamental principles and ideals of Jesus Christ. 
Communities that have expressed horror over atrocities 
abroad have seen, almost unmoved and silent, men beaten, 
hanged, and also burned by a mob. Respect for negro man- 
hood and womanhood is the only basis for amicable race ad- 
justment, for race integrity, and for permanent racial peace. 

If we talk democracy, let us act democracy. 

We must recognize the negro as a man, a human being. 

It is most undesirable, if not unthinkable, that a race of 
people one-tenth of the entire population, should continue to 
live in the United States without adequate opportunity to 
develop the intellectual and spiritual natures and talents with 
which God has endowed them and continually chafing under 
the limitations imposed upon them, ‘The negroes in America 
are descendants of men and women who were brought to these 
shores without their consent. They came from a land in which 
God had placed them and were forced from a life of freedom 
into one of bondage. It is incumbent upon the white Ameri- 
cans to-day to undo so far as possible the injustice of yester- 
day. . : ; 

Negro Americans are not only fellow human beings, with 
spirits created in God's image, but they are fellow citizens by 
birthright. They have right to life, liberty, education, and the 
pursuit of those things on which their welfare depends. Most 
white Americans come into contact with negro Americans, 
but few appreciate the injustices from which they suffer, 
the handicaps under which they labor or their viewpoint on 
soclal, industrial, and political questions. Many white people 
know the negro cook or furnace man but not the negro lawyer, 
banker, or physician. They have heard caricatures of the pic- 
turesque but ignorant negro preacher but are entirely unac- 
quainted with highly educated and refined Christian preachers 
and teachers. The negro is in American life to stay, and unless 
he is educated and given an opportunity to follow his highest 
and best ambitions as a man he will be a sore in the body 
politic and a menace to society, Given justice and opportunity 
negro Americans may be made a valuable asset not only in 
economic life but in every department of civil and religious 
activity. 

We an recall the service of the thousands of negro soldiers 

in the World War, and that their record for bravery in the bat- 
tles in France were unsurpassed. Whole regiments, whole 
brigades, and whole companies were praised and decorated in 
general orders for their service, Many individuals received 
special mention for heroic deeds in that war. They went to 
Jurope to fight for democracy. We certainly ought to see to 
it that their simple rights in America are aceorded them. They 
did not falter and they did not weaken in the discharge of their 
duty then. - Every time this Nation has been at war, negro sol- 
diers have performed their part with faithfulness and bravery. 
This Is so since the beginning. 

They were found in all branches of the patriot Army. They 
generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colored 


soldiers, and Rhode Island a complete regiment. According to 
an official report, there were in the Army, under General Wash- 
ington’s immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, 778 
colored soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 
85 colored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not ap- 
pear to include the colored troops furnished by Connecticut, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. There were 
altogether about 3,000 colored soldiers. 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independence 
were performed by colored men, The first martyr in the Boston 
massacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks, Samuel Law- 
rence, a prominent white citizen of Groton, Mass., led a company 
of colored soldiers to the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was the 
colored man, Peter Salem, who, at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
fired the shot that mortally wounded Major Pitcairn. Solomon 
Poor, another one, so distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the prin- 
cipal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts 
Colony. Austin Dabney, another, rendered such conspicuous 
service in the Revolutionary War that he was freed and the 
Federal Government granted him a pension. The State of 
Georgia also granted him a considerable amount of land. The 
Black Legion, organized in 1779 in Santo Domingo by Count 
d'Estaing, consisted of 800 young freedmen—blacks and mulat- 
toes. At the siege of Savannah on the 9th of October, 1779, 
this legion, by covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of 
the British, saved the defeated American and French Army 
from annihilation. 

A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. They 
served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes and in 
the Battle of Lake Erie rendered very effective service. .In the 
celebrated picture of Perry's victory on Lake Erie is seen a 
colored sailor. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, September 21, 1814, issued a call to 
the free colored men of Louisiana to enlist. As a result 500 of 
them were organized into two battalions. These battalions dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Battle of New Orleans. The Legis- 
lature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the raising of 
two regiments of men of color. As a result, 2,000. colored men 
were enlisted and sent forward to the Army at Sacketts Harbor. 

One hundred and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and 
Seventy-five colored soldiers were enlisted in the War of. the 


Rebellion. These made up 161 regiments, of which 141 were in- 


fantry, 7 were cavalry, 12 were heavy artillery, and 1 liglit 
artillery, The first colored regiments to be organized were the 
First South Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made 
May 9, 1862; the First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 
1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, February 9, 1863; the 
Second Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 1863. 

July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that colored regiments 
should be a part of the Regular Army, Under this act the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth, and Forty-first Regiments of Infantry were organ- 
ized. March 3, 1869, a consolidation act was passed, and the 
Thirty-eighth and Forty-first were reorganized as the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment of Infantry; the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth 
were reorganized as the Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
These regiments were stationed on the frontier and rendered 
valuable service in the military operations against the Indians, 
extending from Dakota to Mexico. The Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry won the reputation of being the best Indian fighters 
on the frontier. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War In 1898 the 
four colored regiments were among the first troops ordered to 
the front. Here again they won great distinction by their 
bravery and daring. Colored saldiers took a more conspicuous 
part in the Spanish-American War than in any previous war 
waged by the United States. At the first battle in Cuba, Las 
Guasimas, the Tenth Cavalry played an important part by 
coming to the support of Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders. The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prominent 
part in the Battle of El Caney. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry 
and the Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroic service in the 
famous Battle of San Juan Hill, 

According to the last census, the colored people had 45,000 
churches; 4,800,000 communicants; 46,000 Sunday schools; 
2,250,000 Sunday-school pupils; the value of church property 
$9,000,000; 35 theological schools for ministers. Their religious 
progress is indicated by the growth of the church. The 
churches are conducting many denominational schools and con- 
tributed- $2,000,000 toward them, They are helping the race 
in many ways. Its pastors are composed of many splendid 
men and are 25,000 strong, standing for God, the home, the 
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school, and the State, and preaching that “Christ is all and 
in all.” Religion has solaced and sustained the race under 
its heavy burdens—at times almost unbearable. There are now 
more than 2,000,000 of the race attending public schools and 
over 100,000 in the normal schools and colleges, The teachers 
‘now number about 50,000, There are 17 institutions devoted 
to education of women; 2 to schools of law, 2 to medicine, 
2 to dentistry, and 2 to pharmacy. There are 17 agricultural 
and mechanical colleges and over 400 normal and industrial 
schools. Education everywhere is sought by the race. Assist- 
ance comes from many splendid colleges, universities, and 
schools. Then, too, the church, the Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. 
do a good part in education. Through it all is coming not 
‘only a Christian race of people but an educated one, All of 
this in a period of 60 years. The race are thus building for 
themselves a splendid society based upon religion, character, 
and industry, and thus fitting themselves for taking a large 
part in the life of the Nation. 

Economic advancement and progress has likewise been good. 
A half century ago the race was principally agricultural 
workers. There were some few blacksmiths, carpenters, and so 
forth, Now you find them in all walks of life. Sixty thousand 
or more are in the professions; 50,000 more are engaged in 
business of different kinds. They publish 400 newspapers; 
they have 100 insurance companies, 700 drug stores, 40,000 
grocery and other stores; 500,000 working in trades, and so 
forth, where skill is required; 2,000 patents have been granted 
to the race; they have 78 banks, with capital of $100,000,000. 
They operate 915,595 farms, with 100,000,000 acres of land. 
Over 40,000,000 acres are controlled by the race, and 212,365 
farms are owned by them, This in 60 years. The value of all 
property owned by the race in the United States is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000. They own 22,000,000 acres of farm land. No 
record of a race is equal to this in all the world. 

So when we see the religious zeal of the race, their intense 
desire and progress in obtaining education, their accumulation 
of property through all kinds of industry, why should we have 
to make special appeals for the civil and political rights of 
the race. The answer is race prejudice. Why race prejudice? 
They say to prevent “social equality.” They tell us that the 
race must be denied political, civil, educational, and even indus- 
trial opportunity for fear that out of it the race may seek this 
social equality. Of course, the charge that the race seeks a 
social affiliation with the whites is untrue and absurd. Their 
sense of self-respect forbids them forcing themselves upon any 
unwelcome association. Household intercourse and domestic 
familiarity are purely matters of personal privilege. The white 
race can maintain without hindrance its social integrity. 
They need have no fear as to that. The Negro race have their 
own society, and white people are just as unwelcome there as 
the converse. The educated and Christian negro is building 
up his own social status based upon character, culture, and the 
new amenities of life. They find ample social satisfaction 
within the limits of their own race. The negro has social 
sensibilities as well as the other races. They do not ask and 
never complain against any white man because he is not in- 
vited to dine at his table. What the race has a right to com- 
plain of, though, is that this exaggerated social equality is 
wont to be interpreted so as to rob him of civil and political 
rights as well as educational and industrial opportunity. The 
race can not surrender as to this. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Penal institutions, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 26, after line 14, insert: Leavenworth, Kans, For repairs 
to the Government-owned bridge, including the approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., connecting the 
military reseryation with land heretofore belonging to the Fort Leaven- 
worth Military Reservation in Platte County, Mo., which land and 
bridge have been transferred to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice, $49,115, which amount, together with $50,000 appropriated 
for roads, walks, wharves, drainage, fiscal year 1924, transferred from 
the War Department to the Department of Justice by the act of May 
31, 1928, shall remain available until June 30, 1925.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Department of Labor. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


LXV——664 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 27, after line 17, insert: 

“Bureau of Immigration: The amount which may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia from the appropriation, 
expenses of regulating immigration, 1925, is hereby increased from 
$50,000 to $75,000,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the necessity for this results 
from the passage of the recent immigration act and the in- 
creased duties imposed upon the office in Washington, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and fnfancyt 
For carrying out the provisions of section 3 of the act entitled “An 
act to extend the provisions of certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved March 10, 1924, fiscal year 1925, $12,079.96. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, to obtain just a little information, and a question will be 
sufficient. Under the act of March 10, 1924, the provisions for 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 

Mr. MADDEN. That was extended to Hawail. 

Mr. RAKER. And this amount is—— 

Mr. MADDEN, For the purpose of carrying it into effect. 

Mr. RAKER. And will give the same results it has in the 
United States, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will extend the same treatment to Hawaii. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say, from personal observation over 
those islands, I think it is a splendid thing and in the right 
direction. 

Mr. MADDEN, Well, I think it is a good investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVY DEPARTMPNT 


Administrative expenses, World War adjusted compensation act: 
For temporary personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, purchase, hire, exchange, and 
repair of typewriters, adding machines, and other mechanical devices, 
printing and binding, stationery, office supplies and equipment, and 
transportation of things, to enable the Secretary of the Navy to per- 
form such duties as are required by the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act of May 19, 1924, $450,000, to remain available until 
June 80, 1925: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to issue to the Secretary of the Navy, without charge, for tem- 
porary use, such surplus office supplies and equipment as may be under 
the control of the General Supply Committee. 


a MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 28, in line 5, after the word “ things,” insert “and for other 
necessary contingent and miscellaneous expenses.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. This is to make the language here, in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the adjusted compensation act, 
conform to the language in all the other departments which 
have jurisdiction over the enforcement of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Post Office Department.—Contingent expenses, Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 31, after line 13, in- 
sert “out of the postal revenues.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Postal Seryice.—Office of Postmaster General. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I could not answer that question in the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an | affirmative. I would not like to deny it. Nobody knows. 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 32, after line 4, insert 
“out of the postal revenues.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


General and Special Claims Commissions, United States and Mexico: 
For the expenses of the settlement and adjustment of claims by the 
citizens of each country against the other under a convention con- 
cluded September 8, 1923, and of citizens of the United States against 
Mexico under a convention concluded September 10, 1923, between 
the United States and Mexico, including the expenses which under the 
terms of the two conventions, are chargeable in part to the United 
States, the expenses of the two commissions, and the expenses of an 
agency of the United States to perform all necessary services in con- 
nection with the preparation of the claims and the presenting thereof 
before the said commissions, as well as defending the United States in 
cases presented under the general convention by Mexico, including 
salaries of an agent and necessary counsel and other assistants and 
employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent, law books 
and books of reference, printing and binding, contingent expenses, 
traveling and subsistence expenses, and such other expenses in the 
United States and elsewhere as the President may deem proper, fiscal 
year 1925, $171,930. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 35, after line 2, insert: 

“Immigration of aliens: To enable the Department of State to per- 
form the duties devolving upon it under the laws regulating the immi- 
gration of aliens into the United States, including the same objects 
specified in the act making appropriations for the Department of State 
for the year 1925 under the head of ‘ Salaries and contingent expenses, 
Department of State,’ printing and binding, salaries of the foreign 
service officers, allowances for clerk hire at United States consulates, 
transportation of diplomatic and consular officers and clerks, and 
contingent expenses, United States consulates, $500,000, to continue 
available until June 30, 1925, of which not to exceed $35,000 shall be 
available for personal services in the District of Columbia under the 
classification act of 1923.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is necessi- 
tated by the immigration act recently passed, which provides 
that immigrants desiring to come into the United States must 
be examined by the consular officers of the United States 
abroad, and a number of other preliminary requirements which 
cause considerable additional expense on the other side, but 
which we hope may reduce the cost in the United States when 
the matter is once fully in operation. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, RAKER, I thought our consular officers were prac- 
tically sufficient to do the work, This is to get additional clerk 
hire? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have to have additional interpreters, 
clerks, stenographers, and vice consuls, They do not dare to 
place the responsibility for this work under the jurisdiction of 
any inferjor clerk or alien employee of the Government, lest 
there might be bribery, You might just as well express it in 
plain words. 

Mr. RAKER. I think the gentleman is absolutely correct in 
that. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we think we can put the matter into 
the hands of responsible Government officials, who have a 
career and a reputation to preserve and protect. 

Mr. RAKER. Those will be citizens of the United States who 
perform this work? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; citizens of the United States and 
officials of the State Department; not merely clerks. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. While this appropriates $500,000 now, those 
coming in will practically reimburse the Government for the 
work performed? 


Mr. RAKER. Approximately? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it does not matter anyway. We are 
doing the work. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but I think it is well to know that the 
amount estimated to come from the fund will reimburse us. 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not hurt it with me. 

Mr. RAKER. It adds to it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the com- 
mittee tell me whether this is the last appropriation bill to be 
presented by his committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is the last appropriation bill to be pre- 
sented at this session. But I have on my desk here a bill for 
the so-called $240 bonus and such additions as may be neces- 
sary to bring the field service positions up to the level of those 
classified in the departmental service in the District of 
Columbia, on which I will ask to suspend the rules as 
ne as we complete this bill. That will get them all out of 

e Way. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is only due to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] to say that he has made 
a record as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of 
which we are all proud. He has given the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Members of this House a 
leadership in financial matters unequaled in the history of Con- 
gress. [Applause.] The great sums of money saved by reason 
of that leadership and the prodigious success as a revenue pro- 
ducer of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law are chiefly respon- 
sible for the passage of two great tax-reduction measures dur- 
ing one presidential term. 

Mr. Chairman, a great effort is being made by opponents of 
the present administration to make it appear that the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law discriminates against farmers. A careful 
examination of the law shows this charge to be absolutely 
false. The fact is the law discriminates in favor of farmers. 
They have been singled out for special and favored treatment. 

In the first place farmers got their protection a year in ad- 
vance of the manufacturers. There was some opposition to this, 
but Republican leaders insisted upon first giving relief to a 
number of farm products which had been left exposed in the 
Democratic Underwood law to ruinous foreign competition, 
And so the emergency tariff law was passed. 

This was followed by the passage of the permanent law, the 
Fordney-McCumber law. The agricultural schedule in that law 
includes practically everything grown on the farms, in marked 
distinction to the Democratic Underwood law. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff law carries higher rates of 
duty on agricultural products than any tariff law in the history 
of the Nation. It was written by a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee consisting of W. C. HAWLEY, of 
Oregon; A. B. Houghton, of New York; and myself, who spent 
several months in its preparation. 

Not only were practically all the things which farmers pro- 
duce and sell given liberal rates of duty, which was not the 
case in the Underwood law, but farmers in the matter of their 
purchases were given special consideration in the free list. 
Read the free list and you will be convinced that farmers are 
the chief beneficiaries. The thrifty farmer produces on his own 
farm by far the greater portion of things used on his own table. 
Outside of this there is little upon which he is called upon to 
pay duties, with the exception of woolen cloth. The duty on 
woolen cloth has much less to do with the price than is popu- 
larly believed; but even if it were an outstanding price factor, 
farmers should be the last to complain, because the price ot 
sheep in my State went from almost a dead loss up to a profit- 
able price. I heard Halvor Halvorson, of Minot, N. Dak., former 
Democratic candidate for Congress, in a speech at a convention 
last year tell of a big flock of sheep in Montana which he could 
have bought at $2 per head while wool was free under the 
Underwood law and which jumped in value under tariff protec- 
tion to $15 per head. 

Farmers are large buyers of materials for buildings and 
fences. The following articles are free of duty: Lumber, includ- 
ing that planed, tongued, and grooved; clapboards, laths, shin- 
gles, logs, timber, poles, cement, limestone rock, asphaltum, 
bitumen and tar, barbed wire, and fence posts. 

Then note also this comprehensive list: 

Plows, tooth or disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, 
agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
threshing machines, cotton gins; machinery for the manufacture , 
of sugar; wagons and carts; cream separators valued at not 
more than $50 each, wholesale; and all other agricultural im- 
plements are free of duty. 
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All animals imported for breeding purposes are on the free 
list. 

Binding twine comes in free of duty. 

Fertilizers are free of duty, including guano, manures, bones 
used for fertilizers, potash used for fertilizers, murlate of pot- 
ash, sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, calcium nitrate, used for 
fertilizers, are free, 

Gasoline, benzine, kerosene, and crude, fuel, or refined petro- 
leum are on the free list. 

Leather, harness, and saddles are on the free list, also pads 
for horses. 

Boots and shoes are free of duty. 

While I was in my district last summer a banker gave me a 
tongue lashing for helping to pass a tariff law to boost the price 
of shoes. Looking at his own, he said, “There is a pair of 
shoes for which I paid $15.” 

I suggested that perhaps he ought not to blame the Govern- 
ment for his extravagant taste in shoes, pointing to a good 
pair of Hanover shoes which I bought on Pennsylyania Avenue 
for $5, and which I had already worn for a year and could not 
wear out, and said: 

“Do you think it is the tariff which makes shoes high?" 

„Of course it is,” said he, “and it is indefensible.” 

„Well,“ said I, “I am sorry to disabuse your mind on this, 
John, but shoes and leather are both on the free list.” 

Mr. Fordney himself told me about a shoe store in his town 
where the salesmen gave as an excuse for the high price of 
shoes the new tariff law. Of course, they could not fool Joe, 
author of the law, but unprincipled tradesmen have done much 
throughout the entire country to create erroneous opinions 
about the tariff, When voters go to the polls they should have 
the facts, and if all the facts are given to them in respect to 
the tariff they will yote to sustain it. 

There are indications that the Democratic National Conven- 
tion will again declare that the high cost of living is due to the 
tariff. That is what they did in their platform of 1912, but 
with the passage of the Underwood law carrying lower duties 
the cost of living continued to mount during the entire Demo- 
cratic administration. 

It is not surprising, however, that tradesmen, possibly not 
well informed themselves as to the contents of the tariff law, 
have given it as the excuse for higher prices, because Demo- 
cratic Members of this House before we passed the Fordney- 
McCumber bill and while it was under consideration here made 
very extravagant predictions as to its operation. They said, 
“Tf you pass this bill, there will be no revenue collected from 
it, because the rates are so high as to practically prohibit the 
importation of foreign goods.” As a matter of fact, the opera- 
tion of the law shows these predictions to have been entirely 
unfounded, because almost twice as much money has been col- 
lected in duties under it as under-the Underwood Democratic 
law. 

These Democratic leaders might haye been well meaning, but 
they apparently overlooked the big fact that ad valorem rates 
of duty were made to cover the foreign valuation, and that 
foreign valuations since the war had been very much lower 
than prior to the war. The rates of the Fordney-MecCumber 
law as applied te such valuations are really moderate rates. 
The claim that they are high and robberlike is born of ignor- 
ance or a desire to obtain political advantage without regard 
to facts. 

The writer is aware that many farmers have been fooled by 
propaganda, While I was in my district last summer farmers 
frequently said the tariff on farm products is valueless. Since 
then, when it was proposed that the duty on flaxseed be re- 
duced, I was showered with letters protesting against it. They 
had suddenly discovered its real value. Later, when a bill was 
introduced by a Democrat to reduce the tariff on eggs, I was 
again flooded with letters of protest, and later similar protests 
were received covering other farm products. 

Again farmers and others who had been reading Democratie 
speeches in which these gentlemen declared with great em- 
phasis that a wheat tariff was valueless and that the first 
chance at the American market was no good because we are 
exporters of wheat ceased to be doubting Thomases when im- 
porters began to actually import wheat and actually pay 30 
cents a bushel duty. There is no sentiment about importers. 
The only thing which induced them to part with 80 cents per 
bushel wheat duty was because wheat on this side of the 
boundary line was costing them more than 30 cents per bushel 
in excess of the Canadian market price. Again farmers began 
a bombardment in which they asked for an increase in wheat 
duty. Its value had been demonstrated. Under the powers 
contained in the Fordney-McCumber law President Coolidge 
increased the wheat duty from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel, 


There is perhaps some excuse for superficial students to reach 
wrong conclusions in regard to relative prices of wheat at Win- 
nipeg and Duluth. They are apt to think that freight costs 
from Winnipeg to Duluth should be taken into account. They 
do not know that all quotations upon the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade are for delivery at Fort William or Port Arthur or Du- 
luth, all on Lake Superior, and that the shipping rates from 
these points are identical. f 

Democratic leaders do not seem to be able to sense the tre- 
mendous value of our home market. Here are some of the 
biggest items of consumption: 

The United States consumes 42 per cent of the entire world 
output of coal, 53 per cent of the entire world output of iron, 57 
per cent of the entire world output of steel, 44 per cent of the 
entire world output of copper, 89 per cent of the entire world 
output of shoes, 51 per cent of the entire world output of timber, 
72 per cent of the entire world output of petroleum, 50 per cent 
of the entire world output of print paper, 90 per cent of the en- 
tire world output of automobiles. This is nothing short of 
marvelous when it is considered that the United States has less 
than 6 per cent of the world’s population. 

Republicans believe that the American market, the greatest 
on earth, belongs first to Americans. That is why in spite of 
the sneers of Democratic leaders, who said that duties on many 
of the farm products would be yalueless, went resolutely about 
the task of placing protective duties upon practically all farm 
products, including wheat. 

Propagandists have also been busy peddling poison among 
farmers with some success, for the purpose of making them be- 
lieve that Republicans have conspired by tariff legislation to 
make manufacturers successful and rich while at the same time 
forgetting about the farmers. They would like to have farmers 
believe if a portion of them have failed that it is proof of un- 
fairness or discrimination in the tariff. Some of this kind of 
talk was indulged in while the McNary-Haugen bill was before 
the House. 

Republicans have never promised by tariff legislation to in- 
sure success to any individual or any corporation. That must 
be determined to some extent by such factors as experience, 
training, judgment, habits of industry, and economy. It has 
been and still is their purpose to protect American producers 
against unfair foreign competition so fur as that can reasonably 
be doue by the placing of tariff duties on imports. If farmers 
fail or if manufacturers fail, they should look for causes other 
than the tariff. According to the poison peddlers, manufac- 
turers are all successful, if not swimming in wealth. Let us see. 

During the calendar year 1923 there were 4,968 manufac- 
turing concerns which became insolyent and went into bank- 
ruptey. This is according to the best authority—R. G. Dun 
& Co, 

Here is the list: 


Manufacturers of— 


Iron, foundries, nail 70 
Machinery and tools 495 
Woolens, carpets, and knit goods- 42 
Cotton late, N0eterys— ass eee es 49 
Lumber, carpenters, and cooper „„ 453 
OOHUN RAW TNS sshd aaa e a nana tee 645 
Hats, gloves, and tart- zaa am eee —.— 161 
Chemicals and drugs- 72 
Setar and 575 Faks 5 3 

ut ing and engraving 165 
Flour ani baking sus sn aac cock Sens — 48S 
BOCA B30 Ey y nee 205 
C COURT ous Boke eet cen ̃ . —— 110 
Glassware and earthen ware 444% 73 
Ann ̃ “ͤñ———UüU— ꝛUꝛ —2— ates 1,921 

Total failures of manufacturers 4, 968 


Then, of those manufacturers that did not fail many of them 
have paid no dividends. I have a little money invested in the 
stock of three different manufacturing companies manufac- 
turing products covered by protective duties. Two of them 
have never paid a dividend and the third failed to pay a divi- 
dend the year following the war, but has paid 10 per cent 
since. 

But whether they paid dividends or not, the manufacturers 
of the country gave employment last year to more men than 
were eyer before employed and at higher wages, and who were 
all purchasers of farm products. If times are hard for a por- 
tion of the farmers, think what they might have been during 
this postwar period if millions of workingmen had continued to 
walk the streets as they were doing when the last Democratic 
administration stepped out of office. Some people are sufti- 


ciently unreasonable to expect that the United States can en- 
tirely escape the economic results of participation of our coun- 
try in the greatest war of all time. And some also expect that 
we can have an abundance of cheap merchandise made by low- 
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paid foreign labor and at the same time have high wages in 
the United States. It can not be done, and the man or party 
that promises it has either unsound or unprincipled leader- 
ship. 

David Lloyd-George, the great British statesman, upon his 
return to Great Britain made a notable speech at Brighton, in 
which he said: 


The only people unemployed in the United States are the jailers. 


What a tribute to the governmental policies of the Harding- 
Coolidge administration. 

It is up to farmers, as well as others, to make a careful 
study of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law before condemning it. 
No law has ever been so viciously misrepresented. The wise 
producer, whether on the farm or in the workshop or elsewhere, 
and the prudent consumer will find upon study it is the most 
Scientific tariff law ever written. And if he wants to main- 
tain American standards of living he will stand by the party 
ea stands for protection to American labor and American 

dustry. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I took this matter up when 
it was heard before the Committee on Immigration relative to 
the immigration bill, and the Secretary of State furnished a 
statement of the expenditures and cost and an estimate, so 
that the committee would have something to work on, show- 
ing that we would be repaid for the money expended in en- 
forcing the immigration law, which will add much to the ex- 
pedition of it, as well as preventing the claims of hardships 
and troubles that occurred at Ellis Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report thé amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 35, after line 2, insert: 

“ Salaries, Foreign Service officers: For compensation of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers for the fiscal year 1925, in addition to the amounts made 
available for that purpose by section 21 of the act entitled ‘An act 
for the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’ approved May 24, 1924, 
$450,000." 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is due to the passage 
of the so-called Rogers bill for the correlation of the Consular 
and Diplomatic Services and the increased compensation to be 
paid to those engaged in that service. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 35, after line 2, insert: 

“International Statistical Institute at The Hague: For the annual 
contribution of the United States to the International Statistical 
Bureau at The Hague for the year 1925, as authorized by public reso- 
Iution approved April 28, 1924, fiscal year 1925, $2,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappgen: On page 35, after line 2, insert: 

“Seventh Pan American sanitary conference: For the representation 
of the. United States at the seventh Pan American sanitary conference 
to be held at Habana, Cuba, as anthorized by public resolution ap- 
proved April 28, 1924, including the expenses of the delegates for 
transportation, subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act), compensation of interpreters and other employees, assem- 
bling of the necessary data and preparation, printing, and binding of a 
report, and such other miscellaneous expenses as the President may 
deem proper, fiscal year 1925, $2,600.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state in con- 
nection with this amendment, as well as in connection with the 


other amendments I have just submitted for the State Depart- 
ment, that they are offered because of new legislation enacted 
within the last 60 days and upon which estimates have come 
to the Committee on Appropriations within the last few days 
from the President. In connection with the last amendment, E 
wish to say that the Public Health Service says that this sanb- 
tary conference is one of the best investments that can be made. 
They establish rules and regulations for sanitation, and these 
rules and regulations are applicable to all the countries attend- 
ing the conference. The countries have taken advantage of the 
recommendations made by these conferences to the extent that 
the health of the people in all the countries involved is much 
better on the general average than it ever has been before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers another amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


acai offered by Mr. Mappa: On page 35, after line 2, 
rt: 

“Traffie in habit-forming nareotle drugs: For the expenses of the 
participation of the United States in one or both international con- 
ferences to be called to agree upon a plan to enforce The Hague 
opium convention, as authorized by public resolution approved May 
15, 1924, including salaries in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
rent, printing and binding, traveling and subsistence expenses (not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act), and such other ex- 
penses in the United States and elsewhere as the President may 
deem proper, fiscal year 1925, $35,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappes: On page 35, after line 2, 
insert: 

“Nineteenth conference of the Interparliamentary Union: For the 
purpose of defraying the expenses in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere in the United States incident to the nineteenth conference 
of the Interparllamentary Union, to be held in Washington in 1925, 
to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
State may prescribe, for salaries in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, rent, printing and binding, traveling and subsistence expenses 
(notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), and such other 
expenses as may be necessary, $50,000, as authorized by publie reso- 
lution approved May 13, 1924, to remain available until December 31, 
1925.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: On page 35, after line 2, 
insert: 

“Commission on equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande: 
For a study, in cooperation with representatives of the United States 
of Mexico, regarding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande 
below Fort Whitman, Tex., with a view to their proper utilization 
for irrigation and other beneficial uses, including salaries of commis- 
sioners and other employees, transportation, subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), and such other miscella- 
neous expenses as the President may deem proper, fiscal year 1925, 
$20,000: Provided, That one of the commissioners so appointed shall 
be an engineer experienced in such work.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. R 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: On page 85, after line 2, insert: 
“Relief of Madame Crignier: To pay to the Government of the 
Republic of France, as a matter of grace and without reference to the 
question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for loss and damage to 
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property suffered by Madame Crignier, a citizen of France, by reason 
of the search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones, as authorized 
by the act approved May 13, 1924, fiscal year 1924, 813,511.13.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question Is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minois. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: Page 85, after line 2, insert: 

“Embassy, legation, and consular buildings and grounds: The un- 
expended balance of the appropriation ‘repairs and improvements, 
embassy premises, London, England, 1922 and 1928,’ is hereby made 
available for the payment of any obligations incurred after June 30, 
1928, and shall remain available until June 80, 1925.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


The appropriation Collecting the internal revenue, 1925,“ is made 
available for rental at not exceeding $11,500, care, maintenance, and 
protection of quarters in the District of Columbia, including such 
alterations and repairs to rented quarters as may be necessary, in all 
$29,915, provided suitable or adequate space can not be assigned to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue by the Public Buildings Commission in 
Government-owned buildings under fts control: Provided, That the 
superintendent State, War, and Navy Department Buildings shall be 
responsible for the care, maintenance, and protection of such buildings 
as may be so rented: And provided further, That the sum of 518,415 
herein above authorized to be expended for the care, maintenance, 
and protection of such rented buildings, together with all machinery, 
tools, equipment, and supplies used for the use in connection there- 
with, shall be transferred on July 1, 1924, from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the superintendent State, War, and Navy Department 
Buildings. 


Mr. FRENOH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fnuxon: Insert after line 14, on page 36, 
& new paragraph, as follows: 

“No money appropriated for the enforcement of the prohibition, nat- 
cotie, or eustoms laws shall be expended for the hire of automobiles, 
boats, or other simflar conveyances in any locality whenever automo- 
biles, boats, or similar conveyances are available in the custody of the 
law, forfeited to the United States under the penal laws, which in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury are suitable for use in the 
enforcement of such laws; and the Secretary of the Treasury 1s hereby 
authorized to acquire, upon payment of Tien and costs as provided by 
law, such forfeited automobiles, boats, or other conveyances as in his 
discretion may be suitable or requisite for such purposes, and to ex- 
pend such sums from the appropriation made for the enforcement of 
such laws for the maintenance and operation for official use of such 
automobiles, boats, or other conveyances, and a report shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress each year in the Budget of all sums thus expended.” 


Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that. 

aie FRENCH. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
or 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is clearly a limitation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; it is not. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think we will not even need to debate the 
point of order if the gentleman will just grasp the importance 
of the proposition in the language of the amendment, It will 
do two things: First, under the law, it happens that automobiles 
and boats are seized from those who are violating the Iaw and 
are held for a time in the custody of the proper enforcement 
officers, and by natural operation of law under certain condi- 
tions are forfeited to the Government. This amendment will 
give an opportunity for the Government to use these boats and 
vehicles, and in the use of them save expenditures of money 
that otherwise would need to be made in purchasing craft and 
automobiles for the enforcement of the law, In the second 
place, it will have an important part in aiding the officers to 
enforce the law, for this reason: At this time, as the officers 
undertake to enforce the law, the boats and automobiles and 
vehicles that are used by violators of the law in plying their 
craft are seized, and normally they are sold in the localities 
where seized. They are owned by the Government, They have 


been forfeited, but the situation is such that when the auto- 
mobiles or boats are offered for sale bidders do not compete 
with each other because of fear of those who have violated the 
law. In other words, the law violators are able through them- 
selves, if they are unknown, or through dummies, to slip in, 
bid back for a song the boat or the automobile or other yehicle 
which has been forfeited to the Government, and continue to 
ply their business of violating the laws of our country. 

It seems to me that when these considerations are taken into 
aecount the gentleman will not want to insist upon his point of 
order against this amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Idaho that this very proposal is now pending before 
the Committee on Ways and Means. A separate bill has been 
introduced covering exactly the same matter. The committee 
has begun the consideration of the bill, but has not concluded 
it. I will say that at least many of the members of the com- 
mittee have a great deal of doubt as to the wisdom of this 
proposal, so that with reference to the merits of the matter 
we are informed, I think, to the extent that we do not think 
the conditions are as appealing as the gentleman from Idaho 
has attempted to state them. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to be heard on this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield just for half a 
minute simply that I may observe that recently the head of 
the State constabulary in Michigan, Mr. Jackson, a very effi- 
cient officer, was in Washington and brought this same thing to 
my attention and made an appeal that something of this kind 
be done, and in doing so said to me—you understand we have 
a great problem there on the Canadian border—the trouble is 
they seize a speed boat and it is put up for sale, and this gang 
that is operating on the river—hi-jackers, he called them— 
intimidate and prevent competition. I will make the further 
suggestion. I notice a recent decision by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in a case where they stored an automobile in this way— 
I suppose it may have been a John Doe case, where the owner 
did not appear—and it was stored so long that the storage fees 
amounted to more than the automobile sold for. The Comp- 
troller General held that the Government was not liable for 
anything above what the car actually sold for. At the same 
time when we are paying storage fees on automobiles we are 
hiring automobiles. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I make the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, It is clearly legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and it is not reducing expenditures. No one in 
favor of this legislation can convince the Chair or anyone else 
that it will make any reduction in expenses. It is affirmative 
legislation. It provides for the use of boats and automobiles 
and other means of transportation which under the present law 
are to be sold, the proceeds of the sale to go into the General 
Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to say that while I hoped that the 
gentleman would not make the point of order, there is no doubt 
about its being subject to a point of order. f 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think we onght to have orderly con- 
sideration of legislation, Gentlemen know that my record ‘has 
been consistent in the matter of prohibition enforcement, but 
I insist that this most important legislation which has already 
begun to be considered in a legislative committee shall be con- 
sidered by that committee to its conclusion, or a fair oppor 
tunity offered that committee before an attempt is made to 
engraft the legislation upon an appropriation bill. I insist on 
the point of order, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chatrman, I want to make one sugges- 
tion. The Chair has made some rulings which I did not agree 
to at the time the Chair made them, but nevertheless they are 
the rules by which this committee is governed; and the com- 
mittee sustained the Chait. This amendment i$ in order on 
two grounds. First, it limits the manner in which the money 
may be expended, and secondly, it comes within the Holman 
rule, saving the Government expense. 

What is the situation? The Government captures a fast 
boat smuggling liquor against the law. It is faster than any 
boat the United States Government has now under its direc- 
tion. The Government can not use that boat. It has to ex- 
pend money in having new boats made, or buy them, whereas 
if the amendment is passed, granting it is legislation, we do 
save the Government money because that very fast boat can 
not be sold for one-fifteenth of its value. If the Government 
can take it over, pay the costs, and use it, it is saving govern- 
mental expense and comes within the Holman rule. I submit 
that the point of order ought to be overruled. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho reads as follows: 


No money appropriated for the enforcement of the prohibition, nar- 
cotic, or custom laws shall be expended for the hire of automobiles, 
boats, or other similar conveyances in any locality whenever automo- 
biles, boats, or similar conveyances are available in the custody of the 
law forfeited to the United States under the penal laws, which in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury are suitable for use in the 
enforcement of such laws. 


It will be observed that that limitation on the use of these 
moneys does not relate alone to the moneys appropriated by this 
act, but to all moneys appropriated by all acts. Therefore it 
goes beyond the ordinary rule of limitation, which refers only 
to a limitation on the appropriation carried in the particular 
bill which is being amended. There might be some question 
of doubt about it if it was not for the latter part of the amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: 


And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to acquire 
upon payment of lien and costs as provided by law such forfeited anto- 
mobiles, boats, or other conveyances as in his discretion may be suitable 
or requisite for such purposes, and to expend such sums from the ap- 
propriation made for the enforcement of such laws for the maintenance 
and operation for official use of such automobiles, boats, or other con- 
veyances, and a report shall be submitted to Congress each year in the 
Budget of all sums thus expended, 


This is a legislative provision giving authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to do something which heretofore he has 
not had authority to do. It is said that it is a retrenchment 
or a diminution of the amount to be expended, but the Chair 
can not be sure of that. It might cost more than the Secretary 
would otherwise expend for the purpose. The point of order 
must be sustained, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 38, line 17, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 
“For the alteration and improvement of the post-office building at 
Orlando, Fla., $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois will not insist on the point of order. The other 
day, in speaking about the post offices in my district, I made 
the statement that my brilliant and intellectual colleague from 
Illinois, because he was a bachelor, was estopped from coming 
to Florida. I think I did him a grave injustice. I think if he 
could come to Florida and look over the bathing beauties per- 
haps he would not remain a bachelor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are they native beauties, or do they 
come from the North. 

Mr, SEARS of Florida. Both. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the gentleman is referring to our 
handsome colleague, Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Dentson, I trust, will accept 
the invitation, and as to the other members of the Illinois 
delegation I leave that to each of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman represents the 
silk-stocking district of the United States, and I think he 
ought to be heard for a few minutes, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I trust the chairman 
of the committee will not insist upon the point of order. The 
proposition is simply this: Four hundred thousand dollars to 
meet just such emergencies as my amendment is trying to meet 
was appropriated by the House. The First Assistant Post- 
master General informs me that this has all been allotted and 
that there is nothing left for Orlando. Therefore I have come 
to this House and asked for this, even though it is subject to 
a point of order, and I sincerely trust the gentleman will not 
insist upon it. This morning I called up the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to whom the matter was referred, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Moss, told me I could state on 
the floor of the House that he hoped the House would pass this 
amendment, because it is absolutely necessary. I have been 
told that I would have to wait until we got a public building 
and grounds bill, but I have been waiting since 1915, and God 
knows how much longer I shall haye to wait unless Congress 
changes its attitude. 

At this point, Mr, Chairman, I desire to have inserted in the 
Recor a letter, dated April 1, 1924, from one of the most intel- 


lectual, brilliant, reliable, and conservative citizens of our 
State. There is but one objection to him, and that is he is a 
Republican and we have been unable to convert him. This 
letter is as follows: 


ORLANDO, FLA., April 1, 192}. 
Re: Orlando (Fla.) Post Office, 
Hon. W. J. SEARS, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: Orlando having doubled in population since the erection 
of the post-office building, the added service of parcel-post business 
has made the room space entirely inadequate to care for the usual 
business of the office, To this is added the increase of tourist busi- 
ness of 25 per cent. 

No private business could possibly expect to hold trade under such 
conditions. The only reason why the patrons stand it is because 
they can not help themselyes and must of necessity use the service 
which the department provides. A remedy can be had with compara- 
tively little expense which would meet the needs for three times the 
present population, which will probably be 20 years from this date, 
The remedy is this: 

1. Erect a porch on the west side of the present building and install 
the boxes in the west wall of the building. This porch need not be 
more than 10 feet wide, extending from the north front to the south 
front. There can be no objection from the fire hazard, as there is a 
clear space and fire-proof building on the west. The general-delivery 
stamp window may be handled from this side. 

2. The present lobby will then be adequate for the money-order, 
postal-savings, and registry windows. 

3. Purchase or lease for 99 years the lot immediately south of 
the present post-office property, which has an old building on it of no 
value, ready to be condemned, Erect thereon a two-story building 
for parcel post, rural and city carriers. This lot has a depth equal to 
the post-office lot and has sufficient space and opportunity for openings 
to answer every purpose. 

It may appear that I am free with my suggestions, but may I explain 
that for 17 years I was postmaster in Orlando. I brought the office 
from a poor, third-class office to a first-class office; that I raised the 
money and purchased the present site of the post office and gave it 
to the Government. I have no property to sell. I never expect to hold 
any office within the gift of the United States; but I am interested, 
and always shall be, in doing my part to have the United States 
Government receive the commendation of the ctizens and not the com- 
plaints and criticisms of all who deal with it. These are the things 
that make Bolsheviks, that start the red flag, that spell the failure 
of a republican form of government, unless those who assume respon- 
sibility handle the Government's business as they would their own. 

Will you kindly bring this matter to the attention of the proper 
department. 

Yours respectfully, 


_— 


Also letter dated April 10, 1924, as follows:. 


ORLANDO, FLA., April 10, 1925, 
Re: Orland post office. 


Hon. W. J. Spars, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Sears; I thank you for your letter of the 4th, and 
know that you are doing all you can to relieve the situation. 

I fully realize, out of my experience, that the demand for additional 
service, increased appropriations, increased service in every direction, 
buildings, boxes, clerks, carriers, etc., is ever present with the Post 
Office Department. It is the penalty in an expanding country with 
increasing population. 

There has always been one thing that seems difficult for the Post Office 
Department to realize—they admit and say that they understand, but 
evidence seems to be lacking to comprehend. ‘Take, for illustration, the 
Orlando post office. The building was designed according to the estab- 
lished rules and experience with lobby to care for population of 10,000 
people. The demand for boxes became so strong that a square was 
projected out into the lobby, already too small. No merchant or busi- 
ness man would haye ever done a thing like that. 

Again, the second floor was put in in the main room, where distribu- 
tion cases were placed. For six months in the year it is with the great- 
est difficulty that you can get to your box or purchase stamps. You 
can break through the line, if some good-natured person will let you. 
A woman told me last week that she waited an hour while negroes got 
C. O. D. packages, and finally took a car and went 5 miles to Winter 
Park to mail a package. 

Orlando is not a mushroom town. In 1838, when old Fort Gatlin 
was keeping the Seminoles in line, Orlando was the center. Why 
should the United States Government, with an absolute monopoly of 
mail seryice—as it should have—inconvenience its patrons to the ex- 
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tent it does? A merchant who followed the same policy would go out 
of business in six months. 
Please suggest tò the First Assistant Postmaster General that he 
order an inspection. 
Yours very truly, W. R. O'NEAL, 
Also letter from a constituent of mine from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., dated May 31, 1924: 


West PaLM BNACE, FLA., May 81, 1924. 
The Hon, W. J. SEARS, 
Representative, House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Deag Mn. Spans: We appreciate very much your letter of the 27th 
instant, and we realize the obstacles which you have had before you 
in trying to get some relief for our post-office situation. 

Our situation is becoming worse and worse, and the lease on the 
present building will expire in gbeut one year, and from the way in 
which this local post-office situation has been handled, both by the 
Post Office Department and by the red tape and machinery of Congress, 
‘the local people are beginning to lose confidence in the administration 
of our affairs from a strictly business standpoint. 

Any private individual or corporation who would try te conduct a 
business upon the same basis as the local post office has been conducted 
would be out of business and bankrupt im short erder. 

I fully appreciate your position, and I sincerely hope that we can 
in the future see “more business in government and less government 
in business.“ 

Thanking you for your many past courtesies and hoping that you 
might be able to get something done which would relieve our condition, 
we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, we have appropriated 
$50,000 for a bathing beach fer negroes in this bill. We have 
made other appropriations, and I insist that the people are en- 
titled to mail facilities and to service in having their mail de- 
livered, and unless you give this appropriation to Orlando, Fla., 
they can not serve your constituents who will be down there 
next fall. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is at present in the city a very 
fine looking delegation from Florida at the real estate conven- 
tion, and they almost persuade me. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, If the gentleman could see the con- 
ditions In the district, he would not take this as a joke. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not taking it as a joke at all 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I hope the chairman 
of this committee will not make the point of order, because I 
am quite sincere in offering the amendment, The people of this 
country are entitled to mail service. They are entitled to have 
their mail facilities increased, I bave voted for every appro- 
priation for the post office, and when I have done that I think 
it unfair that I should be criticized for not doing my duty, 
‘because I am not in a position to bring in these bills, and can 

_ only vote for such bills as are bronght in by my Republican 
colleagues who are in control. You may call it pork barrel; 
you may call it graft, but I tell you the people are getting 
tired of inadequate mail facilities. They are also getting tired 
of the way you postpone river and harbor bills. Let me again 
urge you in the strongest terms possible that relief for both be 

ily given. Mr. Chairman, I voted against adjournment 
because I believed relief along lines as above stated should 
be given, but the majority wanted to adjourn. Therefore let me 
urge upon my colleagues that these propositions be taken up 
che first thing after we meet next session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 

Administrative expenses, World War adjusted compensation act: 
For temporary personal services in the District of Columbia im accord- 
mance with the classification act of 1923, purchase, hire, exchange, and 
repair of typewriters, adding machines, and other mechanical devices, 
printing and binding, stationery, office supplies and equipment, tele- 
grams, telephones, maintenance and operation of motor trucks, trans- 
portation of things, and rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the 
District of Columbia, if space is not provided by the Public Buildings 
Commission in Government-owned buildings, to enable the Secretary of 
War to perform such duties as are required of him ‘by the World War 
adjusted compensation act of May 19, 1924, $3,600,000, to remain 


available until June 80, 1925: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue to the Secretary of War, without 
charge, for temporary use, such surplus office supplies and equipment 
as may be under the control of the General Supply Committee. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows; 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mappan: Page 89, line 16, after the word 
“things,” insert “other necessary contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on that. 

Mr, MADDEN. This is to harmonize this language with the 
language carried in other bills. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. But “other necessary and contin- 
gent expenses“ means anything. 

Mr .MADDEN. It is for the purpose of harmonizing tha 
language. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. We do not want harmony in this. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is in connection with the World War 
bonus, and it is to make all of the language in all of the de- 
departments where they have to administer the act harmonious. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The President having vetoed the bill, 
I think it ought to be harmonious, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I have no criticism to make of the Committee 
en Appropriations so far as the amount carried in the para- 
graph is concerned, although I think it is altogether too 
much. Of course, the Committee on Appropriations, when a de- 
partment comes before it and says that it has a certain amount 
to work to and that it can not be done for any less amount, can 
do nothing else than appropriate the money, but I do hope the 
War Department will systematize its operations and make it 
more efficient in order that it will not be necessary to expend 
the sum of $3,600,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They asked us for $4,500,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman did very well in cut- 
ting it down as he has The Members of the House will observe 
that this is about 75 cents each for obtaining something the 
records ought te show at a mere glance, after they have system- 
atized the matter as they should. 

The War Department is required to certify to the Veterans’ 
Bureau four things. First, that the applicant is a veteran; 
second, his name and address; third, the date and place of ‘his 
birth. All those things are furnished by the veterans. Fourth, 
the amount of his adjusted-service credit, together with the 
facts of record in his department upon which such above con- 
clusions are hased. The facts are simply the length of time 
ef service, and that is all there is to that. 

Mr, MADDEN. They have to go through the files where 
there are 5,000,000 records and compare them with the state- 
ment made by the veterans and it takes a lot of time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
They will not pay any attention to the statement of the veterans, 
they will take what the record shows, and I think it ought to 
be done for a very much less sum than is here, Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw. the pro forma amendment. 

Mr, SEARS of Florida. Does the gentleman think the name 
and address of ought to be pretty well indexed by 
the present Veterans’ Bureau and War Department, they hav- 
ing gone over it time and time again? f 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, they ought to be; I do not know 
whether they are or not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Medals, Texas Cavalry: For procuring bronze medals of appropriate 
design with a bar and ribbon, together with a rosette or other device 
to be worn in lieù thereof, for issue to officers and enlisted men of 
Texas Cavalry, under the provisions of an act approved April 16, 1924, 
$5,000, to remain available until June 30, 1925. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is in accordance with the law that has 
just been enacted, and is net subject to the point of order, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That is authorized by law? 

Mr. MADDEN. Directly. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. i withdraw the point of order, 
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The Clerk read as follows 0 ie pees 05 — SA 3 

For pay, etc., of the Army, 81,043,989. 12. 8 S. Dak. L Bo aA Paige | 8 alker 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Kain McSwain Parker sone: 
paragraph for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- — — Magee, N. Y. Patterson Taylor, Colo. 
mittee one question. I would like to ask if this item off King. 1 Pain see 
$1,043,980.12 includes in it allowance for men in the officers’ | Kunz Michaelson Quayle Ward, N. Y. 
training camps and entitled to an amount above the enlisted | Langley Miller, III. Reed, W. Va. Watres 
pay and $100 per month? Leatherwood” Mudd Robinson White, Me 

Mr, MADDEN. As many as are certified up to the 20th of ly Nelson, Me. Rogers, Mass, Wilson, Miss, 
May by the Comptroller General. 2 Nelson, Rogers N. 8 8 

h enbloo 0 
Mr. BROWNING. Are in this item? Little O'Connell, R. I. Schall 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; up to the 20th of May. There will be 
more certified, perhaps, before this bill goes through the Senate, 
Mr. BROWNING. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For indemnities, domestic mail, $593.26. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “indemnities.” I do that for the purpose of asking the 
chairman a question. It was reported in the press that as 
an indemnity, through some one who is trying apparently to 
prevent the adjournment of the Congress on Saturday, it has 
been agreed to put in this bill when it goes to another body all 
sorts of outlandish amendments, one involving $167,000,000 on 
a proposition which the House has turned down by an over- 
whelming vote. Now, just to get an adjournment, is the gen- 
tleman going to agree to such amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. Anything put on the bill that ought to come 
back to the House will come back. The gentleman need not 
be worried about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, audited claims, section 2, $1,190,870.49, together with such 
additional sum, due to increase in rates of exchange, as may be neces- 
sary to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certain of 
the certificates of settlenrent of the General Aecounting Office. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 50, line 10, insert a new section, as follows: 
“Sec. 3. That this act hereafter may be referred to as the second 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1924.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 9559, had directed him to report the same to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the amendments and bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPHAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes a 
point of order of no quorum. It is clear there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Browne, N. J. Crowther Fairfield 
Bulwinkle Curry Fish 

Bankhead Byrnes, S. C. Davey Frear 
= ae on Dens Minn. 8 

erger ark, mpse eeman 
Bixler Clarke, N. Y. Dickstein Funk 

jes le, Ohio Dominick Geran 

Brand, Ohio Collins Drane Hammer 
Britten Connolly, Pa. Edmonds Hooker 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-five Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recom- 
mit on the Clerk’s desk, which I offer. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAMSEYER moves to recommit H. R. 9559 to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendment: 

“That a joint commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
joint commission on national defenses, which shall consist of five 
Senators, three of whom shall be members of the majority party 
and two of whom sball be members of the minority party, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, three 
of whom shall be members of the majority party and two of whom shall 
be members of the minority party, to be appointed by the Speaker. 

“Said commission shall investigate and report to Congress, on or 
before the first Monday in December, 1925, the best and most prac- 
tical plan for drafting all the resources of the United States, human 
and material, for national defense, so that in event of future war 
every Man and woman may be called under the flag for assignment 
to duty for whatever service, military or civil, the individual is best 
fitted; and every plant, agency, and facility may be called to uni- 
versal service, all in sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny 
of war profit shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corpora- 
tion, or combination. 

“The commission shall Include in its report recommendations for 
legislation which in its opinion will tend to carry out the purpose of 
this resolution, and shall specifically report upon the limitations of 
the powers of Congress in enacting such legislation, 

“The commission shall elect its chairman, and vacancies occurring 
in the membership of the commission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original appointments. 

“The commission or any subcommittee of its members is authorized 
to sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress, in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to em- 
ploy such personal services and incur such expenses as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this resolution; such expenditure 
shall be paid from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives in equal proportions upon vouchers authorized by the 
commission and signed by the chairman thereof.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion. It is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RAMSETER. The gentleman does not know whether 
it is up properly or not. 

The SPEAKER. It is clearly out of order. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 5478) to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise, and their return to ciyil employment.“ 
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The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8839) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes,” had insisted on its amend- 
ments, had agreed to further conference with the House, and 
bad appointed Mr. Preps, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. BALL, 
Mr. Grass, and Mr. Epwarps as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8233) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the further con- 
ference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Jones 
of Washington, and Mr. OverMAN as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


COMPENSATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN FIELD SERVICES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 9561) making additional appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, to enable the 
heads of the several departments and independent establish- 
ments to adjust the rates of compensation of civilian employees 
in certain of the field services. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 9561. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9561) making additional appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1925, to enable the heads of the several de- 
partments and independent establishments to adjust the rates of 
compensation of civilian employees in certain of the field services 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the heads of the several depart- 
ments and independent establishments to adjust the compensation of 
civilian employees in certain field services to correspond, so far as may 
be practicable, to the rates established by the classification act of 
1923 for positions in the departmental services in the District of 
Columbia the following sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, namely: 


EXecvUTive OFFICR AND INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


For repairs, fuel, etc., Executive Mansion, $11,040; for improve- 
ment and care of public grounds, Executive Mansion, $2,640; for 
lighting, etc., Executive Mansion, $480; and for salaries, White House 
police, $15,260; in all, $29,420. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
For salaries, fleld force, Civil Service Commission, $64,920. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
For Bureau of Inquiry, $760; for Bureau of Accounts, $15,760; 
for Bureau of Valuation, $3,060; in all, $19,580. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTED FOR ABRONAUTICS 
For salaries, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, $30,000. 
TARIFF COMMISSION 
For salaries, Tariff Commission, $1,260. 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 

For salaries and expenses, United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
$1,225,000, 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Office of experiment stations, genera] expenses, $23,280. 

Office of extension service, general expenses, $2,860. 

Weather Bureau: For salaries, $67,520; for general expenses, $259,- 
980; in all, $327,500. 

Bureau of Animal Industry: For salaries, $63,740; for general 
expenses, $313,509; for meat inspection, $833,270; in all, $1,210,519. 

Bureau of Plant Industry: For salaries, $9,540; for general ex- 
penses; $130,191; in all, $139,731. 

Forest Service: For salaries, $824,120; for general expenses, $489,- 
256; in all, $1,263,376. 

Bureau of Chemistry: For salaries, $28,260; for general expenses, 
$70,700; in all, $98,960, 


Bureau of Entomology: For salaries, $6,780; for general expenses, 
$54,150; for preventing spread of moths, $17,800; for prevention of 
spread of European corn borer, $7,280; and for preventing spread of 
Mezican bean beetle, $1,780; in all, $87,790. 

Bureau of Biological Survey: For salaries, 83,340; for general ex- 
penses, $41,490; in all, $44,830. 

Bureau of Public Roads: For salaries, $1,800; for general expenses, 
$16,220; in all, $18,020. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics: For salaries, $76,000; for gen- 
eral expenses, $64,978; for enforcement of United States cotton futures 
act, $3,500; for enforcement of United States grain standards 
act, $48,940; and for administration of United States warehouse act, 
$10,560; In all, $203,978. 

Enforcement of the insecticide act: For salaries, $1,180; for gen- 
eral expenses, $3,200; in all, $4,380. 

Federal Horticultural Board: For salaries, $1,860; for general ex- 
penses, $27,708; in all, $29,568. 

Miscellaneous items: For demonstrations on reclamation projects, 
$2,180; for cooperative fire protection of forested watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, $1,520; for acquisition of lands for protection of water- 
sheds of navigable streams, $18,540; for experiments and demonstra- 
tions in livestock production, $960; for field station, Woodward, Okla., 
$300; for experiments in dairying and livestock production in western 
United States, $1,380; for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 
etc, $6,980; for suppressing spread of pink bollworm of cotton, 
$19,760; for eradication of the date scale, $2,320; for enforcement 
of packers and stockyards act, $23,140; and for enforcement of grain 
futures act, $7,070; in all, miscellaneous items, $84,150. 

Total, Department of Agriculture, $3,538,942, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: For commercial attachés, 
$17,136; for promoting commerce, Europe and other areas, $12,600; 
for district and cooperative office service, $34,818; for promoting com- 
merce, South and Central America, $5,040; for promoting commerce 
in the Far East, $5,544; for China trade act, $504; for export indus- 
tries, $504; and for compiling foreign trade statistics, $45,980; in all, 
$122,126. 

Steamboat Inspection Service: For salaries, $137,700; for clerk hire, 
$27,460; in all, $165,160. 

Bureau of Navigation: For enforcement of navigation laws, $11,200; 
for preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels, $3,920; for wireless 
communication laws, $24,960; for salaries, shipping commissioners, 
$7,100; for clerk hire, shipping service, $19,040; and for contingent 
expenses, shipping service, $480; in all, $66,700. 

Bureau of Standards: For testing structural materials, $5,060; for 
industrial research, $300; in all, $5,360. 

Bureau of Lighthouses: For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, 
$72,000; for salaries of keepers of lighthouses, $402,100; for salaries, 
lighthouse vessels, $570,000; and for salaries, Lighthouse Service, 
$120,580; in all, $1,164,680, 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: For field expenses, Atlantic coast, 
$2,160; for Pacific coast, $7,120; for State surveys, $9,980; and for 
pay, ete., officers and men, $133,684; in all, $152,944. 

Bureau of Fisheries: For salaries, $126,520; for officers and crews, 
Alaska vessels, $16,160; in all, $142,680. 

Total, Department of Commerce, $1,819,650. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


General Land Office: For salaries and contingent expenses, offices of 
surveyors general, $39,680; for surveying the public lands, $92,820; 
for contingent expenses of land offices, $60,280; and for depredations 
on public timber, $66,400; in all, $259,180. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: For general expenses, Indian Service, 
$20,850; for purchase and transportation of supplies, $11,580; for 
inspectors, Indian Service, $2,000; for pay of judges, Indian courts, 
$13,660.80; for pay of Indian police, $79,012; for suppressing liquor 
traffic among Indians, $3,060; and for Indian school and agency 
buildings, $1,300; in all, general expenses, $131,462.80. 

For expenses in probate matters: For determining heirs of deceased 
Indian allottees, $13,580; and for probate attorneys, Five Civilized 
Tribes, $7,530; in all, $21,110. 

For surveying of Indian lands: For surveying and allotting Indian 
reseryations (reimbursable), $840; and for council for Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico, $500; in all, $1,340. 

Industrial assistance and advancement: For industrial work and care 
of timber, $107,936. 

Development of water supply: For maintenance and operation of 
water works, Papago Indian villages, Arizona, $480; for water 
supply, Navajo and Hopi Indians, $900; and for water supply, Pueblo 
Indians, New Mexico, 8300; in all, $1,680. s 

Irrigation and drainage: For irrigation, Indian reservations (reim- 
bursable), $27,850; for maintenance and operation, irrigation system, 
Pima Indian lands, Arizona (reimbursable), $1,200; for irrigation 
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Project, Gila River Reservation, Ariz. (reimbursable), 62,160; for 
‘maintenance and operation irrigation system, Colorado River Reserva- 
‘tion, Ariz, (reimbursable), 81,840; for maintenance and operation, | 
Ganado irrigation project, Navajo Reservation, Atiz. (reimbursable), 
$300; for maintenanee and operation, pumping plants, Ban Xavier 
Nesorvation, Ariz. (reimbursable), 5240; for improvement, maintenance, 
and operation, Fort Hall irrigation systems, Idaho (reimbursable), | 
$3,380; for irrigation system, Fort Hall Reservation and esded lands, 
Idaho, 812,080; for maintenance and operation, irrigation systems, 
Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont. (reimbursable), 82,180; for frriga- 
tion ‘systems, Flathead Reservation, Mont. (refmbureable), 7.760; 
for irrigation systems, ‘Blackfeet Reservation, Mont. (reimbursable), 
$4,020; for improvement, maintenance, and -operation, irrigation ‘sys- 
tems. Crow Reservation, Mont. (reimbursable), 85,340; Yor improve- 
| ment, maintenance, and operation, Hogbark Irrigation project, Na- 
vajo Reservation, N. Mex. (reimbursable), $1;t80; for proceeds of 
| Uintah and White River Ute lands, Utah, $6,120; for maintenance 
and operation, Toppenish-Simcoe irrigation system, Yakima ‘Reservation, 
Wash. (reimbursable), $240; for maintenance and operation, Ahtanum 
larrigation ‘system, Yakima ‘Reservation, Wash. (reimbursable), 8480; 
(for diversion dam and distribution and drainage system, Yakima Reser- 
vation, Wash. (reimbursable), $1,600; for maintenance, irrigation sys- 
‘tem, Wapato project, special fund, act of August 80, 1914, 85,880; 
for Satus irrigation project, Yakima Reservation, Wash. (reimbursable), 
$8,780; for ‘Irrigation system, Wind River ‘Diminished Reservation, 
Wyo. (reimbursable), $1,560; for maintenance, irrigation system, 
‘Wind ‘River Diminished Reservation, Wyo., special fund, $6,220; and 
for the diversion dam, Gila River Reservation, Ariz, (reimbursable), 
$6,070; in all, irrigation and drainage, $105,850. 

Education : For support, Indian schools, ‘$393,423 ; for Indian schools, 
as follows: -Fort Mojave, -Ariz $11,280; Phoenix, Ariz., $24,750; 
Truxton Canyon, Ariz., $4,980; Theodore Roosevelt School, Fort 
‘Apache, Ariz., $16,980 ; Riverside, Calif., $28,330; Fort Bidwell, Calif., 
$4,580; Lawrence, Kans., $33,980; Mount Pleasant, Mich., $17,750; 
Pipestone, Minn., $10,270; Genoa, Nebr., $14,950; Carson City, Nev., 
$15,430; Albuquerque, N. Mex., $21,695; Sante Fe, N. Mex., $16,970; 
Cherokee, N. C., $12,560; Bismarck, N. Dak., $5,080; Fort Totten, 
N. Dak., $18,100; Wahpeton, N. Dak., $8,650; Chilocco, Okla.,. $22,800; 
‘Cherokee Orphan Training School, Oklahoma, $10,475; Salem, Oreg., 
829,340; Flandreau, S. Dak., $16,260; Pierre, S. Dak., $10,040; Rape 
City, S. Dak., $13,680; Hayward, Wis., $11,960 ; Tomah, Wis., $12,380; 
Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., $6,400; for support of Chippewas of 
the Mississippi, Minnesota, $1,240; for Indian schools, Five Civilized 
Tribes, $3,240; and for education, Sioux Nation, South Dakota, 
' $109,060; in all, education, $906,563. 

Relief of distress and conservation of health: -For relieving distress 
and prevention, ete., of diseases among Indians, $96,270; for asylum 
for insane Inslans, Canton, S. Dak., 88,320; in all, $104,590. 

General support and civilization: For support of Indians, as fol- 
‘lows: In Arizona, $44,880; California, $8,980; Seminoles in Florida, 
$540; at Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, $4,770; Fort Belknap Agency, 
Mont., $4,560; Flathead Agency, Mont., $1,830; Fort Peck Agency, 
Mont., $7,540; Blackfeet Agency, Mont., 811,780; for support of 
Rocky Boy's Band of Chippewas and other Indians in Montana, $880; 
‘for support of Indians in Nevada, $7,040; in New Mexico, $37, 980; 
for support of Sioux, Devils Lake Reservation, N. Dak,, $2,240; for 
‘support of the Indians at Fort ‘Berthold Agency, N. Dak., $4,300; 
the Chippewas, Turtle ‘Mountain Baud, North Dakota, $3,560; Wichitas 
‘cand affiliated bands, Oklahoma, 51,160; Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, 
8320; ‘Kickapoos, Oklahoma, 8740; ‘Poncas, Oklahoma, 81,680; Grande 
Ronde and Siletz Agencies, Oreg., $1,560; Yankton Sioux, 51,140; 
for support of Indians in Utah, 81,150; for Colville and other agencies 
and Joseph's Band of Nez ‘Perces, Washington, $2,060; Makahs in 
Washington, $420; ‘Dwamish and other allied tribes in Washington, 
‘$1,180 ; Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., $640; Potawatomies, Wis- 
‘consin, 8780; Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho, 81,360; Bannocks, employees, 
Idaho, $2;160; for relief of Choctaws in-Mississippl, $1,440; for eduea- 
tion of Choctaws in ‘Mississippi, $2,160; for fulfilling treaties with 
‘Crows, Montana, $1700; for support of Northern -Cheyennes and 
Arapahdoes, Montana, -$9,720.; for support of Pawnees, schools, 81,140; 
support of Pawnees, employees, $1,990; ‘support of ‘Quapaws, em- 
(ployees, Oklahoma, $540; for administration of affairs, Five Civilized 
Tribes, $80,814; for support of Indians of Warm Springs Agency, | 
Oreg. (reimbursable), $760; Sioux of different tribes, employees, ete., 
South Dakota, $53,426; confoderated -bands of -Utes, employees, ete., 
Utah, $9,200; Spokanes, Washington, $320; Sheshones, employees, 
setce, Wyoming, 82,240; and for insect infestation, Indian Service, 
8400; in all, for general support and civilization, $272,630. Total. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $1,653,061.30. 

Reclamation Service: For the Reclamation Service, $365,400; for 
‘general investigations, $7,620; in all, $373,020, payable from the 
‘reclamation fund. 

United States Geological Survey: Geological Survey, $28,941. 

Bureau of Mines: For investigating mine accidents, $30,260; oper- 
ating mine rescue cars, $15,240; testing fuel, $14,310; mineral mining 


Investigations, $5,800; oil, gas, and oil-shale investigations and leas- 
ing, $17,630; enforcement of mineral leases, $4,160; for expenses, 
mining experiment stations, $14,450; for care, etc., of buildings and 
grounds, Pittsburgh, Pa., 89,630; and for mining investigations in 
Alaska, 81,820; in all, Bureau of Mines, 8112, 800. 

National Park Service: For the following national parks: Crater 
Lake, $1,980; General Grant, $1,180; Glacier, $9,260; Grand Canyon, 
84,860; Hawail, $1,260; Hot Springs, $11,800; Lafayette, $2,820; 
Lassen Volcanic, $100; Mesa Verde, $1,895; Mount McKinley, $700; 
Mount Rainier, $5,230; Platt, $1,920; Rocky Mountain, $4,540; 
Sequota, $5,810; Wind Cave, $960; Yellowstone, $24,103; Yosemite, 
$21,414; Zion, $1,560; and for protection of national monuments, 
81,230; in -all National Park Service, $102,122, 

Bureau of Education: For-education of natives of Alaska, $52,335; 
for medical relief in Alaska, $17,560; for reindeer for Alaska, $2,040; 
and for investigation of rural and industrial education, $200; in all 
Bureau of Education, $72,735. 

Government in the ‘Territories: For contingent expenses, Alaska, 
$780; for protection of game, Alaska, $2,220; and for suppressing 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, Alaska, $1,200; in all, $4,200. 

Alaskan Engineering Commission, for maintenance and operation 
of railroads in Alaska, $2,400. 

Total, Department of the Interior, $2,608,459.80. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Miscellaneous objects: For protecting interests of the United States 
in customs matters, $7,460; for detection and prosecution of crimes, 
$101,072; and for ‘enforcement of antitrust laws, 62,730; in all, 
$111,262. 

Judicial: For salaries, United States Supreme Court, $2,160; for 
salary of reporter, Territory of Hawaii, 8240; for salaries, National 
Park ‘Commissioners, $2,160; for United States Court ot Customs 
‘Appeals, $5,200; for salaties, Court of Claims, $12,252; for auditors, 
Court of Claims, $1,240; for salaries of judges, marshals, ete.,, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, $1,200; for salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, 
United States courts, $258,160; for salaries and expenses, district 
attorneys, United States courts, $117,890; for pay of regular assistant 
attorneys, United States courts, $76,640; for pay of ‘special ‘assistant 
attorneys, United States courts, ‘$136,942; for salaries and expenses 
of clerks, United States district courts, $243,865; for pay of bailiffs, 
etc., United -States courts, $39,184; and for miscellaneous expenses, 
United States courts, $115,212; in all, Judicial, $1,012,345, 

Penal institutions: Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 843,900; for cou- 
‘struction, Leavenworth, Kans., $1,320; for Atlanta, Ga., $42,805.50; 
for working capital, Atlanta, Ga,, 85,000; for McNeil Island, Wash., 
$14,800; for construction, McNeil Island, Wash., .$600; for the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys, Washington, D, C., $22,274; and for 
support of prisoners, United States courts, $4,880; in all, peual insti- 
tutions, $184,579.50. 

Total, Department of Justice, 81.288,186.50. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Bureau “of prapat Wor expenses of regulating immigration, 
1$584,865. 

Bureau of Naturalization: For miscellaneous expenses, 876.640. 

Salaries and expenses, Commissioners of ‘Conciliation, $3,165, 

Employment service, 818,080. 

Total, Department of Labor, $682,750. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau of Navigation: For naval home, Philadelphia, Pa. (payable 
from income from naval pension fund), 816,950. 

Naval Academy: For pay of professors and others, $24,000. 

Hydrographic Office, contingent and miscellaneous expenses: For 
services ‘of necessary employees at branch -offices, 57,140. 

Marine Corps: For pay of elvil force, 8840. 

Total, Navy Department, $48,930. 

STATE, DEPARTMENT 

For passport bureaus: New Tork City, 83.900. 

For the Inter-American High Commission: United States section, 
$1,680. 

Total, Department of State, $5,580. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Public Debt Service : For distinetive paper for United States securl- 
ties, $5,742.50; and for preparation and issue of Federal reserve notes 
(reimbursable), $2,587.50; in all, $8,330. 

Customs Service: For collecting revenue from customs, $3,105,000. 

Federal Farm Loan Board, for salaries . (special fund), 82,400. 

Internal Revenue Bureau: For salaries, office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue (reimbursable), $260; for salaries and expenses of 
collectors, etc., $584,446 ; for collecting the internal revenue, $1,646,040 ; 
and for enforcement of the narcotic and national prohibition acts, 
$712,000 ; in all, $2,942,746. 

Coast Guard, $380. 

Secret Service Division, for suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes, $29,747. 
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Public Health Service: For pay of acting assistant surgeons, $22,228 ; 
for pay of other employees, $187,827; for pay of personnel and mainte- 
` nance of hospitals, $518,749; for field investigations of public health, 
$24,270; for preventing the spread of epidemic diseases, $30,572 ; inter- 
state quarantine service, $630; for studies of rural sanitation, $1,460; 
for the control of biologic products, $3,700; and for expenses of the 
Division of Venereal Diseases, $40; in all, $789,476. 

Mint establishment: New Orleans, for salaries, $1,100; for wages, 
$1,140; in all, $2,240. 

Seattle: For salaries, $1,310; for wages, $1,670; in all, $2,980. 

Deadwood, S. Dak.: For salaries, $960; for wages, $320; in all, 
$1,280, 

Carson City, Nev.: For salaries, $300; for wages, $680; in all, 
$980. : 

Salt Lake City: For salaries and wages, $660. 

Boise, Idaho: For salaries, $960; for wages, $480; in all, $1,440. 

Helena, Mont.: For salaries, $960; for wages, $420; in all, $1,380. 

Philadelphia: For salaries, $10,940; for wages, $85,000; in all, 

95,940. 
y New York: For salaries, $7,640; for wages, $26,497 ; in all, $34,137. 

Denyer, Colo.: For salaries, $6,420; for wages, $17,090; in all, 
$23,510. 

San Francisco; For salaries, $7,900; for wages, $28,066; in all, 
$35,966, 

New York: Special fund, charges on silver dollar bullion sold, 
$2,124. 

Denver: Special fund, charges on silver dollar bullion sold, $2,107. 
In all, Mint establishment, $204,744. 

Office of Supervising Archiect: For operating force in public build- 
ings, $1,673,572; and for general expenses of public buildings, $17,000; 
in all, $1,690,572. 

Total, Treasury Department, $8,773,395. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Adjutant General's Department: For the Army War College, $14,080; 
for the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
$1,680; and for military post exchanges, $5,040; in all, $20,750. 

Finance Department: For the pay of the Army, $16,680; and for 
the finance service, $282,049; in all, $298,729. 

Quartermaster Corps: For regular supplies of the Army, $179,078; 
for clothing and equipage, $381,332; for incidental expenses of the 
Army, $983,622.80; for Army transportation, $659,145; for barracks 
and quarters, $252,301.10; for water and sewers at military posts, 
$172,150; for roads, walks, wharves, and drainage, $47,439.60; and 
for the sewerage system, Fort Monroe, Va., $2,500; in all, $2,677,569.50. 

Signal Corps: For signal service of the Army, $101,119; for main- 
tenance of fire-control installations. In the United States, $6,013; in 
the insular possessions, $1,840; and on the Panama Canal, $860; 
in all, $109,835. 

Air Service Army: For salaries and expenses, $678,043.80. 

Medical Department: For the medical and hospital department, 
$101,023; and for medical and hospital services, $203,156; in all, 
$304,179. 

Corps of Engineers: For engineer depots, $14,555; for engineer 
schools, $2,650; for engineer equipment of troops, $3,055; for civilian 
assistants to engineer officers, $7,420; for engineer operations in the 
field, $16,475; for military surveys and maps, $1,855; for fortifications 
in the United States—plans for fortifications, $1,500; for gun and 
mortar batteries, $40; for modernizing older emplacements, $135; for 
searchlights and electrical installations at seacoast fortifications, 
$3,220; for sea walls and embankments, $1,690; for preservation and 
repair of fortifications, $25,655; for supplies for seacoast defenses, 
$6,155 for contingent expenses, seacoast fortifications, $2,920; and 
for maintenance of historical fortifications, $1,925; in all, United 
States fortifications, $43,240; for fortifications in insular possessions— 
for plans for fortifications, $900; for searchlights and electrical in. 
stallations, Hawaiian Islands, $3,740; for preservation and repair of 
fortifications, $16,040; and for supplies for seacoast defenses, $4,205; 
in all, fortifications, insular possessions, $24,885; for fortifications for 
Panama Canal—for plans for fortifications, $350; and for preservation 
and repair of fortifications, $770; in all, fortifications, Panama Canal, 
$1,120. Total Corps of Engineers, $115,255. 

Chemical Warfare Service, Army, $207,980. 

Chief of Infantry: For Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., $3,120; 
and for the Tank Service, $3,840; in all, $6,960. 

Chief of Cavalry: For Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans., $1,980. 

Chief of Field Artillery: For Field Artillery Schoo}, Fort Sill, Okla., 
$1,320. 

Chief of Coast Artillery: For Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va., $1,240; and for submarine mines, $1,900; in all, $3,140. 

United States Military Academy: For pay of Military Academy, 
$39,001.24; and for maintenance, United States Military Academy, 
$157,330 in all, $196,331.24. 

Militia Bureau: For arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard, $600. 


Finance Department: For citizens’ military training camps, $3,820. 

National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice: For quartermaster 
supplies and services for rifle ranges for civilian instruction, $4,960. 

Cemeterial activities, Quartermaster Corps: For national cemeteries, 
$49,932 ; for pay of superintendents, $19,305; for headstones for graves 
of soldiers, $540; for disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and 
civilian employees, $2,748; and for monuments or tablets in Cuba and 
China, $300; in all, cemeterial activities, $72,825. 

National military parks, Quartermaster Corps: For Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga, $8,265; for Gettysburg, $9,200; for Guilford Court- 
house, $1,800; for Shiloh, $4,520; and for Vicksburg, $3,260; in all, 
National Military Parks, $27,045. 

Signal Corps: For Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system, $10,900. 

Medical Department: For medical and surgical history of the World 
War, $2,280. 

Buildings and grounds in and around Washington, Corps of Engi- 
neers: For improvement and care of public grounds, $240; for care 
and maintenance of the Washington Monument, $2,400; for repairs to 
building where Abraham Lincoln died, $240; for improvements, birth- 
place of George Washington, Wakefleld, Va., $180; for care and main- 
tenance of Lincoln Memorial, $2,160; and for the reflecting pool, West 
Potomac Park, $2,160; in all, buildings and grounds in and around 
Washington, $7,380. 

Miscellaneous objects, Corps of Engineers: For expenses, California 
Débris Commission, $1,840; and for construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska, $55,000; in all, miscellaneous ob- 
jects, $56,840. 

Rivers and harbors, Corps of Engineers: For salaries and expenses, 
$42,100. - 

National homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, $960,000. 

Panama Canal: For maintenance and operation, in the United 
States, $23,480; maintenance and operation, on the Isthmus, $79,- 
570; for sanitation, Canal Zone, $6,266; for civil government, Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone, $79,670; in all, Panama Canal, $188,986. 

Total, War Department, $5,999,808.54. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

For salaries of employees, public buildings and grounds, $9,620; 
for improvement and care of public grounds, $89,220; for lighting 
public grounds, $480; for the Anacostia River and Flats, $23,460; for 
increasing water supply, $25,100; for the Washington Aqueduct (pay- 
able from revenues of the water department), $22,210; for salaries, 
Supreme Court, $4,560; for probation system, Supreme Court, $2,- 
220; for pay of bailiffs, etc., Supreme Court, $5,520; for salaries of 
employees, courthouse, $7,836; for salaries and expenses, Court of 
Appeals, $4,980; and for salaries of employees, Court of Appeals 
Building, $1,680; in all, District of Columbia $196,886. 

The foregoing sums under the caption “ District of Columbia shall 
be paid out of the Treasury of the United States and the revenues 
of the District in the same proportion, or in the same manner, as the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, are paid. 

The appropriations herein made may be utilized by the heads of the 
several departments and independent establishments to accomplish the 
purposes of this act notwithstanding the specific rates of compensation 
and the salary restrictions contained in the regular annual appropria- 
tion acts for the fiscal year 1925 or the salary restrictions in other 
acts which limit salaries to rates in conflict with the rates fixed by the 
classification act of 1923 for the departmental service. 

Total appropriated by this act, $26,302,767.84. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 
PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection 
of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, and ask 
nnanimous consent that the statement be read instead of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up the conference report on the bill H. R. 8143, and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement accompanying the conference 
report be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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8143) for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: X 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agrees to the same with the 
‘following amendment: 

It shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Territory of 
| Alaska, for purposes other than personal use and not for sale 
or barter, salmon from waters outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States taken during any closed period provided for by 
‘this act or regulations made thereunder.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agrees to the same with 
the following amendment: 

„Whenever the Secretary of Commerce shall find that con- 
ditions in any fishing area make such action advisable, he may 
advance 12 hours both the opening and ending time of the 
minimum ‘86-hour closed period herein stipulated. 


ee S. GREENE, 


Ewin L. DAVIS, 
Hanagers on the part of the House. 

W. L. Jones, 

Bert M. FERNALD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8143) for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report, as to each of said amendments, namely: 
No. 1. The amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate is merely a change in Janguage but not in purpose, and 
the said amendment of the Senate as amended by the House is 
perfectly agreeable to the managers on the part of the House. 
No. 2. This amendment by the Senate is in harmony with 
the action taken by the committee in charge of the bill upon 
its report to the House in the first instance. 
No. 8. The amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate is merely a phraseological change and does not affect 
the amendment of the Senate, which is agreeable to the man- 
| agers on the part of the House. 
| No, 4. This amendment by the Senate is strikingly in accord 
with the purpose and intent of this whole legislation, 
WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
L. LAZARO, 
Ewrs L. Dayts, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The questlon is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the War 
| Department appropriation bill, H. R. 7877, with a Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up the 
bill H. R. 7877, the War Department appropriation bill, with 
a Senate amendment. The Clerk will report it. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7877) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1925, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLzop]. 
APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I desire to bring to your attention a most important legislative 
matter that this Congress is failing to consider. Early in this 
session the Census Committee of the House went on record as 
refusing to report out an apportionment bill this Congress, 
When this fact was made known several Members, realizing 
the gross unfairness of this action of the committee to the 
people of this great Nation, attempted to take advantage of 
one of the new rules of the House and started the circulation 


of a petition for 150 signatures, which would take the reap- 
portionment bill away from the committee and give the entire 
membership of the House an opportunity to act on the same. 
I am sorry to say that, up to the present date, less than 25 
Members of this body have affixed their signatures to that peti- 
tion, Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask, why is not that done which 
ought to be done? 

Our Constitution is the charter of our national life. Its 
expressions on this subject are not only admittedly clear but 
universally acknowledged as mandatory. In the words of the 
“Sage of Monticello "— 


Though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, 
to be rightful, must be ‘reasonable; the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect. 


It appears, however, from the research of scholars and 
specialists, that there is no law to compel Congress to maka 
a reapportionment of our representation. 

That the grossest disfranchisement of citizens of the United 
States in certain States of the Union exists, there is an over- 
whelming mass of evidence which can not be disputed. The 
United States must purge itself of this national disgrace, or 
in the eyes of the world be disgraced as a constitutionally 
organized government and law-abiding nation. It is clearly 
the duty of the Census Committee to obey and comply with the 
mandate contained in the fourteenth amendment. Otherwisa 
there might be a complete nullification of the Constitution. ` 

If the constitutional mandate of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution for a general reduction of the basis of 
representation in the several States in proportion to disfran- 
chisement is not obeyed, the presidential and congressional 
elections in 1924 could be publicly challenged as unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and void, irrespective of which party elects its 
hie for President or controls the House of Representa- 

ves. 

That matchless American, Theodore Roosevelt, in his usual 
concise manner, made the following statement: 


Our task as Americans is to strive for social and industrial justice, 
achieved through the genuine rule of the people. This is our end, our 
purpose, 


That genuine rule of the people is attained in our form of 
government through their representatives, who express their 
indicated will, and if a large part of our people have no repre- 
sentation, putting it more euphoniously, if a great percentage 
= tly represented, then how can it be that the people 

e? 

Article I of the Constitution provided that— 


Representatives * *® * shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State— 


This to be in equal proportion to the whole number of citi- 
zens of the United States. 

To make the matter more clear: First, determine the number 
of Representatives the people deserve, or desire, or are willing 
to put up with, and agree to pay the salary of; divide this num- 
ber into the total population of the United States, thus deter- 
mining the basic representation of each Member. Divide this 
basic representation into the populations of the several States, 


and this will give you the actual number of Representatives to 


which each State is entitled. For example, in 1920 there were 
in the United States 105,710,620 people, represented by 435 
Members in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
thus affording one Representative for each 243,013 people. One 
of the best and most concrete examples of the thought I am try- 
ing to convey is in my own State. The great State of Michigan 
in 1920 had 8,668,412 population and 13 Representatives, or one 
to each 282,186 people. On the national basis of representation, 
there are in the State of Michigan 509,243 people who, in effect, 
have no representation and therefore no voice in that rule 
which is recognized as one of the fundamental principles of a 
democratic government, 

Let us go further: Take my home city of Detroit, which now 
has a population in excess of 1,000,000 inhabitants. This com- 
munity of 1,000,000 souls is represented by two Congressmen, 
who, under the law based on our national apportionment, can 
speak but for 480,026 of these citizens; there are, therefore, 
514,000 of our constituents who have no voice in the conduct 
of their government. 

Do you wonder that I am now asking “ What ought to be 
done ? 

With your permission, I now invite you for a few minutes to 
visit with me my home city, Detroit—a name to conjure with. 
A city of lofty civic ideals, where life is well worth the living; 
a city of law and order, founded upon the Gibraltic rock of jus- 
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tice and right living, and firmly planted on a river of the 
greatest beauty. A city of boundless vision and pulsing en- 
thusiasms, psysically evidenced by the most beautiful natural 
park in all Ameriea; a leading eonvention city, with luxurious 
hotels, with the highest wage rate and the lowest per capita 
debt; the second largest fur-trading center, with the largest 
musie house, printing concern, and publishing house; ehemical 
works; the largest factories of white lead, adding machines, 
eopper and brass rolling mills, soda and salt products, capsules, 
metal beds, electrical goods, perfumes, women’s dresses, picture 
frames, aluminum castings, 250 automobile-accessory plants, 
and 87 faetories making automobile trucks and pleasure cars. 
Fourteen thousand vessels clear the Detroit River each season, 
and the tonnage is distributed throughout the city over 738 
miles of paved streets by 160,000 automobiles, assisted by street 
ears coursing over 800 miles of street-railway tracks. It takes 
4,500 schoolteachers, housed in $43,000,000 worth of buildings, 
and earning over fourteen and a half million dollars per annum, 
to teach the children of our city. These children are privileged 
to play within the confines of our 50 publie parks, aggregating 
more than 1,250 acres of land. We have over 300,000 con- 
tented workers, producing $1,800,000,000 in business every year, 
and elearing $5,006,000,000 annually through our 119 banks, 
and incidentally paying to the Government—which these same 
people patriotically believe they are helping to goyvern—over 
$75,000,000 each year in taxes. Our citizens stroll of evenings 
along 1,200 miles of shaded streets into our 168 theaters. We 
worship in 350 churches of all denominations, and at night read 
the musings of our “ poet laureate of the household,” our be- 
loved townsman, Edgar A. Guest. 

J trust you have enjoyed with me this short excursion through 
the best lighted city in the world, which is so popular that its 
growth from 1910 te 1920 was more than 130 per cent, the 
greatest of any city in the universe. When you consider that 
514.000 of these citizens of our municipality are as step-children 
of our mother Republic, do you not agree with me that this is 
taxation without representation? That my compatriots should 
have a voice in the General Government? 

I, for one, refuse to agree that we continue to sit idly by 
and allow the great States of California, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, and Washington to be insufficiently represented. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE 

Those of us who long for justice should let the Government 
of the day respond to the Constitution. It is hard for him who 
strives to please to be successful in a desire to be honest. 
Especially is this true when the attempt is to please both you 
and me. There is no desire so beclouding to unbiased percep- 
tion as the selfish desire. The commandments of principle are 
universal and impartial. They steady us in the moment of 
passion, they lengthen our view in the instant of urgent desire, 
and broaden our vision when the consideration of self seems 
paramount. These commandments admit of no exceptions, no 
realm of human action is exempt from their united judgment. 

This is trne—that not for the last 100 years of our Republic 
has a Congress, except the last and the present, failed to re- 
apportion our representation after the final closing of a decen- 
nial census. Essentially, legislation under a constitutional gov- 
ernment rests upon the right of the majority to coerce the mi- 
nority. For the first time in over 104 years a Congress is de- 
laying the performance of a recognized act of justice. Having 
shown you, my colleagues, what is your duty, having demanded 
that this duty be performed, as one man we should acknowledge 
our duty, accept its performance, and with one voice assure 
the Nation in the words of Emerson: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low Thou must!“ 
Each member smiles—“ J can.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys within 
the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital; District 
of Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street from Montague Street te its southern termi- 
nus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague 
Street. to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street west, 
Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Butternut 
Street, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the further conference asked 


by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and had appointed Mr. Bart, Mr. Jones of Washington, and 
Mr. Kse as the eonferees on the part of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 
Senate Concurrent Resofution 18 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 41,000 additional copies of public law No. 176, 
known as the revenue act of 1924, of which 13,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate document room, 25,000 copies for the use of the 
House document room, and 1,000 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILE 


The SPEAKER. There is a Senate amendment that ought to 
be reported to the House. The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In THE SPNATE OF THS UNITED STATES, 
May 31, 1924. 

Resolved, That the Senate agree to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the amendment of the Senate No. 14 to the bill 
(H. R. 7877) entitled “An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes,“ with an amendment 
as follows: After the words military posts“ insert the words in- 
cluding Camp Lewis in the State of Washington.” 


Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. AnTHONY moves to agree to the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment No. 14, with an amendment as 
follows: After the matter inserted by the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment to the Senate amendment No. 14 add the following: 
„ based on using the funds received from the sale of surplus War 
Department real estate.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, in substance the motion just 
read means that the House will agree to the ‘amendment made 
by the Senate, which includes Camp Lewis, Wash., in the con- 
struction program which we asked the Secretary of War 
to furnish to the House, and it also ineludes the words “ based 
on using the funds received from the sale of surplus War 
Department real estate.” That clarifies and makes more ap- 
parent the purpose of the original amendment which was 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that this was for the sale of surplus real estate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. This calls upon the Secretary of War 
to furnish to Congress, presumably at the next session, a list 
of the posts at which permanent construction is necessary. It 
also calls upon him to furnish us with information showing 
what surplus real estate the War Department now has and 
which it feels could be disposed of, with the idea that the 
proceeds from the sales of such real estate will be used to 
pay for such permanent construction, It in no way binds 
Congress. Of course, we could not bind the next session of 
Congress, but it will get us the information. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The reason I asked the gentleman 
that question was that several times an effort has beer made 
to sell Fort Marion, the oldest fort in the country, and I have 
been assured by the committee that this authority would not 
be granted. I simply wanted to know. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think there is much chanee of 
Fort Marion being disposed of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have noted im the last few weeks of 
this session that the policy of the War Department has seemed 
to be to give away all the land for which it has no more 
use. If that is to be the policy of the War Department the 
gentleman’s inquiry will not get anywhere. Does the gentle- 
man understand that is going to be the continued poliey of the 
War Department, to give away all of these pieces of land 
we have? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the pur- 
pose of this inquiry is to ascertain from the War Department 
what surplus real estate they have that is valuable and which 
can be converted into cash sufficient to pay the expenses of any 
new construction. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I believe that economy and a proper sense 
of their responsibility ought to lead the War Department to 
take a different attitude toward all of this local pressure to 
give away large tracts of land. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This resolution does not authorize the 
War Department to sell anything or to convert any bonds that 
have been sold or that will be sold? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not at all. It merely calls upon the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish Congress with the information. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. My experience has been rather different from 
that of the gentleman from Michigan in that the War Depart- 
ment has appraised at quite an adequate figure and has sold 
the properties near the locality where I live instead of giving 
them away. 

Mr. HULL of Towa. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, I will say that that seems to be the 
attitude of the War Department in some cases, but it is true, 
as the gentleman from Michigan has said, that in other cases 
there is some pressure able to be brought upon the War De- 
partment by which they recommend to the Military Affairs 
Committee that they pass resolutions giving away valuable 
property to local communities, 

Mr. TILSON. But Congress does not have to do It. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; but when the War Department 
recommends these things it is very hard to stop them, as we 
found in the case of the extension of Walter Reed Hospital. 

Mr. TILSON. It did not seem very difficult to stop that. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Well, it has taken two fights, and 
mark my word, the time will come when that resolution will 
go through Congress because the War Department recommends 
it, and they ought to stop recommending it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House fur- 
ther insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 13, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
the House further insist on its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Will the gentleman yield further? 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up II. R. 9076, 
a privileged bill. reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9076) to amend sections 2 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide the necessary organization of the customs service 
for an adequate administration and enforcement of the tariff act of 
1922 and all other customs revenue laws,“ approved March 4, 1923. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
seut that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to understand just what this bill is. 
If I understand, this is the bill where they simply inserted a 
word which was left out of the original act. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, the bill does a little more than 
that. The original act, by some mistake, contained some lan- 
guage that did not make any sense and which was not intended 
to be in it. This strikes out that language and the proper 
words are inserted. In addition to that, it gives the customs 
officials abroad an official status. That is all. It imposes no 
charge on the Treasury at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 8 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled Au act to pro- 
vide the necessary organization of the customs service for an adequate 
administration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all other 
customs revenue law,” approved March 4, 1923, is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further au- 
thorized and directed to appoint deputy collectors, deputy comptrollers, 
deputy surveyors, deputy and assistant appraisers, examiners of mèr- 
chandise, inspectors and such other customs officers, laborers, and other 
employees as he shall deem necessary, prescribe their designations and 
duties when not otherwise defined by law, and fix their compensation, 
He is authorized to appoint special agents of the customs service, in 
number as now provided by law, and fix their compensation, and to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such number of customs attachés 
for duty in foreign countries and of customs agents as he may deem 
necessary, all of whom shall perform their duties as defined by exist- 
ing law or prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, under the im- 
mediate supervision of the director special agency service of the cus- 
toms: Provided, That any officer of the customs service designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for foreign service shall, through the 
Department of State, be regularly and officially attached to the diplo- 
matic missions of the United States in the countries in which they arn 
to be stationed, and when such officers are assigned to countries in 
which there is no diplomatic missions of the United States appropriate 
recognition and standing with full facilities for discharging their of- 
ficial duties shall be arranged by the Department of State: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of State may reject the name of any such 
officer whose assignment to the foreign post for which he has been 
designated would, in his judgment, be prejudicial to the public policy of 
the United States. The Secretary of the Treasury shall likewise ap- 
point and fix the compensation of the clerks and other employees of the 
Board of United States General Appraisers. The appointment of such 
customs officers and employees shall be made pursuant to the civil sery- 
ice laws and regulations upon the nomination of the principal officer in 
charge of the office to which such appointments are to be made.” 

Src, 2. That section 5 of such act of March 4, 1923, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That all customs officers and employees, including customs 
officers and employees in foreign countries, and all other Government 
officers and employees while traveling on official customs business, in 
addition to their compensation shall receive their necessary traveling 
expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsistence within the 
limitations to be imposed by the Secretary of the Treasury while trav- 
eling on duty and away from their designated station, and when trans- 
ferred from one official station to another for duty may be allowed, 
within the discretion and under the written orders of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the expenses incurred for packing, crating, freight, and 
drayage in the transfer of their household effects and other personal 
property, not exceeding in all 5,000 pounds. 

“The limitation of section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1914 and for prior years, and for other purposes,’ approved April 
6, 1914, and section 13 of the act entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,’ approved August 1, 
1914, shall not apply to this section, and credit for all payments for 
subsistence expenses actualy incurred by Government officers and em- 
ployees in excess of $5 per diem since March 4, 1923, while traveling 
an official customs business, but not exceeding the maximum allowed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be allowed in the accounts of 
such officers and employees.” 


With the following committee amendment: 
Pages 3 and 4, strike out section 2. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to amend 
section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide the necessary 
organization of the customs service for an adequate adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all other 
customs revenue laws,’ approved March 4, 1923.“ 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed, was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
legislation which is to be proposed by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, the so-called Kiess printing bill, it is the 


[After a pause.] The 
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intention to take up the Consent Calendar and to run continu- 
ously until a comparatively late hour in an effort to dispose 
of it. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker. I call up a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 315. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 315 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7996, entitled “A bill to regulate and fix rates of wages for employees 
of the Government Printing Office.” After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think this resolution is plain 
and needs no special explanation from me at this time. The 
situation in the Printing Office is this: At the present time 
about 65 per cent of the employees have their wages regulated 
by the Public Printer and the Joint Committee on Printing of 
the two Houses. The purpose of this bill is to put the other 35 
per cent in the same status that the 65 per cent are in at the 
present time, and the bill gives some leeway in order that the 
wages may be adjusted from time to time to meet the conditions 
in the District of Columbia and to a certain extent pay prac- 
tically the same wages there as are paid by private corpora- 
tions to men doing the same class of work. 

As far as I know there is no special desire for time on the 
rule, and I move the previous question. 

The previous question, was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I move the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 7996, a bill to regulate 
and fix rates of wages for the employees of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The motion was agfeed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 7996, with Mr. Tizson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7996) to regulate and fix rates of wages for employees 
of the Government Printing Office 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Public Printer may employ, at such 
rates of wages, including compensation for night and overtime work, 
as he may deem for the interest of the Government and just to the 
persons employed, except as otherwise provided herein, such journey- 
men, apprentices, laborers, and other persons as may be necessary for 
the work of the Government Printing Office; but he shall not, at any 
time, employ more persons than the necessities of the publie work 
may require or more than 200 apprentices at any one time: Provided, 
That on and after the passage of this act the minimum pay of all 
journeymen printers, pressmen, and bookbinders employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office shali be at the rate of 90 cents an hour for the 
time actually employed: Provided further, That except as hereinbefore 
provided, the rates of wages, including compensation for night and over- 
time work, for more than 10 employees of the same occupation shall 
be determined by a conference between the Public Printer and a com- 
mittee selected by the trades affected, and the rates and compensation 
so agreed upon shall become effective upon approval by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing; if the Publie Printer and the committee represent- 
ing any trade fail to agree as to wages and compensation either party 
is hereby granted the right of appeal to the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, and the decision of said committee shall be final; the wages and 
compensation determined as provided herein shall not be subject to 
change oftener than once a year thereafter: Provided further, That no 
employee of the Government Printing Office whose wage or compensa- 
tion is inereased as provided for herein shall, on and after said im- 
crease becomes effective, receive any additional compensation provided 
for in the act approved March 4, 1923, known as the $240 bonus act. 

Sc. 2. No part of the wages or compensation authorized by this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any agent. attorney, or other person on account of services 
alleged to have been rendered respecting the introduction of any bill 
increasing the pay of employees of the Government Printing Office or 


the passage of thts act, and any employee of said office violating this 
provision shall be dismissed immediately from the Government service, 

SEC, 3. All acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, strike out all of section 2. 
In line 10, page 3, strike out the figure “3” and insert in Heu 
thereof the figure “ 2.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kress] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire before the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania begins, who is in charge of the 
time in opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize a member of the 
committee opposed to the bill if there is any member of the 
committee opposed to the bill. 

Mr. STENGLE. If not, I claim the time in opposition. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, there is no member of 
the committee opposed to the bill. I am the only member on 
this side and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. STENGLE. Then I claim time in opposition, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will cross that bridge when he 
reaches it. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kirss] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr, Chairman, the passage of this bill before 
Congress adjourns is a matter of great importance to the 
Government Printing Office. An emergency exists thore due to 
the fact that it is impossible for the Publie Printer to secure 
enough competent printers at the present rate of wages au- 
thorized by law. The fact that the Committee on Rules re- 
ported a rule making this bill in order is evidence the members 
of that committee were convinced of the necessity of action at 
this session of Congress. 

No increase has been granted the printers, pressmen, and 
bookbinders since August, 1919, nearly five ‘years ago, at which 
time the rate of pay was increased from 60 cents per hour to 75 
cents per hour. In addition to this, they now receive the $240 
bonus, which brings their rate of pay up to approximately 85 
cents per hour. This is somewhat less than is paid in other 
printing establishments in Washington and less than paid in 
other cities for certain of the printing trades. 

With the present wage scale, as fixed by law, it has been 
impossible to retain some of the best workers or to attract 
enough other properly skilled men to fill their places. The 
report of the Public Printer shows that during the year ending 
June 30, 1923, 269 printers left the service of the Government 
Printing Office. With an adequate scale of wages the office can 
be manned with the most efficient workmen in the country. 
Aside from the present wage, as fixed by law, working condi- 
tions in the Government Printing Office are regarded as superior 
to any other industrial plant wherever located. 

In accordance with the recommendations made by the Public 
Printer in his annual report for 1922, a collective bargaining 
wage bill, after due hearings, was reported favorably to the 
House by the Committee on Printing near the close of the last 
session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. The bill, unfortunately, 
failed of consideration, owing to the pressure of other legisla- 
tive business. 

For consideration by the Sixty-eighth Congress an employees’ 
wage bill was drafted at a conference between the Public 
Printer and a joint committee of nine employees, three each 
being selected for that purpose by the pressmen, printers, and 
bookbinders employed in the Government Printing Office. This 
bill was similar to the one reported by the House Committee 
on Printing in the last Congress, except that the new measure 
contained more specific provisions as to the right of employees 
to be represented by a committee of their own selection in wage 
conferences with the Public Printer, and the privilege granted 
either party of appealing to the Joint Committee on Printing 
for final decision. This bill received the approval of a yery 
large majority of the employees in the Government Printing 
Office who are affected by its provisions. 

At the opening of the Sixty-eighth Congress I introduced 
H. R. 506, which had been drafted by the committee of em- 
ployees and the Public Printer, and after due consideration it 
was reported favorably by the Committee on Printing. 

The wages of all printers, proof readers, pressmen, and book- 
binders employed in the Government Printing Office are now 
fixed by the act approved August 2, 1919 (41 Stats. 272), and 
the pay of all the other mechanics and laborers is determined 
by the Public Printer under authority of section 49 of the 
printing act approved January 12, 1895 (28 Stats. 608). Thus 
the compensation of 35 per cent of the employees of the Gov- 
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ernment Printing Office is definitely fixed by law and that of 65 
per cent is determined by the Public Printer. In other words, 
Congress fixes the wage of the printer who sets the type, but 
the Public Printer determines the pay of the stereotyper who 
makes a plate of the type form; Congress fixes the pay of the 
pressman who prints from this plate, but the Public Printer de- 
termines the pay of the machinist who keeps the press in re- 
pair; Congress fixes the pay of the bookbinder who operates a 
machine, but the. Publice Printer determines the pay of the 
skilled laborer who also operates a bindery machine. 

This is an unbusinesslike procedure, and in fairness both 
to the Government and the employees the wages of all journey- 
men, apprentices, and laborers employed in the Government 
Printing Office should be determined in the same manner, and 
not fixed partly by Congress and partly by the Public Printer. 
It would be a difficult task for Congress to fix by law from 
time to time such wages as would be just to the score or more 
of trades and the numerous groups of each trade employed in 
the Government Printing Office. Therefore it was decided to 
recommend that the wages of all the work forces in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office be determined by the Public Printer, as 
he now does for almost two-thirds of the employees in that 
great establishment. 

The Printing Office is the only industrial establishment of 
the Government that has the wages of even a part of its work- 
ing forces specifically fixed by law. In the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing the wages of all its mechanics and skilled 
laborers are determined by the director, with the approval of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury. The wages of all navy-yard 
employees are adjusted by a wage board, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

To secure an adequate number of efficient workmen at all 
times it is as necessary for the Goyernment as it is for the 
private employer to be able to meet changing conditions with 
corresponding readjustments of wage scales. It is just as 
unfair to obligate the Government by law to pay an excessive 
wage in times of business depression and lower costs of living 
as it is impossible at other times to obtain enough efficient 
workmen to operate successfully a manufacturing plant like 
the Government Printing Office at wages much less than they 
can command elsewhere. Accordingly, the Public Printer, or 
some other agency, should have the authority to readjust wages 
for the Government Printing Office from time to time, the same 
as can now be done for every other industrial plant either 
under Government or private control. 

The Printing Committee did not believe, however, that such 
a large power over public expenditures should be vested in 
any one officer without some suitable restriction or supervision. 
Accordingly the bill provides that all rates of wages and com- 
pensation fixed upon by the Public Printer, except for groups 
of less than 10 employees of the same occupation, shall not be 
effective until approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
and gives the right of appeal to and hearing before the com- 
mittee. 

This restriction applies not only to the additional employees 
whose wages the bill proposes shall hereafter be determined 
by the Public Printer but also includes the greater number of 
employees whose wages may now be fixed by the Public 
Printer without the advice or consent of any other agency of 
the Government. The bill therefore provides a far better safe- 
guard as to the expenditure of public funds than is possible 
under the present practice, whereby the Public Printer is not 
required to obtain the approval of anyone else in deciding 
whether to increase or decrease a pay roll already amounting to 
approximately $6,000,000 a year, nearly two-thirds of which is 
expended for wages fixed by the Public Printer. 

With much reluctance the committee proposed that the au- 
thority to approve the wages of employees of the Government 
Printing Office be vested in the Joint Committee on Printing, 
inasmuch as the members of the House Committee on Printing 
are also members of the joint committee. Congress has con- 
ferred on the joint committee broad powers as to its super- 
yision over the Government Printing Office. Ever since the 
establishment of the Government Printing Office the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing has, by authority of law, fixed upon stand- 
ards and awarded the contracts for all the paper purchased 
by the Public Printer. This alone involyes an expenditure of 
approximately $4,000,000 annually. In fact, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing in this and numerous other matters really 
acts as a board of directors for the Government Printing Office. 

It seems fitting and proper, therefore, that the joint com- 
mittee should also have the same supervision oyer the ex- 
penditures of the Public Printer for wages as it has over the 
purchases of paper and other materials required in the public 
printing and binding. 


So as not to hamper the Publie Printer in emergencies and 
also not to burden the committee with minor details, the bill 
provides that the compensation of groups of 10 or fewer em- 
ployees of the same occupation may be fixed by the Public 
Printer without the approval of the committee. This is to 
provide for the employment from time to time of small num- 
bers of mechanics and laborers, such as carpenters, plasterers, 
bricklayers, pipe fitters, electricians, and so forth, It would not 
be worth while for the committee to pass upon the wages of 
such small groups, and these details can as well be left to the 
judgment of the Public Printer as at present. 

Provision is made in the bill that the Public Printer and 
the Joint Committee on Printing in determining wages may 
also fix upon the additional compensation to be paid for over- 
time and night work. The law (sec. 89, act of 1895; 28 Stat. 
607) provides that the night rate for employees of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office shall be 20 per cent in addition to the 
day rate of pay. This may or may not be a fair and reason- 
able compensation for night work, depending, as it must, upon 
whatever rate of pay is allowed for day work. 

In determining wages the Public Printer ought to have the 
same opportunity to fix rates for both day, night, and over- 
time work as has the private employer and other establish- 
ments of the Government like the Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing and the navy yards. Accordingly, the whole subject 


of day, night, and overtime rates should be considered when- 
ever wage readjustments are to be made. 

To insure stability of wages and to proyide time for Con- 
gress to act, in case it so desires, before any further change 
could be effected after a wage readjustment has been made as 
authorized by the bill, the Public Printer and the employees 
are restricted from proposing a new wage seale oftener than 
once a year. 

Aside from the changes indicated above, the bill is a substan- 
tial rewriting of section 49 of the printing act approved January 
12, 1895 (28 Stats. 608), which reads as follows: 


The Public Printer may employ, at such rates of wages as be may 
deem for the interest of the Government and just to the persons em- 
ployed, such proof readers, laborers, and other bands as may be neces- 
sary for the execution of the orders for public printing and binding 
authorized by law; but he shall not, at any time, employ in the office 
more hands than the absolute necessities of the publie work may re- 
quire. 


By authority of the foregoing law the Publie Printer now de- 
termines the wages ef all mechanics and laborers employed in 
the Government Printing Office, with the exception of the three 
principal printing trades whose wages are fixed by the act of 
August 2, 1919 (41 Stat. 272), as follows: 


That on and after the passage of this act the pay of all printers, 
printer linotype operators, printer monotype-keyboard operators, 
makers-up, copy editors, proof readers, bookbinders, bookbinder-machine 
operators, and pressmon employed in the Government Printing Office 
shall be at the rate of 75 cents per hour for the time actually employed. 


The committee has had under consideration numerous bills 
proposing large increases in wages for printers, pressmen, and 
bookbinders employed in the Government Printing Office. A 
compilation of the wages asked by the printers, pressmen, and 
bookbinders alone shows that the enactment of their specific 
wage bills would mean an inerease of approximately $980,000 a 
year for 1,500 out of the 4,100 employees of the Government 
Printing Office. In addition, the Public Printer would un- 
doubtedly have to readjust the wages of other employees to 
correspond with whatever increase miglit be granted by Con- 
gress, This would mean a further enlargement of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office pay roll by several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. itis evident that Congress has not the time or means 
at its disposal to consider the real merits of any specific or de- 
tailed wage bill. Consequently the committee most urgently 
recommends the consideration of this bill so as to insure all the 
working forces of the Government Printing Office an oppor- 
tunity to have their rates of pay properly readjusted. 

Objection was raised by the printers that the bill as first 
reported (H. R. 506) did not provide a minimum wage. In 
order to meet this objection, and to make several minor amend- 
ments, I introduced H. R. 7006, which was reported fayorably 
on March 31. The latter bill (H. R. 7996) is the one now un- 


der consideration. 

As amended, the bill is substantially the same as H. R. 506, 
which was reported favorably to the House on December 17, 
1923 (H. Rept. No. 1), except that H. R. 7996 authorizes 
the payment, on passage, of a minimum wage of 90 cents an 
hour to all journeyman printers, pressmen, and bookbinders 
employed in the Government Printing Office. 

* 
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The Printing Committee is of the opinion that the fixing 
by law of wages for all employees in the Government Print- 
ing Office is utterly impracticable and that it would not be 
just or fair to determine by act of Congress the wages of 
only certain groups of employees. It does not seem at all 
feasible for Congress to undertake to establish specific wages 
for all printers, job compositors, proof readers, linotype opera- 
tors, monotype-keyboard operators, revisers, imposers, makers- 
up, copy editors, platen pressmen, cylinder pressmen, web 
pressmen, press feeders, bookbinders, rulers, bookbinder- 
machine operators, electrotype finishers, electrotype molders, 
stereotypers, photo-engravers, machinists, knife grinders, saw 
filers, castermen, carpenters, cabinetmakers, electricians, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters, sheet-metal workers, blacksmiths, painters, 
engineers, and numerous other trades required in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Government Printing Office. The 
wages and compensation for these yarious groups ought to 
be determined in the same manner as any large industrial 
concern negotiates with its employees. Therefore, the com- 
mittee believes that the rates of wages, other than the basic 
pay provided for in H. R. 7996, should be determined by the 
officer and committee charged by law with the proper man- 
agement of the Government Printing Office. 

The proposed minimum rate of 90 cents an hour for printers, 
pressmen, and bookbinders is an increase of 15 cents an hour 
over their present statutory wage as fixed by the act of 
August 2, 1919. For several years Government employees 
have been granted by Congress an annual bonus of $240, 
which also applies to employees of the Government Printing 
Office. This bonus has effected a temporary wage increase of 
approximately 10 cents an hour, so that the rate actually 
paid printers, pressmen, and bookbinders has been 85 cents 
an hour, or 5 cents less than the minimum as fixed by the 
bill. Unless the bonus is again authorized in this session of 
Congress or other legislation enacted, such as H. R. 7996, 
the pay of printers, pressmen, and bookbinders in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will be reduced to the basic rate of 
75 cents on hour. 

The Printing Committee is of the opinion that the trades 
‘affected are entitled to some increase in their basic pay, and 
for that reason has recommended the minimum rate of 90 
cents on hour. With such a basis, the rates of pay for all 
employees can be properly readjusted as provided for in the 
bill. The minimum increase of 5 cents an hour over the 
present statutory wage plus the bonus will add approximately 
$500,000 a year to the pay rolls of the Government Printing 
Office. Every increase of 10 cents an hour means approximately 
$1,000,000 a year additional to the wage cost of the Government 
Printing Office and must be met by a corresponding advance 
in the charges for printing. 

Other changes in the bill (H. R. 7996) as compared with 
H. R. 506 are the limiting of the number of apprentices to 
200 as provided by existing law and removing the restriction 
that the wage committee shall consist of employees. 

The bill has been amended by striking out section 2, which 
was intended to prevent employees from using their wages to 
pay lobbyists for services alleged to have been rendered in 
connection with the introduction or passage of wage legislation. 
In taking this action, the committee is not to be understood 
as approving the employment of professional lobbyists or the 
solicitation of funds to promote legislation. No services have 
been rendered by lobbyists, attorneys, or anyone else regard- 
ing bills before the committee that would justify employees 
of the Government Printing Office In pledging large sums of 
money in payment therefor. The committee disapproves the 
solicitation and expenditure of any lobby fund in this connec- 
tion and trusts that such activities will be suppressed by the 
employees themselves without the necessity of further con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Very few people realize the enormous increase in the work 
of the Government Printing Office during and since the World 
War. The present Congress has had set nearly 40,000 type 
pages of special hearings covering the score or more of con- 
gressional investigations. The cost of printing 1,000 copies 
of each of these hearings, or 40,000,000 printed pages in all, 
will amount to approximately $225,000. 

At this moment the printing office has 60,000 folios (pages) 
of copy awaiting the typesetters, as compared with a normal 
average of 20,000 folios. This being campaign year there will 
be a great increase in the printing of speeches. The passage 
of the soldiers’ bonus act has made immediately necessary the 
printing of millions of forms and circulars at a cost of fully 
$200,000. The increased appropriation for a necessary en- 
largement of the force of examiners in the Patent Office will 
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likewise result in the printing of a vastly greater number of 
patent specifications. Already 50 typesetting machines are 
employed eight hours every day on the patent-specification 
work exclusively. It will require at least 100 typesetting ma- 
chines in the near future to keep pace with the rapidly in- 
creasing work of the Patent Office. 

It must be apparent to the Members of the House that an 
emergency does exist at the Government Printing Office and 
that the passage of this bill before Congress adjourns is of 
vital importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STENGLE. I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STENGLE. I certainly am, or I would not get up. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill H. R. 5478, an act to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an 
act entitled “ An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to civil employment.” 

WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr, Chairman, in view of the very lucid 
statement that has just been made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee I shall be able to save very much of my part of the time, 
because I would have to repeat much that has already been said 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania concerning the condition 
of the work in the Government Printing Office in this city. 

It is a fact that in this city in the newspaper and book and 
job printing offices, the printers are receiving much more 
money than is provided for in this bill. Their living condi- 
tions, their rents, and the cost and upkeep of their homes are 
identical with those of the men occupying similar positions in 
private employment in the District, and I had hoped, and I 
still hope, that the good sense and good will of this House 
will be willing to grant to those in the Government Printing 
Office at least equal pay to that received in private employ- 
ment in the same territory. If anything, the Government 
ought to be a model employer. If anything, our Government 
should set an example to those who are running private insti- 
tutions, to the extent at least of giving to the wage earner 
that which he earns, thus making his life pleasant and com- 
fortable and worth while. But these conditions under which 
they are now laboring cause them to suffer a loss as compared 
with private employment with the result that frequently some 
of the very best printers we have resign to go into private em- 
ployment and secure more pay, and the Government receives 
poorer service in substitution therefor. 

At the proper time I shall introduce an amendment that will 
provide more pay for these printers, and I trust that those of 
you who believe in equity, who believe in a square deal, who 
believe in giving the laborer all that he earns, will support the 
amendment. I now yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boyran]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am opposed to this bill because like the preceding speaker I 
do not believe that the increase granted by this amendment is 
a sufficient increase. I believe that the Government should be 
a model employer. I believe that here in the city of Washing- 
ton we ought to have a model city. Every condition that ex- 
ists here in the District should be a model in order that those 
who visit it from different parts of the country may have fixed 
in their minds a model whereupon, returning to their homes, 
they will endeavor to bring about similar conditions in their 
own towns and cities. 

These men work faithfully for you and for me and for the 
Government in the Government Printing Office and are doing 
a most important service. When you rise here in your seats 
and ask permission to extend your remarks in the Recorp, and 
permission is granted you, you thereupon deliver to the official 
reporters a speech that perhaps would mean your return to this 
House. How does that affect you when you want the folks 
back home to know what you are doing here in Washington? 
The only way you have of communicating with them is through 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. These men set up these speeches 
for you. Suppose they were incompetent, suppose they trans- 
posed some of the bright scintillations of wisdom or wit that 
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emanate from you and haye them appear as we should call it 
in printing terms “pied” What would you say then if that 
mistake affected your standing with your constituents? There- 
fore you see the importance of having men who are well paid, 
men who are up with their work, men who have no desire that 
errors shall creep into their work, and for the good these men 
do you for your return to this House you ought to be willing 
to make a fair and reasonable return. 

What are the facts? The facts are that since 1919 wages 
have not been increased. The scale of wages has not been in- 
| creased although since that time there has been an increase 
‘of approximately 80 per cent in the cost of living. I do not 
need to tell you men that, you know it from your own experi- 
ence. What are you offering in this bill to help overcome this 
| additional 80 per cent increase in the cost of liying? You are 
offering a mere pittance when you are offering only an increase 
of G per cent despite conditions have made an increase in the 
cost of living of 80 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman understands 
that the base pay will be 90 cents and the adjustment will be 
made for each skilled trade above 90 cents. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do not so understand the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They can make it above 90 
cents, 

Mr. BOYLAN. The main rates should be the basic rates of 
the same rates of pay in private offices, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. If that was so you would 
have those paid In the Government Printing Office at the same 
rate besides receiving emoluments in the way of sick leave and 

yacations which the private office has not got. 

Mr, BOYLAN, While the Government employees are allowed 
80 days per annum, yet they work 48 hours a week as against 
44 hours a week in private offices. That four hours per week 
eats up the 30 days and equalizes it, Therefore the Government 
employees have no superior advantage in having the 80 days’ 
pela Ai ten they work 48 hours a week as against 44 hours 
aw 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee took all that 
into consideration in arriving at the base plan, 

Mr, BOYLAN. What is the consideration? The magnificent 
sum of 6 per cent. That is no consideration. The increased 
cost of living is 80 per cent, and you are giving these men in 
compensation for that 80 per cent only 6 per cent increase. 

7 at JOHNSON of Washington. It amounts to half a million 
ollars, ; 

Mr. BOYLAN. The chairman in. discussing the bill said there 
was an increase of 15 cents. Technically speaking, that is not 
correct, because the bonus covers 10 cents of that 15 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is 5 cents above the bonus 
and, as I say, amounts to half a million dollars. 

Mr, BOYLAN, Never mind about the half million dollars; 
| the raise is 5 cents an hour, or 6 per cent, over the present scale. 
The Government of the United States is so liberal that it is 
‘giving a raise of 5 cents an hour. Wonderful! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman will please 
complete the sentence by saying that that is the minimum or 
base, and there will be pay above that. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, do not let us have a smoke screen 
about the minimum or the base. We consider the basic rate 
| to be similar to that paid by private employers. We say that 
the base should be the same base as is paid by these private 
concerns. Half a million dollars! What does that mean? 
That means the splendid sum of 40 cents a day. Just con- 
sider how those printers are going to revel in the lap of luxury 
on 40 cents a day additional. It will not pay their car fare. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It will not in Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nevertheless, they are 
standing around every door here, hoping and praying that we 
| will be able to get this bill over for them. 

Mr. BOYLAN. They ought not to have to do that. This 
Government should recognize these men and pay them decently 
‘and adequately without having to have them stand around any 
| door of the Hall of this House. We should be an example for 
the employers of the country. We should give a model em- 
|ployment. We should provide model conditions the infiuence 
of which would radiate to all of the employers of the country 
‘and set up a standard which would not be only equal but supe- 
rior to any employment offered in this country. 

Mr. WEFALD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman spoke very entertainingly 
about how these printers fix up the Recoxp. I wonder if they 


can fix up the record of the New York Democrats so that it 
would not look so antifarmer as it does. [Laughter.] 

Mr, BOYLAN, My dear friend, the record of the New York 
Democrats speaks for itself. We appreciate and we love the 
farmers, Without the farmers we could not exist. We wel- 
come the farmers to our great and our hospitable city. Thera 
is nothing in our city that we would not open to the farmer. 
There is nothing that we would not do for them. We try to 
get for them the highest prices for their wheat and their 
produce, 

Mr. WEFALD. Here is the place to get the high price for 
the wheat. 

Mr. BOYLAN. And for their corn and their produce of 
every kind. We love the farmers in New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the farmers do not get what wa 
pay for their produce. 

Mr. BOYLAN, We never begrudge anything that we pay 
the farmer. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How did the gentleman yote on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill the other day? 

Mr. BOYLAN, You see, I am only an amateur here, and I 
had to go around for counsel and advice, and to some of the 
greatest minds in this House on both sides of the Chamber, 
men whom I revere and whose judgment I consider par ex- 
cellence, told me that it was an impractical bill, and in my 
personal ignorance, and depending upon their judgment, I 
wes against the McNary-Haugen bill [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Did not my colleague get 
aa advice from some very good farmers on the Republican 
si 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes; I got it from some of the best farmers 
in this country, 

Mr. WATKINS. It was just a case of the blind leading the 
blind? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Perhaps the gentleman will be good enough 
to describe some of the beauties of the coming New York con- 
vention and the courtesies that will be extended there to the 
farmers. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, New York is always hospitable. We open 
our arms and welcome to our city men from various parts of 
the United States, and some of the foremost men of our city 
have come from other sections of the country. We are willing 
to take the best blood and talent from any part of the United 
States, because we are not narrow. Any man who is on the 
level and who plays the game fairly is welcome to our city. 

Mr. BLANTON. To be sure about that, we are going to take 
our own doorkeeper with us, and Joe Sinnott will look after 
us, I am sure. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I assure the gentleman that he will not need 
any doorkeeper in New York; and although we are reputed at 
times to be yery desperate of character, yet we are mild and 
genial and hospitable to our friends. Let me say further on 
behalf of the good people of the city of New York that we 
hope to give you a time that will linger fondly in your memo- 
ries after many years have passed; and perhaps some other 
entertainment might be furnished. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman says that we want no 
doorkeeper. Does the gentleman mean by that that it is going 
to be wide open? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOYLAN, If the gentleman means that in the sense of 
hospitality, yes, Everything will be wide open. 

Bary HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Tes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is it not true that even the churehes 
of New York have opened their doors to a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Georgia within the 
past few weeks? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Indeed they have; and we welcome good 
men from Maryland and Georgia, or any other part of this great 
country. a 
. . Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Is it true, as the Associated Press reports, 
that the managers of Gov. Al Smith have hauled down the flag 
of modification of the Volstead Act and have assured the coun- 
try that they are not for anything of the kind? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that is not so. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will not 
leave before I answer the question, as I see him turning toward 
the door [laughter]; but I say to him that we in New York 
do not tear down any flags. We never retreat. [Applause.] 
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If we hoist our banner we may perish in its support, but we 
never retreat. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that in New York they never re-treat? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I said “never retreat.” 

Mr. LOWREY. Do they re-treat only once? 

Mr. BOYLAN. ‘The limit will be boundless. 

Mr. LOWREY. Does the gentleman not think it probable 
that if the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hrt] would advo- 
cate the same high principles and policies that the gentleman 
from Georgia does, they might allow him to speak in a church 
in New York? 

Mr, BOYLAN. Well, I think that even promulgating the 
principles in which he now believes I could get him an audience 
in New York churches. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman does not stop yielding, he 
will tell the truth about New York. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman means that even the churches 
in New York have come down to that? $ 

Mr. BOYLAN, They have not come down to anything. The 
churches in New York are liberal. We try not to be small or 
narrow in anything. The very atmosphere of our city breathes 
that. We are big in everything, and we try not to tie any- 
one down too closely. We are willing to receive and treat our 
visitors on a broad and liberal basis. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield a minute longer? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOWREY. Has the gentleman ever seen or heard of a 
little book that tells something about the true way beihg a 
straight and narrow way? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I will say to the gentleman that the streets 
of New York are straight and many are very broad instead of 
being narrow. [Applause.] Now, gentlemen, there being no 
further questions, I will kindly ask you to give these printing 
boys a chance. The first job I ever had in my life I was 
a printer’s devil, and I know the printing game. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever ceased? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Well, I do not quite get the point of that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. There is no point to it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. This a typographical term. I do not speak in 
the moral sense, but in the typographical term. Now, you know 
as well as I do you would not have a chance in the world of 
coming back here if we did not get our speeches put right in 
the Recorp. Now, show your gratitude to these men. They 
ought not to come here on their bended knees and supplicate 
your help to assist them. You ought to give it to them freely. 
De decent, liberal, free, and generous. The Government ought 
to be big, it ought not to do anything in the way of petty 
larceny in the treatment of its employees, Be liberal, there- 
fore, and reject this bill and accept an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. StencLe] or an amendment 
which I will be glad to offer. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. KIESS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Is there any more time remaining for me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Six minutes. 

Mr. STENGLE. I yield the balance of my time to Judge 
Arson, of Muscle Shoals, [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, about 900 bills have been in- 
troduced in the House at this session providing for the erec- 
tion of post-office buildings in the various sections of the coun- 
try. It has been more than 10 years since Congress made pro- 
vision for the construction of any post-office buildings. ‘This is 
usually done by means of what is called an omnibus public 
buildings bill. The last one was passed and approved March 3, 
1913. Another such bill should be passed by this Congress. 

The President, in his message last December, recommended 
that Congress make provision for the construction of $50,000,000 
worth of buildings in the city of Washington to'be used by the 
various departments of the Government, and called attention to 
the scarcity of buildings and the high rentals paid by the Govern- 
ment for buildings in the District of Columbia. . He also advised 
against a public buildings bill at this session of Congress. 

At the beginning of this session the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, discussed this question at length and 
finally decided by an almost unanimous vote that we would 
undertake to secure the passage of such a bill, and we would 
have done so but were informed that if we would let it go over 
until the December session, that those who controlled the legis- 
Jation of the House during this session would probably agree to 
its passage, but would not do so at this session. 


I am unalterably opposed to making any further appropria- 
tion for Government buildings of any kind in the District of 
Columbia until we can secure an appropriation to build post- 
office buildings out over the country where they are so greatly 
needed. [Applause.] 

I believe that every member of our committee holds to the 
same view. Those who are interested in the construction of 
Government buildings in Washington had just as well make up 
their minds that this will not be done until, and unless, provi- 
sion is made for buildings out over the country. The people 
in the towns and cities in the different States are just as much 
entitled to good Government buildings in which to transact 
the business of the Post Office Department as are the Govern- 
ment officials in Washington, 

The Treasury Department should make plans and specifica- 
tions of different standards and styles of buildings for towns 
and cities of various sizes which can be constructed for rea- 
sonable amounts. There is no reason why they should be so 
expensive as some that have been built heretofore. The people 
do not care for a show house for a post-office building. Build- 
ings that are substantial and such as are built by private 
capital, and sufficient to handle the postal business, will be all 
that is necessary. 

Much complaint has been made against the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the way this business is handled. It is claimed that 
there is much delay, and besides that the buildings are of such 
a class that they cost more than is necessary. 

The excuse for not passing such a measure at this time is the 
want of sufficient funds. It seems that there is money for 
everything else, and large sums have been appropriated by this 
Congress which were not nearly as necessary as more and better 
post-office buildings. The Government is spending large sums 
of money in rentals for post-office buildings in every section of 
the country, and in many places the Government is unable to 
secure suitable buildings. In some places the business is so 
congested the mail is handled on the sidewalk, in garages, and 
places of that kind. We should feel justly proud of our Post 
Office Department. It is one of the greatest institutions of the 
Government. The people are willing to pay reasonable postal 
rates in order to get good service and they are entitled to it. 
The postal employees can not handle and deliver mail promptly 
and in good condition without suitable buildings in which to 
handle it. I think as a matter of good business we should all 
get together when Congress meets in December and agree to 
the passage of a public buildings bill and make provision for 
buildings in accordance with the demand. 

Just as long as we continue to make appropriations for build- 
ings, streets, pavements, playgrounds, parks, and such things 
in the District of Columbia and not insist upon post-office build- 
rad out over the country, just so long we will be without 

em. 

I took occcasion at this time to make these observations with 
the hope that the Members of the House, all of whom I believe 
are interested in this question, will cooperate with our com- 
mittee when Congress reconvenes and help to pass an omnibus 
public buildings bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNnson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I am sure we all appreciate the statements that have 
been made in behalf of the printers by the two gentlemen from 
New York, and that if we could, we would gladly provide a 
base price of $1.10 per hour, or perhaps more. When bills 
are offered to establish a base price of $1.10, and when one 
realizes that in that great printing establishment over there 
there are employees of all sorts of classifications, one can see 
the difficulty of establishing a uniform base price for trades 
that reach those who are in all the sidelines of the trade. 
That is one of the reasons why the printers in the Government 
Printing Office have not heretofore had their wages increased, 
Now they are considerably below those of similar establish- 
ments around here and in the vicinity. 

Five years ago when I was honored with a position on the 
little Committee on Printing, consisting of three Members, I 
never dreamed that there would be very much work attached 
to that committee. Now I realize that it has an enormous 
amount of work. Adjusting wages is a great problem. While 
we would all like to start the base pay of printers at $1.10 
per hour, we can not do it. We have endeavored, however, 
to provide a plan here by which the base rate, in lieu of the 
bonus, which drops out, will be 90 cents an hour, and that 
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thereafter adjustments will be made. I have no doubt but that 
hereafter the base pay of expert men will be 90 cents an hour. 

In conversation with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boytan] I understand that the printers want this bill, although 
they would have preferred $1.10. Still they are anxious to 
take this bill with a 90-cent base. The time is short, and I 
hope we will not attempt to amend the bill, because there 
will be difficulty in getting it acted upon over in the Senate in 
the limited time between now and the ađjournment of the 
session. 

Mr. WEFALD. We can not give them all they ask because 
we must do something also for the farmer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. If Congress could, 
acting on the initiative of each man, it would be glad to help 
everybody. 

Mr. BOYLAN, The gentleman now says that the Govern- 
ment pays a less basic rate than private employers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then it is not fair not to bring them up to 
that same basic rate. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington, That is what we are trying 
to do here. 

Mr. BOYLAN. But you are not going far enough. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Good printers are willing to 
work in that establishment at that rate, and they are extremely 
loyal. 

Mr, BOYLAN. Does not the gentleman think that their loy- 
alty ought to be compensated in a proper manner? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes; but I am afraid we can 
not do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It is the intent and purpose 
of this bill to bring the scale of the printers in the Government 


Printing Office up to the scale of printers in private establish- 


ments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. When this pay system 
gets under way the adjustments will be made hereafter, subject 
to revision by the Joint Committee on Printing; and, of course, 
the purpose is to do exactly as is done in the navy yards, and 
so on, so that expert men in this line will get the same compen- 
sation as is obtained elsewhere. [Applause.] 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the employees of the 
Government Printing Office should have the sincere sympathy 
of the Members of Congress. They are the only crowd that have 
not had a raise, except the Members of Congress, all through 
the period of the war, except that they have had a bonus, but 
that is about to cease on the Ist of July, and it is necessary 
to determine their base pay and make an arrangement whereby 
a graduation can be fixed so that each man will be paid ac- 
cording to the merits of his particular class. 

I call attention to the fact that 90 cents an hour is a minimum 
wage. In other words, all of them are to get 90 cents an hour, 
and then those grades where the character of the work re- 
quires an amount of skill which necessitates a higher wage, 
they are to get an additional wage, adjusted by a conference 
between them and the Public Printer. And you will notice 
that the terms of the bill allow them to select their own com- 
mittee to represent them in that conference. There was first 
a proposition that the printers and the bodies of the crafts 
desiring a raise had to have a committee of their own mem- 
bers, who must be employees of the Public Printer. We struck 
that out. They can go outside and have a committee of their 
own, independent of the man who employs them, to deal with 
that employer and fix the proper wage for the work which they 
do. If they fail to agree, then the whole matter comes to the 
Joint Committee on Printing, consisting of three Senators and 
three Members of the House, and that Joint Committee on 
Printing determines what finally it shall be; so that gentlemen 
should not get it in their heads that when we provide that 
the minimum pay shall be 90 cents an hour, everybody shall 
get only 90 cents. 

I want to call your attention to the number of different 
types of labor in the Government Printing Office and show 
the necessity for flexibility in fixing the amount of wages. 
Let us see how many there are of them: Printers, job com- 
positors, proofreaders, linotype operators, monotype keyboard 
operators, revisers, imposers, makers-up, copy cditors, platen 
pressmen, cylinder pressmen, web pressmen, press feeders, book- 
binders, rulers, bookbinder machine operators, electrotype fin- 
ishers, electrotype molders, stereotypers, photoengravers, ma- 
chinists, knife grinders, saw filers, castermen, carpenters, cabi- 
net makers, electricians, plumbers, steamfitters, sheet metal 


workers, blacksmiths, painters, engineers, and numerous other 
trades are required. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. This bill, as I read it, does not include any 
of those except three. Journeymen, printers, pressmen, and 
bookbinders are the only ones mentioned. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Those are the ones who are mentioned. 

Mr. STENGLE. Under the minimum of 90 cents? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. What I want to ask the gentleman is this: 
ils the rest of these come under the general rate of 90 
cen 

Mr. STEVENSON. They do not all come under that head, 
but they are all fixed now by the Public Printer. 

Mr. STENGLE. At 90 cents? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know. I can not say they are 
fixed at 90 cents, but they are fixed by the Publie Printer at 
the present time. 

Mr. STENGLE, The reason I asked that question was that a 
moment ago the gentleman read this list to show how many 
would benefit by the minimum of 90 cents. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. And they are not benefited? 

Mr. STEVENSON, The gentleman misread my idea, 

Mr. STENGLE. I will leave it to the Record, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman misread what I intended 
it for. He may read what I say, but he does not know what 
I always intend, and my proposition is this: That from this 
time forth the Public Printer will deal with all these classes, 
and when there is a disagreement it will come to the Joint 
Committee on Printing. There will be an adjustment by 
people who know something about it before it gets to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, because I admit they do not know any- 
thing about it; but they will take the evidence of the experts 
and fix a reasonable wage. 

There are printers, lots of them, and it is impossible to fix 
them all on the same basis or under the same schedule, You 
have got to lay down a minimum and then you haye got to 
build upon it. 

I will say to my friend from New York that this last proviso 
does not limit the action of the Joint Committee on Printing 
and of the Public Printer to those who are provided for the 
first proviso, but, as I understand it, it applies to all of the 
laborers down there, a tremendous class of them, and they 
ean have their wages fixed by conference with the Publie 
Printer, and if they do not get justice from him they can 
appeal to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. To the gentleman’s knowledge, is the pres- 
ent Public Printer a practical printer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know anything about that be- 
cause I am not one myself; but he was appointed by President 
Harding, who was a practical printer and who was able to set 
type himself. If he did not know a practical printer I would 
not undertake to make a decision in that regard. If you can 
not rely upon a practical printer who was President of the 
United States, and who had the greatest interest of the world 
under him and who was able to go into a printing office in New 
York and Boston and set a stick of type—if you can not rely 
upon such a man I would not undertake to decide who is a 
practical printer and who is not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That did not imply that he understands 
everything about printing. Let me say, along the line of the 
gentleman's argument, that Harry Daugherty was a lawyer but 
that does not mean he was a practical, experienced, expert 
lawyer. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I am inclined to think he is. He 
seems to have been able to get the highest office In this country 
that a lawyer can hold, but that is not parallel to this. I am 
not here determining the question of the eligibility of Mr. 
Carter to be Publie Printer. I am not responsible, and neither 
is my party responsible, for his being there, and yet I am 
willing to stand up for him when he does right, and in my judg- 
ment he has made a very capable, practical director of the 
printing establishment and his administration, in so far as I 
have been able to see, has been a business administration. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe that when we fix this matter we are fixing 
it not only for Mr. Carter as long as he is in there—and prob- 
ably he will not be there very long after the 4th of next March— 
but we are fixing it for the Public Printer who is in charge and 
who is selected by the President of the United States. It means 
for all time and not merely for Mr. Carter. 
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So I believe this bill is a belated act of justice to these 
ple and that we ought to pass it without any amendment. 
t provides a means of doing justice to them. If they do not 
get it from the Publie Printer, they can come to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, where they will get justice; we will have 
this matter out of here and we will have done justice to a set 
of craftsmen who have not had justice up to this time. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. KIBSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to objection, Mr. Chair- 
man, on what subject? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Along lines suggested by my friend from 
New York [Mr. BoxLAxN] in his recent remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a little time ago the country 
was startled when the governor of the largest State in the 
Union declared for, and secured the repeal of, the law for the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment in the State of New 
York, About that time Gov. Alfred Smith sent to every Mem- 
ber of Congress a memorial asking us to modify the law in ac- 
cordance with his views for beer and wine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I can not in the time I have. 

The Washington Evening Star last evening said: 


DRY LAW CHANGES NOT TO BH ASKED BY SMITH BACKERS 
(By the Associated Press) 


New York, June 3.—Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of the com- 
mittee seeking the presidential nomination for Governor Smith, an- 
nounced to-day that the New York State delegation to the national 
Democratic convention would not ask for a plank in the party plat- 
form calling for a modification of the Volstead Act. He said that if 
individual delegates raised the issue it would receive no encouragement 
from the delegation as a whole. 


So the situation now is, “Al” Smith does not want to stand 
for beer and wine. His managers will not let him stand for it. 
There is no candidate in either party that dares to stand for a 
beer and wine platform. [Applause] There is no great party 
that dares to stand for it, and still there are those who claim 
that the country is not back of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am obliged to yield to my friend because 
he yielded to me. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man whether he is a confidant of the various candidates for the 
Presidency and whether he is the arbiter of the platform? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am a reader of the papers, and there is 
no presidential candidate hiding his light under a bushel, and 
there is no candidate for the Presidency seeking an unpopular 
platform, and hence there is no candidate for the Presidency 
declaring for beer and wine seeking a beer-wine platform. 
There is only left President Nicholas Murray Butler, with the 
breeching worrying him, as it always does, while he presses 
back against progress. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I have the time, I will yield. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I think it is unfair to a distinguished son of 
the Empire State like Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who has 
stood for many progressive things, to charge him with being the 
foe and the enemy of progress. 

Mr. CRAMTON, He was an avowed enemy of the Roosevelt 
program of other days. He has opposed every great step in 
social progress, as he now is the one remaining homeless wan- 
derer, with no party to give him a welcome at their convention. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. à 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Public Printer may employ, at such rates 
of wages, including compensation for night and overtime work, as he 
may deem for the interest of the Government and just to the persons 
employed, except as otherwise provided herein, such journeymen, ap- 
prentices, laborers, and other persons as may be necessary for the work 
of the Government Printing Office; but he shall not, at any time, em- 
ploy more persons than the necessities of the public work may require 
or more than 200 apprentices at any one time: Provided, That on and 
after the passage of this act the minimum pay of all journeymen print- 
ers, pressmen, and bookbinders employed in the Government Printing 


Office shall be at the rate of 90 cents an hour for the time actually 
employed: Provided further, That except as hereinbefore provided, the 
rates of wages, including compensation for night and overtime work, for 
more than 10 employees of the same occupation shall be determined by 
a conference between the Public Printer and a committee selected by 
the trades affected, and the rates and compensation so agréed upon shall 
become effective upon approval by the Joint Committee on Printing; if 
the Publie Printer and the committee representing any trade fail to 
agree as to wages and compensation, either party is hereby granted the 
right of appeal to the Joint Committee on Printing, and the decision of 
said committee shall be final; the wages and compensation determined 
as provided herein shall not be subject to change oftener than once a 
year thereafter : Provided further, That no employee of the Government 
Printing Office whose wage or eompensation is increased as provided for 
herein shall, on and after said increase becomes effective, receive any 
additional compensation provided for in the act approved March 4, 
1923, known as the $240 bonus act. 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Srpnoie: Page 2, line 2, after That,“ strike 
out all of lines 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 down to the colon and insert: “On 
and after the passage of this act the pay of all printers, printer- 
linotype operators, printer-monotype-keyboard operators, makers-up, 
copy editors, proofreaders, bookbinders, bookbinder-machine operators, 
and the pressmen employed in the Government Printing Office shall 
be at the rate of $1.10 per hour for the time actually employed.” 


[Cries of “ Vote! Vote! “] 

Mr. STENGLE. I have no objection to going to a vote, but 
I thought I would explain the reason why I have offered the 
amendment in this particular language. 

Having had experience in the printing line as a printer 
myself, I know that these particular positions enumerated are 
similar in responsibility and character in the great Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

My good friend, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON] suggests that the reason he does not want it 
changed is because he wants to hurry up and get the bill over 
to the Senate. I suggest to him and submit to him that it 
would be possible to submit a rate of $110 across the hall 
just as quick as a rate of 90 cents. 

I am not going to take up your time further. I am ready 
for a vote. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I think it is only fair that the House should 
know what this amendment would mean if it were adopted. 

This amendment provides for 20 cents per hour more than is 
provided in the bill under consideration, and would increase 
the pay of the employees in the Government Printing Office, if 
all the employees were given the advantage of a proportionate 
increase, $2,500,000 annually. The 90 cents which the com- 
mittee has recommended provides for an increase of $500,000, 
and for every 10-cent increase per hour the increase is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 per year. This increase in salary will be 
charged against the departments for their printing and against 
the Members of Congress for the printing of their speeches. 
That is the only way this can be covered. In other words, the 
Publie Printer, under the law, charges to the departments the 
cost of the printing, and to the Members of Congress for the 
printing they get, the cost plus a small percentage. Therefore 
the increase proposed by the amendment would cost the Gov- 
ernment about $2,000,000 per year more than the provision in 
the bill as recommended by the committee. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. How much does your present provision call 
for in itself at 90 cents? 

Mr. KIESS. It will cost $500,000 more. 

Mr. STENGLE. And if we raised that 20 cents more it will 
add $2,000,000? ; 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Srenesie) there were 24 ayes and 45 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BOYLAN: Page 2, line 3, strike out the word 
minimum“; and page 2, line 5, after the word of,“ strike out 
“90 cents and insert “$1.” 
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Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely fixes 
the rate of $1 per hour a basic rate, One dollar per hour is 
exactly the same rate that is being paid in private printing 
establishments, not only in the city of Washington but through- 
out the large cities of the country. I might say that in New 
York City the minimum seale is $50 a week. The actual scale 
paid is $55 per week. In Philadelphia the rate is $55 per week. 
In St. Lonis the rate paid is above the average rate, or be- 
tween $50 and $60 a week. In Chicago the rate ranges from 
$55 to $60 per week. In the city of San Francisco, which shows 
how progressive and how alert the State of California is, the 
rate is $54 per week. I am sure it will be little enough for us 
to do for the printers in the city of Washington equivalent to 
what they are doing in the large cities of the country. 

Mr, KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same objection of 
course to this increase as I did to the increase to $1.10 per hour. 
While this amendment only provides for a total increase of 
$1,500,000 per year it should not be adopted. The House should 
understand that this bill provides only for a minimum of 90 
cents per hour. The maximum is not fixed, and it is possible 
for the Public Printer when necessary to pay more. 

Another fact which we should not lose sight of is that the 
employees in the Government Printing Office have many adyan- 
tages over those employed by private concerns. I would like 
to call attention to the fact that for the last three years the 
average vacation with pay for employees has been 464 days. 
They get 30 days’ leave with pay, and also during the summer 
half holidays in addition to all the legal holidays. It is not 
fair, therefore, to compare the rate of pay in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office with that of private printing establish- 
ments. There is no disposition on the part of the Committee 
on Printing to not pay the printers what they are fairly entitled 
to receive, but it is manifestly unfair to make the minimum 
rate higher than it is in other establishments. It is true that 
certain classes are receiving more outside, but this amendment 
provides a raise of the minimum for all the trades and it would 
be considerably higher for certain trades than they receive out- 
side. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman did 
not understand the amendment. The amendment is to strike 
out the minimum altogether and fix not a basic pay but actual 
pay of $1. It has been said by your colleague [Mr. Stevenson ] 
that this 90 cents is only basic pay, from which you are going 
to operate upward, as you can not operate downward, and the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyran] 
fixes the standard rate without any basic pay at all. How 
ean you say that the increase is $1,500,000 when you do not 
know how much you are going to jump around? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman wants 
to be fair, and I want to clear up one point. He states that the 
Government employees recelye an annual leave of 30 days. 
That is true. The gentleman knows that the employees of 
the Printing Office work a week of 48 hours, whereas in private 
plants they work 44 hours a week. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman work 48 hours a 
week himself? I do. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do not keep any record of the time I work, 
Between the time for my own work and that I do for my con- 
stituents and for the good of the country, I do not know how 
many hours a week I work. I am sure the gentleman does not 
intend to be unfair, because the extra four hours in the week 
will more than eat up the 30 days’ annual leave. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amenil- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bornan], 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Boyan) there were 26 ayes and 50 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 1, line 4, after the word“ for,” 
strike ont“ night and.“ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is this: As I understand it, under the present con- 
ditions they are paid a different rate for night work, and if we 
permit the wording of the bill to stand it might be construed 
to mean that there will be no overtime for night work. If it 

is the plan of the gentleman to continue the overtime for night 
work, I think he ought to accept the amendment. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, in our negotiations with the 
printers this question was raised, and in establishing the prin- 
ciple of this bill there is no reason why the question of pay for 
night work and overtime should not be a matter of negotiation. 
I think it is in the interest of the printers to have the bill 


offer the following 


passed in this form. Up to this time the Government Printing 
Office has not done anything in the way of overtime pay. They 
do pay 20 per cent for night work, and that has continued for 
a great many years. I think they ought to be able to negotiate 
the rate for night work the same as for day work. There is 
no Injustice done to the printers in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will not the bill as it is now formulated 
be so construed as to prevent overtime for night work? 
Mr. KIESS. No. That is a matter of adjustment. 

the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If this amendment is adopted, the Public 
Printer will not have the right to employ anybody except for 
overtime work, will he? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; that refers to the compensadion: 
I am quite sure. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, LAGuArpIa: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“time,” strike out the colon, insert a comma, and add the following: 
“ who shall be prorated among the various trades,” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the chairman to this fact. I understand that under the pres- 
ent arrangement the apprentices are prorated among the vari- 
ous trades. My attention has been called to the fact that 
under this arrangement it would be possible for the printer 
to put all apprentices in one department and work them in 
that way, leaving other departments entirely uncovered. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, the number of apprentices is 
limited by law to 200, so that the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from New York is entirely unnecessary. I do not 
think it should go inte the bill. This particular amendment 
was considered by our committee, and was thought to be en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sze. 2. No part of the wages or compensation authorized by this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received by, either directly or 
indirectly, any ayent, attorney, or other person on account of services 
alleged to have been rendered respecting the introduction of any bill 
increasing the pay of employees of the Government Printing Office or 
the passage of this act, and any employee of said office violating this 
provision shall ba dismissed immediately from the Government service. 


With the following committee amendment; 
Page 3, strike out all of section 2. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3, All acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendment; 


Page 3, line 19, strike out the figure “3 
the figure * 2.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Tresor, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7906) to 
regulate and fix rates of wages for employees of the Government 
Printing Office, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do 
the 8 SPBAKER. The previous question is ordered under the 
rule. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en grosse. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 


I think 


und insert in lieu thereof 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kress, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference re- 
port upon the bill (H. R. 5478), to amend sections 1, 8, and 6 of 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
Wise, and their return to civil employment,” which I send to 
the desk and ask that it be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
5478) to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, and their return 
to civil employment,” having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted, insert the following: “ June 30, 1926, and 
June 30, 1927“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, strike out 
the words “and annually thereafter for a period of three 
years” and insert in lieu thereof “1926 and 1927"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the word 
“three”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

FREDERICK W. DALLENGER, 
DANIEL A. Reep, 
B. G. LOWREY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Porter H. DALE, 
A. A. JONES, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
that the gentleman is asking for the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. That is in order during the last six 
days of the session. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. Will the gentle- 
man kindly give us some explanation of the matter? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker this is a bill for the re- 
habilitation of persons injured in industry. As the bill passed 
the House it extended the time for four years. The effect of 
the Senate amendment was to cut the time down to two years. 
The conferees have compromised on three years. Two years 
would make a great deal of trouble and hardship because of the 
biennial sessions of various legislatures, Therefore, the con- 

'ferees unanimously agreed to make it three years, and the 
Senate has accepted the conference 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that is all the change 
that is made? 

Mr. DALLINGER, Yes, that is all the amendment does. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REVENUE ACT OF 1924 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker’s 
table Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 18. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the Senate concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 41,000 additional copies of public laws No. 176, 
known as the revenue act of 1924, of which 13,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate document room, 25,000 copies for the use of the 
House document room, 1,000 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a Senate resolution 
which the gentleman calls up? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not suppose it would be 
wise to amend it, but I think this situation should be called to 
the attention of Members. This provides for distribution 
through the document room and not through the folding room. 
As a consequence if Members want to get copies of this they 
had better be on hand pretty early in the document room in 
order to get any. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will they not be allotted? 

Mr. KIESS. No; in sending it to the document room it is 
expected that certain Members representing populous districts 
will have a much greater demand for this bill than others, and 
therefore it is sent to the document room purposely. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it impossible to have it specify a given num- 
ber for each Congressman, so that some fellow can not get in 
there and get all of them? 

Mr. KIESS. I will undertake to see that no particular 
Member gets away with all the bills and there will be enough to 
take eare of everybody, I am sure. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

PRINTING CODE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KTESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 12. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rrepresentatives concurring), 
That the laws relating to the District of Columbia and the laws of 
former municipal governments in said District, as recompiled, indexed, 
and annotated in codified form up to and including Mareh 4, 1923, 
under authority of a Senate resolution of January 3, 1924, be printed 
as a Senate document, and that 500 copies be printed and bound for 
the use of the Senate and 1,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, I notice from 
the reading of the resolution—and I have no familiarity except 
from that reading—it provides for the printing of the document, 
including the codification, up to a year ago or more, By the 
time it is printed it will be a year and a half old. Why did not 
they provide for bringing it up to date? Now, we are under a 
very important change in the District administration at this 
time, and I would like to see that‘ lump-sum provision in the 
document. 

Mr. KIESS. I might say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the Senate provided for the codification under a resolution 
adopted on January 3 of this year, and they provided a thousand 
dollars to pay for same, There was no provision to take care 
of the House Members, and I felt that the House Members were 
entitled to some of the documents, and added to it a thousand 
eopies for the use of the House. Otherwise it would have been 
passed as a Senate resolution and the House would not have 
been given any. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will not object to it, but think it ought to 
come down to date. z 

Mr. SNELL. I am informed they always bring it down to 
date as far as they can. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I may gain the attention of 
the gentleman, I have an impression this is the situation: 
Somewhere in the Senate, in some committee room, there were 
some employees desired, and they were secured and put upon 


the job of codifying the District Code and they did codify it. 


It originated in the desire to give somebedy a job over there, in 
my opinion. They did it, however, and the Senate was about to 
have this work printed for the use of the Senate. The House 
chairman of the Committee on Printing discovered that situa- 
tion and has succeeded in bringing about a condition under 
which there will be a sufficient number of eopies printed and 
sold to cover all the expense of printing, as I understand it, and 
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it will be sold at such a price as that the Government will be 
reimbursed for all expense that it is put to in the printing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield further, if 
they will bring it down to date, its salability will be increased. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not change it to June 7? There 
will be no legislation this year after June 7, and certainly it 
will increase the value of the publication. 

Mr. KIESS. This is a Senate resolution, and they pro- 
vided for the payment of this, and I am only trying to get 
copies for ourselves. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me suggest this to the gentleman; 
Suppose we change the date to June 7, 1924, and send it to 
the Senate, and if they want us to contribute some of the 
money they can put on an amendment or a proviso. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no doubt they will bring it down to date. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Al right. í 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speak- 
er's table Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 18. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in. 


SUCCESS OF THE REPUBLICAN POLICY OF ECONOMY 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Mr. Speaker, at the general elec- 
tion in 1918, while the World War was still in progress, the 
electors chose a Republican majority in Congress. This Con- 
gress, the Sixty-sixth, met in special session on the 19th day 
of May, 1919, and I believe it is wholly within the facts to say 
that no Congress was ever confronted with more difficult and 
complicated tasks than that Congress. Our Government had 
run riot in extravagance and waste in public expenditures, and 
it was evident to all that unless there was a decided change in 
our governmental affairs, we, as a Nation, were headed toward 
bankruptcy. It became the duty of the Sixty-sixth, a Republican 
Congress, to inaugurate the difficult task of retrenchment and 
readjustment. This task was undertaken with determination. 

Realizing that our Government was then laboring under 
unheard-of expenditures, that many wasteful methods had 
become a fixed practice, and that strict economy was one of the 
first steps essential to readjustment, that Congress proceeded 
to enact a Federal Budget law, only to have same promptly 
vetoed by President Wilson, who was still in office. Undaunted 
by this lack of cooperation and adhering to the Republican 
policy of economy, Congress, in the passage of appropriation 
bills that had failed of passage in the closing of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, made drastic reductions which in the total 
amounted to nearly a billion dollars. 

The executive departments of the Government protested 
loudly and expressed the sentiment that Congress by its 
unheard-of reductions in appropriations would cripple the work 
of the various departments. Notwithstanding these protests 
and the lack of cooperation from the executive branch of the 
Government, Congress adhered to its policy, and a splendid 
showing was made during the life of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
-in bringing our Government back to a nearly normal basis of 
expenditures. Useless employees by the thousands were sepa- 
rated from the service and sent home. By congressional action 
surplus war materials going to waste were sold, and the policy 
of economy was carried out in every branch and activity of the 
Government in so far as Congress found it possible, lacking the 
aid and cooperation of the Executive. 

In the general election of 1920 a Republican Congress was 
again returned, the Republican nominee for President elected, 
and on March 4, 1921, the reins of the Government came wholly 
into the hands of the Republicans. It was an enormous and 
extraordinary complex task that confronted President Harding 
as he assumed the responsibilities of his office. 

The depression which must necessarily follow the orgy of 
waste, extravagance, and inflation of the preceding administra- 
tion had broken over the Nation. Depression in the agricultural 
sections of the country was especially acute. Prices of the 
farmers’ commodities had dropped far below the cost of pro- 
duction, Factories in the industrial centers were either idle or 
running on part time and 5,000,000 men throughout the land 
were out of employment. The Nation faced industrial and com- 
mercial stagnation. Such was the picture when President-elect 
Harding took the oath of office as Chief Executive. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress convened in special session on 
the 1ith day of April, 1921, and that Congress, in cooperation 
with the Executive, sought means to avert further depression 
and to reestablish confidence and a resumption of industry. 

Recognizing the eminent necessity for further economy and a 
businesslike policy in the administration of governmental af- 
fairs, that Congress promptly reenacted a Budget law, which 
Was at once approved by the President and is now the law of 


theland, The Budget Board, which came into existence thereby, 
has been a wonderful factor in its cooperation with the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Government in insuring 
sane business methods and real economy in our governmental 
affairs. It has proven more successful than even its most 
sanguine proponents had hoped for, and as a result of the 
cooperation between the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government and the aid of the Budget Board our govern- 
mental expenditures have been brought back to practically a 
normal basis, barring those expenditures inherited from the war 
which for the time being can not be eliminated, such as the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, rehabilitation of the disabled, interest on our war 
debt, and so forth. But aside from these, our strictly govern- 
mental expenditures were close to a pre-war basis by the time the 
Harding administration had been in office one year, which speaks 
volumes for the economy practiced by the Republican Party. 

As a result of this economy and sane program of the Repub- 
lican administration, confidence was quickly restored. Business 
and industry felt a new urge, and instead of 5,000,000 men 
seeking employment it was not long before there came a call 
from the industrial centers for more help. The wheels of 
industry were revolving, trade and commerce were on the in- 
crease, imports and exports increased by leaps and bounds, 
until to-day the products of America, of the farm and factory, 
find a market in all the marts of the world. 

As a war necessity taxes higher than ever dreamed of had 
been placed on our people, a tax burden so heavy that it was 
strangling industry and suppressing initiative and enterprise. 
Coincident with the Republican policy of economy came that 
of tax reduction, Hence, in 1921, under the Harding adminis- 
tration, a new revenue law was passed, making substantial 
reduction in the high Federal taxes. Due to increased business 
and industry and to the economies of the administration, not- 
withstanding this reduction in the income taxes, a very sub- 
Stantial surplus was created in the Federal Treasury: This 
enabled the present Congress to make further material reduc- 
tions in taxes, and so a new revenue measure has been enacted 
by a Republican Congress and approved by President Coolidge. 

This new law relieves those of small incomes of all income 
taxes. Those with an income of less than $10,000 per year 
secure more than a 50 per cent reduction, and those up to 
$22,000 receive practically a 50 per cent reduction. Those 
whose income exceeds the latter amount will get a reduction less 
in percentage but nevertheless a substantial reduction. 

Practically all the excise taxes have been repealed. The 
national debt has been reduced in a greater sum under the 
Republican administration since the close of the war than our 
debt was reduced for the entire period from the close of the 
Civil War to the time of our participation in the World War. 

The Republican policy of economy inaugurated in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress has been continued and extended since that 
time. Under the wise leadership of the late President Harding 
a sane program was outlined and followed. Death terminated 
his work, already well begun, but not completed. His succes- 
sor, our Chief Executive, Calyin Coolidge, admirably fitted 
and qualified for the task thrust upon him and in complete 
harmony with his departed chief's program, took up the work. 
He has carried on, and under his sane and statesmanlike lead- 
ership, pronounced policy of economy, the Republican Party 
that has so well solved the complex problems of the time 
should and will be continued in power. Our land will con- 
tinue to “ Keep cool with Coolidge,” and thereby continue the 
work so well begun. Economy, keeping expenditures within 
our revenues; result, a sound Treasury, and with it faith and 
confidence in our Government. A wise and fearless admin- 
istrator of whom it has been truly said: 


Here is a man with none of the arts or graces which have been 
deemed a part of the necessary capital for a political career; a man 
who, in a vocal age, is only vocal when real occasions make demand 
for it; a man with neither the dramatic touch which other leaders 
have possessed, nor the captivating personality or the appealing elo- 
quence which have helped other men to power. He is strong because 
while his face is lifted to the stars he keeps his feet planted on the ground. 


THE NEW REVENUE LAW 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, among the achievements 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress will be the revenue bill recently 
passed, which will be known as the revenue act of 1924. The 
act is not perfect, for no tax law ever was or ever will be, 
but it is yastly superior to the present law and superior to 
any other plan that was presented. 

A continuous and most extraordinary propaganda in the 
way of misrepresentation of the bill has been kept up in the 
press. Only yesterday I saw a cartoon in my home paper 
representing Congress as refusing to consent to any tax reduc- 
tion and tying hand and foot the taxpayers of the country to 
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heavier taxation. Yet the fact is that the bill reduces taxes 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, by $361,000,000 and 
will reduce taxes for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, 
over $400,000,000, According to statements made by the Ac- 
tuary of the Treasury, it reduces taxes for the fiscal year 
1925 $22,000,000 more than the Mellon plan, and for the fiscal 
year 1926 more than $100,000,000 more than the Mellon plan. 
It also reduces individual incomes taxes of 1923, payable during 
this calendar year, $232,000,000 more than the Mellon plan, 
which made no provision whatever for a reduction in the 
income taxes payable this calendar year. 

The propos:tion to reduce the taxes payable this year by 25 
per cent was, as every Member in Congress knows, originated by 
myself without any suggestion from anyone. In accordance with 
my plan it was incorporated in the revenue bill when reported 
to the House, and although some newspaper correspondents 
hired to misrepresent the bill have stated to the contrary the 
fact is that it has been in the bill from start to finish and this 
particular provision was approved by the House by an over- 
whelming vote. Those who paid one-fourth of their income taxes 
on March 15 will only be required to pay 50 per cent of the 
regular quarterly returns on June 15 and will get 25 per cent 
off on each of the following payments this year. Those who 
paid their income taxes in full at the time of the first payment 
will get a refund of 25 per cent. 

Included in the reductions for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, is a $136,000,000 reduction in excise taxes, commonly 
known as nuisunce taxes. A few of these reductions went into 
effect immediately, but the most of them will not go into effect 
until 30 days after the passage of the bill, but all of them will 
apply to the last half of this calendar year, which constitutes 
the first half of the fiscal year of 1925. I have attached to 
these remarks a table of the reductions in excise taxes, specify- 
ing the particulars. For the first half of this calendar year the 
25 per cent reduction in the income taxes will take off a little 
more than half of the $232,000,000 for the full calendar year, 
or from $116,000,000 to $120,000,000, Adding this to the $361,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, we find that 
the total reduction for the 18 months beginning with January 1, 
1924, is about $480,000,000, and yet some newspapers are still 
stating that Congress was unwilling to reduce taxes. In these 
18 months the taxes are reduced more than $250,000,000 above 
what was proposed by the Mellon plan. 

It is now admitted that this great reduction will be ef- 
fected and the Treasury will still carry over a handsome 
surplus at the end of the fiscal year 1924, and also should 
have a surplus at the end of the fiscal year of 1925. One 
annual payment on the bonus has already been appropriated 
out of the revenues of this fiscal year and a sufficient surplus 
will be carried over into the next fiscal year to make another 
annual payment. The next payment will be about $16,000,000 
less than the first payment, which included not only the 
amount required for the sinking fund but the amounts neces- 
sary for the cash payments. 

I have attached to these remarks a table showing the actual 
savings to the taxpayers both in amount and percentages. It 
will be observed that under the new law all taxpayers having 
incomes of $10,000 or less have their income tax reduced at 
least 60 per cent under the new law on the taxes payable in 
1925, and the percentage of reduction is about one-half more 
than under the Mellon plan. The difference decreases as the 
amount of income increases. When incomes of $66,000 are 
reached the rates under the new law pass the Mellon rates 
and on incomes of $1,000,000 and upward the reduction under 
the new law is less than half what it would have been under 
the Mellon plan. 

I have said that the law was not perfect and that no tax 
law ever was, but the only provision contained in it to which 
I seriously object is that with reference to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, which came out of the conference badly mangled. 
I do not believe that the board will be able to function 
properly or successfully, but if so, we can amend these provi- 
sions at the next session. 

The new law has been criticized in several respects, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the provision for publicity of returns 
and the estate and gift taxes. It has been said that it provided 
for the posting of the returns in the various post offices, but 
this is not correct. It merely provides that the name and ad- 
dress of the taxpayer, together with the statement of amount 
of tax paid, shall be subject to examination in the collector's 
office and such other places as the commissioner may direct. 
This provision may go too far, but such a stalwart Republican 
as Benjamin Harrison made a strong speech in favor of full 
publicity of tax returns. I fail to see where this provision will 
do any harm, and I haye no doubt it will result in the Govern- 
ment receiving a greater amount of taxes. 


The estate taxes have been somewhat Increased in the upper 
brackets, which are carried to 40 per cent on estates above 
$10,000,000, the same as in England, except that that rate 
is applied to smaller estates. The first two brackets are not 
increased, and in consequence of a provision that whatever 
taxes the several States assess against inheritances may be 
deducted from the Federal tax there will be instances where a 
smaller tax will be paid than under the old law. 

The taxes on estates of decedents, considering the very large 
exemption of $50,000, are the least objectionable of any of the 
taxes which the Federal Government levies. The leading econ- 
omists have for a long time recognized that these taxes do not 
tend in any way to restrict initiative or ambition, and it is 
certain that they do not affect business. Moreover, they are 
always collected with absolute fairness between those of the 
same classes, something that can be said of no other tax. 

The persons who would otherwise receive the funds have 
done nothing to earn them, and in view of these facts such 
prominent statesmen as Roosevelt and great business men like 
Carnegie have recommended that our estate taxes be increased. 
If we paid as much as is paid in England in proportion to the 
wealth of the country the Government would collect five times 
as much as it does now. Six years are allowed for the pay- 
ment of the estate tax in order that it may not be necessary 
to sacrifice any property. 

In the new act we have at last got the estate taxes on a 
scientific basis. For a long time it has been urged that these 
taxes interfered with the States getting revenue from the 
same source, but the new law carries a provision that all State 
taxes on estates are to be deducted from the amount payable 
to the Federal Government up to 25 per cent of the amount of 
the Federal taxes. As a result no matter in what State the 
citizen may reside his estate will pay the same tax and the 
States, by levying inheritance taxes, can add to their own reve- 
nues without increasing the taxation upon the estates. No 
State will hereafter be able to offer a premium to those who 
wish to escape taxation by moying out of a State which imposes 
an estate tax into one that does not. Considering the pro- 
visions of the bill it is a very singular feature of some of the 
criticisms that have been made that it is asserted that the 
State taxes of this nature are added to the Federal taxes, when 
the fact is they are deducted. The real fact is that the new 
law will aid the States in obtaining revenues from inheritances, 

It is estimated that the new estate tax will bring in annually ` 
about $10,000,000 above the amount now received under the 
present law—an insignificant amount compared to the total 
value of the estates against which they will be levied. Recent 
statistics show that the number of large estates in this country 
is increasing and the increase is great where the total amount 
held by single families is concerned. The value of these estates 
will continue to increase notwithstanding the provisions of the 
new law. 

The gift tax is a corollary of the estate tax. Much has been 
said with reference to the loss to the Government in revenue 
by reason of the existence of tax-exempt securities. A large 
amount is so lost, but those who have had occasion to study 
the situation have ascertained that the falling off in the num- 
ber of large incomes reported is not due near so much to the 
ownership of tax-exempt securities as it is to the division of 
great estates, made for the purpose not only of evading the 
surtaxes but of lessening the amount of tax which would be 
paid at death. It is a notorious fact that nominal gifts in 
enormous amounts are made for the purpose of evading taxes. 
The gift tax will not bring in any large amount directly, but 
it will result in the Government indirectly collecting more taxes 
from the other sources. 

The gift tax. like the estate tax, has an exemption ef $50,000, 
and after that carries the same rates. All charitable, religious, 
and educational gifts are also exempted, as well as separate 
gifts to individuals not exceeding $5,000 in amount. It was 
not intended and will not affect any estates except those that 
run up into many millions and which the owner wishes to 
divide in order to avoid income and inheritance taxes. It is 
so easy to evade the income and inheritanee taxes by nominal 
gifts, where the real control of the property still remains with 
the donor, that the gift tax is absolutely necessary to prevent 
these evasions, and no valid objection can be urged against it. 

In redrafting«the new law a great improvement was made in 
the wording of it and many of the loopholes by means of which 
evasions were practiced have been closed. The exemption for 
heads of families has been raised so that it is $2,500 in all 
cases. Earned incomes up to $10,000 get a reduction of 25 per 


cent from the rates of the bill, and all income below $5,000 is 
to be treated as earned. 

A warried man without dependents having an ineome of 
$3,000 will pay only $7.50 tax under the new law. 


The allow- 
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ance for capital losses is limited to the rate of tax on capital 
gains. The old law afforded an easy opportunity for evasion 
by giving full eredit for capital losses and taxing capital gains 
only 124 per cent. There also has been under the old law much 
evasion of taxes through reorganization of corporations, the for- 
mation of investment corporations whose gains paid only 123 per 
cent eorporation tax, and by the creation of revocable and other 
| trusts. All of this has been stopped by the new law. There has 
| been much talk to the effeet that the surtaxes ought to be reduced 
| to a low figure because the wealthy would not pay the high rates, 
|I think they might well have been reduced to a maximum of 
E per cent, but I do not believe in the doctrine that because 
| the rich have been to a certain extent evading these taxes the 
rates should be lowered. Such a doctrine is not sound economi- 
cally and puts a premium on lawbreaking. What we ought to 
do is to close all the avenues of escape that experience has 
| shown to exist and put the honest man on an equality with 
the tax dodger. 

When the provisions of the law are fully understood by the 
people I am satisfied that it will not only be acceptable but 
Popular. It will take some time to overcome the effect of the 
continuous misrepresentation of its provisions, but when the 
‘taxpayers come to make their returns and pay their taxes they 
will then understand its benefits. 


How income tages are reduced by. the revenue act of 824 
[What the income-tax payer saves under the new law as compared 
with the Mellon plan, Compiled from statistics furnished by the 
Government: Actuary, Treasury Department] : 


| Income (married man without de- 
pendents) first $5,000 considered 
as earned income 
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What the revenue act of 1925 does in addition te reducing income tases | 


JUNE 4 


Sa ved 
Article: Repeals tax on— to taxpayer 
Telephone and telegraph messages. $34, 000, 000 
1 = ee wage parta thereof — 000, = 
dmissions Q cents and under , 000, 
Excise taxes: 
Auto trucks and bodies, chassis costing $1,000 and 
$200 exempt 3 per cent tax... 5,.000, 00 
Tires, tubes, 2 and seach tex reduced from 
5 per cent to 23 D ber ecn Re S AE A O 20, 000, 000 | 
Smokers’ articl 1 per cent tax on humidors and | 
2 a Stands: repeeledi 2 in 1, 000 
„3 per cent tax repealed FRASER e ICE 13, 000, 000 
Slot e weighing machines, tax reduced from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent. 
Knives, dirks, daggers, ete., tax is repealed . 30, 000 | 
Liveries. and livery boots, and hats, 10 1 per cent tax | 
Sp ge rt SA AE OTA E T COE 140, 000 
nting and 9 garments and riding habits, 

10: per cent ed IELTS 180, 000 | 
Yachts and motor toate and pleasure boats and canoes 

e if — 5 . more oa $100, „10 2 L jan, wats 819, 000 | 
arpets and ru tare ya ; trunks, sold in 
excess of $35: hg aati iaoi rea haan suit cases, 
ete, if mole in excess of $25; purses, pocketbooks, 
Bi hopping or hand. ba hand. bags, sold in excess of $5; porta- 
l „ lamps; and lamp shades, sold 
in. excess ot 7105 7 fans sold in excess: of $1; 5 per 

cent tax on all the. fo ing repealed ==- 1,800,000 
Jewelry: 5 per cent tax oes not Pandi on articles 
sold for 50 or less; on watches sold for $60 or 
ess; on church 8 musical instruments, and 
silver-plated flat. tableware, irrespective of price, 
and spectacles and surgical instru- 

Mente Are exempts oa oe re 11, 000, 000 
See — ars} hange, cut from 2 cents to 1 

otp nes on exc! cut from 0 
TT (TTT 4. 000, 000 


3 3 or checks, payable other - 


wise than at ht or demand, tax of 2 cents per 
$100 or- fraction, thereef, repealed . 2,150, 000 
Occupational taxes: 
— exclusively negotiating rasis of produce or : 
t from 850 tax 8400. 000 
Theater seat tax, ete, repe 8 . — 1. 600, 000 
Fein nene a a as — 186, 620, 000 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Item: Increase, 
While the bill reduces the tax on 8 ma- 
chines. from 10 per cent to 5 per cent, it now ap- 
plies the 5 per cent tax to all classes of coin-oper- 
ated machines which will increase the revenue 
from this source about $150, 000 
Playing carias te imereased from 8 cents to 10 
cents pe e Pung Chow, and 700, 000 
Mah Jongg, g A Chow, and ‘similar tile sets taxed. 
at 1 — 1.000 000 
fah mere [T—T— 1.0 O00) 
nee 
Total taxes eliminated . 186, 620, 000 
Total taxes added I. 850, 000 
Net total reduction 22 134, 770, 000 
ADDITIONAL EXEMPTIONS 
Tax on yout tables and bowlin ng alleys 3 $10 per table or alley, does 
not apply it no charge is gy EA or 7 of same. 
Seat en automobiles hire does not a in 89 of 
pr a Bar used exclusively Py conveying school 8 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE: OHIO: RIVER, INDIANA AND KENTUCKY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9345) granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River between Vanderburgh 
County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky. 


Mr. BEGG. That is on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is an emergency 
in this case. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is the same emergency that we had 
the other day. Let us not object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not unusual to take up 
these bridge bills out of order in such cases, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state to the gentleman that it is 
so far down tha list that I am afraid it will not be reached 
in time: We want to build this bridge so that you can come 
down to Kentucky and cross it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Commonwealth of Kentucky and the State of Indiana, by and 
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through their respective highway commissions or such other agencies 
as may be selected, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation which may be selected by the respective States 
as connecting up suitable highways between the said States in the 
county of Henderson, Ky., and the county of Vanderburg, Ind., in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With an amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ navigation,” strike out the words 
“which may be selected by the respective States as connecting up 
suitable highways between said States in” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ between.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the last 
vote and to lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 
We will have that done with other bills, all together. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will call up the bills on the 
Consent Calendar, beginning where we left off on Monday. The 
Ghair understands that it is the intention of the House to con- 
tinue the consideration of this Consent Calendar until finished 
if nobody makes the point of no quorum. : 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. ALMON. There is an important bill on the calendar, 
providing for national aid to roads for the next two years. 

The SPEAKER. That bill will be attended to. 

Mr. ALMON. You will get it through by Saturday? 

The SPEAKER. It is so expected. There will be no sus- 
pensions to-night. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it was expected that along 
about 7 o'clock the Speaker would turn us loose. 

The SPEAKER. How is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was understood that there would not 
be much doing in the Chamber at that time. 

Mr. SNELL. There is a good deal of business to get through. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


RED PIPESTONE QUARRIES, MINNESOTA 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 8545) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and report upon the interest, title, ownership, and right 
of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee Sioux Indians to the 
Red Pipestone Quarries, Minn. ; 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 2 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, and it hereby is, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and report from the finding 
of facts reported by said court as authorized by section 22 of the act 
of April 4, 1910 (38- Stat. L. p. 284), the interest, title, ownership, 
and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee Sioux Indians 
in and to the land known as the “ Red Pipestone Quarries,” described 
in said act of April 4, 1910; and said court shall determine what 
amount, if any, is legally and equitably due from the United States 
to the said Yankton Band of Santee Sioux Indians for the said 
quarries. 

Sec. 2. That the court is hereby further authorized to determine 
what, if any, other band or bands of Sioux Indians have an interest 
in and to the said Red Pipestone Quarries, and the amount thereof, 
if any. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment, On page 2, line 3, after the word “ quarries” strike out 
the period, insert a comma and the words “and enter judgment 
thereon.” 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHaristopHerson; On page 2, line 8, 
after the word “ quarries,” strike out the period, insert a comma and 
the words “and enter judgment thereon.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate to the amendment 
of the House to the Senate amendment 14 to the bill (H. R. 
7877) entitled “An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925,” and for other purposes, and 
had receded from its amendment No. 13. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution : 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That 5,000 additional copies of the revised annotated Constitution be 
printed for the use of the Congress, 1,500 copies for the Senate and 
3,500 copies for the House of Representatives, and that the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary be, and is hereby, authorized to employ 
a competent person to assist in bringing the same up to date, his com- 
pensation io be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate: Pro- 
vided, That the Public Printer shall print not more than 10,000 addi- 
tional copies of said revised annotated Constitution and offer the same 
for sale at the cost of printing and binding, plus 10 per cent, to persons 
who agree not to resell or distribute the same for profit, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

S. 790. An act for establishment of a Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women, and for other purposes; 

S. 1971. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to accept certain land in the District of 
Columbia dedicated by Charles ©. Glover for park purposes; 

S. 381. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for oler purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862); 

S. 2929. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway 
departments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys Rtver 
at or near Wilds Landing, Fla.; 

S. 1174. An oct authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress the facts in regard to the 
claims of certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses: 

S. 2169. An act to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 526. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to enter 
into an arrangement, on behalf of the United States, with the 
Alexandria Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain 
electric current from a Goyernment-owned transmission line 
extending from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va.; 

H. R. 905. An act for the relief of Gerard E. Bess; 

H. R. 2607. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks; 

H. R. 8961, An act for the relief of Frank Stincheomb; and 

H. R. 4985. An act to repeal the first proviso of section 4 of 
an act to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii, 
approved August 1. 1916. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 7041. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 7220. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 6202. An act to amend sections 11 and 12 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920; 

H. R. 7122. An act for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co., of Eagle Pass, Tex.; and 

H. R. 3143. An act for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson. 


FORT DUCHESNE RESERVATION 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 667) 
granting to the State of Utah the Fort Duehesne Reservation 
for its use as a branch agricultural college. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed and retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that this bill may be passed and retain its place on 
the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


UTAH NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
668) to establish the Utah National Park, in the State of Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tton of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman who is interested in this bill why 
he wants it? 

Mr. COLTON. I will say, in reply to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, that this is one of the most beautiful spots in the United 
States, and everybody is agreed that it ought to have a national- 
park status. At present it is under the direction of the Forest 
Service, and it has nothing at all in common with the pur- 
poses of the Forest Service. 

Mr. BEGG, The gentleman need not go any further, because 
he has stated enough to enable me to ask the question I wanted 
to put to him. Suppose this is made a national park for the 
sole benefit of this city. Then is it the gentleman’s intention 
to ask the Government to maintain this as a national park 
solely for the benefit of the city, or is it going to be main- 
tained, kept up, and improved by the city? 

Mr. COLTON. Well, it has nothing to do with a city, and 
it is not anywhere near a city. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Utah yield? 

Mr, COLTON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been my good fortune to visit this 
place during the last year, I think Bryce Canyon is one of the 
most beautiful regions in the United States, It has no connec- 
tion with any city. The nearest city, I suppose, is Provo, which 
is 100 miles or 200 miles away. There is no town of any de- 
seription at the eanyon. 

Mr. BEGG. WHI the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The Secretary of Agriculture questions the ad- 
visability of this action. What has the gentleman to say in 
face of that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I do not want to ascribe any motives, 
but I do know this: I am yery jealous of the national-park 
system. There are two or three which have been made parks 
which I wish had not, because I think the standard should be 
very high. But Bryce Canyon is eminently of the class that 
deserves that standing, and being of that standard, the National 
Park Service is the place for it to be administered. We do 
not want two park services—one in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and one in the Interior Department. This is to be deyel- 
oped as a park; a hotel is to be erected, tourists will go there, 
and it should be a part of the national-park chain. It is a very 
deserving proposition, especially with the amendment which I 
understand the gentleman from Utah will offer. 

Mr. COLTON, I expect to offer an amendment which will 
provide that all of the land within the exterior boundaries of 
this tract shall first be acquired by the United States. And I 
may say this further: While there are cities in Utah closer to 
this place than Proyo, this has nothing at all to do with any 
city. It is worthy of being a park and belonging to the general 
system of national parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON, How near fs Panguitch? I think Pangufteh 
is the nearest town. 

Mr. COLTON. It is about 30 miles away. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it is a town of 1,000 people? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; or a little larger. 

Mr. BEGG. I will withdraw my reservation, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby reserved and withdrawn 
from settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United 
States and dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people, under the name of the “Utah National Park,” 
the tract of land in the State of Utah particularly described by and 
included within metes and bounds, as follows, to wit: 

Unsurveyed sections 31 and 32, township 36 south, range 3 west; sur- 
veyed section 36, township 86 south, range 4 west; north half, south- 
west quarter and west half of the southeast quarter of partially sur- 
veyed section 5; unsurveyed. sections 6 and 7, west half, west half of the 
northeast quarter, and west half of the southwest quarter of partially 
surveyed section 8, partially surveyed section 17 and unsurveyed sec- 
tion 18, township 37 south, range 3 west; and unsurveyed sections 1, 
12, and 13, township 8T south, range 4, all west of the Salt Lake 
meridian, in the State of Utah, 

Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Utah National Park shall be exercised under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the 
provisions of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other purposes,” 

Sec. 3. That nothing heréin contained shall affect any valid ex- 
isting claim, loeation, or entry under the land Jaws of the United 
States, whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to ex- 
change, in his discretion, alienated lands in this and Zion National 
Purk for unappropriated and unreserved public lands of equal value 
and approximately equal area in the State of Utah outside of said 
parks, 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLTON: On page 2, line 6, after the 
word “Utah” insert: “Provided, That all the land within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the aforesaid tract shall first become the property 
of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MEDICINE’ BOW NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 699) authorizing the addition of certain lands to the 
Medieine Bow National Forest, Wyo, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause], The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the President, upon recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized to add to the Medieine Bow National Forest the pub- 
lic lands within townships 14 and 15 north, range 77 west, sixth 
principal meridian, State of Wyoming, which may be determined to 
be chiefy valuable for national-forest purposes, and to designate as 
a game refuge within such national forest the areas which may be 
determined to be suitable for the protection and propagation of game 
animals and birds. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to hunt, pursue, 
kill, capture, or molest any game animal or any bird within such 
designated refuge except in accordance with rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the land laws of the United 
States, whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other 
purpose, nor the rights of any claimant, locator, or entryman to the 
full use and enjoyment of such land, 

Sec. 4. That any person who violates any provision of this act 
or of any rule or regulation promulgated hereunder shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereef shall be fincd not 
ore than $500 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bilr. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
‘third time, and passed. 
PYRAMID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION, NEV. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1809) for the relief of settlers and town-site occupants of 
| certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
‘tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


For the relief of settlers and town-site occupants of certain lands in the 


Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev. 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to sell to settlers or their transferees, under such terms, condi- 
tions, and price per acre as the said Secretary may prescribe, any lands 

in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Nevada, that 

have been settled upon, occupied, and improved by said settlers and 
thelr transferees in good faith for a period of 21 years or more imme- 
diately preceding the passage of this act: Provided, That no more than 
640 acres shall be sold to any one person or corporation: Provided 
further, That said sales shall be by private cash entry after it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior that 
the lands applied for have been settled upon, occupied, and improved 
as required by this act, and in addition to such price per acre as may 
| be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior all entrymen hereunder shall 
pay the same fees and commissions as provided by law where public 
lnnds are disposed of at $1.25 per acre. The proceeds of said sales 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and be used 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the Piute Indians of the said 
Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to have 
a survey and plat made of the town of Wadsworth, in said Pyramid 
Lake Indian Reservation, and thereafter sell the unpatented lands 
embraced in the said town as provided for by section 2884 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and on compliance with said 
statute the purchasers of the lots shall acquire title as provided for by 
the sald statute: Provided, That any lands within the limits of said 
town used for Indlan school purposes or for other public use for In- 
dians shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved from said town site, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, upon payment to him of the sum 
of $100, is hereby authorized te convey by patent to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Washoe County, Nev., or other proper school 
officials of the town of Wadsworth, Nev., the lands now known as lots 
88 to 47, inclusive, of block 2 in said town of Wadsworth, as sur- 
veyed in 1898 by T. K. Stewart: Provided further, That if there are 
any Indians residing in said town and in possession of and elaiming 
any lots therein they shall have the same rights of purchase under the 
said statute as white citizens. The proceeds of the sale of lands in 
said town shall also be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
and be used by the Secretary of the Interior for the Piute Indians of 
the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, and the proceeds derived from 
the sale of lands under section 1 of this act are hereby made avail- 

able for use by the Secretary of the Interior in making such surveys 
or resurveys within the said town site of Wadsworth as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That titles to lands in said Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion acquired by patents heretofore issued by the United States to any 
railroad company, individual, or the State of Nevada, or by certifl- 
cation to the State of Nevada are hereby confirmed. 

Src, 4. All sales in accordance with section 1 of this act shall be 
made throngh the local land office within 90 days after the price of the 

land shall bave been fixed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 

That where entry is not made within the time specified, the United 
States shall enter upon the premises and take possession thereof for 
the use and benefit of the Piute Indians of the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “ used by the Secretary of the 
| Interior” and insert "subject to appropriation by Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 
| The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
| third time, and passed. 


| FOREST SERVICE 


ue next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5939) to facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and to promote re- 
forestation. 

Tue Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. I object. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to make a personal statement to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
ne consent to make a personal statement to the House—how 
ong 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It is about two pages, and I do 
not read very swiftly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I did not ask for five minutes, 
Mr. Speaker, but I will take what I can get. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman said two pages, and the 
Chair thought he could read them in five minutes, The Chair 
hopes the gentleman will expedite it as much as possible, con- 
sidering we are all hurried. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I am trying to expedite things. 

Mr. Speaker, there comes a day in the life of every man when 
he is face to face with a great question which must be solved. 
Such has been my situation within recent days, and I have 
endeavored to solve the question in a manner to enable the solu- 
tion to stand unafraid in the light of truth and honor. No 
need for another to tell me that in my endeayor to best solve 
the problem I have not earned the misunderstanding withdrawal 
from me of several rare and beautiful personal friendships in 
this House. Great has been this loss, Friendship has always 
been a wonderful word in my vocabulary. Far away in my 
boyhood days I was asked to leave a written sentiment with 
my school class. I then wrote as follows: 


When halting at two pathways plain, 
Not knowing which is best to take, 
Lose sight of self and selfish gain, 
And make a choice for friendship's sake. 
True friends are God's best gifts to earth; 
True friendships are the priceless boon; 
O strive to prize them at their worth, 
Nor lose them from your life too soon. 


[Applause]. 

That sentiment of my boyhood heart is still the moving senti- 
ment in my life. God has been good to me in sending me to 
personal touch in this House with many of the charming and 
noble fellows here. I have been richly blessed by privilege to 
bask within the sunshine of their friendship. Please may they 
not send me from them bereft of a rightful and warm place in 
their affectionate regard. And perhaps none might definitely 
discard me from a place in the chamber of friendship in his 
heart if he should permit me to explain my motives in a course 
unpopular, 

Listen! 

Bearing the commission of a magnificent people in my own 
Nebraska land, I came to the Congress with earnest desire to 
accomplish something în a legislative way in behalf of my 
people. The closing hour of this session is near. Every manner 
of legislation looking to the welfare of the people of. that agri- 
cultural zone, which it is my honor and high privilege here in 
part to represent, has been ruthlessly crucified by those who 
have the control of the actions of this House. The leaders of 
the administration forces in the House have time and again 
stated that their forces, being in the majority, had good right 
to dictate and control the doings in this legislative body. I 
grant their contention, and I have observed the proof of it. 

Looking at the situation in the very light which the admin- 
istration leaders presented it to me, I have in recent days 
tried to throw upon the shoulders of the administration forces 
the burden of bearing the weight of their own claim of right 
to rule and govern here. In this direction I have employed 
the one and only weapon vouchsafed to me by the Constitu- 
tion of my country. By the aid of that weapon I have not 
sought to destroy all pending legislation, as some have as- 
serted, but have only endeavored to require that all legisla- 
tion enacted here shall be accomplished in manner as directed 
by the Constitution; namely, in the presence of a quorum of 
the membership. My strong hope in employing this lone 
weapon has been that I might by the interposition of my de- 
mand for a quorum prevent the enactment of several bad 
pieces of legislation which I know are pending. How better 
may I serve my own home people and the whole people of the 
Republic than by throwing an occasional constitutional chunk 
in front of the wheels of the administration juggernaut, which 
is driving roughshod over the legislative highway which leads 
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to the National Treasury into which the greedy hands of special 
privilege will, by aid of legislation now pending in this House, 
be permitted to plunge deeply and draw out hugely? 

If the exercise of my constitutional right has harrassed or 
pained any worthy compeer here, my regret will be great. 
And yet I can not feel that I have knowingly worked ill to 
any man. I have simply done the best I knew to serve my 
people and my country, having the full approval of my own 
conscience and trusting some day to have and hold again any 
friendship personal which may have been temporarily with- 
drawn from me because of lack of understanding of my mo- 
tives and my methods. [Applause.] 

CONSENT CALENDAR—WORLD POULTRY CONGRESS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 189) authorizing the President to ex- 
tend invitations to foreign governments to participate in a 
world’s poultry congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 


Mr. BLANTON. One of the gentleman’s close personal 
friends, Mr, Will Kennedy, of the Star, lives in that particular 
section, and he says that it is very material that this bill 
should pass. 

Mr. DENISON. If that is true, I have no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Texas tell us where the county of Wash- 
ington is? 

Mr. BLANTON, There is no county of Washington. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. This says Keokuk Street, in the 
county of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a mistake; but the bill is all right. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, has the gen- 
tleman from Texas carefully investigated the scope of the bill, 
and is he satisfied that it will not be a burden on the poor 
taxpayers of the country? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have watched that feature; and if there 
had been any expense attached to it it would not been on 
the calendar this long. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


MAIL SERVICE IN ALASKA Be it enacted, eto., That the name of the street known as Keokuk 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill Street NW., extending from Military Road at Twenty-seventh Street to 


5 orizing the Postmaster General to provide | Wisconsin Avenue, be, and the same shall henceforth be, known as 
T rhe paneer 15 Alaska. - p Military Road. And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- hereby directed to cause the name of Military Road from Military Road 


4 at Twenty-seventh Street to Wisconsin Avenue NW. to be placed upon 
. I object. the plats and maps of the District of Columbia. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- | The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
tion a moment? third time, and passed. 


Mr. BLANTON. I have not objected to any of the gentle- 


man’s bills spending $25,000 and $30,000 and $50,000 for school- ADDITIONAL TERMINAL FACILITIES FOR FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


houses in Alaska, but this is a different matter. The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. This is simply a departmental bill. It (H. R. 597) providing additional terminal facilities in square 
did not originate with me but with the department. east of 710 and square 712 in the District of Columbia for 


Mr. BLANTON. I know that, but they will go to an expense | freight traflic. 


1 hund thousand dollars just to convenience a| The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
8 aoe , The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. They do this at the present time, and | Mr. RAKER. Does this propose to take the girls’ school 
they want to obviate the necessity of putting it in the appro- | down here? 


riation each year. That is the purpose of the bill. Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman wants to object to this 
4 Mr. BLANTON. I object. x bill I have no objection. This bill is fathered by the acting 


> chairman of the District Committee [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. I was not 
CETER DIAIR Nae SE ae ae favorably impressed, but I let it go by, I do not know any- 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill thing about it. 

(H. R. 7494) to amend an act creating the Custer State Park Mr. RAKER. There has been a contest for the last 8 or 10 

game sanctuary in the State of South Dakota. years about taking this home that has been used for children, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. and I simply want to know if that is this building. What 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- | jand does it take in? It says squares 710 and 712. 

ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Mr. ZIHLMAN, Those are freight terminals in the north- 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: east. 
Be it enacted, etc., That, upon recommendation of the Secretary of Mr. RAKER. Does this take in the school building over here 

Agriculture, the area designated as the Custer State Park game sanc- | for girls? 

tuary, under the provisions of the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. p. Mr. ZIHLMAN. Oh, no. These squares are freight squares 

986), may, by proclamation of the President, be enlarged to embrace a | now. 

total of not to exceed 46,000 acres, and the act of June 5, 1920, shall Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, what are these 

otherwise apply with equal force to the additional area authorized by | squares used for now? 

this act. ` Mr. ZIHLMAN. They are used for freight terminals, coal, 


building materials. Seven hundred and ten is used by the 
5 aig R District government for storing water pipes, and so forth. 


; Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, to save time I ask unanimous 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
ssed consent that this bill go over for the present without prejudice. 
was read the third time, and pa 7 I want to get some information about it. 
CHANGE OF NAME OF KEOKUK STREET The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). Is there objection 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. | to passing this bill without prejudice? 
113) changing the name of Keokuk Street in the county of | There was no objection. 
bie mcr ae ee 3 PAYMENT OF CERTAIN TAXES TO STEVENS AND FERRY COUNTIES, 
e : WASH, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? A 
Mr. DENISON. I see that the gentleman from Texas re- The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
ported the bill. What do they change the name of this (H. R. 1414) to authorize the payment of certain taxes to 


` street to? Stevens and Ferry Counties, in the State of Washington, and 
Mr. BLANTON. To Military Road, at the request of the | for other purposes. 
commissioners and certain parties who reside out there. The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
Mr. DENISON. What is the idea? The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 


Mr. BLANTON. There are so many bills that come before | Sideration of the bill? 
the District Committee that it is hard to remember them in There was no objection. 
detail. If I remember correctly this is to make a continuity of | The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
the street. In other words, there was a park in between, and Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ig 
one part of the street has one name and the other part another. | hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Stevens and Ferry Counties, 
This makes the whole street one name. in the State of Washington, as taxes claimed by said counties under 
Mr. SNELL, I am familiar with the situation, and the gen- | section 2 of the act of July 1, 1892, relating to the payment of local 
tleman from Texas is correct. taxes on allotted Colville Indian lands, the following sums, to wit: To 


` 
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Stevens County, $44,809.67; to Ferry County, 871,488 1 Provided, 
‘That there may be deducted from said amounts by the Secretary of 
the Interior such sum or sums as he may find have been paid to said 
| counties for Indian tuition; also the excess, if any, where the rate based 
on the value of Indian allotments may be found to be in excess of the 
rate on taxable land. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be imme 
diately available, $115,767.67, for the payment of said sums to said 
counties, as provided in the foregoing section. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “to be immediately available” 
and the figures $115,767.67" and insert “or so much thereof as may 
be necessary.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


EXTENSION OF WELFARE OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT OF PORTO 
RICO 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6142) amending an act for the promotion of the welfare 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is some question among 
the people of the United States whether or not this is a good 
bill for the United States. The people of this country are ask- 
ing for independence and probably will get it next year. We 
ought to let them attend to their own maternity affairs, and I 
object. 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. TUCKHR and Mr. CRAMTON also objected. 


CYCLONE AT LAGRANGE AND WEST POINT, GA. 


The next business on the Consent .Calendar was H. J. Res. 
115, approving the action of the Secretary of War in direct- 
ing the issuance of quartermaster stores for the relief of 
sufferers from the cyclone at Lagrange and at West Point, 
Ga., and yicinity, March, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. | 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Commitee 
on Military Affairs, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
introduced this bill at the suggestion of the War Department, 
and I made the report upon the bill. 

Mr. CGRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have noticed this with refer- 
ence to this bill. It is based upon the theory that there was 
an emergency which justified this action, without the action 
of Congress, Congress not being in session; but at the very 
time of the disaster and at the time of the issuance of these 
Government supplies the Congress was in session. There was 
nothing to prevent their coming here and getting authority 
from Congress for the issuance of these Government supplies. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, let us suppose that this after- 
noon a cyclone visits a community and destroys the homes of 
the people, and that it is followed by a tremendous rain. Are 
we to wait for a special bill to go through Congress, to pass 
the House and the Senate, before relief can be granted in 
such an emergency as that? If so, it would be useless, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Measures of that kind, if granted at all 
by Congress, if the emergency is one that warrants it, are 
acted upon very promptly and they are given precedence at 
every stage of the proceedings. I do not think we-ought to 
have Government property given away while Congress is in 
session without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, no suffering is involved in this 
at this time, and, therefore, I object. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO GOLDEN, corLo. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7998) granting public lands to the city of Golden, Colo., to 
secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic purposes. 

The Clerk read the titte of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold ‘his 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. VATLE. If the gentleman will permit, nearly all of that 
land has already been reserved for another municipality for 


municipal purposes, the city which I have the honor to repre- 
sent; and we are merely allowing the city of Golden te use the 
land for water supply. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes; but whenever we do that we take 
away from the people of the United States the right to use it 
themselves, if they should want to. 

Mr. VAILE. It is used by the people of the United States, 
namely, the people there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but the Government can sell it. 
Why do not the people buy it? 

Mr. VAILE. They are buying under this bill at the usual 
Government price. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much are they to pay for it? 

Mr. VAILE. A dollar and a quarter an acre. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much is it Worth? 

Mr. VAILE. It is not worth anything at all; it is not tim- 
bered land, it is rough, rocky land. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much is there of it? 

Mr. VAILE. Thirteen hundred and twenty acres. 

Mr. BLANTON, But, Mr. Speaker, under that ground there 
could be a few Teapot Domes. 

Mr. VAILE. Yes; but let me read to the gentleman one 
provision of the bill: 


Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the lands, and 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, of the gentleman from Colorado 
will promise to stop this propaganda about a certain other bill 
that he has here, that is going to restrict the population of the 
country, so they can have people go out there and settle on that 
land, I shall withdraw my objection. 

Mr. VAILE. I do not think there is any danger of that other 
bill passing at this session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of securing an adequate 
supply of water for domestic and municipal purposes for the use of the 
city of Golden, Colo., there is hereby granted to the said city the lands 
described as follows: In Clear Creek County, Colo., township 4 south, 
range 72 west of the sixth principal meridian; northwest quarter of 
southeast quarter, south half of southwest quarter, section 8; north 
half of northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northeast quarter, 
north half of southeast quarter, south half of south half, section 17; 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, section 20, northwest 
quarter of southeast quarter; southeast quarter of southeast quarter, 
section 21; south half of north half, southeast quarter, south ‘half of 
southwest quarter, section 22; north half of north half, southwest 
quarter of northeast quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter, 
section 27; east half of northwest quarter, section 28; total 1.320 
acres, more or less, on condition that the said city shall make pay- 
ment for such lands at the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of 
the United States land office at Denver, Colo., within one year after 
approval of this act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oll, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any 
time in the lands, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same: Provided further, That the grant herein made is subject to any 
yalid existing rights or easements on said lands, and that upon failure 
of the city ‘to make use of the lands herein granted, in accordance with 
the purpose of this act, all rights bereunder shall cease and such 
lands revert to the United ‘States. 

Sec, 2. That the act of Congress approved August 25, 1914 (38 Stat. 
p. 706), entitled An act granting public lands to the city and county 
of Denver, in the State of Colorado, for public park purposes,” is 
thereby repealed in so far as it authorizes the disposition of any of the 
lands described in section 1 hereof. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I .offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TIMBERLAKH: Page 2, line 16, after the 
word “ city,” insert the words for one year.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill is 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, is read the 
‘third time, and 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is a new procedure here, and I think it is a bad-prac- - 
tice. I know that is followed in ‘the Senate, but while some- 
times the Speaker says, Without objection, the bill is en- 
grossed and read a third time and passed,” Members may nat 
hear the Speaker, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the right 
to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the first time since I have been in 
this House that that method has been used. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is an old practice. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. The House is getting to pass 
bills pretty fast when they are engrossed and read a third time 
and passed in one sentence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN OFFICIALS IN PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2573) to amend and to reenact sections 20, 22, and 50 of the 
act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” r 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 20 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. That there shall be appointed by the President an auditor, 
at an annual salary of not less than $5,000 and not more than $6,000, 

as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico, for a term of four 
years and until his successor is appointed and qualified; who shall 
examine, audit, and settle all accounts pertaining to the revenues and 
receipts from whatever source of the Government of Porto Rico and of 
the municipal governments of Porto Rico, including public trust funds 
and funds derived from bond issues; and audit, in accordance with law 
and administrative regulations, all expenditures of funds or property 
pertaining to or held in trust by the Government of Porto Rico or the 
municipalities or dependencies thereof. He shall perform a like duty 
with respect to all government branches.” 

Sec. 2. That section 22 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sue. 22, That there shall be appointed by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of Porto Rico, an executive 
secretary at an annual salary of $5,000, who shall record and preserve 
the minutes and proceedings of the public service commission herein- 
after provided for and the laws enacted by the legislature and all acts 
and proceedings of the governor, and promulgate all proclamations 
and orders of the governor and all laws enacted by the legislature, 
and until otherwise provided by the Legislature of Porto Rico perform 
all the duties of secretary of Porto Rico as now provided by law, 
except as otherwise specified in this act, and perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him by the Governor of Porta Rico. In the 
event of a vacancy in the office, or the absence, illness, or temporary 
disqualification of such officer, the governor shall designate some officer 
or employee of the government to discharge the functions of said office 
during such vacancy, absence, illness, or temporary disqualification.” 

Sec. 3. That section 50 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 50. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the salaries 
of all the officials of Porto Rico not appointed by the President, in- 
cluding deputies, assistants, and other help, shall be such and be 80 
paid out of the reyenues of Porto Rico as shall from time to time be 
determined by the Legislature of Porto Rico and approved by the 
governor; and if the legislature shall fail to make an appropriation 
for such salaries, the salaries theretofore fixed shall be paid without 
the necessity of further appropriations therefor. The salaries of all 
officers and all expenses of the offices of the various officials of Porto 
Rico appointed as herein provided by the President shall also be paid 
out of the revenues of Porto Rico on warrant of the auditor, counter- 
signed by the governor. The annual salaries of the following-named 
officials appointed by the President and so to be paid shall be: The 
- governor, 810,000; in addition thereto he shall be entitled to the occu- 
pancy of the buildings heretofore used by the chief executive of Porto 
Rico, with the furniture and effects therein, free of rental; heads of 
executive departments, not less than $5,000 and not more than $6,000 
as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico; chief justice of 
the supreme court, $7,000; associate justices of the supreme court, 
$6,000. 

Where any officer whose salary is fixed by this act is required to 
give a bond, the premium thereof shall be paid from the insular 
treasury.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “not less than $5,000 
and not more than.” 


Lines 9 and 10, strike ont the words “as shall be fixed by the 
Legislature of Porto Rico.” 

Page 8, line 23, after the word “and,” insert the words “also 
those appointed by the Governor of Porto Rico.“ 

Page 4, line 4, strike out the words “not less than $5,000 and not 
more than $6,000 as shall be fixed by the Legislature of Porto Rico; 
chief justice of the supreme court, $7,000; associate justice of the 
supreme court, $6,000," and insert in lieu thereof “$6,000; chief 
justice of the supreme court, $7,500; associate justices of the supreme 
court, $6,500." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


INSPECTION BATTLE FIELDS OF THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG, VA. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3669) to provide for the inspection of the battle fields of the 
siege of Petersburg, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War: 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; 

(2) A veteran of the Civil War, who served honorably in the military 
forces of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War, who served honorably in the military 
forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Sec, 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by sec- 
tion 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle fields of the 
siege of Petersburg, Va., and the historical events associated therewith. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Seertary of War, to inspect the battle flelds of the 
siege of Petersburg, Va., in order to ascertain the feasibility of pre- 
serving and marking for historical and professional military study 
such fields. The commission shall submit a report of its findings to the 
Secretary of War not later than December 1, 1924, 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 in order 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


SPECIAL TAXES ON BUSINESS AND TRADES IN ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6584) amending the law providing for special taxes on busi- 
ness and trades in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 2570, Compiled Laws of Alaska, 
1913 (30 Stat. L. p 1337, sec. 461), and section 2572, Compiled 
Laws of Alaska, 1918 (30 Stat. L. p. 1337, sec. 463), amended June 
6, 1900 (31 Stat. L. p. 332), and section 2583 Compiled Laws of 
Alaska, 1918 (30 Stat. L. p. 1340, sec. 474), be, and the same hereby 
are, amended to read as follows: 

“See. 2570. That any person, corporation, or company doing or 
attempting to do business in violation of the provisions of the foregoing 
section, or without having first paid the license therein required, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than 90 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That upon conviction as herein- 
hefore provided, there shall also be found and declared in the verdict 
the amount of the license taxes then due and unpaid, whereupon the 
court or commissioner shall enter judgment in favor of the United 
States for the amount of license money so found to be due and unpaid, 
and such judgment shall be in addition to any fines or penalties im- 
posed, and shall be enforced as judgment in a ciyil action: Provided 
further, That all taxes levied, laid, or provided for in the preceding 
section, and penalties and interest accrued, shall be deemed due and 
legally owing to the United States from the time such person, firm, 
or corporation shall have engaged in such business, and are hereby 
declared to be a lien upon the real and personal property of the per- 
son, firm, or corporation liable therefor, paramount and superior to 
all mortgages, hypothecations, conyeyances, and assignments, and shall 
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have the same priority as are taxes or debts due the United States 
under the provisions of the national bankruptcy act.” 

“Src, 2572, That the licenses provided for in this act shall be issued 
by the clerk of the district court or any subdivision thereof in compli- 
ance with the order of the court or judge thereof duly made and 
entered; and the clerk of the court shall keep a full record of all 
upplications for license and all recommendations for and remonstrances 
against the granting of licenses and of the action of the court thereon : 
Provided, That the elerk of said court and each division thereof shall 
give bond or bonds in such amounts as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may require and in such form as the Attorney General may approve, 
and all moneys received for licenses by him or them under this act 
shall, except as otherwise provided by law, be covered into the Alaska 
fund of the Treasury of the United States under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided fur- 
ther, That if the amount of the tax is not a fixed sum, the applicant 
shall state in his application for Hcense that he agrees to pay the 
license tax and will make a true return and will pay to the clerk such 
tax on or before the Ist day of the next ensuing February; and the 
judge of the court may, at his discretion, require of such applicant 
a good and sufficient bond in double the amount of such probable tax 
to secure the payment thereof, as above provided, for the use of the 
United States, 

Spe. 2583. That prosecutions for the violation of the provisions 
of this act shall be on information filed in the district court or any 
subdivision thereof by the United States attorney or any of his assist- 
ants, or before a United States commissioner, by the United States 
attorney or by any of bis assistants, or by the United States marshal 
or any deputy marshal, or by the clerk of the district court or any 
deputy clerk, or such prosecution may be by and through indictment 
by grand jury, and it shall be the duty of either of said officers, upon 
the presentation to him of sworn information that the law has been 
violated, to file such information, or to present the facts alleged to 
constitute a violation of the law to the grand jury: Provided, That the 
special remedies provided by this act shall not be deemed exclusive, 
and any appropriate remedy, either civil or criminal, or both, may be 
Invoked by the United States in the collection of all license taxes and 
enforcement of the tax lien.” 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 25, after the word “ are,” insert the word “ accorded,” 
and after the word taxes“ insert the words or debts.” 

Page 3, line 25, after the word Court,” strike out “may, at his. 
discretion " and insert in lieu thereof the word “ shall.” 


The question was taken and the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


TIME OF HOLDING COURT IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 466) to amend section 90 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States, approved March 3, 1911, so as to change the 
time of holding certain terms of the district court of Missis- 
sippi. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That section 90 of the Judicial Code be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 90. The State of Mississippi is divided into two judicial 
districts to be known as the northern and southern districts of 
Mississippi. The northern district shall include the territory embraced 
on the 1st day of December, 1923, in the counties of Alcorn, Attala, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Itawamba, Lee, Lowndes, Monroe, Ok- 
tibbeha, Pantotoe, Prentiss, Tishomingo, and Winston, which shall con- 
stitute the eastern division of said district; also the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Benton, Calhoun, 
Carroll, De Soto, Grenada, Lafayette, Marshall, Montgomery, Panola, 
Tate, Tippah, Union, Webster, and Yalabusha, which shall constitute 
the western division of said district; also the territory embraced on 
the date last mentioned in the counties of Bolivar, Coahoma, Leflore, 
Quitman, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, and Tunica, which shall constitute 
the Delta division of said district. The terms of the district court 
for the eastern division shall be held at Aberdeen on the first Mon- 
days in April and October; and for the western division, at Oxford on 
the third Monday in April and the first Monday in December; and for 
the Delta division, at Clarksdale on the fourth Monday in January and 
the third Monday in October. The southern district shall include the 
territory embraced on the Ist day of December, 1923, in the counties of 
Amite, Copiah, Covington, Franklin, Hinds, Holmes, Jefferson Davis, 
Lawrence, Leake, Lincoln, Madison, Pike, Rankin, Simpson, Smith, 
Scott, Wilkinson, and Yazoo, which shall constitute the Jackson 
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division; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in 
the counties of Adams, Claiborne, Humphreys, Issaquena, Jefferson, 
Sharkey, Warren, and Washington, which shall constitute the western 
division ; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Clarke, Jones, Jasper, Kemper, Lauderdale, Neshoba, New- 
ton, Noxulee, and Wayne, which shall constitute the eastern division; 
also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Forrest, George, Greene, Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Lamar, Marion, 
Perry, Pearl River, Stone, and Walthall, which shall constitute the 
southern division of said district. Terms of the district court for the 
Jackson division shall be held at Jackson on the first Mondays in 
May and November; for the western division at Vicksburg on the third 
Mondays in May and November; for the eastern division at Meridian 
on the third Mondays in March and September; and for the southern 
division at Biloxi on the third Monday in February and the first Mon- 
day in June. The clerk of the court for each district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself, or a deputy, at each place in his district 
at which court is now required to be held, at which he shall not 
himself reside, which shall be kept open at all times for the trans- 
action of the business of the court. The marshal for each of said dis- 
tricts shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at each 
place of holding court in his district.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MONUMENT TO SYMBOLIZE THE NATIONAL GAME OF BASEBALL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was (S. J. Res. 7) 
granting permission for the erection of a monument to symbo- 
lize the national game of baseball. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL TERMINAL FACILITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the bill (H. R. 597) which was passed over a moment 


ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to return to the bill indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 507) providing additional terminal facilities in square 
east of 710 and square 712 in the District of Columbia for freight 
traffic. j 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any railroad company now or hereafter hay- 
ing tracks in the District of Columbia, or operating over the line of 
any other railroad in the District of Columbia, shall have the right to 
have freight transported by it delivered upon the tracks of any other 
railroad in the square east of square 710 and in square 712 in the 
District of Columbia upon the payment to the railroad whose tracks 
are used for such purpose of a reasonable switching charge, which shall 
include the return of the empty car for every car so switched to said 
tracks; and if the parties be unable to agree upon such charges, then 
the same shall be prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the petition of any party in interest. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to section 
1. On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “in the square east 
of square 710 and in square 712,” so that it will read “ deliv- 
ered upon the tracks of any other railroad in the District of 
Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WI Ngo: Page 1, lines 7 and 8, after the word 
“ railroad “ in line 7, strike out “in the square east of square 710 and 
in square 712.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That all railroads described in section 1 of this act be, and 
they are hereby, required to accept shipments of freight for delivery in 
and upon said square east of 710 and in and upon square 712. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to strike 
out section 2. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. At this point I 
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will ask in short to insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 

the report of the committee of the House in reference to this bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 

asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. 

Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The report is as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to which was referred 
H. R. 597, reports same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide that any railroad company 
having tracks in the District of Columbia shall have the right to have 
freight delivered upon square 712 and the square east of square 710 
upon the payment of a reasonable switching charge, and if the parties 
are unable to agree upon such charges, then the same shall be prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1903 Congress passed an act, Public, No. 122, approved February 
28, 1903, providing for the construction of a Union Station and other 
‘terminal facilities, and a section of said act permitted the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. to construct and maintain a freight track running 
south on Florida Avenue within the city of Washington, and authorizing 
the delivery of freight cars in and upon squares 711, 712, and 713. 

The square east of 710 is a small square of land owned by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government and is used as a storage yard for various 
building and other supplies, large quantities of which have to be hauled 
at great expense from the southern part of the city because there is 
only Baltimore & Ohio delivery into this square. Square 712 is 
owned by a number of different parties, among which is the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., and such freight as is delivered into this square is 
delivered exclusively by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

The freight rates for shipment from one railroad to another within 
the District of Columbia are almost prohibitive. There fs appended 
hereto and made a part of this report the schedule of freight rates 
now in force for shipment from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and vice versa. 

The freight rates for switching cars into these squares are as follows: 


Freight rates for shipments from one railroad to another within the 
District of Columbia, effective August 28, 1920 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD TO PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Hundred- 
f weight 
\Class No. 1. Boots, clothing, glassware-___--..----.--.------ 80. 35 
(Cissa No. 2. Butter, chinaware, ete_--------- | 30 
Class Noi 3. Hardware, crockery, et 2A 
Class No. 4. Lumber, brick, iron, ete — 947 
Clais No- G. Nenn eS PPE S | 
Class No, 6. All full carload lots ae a bs 
paie No. 25. Cotten piece goods, ete 26 
ule No. 26. Canned fruit, sugar, vegetables, etc., 20 per cent 
© below class 3, not below class 4; less carload lots 19 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TO BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Hundred- 
weight 
Class No. 1. Boots, clothing, glassware „%“ $0. 25 
Class No. 2. Butter, chinaware, ete. SEES A Pe 
Class No. 3. Hardware, crockery, eto 24 
Class No, 4. Lumber, brick, iron, et 175 
CONDE, ING ( O e Ar a A a A A 145 
Class No. 6, All full carload lots. 121 
Bule No. 25. Cotton piece goods, eta 26 
ule No. 26. Canned fruit, sugar, vegetables, etc., 20 per cent 
below class 3, not below class 4; less carload lots —— .19 


From this schedule it will be seen that a car of 50 tons at the lowest 
yate quoted would be $125 to switch the car from the Pennsylvania 
tracks to these terminal points. 

Your committee made an investigation of switching charges in cities 
In the vicinity of Washington and is advised that the usual charge for 
switching cars from one railroad to another within the city limits is 
reasonable and nominal as compared with the rates in Washington. 

Your committee is advised that it is the purpose of the owners of 
Square 712 to erect a public warehouse and trestle-dump terminal 
facilities on this square and that by this arrangement thousands of 
dollars in hauling charges could be saved annually to the District gov- 
ernment and the general public of the growing northeast and northwest 
sections of the city would be benefited thereby. 

A similar bill was introduced in the last Congress and passed the 
House and also the Senate with amendments, but was lost in confer- 
ence. 

This matter has been taken up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the District Committee was advised that it was a matter 
upon which the Congress might with entire propriety legislate and that 
go dealing with the matter would be in harmony with the policy and 
practice which they understood has been followed in the past of direct 
action by Congress on matters affecting the District of Columbia. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the way we have amended the bill 
with the amendment now pending will make this a general bill, 
go as to allow any railroad company in the District of Colum- 
bia to operate a line over any other railroad, and the right to 
have its freight transported by it delivered upon the tracks of 


any other raflroad company, and if there is any dispute about 
the charges, then the Interstate Commerce Commission may fix 
the charge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Winco: Page 2, lines 4 to 7, strike out sec- 
tion 2. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follews; 


Sec. 3, That all laws and parts of laws that are in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

Sec. 4. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reberved. 


Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the section be 
renumbered in conformity with the action of the Houses 
and that the title be amended so as to conform to the text 
as amended. As it is now, I suggest that the title should read 
“A bill giving the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion of switching charges in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the sections 
of the bill will be renumbered as indicated by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
Will be amended to conform to the body of the bill. 

There was no objection. 


MONUMENT TO SYMBOLIZE THE NATIONAL GAME OF BASEBALL 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate joint resolution 7, granting permission for the erection of a 
monument to symbolize the national game of baseball, retain its 
place on the Calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Masa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that Senate joint resolution 
No. T retain its place on the Calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

STATUE OF GENERAL SAN MARTIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 106) authorizing the erection on public grounds 
in the city of Washington, D. C., of an equestrian statue of 
General San Martin, which the people of Argentina haye pre- 
sented to the United States. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this joint resolution? 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], 
or some other Member who has the information, to tell us who 
the general is, or was, and why there should be a monument to 
him erected in this country, and the circumstances under which 
this offer was made. I will be glad if the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, if he can do so, will give the House some informa- 
tion about General San Martin. 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, thinking it might be possible that 
this question would be asked, I read up the history of South 
America somewhat, and prepared myself for a long address; but 
inasmuch as its delivery on this occasion weuld embarrass 
Members interested in other bills, I will try to condense it 
within a few words. 

Gen. San Martin is the national hero of Argentina. He was 
a soldier first, last, and all the time. One of the interesting 
things I found out about him was that in the course of his notable 
career he made but a single speech, In this he may or may not 
deserve our emulation. 

San Martin was the liberator of Chile, Peru, and indeed half 
a continent, besides strengthening liberty in his own country. 
Then he performed what I think to be the most wonderful act 
of sacrifice of which I have ever read. After he had achieved 
his great military triumphs, he could have had the highest civie 
honors; he might have been at the head of any one of the gov- 
ernments he had made possible. But he found that if he were 
to accept such a dignity, it would endanger the liberties of the 
people for whom he had fought. So he voluntarily withdrew 
and went Into exile in a foreign laud, where he passed the re 
mainder of a long life, much of the time in penury. 
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This example of sacrifice would of itself be the warrant for 
honoring his memory, but it is also to be recognized that in 
military prowess he ranks among the great generals of the 
world. These are the reasons why his own people look upon 
him as we look upon Washington. 

A few years ago Americans living in Argentina, by their 
own subscriptions and some from this country, secured a 
statue of Washington which they presented to Argentina. The 
people of Argentina in their gratitude for this determined to 
meet it by a popular subscription, which in return should give 
to the city of Washington a statue of the same class. 

This statue is finished, is crated, is on the wharf waiting to 
be shipped; and the people of Argentina not being able to 
understand the delays which frequently occur in the processes 
of legislation here are beginning to wonder why we take so 
long a time in accepting their generosity. 

So I greatly hope for the sake of international amity and 
the good will subsisting between the two countries action may 
be taken now. 

Mr. DENISON. I thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion. Can the gentleman state the spot where this monument 
will be erected? 

Mr. LUCE. No. That is for the Chief of Engineers and 
the Commission on Fine Arts to determine, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Committee on the Library. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission for 
the erection on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of 
Congress, and the White House, or the grounds south of the White 
House, a copy of the statue of Gen. San Martin, by Dumont: Pro- 
vided, That the site chosen and the design of the pedestal shall be 
approved by the Joint Committee on the Library and that the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of the said 
memorial, and the said Chief of Engineers, United States Army, shall 
supervise the work of erection of the said memorial. 


The resolution was ordered read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8. 2797) to authorize the payment of claims under the provi- 
sions of the so-called war minerals relief act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior says that whether 
any further authorization is necessary will depend upon the 
decision of the court on certain questions. Now, the act itself 
provided that in no event should the expenditure exceed a cer- 
tain amount. 

Some of us were opposed to that legislation, but they were 
able to get it through the House over the opposition because 
of the representation that it would not exceed, as I recall, 
$8,500,000. Now they are back for an authorization of several 
million dollars more, when the Secretary of the Interior says 
in his report that it is not yet certain whether that money will 
be necessary. It will be time enough to consider increasing 
the limitation after we know that definitely. Therefore I am 
obliged to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the report states that the case is pending in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. The case has 
been decided, and I have a copy of the decision here, holding 
that the claims must be paid.- 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman knows that the Secretary 
of the Interior says, “If claims or parts of claims heretofore 
denied by the Secretary of the Interior are not reversed as a 
result of litigation now pending in the courts, the money still 
remaining available in the appropriation will be sufficient, or 
nearly sufficient, to pay the remaining unadjusted claims.” 
The only excuse for this pending bill is the assumption that 
the courts are going to overrule the present decision of the 
department, and I do not think Cougress has any right to cast 
that suspicion upon the validity of the decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that I have a copy of the decision rendered since that 
report was made, overriding the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the date of the decision? 

Mr. RAKER. I have it right here in my hand. It was 
rendered about two weeks ago. The date is not on it. It is 
numbered 416 and directly overrules the Secretary of the In- 
terior and directs that these claims be paid. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand it is likely to come up again 
and I would like a chance to look into the matter. It may 
be we are up against it, but I know the assurance was given 
Congress that $8,500,000 would be enough. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to me 
a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think we ought to take further 
time with this bill. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will not the gentleman listen to the 
chairman of the committee? There are people all over my 
country suffering on account of this situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am obliged to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may print in the Recorp this recent decision which is re- 
ferred to in the report as a case that was then pending. 
Since the report was made the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has overruled the lower court and has overruled 
the Department of the Interior. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
ne my remarks by printing a statement in connection with 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may print in the Record the report of the committee, together 
with a copy of the decision which I have already referred to, 
so that the Members will have it before them when this mat- 
ter comes up for consideration again to-morrow or next day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp as indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. i 

The report and decision are as follows: 


[House Report No. 601, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 


To AUTHORIZE THE PAYMENT Or CLAIMS UNDER THE PROVISIONS oF 
THE So-CALLED Wak MINERALS RELIEF ACT 


Mr. Ronsiox of Kentucky, fronr the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, submitted the following report to accompany S. 2797: 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, to whom was referred the 
bill (8, 2797) to authorize the payment of claims under the provisions 
of the so-called war minerals relief act, reports the same favorably 
without amendment. 

The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Interior 
to lawfully pay adjudicated claims arising under the provisions of the 
so-called war minerals relief act there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sum or sums, not exceeding $2,500,000, as may be neces- 
sary to satisfy such of said claims as shall be approved and certified 
for payment by the said Secretary of the Interior, under the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 2, 1919, as amended, and that the limitation in said 
act, as amended, on the aggregate amount to be disbursed thereunder 
in the payment of said claims is hereby repealed.” 

The committee had before it for consideration S. 2797 and H. R. 
8709. Hearings were had by the committee. From such hearings and 
letters from the Secretary of the Interior it appeared therefrom to the 
committee that such legislation was required as necessary, just, and 
proper. 
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The first act, passed March 2, 1919 (40 U. S. Stats. 1272), directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to adjust and pay the net losses suf- 
fered by any person by reason of producing or preparing to produce 
certain minerals at the request or demand of the Government; these 
minerals were and are known as war minerals and their production 
was sought by the Government for war purposes. 

In order to secure production of these minerals during the war, the 
Government promised that it would establish and maintain reasonable 
prices: for the duration of the war and two years thereafter. This 
promise was fulfilled by the passage of the original war minerais bill 
approved October 5, 1918, which carried an appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 to enable the Government to administer same. 

Because of the sudden termination of the war, this bill was not ad- 
ministered. To have done so would likely have resulted in a less of 
the entire appropriation. Inasmuch as it was a war measure it was 
deemed best to abandon it and make settlement with those the Govern- 
ment had requested to produce. 

Accordingly, Congress passed the said act of March 2, 1919, which 
reserved $8,500,000 out of the $50,000,000 carried in the original war 
minerals bill with which to pay the net losses suffered by said war 
minerals producers. This $8,500,000 was only æ guess at the actual 
losses sustained by the war minerals producers, because neither their 
number nor investments were known when the act of March 2, 1919, 
was passed. > 

In the adjudication of claims under the act of March 2, 1919, the 
Secretary of the Interlor refuscd to validate claims based on published 
appeals by the Government, and because thereof denied more than 600 
of the claims filed. 

These claimants appealed to Congress, with the result that the 
amendatory act of November 23, 1921 (42 U. S. Stats., p. $22), was 
passed, which enabled the Secretary to pay these claimants. The act 
of 1921 carried no additional appropriation, and under it approximately 
$3,500,000 was paid out. 

Of the appropriation there remains the sum of $1,738,829.75. 

If the decisions of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
be finally sustained, ft will require, according to the Secretary of the 
Interior, an additional appropriation of $2,500,000 in order to enable 
the Secretary to adjust and pay the remaining claims, 

` Approximately two-thirds of the claims have been satisfactorily ad- 
insted and prid. Ot the one-third remaining the Secretary has made 
many adjustments and has certified the amounts that the claimants 
are entitled to under the acts. 

When it became apparent that the fund would likely prove inade- 
quate to pay the remaining claimants in full, the Secretary, on Octo- 
ber 10, 1923, quite properly suspended further payments. The sus- 
pension of payments has caused a most distressing situation with 
numerous claimants who have beem in desperate financial straits ever 
since they lost their all in answering their Government's appeal. 
Resumption of payments will save several claimants from financial 
ruin. 

There are claims pending under the act of 1919 which have not 
been adjusted and paid. 

One of the questions pending in the courts is the item of “ interest 
paid” on moneys borrowed as an item of “net losses suffered.” 
Many of the claimants are still paying interest on obligations in- 
curred” in order to enable them to comply with the Government's 
request. If “interest paid” is ultimately determined to be a proper 
item of loss such claims should be speedily adjusted and paid, as such 
loss increases each day. 

In view of the cases cited by Mr. Justice Siddons in his opinion 
above set forth, and particularly the case of United States v. State 
of New York (160 U. S. 598), it would apparently seem that “ interest 
paid” may be ultimately determined to be a part of the net losses 
to be repald to claimants in a proper case; therefore the Secretary 
of the Interior should be provided with ample funds to promptly 
liquidate these claims in the event such obligations determined are to 
be a part of the net losses. 

Finally, it is not right that two-thirds of the claimants should be 
paid in full and the remaining one-third only receive 40 cents on the 
dollar, 

The Secretary of the Interlor since October 10, 1923, has made no 
payments out of the appropriation remaining. Many awards have 
been made. Because of this suspension of payments many claimants 
are in very great financial distress. 

In order to enable the Secretary to promptly and properly adjust 
and pay all jnst claims, and that all claimants be treated alike, this 
bin should have prompt and favorable action by Congress, and your 
committee therefore recommends that the bill should pass, 

These claimants contributed at the request and demand of their 
Government and in many instances at great sacrifice. It is only 
fair and just that all of the people should bear their part of this 
burden rather than that it should be placed upon these few. 

The Director of the Budget has investigated the necessity for the 
appropriation and same has his approval. 

The necessity for the proposed legislation, as above stated. is fully 
Bet forth in the following letter from the Secretary of the Interior: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 13, 292}. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIH, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator Opp: In the regular annual war minerals relief 
report: to the Congress on December 5 last attention was called to a 
situation which seemed to require suspension of payment of ascertained 
losses, An actiom to compel the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
losses sustained in the purchase of property had been sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in the case of United 
States ex rel. Rives v. Secretary of the Interior on appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; and action to require re- 
payment of interest on borrowed capital was under advisement by the 
same court in the case of United States ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & 
Chemical Co. v. Secretary of the Interior, A vigorous effort was being 
made to seeure from the Attorney General a reversal of the decision 
which barred the manufacturers of ferromanganese from the benefits of 
the act, and claims which had been regarded as “ dead,” because seem- 
ingly abandoned, were being revived. Confronted by the express pro- 
vision of the war minerals. relief act to the effect that awards and the 
cost of administration shall in no event exceed the sum of $8,500,000 . 
(act of Mareh 2, 1919, 40 Stat. 1272), it was decided, on October 13, 
1923, that payments should be withheld pending further developments, 
and until an investigation could be made to determine the solvency of 
war minerals relief. The work of determining the net losses suffered, 
however, was not suspended but has been continued so that with the 
resumption of payments the settlements of claims will not be delayed. 

Since that time there have been important developments. The 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has sustained the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in holding that purchase price 
of property is within the purview of the act in the case of United 
States ex rel. Riyes v. Secretary of the Interior. Notice of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States has been given by the 
Government. Further, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has held that interest on borrowed capital is reimbursable under the 
act in the case of United States ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical 
Co. v. Seeretary of the Interior, and the case is now before the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia on appeal. Copies of both these 
decisions accompany this report. 

An examination of all claims discloses that $3,062,867.50 is claimed 
for purchase of property, $453,608.54 for mineral rights, and $206,- 
320.30 for interest. These figures do not include claims which were 


‘denied for lack of stimulation, commercial importance, or for other 


reasons, because if there were no stimulation or commercial importance 
the claims for purchase money and interest could not be considered, 

The amount for purchase of property, no doubt, will be materially 
reduced by deductions for salvage, depletion which may baye been 
allowed in awards, receipts from sale of property where property has 
been sold, and in cases where property was purchased prior to 
stimulation or was paid for in stocks not at the time worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. It is impossible to determine in advance with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of this reduction, but it seems certain 
that if the Supreme Court of the United States should hold that 
purchase money and interest are items for payment out of the appro- 
priation of $8,500,000, an additional appropriation would have to ba 
made before all claims could be paid under the decision, 

A further development since the date of the annual report is nn 
opinien by the Attorney General of the United States that losses in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese are not repayable under the aet. A 
edpy of that opinion is transmitted herewith. If this opinion be not 
disturbed by the courts, claims involving more than half a million dol- 
lars, which heretofore had to be taken into account when considering 
the sufficiency of the appropriation to meet awards in fall, may be dis- 
regarded. 

In the 200 remaining unadjusted claims which are before the Sec- 
retary—not including 248 claims in which no motion for rehearing 
under the amended act has yet been filed—the total amount claimed is 
$2,592,276,.86. The unexpended balance of the appropriation at the 
present time, taking into account claims in which net loss has been 
ascertained but not paid, is $1,788,829.75. There are 248 claims in 
which no application for rehearing under the amended act bas been 
filed. It can not be predicted how many of these may be resurrected. 
Those in which an award was made under the original act and in 
which purchase price of property and interest were claimed and de- 
nied undoubtedly will be pressed if the decisions of the lower courts 
should be sustained. The total amount claimed in the 248 claims wes 

2,708,100.54, and the amount awarded under the original act $802,- 
068.97, leaving an amount of $1,906,031.57 involved if application for 
rehearing were fJed in all these now supposedly dead claims, 

Based upon the proportion of amounts allowed to amounts claimed in 
the work to this date, it would appear that the fund is sufficient to 
meet awards in these remaining 200 pending claims and in any of the 
248 no motion claims which may be revived. 

Experience has shown that about 30 per cent of the total amount of 
all the claims filed has been found to be the actual net losses sustained 
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and payable under the war minerals act, and if this approximate per 
cent shall obtain in the settlement of the remaining 200 claims, ag- 
gregating $2,592,276.36, and if all the 248 claims in which no motion 
for rehearing has yet been filed, involving $1,906,031.57, should be 
resurrected (but attention is again called to the fact that $3,062,- 
867.50 claimed for losses on purchase of property, $453,608.54 claimed 
for net losses for mineral rights purchased, and $206,320.30 claimed 
for interest paid, making a total of these items of $3,722,796.34, are 
not included in the aggregate of $4,498,307.93 upon which the calcula- 
tion $389,337.38 to meet 

(a) $3,062,867.50 claimed for losses on purchase of property. 

(Ù) $206,320.30 for interest price on borrowed capital. 

(o) $453,608.54 for purchase of mineral rights. 

(4) Costs of administration. 

(e) The probability or possibility of other items not allowed in the 
past being brought into the problems for adjustment, liquidation, and 
settlement under the act by litigation just as property losses and in- 
terest losses have been brought in. For illustration, if the manufac- 
turers of ferromanganese should enter mandamus proceedings, regard- 
less of the opinion of the Attorney General, and the courts should hold 
that such losses are legitimate items for repayment, then claims in- 
volving more than half a million dollars, which in these figures have 
been disregarded, would have to be included with those entitled to 
consideration and adjustment. p 

And if none of the 248 claims in which no motion for rehearing has 
been made should be revived, there would remain of the appropriation 
to meet the $3,722,796.84 claimed for purchase of property, mining 
rights, and interest, $961,146.85, making no allowance for cost of 
administration. 

It is pointed out that, because items for property losses and for inter- 
est have never been allowed, no statistics are available on which to 
predicate a statement as to the per cent likely to prevail in the settle- 
ment of this class of claims, but it is believed that the per cent will be 
much in excess of 80. Should it be found in actual adjustment that the 
net loss reaches 50 per cent, and the per cent may be higher than this, 
awards for purchase of property and interest would amount to $1,861,- 
898.17 with not more than $961,146.85, under the most favorable plan 
of figuring—that is, not considering that any dead claims will be 
revived or action be brought to admit ferromanganese—with which to 
pay such awards. 

At the present moment a resumption of payment of losses in some 
form is most desirable if the same can be done under the statute, There 
is constantly increasing impatience and complaint on the part of those 
who months ago were found to be entitled to an award but who have 
received nothing, and the number of such complaining claimants is daily 
increasing as claims are being investigated and adjusted but not paid. 
The financial condition of many, it is asserted, is desperate, and a 
resumption of payments would bring relief to all such and probably 
would save some from ruin. Also, resumption would permit the labor 
which is now directed to correspondence respecting deferred payments 
to be turned to the actual adjustment of claims, from which work it 
has been diverted. The present ‘situation strongly demands and I 
earnestly desire that the small minority of claims now remaining un- 
paid may be accorded the same treatment which the majority has re- 
ceived. But I feel that, in view of the possibility or probability of a 
deficit, I can not resume payments notwithstanding the urgency and 
that it is my duty to acqualnt'the chairmen of the proper committees 
in the Senate and House with the difiicuities of the situation. 

Inasmuch as you and the other charmen to whom this communication 
goes will have to do with the question in case it reaches Congress, and 
therefore have a particular interest in it now, I feel that you and they 
will be willing, upon this solicitation for counsel and advice, and with 
a statement of the situation thus formally placed before you, to give me 
the benefit of your judgment as to the preper course to be followed 
under the statute which reads in part that the Secretary of the Interior 
“shall in no event exceed the sum of $8,500,000.” 


The following table shows the present situation at a glance: 


Total amount claimed for interest 8200, 320. 30 
Total amount claimed for purchase of property 3, 062, 867. 50 
Total amount claimed for mining rights_._tiper......0 453, 608.54 


Grand, total 8 722; 106. 84 


Norr.— The amount claimed would be subject to deductions for 
salvage of property, depletion allowances in former awards, ete. No 
claim for purchase of property, mining rights, or interest has ever 
been allowed or paid, but the lower courts now hold that such losses 
come within the act, 

Amount claimed in the 200 remaining unadjusted claims which are 
before the Secretary and in which relief would be given by a resump- 
tion of payments, $2,592,276.36. 

Norn.—Judging by the past, the awards in the last above class 
of claims would be about 30 per cent of the amount claimed. 

Unexpended balance of appropriation, after deducting the amounts of 
award made since suspension of payments, $1,738,829.75. 


Amount involved (difference ‘between amount claimed and amount 
awarded) in the 248 claims in which no application for rehearing 
under the amended act has yet been filed, $1,906,031.57. 

This communication is being sent to the chairmen of the Appropris- 
tions Committees of the Senate and House and to the chairmen of 
the Mines and Mining Committecs of both branches of Congress. 

Will you not confer and give me a reply at your earliest con- 
venience? 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK, 
In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. Hubert Work, 

Secretary of the Interior, appellant, v. United States of America 

ex rel. Logan Rives. No, 4020. 

Before Smythe, chief justice; Robb, associate justice; and Bailey, 
Justice, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Smythe, chief justice: The Secretary of the Interior appeals from a 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia awarding 
a mandamus against him by which he is directed to take jurisdiction 
of a claim filed with him by the relator, Logan Rives, under section 5 
of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1919 (40 Stat, 1272), as 
amended by the act of November 23, 1921 (42 Stat. 822). 

By section 5, just mentioned, before it was amended, the Secretary 
was authorized “to adjust, liquidate, and pay such net losses as may 
have been suffered by any person * * * by reason of producing 
or preparing to produce * * * manganese * * + in compliance 
with the request or demand of the Department of the Interior * * + 
to supply the urgent needs of the Nation in the prosecution of the 
war;” and to make such adjustments and payments in each case as 
he shall determine to be just and equitable.” It is further provided 
that no claim shall be allowed or paid unless it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the * * *® Secretary that the expenditures so made 
or obligations so ineurred by the claimant were made in good faith for 
or upon property which contained * * + manganese * * * in 
sufficient quantities to be of commercial importance.” And his decision 
is made “conclusive and final” hy the act. 

The relator stated that during the months of June and July, 1918, in 
preparing to produce manganese in compliance with the request of the 
Department of the Interlor to supply the urgent needs of the Nation in 
the prosecution of the war, he agreed to buy two tracts of land situ- 
ated near Batesville, Ark., containing manganese in sufficient quantities 
to be of commercial importance and made initial payment on the pur- 
chase of $9,600; that upon the signing of the armistice there was due 
by the petitioner on the purchase price of the land the sum of $11,000, 
but since there was then no further demand for manganese the land 
was not worth to exceed $1,000; that to save himself further loss he 
elected, under his contract to purchase, to lose as liquidated damages 
the sum which he had paid on the purchase, namely, $9,600, and this 
sum was a net loss to him. He filed with the Secretary under the act 
just mentioned a claim embodying several items which aggregate 
$55,204.15. Among them was the $9,600 item. The Secretary allowed 
a number of the items but rejected the one for $9,600. In accepting 
the award and requesting payment thereof the relator stated that he 
did not waive any right to further award under any additional remedial 
legislation which might be passed and which might permit further pay- 
ment. Payment for the allowed item was made to the relator. 

After this Congress amended the act by adding thereunto the following: 

“That all claimants who, in response to any personal, written, or 
published request, demand, solicitation, or appeal from any of the Gov- 
ernment agencies mentioned in this act, in good faith expended money 
in producing or preparing to produce any of the ores or minerals named 
therein and have heretofore mailed or filed their elaim or notice fn 
writing thereof within the time and in the manner prescribed by said 
act, if the proof in support of said claims clearly shows them to be 
based upon action taken in response to sach request, demand, solicita- 
tion, or appeal, shall be reimbursed such net losses as they may have 
incurred and are in justice and equity entitled to from the appropria- 
tion In the act. If in Claims passed upon under said act awards have 
been denied or made on rulings contrary to the provisions of this 
amendment or through miscalculation, the Secretary of the Interior 
may award proper amounts or additional amounts.” 

Subsequent to the passage of this amendment relator asked for n 
rehearing with respect to the $9,600 item and other ftems. The re- 
hearing was granted and the Secretary went info the whole matter 
anew. He held agamst the relator on the ground that the money 
spent in the purchase of the real estate was not repayable as a loss 
under the law, either as originally passed or in the amendatory form. 
With respect to these facts, there is no dispute between the parties. 

The statute authorized the Secretary to pay such net losses as were 
suffered by any person by reason of producing or preparing to pro- 
duce manganese, etc. In purchasing this land the relator was prepar- 
ing to produce manganese. ‘This is admitted. The statute further 
says that no claim should be allowed unless it shall appear that the 
expenditures made by the claimant “were made in good faith for or 
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on property which contained * * © manganese,” etc, It is 
said money paid in acquiring property for that purpose was not paid 
for for“ property within the meaning of the statute. The contro- 
versy seemed to turn upon the meaning of the word “for,” In his 
opinion rejecting the claim the Secretary said that to adopt the view 
“that the word ‘for’ means ‘for the purchase of property’ would 
exclude“ other claims that should be allowed. We do not think this 
would follow, because the word “for” has many significations accord- 
ing to the lexicographer. In one relation it may mean, as the Secre- 
tary says, “for the benefit of” or “for the use of” and in another 
in consideration of.“ Webster says that in the most general sense it 
indicates “that in consideration of which * * + anything is done 
or takes place.” The expenditure of the $9,600 was in consideration 
of the property—therefore was made “for” it. It is a very common 
thing to say that so much money was paid for this or for that, mean- 
ing thereby that it was the consideration passed for the thing men- 
tioned. We are satisfied that under the statute it was the intention 
of Congress to allow for losses incurred by reason of money paid for 
property which contained manganese. 

Much significance is given to what took place on the floor of the 
Senate when the bill was being considered, and it is said that because 
of this the word “for” must be given the restricted meaning attrib- 
uted to it by the Secretary. But how are we to know whether the same 
view was taken by the House of Representatives when the bill was 
before that body? Anyhow, it is immaterial, While reference may be 
made to the reports of the committees of either House and even to. de- 
bates of Congress for the purpose of aiding in the interpretation of an 
ambiguous measure (U. S. v. St. Paul N. & M. Railway Co., 247 U. S. 
810, 318, and Wisconsin R. R. Commission v. Chicago B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
257 U. S. 563, 589), there is no authority for qualifying the sources of 
information where, as here, there is no ambiguity. See authorities just 
cited. In this case the effect of going to the proceedings of Congress 
would be to create a doubt where none existed before and this is not al- 
lowable. (Wisconsin R. R. Commission y. Chicago B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
supra, p. 589.) 

We are urged to hold that this is an action against the United States, 
and that since they have not consented to be sued with respect to the 
matter it can not be maintained. To this view we can not yield. The 
action relates simply to the question as to whether or not the Secretary 
has failed to exercise a power vested in him by Congress. It does not 
seek to direct him to allow or pay a penny, Such an action in no wise 
affects the United States, The circumstance that our ruling may result 
in a finding by the Secretary in favor of the relator is of no impor- 
tance. It would be merely an incidental. With reference to a situa- 
tion like this the Supreme Court of the United States in awarding a 
mandamus to compel the Interstate Commerce Commisison to entertain 
and proceed to adjudicate a cause said: 

“The unusual and purely fortuitous circumstance, that the char- 
acter of this jurisdictional limitation on the power of the commission 
chances to be such that the giving of a correct construction to it 
must result in determining the character of the decision which the 
commission must render when the case is returned to It, can not 
affect the power of this court or that of the lower courts to define 
what that jurisdiction is under the act of Congress or the duty of 
the commission to accept and act upon such definition when an- 
nounced.” (Louisville Cement Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
246 U. S. 638, 644.) 

What we bave said meets another contention made by the Secretary, 
viz, that in rendering his decision construing the statute he was 
exercising his judgment, and that, as there is some basis for that judg- 
ment in the statute, the courts have no power to control his action. 
While this doctrine is sound where the Secretary takes jurisdiction 
and then exerts his judgment over the matter to which the jurisdic- 
tion extends, it does not apply where he refuses to act, on the as- 
sumption that he has no power or jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter. In the case of Louisville Cement Co. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, supra, the commission refused to allow a claim be- 
cause, as stated, it had not been filed in time under the statute. 
The court held that it had been and granted the writ of mandamus 
to compel the commission to entertain and proceed to adjudicate the 
claim. That is what the court below did in this case. 

Another decision which bears on the point is that of Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, v. Mosier (261 U. S. 352), There the question was 
as to whether or not under a statute bonuses paid for oil lands were 
distributable as rents or as royalties. The relators alleged that the 
Secretary had placed a wrong construction upon the statute. The 
court said that the determination of the question was not “a matter 
of discretionary construction by the Secretary” but was a matter 
“ determinable in court at the instance of the beneficiaries as of right.“ 
So here the question as to whether or not money paid for manganese 
land comes within the purview of the statute is a matter of statutory 
construction, not finally intrusted to the discretion of the Secretary, 
but determinable in court at the instance of the claimant. 
was followed in Work +. United States ex rel. McAlester-Edwards 
Coal Co. (262 U. S. 200), where the Secretary, construing a statute, 


This case | 


denied the right of the coal company to make payment for certain 
lands and to have a patent issued therefor, The Secretary insisted 
that since his construction of the statute had some basis therein it 
was not reviewable by the courts. This court took a different view of 
the matter (277 Fed. 573), and was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, These decisions represent the latest expressions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject and are 
binding upon us. 

The acceptance of the amount awarded to the realtor did not bar him 
from relief with respect to the $9,600 item, The Secretary granted a 
rehearing after the acceptance, reconsidered his decision touching the 
matter, and rejected the item anew. He did not think that the realtor 
was barred from a rehearing by the acceptance, or, if he did, te 
waived the bar and proceeded as if it had no existence. If the Secre- 
tary had taken jurisdiction of the claim and had rejected it in whole 
or in part on the ground that it did not represent a loss incurred by 
him on account of money paid for manganese property, there would be 
force in the contention that having accepted the decision of the Secre- 
tary he had no right to reopen the matter. But that is not the situa- 
tion. The Secretary, as we have said, did not go into the merits of 
the matter at all, but simply refused to touch it on the ground that 
he was not authorized to do 80, 

Apart from that the amendatory act provides in substance that all 
claimants who in good faith expended money in producing or prepar- 
ing to produce any of the ores or minerals named should be reim- 
bursed for such net losses as they had incurred, and that if in claima 
passed under the original act awards bave been denied on rulings con- 
trary to the provisions of the amendment the Secretary might award 
proper amounts or additional amounts. In this case the rulings of the 
Secretary rejecting realtor's claim were contrary to the provisions of 
the amendment, which, as we bave just seen, provided that persons 
who in good faith expended money In preparing to produce minerals 
should be reimbursed for such net losses as they had incurred. In 
view of these considerations we do not think realtor was barred by 
the acceptance. 

The decision of the trial court in awarding tha mandamns Is free 
from error, and it is therefore affirmed with costs, 

CONSTANTINE J. SMYTAR, 
Chief Justice, 


Affirmed January 7, 1924. 


In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. United States 
ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Corporation against Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. At law, No. 67884, 

MEMORANDUM 


Hearing on demurrer to respondent's answer to petition for man- 
damus. f 

The petition prays: 

“That a writ of mandamus may be issued directing respondent, 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, to take jurisdiction of the 
| claim of the relator for expenditures made and obligations for Interest 
incurred in good faith, as hereinbefore set forth, and to allow such 
sum as may be just and equitable, and to adjust and pay relator's net 
losses, consisting of interest thus arising tn preparing to produce said 
ores at the requests and demand of the Department of the Interior, 
and to ascertain the amount thereof and to make award therefor.” 

The answer of the respondent avers that the Secretary of the In- 
| terlor— : 
| “On September 29, 1922, held that allowance of interest waa not 

warranted under the act, and suggested that if Congress intended to 

include expenditures for Interest on borrowed capital, a8 suggested by 
| counsel, claimant was not precluded from relief by Congress direct." 


The demurrer to this answer raises practically a single question of 
law, which is stated in point two of the demurrer as follows: 

“The rulings of Secretary Fall and the respondent that the items of 
interest are no part of the amount of the losses which are justly ung 
equitably due from the United States to the relator under the pro- 
visions of the acts of Congress of March 2, 1919, and November 23, 
1921, are plainly erroneous, and amount to a refusal to take jurisdic- 
tion of petitioner's claim for interest or to exercise relative thereto 
any discretion under the statute, and are a nullification of the plain 
intention of Congress,” 

In the court’s opinion the question, in principle, has been settled 
by rulings of the appellate tribunals controlling upon this court and 
which require that the demurrer be sustained. 

(Secretary of the Interior . U. S. ex. rel. Logan Rives, No. 4020, 
l App. D. C. , decided January 7, 1924. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. et al. „. U. 8., No. 407, Oct. Term, 1922, U. S. Su- 

preme Court; decided March 5, 1923. U. S. v. State of N. Y., 160 
U. S. 598.) 
| Demurrer sustained. 


F. L. Stovons, Justice. 
JANUARY 9, 1924. 
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The bill before being considered by the committee and reported was 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for comment and sugges- 
tion. His reply is as follows: 


DEPARTMDNT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 15, 1924. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
-Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, United States Senate. 


My Dran Sxxaron Oppre: I am in receipt of your request for re- 
port upon S. 2797, entitled “A bill to authorize the payment of claims 
under the provisions of the so-called war minerals rellef act,” which 
bill proposes to appropriate out of the Treasury such sums, not ex- 
ceeding $2,500,000, as may be necessary to satisfy such claims as shall 
be approved and certified for payment by the Secretary of the Interior. 

If claims, or parts of claims, heretofore denied by the Secretary of 
the Interior are not reversed as a result of litigation now pending in 
the courts, the money still remaining available in the appropriation 
will be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to pay the remaining unadjusted 
claims. If, as a result of pending litigation, items for property 
losses and for interest, etc., must ultimately be paid, I point out 
that because these items have never been allowed for payment, no 
statistics are available on which to predicate a statement as to the 
per cent of the claims Ilkely to prevail, but it is believed, from as 
careful an analysis of the claims as can be made, that the additional 
appropriation proposed of $2,500,000 will be sufficient to take care of 
all claims. Whether legislation making provision for an increased 
appropriation largely to take care of claims now in litigation should 
be enacted at this time is a question which, I think, Congress and not 
this department should determine, 

Sincerely yours, HUBERT Work. 

In view of the foregoing, your committee recommends that the 
bill de pass. 


In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, appellant, v. The United States 
of America ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Corporation, ap- 
pellee. No. 4116 


Before Associate Justices Robb and Van Orsdel; Martin, presiding 
judge, United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

This appeal is from a judgment of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia granting a writ of mandamus directing respondent, the 
Secretary of the Interior, to take jurisdiction of the claim of relatoy, 
appellee company, for interest paid on money borrowed to enable re- 
later company to comply with requests and demands made upon it by 
the Department of the Interior under the act of Congress of October 
5, 1918 (40 Stat. 1009). 

It appears that when the United States entered the war relator was 
the owner of a pyrites mine which it operated on a limited seale. In 
compliance with the demand upon it by the Government, in the way of 
enlargement of its plant to meet the war necessities, it was compelled 
to borrow the sum of $695,000, on which it obligated itself to pay 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

A claim was made by relator under the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1919 (40 Stat. 1272), as amended by an act approved Novem- 
ber 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 822), for reimbursement for the loss sustained 
by reason of its compliance with said request or demand. After three 
separate hearings and adjudications in the Department of the Interior 
relator was awarded $693,313.79. In making the award the item for 
interest on the $695,000, borrowed as aforesaid, was disallowed. It is 
to compel the adjudication and allowance of this claim that the present 
suit was brought. 

At the outset we are confronted by the oft-repeated contention of 
counsel for respondent that the action of the Secretary of the Interior in 
adjusting relator’s claim for the net loss sustained is final and con- 
clusive and not subject to judicial review. The whole question of 
jurisdiction to direct by mandamus the adjudication and allowance 
of claims arising under the present statute was disposed of by this 
court in the recent case of Work, Secretary of the Interior, v. United 
States ex rel. Rives (App. D. C.; 295 Fed. 225). There, as here, the 
Secretary refused to consider the claim on its merits on the ground 
that under the statute it was not allowable. There was, therefore, 
no determination of fact made. Whatever the provision in the statute 
“that the decision of said Secretary shall be conclusive and final” 
may mean, it has no bearing upon this case, since no adjudication 
upon the merits was made. The claim was disallowed solely upon the 
ground that there was no statutory authority for the adjudication and 
allowance of such a claim. We are called upon, therefore, to review 
merely the interpretation placed upon the statute by the Secretary— 
not to review adjudication based upon issues of fact. 

This narrows the case to the single question of law, whether the 
item of interest is embraced within the claim for net losses incurred 
by relator. The statute, among other things, provides: 


“That all claimants who, in response to any personal, written, or 
published request, demand, solicitation, or appeal from any of the 


Government agencies mentioned in said act, in good faith expended money 
in producing or preparing to produce any of the ores or minerals 
named therein and have heretofore mailed or filed their claims or notige 
in writing thereof within the time and in the manner prescribed by 
said act, if the proof in support of said claims clearly shows them 
to be based upon action taken in response to such request, demand, 
solicitation, or appeal, shall be reimbursed such net losses as they may 
have incurred and are Im justice and equity entitled to from the appro- 
priation in said act.” 

Closely analogous to the situation here presented is a case arising 
out of the Civil War, where the Secretary of State, to meet a war 
emergency, called upon the State of New York to “adopt such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to fill up your regiments as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We need the men.. The Government will refund the 
State for the advances of troops as speedily as the Treasurer can ob- 
tain funds for that purpose.” Subsequently Congress passed an act 
providing for the reimbursement of any State raising troops to pro- 
tect the Nation for “the costs, charges, and expenses properly 
incurred.” 

To meet the call from the Government, the State of New York appro- 
priated money to arm and equip troops, and issued 7 per cent bonds 
to raise the money, In adjusting the claim of the State, the depart- 
ment reimbursed it for the amount actually expended, but refused to 
pay the interest which the State had to pay on its bonds. The facts in 
that case are the same as in this, excepting that in this case the relator 
corporation is claiming for interest which it had to pay on its notes. 
The Supreme Court, in United States v. State of New York (160 U. S. 
598, 620), holding the Government Hable for the interest, said: It 
would be a refiection upon the patriotic motives of Congress if we did 
not place a liberal interpretation upon those acts, and give effect to 
what, we are not permitted to doubt, was intended by their pas- 

. * * œ Liberally interpreted it is clear that the acts * * + 
created, on the part of the United States, an obligation to indemnify 
the States for any costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred for 
the purposes expressed in the act of 1861, the title of which shows 
that its object was ‘to indemnify the States for expenses incurred by 
them in defense of the United States.’” 

This is not a claim for Interest npon an amount due the relator from 
the Government, but for expenses incurred in performing certain duties 
required of it by the Government. It is not compensation for the use 
of money due the claimant from the Government, but for money paid 
by relator in order to secure the means with which to meet the de- 
mands made upon it by the Government. As was said in the New 
York case: We can not doubt that the interest paid by the State on 
its bonds, issued to raise money for the purposes expressed by Congress, 
constituted a part of the costs, charges, and expenses properly in- 
curred by it for those objects. Such interest, when paid, became a 
principal sum, as between the State and the United States; that is, 
became a part of the aggregate sum properly paid by the State for the 
United States. The principal and interest so pald constitute a debt 
from the United States to the State.” Being, therefore, an element 
of the expenses incurred, we think that in equity and justice the in- 
terest paid or obligated to be paid in this case should be allowed. The 
statute Is remedial, and should be construed Hberally in order to carry 
out the purposes of its enactment, 

The judgment is affirmed with costs, 

JOSIAH A. VAN ORSDEL, 
Associate Justice. 


PETITIONS FOR NATURALIZATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5421) to relieve United States district judges from 
signing an order admitting, denying, or dismissing each peti- 
tion for naturalization. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Regular order! 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the easiest matter in the world for 
these district judges to enter these orders, and why should 
they not enter them? A naturalization case is an important 
case, and means the citizenship of a man. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In the large cities it is get- 
ting to be an onerous and burdensome task. 

Mr, BLANTON. They are getting so now that they can try 
a hundred naturalization cases in half an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, there is a bill on the Speakers 
table relating to this subject that goes to the Committee on 
Immigration. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania ob- 
ject to having the bill transferred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair does not feel he should recognize the gentleman for that 
purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. Then I withdraw the request at this time. 


REQUIRING CLERKS OF COURT TO KEEP INDICES OF JUDGMENT 
` DEBTORS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5423) to amend section 2 of the act of August 1, 1888 
25 Stat. L. p. 357). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of August 1, 1888 
(25 Stat, L. p. 357), be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: ò 

“The clerks of the several courts of the United States shall prepare 
and keep in their respective offices complete and convenient indices 
of all judgment debtors under decrees, judgments, or orders on said 
courts, and such indices and judgments shall at all times be open 
to the inspection and examination of the public,” 


The following committee amendment was read: In line 9, 
after the word “ orders,” strike out the words “or” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ of.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGING TIME FOR HOLDING COURT AT KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8. 2236) to designate the time and place of holding terms 
of the United States district court in the first division of the 
district at Kansas City. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was uo objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That after the passage of this act the terms of 
the United States district court for the first division to be held at 
Kansag City, Kans., shall be held at that city on the first Monday in 
October and the first Monday in December, instead of the dates fixed 
in the act approved September 6, 1916. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time. and passed. 


FEES TO BE CHARGED BY CLERKS OF THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ; 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5420) to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the 
district courts of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
some explanation of the bill. What is the purpose of the bill; 
I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does not increase the 
fees; it regulates the time at which they shall be paid in a 
divided-up sum and will save a lot of bookkeeping. It sim- 
plifies the whole thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, how much is 
this going to increase the yearly salary of the clerks? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not a cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has looked into that closely, 
has he? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read a part of the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the fees hereinafter provided for, and no 
other, shall be charged and collected by clerks of the district courts 
of the United States for services performed by them or their assist- 
ants: Provided, That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent or re- 
pugnant to the provisions of this act are hereby repealed; but nothing 
in this act shall repeal or in any way enlarge or modify the provisions 
of the act of July 20, 1892 (27 U. S. Stat. L. p. 252), as amended 
by the act of June 25, 1910 (36 U. S. Stat. L. p. 866), and the act 
of June 27, 1922 (42 U. S. Stat. L. p. 666): Provided further, That 
the United States shall not be required to pay any sum or fee herein 
provided for. 

Sec. 2, Upon the institution of any suit or proceeding, whether by 
original process, removal, indictment, information, or otherwise, there 
shall be paid by the party or parties so instituting such suit or pro- 


ceeding, as fees of the clerk for all services to be performed by him 
in such case or proceeding, except as hereinafter provided, the sum 
of $5. 

Sec. 3. Upon the filing of any answer or paper joining issue, or the 
entering of an order for trial, there shall be charged and collected by 
the clerk, from the party or parties filing any such answer or paper, 
for services performed and to be performed by said clerk in said case 
or proceeding, the further sum of $5: Provided, That after one fee, 
as hereinbefore provided in this section, has been paid by any defend- 
ant, cross-petitioner, intervenor, or party, other defendants, cross- 
petitioners, intervenors, or parties, separately appearing or filing any 
answer or paper in said suit or proceeding, shall pay a further fee 
of $2, for each answer or paper so filed: And provided further, That 
in any criminal case, upon the entering of a plea of not guilty by any 
defendant, there shall be charged and taxed in the costs of said case 
a fee of $5 for each defendant entering such plea, but the clerk shall 
not be required to account for any such fee not collected by him, 

Sec. 4. Upon the entry of any judgment, decree, or final order of 
the court in any suit or proceeding there sball be charged and col- 
lected by the clerk, from the prevailing party or parties, as an addi- 
tional fee for services performed and to be performed in said suit or 
Proceeding, the further sum of $5: Provided, however, That in any 
criminal case the clerk shall not be required to account for any such 
fee not collected by him. 

Sec. 5. Upon the filing of any petition for appeal or writ of error 
to any circuit court of appeals or the Supreme Court of the United 
States there shall be charged and collected by the clerk from the party 
or parties prosecuting such appeal or writ of error an additional fee 
in said suit or proceeding of $5. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the read- 
ing to ask unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
from half past 6 until 8 o'clock? I do this at the request of 
a number of Members and the leader of the minority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess between 6.30 
and 8 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. Reserving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman expect to continue until a late hour? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope to finish the entire Consent 
Calendar. 

-Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not keep us later than 
11 o'clock? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. T think it would be advisable to finish 
the calendar to-night. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman means to go through it once 
and not go back and take it up again? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Go through it once. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the request made 
by the gentleman from Ohio is a very proper request. We have 
straining days ahead of us. It is quite well that we should 
have a few moments to get a bite to eat. I do not believe that 
there will be any peint as to a quorum made to-night when we 
meet again. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope not. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I shall exert any influence 
that I have to prevent it. Of course, there may be objections 
made to bills, but I think there will be no point made of no 
quorum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I notice 
that the floor leader is anxious to clear up the calendar. I 
hope that no bills of a highly controversial character will take 
up the time of the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it is to the interest of the House 
and the Members of the House that before we adjourn we com- 
plete the consideration of this calendar. We must work over- 
time in order to do it. The days will be taken up in the con- 
sideration of conference reports and a number of important 
bills which will come in under a rule or motion to suspend the 
rules. If we do not make substantial progress there is danger 
of failing to dispose of the calendar. It is essential that we 
should complete it, and I hope that gentlemen will be self-sacri- 
ficing enough to run late this evening and not raise any objec- 
tions which are not conscientiously made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Gentlemen ought to realize in 
the last few days of the session, with all the pressure that is 
moving, that factitious or captious objections should not be 
made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the other hand, if the gentleman will 
yield when a Member has a well founded and definite, fixed, ob- 
jection to a bill it is hardly fair to the other Members to ask 
him to reserve that objection, while useless discussion is in- 
dulged in. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is quite right 
about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Member making the objection does not 
like to seem discourteous, but it ought not to be expected that 
there will be debate when an objection is going to be made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman from Ohio will 
yield, I should like to inquire of the gentleman what business 
will be taken up after 8 o'clock to-night in case we do come back? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Continuation of the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY. Would a conference report be in order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course a conference report would dis- 
place anything else. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it might be understood 
that no business except this calendar would be taken up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I should be very glad to 
embody that in my request, and I do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize anybody for 
anything else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will Members have any in- 
formation as te what bills will be called up under suspension 
of the rules? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That will be posted on the bulletin | 
bourd, if it is not already there. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Record the remarks I made this afternvon on the 
Governor of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectiou? 

There was no objection. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following cem- 
munication. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1924. 
Hon, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr Mr. SPEAKER: I have to-day tendered to the Governor of Tli- 
nols my resignation as a Representative in Congress for the fourteenth 
‘congressional district of the State of Ilinois, to take effect on June T, 
1924, at T o'clock p. m. 

Yours very respectfully, 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 


DESIGNATION OF A SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE | 

The SPEAKER designated the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. | 

CHINDRLOM, to preside at the session this evening. 
RECESS 

The SPEAKER. Under the order heretofore adopted, the 
House will stand in recess until S o'clock p. m. 

Accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House 
Stood in recess. 


EVENING SESSION 

The recess haying expired at 8 o'clock, the House was called 
to order by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CatNpBLoM. 
FEES TO BE CHARGED BY CLERKS OF THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will continue the 
reading of the bill H. R. 5420. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. Upon the filing of any petition or application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, or appeal from a deportation order of a United States 
commissioner, there shall be charged and collected by the clerk, from 
the petitioner or applicant, as full payment for all services performed 
or to be performed by him in said proceeding, the sum of $5: Provided, 
That if an appeal is prosecuted from the order of the district court 
in said procéeding, then and in that event the additional sum of $5, 
as provided in section 4 of this act, shall be charged and collected by 
the clerk. 

Sec. 7. For each additional trial or final hearing, upon a reversal 
by a circuit court of appeals or the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or following a disagreement by a jury or the granting of a 
new trial or rehearing by the court, there shall be charged and col- 
lected by the clerk, from the party or parties securing such reversal, 
new trial, or rehearing, or from the plaintiff or plaintiffs in the 
event of a disagreement, the further sum of $5: Provided, however, 


That the clerk shall not be required to account for any such fee not 
collected by him in any criminal case: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall prohibit the court from directing by rule or 
standing order the collection at the time the services are rendered 
of the fees herein enumerated, from either party, but all such fees 
shall be taxed as costs in the respective cases. 

Sec, 8. That in addition to the fees for services rendered in cases 
hereinbefore enumerated the clerk shall charge and collect, for mis- 
cellaneous services performed by him and his assistants, except when 
on behalf of the United States, the following fees: 

1. For issuing any writ or a subpoena for a witness, not in a case 
instituted or pending in the court from which it is issued, and filing 
and entering the return of the marshal thereon, 50 cents. 

2. For filing and indexing any paper, not in a case or proceeding, 
25 cents. 

8. For administering an oath or affirmation, not in a case or pro- 
ceeding pending in the court where the oath is administered, 10 cents. 

4. For an acknowledgment, certificate, affidavit or countersignature, 
with seal, 50 cents. 

5. For taking and certifying depositions to file, 20 cents for each 
folio of 100 words and, if taken stenographically, 15 cents per folio 


| additional for the stenographer. 


6. Por a copy of any record, entry, or other paper, and the compari- 
son thereof, 15 cents for each folio of 100 words. 
7. For filing preeipe or requisition and searching the records of the 


| court for judgments, decrees, or other instruments or suits pending, or 


bankruptcy proceedings, including the certifying of the results of such 
search, 60 cents for the first name and 25 cents for each additional 
nime embraced in the certificate. 

8. For receiving, keeping, and paying out money in pursuance of any 
statute or order of court, including cash bail or bonds or securities 
authorized by law to be deposited in lieu of other security, 1 per cent 
of the amount so received, kept, and paid out or of the face value of 
such bonds or securities. 

9. For keeping a record of surety companies and bonds thereof, 13 
eents for each folio ef 100 words. 

10. For preparation and mailing notices in bankruptcy, 10 cents each 
for the first 20 notices and 5 cents for each additional notice: Provided, 
That this fee shall coyer and include all services and expenses in con- 
ection therewith: And provided further, That such fee shall not be 
deemed to be included in any other fee for services in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

ii. For making and comparing a transcript of record on appeal or 
writ of error when required or requested, 15 cents for each folio of 100 
words. 

12. For comparing any transcript, copy of record, or other paper not 
made by the clerk with the original thereof, 5 cents for each folio of 
100 words. 

13. For making à final record in any case at the request of either 
party or upon order of court in a particular case, 15 cents for each 
folio of 100 words: Provided, however, That when any such final record 
is made upon order of court the fees therefor shall be taxed in the costs 
of the case. 

14. For admission of attorneys to practice, $1 each; for certificate 
of admission to be furnished upon request, $2 additional. 

15. For making any record not in a case and not provided for in this 
act, 15 cents for each folio of 100 words. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall become and be in force and effect on and 
after July 1, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CUSTER STATE PARK GAME SANCTUARY 


Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Speaker, at the time No. 270 (H. R. 
7494) on the Consent Calendar was reached and passed, I over- 
looked the fact that an identical bill had already been passed 
by the Senate, and therefore I ask unanimous consent to revert 
to House bill 7494, to discharge the Committee on the Public 
Lands from the further consideration of S. 2699, and to con- 
sider such Senate bill (S. 2699) in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to return to the bill H. R. 
7494, Calendar No. 270. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to vacate the proceedings by which the House bill was passed 
and consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by 
which the bill H. R. 7494 was passed and consider in lieu 
thereof the bill S. 2699 of the same purport. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is the Senate bill exactly the same? 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not ask that the same proceedings 
apply to the Senate bill as to the House bill, and that will settle 
the whole matter at one time? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Do I understand it is exactly the 
same bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes; the bills are identical. 

| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the same action that was taken on the House bill be applied to 
the Senate bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the same proceedings taken on the 
bill H. R. 7494 be deemed as having been taken on the bill 
S. 2699 and the bill passed. Is there objection? 

Mr, DENISON. If we do that, we will have to vacate that 
also, because— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will say that will 
not be altegether the same proceeding. 

Mr. BLANTON. All except the engrossment. I withdraw 
the request if there is any delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2699) to amend an act creating the Custer State Park 
game sanctuary in the State of South Dakota 


Be it enacted, eto., That upon recommendation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture the area designated as the Custer State Park game 
sanctuary under the provisions of the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
p. 986), may by proclamation of the President be enlarged to em- 
brace a total of not to exceed 46,000 acres, and the act of June 5, 
1920, shall otherwise apply with equal force to the additional area 
authorized by this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill (H. R. 
7494) be laid on the table. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection the House 
bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

FINES, FEES, FORFEITURES, ETC., RECEIVED BY CLERKS, UNITED STATES 
COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5422) to provide for reporting and accounting of fines, 
fees, forfeitures, and penalties and all other moneys paid to 
er received by clerks of United States courts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, J object. 

SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
966) for the continuance of construction work on the San 
Carlos Federal irrigation projeet in Arizona, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. What became of Calendar 
No. 290? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Calendar No. 290 was objected 
to by the gentleman from Illinois. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill S. 966? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the Clerk will read the amend- 
ment which is offered in lieu of the entire bill after the enaet- 
ing elause. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Interior, through the 
Indian Serviee, is hereby authorized to construct a dam across the 
canyon of the Gila River near San Carlos, Ariz., as a part of the 
San Carlos irrigation project, as contemplated in the report of the 
thief engineer of the Indian irrigation service submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs on November 1, 1915, at a limit of cost of 
$5,500,000, for the purpose, first, of providing water for the irriga- 
tion ef lands alletted to Pima Indians om the Gila River Reservation, 
Ariz, now without an adequate supply of water; and, second, for 
the irrigation of such other lands in private ownership as fn the 
opinion of the said Secretary can be served with water tmpounded 
by said dam without diminishing the supply necessary for said Indian 
lands: Provided, That the total cost of the project shall be distributed 
equally per acre among the lands in Indian ownership and the lands 
in private ownership that can be served from the waters impounded 
in said reservoir. 


Sec. 2. That the construction charge assessed against the Indian 
lands shall be reimbursable to the Treasury of the United States 
on a per acre basis under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, and there is hereby created a lien 
against all such lands, which lien shall be recited in any patent issued 
therefor prior to the reimbursement of the total amount chargeable 
against such land; Provided, That after said project is completed the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his diseretion, with 
the approval of the Pima Indians, to sell at public auction, at not less 
than the appraised value thereof, sneh surplus lands not now allotted 
within sald Gila River Indian Reservation as he may determine to be 
irrigable from return and drainage waters, the proceeds of such sales 
to be deposited in the Treasury to reimburse the United States in part 
for the construction charge assessed against the Indian lands, 

SEC. 8. The construction charge as fixed for the lands in private 
ownership under the project shall be paid in annual installments of 
$3 per irrigable acre beginning with the fifth year after the Seeretary 
of the Interior shall, by publie notice, declare the project to be com- 
pleted and continuing until the total construction charge is fully paid: 
Provided, That no part of the sum provided for herein shall be ex- 
pended for construction on account of any lands in private ownership 
until an appropriate repayment contract, in form approved by the See 
retary of the Interior, shall have been properly executed by a district 
organized under State law, embracing the lands in private ownership 
irrigable under the project, and the execution thereof shall have been 
confirmed by decree of a court of competent Jurisdiction, which com- 
tract, among other things, shall contain an appraisal approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, showing the present actual bona fide value 
of all such irrigable lands in private ownership fixed without reference 
to the proposed construction of said San Carlos Dam, and shall pro- 
vide that until the construction charges against such lands shall have 
been fully paid, upon any and every sale of the land or any interest 
therein, 50 per cent of all moneys, credits, and property received there- 
for above „the value thereof as shown by said appraisal, shall belong 
to the United States to be credited in reduction of the construction 
charge against the land so sold, aud the Secretary of the Interior may 
conyert into money through legal process, if necessary, any such credits 
or property so belonging to the United States; and all publie lands 
irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to the conditions 
of this section which shall be applied thereto: Provided further, That 
no part of any sum provided for herein shall be expended for con- 
struction on account of any lands in private ownership until all areas 
of land irrigable under the project and owned by any individual in 
excess of 160 irrigable acres shall have been conveyed in fee to the 
United States free of encumbrance to again become a part of the publie 
domain, under a contract between the United States and the ind 
vidual owner providing that the value as shown by said appraisal of 
the land so conveyed to the United States shall be credited in reduc- 
tion of the construction charge thereafter to be assessed against the 
land retained by such owner; and lands so conveyed to the United 
States shall be subject to disposition under the homestead law wher so 
ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to per- 
form any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper-for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this aet into full force and effect; and the money hereby authorized 
to be appropriated shall be available for the acquiring of necessary 
right of way by purchase or judicial proceedings and for other pur- 
poses necessary in successfully prosecuting the work to complete the 
project. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment, in line 17, page 3, by inserting before the word 
private“ the words “ public or.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HAYDEN moves to amend, on page 3, line 17, after the word 
“in,” insert “ public or,” and in Iine 23 the same. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


On page 3, Une 24, after the werd “ impounded,” strike out “in said 
reservoir” and insert in lieu thereof “by said dam.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for sec- 
tion 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAYDEN as a substitute to the committee 
amendment for section 3: Page 4, strike out all of section $ and 
insert in lieu thereof the following section: 

“Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interier shall by public notice am- 
nounce the date when water is available for lands in private owner- 
ship under the project, and the amount of the construction charge per 
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irrigable acre against the same, which charge shall be payable in annual 
installments, the first installment to be 5 per cent of the total charge 
and be due and payable on the Ist day of December of the third year 
following the date of said public notice, the remainder of the con- 
struction charge, with interest on deferred amounts from date of said 
public notice at 4 per cent per annum, to be amortized by payment 
on each December 1 thereafter of 5 per cent of said remainder until 
the obligation is paid in full: Provided, That the operation and main- 
tenance charges on account of land in private ownership or of land 
in Indian ownership operated under lease shall be paid annually in 
advance not later than March 1, no charge being made for operation 
and maintenance for the first year after said public notice. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice 
when water is actually available for lands in private ownership. 

“Sec, 4. That no part of the sum provided for herein sball be ex- 
pended for construction on account of any lands in private owner- 
ship until an appropriate repayment contract in accordance with the 
terms of this act and, in form approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall have been properly executed by a district organized 
under State law, embracing the lands in public or private ownership 
irrigable under the project, and the execution thereof shall have been 
confirmed by decree of a court of competent jurisdiction, which con- 
tract, among other things, shall contain an appraisal approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, showing the present actual bona fide value 
of all such irrigable lands fixed without reference to the proposed 
construction of said San Carlos Dam, and shall provide that until 
one-half the construction charges against said lands shall have been 
fully paid no sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and until 
the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and shall also provide that upon proof of fraudulent 
representation as to the true consideration involyed in any such sale, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right 
attaching to the land involved in such fraudulent sale; and all public 
Jands irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to the con- 
ditions of this section which shall be applied thereto: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of any sum provided for herein shall be expended 
for construction on account of any lands in private ownership until 
all areas of land irrigable under the project and owned by any indi- 
vidual in excess of 160 irrigable neres shall have been conveyed in fee 
to the United States free of encumbrance to again become a part of the 
public domain under a contract between the United States and the 
individual owner providing that the value as shown by said appraisal 
of the land so conveyed to the United States shall be credited in re- 
duction of the construction charge thereafter to be assessed against 
the land retained by such owner; and lands so conveyed to the United 
States shall be subject to disposition by the Secretary of the Interior 
in farm units at the appraised price, upon such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
zoum desire recognition? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will be glad to answer any questions that 
anybody wants to ask. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker. I shall not oppose the amendment. 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona, because I have not had 
time to go through it and understand exactly what it does. The 
only comment I want to make is this: This is a new irrigation 
project, and almost every time we have consideration of the 
Private Calendar or the Consent Calendar there are from one 
to a dozen bills called up postponing payments on these projects. 
I want to ask the gentleman if he anticipates anything like 
that in the course of about four years, that he will come before 
Congress and ask for a postponement of the payment? 

Mr, HAYDEN. No. This project is located in a portion of 
the United States where the production exceeds that anywhere 
else, almost. The average for the last 10 years is over $60 
an acre. I have no doubt of the ability of these people to pay 
out, because of the fact that every month in the year they can 
produce something. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in favor of adopting these irrigation 
projects where they are profitable, but I think it is about time 
for the United States to know, before we permit the expendi- 
ture of $5,500,000, whether every two years we will be called 
upon to postpone payment, and finally vacate the requirement 
for payment. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
they do prove it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of such im- 
portance that I want to take just one minute on it. What the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee] said is very true. The time 
has come when we should refuse to appropriate for reclama- 
tion projects except on a strictly business basis. In this case, 
for the first time since I have been following up reclamation 
projects, a bill for such a project has been presented to the 
Congress on a business basis. This bill provides for the pay- 
ment of interest upon the money expended by the Government 


Does the gentleman from Ari- 


They will not get any money on this until 


in the work of construction. It provides for the payment of 
operation and maintenance charges in advance, as in the case 
of private projects, It is located, as the gentleman from Ari 
zona [Mr. HaypEN] has said, in a region where they make a 
success of irrigation by reason of climatic and other conditions, 
Then about half of the land to be irrigated is the property of 
the Pima Indians, who knew all about irrigation before the 
white man came. They have been brought into distress by 
the diversion of the water, so that they do not have enough 
water to irrigate their lands. These two Facts must be con- 
sidered; First, that the lands of the white men are in a place 
where irrigation can be carried on with success; and, second, 
the Indians are agriculturists who successfully practice irri- 
gation. This established a precedent which I hope Congress 
will follow in the future, and I think the project justifies the 
expense entailed. 

Mr. BEGG. I hope the gentleman will obtain unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection ? ; 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I shall not object, because the 
gentleman is an authority on the subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is one wet-and-dry proposition that 
the gentleman and I agree on, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will permit, I will only 
say that this is the first businesslike irrigation project ever 
brought into the House, and I want to give the gentleman from 
Michigan the credit for the new feature, which is that of re- 
quiring interest to be paid upon the money expended. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the gentleman from New York is en- 
titled to a lot of credit for it, too, as is the gentleman from 
Arizona. It is understood by the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen}, and he is in harmony with that view, that this 
is not to be a subject of appropriation at this Congress, 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKrown] is recognized. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for some information relative to this matter of reclamation, 
Oklahoma had a sum of $5,000,000 which belonged to that 
State from the sale of lands. I have been advised that the 
85.000.000 has been appropriated for the benefit of irrigation 
projects in other States, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was a time when the law required 
that the money of each State should be spent in that State, and 
that is when they made their worst mistakes. Now, the only 
consideration Congress should give to a project is not what 
State it is in, what politics there are in it, and what is the 
geography, but whether it is a location where irrigation can 
be made u success, 

Mr, McKEOWN. But they have adopted that policy after 
they got Oklahoma’s $5,000,000, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know whether Oklahoma ever had 
that much money. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it had, we gave it to them. We gave it 
to them when they came into the Union. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They took our $5,000,000 and put it out in 
the Northwest. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they took our $5,000,000 when they 
came into the Union. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; this was from the sale of school lands, 

Mr. MADDEN. I remember it all right. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say one word. For 
two weeks and a half the Committee on Irrigation has had 
under consideration a bill which involves millions of dollars. 
We tried to get most of these provisions in that bill, but failed. 
It will be before the House in a few days, and it is a bill 
wherein the Government stands to lose about $28,000,000, I 
trust my friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Mappen], and others will 
see that that legislation does not pass in its present form. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Any legislation which would charge off 
$28,000,000 is not going to get my vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. It has been quite rough on me for two weeks 
before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation that at 
times—from appearances—they felt like putting me out of the 
committee room. But I stuck to my task. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is not going to be charged off, either. This is a busi- 
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ness proposition, but there is just one thing to which I do not 
want to be committed—although the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] is in favor of it, but there is no way of allevi- 
ating it—and that is to transfer the lands to the United States, 
the Government paying the appraised value, and then have 
them opened for entry afterwards without the entryman paying 
the appraised price. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very glad to hear the gentleman from 
California say that he is beginning to see the light. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no beginning; “the gentleman” has 
always seen the light. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that he knows & business proposition 
when he sees it, and that he sees it when we have one before us. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. The misfortune is that the rest have been 
business propositions; but this is the very first one to be pre- 
sented where the Government stands to lose to start with from 
$27,000,000 to $30,000,000, to say nothing of what will be lost 
in the future. Our people are in favor of paying off their just 
debts, and we ought not to start in now to charge off legal 
obligations which are owed to the Government. I am in fayor 
of these reclamation projects and in the principle of irrigation 
and reclamation, and have held these views long before I eyer 
eame to Congress. The settlers and homesteaders on the 
projects are entitled to fair and just treatment. In turn the 
Government is entitled to be repaid for its expenditure in 
the cost of construction of the various Federal irrigation 
projects. The only thing is to so adjust the entire matter of 
repayment to the end that farmers on these projects can live 
and pay out, and at the same time full repayment be made to 
the Government. 

There is no doubt this can be done, to the benefit and relief 
of all. It should and must be done. Let us get at it and do 
it right when we come back in December, Get ready for it 
during the summer and fall, and but little time will be required 
to accomplish the task in the right way at that time. I want 
to be of some real assistance in this task, and if we all work 
to that end the thing is accomplished. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the section number 
be corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, section 4 
will be changed to section 5. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on agree 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

RENDITION OF ACCOUNTS BY UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5424) to provide for the rendition of accounts by United 
States attorneys, United States marshals, clerks of the United 
States courts, and United States commissioners. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, eto, That so much of the act of February 18, 1875 
(18 Stat., p. 318); section 1 of the act of February 22, 1875 (18 
Stat., p. 333); section 18 of the act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat., p. 
183) ; and the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., p. 875), as provides, 
directs, and requires that the accounts of United States attorneys, 
United States marshals, clerks of the United States courts, and United 
States commissioners, be certified and approved by said courts or the 
judges thereof, be and the same are hereby, repealed, and hereafter 
each of the above-mentioned officials, respectively, shall make oath to 
his said accounts, and the accounts of United States commissioners 
shall be certified and approved by the United States attorney for the 
respective district, and all of sald accounts, when madé out, verified 
under oath, and approved and certified as herein directed, shall be 
transmitted to the Attorney General for examination and transmission 
to the General Accounting Office. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
there is not a single State now where the trial judges do not | 
have to approve the accounts of the sheriffs and the clerks, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I beg your pardon, 

Mr. BLANTON. Where the clerks are not on a salary basis. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I know of many places 
where that is not done. Í 

Mr. BLANTON, Where? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will par- | 
don me just a moment, the point is this: To-day these accounts 
are required to have the certificate of the judge upon them 
who knows nothing about the facts and can not tell anything 
about them. The new amendment provides that each one of 
these officers shall swear to the account and the account shall 
go through in the regular way. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is mistaken about the 
judges not knowing about what is in these accounts. A con- 
scientious judge will look through these accounts, and they 
frequently strike out great big items amounting to large sums. 
I have known of accounts that have been cut nearly half in 
pind by the judges because they look into them and pass upon 

em. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not want to prolong 
the discussion and if the gentleman is going to object I can 
not stop him, but I do think this is a really meritorious bill 
and ought to be passed. In the large cities I want to tell you 
that there is not a judge who can tell anything about these 
accounts. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we ought to let them resign and put 
somebody else in their places, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They can not know about 
them. Why do you ask a supernumerary piece of work to be 
done when it has no efficacy and can accomplish nothing. 

Mr. BLANTON. The judge is not conscientious when he 
does not do his duty. The law requires him to pass upon these 
accounts and there are various accounts that are padded. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We are providing what 
shall be his duty, and these accounts are all audited and 
sworn to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know of one officer’s account that was 
cut half in two, and I object, Mr. Speaker. 


DISPOSITION OF MONEYS PAID AS BRIBES, ETO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 5425) to provide for the disposition of moneys paid to or 
received by any official as a bribe, which may be used as 
evidence in any case growing out of any such transaction. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the chairman of the Judiciary Committee the 
purpose of this bill. Is this to allow Government agents to act 
as provocateur in creating crime? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The purpose of this bill 18 
very simple. This bill is one of a series of bills that received 
the approval of the Department of Justice, the courts, and of 
the Clerks’ Association of the United States to simplify the 
method of accounting and turning over and caring for this 
money. There are certain classes of cases in which bribes are 
offered to officers. These bribes are retained as evidence. The 
money must be kept in the hands of the clerks under existing 
conditions, with no place to deposit it and no disposition to be 
made of it. This bill simply provides that all such bribe money 


shall be deposited in the registry of the court. You can readily 


understand that yery often when a man pleads not guilty and 
fights the case, he is in no position to claim the money, and 
there is a question as to what shall be done with it. This bill 
provides it shall be deposited with the registry of the court to 
abide the decision of the court. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. And it only covers money paid for 
bribes? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all moneys received or tendered 
in evidence in any case, proceeding, or investigation in any United 
States court, or before any officer thereof, which have been paid to or 


| received by any official as a bribe, shall after the conclusion and final 


disposition of the particular case, proceeding, or investigation in which 
it was received as evidence, be deposited in the registry of the court 
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to be disposed of under and in accordance with the order, judgment, 
or decree of the said court, to be subject, however, to the provisions 
ef section 996, Revised Statutes, as amended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill? 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
FEES IN NATURALIZATION PROCEEDINGS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5428) to provide for accounting by clerks of United 
States district courts of fees received by them in naturalization 


proceedings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman will not object, and if I can explain the bill to him 
I think he will not object. Will the gentleman from Texas 
please give me his attention? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have been transacting 
business under the present law for half a century. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is an error. 

Mr. BLANTON. And all of a sudden here we are flooded 
with bills changing the entire proeedure. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Pardon me a moment; I 
think if the gentleman understands it, he will not object to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no chance on earth to understand it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will you allow me to ex- 
plain it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This is not a law we have 
been acting under for half a century because the law was 
changed not so very long ago. Formerly the clerks received 
fees and those fees were the emoluments that paid them for 
their services. The fees now are still provided by law to be 
collected and one half divided this way and another half that 
way. This is intended to take the portion of those fees that 
would be held by the elerk and pay them into the Treasury 
of the United States, where they belong. 

Mr. BLANTON, I baye no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
what the difficulty is? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, this matter is 
under consideration by the committee haying jurisdiction of 
it, and in December we expect to report a bill with regard 
to naturalization and covering what the gentleman refers to 
as well as this. It does not belong to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman from 
California will hear an explanation. I appreciate the force 
of the objection he is making that naturalization affairs should 
be considered by the Naturalization Committee, but I beg 
leave to say that this has nothing to do with naturalization; 
it is a question purely of the administrative side of the court 
and the accounting of the clerks. The clerk has to hold cer- 
tain money that was formerly applied as fees, and instead 
of that we provide that those fees shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. I want to say that this bill 
has the approval of the court, it has the approval of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, it has the approval of the Department 
of Justice, and these are all a series of bills devised by the 
Clerks’ Association of the United States District Courts to 
clear up their accounting system and enable them to discharge 
their work with greater facility. It does not change the nat- 
uralization law a particle, it does not change anything con- 
nected with naturalization, and it belongs exclusively to the 
province of the Committee on the Judiciary to pass on ques- 
tions of this kind. 

Mr. RAKER. I hate to differ with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, but this is under consideration by 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. It is a 
matter they are going to dispose of, and it ought to remain 
on the statute books until it is disposed of. It is clearly 
within the Jurisdiction of that committee. I dislike to, but 
under the circumstances I am compelled to object. 

PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4275) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians residing 
in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Tiie SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That all claims of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, which the Ponca Tribe of Indians residing in the States 
of Oklahoma and Nebraska may have against the United States, in- 
cluding among other things claims for moneys due the Ponca Tribe 
but allowed or paid to some other tribe or tribes of Indians, shall be 
submitted to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal by either 
party to the Supreme Court of the United States for determination; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upou the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine any and all such claims and render final judgment 
thereon. 

The Court of Claims shall advance the cause upon its docket for 
hearing, and shall have authority to determine and adjudge the rights, 
both legal and equitable, of the said Ponca Tribe in the premises: 
Provided, That the court shall hear and determine any legal or equitable 
defenses, set-offs, or counterclaims which the United States may offer 
against the said Ponea Tribe, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes 
of limitation, The suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be begun 
within five years from the passage of this act by the Ponea Tribe of 
Indians as parties plaintiff against the United States as the party 
defendant. The petition or petitions may be verified upon informa- 
tion and belief as to the facts therein alleged by the attorney or 
attorneys employed by the Ponea Tribe under contract approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
as provided by existing law; and no other verification shall be neces- 
sary : Provided, That upon the final determination of such suit or 
suits the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to decree the fees 
to be paid to the attorney or attorneys not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the amount of the judgment rendered in favor of seid Indians; and 
the same shall be paid out of any sum or sums found due said tribe, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “counterclaims,” insert the words 
“including gratuities.” 

Page 2, line 8, change the period to a comma and insert “and any 
tribe or band of Indians deemed necessary to a final determination of 
any suit hereunder shall be Joined as the court may order.” 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “Indians,” insert “and in no event 
to exceed the sum of $25,000, together with all necessary and proper 
expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the suit,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

TO EQUALIZE PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, 
MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, ETO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5087) to equalize the pay of rettred officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hutt], the author of the bill, I ask the 
bill may go over and retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] asks unanimous consent that the bill 
retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TERMS OF COURT AT SHELBY, N. d. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8657) to amend section 98 of the Judicial Code pro- 
viding for the holding of the United States District Court at 


Shelby, N. C. 


The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 98 of the Judicial Code be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding the following language: 

“That a term of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of North Carolina shall be held in each and every 
year in the town of Shelby, N. C.: Provided, That suitable accommo- 
dations for holding court at Shelby are furnished free of expense to 
the United States.” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


In line 5, strike out the article “a” and after the word term“ 
add the letter “s.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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TRANSMISSION THROUGH THE MAILS OF BIBLES FOR THE BLIND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8586) to provide for the free transmission through the mails 
of certain publications for the blind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if this is applicable to publications on behalf of all of the 
blind people of the United States, I have no objection to it, 
but if it is just for the blind of a certain community, then I 
shall object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there are three different 
editions of the Bible published—— 

Mr. BLANTON. And this would inure to the benefit of the 
blind all over the United States? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; using the three different systems of 
reading. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? Does it permit the sending through the mail, free, 
of publications for which charges are made? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that a 
Senate joint resolution, No. 115, for the same purpose, is on 
the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute for this House bill Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 115 for the same purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to substitute for the House bill Senate 
Joint Resolution No, 115. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 115 

Resolved, etc., That volumes of the Holy Scriptures, or any part 
thereof, in raised characters for the use of the blind, whether prepared 
by hand or printed, which do not contain advertisements, (a) when 
furnished by an organization, institution, or association not conducted 
for private profit, to a blind person without charge, shall be trans- 
mitted in the United States mails free of postage; (b) when furnished 
by an organization, institution, or association not conducted for private 
profit to a blind person at a price not greater than the cost price 
thereof, shall be transmitted in the United States mails at the postage 
rate of 1 cent for each pound or fraction thereof, under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 8586 was ordered to lie on the table. 


EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES IN EQUITY SUITS IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8546) relating to the examination of witnesses in suits 
of equity in the courts of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this the bill that provides for permitting the party in interest 
to be examined in trials in equity cases in the United States 
courts? As I understand it, the rule now in the trial of equity 
eases prohibits the party from being called by the opposition 
and made to testify without making him your own witness. 
Does this relieve that and let a man call him as you do in civil 
eases? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Exactly. I was asked to 
prepare this bill and present it to Congress for the purpose of 
assisting in certain prosecutions being conducted at the present 
time. Under the conformity act, in a proceeding at law we can 
call the opposite party in suits at law for examination as if 
under cross-examination, but as equity cases are not under the 
conformity act, but under the rules of the Supreme Court, that 
can not be done. This act simply extends the power so that 
you may call the opposite party as if for cross-examination in 
equity suits the same as at law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in favor of 
that and I think that is a practice that ought to have been 
granted to the United States courts a long time ago. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time, I object. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois object? 5 

Mr. DENISON. I reserve the right to object, for a moment. 
With all due respect to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I do not think that a bill changing the procedure in 
the courts, which affects the entire country, ought to be put on 
the Consent Calendar. I do not think that Congress ought to 
enact a bill of this importance in this manner. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to say why it is-on this calendar, and I think he will with- 
draw his objection? This was asked to be presented for the 
purpose of enabling the prosecuting counsel who are in charge 
of Government cases to conduct them with greater facility than 
they can under the existing rules. It is an emergency matter 
that ought to be attended to by this House promptly. 

Mr. DENISON. I am not in favor of changing the rules in 
that way. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Besides that it does not 
change the practice. It simply provides that in one particular 
thing in equity you can have the privilege that you have in 
the conformity act at law, to wit, you may call the adversary 
party as if for cross-examination. That is something that 
every reasoning lawyer ought to admit. 

Mr. DENISON, I do not know whether I am a reasoning 
lawyer or not, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania evi- 
dently thinks that I am not; but I know something about 
equity procedure, and I am not willing to change the entire 
procedure of all of the courts of this country for the future 
in order to facilitate the trial of certain cases that are now 
pending. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman's 
attention to one other thing? The committee has collated and 
presented here—— 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, I haye read that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In over 40 States of the 
Union laws of this kind have been enacted, and the exception 
is in the rules of practice in equity in the United States courts. 
If the gentleman wants to hinder and obstruct the present 
. that are being conducted, then he may object to 

8 3 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has no right to put me in that posi- 
tion. I do not want to obstruct those cases at all. If the 
gentleman will make his bill apply to those cases only, I 
shall not object to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may hold its place on the Calendar 
and be passed over without prejudice for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 8546, may 
retain its place on the calendar without prejudice. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What will be the effect if that is done? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will remain on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON. Does It appear upon the record that objec- 
tion has once been made to this? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and it takes three objections the next 
time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the Chair thinks the gen- 
tleman is wrong. If this order is entered, the bill is not affected 
at all in its present status on the calendar, except that it can 
not be taken up to-night, unless there be further order in the 
matter. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then I want to say to the 
gentleman that he has put it out of the power of those officials 
to take advantage of this situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
objects. 


AUTHORIZING EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITH THE STATE OF WASHING- 
TON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5318) to authorize an exchange of lands with the State of 
Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That upon delivery to the Secretary of the 
Interior by the State of Washington of its properly executed convey- 
ance to the United States of America in fee simple of the following 
lands in that State: The northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, 
the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, the south half of the 
northwest quarter, the southwest quarter and the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, all in section 16, township 20 north, range 1 
east, Willamette meridian, containing 360 acres, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to issue in exchange therefor a patent to the 
State of Washington to the following lands in that State: The north 
half of the northwest quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter, the east half of the nortwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter, all in section 25, township 22 north, range 
10 west, Willamette meridian. 

SEC, 2. That the lands first described shall as soon as title thereto 
is vested in the United States be under the care and control of the 
Attorney General of the United States, to be administered by him as 
a part of the Federal penitentiary on McNeil Island. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

INSPECTION OF BATTLE FIELDS, FREDERICKSBURG AND SPOTSYLVANIA 
COURT HOUSE, VA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5567) to provide for the inspection of the battle fields 
in and around Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court House, 
Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute a similar bill (S. 3263) in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to consider in lieu of House bill 
5567 Senate bill 8263. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3263) to provide for the inspection of the battle flelds in 
and around Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court House, Va. 

Be it enacted, cté., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War: 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; 

(2) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
forces of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Src. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by 
section 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle fields in and 
nround Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court House, Va., and the 
historical events associated therewith. 

Sec, 8. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle fields in and 
around Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court House, Va., in order to 
ascertain the feasibility of preserving and marking for historical and 
professional military study such fields. The commission shall submit 
a report of its findings to the Secretary of War not later than Decem- 
ber 1, 1924. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 in order 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the bill H. R. 5567 He upon 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 

UNLAWFUL SEIZURE OF VESSELS IN THE BERING SEA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1192), an act to confer jurisdiction on the United States 
District Court, Northern District of California, to adjudicate 
the claims of American citizens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That Jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the United States District Court, Northern District of California, 
to hear and determine the claims of American citizens, their heirs 
and legal representatives, for damages or loss oceasioned by or re- 


sulting from the seizure, detention, sale, or interference with their 
voyage by the United States of vessels charged with unlawful sealing 
in the Bering Sea and water contiguous thereto and outside of the 
8-mile limit during the years 1886 to 1896, inclusive, and to enter 
Judgment therefor, the measure of damages to be the same as that 
demanded and collected by the United States of America: from the 
Government of Russia under that certain protocol entered into between 
the United States and Russia on the 26th day of August, 1900; for 
the unlawful seizure of vessels owned by citizens of the United States 
engaged in sealing in the Bering Sea. 2 

Sec. 2. That all American citizens whose rights were affected by 
said seizure, detention, sale, or interference specifically referred to 
in section 1 hereof during the years 1886 to 1896, inclusive, may sub- 
mit to the United States District Court in and for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California their claims thereunder, and the court shall render 
Judgment thereon. . 

Sec, 3. That claims not presented within two years from the pas- 
sage of this act shall hereafter be forever debarred. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “ therefor,” strike out the remainder 
of the section. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa moves to strike out all after the enacting clause. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I move to strike out the enacting clause 
of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman modify his 
ees t? What is the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 

ma 

Mr. McKEOWN. To strike out the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment, and now moves to 
strike out the enacting clause to the bill. Is there objection 
to the modification of the amendment? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentleman, I do not object 
to the consideration of this bill, because I think the bill is 
entitled to consideration, and the mere opinion of one Member 
that a bill ought not to pass ought not to prevent its considera- 
tion. Now, I am not willing to pass this bill in its present con- 
dition unless I have more information about it. I want to say I 
do not know why it is necessary to go out here and pick out a 
court in California to permit a lot of claimants to come in with 
old claims that occurred years and years ago and not go to the 
Court of Claims, where we send all the other claims against the 
United States Government. There is no reason why we should 
pick out a court in the northern district of California and send 

else to the Court of Claims. We have a Court of 
Claims here; let them go there. These are claims arising out of 
the sealing business, claims by men who poached on the seals up 
in Bering Sea, and now they come here because the United 
States Government used a little force in handling them up there, 
and they want to go to the courts of the northern district of 
California and settle this matter. I do not know how old these 
claims are, but they date back to 1894. Why did not they let 
these claims go to the Court of Claims? Why should it go to the 
northern district of California? The Court of Claims is for the 
settlement of all claims, and they ought to go there. That is the 
court that ought to have jurisdiction of It. 

For my part I am not willing to vote for this bill to piek out 
a district court in some part of the United States when we 
have a Court of Claims here; and there is no telling how many 
claimants there are and how big their claims are and what the 
judgments will be. I can give you a little experience about 
going to local courts with claims against the United States. 
Down in the Indian Territory some years ago the Congress 
authorized the United States courts to determine the right 
of claimants to tribal rights in that Territory, and judgments 
were entered so promiscuously that Congress felt outraged 
and passed another law and created a special court that took 
all those men off the rolls that had gotten on through the 
master’s reports of the district court in Indian Territory. I 
am not willing to permit men to go to a special court in the 
United States without going to the Court of Claims. I am 
against the precedent of adjudicating claims 50 years old in 
that way. I do not think that is the proper way to transact 
this business, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this bill re- 
fers to what is termed pelagie seal fishing. It was assumed 
that after our country came into possession of Alaska the 
United States had exclusive control over Bering Sea, and it was 
because of that assumption that outside of the 3-mile limit 
vessels were seized. Russia joined in it; Great Britain joined 
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in it, and the United States joined in it. American vessels 
were seized as well as the vessels of other nationals. All the 
other claims have been paid. Suits were had, and Russia 
was compelled to respond, and Great Britain has been com- 
pelled to respond, and the only people who have not had any 
redress are the American citizens whose vessels were seized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the United States 
Government can adjudicate these claims much more easily 
and much more cheaply in the court of the northern district of 
California than in the Court of Claims? That is the reason 
why I let this bill go by, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the very reason, I 
will say to the gentleman from Texas, that was advanced in the 
committee, and which influenced the action of the committee. 
We believed that the court ought to be brought as near to the 
litigants as possible, and not make it necessary for litigants to 
come to Washington to present their claims. We want to 
enable people to present their claims in a jurisdiction near at 
hand, where the witnesses can be obtained, and where justice 
ean be administered. Gentlemen, have you not confidence in 
the courts in California? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know how many claims 
there are, and what they amount to? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania., No. The bill is not to 
adjudicate or pay the claims, but simply to confer jurisdiction 
on that court to try the cases; nothing more and nothing less. 
Under those circumstances the jurisdiction ought to be given 
to that court, so that the litigants can appear there and make 
their trial. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there, about bringing them to the courts? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennysivania. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not just as easy for these attorneys 
for the Government, as they do in other cases pending before 
the Court of Claims, to go out to the place and take testimony? 
That is done in other places. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I yielded to the gentleman 
for a question not for an address. 

Mr. MOORE of Vigrinia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

ield? 

N Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do vou not have the right of appeal from 
this court the same as from other courts? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Are not these damage claims non- 
cognizable by the Court of Claims under the law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is true; and it has 
been held, as we reported in our report, that the propriety of the 
proposed legislation has been passed upon by the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of several administrations and that the equities involved 
have been fully determined at Paris, Victoria, and The Hague. 

The Congress of the United States has recognized the ar- 
bitration agreement, and the case of La Ninfa against the United 
States has established the law that our citizens have the same 
right to rely upon the award at Paris as have the citizens of 
other nations. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that some 
of the claimants here are in the poorhouses of our country. 
One of the claimants, an old man, with a just claim against 
the United States Government for 45 years, is in the poorhouse 
of Alameda County, in my district. I want you to know that 
this bill has passed the Senate two or three times, and I am 
asking you gentlemen to allow this old constituent of mine to 
at least go into the United States District Court after 40 years 
and have his case heard. Is there no justice in this country 
of ours? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I have no time to yield. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6645) to amend the national prohibition act, to provide 
for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, and 
to define its powers and duties. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, this is too important 
a bill to be considered under unanimous consent, and I object. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM FOR PIUTE INDIAN LANDS IN THE STATE OF 
NEVADA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1203) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing an appro- 
priation to meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage 
system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within 
the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service,” 
approved February 14, 1923. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act suthor.ciig an 
appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage 
system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the New- 
lands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service,” approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1923, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $49,- 
603.05, payable in 20 annual installments of $2,500 each, except the 
last, which shall be the amount remaining unpaid, for the purpose of 
meeting the proportionate expense of providing a drainage system for 
4,887 acres of Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the 
Newlands project of the Reclamation Service. 

“The money herein authorized to be appropriated shall be reimbursed 
in accordance with the provisions of law applicable to said Indian 
lands.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


TEMOAK BAND OF INDIANS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 1308) 
authorizing an appropriation to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase a tract of land, with sufficient water right 
attached, for the use and occupancy of the Temoak band of 
homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know whether we can be given information as 
to the character of this land and what the bill means when it 
Says that there is to be a sufficient water right attached. In 
other words, is this going to buy land which will help these 
Indians to live? I have been in the State of Nevada, and 
heaven forbid that you have Indians live in some places in the 
State without a sufficient water right. Does the bill mean that 
their lands will be irrigated? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Has the gentleman ever been in Ruby 
Valley? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not remember Ruby Valley. 

Mr. RICHARDS. These lands are privately owned now, 
and they have a water right attached to them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And they are subject to irrigation? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes; and these Indians are irrigators. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it is expected that this money will 
furnish sufficient lands, under water rights, which will be sub- 
ject to irrigation? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask whether the entire Nevada dele- 
gation is unanimously in favor of this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDS. We have caucused on it and we are in 
favor of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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i The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tract of land, with 
sufficient water right attached, for the use and occupancy of the 
Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, Nev.: 
Provided, That the title to said land is to be held in the United 
States for the benefit of said Indians, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 
_ The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


SEISMOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Caelndar was the bill 
(H. R. 8308) authorizing the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
make seismological investigations, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this year in the appropriation bill there was an item of $10,000 
for a subject that seems to me akin to this, yoleanology. The 
Weather Bureau, we were told, had been spending about that 
much a year in observations in Hawaii, and the Department of 
Agriculture had arranged with the Department of the Interior 
to take over that work, hence we gave $10,000 to the Geo- 
logical Survey to conduct the work in Hawaii. Now, this seems 
to me more or less of a duplication of this work. It ought to. 
be centered, it seems to me, either in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey or in the Geological Survey. I am opposed to dupli- 
cating authority. 

Mr. LEA of California. The object of this bill is principally 
to prevent the duplication of this work. Originally the study 
of earthquakes was carried on by the Weather Bureau. They 
simply kept records of earth movements as manifested by the 
instruments maintained at various places for that purpose, 
but since that time modern science has adopted different 
methods of studying earthquakes, particularly earth movements. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman this question, 
because it is a matter in which I am not very weil versed: Is 
not the study of volcanology closely akin to seismology and 
ought not the work to be in one bureau? 

Mr. LBA of California. Well, that is probably true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And, if so, do we understand that if this 
legislation goes through that hereafter we will not be expected 
to continue the $10,000 appropriation made to the Geological 
Survey for the study of volcanology? 

Mr. LEA of California. I can not inform the gentleman as 
to that $10,000 appropriation for the study of volcanoes, but the 
work, as a matter of fact, referred to in this bill is already 
being done by the Coast and Geodetic Survey so far as compre- 
hensive, constructive work is concerned. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am extremely sorry, but I think for the 
present I shall have to object to this bill. I will say to the 
gentleman that in the morning I will take it up with some of 
the authorities, get the necessary information, and I may later 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LEA of California. Of course, the departments have 
approved this bill. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill retain its place on the 
calendar without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,} The Chair hears none. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1918) relative to officers in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have discussed certain amendments with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Extiorr], the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, and I understand 
they are satisfactory to him; and with the understanding 
they will be adopted, I have no objection to the bill. I think 
it is a desirable bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I have no objection to the proposed amend- 
ment. 


LXY——607 


Mr, BEGG. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man please give us some information as to what the proposed 
amendments are? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The purpose of the bill is to simplify a 
confusing situation now existing concerning the commission 
in charge of the State, War, and Navy Departments Building 
and other offices, The director of those buildings—— 

Mr. BEGG, Who is the director? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Colonel Sherrill is the man who does all 
this work. The commission on the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments Building is the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of State. That is an old com- 
mission that was created to build the State, War, and Navy 
Departments Building, but now their reason for existence has 
disappeared, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is too much room for 
argument on this bill and I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? This is a desirable bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we can pass it in December, when we 
come back. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a Senate bill and will simplify the 
administration of the buildings and parks, 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a lot of amendments to be 
offered, and I object, Mr. Speaker. 


TO COMPENSATE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA FOR LANDS 
DISPOSED OF BY FREE HOMESTEAD ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 26) to compensate the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for lands disposed of under the provisions of the free home- 
stead act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TO COMPENSATE THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA FOR TIMBER 
AND INTEREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 27) to compensate the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for timber and interest in connection with the settlement for 
the Minnesota National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 257 providing for the procurement of a design for 
the use of grounds in the vicinity of the Mall by the United 
States Botanie Garden, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCKEOWN,. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
What is the purpose of this bill, and does it carry any appro- 
priation? 

Mr. LUCE. This bill authorizes an appropriation of $5,000, 
which is put in for the purpose of paying for an expert land- 
scape architect if it should be found desirable to employ him. 
No other expenditure is contemplated, and that may not be 
necessary, 

Mr. McKHOWN., Is it limited to the use of $5,000 for salary 
or expenses? 

Mr. LUCE. Five thousand is to be authorized in case it 
should be necessary in drawing plans to get the advice of an 
expert outside of the Government service, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Has not the Government in its employ right now 
with the Fine Arts Commission such an architect? 

Mr. LUCE. No; not a landscape architect. There is, I un- 
derstand, a competent man connected with the office of Colonel 
Sherrill, and our expectation is that he will do the work, but 
if it should be found desirable to get a consulting engineer, it 
might be desirable to pay him some moderate compensation for 
his advice. i 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know whe has charge of the appropriations covering the matter, 
but I want to eall the attention of the House or whoever has 
the right to look into it to the necessity for à tourist camp here 
in Washington in keeping with the National Capital so that 
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people coming here from all over the Nation may have some 
place to camp in and about this Capital, We haye no such place 
now. 

Mr. AYRES. I beg the gentleman's pardon, if the gentleman 
3 permi t, we have such a place provided for down here in 

park. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKHOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While the from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres] is on his feet it should be understood that we have a 
tourist camp which the Secretary of War has been trying to 
remove to some undesirable spot. 

Mr. AYRES. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And there is an amendment now before the 
committee of conference, an amendment by the Senate, to 
remove the designation of the location, and if that should pre- 
yail, it is good-by to your tourist camp. 

155 AYRES. That is not going to prevail; I am on that com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was reserving the right to object, and I 
did not know my time had expired. I am not going to object 
if I can get some assurance that we are going to have a tourist 
camp around here, but I am going to object in the future to 
expending a lot of money around here to make things look 
pretty and then have these men who come here to camp have 
te sleep out down here in this park. 

Mr. AYRES. I want to assure the gentleman that there is 
going to be a tourist camp here. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if it is con- 
templated to leave Mr. Hess out of this matter? 

Mr. LUCE. Not in the least. Mr. Hess consulted me in the 
matter and has approved this way of attacking the problem. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I am driving at is whether he is to be 
one of the commissioners. 

Mr. LUCH. There are no commissioners. 


Mr, BLANTON. I mean, is he to be one of those provided 


for in the bill to pass on this matter? 

Mr. LUCE. The work is left in the hands of the Committee 
on the Library, where the statute puts the control of the 
Botanic Garden. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is Mr. Hess to be consulted about this 
matter? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. This will not take away any of his present 
rights or authority down there? 

Mr. LUCE. Not in the least. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not a bill to which he is antagonistic? 

Mr. LUCE. Not to my knowledge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Reselveil, etc., That the Joint Committee on the Library is hereby 
authorized and directed to investigate and report to Congress, with 
estimate of cost as to a new location for the conservatories of the 
United States Botanic Garden, south ef the Mall tn the vicinity of the 
present location, and also as to a suitable landscape plan in con- 
nection therewith: Provided, That in the preparation of such a report 
the committee is hereby euthorized to procure advice and assistance 


from any existing governmental agency, including the services of en- 


gineers, surveyors, draftsmen, landscape architects, and other technical 
personnel in the executive departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this act the sum of $5,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated from any available money or money 
that may become available in the Treasury of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
AUTHORIZING AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PROPOSED CASPER-ALCOVA 

IRRIGATION PROJECT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was §. J. Res. 
114, authorizing an investigation of the proposed Casper-Aleova 
irrigation project, Natrena County, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to prepare and submit to Congress 
at the beginning of the next regular session plans and estimates of the 


| this irrigation project lies, there has been paid into 


character and cost of structures necessary for the construction and 
completion of the proposed Casper-Alcova irrigation project in Natrona | 
County, Wyo 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, Hne 8, strike out the period, insert a comma and the follow- |` 
tng: the Deschutes project, in the State of Oregon, and the southern | 
Lassen irrigation project, in Lassen Connty, Calif.: Provided, That at 
least one-half of the cost of all such Investigations, Plans, and estimates 
shall be advanced by the State in which the project is located, or by 
parties interested.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WINTER. Mr, Speaker, this joint resolution for the 
investigation of the Casper-Alcova project is not, strictly speak- | 
ing, authorizing a new investigatien, but rather the continua 
tion and completion of an investigation heretofore begun under 
a cooperative arrangement between the Reclamation Service 
and the State of Wyoming. Under that arrangement the project 
has been examined suflicientty to fix, verify, and agree upon 
the following facts: That there is available sufficient water in 
the North Platte River unappropriated to irrigate, and there is 
available good land irrigable to the amount of 88,000 acres; that 
the altitude—approximately 5,100 feet—and the length of sea- 
son is suitable for a variety of crops; that it is contiguous in a 
half circle to the city of Casper, now holding a population of 
35,000 and increasing steadily at the rate of 5,000 per year. 
Casper is the center of the oil-refining business of Wyoming. 
The investment in refineries approximates $50,000,000; there 
are refined daily about 80,000 barrels of crude oil. Casper 
manufactures and ships out by rail more gasoline than any 
city in the United States. It is served by two great railroad 
systems running east and west and one north and south line. 

For many years this young marvel city of the West will grow 
and thrive and create wealth. Fifty per cent of all food prod- 
ucts consumed there are shipped in. It is and will be a great 
and increasing market for the products of the farm. 

In the county of Natrona, wherein the city of Casper is situ- 
ated, and supplying these refineries with crude oil, are a num- 
ber of oil fields, among them the great Salt Creek field, one of 
the greatest light oil fields in the world and in the history of oll 
production. Two sands only of seven possible sands have been 
penetrated for production. These two sands have been produc- 
ing more than 10 years, and there have been produced from 
them 100,000,000 barrels of ofl. They are to-day producing at 
the rate of 100,000 barrels per day. 

From this field and other fields in Natrona County, wherein 

e Govern- 


ment Treasury in royalties under the general leasing act the 
sum of $21,000,000. Fifty-two and one-half per cent of this vast 
sum has been paid into the reclamation fund. As a matter of 
equity and justice the county of Natrona and State of Wyo- 
ming is entitled to an early and a complete on of this 
trrigation project to ascertain if it be feasible, and if feasible, 


| to early construction. In determining its feasibility it should 


be noted that market and railroad facilities will sustain a high 
cost per acre. : 

This project should be built for two apparently opposite con- 
siderations: The first is the fact of a local market and need 
for products at the very door, in the very center of the project; 
the second, to preserve and maintain in after years, when the 
oil shall have been exhausted, a splendid young American city, 
now rising, growing, and expanding as one of the mast active, 
capital-attracting, business-building, and wealth-creating cen- 
ters in the United States. In the early years of this project, 
the city in furnishing a market for its products will aid the 
project. In after years the project will maintain the city and 
be served by it. The combination is logical and reciprocally 
sustaining. 

Here an independent, courageous, aggressive, and patriotic 
people have builded and are still building a model industrial 
center. It is a city typical of American enterprise, initiative, 
and indomitable energy; a city in which its people can take and 
do take great and justifiable pride and of which every citizen 
of the United States can be proud. It is building great office 
buildings, imposing churches, fine hospitals, modern schools. 
More than 30 miles of paving checkerboard squares of modern, 
artistic bungalows and beautiful residences. 

But this city, this community, this county are giving up of 
their resources vast amounts of wealth which, once gone, can 
never be replaced. The Nation is using up the capital wealth of 
that region, and it will be gone forever and never renewed, 
We are giving up our life's blood. To avoid in some future day 
the collapse of this wonderful young city, the loss of the mil- 
lions of capital invested there whereby the marvelous oil indus- 
try was made possible, to prevent the calamity, the tragedy of 
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the death of an American city, with all that that term implies, 
that life's blood must be renewed. New resources and possibill- 
ties of wealth must be developed. 

We have such resources, we have such possibilities, but on 
sò vast a scale that private capital can not undertake to de- 
velop them. They reside, like good genii awaiting to be re- 
leased, in the soil and in the adjacent water which nature has 
munificently bestowed upon us. Eighty-eight thousand acres 
of virgin soil, fecund earth, sagebrush ground, rich with its 
original vigor and fertility, untouched, unwasted, are there. 
This soil has for its base volcanic ash, which we are told has in 
it all the chemical elements of grain. It is said that the island 
of Sicily, made up of this kind of soil, has been producing 
wheat for a thousand years and that it is producing almost 
as much per acre to-day as it ever did, Such is the soil 

It is a magnificent thing that with the land we have the 
waters to apply to this great area of virgin soil. Water! The 
reviving, refreshing, purifying, restoring, life-giving fluid! It 
is the blood of the soil. It makes glad the earth. Touching the 
burning sands, it produces grass and grain and flower and 
wealth. When I look into a mountain stream I see in its sheen 
the white of silver, in its glitter the flash of diamonds. In its 
pools I see the green of meadows and trees and growing fields; 
in its shaded deeps the dark purple of ripening fruit; in its 
sunlit underflow the yellow of golden grain. In its tinklings 
I hear the clink of precious metals, in its gurglings the merry 
volees of children, in its splashings the laughter of men, in its 
rushing the singing of women, in its roar the strains of the 
triumphal march of the mighty West! Water! That greatest, 
most widespread, most wonderful, most blessed gift to man. 
Under its vitallzing contact the deserts of the West spring 
from sterility to fertility, from barrenness to fruitfulness, from 
desolation to habitation, from death to life. Behold the apo- 
theosis of the West! New havens are opened to the coming 
millions; a new earth is theirs. A mighty people whose blood 
is red and whose hearts are strong and true here develop an 
empire in plenty, peace, and happiness. Water! It is the 
spirit of the West! 

We are to-day, it is true, in a condition of surplus and so- 
called overproduction, because of lack of market at a living 
price, of certain grains and food products. This is temporary. 
In the very nature of things this will pass in time. Permanently 
this Nation must provide more and more for its own people and 
the people of the world. There are hungry mouths in every 
land. In the long run of the future years, the pressure of our 
increasing population, we must haye more land for production. 
The solution is to command the immense volumes of water 
which rush down from the mountains of the Continental Divide 
to inundate the lower countries and destroy life and property 
every spring, and by great reservoirs store up this flood of 
wealth and by canals distribute it over the vast areas of land, 
rich and fertile, but sterile because of lack of moisture. Irriga- 
tion farming is and will be the scientific farming. It will raise 
more and better crops than any land under natural rainfall, 
which is subject to inundation or drought at any time, The 
snows every winter are piled up on the divide in inconceivable 
quantities. Here is the elevated moisture; below is the land; 
it is simply a proposition to bring the two together. 

We must continue to create huge storage reservoirs in dif- 
ferent parts of the West which will bring millions of acres 
under cultiyation and provide homes for tens of thousands, 
aye, hundreds of thousands of our people. There are ranges 
of territory so vast that no company of individuals can ever 
hope to be able to place them under irrigation because of the 
millions of dollars required. But the Government can and 
does, and it is the most beneficial national policy inaugurated 
since the original homestead act. 

I may be an enthusiast, but it seems to me that the finest, 
greatest feature of our project is the idea that we are to 
cause many blades of grass to grow where none grew before. 
We shall create something; we shall transform, enrich, and 
heautify this noble area of 88,000 acres of American soil. 
We do not take them from any man, our profit is no man’s 
loss, but gain; we produce something, we add to the Nation's 
wealth. It may be sentiment but it certainly is a noble one 
that must elevate and enlarge us to contemplate the turning 
of the raging mountain stream, the leading of its tamed waters 
upon the waiting soil, which centuries upon centuries has 
been dormant, useless, void, dead. 

Eighty-eight thousand acres! Think of it! For the first 
time the hand of man will touch this virgin soll, as fertile 
as any on God's earth; we upturn that soil to the sun and 
the winds, we will sow the seed where seed had never been 
before, we will turn the life-giving waters on that great area, 
and from the union of soil and seed and water grain and 


fruit and flowers will spring to life to drink in the sunlight, 
the pure air, the sustenance of mother earth, and transform 
them for the use of man. Where solitude and sterility reigned 
I see hundreds of happy homes and hear the joyful voices 
of thousands. 

The United States has received up to this day more than 
$21,000,000 from the county of this project in oil royalties, It 
has retained 10 per cent of that amount; it has placed in the 
reclamation fund more than 50 per cent of that amount. The 
Federal Government is the only power great enough, strong 
enough, and in position to be just enough, by reason of the 
benefits it has received, to bring about this union of this land 
and this water on this project. We ask that out of the recla- 
mation fund to which this community has contributed so much 
of its irreplaceable wealth, and for many years will continue 
to contribute in great sums, this investigation be completed, 
that the feasibility of this project be given every element of 
consideration, every advantage to make it successful, and that 
development and construction be undertaken at an early date. 
Give us back now the opportunity to develop on our soil a new 
resource which shall be ready to sustain us when the wealth 
beneath the soil is gone. Perpetuate a city. Build up a State. 
Sustain a people. Do equity and justice. The Nation will be 
the gainer. 

We are to-day considering a bill readjusting the policy of 
repayment of moneys expended from the reclamation fund in 
the building of irrigation projects by the settlers and water 
users thereon. While we shall keep in mind business prin- 
ciples, let no narrow, close policy govern us with reference to 
this matter. These builders of civilization out of the wilder- 
ness deserve the highest consideration and the most liberal 
treatment. They do not want any gift, any charity, nothing 
justly chargeable that they do not eventually pay for. Do not 
burden the new projects with interest payment even if time 
be extended to 40 years. It doubles the cost to be eventually 
paid by the settler and leaves the annual payment practically 
the same. It burdens the man, the land, and the project, If 
he returns the principal it is enough, though the term of years 
be extended even to 30 or 40 years. Let them pay on all 
projects according to the productive power of each tract or 
class of land. This is sane, economic, and just. The 35,000 
settlers on existing projects, covering nearly 2,000,000 acres, 
have created since the reclamation policy was begun wealth 
to the amount of $600,000,000. 

They will do even better in the future when this appalling 
general agricultural depression, to which the Government 
water users are particularly susceptible because of fixed pay- 
ments, shall have been lifted. The pressure of increasing 
population and consumption throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States, the steadily mounting, consuming 
power of the people, can eventually be met in only one way. 
All other remedies are insufficient. This only can be sufficient. 
The producing power and ability of the land and of the pro- 
ducer must be increased, Production must keep pace with con- 
sumption. The law of supply and demand has not been abro- 
gated. 

Therefore the people in their wisdom, which ultimately finds 
the true causes and remedies, will turn to increased production. 
Mother earth provides the great remedy. It is for our people to. 
apply it. While it is true that land area is limited, while it 
is true that Eastern and even the Central States are gradually 
impoverishing their soil, patriotic and intelligent men are im- 
proving methods of cultivation, of seeding, of planting, of con- 
serving moisture, of irrigation—in short, scientific farming. 
Henceforth there will be greater effort to intensify farming, in- 
crease the yield per acre, and make the acre produce which has 
not produced heretofore. While the so-called waste places haye 
been reached in the onward march of the pioneers, there are 
yet vast tracts unoccupied of as fertile a soil as the sun ever 
shown upon in our western country, waiting for the spirit of 
the waters to visit them to spring into life and laugh with har- 
vests, This project is one of them. The return of the full 
principle justly due upon his contracts is to be required and 
will not only be asked but paid. But after all that is not the 
chief consideration running to the Government. The benefit 
to the Nation is incalculable. 

The great thing is the transformation of the wilderness to 
civilization. It is the occupation and cultivation by the capital 
and labor of the settler of the unoccupied lands of this country. 
It is the creation of taxable wealth to help sustain the Govern- 
ment for all future time. It is the establishment of homes as 
under the homestead law. It is the strength of manhood and 
womanhood contributing to the safety and defense of the 
Nation. It is the addition to our population of a splendid, en- 
lightened, industrious citizenship which will enhance and en- 
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rich the security, the order, the welfare, the glory of our com- 
mon country. 

Reclamation is sound, it is sane, it Is wealth creating, it is 
food producing, it is home and citizen building, it is desirable, it 
is necessary to the future of our people, it is beautiful. Listen 
5 the Genesis of Reclamation, the story of Desert and Living 

aters: 

Desert lay dry eyed, fierce, and brooding. The blazing sun 
smote him with a heat that sank deeper and deeper into his 
burning body and held him in iron thrall. The hot winds 
writhed and twisted the dry sands, swept and eddied and piled 
them in heaps, but to anon scatter and destroy. No living thing 
sought his company save the deadly, the poisonous, the hideous 
things filled with heat-engendered venom. The rocks and 
ridges, cracked and grim, were but the knottings and ridgings 
of his mighty thews as he strained against his leashings with 
the pent-up fury of despair. ; 

The sand storms, piercing and pitiless, smiting with their 
million needles, sweeping like gray pestilences across the 
voids, were but the aching throes and convulsions of his 
drought-tortured heart. The thunder of the dry storms were 
the flashings and shootings of pain along his tensed nerves. 
The racking dryness of the years had all but sucked the last 
drop of blood moisture from his heart, and dark despair had 
graven its terrible hieroglyphics upon his rugged face. Sterile, 
sullen, sinister, yet magnificent, he lay prostrate, shackled, 
inert—awful in his fettered dry-locked strength. 

High up on the side of a neighboring range a mountain 
stream—Living Waters, daughter of the snow god—who ruled 
in white majesty over his dominions, daily journeyed down the 
great slope, flowing, leaping, laughing, beautiful beyond com- 
pare. She sprang along, bubbling with joy, gurgling with glad- 
ness, dashing in misty cataracts, spraying falls, and dancing 
riffies, hued with rainbow prisms, sparkling with erystal dia- 
monds; rested and slept in larkling green and silver deeps and 
eddies, to again spring forward with renewed eestacy. 

Long had desert silently wooed her with his somber and 
gloomy gaze, and his great loneliness had touched her heart. 
And when the fiery ball of day had withdrawn his terrible 
white light, when the cool shadows of evening relieved desert's 
aching brow, and the softening lights of the receding day made 
him glorious in red and purple and bronze, she saw that he 
was not only strong but beautifal, with the stern beauty of a 
man; saw his real self, rich with capabilities, full of latent 
powers, eager to fulfill a great destiny. And she loved him. 

She had now and then uncertainly, timorously touched the 
fringes of his garments in passing and heard the deep murmur- 
ings of his heart. And one marvelous day, unable longer to 
resist his silent pleadings, the tumult in her heart, her long- 
ings rising to flood tide, she turned from her wonted course, 
leaped down a strange ravine, and, throbbing with joy, rushed 
to meet him in glad surrender. 

With passion he saw her coming, opened wide his arms, 
clasped her to his broad breast, and drank and drank with the 
thirst of long, awful years of her fresh beauty. She gave her- 
self to him and he to her, She filled his veins, softened his 
heart, permeated his being, exalted his soul. The day of his 
redemption was come. His bonds were loosed. He rose in the 
majesty of his newly freed strength. His powers expanded. 
And lo! From that union were born vistas of waving grasses, 
nodding trees, blushing flowers, and golden grain—smiling, 
peaceful, and glad. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 282, FOR THE CREATION OF A COMMISSION 
TO INVESTIGATE CRIME 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to incorporate with 
these remarks House Joint Resolution 282, which I had the 
honor to introduce to-day. It provides as follows: 


Joint resolution for the creation of a commission to investigate crime 

Resolved, eto., That a commission be, and the sanre is hereby, 
created consisting of two Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to be 
known and styled the Commission to investigate crime,” and herein 
after referred to as the “commission.” The members of the commis- 
sion shall elect one of its members as chairman of the commiasion; 
and the commission is hereby authorized to select a secretary; and 
also such clerks, stenographers, and aids as the work of the commis- 
elon may require; the total expense of the commission not to exceed, 
however, the total sum authorized therefor by the provisions of this 
resolution. 


Sxc. 2, That the commission he, and the same fs hereby, an-| 
thorized and directed, (a) to make an investigation of the general 
subject of law violation, and to inquire generally into the. character 
and extent of all classes of crime committed in the United States, 
and its territories, possessions, and dependencies, both in respect of 
laws of the United States and those of local character; (b) to! 
secure infermation and data as regards the methods of criminal! 
procedure, the penalties denounced by law, and the convictions and 
acquittals 10 criminal prosecutions in the United States and in its 
possessions, territories, and dependencies; (e) to secure, for purposes 
of comparison, like information and data, to the extent practicable, | 
similar to that indicated in clauses (a) and (b) of this section, as 
regards countries other than the United States; (d) to prepare and 
compile appropriate tables and data setting forth the results of such | 
investigation and inquiries, and to file the same with the Congress 
and the President of the United States, together with such report or 
reports and recommendations as, in the premises, the commission or 
any of its members may deém it wise or appropriate to make. 

Sec. 8. That in addition to the expense authorized by section 1, 
the commission is hereby authorized also to incur such traveling and 
other expenses as may appear to it to be reasonable or necessary in 
the performance of the duties herein imposed; the total of the ex- 
penditures under this joint resolution not to exceed, however, the sum 
of $20,000; and all of the said expenses shall be paid from the con- 
tingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives in equal | 
proportions, upon vouchers authorized by the committee and signed | 
by the chairman thereof. 

Szc. 4. That the commission be, and it is hereby, directed to begin 
promptly its work hereunder, and to continue and complete the same 
with due diligence. 

Sec. Z. That if any vacancy shall occur at any time in the mem- 
bership of the commission the President of the Senate, in the event 
any vacancy occurs in the Senate membership of the commission, shall 
fill such vacancy by another like appointment, and in the event any 
vacancy occurs in the House menrbership of the commission the 
Speaker of the House shall fill such yacancy by another like appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 6, That the passage of this joint resolution shall not abridge 
or interfere with the work of any other commission, board, or com- 
mittee which may be created or authorized by the Congress for the, 
purpose of investigating any particular class or character of law, 
violations; it being the declared purpose and intent of this measure 
that the investigation and inquiries herein provided for shall relate 
to and include all classes of crime, and shall ebnstitute a general 
survey of the whole subject of crime. i 


Under the rules this joint resolution will lie over until the, 
December session of the present Congress, when it will be 
considered, as will be, other current measures. 

At this time I shall not undertake to discuss the joint resolu- 
tion in any extended way. I merely wish to bring its purpose 
and provisions more formally to the attention of the two 
Houses, and, also, in this incidental way, to the general public 
notice. For present purposes a few general observations will 
be sufficient. 

The problem of good and evil is, of course, age-old. The 
subject of “erime” is engaging, more and more, the attention 
of the thinking people of the world. Crime is an active form 
of evil, conceived in the human brain, and executed by the 
physical man. Evil is perverted good—a misapplication or mis- 
direction of some great natural law whose operation is in- 
tended to be for the benefit of all animate creatures. It is 
only when such a law is perverted, or applied in a manner, 
inconsistent with its true purpose, that evil results. The law of 
gravitation, for instance, has, for its benign and mighty pur- 
pose, the stabilization of the universe; yet if a human being 
should step from a height into space, by the operation of that 
law, he would be dashed to pieces. The great principle of 
gravitation can not suspend itself to protect the individual 
from his ignorance or folly. Fire and water are two great 
agencies whieh serve the entire world; yet each, when uncon- 
trolled, may destroy every form of life and property. Simi- 
larly, the human desires and passions have been created for 
wise and beneficient purposes. It is only when they 
by indulgence, masters instead of servants, that they achieve 
crime, misery, and shame, instead of all the virtuous results 
which will ever attend their controlled functionings. All of 
this may be trite, but, by way of preface, it may be well here 
to restate these self-evident truths. 

It is apparent that the very agencies which contribute so 
much to our comfort, convenience, and happiness, are also con- 
tributing, in an appalling way, because of their deranged and 
perverted uses, to the commission of crime itself. The means 
whereby association and contact have been so greatly aug- 
mented among our human-kind, have, unfortunately, been utl- 
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Jized, in innumerable ways, to ald in the commission of crime; 
and in other ways, ‘unwittingly, perhaps, to sow the seeds, 
which all too soon, ripen into criminal action. 

Thus, to illustrate, modern science has given us ‘the automo- 
pile, an agency which has contributed everything to our comfort 
und convenience; yet wicked men and women have selzed upon it 
as an all-important aid in the commission of acts of bandltry 
und murder. Too often, also, its perverted use has contributed 
to moral délinquency. Contact should bring good will, good 
fellowship, and mutual benefit; but, to the morally unthinking, 
eontact ofttimes brings all ‘that is evil. The steamship and 
the railway train, the telephone, the ‘telegraph, and the postal 
system have revolutionized the world of thought and action, 
end have become the mighty indispensables of our civilization ; 
yet they also break down a thousand ‘barriers which ‘have 
served to strengthen the moralities. Because of them all fron- 
tiers seem to have been abolished. ‘The picture-screen is an 
agency of ‘the highest educational and moral value, if used 
aright. If used unwisely or wickedly, it becomes a veritable 
spirit of evil, sowing, in salacious and perverted portrayals, 
the seeds, which, falling into the minds of the immature and 
heedless, shortly ripen into activities of moral turpitude. The 
same is also true of the printed page. Because of ‘sinister 
uses of tall these great and beneficent agencies, we can not 
afford to destroy them, for the good too greatly outweighs the 
evil involved. As to film and print, censorship ‘is not to ‘the 
liking of a free people, and may ofttimes do more harm than 
good. ‘What a pity it is that we can not solye our moral prob- 
Jems with the ease with which we are able to solve those of a 
purely mechanical or engineering character. 

What are the influences which lead to the commission of the 
large number of grave crimes we read of from day to day in 
the public news? What are the molding agencies that have 
brought about so much banditry, brigandage, and murder, and 
every form of crime and moral excess? What were the causes 
that impelled, recently in Chicago, the ‘wanton murder of a 
young student at the hands of two (precocious youths Who 
seemed to have had every advantage which wealth could 
conmand, and who appear to possess everything in the 
Way of intellectual power, ibut nothing in the way of moral 
purpose? 

The design of this resolution is to cause to be made a careful, 
judicious study of the whole subject of crime; and to secure a 
comprehensive report ‘thereon, in line with the provisions of the 
resolution. No special class of criminal violations is to be 
sought out; no preconceived or partisan purpose is desired to 
be served. No good can be xecomplished in the proposed inquiry 
unless the subject is approached and considered in the broadest 
and most :conscientious manner possible. Of course, eminent 
criminologists and scientists have, for centuries, made. extensive 
studies touching the cause and prevention of crime, and have 
formulated findings and -conclusions thereon; and yet, withal, 
the field seems to be largely fallow. ‘Aside from the abstract 
questions involved, we need concrete, practical action for the 
benefit of ourselves. The prevalence of crime in the United 
States is appalling. The comparative -ease with which crimi- 
nals escape the toils of the law undoubtedly makes for an in- 
crease of crime. We know, to be sure, that the meting out of 
swift and scrupulous justice to the criminal is a powerful 
deterrent of crime. Our laws are usually framed with suf- 
ficient force, but there is a grave ‘fault in our methods of pro- 
cedure, The definitions of erime are, perhaps, sufficient, but the 
terms of procedure are too often prescribed for the benefit of 
the wrongdoer, and to the great disadvantage of the Common- 
wealth. But aside from this, there is to be considered the eyen 
more important subject of the causes for crime. Men and 
women drift into the conditions which irresistibly drive them 
into the commission of every character of crime. What can 


legislation and executive and judicial action do to arrest these 


Processes? 

No graver subject can engross the attention of ‘thoughtful 
-persons than ‘that ‘now ‘presented. Permit me to say that be- 
cuuse of several years’ experience as a Federal prosecuting 
‘attorney, and because, also, of service in executive capacities 
where I was charged with the law-enforeement duties, I have 
long been impressed with the importance of the matter under 
discussion. 

Ours is a mighty nation, and we are a mighty people. In- 
herently we are sound, potentially we are strong; but if we 
are ‘to retain our strength and greatness, if we are to safe- 
guard and perpetuate our ideals and institutions, we must not 
only stand for the supremacy of the law, but we must also 
Seck the causes which induce the commission of crime; and 
with the knowledge which comes of careful study and obser- 


vation we must, in both State and Nation, by wise ‘legislative, 
judicial, and executive action, seek to minimize the agencies 
which produce crime and ‘thwart justice; else the power of 
these agencies will grow and grow, until ‘they destroy us. 
Greater respect for law and order is needed. How shall it be 
brought abont? Greater reverence for the ‘higher things is 
indispensable. Can the State, in any proper way, assist in 
inculcating reverence? What can the State do, more than 
it is mow doing, to aid church and school in ‘teaching these 
great fundamentals upon which enduring national life and 
civilization must depend? On the other hand, what more 
may church and school do, than they are now doing, to assist 
the State in the great work of reclamdtion from erime and 
disorder? 

The problem is, indeed, a grave one. It is not hoped that it 
will be solved by any commission which may be appointed under 
this resolution; but it is hoped that such a commission, made 
up of conscientious, experienced, and capable members, chosen 
from the House and Senate, may acquire upon the subject 
a body of most useful data and information, and may be able 
to submit findings and recommendations which may be of sub- 
stantial value to our State and National Governments in their 
work of dealing with crime and criminals. 

For these reasons the author of the resolution submits it 
for the thoughtful consideration of the members of the two 
Houses. ‘ 

‘RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 25) authorizing a per capita payment of $50 each to 
the members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake 
Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would Uke to ask some questions about this. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not see the ‘gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KNUTSON], Who haus charge of the bill, here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in favor of this bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is. These are moneys to be paid out of 
the Indian funds to the Indians. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland., It has been objected to onee. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The gentleman from Minnesota 
Ln KNrsox] was compelled to leave here and has gone 

ome. 

Mr. HASTINGS. These moneys are the Indians“ own 
money. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. On the statement that this is 
5 by the Committee on Indian Affairs, I do not 
object. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. It has the unanimous consent 
and approval of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WEFALD. I object. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
objected to .only onee before, and one objection now is not 
sufficient. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 
Only one objection is heard. Is there further objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw as much as may be necessary from 
ithe fund in the Treasury of the United States arising from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of timber and lumber within the Red Lake Reserva- 
ition In Minnesota, according to the provisions of the act of May 
18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 187), and to make therefrom a per capita 
payment or distribution of $50 to each of the living members of 
ithe Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of the State of Minne 
‘sota, under such rules and regulations as the sald Secretary may 
‘prescribe. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the bill add the following: Provided, That the money 
paid to the Indians as authorized herein shall not be subject to any 
‘lien or claim of attorneys or other parties: Provided further, That 
before any payment is made hereunder, the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians in Minnesota shall, in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, ratify the provisions of this act and 
accept same.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I hope that this bill will not be passed at this time, 
because it is a question upon which there is considerable con- 
troversy among the Chippewa Indians. There are in the State 
of Minnesota about 12,000 of these Indians, 7,000 of whom 
reside in my district. If this bill is passed at this time, 
some time or other it is going to be a matter of serious con- 
troversy. I call the attention of the House to the fact that at 
the beginning of this session we passed a Dill granting a $100 
payment to each individual Indian member of the Chippewa 
Tribe, including the Red Lake Band as well, and if at this 
time we now go abead and give to the Red Lake Band an 
additional payment of $50, then you are doing something that 
will cause bad feeling among all of the Indians. I do not 
wish to detain the House unduly, but I send to the Clerk's 
desk certain resolutions to have read in my time, that were 
passed in the council of the Chippewa Indians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to notice duly given, the local council of the Chippewa 
Indians of White Earth Reservation, Minn., met in open council at the 
village of White Earth, Becker County, Minn., on the 30th day of 
April, 1924, and among other things adopted the following resolution: 

“ Whereas there is now pending in Congress H. R. 25, a bill 
authorizing a per capita payment of $50 to each member of the 
Red Lake Band of Indians in the State of Minnesota, exclusive of 
other bands in Minnesota; and 

“ Whereas such legislation is in contravention to the agreement 
entered into by the United States with the various bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, dated January 14, 1889, and we believe 
it to be an unconstitutional piece of legislation that will in the 
future, if enacted into law, subject the other bands to much loss, 
and will likewise subject the United States to another claim by the 
other bands of Minnesota Chippewa Indians; and 

“Whereas the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, numbering 
only about 1,300 people, have all along been greatly favored by 
the Indian Bureau in the matter of expenditures from Chippewa 
tribal funds, which has been grossly discriminatory to the other 
bands of Chippewa Indians, and by and through such diserimina- 
tion said Red Lake Band possesses a so-called closed reservation 
with a large agency in their midst and numerous employees, three 
schools, including two boarding schools, a large warehouse, a sep- 
arate hospital, a large sawmill and logging industry, and a fishing 
industry, whereby all and every opportunity is afforded said Red 
Lake Band to enjoy a comfortable living and profitable existence; 
and 

“Whereas said Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, in common 
with the other Minnesota bands, just lately received a per capita 
payment to each member thereof of $100; and 

““Whereas it has not been the policy of the Government to pay 
out in per capita shares the funds of the Minnesota Chippewa In- 
dians only in times of dire need and necessity, and if such a policy 
be now commenced whereby the funds of the tribe are to be segre- 
gated to the individuals thereof it should be a fair policy and 
should be carried out equally to each and every Chippewa Indian 
in the State of Minnesota who would be entitled to any per capita 
payment, and not be confined to only one band, whose necessity 
therefor at this time is not proven and can not be argued conclu- 
sively: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the passage of H. R. 25 for 
the reasons above set forth, and urge Congress not to enact said 
legislation; be it further 

“ Resolved, That if any per capita payment is made now or in 
the future to any of the Chippewa Bands that Congress treat all 
bands fairly in the premises, and that any such per capita pay- 
ment be made alike and to include all bands and each and every 
member thereof; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to Hon. 
KNUD WeraLp, Member of Congress from our district.” 

I, Charies J. Belcour, hereby certify that I am the secretary of the 
local council of the White Earth Reservation, Minn.; that I have com- 
pared the foregoing resolution with the original on record in the files 
of said council, and that the same is a true and literal copy thereof. 


T. B. BEAULIEU, 
President Local Council, White Earth Reservation, 
White Earth, Minn. 
CHARLES J. BELCOUR, 


Secretary Local Council, White Harth Reservation, 
White Earth, Minn, 


WHITE EARTH INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Mahnomen, Minn., May 9, 1925. 

The unanimous sentiment of the Chippewa Indians of Mahnomen 
County, Minn., is against the passage of the Dill giving a $50 per 
capita payment to the Red Lake Indians only. 

All of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota are governed by the same 
treaties with the Government. 

According to the terms of the treaty of 1889, any timber, whether 
it be on the Red Lake Reservation or the White Earth Reservation 
or any other reservation in Minnesota, should be cut and sold to the 
highest bidder for cash, and the proceeds of any sale of such timber 
turned into the general tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota. i 

Thus, it would be very unfair to pay the Red Lake Indians $50 
per capita and exclude the rest of the Minnesota Chippewas from the 
payment, 

If a $50 per capita payment is to be made, the only fair and just 
way would be to include all of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

WILLIAM A. BRUNETTE, President. 
JOSEPH A, Morrison, Secretary. 
CHantEs E. LEITH, Recording Secretary. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WEFALD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. This bill deals with the Red Lake Band of 
Indians? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. And no other. This resolution is from the 
White Earth Band? 

Mr. WEFALD, The resolutions are from the White Earth 
Band. That is the largest band among the Chippewas. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand, and the White Earth Band of 
Indians have to be allotted their lands, as I understand it. 

Mr. WEFALD. That is correct. . 

Mr. CARTER. The Red Lake Indians have not been allotted 
their lands. 

Mr. WEFALD. They have not. 

Mr. CARTER. The moneys to be paid here, as I understand 
it from the Secretary's report and from the bill, are to be paid 
from the proceeds of the timber sold from the Red Lake 
Reservation, in which the White Earth Band, after being 
allotted their lands, would probably have no interest what- 
ever. 8 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman is familiar with those affairs, 
and he knows that it is a question of controversy, and that it 
will have to be finally adjudicated in the courts. I confess that 
I am appearing here only in the interest of some poor Indians, 
but the resolutions that I have presented here and which 
have been read are resolutions adopted in their council, and I 
believe that they are entitled to have something to say about 
their own affairs, and that once in a while Congress ought to 
listen to their pleas. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG, If this bill were to be passed and become a law, 
would it so deplete the funds that in case the courts found 
that these claimants about whom the gentleman is talking had 
a case, there would not be enough money left in the funds to 
see that they had full justice done to them? 

Mr. WEFALD. No; I do not think the funds would be de- 

leted. 
= Mr. BEGG. Then this would not hurt anything, would it? 

Mr. WEFALD. They all think it would, and I know that it 
will cause very bad blood among them up on the Chippewa 
Reservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that I am up against it. I know that 
with a unanimous committee against me and especially if the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] takes a hand in this 
affair that you will pass this bill, in spite of anything that I 
can say. The whole Chippewa matter is very intricate at the 
best. My Indians have not been represented in Washington dur- 
ing this session of Congress like the other bands have; I have 
been told that the Indian Bureau have paid the expenses of other 
bands of Chippewas. If this is true, I do not know; I do know 
that the bureau has no love for this White Earth Band. I have 
also found out that the Indian Bureau has a very winning way 
of appealing to Indians. Some who have come to me and pro- 
tested both as to the passage of this bill and other bills have 
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changed their minds. I haye been unable to keep track of how 
many times some of them have changed their minds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my Indians, the great, big majority of the 
Chippewas, those that have not been invited to appear before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs at the invitation of the Indian 
Bureau—they have not changed their minds; it is for them that 
I speak. It is true, as they point out in the resolution just 
read, that the Red Lake Band have been favorites at the hands 
of the bureau and Congress. The gentlemen will remember 
that in this session, among other items that the Interior Depart- 
ment bill carried for the exclusive benefit of this band, was one 
item of $75,000 for a new sawmill, besides many other items. 

Gentlemen, I shall be back here in the next session and ask 
Jou for another $100 per capita payment for the whole Chip- 
pewa Tribe, to tide them over the winter again. Your action in 
‘passing this bill here to-night makes this absolutely certain, 

When you now give the Red Lakers $50 each—and personally 
I do not begrudge them it—you at once start an agitation among 
‘all of the whole tribe for another payment. Those that only get 
$100 this year need it just as bad as those who you give $150, 
and they can not understand why they shall not have the same 
treatment. So, when I come and ask you for another $100 pay- 
ment for all of them, please do not get offended. 

I wish to take this occasion to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee for all favors shown the 
whole Chippewa Tribe. There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that the first bill that the Congress passed in this session, and the 
first bill that President Coolidge put his name to, was the Chip- 
pewa per capita payment bill. 

A jurisdictional bill has been introduced by the committee, 
and yesterday I also introduced a like bill. The next ses- 
sion will very likely pass some such bill that will be the means 
of winding up these people's affairs in a satisfactory manner. 
Had there been harmony among these Indians so that they 
could have presented a united front, I am free to say that most 
of their troubles would have been on a good way to be settled 
now. Ido not believe that in passing this bill you are doing the 
right thing. No previous Congress has passed such a bill. It 
has always been a controversial matter. But I understand that 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs has more persuasive 
power over the Indian Affairs Committee and Congress than 
had any of his predecessors for many, many years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has again expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard against the 
pro forma amendment. I was at one time quite familiar with 
these Chippewa Indian affairs) They are the most complicated 
of any of the Indian affairs in the United States, except those 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, and those of the Five Civilized 
Tribes have come nearer to a solution now than those of the 
Chippewas. If I believed what is in the mind of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Weratp] were the true facts, I think I 
would agree with him, but from the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior and the reading of the bill itself I can not quite 
agree with the gentleman's conclusion. Originally these In- 
dians were all one tribe of people, but the different bands have 
been divided up and have been given different reservations. 
This bill deals with the Red Lake Band of Chippewas, and the 

tition read from the desk is from the White Earth Band. 

e fact is that the White Earth Indians have allotted their 
\reservation—their lands have been allotted to them in sever- 
jalty—and most of them have had their restrictions removed. 
‘Whe majority of them, I think, are unrestricted Indians now of 
less than half Indian blood. The Red Lake Band, most of them, 
as I understand it, are full blood. They have not had their 
lands allotted. 

They have not had them divided up in severalty among 
‘them, and they still own everything in a tribal state, in com- 
mon. These funds that are to be distributed, according to 
the Secretary's report—and I wish it understood that I am 
not a member now of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I 
Speak purely from the record that I have before me—are the 
proceeds of the sale of timber from the Red Lake Indian Reser- 
ation. If that be true, then the White Earth Band and other 
bands, especially if they have been allotted their reservations, 
appear to have no interest in this particular fund. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My understanding is that the 
Red Lake Band was not there at these council meetings, where 
these resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no. There is no contention about that. 
This petition, as I just stated, does not pretend to embrace the 
wishes of any of the Red Lake Band, but is from a meeting 
composed entirely of White Earth Chippewas. 


Mr. WEFALD. It ts not claimed that they were. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I just wanted to be sure 
about it, 

Mr. CARTER. There might be some complication about 
dividing the general funds of the Chippewas in which the 
White Earths: are interested, because the Chippewas have a 
treaty about that general fund providing that that division of 
funds shall not take place for 50 years after the date of the 
treaty. 

And so if we divide that money up among the Chippewa 
Indians at the present time the result would be in 8 or 10 years 
from now when the 50 years expire and the time for division 
comes under the treaty you would have a lot of people paid 
money now who would be dead then and have a lot of new ad- 
ditions to the roll that are not Hving now. But that does not 
obtain in reference, I take it, to the Red Lake fund, and if it 
does, at any rate it has been taken care of, I think, by the 
amendment which the Indian Committee added to the bill as 
originally introduced, which says: 

Provided, That the money paid to the Indians as authorized herein 
shall not be subject to any Men or claim of attorneys or other parties: 
Provided further, That before any payment is made hereunder the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota shall, in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, ratify the 
provisions of this act and accept same. 


So that would obviate any difficulty that might come about 
under the treaty with the Red Lake Indians themselves. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8524) to amend an act entitled “An act for the regula- 
tion of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, 
and for the protection of people from empiricism in relation 
thereto,” approved June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill (S. 1785) be substituted in lien of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks unant- 
mous consent that the Senate bill of like tenor may be con- 
sidered in lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
is the Senate bill precisely the same? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1785) to amend an act entitled “An act for the regulation 
of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and for 
the protection of -the people from empiricism in relation thereto,” 
approved June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof 


Be it enacted, cto., That unless previously qualified as provided by 
law it shall be unlawful for any person not licensed as a dentist within 
the meaning of this act to practice dentistry within the District of 
Columbia, and it shall likewise be unlawful for any person to follow 
the occupation of oral hygienist in said District without having first 
complied with the provisions of this act and haying been registered 
as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That no person shall be eligible for appointment upon the 
board of dental examiners who has not been for five years next preced- 
ing his appointment a resident of and in the active and reputable 
practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia. Appointments shall 
be for a term of five years or until thelr successors are appointed and 
qualified, and shall be from a Hst of three to seven eligibles submitted 
by the dental societies of the District of Columbia; and no officer or 
member of the faculty of any dental school or college shall be eligible 
for appointment upon said board. 

Sec, 3. The board of dental examiners shall organize by electing from 
its members a president and a secretary-treasurer, who shall give bond 
to the United States in the sum of $2,500. The board shall make and 
adopt such rules and regulations, not inconsistent herewith, as it 
deems necessary; it shall bold in January and June of each year, in 
such place as may be designated by said board, examinations to deter- 
mine the fitness of applicants for licenses as dentists and oral bygien- 
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ists, respectively, under this act: Provided, That the concurrence of a 
majority of said board shall be necessary to grant or revoke, respec- 
tively, elther a license as dentist or oral hygienist under this act. 

Src. 4. The board of dental examiners shall have an official seal, and 
shall keep a record of its proceedings, a complete record of the cre- 
dentials of each licensee, a register of persons licensed as dentists and 
oral hygienists, and of licenses by it revoked. A transcript of an entry 
in such records, certified by the secretary-treasurer under seal of the 
board, shall be evidence of the facts therein stated. 

Spc. 5. The said board shall have power to require the attendance 
of persons and the production of books and papers and to require such 
persons to testify in any and all matters within its jurisdiction. The 
president and secretary-treasurer of the board shall haye power to 
issue subpœnas, and each shall have authority to administer oaths, 
Upon the failure of any person to attend as a witness, when duly sub- 
penaed, or to produce documents when duly directed by said board, 
the board shall have power to refer the said matter to any justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who may order the 
attendance of such witness, or the production of such books and papers, 
or require the said witness to testify, as the case may be, and upon 
the failure of the witness to attend, to testify, or to produce such 
books or papers, as the case may be, such witness may be punished 
for contempt of court as for failure to obey a subpœna issued or to 
testify in a case pending before said court. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer of the board 
of dental examiners to enforce the provisions of all laws relating to 
the practice of dentistry and dental hygiene in the District of Colum- 
bia, and all violations of said laws shall be prosecuted in the police 
court of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel or one of 
his assistants. 

Sec, 7. The board of dental examiners shall make annual reports to 
the District Commissioners, containing a statement of moneys received 
and disbursed, and a summary of its official acts during the preceding 
year, 

Src. 8. Any person who desires to practice dentistry within the 
District of Columbia shall file with the secretary-treasurer of the 
board of dental examiners a written application for a license and fur- 
nish satisfactory proof that he is a graduate of a dental college 
approved by the board, Such application must be upon the form pre- 
scribed by the board, verified by oath, and accompanied by the required 
fee and a recent unmounted autographed photograph of the applicant. 

Sec. 9. An applicant for a license to practice dentistry shall appear 
before the board of dental examiners at its first meeting after the 
filing of his application and pass a satisfactory examintion, consist- 
ing of practical demonstrations and written or oral test, or both, in 
the following subjects: Anatomy, anesthetics, bacteriology, chemistry, 
histology, operative dentistry, oral hygiene, oral surgery, orthodontia, 
pathology, physiology, prosthetic dentistry, materia medica, metal- 
lurgy, and therapeutics, and such other subjects as the board may 
from time to time direct: Provided, That the board of dental exam- 
iners may waive the theoretical examination in the case of an appli- 
cant who furnishes proof satisfactory to sald board that he is a 
graduate from a reputable dental college of a State or Territory of 
the United States, approved by the board, and holds a license from 
a similar dental board, with requirements equal to those of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and who for five consecutive years next prior to 
filing his application has been in the lawful and reputable practice 
of dentistry in the State or Territory of the United States from which 
he applies: Provided, That the laws of such State or Territory accord 
equal rights to a dentist of the District of Colunibia holding a license 
from the board of dental examiners of the District of Columbia who 
desires to practice his profession in such State or Territory of the 
United States. An applicant desiring to register in the District of 
Columbia under this section must furnish the board of dental exam- 
iners with a letter from the secretray of the board of dental exam- 
iners under seal of the State or Territory of the United States from 
which he applies, which shall state that he has been in the lawful 
and reputable practice of dentistry in the State from which he applies 
for five years next prior to filing his application, and shall also attest 
to his moral character and professional qualifications. 

Rec. 10. If such applicant passes the examination and is of good 
moral character, he shall receive a license from the board of dental ex- 
aminers, attested by its seal, signed by the members of the board, and 
registered with the health officer, which after being registered with 
the health officer shall be conclusive evidence of his right to practice 
dentistry in the District of Columbia. If the loss of a license is satis- 
factorily shown, a duplicate thereof shall be issued by the board upon 
payment of the required fee. 

Sec. 11. Any person of good moral character, being not less than 
18 years of age, who desires to register as an oral hygienist in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and files with the secretary-treasurer of the board 
of dental examiners a written application for a license, and furnishes 
satisfactory proof that he is a graduate of a training school for oral 
hygienists requiring a course of not less than one academic year and 
approved by the board of dental examiners, may make application to be 


licensed as an oral hygienist in the District of Columbia upon the form 
prescribed by the board, verified by oath, and accompanied by the re- 
quired fee ($10) and a recent unmounted autographed photograph of 
the applicant. 

Sec. 12. An applicant for a license as oral hygienist shall appear 
before the board of dental examiners at its first examination after the 
filing of his application and pass a satisfactory examination consisting 
of practical demonstrations and written or oral tests on such subjects 
as the board may direct. If such applicant passes the examination 
and is of good moral character, he shall receive a license from the 
board of dental examiners, attested by its seal, signed by the members 
of the board, which after being registered with the health officer shall 
be conclusive evidence of his right to practice as an oral hygienist in 
the District of Columbia according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 13. Any person of good moral character and not less than 18 
years of age who within the period of three months immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of this act shall register his name with the board 
of dental examiners, upon showing two years’ actual experience under 
the direction of a licensed dentist and passing such examination as the 
board may direct, may be licensed as an oral hygienist in the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 14. Any licensed dentist, public institution, or school authority 
may employ such licensed oral hygienist, who may remove calcit de- 
posits, accretions, and stains from the surfaces of the teeth, but shall 
not perform any other operation on the teeth or tissues of the mouth. 
A registered oral hygienist may operate only under the general direc- 
tion or supervision of a licensed dentist, in his office or in any public 
school or other institution. The board of dental examiners may sus- 
pend or reyoke, with power to reinstate, the license of any dentist 
who shall permit any oral hygienist, operating under his supervision, 
to perform any operation other than that permitted under the provi- 
sions of this section, and it also may suspend or revoke, with power 
of reinstatement, the license of any oral hygienist violating the provi- 
sions of this act; the procedure to be followed in the case of such 
suspension, revocation, or reinstatement shall be the same as that pre- 
scribed by law in the case of suspension, revocation, or reinstatement 
of a licensed dentist. 

Suc, 15. Any oral hygienist of good moral character duly licensed 
to practice as such in any State or Territory of the United States 
having and maintaining an equal standard of laws regulating the prac- 
tice of oral hygiene with the laws of the District of Columbia, who 
has been in the lawful practice of oral hygiene for a period of not 
less than two years in such State or Territory and who files with the 
secretary-treasurer of the board of dental examiners of the District of 
Columbia a certificate from the examining board of the State or Terri- 
tory in which he is licensed, certifying to bis professional qualifications 
and length of service, may at the discretion of the board be licensed 
without further examination upon the payment of $10. Any person 
so applying, who has been licensed in a State not maintaining an equal 
standard of laws with the District of Columbla, may be licensed upon 
the payment of the fee above provided for, upon furnishing satisfactory 
evidence as to licensing, good moral character, and professional quali- 
fications, and passing such further examination as the board of dental 
examiners shall deem necessary. 

Bec. 16. The board of dental examiners may revoke or suspend the 
license of any dentist or any oral hygienist in the District of Columbia 
upon proof satisfactory to said board: 

1, That said license or registration was procured through fraud 
or misrepresentation. 

2, That the holder thereof has been convicted of an offense involving 
moral turpitude, 

8, That the holder thereof is guilty of chronic or persistent inebriety, 
or addiction to drugs, or afflicted with a contagious or infectious dis- 


ease. 

4, That the holder thereof, through misleading advertising or other- 
wise, is guilty of conduct calculated or likely to deceive or defraud the 
public. 

5. That such holder is guilty of conduct which, in the opinion of 
said board, disqualifies him to practice with safety to the public. 

Sec. 17. No action to revoke or suspend a license shall be taken 

until the accused has been furnished a statement in writing of the 
charges against him, together with notice of the time and place of 
hearing thereof. The accused may be present at the hearings in per- 
son, by counsel, or both. The statement of charges and notice may 
be served personally upon such person or malled to him at his last 
known address at least 20 days pylor to the hearing. 
. Sec. 18. If upon such hearing the board finds the charges sustained, 
it may revoke or suspend the license of any such dentist or oral 
hygienist. Such revocation shall take from the person named in such 
license all rights and privileges acquired thereby. Any dentist whose 
license has been suspended or revoked may be reinstated and a new 
license issued to him when, in the judgment of the board of dental 
examiners, such action is warranted, provided such reinstated dentist 
shall pay all the costs of the proceedings resulting in his suspension 
and reinstatement and in addition thereto a fee of $25. 
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SEC. 19. That in addition to the fees heretofore fixed herein each 
applicant for a license as dentist shall deposit with his application a 
fee of $20; with each application for a duplicate license a fee of $5 
shall be paid to said board of dental examiners, and for each certificate 
issued by said board a fee of $1 shall be paid. That out of the fees 
paid to said board, as provided by this act, there shall be defrayed all 
expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions herein contained, in- 
cluding the detection and prosecution of violations of this act, together 
with a fee of $10 per diem for each member of said board for each day 
he may be actually engaged upon business pertaining to his official 
duties as such board member: Provided, That such expense shall in no 
event exceed the total of receipts: And provided also, That at the close 
of each fiscal year any funds unexpended in excess of the sum of $1,000 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec, 20. During the month of December of each year every licensed 
dentist and oral hygienist shall register with the secretary-treasurer of 
the board of dental examiners his name and office address and such 
other information as the board may deem necessary upon blanks obtain- 
able from said secretary-treasurer and thereupon pay a registration fee 
of $1. On or before the ist day of November of each year it shall be 
the duty of the secretary-treasurer of the board of dental examiners to 
mail to each dentist and oral hygienist licensed In the District of Co- 
Tumbia, at his last known address, blank form for registration. In the 
event of failure to register on or before the 31st day of December a fine 
of $5 will be imposed, and should the practitioner fail to register and 
pay the fine imposed and continues to practice his profession in the 
District of Columbia he shal! at the end of 10 days from said date be 
considered as practicing illegally and penalized as otherwise provided 
for in this act. If be suspends his practice, he may be reinstated at 
any time upon registering and paying the prescribed fee of $5. On or 
before the Ist day of February, annually, said board shall issue a 
printed register of the names and addresses so received, a copy of which 
shall be mailed or otherwise sent to each registrant thereon. 

Sec. 21. Any person shall be regarded as practicing dentistry who 
is a manager, proprietor, operator, or conductor of a place for perform- 
ing dental operations, or who for a fee, salary, or other reward paid 
or to be paid either to himself or to another person; performs or 
advertises to perform dental operations of any kind, diagnoses or treats 
diseases or lesions of human teeth or jaw mechanically, medicinally, 
or by the use of -radiograms, or attempts to correct malpositions 
thereof, or who uses the word “ dentist,” “dental surgeon,“ the letters 
D. D. S,” or other letters or title in connection with his name 
which in any way represents him as being engaged in the practice of 
dentistry. 

Sec. 22. On and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful 
for any person or persons to practice or offer to practice dentistry or 
dental surgery under any name except his proper name, which shall 
be the name used in his license granted to him as a dentist, as pro- 
vided for in this act; and unlawful to use the name of any company, 
association, corporation, trade name, or business name in connection 
with the practice of dentistry as defined in this law. Any person 
convicted of a violation of the provision of this section shall be fined 
for the first offense not less than $100 nor more than $200, and upon 
a second or any subsequent conviction thereof, by a fine not to exceed 
$500, and upon conviction his license may be suspended or revoked by 
said board. 

Sec. 23. Nothing in this act shall apply to a bona fide student of 
dentistry in the clinic rooms of a reputable dental colloge, to a legally 
qualified physician or surgeon unless he practices dentistry as a 
specialty ; to a dental surgeon of the United States Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, or Veterans’ Bureau, in the discharge of his official 
duties, nor to a lawful practitioner of dentistry in another State or 
Territory making a clinical demonstration before a dental society, 
convention, association of dentists, or dental college, or performing his 
duties in connection with a specific case on which he may have been 
called to the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 24. Whoever engages In the practice of dentistry and fails to 
keep displayed in a conspicuous place in the operating room in which he 
practices, and in such manner as to be easily seen and read, the license 

‘granted him pursuant to the laws of the District of Columbia, shall be 
fined not less than $10 nor more than $50. 

Sec. 25. Whoever sells or offers to sell a diploma conferring a dental 
degree, or a license granted pursuant to this act, or procures such 
diploma or license with intent to use the same as evidence of the right 
to practice dentistry as defined by law, by a person other than the one 
upon whom such diploma was conferred or to whom such license was 
granted, or any person who with fraudulent intent alters such diploma 
or license or uses or attempts to use the same, shall be fined not less 
than $100 nor more than $200. 

Sec. 26. Whoever, being a manager, proprietor, operator, or con- 
ductor of a place performing dental operations, employs a person who is 
not a licensed dentist to perform dental operations as defined by law, 
or permits such persons to practice dentistry in his office, or whoever 
practices dentistry under a false name, or assumes a title or appends 


or prefixes to his mame letters which falsely represent him as having a 
degree from a chartered dental college, or makes use of the words 
“dental college” or “school” or equivalent words when not lawfully 
authorized so to do, or impersonates another at an examination held by 
the board of dental examiners, or knowingly makes a false application 
or a false representation in connection with such examination, shall be 
fined not less than $100 nor more than $200. 

Sec. 27. Whoever violates any provision of law relating to the prac 
tice of dentistry and oral hygiene, or the application for examination 
and licensing of dentists and oral hygienists, for which no specific 
penalty has been prescribed shall be fined not less than $50 nor more 
than $100. 

Sec. 28. A second or subsequent conviction under any of the next 
four preceding sections shall be punished by the maximum penalties 
prescribed therein or imprisonment in jail or workhouse not less than 
10 days nor more than 60 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 29. All acts or parts thereof heretofore enacted into law and 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
Without objection the House bill was laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 258) creating a joint committee of three 
Members of the Senate and three Members of the House to 
investigate the administration of Indian affairs in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause]. The Chair hears none. Without objection the Clerk 
will read the amendment as submitted in lien of the entire 
bill after the enacting clause. [After a pause]. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress, or a subcommittee 
thereof consisting of not less than five members, is hereby empowered 
and directed to inquire into and investigate the situation with ref- 
erence to the administration of Indian affairs in Oklahoma among 
the Five Civilized Tribes, the Osages, the Quapaws, or any other 
Indians in Oklahoma. 

The said committee or the subcommittee is hereby empowered to 
sit and act at any place; to require the attendance of witnesses and 
production of papers by subpœna to be signed by the chairman of 
said committee or subcommittee. The chairman of said committee 
or any member thereof is hereby empowered to administer oaths, 
Said committee or subcommittee is empowered to take testimony 
under oath and in writing; to obtain documents, papers, and other 
information necessary to the investigation; to employ a stenographer 
to take and make a record of all evidence received by the committee 
and to keep a record of these proceedings, 

All hearings by said committee shall be open to the public. The 
committee shall report to this Congress all evidence taken and their 
findings and conclusions thereon at the earliest possible date, and its 
report may, in the diseretion of the committee, be filed with the Clerk 
of the House during the recess of Congress. 

The expenses of said inquiry, not in excess of $5,000, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of said committee. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended to conform to the text. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER NEAR DE VALLS BLUFF, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8116) to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct 
a bridge across the White River, near the city of De Valls 
Bluff, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co., 
& corporation created and existing by virtue of the laws of the 
United States, its successors and assigns and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co., a consolidated corporation organized under 
the laws of the States of Dlinois and Iowa, its successors and assigns, 
or either one of said railroad companies, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to construct or reconstruct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge and approaches thereto across the White River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation near De Valls Bluff, Ark., in 
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accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “Am act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sxc. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to he read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ADDING LANDS TO UMATILLA, WALLOWA, AND WHITMAN NATIONAL 
FORESTS, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6651) to add certain lands to the Umatilla, Wallowa, 
and Whitman National Forests, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the reason it is desired to add these lands, this much terri- 


tory, to the public lands in the face of the comment frequently 


made that if those States can have their own lands for taxa- 
tion they would not need so much public appropriation? Why 
are they willing to give away 700,000 acres of land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, that is an objection that is frequently 
made on the part of the State, that these lands will be taken 
off the tax roll, and often it is a good and valid objection, But 
I know it is useless to ask the Federal Government to reim- 
burse the State for the lands taken off the tax roll. 

This is really a conservation measure, which will enable 
the Forest Service and the national forests to secure forest 
land, land adapted for forest purposes, and lands upon which 
we can permit the timber to grow for the future ages. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit one 
other question? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Five hundred thousand acres of this 700,000 
acreage is in private ownership. Supposing the private owners 
refused to make the trade for Government land in some other 
place. In other words, why would I, if I owned 500,000 acres 
of yaluable timberland, want to trade it to the Government 
unless I got the best of the trade? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If you did not trade, the land would remain 
in statu quo. Most of the land has been cut-over land, and is 
carried on the tax roll often at probably $2.50 an acre. Now, 
the owners of that land may exchange it for timber. A great 
many of these owners bave timber; they are people who haye 
sawmills. They will convey this potential forest land to the 
Federal. Government and will receive in other parts of these 
forests possibly not land but timber of an equivalent value per 
acre to the land. 

Mr. BEGG. In other words, if I understand the gentleman 
correetly—and the gentleman has just stated what is brought 
about by this bill and another one on the calendar—the United 
States permits private Ownership until the private owners can 
eut out the good timber; then it trades off good timberland for 
this cut-over land? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Government does not do that to-day, but 
that is an abuse. That arose from the old timber and stone 
act, which is no longer in operation as formerly. Under that 
act anyone could go out and pay $2.50 an acre for the most 
heavily timbered land in the world. Some of the timbered land 
on the west coast in Oregon contained from 20,000,000 to 
80,000,000 feet of timber to the quarter section, or 160 acres. 
That land could frequently be purchased at $2.50 an acre. It 
can no longer be purchased at that price. Under present condi- 
‘tions you no longer buy the land and the timber in our national 
forests. You merely buy the right to cut certain trees under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask this question of the gentleman, 
and I concede that he knows about these things that I do not 
know of, except as I have read of them in the report, and so 
forth: If the gentleman owned this land himself, would he make 
the trade? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If I owned the land? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. If the land that the Government now owns 
was your private property, would you make this trade? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If I could get goed terms and conditions I 
would. I got an exchange act passed about eight years ago. 
There has been no exchange under that act, because the private 
owners think that the Forest Service is too exacting. The 
Forest Service will not give enough in exchange for the private 
Tand to satisfy the private owner. 

Mr, BEGG. Now, supposing that some person says that he 
does not want to make this exchange. Is the Government going 
to go into court and have it condemned? 


Mr. SINNOTT. No. It will just leave him where he is to- 
day. It will not condemn at all. The man will be left in 
statu quo. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the purpose? Why should we do this? 

Mr, SINNOTT. The purpose on the part of the Government 
is conservation. 

Mr. BEGG. What are you conserving? The timber is cut off. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, it is potential forest land. The Gov- 
ernment will have in its ownership a large area of land which 
will naturally reforest itself. There is a natural reforestation 
going on there all the time, and the reforestation will increase 
under Government supervision and protection, especially from 
forest fires. 

In the course of 50 or 75 years the land taken over to-day 
will be very valuable forest land. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has occupied 
five minutes under the reservation. 

Mr. BEGG. I will not object, although I am not enthusiastic 
about this kind of a bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is really an exchange proposition. This is to allow private 
8 to exchange their 500,000 acres of land for Government 

nd. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not necessarily Government land: The 
Government, as a rule 

Mr. BLANTON. Just one minute. I want to use these two 
minutes myself. Here is a proposition that involves several 
hundred thousand acres of land to be added to three different 
national forests. Five hundred thousand acres of this land 
belongs to private owners. Under this bill they could exchange 
it for Government land, and my experience in investigating 
these cases is that the Government always gets the little end 
of it. Now, there is another bill that is coming from my col- 
league from California [Mr. Raker] that is on the same foot- 
ing exactly; it is to do just exactly what this bill attempts to 
do, and where is the end of it to be? I am going to object 
to both of them, both this bill and the bill of the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will withhold his objection 
for a moment, and I hope he will not object-—— 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman from Texas will reserve 
his objection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 
insist upon his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will have to, because I am going to object 
to the bill coming from the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SINNOTT. His bill is a worthy bill, and so is this one. 
They are both bills which are advocated by the Forest Service 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Are not these bills in accordance with the 
pay, of the Forest Service, in aid of the reforestation of 
ands 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have already objected, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
for five minutes so that we may dispose of the two bills at 
once? [Cries of Regular order! “] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order has been 
demanded. The gentleman from Texas states that he has 
objected. 

STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
105) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to object, but as the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] wants to speak I will reserve my. 
objection. 

Mr, PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Olerk 
will report the next bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, nobody rose and objected. The 
gentleman can not remain seated and object. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman was not in 
his seat. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PERLMAN] was 
on his feet. 

Mr. RAKDR. Will not Mr. PERLMAN, my dear friend, with- 
hold his objection? [Laughter.] [Cries of Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Before we take up the next bill the Chair desires to state that 
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in the consideration of House Joint Resolution 258, Calendar 
No. 821, the resolution as adopted and the title as adopted 
would create a House resolution instead of & House joint reso- 
lution. Without objection, therefore, the number of that reso- 
lution will be changed from House Joint Resolution 258 to 
House Resolution 348. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the two bills 
just passed, 323 on the calendar and 824, may retain their places 
on the calendar. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I object as to my bill. 


CARRYING OF MAIL BY AIRPLANES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6942) establishing transmission and carrying of mail by 
airplanes and flying machines. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ls there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I haye an amendment to that bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


ATR MAIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7064) to encourage commercial aviation and to au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to contract for air mail service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


CARLISLE BARRACKS RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7731) authorizing the Secretary of War to sell a por- 
tion of the Carlisle Barracks Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is fhere objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know something about this bill. 

Mr. SITES. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 
lr. McKEOWN. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. SITES. Mr. Speaker, a similar bill has passed the 
Senate, and this does not involve the expenditure of any money. 
It allows the Secretary of War to dispose of a certain piece 
of ground near Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SITES. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is permitted to get up his bill, 
will he accept an amendment, striking out the words “ or pri- 
vate” in line 10, page 1? In other words, make them sell it at 
public sale. 

Mr. SITES. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman has no objection to accepting 
that amendment, I shall not object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I withdraw any objection I have. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the transfer from the Department of the 
Interior to the War Department of the control and jurisdiction over 
the parcels known as farm No, 1, farm No. 2, and the Sanno tract, 
now constituting a part of the Government reservation at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, is ratified and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized to sell at either public 
or private sale, upon terms and conditions deemed advisable by him, 
the land lying north of the Carlisle-Harrisburg Highway, being part 
of the tract of land known as farm No. 2, constituting a part of 
the Carlisle Barracks Reservation, the land to be sold as a whole or 
in parcels, as the Secretary of War may determine, and to execute 
and deliver in the name of the United States and in its behalf any and 
all deeds or other instruments necessary to effect such sale. 

Sec. 3. For the acquisition of the additional land needed at the post 
of Carlisle Barracks for the use of the medical field service school 
an appropriation of $10,000 is authorized. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all of section 3 and insert in lien thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized to acquire by nego- 


tiation or appropriate condemnation proceedings additional land needed 
at the post of Carlisle Barracks for the use of the Medical Field Serv- 


ice School, to wit: The so-called Alexander tract, being a triangular 
parcel of ground lying to the southeastward of the original reservation 
and between said original reservation, the said farm No: 1, and the 
Cumberland Valley Railway, comprising 19.6 acres, more or less; and 
the so-called Henderson tract, being an irregular parcel of ground lying 
northwestward of the original reservation and the said farm No. 1, 
and southeastward of the Carlisle-Harrisburg Highway, comprising 
34 acres, more or less: Provided, That the proceeds realized from the 
sale authorized by section 2 of this act of the part of farm No. 2 
therein described may be applied toward the acquisition of the said 
Alexander and Henderson tracts: And provided further, That any 
residue of the proceeds of the said sale not required to pay for the 
acquisition of the said tracts under the provisions of this act shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Broa: Page 1, line 10, strike out the 
word “either” after the word “at,” and after the word “publie” 
strike out the words “or private.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BICENTENNIAL OF BIRTHDAY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res, 
199, authorizing an appropriation for the participation of the 
United States in the preparation and completion of plans for 
the comprehensive observance of that greatest of all historie 
events, the bicentennial of the birthday of George Washington, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


RELIEF OF HOMESTEADERS ON THE FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY 
RESERVATION IN MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
210, for the relief of delinquent homesteaders ón the Fort 
Assinniboine abandoned military reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of January 6, 1921 (41 Stat. p. 1086), 
providing additional time for the payment of purchase money under 
homestead entries within the former Fort Assinniboine Military Res- 
ervation, in Montana, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize extensions of time from year to year for the payment of all 
unpaid principal upon the payment of interest thereon in advance at 
the rate specified in the said act for not to exceed 10 years from date 
of entry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
there is a similar Senate bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill (S. J. Res. 90) be considered in place of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, 
Joint Resolution 210 will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEEDEE RIVER NEAR ALLISONS FERRY, S. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9176), granting the consent of Congress to the counties of 
Marion and Florence, in the State of South Carolina, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Peedee River at or near Allisons 
Ferry, S. C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 


Is there objection? [After a 


House 
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Mr. GASQUE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
ngider a similar Senate bill (S. 3355) in lieu of the House bill. 

The SpRAUER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Senate bill be con- 
sidered in lien of the House bill. b 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, does the Sen- 
ate bill contain exactly the same provisions as the House bill? 

Mr. GASQUE. Since the House bill was introduced the site 
of the bridge has been changed. The former site was thought 
to be too expensive to build a bridge and the site has therefore 
been changed. 

Mr. DENISON. Are the two bills substantially the same? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

ane BEBAS pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South Carolina, 
or their assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Peedee River at ia point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near à point known as Savage Landing, 
S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that sec- 
tion 2 is omitted in the House bill. Is there objection to the 
substitution of the Senate bill for the House bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and 

The bill H. R. 9176 was laid on the table. 


GRANTING LANDS TO PHOENIX, .ARIZ, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8587) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal, park, and other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER: pro-tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Reserving the right to object, does this 
bill permit the city of Phoenix—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. ‘This bill is in the usual form. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is this the same bill that the gentleman 
had up some months ago? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I have not had this bill up before. It 
is similar to all the other land grants made to other cities 
where the land is purchased for $1.25 an acre. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to substitute a similar 
Senate bill (S. 3093). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘Is there objection to the substi- 
tution of the Senate: bill? r 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the south half of the north half and all 
the south half of section 13, the -southwest quarter, the west half of 
the southeast quarter, the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, 
section 14, the southeast quarter, section 21, the east half of the north- 
west quarter, the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, the 
east half cf the northeast quarter, the southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter, and all of south half, section 22, all of sections 23, 24, 
25, 26, and 27, township 1 south, range 2 east, Gila and Salt River 
meridian, Arizona. The south half, section 1, the south half, section 2, 
the south half, section 7, the south half, section 8, the south half, 
section 9, the south half, the northeast quarter, section 10, all of 
sections 11, 12, northwest quarter section 18, all of sections 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 30, township 1 south, range 3 east, Gila 
and Salt River meridian, Arizona.. The west half of the southwest quarter, 
section 5, the south half and the south half of the northwest quarter, 
section 6, township south, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, 
Arizona, be, and the same are hereby, granted to the city of Phoenix, 
Ariz, for municipal, park, recreation, playground, or public con- 
yenlence purposes, upon the condition that the city shall make pay- 
ment for such land at the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of the 
United States land office, Phoenix, Ariz., within six months after the 
approval of this act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any 
time in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same: Provided further, That the grant herein is made subject to any 
valid existing claim or easements, and that the lands hereby granted 
shall be used by the city of Phoenix, Ariz., only for the purposes 
herein indicated, and if the said land, or any part thereof, shail be 


abandoned for such mse, said land or such part shall revert to the 
United States; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and empowered to declare such a forfeiture of the grant and to re- 
store said premises to the public domain, if at any time he shall deter- 
mine that the city has abandoned the land for the uses herein indicated, 
and such order of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, and 
thereupon and thereby said premises shall be restored to the public 
domain and freed from the operation of this grant. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, by agreement with the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON ] I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, Une 4, after the word has,“ insert a comma and the words 
“for more than one year.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to offer afur- 
ther amendment clarifying the reservation for coal, oil, and 
minerals, but on consultation with able lawyers I am told that 
that is what it means now—thatno person can go on the land 
without the consent of the United States, If that is the case, it 
is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is correct in that. After ‘full 
investigation we put the reservation as in the Senate bill, and I 
am satisfied it will accomplish what the gentleman wants. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If any trouble should arise hereafter we may 
correct it by a general law: 

Mr, RAKER. The only trouble is if the gentleman offers an 
amendment putting it in now, it might cast a doubt upon the 
reservations in other bills that we have passed. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The House bill (H. R. 8587) was laid on the table. 


OLDROYD COLLECTION OF LINCOLN RELICS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9157) for the purchase of the -Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relics. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I object. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker,:I ask the gentleman to re- 


serve his objection. 
Mr. Speaker, I intend to insist upon 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
the objection. 

Mr. RATHBONE. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, it is nearly 11 o'clock. I do not 
object to the gentleman making a speech, but we have a lot of 
bills still on the calendar, and I simply say to the Members 
who have the other bills that, personally, I do not intend to 
stay here until 12 o’clock to-night. I do not think we ought to 
waste time with speeches unnecessarily. If the gentleman is 
going to object anyway, I think the gentleman from Illinois 
ought to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mlinois 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I can hardly believe that my 
colleague who objects is fully posted as to this matter. To my 
mind, a positive calamity will happen if this objection Is in- 
sisted upon. This is an emergeney matter. There is a man in 
this city who is 82 years old and who may pass away at any 
moment. The moment he goes the greatest Lincoln collection 
of relics in the world will be at the mercy of others, and in 
all probability will be lost to the Nation's Capital, where it 
rightfully belongs. It is right now in n place that is sacred 
soil to every true American heart, the place where Abraham 
Lincoln died. That building belongs to this Government. The 
collection does not. Separate this collection from that build- 
ing and the greatest value of both will be Jost and there will 
be no redress and no way of undoing the wrong that has been 


suffered. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to reconsider his 
objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. RATHBONE. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Is it not a fact that a very wealthy 
man in this country has endeavored to buy that collection and 
intends to remove it from the city of Washington? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Not only one but many. ‘The amount in 
this bill is based upon the first offer, and it was only rejected 
by this man, the owner, Mr. Oldroyd, the curator and custodian 
of this place, from patriotic: motives, because he did not want 
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it to go out of the city of Washington. Since then he has been 
offered, I am informed and I believe, $125,000. He is still wait- 
ing for Congress to act and to save this collection for this city. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE, Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. How much is involved in the purchase of 
this collection? 

Mr. RATHBONE. The bill as introduced calls for the precise 
offer of $50,000. If there is no objection, I shall ask. unanimous 
consent that the Senate bill be substituted in lieu of the House 
bill. That bill was introduced by the Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
WiIIIIs, and is identical with the House bill that I introduced, 
but it was amended in the Senate to provide for a commission 
of three to pass upon the value of the collection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE, Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Is it not a fact that Mr. Oldroyd 
was offered $50,000 by a gentleman for that collection who 
intended to remove it from the Capital? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Absolutely. I do not know why we can 
not mention the name. Mr. Henry Ford offered $50,000 for it, 
as I am informed by the owner. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Has not the value of this collection from 
an historic standpoint been investigated by some commission or 
by some officers of the Government? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I do not know what officers of the Gov- 
ernment did so, but I presume millions of people, certainly 
many hundreds of thousands who have visited the place, know 
it well. It consists of 3,000 relics of the most valuable nature, 
and I make it as a positive assertion that it is the most valu- 
able Lincoln collection in the world. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is my recollection that some commission 
or some departmental officers examined this collection and re- 
ported upon its historie value. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I am inclined to think that that is cor- 
rect, but I can not make a positive statement. It has been 
under agitation for quite a long time past. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend bis remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RATHBONE. May I ask my colleague who objected 
to withdraw his objections? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, there are 60 bills on the 
calendar. The gentleman from South Dakota says that he is 
going to object, and I must object to any further extension 
on this bill. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be permitted to retain its place on the calendar with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would injure his right if 
he does that, because then it would take only one objection 
to again stop its passage, and if the gentleman leaves it as it is, 
it will take three objectors. 

. Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


CLAIMS OF STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8493) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Stockbridge Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute for the House bill Senate bill 3111. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand the Senate bill is exactly 
the same as the House bill? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Exactly the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to substitute for the House bill the 
bill S. 3111, an identical bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or stat- 
utes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judg- 
ment in any and all legal and equitable clalms arising under or grow- 
ing out of any treaty or agreement between the United States and 
the Stockbridge Tribe of Indians, or arising under or growing out of 
any act of Congress In relation to Indian affairs, which said Stockbridge 
Tribe may have against the United States, which claims have not 
heretofore been determined and adjudicated on their merits by the 
Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted 
or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within 
five years from the date of approval of this act, and such sult shall 
make the Stockbridge Tribe party plaintif and the United States 
party defendant, The petition shall be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or claims under con- 
tract with the Stockbridges approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall 
be executed in their behalf by a committee chosen by them under 
the direction and approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and 
records, or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the 
departments of the Government shall give access to the attorney or 
attorneys of said Indian nation to such treaties, papers, correspond- 
ence, or records as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said 
Indian nation. 

Bec. 8. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, consider, 
and adjudicate any claims which the United States may baye against 
said Indian nation, but any payment including gratuities which may 
have been made by the United States upon any claim against the 
United States shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded 
as an offset in such suit. 

Sec, 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims iu any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken 
by either party as in other cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Src. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted under 
this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts 
as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys so 
employed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of said 
attorneys rendered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date 
of approval of this act: Provided, That in no ease shall the aggre- 
gate amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of 
$5,000, or in excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of 
recovery against the United States. 

Bec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make partles to such sult any or all 
persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination of 
the matters in controversy. 

Sec, 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby, 
directed to appear and defend the interest of the United States in such 
case, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 8493 was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. d 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, consideration of the bill 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Stock- 
bridge Indians may have against the United States offers an 
opportunity to make brief reference to the early history of 
this tribe. The first white settlers in my home town of. Stock- 
bridge, Mass., went there as missionaries to the forefathers of 
the people in whose behalf this bill is presented. The first 
missionary was John Sargeant, the second Jonathan Edwards, 
whose name has been famous for his rigid doctrines. Edwards 
wrote his great treatise on The Freedom of the Will while 
ministering to the Steckbridge Indians and the few white 
people who had joined the colony. 

What is now Berkshire County at that time was inhabited 
by the Indians, the Stockbridge Tribe being the best known 
owning most of the land, and having the largest population. 
At first they somewhat resented the intrusion of the white 
people, but, through the kindly ways of the early settlers, the 
Indians became friendly. Tlie early records of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Stockbridge contain names of some of the 
tribe who were baptized and received into the faith, 
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One of the picturesque spots in Stockbridge, overlooking 
broad meadows and the winding Housatonic River, is the 
ancient burial place of the Stockbridge Indians. A local organi- 
zation erected upon this site a natural bowlder, taken from the 
mountain side and drawn by oxen through our village street, 
us a token of the respect in which the descendants of the early 
missionaries held the friends of their forefathers. 

Under the General Assembly of Massachusetts in 1722 a 
tract of land was purchased of the Indians, signed by Chief 
Konkapot and 20 other Indians, deeding two townships where 
the greater part of Stockbridge now is— 


for 450 pounds, three barrels of cider, and 30 quarts of rum, which 
land was to be used for the first settled minister, the future support 
of the gospel, and for schools. 


John Sargeant spent a portion of his time each year in Stock- 
bridge until 1735, when he was ordained as the settled minister 
and teacher of the mission. 

The main body of the Indians moved from Stockbridge in 
1785, although a few remained behind, going to what was then 
called New Stockbridge, in the vicinity of Oneida, N. Y. In 
1818 they again turned westward and were for a time located 
in Ohio, in 1821 again moving on to Green Bay, Wis. 

About 20 years ago one of their descendants visited Stock- 
bridge and was received with marked cordiality by our citizens, 
In spite of the changed conditions and the various residences 
these people have had, we of the original town of Stockbridge 
are proud that they still continue to bear the name of Stock- 
bridge. We are also proud that the Indians bearing that name 
have shown by their character and citizenship the results of 
their training by the early missionaries in the hills of western 
Massachusetts. 

Having been myself born in Stockbridge, I naturally have a 
sentimental interest in the Indian descendants of the Stock- 
bridge Tribe and am glad that this bill has received favorable 
consideration by this House. 


CARRYING PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, AND OTHER FIREARMS IN THE MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9098) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and pro- 
viding penalty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


QUARANTINE STATION AT FORT MORGAN, ALX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8090) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
moye the quarantine station now situated at Fort Morgan, Ala., 
to Sand Island, near the entrance of the Port of Mobile, Ala., 
and to construct thereon a new quarantine station, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman about how much money is it 
going to take to build this quarantine station? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. It will take something in the neighbor- 
hood of from four to five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it needed so badly at this time? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon 
says so and the Public Health Service says it is very ninch 
needed. This is a matter of genuine emergency because it 
affects the public health of the entire country, not merely one 
locality. And now, if the gentleman pleases, this bill will mean 
economy, a saving to the taxpayers in the end. The national 
quarantine, as you know, must be carried on all along our 
coast lines as long as we continue to do business with foreign 
countries. ‘This is especially true of Mobile, where we are so 
closely associated with and in proximity to Mexico and the 
tropical countries. Let me ask my good friend from Ohio to 
read the report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which unanimously fayors the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Ohio will read the 
report from Secretary Mellon I do not think he will have any 
trouble in regard to the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have to object—— 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I hope the gentleman will not object, but 
reserve the right to object for just a moment. I know the dis- 


tinguished gentleman would not object to the present consid- 
eration of this bill if he were thoroughly familiar with the con- 
ditions which make this bill so important and so necessary for 
the public health of the entire country. 

Mr. MURPHY, All right, 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Let me say to the gentleman that for sev- 
eral years the public health has urged the removal of this sta- 
tion from its present site to a location near the port of Mobile, 
a distance of 80 miles, and the Secretary of the Treasury feels 
that it would be quite expensive to continue the service at Fort 
Morgan. If the quarantine service is to be continued, and all 
agree that this activity of the Federal Government must con- 
tinue, we will have to provide large sums of money to rebuild 
where the old station is or move and build a station up nearer 
the port. The business and shipping interests on the east and 
west coasts, and, indeed, all over the country, suffer from much 
delay under present conditions, and for this reason shippers 
throughout the country have asked for this legislation, provid- 
ing much-needed equipment and facilities for the proper func- 
tioning of the quarantine service at the port of Mobile. The 
present site is much exposed and storms have destroyed thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars worth of equipment. It is estt- 
mated that the Government will save enough by this move in 
the course of 20 years to pay the expense of constructing the 
new station. Let me say further the State is providing a site 
for the station free of cost to the Government. Because of the 
situation and dilapidated physical condition of the station, for 
the upkeep of which little has been expended for the past few 
years beyond barest needs for making the buildings habitable, 
it has been deemed inadvisable to make extensive physical im- 
provements there pending ultimate relocation, 

All along the station has depended in large measure on ac- 
commodations extended by the military authorities at Fort 
Morgan. The Army maintained until recently regular com- 
munication, carrying mail, personnel, and supplies from the 
city of Mobile to Fort Morgan. With the discontinuance of 
this service it can hardly be conceived that the station can be 
operated in its present form. With the abandonment, now al- 
most completed, of Fort Morgan, extension of use of its facili- 
ties must necessarily cease. Were arrangements made for the 
quarantine station to operate the power and pump house at 
the Fort Morgan Army post to continue water supply, there 
would not only be required additional fuel and other supplies 
and additional personnel but also extensive repairs to this 
water system, which has been severely damaged in freezing 
weather during the past winter. 

It would further be necessary to establish regular communi- 
cation service with the city of Mobile for mail and supplies 
and the carrying back and forth of personnel, the duties in con- 
nection with quarantine work necessitating inspection and su- 
pervision at the docks of Mobile in order to insure compliance 
with instructions to masters of vessels given at the quarantine 
station, now 30 miles away. The cost of a suitable tugboat for 
this service is estimated at from $90,000 to $100,000, and the 
cost of its operation and maintenance, exclusive of major re- 
pairs, would be not less than $10,000 per annum. This boat 
could not be depended on for boarding duty, and would be in 
addition to the present needs for floating equipment if the 
station were retained at Fort Morgan. 

The lack of protection against storm and the absence of safe 
anchorage at Fort Morgan must be considered. A breakwater 
such as would afford a bare minimum of protection to the 
quarantine boats in average storms would cost no less than 
$50,000, and probably more, and its upkeep would involve annual 
expenditures of considerable magnitude. 

The depth of water at the quarantine station at Fort Morgan 
is by far insufficient to permit vessels to be inspected to ap-, 
proach close to that station. To dredge a channel of ample 
size leading to the quarantine station there ts estimated to cost 
far more than all dredging contemplated in connection with 
the proposed relocation as contemplated in the bill. Further- 
more, it would be necessary to construct a dock at the Fort 
Morgan quarantine station, which also would cost at least 
as much as the docking facilities contemplated at the proposed 
new location. In view of the facts set forth, installation af 
additional improvements to make the present station at Fort 
Morgan independent of the Army post and to effect repairs of 
the inadequate and greatly deteriorated existing facilities can 
hardly be deemed more economic than the construction of a 
new station at a site far more suited for the purpose. In this 
connection it must be considered that the upkeep of the quar- 
antine station at Fort Morgan would doubtless be greater be- 
cause of its great exposure to the elements than that of the 
proposed station on Sand Island. To this greater cost of 
physical upkeep must be added the cost of operation of the 
station, which, by necessity, would be greater at Fort Morgan 
than at the proposed new location, 

Mobile is one of the major ports of the United States and 
the only port of importance in Alabama. The State is highly 
interested in developing the port facilities there, and has au- 

1 thorized expenditure of $5,000,000 for this work. The location 
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of the quarantine station on Sand Island, as contemplated by 
this bill, fits well into the plan of port development. 

Let me quote the Secretary of the Treasury in the last two 
paragraphs of-his letter to the chairman of the committee. I 
quote the Secretary of the Treasury as follows: 


Eecause of the fact that Mobile is in constant eommunication with 
ports in Mexico, Central and South America, where yellow fever and 
plague are endemic, and since the climatic conditions at Mobile are 
favorable for the propagation of the particular type of mosquitoes and 
the rodents which carry these diseases, it is extremely important that 
adequate quarantine facilities be provided at this port. 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1921, to June 80, 1922, 473 vessels 
carrying 11,759 passengers and crews, were inspected at the Mobile 
quarantine station; 126 of these vessels were fumigated for the de- 
struetion of rodents and mosquitoes. During the fiscal year July 1, 
1922, to June 80, 1923, 388 vessels, carrying 10,107 passengers and 
crews, were inspected; 124 of these vessels were fumigated for the 
destruction of rodents and mosquitoes. During this fiscal year two 
vessels arrived with suspected cases of yellow fever on board, 


May I also give you the suggestions of Gen. Wiliam L. 
Sibert, who is known throughout the country as a great engi- 
neer, who had charge of construction of the Panama Canal, 
and who understands conditions thoroughly at the port of 
Mobile? 


MOBILE, ALA., May I, 192), 
Congressman JOHN MCDUFFIE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

State will erect new port facilities 3 miles above mouth of river 
and 34 miles from Fort Morgan. No ship channel or ship docks at 
Fort Morgan, and satisfactory quarantine service from that place now 
impossible. Impracticable in heavy weather to board ships from Fort 
Morgan, which forces ships to anchor In channel or go to sea until 
weather conditions improve. Fumigating ships at Fort Morgan causes 
them to anchor in narrow channel, thus obstructing navigation and 
losing time. No land connection between Fort Morgan and Mobile, 
causing high maintenance costs. New quarantine station north end of 
Sand Island will provide landing place for ships and make it practicable 
fer quarantine officers to board ships at all times, and thus render 
quick and satisfactory service to shipping. 

WILLIAM L. SIBERT, 
Chairman Docks Commission, 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Do you expect to use the money this year? 
Mr. McDUFFIB. No, sir. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. It is just an authorization? 
Mr. McDUFFIN. That is it exactly. 
Mr. MURPHY. I withdraw the objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
: MurpHy] withdraws the reservation. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bece] insist upon the reservation? 
Mr. BEGG. No; I think the gentleman has made a good case 
and he deserves it. It is only a matter of a half million dollars. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 
The bill: was reported, the committee amendments were 
agreed to, and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etọ., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be constructed on a site 
now owned by the United States Government on Sand Island, near 
the entrance of the port of Mobile, Ala., or on such site on this island 
as may hereafter be ceded to the United States by the State of Ala- 
bama, a quarantine station at cost not exceeding $500,000, which 
amount is hereby authorized te be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the Secretary of 
the Treagury is hereby further authorized to accept title for and on 
behalf of the United States to such additional lands on Sand Island 
as may be ceded by the State of Alabama to the United States for use 
as a national quarantine station as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That the said quarantine station shall include, according to 
the estimates submitted by the Public Health Service to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, such wharves, bulkheads, buildings and equipment, 
water supply, electric-Hghting system, telephone cable, heating and 
sewage systems, and the dredging of a channel leading to the proposed 
wharyes, and such other facilities as may be deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the proper operation of a quarantine 
station: Provided, That $40,000 of the amount herewith appropriated 
shall be used for miscellaneous furnishing and equipment. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to transfer and remove such furniture, equipment, articles, and 
materiala as may be useful in the construction and equipment of the 
mew quarantine station at Sand Island, Ala., from the quarantine sta- 
tien now maintained at Fort Morgan, Ala, and make such disposition 
of the buildings, site, and equipment at Fort Mergan, Ala. at such 


time and on such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests of 
the Government. 

Sec. 4. That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised to enter into contracts 
with the lowest responsible bidder or bidders within the respective 
limits hereinbefore fixed, or purchase material and employ labor for the 
construction of the said quarantine station. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “cost,” insert “for station, dredging, 
and all other improvements and appurtenances provided for by this 
act.” 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out “according to the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Public Health Service to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “amount,” strike out the word “ here- 
with" and insert “herein authorized to be.“ 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “appropriated,” strike out the word 
“shall” and insert the word “may.” 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 4 to 9, inclusive. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER AT VANTAGE FERRY, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9177) granting the consent af Congress to the counties of 
Kittitas and Grant, in the State of Washington, to construct a 
1 across the Columbia River at or near Vantage Ferry, 

ash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objeetion? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Kittitas and Grant, in the State of Washington, or 
their assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
preaches thereto across the Columbia River at a point suitable te the 
interests of navigation, at or near Vantage Ferry, Wash., and along 
the route of and continuous with the Nerth Central Highway as officially 
designated by the State highway commissioner of the State of Washing- 
ton, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The State of Washington, or any political subdivision 
thereof, may at any time acquire all right, title, and interest in said 
bridge and the approaches thereto constructed under the authority of 
this act, for the purpose of maintaining and operating such bridge as 
a free bridge, by the payment to the owners of the reasonable value 
thereof, not te exceed im any event the original construction cost 
thereof: Provided, That the said State or political subdivision may 
operate such bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed five years from date 
and acquisition thereof, for the purpose of retiring any bonds that 
may be issued for the purchase of said bridge. 

Rec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this aet is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


On page 2, line 6, after the word “ division,” insert the words or 
subdivisions.” After the word “thereof” insert the words within 
or adjoining which said bridge is located.“ 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “the,” strike out the ward “ orig- 
inal.” : 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “date,” strike out the word and“ 
and insert the word ok.“ 

And after the word “thereof” strike out the balance of the para- 
graph. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 


AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH (3), SECTION 16, OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2704) to amend paragraph (3), section 16, of the interstate 
commerce act. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton} 
what is the necessity of passing this bill now? 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Simply this: The statute of 
limitations running against the shippers for claims for over- 
charges is two years. It has always been figured that that 
statute ran in accordance with the statute of limitations in the 
States, It is to make it just the same as runs against the rail- 
road and against the shipper. It was caused by the Supreme 
Court decision in the Wolf ease, handed down just before we 
adjourned a year ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (3) of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) (a) All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for 
recovery of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within 
three years from the time the cause of action accrues and not after, 

“(b) All complaints against carriers subject to this act for the re- 
covery of damages not based on overcharges shall be filed with the 
commission within two years from the time the cause of action accrues 
and not after, subject to subdivision (d). 

(e) For recovery of overcharges action at law shall be begun or 
complaint filed with the commission against carriers subject to this 
act within three years from the time the cause of action accrues and 
not after, subject to subdivision (d), except that if claim for the over- 
charge has been presented in writing to the carrier within the three- 
year period of limitation said period shall be extended to include six 
months from the time notice in-writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant of disallowance of the claim, or any part or parts thereof, 
specified in the notice. 

“(d) If on or before expiration of the two-year period of limitation 
in subdivision (b) or of the three-year period of limitation in subdivi- 
sion (e) a carrier subject to this act begins action under subdivision 
(a) for recovery of charges in respect of the same transportation 
service, or, without beginning action, collects charges in respect of that 
service, said period of limitation shall be extended to include 90 days 
from the time such action is begun or such charges are collected by 
the carrier. 

“(ey The cause of action in respect of a shipment of property shall, 
for the purposes of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or 
tender of delivery thereof by the carrier and not after. 

“(f) A petition for the enforcement of an order of the commission 
for the payment of money shall be filed in the district court or the 
State court within one year from the date of the order and not after. 

“(g) The term ‘ overcharges’ as used in this section shall be deemed 
to mean charges for transportation services in excess of those applicable 
thereto under the tariffs lawfully on file with the commission, 

“(h) The provisions of this paragraph (3) shall extend to and em- 
brace cases in which the cause of action has heretofore accrued, as well 
as cases in which the cause of action may hereafter accrue, except that 
actions at law begun or complaints filed with the commission against 
carriers subject to this act for the recovery of overcharges where the 
cause of action accrued on or after March 1, 1920, shall not be deemed 
to be barred under subdivision (c) if such actions shall have been 
begun or complaints filed prior to enactment of this paragraph or 
within six months thereafter.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission called my attention, after 
the bill had been reported out, to several typographical errors, 
where certain commas which were in the existing law had been 
omitted in the bill which came from the Senate. In order to 
correct that, I move the following amendments: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ accrues,” insert a comma. 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “ accrues,” insert a comma. 
Page 2, line 7, after the word “ accrues,” Insert a comma, 
Page 3, line 2, after the word “ carrier,” insert a comma, 
Page 3, line 6, after the word “order,” insert a comma. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr, AYRES. That will necessarily take it back to the Sen- 
ate, will it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That will take it back to the 
Senate; but these different phrases having been construed by 
the court, there is fear on the part of the commission that if 
any one of these commas should be left out it could be given 
an interpretation that was not intended and which is not war- 
ranted. 

Mr. AYRES. It might cause a delay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will personally look after it 
to-morrow, to see that it is sent over and taken up by the 
committee, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the cor- 
rections indicated will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
© 1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


EXPENDITURE FROM THE FUND OF THE FORT PECK INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 103) authorizing expenditure of the Fort Peck 
4 per cent fund now standing to the credit of the Fort Peck 
Indians of Montana in the Treasury of the United States. 

The title of the resolution was read. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask for what purpose this money will be expended? 

Mr. LEAVITT. For the purpose of discussing Indian tribal 
matters. The total amount that can be expended for that pur- 
pose is $3,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas a delegation of Indians of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., was duly authorized and elected to visit the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and 

Whereas there is no authority of law to use tribal funds to defray 
the expenses of said delegation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the sum of 53,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund, created under the 
act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 558), and held in trust by the 
United States, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the nec- 
essary expenses incurred in connection with the visit to Washington, 
D. C., and return, by a delegation of representatives of the Fort Peck 
Indians for the purpose of conferring with the Sioux tribal attorneys, 
presenting claims, and other tribal matters of said Indians. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, what is the proper time for 
the preamble to be stricken out? I move that the preamble be 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That may require sending the 
resolution back to the Senate. Does the gentleman from Michi- 
gan make any motion or request? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. It might cause delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bece] how much longer we will run? 

Mr. BEGG. Two or three more bills. Then we will quit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can we not have an understanding as to 
time? Some of us have been busy to-day for about 16 hours. 

Mr. BEGG. We will finish the page. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can we not agree to adjourn at 15 minutes 
after 11 o'clock? 


The Clerk will report the 


Mr. BEGG. I will agree to quit at 10 minutes after 11. 
Mr. O'SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 


Mr. LUCE. Will not the gentleman withhold his point of 
order for a moment? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN, I withdraw the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. LUCE. To prefer a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. Earlier in the evening I asked that No. 283, 
Joint Resolution No. T, retain its place on the calendar, expect- 
ing that a colleague having great interest in the matter would 
be here later in the evening, He has not presented himself, and 
therefore I ask permission to withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to withdraw his request that 
Senate Joint Resolution 7, Calendar No. 283, retain its place 
on the calendar without prejudice. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. On what subject? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will state to the gentleman that it is on 
political subjects. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it was understood that no business other than these 
bills would be transacted to-night. If the gentleman will pre- 
fer his request to-morrow, he can get that consent, 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is all right. It is along political 
lines. 

Mr. BEGG. That is violating the unanimous-consent order 
under which we are operating. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his request? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I withdraw it under those circumstances. 


ISLANDS IN THE KALAMAZOO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7144) to relinquish to the city of Battle Creek, Mich., 
all right, title, and interest of the United States in two unsur- 
veyed islands in the Kalamazoo River within the corporate 
limits of said city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
think I shall, what is the value of the property to which the 
Government is going to give up title? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It will be very small indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very small might mean $1,000 or $1,000,000 
to some people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. 
could be sold for 850. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That whatever right, title, or interest the United 
States may have in or to the two unsurveyed islands shown upon the 
official plat of the survey of township 2 south, range 8 west, Michigan, 
approved July 14, 1826, as being in the Kalamazoo River, in section 2 
of said township, be, and the same is hereby, relinquished unto the 
city of Battle Creek, in the said State of Michigan, for public purposes. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “ purposes,” insert the words “and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed by 
appropriate conveyance to carry out the purposes of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to retin- 
quish to the city of Battle Creek, Mich., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in two unsurveyed islands in the 
Kalamazoo River.” 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5417) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to investigate the feasibility and to ascertain and report the 
cost of establishing a national military park in and about 
Kansas Ciy, Mo., commemorative of the Battle of Westport, 
October 23, 1864. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 


PROCEDURE IN FEDERAL COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
624) to amend the practice and procedure in Federal courts, 
and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

705 BEGG. Mr. Speaker, is that Calendar No. 343 or No. 


LXV— 663 


I do not think these islands 


Mr. BLANTON. No. 340 was the one objected to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection was made to Calen- 
dar No. 840. Calendar No. 341, H. R. 9245, has been laid on 
the table. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 624? 

Mr, MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. KURTZ. I object. 

Mr. BRUMM. I object. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8906) to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. A 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will not the gentleman withhold that 
objection? 

Mr. HICKEY. I trust the gentleman from Ohio will not 
object, because this is simply to take care of certain employees 
who occupied positions as custodians of buildings. The total 
amount is something like $1,000. The bill has been approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and was introduced at the 
request of the Treasury Department, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And these employees were appointed by 
authority of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HICKEY, It is simply to pay some wages to a number 
of employees. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
urgency for passing this bill here by unanimous consent with- 
out any consideration at all? 

Mr. HICKEY. If the gentleman from Texas will examine 
the report he will find that these men were employed by the 
Government as laborers and firemen in Government buildings 
over the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many are involved? 

Mr. HICKEY. There are 42 involved, and the total amount 
due them is about $1,000. 

BLANTON. Is that the aggregate amount or is it $1,000 
each 

Mr. HICKEY. That is the aggregate amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the agreed compensation in each case to all persons 
temporarily employed by the Department of the Treasury prior to the 
enactment of this act who had, before such employment, reached the 
age for retirement, or who had been retired, from the Government 
service under the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920. 

Sec, 2. The Comptroller Genera] is authorized and directed, not- 
withstanding the provisions of such act of May 22, 1920, to credit the 
accounts of all disbursing officers or agents of the Department of the 
Treasury with the amounts heretofore paid in good faith for temporary 
services to such persons who had reached the age for retirement or 
who had been retired. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read a third time, and passed. 


ELDORADO NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 104) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Eldorado 
National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, this is exactly like the other 
bills that have been objected to, and I object to this one. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, it is so late at night—— 

Mr, CRAMTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not operate on us 
so severely and give us at least a chance. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have no objection to the gentleman making 
any statement he wants to make. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is going to ob- 
ject, I think we ought to have the objection and go on. 

Mr. RAKER. You said you were going to adjourn at 10 
minutes after 11. 

Mr. BEGG. We are; and we have two minutes left. 

Mr. RAKER. The two bills are of the same character. 

Mr: VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I have a matter here which is 
urgent 

Mr: BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 
SHASTA NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 106) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Shasta 
National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUMM. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask that I may have an opportunity to 

resent—— 

R Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 10 minutes after 11. 
Mr. RAKER. Now, gentlemen are getting impatient—— 
Mr. CRAMTON. I am not objecting to the bill, but I am 

objecting to speeches being made after objection is made. 

Mr. RAKER. Members are getting impatient and are say- 
ing that they have some matters on the calendar and want to 
get to them. I hope gentlemen will not object to my matters 
because they want to get to theirs. Nobody has done that 
to-night. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only thing I had has gone long ago, 
and I object to any more speeches. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objects. 

TAHOE NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
107) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Tahoe National 
Forest, in the States of California and Nevada, and for other 


purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectiom to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that we are about ready to adjourn. The 
gentleman said we were going to adjourn at 2.30. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to stay here until 2.30. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This proceeding is all by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. RAKDR. I know the Members will give me an oppor- 
tunity to at least calf your attention to this fact 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can not speak with- 
out unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAKER. I realize that, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bills H. R. 104 (No. 345 on the calendar), H. R. 106 
(No: 346 on the calendar), and H. R. 107 (No. 347 on the calen- 
dar), because of the lateness of the hour and the conditions, and 
so forth, may be passed over without prejudice and retain their 
piace on the calendar. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I second that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that H. R. 104, H. R. 106, and H. R. 
107 may be passed over without prejudice and retain their 
places on the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment 
and let me prefer a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I will withhold it for the gentleman to 
prefer a unanimous-consent j 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider calendar No. 350 on tħis calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not to consider any of them. 

Mr. VAILE. I ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 


Mr. BLANTON. There are a lot of other bills. 

Mr. VAILE. There: are; but those other bills can wait and 
this one can not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this a bridge bill? 
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Mr. VAILE. No; it is a bill to enable a city to complete its 
filtration plant. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there was an arrangement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio to adjourn. There are 
probably 50 bills in this same situation, and we are going to 
have another session for this calendar. 

Mr. VAILE. I wish I could have assurance of that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand we are to haye another ses- 
sion to-morrow or the next day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar will be in order every day this week. 

Mr. BEGG. I simply withheld my motion to adjourn for the 
gentleman to make a wnanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is for the 
Clerk to report the next bill 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Mr. CELLER, by unanimous. consent, was given leave of absence 
for two days, on aeeount of sickness, 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 11 o'clock 
and 13 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, June 5, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's. table and referred as follows: 

549. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Distriet of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, amounting to $1,151,970, for public schools (H. Doe. No. 
351); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

550. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department, pertaining to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, for the fiscal year 1924, amounting to $16,140,000 
(H. Doc: No. 332); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

551. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a defieiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Treasury Department, pertaining to the Secret Service, for 
the fiscal year 1923, amounting to $756.62 (H. Doc. No. 353) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

552. A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, transmitting 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Boy Seouts of America for 
the year 1923 (H. Doc. No. 354); to the Committee on Bduca- 
tion and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CORNING: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. J. Res. 102. A joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to modify certain contracts entered into for 
the sale of boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facit- 
ties intended for eperation upon the New York State Barge 
Canal; with an amendment (Rept. No. 949). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAMMER; Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 1782. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Ave- 
nue between Good Hope Road and S Street SE.; with amend 
ments (Rept. No. 951). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9861. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 953). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9402. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge aeross the Ohio River to connect the city of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and the village of Fullerton, Ky.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 954). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9434, A bill granting the consent of Con- 
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gress to the States of Georgia and Florida, through their re- 
spective highway departments, to construct a bridge across 
the St. Marys River; without amendment (Rept. No. 955). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9456, A bill to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas. Pacific Railway Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a new bridge across the 
Cumberland River, in the county of Pulaski, State of Kentucky, 
near the town of Burnside; with amendments (Rept. No. 956), 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9457, A bill to authorize the States of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, through their respective highway depart- 
ments, to construct and maintain a bridge across the Chatta- 
hoochee River at or near Alaga, Ala., connecting Houston 
County, Ala., and Early County, Ga.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 957). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9515. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Delaware State Highway Department to construct a 
bridge across the canal near Rehoboth, Del.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 958). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGDR: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 9516. A bill to authorize the city of 
South Sioux City, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the States of Ne- 
braska and Iowa; with amendments (Rept. No. 959). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 9517. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Texas & Oklahoma Red River Bridge Co. (Inc.), of St. 
Jo, Tex., a corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of Texas, to construct a toll bridge across the Red River in the 
vicinity of Illinois Bend, Tex.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
960). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9518. A bill to authorize the State of Ala- 
bama, through its highway department, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Coosa River, at or near Leesburg, 
Ala., connecting Leesburg, Ala., and Center, Ala., on the pri- 
mary road system of the State; with amendments (Rept. No. 
961). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3355. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South 
Carolina, to construct a bridge across the Peedee River at or 
near Savage Landing, S. C.; with amendment (Rept. No. 962). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 
9672. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 952). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H, R. 9634. 
A bill to provide for the creation, organization, administra- 
tion, and maintenance of a naval reserve and a Marine Corps 
reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 964). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 5143. 
A bill for the relief of John I. Conroy; without amendment 
1 No. 965). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5858) granting a pension to Dicie D, Fowler; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9464) granting a pension to Hannah Spring; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 9609) to provide for the 
equalization. of promotion of officers of the Staff Corps of the 
Navy with officers of the line; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9670) granting a national 
charter to organize and maintain subordinate chapters of the 
1 Mu Sigma fraternities; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ry. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 9671) authorizing the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota to submit their claims against the 
United States to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSHY: A bill (H. R. 9672) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preseryation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9673) to 
amend section 558 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: A bill (H. R. 9674) to establish the 
Colorado River commission, provide for the control, conserva- 
tion, and utilization of the waters of the Colorado River, and 
for the generation and distribution of power, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. THATCHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 282) for 
the creation of a commission to investigate crime; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) to per- 
mit to remain within the United States certain aliens in excess 
of quotas fixed under authority of the immigration act of May 
19, 1921, as amended and extended; to thé Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) exempt- 
ing from tariff duty all articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries which are exchanged for American farm products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
347) empowering the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation or any subcommittee thereof to make a compre- 
hensive survey of hospitals and hospital facilities for ex- 
service men of any war in which the United States was en- 
gaged; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9675) granting a pension to 
Maude E. Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 9676) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 9677) granting a pen- 
sion to Marion Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9678) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. West; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 9679) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna F. Quinn; to the Committee on,Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 9680) granting an in- 
cease of pension to Justina Swartz; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9681) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. J. Yokum; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9682) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ernest J. Logan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9688) granting a pension to 
Isabelle A. Hulit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9684) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shannon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9685) granting an increase 
5 pension to William H. Surridge; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9686) granting a pension 
to Jennie Meyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 9687) permitting the sale of 
NE. } sec. 5, T. 6 N., R. 15 W., 160 acres, Conway County, Ark., 
to A. R. Bowdre; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER; A bill (H. R. 9688) granting public lands to 
the city of Red Bluff, Calif., for a public park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9689) granting a 
pension to Emily C. Minturn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 9690) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva R. Connelly; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9691) granting an increase of pension to 
Loda Shuler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9692) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Whiting; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 9693) for the relief of 
Eugene Floyd Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9694) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen M. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9695) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Elizabeth Russell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 9696) granting a pension 
to Nancy A. Anthony; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3000. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of mayor 
of Spring Valley, III., protesting against any legislation that 
will permit the continued use of the IIlinols River by the city 
of Chicago for sewage disposal; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

3001. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Bakersfield, Calif., indorsing House joint 
Resolution 159, which provides for a constitutional amend- 
ment to prohibit sectarian appropriations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8002. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No. 244, of 
the American Legion, urging the establishment of a main 
operating base for the Navy on San Francisco Bay; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3003. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No. 244, of 
the American Legion, urging the appropriation of necessary 
funds for maintaining an active personnel of the Navy in 
conformity with the 5-5-3 ratio; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

3004, Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No, 244, of 
the Ameriean Legion, urging the allocation of the cruiser 


U. S. S. Albany to the Naval Reserve Force of the twelfth 

naval district, and the appropriation of $100,000 for placing 

ne cruiser in attive commission; to the Committee on Naval 
airs. $ 

3005. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Antlers (Okla.) Chap- 
ter of the Izaak Walton League of America, favoring the up- 
per Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

8006. By Mr. DICKINSON -of Missouri: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church of Rich Hill, Mo., in support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

3007. By Mr. FAUST: Petition of Copeland Baptist Church 
of St. Joseph, Mo., in support of the constitutional amend- 
ment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House Joint Reso- 
lution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3008. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of North Judson, Ind., indorsing the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations 
(H. J. Res. 159) and urging its immediate passage, signed by 
Rey. G. A. Trodie, pastor, and 8. B. Wakeman, secretary; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3009. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of City Council of Buffalo, 
N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 6533; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3010. By Mr. REED of Arkansas (by request): Petition of 
Second Baptist Church of Hot Springs, Ark., in support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8011. By Mr. ROACH: Petition of the Pilot Grove, Mo., 
Baptist Church in support of the constitutional amendment 
to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House Joint Resolution 
159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8012. By Mr, WATSON: Petition of the Lower Providence 
Baptist Church, Eagleville, Pa., indorsing the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, 
House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8013. By Mr. WELSH: Petition of citizens of Chester, Pa., 
in favor of equal rights amendment, House Joint Resolution 
75 and Senate Joint Resolution 21; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


